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The publication of The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language, as edited by 
Dr. Ogilvie, was commenced in January, 1847, and completed in the same month of the 
year 1850; in 1854 the publication of the Supplement was begun, and it was finished 
the following year (1855), This work was based on the American dictionary of Noah 
Webster, LL.D,, the edition employed being that published in 1841, the last which received 
amendments from the hands of the author himself. The modifications and improvements 
introduced by Dr. Ogilvie, though great and important, did not materially alter the scope 
and character of the work, farther than to the extent of giving it more of an encyclopgedic 
form and of greatly increasing its value as a repertory of technological and scientific 
terms; the total number of entries having been increased to about 100,000, being 20,000 
more than were contained in the work on which it was based. 

An important and highly useful feature which distinguished this work very much 
from all other English Dictionaries was the employment of pictorial illustrations in 
the text. The idea of using pictorial illustrations in this manner seems to have origin- 
ated with the well-known dictionary of Nathan Bailey, a certain number of woodcuts, 
chiefly explanatory of heraldic and mathematical terms, being inserted in the edition of 
his dictionary published in 1726-27 (2 vols. 8vo), while a greater number was inserted 
in later editions. In no previous English Dictionary, however, was this aid to the 
elucidation of definitions and descriptions carried into effect so thoroughly and systema- 
tically as in Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, In such high estimation was this new feature 
held that the publishers of Webster^s American Dictionary speedily followed the example 
thus set before them, and introduced pictorial illustrations into that work also, and in doing 
so copied and reproduced one after another the greater number of the figures given in the 
Imperial, In fact wherever in Webster and the Imperial same illustrative figure 
appears, the original is uniformly the one to be found in the latter work. Other diction- 
aries, both in this country and America, have followed the same example. 

In this form the Imperial Dictionary was before the public for more than a quarter 
of a century, and was widely accepted as a standard lexicon of the English language, and 
as one of the most useful for the purposes of general reference and everyday requirement; 
the latter fact being amply attested by its continuous and steady sale over that somewhat 
lengthened period of years. 

But the never-ceasing process of growth, change, and expansion — to which the English, 
like all other living languages, is subject — having gone on with increasing rapidity since the 
first publication of this work, it had at length ceased to be sufficient for all requirements. 
This, of course, was natural in a time of great intellectual activity, when hosts of new words 
and terms connected with all departments of human thought and action have come into 
everyday use, much new light being also thrown on the etymology and history of English 
words, and the literature of the country being more generally and more thoroughly studied 
than previously. Hence, as the time seemed rapidly approaching when it would be desirable 
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to bring out the Impenal Dictionary in an improved form, the necessary work of revision 
and extension was taken in hand, and by the labours of the present editor and others asso- 
ciated ndth him was brought to a completion. The Imperial Dictionary in its new form 
appeared in 1882-3, was received with the utmost favour, and was recognized as sub- 
stantially a New Work. Since then it has been subjected to further revision and enlarge- 
ment in order to keep it abreast of present-day requirements. In particular each of the 
four volumes has been provided with a supplement, containing new words, terms, and 
definitions; and several extensive and most valuable appendices have been added, giving 
information of a kind not previously issued in connection with any English dictionary. 

The additions made to the vocabulary naturally consist largely of terms belonging to 
science, technology, and the arts in general; but besides these there have been inserted 
great numbers of words used by modern poets and prose writers, as well as by writers 
of all from the sixteenth century to the present time, but not hitherto brought 

together in any one dictionary. Other additions that may be particularly mentioned 
are Scotch words used by Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and other writers, together with 
numerous provincial English words; many Americanisms; and such foreign words as are 
frequently met with in English books. It has been thought right to include also a large 
number of the colloquialisms and even .slang words and phrases so freely used in modern 
literature of the lighter class, and frequently heard in conversation, though of course 
attention has been drawn to their somewhat peculiar standing and character. With a ■ ■ 
view to collecting suitable additions wherewith to enrich the vocabulary, numerous works 
both literary and scientific have been specially read by the editorial staff and others. 

Had a mere increase in the n u mber of separate entries been deemed of special impor- 
tance, this result might easily have been achieved, and an appearance of greater copiousness 
imparted. In the first place the number of entries of compound words might have been 
increased by embodying many of the most obvious signification which have been omitted. 

It will be readily understood, however, that there is some difficulty in drawing any 
hard-and-fast line with regard to the insertion of words of this kind, and the tendency 
has rather been to inclusion than to exclusion. Again, participles are not inserted as 
separate words when they are merely forms of verbs, and when there is no irregu- 
larity in their formation; thus, walking, walked have no entries, but done, made, seen 
have. When, however, they also form adjectives, and are used in senses diverging from 
those of their verbs, participles are entered separately. Thus, lovina is inserted as an 
adjective, because we speak of loving words, loving looks, &c. So verbal nouns in -ing 
are not entered when they express nothing more than the mere act expressed by their 
primitive; but when they have a concrete meaning or denote important operations (as 
the word engraving), they are defined in a separate article. It must also be understood 
that, with the exception of Chaucerian words, comparatively few words will be found in 
this Dictionary that are peculiar to writers before the sixteenth century (say the year 
1550), the earlier period of the language not falling within its scope. To have inserted 
words and forms from all periods of the language would certainly have greatly increased 
the copiousness of the vocabulary but at same time the bulk and price of the work, without 
thereby imparting a corresponding increase of value for the vast majority of readers. 

Great pains have been taken to ensure that this Dictionary shall adequately fulfil 
what may be called the literary functions of a dictionary. As a literary dictionary its 
aim is to supply a key to the written works in the language, and to serve as an aid to 
the use of the language itself, by registering, defining, and explaining the various meanings 
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which are or have been attached to words by writers both new and old, by explaining 
idiomatic phrases and peculiar constructions, by distinguishing obsolete from current 
meanings and usages, as well as obsolete and obsolescent from current words, by marking 
■whether words or meanings are poetical, colloquial, rare, provincial, and the like, and by 
carefully distinguishing between words closely synonymous in signification. 

The words here more especially referred to are those belonging to the domain of liter- 
ature as distinct from the domain of science and the arts — the words that form the bones 
and sinews of the English language, and give it its special character as a means for the 
expression of thought. All the articles on such words— comprising innumerable verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, &c.— have been thoroughly revised, and great altera- 
tions have been made on the definitions formerly given. By this process meanings similar 
but really different have been more clearly defined and distinguished from each other, the 
work has been enriched by numerous additional meanings and phrases, and greater con- 
ciseness, clearness, and precision generally have been attained; while various omissions 
and oversights in reference to grammatical and other peculiarities or usages have been 
detected and rectified. The discrimination of synonyms has been carried out on an exten- 
sive scale, and must prove a useful feature, as no doubt will also the grouping of a 
number of synonymous, or nearly synonymous, expressions under all the principal words. 

This Dictionary will be found to be rich in illustrative quotations. Such quotations, 
as showing the real meanings of words and exemplifying the grammatical constructions 
in which they enter, are of the utmost value, and many thousands have been added in the 
present edition, from modern poets, novelists, historians, essayists, critics, &c., as well as 
from standard writers of an older date. In selecting illustrative passages preference has 
generally been given to such as are interesting in themselves, either from the thought con- 
veyed or from the language in which it is clothed, and thus many of the most notable 
utterances of the best English writers will be found interspersed through the pages 
of the book. Other extracts, again, contain valuable information from trustworthy author- 
ities on the subjects in regard to which they have been adduced. 

By the encyclopsedic method of treatment adopted in the work the advantages of 
an ordinary dictionary and those of an encyclopaBdia are combined. This method is 
the only one of real value so far as concerns a vast number of words belonging to 
the arts and sciences, to theology, philosophy, law, politics, manners and customs, &c,, the 
majority of terms of this description being such that it is impossible to elucidate them 
satisfactorily by means of a bare definition, since such a definition, however exact in itself, 
often conveys little real information respecting the subject defined. For instance, under the 
word Steam-engine, this Dictionary does not stop short after defining it as '‘an engine 
worked by steam;” it gives a brief account of the principle, construction, and action of the 
steam-engine, some particulars regarding the various kinds of engines, and a succinct 
account of the history of this invention, and the article is illustrated by a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a condensing engine, having explanatory references to all the principal parts. 
So also with regard to Horse, To say with Dr. Johnson that it is “a neighing quadruped 
used in war, and draught, and carriage” is to add little or nothing to any one’s knowledge. 
But in this Dictionary a small article is devoted to the horse, giving some general and 
scientific particular regarding the animal and its different breeds, accompanied by an 
engraving which explains graphically such terms as ‘‘crest,” ‘‘withers,” “pastern,” &c. 

In regard to a great many words falling under this category the aid of the draughts- 
man and engraver has been called in to supplement the written definitions. The engraved 
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Wes. about four thousand in number, scattered over the pages of the work testify to 
the value of this mode of conveying information, besides addmg much to the beauty 
of the volumes. These important advantages have not been attained without the 
expenditure of an amount of care. time, and labour, which a simple inspection of the 
fi^Les on the pages does not render easily apparent. But when it is considered that each 
fi^re represents a fact which no invention could supply, it is at once perceived that the 
providing of these pictorial facts, and the research required to obtain them in such form 
as woul^really illustrate the definitions, must have entailed no ordinary amount of labour, 
more especially in view of the great multiplicity of subjects that had to be thus treated. 
The selection and arrangement of the illustrations for both the present and the former 
edition, have been almost exclusively the work of Mr. Robert Blaekie. Tlie replacements 
and new figures added in this edition extend to about one half of the whole. 

While aiming at comprehensiveness and catholicity in the admission of words and terms, 
this Dictionary does not profess to contain all those belonging to every art and science, 
nor wiU these ever be found all collected together in any one Dictionary; yet it cer- 
tainly contains far more than the generality of readers are ever likely to meet with. 
It will be found especially full in the departments of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Miner- 
alogy, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Anatomy, Medicine and Surgery, 
Archeology, Architecture, Engineering, Machinery, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. Amnng the words belonging to the department of natural history it has been 
thought advisable to include the Latin or semi -Latinized names of the principal orders, 
families, genera, &c., both of the animal and the vegetable kingdom. To secure accuracy in 
the definition of scientific terms, and correctness generally in the treatment of scientific 
subjects, the articles belonging to the various sciences have been carefully revised by 
men eminent for their attainments in the respective branches. 

The advance that the science of comparative philology has made during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, and the numerous recent investigations into the philology and 
history of the English language and other kindi-ed tongues, rendered it necessary that the 
etymological portion of the work should be entirely remodelled. This has accordingly 
been done, and full use has been made of the labours of both English and foreign 
philologists and etymologists in effecting the requisite changes. The aim has always been 
to state in a concise form such facts regarding the derivations of the various words as 
might suffice to meet the wants of inquirers in general, and to avoid such extended treat- 
ment as could only be appreciated by persons having some special knowledge of philology. 
Articles on the principal prefixes and affixes will be found at their proper places registered 
alphabetically throughout the work, and some interesting and useful facts are given in the 
articles dealing with the various letters of the alphabet. 

The Pronunciation has been inseiied throughout according to the best usage, the 
words in all cases being re-spelled according to a simple and easily intelligible system of 
transliteration. As the pronunciation of certain words cannot be said to be settled, alter- 
native pronunciations have been given in cases where more than one seemed to be well 
established. In order to meet the wants of a large number of readers, lists of Greek, 
Latin, Scriptural and other ancient Proper Names, and of Modern Geographical Names, 
with their pronunciation suitably marked have been appended, besides several other useful 
lists. 

It is unnecessary to mention by name the various publications from which aid has 
been derived in bringing this Dictionary into its present form. All the most recent 
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and importani} lexicographical works, as well as others of an earlier date, have contributed 
something of value, and great assistance has been derived from some of them, as 'well as 
from concordances, vocabularies, grammatical and other works ; while in revising and 
drawing up the encyclopaedic articles, the most recent and most trustworthy encyclopaedias 
home and foreign, and the newest works treating of particular branches of knowledge, 
have been consulted. 

Notwithstanding the expenditure of much care and labour, it is not to be supposed that 
the present w^ork can be perfect, or even free from various errors and defects; but it is 
believed that the imperfections of the hyvperud Dictionary will not be found more in 
number or greater in magnitude- than might reasonably be expected to occur in an under- 
taking of such extent, and so difficult and so laborious in execution. The hope, indeed, may 
confidently be expressed that the work as a whole will, for many years, prove sufficient 
to meet the vrants of all classes of English readers, and will rarely disappoint the expecta- 
tions of those who consult its pages. 
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Names in full and dates. 


Cited in 
Diet, as 


Boyle, Robert (physicist; 1626-1691), . Boyle, 
Bracton, Henry de (jurist; 12.44),. * • Bracton. 
Braddon, Mary Elizabeth, .... Miss Braddon, 
Bradley, Rich, (botanist; d. J732), . . Bradley. 
Brady, Robt., M.D. (hist.; d. 1700), . . Brady. 
Bramhall, Jno., D.D. (Abp. of Araagh; 

1593-1663), Bra 77 thaU, 

Bramston, James (poet; d. 1744), . . . Bramsion. 
Brande, %Vm. Thos. (chemist; 1780-1866), Brande. 
Brande, Wm. Thos. ) Dict.ofSeiotce, v 
Cox, Rev. Sir Geo. \ LiteratSr A 7 d, \ Braftdelo^ Cox. 


W. 


j 


1S65-67, 


Brathwaite, Richard (misc. writer; 1588- 

1673), Rich. Brathwaite. 

Bray, Thomas, D.D. (1656-1730), . . . Dr. Bray. 
Brayley, Ed. W. (antiq.; 1773-1834), . Brayley, 

Brende, John (trans. of Quvitus Cur- 
tins, 1553), ......... . Srettde. 

Brerewood, Ed-w. (1565-1615), .... Brertwood. 

Breton, Nicholas (poet; 1555-1624), . . Bretoft. 
Erevint, Daniel (divine; 1616-1695), . . Brewint. 
Brewer, Ant. (dramatist; wrote 1607-? ), Ant. Brewer. 
Brewer, E. Cobham, LL.D, (Diet. 4 ^ 

Phrase and Fable-, 1810-1897), . , . Brewer, 
Brewster, Sir David (1781-1868), . . . Brewster, 
Bright, John (statesman; 1811-89), . yohn Bright 
British Quarterly Review, . . . Brit Quart Rev, 
Britton, John (antiq.; 1771-1857), . . . Britto 7 i. 
Brockett, Jno, Trotter (.intiq,; 1788-1842), Brackett, 
Brome, Alex, (poet; 1620-1666), ... A. Brome. 
Brome, Rich, (dramatist; d. 1632), . . Brome, 
Bronte, Charlotte (1816-1855), . . Charlotte Bronte. 
Bronte, Emily (1S18-1848), .... . E. Bronte. 

Brooke, Henry (novelist, &c. ; 1706- 
1783), . ......... ffeftry Brooke, 

Brooke, R. Greville, Lord (1608-1643), . Ld. Brooke. 
Brooks, Chas. Shirley (1815-1874), , Shirley Brooks, 
Broome, William (poet; d. 1745), . . . TV. Broome. 
Brougham, Henry, Lord {1779-1868), . Brougham, 

Brown, Rev. J. B. (1820-84), y Baldwin Brow 7 i. 
Brown, Thomas or ‘Torn’ (humorist; 

d. 1704) TomBrow 7 t. 

Brown, Dr. Thos. (phiIo.s.; 1778-1820), Dr.T.Brow 7 t, 
Browne, Sir Thos. {1605-1682), . . . Sir T, Browne, 
Browne, William (poet; 1590-1645), . . TV. Browne, 
T. • T-v 0 / o o,- I (ITtrs, Browning or 
Browning, Eliz. B. (1809-1861), ^ Browning. 

Browning, Robert (poet; 1812-89), . . Browning. 
Bruce, James (traveller; 1730-1794), . Bruce 

Bruce, Michael (div.; works 1672-1709), M. Bruce. 
Brunne, Robert de (chronicler; wrote 
1327-1338), ... . . . . . . , R. Bruntte. 

Bryant, Wm. Cullen (1794-1878), . . . Bryant. 
Brydone, Patrick (traveller; 1743-181S), Brydofte. 
Bryskett,Lodo wick (poet; wrote 1587-1606), 

Buchanan, W. M. (Diet of Science, 1876), BticJm 7 tan. 
Buck, Sir Geo. (hist.; d. 1623), .... Sir G, Bztek, 
Buckingham, John Sheffield, Duke of 

(1649-1720) ShefF.eld. 

Buckland, Wm., D.D. (geol.; 1784-1856), Bucklaitd, 
Buckle, Henry Thomas (1822-1862), . , Buckle. 

Buckman, James (natur.; 1816-S4), Prof. Buckman. 
Buckminster, Thos. (divine; wrote 1570), Buckmmster. 
Budgell, Eustace (misc. writer; 1685-1736), Budgell. 

Bull, Bp. Geo. (1634-1710) Bp. B%tU. 

Bullein, Wm., M.D. (works 1558-1564), Btdla'n. 
BuIIokar, William (grammarian, 1580), BuUokar. 
Bulwer-Lytton, Edw. (1803-1873), . . LordLyUo 7 t, 

Bunyan, John (1628-16^), Bunyan. 

Burgoyne, Sir J, (dramatist; d. 1792), . Bzergoyne, 
Burke, Edmund (1730-1797), .... Burke. 

Burleigh, Wm. Cecil, Lord (1520-1598), ZW Burleigh. 
Burnet, Bishop {1643-1715}, . Bp. Burnet or Burnet. 
Burnet, Thomas (Theory of the Earth; 

1635-1715) T, Burmet 

Burney, Chas., Mus. Doc. (1726-1814), Dr. Burney. 
Burney, Fr.jMdme, D’ Arblay (1752-1840), Miss Burney, 

Burns, Robert (1759-1:796). Burm. 

Burrili, Alex. M, (Amer. lawyer; 1807-186$), Burrill. 
Burt, Capt. Ed^ward (Letters, See,, 1754), Burt 
Burton, John Hill (historian ; xSa<p-x%^x),y.H.Btcrton, 
Burton, Sir Rich. F. (trav.; 1821-90), . R. JF. Burton. 
Burton, Robert (A not. of Mel,; 1576-1640), Burton., 
Bushnell, Hor,, D.D, (Amer. div.; 1802-76), if. Sushnell. 
Butler, Joseph (Bp. of Durh.; 1692-1752), Butler. 
Butler, Sam. {1612-1680), . S.Butleros'Hudibras. '- 
Butler, Wm. Archer (1814-1848), . , Archer Butler. 
Byrom, John (poems, &c.; 1691-1763), . Byrom. 
Byron, Lord (1788-1S24) Byron. 


atjthoes quoted. 
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Oiird, Dr. Jn. (divine; ’'S20-1S98), . • • 
Calamy, Edmund (divine; * 

Calderwood, Henry, LL.D. (philoso- 


Cited in 
Diet, as 
Dr. Caird. 
Calatny. 


-^^lir^Harry of Lm- 


Caldemuood. 


Caithrop, 


Cambridge. Sketches from, b, ^X-*c«rrrtrr. 


Calthrof. 


Cited in 
Diet, as 


Names in fuli n.nd dates. 

Colman, George, the elder {x733-;^r794),^- Colman. 


cowan* wwtsv, 

Coboan. Geo., the younger 


(statisti- 


Camdefi. 
Dr. Campheli. 


(1865}, . • • - . , 

Camden, IVm. (annq.i iS5i-i6s3 . 

Campbell, Geo., D.D. U7i<l-i7,«, . 

Campbeu, J. F. ireto ,f Uest ttzgh- ^ 

to,*, i860). •j_L,D.-(„.W.wrberi 

Dr. f. Cafnpbell. 


Campbell, John, 

c5ioblufohu.’LoWchan.(iV79-i'sdri,io'^^^ 
SS Xltomas (poetl Ml 


Colquhoun, Patrick, LL.D. ^ 

cSR^^Cafebd (i:«4W,i822), . 

Combe, Dr. Andrew (X797-1847)* . • • j.' 

Combe. George {1788-1858),. .... 

Combe (or Coombe), Wra. (Dr. SyMax 

Compton. Henry, Bp. of London Compton. 

ConSeve'wm. (dramkist; '1670-1729)* 
Constable.Henry (poet; v,rote 1584), 

Contemporary Review. * • . ■ / r 

Conybeare, Rev. Wm. Darnel {X787- 

cS Elik '(poetess; 1818-^), . - • 

Cook.CaptJas. (navigator; 1728-X779). Cooi. 
Cooke, Geo. Wingrove (barrister; i8U“^ 
t865). 


Cited in 
Diet, as 


Names in full and dates. 

Dekker.Thos. (dramatist; works 1604- 

T Sir H. De La Seche. 


De La Beche. Sh Henry Thos. (geoU ^ 


Dehw Mary (I7»d->7a8l- ' ■ it7« o/il*x. 77r7<«"y. 

S:iiay,Rev!^Pa«ckfl636-.76S). . . 

De Lolme. John Louis (lawyer, 174$ 

DeMolgak Wustus (malh.iito^isW, .“■‘’’T'"''' 
Denham, Sir Jn. (poet , y Dmham. 

Dennis, John (dramatist, &c.; 1657-1734). Dennis. 

De Quincey, Thomas (1785-1859), . * 

Derby, Ed. Geoffrey, Earl of (trans. of 
Homer; 1799-1869)* :* , ■ " , 

Derham, Wm. (philosopher and divine, ^ 

DSugrihEdwd. 

DMn' olarlel (long-writer ; i74S-i8i4). «. DUdm. 

Dibdin, Dr. Thos. Frognall (bibhog.; 


De Quincey. 


Derby. 


Carpenter. Dr.w'.B.' (physiol.; 1813-83). -g*. 

^ ^“"ysL.XD’^etveUers' Guide; 1600-1688), 7?^ . Ctfrr. 


. VVingrerve Cooke. 

Coepel, jis-'Flnimore (novdia ; 1789- 

Co^U jamel. M.D. '(mJ. Did.,jm.C^M 
Copley, John (relig. writer ; wrote i6ii), CotleM. 
Corbet, Rich. (Bp. of Norwich; 1382- 


SrrutSiRobCLL’b.li799-i8>’},^<'*^.,C^ 

Elizabeth (translator, &c.; 


Cary. 

Catlin. 


Carter, v— - • _ ^ \ Miss Carter. 

Carver, Jonathan (Amer, traveller ; 1732- 

■"■:',:i78o), ' ■■.■■■ ■' ■* ■ ■■■ ' ' 

Cary, Rev. Henry Francis (poet; 1772- 

Gatlin, Geo. (Amer, trav,; 3796-152). ; 

Careuash, George (L./r c«v4niUh. 

Cavendish, Sir Wiilim (W"5S7). Sir W.C^ndish. 
Caxton, William (14x2-1492). • * • ■ 

Cecil, Rev. Richard (1748-1810), . • . R(rv, K. Cecil. 

Centu™. Susanna 

* ’rniTN Dr. Cholmcrs. 


CoS^h, Joseph (theolog. works 1780- 


Copley. 

Dp. Corbet, 


Dibdin, 

Dickens. 


ZoZ Thos. (traveller; 1577-1617). • 
Cosin, Jn. (Bp. of Durham; 1394-152)* 
Cotgrave, Randle (Frcnch’Eng. Diet,, 

Cotton, Charles (poet; 1630-1687), _. . 
Cotton, Nath, (poet and physician; 


Cornish. 
Coryat, 
Bp, Cosin, 


Cotgrave, 

Cotton, 


Nat. Cotton. 


Chalmers, Thos., D.D. (1780-1847), 

Chaloner. Sir Thos. (statesman, trans- 

Ctoberi?yti?Wm.’{p'oet; 1619-1689). 

Chambers. Ephraim (cylopedist; d. ^^o). . 

Chambers, Wm., LL.D. (1800-1883), tV. Chambers. 
Channiuj wm. Ellmy^ (Am«. dmne , 

ChIpmSGeo.'(dr3inatist; i5S7;i634)* Chapman. 
Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of {1708- 

Qi , . . Chatham at Lord Chatham. 

Ch2terton,Thos'. (I7S^I77U).. • • • 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (1328-1400) Chaucer. 

Cheke, Sir John (Greek scholar; =^314-^^.^ ^ 

ChSerfield, Earl of • • • Chesterfield. 

Chettle. Henry (dramarist ; works 

eSne. Geo.. M.D. ‘ (1671-1743). • • 

Child, Sir Josiah (polit. econ.; 

cJmSwor*, Wm.(the'ol.; i6o=:i6'44i. ChilHn^crth. 
Chilmead, Edwd. (math.; 1610-1653). • ^i^atoale 

Choate. Rufus (Amer. jurist ; 1799-1859). A. Choate. 
Christison. SirR.,M.D. (^797-i8855>'J2. CA^o«. 
Churchill, Charles (poet; 1731-175)* • X.S^^frd 

Churchyard. Thos. (poet; 1520-1604), 

Cibber, Colley (dramatist; 1671-1737). • <^ober. 

Clare, John (poet; 1793-1864). • 

Clarendon, Edwd. Hyde, Earl of (hist.; , 

1608^.673) ■,•.•■/,■ 

Clarendon. Lord Henry {Diary, 1690), 

Lord Henry Clarendon. 
Clark, Dan. Kinnear (engineer; d. tB<f>),D. K. Clark. 
Clarke, Mary Cowden (1809-98}, Mrs. Coviden Clarke, 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel (philos.; 1675-1729). Clarke. 


1707-1708), 

Cotton Sir Robt. Bnice (antiq.; 1570-^.^ 
CovIntry.'Hen^ '(relig, writer ; d. 1752)^ 

Cowell, John (jurist ; 1354-1611). • • • 

Cowley, Abraham (poet; 1618-1667), . 

Cowper, William (poet; 1731-1800). • * 

Cox, Sir G.W. (historian, &c.; 1827-1902), 
Coxc. Wm, (Archd. of Wilts; 1747-1828), 
Crabb, Geo. (lexicog.; 1778-1854), - • 
Crabbe, Rev. Geo. (poet; 1734-1832). • 


CraisT. Tolili* 1?-G*S« Dict.^ 1852)* 
Craik, Dinah M. Mulock (novel.; 1826-87), 


Cowell, 
Cowley. 
Cowper. 
Sir G. Cox. 
Coxe. 
Crabb. 
Crabbe. 
Craig. 


1776-1847). - „ , 

Dickens. Charles {1812-1879). , 

Digby. Geo., Earl of Bristol (Speeches, ^ 

D^b'y.^^r^ IcSm (philos.; x6o3-id6s). Sir H. Digby. 

Disraeli, Benj., Earl of Beaconsfield 

(1804-1881), . . . • • D'lsraeli. 

^’Israeli, Isaac {1766-1848), . • ‘ \ 

Ditton, Humphrey (math.; 1673-1715). • 

Dixon, Wm, Hepworth (i82i-iS79).5'^/^®^‘«'^-^ 
Dodsley. Robt. (bookseUer and author; 

DuS'S^Jota W: IS73-I63.'). ■ • Jr?;.',.... 

Doubleday,Thbs.(S<J««e^J^,&c.; 1818-1870), 

Douce, Francis (antiq.; 1737-1834). • - Douce. 
Dougl^. Gavin (Scottish 

dSh kdwi. 'lLd. (^rk'Eng. Lit.. 

Dmvning.'calybute (divme; siiTtnike. 

Drake, SirFrancis (navig.; 1345x096), 

Drake, Nathan, M.D. (1766-1835. ■ 

Drant Thos., D.D. (Trans, of Horace, 136/), Drant. 

Dmpi. Sir W. Dr!f^. 


Sir, G^.®u_ume (.799-1^); — 


Cranch,Chri5.Pearse(Amer.poet;^i8i3-92i 

Cranch. Wm. (Amer. jurist ; 175-1854), 

Cranmer, Thos., Abp. (1489-1556). • * 

Crashaw, Rich, (poet ; 1605-1650), « • Crashaw. 


Crawfurd. John (traveler sir^xZfy. 


Creech. 


Creasy. Sir Edw. (hist.; 1812-1878), 

Creech. Thos. (translator; 1639-1701). • 

Croft, Dr. Herbert (Bp. of Hereford; 

Croly, Rev!*Geo., LL,D, (1780-1860), . 

Crompton, Hugh (poet; wrote 1657, 1658), Crampon. 
Crowe, Mrs. cith. (novelist ;rSoo-r876), M's.CrM. 

Crowe, Rev. Wm. (works 1781-1804), • I'i • Crtn e. 
Crowley, Robert (divine, printer, and 

poet; works 1349-1588) ■ 

/e...w„r.nn • TtTAC-lSOO). , 

Cudwortk. 


Clay, Henry (Amer. slatesmun ; .777-- 
Cl^rtoii, joim (law-writer j works 1646- 


Cleaveland. 


Clw/elan'd, John (poet; 1613-1659). • 

Cleavelauti. Parker (Amer. geol.; .7^^^ 


Clemens, Sam, Langhorne (Amer. hu- 
TOorist) . ■ • Mark Twain or 5. L. Clemens. 

Cliffo.^ W.K.(Pmf. omathem.; r84S^^ 

Cliffton, Wm. (Amer. poet; 1772-1799), Cliffton. 
Clough, Arthur Hugh (poet; 1819-1861), Clough, 
Cobden, Richard (.1804-1865), • • • • Ciobden. 
Cockburn, Henry Thos., Lord (Scotch 
judge: i 7^.854>,^ _. 


Cockeram, Henry (Eng. Diet., 1632), 
CoEran,Th6s.(physician; works 1586-1607), Cogan. 


Cogan. Thos.(physician and misc.writer; 


j736“18i8), . . . . - - -c r t. 

Coke, Sir Edward Carist; iS4^i634), ■ f 
Coleridge, Hartley (poet; 1796-1849), ■ MXole^p. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). • CHendge, 
Zt^t%,mdaai(Lat.-Eng.Dict.,%ir]l\ • Coles. 
Corner, (drt of Tormenting, 

4 ^ane Collier. 

Collii; jkemy (divine'; 1650-1726}, Jeremy Collier. 
Collins. Wm. (poet; 1720-1756), • • ; CpEns. 

Collins, Wm. Wilkie (novelist ; 1824-89). W. Coilxns. 


Dr. T. Cogan. 


Croioley. 

Cruikshank, Wm. (surgeon; 1745-152). 

Cudworth. Ralph (philos.; 1617-16S8), . CudwoUh. 

CuhterweHNith. (UiMofNatuwiSil C-ulveruea. 

Cumberland. Rich, (dramatist: -.Sc- 

Cumberland, Richard ( Bp. of Peter- , , j 

torough: Sf. Cumi«-la«d. 

Cunningham, John (Insh poet; 

1773). 




Draytok, Mikael 


Drummond, Alex. . j^/rr-Re 

Dmmmond, Wm., of Hawthornden 

1649). * ' ' * *a.\" * Drvdeft. 

Dryden, John (1631-1700), DtMin Rev. 

Dublin Review, 


BkirrshMonn'tstnatt E. COTt (Po'W«)’ 


Dugdale, Sir Wm. (antiq. i .60S-16S6), . «<i «»< ■ 

BuLan, P. M. (naturnlUt: 

Dnnglison, Robley, M.D. ffi«d.ofMtd.^ HMgUscn 

ofmom joh'n’ (mise. Sis 

DVre.y. Thomas or ‘Tom 

Dnry. jSTSh divine S Forks i64l-i6gl *«.3'' 

Dwight Timothy. D.D. (i7S=-tM. • 

Dyer. John (poet; I7;^'7S8). • ■ 

Dyer, Thos. Henry (historian, 1804- 


Droight. 
John Dyer. 
T. H. Dyer. 


Earle. John (Bp. of Worcesten jeoi-rSSsi.^Fjhfj^-'-'' 


ISle, form (?Sf A„g. Sai,: r8n4-i9=3l, «f 
Echarcl, Laurence (hist.; .671-1730). ■ 




Eden, ' 


1,’john (entomologist; 1791-1862}, . 


Dalearno.Geo. or 77 te 

Deaf and Dumb Man's T utor, 1680), 

Dalton. Michael (lawyer; 1354-1620), . 
Dampier.Wm. (navigator ; 1652-1712). . 

Dana. James D. (Amer. nat.; 1813-1893). 

Dana. Richard Henry, jt. (Two Years 
Before the Mast ; xSi 5 -^m> ‘ • • > E.H. Dana. 

Daniel, Samuel (poetand hist.; 1362-1619, Ipntel. 

Darcie. Abraham (Hist, of Eliz.,x 62 s'U Darae. 

a.r.din. . 

Darw^, Erasmus (poet; 1731-1802). D?'. B. 

Darwin. Francis (naturalist). . . F’^'flwm-Da^^^^- 

Davenant, Chas. (political writer; 1656- 


Bryan Edwards. 


Eden, Robt., D.D.\sermons, 1743-17S6). Dr.R.Eden. 
Edgeworth, Maria (novelist; *787;^ .„ 

eSU Koge.; D-. d'. (I 49C-IS60). BdM 

Edinburgh Review • :f Eam.js.e..^, 

Edwards, Bryan. M.P. (West 

ESSHemWaimlandOonmi.), 

Edwards, Jonath. (Amer. divine; 1703-I/ S®). Edwar . 
EdWs. Richard (dmmarist; 

Etords,'Thal. [canms «} CrUv^l ^ 

EriSSuke,‘r6W : : ■. EikcnBoHlik,. 

Eliot, George (Marian Evans, novelist ; ^ 


C. Davenant. 
Davenant. 


Davenant, John, D.D, {1376-1641), > * 

Davenant, Sir Wra. (dramatist; 

SirW. Davenant. 

Davids, Thomas William Rhys (oriental 


scholar), 


Davidson, David (Thoughts on the 


Rhys Davids. 


Seasons, 1789). 


D, Davidson. 


Davies, Jn. (Of Hereford; poet; wrote 


1602}, 


Davies. 


Davies' Sir John (lawyer and poet^^ 

;570-i626), 


Sir J. Davies. 

Darison,D.,M'.D; (trans. of Schlosser’s 

1843-1852). ... • • - 

Dawbeny. H. (Mist, and Policy of 

DfwkSrWm^Boyd (ge'olj. ' W. Boyd Dawkins. 

Defoe, Daniel {1661-1731) 


, George Eliot. 
Eliot. 


Eliot, John (lexicog.; wrote 1593)^ r • 

Ellis. John, Dt.D. XKnowrngcofDvmne 

EhonTi^ Arthur HaUam ‘(novelist, kp ^ 

JSney. Brit 


Emerkn. Ralph Waldo (1803-1882), 




Encyclopffidia, Chambers s, 
Encyclopjedia, English, _ . 
Encyclopedia MetropoUtana, 


. . Eng. Ency. 
. . Ency. Metr. 

ESM,Tohn{ScXhjkist;^ 

Eusden, Lawrence (poet ; d. 1730). - • 

Eustace. Rev. John Chetwode (Tour 

through Italy, tZvp,. * ’ .• 'f 

Evans, Sir John. LL,D.(.4«r«,.<Stn»r 

/,»/*««* 1879), •••■„••• 


Eustace. 


AUTHOBS QUOTED. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Faber, Dr, Fred. Wm. (poet; 1815-1863), Fader. 
Faber, Geo. Stanley {theol.; 1773-1854), G. S. Fader, 
Fabyan, Robert (chronicler ; 1450-1512), Fabyan. 
Fairfax, Edwd. (poet; d. 1632), . . . Fairfax. 
Fairholt, F. W. (antiq. and art writer; 

1814-1866), Fairholt. 

Falconer, Wni. (poet; 1730-1769), . . Faicofter. 

Fanshawe, Sir Rich, (statesman and 

poet; 1608-1666), Fansha-we. 

Faraday, Michael {1791-1867}, .... Faraday, 
Farquhar, Geo. (dramatist; ,1678-1707). Geo. Farg 7 {har. 
Farrar, Fred. Wm., D.D. (1831-1903), . Farrar, 
Favour, Dr. John (eccles. writer; d 1623), Dr, Favour, 
Fawkes, Francis (poet; 1701-1777), . . Fawkes. 
Featley, Daniel (divine ; 1582-1644), . . Dr. Featley, 
Fell, Jn., D.D. (Bp.of Oxford; 1625-1686), Bf. Fell. 
Fellowes, Robert, LL.D. (religious and 

raise, writer; 1770-1847), Fellcnves. 

Felthani, Owen {Besolves, 162S), , . . Felthaw. 

Felton, Henry, D.D. (1679-1740), . . , Felton. 

Fenton, Elijah (poet ; 1683-1730), . . . Fenton. 
Fergusson, Jas. (architect; tSoS-1886}, y. Fergttsson, 
Fergusson, Robert (poet; 1750-1774), . Fergusson. 
Ferrar, Nich, (relig. writer; 1592-1637), jVrb/r.FVrrtf?'. 
Ferrars, Geo. (hist, and poet ; 1512-1579), G. Ferrars. 
Ferrier, Jas. Fred, (metaph.; 1808-1S64), Ferrier. 
Ferrier, Susan E. (novelist; 1782-1854), Miss Ferrier. 
Fiddes, Richard, D.D. (divine; 1671- 

1725), Fiddes. 

Field'ing, Henry (novelist; 1707-1754), . Fielding. 
Fitmer, Edward (dramatist; wrote 1697), £. Filmer. 
Finlay, Geo„ LL.D. (hist; 1799-1875), , Finlay. 

Fish, Simon (reformer; works 1526-1530), Simon Fish. 
Fiske, John ( Amer. hist., &c.; 1842-1901), Fiske. 
Fitz-Geoffry, Chas. (poet; 1575-1636), . Fitz^Geojffry. 
Fitzroy, Admiral Robt. (1805-1865), . . Fitsroy. 
Fleetwood, Wm,, D.D. (Bishop of Ely; 

1656-1723), Bp, Fleetwood. 

Fleming, Dr. John (naturalist; 17S3- 

1857), fohn Fleming. 

Fleming, Wm,, D, D, ( Vocab. Philos . , 1858), Flem ing. 
Fletcher, Giles (poet; 158S-1623), . . G, Fletcher. 

Fletcher, John (dramatist ; 1576-1625), . y. Fletcher. 
Fletcher, Phineas (poet ; 1584-1650), . Ph. Fletcher. 

Florio, John (gram, and lexicog. ; 1545-1625), Florio, 
Floyer, Sir John, M.D. (1649-1734), . , Floyer. 
Fonblanque, Albany Win. (journalist ; 

1797-1S72), A. Fonblanque. 

Fonblanque, John de Grenier (lawyer; 

3t759-i837)» y* Fonblanque. 

Foote, Sam. (dramatist; 1722-1777), , . Foote. 
Forbes, Edw. (naturalist ; 1815-1854), Prof. Ed.Forbes. 
Forbes, James D. (physicist; 1S09- 

1868), Prof. y. D. Forbes. 

For by, Rev. Robt {Vocabulary of E. 

Anglia, 1830) Forby. 

Ford, John (dramatist; 1586-1639), . . Ford. 
Fordyce, Sir Wm. (surgeon; 1724-1792), SiVf A', 

Foreign Quarterly Review, . . . For. Quart. Rev. 

Fortnightly Review, Fortnightly Rev. 

Fosbrooke, Rev. Thos. Dudley (antiq,; 

1770-1S42}, Fosbrooke. 

Foster, John (essayist; 1770-1843), . . Foster. 
Fotherby, Martin, D.D. (1559-1619), . Pother by. 

Fountainhall, Sir J. Lauder, Lord (Scotch 
judge; Decisions, 1678-1712), . . Fountainhall, 

Fourcroy, Antoine Framjois de (French 

chemist; 1755-1809), Trans. Fourcroy. 

Fownes, George (chemist ; 1815-1S49), 

Fownes or Geo. Fownes. 
Fox, Charles James (1749-1806), . . . Fox. 

Foxe, John (martyrologist ; 1517-1587), Foxe. 
Francis, Dr. Philip (trans. of Horace, &c.; 
d. 1743), ........... P. Francis. 

Franklin, Benj. (1706-1790) Franklin. 

Fraser, A, Campbell, LL.D. (professor 

of logic, Edinburgh), Prof. Fraser. 

Freeman, Ed. Aug. (hist.; 1823-1892), E, A, Freeman, 
Froude, James Anthony (hist; 181S-1S94), Froude, 

Fry th, John (reformer ; martyred 1533), Fryth. 
Fulke, William, D.D. (d. 1589), . . . Fulke, 

Fuller, Andw. (Baptist divine; 1754-1815), A. Fuller. 
Fuller, Thomas (divine; 1608-1661), , Fuller, 

Galloway, Robert {Scotch Poems, 1788), R. Galloway. 
Galt, John (Scotch novelist ; 1779-1839), Galt. 

Galton, Francis (travels, &c.), . . Fraftcis Galton. 
Garner, Robert (naturalist), , R. Garner, 

Garnett, Rev. Rich, (philol.; 1790-1851), Garnett. 
Garrett John (Class. Dick, of India, Garrett, 

Garrick, David (actor, &c.; 1716-1779), Garrick. 
Garth, Sir Sara., M.D, (poet; 1672-1719), Garth. 
Gascoigne, George (poet; 1536-1577), . Gascoigne. 
Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn (novelist; 

1810-1865) Mrs. Gaskell. ■ 

Gauden, John, D.D. (Bp. of Worcester; 

1603-1662), Bp. Gauden. 

Gay, John (poet; 1688-1732) Gay. 

Gayton, Edmund (humorous writer; 

1609-1666), Gayton. 

Geddes, Alex,, LL.D. (Bibl. crit; 1737- 

1802}, Dr. A. Geddes. 

Geddes, Sir Wm, D. (prof, of Greek, and 
prin, Aberd. Univ.; 1828-1900), . . . Prof. Geddes. 

Geikie, James (geologist), Geikie. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Gent. Mag. 

Gerarde, John (surgeon; 1545-1607), . Gerarde. 
Gibbon, Edward (historian ; 1737-1794), Gibbo?t. 


, Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet as 

Gibbs, Josiah Willard (American philol; 

1790-1861) Prof. Gibbs. 

Gifford, Rev. Rich, (divine; 1725-1807), R. Gifford. 
Gifford, Wm. (critic, &c.; 1757-1826), . Gifford. 
Giles, Henry (Amer. lecturer; 1809-1882), H, Giles, 
Gilly, William Stephen, D.D. (Canon of 

Durham; d. 1855), Dr. Gilly, 

Gilpin, Wm. (divine, writer on scenery, 

&c., 1724-1804), PV, Gilpin. 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-1898), . Gladstone, 
Glanville, Joseph (philosophical treatises, 

&c.; 1636-16^), Glanville. 

Glen, William (Scotch poet; 1789-1826), IFm. Glen. 
Glennie, John S. Stuart, M.A., . . Stuart Glennie, 

Glossarjf of Architecture, 1850, . . Oxford Glossary. 
(jlover, Richard (poet ; 1712-1785), . , Glover. 
Godwin, Wm. (novelist; 1756-1836), . , Godwin. 
Golding, Arthur (poet; works 1563-1580), Golding. 
Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774), .... Goldsmith. 
Good, John Mason, M.D. (science, poetry, 

&c,; 1764-1827) Dr. Good, 

Goodman, Godfrey (Bp. of Gloucester ; 

1583- 1653) Bp. Goodman. 

Goodman, John, D.D. (works, 1679- 

1697), . . .... . . , . Dr. y. Goodman. 

Goodrich, Chauacey Allen (Ed. of TVeb~ 
sier's Did., which in the hnp. Did. is 
referred to under his name; 1790-1860), Goodrich, 
Goodwin, John (divine; 1593-1665), . . Goodwin. 
Googe, Bamaby (poet; works 1560-1579), Gcoge. 
Gordon, James (Bishop of Aberdeen; 

works 1679-1703), , Bp. Gordon. 

Gore, Cath. Grace (novelist ; 1799-1861), Mrs. Gore. 
Gorges, Sir Arthur {Reg. for Pub. Com* 
merce, . . , . . , , , Sir A, Gorges. \ 

Gosse, Edmund W. (poet), , . . . E. IF. Gosse, 

Gotch, Rev, Fred, Wm., LL.D., . . . F.lF.Gotch. , 

Gough, Richard (antiq.; 1735-1809), . Gough. \ 

Gower, John {poet; 1320-1402), . , . Cower. i 

Grafton, Richard (chronicler; wrote 1562), Grafton. \ 
Graham, Thomas (chemist; 1S05-1869), . Graham, 
Grahame, James (poet; 1765-1811), . . Grahame. 
Grainger, Jas., M.D. (poet ; 1723-1767), Grainger. 
Granger, Thomas (religious wiiter; 

works 1616-1621), . . . . . . . . Granger. 
Grant, James (novelist; 1822-87), . . . fas. Grant. 
Granville, George, Viscount Lansdowne 
(poet, &c.; 1667-1735), ...... Granville, 

Grattan, Thomas C. (novelist; 1796-1S64), T.C.Grattan. 
Graunt, John {Bills of Mortality, 1662), Gratmi. 
Graves, Rev, Richard jSriivoifr, 

&c.; 1715-1804), ........ Graves. 

Gray, Asa (Amer, botanist ; 1810-1888), Asa Gray. 
Gray, Thomas (poet ; 1716-1771), . . Gray. 

Green, John Richard (hist.; 183S-1S83), y. R, Green. 
Green, Matthew (poet; 1667-1737), . , Mat. Green. 
Green, T. H. (philos.; 1836-1882), . . . T.ff.Greejt. 
Greene, Robert (dramatist; 1560-1592), Greene, 
Greenhill, Thos. (Art of Embalming, x^os), Greenhill. 
Greg, William Rathbone (essayist; 

1809-1881), . . . , : . , . . . IV. R. Greg. 

Gregory, George, D.D. (misc. writer; 

1754-180S), . Dr. G, Gregory, 

Gregory, John (divine; 1607-1646), , fohH Gregory. 
Gretton, Phillips, D.D. {Sermons, &c., 

1725-1732), .... . . . . . . Gretton. 

Grewj Nehemiah, M.D. (naturalist; 1628- 
171X), . . . . ... . . .N.Graoox Grezu. 

Grew, Obadiah, D.D, (divine; 1607-1698), O. Gre-w. 
Grey, Zachary, LL.D. (critic, &c.; 16S7- 
1766), . . . . •. . . . . . . Zachary Grey. 

Grindal, Archbishop (1519-1583), , . Abp. Grindal. 
Grose, Francis (antiq.; 1731-1791), . . Grose. 

Grote, George (hist.; 1794-1871), . . . Grote. 

Grove, Sir George (Biblical scholar and 
writer on music, &c.; 1820-1900), . . Grove. 
Guardian, The, 1713. . . • • - • . Guardian. 

Guest, Ed. , LL.D. {English Rhythtns, 

1838; 1800-1SS0), . . Guest. 

Gurnall, William (divine; 1617-1679), . Gurftall. 
Guthrie, Rev. Thos,, D.D. (1S03-1873), . Dr. Guthrie. 
Guthrie, Wm. (geog.; 170S-1770 ), ... IV. Guthrie. 
Gwilt, Joseph (architect; 1784-1863), . Gwilt. 

Habington, Wm. (poet ; 1605-1645), . . Habingion. 
Racket, John, D.D. (Bp.; Life of Abp. 

WtUiatns; 1592-1670) Bp. Hacket. 

Hackluyt, Rich. {Voyages; 1553-1616), Hackiuyt. 
HakewillGeo., D.D. (theol; 1579-1649), Hakenoill. 
Hale, Sir Matthew (jurist; 1609-1676), . Sir M. Hate. 
Hales, John, of Eton (divine and critic ; 

1584- 1656), Hales. 

Haliburton, Thos. Chandler (Sara Slick; 

1802-1865), Haliburton. 

Halifax, Chas, Montague, Earl of (1661- 

1715), * . Ld. Halifax. 

Hall, Arthur (trans. of Iliad, 1581), . , A. Hall. 
Hall, Edwd. (chronicler ; 1499-1547), . Hall. 

Hall, Fitzed. (Eng. philol; d. 1901), Fiizedward Hall. 

Hall, John (poet; 1627-1656) fokn Hall. 

Hall, Joseph, D.D. (Bp.of Norwich; 1574- 

1636), Bp. Halt. 

Hall, Marshall M.D. (1796-1857), » . Dir. M. Hall. 

Hall Robt, (divine ; 1764-1831), . . , R, Hall. 
Hall Mrs.S.C.(novel„&c.; 1800-1881). Mrs.S.C.Hall. 
Hallam, Henry (hist.; 1778-1859), . . Hallam. 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene (Amer. poet; 1790- 
1867} Halleck. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Halliwell, James O. (antiq,; iS2(>-i889), . HalliwdL 
Hallywell, Henry (divine; wrote ab. 1680), Hallywell. 
Halyburton, Thos. (divine; 1674-1712}, Halyhurton. 
Hamilton, Alex. (Amer. statesman and 

soldier; 1757-1804), 4 . Hamilton. 

Hamilton, Elizabeth {Cot. of Glenburnie; 

1758-1816) Elis. Hamilton. 

Hamilton, Walter (geog.; works 1815-20), Hamilton. 

Hamilton, Sir Wm. (metaph.; 1788- 

1856), Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Hammond, Henry, D.D. {divinej-ieas-idco),//^:^?^^;/^?. 
Hannier, Jonathan (divine; d. 1687}, . Hanmer. 

Hannay, James (novelist, &c.; 1827-1873), Hamtay. 
Hardinge, George (miscel. writer; 1744- 

iSs6), . G. Hardinpe. 

Hardyng, John (chronicler; 1378-1465), Hardyng. 
H3re,A.J.C. (biog.,top„&c.; 1834-1903), A.y. C. Hare. 
Harford, John S, (biog.; 1785-XS66), . y. S. Harford. 
Hargrave, Francis (Law; 1741.-1821), . Hargravt. 

Harington, Sir John (poet, &c.; 1561- 

1612), Sir y. Harington. 

Hannar, John (Prof. Greek; d. 1670), . Harmar. 
Harper, Robt. Goodloe (Amer. lawyer; 

1763-1825), R. G. Harper. 

Harrington, Jas. {Oceana, 1656), . fas. Harrington. 
Harris, James (philol; 1709-17S0), . . Harris. 
Harrison, John (works 1570-1600), . , y, Harrison. 
Harte, Francis Bret (American writer of 
tales, &:c.; 1839-1902), ...... Bret Harte. 

Flarte, Walter (poet, &c.; 1700-1774), . IV. Harte. 
Hartley, David, M.D. (philos.; 1705-1757), Hartley. 
Hartlib, Samuel (miscel. writer ; works 

1645-1659), Hartlib, 

Harvey, Gabriel (poet ; iS4S-t63o)> • . t?. Harvey. 
Hanley, Vim., M.D. (anatomist; 1578- 
1657), ............ Harvey. 

Hawes, Stephen (poet ; wrote 1517), . Hawes. 

Hawkesworth, John, LL.D. (essayist, 

&c.; 1715*1773). Hawkesworth. 

Hawkins, Sir John {Hist, of Music; 

1719-17S9}, Sir y. Hawkins, 

Hawkins, Sir Rich, {navig.;d. 1622), Sir R. Hawkins, 
Hawthorn, Nathaniel (1804-1864), , . Hawthorn. 

Hay, Wm. (M.P. for Seaford ; i70o*'i735), IV. Hay. 
Haydon, Benj. Rob, (artist ; i7£6-iS46), S. R. Haydon, 
Hayward, Abraham, Q.C. (1802-1884), A. Hayward. 
Haywai-d, Jas. {1635), , . . . ’ . fas. Hayward. 
Hayward, Sir John (hist.; d, 1627), Sirf. Hayward, 
Hazlitt, Wm. (critic, &:c.; 177S-1830), . HasHtt. 
Heath, James (hist.; 1629- 16O4), . . , f. Heath. 
Heber, Reginald, D.D., Bp. (1733-1826), Bp, Heber. 
Helps, Sir Arthur (hist, and essayist; 

1817-1875) Helps. 

Henians, Felicia D, (poetess; 1794-1835), Hemans. 
Henfrejr, Arthur (botanist; 1819-1859), . Henfrey. 
Henley, Rev. John (orator; 1692-1756}, Rev, f, Henley. 
Henry, Patrick (Amer. lawyer; 1736- 
1799), . . . . . . .... . . P. Heftry. 

Henslow, Rev. John Stevens (botanist; 

1796-1S61), Henslow. 

Herbert, Lord Edwd., of Cherbury 

{1581-1648) Ld. Herbert. 

Herbert, George (poet ; 1593-1632), , . G. Herbert. 
Herbert, Sir Thos. (traveller; 1606- 

1682), Sir T. Herbert. 

Herd, David ( Coll, of Scotch S9ngs,vj€^, Herd, 
Herrick, Robert (poet; 1591-1662), . . Herrdek. 
Herschel. Sir John F. W. (1790-1871), Sir f. Hersehel. 
Hewyt, John, D.D. (sermons, 1658), , . Hewyt, 
Heylin, Peter, D.D. (1600-1662), . . . Heylin. 
Heywood, Thos. (dramatist ; d. ab. 1641}, Heywood. 
Hickes, Geo., D.D, {1642-1715), , . . Hickes. 
Hicks, Francis (trans. of Lucian; 1566- 

1630), Fr, Hides. 

Hill, Aaron (poet, &c.; 1685-1750), . . Aaron Hill, 
Hillhouse, Jas. A. (Amer. poet; 1789- 

1S41) . . Hillhouse. 

Hobbes, Thos. (philosoph.; 158S-1679), Hobbes. 
Hoblyn, Rich. D, (chemist, &c.; wrote 

1841-1851), . Hoblyn. 

Hoffman, C, F. (Amer. poet, &c- ; 1806-1884), Hoffman. 
Hogg, James (Ettrick Shepherd; 1772- 

1835) Hogg. 

Holder, Wm., D.D. {Elements of Speech, 

1669), Holder. 

Hole. Rev. Sam. Reynolds (1819-1904), S. R. Hole. 
Holinshed, Raphael (chronicler; wrote 

1577) Holinshed. 

Holland, Sir Henry, M.D. {1788-1873), Sir H. Holland. 
Holland, Philemon, M.D. (translator; 

1552-1636) . . Holland, 

Hollyband, Claud (lexicog.; works 1573- 

1579), Hollyband. 

Holme, Randle (Armoury, , Randle Holme. 

Holmes, Abiel, D.D. (Amer. hist.; 1763- 

1837}, A, Holmes. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Amer. poet, 

•Stc ; 1809-1894), O.W. Half lit s. 

Holyday, Barten, D.D. {1593-1661}, . . Holyday, 
Homilies of the Ch. of Eng., .... Homily. 
Hood, Thomas (poet, &c.; 1798-1S45), . Hood. 
Hook, Theodore Edwd. (novelist, &c.; 

1788-1841),. . T.Hook. 

Hook, Walter Farquhar, D.D. (Dean of 
Wore.; 1798-1875), ..... , . Hook, 

Hooker, Richard (divine; 1553-1600), . Hooker. 
Hoole, Jno, (trans. of Tasso, &c.; 1727-1803), ffoole. 
Hooper, Geo., D.D,, Bp. (1640-1727), . Bp. Hooper. 



atjthoes quoted. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. ^ 

King. Henry. D.D., Bp. (159X-X669), • Bp. King 

King, Wm., D.D. (Abp. of Tuam; 1630- 

Kta?W>i,'l.Li). ‘(himorius poetty, 

wm. ihiit.;x3n-ii9.). 

Kiilsley, Eev. Cto. (18^^1875). ■ ■ 

Ktogsley.Haxw <> 3 ^ 7 S 7 S)’ • • • ' ^ 

Kirby, Will, (entomol; 17S9-1850). • • 

Kirwan,Rich. (physicist; I733"i8i2), . 

Kitto, John, D.D. {1804-1854). . . 

Knatchbnll Sir Norton^ (Bibhcal cube; 

Kn^Edwrd (Trya 0/ Trutk,i^^), Ed, Knight. 
Knighl^EdwardH. {Arner.Meck.DzcU^^ 

K 2 hlwm:.LLb.(PrkM;ralpkos).Prj;:A^^^^^^^^ 
KnoUes, Rich, {hist.; d. 1621). • • • ■ 

Knox. John (reformer; 1505-1372). • • 

Robert (Island 0/ Ceylon, Rob. Knox. 

Knox, Vicesimus. D.D. (essayist; 17S2- 

Kollock, Henry, D.D. (divine; 1778-1819), Kolloch. 
Kyd, Thos. (dramatist; works tS 94 '-iS 99 )» Aya. 

Lmng, Samuel (Re.ndence in Norway, 

&c.; wrote 1836-1852) Bazng. 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), . • • * 

Lamb, Patrick Bamb s Cookery, xiu 

Lambarde, Wm. (Perambul. 0/ Kent, ^ 

1576). 

Landon, 

Landor, 

Lane,r 


Cited in 

'■ '/Diet.; as, . . 

^98), Hooper. 

. , Ep. Hopkins, 

, Bp. Home, 

3o6), Horsley. 

, Ld. Houghton, 

„ ,^,,-1666), Honaeli. 

Mary Howiii or Howitt. 

. Pf^. Hotoitt or Howitt. 

HisiovieofHudith, 

T. Hudson. 
y. Hughes. 

T. Hughes. 

Huloet 
Hume. 

Hunt, Leigh {1784-1859). Knox, 

Hunter, Henry, D.D. (1741-1802), . • ^ 

Hurd, Rich,, D.D., Bp. (1720-1808), . . Bp. Hurd. 
Hutchinson. Thos., D.D. (theol.; wrote 

Hdchinson. 

Hutchmson‘Dr.Thos.Jos.(traveller),7'.y.^<^2'*>wo«- 
Hutton, Chas. (math.; 1737-1823), . • • 

Huxley, Thos. Henry (biol.; 1825-1895), . Huxloy. 

Hive, Jacob (Book of Rasher, 17S1). • 

Illustrated London News, . . . III. London News. 

Inchbald, Elizabeth (dramatist, &c.; 

Inchbald. 

Ingelow, Jean (poetess; 1S20-1897), . 3 ^ea» Ingelow. 

Cosmo (hist, “-d 

Irving.W^hington (1783-1859). Irving ox IT. Irving. 


Ludlow, Edmund (Memoirs, 169^-1099), 

Lydgate, John (poet; 1375-1461). . • • Ly^B^^. 

LLfEdwd. (Anglo-Sax. scholar; f 94-1767). 

Lyeli, Sir Charles (geol.; 1797-1875). * SxrC.Lyell, 

1 yly. John (dramatist, &c.; 1553-1600). Lyly. 

Lyndsay.Sir David (Scotdi poet; 

Ly^lton,” Geo.. Lord (1709-1773). • . Ld. LyUeUon. 

Macaulay.Thos. Babingtom Lord {1800- 

M^-Sthy. Justin (novelist, &c.), 

M'Clintock, Admiral Sir Fran. Leopold, M Clintock. 
M‘Cosh. Jas., D.D. (metaph.; 1811-1894). H tosh. 
M'Culloch. J. M., D.D. (educational 

I works; 1801-1883), f.M.M CtMoch. 

I M'Culloch, John Ramsay (poht. econ.; 

1789-1864), 

Macdougall, Sir P. L. (general; 1819-94). Macdougall. 
Mackenzie, Henry (Man of Feeling; vjig,- 
jg V Henry Mackenzie. 

Mackintosh, Sir Jas. (philos. and hist^ Mffrhintosh 
1765-1832), ........ Sir f. Mackintosh. 

Macklin, Charles (dramatisj: 

Maclagan, ^ ' , 


Names in full and dates. 

Hooper, Robt., M.D. (Med. Diet., 1 
Hopkins. Ezekiel, Bp. (1633-1090). 
Horne, Geo., D.D., Bp. (173^1792) 
Horsley, Sam., LL.D., Bp. ti733-i 
Houghton, Lord (poet; 1S09-1885), 
Howell. James (traveller, drc.; i594' 
Howitt, Mary (1805-1888), . A 
Howitt, William (1793-1879). ■ 

Hudson, Thos. (poet; Ihsic. - 

H?iSs, John (poet; 1677-1720). 
Hughes, Thos. (novelist, &c.; 1823-96), 


^ ,16907-1797), Macklin. . v ': [ 

Mlcir^arZTieZ '(poet ; 1811-1880), . Maclagan. 
Macready.W.Chas. (1793-X873). . • • 

Madan, H. G. (chemist), . . ' * * * Madison 
Madison. James (Pres. U.S.; i75X;i836), 

Madox, Thos. (antiquary; d. 1726), . . Madox. 

Malla,’ David (poet: TTOo-t^Sj. ■ • • 

Mallet, Robt.. C.E. (1810-1881), . . • H 

Malone, Edmund (antlq.. &c.; I74t-i8x2), 

Malory, Six T\\o^.(King Arthur, xA^$).BtrT. Malory. 
Mandplle. Bernard de (poet: 

M^uisiriota de (ttavellerjx^^ 

Ma?nl’ Horace. LL.D. (Amer. educa- ^ 

Mansei! Henry Longueville (philoso- . 

9.VXX Lauder. Markham, Sir Albert Hastings. j^^rkham. 

.L^^^Ston. j^^^j.j^ Gervase^(poet.&c.; works 

Lawrence. Mariow^Chrismpher (1564-1393). - ^ 

Layard. Marmion. Shakerley ^ i602-i639)j^«^^^^^^ 

Laycock. Marryat. Capt. Fred. (1792-1848). ^ • • Mar^yaz. 
y. Le Conte. Marsh, Geo. Perkins (Amer. philoL, 1801-^ ^ 

MSH-erier-t. b.b.'.ip/ot B;^ 

Mmth, jimes, D.D. (Amw. div.; 1794- ^ 
'i'^Leiah^^' Mmshk, John (Amer. jurist; 1755-18^). 

’ ■ Marshall'sLifeofPFashingtonoxyudgeM^^^^^ 

I or Leighton. Marston. John (poet; ^S7°-i63f • • 

, C. G. Leland. Martin. Edwd. (Dean of Ely, 

^.yT£nd. hirdisirTlmodor;. : *. • Theo. Martin 

’ n r. . 

! LeN^T ' Martineau, Harriet (1802-1876), . . H 

Martineau, Rev. Jas.._D.D. (1803-1900), y. to 

rlotte Lennox. Martyn. John (botanist ; 1699-17^ . - 

R.rEstrange. Marvell. Andrew (poet. &c.; 16^1678). 

T vTe.e,tn Cpfi. naxicoe'.: 1735-1806), . . Mason. 


LetitiaE. (poetess; 1802-1838), Landt 

j*, Walter Savage (1775-1864).. • 

Lane, Ed. Wm. (Arabic sch.; 1801-1876), Lane. 
Langhorne, Rev. Jn. (Plutarch's Lives; 

1735-1779). • • * * '7 W 

Lardner, Dr. Dionysius {i793-i8S9). • • ^ara 

Lassell,Wm. (astron,; 1799-1S80), . . Lasst 

Latham, Dr. P. Mere (medical works, 

,a.,n THdc &:cl Dr.P.M.Lc 

Latlmm, Robert G. (philol.; 1812-1888). . Lath. 
Lathrop, Joseph (Amer. divine; i 73 i- . _ 

1S20), . • • • • ' * ■ • * 'i 

I Latimer. Hugh (reformer; 1490-1555). • Lati. 


x 8 “iT . V . • ■ • * ■ ■ 

Lightfoot, Jn., D.D. (divine ; 1602-1675). Lightfooi. 
Lindley, John (botanist; 1799-1865).’ • Lindley. 

Linwood, Rev, Wm. (Greek scholar; ^ ^ ! 

-works 1841-1860), ... . • • • • Linwood. 
Lithgow, Will, (traveller; 1583-1640), . Lithgow. 

Livingstone, David, LL.D„D.C.L. (tra- 

vellL; 1813-1873) • ■ • 

Lloyd, Robt. (poet; 1733-1764), • ■ * . , 

Lloyd, Wm. (Bp. of Worcester; 1627-1717). Bp. Lloyd. 
Locke, John (1632-1704), 

Lockhart, John Gibson (1794-1854). • • ^ 

Lockyer, Sir Jos, Norman (astron.), . y. N. Lockyer. 
Lodge, Thos., M.D. (dramatist; 1556-1625). Lodge. 
Loe, Wm., D.D. (Sermons, 1611-1623), Loe. 

Logan, John (poet, &c.; 1748-1788). • Logan. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-1882), 

Lord, Henry (Relig.of the Persees. 1630). Lord. 
Loudon, John Claudius (botanist; 1783- 



Loveday, Robert (Letters, 1659), . . . Loveday. 

Lovelace, Richard (poet; 1618-1658). . Lovelace. 

Lover, Samuel (novelist, &c.; 1797-1868). S. Lover. 
LoweU. James Russell (Amer. poet, &c.; 

1819-1891), y- B. LoweU. 

Lower, Mark Antony (antiq.; 1813-1876), Lower. 

Lowth, Robt., D.D., Bp. (1710-1787), . Bp. Lowih. 
/ Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebury), SirJ. Lubbock. 


Melmoth. 
y. Melton. 


Meyrick, 

Mickle. 

Middleton.. 


T. Middleton 
, Miege. 


AUTHOBS QUOTED. 




Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Mill, John, D.D. {divine; 1645-1707), , Dr. y. Mill, 
Mill, John Stuart (1806-1873), , , . . y. S. Mill. 
Miller, Hugh (geoL; 1802-1856), . . Hugh Miller. 
Miller, W. Allen (chem.; 1817-1870), W. Allen Miller. 
Miiman, Henry Hart, D.D. (1791-1S68), Milman. 
Milner, Jos. (eccies. hist; 1744-1797), . Milner. 

Milton, John {1608-1674), Milton. 

Minot, Lawrence (poet; wTote about 

1330-1350), Minot. 

Minshew, John (lexicog. ; works 1599- 

1627) Minshew. 

Minstrelsy of Scot, Border (Sir Walter 

Scott), Border MmstreLiy. 

Mirror for Magistrates, The, 1559, . Mir. for Mags. 

Mitford, Rev. J. (poet and editor; 1781- 

1836) y. Mitford. 

Mitford, Wm. (hist, of Greece ; 1744-1827), Mitford. 
Miv.irt, St.George (biol. ; 1827-1900), St.George Mivart. 
Moir, Dav. M. {Delta) (poet; 1798-1851), D. M. Moir. 
Monboddo, James Burnet, Lord (Scotch 

judge; 1714-1799), Monboddo. 

Mongredien, Aug. {Trees & Shrubs, 

1870), . A. Mongredien. 

Monmouth, Henry Carey, Earl of (hist.; 

1596-1661), £arl of Monmouth. 

Montagu, Lady M. W. {1690-1762), . . 

Ladjr M. W, Montagu. 
Montague, Walter (relig. writer; works 

1629-1654), W. Montague. 

Montgomery, James (poet; 1771- 

1854), yames Montgomery. 

Monthly Review, 1749-1845, Month. Bev. 

Moore, Edward (dramatist; 17x2-1757), JS. Moore. 
Moore, Dr. John (novelist, &c.; 1730- 

1802), Dr. y. Moore. 

Moore, Thos. (poet; 1779-1852), . . . Moore. 

More, Hannah (moralist; 1745-1833), Mrs. H. More. 
More, Henry, D.D. (1614-1687), . . Dr. H. More. 
More, Sir Thos. (1480-1535), .... Sir T. More. 

Morell, Dr. J. D. (philos,, &c.; 1816-91), y.D.Moreil. 
Morgan, Lady Sydney (novelist, &c.; 

1786-1859) Lady Morgan. 

Morier, James (traveller; 1780-1848), . . Morier. 
Morley, John (biog. and essayist), . yohn Morley. 
Morris, Richd., LL.D. (philol; 1833-94), Dr. Morris. 
Morris, William (poet; 1834-1S96), ... IK Morris. 
Mortimer, ]n. {Art of Husbandry, Mortimer. 

Morton, John (Bp. of Ely; 1410-1500), Bf Morton. 
Morton, Thos. (dramatist; 1764-1838), Morton. 
Moseley, Walter M. {Archery, 1792), JK. M. Mosely. 
Mosheim, Johann Lorenz (eccies. hist; 

1694-1753) Mosheim. 

Motherwell, Will, (poet; 1797-1833), . Motherwell. 

Motley, John Lothrop (hist.; 1814-1877), Motley. 
Mountagu, Rich., Bp, (1578-1641), . . Mouuiagu. 

Moxon, Chas, {Mineralogy, 183S), . . Moxon. 
Moxon, Jos. (scientist; 1627-1700), . . y os. Moxon. 
Mozley, Herbert ISevrm.B.n'i (Law Diet., S Mosley & 
Whiteley, Geo. Crispe > 1876), i. Whiteley. 

Mozley, Jas. Bowling, D.D. (1813-1878), Dr. Mozley. 
Muller, Fred. Max (philol.; 1823-1900), . Max Miiller. 
Mulock, Dinah Maria (novelist; 1S26-87), Mrs. Craik. 
Munday, Anthony (poet; 1533-1633), Ant. Munday. '■ 
Mure, Wm. {Greek Lit.;; . JV. Mure. 

Murphy, Arthur (dramatist, &c,; 1730- 

1805), A. Murphy. 

Musgrave, Sir Rich., M.P. {x'i'^xZ\%),SirR.Mnsgrave. 

Nabbes, Thos. (dramatist; d. 1645), . Nabhes. 

Nairne, Caroline OHphant, Baroness 

(poetess; 1766-1845}, Lady Nairne. 

Napier, Gen. Sir W’m. F, P. (hist; 1785- 

1860) Sir IV. F. P. Napier. 

Nares, Robert, Archd. {Glossary to 

Shak.?pere, &c.; 1753-1829) Nares. 

Nash, Thos. (dramatist ; 1538-1600), . Nash. 

National Review, 1855-1864, . . . National Rev. 

Naunton, Sir Robert (statesman; 1563- 

1635) SirR. Natmton. 

Neale, John Mason, D.D. (1818-1866), . Neale. 
Nelson, Robt (relig. writer; i6s6”i7is), R. Nelson. 
Newcourt, Richard {Becks. Hist, of 
London, 1708-1710), ... . . . . Newcourt. 
Newman, John Hen., Card, (1801-90), y. H. Newman. 
New Monthly Magazine, 1821-1871, N. Month. Mag. 
Newton, Sir Isaac {1642-1727), .... Naoton. 
Newton, Rev. John (1725-1807), . Rev. y. Newton. 

Newton, Thos., D.D. ( Bp. of Bristol ; 

1704-17S2) Bp. Newton. 

Nichol, John Pringle (astron.; 1804-1859), Prof. Nichol. 
Nichols, John (.LfA 1744-1826), . Nichols. 

Nicholson, Henry Alleyne, M.D. (Prof. 

Nat. Hist.; 1844-1899), .... H. A. Nicholson, 
Nicholson, Wm. (chem.; 1738-1815), . Nicholson. 

Nicholson, Wm. (Scotch poet; 1782- 

1S49), Wm. Nicholson. 

Nicolls, Thos. ( Trans, of Thucydides, 1550), Nicolls. 
Nicolson, Wm. (Bishop of Carlisle; 1655- 

1727) Bp. Nicolson. 

Noble, Rev. Mark (antiq.; d. 1827), . . Mark Noble. 
Noble, Sam. (Swedenborg, div,; d. 1853), Noble. 
Norden, John (topog., &c.; 1548-1625), Norden. 
Norris, John (divine; 1637-1711), . . . Norris. 
North American Review, . . . North Am. Rev. 
North British Review, 1844-1S71, . North Brit. Rev. 
North, Dudley, fourth Lord (i6o4-i<5<57), Ld. North, 
North, Hon. Roger (biog., &c.; 1650- 
1733), Roger North. 


Names in full and dates. Diet as 

North, Sir Thos. (trans. of Pltttarch, 

iS79)» North. 

Northbrooke,Rev. John (wrote ^$^e>-VlxllS\,Northbrooke. 
Nott, J. C„ M.D. (Amer. ethnoL; 1804-1873), Nott, 

O’Donovan, John, LL.D. (archmoL; 

1809-1861), Dr, O'Donovan. 

O’Keefe, John (dramatist; 1747-1733), . Keefe. 
Oldham, John (poet ; 1653-1683), . . . Oldham. , 
OHphant, Mrs. M. (novelist; 1828-97), Mrs, OHphant. I 
Osborne, Francis (moral writer; is^?-i6s9), Osborne. 
Otway, Thos, (dramatist; 1651-1685), Otway. 

Ouida (Louise de la Ramd, novelist), . Ouida. 
Outred,Marcelline(Ej3!»w.^/'?*<nEf.,is8o), Outred. 
Overbury, Sir Thos. (poet, &c,; 13S1- 

1613), Sir T. Overbury. 

Owen, Rich, (naturalist; 1804-1892), . Owen. 

Ozell, John (translator; d. 1743)* . . . Oxeli. 

Page, David (geologist ; 1S14-1S79), . , Page. 

Pagit, Ephraim (divine ; 1375-1647), . Epk, Pagit. 

Paine, Thos. {Age ofRectson; 1736-1809), T. Paine. 
Paley, Will., D.D. (moral. phiL; 1743-1805), Paley. 
Palfrey, John Gorham, D.D., LL.D. 

(.American historian; 1796-1881), . . Palfrey. 
Palgrave, Sir Francis (1788-1861), Sir F. Paigrave. 
Palgrave, Wm. Gilford ( Travels in 
Arabia, 1862-1863), . . . . . W. G. Palgrave. 

Palmerston, Henry Temple, Lord 

(statesman ; 1784-1865) Palmerston. 

Palsgrave, John {French Grafnmar, 1530), Palsgrave. 
Parke, Robt. {Histoty of China, 1588}, R. Parke. 
Parker, Sam. {Biblio. Biblica; 1680-1730), Sam.Parker. 
Parker, Sam., D.D., Bp. {1640-1687), . Bp. Parker. 
Parker, Theodore ( Anjer. theologian ; 

1S10-1860), Theodore Parker. 

Parnell, Thos., D.D. (poet; 1679-1718), Parnell. 

Parr, Samuel. D.D. (1747-1823), . . . Dr. Parr. 
Paterson, Jas. {Eng. ajtd Scotch Law, 1865), Paterson. 
Patmore, Coventry (poet; 1823-96), Coventry Patmore. 
PatricI:, Symon, D.D., Bp. (1626-1707), Bp, Patrick. 
Patterson, R. H. (publicist; 1821-86), R, H. Patterson. 
Paxton.Sir Joseph (botanist, &c.; 1S03-1S65), Paxton. 
Peacham, Henry (works 1590-1630), . Peacham. 

Pearce, Zach., D.D. Bp. (1690-1774), . Bp. Pearce. 

Pearson, Charles H. (hist; 1830-1894), C. H. Pearson. 
Pearson, John, D.D. (Bp. of Chester; 

1612-1686), Bp. Pearson. 

Pecock, Reynold (Bp. of Chic.; 1390-1460), Bp.Pecoek. 
Peele, George (dramatist; 1553-1598), . Peek. \ 

Pegge, Sam. {Anecdotes of the Eng. j 

Lang,; 1731-1800), , ... ... Pegge. \ 

Peile, Jn. (philol), . . ...... Peik, i 

Pennant, Thos., LL.D. (naturalist, &c.; 1 

1726-1798), . . . . . . . . . . Pennant. 

Pepys, Samuel {Diary; 1632-1703), . . Pepys. 

Percy, Thomas, D.D. (Bp. of Dromore; i 

Rekf ofAnc. Eng. Poetry; 1728-1811), 

Bp. Percy, also Percy Reliq. 
Pereira, Jonathan, M.D. (1804-1833), . Pereira. 

Perkins, Wm. (divine ; 1558-1602), » . Perkins. 

Perry, Wm. (lexicog.; works 1774-1808), Perry. 

Petty (or Pettie), Sir Wm., M.D. (1623- 
1687), . . ... . . ... . Sir IV. Pettie. 

Phaer, Thos. {Trans, of Virgil, r^^), , Phaer. 
Philips, Ambrose (poet; 1675-1749), . Philips. 

Philips, John (poet; 1676-1708), . . . y, Philips, 
Phillips, Edwd. (lexicog.; 1630-1696), . E. Phillips. 
Phillips, Jn. (geol; 1800-1874), , . . . Phillips. 
Pickering, Timothy (Amer. politician; 

1745-1829), . . . T. Pickering. 

Pierce, Thomas, D.D. (1620-1691), . . Dean Pierce. 

Pinkerton, John (antiq.; 17^1826), . . Pinkerton, 
Piozzi, Mrs., previously Tbrale (1739-1821), 

Pitscottie, Rob. Lindsay of {Scottish 
Chronicles; b. about 1500), .... Pitscottie. 
Planch^, James R. (antiq,; 1796-1SS1), . Planchi. 
Playfair, Lyon, Lord (1818-1898), . . Lyo7i, Playfair. 
Plot, Robt., LL.D. (naturalist; 1640-1696), Plot. 
Pluratree, Robt. {Uftiv, of Carnb,, 1^82), Plumtree. 
Poe, Edgar Allan (1811-1849), , . . . Poe. 

Pollok, Robert (poet ; 1799-1827), . , . R. Pollok. 

Pomfret, John (poet; 1667-1703), . . Pomfret. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), . . , . Pope. ' 

Pope, Walter, M.D. (works 1666-1698), Dr, W. Pope. 
Porson, Richard (1759-1808), .... Person. 
Porteus, Beilby, D.D. (Bp. of London; 

1731-1808), ... . ‘ • . • - • Porteus. 

Potter, John, D.D. (Abp. of Canterbury; 

1674-1747), . . . . , . . . . . Abp. Potter. 

Pownall, T)ios. (statesman ; 1722-1803), T. Pownall, 
Praed, W. Mackworth (poet; 1802-1S39), Praed. 

Pratt, Sam. Jackson (1749-1814), ... Melmoth. 
Prescott.Wm. Hickling (1796-1859), .Prescott. 

Price, Sir Uvedale {The Picturesque; 

1747-1829), ..... . , . Sir Uvedale Price. 

Prideaux, John, D.D. (1587-1650), . . 

Prideaux ax Dr.Prideaux, 
Prior, Matthew (poet; 1664-1721), . , Prior. 

Prior, R. C. Alex., M.D. (botanist), . Dr. A. Prior. 
Proctor, Richard A. (astron.; 1837-88), R. A. Proctor. 
Prynne, Wm. {Histrio-MasHx; 1600-1669), Pryt^ne. 
Puller, Timothy, D.D. (d. 1693), . . . Dr, Puller, 
Purchas, Sam., D.D. (Pilgrimes; 1577-1628}, Purchas. 
Puttenham, George {Art qfpoesie; 1530- 
1600), . ; . . . . ... 4 . . Puttenham. 

Quarles, Francis (poet, &c.; iS9a-i644)» Quarks. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Quarterly Review. The, Quart. Rro. 

Quincy, John, M.D. (d. 1723), .... Quincy. 
Quincy, Josiah (Amer. statesman; 1772- 
1864), y. Quincy. 

Rainbow, Ed,, D.D. <Bp. of Carlisle; 

1608-16S4), Bp. Rainbow, 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1552-1618), . . . Rakig-h. 
Rambler, The (1730-1732), ..... yelmson. 
Ramsay, Allan (Scotch poet; 1685-1738), Ramsay. 
Ramsay, Andw. C. (geol; 1814-1892), A, C.Raonsay. 
Ram.say, E. B., LL.D. {Scottish Life 
and Character; . . . Deaft Ramsay, 

Ramsay, Sir Geo., Bart, (polit. econ., 

&:c,; 1S00-1S71), G. Ramsay. 

RandoIph.Bernard {Travels, 16S6-S9), Ber, Randolph. 
Randolph, Thos. (poet; 1605-1634), . . Randolph. 
Rankine, Wm. Jno. Macquorn, LL.D. 

(civil engineer ; 1320-1872), . Macqxwmt Raftkme. 

Raper, Matthew (antiq., &c. ; works 

1764-17S7) M. Raper. 

John (naturalist; 1627-1704), . Ray, 

Reade, Charles (novelist; 1814-1884), . C. Reade. 
Reade, John Edmund (poet; d. 1870), . y. E, Reade. 
Redding, Cyrus (journalist; 17S5-1870), Redduig. 
Rees, Abraham, D.D. (cyclop.; 1743-1825), Rees. 
Reeve, Thos., D.D. {Sermons, &c.; 1632-57), Reeve. 
Reeves, John, F.R.S. (law works, &:c.; 

1752-1829), Reeves. 

Reid, Capt. Mayne (novelist; 1S18-1S83), Mayne Reid. 
Reid, Thos. (philosopher ; i7to-x796>, . Reid. 
Reresby, Sir John (^/(i?7«ojVj, 1734), Siry. Rtreshy. 
Reynolds, Ed%v., D.D. (Bp, of Norwich; 

1399-1676) Bp. Reynolds. 

Reynolds, John (merchant of Exeter; 

works 1622-1629}, yokn Reynolds, 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-1792), . Sir y, Reynolds. 
Rich, Captain Barnaby (miscel. writer; 

works 1574-1610), Barnaby Rich, 

Richardson, Sir B.W, (M.D.; 1828-96), Dr, Richardson. 
Richardson, Chas. (Ie.xicog.; 1775-1865), C.Richardson. 
Richardson, John, Bp. (d. 1654}, . Bp. Richardson. 
Richardson, Sir John (naturalist; 1787- 

1S63) Sir y, Richardson. 

Richardson, Jonathan (-writer on art; 

1663-1743) yon. Richardson. 

Richardson, Sam. (novelist; 1689-1761), Richao^dson, 
Richardson, Wm, (Prof, of Latin, Univ. 

Glasgow; 1743-1814), ..... IV. Richardson. 
Riddell, Henry Scott (Scotch poet ; 1798- 

1S70), H. Scott Riddell. 

Riddell, Mrs. J. H. (novelist), . . . . Mrs. Riddell. 
Ridley, Nich., D.D., Bp. (1500-1333), . Bp. Ridley. 

Rivers, Earl of (1442-1483), Lord Rivers. 

Robert of Gloucester (chronicler; about 

1280), Robert of Gloucester. 

Robertson, Rev. Fred, Wm. (of Brighton; 

1816-1853), F.JV. Robertson. 

Robertson, George Croom (Prof. Phil of 
Mind; 1842-1892), .... Prof. G.C, Robertson. 
Robertson, Will., D.D. (historian; 1721- 

1793) Priotdpal Robertson. 

Robinson, F. W, (novelist; 1S30-1901), F. IV. Robkison. 
Robinson, Ralph (Trans, of Utopia, 

1331), . Ralph Robinson. 

Rochester, Earl of (poet ; 1647-1680), , Rochester. 
Rodwell, G. F. {Diet, of Science, 1871), . Rodwcll. 
Rogers, Daniel (divine; 1573-1652), . Daniel Rogers. 
Rogers, Henrj' (philosopher; 1806-1877), H. Rogers. 
Rogers, James E. Thorold (political 
economist; 1823-1890), .... Thorold Rogers, 
Rogers, John, D.D. {1679-1729), . . Dr. y. Rogers, 
Rogers, John (martyr; 1500-1555), . yohn Rogers, 

Rogers, Samuel (poet; 1763-1853), . . Rogers. 
Rogers, Thos. (divine ; 1550-1616), . Thos. Rogers. 
Roget, Peter Mark, M.D. {Thesaurus of 
E>ig. Wards atid Phrases; 1779-1S69), Roget. 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, M.P. (politician; 

1757-1818), . . . . . . .... Ro 7 nilly^ 

Roscoe, Sir H. E. (Prof, of Chem.) . . Prof. Roscoe. 
Roscoe, Will, (historian; 1753-1831), . . Roscoe. 
Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon, Earl of 

(poet; 1633-1684), Roscommon. 

Ross, Alex, (miscel. writer; 1590-1654), . Ross. 

Ross, Alex. (Scotch poet; 1699-1784), . A. Ross. 
Rossiter, Wm. {Dict.Scien. Terms, 1879), Rossiter. 
Roweroft, Charles (novelist ; d. 1856), . C. Rerweroft. 
Rowe, Nicholas (dramatist; 1674-1718), Rowe. 
Rowlands, Sam. (miscel. writer; d, 1634), Rowlands. 
Rowley, Will, (dram.; works 1607-1663), Rowley. 
Royal Society, History of the, . Hist. Royal Society. 
Ruskin, John, LL.D. (1819-1900), - . . Ruskin, 
Russell, Patrick, M.D. (naturalist; 1726- 

iSos), Dr. Russell, 

Russell, Sir Wm. Howard (journalist), IV, H. Russell. 

Rust, Geo., Bp. (d. 1670), Bp, Rust. 

Rutherford, Rev, Samuel (theolo.; 1600- 

1661), Rutherford, 

Ruxton, G. A. Fred, (traveller; 1821-1S48), Ruxton. 
Rycaut, Sir Paul (hist., &c.; d. 1700), . Rycaut. 
Rymer, Thos. (antiq.; 1638-1714), . . J^nter. 

Sabine, Sir Ed. (physicist ; 1788-1SS3), Gen. Sabine, 
Sachs, Julius {Text-book of Botany, 1S75), Sachs. 
Sackville, Thos., Earl of Dorset (poet; 

1536-1608), Sackville. 

Sadler, John, M.P. {Rights of the King- 
dom, 1649) y. Sadler.. 


. AtTTHOES QUOTED. 


Cited in 
Diet, as 


Sage. 


Cited in 
Diet, as 


A.H.Sayce. 
Schmidt. 
Dr. Sclater. 
Dr. 7. Scott. 
, Mich. Scott, 


Names in full and dates. 

Sa^e. John {Scotch bishop ; 1652-1711). 

St: John. Jas. Aug. 

Saintsbury, George (critic), . . ; 

Sala. Geo. Aug. (misc. -writer; 182^1895), G. A. i>ala. 
Sancroft Wm.. D.D. (Abp. of Cant. 

SmJckrs, Rich, {astro!.; works 1653-84). Rich.Sanders. 
Sftnderson, Robt., D.D. (Bp. of Line. » 

isS" 166-} • • Bjf.Satidersoftot Sajtderson. 

"“f 

Sand?s,^Sir Edwin, M.P. {Eureka Sj>e‘ . 

&c.; is6r-i629). • • • . Szr E. Sandys. 

Sandys. George (poet; i577-^44), • • . 

Sanford, Jas. (translator; works 1567-1576), 

Saakey, W. H. 0 . (Mental Diseases, 1S66}. 

Saturday Revie-w, . • • * *„ * ',. 

Savage, Marmion W. (novelist ; d. 1S72). M.lf.Savage. 
Savage. Itich. (poet; 169^1743). . • 

Savile. Sir Henry (antiq.; 1345^1621), 

Saxe, John G. (Amer. poet; 1816-1887), 

Sayce, Arch. Henry (philoi.), . • . 

Schmidt, Alex, {Shah. Lexicon, 1875}, 

Sclater, W., D.D. (theol.; d. 1626), . 

Scott, John, D.D. (theol.; 1638-1694), 

Scott, Michael (novelist ; 1789-1835), 

Scott, Thos., D.D. (commentator; 1747- 



Scott, Sir Walter {1771-1832), . - • . StrW. Scott. 

Seeker, Thos., LL.D. (Abp. of Cant.; 

1693-1768), . . • • • : • • • • 

Sedgwick, Catherine Maria (Amer. 

novelist; 1789-1S67) MissSedg'tuick. 

Sedley.SirChas. (dramatist; 1639-1701), ; 

Seelye, Julius Hawley (Amer. philosoph.), J.H. 

Selby, Prideauxjohn (naturalist; 1780- 

1867) .Selby. 

Sdden, John (polit. -writer ; 1584-1654). Selden. 
Seward, Anna (poetess; 1747-1809),. Anna Seward. 
Seward, Wm. (biog.; i747-i799), • • • 

Sewell, Geo., M.D. (dramas, &c.; d. 1726), G, Sewell. 
Shadweil, Thos. (dramatist; 1640-1692}, ShadweU. 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Cooper, Earl of 
{Characteristics of Men I i 67 j:-I 7I3). • Shaftesmry. 
Shakspere, William {1564-1616}, . . • Shah. 

Sharp, John, D.D. (Abp. of York ; 1644- 
-^^P' Sharf. 

Sharpe, Jas. B. (surg.; -works 1815-33), Sharfe. 
Sharpe, Rev. John (trans. Wm. of 

Ualmes., 1815), 5 ^* Sharpe. 

Sharpe, Samuel (Egyptologist; 1800- 
Sharpe. 

Sheffield, John (Duke of Buck,; 1649- ^ . 

Sheffield. 

Sheil,Rich, Lalor (Irish polit; 1793-1851), Shiel. 
Sheldon, Rich, (relig. works, 1611-1622), Sheldon. ^ 
Shelford, Robert (relig. writer ; 1602-1635), Shet/ora. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), . . Shelley. 
Shelton, Thos. (traus. of Don Quixote, 
j 612-20), . * 

Shenstone, William (poet ; 1714-1763), • 

Sheridan, R. B. (1751-1816),. ... . 

Sherlock, Thos., D.D. (Bp. of London; 

1678-17S,). Bt.Sh:rlcct. 

Sherwood, Robt {Eng. and Ermch 


Names in full and dates. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney (div. and essayist; 

1771-1845), . . . . S. Smith ox Sydney Smttlu 

SroSi, Sir T. (Sec. of State; 1514-1S77). Sir 7. Smith 
Smith, Will. (Dean of Ches.; 1711-1787). Smith. 

Smith. (Sir) Wm.,LL.D. (editor of class _ 

diets.; 1813-1894). . . • - - . . Dr. H . Smith. 

Smollett: Tobias (novelist; 1721-1771). • Smollett, 
^vayth, AdmivAlW. H. {Sailor's Word- 

booh; 1788-186S) Admiral Smyth. 

Somerville, William (poet; 1677-1742}, • Somerville. 
Song of Solomon, . . . • ■ • 

South, Robt, D.D. (divine ; 1633-1716), South. 
Southern, Thos. (dramatist ; 1660-1740), Southern. 
Southey, Robt (1774-1843). • • • ■ ■ 

Southwell. Robt (poet, &c.; 1560-1595). Soutlnvell. 
SoxUdins, John {Troubles in Scot., xdM- . 

1645), Spalding. 

Spectator, The (1711^1712). • ■ • • 

Spelman, Sir Henry (hist.; 1562-1641), 

Spence, Rev. Joseph (scholar and misc. 

-writer; 1699-1768}, . . • - • * ' r „ 

Spencer, Herbert (philos. writer; 1820-1903), H. Spence , 
spencer, John, D.D._ (bibl. erWe i rO^o- 

SpenL’r, Edmund (poet; i5S3-i599). • Spenser. 

Sprague, Chas. (Amer. poet; 1791-187S), Sprague. 
Sprngae,W.B.(Am=r.divineii79S-r876^^ 


Spectator, 

Spelman. 


70s. Spence. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Taylor, Bayard (poet and trans.; 1823- 

1878), Bayard Taylor. 

Taylor, Sir Henry (dramatist; 1800-86), Sir H. Taylor. 
Taylor, Isaac (philos.; 1787-1865), . ■ Js. Taylor. 

Taylor, Rev. Isaac {Words and Places, 

&c.; Isaac Taylor. 

Taylor, Jeremy (Bp. of Dromore; 1613- 



Taylor, John {‘ water poet ; ’ 15S0-1634), 7 aylor. 

Taylor, John, D.D. (Unitarian writer; 

1694-1761), Dr. 7 ohn Taylor. 

Taylor, William, of Norwich {English 

Synonyms, &C.1176S-1S36), .... W. Taylor. 
Temple, Sir W. (statesman; 162S- 

jggo) Sir IV. Temple or Temple. 

Tennant, Wm., LL.D. (poet and linguist ; 

17S4-1848) • ; • 

Tennant, Sir J. E. ^aylon; x8c4-.J^)^ 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (1809-189,). . . Trn.o/I,,.. 

Teonke, Henry (Z,d>,J'.x 67 S-g 9 , ■ 

Terry, Edward (traveller; d. r 66 o), . . h-Ttny. 

Tlrackeray.Wm. Makepeace (novehst; 

Thirlwall, Connop, D.D.. Bishop of St 

David’s (hist; 1797-1875), • • • . Bp.ThithoaU. 

Thomson, Sir C. Wyvilie (naturalist; 

isS-iSSe) Thomson. 

Thomson, James (poet; 1700-1748), • • Thomson. 
Thomson, Mowbray {Story of 


sprat. Thos. (Bp.of Roch.; 

Spring, Gardiner, D.D., LL.D. {Axn&r._ _ 
div^^i 1785-1873). ... . . . • spring. 

Stackhouse, Thos. (divine; 1680-1752), 

Stafford. Anthony (relig. works, 1604-^635), 

Stainer, j., M.A.. Mus-Doc. UDict. Mm. 1 Stainer s 
Barrett, W. A., . Mus.Bac. S Terms), J Barrett. 
Stanhope, Lady Hester (travels; 177^ 


pore, 1839), 


ao), ...... • 

Thomson, Wm., D.D. (Abp.^ of York; 


Capt. M, Thomson. 


1819-1890), 


. Abp. Thomson. 


1839), 


. . . Lady Stanhope. 


Stanhope, Philip Henry, Earl (hist.; 1805- 
s’SW,Rich. (Wa.,'po«;'iS45-r6'i8), Stmihura. 

Sranley,Sir'H.M.(Afr.trav.;i84i-Whff-^-'S,“«'«>'- 
Stansbury, H. {Description of Gtahi 


Ld. Stanhope. 


Howard Stansbury. 
Stapleton. 


Shelton. 

Shenstone, 

Sheridan, 


1806-1863), . ■ . 

Stapleton, Thos. (antiq.; 1S06-1850), 
StaasfrcalAccountofSco,landto 9 t^h^^^_,^^^^^^^^^^ 

Steele, Sir Richard (essayist; 1671-1729), Steele. 

Steevens, George (Shak. comment.; 1736- 
Stephen, Henry John (jurist; 1787-1864). Stephen. 

St^hen, Sir j™« (e^ys, &=.; , 7 ^^ 

Stepten, Sir L^i'e (biof;.; 1S3C-1W). 

1 Sterling, John (essayist; 1806-1844). • • Sieih *. 

I Sterne, Rev. Laurence {Tristram 

i Sternhold. Thos. (psalmist; cl. 1549). • 

Stewart, Dugald (metaph.; 1753-1828). 

, Still, Bp. John (Comedy of Gammer 
Gurton's Needle; iS43 (?)-i6o8), 


Thomson. Sir William, Lord Kelvin 

(physicist and mathematician), . 

Thorold, Ant.W.. D.D., Bp. (1825-95), ^ 

Thorpe, Benj. (Ang.-Sax. scholar; 1808-1870), Thoipe, 
Thorpe, Thomas B. (Amer, artist ^ Thorpe. 

Thurlow.^Edw. (Lor'd-chan,; 1732-1806), Ld.Thnrlow. 
Tbynn, Fran. (antiq.; 1545-1608), • . * 

Tickell, Thomas (poet; 1686-1740), . • Tichell. 

Tillotson, John, D.D. (Abp. of Cant.; 

163(^1694). . • *••••,• • 

Todd, Henry John (Ed, of 7ohnsoiu 

Diet,', 1763-1845). * 

Todhunter, Isaac (math.; 1820-1884), _ 

Toilet, Geo. {Notes bn Shakspere; d. 1779). Collet. 
Tomlins, Har. N. (law; works 1816-1819), Tomlins. 
Tomlinson, Chas. (physicist; 1808-97). C. Tomlinson. 
Tooke, John Horne (philoi.; i735” 


Todd. 

Todhunter. 


Sternhold. 
D. Stewart, 


Diet., 1632), 


Sherwood. 


Shipley, Rev. Orby {Gloss.Eccles. Terms, 

1872), . . . • * • ... Rev. Orby Shipley. 

Shirley, Sir Anthony (traveller; 1565- ^ , 

1630), Sir A. Shirley. 

Shirley, Jame.s (dramatist ; 1596-1666), . Shirley. 
Shuckford. Sam., D.D. (hist.,&c.; d.i 7 S 4 ). Shuckford. 
Sibbald, Sir Robt. (naturalist and antiq.; 

works i 66 i-I 7 «) Sir R. Sibbald. 

Sibbes, Rich., D.D. (relig. writer ; 1577- 

1633). • 

Simmonds, Peter Lund {Diet. Trade- 


Bp. Still. 

Srtrlins, Jne. HutchlMC, 

Stocqueler, j. H. (miMt. writer; 1800-85), Stocqueler. 


1812), 


Horne Tooke, 


Stoddart, Sir John (journalist, &c.; 177s- 


1856). . 


Stormonth, Rev. Jas. {Eng. Diet.: 1S25- 
(Amer. jurist; 


Sir 7. Stoddart. 


Stormonth. 


Story 

Stow. 


Products), 


. Simmonds. 


Sinclair, Sir John, LL.D., M.P. (Shrto^. ^ 

Acc, of Scotland; 1754-1835), • • Sir 7- inhdair. 
Skeat, Walter Will, (philoi), .... Skeat. 
Skelton, John (poet; 1460-1529), • • • Skel^n. 
Skelton, Rev. Philip (1707-1787). • • Skelton. 

Skinner, Rev. John (Scotch poet; 1721- 
Skinner. 

Skinner, Robert. D.D. (Bp. of Wor. ; 

Sp.R. Skinner. 

Smairidge, Geo., D.D. (Bp. of Bns. ; 

1663-1719), . . . ■ Bp‘ Smairidge or Smairidge. 
Smart, Benj. H. (lexicog.; 1787-1872), • Smart. 
Smart, Christopher (poet; 1720-1770), • 

Smellie, Wm. (miscel writer; 1740-179S), W. Smettie. 
Smiles, S&imel {Self Help, &c.; 1812-1904), Smiles. 
Smith, Adam (polit. econ.; 1723-1790), ■^dam Smith. 
Smith, Albert (novelist, &c.; 1816-1860), Albert Smith. 
Smith, Alex, (poet; 1830-1867), . . .Alex. Smith. 

Smith, Edmund (poet ; 1688-1710), - . Ed. Smith. 
Smith, Goidwin (prof, and writer on hist. 

and politics) Goidwin Smith. 

Smith, Horace (miscel. writer; 1779-1849), H. Smith. 
Smith, James {Reject. Addresses; 1775- 

fames Smith, 

Smith, John, M.D. {Solomm's Portrait- 
ure of Old Age, .... Dr. Smith. 

Smith, Philip (hist; 1817-1885), . ... P. Smith. 

Smith, Samuel S., D.D., LL.D. (Amer. 

div.; 1750-1819), Dr. S, S. Smith, 


Story, Joseph, LL.D. 

1779-1845), • • • • *, 

Stow, John (antiq.; i32S-=to05), 

Strickland, Agnes (hist.; 1796-1874), d/zi'J Strickland. 
Strutt, Joseph (antiq.; 1742-1802), . . 

Strype. John (eccles. biog., &c.; 1643-1737). StpP^ 
Stuart, Moses (Amer. philoi; 1780-1852), Mos.Stua^. 
Stuart, Robt. {Diet, of Arch., 1830), . . R- Stuart. 

Stubbes, Philip (moral writer; 

Abuses, f • 

Stukeley. Wm. (antiq.; 1687-1765), • ■ Stukeiey. 
Suckling. Sir John (poet; 1609-1642), • 

Sully, James, M. A. (psycho!.), . . fames Sully. 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of (poet ; _ 

1516-1547), 

Swan, John {Speatlum Mundi, 1635), . i>wan. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745), : 

Swift, Zephaniah (Amer. jurist ; 1759-1823), f 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles (poet), . Swinburne. 
Swinburne, Henry (traveller; d. 1803), H.Swinhirne. 
Sydney. Sir Henry (statesman; d. 1586), Sir H. Sidney. 
Sydney, Sir Philip (poet.&c.; iSS4-iS86), SirP.Sidney. 
Sylvester, Sir Joshua (translator ; 1563- „ „ , 

1618), . - . Sylvester; ox Sylvester, Du Bartas. 

Talfourd, Sir Thomas Noon (poet, &c,; 

Talfourd, 

TannahillRobt. (Scotch poet; 1774-1810), Tannahill. 
Tate, Nahum (poet; 1657-1715), • * • 

Tatler, The {1709-1710), Tatler. 


Tooke, Wm. {Hist, of Russia; 1744-1S20), To^e, 
Tooker.Wm. (Canon of Exeter; d, 1620). Caitonl ooker. 
Topsell, Edw. (naturalist; works 1599-1008), lopsell. 

Tourneur, Cyril (dramatist; works 1603- 
^ » ; / , - . - • • • ' 

Trapp,’ Joseph,' D.D. (poet; 1679-1747), 

Treaty of Botany, MaunderJ, . . 

Do. Natural History, do. Treas. of Nat.Hist. 
Trench, R. Chenevix (Abp. of Dublin; 

Tren<:hot Trench, 

Trollope, Anthony (novelist; 1813-1882), TroUope. 
Trollope, Frances (novelist; 1790-1S63}, Mrs. Trollope. 
Trollope, T. A. (novelist; 1810-1892), . T. A. Trollope. 

Trumbull, John. LL.D. (Amer. lawyer ; 

Tru^ull. 

Tucker, Abraham (philos.; 1703-1774), H.br, Tucker. 
Tucker, Josiah, D.D. (theol. and politics; 

17 1 Dean Tucker. 

Tulloch. John. D.D. (theol; 1S23-1886), Dr.Titlloch. 
Tunstall, Cuth., Bp. (i 474 -i 3 S 9 ), « • Sp. Tunstall. 
Turberville, Geo. (poet; 1530-1600), . . Turherville. 

Turnbull, Rich, (divine; works 1591- ' 

Rich, Turnbull. 

Turner, Sharon (hist; 176S-1847), . . S. Turner. 

Tusser, Thos. (bucolic poetry ; 1515-1580), lijsscr. 

Twain, Mark (humorist) 

Twining, Thos. (trans. of Aristotle, 17S9), Twining. 
Twisden, Sir Roger (antiq.; 1597-1672), : 

Sir R. 1 70tsaen, 

Tylor, Edw. B. (archseol and ethnol), . E. B. Tylor. 
Tyndale, Will (reformer; 1480-1536)- ■ Tyndale. 
Tyndall, John, LL.D. (phys.; 1820-94), Trof Tyndall. 

Tyng, Dudley Atkins (Amer. divine ; 1825- 


1858). 


Dr. Tyng. 


Tvtfer, Sarah (novelist for 



Udall, John (divine ; d. 1592), . . 7 ^ Udall or Udal. 

Udall, Nich, {coxxiedy o£ Ralph Roister 

Doister; Udall. 

Ure, Andw„ M.D. (Diet, of Arts, &c.; 

177S-1857), 

Urquhart, Sir T. (trans. of Rabelais; d. 

1660?). . . 

Ussher, Jas., D.D. (divine and hist; 

1580-1656), 


Ure. 


. Urquhart. 


Abp. Ussher. 


Valentine, Thos. {Sermons, 1642-1647). ValenUne. 
V^togh, Si, John (drama, U,; , 66^^ 


AUTHORS QUOTED, 


xvn 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Vaughan, Rice {Coin and Coinage^ 

1675), Rice Vaughan. 

Vicars, John {divine; 1582-1632), . . Vicars. 

Vincent, Will., D.D. {Dean of West- 
minster; 1739-iSiS), Dmn ViJtctnt. 

Vives, John Louis (tlieol., &:c.; 1492-1540), Fives. 

Wake, Wm., D.D. (Abp. of Canter,; 

1657-1736), Ahp. Wake. 

Wakefield, Gilbert (theol.; 1756-1S01), , Wakejield. 
Walker, John {lexicog.; 1732-1807), . . Watker. 
Wallace, Alfred Russel {biologist and 

trav.), A. R, Wallace. 

Wallace, Rob., D.D. {Prof, of Church 
Hist., journalist; 1831-1899), . . . , Dr. Wallace. 
Waller, Edmund (poet; 1605-16S7), . . JValler. 
Wallis, John {math., 4Src.; 1616-1703), , Wallis. 

Walpole, Horace (Earl of Orford; 1717- 

1797} H. Walpole or Walpole. 

Walpole, Sir Robert (statesman; 1676- 

2745)^ Sir R. JValpole. 

Walsall, Sam. {Sermons, 1615), . . . Walsall, 

Walsh, J. H. (doin. econ.; 1810-1888), y. H. Walsh. 
W'alsh, Robt., LL.D. {chaplain at Con- 
stantinople ; wrote 1820-1840), . . . R. Walsh. 
Walsh, Wm. (poet; 1663-1707), . . . Walsh, 
Walton, Izaak {Complete Angler; 1593- 

1683), /sr. Walton. 

Waiidesforde, Chris., Viscount Castle- 
comer (statesman; 1592-1640), . . Wandes/orde. 
Warburton, Eliot B. G. {Travels, &c,; 

1810-1852) Eliot Warburton. 

Warburton, Wm., D.D. (Bp. of Glouc.; 

169S-1779) Warburton. 

Ward, R. P. {Ltvw of Nations; 1765-1846), R. Ward. 
Ward, Sam. (divine ; 1577-1639), . . . S. Ward. 
Ward, Seth, D.D, (Bp. of Salisbury; 

1617-1689), Ep. Ward, 

■Ward, Thomas (anti«Protestant writer; 

1632-1708) T. Ward. 

Warner, Will, (poet ; 1558-1609), . . . Warner. 
Warren, Samuel (novelist, &c.; 1807-1877), Warren, 
Warton, Joseph (poet; 1722-1800), . . y.Warion. 
Warton, Thos. (poet ; 172S-1790), . . . T. Warton. 
Washington, George (Pres. U.S.; 1732- 

1799), Washmgton. 

Waterhouse, Edwd, (heraldry; 1619-1670), Waferhottse. 
Waterland, Daniel, D.D. (divine; 1683- 

1740), . . . PFaterland. 

Watson, Robert, LL.D. (hist.; 1730- 
17S1), , . . . . .... . . Dr. R. Watson. 

Watson, Thos., D.D. (Bp. of Line.; d. 

1382) Ep. Watson. 

Watson, Sir Thos., M.D. (1792-1882), Sir T. PVatson. 
Watson, Will. 1691), . W. Watson. 

Watts, Henry {Diet. ofChem.), Watts' Dict.of Chem. 
Watts, Isaac, D.D. (poet and moralist; 

1674-1748) Watts. 

Weale, John (D/er. 1873), . • Weale. 

Webbe, Wm. {Discourse of English 

Poeirie; d. after 1591) W. Webbe. 

Webster, Daniel (Araer. statesman; 1782- 
1852), . . . . . .... ... D. Webster. 

Webster, John (dramatist; is8s?-i654?), Webster. 
Webster, Noah (lexicog.; 1758-1843), . N. Webster. 
Wedgwood, Hensleigh (philoL; 1803-91), Wedgwood. 
Weever, John (antiq.; 1576-1638}, . . . Weever, 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

West, Gilbert, LL.D, (poet and reli^ous 
writer; i7oo?-i7S6), ....... West, 

Westfield, Thos., D.D. Westfield. 

Westminster Review, PFest, Rev. 

Wharton, Henry (cedes, antiq.; 1664- 
1694), , . , . . . . . . . . , H.PFharton. 

Wharton, J, J. S, {Lava Lexicoft), . , . PFharton. 
Whately, Rich., D.D, (Abp, of Dub.; 

1787-1863), .... PPTtttiely. 

Whately, Wm. (divine; 1583-1639), , .JF.Whatelp, 
Wheatley, Chas. (divine; 16S6-1742), . Wheatley. 
Wheatstone, Sir Chas. (physicist; 1802- 
1875), ... ... . . . . . . Wheatstone, 

Whewell, Will, (scientist and philos.; 

1795-1866) Whewell. 

Whichcote, Benj,, D.D. (moral writer; 

1610-1683), .......... WhicJtcote. 

Whiston, Will, (theol, trans, of fosephus; 

1667-1752), . . . . . . . , Whiston. 

Whitaker, Tobias, M.D, (works 1638- 
1663), ........... Tob, Whitaker. 

Whitby, Daniel (theol; 1638-1726), . . Whitby. 
White, Rev. Gilbert (of Selborne ; 1720- 
1793), . , . . . . . , , . . Gilbert White. 

White, John, M.P. (pol writer; xsgi>~z 6 iU)tyohn White, 
White, Rich. Grant {Words and their 

Uses, &c.), R.G. White. 

Whitehead, Will (poet; 1715-1788), . W, Whitehead, 
Whitgift, John, D.D. (Abp. of Cant.; 

1530-1603), Whitgift, 

Whiting, Nicholas {Hist, of Albino and 
Bellama, 1637), ........ Whiting. 

Whitlock, Bulstrode (statesman; 1605- 
1676), .... . . . . . . . . Whitlock. 

Whitney. Wm, Dwight (philol; 1827-1S94), Whitney, 
Whittier, John G. (Amer. poet; 1S07-1S92), Whittier, 
Wickliffe, Jolm. (reformer; 1324-X384>, . Wic&liffe. 
Wilbour, Chas. Edwin (Amer. writer), C.E. Wilbonr, 
Wilkes, John (polit.; 1727-1797), . . . Wilkes. 
Wilkins, John, D.D. (Bp. of Ches.; 1614- 

1672}, Bp. Wilkins, 

Wilkinson, Jas. John Garth, M.D. (trans. 

of Szoedenborg), f.y.G. Wilkinson. 

Willet, Andrew, D.D. (biblical sch.; 1562- 

1621), Willet. 

Williams, Sir Chas. Hanbury (political 
squibs, &c.; 1709-1759), . . . SirC.H, IFilliams, 
Williams, Helen Maria (poems, &c.; 

1762-1827) . . H.M. Williams. 

Williams, Prof. Sir Monier Monier- (San- 
skrit sch.; 1819-1899), . . . Prof. M. Williams, 

Williams, Sir Roger (milit. writer; d. 1596), 

Sir R. Williams. 

Williamson, Capt. Thos. (DnV«Ai/ 

1807), . ..... . . . Capt. Williamson. 

Willis, Nath. Parker (Amer, poet, &c.; 

1S07-1S67), . . . . . . . . , ,N.P. Willis. 

Willmott, Robt. Aris (miscel writer; 

1809-18153), .......... PP'illmott 

Willoughby, Fra, (naturalist; 1635-1672), Willoughby. 
Wilson, Arthur (dramas, &c.; 1596-1652), 

Artk. IVilson. 

Wilson, Daniel D.D. (Bp. of Calcutta; 

1778-1838), .......... Ep. Wilson. 

Wilson, Sir D.,LL.D.(archaJol.;i8i6-iS92}, Dr. Wilson. 
Wilson, Prof. George (chemist and phy* 
siol; 181S-1859), . . . . . . Prof. G. Wilson. 


Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Diet, as 

Wilson, John (Christopher North; 1785- 

1854), Pref. Wilson. 

Wilson, Jno. Leighton (African mission.), y.L.lVilson. 
Winslow, Forbes B., M.D. (1810-1874), 

Dr. Forbes JPHnsloze. 
Winwood, Sir Ralph {Afairs of State; 

1564-1617), SirR. PFiffii.'eod 

Wirt, Wm. {.\mer- lawyer ; 1772-1834), ip-'irt, 
Wiseman, Nicholas (cardinal; 1S02-1S65}, 

Cardinal IFiseman. 
Wiseman, Rich. (surg. ; works 1672-1686), IP'iseman. 

Witlials, Jno. {Diet., 1368), JfWtals. 

Wither, George (poet; 1588-1667), . . PP'ither. 
Wodhul, Michael (poet; 1740-1816),. . IVodhui. 
Wodroephe, John (gram.; works 1623), TF'adroephe. 
Wodrow, Robt. (eccles, hist.; 1679-1734), TP’'odyow. 
Wolcot, John (Peter Pindar; 1738-1819), Dr. IFokot. 
Wolfe, Charles (‘Burial of Moore;’ 

179X-1S23}, Wolfe. 

Wollaston, T. V'. (nat. hist; 1S22-7S), T. F. PFallaston. 
Wollaston, Wm. (theol, &c.; 1659-1724), IV. IP'oUaston. 
Wolsey, Thos., Cardinal (1471-1530), . IFolsey. 
Wood, Anthony k (antiq,; 1632-1695), . Pfkod. 
W’ood.Mrs. Henry (novelist; 1820-1887), .Sfn*. H. IFood. 
Wood, Rev. J. G. (naturalist; 1827-1889), f. G. lp''ood. 
Wood, Shakspeare {Guide to A nc, and 
Mod. Rmne, 1873), ...... Shakspeare PPkad. 

Woodward, Cims., F.R.S. {Study of Po- 
larized Light, 1S48), ...... C, IVoodvoard. 

W’oodward, John, M.D, (naturalist; 1665- 

1728), . PVoodwatd. 

WooUon, Jno., D.D. (Bp. of Ex,; 1535- 
1593}, . , . . . . . . . . . . Ep. Waolton. 

Worcester, Jos. Emerson {Iexicog.;i7S4- 

1865), . PForcester. 

Worcester, Marquis of {Ceniuty of In- 
ventions; 1601-1667), . , Marquis of PForcester. 

Wordsworth, Wm. (1770-1850), . - .PFordsworth, 

Wotton, Sir Heni-y (poet, &c,; 1568-1639), JVoiton. 
Wotton, Sir H, (Remains and Life; 1568- 

1639), Reliquia Wotioniame. 

Wotton, ”Wm., D.D. {1666-1726), . . Dr. IF, Wotton., 
Wrangham, Francis (scholar and misc. 

writer; 1770-1843), Wrangham.. 
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Wright, Thos. (le.xicog. and antiq. ; 1810- 

1S77), PFrigkt. 

Wyatt, Sir Thos. (poet; 1303-1542), • . Pfyatt. 
Wyche, Sir Peter (tran.s.; wrote 1664-1669), 

Wycherley, William (dramatist; 164a- 
1713), . PP^ycherley, 
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Youatt, Will (vet. surg.; 1777-1S47), . Youatt. 

Young, Arthur (writer on agriculture; 

1741-1S20) Arthur Young,. 

Young, .Arthur, D.D. (divine ; d. 1759), Dr. A, Young, 
Young, Arthur {Nazdical Dictionary, 1863), A, Young. 
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Young, John, M.D, (Prof. Nat Hist, 

Glas. Univ.; 1833-1902) Prof, Young. 

Yule, Col Sir Henry (orientalist; 1820-89), H, Yu/e. 


EXPLANATIONS 

EEGAEDING PEONUNCIATION AND CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


Vowels. 


PEONUNCIATIOK 

In showing the pronunciation the simplest and moat easily understood method has been adopted, that of re-io-riting 
the word in a different form. In doing so the same letter or combination of letters is made use of for the same 
sound, no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal word. The ]cey by this 
greatly simplified, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for each sound. 

Accent.— Words consisting of more than one syllabie 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word ZaSowr, 
the second of delay, and the third of 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
it is denoted by the mark This mark, called an accent, 
is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives the 
accent, as in the words la'hour, delay^ oaiA comirreM 

Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two aC" 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
excommunication, in which the third, as well as the fifth 
syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 
the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistmctness in the iitter- 
ance of so many unaGcehted syllables. Where both accents 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is thus marked ", 
and the secondary, or inferior one, by this mark as in the 
'woidexcommu'nica'’tiom 


means is 



0 , as in . 

. . not. 


0 , .... „ . 

. . move. 

fat. 


. . twhe. 

fall. 

u, .. . . „ . 

.. tob. 

intL 

u, • 

ii, . . . . . 

. . btdl 


.. Sc.ahttne(Fr.u). 


oi, „ . 

.. oil. 

pine. 


. . pownd. 

pin. 

y. .... „ 

. .. Sc. fe 2 /(=e-l-i). 


Consonants. 


cn, 

th, 

% 

ng, 


as in . . €i/iain. 

„ . . Sc. lock, Ger. nac/it. 
„ . . job. 

„ go. 

„ . , Fr. ton. 

„ .. smg. 


m, 

th, 

w, 

wh, 

zh, 


. ...... tkeiL 

thin. 

...... wig. 

tvhig. 

asure. 


The application of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can as a rule only represent approximately 
the true pronunciation of those words. It is applicable, 
however, to Latin and G-reek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


CHEmCAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 

By means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the composition of the most complicated substances can be very 
.easily expressed, and that, too, in a very small compass. An abbreviated expression of this kind often gives, in a 
single line, more information as to details than could be given in many lines of letterpress. 


Symbols. 

Aluminiiira, A1 

Antimony (Stibium), . . . Sb 

Arsenic, As 

Barium, ....... Ba 

Bismuth, Bi 

Boron, B 

Bromine, Br 

Cadmium, Cd. 

Csesium, Cs 

Calcium, Ca 

Carbon, C 

Cerium, Ce 

Chlorine, Cl 

■Chromium, Cr 

Cohalt, Co 

Copper (Cuprum), . . . , Cii 

Bidymium, !> 

Erbium, E 

Fhioi’ine, F 

Gallium, Ga 

Glucinium, G 

Gold (Aiirum), Au 

Hydrogen, H 

Indium, In 

Iodine, I 

Iridium, Ir 

Iron (Ferrum), Fe 

Lanthanium, La 

Lead (Plumbum), . . . . Pb 

Lithium, L 

Magnesium, Mg 

Manganese, Mn 


Elements. Symbols. 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hg 
Molybdenum, . . . . . Mo 
Nickel, . .... . . Ni 
Niobium,. .... . . Nb 
Nitrogen, . . . . . . N 

Osmium, ... . . . . Os 
O.vygen, . . . . . . .0 

Palladium, . . . . . . Pd 

Phosphorus, . . . . . P 

Platinum, Pt 

Potassium (Kalium), . . K 
Rhodium, . . . . . . R 

Rubidium, . . . . . . Rb 

Ruthenium, ... . • Ru 
Selenium, . . . . . . Se 

Silicon, . . , . . . . Si 

Silver (Argentum), . . . Ag 
Sodium (Natrium), . . . Na 
Strontium, . . . . . . Sr 

Sulphur, . . . . . . . S 

Tantalum, Ta 

Tellurium, . . . . . . Te 

Thallium, . . . . . . T1 

Thorium, . .... . Th 
Tin (Stannum), ... . Sn 
Titanium, . . . . . . Ti 

Tungsten (Wolfram), . . W 
Uranium, . . . . , . U 

Vanadium, ..... . V 
Yttrium, . . . . . . . Y 

Zinc, . , .... . . Zn 
Zirconium, . ... . . Zr 


When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates one atom of the element it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, 0 for one atom of oxygen, 
and Cl for one atom of chlorine. {See Atom, and Atomic 
iheory under Atomic, in Dictionary.) 


When a symbol has a small figure or number under- 
written, and to the right of it, such figure or nimiher indi- 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus — O2 
signifies two atoms of oxygen, S5 five atoms of sulphur, and 
Cio ten atoms of carbon. 

When two or more elements are united to form a chemi- 
cal compound, their symbols are written one after the 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus— H^O means water, 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen; 
Oi.2H22 0ii indicates cane-sugar, a compound of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. 

These two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
a molecule of the substance they represent, that is, the 
smallest possible quantity of it capable of existing in the 
free state. To express several molecules a large figure is 
prefixed, thus: 2H.2O represents two molecules of water, 
1(012 Ho-i Oil) four molecules of cane-sugar. 

When a compound is formed of two or more compounds 
the symbolical expressions for the compound are usually 
connected together by a comma; thus, the crystallized 
magnesic sulphate is MgSO^ , 7 H2O. The symbols may also 
be used to express the changes which occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the form of an equa- 
tion, of which one side represents the substances as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus, 2H2-f-02=^2H2 0 expresses the fact that two mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to give two 
molecules of water, each of them containing two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. 


xviii 


LIST OP THE ABBEEVIATIONS 

USED IN THIS DICTIONARY. 


e.or adj - stands for adjective. 


abbrev. 

acc. 

act. 

adv. 

agri. 

al(j» 

Amer. 

an at. 

ahc. 

aniiq. 

aor. 

Ai*. 

arcJi. 

arckcml. 

aritk. 

Armor. 

art. 

A. Sax. 
astf'oL 
astrou. 
at. wt. 
aiig. 

Bay, 

bioL 

Boliem. 

hot, 

Braz. 

Bret. 

Bulg. 

Catal. 

carp. 

cans. 

Celt. 

Chal. 

chem. 

chron. 

Class. 

cog. 

colloq. 

com. 

comp. 

eompar. 

CORCh. 

CO)lj. 

contr. 

Corn. 

crystal. 

Cym. 

D. 

Ban. 

dat. 

def. 

deriv. 

dial. 

dim. 

distrib. 

dram. 

dyii. 

E. , Mng. 
eccles. 

elect. 

engin. 

engr. 

enfom. 

Efcb. 

ethn. 

etym. 

Bur. 

exdam. 

fern. 

i^g- 

Fl. 

freq. 

Fris. 

fut. 

O. 

Gael. 


abbreviation, abbreviated, 
accusative, 
active, 
adverb, 
agriculture, 
algebra. 

American, 
anatomy, 
ancient, 
antiquities, 
aoi’ist, aoristic. 

.Arabic. 

architecture. 

archeology, 

aiithmetic. 

Armoric. 

article. 

Anglo-Saxon, 
astrology, 
astronomy, 
atomic weight, 
augmentative. 

Bavarian dialect, 
biology. 

Bohemian. 

botany. 

Brazilian. 

Breton (= Armoric). 
Bulgarian. 

Catalonian. 

carpentry. 

causative. 

Celtic. 

Chaldee. 

chemistry. 

chronology. 

Classical"" ( = Greek and 
Latin). 

cognate, cognate with. 

eoiloquial. 

commerce. 

compare. 

comparative. 

conchology. 

conjunction. 

contraction, contracted. 

Cornish. 

erystallogi'aphy. 

Cymric. 

Dutch, 

Danish. 

dative. 

definite. 

derivation. 

dialect, dialectal. 

diminutive, 

distributive. 

drama, dramatic. 

dynamics. 

English. 

ecclesiastical. 

Egyptian. 

electricity. 

engineering. 

engraving. 

entomoiogy^ 

Etliiopic. 

ethnography, ethnology, 
etymology. 

European. 

exclamation, 

feminme. 

figuratively. 

Flemish. 

fortification. 

French. 

frequentative. 

Frisian. 

future. 

German. 

Gaelic. 


gall', stands 
geiiit. 
geog. 
geoL 
georn. 

‘Goth. 

Gr. 
gram, 
gun, 

Heb. 
her. 

Hind. 

Ust. 
hort. 

Hung. 
hydros, 

Icel. 
ich. 
imper. 
imperf. 
impers. 
incept, 
ind. 

Ind. 
indef. 
Indo-Eur. 
inf. 

intens. 
interj, 

Ir. 

Iran. 

It. 

L. 

Ian. 

Lett. 

L.G. 
lit. 

Lith. 

L. L. 
mach. 
mamif. 
masc. 
math, 
mecli, 
med. 

Med. L, 
mensur. 
metal, 
metaph. 
meteor. 

Mex. 

M. H.G. 

mineral. 
Mod. Fr. 
myth. 

N'. 

n. 

nai. hist. 

nat. order, 

nat. phil. 

naut. 

navig. 

neg.' 

neut. 

, N.H.G. 
nom. 

Norm. 

North. E. 

mmis. 

obj. 

obs. 

obsoles. 

0, Buig. 
O.E. 


0. Fr. 
O.H.G. 

O.Prus. 

O.Sax. 

ornith. 


for galvanism, 
genitive, 
geography, 
geology, 
geometry. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

grammar. 

gunnery. 

Hebrew. 

heraldry. 

Hindostanee, Hindu, or 
history. [Hindi, 

horticulture. 

Hungarian. 

hydrostatics. 

Icelandic. 

ichthyology, 

imperative. 

imperfect. 

impei’sonal. 

inceptive. 

indicative. 

Indie. 

indefinite, 

Indo-European. 

infinitive, 

intensive. 

interjection. 

Irish. 

Iranian. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

language. 

Lettish. 

Low German. 

literal, literally. 

Lithuanian. 

late Latin, low do, 

machinery. 

manufactiu’es. 

masculine. 

mathematics. 

mechanics. 

medicine. 

Medieval Latin. 

mensuration. 

metallui'gy. 

metaphysics. 

meteorology. 

Mexican. 

Middle High German. 

military. 

mineralogy. 

Modern French, 
mythology. 

Norse, Nonvegian. 
noun. 

natural history. 

natural order. 

natural philosophy. 

nautical. 

navigation. 

negative. 

neuter. 

New High German, 
nominative. 

Norman. 

Northern English. 

numismatics. 

objective. 

obsolete. 

obsolescent. 

Old Bulgarian ( Ch. Slavic ). 
Old English {i.e. English 
between A. Saxon and 
Blodern English). 

Old French. 

Old High German. 

Old Prussian. 

Old Saxon, 
ornithology. 


p. stands for participle. 
palaeon. ... i:)al£eontology. 

part. ... particqde. 

pass, ... passive. 

patkol. ... pathology, 

pejor. ... pejorative. 

Per. ... Persic or Per.siaii. 

perf. ... perfect, 

pers. ... person, 

mrsp. ... perspective. 

Feniv. ... Peruvian. 

Pg. ... Portuguese. 

phar. ... pharmac\^ 

philol. ... philology. 

philos. ... philosophy. 

Phcen. ... Phceiiician. 

photog. ... photography. 

phreiL. ... phrenology" 

phjs. geog. ... physical geography. 

g^hysiol. ... physiology. 

f l. ... plural. 

l.D. ... Platt Dutch. 

pnmm. ... pneumatics, 

poet. ... poetical. 

Pol. ... Polish. 

pol. econ. ... political economy, 

poss, ... posse.ssive. 

pp. ... past participle, 

ppr. ... present participle. 

Pr. ... Proven^*aL 

p7'€p>. ... preposition. 

pres. ... present. 

piret. ... preterite. 

priv. ... iDiivative. 

pron. ... pronunciation, pronounced 

pron. ... p>ronoun. 

pros. ... prosody. 

prov. ... pjrovineial. 

psychol. ... psychology, 

rail. ... railways. 

R. Oath. Ch. . . . Roman Catholic Church. 

rhet. ... rhetoric. 

Rom. ardig. . . . Roman antiquities. 

Bus. ... Paissian. 

Sax. ... Saxon. 

Sc. ... Scotch. 

Scand. ... Scandinariaii, 

Scrip. ... Scripture. 

sculp. ... sculpture- 

Sem. ... Semitic. 

Serv. ... Servian, 

sing. ... singula!. 

Skr. ... Sanskrit. 

Slav, ... Slavonic, Slavic. 

Sp. ... Spanish, 

sp. gr. ... specific gravity, 

stat. ... statute, 

subj. ... subjunctive, 

super!. ... superlative, 

sii’ig. ... surgery. 

surv. ... siu'veying. 

Sw, ... Swedish, 

sym. ... symbol, 

syn. ... sjmonym. 

Syr. ... Syriac. 

Tart. ... Tartar. 

technol. ... technology. 

ieleg. ... telegi’aphy. 

terin. ... termination. 

Tent. ... Teutonic. 

theol, ... theology. 

toxicol. ... toxicology. 

trigon, ... trigonometry. 

Turk. ... Turkish. 

typog. ... typography, 

var. ... variety (of si:>ecies)» 

v.i. ... verb intransitive. 

v.n. ... verb neuter. 

V. t. ... verb transitive. 

W. ... Welsh. 

zool. . . . zoology, 

t ... obsolete. 
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A, the first letter in the Engiish alphabet, as 
well as in the other alphabets derived from 
the Greek and Latin and ultimately from 
the Phcenician. As an alphabetical charac- 
ter it represents in English written and 
printed words a number of different vowel 
sounds, of which several at least would, in 
a more perfect alphabet, be represented by 
separate characters. Its principal sounds 
are those heard (1) in far, father; (2) man, 
cat; ('B)fall, loalk; (4) mate, ])are. Of these 
sounds the first (which we may call the ah- 
sound) is the oldest and the one that may 
be said to belong most legitimately to the 
character, l)eing the one also which, ap- 
proximately at least, attaches to it in. most 
other languages. Tills is one of those that 
are considered to be the primary and ori- 
ginal vowel sounds of the Indo-European 
languages— the vowel sounds of the parent 
speech from which the separate languages 
are descended. It is, perhaps, the simplest 
of all the vowel sounds, being formed by a 
simple opening of the mouth and utterance 
of voice, accompanied by a gentle depression 
of the back part of the tongue. It is more 
distinctly vocal than either % or u, these 
latter having a close affinity with and ten- 
dency to merge Into the consonantal sounds 
of y and w, while its vocal character is 
always unmistakable. It is also regarded 
as a stronger and more iirimitive sound than 
i and u, which, when wq trace the history 
of words, have in a great many instances 
been found to arise from a weakening of an 
original u/i-sound, while a change in the 
opposite direction is very rare. The other 
two vowels, e and o, it may be remarked 
are still later in character than i and u: 
the former comes midway between a and i if 
we change the position of the vocal organs 
gradually from that necessary for the ah- 
sound to that necessary for i, and in like 
manner o comes midway between a and u. 
Many English words exemplify the change 
of an original a/i-sound to some other vowel 
sound, as for instance, is, do, mother, brother, 
Mil, thin, &Q., in aU which the root-vowel 
w'as originally a. The a/i-sound (with which 
may he ranked the slightly different vocal 
sound in /usi, grant, &c.) now occurs in few 
English words, in far fewer certainly than 
in Anglo-Saxon and later, though to what 
extent the sound formerly prevailed is some- 
what difficult to decide. In Anglo-Saxon 
the letter u represented at least two princi- 
pal sounds, a shorter and a longer (the latter 
often marked with an accent). The shorter 
was no doubt similar in quality to the a of 
father, though shorter. Many words in 
which this sound occurred might be written 
indifferently with o; thus mown as well as 
mann, hond as well as hand, f ram ov from, 
&c. The long or accented a (d, t?) had no 
doubt the same sound as a in father, though 
l)erhaps it may have also had a sound simi- 
lar to ourxi in fall. This d of ten represents 
an older diphthongal ai seen in Gotliic; thus 
A. Sax. ham, home— Goth, haim, G. heim; 
A. Sax. hldf, a loaf = Goth, hlaif. In mo- 
dern English it has most commonly passed 
into long o— comp. A. Sax. hdm, E. home; 
A. Sax. Idr, E. lore; A. Sax. rdd, E. road, 


&c. The sound of a in fall is now met with 
in a large number of English words, especi- 
ally before i; it foms an intermediate step 
in pronunciation between the a/i-sound in 
father and the o in home. The same sound 
is also represented by the combinations an, 
aw, as in vault, claw, wffiich are only diph- 
thongs in appearance. There is also a short 
sound corresponding to this, namely, that 
heard in what, leant, quality. Intermediate 
between the aA-souiid and the e-sound comes 
the sound of a in man, now one of those 
most commonly represented by this charac- 
ter. It is a comparatively modern and pecu- 
liarly English modification of the uA-sound, 
difficult for foreigners to acquire. In Anglo- 
Saxon this sound, or a sound very similar, 
was represented byes, as in glced—^. glad; 
hcBC, E. hack. The same character was also 
frequently used to represent our short 
e-soimd, as in A. Sax. lcedde—l&. led; A. Sax. 
Imsa - E. less. It seems often to have repre- 
sented a local and especially a southern 
modification of the fuller «A-soiind, thus 
father, one of the few words in wffiicli the 
old a/i-sound is still iironounced, w*as in the 
Anglo-Saxon of the south written feeder, in 
the north fadnr, fader. This character 
was hardly used after the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, being replaced as a rule 
either by a with the ah-somxd or by e. The 
cB-sound (u in mmi) thus to some extent 
gave place to the aA-sound, though in 
modern times it has more than regained 
its footing. There was also a long or ac- 
cented m ; it has now commonly become ee, 
or the same sound. Another very common 
sound of a is what is often called the long or 
name sound of the letter, that which it has 
namely when before a final consonant with 
e mute, as in mare, hare, mate, pale. Here 
the final e serves merely to mark the modi- 
fication of the sound of the a, which tlras 
resembles in character as in sound the Ger- 
man a modified (« or d). Strictly speaking 
the a of mare, bare, differs from that of 
mate, pale, the former being a pure vowel, 
while the latter, according to Avhat Is con- 
sidered the correct pronunciation, is not a 
true vowel, but diphthongal in character, 
a slight i being heard after the a or ra- 
ther e sound. These are the chief varieties 
of sound ■which this letter has to represent. 
Less important are the sounds heard in any, 
many, and the obscure sound heard in 
riband, and in the final a of America. 
Though a very commoti letter, a occurs as 
a final only in the w'ords flea. Lea, pea, 
plea, sea, tea, yea. Formerly (in Anglo- 
Saxon) it was common enough in this posi- 
tion. l^Tor is it ever doubled, in which, 
respect it resembles i and w. — This let- 
ter often stands in abbreviations, as in 
A.D., for anno domini (in the year of our 
Lord), A.B., A.M., artium haccalaureus, and 
artinm magister, bachelor and master of 
"arts. ■ ; 

k, indefinite art, the form of used before 
consonants and words beginning with a con- 
sonant sound; as, a man, a woman, a year, 
a union, a eulogy, a oneness. This fonn 
first appears about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. It is placed before 


nouns of the singular number, and also 
before plural nouns when feic ovgreatmauy 
is interposed. In such phrases as a himdredl 
a yeai% a pound a head, it more clearly re- 
tains its power as a numeral, and is practi- 
cally equal to the distributive pronoun each. 
See further under An. 

A, as a prefix, or initial and generally insepar- 
able particle, is a relic of both Teutonic and 
Classical particles. 1. As a Teutonic prefix 
it is of very heteroge neons ori^^in, and in par- 
ticular cases there is often difficulty in de- 
termining with certainty to what older par- 
ticle or particles it must be referred. It 
often represents prepositions, especially on, 
A, Sax. on, an, as in aback (A. Sax. onhmc, 
and also gebcec), am idst (A. Sax. on mlddan), 
asleep (‘fell on sleep; Acts xiii. S6), afoot 
(also on foot), aboard (also on board), aloft 
(onloft in Chaucer), alive (milive in Chaucer), 
asunder (A. Sax. onsundran), &c. This is- 
also the separable prefix a- that is prefixed 
to verbal nouns, as in a-himting, a-fish- 
ing. It is doubtful, however, whetber the 
a- in all these words directly represents 
the A. Sax. on; it seems rather to represent 
the Icel. d, on, upon, •which is of course' 
etymologically the same word (comp. Icel. 
d baki, aback, d lopii, aloft, d Ufi, alive, 
&c.). Another preposition represented bj'- 
it is o/(A. Sax. of, af), as in adoitm (A. Sax. 
of cthne), off the down or height, do'wn- 
wards. In a-days (in now-a-days) and in 
a-nights it represents an of with a sonie- 
w-hat dift’erent meaning. In afore it re- 
presents at (A. Sax. mtfore). Prefixed to 
verbs it represents the A. Sax. particle d, 
which was often prefixed with an intensive 
force, as in arise, a wake, arozisc, but in many" 
cases it is difficult to discern any distinction 
In meaning l)etween the compomid and the 
simple word. The particle ge w-as simi- 
iarly used, and in abide, abear, the a muy 
represent either. The initial syllalde in 
aright, aware, etc., appears to he of the 
same doubtful origin. In ago, ahy, the a 
represents the old A. Sax. particle d in 
another sense, namelj', that of away, back. 
In ashamed, afeared, it represents an old 
intensive of. Eng. among represents the 
A. Sax. amang, onmang, ongemang, gemang; 
along represents andtang, endlong, gekvng; 
emeZ- here = Goth, anda, back, an- in answer. 
2. As a clas,sical or Eomanee prefix it re- 
presents: (g) L. ad, to; as, ascend, from ad, 

[ and scando, to climb, (b) L. a or ab, from; 
as, avert, from a, and verto, to turn, (c) L. 
e or ex, out of; as, amend (Fr. amender, 
from L. emmdare, compounded of e or ex, 
and menda, a fault), (fi) Gr. a, neg. or priv. ; 
ns, amorphous, from d. not, and morphe, 
shape; anonymous, from a, not, and onoma, 
aiiame. 

A, in music, the name of tlie sixth note of the 
model or natural diatonic scale of C ; the 
la of continental musicians. It is the first 
note in the relative minor scale. It is the 
note sounded by the open second string of 
the violin, aini to it as given by a fixed 
toned instrument (say the oboe or organ) 
all the instruments of the orchestra are 
tuned. 

A. 1. (^Yith. short sound.) An old (and also a 
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modem vulgar) corruption for he, have, I, 
sfcc.; as, 

A babbled of green fields. S/iaX;. 

I had not thought my body could a yielded. 

Beaii. ^ FL 

2. (With long sound.) Scotch or Northern 
English for ail 

AL 1. A combination of characters applied 
to a vessel of the highest class in Lloyd’s 
register of shipping. Iriui vessels are classed 
Ai with a nimieral prefixed, as 100 Al, 90 A1 
(the numeral denoting that they are built 
respectix^ely according to certain specifica- 
tions), and they retain their character so 
lonu’ as on careful survey they are found in 
a fit and efficient condition to carry dry and 
perishable cargoes to and from all parts of 
the world. Wood and composite vessels are 
classed Al for a terra of years (hence such 
expressions as 12 Al, etc.), subject to survey. 
Al in red denotes vessels that have already 
been classed Al in black, but are now 
reduced to the second class. The letter A 
denotes the ilrst-eiass character of the hull 
for build and seaworthiness; the figure 
1 that the vessel is well found in rigging, 
gear, &c. When fittings and e(iuipment are 
insufficient the 1 is omitted. There is now 
no A 2 class.— JS in black marks the third 
class.— 2. Used figuratively as an adjective, 
to denote excellence generally; first-class ; 
as, an Al speaker. [Colloij,. or vulgar.] 

Aam (-ani), /i. [Written also A tun. Atom, 
the same word as .1). acm, a liquid measure; 
G, ahni and ohm, Icel. ama, all from L.L. 
ama, a tub, a tierce, from L. hama, Gr. 
ame and hanie, a water-bucket, a pail.] A 
measure of liquids formerly or still to some 
extent in use in Holland and various coun- 
tries of northern Europe, usually containing 
about 30 gals, more or less. 

Aardvark (firdVark), oi. [D. aarde, earth, 
and varhen, a pig.] The ground-hog or 
earth-pig of South Africa. See Oky cteropits. 
Aardwolf (ard'wulf), n, [D. aarde, earth, 
and loolf, a wolf.] The earth-wolf of South 
Africa. See Proteles. 

Aaron (a'ron), n. A corruption oiAritm, 
sometimes used as the name of a British 
plant, Arttm maculatum. See Arum. 
Aaronic, Aaronical (a-ronTk, a-ron'ik-al), 
a, [Heb. aaron, perhaps, says Gesenius, the 
same with Mron, a mountaineer, from ha- 
ram, to be high.] Pertaining to Aaron, the 
Jewish high-priest, or to the priesthood of 
wffiich he was the head. 

Aaronite (a'ron-it), n. A descendant of 
Aaron, who served as a priest in the sanc- 
tuary or in the temple. 

Aaron’S-heard (iiTonz-berd), n, A popular 
name for Hypericum califcinum, a dwarf 
evergreen slirul) with trailing underground 
stems, commonly planted on banks and 
rockeries. 

Aaron’S-rod (aTonz-rod), n. In arch, a rod 
with one serpent twined round it: some- 
times confounded with cad wcew.?, the rod of 
Mercury, wiiich has two serpents. 

Ah. A prefix in words of Latin origin, de- 
noting disj miction, separation, or depar- 
ture, as aiiduet, ai>jiire. Before c and t it 
generally becomes ahs, as a&scond, abstain, 
before and m, a, as avert, amentia. It 
is a Latin preposition, and etymologically 
the same as the Skr. apa, Gr. apo, G. ab, 
Goth. Siv. and Dan. af, E. of, off. 

A'b(ab), n. [Of Syriac origin.] The eleventh 
month of the Jewish civil year, and the fifth 
of the ecclesiastical year, answering to a 
part of July and a part of August. In the 
Syriac calendar Ab is the last summer 
month. 

Abaca (ab'a-ka), n. The Philippine name of 
the plant J/asa textilis, which yields the 
Manilla, -hemp from which ropes, mats, and 
fine fabrics are prepared. 

Abaciscus (ab-a-sis'kus),?i. [Dim. of abacus. ] 
In arch. («) the square compartment of a 
mosaic pavement or one of the tessera? used 
in making such pavements. (6) A small 
square tablet or bracket used for support- 
ing a vase or other ornamental object, (c) An 
abacus. [Bare. ] 

Abacist (ab'a-sist), n. One ivho uses an 
abacus in casting accounts; a calculator. 
Aback (a-bakO, adv. [.Prefix a, and baeJe; 
A. Sax, onbmc, also gebcee, at, on, or towards 
the back. See Bage.] 1. Towards the back 
or rear; backward. 

They drew abac/ie, as halt with shame confound. 

, Spenser. . 

2. On or at the back; behind; from behind. 

His gallie . . . being set upon both before and 
abache. Knolles. 
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3. Away; aloof. [Scotch.] 

O would they stay frae courts, 

An’ please themsels wi* countra sports. Biirns. 

4. Naut, pressed aft or against the mast by 
wind or otherwise ; said of sails.— To brace 
aback, to swing (the yards) round so that the 
sails may be aback. 

Brace the foremost yards aback. Falconer. 

—Taken aback, (a) Naut. said of a vessel’s 
sails when caught suddenly by the wind in 



such a way that it presses them aft against 
the mast. Hence, (6) Fig. suddenly or un- 
expectedly checked, confounded, or disap- 
pointed : said of a person ; as, he \vas quite 
taken aback when I told him his plot was 
found out.— Laid aback (naut), said of sails 
(or a vessel) when they are placed in the 
same position as when they are takeii aback, 
in order to effect an immediate retreat, or 
to give the ship sternway, so as to avoid 
some danger discovered before her. 

Aback! (ab'ak), n. [See Abacus.] An 
abacus or something resembling one, as a 
flat, square stone, or a square compart- 
ment, 

Abacot, Abocock (ab'a-kot, ab'o-kok), n. 
[As pointed out by Dr. J. A. H. Murray 
(Athenceum, Feb. 4, 1882), these forms as 
well as others, like abocoejeed, abococket, are 
really spurious, being corruptions by mis- 
spelling and prefixing the article a to older 
bycocket, from O.Fr. bicoquet, biquoquet, 
dim. forms like Sp. bicoquin, bicoquete, all 
applied to some 
kind of peaked 
or pointed cap 
or hood, proba- 
bly with two 
points, the ori- 
gin of first syl- 
lable being bi, 

L. bis, double. 

The latter part may be from Fr. coq, a cock.] 
A kind of cap anciently worn by men of rank. 
See the following extract. 

It is, I think, evident that the abocock or bycocket 
was the cap so frequently seen in illuminations of the 
fifteenth century, turned up behind, coming to a peak 
in front, varying and gradually decreasing in height, 
encircled with a crown when worn by regal person- 
ages, and similar to if not identical with what is now 
called the knight’s chapeau. Plancke'. 

Abactor (ab-ak'ter), n. [L., from ahigo, 
ab actum, to drive away— a&, from, away, 
and ago, actum, to drive.] In law, one that 
feloniously drives away or steals a herd or 
numbers of cattle at once, in distinction 
from one who steals a single beast or two, 

Abaculus (ab-ak'u-liis), n. [L., dim, of 
abacus.] A small tile of glass, marble, or 
other substance, of various colours, used in 
making patterns in mosaic pavement. 

Abacus (ab'a-kus), n. [L, abacus, and abax, 
an abacus, a gaming-board, a sideboard, &c. ; 
Gr, abax, a square talilet, a slab or board 
for reckoning on. Origin doulffful; derived 
by some from Phosn. abak, sand strewn on a 
surface for writing, because the ancients 
used tables covered with sand on which to 
make figures and diagrams ; by others de- 
rived from the names of the first letters of 
the Greek alphabet.] 1. A tray strewn with 
dust or sand anciently used for calculating. 



Abacot, from great seal 
of Henry V’ll. 
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Abacus for Calculations. 


1 A contrivance for calculation, used, with ' 
some variations of structure, by the Greeks ■ 
and Homans, at least in later times, and still 
used by the Chinese, who call it shwanpan, \ 


and also in many modern schools for teach- 
iiig children the elementary operations of 
arithmetic. It consists of an oblong frame, 
aCTOSs which are 
stretched several 
wires, each sup- 
plied with ten 
balls. The balls 
on the under wire 
represent units ; 
those on the next 
above it, tens; and 
so on to hun- 
dreds, thousands, 
etc. The balls at 
the left end of the engraved abacus repre- 
sent the number 241,751?; those at the right 
end are the spare ones. Called also Aba- 
cus Pytha goricus. 
3. In arch, (a) 
a table consti- 
tuting the up- 
per member or 
crowning of, a 
column and its 
capital. In the 
Grecian Doric it 
Ionic Capital. has simply the 

A, The Abacus. fonil of a flat 

sejuare tile with- 
out either chamfer or moulding, but gener- 
ally it has a more ornamental clnnucter, 
and in the richer orders it parts with its 
original form, the four sides or faces of it 
being- arched or cut inwards, mul having at 
the middle of each a rose or other carved 
ornameut, (&) Any reetangular slab or 
piece, as a square marble or ptu’celain tablet 
let into a wall, a compartment in a mosaic 
floor, or the like.— Abacus harnionicus, in 
anc. music, a diagram of the notes with their 
Abacus Fythagoricus. See this 

woi’d, 2. 

Abaddon (ab-adTlun), n. [Heb, abad, to be 
lost or destroyed. ] 1.* The destroyer, or angel 
of the bottomless pit. Ilev. ix. 11.— 2. The 
bottomless pit; the dt‘pth of liell. Milton. 

Abaft (a-bilft'), adv. or prep. [Prefix a, on, at, 
and A. Sax. bceftan, be-cejtan, after, behind 
—prefix he, by, and mftan, ceft, E, aft, be- 
hind. See After.] Jfaut. in or at the back or 
hinder part of a ship, or the parts which He 
towards the stern: opposed to afo'ce; rela- 
tively, denoting further aft, or towards the 
stem; as, abaft the main mast.— A/;a/^ the 
beam implies that the relative situation of 
the object spoken of is in some part of the 
horizon contained between a line drawn at 
right angles to the keel and the point to 
which the ship’s stern is directed. See Aft. 

Abaisance (a-biPsans), n. [An altered form 
of Obeisance, under the iniluence of Abase.] 
Same as Obeisance. Johnson. 

Abaiser (a-ba'ser), n. A name for ivory 
black or animal charcoal. WealeiSimmonds. 

Abaisse (a-bas-sa). [Fr.] In her. a temi 
applied to the fesse or any other hearing 
when it is clepres.scd, or situated below the 
centre of the shield. 

Abaist,tTT. [See Abash.] Abashed; discon- 
certed; amazed. Chaucer. 

Abalienate (ab-aTyen-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
abalicnated; ppr, abalienaflng. [L. alxd- 
mio, ahalienatum, prep, ah, and alienus, 
foreign. See Alienate, Aliene. ] 1. To 
transfer the title of from one to another ; 
to make over to another, as goods ; a term 
of the civil law.— 2.t I’o estranae or wholly 
withdi'aw. their minds.' Alq?. 

Sandys. 

Abalienatedt (ab-al'ycn-at-ed), a. In did 
mcd. : (a) decayed or deranged, as the senses. 
(b) Benumbed or mortified. 

Abalienatioil (ab-aryon-a''shon), n. The act 
of transferring or making over the title to 
property to another; transfer; estrangement. 

A baliata (UbaMat'a). [It.] In rn^usk, in 
the manner of a song or ballml. Also, the 
chorus at the end of a verse. Wilson. 

Abandt (a-band'), v.t. 1. ’To abandon (which 
see). ‘The kingdom to a/^and.’ Sp/enser.— 
2. To exile; to expel. 

’Tis better far the enemies t:i ahxnd 
Quite from thy bunlers. Mir. for Mags. 

Abandon (a-ban'dun), v. t. [Fr. a bandonn er, 
to forsake, to abandon, from prep. < 1 , and 
O.Fr. handon, O.E. banduirn, bandonne, 
command, jurisdiction, from L.L. bandwm, 
haiinum, edict, proclamation, from the 
Tent, stem ban, seen in E. ban, banns of 
marriage. To abandon then is either to put 
to proclamation, to denounce or proscribe, 
or to give into the handon or power of 
another. See Ban, Banns. Bankit, Ban- 
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ISH.] 1. To detach or withdraw one’s self 
from : (a) to desert ; to forsake utterly ; as, 
to abcDidon his home; to abamlou duty. 
(&) To give up and forsake, as desperate or 
lost; as, to ahandon a hopeless enterprise 
or a sinking ship, (c) To resign; forego; re- 
nonnce; to reliiupiish all concern in; as, to 
ahandon, the cares of empire, {d) To sur- 
render; to give lip to alien control; to yield i 
up without restraint; as, he abandoned the 
city to the conqueror. ~-2.t To outlaw ; to 
lianisli; to drive out or a^way. 

Being all this time admiAmed from your bed. Sha/c. ; 
S. t To reject or renounce. I 

Blessed shall ye be when men shall hate you and j 
a '\7 ''wb;:, vour name 3.S evil. i 

Liikevi. 22(.K:;;.«'wj At r.). i 
4. In com. to reliiKiuish to the underwriters 
ail claim to, as ship or goods insured, as a ' 
preliminary tov.ards recovering for a total 
loss.-— abandon one’s seJf, to jield one’s 
self up Avitliout attempt at control or self- 
restraint; as, to ahandon one’s sel/ to grief. 
—Forsake, Desert, Abandon. See under : 
FoksaevB.— Syx. To desert, forsake, resign, I 
forego, surrender, quit, relinquish, renounce, j 
leave. | 

Abandon (a-han'dim), n. [In first meaning 
borrowed directly from the French in mo- 
dern times.] 1. Heartiness, the result of 
enthusiasm, unchecked by calculation of 
risks or consequences; dash; th^rank, un- 
restrained demeanour of an impulsive tem- 
perament ; freedom from conventionality; 
as, the Inniskillings charged with charac- 
teristic abandon; 1 ivas charmed wuth the 
ahandon of her manners. [In this sense 
the French pronunciation (fib-iifi-dofi) is fre- 
quently retained.]— 2.t The act of giving 
up or relinquishing; abandonment. 

These heavy exactions have occasioned an akwm 
den of all mines but what are of the richer sort. 

Lord 

Abandoned (a-ban'dund), p. and a. 1, De- 
serted; utterly forsaken; left to destruction; 
as, an ahandoned ship. ‘ The most ahan- 
domd and wretched creatures.’ Atterbury. 

2. Given up, as to vice, especially to the in- 
dulgence of vicious appetites or passions; 
shamelessly and recklessly wicked ; profii- 
gate. ' 

Where our abandoned youth she sees, 

Shipwrecked in luxury and lost in. ease. Prior. 
-Profligate, Reprobate, Ahandoned. Pro- 
fligate is applied to one who throws away 
means and character in pursuit of vice, 
and conveys the idea of depravity mani- 
fested outwardly in conducti; reprobate is 
used with regard to one who has become 
insensible to reproof, who steels himself 
against what is good, and even glories in 
his wickedness; abandoned is applied to one 
who has recklessly cast himself loose from 
all moral restraint, and given himself up to 
the gratification of his vicious appetites. 

Ne.xt age will see 

A race more profligate than we. Roscommon. 

And even as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave. them over toa reprobate mind. 

Rom, i. 2S, 

To be negligent of what any one thinks of you, 
does not only show you arrogant but abandoned. 

y. I/ng/u’s. 

Syn. Forsaken, deserted, destitute, forlorn, 
profligate, corrupt, vicious, depraved, repro- 
bate, wicked, lieinous, criminal, vile, odious, 
detestable. 

Abandonee (a-ban'dun-e'O, In law, one 
to whom anything is abandoned. 
Abandoner (a-ban'dun-6r), u. One who 
abandons. 

Abandonment (a-ban'dun-ment), n. 1, The 
act of abandoning or state of being aban- 
doned ; absolute relinquishment ; total de- 
sertion.— 2. In marine instiranee, the relin- 
quishing to underwriters of all the property 
saved from loss by shipwreck, capture, or 
other peril stated in the policy, in order 
that the insured may be entitled to indem- 
nification for a total loss.— 3. In the cus- 
toms, tlie giving up of an article by the im- 
porter to avoid payment of the duty.— 4. In 
law, (a) the relin{|uislimeiit to a claim or 
pririlege. (b) The voluntary leaving of a 
person to whom one is bound by any parti- 
cular relationship, as a wife, husband, or 
child ; desertion. — Abandonment of rail- 
wags, the giving up any scheme for making 
a railway and the dissifiution of the com- 
pany, by consent of three-fifths of the stock, 
and -warrant of the Board of Trade.— A&au- 
donincnt of an action; in Scots law, the 
act by which the pursuer abandons the 
cause. If this is done the pursuer must pay 
costs, but may bring a new action. Aban- 


donment of the action is equivalent to the | 
English diseontimtance^ nolle prosequi,^^ or i 
nonsuit, according to the stage the action ; 
has reached. 1 

Abandnm (a-band'iim), w. [See Abanpoy.] j 
In old law, anything forfeited or confiscated, i 
Abanet (a¥a-net), u. Same as A&ucf. ! 

Abanga (ab-ang'ga), /i. The fruitof a species j 
of palm in the island of St. Thomas, West i 
Indies, said to have medicinal properties, i 
Abannation, Abannitioii (ab-an-na'shon, ; 
ab-an-nfshoii), n. IL.L. ahamiUio, aban- \ 
nitionis—L. ah, from, annus, a year, and i 
itio, a going away.] A banisliment for one | 
or two years for manslaughter. ! 

Abaptiston (a-bap-tisTiin), n. [L.I. abap- 
tiston—Qr. (t, priv., aiid baptizo, to dip,] 
In siirg. a name given to the old trepan, the 
crown of which was made conical to prevent 
it from penetrating the cranium too sud- 
denly. 

Abaret (a-bari), r.t [A. Sax, « Damn. See 
Bare.] To make bare; to uncover. 
Abarticnlatioa (ab-ar-tik'u-la"shon), n. [L, 
ab, from, and artimlm, a joint.] In anat. 
a term used sometimes as an equivalent to 
diarthrosis, or a movable articulation ; some- 
times to synarthrosis, or an immovable ar- 
ticulation. 

Abas (a-bas'), n, [Per. and Ar. Abbas, the 
ancestor of the Abasi Caliphs.] 1. A Persian i 
coin, worth about lOd. , occasionally called 
Abbajeei\—2. An eastern “weight for pearls | 
equal to 2| grains troy, being one-eighth i 
less than a carat. Written also Abassi, j 
Abassis. i 

Abase (a-bas’), r. t pret. & pp. abased; ppr, j 
abasing. [Fr. abaisser, to make low— a, to, j 
and baisser, to lowei*, from L. L. bassus, low. j 
See Base.] l. To lower or depress; to throw I 
or cast down : said of material objects. 
[Bare.] j 

His spear he ’gan abase. Spenser. ! 

And will she yet abase her eyes on me. StiaA. \ 

2. To cast dowm or reduce lower, as in rank, 
estimation, office, and the like; to depress; 
to humble; to degrade.— A&ase, Debase, De- 
grade. Abase, to humble, to make of less 
esteem, to bring lower in state, or cause one 
to feel lower; debase, to lower morally or 
in quality, to make unw'orthy or less worthy 
of esteem, to mingle more or less of base- 
ness with; degrade, lit. to bring down a 
step, to lower one’s rank : often used as an 
official term, but also used of lowering a 
man morally; as, intemperance degrades its 
victims ; a degrading employment. 

Those that walk in pride he is able to abase. 

Dan. iv. 37, 

It is a kind of taking of God’s name in vain to 
debase religion with such frivolous disputes. 

Hooker. 

O miserable man ! to what fall degraded. Milton. 

Syn. To depress, humble, humiliate, de- 
grade, bring low', debase. 

Abased, Abaissed (a-bastO, p. and a. In 
her. turned downwards, as the points of the 
wings of eagles. Also, same as Abaissti 
Abasement (a-bas'ment), n. The act of 
abasing, humbling, or bringing low; a state 
of depression, degradation, or humiliation. 
Abash (a-bash'), v.t [Formerly written 
abaish, abaysch, &c., from O.Fr. eshahir, to 
astound, abash, ppr. eshahissant, from hair, 
baer, to gajie; Mod. Fr. s’ebahir, to be aston- 
ished ; probably from bah ! exclamation of 
astonishment. French verbs in ir, which 
form the ppr. in issant, take isk in becoming 
English, as abolish, from aholir; ravish, 
from ravir; polish, from poUr; &c. The 
verb abase w'ould no doubt have some effect 
on the form of this word. The D. bazen, 
verbazen, to astonish, if connected: with 
abash, would i^oint to a different origin. 
Comp, abeyance, bash, bashful, bay.] To 
confuse or confound, as by exciting sud- 
denly a consciousness of guilt, error, 'in- 
feriority, &c. ; to destroy the self-posses- 
sion of ; to make ashamed or dispirited ; to 
put to confusion, —A 6as/i, Confuse, Con- 
found. Abash is a stronger word than con- 
fuse, but not so strong as confound. We are 
abashed in the presence of superiors or when 
detected in vice or misconduct. When we 
are confused the faculties get more or less 
beyond our control, the speech falters, and 
the thoughts lose their coherence. When we 
uve confounded the TQfXBon is overpowered, 
a condition produced by the force of argu- 
ment, testimony, or detection. 

Abashed the devil stood and felt how awful goodness 
is. Milton. 

and sadly she at length replies. Pope. 
Satan stood awhile as mute, confounded what to say. 

Milton. 


SY2h, To confuse, confound, disconcert, 
shame, daunt, overawe. 

Abasliment (a-bash‘ment>, n. The act of 
abashing, or state of being abashed; confu- 
sion from shame ; constei'iiation ; fear. 

tVhich manner of abashment became her not ill. 

Skeiltm. ■ 

Th.it challenge did too peremptory seeine 

And fild his senses with abashment great. Spenser. 

Abassi, Abassis (a-bas'si, a-bas'sis), a. See 
Abas, 2. 

Abastardise t (a-bas'terd-iz), r.t. To bas- 
tardize; to render illegitimate or base. 

Being ourselves 

Corrupted ;md abastardized thus. Daniel. 

Abatable (n-))rii''a-bl), a. Cai-iable of being 
abated; as, an abatable writ or nuisance. 
Abate {a-bat'), v.t. pret. A pp. abated; ppr. 
abating. [Fr, abattre, to ]>eat down, from 
batere, a form of L. batuo, bataere, to l>eat. 
See Beat, Bate. ] l.t To beat down ; to 
pull or batter down. 

The king of Scots . . . sore abated the walls (of 
the castle of Norham). ■ Hall. 

2. To deduct. 

Nine thousand parishes, abatim; iha odd hundreds. 

Pul/er, ■ 

3. To lessen; to diminish; to remit; to mo- 
derate; as, to abate zeal; to abate a demand; 
to abate a tax; to abate pride; to abate 
courage.— 4. f To deject ; to depress. 

For misery doth bravest minds abate. Spenser. 

5. In lau\ (a) to cause to fail ; to annul ; to 
frustrate by judicial sentence ; as, to abate 
a writ : by the English law, a legacy to a 
charity is abated by a deficiency of assets. 
(&) To bring entirely down or put an end to; 
as, to abate a nuisance. — 6.t To deprive; to 
curtail. 

She hath abated me of half mj’- train, SAak. 

7. In 7netal. to reduce, as a metal, to a lower 
temper. 

Abate (a-bat'), v.i 1. To decrease or become 
less in strength or violence; as, pain abates; 
a storm abates. —2. To he defeated or come 
to naught; to fail; as, a writ abates; by the 
civil law' a legacy to a charity does not 
abate by deficiency of assets. 

It was still open to dispute whether it might not 
abate by dissolution. Hallam, 

3. In l-aw, to enter into a freehold after the 
death of the last occupant, and before the 
heir or devisee takes possession. — 4. In the 
manege, to perform well a downward mo- 
tion. A horse is said to abate,^ or take 
down his curvets, wlien, w’orkiiig upon 
curvets, he puts both his hind leg’s to the 
ground at once, and observes the same 
exactness in all the times. — S yn. To sub- 
side, decrease, intermit, decline, diminish, 
lessen. 

Abate t ( a-bfiB ), n. Abatement or decrease. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Abate (a-bii'ta), n. [It] An abbot or abbe. 

An old abate meek .and mild, 

My friend and teacher when a child. Lorg/elhYW. 

Abatement (a-batTnent), n. 1. The act of 
abating, or the state of being abated; dimi- 
nution, decrease, reduction, or mitigation; 
as, abatement of grief or pain. —2. The 
amount, quantity, or sum by which anything 
is abated; that by w'hich anytliiiig is re- 
duced; deduction; decrease.— 3. In her. a 
mark annexed to coat armour in order to 
denote some dishonourable act of the party 
bearing the coat of arms. Niue such marks 
are mentioned by heralds, but no instance 
of their actual use is on record. The baston 
or baton, a mark of illegitimacjq is of the 
nature of an abatement. 

Tlirowing down the stars (the nobles and senators) 
to the ground; putting dishonourable abatements 
into the fairest coats of arms. Vr. Spencer, 

4. In lent', (a) removal, as of a nuisance. 
(b) Defeat or overthrow, as of a writ, (c) The 
act of intruding upon a freehold vacant Isy 
the death of its former owner, and not yet 
taken up by the lawful heirs. — Plea qif 
abatement, a defence by which a defendant 
sho%vs cause to the court why he should not 
be impleaded or sued, or, if impleaded or 
sued, not in the manner and form adopted 
by the plaintiff, and prays tliat the action 
or suit may abate or cease.— S yn. Decrease, 
decline, mitigation, redaction, subsidence, 
diminution, discount, deduction. 

Abater (a-bat'Cr),?i. One -who or that which 
abates, 

Abatial (a1>iVsIii-al), a. Same as Abbatical 
Abatis “f (ab'a-tis), n. [L.L.—a, from, and 
a measure.] In the middle ages, an 
officer of the stal>les who had the care of 
measuring out the provender; an avenor. 
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Abatis. Sec Abattis. , 

Abat-jour <a-ba-jui'), n. (Ft,, from abattre 

(see ABATE), and dny. liglit] A sKy- 

lidit or sloping aperture made ^ m tlie 
wall of an apartment for tbe admission of 
lidit ■ ^ 

Abator (a-bat er), n. One who or tliat winch 
abates; specifically, m law, (a) a person who 
without right enters into a freehold on the 
death of the last possessor, before the heir 
or devisee, (b) An agent or cause by winch 
ail aiiateinent is procured. _ 

Abattis, Abatis (ab-a-te or aVa-tis), n 
[Fr. abatis, abattis, from abattre, to beat 
down. See Abate. ] In fort, a collection of 
felled trees, from %vhich the smaller 
branches have lieen cut off, and which are 
lai(i side by side, %vith the branched ends 
turned towards assailants, and the branches 
often sharpened and interlaced, the butt- 
ends being secured liyiAckets, or imbedded 
in the earth, the whole thus forming an 
obstruction to the progress of the enemy, 
and keeping them longer under the de- 
fenders’ fire. An abattis is usually placed 
in front of the ditch in field fortifications. 
See Fortification. 

Abattised (ab'a-tist), a. Provided ^\ith an 
abattis. 

Abattoir (a-bat-war), n, [Fr., from abattre, 
to beat or knock down. See Abate.] A 
public slaughter-house; especially an exten- 
sive establishment of this kind in connection 
with a large town. 

Abature (ab'a-tnr), n. [From abate.] The 
mark or track of a beast of the chase on 
the grass ; foiling, 

Abat-veut (ab-a-vafi), n, [Fr., from abattre, 
to lower, and vent, the ^nnd.] The sloping 
roof of a tower ; a pent-house : so named 
because the slope neutralizes the force of 
the wind. 

Abat-voix (ab-a-vwa), n. [Fr., from abattre, 
to lower, and voix, the voice.] The sound- 
ing-board over a pulpit or rostrum: so named 
because it prevents the speaker’s voice from 
rising and being lost or indistinct. 

Abawe,t 'WA. [O.Fr. es&a/M>, to abash. See 
Abash.] To abash; to dazzle; to astonish. 

I was abaTued for iriarveile. Chaucer. 

Abb (ab), n. [A. Sax. ab or ob, the wool] 

1. Yarn for the "warp in weaving.— 2. The 
name given.in sorting wool according to its 
fineness to two ciualities of wool, called re- 
spectively coarse abb and fine abb, 

Abba (aiyba), n. [Syr. and Chal. abba, fa- 
ther. The root is in the Heb. ab, a father, 
which appears in Ahralmm.] A title (equi- 
valent to * Father ’) now or formerly applied, 
especially in the Eastern church, to monks, 
superiors of monks, and other ecclesiastics. 
In the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic Churches 
it is given to the bishops, wdio in turn be- 
stow it, by way of distinction, on the bishop 
or patriarch of Alexandifia. 

Abbacinate (ab-ba'sin-fit), v.t, [It. abbacin- 
are, to abbacinate— ud, to, and hacino, a 
basin.] To deprive of sight by applying a 
red-hot copper basin close to the eyes : a 
mode of punishment employed in the middle 
ages. 

Abbacination (ab-ba'sin-a"shon), n. The 
act or process of blinding a person by 
placing a red-hot copper basin close to the 
eyes. 

Abbacy (ab^ba-si),??.. [L.L. abbatia, an abbey, 
from L. abbas, abbatis, an abbot. See Ab- 
bot.] The dignity, rights, and privileges of 
an abbot. 

Acccirdinj;: to Felinns, an abbacy is the dignity 
itself, since an abbot is a term or word of dignity, 
and not of office. Ayliffe. 

Abbajeer (ab'ba-jer), n. See Abas. 1, 
Abbandouamente (ab-ban'doii-a-ment"a), 
adv. [ft] In ruustc, with self-abandonment; 
so as to make the time subservient to the 
expression. 

Abbat (ab'bat), n. Same as Abbot 
Abbatieal, Abbatial (ab-batfik-al, ab-ba'- 
shi-al), a. Belonging to an abbey. 

Abbe (ab-ba), n. [Fr. , an abbot, from Syr. and 
Chal. abba, father. See Abba.] In France, 
an abbot; but more generally, and especially 
before the French revolution, a title given 
to all those Frenchmen who devoted them- 
selves to divinity, or who ]iad at least pm’sued 
a course of study in a theological seminary, 
in the hope that the king would confer on 
them a real abl)ey, that is, a cei'tain part of 
the revenues of a monastery. The abb^s 
were niiinerous. Some acted as private 
tutors in families, others were professors of 
the university, and a great many employed 

Fate, fill', fat, fall; me, met, her; pin 


themselves as men of letters. The name is 
also applied , to persons holding a similar 
semi-clerical position in other lloman Ca- 
tholic countries. —Abb&s cmnmendatmres 
were such abb^s as held abbeys m commen- 
(fam— that is, uuth the right of administer- 
ing their revenues or a part of them. See 
Abbot. 

Abbess (abfibes), n. [Fr. abbesse, L.L. abba- 
tissa, fern, of abbot (which see).] A female 
superior or governess of a nunnery or con- 
vent of nuns. An abbess in the Eoman 
Catholic Church possesses, in general, the 
same dignity and authority as an abbot, 
except that she cannot exercise the spiritual 
functions appertaining to the priesthood. 
See Abbot. 

Abbey (abTie), n. [Fr. abbaye, from L.L. 

an abhey. See Abbe.] 1. A mon- 
astery or convent; a society of persons of 
either sex, secluded from the world, and 
devoted to religion and celibacy. The males 
are called monies, and governed by an a,hbot; 
the females are called nuns, and governed 
by an abbess. Abbeys differ in notliing from 
priories, except that the latter are governed 
% priors instead of abbots.— 2. In Scotland, 
the sanctuary afforded by the abbey of Holy- 
rood Palace, as having been a royal resi- 
dence.— 3. A house adjoining a monastery 
or convent for the residence of the superior. 

4. A church attached to a monastery or con- 
vent ; as, Melrose Abbey, — 5. In the early 
times of the French monarchy, a name 
given to a duchy or county, the duke or 
count of which was, though really a secular 
person, made an abbot in commendam, in 
consequence of an abbey having been con- 
ferred on him by the crown. See Abbot.— 

6. A mansion, formerly used as an abbey, 
now converted to private use; as, iN'ewstead 
Abbey, the residence of Lord Byron. 
Abbey-land (ab'be-land), n. An estate in 
land annexed to an abbey. 

Abbey-lnbber (ab"be-lub'6r), n. [Abbey , 
and lubber.] An old term of contempt for 
an idle, well-fed, lazy loiterer, who might | 
work, but Would not, preferring to depend ; 
on the charity of religious houses: frequently j 
applied to the monks themselves in con- ] 
tempt. ‘This is no huge, over-grown, abbey- i 
lubber.' Dry den. 

Abbot (ab'but), n, [Formerly abbat, \ 
L.L. abbas, abbatis. See Abba.] 1. Lit. j 
father; a title originally given to any aged I 
monk, but afterwards limited to the head j 
or superior of a monastery, wdiich from him 
was called an abbey. As the influence of 
the religious orders became greater from ! 
their being the depositaries of learning, and I 
as their wealth and territorial possessions i 
increased, the power and dignity of the | 
abbots were aggrandized proportionally. I 
Many of them asserted independence of the 
bishops, assumed the mitre and crozier, 
exercised the episcopal functions in their 
own domains, became peers of the realm, 
and rivalled the prelates in rank and pomp. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. twenty-six 
mitred abbots sat in the House of Lords. 
Abbots are of Wo kinds, regular, or those 
who actually discharge the duties of the 
office, and commendatory. The latter title 
w'as formerly given to persons to wdiom 
abbeys were intrusted as tutors or trustees, 
or in commendam, and who applied the 
whole or part of the revenues to their own 
uses. Great secularlords frequently received 
this appointment. • Thus Hugo Capet, the 
founder of the Capetian dynasty, was Abbot 
of St. Denis. Such abbots were by canon 
law bound to have received the tonsure, 
and to enter orders on attaining canonical 
age, but the obligation was easily evaded.— 

2. A title formerly given to the chief magis- 
trate of some communities or states, as in 
Genoa. — Abbot of Misrule, in England, 
Abbot of Unreason, in Scotland, the per- 
sonage who took the principal part in the 
Christmas revels of the populace before the 
Beformation. 

AbbotsMp (ab'but-ship), n. The state or 
office of an abbot. 

Abbreviate (ab-bre'vi-at), v.t, pret. <fe pp, 
abbreviated; ’ppr. abhremcitmg. [L. ahhre- 
vio, ahbreviatum, to shorten— «&, from, and 
&rms, short. See Brief, and Abridge' 
(wbich is really the same word).] 1. To 
make briefer ; to shorten ; to abridge ; to 
make shorter by contraction or omission of ' 
a part; to reduce to a smaller compass; as, 
to abbreviate a writing or word. —2. In 
math, to reduce to the lowest terms, as 
fractions. 


Abbreviate (ab-bre'vi-at), To practise 
or use abbreviation. 

It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, 
another by cutting off, , Bacon. 

Abbreviate (ab-bre'vi-at), n. An abridg- 
ment,— of adjudication, in Scots 
laio, an abstract of adjudication. See 
Adjudication. 

Abbreviate (ab-bre'vi-at), a. In hot abbre- 
viated: applied to an organ or part of an 
organ shorter than a contiguous one. 
Abbreviation (ab-bre'vi-a"shon), n. i. The 
act of abbreviating, shortening, or con- 
tracting, or the state of being abbreviated. 

2. That which is abbreviated, as a short term 
or title used for a longer one; a syllable, 
generally the initial syllable, used for the 
whole word; a letter, or a series of letters, 
standing for a word or words ; as, esq. for 
esquire; F.R.S. for Fellow of the Royal 
Society; A.D. for Anno Domini. 

This book, as graver authors say, tvas called 
Liber Domus Dei, and, by abbreviation, Domesday 
Book. SirW. Temple. 

3. Ill math, a reduction of fractions to the 
lowest terms.— 4. In music, a sloping line or 

, lines placed below a 

Wntten. Played. qi. through its 

indicate that 
it is to be divided 
g correspond- 
ing number of short notes. Thus, a minim 
carrying one line is played as four quavers, 
or with two lines as eight, semiquavers. 
The same line -mark, standing aioiie, in- 
dicates a repetition of the preceding group 
of notes. — Abbreviatmi, Contraction. An 
abbreviatmi of a word, as distinguished 
from contraction, is strictly a part of it, 
generally the first syllable, taken for the 
whole, with no indication of the remain- 
ing portion; as, Gen. tor Genesis; math, for 
mathematics ; tVill. for William; "while a 
contraction properly is made by the elision 
of certain letters or syllables from the body 
of the "word, but in such a manner as to indi- 
cate the whole word; as, Reed, payt tor 
Received payment ; contd. for contracted or 
continued; Wm. for TnZZium. In common 
usage, however, this distinction is not ahvays 
attended to. 

Abbreviator (ab-bre'vi-a-ter), n. [In first- 
sense from the verb ; in second from L.L. 
abbreviator, one of the officials mentioned 
under 2.] 1. One who abbreviates, abridges, 
or reduces to a smaller compass; specifically, 
one who abridges what has been written by 
another. ‘Neither the archbishop nor his 
abbreviator.’ Sir IT''. Hamilton. — 2. One of a 
college of seventy-two persons in the chan- 
cery of the Pcoman Catholic pontiff, whose 
business is to draw up the pope’s briefs, and 
I'educe the petitions, when granted, to a 
suitable form for bulls. 

Abbreviatory (ab-bre'vi-a-to-ri), a. Abbre- 
viating or tending to abbreviate; shortening; 
contracting. 

Abbreviature t ( ab - bre ' vi - a - tur ), n. 1. A 
letter or character used for shortening; an 
abbreviation. 

The hand of Providence writes often by abbre- 
viahtres, hieroglyphics, or short characters. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. An abridgment; a compendium. 

This is an e.\'cellent abbreviaUtre of the whole 
duty of a Christian. Jer. Taylor. 

Abbroacji,t Abbroebt (ab-broelri), v.i. 
[L.L. abrocarnentum, buying w'hole.sale and 
selling by retail, from same root as E. broke, 
broker.] To forestall the market or monop- 
olize goods. 

Abbroacbment, f Abbroebment t ( ab - 
broch'ment), n. The act of forestallin," the 
market or monopolizing goods. See under 
Forestall. 

Abb-wool (ab'wul), n. 1. "Wool for the aids 
or warp of a web.— 2. A variety of wool of u 
certain fineness. See Abe. 

1. The first three letters of the 
alphabet, used generally for the whole; as, 
the child is learning his A, h, c.~—2. A little 
book for teaching the elements of reading. 
Called also an A, h, c book. 

Abd (al)d), n. [Ar., a slave, servant.] A 
common prefix in Arabic names of person.s': 
as, A&dallah, servant of God; Abd -el- 
leader, servant of the mighty God; 

Latif, servant of the gracious Gi>d; Ac. 
Abdal (ab'dal), v. [Ar. Abdallah, a seiwant 
of God.] A dervi.sh; one of a class of l^ersian 
religious devotees. 

Abdalavi, Abdelavi (ab-dal-a'vi, a])-del-a'- 
vi), n. I'he native name (ff the hairy 
cucumber of Egypt {Cimunis Chafe). 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abniie; 
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Al)deria 2 l (ab-de'n-an), a. [From Ahdem, 
ill Thrace, the )3irthplace of Beniocritus 
ealled the Laughing' Philosopher, whence 
the application of the term.] Pertaining to 
Abdei’a or its inhabitants; resembling or 
recalling in some way the pliilosopher 
.Democritus of Abdera; hence, a term ap- 
])lied to incessiint or continued laughter; 
given to laughter, 

Abderite (a'lyder-it), a. [L. ahdenta, Gr. 
ubde rites. ] All inhabitant of Abdera, a 
maritime town in Thrace, and sometimes 
a term equivalent to a stupid person, the 
inhabitants of this city being anciently pro- 
verbial for theti* stupidity.— T/n? Abileritc, 
Democritus of Abdera, often called the 
Lmighing Philosopher, one of the most 
celelu-ated philosophers among the ancient 
Greelis. ■ 

Abdest (ab'dest), n. [Per. dhtlast—ub, water, 
and dast. hand.] Piiriiication or ablution 
before prayer: :'i Mohammedan rite. 
Abdevenbam (aVi-devTi-liam), n. In asfrol 
the head of the twelfth house in a scheme 
of the heavens. 

AbdicantCab'di-kant), n. One who abdicates. 
Abdicaat (ab'di-kant), a, [See Abdicate.] 
Alulicating; renouncing. 

Monks abdzcani of their orders, U'kitlock. 

Abdicate (aVdi-kat), v.t pret. & pp. abdi- 
cated; ppr. abdicating/. [L. abdico, ahdica- 
iam, to give up a right or claim— indi- 
cating separation, and dioo, dicare, to de- 
clare publicly, to consecrate, to set apart, 
of same root as dicere, to say.] 1. To give 
up, renounce, abandon, lay down, or with- 
ilraw from, as a right or claim, office, duties, 
dignity, authority, and the like, especially 
in a voluntary, public, or formal manner. 

The father will disinherit or abdica/e that power 
he hath rather than suffer it to be forced to a willing 
■ injustice. Buidon. 

The cross-bearers abdicated their service. Gibbon. 
He {Chai'les II.) was utterly without ambition. He 
‘ iietested business, and would sooner have abdicated 
his crown than have undergone tlie trouble of really 
directing the administration. dJaca^tlay . 

Heros and Lazarus, the Gallic bishops, w^ere de- 
nounced ... as vagabond, turbulent, and intriguing 
prelates, who had either abdicated or abandoned 
their sees, and travelled about sowing strife and 
calumny wherever they went. " Uliimaji. 

*1 To cast away; to take leave of ; as, to 
abdicate one’s mental faculties. [Bare or 
obsolete.]— 3. In civil laic, to disclaim and 
expel from a family, as a child; to disinherit 
ihiring lifetime: said of a father. 

The father will disinherit or abdicate his child, 
quite cashier him. Burton. 

At To put away or expel; to banish; to re- 
nounce the authority of ; to dethroue ; to 
degrade. 

Scaliger w'ould needs turn down Homer, and ab- 
.iicatc ’him after the possession of three thousand 
years. Djyden. 

Syn. To give up, quit, vacate, relinquish, 
forsake, abandon, resign, renounce, desert. 
Abdicate (ab'di-kat), u.i. To renounce or 
give up sometliing; to abandon some claim; 
to relinquish a right, power, or trust. 

He cannot abdicate for his children, otherwise than 
' by his own consent in form to a bill from the two 
houses. 

Abdication (ab-di-ka'shon), n. The act of 
abdicating ; the abandonment of an office, 
power or nuthority, right or trust; a easting 
otf ; renunciation: generally applied to giv- 
ing up the kingly office. 

The conseiiuenccs drawn from these facts (were) 
that they amounted to an abdication of the govern- 
ment, which abdicatio7i did not only affect the person 
of the king liimself, but also of all his heirs, and ren- 
dered the Throne absolutely aud completely vacant, 
Blackstojie. 

Abdicative (abhli-kfit-iv), a. Causing or 
implying abdication. Bailey. [Bare.] 
Abdicator (al/di-kat'er), n. One who abdi- 
cates. 

Abditive (ab'di-tiv), a. [L. aMo, ahditum, 
to hide— a?3, away, aud do, to give.] Having 
the power or (luality of hiding. [Bare,] 
Abditory (ab'di-to-ri), n. [L. ahditorium, 
from abdo. See Abditive.] A place for 
hiding or preserving goods, plate, orinoney; 
a chest in which relics were kept. 
AbdOHieu (ab-doTnen or ab'do-men), n. [L., 
probaljly from abdo, to conceal, on type of 
acumen from acuo, andybmjncu from/oro.] 
1. That part of the Imman body which lies 
between the thorax and the pelvis. It is lined 
with amembrane called the pevitonemn,a\\iX 
contains the stomach, 1 iver, spleen , pancreas, 
kidneys, bladder, and intestines. It is separ- 
ated from the breast internally by the dia- 
phragm, and externally by the lower ribs. 


On its outer surface it is divided into certain 
defined portions called regions. The term 
is also sometimes applied to the belly of the 
lower animals. See Abdominal jiegions 
under Abdominal —2. In entom. the pos- 
terior of the three parts of the perfect in- 
sect, united to the thorax by a slender 
connecting portion, and containing the 
greater portion of the digestive apparatus. 
It is divided into rings or segments, on the 
sides of which are small spiracles, or stig- 
mata, for respiration. 

Abdominal (ab-donTin-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to the abdomen or belly.— A&douiDiail re- 
gions, certain regions into which the abdo- 
men in men is arbitrarily divided. An 
imaginary line (a a) is drawn transversely 
from the cartilage of tlie seventh rib on one 
side to the corresponding point of the 
opposite side, and another transverse line 
(hh) between the anterior supeiior spines of 
tlie ilia. The part above the upper line is 
called the epigas- 
tric region, that be- 
tween the upper 
and lower lines the 
umbilical region, 
and that beiieath 
the lower line the 
hypogast ric region. 

These regions are 
sometimes subdi- 
vided by two verti- 
cal lines (cc), one 
being drawn on 
each side, from the 
cartilage of the 
seventh rib to the 
anterior superior 
spine of the ilium. 

The central por- 
tion of the epi- 


Abdominal Regions. 



gastric region (1) retains the name of epi- 
gastric; the lateral portions (4, 4) are 
called the right and left hypochondriac re- 
gions; the middle part of the umbilical re- 
gion (2) is still called umbilical, wdiile the 
parts to the right and left (5, 5) are called 
lumbar; the hypogastric region is denomi- 
nated pubic in its central portion (3), and is 
divided on each side (6, 6) into an iliac and 
ingtmial region. The latter, however, be- 
longs in strictness to the thigh. Posteriorly 
there are two regions recognized on either 
side of the backbone — the upper, corre- 
spondiiig to the liypochondriac, being called 
the inferior dorsal; the lower, the lumbar. 
■—Abdominal ring, an oblong tendinous 
ring in both groins, through which pass the 
spermatic cord in men, and the round liga- 
ments of the uterus in women. Called also 
Inguinal Pdng.—'-2. In ich. having ventral 
fins posterior to the pectoral; as, an ab- 
dominal fish. 

Abdominal (ab-dom'in-al), n. One of a 
group of malacopterygiau fishes, with the 
ventral fms posterior to the pectorals, in- 
cluding many fresh-water fishes, and others 
which periodically leave the sea to spawn 
in fresh water. Many species are edible. 
The salmon, parr, mullet, flying-fish, herring, 
and carp belong to this order, 
Abdominales, Abdominalia(ab-dom-i-iia^- 
lez, ab-dom-i-nfiTi-a), n. pi. A group of 
malacopterygian fishes. See Abdominal, u. 
Abdominoscopy (ab-dom'in-os"ko-pi), n, 
[L. abdomen, and Gr. skopeo, to view or 
examine.] In rned. examination of the ab- 
domen with a view to detect disease. 
Abdominous (ab-donTin-us), a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the abdomen.— 2. Having a 
large belly; pot-bellied. [Bare.] 


Gorgonius sits abdomwous and wan, 
Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan. 


Ccnvper. 


Abduce (ab-dusO, r. t, pret, & pp, abduced; 
ppr, abducing. [L. abduco, to lead away— 
ah, and duco, to lead, to draw. See Duke.] 
To draw or conduct a^^ay; to withdraw or 
draw to a different part. 

If we abduce the eye into either corner, the object 
will not duplicate. Sir T. BroTVfie. 

Abducent (ab-dus'ent), a. [L, ahducens, ab- 
ducentis, ppr. of abduco, to abduce.] Draw- 
ing away; pulling back; specifically, in auaL 
applied to those muscles which pull back 
certain parts of the body from the mesial 
line, in contradistinction to the adducent 
muscles or adductors. 

Abduct (ab-dukt'), v.t. 1. Same as Abduce. 
2. To take away surreptitiously and by force. 

The thing is .self-evident, that his majesty has been 
abducted or spirited away, ^enleve'’ by some person, 
or persons unknown. Carlyle. 


Abduction (ab-duk'shon), n. [L.L. abducUo, 
abductionis, a leading or drawing away. .See 
Abduce.] l. The act of abducing or abduct- 
ing, or state of Iieing* al'duced or abducted. 
2, 111 physiol, the action i>y which muscles 
withdrmva limb or other part from the axis 
of the body, as when certain muscles sepa- 
rate the arhi from tlie side or the thumb 
from the rest of the flugers,— 3. In surg. a 
term formerly applied to a fracture in which 
tlie bone near a joint- is so divided that the 
extremities recede from each other.— 4. In 
logic, a kind of syllogism, called by the 
Greeks apagoge, in which the major is evi- 
dent, but the iniiiur is not so clear as not to 
require further proof, as in this syllogism : 
‘All whom God absolves are free from sin: 
G-od absolves all who are in Christ; there- 
fore all who are in Christ are free from sin.’ 
This mode of reasoning is called abduction, 
because it withdraws us from the conclu- 
sion to the proof of a prox30.sition concealed 
or not exp]'e.ssed. Flem i ng, Yocah. of Ik Uos. 

5. Ill law, the fraudulent or unlawful lead- 
ing away of a person, move especially the 
taking aud carrying away of a child, a ward, 
a wife, i-tc., either by fraud, iiersuasion, or 
open violence. The term is most commonly 
applied to the taking away of females. The 
term is also apx>lied to the using of force 
to prevent a voter from voting in an elec- 
tion. 

Abductor (ab-diik'ti^r), n. One who or that 
which abducts ; specifically, in auat. a 
muscle wliicli moves certain parts from the 
a.xis of the body; as, the abductor omli, a 
muscle which pulls the eye outward: op- 
posed to adductor. 

Abeam (a-bem'), adv, [Prefix a, on, and 
hea j/i.] Fa ut. on the beam, that is, at right 
angles to the keel of a ship; thus guns are 
said to be pointed abeam when they are 
pointed in a line at right angles to the ship’s 
keel 

Abear (a-bdri), r. t. [A, Sax. aberan, to bear, 
to carry, to sutfer, from prefix a, and beran, 
to caiTy.] l.t To boar; to behave: with re- 
flexive pronoun. 

Thus did the gentle knight himself abear. Spenser, 

2. To suffer or tolerate. [Prorincial or 
■vailgar.] 

Gin I mun doy I iiiun doy, for I couldn abear to 
see it. Tennyson (A’ortheru Famr.er). 

Abearance (a-barians), n. [From abear 
(which see). ] Behavioiu' ; demeanour. 

The other specie.s of recognizances with sureties 
is for the good abearance or good behaviour. 

Blackstone. 

Abecedarian (riT)e-se-diVT‘i-aii), n. [A word 
formed from the first four letters of the 
alphabet.] 1, One wdio teaches the letters 
of the alphabet, or a learner of the letters. 

2. A follower of Stork, an Anabaptist, in the 
sixteenth century, so called because he re- 
jected all worldly knowledge, even the learn- 
ing of the alphabet. 

Abecedarian, Abecedary (iVl:>e-se-d:V'ri-aii, 
a-be-se'da-ri), a. Pertaining to or formed 
bj'^ the letters of the alphabet. — Abecedarian 
psalms, hymns, Ac., psalms, hymns, &c., in 
which (as in the llOtli psalm), distinct por- 
tions have the verses begin with successive 
letters of the aljihabet. 

Abeclie,t 15.?. [0. Fv. abecher; Yv. aMqv.er, 
abecquer, t(.> feed with the beak, to feed an 
infant — a, and bee, the beak,] To feed, as a 
parent bird feeds its young. 

Yet should I somodel ben abeched. 

And for the time well refreshed. Gower. 

Abed (a-bed'), fidr. [ Prefix «, on, and ] 

1. On or ill bed. 

Not to be abed after midnight is to be up betimes. 

Shak, 

2. To bed. 

Her mother dreaiiiM before she was deliver’d 
That she was brought abed of a buzzard. 

Beau,. &• -FI. 

Abee, A-be (a-be’). [Scotch. Comp. Ado.} 
Used in phrase to let abee or a-be, to let 
alone; to let he.— Let ahee is also used as 
a noun in the sense of forbearance. — Let 
abee for let abee, one act of forbearance 
meeting another ; mutual forbearance. 

I am for let-a-be for lei-aPe. Sir IV. Scott. 

—Let abee {adv. ), far less; not to mention ; 
as, he couldna sit let abee stand. 
Abegge.tu.L [SeeAEY, ] To suffer for, or 
atone for; to aby. 

There dorste no wight bond upon him legge. 

That he ne swore he sliuld anon erwgc'tf. Chaucer. 

Abeigit (a-beOlT), itdv, [O. Fr. abbay, aMois, 
Fr. abois, the bark of a dog; tenir en abbay, 
to hold at bay, from baer, hair, to gape. See 


4B-VSI1, Bat. 3 [Scotch.] Aloof; at a shy ^ 

liistmice.— Tu stand abeigh, to lieep&loot 

M^crcio cooi.t her head fu’ high, , 

I ,nnl<;’d asklent and unco skeigh, i 

Gurt poor Diuican sia7U-ia^h^ . ( 

Ha, ha, the wooing ot. ^ htints, , 

Ahele, Ahel-tree ( a-h 61 ', h < 

fflber- cilber; O.H.b-. aloaih 1 

B Fi- anU cmhreUe, perhaps from j 

L- albelb'S. whitish, or from L. a^'bor, It. i 

atree.] The white poplar (PopttZ^s , 

Jlbal so called from the white colour of its ; 
twidcs and leaves. See PoPLAE. ... 
Ahelian (a-hePyan), a. Of or pertaining to ; 
the mathernatician Ahel — Abehan equa- 
tion, an irreducible algebraic equation, one 
of whose roots is inexpressible as a rational 
function of a second, and sliomi by Abel to 
be solvable Ijv the solution of a second equa- 
tion of a lower degree.-— Abelian fimcUons, 
inverse Alielian integrals, analogous to mne- 
tions <Df the amplitude of an ordinary elliptic 
integi*al, and also to inverse circular and 
logarithmic functions; as, sin. -ix, log.-J^^- 
—Abelian integrals, a class of ultra-elliptic 
integrals first investigated by Abel. 

Abelian (a-beryan), n. A member of a sect 
in Africa which arose in the fourth century. 
They married, hut lived iii continence, after 
the maimer, as they maintained, of Ahel, and 
attempted to keep up the sect by adopting 
the children of others. Also called Abel- 

07uan aiid Ahdite. ^ \ « 

Abelmoschus, Abelmosk (a-bel-mos'kus, 
a'bel-niosk), n, [Ar. hahb-el-7nosJc, seed of 
musk, or dbii-el-vnosk, father of musk, that 
is, endued with musk.] A genus of plants 
nat. order Malvacem. A. omschatus, or Hi- 
Mscus abelmoschns, is an evergi’een shrub of 
tropical Asia and America, 8 feet high. The 
seeds have a musky odour, for which reapn 
the Arabs mix them with coffee. A. eBmilenr 
tus is an Indiiiu annual, 4 feet high, variously 
c^Ued ochro,bandiJca% gomho,&o. It yields 
a much esteemed mucilaginous fruit, used 
in soups and pickles in the W. Indies, Isle of 
France, &c. All the species yield good fibre. 
Abel-tree. SeeABEL_E._ ^ , _ 

A bene placxto (aba'na plache-toV^f lt.] 
In ni'usie, at pleasure; imlicating that a 
piece is to be played in the way the per- 
former likes best, 

Aber (a'lier), -n. [Cyni. and Pictish equiva- 
lent of Gael, invcr. There are three Welsh 
forms to denote meeting of waters— a&cr, 
ynmr, cgnver, compounded of cyn=Jj. co7i, 
together, and her, flowing, seen in &ema, a 
running of water; Armor. to Alow, 

Cwniry, Cymry, Cumberland, Cimm'aes, 
Humber, exhibit the word under various 
forms. See Cvmry, Inter.] A Celtic word 
prefixed to the names of many places in 
Great Britain, and signifying a confluence 
of waters, either of two rivers, or of a river 
with the sea; as, A&crdeeu, A&cniour, Aber- 
gaveuny, A&crystwifch. 

Aberdevine (a-her'de-vin), n. The Fnngilla 
smnus or siskin, a well-known song-bird, 
belonging to the finch family (Fringillidce), 
somewhat resembling the green variety of 
the canary bird. It is a native of Scandi- 
navia, visiting Britain in autumn and winter. 
Aberr (ab-er'), v.l To wander; to err. 
Sir T. Browm, [Bare.] 

Aberrance, Aberrancy (ab-er'rans, ab-er- 
ran-si), n. [L. aberro, to wander from— ao, 
and orro, to wander.] A wandering or devi- 
ating from the right way ; a deviation from 
truth or rectitude. Sir T. Browne. [Bare.] 
Aberrant ('ah-erT’ant), a. [L. aberrans, pp. 
of aberro, to wander.] 1. Wandering, stray- 
ing from the right way.— 2. In zool. and hot 
applied to certain animals and plants which 
dilfer materially from the type of their 
natural group. 

The more aberrant any_ form is. the greater must 
have been the number of connecting forms, which 
on my theory have been exterminated or utterly lost. 

Da‘)'win. 

Aberrate (ab-erirat), r.?‘. [L. aberro, aher- 

ratuin(ab and cm)), to wander from.] To 
wander or deviate from the right way. 
[Pare.] 

The product of their defective and aberrating vision. 

I>e Qiiincey. 

Aberration ( ab-er-ra'shon ), n. [ L. aherra- 
tio, from abe^TO, aherratum—ah, from, erro, 
to wander. ] 1. The act of wandering from; 
especially, in a figurative sense, the act of 
wandering from the right way; deviation 
from truth or moral rectitude; deviation 
from a type or standard. 

So then we draw near to God, when, repenting us 
of our former aberrations from him, we renew our 
covenants with him. HaU. 

Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pii 


2 Jm dstrm. the difference between the 
true and the observed position of a heavenly 
body, the result of the combined effect of 
the motion of light and the motion of the 
eve of the observer caused by the annual oi 
diurnal motion of the earth, or of the motion 
of light and that of the body from which 
the ifght proceeds: when the auxiliary cause 
is the annual revolution of the earth round 
the sun, it is called annual aberration, in 
consequence of which a fixed star may ap- 
pear as much as 20"-4 from its time position; 
when the auxiliary cause is the diurnal 
rotation of the earth on its axis, it is called 
diurnal aberration, which amounts at tlie 
greatest to 0"'3; and when the auxiliary 
cause is the motion of the body from which 
the light proceeds, it is called 'planetary 
aberration.— Z. In optics, a deviation m the 
rays of light when unequally refracted by a 
lens, or reflected by a mirror, so that mey 
do not converge and meet in a point or 
focus, but spread out, forming an indistinct 
and coloured image of the object. It is 
called spherical when the imperfection 
arises from the form of curvature of the 
lens or reflector, and c/imnatic when it 
arises from the different refrangibility of 
the rays composing white light, the image 
of the object being surrounded with prisma- 
tic colours. In the former case it produces 
distortion, and in the latter false colour of 
the object. In the eye the iris and WTftal- 
line lens prevent these aberrations. Optical 
instruments corrected for chromatic aber- 
ration are called achromatic.— 4. In physiol. 
the passage of a fluid in the living body into 
vessels not destined to receive it, as also the 
determination of a fluid to an organ different 
from that to which it is ordinarily directed, 
as in vicarious hemorrhage.— 5. In 200 Z. and 
bot. deviation of a plant or animal from 
the type of its natural group. 


In whichever light, therefore, insect aberraiio^r is 
viewed by us . . . we affirm R 

6. Partial alienation of mind ; mental wan- 
dering.— CtrcZe of aberration, the circle of 
coloured light observed in experiments with 
convex lenses between the point where the 
violet rays and that where the red rays 
meet. — Crown of aberration, a luminous 
circle surrounding the disc of the sun de- 
pending on the aberration of its rays, by 
which its apparent diameter is enlarged. 
Aberimcatet (ab-e-nmg'kat), t'.t ^^^efix 
ab, and L. erimco, to weed out— < 2 , out, ana 
runco, to weed.] To pull up by the roots ; 
to extirpate utterly. Bailey. 

Abbrimcator (ab-er-rung^kat-er), n. An im- 
plement for extirpating weeds; a weeder 
or weeding-machine; an averruncator. 

Abet (a-betO, 'cA. pret. & pp. abetted; ppr. 
abetting. [O.Fr. abetter, abeter, to incite, 
to lure, to deceive, to befool ; O.Fr. abet, 
deceit; FTorm. abet, a bait— prefix a, and 
root of to incite, set on. See Bait.] 

1. To encourage by aid, countenance, or 
approval: used chiefly in a bad sense, and 
always with a personal object. 

They abetted both parties in the civil war, and 
always furnished supplies to the we<aker side, lest 
there should be an end put to these fatal divisions. 

Addzsoji.^ 

2. t To maintain; to support; to uphold: in 

this sense sometimes with a thing for the 
object. , 

Then shall I soon, quoth he, ... 

Abet that virgin’s cause disconsolate. Spenser. 

3. In law, to encourage, counsel, incite, or 
assist in a criminal act._ In Scots law, a 
person is said to be abetting though he may 
only protect a criminal, conceal him from 
justice, or aid him in making his escape. 
Hence— 4. To lead to or encomage the com- 
mission of. 

Would not the fool abet the stealth 

rashly thus exposed his wealth? Gay. 

Syn. To aid, assist, support, encourage, sus- 
tain, back, connive at. 

Abett (a-bet'), ‘R. The act of aiding or en- 
couraging, especially in a crime, Chaucer. 
Abetment (a-bet'ment), n. The act of abet- 
ting. 

Abettal (a-bet'al), n. Act of abetting ; aid. 
Bailey. [Rare.] 

Abetter, Abettor (a-bet'6r), i. One who 
abets or incites; one who aids or encourages 
another to commit a crime ; a supporter or 
encourager of something bad. 

But let th’ abettez's of the panther’s crime 
Xearn to make fairer wars another time. Dzyden. 
{In law, sen abettor, as distinguished from 
an accessory, is more especially one who 
being present gives aid or encouragement.] 


ABHOREER 

2. One who aids or encourages: in a good 
sense.' ' Pope. , _ _ _ , 

Abevacnation (ab-e-vaku-a' slioii), n. [L. 

ab and E. evacuation. ] In med. (a) a partial 
evacuation. (Z)) An immoderate evacuation. 

Ab extra (ab eks'tra). [1.] Froni witliout. 

Abeyance (a-ba'ans), n. [IS"orm. Fr. abhai- 
aunce, abhaizance, expectation, from ab- 
bayer, to listen with the mouth open, trom 
bayer, haer, hair, to gape, as in crying haM 
See Abash.] 1. In law, a state of expecta- 
tion or contemplation; tliiis, the fee simple 
or inheritance of lands and tenements is in 
abeyance when there is no person in beiiig 111 
whom it can vest, so that it is- in a state of 
expectancy or waiting until a proper person 
shall appear. If, for instance, land is leased 
to a man for life, remainder to another for 
years, the remainder for years is in abeyance 
till the death of the lessee for life. Titles of 
honour and dignities are said to be m abey- 
ance when it is uncertain who shall enjoy 
• them, as when a nobleman holdmg his dig- 
nitv descendible to his heirs general dies 
leaving daughters, the king by his preroga- 
tive may grant the dignity to which of the 
daughters he pleases, or on the male issue 
of one of such daughters. During the time 
the title to the dignity is thus in suspmision 
it is said to be in a&di/ancc.— 2. A state of 
suspension or temporary want of exercise. 
There is such a thingf as keeping the sympathies 
of love and admiration in a dormant ^ate, or state 
of abeyance. De Qutncey.^ 

Abeyant (a-ba'ant), a. In laio, being in 
abeyance. , , 

Abgregate t (ab'gre-gat), v. t. [I. ahgrcgG,hi 
lead away from the flock — ab, avay, and 
grex, gregis, a flock.] To separate from a 

herd. ^ r-r t j 

Abgregatlon t (ah-gre-ga'shon), n . [L. L. a o- 

gregatiOifrom’h.abgrego. See ABGREGATE.] 
The act of separating from a flock. 

Abhal (ab'hal), 'U. A name given m the East 
Indies to the berries of a species of cypress 
or juniper which are believed to be a power- 
ful emmenagogiie. Written sometimes Ab- 

Abliominable (ab-hom'in-a-bl), a. An old 
mode of spelling ahomwaUe (from its t)emg 
supposed to be derived from ab Iwinine, 
from or repugnant to man), ridiculed as 
pedantic by Shakspere in the character of. 
the pedant Holofernes. 

This is abhominable which he would call aiwmzi:- 
Love s Latmcr Lost. 


Abhor (ah-horO, 't.t pret. & pp. abhorred; 
ppr. abhorring. [L. abhorreo, to shrink liack 
—ab, from, and horreo, to shudder, to feel 
horror.] 1. To hate extremely or witli 
loathing; to loathe, detest, or abominate; 
to feel excessive repugnance towards ; to 
shrink from with horror. 

Therefore I say again, 

I utterly yea, from my soul, 

Refuse you for my judge. 

Thou didst not ab/ior the virgin’s womb. T e iMtm. 

2. To fill with horror and loathing. [Rare.] 

It doth ab/ior me now I spetik the word, Shai:, 

—Hate, Abhor, Detest See under Hate. 
Abhor t (ab-hori), r.f. 1. To shrink bank 
with disgust, or fear, and shuddering. ‘ To 
abhorre from those vices.’ Udall—^. To be 
inconsistent %vith, opposite or contrary to: 
followed by /mu. 

Which is utterly abhon'ing from the end of all law. 

Mikou. 

Abhorred (ab~hord'), P- and a. ^ Hated ex- 
tremely; detested; as, no one is more ab- 
horred. ^ ^ 

Abhorrence (ah-hor''rens), -u. _ Extreme 
hatred; detestation; great aversion. 

■ A sensitive of proselydsin. 

Abhorrencyt (ab-horiren-si), n. Abhor- 
; ■ rence. ■_ , 

The first tendency to any injustice . _ . . _ must be 
suppressed with a show of wonder and abnorrenry 
, in the parents. Loace. 

Abhorrent (ab-horirent), a. 1 . Hating; de- 
’ testing; struck with abhorrence. 

The arts of pleasure in despotic courts 

\ s'^\xxvl abhorrent. Uiover. 

2. Contrary; utterly repugnant; ■violently 
) inconsistent with : formerly with f rom, now 
3 with to. 

f This legal, and a.s it should seem injtididous pro- 
fanation, so abh.ornezit to our stricter principles, was 
received with a very faint murmur. ' ■..Gibbon,: 

■ Abhorrently (ah-horirent-li), adv. With 

1 abhorrence. , , 

/ Abhorrer (ah-hor’er), n. One who abhors; 
] specifically, in the reign of Charles II., a 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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member of the court party, afterwards ; 
called Tories. They derived their name 
from their professed aMwrrence of the priii- ^ 
ciples of the Addressers, who endeavoured . 
to encroach on the royal prerogative. See i 
ADDUESSEIl. 

Great nuTirDcrs of aiAcrrers, from all parts of 
England, were seiaed by order of the Comnsons, aud 
committed to custody. Hume. 

Ahhorritole (ab'horh'i-bl), a. Wortiiy or 
deserving to be abhorred. [Bare.] 
Ahhorrliig (ab-hoi-^ing), n. l. Feeling of ab- 
horrence; loa tiling. 

1 find no in my appetite. ' Donne. 

2. t Object of abhorrence. 

They shall be an abkorring to all flesh. Is. LTt'i. 44, 

AMh (fdbib), n. [Hel). ahlh, an ear of corn, 
from ahah. to produce the first or early 
fruit— root al, a swelling.] The first month 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, called also 
Xisan. It begiii-s at the spring equinox, and 
answers to the latter part of Jlarch and 
beginning of April. Its name is derived 
from the full growth of wheat In Egypt, 
which took place anciently, as it does now, 
at that season. 

Abidance (a-bitVans), n. The act of abiding; 
abode; stay. Fuller. [liare.] 

Abide (a-bid'), v.i. pret. A: jip. abode; ppr. 
abiding. [A. Sax, abUlan, gehidan, to abide, 
from bUlan, to l>ide. See 1. To take 

up one’s abode; to dwell; to reside; to stay 
for a shorter or longer time.— 2. To remain; 
not to depart. 

Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 

Acts ssvii. 31. 

3. To continue in a certain condition; to 
remain steadfast or .faithful. 1 Cor. tii. 40. 

4. To inhere; to belong, as an attribute or 
quality; to have its seat. 

Less spirit to curse abides in me. S/iab:. 
—Abide by, (a) to remain at rest beside. 

* Abide by thy crib.’ Jobxxxix. 9. (6) To 
adhere to; to maintain; to defend; to stand 
to; as, to abide by a friend; specifically, in 
Seots Imo, to adhere to as true and genuine: 
said of the party who founds 011 a deed or 
writing which the other party desires to 
have reduced or declared null and void, on 
the ground of forgery or falsehood, (c) To 
await or accept the consequences of; to rest 
satisfied with; as, to abide by the event or 
issue. 

Abide (a-bid'), v. t 1. f To wait for; especially, 
to stand one’s ground against. 

Abide rae if thou daresf. Ska A'. 

2. To be prepared for; to await; to be in 
store for. 

Bonds and afflictions abide rae. Acts is. 23. 

3. To be able to endure or sustain, as a pun- 
ishment, or judgment of God; to remain 
firm under. 

To abide the indignation of the Lord. Joel ii. ii. 

4. To put up with; to tolerate. [Colloq.] 

I cannot abide the sniell of hot meat, Skak. 

6. [This meaning attaches to the word from 
a kind of confusion with ahy, able. See 
Aby.] To pay the price or penalty for; to 
suffer for. 

If it be found so, some will dear abide it. Shak. 
Ah me I they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so r’ain. Alilion. 

Abider (a-bid'6r), n. One who dwells or con- 
tinues. 

Abiding (a-bid'ing), a. Continuing; perma- 
nent; steadfast; as, an faith. 

Abidingly (a-Mdfing-li), adv. In such a 
manner as to continue; permanently. 

Abies (abl-es), n. [L.] The fir, a genus of 
trees of the sub-order Abietinje, nat. order 
Coniferse, well known for the valuable tim- 
ber that is produced by many of the species. 
It differs from the genus Pinus in the leaves 
growing singly on the stem, and the scales 
of the cones being smooth, round, and thin. 
To tills genus belong the silver fir (A. picea), 
the great Californian fir (A. grandis), the 
balm" of Gilead fir (A. balsamifem), the 
large-bracted fir (A. nohilis), the hemlock 
spruce fir (A. canadensis), sacred Mexican 
fir (A. religiosa), Horway spruce fir (A. 
excelsa). Oriental fir (A. orientalis), white 
spruce fir (A. alba), Douglas’ fir (A. Doug- 
lasii), &c. See Fm, Pine. 

Abietic (ab-i-etlk), a. Of or pertaining to 
trees of the genus Abies. — Abietic acid 
(C20H30O), an acid discovered in the resin 
of “trees of the genus Abies, 

Abietinse (a,bT-et-i"ne), n. pi. [L. abies, the 
fir.] The firs and spruces, a sub-order of 
plants, nat. order Coniferfe, having the fer- 
tile flowers in cones, with one or two in- 


verted ovules at the base of each scale. It 
includes many valuable timber-trees, often 
rising 130 to ISO feet high, aiTanged under 
the genera Pinus, Abies, Picea, I»ai*ix, Ced- 
rus, Araucaria, Dammara, &c. 

Abietite (abT-et-it), n. (CeHsOg.) A sugar 
obtained from the needles of Abies peeti- 
nata. : 

Abifetites (abT-et-i"tez), n. [L. abies, the 
fir.] A genus of fossil plants, nat. order 
Coniferce, occurring in the Wealden and 
lower greensand strata. 

Abigail (abl-gal), n. [From the title of 
handmaid assumed to herself by Abigail, 
wife of Nabal, when carrying provisions to 
David. See 1 Sam. xx. 5.] A general name 
for a waiting woman or lady’s-maid. [Colloq.] 

I remember the time when some of our well-bred 
country-women kept their : valet-de-chasnbre, be- 
cause, forsooth, a man was much more handy about 
them than one of their own sex. I myself have seen 
one of these male Abigails tripping about the room 
with a looking-glass in his hand and combing lus 
lady’s hair a whole morning together. Spectator. 

Abigeat (ab-ij'e-at), n. [D. abigeatus, cattle- 
stealing, from ahigeus, a cattle-driver, from 
abigo, to drive away.] In late, (a) the crime 
of stealing or driving off cattle in droves. 
(b) A miscarriage procured by art, 

Abiliatet (a-bill-at), ivt [See Able.] To 
enable. Bacon. [Dare.] 

Abilimentt (a-bilT-ment), ?i. Ability. 

to steer a kingdom. Ford. 

AbilimeiltSjt n. pi. Same as Habiliments. 

Abilitatet(a-bin-tat),r.t To assist. Meho- 
las Fermr. 

Ability (a-biFi-ti), n. [Fr. haUUU, L. M- 
bilitas, ableness. See Able.] 1. The state 
or condition of being able; power, whether 
bodily or mental, natural or acquired, moral, 
conventional, or legal ; skill or competence 
in any occupation oi* field of action. 

They gave after their abilily unto the treasure of 
the work, Ezra ii. 69. 

Alas ! what poor ability's in me 
Todo him good? Shah. 

2. pi. In a concrete sense, talents; mental 
gifts or endowments. 

Natural abilities are like natural plants, that need 
priming by study. Bacon. 

3. t The being in a condition to meet pecu- 
niary obligations; commercial soundness; 
wealth or means. 

Out of ms’- lean and low ability 

I’ll lend you something. Skak. 

A draft upon my neighbour was to me the same as 
money; for 1 was sufficiently convinced of his ability. 

Goldsmith. 

—Ability, Capacity. The former denotes 
rather active power or power to perfoim, 
and is used with regard to power of any 
kind; capacity conveys the idea of recep- 
tiveness, of the possession of resources; it 
is potential rather than actual, and may be 
no more than undeveloped ability. Ability 
is manifested in action, while capacity does 
not imply action, as when we speak of a 
capacity for virtue. — AdiKiws, Talents, 
Parts, &Q., distiuguislied under Genius.-— 
Syn. Capacity, talent, faculty, capability, 

; efficieucyj aptitude, aptness, address, dex- 
terity, skill. 

Abilliaments t (a-bilT-a-ments), n. pi Same 
ns Eahiliments, hut applied more especially 
to armour and warlike stores. 

And now the temple of Janus being shut, Avarlike 
abilliaments grew rusty. fFilson, Hist, yames /, 

Abime,t5L [Fr.] An abyss. 

Column and base upbering from abime. Chaucer. 

Ab initio (ab in-i'shi-6), ii. [L.] From the 
beginning. 

Abintestate (ab-in-tes'tat), a. [L, ab, and 
intestatus, djmg without a will — in, and 
testoT, to bear ’witness.] In laio, dying with- 
out making a will. 

Ab intra (ab in'tra). [L.] From -^vitMn: 
opposed to ab extra. 

Abiogenesis (a-bi'd-jett"e-sis),?i. [ar.a,priv., 
bios, life, and genesis, generation, produc- 
tion. See Biooenesis.] In biol. the doc- 
trine that living matter may be produced 
by not living matter. In the seventeenth 
century this was the dominant view, sanc- 
tioned alike by antiquity and authority, 
and was first assailed by Dedi, an Italian 
philosopher. Needham and Buffon, who 
have been regarded as the supporters of 
this hypothesis, held the doctrine in u very 
modified degree. They held that life is the 
indefeasible property of certain indestruc- 
tible molecules of matter which exist in all 
living things, and have inherent activities 
by which they are distinguished from not 
living matter; each individual living organ- 


, ism being formed by tbeir temporary com- 
bination, and they standing to it in the rela- 
tion of the particles of water to a cascade 
or a whirlpool, or to a nioukl, into which 
the Avater is poured. See Biogenesis, He- 

TEBOGENESIS. 

Abirritation (ab-iririt-;V'shoit), n. [L. ah, 
as a dim., and irritatio, irritation.] In 
rned. a diiniuislied condition of the A’ital 
phenomena of the tissues, inelming to de- 
bility or asthenia. 

Abit, t v.i. third person sing, of abide. 
Abideth. Chaucer. 

Abjectt (ab-jekt'), v.t [See the adjective.] 

1. To throw away; to cast off or out. 

For that olTenco only Alms^lity God arjected SauJ 
that he should no more reign over Israel. 

■ SirT.Elyot . 

2. To make abject; to humiliate. 

It arjected his spirit to thiat degree that he fell dan- 
gerously sick. Strype. 

W'hat is it that can make this gallant so stoop and 
abject liimself so basely ? ' I' other by. 

Abject (ab'jekt),u. [L. abjectus, from abjicio, 
to throw aAvay— u&. and jacio, to throw.] 
Sunk to a low eonditimi; Avorthless, mean, 
despicable, Ioav in estimation. 

To Avliat base end.s, and by what abjecs ways. 

Arc mortals urg'd through sacred lust of praise. 

Pope. 

Syn. IMean, base, Avortbless, low, grovelling, 
debased, despicable. 

Abject (ab'jekt), n. A person in a loAvor ab- 
ject condition. Ps. xxxv. 15. 

AVe are the queen’s aljccts, and must obe5^ S/iak. 

Abjectedness (ab-jekt'ed-nes), n. A v’ery 
low or despicable condition. [Dare.] 
Abjection (ab-jek'shon), n. 1. The act of 
tin-owing away or down; the act of briiig-mg 
down or humbling; overthroAV. [liare.J 
The audacite and bolde spcche of Daniel signifyeth 
the abjection of the kynge and his realrae. yoye. 

2. The state of being oast doAvn or away; 
hence, a low" state; meanness of spirit; base- 
ness; abjectness. 

That this should be termed baseness, abjection of 
mind, or servility, is it credible ? Hooker. 

The just medium of this case lies between pride 
and abjection. V Estrange. 

Abjectly (ab-'jekt-li), adv. In a contemptible 
manner; meanly; seiwilely. 

Abjectness (a])'jekt-nes), n. The state of 
being abject; meanness; servility. 
Abjudicate! (ab-ju'di-kat),r.f. [L. abjiidico, 
abjtidicaMm.—ah,av,-ay,n.iiilp{ dico, to judge. 
See Judge.] To give away by judgnieht. 
Ash. 

Abjudication (ab'ju-di-kfd'shon), n. Dejec- 
tion. Knowles. [Dare.] 

Abjugatet (ab'ju-gat), v.t. [L. abjugo,abju-. 
gativm, to unyoke— -ab, from, and jugum, a 
yoke.] To unyoke. Bailey. 

Abjunctive (ab-jungk'tiv), a. [L. ahjungo, 
abjunctinn, to unyoke.] Isolated; excep- 
tional. [Dai'e.] 

It is this power which leads on from the accidental 
and abjunctive to the universal. Is. Taylor. 

Abjuration (a.b-ju-ra^shon),n. [See Abjube.] 
1. The act of abjuring; a renunciation upon 
oatli. Formerly in England felons taking 
refuge in a chm'ch, and confessing their 
guilt, could not be arrested and tried, but 
iniglit save their lives by ‘ an abjuration of 
the realm,’ that is, by swearing to leave the 
country, and neA"er to return.-— 2. A rejection 
or denial Avith solemnity; a total abandon- 
ment; as, ‘ an abjuration of heresy. *—0ath of 
abjuration, an oath asserting the title of the 
present royal family to the croAV’-n of Eng- 
land, and abjuring allegiance to that of the 
Pretender. A single oath is substituted for 
this and the oath of allegiance and stipre- 
viacy by 21, *22 Viet, xlviii. 

Abjuratory (ab-juT*a-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to abjuration. 

Abjure (ab-jur'), v.t. pret. & pp, abjured; 
ppr. abjuring. [L. abjuro, to deny upon 
oath— ah, and ywro, to swear.] 1. To renounce 
upon oath; to AvithdraAv fomially from; as, 
to abjure allegiance to a prince. — 2. To re- 
nounce or reject Avith solemnity; to aban- 
don; as, to abjure errors. ‘Magic I here ab- 
jure." To recant or retract. [Rare,] 

I put myself to thy direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, Shak. 

—Renounce, Recant, Abjure. See under 
Renounce.— Syn. To forswear, renounce, 
retract, recall, recant, revoke. 

Abjure (ab-juri),r.l To renounce the realm; 
to SAvear to forsake the country. 

One Thomas Harding, . . , who had ahnered in. 
the year 1306, was now observed to go often into 
■woods, &c. Bp. Burnet. 
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Abjurement (ab-jurtneEt), n. The act of 
abjurhiji” rendiiciatioa. J, Ball _ 
Abjuref (ab-jur't*r),, si. One who abjures. 
Abhari (ab-kar'e), n. [Hind. ahJmr, a maker 
or seller c>f spirituous liquors.] ReTenues 
ill the East Indies derived from various 
duties or licenses on spirits, opium, and 
from jraiiiing'houses, &c. 

Ablactate (ab-lak'tiit), v.t _[L. ablcceto, to 
wean — ub, from, and IciCy milk.] To wean 
from the breast. [Rare.] 

Abiaciatioa (ab-Iak-ta'shon), ?i. [See Ab- 
LACT 1X1.1.] 1. The w'eaning of a child from 
the breast. —2. In hort a method of graft- 
ing, in ^vhich the scion is not separated 
from the parent stock till firmly united to 
that in ivliicli it is inserted. This is now 
called tjrafiing by approach or inarching. 
.See GRApf. 

Ablaqueate (ab-iak'we-at), r.t. [L. abla- 
qiieo, ahlaqneatmn, to turn up earth around 
a tree.] To lay bare, as the roots of trees. 
AblacLueation (a]>lak'we-a"shon), ii. A lay- 
ing bare the roots of trees to expose them 
to the air and -water. Evelyn. 

Ablation (ab-la'shon), n. [See Ablative.] 

1. A carrying or taking a-vvay. 

Prolrlbition extends to all injustice, whether done 
by force or fraud; whether it be by ablaiioft or pre- 
vention or detaining of rights. yer. Taylor. 

2, In med. the taking from the body what- 
ever is lirntful; an evacuation.— 3. Inc^^m. 
the removal of whatever is finished or no 
longer necessary. 

Ablative (abla-tiv), a. [I. ablatmts, from 
ablatus, pp. of aufero, to carry away— u&, 
away, and/cro, to carry.] 1. Taking or tend- 
ing to take away; tending to remove; per- 
taining to ablation. [Obsolete and rare.] 

"Where the heart is forestalled with mis-opinion, 
ablative directions are found needful! to unteach 
error, ere ^ve can leariie truth. Bp. Hall. 

2. A term applied to a case of nouns in Sans- 
krit, Latin, and some other languages, ori- 
ginally given to the case in Latin because 
separation from was considered to be one 
of the chief ideas expressed by the case.— 
Ablative absolute, in Latin gram, the name 
given to a noun with a participle or some 
other attributive or qualifying word, either 
expressed or understood, in the ablative 
case, which is not dependent upon any 
other word in the sentence. 

Ablaut (abfiout), w, [G-., from a&, off, and 
laut, sound.] luphilol a substitution of one 
vowel for another in tlie body of the root of 
a word, to indicate a corresponding modi- 
fication of use or meaning; as, bind, band, 
hound, bond, G. hmd; more especially the 
change of a vowel to indicate tense-change 
in strong verbs, instead of the addition of a 
syllable (-ed), as in wetik verbs; as, get, gat, 
got; sinh, sank, sunk. It indicates also change 
of intransitive verbs into causative; as, sit, 
set; fall, fell; and verbs into nouns, as sit, 
seat; sing, song. 

Ablaze (a-blazb, adv. or a. [Prefix ufor on, 
and blaze (which see).] 1. On fire; in a 
blaze; as, the bonfii’e is ablaze.— Z Fig. in a 
state of eager excitement or desire. [Not 
used attribiitively in either sense.] 

The young Cambridge democrats Avere all ablaze 
to assist Torrijos. Carlyle. 

-Able, -Ible, -Ble. A very common termin- 
ation of English adjectives, especially those 
based on verlis, representing the L. -abilis, 
-ibtUs, a termination equivalent to the ad- 
jective hah ills, fit, suitable. To the bases 
to which it is attached it generally adds the 
notion of capable of, worthy of, and some- 
times full of, causing; as, obtainable, capable 
of being obtained; tolerable, capable of being 
borne; fauduWc, worthy of praise; erediJblc, 
that may be believed, or worthy of belief; 
forcible, full of force; horrible, terrible, full 
of or causing horror, terror. Many of these 
adjectives, such irs, tolerable, credible, legible, 
have been borrowed directly from the 
Latin or the Ereiich, and are in a somewhat 
different position from those formed hy 
adding the termination to an already ex- 
isting English word, as in the case of obtain- 
able. Adjectives of this kind, with a passive 
signification, are the most numerous, and the 
base may be Anglo-Saxon or Latin; eatable, 
hearable, readable, believable, See., are of the 
former kind. Of those in -able with an active 
signification we may mention delectable, 
suitable, capable. Of a neuter signification 
are durable, equable, conformable. All these 
are from verbal liases, but there are others 
derived from nouns, such as actionable, 
objectionable, peaceable, saleable, service- 
able. As to when -able and when -ible is to 

Fate, ffir, fat, fj^ll; me, met, her; pin 


be used, ]yir. Fitzedward Hall remarks, 
‘Generally, the termination is -f&Zc, if the 
base is the essentially uncorrupted stem of 
a Latin infinitive or supine of any conjuga- 
tion but the first. . . . To the rule given 
above, however, there are many objections. 
... To all verbs, then, from the Anglo- 
Saxon, to all based on the uncorrupted, in- 
finitival stems of Latin verbs of the first 
conjugation, and to all substantives, whence- 
soever sprung, we annex -able only.’ See 
his work On English Adje<itives in -Able, iv ith 
Special Reference to Reliable. 

Able (a'bl), a. [O.E. ahil, ahul, habil, O.Fr. 
able, hable, Norm, hable, Fr. habile, skilful, 
fit, from L. hahilis, suitable, fit, hardy, from 
habeo, to have, hold ; from same base are 
ability, habiliment, &c., and suffix -able 
(which see).] 1. Having the power ormeans 
sufficient; as, a man able to perform mili- 
tary service; a child is not able to reason 
on abstract subjects. 

Every man shall give as he is able. Dent. svi. ty. 

2. legally entitled or authorized; having 
the requisite legal qualification; as, an ille- 
gitimate son is not able to take by inheri- 
tance.— 3. In an absolute sense, (a) vigorous; 
active. 

His highness came post from Marseilles, of as able 
body as when he numbered thirty. Shak. 

(6) Having strong or unusual powers of 
mind, or intellectual qualifications; as, an 
able minister. 

Provide out of all the people able men. Ex. xviii. s. 

—Able for is now regarded as a Scotticism, 
though Shakspere has, ‘Be able for thine 
enemy rather in power than use.’ 

His soldiers, worn out with fatigue, were hardly 
able for such a march. Principal Robertson. 

Syn. Capable, competent, powerful, strong, 
efficient, effective, skilful, qualified, clever. 
Ablet (a'bl), v.t. [‘For some time the verl> 

I able was not uncommon. Bishop Bale uses 
' it often. Bishop Latimer, Shakspere, Hr. 
Bonne, Chapman, &c., have it too.’ Fitz- 
edward Hall.} 1, To enable. 

And life by this death abled shall controll 
Death, whom thy death sleiv. Donne. 

2. To warrant or answer for. 

None does offend, none; I say none, I’ll able 'em. 

Shak. 

Able-bodied (a'bl-bo'did), a. 1. Having a , 
sound, strong body; having strength suffi- 
cient for work; as, ‘A dozen able-bodied 
men.’ Addison.— 2. Faut. applied to a sea- 
man who is well skilled in seamanship, and 
classed in the ship’s books as such. 
Ablegate! (ab'le-gat), v.t. [L. ablego,able- 
gatum, to send away— a&, away, and lego, 
to send as ambassador. 1 To send abroad. 
Ablegationt (ab-ls-ga'shon), n. The act of 
ablegatirig, that is, sending abroad or away; 
the act of sending out. 

An arbitrarious able^z'‘^tion of the spirits into this 
or that determinate part of the body. Dr. H. More. 

Ablen (ab'len), n. Same as Ablet. 

Ableness (a'bl-nes), n. Ability of body or 
mind; force; vigour. 

Ablepbams (a-blefar-us), n. [Gr. a, priv., 
and blepharos, an eyelid.] A genus of harm- 
less lizards, family Scincidse, with five-toed 
feet and only rudimentary eyelids, 

Ablepsia, Ablepsy(a-blep'si-a, a-blep'si), n, 
[Gr. ablepsia— a, not, and blepo, to see.] 
Want of sight; blindness. [Rare.] 
Able-seaman (iVbl-se-man), n. See Able- 
bodied, 2. 

Ablet (ablet), n. [Fr. ablette, able, L.L. 
abula (for albula), from L. albus, albulus, 
wliite, whitish, from its colour. The name 
bleak is given it for the same reason.] A 
small fresh-water fish, the bleak, the scales 
of which are used in making artificial pearls. 
See Bleak. 

Abligatet (ab'li-gat), v.t [L. ab, from, and 
ligo, ligatum, to tie.] To tie up so as to 
hinder from, 

Abligationt (abli-ga"shon), n. The act of 
tying up so as to hinder from. 

Abligurition (ab-lig'u-ri"shon), w. [L. abli- 
guritio, a consuming in feasting.] Excess; 
prodigal expense for food. [Rare.] 

Ablins (ablinz), adv. Perhaps; peradven- 
ture. [Scotch.] See Aiblins, 

Ablocate (ab'lo-kat), v.t [L. abloco—ab, 
away, imd locare, to let out, from locus, a 
place.] To let out; to lease. 

Ablocation (ab-lo-ka'shon), n. A letting to 
hire. 

Abloom (a-blom'), a. [Prefix a, and bloom.] 
In a blooming state; not used attributively. 
Eliot Warbw'ton. 


Ablnde (ab~liid'), v.i. [L. abludo, to be un- 
like, to differ— from, and ludo, to play.] 
To be unlike; to differ. [Rare.] 

The vise advice of our Seneca not much abluding 
from the counsel of that blessed apostle. Bp. Hall. 

Abluent (ablu-ent), a. [L. ahluens, ablu- 
eiitis, ppT. of abluo, to wash off~u&, from, 
and iwo, to wash. ] Washing clean ; cleansing 
by water or liquids. 

Abluent (ablu-ent), ?i. In med. that which 
purifies the blood, or carries off impurities 
from the system, especially the stomach and 
intestines; a detergent; also, that which 
removes filth or viscid matter from ulcers 
or from the skin. 

Ablution (ab-lu'shon), ?i. [L. u&Iufio, a wash- 
ing, from abluo, ablutum. See Abluent, u. ] 
1. In a general sense, the act of washing; a 
cleansing oT purification by water; specifi- 
cally, («) the washing of the liody as a pre- 
paration for religious duties, enjoined’ by 
Moses and still practised in many countries. 

There is a natural analogy between the abhtiion 
of the body and.the purification of the soul. 

fer. Taylor. 

(b)liichem. the pm'ification of bodies by the 
affusion of a proper liquor, as water to dis- 
solve salts, (c) In med. the washing of the 
body externally, as by baths; or internally, 
by diluting ilmds.— 2, The water used in 
cleansing. 

Cast the in the main. Pope. 

3, In the B. Oath. Ch. the mixture of wine 
and water with which the officiating priest 
rinses out the chalice after mass, himself 
drinking the same. 

Ablutiouary (ab-lu'shon-a-ri), a. Pertain- 
ing to ablution, 

Abluvion (ab-lii'vi-on), n. [L. abluvium. 
See Abluent. ] 1. 1 A flood.— 2, That which 
is washed off. Dwight. [Rare.] 

Ably (a'hli), adv. In an able manner ; with 
ability. 

Abnegate (ab‘ne-gat), u.t [L. abnego, ab- 
mgatum—ab, from, and nego, to deny,] To 
deny; to renounce. 

A God-created man, all but abne£^ating the cha- 
racter of man. Carlyle. 

Abnegation (ab-ne-ga'shon), n. [L. ahnega- 
tio.] The act of abnegating; a denial; a re- 
nunciation. ‘Judicious confirmation, judi- 
cious abnega tion. ’ Carlyle. 

With abnegation' of God, of his honour, and of 
religion, they may retain the friendship of the court, 
Hnox. 

Abnegative (ab-neg'a-tiv), a. Denying; ne- 
gative. Clarice. [Rare.] 

Abnegator (abffiS-ga-t6r), n. . One who ab- 
negates, denies, renounces, or opposes any- 
thing. Sir E. Sandys. 

Abnet (ab'net), n. [Heb.] The girdle of a 
Jewish priest. 

Abnodate (ab'no-dat), v. t [L. ah, from, and 
nodus, a knot.] To cut knots from, as trees. 
Blount. 

Abuodation (ab'no-dtV'shon), n. The act of 
cutting away the knots of trees. Bailey. 
Abnormal (ah-nor'rnal), a. [L. cibnormis— 
ab, from, and norma, a rule. See Normal.] 
Not conformed or conforming to rule; devi- 
ating from a type or standard ; iiTegular; 
contrary to system or law. 

An argument is, that the above-specified breeds, 
though agreeing generally in constitution, habits, 
voice, colouring, and in most parts of their structure, 
with the wild rock-pigeon, yet are certainly highly 
abnormal in other parts of their structure. 

Darrimn, 

Abnormality (ab-nor-mari-ti), n. i. The 
state or ciuality of being abnormal ; devia- 
tion from a standard, rule, or type; irregu- 
larity; abnormity.— 2. That which is abnor- 
mal; that in which anything deviates from 
a standard, rule, or type. '^Abnormalities 
in the structure of living ijeings.' Pop. 
Ency. 

Abnormity (ab-nor'mi-ti), n. [Bee Abnor- 
mal.] Irregularity; deformity. Bailey. 
Abnormoust (ab-nor'mus), a. Abnormal 
(which see). 

A character of a more abnormous cast than his 
equally suspected coadjutor. State Trials. 

Aboard (a-b5rd'), adv. [Prefix a for on, and 
board. See Board.] 'Within a ship, vessel, 

: or boat. 

, He loudly called to such as were aboard. Spenser. 

! —To go aboard, to enter a ship ; tc) embark. — 

! To fall aboard of, to come or strike against: 
j said of a ship which strikes against another 
I while one or both are in motion. — To lay 
i aboard, to board. Shale. —To get aboard, to 
j get foul of, as a ship.— via in tack, 

'• kii order to draw one of the loiver cajriiers 
of tlie main sail down to the chess-tree. 
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Aboard (a-bord'), iJ^ep, 1. On board; into. 

left tills place, and were again^ conveyed 
our ship. , 

2. [In this sense perhaps from Fr. d honl, to 
(the opposite) bank.] From shore to shore; 
across; athwart, 

Nor iron bands tiho.xni 

The Pontic sea by their huge navy cast. Spais^r. 

Aboardt (a-bord'), ??. [Fr. ahord, approach, 
address. ] Approa cli. 

He, at the first a:'oayd of a stranger, would frame 
a right apprehension of liim. Szr K. Digby. 

Abocociedjt n. [See Abacot.] A cap of 
state; an abacot. 

His high cap of estate, called abocoeked, garnished 
■with two rich crowns, , . . presented to Kyng 
Edward at York. ' ' Hail,. 

Abodaacet (a-bod'ans), a [From to 

forebode.] An omen, ‘yerbnm valde oini- 
natnm, aii ill abodanee.’ 'Dr. Jaclmn. 
Abode. (a-bodO, pret. of aMtfe. 

Abode ( a-bocF ), ». [See Abide. ] 1 . t Stay ; 
continuance ill a place; I’esidenee for a 
longer or shorter time. "Fled away with- 
out abode. ’ Spjmser.~-2. A place of continu- 
ance ; a dwelling ; a habitation.— To maJm 
abode, to diyell or reside.— S yn. Stay, con- 
tinuance, residence, dwelling, habitation, 
domicile, 

Abodet (a-bdd'), n, [See Bode.] An omen; 
a prognosticiitioii. 

High-thundering Juno’s husband .stirs iny spirit with 
tnit abodes. ' Ckapman. 

Abode t (a-bodO, v. t. [See Bode. ] To fore- 
show; to prognosticate; to forebode. 

This tempest' 

Dashing the garment of this peace, abcded 
The sudden breach on ’t. Shak. 

Abodet (a-bod'), v.i. To be an omen; to fore- 
bode, ‘This abodes sadly,' Dr. II. Jlore. 
Abodenaentt (a-bod'ment), n. [From abode, 
to forebode.] A secret anticipation of some- 
thing future; prognostication; omen. 

Tush! man, abade^wu/s must not now affright us. 

S/iiz/i, 

Aboding t (a-bod'ing), n. Fresentinient ; 
prognostication; foreboding. ‘Strange omi- 
nous ahodings and fears.' Bp. Bull. 
Aboletet (ab-o-leF), [From L. abolesoo, 
to decay, to grow out of use.] Old; obsolete. 
Abolish (a-borish), v.t [Fr. ahoUr; L. aho- 
lere, to annul, abolish— <»&, from, and oleo, 
olesoo, to grow. For term. 4sh, see -ISH.] To 
do away with; to put an end to; to destroy; 
to efface or obliterate; to make void; to 
annul; to cancel; to annihilate; to put out 
of existence ; as, to abolish laws, customs, 
or institutions; to abolish slavery; to abolish 
idols, Isa. ii. IS ; to abolish death, 2 Tim. 
i. 10. 

Or wilt thou thyself 
Abolish thy creation, and unmake 
For him what for tliy glory tlioiz hast made. 

Milion. 

His quick instinctive hand 
Caught at the hilt as to abolish him. Tennyson. 

—Abolish, Repeal, Abrogate, Annul. Abol- '\ 
ish, to put an end to, to do away with any- 
thing actually existing: applied especially 
to institutions or customs; repeal, to set 
aside a former le^^islative act by a later one; 
abrogate, to abolish summarily, as by royal 
will or authority ; annul, to make void or 
no longer of any effect, especially applied 
to contracts, agreements, and the like. 

For us to abolish what he hath established, were 
presumption most intolerable. Hooker. 

I could not be sorry to find them mistaken in the 
point they have most at heart, by the repeal of the 
test. ■ S-zoi/t. 

Whose laws, like those of the Medes and Persians, 
they cannot alter or abrogate. Burke. 

Tell me not of your engagements and promises to 
another; your promises are sin,s of inconsideration 
at best; and you are bound to repent and annul 
them. Swift. 

Syn. To end, destroy, do away, set aside, 
revoke, abrogate, annul, rejieal, cancel, 
annihilate. 

Abolisbable (a-bol'ish-a-ld), a. Capable of 
being abolished, annulled, alirogated, or de- 
stroyed, as a law, rite, custom, itc. 

And yet . . . hope is but deferred ; not abolished, 

not abolishabk. Carlyle. 

Abolisber (a-borish-er), n. One who or that 
whicli abolishes. 

Abolishment (a-lmFish-ment), n. The act 
of abolishing or putting an end to ; abroga- 
tion; destruction. [ISTow rare,] 

He should think the abolishment of Episcopacy 
among us would prove a mighty scandal. Sivift. 

Abolition (ab-o-li'shon), n. Tlie act of abo- 
lishing, or the state of' being abolished ; an 
annulling ; abrogation ; utter destruction ; 


as, tlio abolition of lawSj decrees, ordinances, 
rites, customs, debts, &c, t seldom applied | 
to physical objects. j 

For the amalgamation of .races, and for the I 
; tion ot vnilenage, she [Britain) is chiefly indebted to i 
! the influence which the priesthood in the middle ages 
j exercised over the laity, Macazilay. 

Abolitionism (ab-o-n'shou-izm), n. The 
i priiiciple.s of an abolitionist, 
i Abolitionist (ab-6-lfshon-ist), n. A person 
I who favours the abolition of anything; ap- 
I plied especially to those who favoured the 
abolition of slavery in the United States. 

[ AboUa (a-bol'a), n. [L.] In Rom. mitiq. a 
s cloak of tliick woollen stuff worn by soldiers, 
and thus opposed to the toga. It was also 
worn by philosophers, especially by the 
Stoic philosophers, who wished to affect 



great austerity of life; whence Juvenal's 
expression facimis majoris abollce, a crime 
of a deep philosopher. The form and inode 
of wejiring it are seen in the figures annexed. 
Aboma (a-bo'ma), n. A large species of ser- 
pent {Boa Aboma) which inhabits the fens 
and morasses of South America. 

Abomasns, Abomasum (ab-o-ma'sus, ab-6- 
ma'sum), a. [Prefix ab, from, and omasum.] 
The fourth stomach of ruminating animals, 
lying iie.xt to the omasum or third stomach. 
Abominable (a-bomln-a-bl), a. [See Abo- 
■vriNATE.] 1. Deserving or liable to be abo- 
minated; detestable; loathsome; odious to 
the mind; offensive to the senses: in collo- 
quial language especially it often means 
little more than excessive, extreme, aniioy- 
ingiy great; as his self-conceit is abommabZe. 

This infernal pit, abominable, accursed. Milton. 

2. t Excellent; superior. ' 

His short-winded farmer i’ the country is wondrous 
wealthy, a most abominable farmer, and therefore 
he may do it in time. Old play. 

3. t Kumerous; large. See Bominable.— 
Syn. Loathsome, detestable, execrable, odi- 
ous, hateful, revolting. 

Abominableness (a-bom'in-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality or state of being abominable, 
detestable, or odious. 

Abominably (a-bomln-a-bli), adv. In an 
abominable manner or degree; execrably; 
detestably ; sinfully : sometimes equivalent 
merely to excessively or disagreeably; as, 
he is abominably vain. 

Abominate (a-bom'in-at), y.t. pret. & pp. 
abominated; ppr. abominating. [L. ahomin- 
or, aborninatus, to deprecate, as of ill omen 
—ab, from, and omen, an omen (which see).] 
To hate extremely; to abhor; to detest. 

1 (We) do abhor, abominate, and loathe this cruelty. 

I Southern. 

Abomination (a-bom'in-a"shon), n. i. The 
act of abominating or state of being abomi- 
nated; extreme hatred; detestation. 

Who have nothing in so great abojnination as 
those they hold for heretics. Swift. 

2. That which is abominated or abominable; 
hence, hateful or shameful vice; au act of 
gross wickedness. 

Every shepherd is an abominatioft to tlie Egyp- 
tians. Gen. xlvi. 34. 

Ashtaroth, the abominatio^t of the Sidonians. 

2 Ki. xxiii. 13. 

The adulterous Antony most large in his abdmt- 
nations. Shak. 

Syn. Detestation, loathing, disgust, aver- 
sion, loathsomeness, odiousness, 

Abominet (a-bomln), tJ.t Abominate. 'I 
abomine ’em,' Sivift. 

Aboon (a-biinO, prep, ov adv. Above. [Scot- 
land and north of England.] See Abtjne. 

' Aboordjt Abordt (a-bordO, adv. [Prefix a, 


from, and Fr. hard, edge, shore: lit, from the 
bank or shore; hence, astray.] At a loss. 
[Bare.] 

That how t’ acquit themselves unto the Lord 
They were in doubt, and flatly set absrd. Spenser. 

Aboral (ab-6'ral), a. [L. ab, from, and os, 
omj a mouth.] In anat situated away 
from or at the opposite extremity from the 
mouth; as, the aboral end. 

Abordt <a-b6rd'), n. [Fr. See Boeder.] 
1, Arrival; approach,— 2. Manner of accost- 
ing; address; salutation. 

Your abord, I must tell you, was too cold and uni- 
form. Chesterf.eld. 

Abordt (a-b5rd'), tj.t ISr. ahorder.] To ap- 
proach; to accost. ’ ' , 

Aboriginal (ab-o-riJTn-al), «, [I. ab, from, 
mcl prig o, origin. See Oeigix.] First; ori- 
ginal ; as, aboriginal people are the first 
inhabitants of a country. 

It was soon made manifest . . . that a people 
inferior to none existing in tlie wendd had been formed 
. by the mixture of three branches of the great Teu- 
tonic family with each other, .ind with thf aboriginal 
Britons. Macaulay. 

Aboripnal (ab-o-rij'in-al), w. An original 
inhabitant; one of those found in a country 
at the time of the earliest known settle- 
ment. 

Aboriginally (aiyo-rij'dn-al-li), ude. In or 
at first origin; originally; from the very first. 

There are hardly any domestic races . . , which 
have not been ranked ... as the descendants of 
distinct species. Dami’in. 

Ab origiae (ab d-rijl-ne). [L.] From the 
origin or beginning. 

Aborigines (ab-o-rij'in-ez), n. pi [I., ap- 
plied specially to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Latium, the ancestors of the Homan 
people. See Aboeigiral.] 1. The primi- 
tive inhabitants of a country ; those found 
in a country at the time of the earliest 
known settlement. —2. The original fauna 
and flora of a geographical area. 
Aborsementt (a-bors'ment), n. [See Abort.] 
Abortion. Bp, Hall 

Aborsivet (a-bor'siv). Same as Abortive. 
Goodrich. 

Abort (a-bort^, v.i. [L. ahorior, ahortv.s, to 
miscarry. See Abortion.] 1. To miscarry 
in giving birth. Lord Herbert — 2. To be- 
come aborted; to appear in a rudimentary 
or undeveloped state ; as, organs liable to 
abort. 

Abort t (a-bort/), n. An abortion. Burton. 
Aborted (a-bort''ed), p. and ft. 1. Brought 
forth before its time.— 2. Imperfectly devel- 
oped; incapable of discharging its functions. 

Although the eyes of the Cirripeds are more or less 
aborted in their mature state, they retain sufficient 
susceptibility of light to excite retraction of the cirri. 

Owen, 

\ Abortient (a-bor/sM-ent), «. [L. See 
Abortion.] In 5of. sterile; barren. 
Abortion (a-bor'shon), n. [L, abortio, 
a miscarriage — a ?>, and orior, ortus, to 
aidse, spring from. See Orient.] 1. The 
act of miscarrying, or producing young 
before the natural time, or before the 
fetus is perfectly formed ; specifically, the 
expulsion of the human fetus after the 
sixth week, and before the sixth month, 
of pregnancy. Before the sixth week it is a 
miscarriage; after the sixth month, prema- 
ture labour.— Criminal abortion, premedi- 
tated or intentional abortion procured by 
artificial means, and solely for the purpose 
of preventing the birth of a living child; 
feticide.— 2. The product of untimely birth; 
hence, a misshapen being; a monster.— 

3. Any fruit or produce that does not come 
to maturity; hence, frequently in a figura- 
tive sense, anything which fails in its pro- 
gress before it is matured or perfect, as a 
design or project. — 4. In hot. and zool. the 
absence or incomplete development of an 
organ in relation to a typical form. 
Abortive (a-bortlv), a. 1. Brought forth in 
an immature state; rudimentary; imper- 
fectly formed or developed, as an animal or 
vegetable production. 

ylbortive as the first-born bloom of spring, 

Nipped with the lagging rear of winter’s frost. Milion. 

Hence— 2. Not brought to completion or to 
a successful issue; failing; miscarrying; 
coining to nought; as, an abortive scheme. 

3. Producing nothing (or perhaps bringing 
to nothing). 

The void profound 

Of unessential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping; arid with utter loss of being 
Thre.at:ens him, plunged in that abortitv gulf. Milton. 

4. In med. producing or intended to produce 
abortion; as, abortive medicines. — 5. Pertaiii- 
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ina: to abortion; as, abortive vellum, made of 
the skin of an abortive ealf. — 6. t Deformed; 
monstrous. [Rare,] 

Thou elvish-inarkud, ahoriive, rooting hog I 

Thou that wrist scaled in ihy nativity 

The s!a%'e of nature and the son of hell 1 SJtaAi. 

Abortive (a-bort''iv), n. 1. That which is pro- 
duced prematurely ; an abortion ; a monstrous 
hirtli. ^Ahortima, presages, and tongues of 
heaven. ’ Shak, —2. A drug causing or thought 
to cause abortion. 

Abortively (a-bortTv-li), a dv. In an abortive 
maimer; imraatiirely ; in an untimely manner. 

liahortiz'dy poor man must die, 

Xor reach ivhat reach he might, why die in dread? 

Young. 

Abortiveiiess (a-l )ort'iv-nes), ?j . The state of 
being abortive; a failing in the progress to 
perfection ormaturity ; a failure of producing 
the intended effect. 

Abortineiit t Ca-bort'ment), n. An untmiely 
birth ; an undeveloped fetus. ‘ The earth 
in whose womli those deserted mineral 
riches must ever lie buried as lost abort- 
meiits.* Bcmn. i 

Abote,t pp. of abate. Dejected; cast down. 
Chaucer. 

Abougbt,+pp. offl6i/c. [See Aby.] Endured; 
atoned for; paid dearly for. Chaucer. 
Abou-baimes (ab-b-han'uez), n, ['Father 
John.’] The name given by the Arabs to 
the true Egyptian ibis, the Dm religiosa. 
Written also Abu-hanaes. See Ibis. 
Abound (a-bound’), v.i. [Fr. abonder, from 

1. abimdare, to overfloiv— «&, and unda, 
a wave.] 1. To ])e in great plenty; to be 
very prevalent. 

Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. 

Rom. V. 20. 

2. To have or possess in great quantity; to 
be copiously supplied; followed by xcith 
or m; as, to abound loith provisions; to 
abound in good things. 

Abouudance t (a-bomid'ans), n. Old form 
of Ahuiulance. Time's Storehouse. 
Abounding (a-bound'ing), n. State of being 
abundant; abundance; increase. South. 
Abont (a-bout'X prop. [A. Sax. Cihiitan, 
mihutan, ynibutan, embCitan, about, around 
—■prefixes a, on, }fmb, or enib, round about, 
and fill ton, without. See But.] 1. Around; 
on the outside or surface of ; in a circle sur- 
rounding ; round ; as, two yards about the 
stem. 

Bind them about thy neck. Prov. iii. 3 ; Is. 1. n. 

Hence — 2, ^eiiv to in place, time, size, 
number, quantity, &c. 

Get you up from abont the tabernacle, Num. xvi. 24. 
He went out abont the third hour. Mat. xxi. 3. 
There fell that day about three thousand men. 

Ex. xxxii. 28. 

3. Over or upon different parts of; here and 
there in; backwards and forwards in various 
directions in; throughout. 

Where lies the pain? All about the breast? S/ia&. 

4. Near to the person; carried by or appended 
to the clothes; as, everything about him is 
in order. 

You have not the Book of Riddles about you, 
have you? SJiaA. 

5. Near to in action, or near to the perform- 
ance of some act; on the point of. 

Paul was abwd to open his mouth. Acts xviii. 14. 

Hence— U. Concernedin; engagedin;as,what 
is he about? 

I must be about my Father’s business. Luke ii. 49. 

7. Concerning ; relating to; respecting; on 
account of. ‘ To treat about thy ransom.’ 
Hilton. ‘ lie is mad almit his tln’bwing into 
the water. ’ Shak —About toimi, frequenting 
the town, especially London. man about 

toivn, one who frequents fasMouable resorts, 
especially in London. 

About (a-bout'), adv. 1. Around the outside; 
in circuit; in a circle; circularly; as, the tree 
was six feet about. 

Prithee, do not turn me about ; my stomach is not 
constant, Shak. 

2. By a dreui tons route. ‘ To -wheel three or 
four miles about.' Slmik.~Z.On all sides; 
around. ‘And all about found desolate.’ 
Milton.— i. Near to in number, time, place, 
quality or degree ; as, about as high, or as 
cold.— 5. On the point of; with to before 
a verb. [In this sense about may also be 
regarded as a preposition. See About, 
prep., 5.] 

Beauty and youth abont to perish, finds 

Such noble pity in brave English minds. Waller. 

6. Here and there; around; in one place and 
another; in different directions. 


sense of go to work; set about ii ‘ Ahoxitl 
my brauis.’ B/to/c.— 2^0 G&oui to cause 

to happen ; to be chief agent in producing ; 
to effect or accomplish.— To come about, to 
come to pass ; to happen.— To go about, {a) 
lit. to take a circuitous route; hence, to 
devise roundabout or secret methods of ac- 
complishing anything; to contrive; to pre- 
pare ; to seek the means. 

yiln.Y go ye about to kill me? Jn, vii. 19. 

(b)Naut. to change the course; to go on the 
other tack: said of a shtp.—Meady about, 
about ship, are orders for tacking.— 
about, loeek about, &c., alternately, on each 
alternate week, and the like. 

A woman or two, and three or four undertaker’s 

men had charge of the remains, which they 

watched turn abozd. Thackeray, 

Abouten.tprcp. About, Chaucer. 
About-Sledge (a-bouislej), n. The largest 
hammer employed by smiths. It is slung 
round near the extremity of the handle, 
and generally nsed by under workmen, called 
hanimemien. 

Above (a-buv0,2>rcp. [A. Sax. db'hfan, above. 
A triple compound of a, on, at, be, by, and 
Ufa or tifan, high, upAvards. The same root 
appears in A. Sax. ofer, E. over, Goth, ufar, 
G. auf, Icel. of, D. booven (pe~ov-en), and in 
L. super, Gr. hyper, Skr. upari, above.] 

1. In or to a higher place than. 

The fowls that fly abofe the earth. Gen. i. 20. 

2, Superior to in any respect : often, in a 
moral sense, too high for, as too high in dig- 
nity or fancied dignity; too elevated in cha- 
racter; as, this man is above his business, 
above mean actions.— S. More in number or 
quantity than; as, the weight is above a ton. 

He was seen by above five hundred brethren at once. 

I Cor. XV. 6. 

4. More in degree than ; in a greater degree 
than ; beyond ; in excess of. 

Thou (the serpent) art cursed above all cattle. 

Gen. iii. 14. 

God . . . will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able. i Cor, .x. 13. 

Above the bounds of reason. Shak. 

—Above all, above or before eA’-erything else; 
before every other consideration; in prefer- 
ence to all other things.— A the rest, 
especially; particularly; as, one night above 
the rest. — Above the world, aboA'e considering 
Avhat people say; also holding a secure posi- 
tion in life ; ha'V’ing one’s fortune made. 

With such an income as that he should be above the 
world, as the saying is, A. Trollope. 

Above (a-buvO, adv. 1. In or to a higher 
place ; overhead : often, in a special sense, 

(a) in or to the celestial regions; in heaven. 
And winds shall waft it to the powers above. Pope, 

(b) Upstaii’s. 

My maid’s aunt has a gown Shak. 

2. Higher in rank or poAver; as, the courts 
above.— S. Before, in rank or order, especially 
in a book or AVTiting; as, from Avhat has been 
said above.— 4. Besides; imtlie expression over 
and above. 

And stand indebted, over and above, 

In love and service to you evermore. Shak. 

[Sliakspere has more above in the same 
sense ;— 

This, in obedience, hath ray daughter shown me, 
And more above, hath his solicitihgs, . . . 

All given to mine ear.] 

Above is often used elliptically as a noun, 
meaning (1) heaven. ‘ EA^ery good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above.' Jam. 1 17. 
(2) The aforesaid; as, from the above you Avill 
learn. It is equal to an adjectwe in such 
phrases as, the above particulars, in Avliich 
cited or mentioned is understood. 
Above-board (a-buv'bord), adv. In open 
sight; Avithout tricks or disguise; as, an 
honest man deals above-board. 

Lovers in this age have too much honour to do 
anything underhand ; they do all 

VanbriciAi. 

[A figurative expression, said to liave ' ori- 
ginated in the fact that gamesters, Avheu 
changing their cards, put their hands under 
the table.] 

Above-deck (a-buv'dek), adv. or a. 1. Upon 
deck ; as, the above-deck cargo. — 2. Fig. 
Avithout artifice; as, his dealings are all 
above-deck. [Colloq.] 

Above-^oiind (a-buv'ground), adv. Alive ; 
not biirfed. 

I’ll have ’em, an they lie above-grozmd. Beau. & FI. 

Ab ovo (ah d''v6). [L.] From the beginning, 
j Abracadabra (abT'a-ka-dab"ra), n. "[Appar- 
! ently related to Ahracalam. ] A Avord of 
eastern origin used in incantations. When 
I Avritten on paper as many times as it con- 


Wandering about from house to house, i Tim. v. 13, 

7. Sometimes used as an imperative Avith the 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


tained letters, the last letter being omitted 
each time until only one letter remained, 

A B E A O A D A B R A 

A B R A C A D A B R 

A B B A C A D A B 

„ A, ,B B A ' C' A D A ■ 

A B , R , A C A D 

A B E' A C A 
' , 'a B ' R A C 
A B R A 

A B' ■ R 
■ A' B , 

A , 

and worn as an amulet, it was supposed tc 
be an antidote against certain diseases. 

. Mr. Banester saith that he healed coo in one year 
of an ague by hanging abracadabra about their 
necks, and would stanch blood, or heal the toothake, 
although the partyes were 10 myle of. 

MS. in Brit. Museum. 

Abracalam (ab-rak'a-lam), [See Abra- 
cadabra.] A cabalistic word which served 
as a charm amongst the Jews. 

Abradant (a-brad'ant), n. [See Abrade. ] 
xV material for grinding, usually in powder, 
such as emery, sand, glass, (fee. 

Abrade (a-bradO, v.t. pret. & pp. abraded ; 
ppr. abrading. [L. abrado, scrape oif 
— ab, away, and rado, to Scrape, whence 
raze, razor, tfec.] To rub or wear down ; to 
rub or scrape off ; to detach particles from 
the surface of by friction; as, glaciers abrade 
the rocks over which they pass ; to abrade 
the prominences of a surface. 

Abraded, (a-brad'ed), p. and a. In geol. ap- 
plied to surfaces of rocks denuded, striated, 
worn, and polished by icebergs or glaciers 
passing over them, by currents of water 
caiTjdng gravel or fragments of rock, by the 
action of blown sand, &c. 

Abrabaxhic ( a-bra-ham'ik) , a. Pertaining 
to Abraham, the patriarch; as, Abrahamic 
covenant. 

Abrahamite (a'bra-ham-it), n. 1. One of a 
sect of Bohemian deists, which sprang up 
in 1782, professing to hold the faith of Ab- 
raham. They denied the divinity of Christ, 
and accepted nothing of the Bible save the 
Lord’s Prayer,— 2. One of a sect of .Syrian 
deists of the ninth century. 
Abrahamitical (a'bra-ham-it"ik-al), a. Ee- 
lating' to Al)rahain or to the Abraliamites. 
Abraham-man (abra-ham-man), n. 1 . Oii- 
ginally, one of a set of mendicant lunatics 
from Bethlehem Hospital, London. The 
wards in the ancient Bedlam bore distinc- 
tive names, as of some saint or patriarcli. 
That named after Abralmni was devoted to 
a class of lunatics who on certain days were 
permitted to go out l)egg'ing. They bore a 
badge, and were known as, A.hraham.-nien,. 
Many, however, assumed the badge without 
light, and begged, feigning lunacy. Hence 
the more received meaning came to be— 
2. An impostor who wandered about the 
country seeking alms, under pretence of 
lunacy.— To sham Abraham,, to feign sick- 
ness. ' ” 

Matthew, sceptic and scofler, had failed to sub- 
scribe a prompt belief in that pain about the lieart; 
he had muttered .some words in which the piirase, 
'shamming Abraham,' had been vury distinctly 
audible. Charlotte Brcmic. 

Abraidt (a-bradO, v.i. [A. Sax. ahvedani, 
a prefix a, and A. Sax. brwgdan, 
to move, turn, braid, or weave, from a stem 
the original meaning of whicli seems to be 
that of starting or quick movement, as in 
O.E. braide, to awake, to cry out suddenly, 
to scold (whence upbraid)', A. Rax. hrmjd, 
lc,€i. hr agth, a quick movement, a trick, de- 
ceit. See Braid, a.] To awake; to start. 
Chaucer. 

Abraidt (a-brad'), v.t. To rouse; to awake. 
Spenser. 

Abramis (abh*a-mis), n. [Greelc name of a 
fish found in the Nile and Mbditerranean, 
perhaps a bream.] A genus of fre-sli-ivater 
malacopterygian fislies, family Oyprinidse, 
containing the common bream {Abranm 
brama). There are two other rare British 
species, A. bliccaifiiQ white bream or ].»ream- 
flat) and A. Bwjgenhagii (the Pomeranian 
bream). See .Bream. 

Abranchia (a-brang’ki-a), n. pi. [Gr. a, 
without, and hrancMa, gills.] .An order of 
Annelida without gills of branchise, but re- 
spiring througli the whole surface of the 
skill, as the earthworm; or liy internal cavi- 
ties, as the leech. 

Abranehian (a-brang'ki-an), n. One of the 
order xVbranchia. 
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ABHITPTED 


Al>rancliiata(a-braiig-''ki-a''ru),?i. l.Same ■ 
as Ahranchia see). — 2. The jiame ap- 

plied to tliose vertebrates— maiumais, birds, ^ 
and reptiles— ^vhose yoiinp; have at no tune | 
gills such as batraehia and fish possess. ' 

AbrancMate (a-brang'ki-at), a. Devoid of 
gills. 

Abrasax (ab-ra-saks'), Same as Abraxas. ; 

Abraset (a-}>raz'),, «. [See Abrade.] }.iade ' 
clean by rubbing. ‘A nymph as pure and 
simple as the soule or as an abmse table. { 
B. Jonson. , j 

Abrasion (ab-rtVzhon), [L. ahrasio~ab | 
and rado. See Abrade.] 1. The act of | 
abrading; the act of wearing or rubbing off 
or down, as by frictit.m or attrition; specifi- 
cally, in ;jeoL 'the wearing or rubbing away 
of rocks by iceliergs or glaciers, by currents 
of water laden 'iritii sand, shingle, &c., by 
blown sand, or other means.— 2) The sub- 
stance worn utf by attrition. Berlceley.— 

S. In.s‘U/v/. (o') a superficial lesion of the skin 
by the li'artial removal rd the cuticle. (Z>) | 
A very superficial ulcer or excoriation of the | 
intestinal mucous memlwane. | 

Abraiim (ahTani), a. [(t.] Red ochre, used i 
by cabinet-makers to give a red colour to 
new mahoganj’. 

Abraxas (a))-raks'as), n. [Tile (Treek letters 
h, r, a, .r, a, s (u, «. as numerals 

express 1. A word denoting a power 

w’hieh presides over 305 < dhers, the number 
of days in a year ; and used as a mystical 
term to express the supreme God, under 
whom the Basilidians supposed 3G5 depen- 
dent deities. It was the principle of the 
Gnostic hierarchy, whence sprang their mul- 
titude of mons.— 2. In cinfiq. a gem or stone, 
with the word abraxas engraven on it.— 

3. A genus of lepidopterous insects, contain- 
ing the large magpie-moth gros- 

sulariata), the larvaj of ^vhicil are very de- 
structive to our gooseberry and currant 
bushes, consuming their leaves as soon as 
they appear. 

Abrayt (ab-ra')* [Asa present tense or 
infuiitive this is a corrupt form. See Ab- 
lUiD.] To awake. 

But when, as I did out of sleep <xi>ray, 

I found her not where I left her whyleare. 

Spenser. 

Abrazite (ab'ra-zit), n. [Gr. a, neg., and 
brazo, to bubble.] A minei'al that does not 
effervesce when melted before the blow- 
pipe. 

Abrazitic (ab-ra-zit'ik), a. In mineral, not 
effervescing ’when melted before the blow- 
pipe. 

Abread, Abreed (a-bredO, adv. Abroad. 
Burns. [Scotch.] Spelled also A 

Abreast (a-brest'), adv. [Prefix o.n or at, 
and breast] 1. Side by side, with the 
breasts in a line. ‘ The riders rode abreast. ’ 
Dry den.— 2. Xaut. lying side by side with 
stems equally advanced; also, vdien used to 
mark the situation of vessels in regard to 
other objects, opposite, over against, lying 
so that the objects are on a line with the 
beam; with of. 

The Bellona , . . kept too close to the starboard 
shoal, and grounded aareasi ofths outer ship of the 
enemy. Sotiihey. 

3. Fig. up to a certain degree or pitch ; up 
to a certain level; as, to keep abreast of the 
present state of science.— 4. f At the same 
time; simultaneously. 

therewith began a convocation. Fuller. 

Abrede,t adv. Abroad. Chaucer. 

Abrenoiincet (aliTe-nouns), V. t. [Prefix ah, 
and reiioiince.] To renounce absolutely. 

Under pain of the pope’s curse ... either to abre- 
7iounce their wives or their livings. 

Foxe, Book of Martyrs. 

Abrenunciationt (abTe-nim-si-a"shon), n. 
Renunciation; ab.solufce denial. ‘An ab- 
rennneiation of that truth which he so long 
had iwofessed. ’ Fuller. \ 

Abreption (ab-rep'shon), n. [L. ahripio, i 
abrepturn, to snatch away from— aZ^, from, 
and rapm, raptum, to snatch. See PvAYlSH.] 

A carrying away, or state of being seized 
and carried away. 

Abreuvoir (a-]}ru-vwar), n. [Fr. abreitvoir, 
a watering-place, from abreuver, O.Fr. 
abeuvrer, to water; It. ahheverare;^ L.L. abe- 
verare, ahebrare, from L. ad, indicating 
direction, and hibo, to drink.] 1. A recep- 
tacle for water.— 2. In masonry, the joint 
Vietween stones to be filled with mortar. 
Gwilt 

Abricockt (ab'ri-kok), n. Same as Apricot 
(which see). 

Abricot t (ab'ri-kot), n. Same as Apricot. 

Abridge (a-brij'), v.t. pret. & pp. abridged; 
ppr. abridging. [Fr. abreger, from L. abhre- 


viare, to shorten; abbreviarCy according to ] 
a principle seen in the change of many j 
words front Latin to French, becoming i 
hre vjare, abbrejare, and finally abreger, [ 
Comp. L. Ilierosolpma, Hieronymus, simiUj \ 
diimius, vindemia, aUevidre, pipionem, i 
rabies, with Fr. Jemsale^n, Jer6me, singe, \ 
jour, vendange,alUger, pigeon, rage.] l-'To 
make shorter; to curtail. ^Abridged 
cloaks,’ Sir H’'. Scott— 2. To epitomize; to | 
.shorten by using few'er words, yet retaining | 
the sense in substance; to condense ; used | 
of writings; as, Anstm abridged the history I 
of Trogus Pompeius.— 3. To lessen ; to dimin- i 
ish; as, to abridge labour; to abridge power i 
or rights.— 4 To deprive; to cut off from: i 
followed by of and formerly hy from; as, to i 
abridge one of his rights or enjoyments, j 

Xor do ,I now make moan to be ads'lclyed ,1 

/"rti/wsiich a noble rate, " 

5. In alg. to reduce, as a compound qiian- ; 
tity or equation, to its more simple form. I 
Srisf. To shorten, abbreviate, contract, epi- ! 
tomize, condense, compress, retrench, re- 
duce, curtail, diminish, cut short. i 

Abridger (a-brij’er), n. One ’kvlio or that ; 
which abridges. j 

Abridgment (a-brijTuent), n. 1 . The act of , 
abridging, orstateof being abridged; diminu- j 
tion; contraction; reduction; curtailment; ! 
restriction; as, an abridgement of expenses. : 

of liberty.’ Locke. i 

It was his sin and folly which brought him under j 
that abfidgjneni. liouih. 

2. An epitome; a summary, as of a book; an 
abstract or condensation. 

An udfldgineni or abstract of anything is the 
whole in iittle. Locke. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, i 

An abridginent of all that was pleasant in man. 

Ooldsmith, 

3. That which abridges or cuts short. ■ 
[Rare.] 

I.ook, where my abridgment comes [namely, that 
which cuts me short in my speech; compare, how- 
ever, meaning 4]. Shak. | 

4. That -which shortens anjdhing, as time, ! 

or makes it appear short; hence, a pastime. 
[Bare.] j 

Say what abridgment have you for this evening? ! 

What mask? What music? Sfidk. j 


mark, in a figurative sense; to be far wrong 
in one’s gues.s or estimate, {h) To be at a 
loss : to be puzzled, jjerplexed, bewildered, 
non-ydussed; to lie ail or quite at sea. — The 
schoolmaster is abroad, education is diffused 
among the people. See under School- 
master. 

Abrocoma (ah-ro'ko-nm), n. [Gr. habros, 
delicate, and kome, hair.] A genus of small 
rodent, rat-like animal.s, natives of South 
America, remarkable for the fineness of 
their fur. More proiJeiTy Hahrocmtia . 

Abrogable (abT-o-ga-bl), a. Capal de of Ixuiig 
abrogated. 

Abrogate (abT-o-gat), r.t. pret. A pp. abro- 
gated; ppr. abrogating. [L, abrogo. to re- 
peal— from, ami ro'go, to ask or propose, 
as a law.] 1. To repeal; to nniiul ],iy an 
authoritative act ; to abolish by the author- 
ity of the maker or hissuece!5,snr: applied to 
the repeal of hnvs, decrees, oniiuances, the 
abolition of established customs, Ac.— 2. To 
keep clear of; to avoid: so used by a itedant 
in Lore ’a Labour's Lost. 

good Holofernc'S, .so it shall please 

jmu to abrogate scurrility. ' Shak. 

—Abolish, Repeal, Abrogate. See under 
Abolish.— Svx. To repeal, amml, set aside, 
rescind, revoke, abolish, cancel. 

Abrogate t (abTo-gat), a. Annulled; abo- 
lished. 

Abrogation (ab-ro-gri'shon), n. Tlie act of 
abrogating; repeal by authority of tlie legis- 
lative power, or any competent authority. 

Abroma (ab-roTna), n. [Gr. a, neg., and 
bruma, food. ] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Sterculiacere, tribe Biittneriea». A. augusta 
is a native of the East Indies, and A.fastu- 
osa of E'ew South ’V’^'ales. Some of the 
species are evergreen stove shrubs, 

Abroodt (a-brod'), adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
ftrooL] In the act, or as in the act of brood- 
ing. 

The Spirit of God sat ahreod upon the whole rude 
mass. A bp, Sar.crqfi. 

Abroodingt (a-br5d'ing), n. The act of 
br(.-)oding over. 

Abrookt (a-brnk") , v. t To brook ; to endure. 
See Brook. 

Ill can th3' noble mind abpvo.i 
The abject people gazing in thy face. Shak. 


—Abridgment, Compendium, BpUome, lih- | 
straef. An abridgment is a "work shortened i 
or abridged by being briefly expressed, or | 
by having the less essential parts omitted ; i 
a compendium is a condensed vie\v of a i 
particular subject regarded as complete in ' 
itself; as, a compendium of literature, of the j 
laws of commerce, &c. ; an epitome is also a ' 
condensed view, but not necessarily of a 
whole subject, and has more reference to ; 
the selection of essential facts than an j 
abridgment; every epitoms is an abridg- i 
ment, but every abridgment is not an epi- | 
tome; an abstract is a bare statement of ; 
facts contained in, or of the leading features i 
of a work. — S yn, Diminution, reduction, ; 
curtailment, contraction, deprivation, re- I 
straint, restriction, compendium, epitome, 
abstract. 

Abroach (a-broch'), a. or adu. [Prefix a for 
on, and broach {whioh see).] Broached; let- 
ting out or yielding liquor, or in a position 
for letting out; as, the cask is abroach. — To 
set abroach, (a) to set running; to cause to 
flow. 

Hogsheads of ale were set abroach. Sir W. Scott. 

Q)) Fig. to give rise to ; to spread abroad ; 
to disseminate; to propagate. ''Set mischief 
abroach.' Shak. 

Abroaclit (a-broch'), -y f. To open, as a cask, 
for the purpose of taking out liquor; to tap; 
to broach. 

Abroaclimeiit t (a-broch'ment), n. Same 
as Abbroachment. i 

Abroad (a-bradq, adu. [A. Sax. onbraide, \ 
that is, on breadth, from on, and brCtd, j 
broad. See Broad. ] At large ; widely ; j 
without being confined to narroAv limits; i 
with expansion; as,atree spreads its branches i 
abroad. ! 

The angry northern wind I 

"Will blow these sands, like Sibyl’s leaves, abroad. 

Shak. \ 

Specifically, (a) beyond or out of the walls 
of a house, camp, or other inclosure; as, to ; 
walk abroad, (p) Beyond the bounds of a i 
country; in foreign countries; as, to go I 
abroad for an education ; we have broils at : 
home and enemies abroad, (c) Extensively; ! 
before the public at large. ! 

He . . . began . . , to blaze adwaa? the matter. j 

Mark! 45-': i 

—To be all abroad, (a) to be wide of the j 


Abrotanoid (a-brot'an-oid), n. [Gr, abroto- 
'i?, OH, a plant, southernwood, (mdeidos, form.] 
A species of sclerodermatous corals, the 
Madrepora abrotanoida, an East Indian 
reef cOTal. 

Abrotanum (a-brot'an-imi), n. [Gr. ahro- 
tonon; L. abrotonuni; L.L. ahrotamnn.] 
An evergreen plant, of the genus Artemisia, 
called also southermmod. See Southeen- 

WOOD. 

Abrupt (ab-rupt'), a. [L. abnqd'us, from 
abrumpo, to break off~a&, off, from, and 
rmnpo, ruptum, to break. See Buptube.] 
1. Steep; craggy; applied to rocks, preci- 
pices, and the like.— 2. Fig. sudden ; without 
notice to prepare 
the mind for the' 
event; as, mi. ab- 
rupt entrance, or 
dress. 

death, 

A yjeriod puts and stops 
his impious breath. . 

Shak. 

3. TJncomiected ; 
having sudden 
transitions from 
one subject to an- 
other; as, an abrupt 
style. — 4. In bot. 
suddenly termina- 
ting. —Abmipt leaf, 
one that has its 
• extremity cut off as 
it .were by a trans- 
verse line. A&- 
rupt-piimatB leaf, 
a leaf which has 
neither Leaflet , por 
tendril at the end. 
—Abrupt root, one tenninating abruptly, as 
if part had been cut off.— SYN. Sudden, un- 
expected, hasty, rough, blunt, disconnected, 
broken. 

Abrupt (ab-ruptO. abrupt place; a 

vast chasm, [Bare and poetical.] 



I, Abrupt Root. 2, Abrupt 
Leaf. 3, Abrupt-pinnate. 


Or spread his aery flight. 

Upborne with unclefatigable wings 
Over the v&st abrupt. MzVtcn. 

Abrupt t (ab-rupt'), v.t. To break off; to in- 
terrupt; to disturb. 'Insecurity . . . ab- 
rupteth our tranquillities.’ Sir T. Bromie. 

Abrupted ( ab-rupt'ed), a. Torn off; torn 
asunder. 
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Abruption (ab-rup'shon), n. [See Abrupt.]' 
A suaaeii 1)reakmg off; a siidden termina- 
tion; a violent “separation of bodies. 

Bv this posterity lost more instruction, 

than delight. ' t^ohttson. 

Abruptly (ab-rapt'li), «t/y. 1. Precipitously; 
as, the rodvs rise abruptly from the water s 
edge. —2. Suddenly, without giving notice, 
or without the usual forms; as, the minister 
left Prance abruptly.— Z. In hot. wth an 
abrupt termination; as, mabmptly pinnate 
leaf. See under Abrupt, 

Abmptuess (a)}-rupt'nes), n. 1. The state 
or tpiality of being abrupt; as, (a) the state 
or quality of taeiiig steep or craggy; precipi- 
toiisness. (h) Suddenness; unceremonious 
haste or vehemence.— 2. Harshness or rough- 
ness in sound. 

Soiiia other langn-iages, for their soft and melting 
fluency, as having no abrupfness of consonants, have 
some advantage of the English. Hcrujell. 

Abrus (ah'rus), n. [Gr. liabros, elegant.] A 
genus of leguminousplants. A . ineeatorius, 
or wild liquorice, is a W est Indian evergreen 
climber. Its polished and parti-coloured 
seeds, called jumble beads, were formerly 
strung and employed as beads for rosaries, 
necklaces, Ac. Its root is used in the West 
Indies as liquorice is with us. 

Abscess (al/ses), n. [L. abscessus, a going 
away, and in medical language an abscess, 
from abscedere, to depart, to separate, to 
gather into an abscess— ats, away, and cede, 
cessimi, to go, whence cession, cede, &c.] In 
med. a collection of purulent matter, formed 
or deposited in the structure of an organ or 
part; an impostlumie. An abscess is never 
an original disease, but the effect of inflam- 
matory action however excited. 
Abscessiont (ab-se'shon), [See Abscess.] 
An abscess. 

Abscind (ab-sindO, vJ. [L. ahsdndo, to cut 
off— fit, from, and scindo, to cut. ] To cut off. 
[Bare.] ‘Two syllables abscinded from the 
rest.’ Johnson. 

Absciss (ab'sis), n. Same as Abscissa. 
Abscissa (ab-sis^sa), n. pi. Abscissae (ab-sis'- 
se). [L. abscissus, pp. of abscindo, to cut off. 
See Abscind.] Any part of the diameter 
or transverse axis of 
a conic section, inter- 
cepted between the ver- 
tex, or some other fixed 
point where all the 
ahscissco begin, and an- 
other line called the 
ordinate which is ter- 
minated in the curve. 

Thus, in the paralmlic 
figure B c A, the part of 
the axis DC intercepted between the semi- 
ordinate BD and the vertex c is an abscissa. 
Abscissio infiniti (ah-sis'si-o in-fe-ni'te). 
[L. ] A logical series of arguments in which 
we go on excluding, one by one, certain 
suppositions from the object wdiose real 
nature we are seeking to ascertain. Thus, we 
may say of a disease it cannot be small-pox, 
for, Ac.; it cannot be scarlatina, for, Ac.; 
and so go on gradually narrowing the range 
of possible suppositions. 

Abscission (ab-sMion), n. [L. abscissio, 
from abscindo, abscisswn, to cut off.] 1 . The 
act of cutting off; severance; removal. ‘Not 
to be cured without the abscission of a mem- 
ber.’ Jer. Taylor.— 2. i The act of putting an 
end to ; the act of annulling or abolishing, 
Jer. Taylor; Sir T. Browne.— Z. Retrench- 
ment, [Rare. ]— 4 f The sudden termination 
of a disease by death. Hooper.— b. In rhet. 
a figure of speecli, when, having begun to 
say a thing, a speaker stops abruptly, as 
supposing the matter sufiiciently under- 
stood. Thus, ‘He is a man of so much 
honour and eaiulour, and such generosity— 
but I need say no more. ’ 

Abscond (ab-skoiidO, y. i [L. abscondo, to hide 
—abs, from, and condo, to hide.] 1 , To retire 
from public view, or from the place in which 
one resides or is ordinarily to be found ; to 
withdraw or absent one’s self in a private 
manner ; to take one’s self off ; to decamp ; 
especially used of persons who go out of the 
way in order to avoid a legal process.— 2. To 
hide, withdraw, or lie concealed. ‘The mar- 
mot which absconds all winter.’ May. 
Abscond f (ab-skondO, v. t. To conceal. 

Nothing discoverable in the lunar surface is ever 
covered and absconded from us b}' the interposition 
of any clouds or mists but such as rise from our own 
globe. Bentley. 

Abscondedlyt (ab-skond'ed-li), ado. In 
concealment or hiding. 

An old Roman priest that then lived abscondedly 
in Oxon. l'P''ood. 


Abscondencet (ab-skond'ens), n. Conceal- 
ment. 

Absconder (ab-skond' 6 r), n. One who ab- 
sconds. 

Absconsio (ab-skon'shi-o), n. [See Abscond.] 
In and AWfjr. a cavity or sinus. 

Absence (ab'sens), n. [L. absentia, absence, 
from ahsens, absentis, absent, pres. part, of 
absum, to be absent— or abs, away, 
and sum, esse, to be. From same base 
?iTe present, entity, Ac.] The state of being 
absent ; (u) the state of being at a distance 
in place; state of being away: opposed to 
presence; as, speak no ill of one in his ab- 
sence. (&) The state of being awanting; 
non-existence within a certain sphere ; as, 
the absence of evidence. ‘ In the absence 
of conventional law.’ Ch.Kent. (c) Inatten- 
tion to things present ; an example or in- 
stance of inattention. ‘To conquer that 
abstraction which is called absence.* Ban- 
dar. ‘Reflecting on the little absences and 
distractions of mankind.' Addisoii.— Ab- 
sence of mind, the result of the mind fixing 
its attention on a subject which does not 
occupy the rest of the company, and which 
draws it away from things or objects pre- 
sent, to others distant or foreign.— Decree 
in absence, in Scots law, a decree pronounced 
against a defender who has not appeared 
and pleaded on the merits of the cause. 
Absent (ab'sent), a. 1. Not present ; not in 
a certain place or among certain people; at 
a distance; away; somewhere else. ‘Absent 
from one another.' Gen. xxxi. 49.-2. Not 
existing somewhere ; being awanting ; not 
forming an attribute of something; as, 
among them refinement is absent; revenge 
is entirely absent from his character.— 

3. Inattentive to persons present, or to sub- 
jects of conversation or surrounding objects; 
having the mind withdrawn from what is 
passing; heedless; as, an absent man is un- 
civil to the company. 

What is commonly called an. absent man, is com- 
monly either a very weak or a very affected man. 

Ckesterjleld. 

—Absent, Abstracted. An absent man is one 
whose mind is so constituted that it uncon- 
sciously wanders from the scene or circum- 
stances in which he is; but a man is ab- 
stracted from what is present by some 
overmastering emotion, or some weighty 
matter for reflection concentrating his at- 
tention on itself. 

Absent (ab-sent'), n.t. 1. To -withdraw to 
such a distance as to prevent intercourse ; 
to keep away: used %vith reflexive pronouns; 
as, let a man absent himself from the com- 
pany. ‘If I should yet absent me from 
your bed.’ jS/ia/r.— 2 .t To make absent. 

Go; for thy stay, not free, abse7its thee more. 

Ah'lton. 

Absent] (ab’sent), n. One who is not present. 

Let us enjoy the right of Christian absents, to pray 
for one another. Bp. Mortoft. 

Absentaneous t (ab’sen-ta"ne-iis), a. Relat- 
ing to absence; absent. Bailey. 
Absentation (ab-sen-ta’slion), n. The act 
of absenting one’s self; absence. 

His absentation at that juncture becomes significant. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Absentee (ab-sen-te'), n. [See Absence.] 
One who is absent; more narrowly, one who 
withdraws from his country, office, estate, 
post, duty, or the like; one who removes to 
a distant place or to another country: it is a 
term specifically applied generally by way 
of reproach to landlords and capitalists, 
who, deriving their income from one coun- 
try, reside in another, in which they spend 
their incomes.— A tax, a tax of 46“. in 

the pound, imposed in Ireland in 1715 on 
the incomes and pensions of alisentees. It 
ceased in 1753. Unsuccessful attempts were 
made in 1773 and 1783 to reimpose it. 
Absenteeism (ab-sen-te’izm), n. The prac- 
tice or habit which gives the name of an 
absentee; the practice of absenting one’s 
self from one's country, station, or estate. 
Absenter (ab-sent' 6 r), n. One who absents 
himself. 

He (Judge Foster) has fined all the absenters £zo 
apiece, Ld. Tim)' low ^ 

Absently (ab’sent-li), ado. In an absent or 
inattentive manner; with absence of mind. 
Absentment (ab-sent’ment), n. The state of 
being absent. Barroio. [Rare.] 

Absinth, (ab'sinth), n. Wormwood. See 
Absinthium. 

Absinthe (ab-safit, ap-safit), n. [Fr.] A 
popular French liqueur or cordial consist- 
ing of brandy flavoured with wormwood. 
Absinthian (ab-sin’thi-an), a. [See Absin- 


thium.] Of the nature of wormwood. ‘Tem- 
pering absinthian bitterness with sweets.’ 
Randolph. 

Absinthiate (ab-sin'thi-at), 1. To impreg- 
nate with wormwood. 

Absinthin, Absinthine (ab-sin’thin), n. 
(G 1 CH 22 O 5 .) The crystalline bitter prineixfie 
of wormwood (Artonisia Absinthium). 
Absinthium (ab-sin'thi-um), n. [L. absin- 
thium, Or. absinthion. Per. and Chal. afsin- 
! The common wormwood 

I Absinthium), a bitter X)Iaiit, used as a tonic. 
It belongs to the nat, order Compositce. 
Absis (al/sis). In astron. see At'sis, 

I Absistt (ab-sistO, v.i. [I, ahsisto, to with- 
I draw.] To stand off; to leave off, 
Absistencet (ab-sis'tens), vi. A standing off; 
a refraining or holding back from. 

Absit omen (ab'sit o'men). [L.] ^Tay it not 
be ominous ! iilay the omen be falsified ! 
Absolute (ab'so-lufc), a. [L. ahsolutus. See 
Absolve.] 1 . Freed from limitation or con- 
dition; unconditional; as, an absolute pro- 
mise ; an absolute bond.— 2 . Unlimited by 
extraneous power or control; as, an absolute 
government or prince.— 3. Gnnxjlete in it- 
self; finished; perfect; consummate; as, ab- 
solute beauty; now applied in this sense only 
to qualities, but formerly applied also to 
persons. ‘As grave, as just, us absolute as 
Angelo.' ShaJe. 

So absolute she seems 

And in herself complete, Milton. 

4. Positive; decided; certain; not in doubt: 
frequent in Shakspere, but now rare. 

The colour of my hair he cannot tell, 

Or answers dark, at random ; while, be sure, 

He’s absolute on the figure, five or ten, 

Of my last subscription. M)'s. Browninj^. 

5. Peremptory; authoritative. ‘ Tapped her 
on the head with absolute forefinger,’ Mrs. 
Browning.— Absolved; freed. Chaucer. 

7. In metaph. (a) not relative; as, absolute 
knowledge, that is, immediate knowledge 
of things as they exist in themselves, as dis- 
tinguished from relative knowledge, which 
is a knowledge of things as they appear to 
the percipient mind, (h) Existing indepen- 
dent of any other cause; self-existing; self- 
sufficing ; existing without condition or re- 
lation; unconditioned; as, God is absolute. 
(c) In the philosophy of Sir "W. Hamilton, 
unconditionally limited ; having limits 
which belong unconditionally to the object: 
opposed to 8 . ’Ingram. ai 3 r>lied to 
tlie case used to express certain circum- 
stances adverbially when the case is not 
determined by any other word in the sen- 
tence ; as, the genitive absolute in Greek, 
and the ablatiue absolute in Latin.— 9. In 
chem. pure; iinmixed; as, absolute alcohol. 
—xibsolute equation, in asinm. the sum of 
the optic and eccentric equations. The 
apparent inequality of a planet’s motion in 
its orbit, arising from its ime('[ual distances 
from the earth at different times, is eaile<l 
its optic equation; this would subsist if the 
planet’s real motion was uniform. The 
eccentric inequality is caused by the plan- 
et’s motion not ])emg uniform.— 

term or number, in alg. that term which is 
completely known, and to which all the 
other part of an equation is made equ:tl ; 
thus, in the etiiiation a:- +12. a: ”24, the abso- 
lute term is 24.— Absolute mfdwn, the ab- 
solute change of place in amoving Ijody, 
independent of the motion of any other 
body. — Absolute magnitude of a force, the 
intensity of a force ineasured by weight, as 
hy pounds, &c.— Absolute gravity, that i)y 
which a body descends freely aiul perpen- 
dicularly in a vacuum or non - resisting 
medium; or it may be considei’ed as the, 
whole force with which a liody is impelled 
toward the centre of attraction, without 
regard to modif 3 lng circum.stances.— .S yn. 
Positive, peremptory, certain, uncondi- 
tional, arbitrary, despotic, unconditioned, 
unrelated. 

Absolute (ab'so-lut), n. [11 metaph. (a) that 
which exists independent of craidition or 
relation; the self-existent mndterable ori- 
ginal; the ultimate cause of all phenomena; 
always preceded by the definite article- 
thc absolute. 

All phiiosophj'' .nims nt a knowledge ci the ubsolitie 
under different phases, ' Flemmp-. 

{h) Tn the philosfiphy of Kir IV, Hamilton, 
that^vhich isimcomUtiomilly limiteil; that 
to which limits heluiig in the very nuture 
of things. 

The uncondutionally unlimited, or the infinite, the 
unconditionailj' limited, nr the absolute, cannot posi- : 
tively be construed by the mind. Sir W, Hamiltmi. 


Fate, ffir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. ley. 
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Al 3 SOlutely ( al/sio-lut-li), a d c. Conipletelj' ; 
wholly; without restriction, limitation, or 
qualification ; unconditionally ; positively; 
xsereinptorily. 

. yibsoluiely we cannot discommend, we cannot 
abso/ttiWy approve, cither willin.^-ueis to live or for> 
wardness to die. Honker. 

Command me absohiicly not to g’o. jlilton. 

Absoluteness (ab'so-lut-nes), n. The state 
of being' absolute; independence; complete- 
ness; the state of being subject to no extra- 
neous restriction or control; positiveness. 
Absolution (ab-so-lu'shon), n. [L. absohUio. 
See Absolve.] 1. The act of absolving or 
state of being absolved; release from con- 
sequences, obligations, or penalties; speci- 
fically, in the Eoman Catholic and some 
other churches, a I’emission of sins pro- 
nounced by a priest in favour of a penitent. 
Protestants ascribe a declarative, but not 
an efficient power to absolution. It an- 
nounces and assures forgiveness, on the 
ground of repentance, but does not impart 
it. “2. In the following passage the mean- 
ing is doubtful, perhaps finish; polish. 

Some men are tall and big; so some language is 
high and great. Then the words are chosen, their 
sound ample, the composition full, the adsoluiion 
plenteous, and poured out, all grave, sinewy, and 
strong. : i>. 

Absolutism (ab^so-Iut-izm), n. 1, State of 
])eing absolute, or principles of absolute 
government. 

If the emperors cannot acquiesce in this, the other 
road is to complete izimluitsm. Times newspaper. 

2. Doctrine of predestination or absolute 
decrees. 

Absolutist (ab'so-lut-ist), n. 1. An advocate 
for despotism, or for absolute government. 

2. In metaph '. one "who maintains that it is 
possible to realize a cognition or concept of 
the absolute. 

Hence the necessity which compelled Schelling and 
the adsoiMtisis to place the absolute in the indiffer- 
ence of subject and object, of knowledge and ex- 
istence. Sir fl'. liamilion. 

Absolutistic (ab'so-lut-ist'Tk), a. Tertain- 
ing to absolutism. 

Absolutory (ab-sol'u-to-ri), a. Absolving or 
capable of absolving. ‘An absolutory sen- 
tence.’ Ayliffe. 

Absolvable (ab-solv'a-bl), a. That may be 
absolved. 

Absolvatory(ab-solv''a-to-ri), a. Conferring 
absolution, pardon, or release; having power 
to absolve. 

Absolve (ab-solv'), v.t pret, & pp. absolved; 
ppr. absolving. [L. absolvo, to set free— a&, 
from, and soho, to loose, to solve.] 1. To 
set free or release from some duty, obliga- 
tion, or responsibility ; as, to absolve a per- 
son from a promise, — 2. To free from the 
consequences or penalties attaching to ac- 
tions ; to acquit; specifically, in eccles. Ian. 
to forgive or grant remission of sins to ; to 
pronounce forgiveness of sins to.— 8.t To 
accomplish; to finish. ‘The work begun, 
how soon absolved.’ Milton.-— L f To solve ; 
to resolve; to explain. ‘A Wye we this?’ 
Young. 

We shall not absolve the doubt. Sir T. Brozvne. 
Syn. To free, release, exonerate, discharge, 
acquit, pardon. 

Absolve! (ab-solv'er), n. One who absolves; 
one that pronounces sin to be remitted. 
Absolvitor (ab-solvA-tor), n. In Za?y, a 
decree of absolution.— of absolvitor, 
in Scots law, a decree in favour of the de- 
fender in an action. A decree in favour of 
the pursuer is called a decree condeninator. 
Absouautt (ab'so-nant), a. [L. ab, from, and 
sonans, ppr. of sonare, to sound. See Abson- 
OUS.] Wide from the purpose; contrary; 
discordant: opposed to co/isouanfi ‘Abswi- 
qni to nature.’ Quarles. 

Absoiiatet (ab'so-nat), v.t To avoid; to 
detest. Ash. 

Absonoust (ab/so-nns), a. [L. absonus— 
ab, from, and so7ms, sound.] 1. Unmusical. 
2. Fig. discordant; opposed; conti’ary. 'Ab- 
to our reason.’ Qlanville. 

Absorb (ab-sorb'),^^-t. [L.a?AW& 60 — ah,froin, 
an<l sorheu, to suck in.] 1. To drink in ; to 
suck up ; to imbibe, as a sponge; to take in 
by alksorption, as the lacteals'of the body. 

2. Tu swallow up; to engulf, as a body in a 
whirlpi/ol. 

And dark oblivion soon them all. -Ccmper. 

3. To waste wholly or sink in expenses; to 
exhaust; as, to u5so'rl> an estate in iiixury.— 

4. To engross or engage wffiolly: as, these 
stiuUes quite absorbed, his attention.— 5. To 
take up or I'eceive in, as liy chemical or mole- 
cular action, as when carbon absorbs gases. 


G. Inmed. to counteract or neutralize ; as, 
magnesia absorbs acidity m the stomach. 
—A bsoj'b, Engross. Absorb rather ref ers to 
the occupation of one’s liiiiicl or attention 
ill anytliing so that the person is wdthdrawn 
from his external surroundings for the time 
being, a certain amount of passivity being 
attached to the use of tiie word; engross is 
rather to engage one’s wffiole attention and 
energies, thus implying activity; thus one 
is absorbed in a novel, but engrossed in busi- 
ness : the 'Words, howeverj are sometimes 
interchangeable. 

Absorbability (ab-sorb'a-bil'i-ti), ?i. The 
state or quality of being absorbable. 
Absorbable <ab-soriya-bl), a. Capable of 
being absorbed or imbibed. 

Absorbed, (ab-sorbd-), p. and a. Specifically, 
applied to pictui'es in which the oil has 
sunk into the canvas, leaving the colour Hat 
and the touches dead or indistinct : nearly 
synonymous with ehilled. 

Absorbent ( ab-sorb'ent ), a. Capable of al>- 
sorbing fluids ; imbibing ; s\vallowmg ; per- 
forming the function of absorption ; as, ab- 
sorbent vessels ; absorbent system. See the 
noun. —Absorbent gnnmds, m painting, pic- 
ture grounds prepared either in btiard or 
canvas, so as to have the power of imbib- 
ing the redundant oil from the colours, for 
the sake of expedition, or to increase the 
Inillianey of the colours. 

Absorbent (ab-sorl/ent), n. Anjdlnng which 
absorbs; speeifieally, (a) in anat. ami jihysiol. 
a vessel which imbibes or takes in nutritive 
matters into the system; specifically, in the 
vertebrate class of animals, one of a system 
of vessels ramifying through the body and 
forming a connecting link betw'een the di- 
gestive and the circulatory systems, that is, 
acting as the media through whicli matters 
are absorbed from the alimentary canal on 
the one hand, and from the blood and tissues 
oil the otlier. They are denominated, accord- 
ing to the liquids wfiiich they convey, lacteals 
or lymphatics, which both end in a common 
trunk called the thoracic duct. (&) In nicd. 
a medicine 'which neutralizes acidity in the 
stomach and bowels, as magnesia, prepared 
chalk, &c. (c) In surg. a substance, as cob- 
web, sponge, <&c., applied to a bleeding sur- 
face to arrest hemorrhage, by forming with 
the blood a solid adhesive compound, (d) In 
chem. anything that takes up into itself a 
gas or liquid, as a substance which with- 
draws moisture from the air; also a substance, 
such as magnesia, lime, &c., which neutral- 
izes acids. 

Absorbing (ab-sorbing), and a. Imbib- 
ing ; engrossing; as, the spectacle was most 
absorbing. — Absorbing well, a shaft sunk 
through an impermeable bed or stratum 
into a penneable one so as to carry off 
water conveyed into it. Such w^ells are em- 
ployed in mining and manufactures to carry 
off excess of drainage water or w^ater defiled 
hv noxious substances. Galled also Dead 
Well. 

Absorbitiont (ab-sor-bi'slion), n. Absorp- 
tion. 

Absorptt (ab-sorpt')- Same as Absorbed. 
Absorptiometer (ab-sorp'shi-om"et-t’ir), n. 
[L. absorptio, absorption, and Gr. metron, a 
measure.] An instrument invented by Pro- 
fessor Bunsen to determine the amount of 
gas absorbed by a unit volume of liquid. 
It is a graduated tube in which a certain 
quantity of the gas and liquid is agitated 
over mercury. The amount of absorption 
is measured on the scale by the height the 
mercury presses up the liquid in the tube. 
Absorption, (ab-sorp'shon), n. [L. absorptio. 
See ABSORB.] The act or process of absorl)- 
ing, or state of being absorbed in all the 
senses of the verb; as, (a) the act or process 
of imbibing, swallowing, engulfing mecha- 
nically. (b) The condition of having one’s 
attention entirely occupied with something, 
(c) In chem. and physics, a taking in or re- 
ception by molecular or chemical action, as 
absorption of gases, light, heat ; as, the ab- 
sorption of heat by surrounding bodies; ab- 
soiption of electricity, (d) In physiol, one 
of the vital organic functions by which the 
materials of growth and nutrition are ab- 
sorbed aiid conveyed to the organs of plants 
and animals. In vertebrate animals this is 
performed by the absorbent system, consist- 
ing of the lymphatics and lacteals and their 
connected glands. Plants absorb moisture 
and nutritive juices principally by their 
roots, blit sometimes by their general sur- 
faces, as in sea-weeds, and carbonic acid 
by their lenvos,.-— Interstitial aljsorpUon. 


See under Ixtersittial. — •Oft«/u!ons or 
external absorption, in nied. the jn'oeessby 
•^vhicli certain sulisrances, when placed in 
contact with a ih'ing surface, produce the 
same effects ujion the sysieiu as when taken 
into the stomach or injected into the veins, 
only in a less degree. Thus, arsenic, when 
applied to an e.vternai wound, will some- 
times affect the system as rapidly a.s when 
introduced into the stomach; and mercury, 
applied externally, has the effect of excit- 
ing salivation.— A of colour, the 
phenomenon observed 'wlieii certain colours 
are retained or prevented fnim passing 
through certain transparent J>odies; thus 
pieces of coloured glass are almost opaque 
to some parts of tin* spectrum, while allo'w- 
ing other colours to pass through freely. 
The absorption of lidit is tlie same kind 
of phenomenon. —Afeorpf /on 0 / light, that 
quality in an imperfectly transparent or 
opaque body ]jy ivliieli some portion of an 
incident pencil of light is retained within 
the body,w'hile the rest is either transmitted 
through it or reflected from it. It is owing 
to this that a certain thickness of pure 
water slnnvs a greenish colour, glass a 
bluish-green colour. — Absorption lines, in 
spectrum analysis, dark lines proiluced in a 
spectrum by tile aVisorbing of a portion of 
the light by a vapour intervening between 
the source of light and the spectroscope.— 
Absorption spectni'ui, a spectrum wdth ab- 
sorption .lines.— xldft'orj/f/ou, of heat, that 
quality in an imperfectly polished or opaque 
body by which the rays of heat impinging 
on its surface enter its body to be distri- 
buted afterwards by radiation: absorption 
is in inverse ratio to refiection. 

Absorptive (ab-sorp'tiv), a. [Fr. absenptif.] 
Having power to absorb or imbibe. 
Absorptivity (ab-sorp-tivl-ti), n. The power 
or capacity of absorption. ‘ The absorpt ivity 
inherent in organic beings.’ Dana. [Eare.l 
Absquatulate (ab-skwot'u-lat), v.i To run 
away; to abscond; to make otf. {An Ame- 
rican vulgarism.] 

Absque iioc (abz’kwe hole). [L.] Without 
this or that; specifically, in law, words used 
in traversing what has been alleged, and is 
repeated. 

Abstain (ab-stfmO, v.n [Nonn. ahsteigner, 
Fr. ahstenir, to hold one’s self back, to ab- 
stain; L. abstineo, to keep from— flks-, from, 
and teneo, to hold. Contain, tenant, tena,- 
cunts, &c., are from the same stem,] To 
forbear or refrain from voluntarily, espe- 
cially to refrain from what gratifies the 
passions or appetites; to refrain; to forbear; 
to "withhold; as, to abstam from the use of 
ardent spirits; to abstain from luxuries. 
Abstain from meats offered to idols. Acts xv. ap. 

Abstainer (ab-stun'er), n. One who abstains; 
specifically, one who abstains from the use of 
intoxicating liquors; a teetotaller. 
Abstemious (ab-ste'mi~us), a. [L. abstem hts 
—a bs, and root seen miemetu ni, strong drink. 
Uniulcntus, drunken; 8kr. tim, to be wet] 

1. Sparing in diet; refraining from a free use 
of food and strong drinks ; temperate ; ab- 
stinent. 

Under his special eye 

Absiemicus I grew up and thrived amain, Milton. 

Instances of longevity are chiefly among the abste- 
mious. ' Arbuthnot. 

2, Characterized by great temperance; very 
moderate and plain; very sparing ; spare; 
as, an abstemious diet: oxiposed to Iwxit- 
rious or rich.— 3. Devoted to or spent in 
abstemiousness or abstinence; as, an abste- 
mious life. 

Till yonder sun descend, O let me pay 
To grief and anguish one day. Pope. 

4. Promoting or favouring abstemiousness; 
associated with abstemiousness. [Rare.] 

Such is the virtue of th’ abstemious well. Dryde?:. 

Abstemiously (ab-ste'mi-us-li), adv. In aii 
abstemious manner; temperately; with a 
sparing use of meat or drink. 
Abstemiousness (ab-stehni-us-nes), n. The 
quality or habit of being temperate or spar- 
ing in the use of food and strong drinks. 
[This word expresses a greater degree of 
abstinence tlian tempera n cc.} 

Abstention (ab-sten'.shoii), n. [L. absfen- 
tio. See Abstain.] The act of holding off 
or abstaining; abstinence. 

As may well be supposed, this absfetttion of our 
light cavalry was observed by the Russians with sur* 
pri.se and tharikfulrioss, by the head-quarters staff of 
the English with surprise and vexation, liy the F rench 
with surprise and curiosity. Fiu^iy’aA'e. 

Absterge (ab-steTjOd*. t. pret. iScpp.alwterged; 
ppr. absterging. [L. ahstergeo, to wipe off— 
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and tergeo, to wipe. ] 1. To mpe, ormake 
clean by wiping; to wash a%vay. ‘ To ahslmge, 
belike, that fiilsomeiiess of sweat to ■winch 
they are then subject.' Sb' T. In 

vied, to cleanse by lotions, as a wound or 
ulcer; also, to purge. See Deterge. 

Abstergent (ab-stcif ent), a. Having cleans- 
ing or purgative properties. 

Abstergent (ab-steiTent), n- 1. “Wiiatever 
aids in scouring or cleansing, as soap or 
fuller’s earth.— 2. In vied, a lotion or other 
application for cleansing a sore: in tliis 
sense nearly superseded by detergent 

Absterse (ab-sters'), v.t To absterge; to 
cleanse; to purify. Sir T. Browne, [Rare.] 

Abstersion (ab*stei’^shon), n, [L. abstersio, 
vSee Absterge. ] 1. The act of wiping clean. 
'Ablution and abstersion.’ Sir W. Scott 

2. In med. a cleansing by medicines which 
remove foulness about sores, or humours or 
o])striictioiis from the system. 

Absfersioft is plainly a scouring oif or incision of 
the more viscous humours, and making the humours 
more fluid ; and cutting between them and the part. 

Bacon, 

Abstersive (ab-sters'iv), a. Cleansing; hav- 
ing the quality of removing foulness. See 
Detersive. 

The seats with purple clothe in order due, 

And Jet the abstersive sponge the board renew. Po^e, 

Abstersive (ab-st6rs'iv), n. That which 
effects abstersion; that which purifies. 

,.4bsteysn'essx& fuller’s earth, soap, linseed-oil, and 
ox-gall. Bj>. Sprat, 

AbstersiveneBS(ab-sters'iv-nes), n. Quality 
of heingabstersive or abstergent. ‘ A caustick 
/ or a healing faculty, absterswe7ms, and the 
like,’ Boyle. 

Abstinence (ab'sti-nens), oi. [L. abstinentia. 
See Abstain. ] l. In general, the act or prac- 
tice of voluntarily regaining from the use of 
anything within our reach; forbearing any 
action; abnegation. 

Since materials are destroyed as such bv being 
once used, the whole of the labour required for their 
protection, as well as the abstinence of the persons 
who supplied the means for carrying it on, must be 
remunerated. ' 

ilore specifically— -2. The refraining from 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table, or 
from customary gratifications of any animal 
or sensual propensities. It denotes either a 
total forbearance, or a forbearance of the 
usual quantity. 

Against diseases here the stronge.st fence 
Is the defensive virtue abstinence. Herrick. 
Men flew to frivolous amusements and to criminal 
pleasures with greediness which long and enforced 
abstinence naturally produces. Placanlay. 

3. In a still narrower sense: («) forbearance 
frc»m the use of ardent spirits: in this sense 
abstinence is usually j»receded by the adjec- 
tive total, (b) JEccles. the refraining from 
certain kinds of food on certain clays, as 
liesh on Pridays. 

Abstinency (ab'sti-nen-si), n. Same as 
Abstinence. [.Rare.] 

Abstinent (ab'sti-nont), a. [D. abstinens, 
abstinentis. See Abstain.] Refraining from 
indulgence, especially in the use of food and 
drink. 

Abstinent (ab'sti-nent), n. l. One of a sect 
which appeared in Prance and Spain in the 
third century, who opposed marriage, con- 
demned the use of flesh meat, and placed the 
Holy Spirit in the class of created beings.— 

2. A name sometimes given to a teetotaller. 
Abstinently (ab'sti-nent-Ii), adv. In an 
abstinent manner; with abstinence. 
Abstortedt (ab-stort'ed), a. [L. abs, and 
tortffs, pp. of torqueo, tortuvi, to wrench. 
See Torture.] Forced away. Bailey, 
Abstract (ab-stralcto, «. t [Prom L. abstraho, 
abstmctwni, to draw away— u&s, and traho, 
tractmn, to draw, which appears also in 
contract, detract, ‘retract, ttc., and is allied 
to E. drag.} i. To draw away; to take away; 
to withdraw; as, to abstract the attention of 
any one. — 2. To take away mentally; to 
separate, as the qualities or i.>roperties of an 
o])Ject in the mind; to consider sejiarately; 
as, to abstract ideas.— 3. To derive the idea 
of; to receive suggestions of; to deduce. 

W'hich do within her observation fall. 

The goddesses and powers divine abstracts. 

As Nature, Fortune, and the Virtues all. 

Siry. Davies. 

4. To select or separate the substance of a 
book or WTiting ; to epitomize or reduce to 
a summary. 

Let us abstract them into brief compend.s. Watts. 

5. To take secretly for one's own use from 
the property of atiother when placed in one’s 
power; to purloin; as, to abstract goods 
from a parcel or money from a bank.— 6. To 


separate, as the spirits or more volatile part 
from any substance by distillation: but in 
this sense exto'act is now more generally 
used. ‘Having abstracted the whole spirit.’ 
Boyle. 

Abstract (ab-straktO, v.i. To form abstrac- 
tions; to separate ideas; to distinguish be- 
tween the attribute and the concrete in 
which it exists. ^Bmies abstract Locke. 
— To abstractfrom, to separate our thoughts 
from; to leave out of consideration. 

Could we abstract from these pernicious effects, 
and suppose this w'ere innocent, it would be too 
light to be matter of praise. Dr. H. More. 

Abstract (ab'strakt), a. [L. abstractus, pp. 
of abstQ’aho, abstractum. See ABSTRACT, v.t] 

1. Considered in itself ; treated by itself ; 
considered and treated apart from any ap- 
plication to a particular object; as, abst^’aet 
mathematics; abstract logic. — 2. Hot con- 
crete; very general; hence, abstruse, difilcult; 
as, a very abstract subject of disquisition. In 
vwtaph, an abstract idea is an idea separated 
from a complex object, or from other ideas 
which naturally accompany it, as the solidity 
of marble contemplated apart from its col- 
our or figure. In gram, and logic, abstract 
norms or tenns are names of qualities, in 
opposition to concrete, which are names of 
things. Some metaphysicians understand 
by abstract terms all names which are the 
result of abstraction or generalization. This 
latter usage is strongly condemned by J. S. 
Mill (Log. i. 2, § 4), -who applies to such 
words the term general names.— Abstract 
or pure mathematics is that which treats of 
the properties of magnitude, figure, or quan- 
tity, absolutely and generally considered, 
without restriction to any particular object, 
such as arithmetic and geometry. Abstract 
mathematics is thns distinguished from 
mixed mathematics, in which simple and 
abstract quantities previously considered 
in the former are applied to particular sen- 
sible objects, as astronomy, mechanics, 
optics, &o.— Abstract numbers are assem- 
blages of units considered independently of 
any thing or things that they might other- 
wise be supposed to represent. For example, 
6 is an abstract number while it remains 
independent; but if we say 5 feet or 5 miles 
it is no longer an abstract but a concrete 
number. — 3.t Having the senses unem- 
ployed ; insensible to outward objects ; ab- 
stracted. ‘ Absimct as in atrance.’ Milto^i. 
4. Lacking a concrete object; refined; pure. 
[Rare.] 

Love’s not so pure and abstract, as they use 
To say, which have no mistress but their muse. 

Donne, 

Abstract (ab'strakt), n. 1. That which con- 
centrates in itself the essential qualities of 
anything more extensive or more general, 
or of several things; the essence: now 
almost, if not quite exclusively applied to a 
summary or epitome containing the sub- 
stance, a general view, or the principal 
heads of a treatise or writing. 

You shall there find a man who is the abstract of 
all faults all men follow. Shak. 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter he 
recollected the sentiments that he had remarked; 
so that he could give a tolerable analysis and abstract 
of every treatise he had read just after he had finished 
it. Waits. 

Specifically— 2. Inarch, and engin. that por- 
tion of the hill of quantities, estimate, or 
account, which contains the summary of the 
various detailed articles: it is upon this 
abstract that the prices are applied.— 3. A 
catalogue; an inventory. [Rare.] 

He hath an abstract for the remembrance of such 
places, and goes to them by his note. Shak. 

4. In gram, an abstract term or noun. 

The concrete * like ’ has its abstract ‘ likeness the 
concretes ‘father’ and ‘son’ have, or might have, 
the abstracts ‘ paternity’ and ‘ filiety ’ or ‘ filiation.’ 

y.S.Mill. 

—In the abstract, in a state of separation; 
as, a subject considered m the abstract, i.e. 
without reference to j^articular applications. 
— Abstract of title, in law, an epitome or 
short statement of the evidences of owner- 
ship.— Abndgfmewi, Gonipendimn, Eplto^ne, 
Abstract. See under Abridgment. 
Abstracted (ab-strakt'ed), pp. and a. 1. Se- 
parated. 

The evil one abstracted stood from his own evil. 

■ ■■ ' Milton, 

2. Refined; exalted. ‘Abst^'acted spiritual 
love.’ i)o)wie.— 3. Difficult; abstruse; ab- 
stract. JoMsori.— 4. Absent in mind; in- 
attentive. 

And now no more the ear attends 

The water’s murmuring lapse. T. Warton. 

—Absent, Abstracted. See under ABSENT. 


Abstractedly (ab-strakt'ed-li), adv. 1, In a 
separate state, or in contemplation only. 

Deeming the exception to be rather a case ab- 
stractedly possible, than one which is frequently 
realized in fact. y.S.Mill. 

2. In an abstracted or absent manner. 
Abstractedness (ab-strakt'ed-nes), n. The 

state of being abstracted; abstractness. 
‘The a&sri-actedwm’ of these speculations.’ 
Mume. 

Abstracter (ab-strakt'6r), n. One who ab- 
stracts; as, (a) one who makes an abstract 
or summary. (&) One who purloins. 
Abstraction (ab-strak'shon), n, [L. abstrac- 
tio. See Abstract, r.t] l. The act of abstract- 
ing or separating; the act of withdrawing ; 
withdrawal; as, the abstraetmi of heat from 
the body. Specifically— 2. The act of separ- 
ating mentally the qualities or properties 
of an object; the act of considering separ- 
ately what is united in a complex object. 
Thus, when the mind considers the branch 
of a tree by itself, or the colour of the leaves, 
as separate from their size or figure, the act 
is called abstraction. So also when it con- 
siders whiteness, softness, virtue, existence, 
as separate from any particular objects. 
Abstraction is the ground-work of classifi- 
cation, by which tilings are aiTanged in 
orders, genera, and species. We separate 
in idea the qualities of certain objects which 
are of the same kind, from others which are 
different in each, and arrange the objects 
having the same properties in a class or 
collected body. 

If, in contemplating several objects, and finding 
that they agree in certain points, w'e abstract the 
circumstances of agreement, disregarding the differ- 
ences, and give to all and each of these objects a 
name applicable to them in respect of this agreement, 
i.e. a common name, as ‘ rose ; ' or again, it we give a 
name to some attribute wherein they agree, as ‘ frag- 
rance’ or ‘redness,’ we are then .said to generalise. 
Abstraction, therefore, does not necessarily imply 
generalization, though generalization implies ab- 
straciion. , Whately. 

3. The act of ascending from what is con- 
crete and particular to what is abstract and 
general; the act of refining or sublimating. 

This was an age of vision and mystery; and every 
work was believed to contain a double or secondary 
meaning. Nothing escaped this eccentric spirit o'f 
refinement and abstraction. T. Warton. 

4. Something abstract; an idea or notion of 
an abstract character; an idea or notion 
having no discoverable relation to fact or 
practice; a theoretical, impracticable notion. 

What are metaphysics themselves but intricate 
subtilties and fruitless abstractions} Sutler. 

5. A separation from worldly objects; a re- 
cluse life; as, a hermit’s abstraMUm. — 

6. Absence of mind; inattention to present 
objects; the state of bein.^^ engrossed with 
any matter to the exclusion of everything 
else; as, a fit of abstraction. — 7. The taking 
for one’s own use part of the property of 
another.— 8. In distillation, the separation 
of volatile parts from those which are fixed. 
It is chiefly used when a fluid is repeatedly 
poured upon, any substance in a retort, and 
distilled off, to change its state, or the 
nature of its composition. 

Abstractitious t (ab'strak-ti’'shus), a. Ali- 
strftcted or drawn from other sul)stances, 
particularly from vegetables, without fer- 
mentation. Ash. 

Abstractive (ab-straktffv), a. 1. Having the 
power or quality of abstracting, ‘The ab- 
stractive faculty.’ Is. Ta'ylor.—2.f Abstrac- 
titious. 

Abstractively (ab-straktlv-li), adv. In an 
abstractive manner; in or by itself; ab- 
stractly. [Rare or obsolete,] 

The life which abstractively is good, by accidents 
and adherences may become unfortunate. Felthain. 

Abstractly (ab-strakt'li), adv. In an ab- 
stract manner or state; absolutely; in a 
state or manner imconnected with anything 
else; in or by itself; as, matter abstractll' 
considered. 

Abstractness (ab'strakt-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being abstract; a state of Ix-iiig 
in contemplation only, or not connected 
with any object. ‘The abstractness (A the 
ideas themselves.’ Locke. 

Abstraction (ali-strik'shon), n. [L. ab, from, 
and stringo, t^trktuni, to bind.] The act 
of unbinding. [Rare.] 

Abstringet (nb-strinj'), v.t. [I. abstringo-- 
ab, and stringo, to biiiiL] To unbind. 

Abstnide (ab-strbd'), v-i. p.. aUtrudo— 

ab ov abs, and trvdo, trusurn, to thrust.] To 
thrust away. Johnson. 

Abstruse (al)-strus'), a. [L. aJj.^frnsus, pp. of 
abstrudo, to thrust uwny.l l. Withtirawn 
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from view; oat of the way; concealed, i 
‘ Hidden in the most ahutmsie dungeons of ! 
Barbary/ Skelton.— % Eemote from appre- ; 
hension; difficult to be comprehended or 
understood; profound; opposed to what is 
obvious. , i 

It must be still confessed that there are some rnys- , 
teries in. religion, both iiauiral and revealed, as ’.veil 
as some at’siruse points in philosophy, wherein tlie ' 
wise as well as the umvisa must be content with ob- ! 
scute, ideas. .. ti’irifs. t 

Abstrusely (ab-strusdi), adv. In an abstruse i 
manner ; in a manner not to be easily under- j 
stood.: 

Abstriiseness (ab-strus'nes), The state 
or quality of being abstruse, or difficult to 
, be understood. ' 

Abstrusion (ab-sti'b'zhon), The act of 
thrusting away. [Eare.] 

Abstrusityt (ab-striisT-ti), n. Abstruseness; 
that wliicli is abstruse. ‘Matters of diffi- 
culty and such which were not without 
ahutnu'iiti.es.'' StrT.Broimie. 

Absumet (al)-sum'), r.t. [L. ahsiimo—ab.and 
sinni), to take.] To bring to an end by a 
gradual waste; to consume ; to destroy; to 
cause to disappear. Boyle. 

Absumptioat (ab-sump'shon), n. [L. ah- 
sumptio. SeeABSUME.] Destruction. ‘The 
total defect or absumption of religion.' 
Gauden. 

Absurd (ab-serd'), a. [L. ubsirMufi—ab, and 
siirdus, deaf, insensible. See Sued.] 1. Act- 
ing in a maimer contrary to common sense 
or sound judgment; inconsistent ■with com- 
mon sense; ridiculous; nonsensical; as, an 
absurd iellow; an absurd statement; al)swrd 
conduct. 

A man who cannot write with wit on .1 profier sub- 
ject is dull and stupid ; but one who shews it in .an 
improper place is as impertinent and aitsunt 

.^'1 i-tA'SLtit . 

Specifically— 2. In logic or philos. incon- 
sistent with reason; logically contradictory ; 
impossible; as, that tlie whole is less than 
the Slim of its parts is malmird hypothesis; 
an aibsurd proposUioii. — Absurd, Foolish, 
Irrational, Infatuated, Preposterous. Ah- 
s^lrd, opposed to common sense, and hence 
often exciting ridicule or amusement; fool- 
ish, characterized by weakness of mind or 
silUtiess: foolish conduct is such as gives rise 
to a certain feeling of contempt; irratmial, 
plainly and evidently opposed to reason; 
infatuated, driven on by fate, not under the 
control of reason, possessed or caused by 
some misleading but overmastering idea ; 
prejmterous is not used of persons, and 
when used of actions, modes of procedure, 
&c., expresses a very high degree of absurd- 
ity, as much as amounts to putting tlie cart 
before the horse. 

Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great. Pope, 

I am a very/£>t5i;f.rA', fond old man. Skak, 

It seemed utterly irraiional any longer to maintain 
it. Is. Taylor. 

The people are so infaitmted that if a cow falls 
sick, it is ten to one but an old woman is clapt up in 
prison for it. Addi.wu 

Though the error be easily fallen into, it is mani- 
festly preposterous. Is, Taylor, 

Syn. Foolish, irrational, ridiculous, prepos- 
terous, nonsensical, inconsistent, Incoiigrii- 
ous. 

Absurd (ab*s6rd0, n. An act of absurdity, 
[Eare,] 

TMs arch absurd that wit and fool delights. Pope. 
Absurdity (ab-s6rd'i-ti), n. [L. absurditas; 
Fr. absurdiU.] 1. The quality of being ab- 
surd or inconsistent •with obvious truth, 
reason, or sound Judgment; want of ration- 
ality or common sense; as, the absurdity of 
such an idea; the absurdity ot his conduct. 
2. That which is absurd; an absurd action: 
in this sense it has a plural; as, the ah- 
surdities of men.— iiY'N. Folly, foolishness, 
inconsistency, jmeposterousness, self-con- 
tradiction, unreasonableness, 

Absiirdly (ab-serdTi), adv. In an absurd 
manner; in a manner inconsistent with 
reason or obvious propriety. 

Absurdness (ab-serdTies), n. The same as 
Alhmrdity. 

Abthane, Abthain (ab'thaa), n. [Gael, 
abdhaine, an abbacy. ] 1. An abbacy in early 
Scotland.— 2. A superior rank of thane: an 
erroneous use of the word. 

Abuna (a-bo'na), n. The head of the Chris- 
tian church in Abyssinia. 

Abundance (a-bun'dans), n. [L. ah undaiitia, 
abundance, from abundo, to abound (which 
see). ] A fulness or plenteousness great to 
overflowing; great plenty; ample sufficiency: 
strictly applicable to quantity only; as, 
abundance of com; abundance of rain; but 
used also of number; as, an abundance of 


pe.asants: when used absolutely, sometimes 
equivalent to abundtuat wealth or means; 
riches; affluence; as, to.give of one’s 
dance, — Syn. Plenteousness, plentifulness, 
plenitude, plenty, copiousness, riclies, affiu- 
eiice, wealth. . 

Abundant (a-bunffiant), a. 1. Plentiful; in 
great quantity; fully sufficient; as, an a&wu- 
dant supply.— 2. Abounding; overflowing. 

The Lord . . . abundant in goodness and truth, 

Es, xxxiv. 6. 

The history of our species is a history of the evils 
that have howed from a source as tainted as it is 
abundant. Brougkam. 

—Ahiindant number, in arith. a number I 
the sum of whose alkiuot pai’ts exceeds the 
number itself. Thus, 12 is an abundant 
number, for the sum of its aliquot parts 
1 -f2-f3-j-4-f 6=ld. It is thus distinguished 
from a perfect number, which is equal to the 
sum of all its aliquot parts, as 6=l-|-2-f3; 
and from a deficient number, which is 
greater than the sum of all its aliquot parts, 
as 14-, which is greater than l-f2-f7 .— Syn, 
Plentiful, copious, ample, plenteous, exu- 
berant, overflowing, rich. 

Abundantly (a-bun'dant-li), adv. In a 
plentiful or sufficient degree; fully; amply; 
plentifully. 

Abune (a-biinO, adv. and prep. [Contr, for 
aboven, abuve/i, A. Sax. abufa7i.] Above; 
beyond ; in a greater or higher degree. 
Written also Aboon. [Scotch.] 

A-burton (a-ber'ton), adv. Naut. applied to 
casks when placed athwartsliips in the hold. 
Abusable (a-buzTi-bl), a. That may be 
abused. 

Abusaget (a-btiz'aj), n. Abuse. 

Abuse (a-buz'), v.t pret. & pp. abused; ppr. 
abusing. [Fr. abuser; L. abutor, abimts— 
ab, and utor, to use. See Fse.] 1, To use ill; 
to misuse; to put to a m*ong or bad use; to 
divert from the proper use; to misapply; as, 
to abuse rights or privileges; to abuse words. 

‘ They that use this world as not abusmg it.' 

1 Cor. vii. *31.-2. To do wrong to; to act in- 
juriously towards; to injure; to disgrace; to 
dishonour; to slander. 

He shall not abuse Robert Shallow, esquire. SItal:. 

I swear ’tis better to be much abused 
Than but to know't a little. Shak. 

Poor soul, thy face is much with tears. 

Skak. 

3. To violate; to ravish; to defile. — 4, To 
treat with contumelious language; to revile. 

He mocked them, and laughed at them, and 
abused them shamefully. i Mac. vii. 34. 

5. To deceive; to impose on; to corrupt or 
seduce by cajolery. Shakspere has, ‘You 
are a great deal abused ’m. the sense of, You 
are much mistaken. 

Nor be with all these tempting words abused. Pope. 
Syn. To misuse, maltreat, injure, deceive, 
revile, reproach, vilify. 

Abuse (a-busO, n. 1. Ill use; improper treat- 
ment or employment; application to a 
wrong- purpose; improper use or application; 
as, an abuse of our natural powers; an abuse 
of civil rights, or of religious privileges; 
abuse of advantages; ab^m of words, &c. 

‘ Perverts best things to worst abuse, or to 
their meanest nse.’ Hilton.— 2. A corrupt 
practice or custom ; an offence ; a crime ; a 
fault; as, the abuses of government. 

If abuses be not remedied they will certainly in 
crease, Sroift. 

No, I am that I am, and they that level 
At iny abuses reckon up their own. Skak, 

3. Ill-treatment of a person; injury; insult; 
dishonour; especially, ill-treatment in words; 
contumelious language. ‘Exposed to daily 
fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong.’ MUlton, 

4. Seduction. ‘For him to have deceived 
me, and . . . after the abuse forsaken me.’ 
Sir P. Sidney.— 6. \ Deception. 

This is a strange abuse. Let's see thy face. Skak. I 
Is it some abuse, and no such thing? Shak. 
—Abuse of disti'ess, in laio, using an animal 
or chattel distrained, which makes the dis- 
trainer liable, as for wrongful appropri- 
ation.— A Invective. ‘Abuse as com- 

pared with invective is more personal and 
coarse, being conveyed in harsh and un- 
seemly tenns, and dictated by angry feeling 
and bitter temper. Invective is more com- 
monly aimed at character or conduct, and 
may be conveyed in writing and in refined 
language, and dictated by indignation 
against what is in itself blameworthy. It 
often, however, means public abuse under 
such restraints as are imposed by position 
and education.’ 0. J. Smith. 

Abuseful (a-busTiil), a. Using or practising 


[ abuse; abusive. ‘The ahuseful names of 
1 hereticks and schismaticks.’ Bp. Barlow. 

I [Eare or obsolete.] 

i Abusefuluess (alj-iTs-ful-nes), n. Want or 
' absence of usefulness. [Probably coined by 
Mr. Buskin.] 

-‘Ind it depends on the person much more than on 
the article whether its usefulness or abuse/'idtcess 
will be the quality developed in it. R-askm. 

Abuser (a-bfiz'er), n. One who abuses, in 
speech or behaviour; one that deceives; a 
ravisher. ‘Next thou, th’ abuser of thy 
prince’s ear.’ Sir J. Denham. ‘That vile 
abuser of young maidens. ’ J. Fletcher. 
Abusio (a-bu'zi-o), n. [L. ] In 7bet. a figure 
of speech by which words are used -(vith 
some deviation from their proper meaning. 
Abusiont (a-bu’zhon), n. l. Abuse; e%ul or 
corrupt usage: reproach. ‘Eedi-ess the 
ahnsions and exactions.’ 23 Hen. VIII. 
x.xxiii. 

Shame light on him, that through so false illusion 

Doth turn the name of souidiers to abusion. 

Spenser. 

2. Deceit; illusion. 

They speken of magic and uLvjt.vj:. Chaneer. 

Abusive (a-bus'iv), a. 1. Practising abuse; 
offering harsh words or ill-treatment; as, an 
abusive author; an abusive fellow.— 2. Con- 
taining abuse, or serving as the instrument 
of abuse; rude; reproachful; as, abusive 
words.— 3. f Misleading or tending to mis- 
lead; employed by misuse; improper. 

In describing these battles, I am, for distinction 
sake, necessitated to use the word Parliament im- 
properly, according to the ab^^s^z•e acception thereof 
for these latter years. Fuller, 

Syn, Eeproachful, scurrilous, opprobrious, 
insolent, insulting, injurious, offensive, re- 
viling. 

Abusively (a-lms'iv-li), adv. i. In an abu- 
sive manner; rudely; reproachfully.— 2. f Im- 
properly; by misuse, ‘Words being care- 
lessly and abusively admitted, and as incon- 
stantly retained.’ Glanville. 

Abusiveness (a-biis'iv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of Iming abusi\*e; rudeness of language, 
or violence'" to tlie person ; ill-usage. 

Abut (a-but'), v.i. [Fr. aboutir, to meet at 
the end, to border on— tq at, and ho^lt, ex- 
tremity. See BCYT.] To be contiguous; to 
join at a border or boundary; to form a 
point or line of contact; to terminate; to 
rest: with ou, upo??., against; as, his land 
abuts upon mine; the building abuts on the 
highway; the bridge abuts against the solid 
rock. 

Abutilon (ab-u'ti-lon), n. [Arabic name.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Malvaceie, of 
wide distribution; the Indian mallows. The 
large flowers of the A. escule nt um are boiled 
anti eaten in Brazil, Some species are favour- 
ite garden and greenhouse plants, of which 
A. vescillarium is an exuberant and showy 
climber. 

Abutment (a-butTneut), n. 1. The condi- 
tion of abutting. —2. That which abuts or 
borders on anything else; the part abutting; 
specifically, that which receives the end of, 
and gives support to, anything having a tend- 
ency to spread or thrust outwards, or in <a 
horizontal direction, as the solid part of a 
pier or wall against which an arch abuts, or 
from which it springs. See BripGE, 
Abuttal ( a-but' al), n. The abutting or 
boundary of a piece of land ; a portion of 
land contiguous to anotlier. 

Abuttal (a-but'al), v.i. To abut, as pieces 
of laud. S'pehnan. 

Abutter (a-but'er), u. That -which abuts. 
Abutting' (a-but'ting), p. and a. Approach- 
ing or advancing to^vvards each other; con- 
tiguous. 

Whose high upreared and abutting- fronts 

The fterilous, narrow ocean parts asunder, Shak, 

Abuy (a-M'), v.t. [See Aey. ] To pay the 
penalty of. 

When a holy man ahuys so dearly such a slight 
frailty, of a credulous mistaking, what shall become 
of our heinous and presumptuous .sins? Bp. Hall. 

Abuzz (a-biiz'),a, or adv. Buzzing; filled with 
buzzing sounds: not used attributively. 

The court was all astir and cibuz:s, Dickens, 

Abvacuation -t (ab-vak'u-£i"shon), n. [L. ab, 
from, and racuo, vacuatum, toempty.] Same 
i m Abevacuation. 

i Abvolatet (ab'vo-Iat), v.t. [L. ab, from, and 
I volo, volat'um, to fly.] To fly from, 
i Abvolation (ab-vO-la'shon), n. The act of 
I fijingfrom. [Bare.] 

I Abyt (a-bi'), v.i. [A softened form of abide, 
j through influence of aby.li To hold out; to 
1 endure. 

j But nought that wanteth rest can longa^y. Spenser. 
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Aby (a-ljf), I'.t pret. & pp. ahought or abied. 
[A.Sax. ahkgan, to buy back, to pay for, O.E. 
ahijqqe. alxujgc, to pay apeplts^ to 

abv— prefix a, back, and, hicgan, to buy. It 
is tx'casionally written See Buy.] To , 

gfive or paj' an cfiuivaleut for; to pay tlie 
penalty of ; to atone for ; to suffer for. ' 
Wiinse hnrdie hand on her doth lay, 

It dearely shall adj, and death for handsell pay. 

Spenser. 

•She hath dearly abied it. Sir TK Scott. 


Abyme.t Same as Ahysm-. Written also 

Ahinlii, 

Abysm (a-liizm'), n. [0, Fr. ahmne (Fr. 
(ihbne), from L.L. ahissmms, a siiperl. form 
from abyssus, an abyss. The Eomans gave 
tiie superl. affix sometimes to nouns as well 
as to adjectives.] An abyss; a yawning gulf; 
a fathomless deep ; a chasm. ‘ The abysm 
of hell' Shale. ‘ Down some swart abysm.' 
Keats. [Poetical.] 

Abysmal (a-biz'mal), a. Pertaining to an 
abyss; ])ottomless ; profound; fathomless; 
immeasurable. 


Geology gives one the same abysmal extent of 
time that astronomy does of space. Carlyle. 

The Jews were struck dumb with terror, 

Macaulay, 

Abyss (a-bis'), CGr, abysses, bottomless 
~a, piiv., and byssos, bottom, Ionic for 
hytJios. ] 1. A bottomless gulf; any deep im- 
measurable space ; anything profound and 
unfathomable, wdiether literally or figura- 
tively; specifically, hell; the bottomless pit. 


Thy throne is darkness, in the abyss of light. 

Milton. 

Some laboured to fathom the abysses of metaphy- 
sical theology. Macaulay. 


2. In her. the centre of an escutcheon. 

Abyssal (a-bis'al), a. Eelating to or like an 
nhyssi. — Abyssal zone, in phys. geog, that 
belt or zone of the sea farthest from the 
shore, and above 100 fathoms deep — so 
named by Professor E. Forbes in dividing 
the bottom of the sea into zones when de- 
scribing its plants and animals. 

Abyssinian (ab-ls-sin'i-an), a. Belonging 
to Abyssinia or its inhabitants. 

Abyssinian (ab-is-siu'i-an), n, 1. A native 
or inhabitant of Abyssinia.— 2. A member 
of the Abyssinian Chui'ch. 

Abyssust (a-bishis), n. Same as Ah\jss. 
Th. Jackson. 

Acacia (a-ka'shi-a), n. [L. acacia, Gr. alcakia, 
an Egyptian tree, the thorny acacia, from 
ake, a point] 1. A genus of plants, nat 
order Leguininosjc, sub-order I\limose 80 , for 
the most part natives of Araliia, Barbary, 
and the East Indies. As objects of orna- 
ment the acacias are usually of striking 
beauty. Some of the species produce cate- 
chu, as A, Catechu, and some exude gum- 
arabic, as A. Verek, A. arabica, A. vera 



(Egyptian thorn), A. Adc'n},som; the bark of 
others yields a large quantity of tannin, as 
A. deaicrreiis and A. molUssima. Several 
species afford timber of good quality, as 
A. elata, xylocarpa, odomtissiuia, Sundra, 
tfcc.— 2. Ill mcd. the insjussated juice of 
several species of acacia, known popularly 
as gum-arabic (which see).— 3. A name given 
by antiquaries to an object somewhat like 
a roll or bag seen on medals in the hands 
of several consuls and emperors of the lower 
empire, the purpose of which has not yet 
been discovered. 

Acaclan (a-ka'slii-an), n. In eecles. hist, a 
member of certain sects of the fifth century, 
so denominated from their leaders, Acacius, 
bishop of (\Tsarea, and Acacius, patriarch 
of Constantinople. Some of them main- 


tained that the Son, though similar to, w-^as 
not the same as the Father; others, that he 
was both distinct and dissimilar. 

Acacia- tree (a-ka'sM-a-tre), n. A name 
sometimes applied to the false acacia or 
locust-tree (Eo5mia 

Acacio (a-ka'shi-6), n, [See Acajou.] A 
heavy durable wood of the red-mahogany 
character, hut darker and plainer. Called 
also A cajoiL 

Acacy t (ak'a-si), n. [Gr, alcakia— a, priv., 
and Icakos, bad.] Freedom from malice. 
Ash. 

Academe (ak'a-dem), n. [See Academy.] 

1 . The garden at Athens where Plato taught; 
the Academy.— 2. An academy. ‘This your 
academe.' Tennyson. 

Our court shall be a little Shnk. 

Nor hath fair Europe her vast bounds throughout 

An academe of note I found not out. Howell. 

Academial (ak-a-de'mi-al), a. Pertaining 
to an academy. Johnson. [Eare.] 
Academiant (ak-a-de'mi-an), n. A member 
of an academy; a student in a university or 
college. ‘That new-discarded academian.' 
Marston. 

Academic, Academical (ak-a-dem^ik, ak-a- 
demfik-al), a. [L. academictis; Fr. aoade- 
miqiie.] 1, Belonging to the school or phi- 
losophy of Plato: in this sense the form 
academic is exclusively, or almost exclu- 
sively, used.— 2. Belonging to an academy, 
or to a college or university; as, academic 
studies.— Eit/itre of academic pfoportioyis, 
in painting, a figure of little less than half 
the size of nature, such as it is the custom 
for pupils to draw from the antique and 
from life; also, any figure in an attitude 
conventional, or resembling those chosen in 
life academies, for the purpose of display- 
ing to the students muscular action, form, 
and colour to the best advantage. 
Academic (ak-a-demfik), n. l. One who be- 
longed to the school or adhered to the phi- 
losophy of Plato.— 2. A student in a college 
or university. ‘ A yoimg acadmm.’ B'etitis. 
Academical (ak-a-dem'i-kal), n. 1. A mem- 
ber of any academical club.— 2. pi. The cos- 
tume proper to the officers and students of 
a school or college. 

Academically (ak-a-denFik-al-ii), adv. In 
an academical manner. 

' Academician (ak'a-de-mi"shan),» 2 . Ameni- 
' ber of an academy or society for promoting 
arts and sciences ; particularly, («) a mem- 
ber of the Eoyal Academy of Arts; {h) a 
member of the French Academy. See Aca- 
demy, 3. 

Academism (a-kad'eni-izm), n. The doc- 
trines of the Academic philosophy, 
Academist (a-kad'em-ist), n. 1, An Aca- 
demic philosopher. — 2. A member of an 
academy. Ray. 

Academy (a-kad'e-mi), n. [L. academia, 
Gr, academeia, the Academy, from the hero 
Acadenius, to whom the ground originally 
belonged which formed the garden in w'hich 
Plato taught, ] 1, Originally, a garden, grove, 
or villa, near Athens, Avhere Plato and his 
j follow'ers held their philosophical confer- 
, ences; hence, Plato and his followers col- 
lectively; the members of the school of 
I Plato. 

I Had the poor vulgar rout only been abused into 
! such idolatrous superstitions, as to adore a marble 
or a golden deity, it might not so much be wondered 
at; but for the Academy to own such a paradox, — 

1 this was without excuse. South. 

2, A school or seminary of learning, hold- 
ing a rank between a university or col- 
lege and an elementary school; also, a school 
for teaching a particular art or particular 
sciences; as, a military academy.—^. An 
association for the promotion of literature, 
science, or art, established sometimes Ijy 
goveniment, and sometimes by the voluntary 
union of private individuals. The mem- 
bers {Academicians), yi\\o are usually divided 
into ordinary, Iionorarj^ and corresponding 
members, either select their own depart- 
ment or follow those prescribed by the 
constitution of the society, and at regular 
meetings communicate the results of their 
labours in papers, of which the more impor- 
tant are afterwards printed. The French 
Academy, the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-lettres, the Academy of Sciences, the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, and the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences compose the 
French National Institute. The Eoyal xVea- 
demyof Arts, in London, was founded in 
1768 ‘for the purpose of cultivating and im- 
proving the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. ’ The number of academicians, 
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originally thirty -six, is now forty -t^vo, 
among whom are t\vo engravers, TheEovjd 
Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture was founded in 1820 on 
the model of the London Academy. It was 
incorporated in 1SS8, and consists of thii’ty 
academicians. — Academy figure, in 'paint- 
ing, an academic study; a drawing or paint- 
ing of the human figure ninle, or partially 
draped, such as is made l)y students of 
painting. 

Acadian (a-kfi'di-an), a. Belonging to A cadia 
or Nova Scotia. 

Acadian (a-kfi'di-an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Acadia or Nova Scotia. 

Acajou (ak'a-jo), n. [Fr. acajou, Sp. acajii, 
Pg. acaju, cuj'u. It. acagiu, cajiu, maho- 
gany, probably from Malay Icayu, a tree.] 

1. A kind of heavy red mahogany; acacio.— 

2. A gum and resin from tlie stem of the 
mahogany-tree. 

Acaleph, Acalephan (ak'a-lef, ak-a-le'fan), 
n. A member of the order Acalephfo, or 
sea-nettles. Spelled also Acalephe. 

Acalephse (a-ka-le'fe), n. pi. [Gr. akalephe, 
a nettle.] A name sometimes applied to 
a large number of marine animals included 
in the sub-kingdom Cadenteriita, and re- 
presented chiefiy by the Sledusidfc and 
their allies, in popular language known 
as sea-nettles, sea-blubbers, jelly-fish, &c. 
As a strictly scientific term, Aealephaj, 
however, is not now used, the forms once 
included under it being now distributed 
among the Discophora and Lucernarida 
(both in class Hydrozoa), and the Cteno- 
phora (in class Actinozoa). The most typi- 
cal of the Acalephe, the ilediisidfe, aro 
gelatinous, free-swimming animals, consist- 



Acalephffi. 


I, Medusa pellucens. s, Rhizostoma Cuvieri. 

ing of an umbrella-shaped disc containing 
canals which radiate from the centre whence 
hangs the digestive cavity. All have thread 
cells or urticating organs (see Nemato- 
PHOilE) which discharge minute barbed 
structures that irritate the skin like the 
sting of a nettle, hence the name of the 
group. 

Acalephoid (a-ka-le'foid), a. Like an aealeph 
or medusa. [Less commonly used than 
Medusoid.J 

Acalycine, Acalycinous (a-kal'i-sin, ak-a- 
lis'iu-us), a. [Gr. a, not, and kalyx, a cup,} 
In hot. without a calyx or fiower-cup. 

Acanaceous (ak-a-na'shus), a. [Gr. akanos, 
a prickly shrub.] Inbot. armed with prickles: 
said of some rigid prickly plants, such aa 
the pine-apple. 

Acantha (a-kan'tha), n. [Gr. akantha, a 
spine or thorn,] 1. In hot. a prickle,— 2. In 
zool. a spine or prickly fin.— 3. In anat. one 
of the acute processes of the vertebrre, the 
spine of the tibia, or the si>ina dorsi. 

Acantliace 0 S(ak-an-thri'se-e), n.pl Anat. 
order of plants, having for it.s type the genus 
Acanthus. The species are comnjon in all 
tropical countries, and consist of lieiBaceoiis 
plants or shrubs, with opposite leaves and 
monopetalous corolla. 'J’hey have mucila- 
ginous and bitter properties." 

AcantEaceous (ak-an-th;Vshus), a. Arme<l 
with prickles, as a plant; belonging to the 
order Acanthacese. 

Acailtllice (a-kan'this-e), n. [Gr. akantlnlm 
mastiche, the juice of a pricldy plant that 
furnished a kind of — akautha, a 

thorn.] The sweet juice of ivy buds. 

AcaEtllicMliyosis (ak-an-thik'thi-d"sis), n. 
[Gr. akantha, a tluan, and ichthys, a fish.] 
In med. spinous fish-skin disease." 

Acantliine (a-kan'tliin), a. [Hee Acanthus.} 
Pertaining to or resembling the plant Acan- 
thus ; made of materifil derived from a 
prickly plant. 

Acaiitliocepiiala,Acaiitliocepliali(a-kan'- 
tho-scf'a-la, a-kun'thd-sci"a-li), n. pi [Gr. 
akantha, a spine, and kephalP. the heatlj 
An oi-der of mouthless Enttizoa, having 
curved hooks on a retractile ]»rn])oscis to 
attacli themselves to the tissues of animals. 
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One species, occui’s in the liver of the cat, ' 
.another in the alimeiitary canal of the 
swine. Other members of the croup live in ! 
the bodies of fishes and birds. All of these 
animals are parasitic during their entire { 
existence. The hooked processes . of the 1 
proboscis are the means by which the animal i 
adheres to the' intestinal canal of its host. 
Acailthodes (ak-an-thoMez), n. [Gr. alcan- 
tka, a ,s,pine, and eidos, resemblance.] A 
genus of fossil fishes, from the carboniferous 
strata,. with strong bony spines, 
Aeanthodidfie ■ ( ak -■an-thohli-de ), n. pi A 
family of fossil tishes, including the genus 
Aoaiitliodes (which see). 

Acanthoid (a-kan'thoid), a. [Gr. akantha, 
a spine.] Spiny. 

AcanthopMs (a-kan'tho-fis), n. [Gr. akan- 
tha, a prickle, and opMs, a serpent.] A ge- 
nus of venomous coiubrine snakes, the spe- 
cies of which are of small size, reside on dry 
land, and feed upon frogs, lizards, and small 
mammals. Tliey have the tail furnished 
with a horny spur at the end, whence the ge- 
neric name. A. antarGtica, the death-adder, 
an inhabitant of Australia, is considered the 
most venomous reptile of that country. 
Acanthopliorous (ak-aii-tho'for-us), a. [Gr. 
akantha, a thorn, and p/icro, to bear.] Hav- 
ing or producing spines or pricldes. 
Acanthopteri (ak-an-thop'tbr-i), w. pi [Gr. 
akantha, a spine, and pterou, a wm|:.] A 
group of spine-finned osseous fishes, in mo- 
dern classifications generally regarded as a 
sub-order of the order Teleostei, and equi- 
valent to tlie Aeanthbpterygii (which see). 
AcaEthopterous (ak-an-thop'ter-us), «. Of 
or pertaining to the Acanthopteri. 
AeaEthopter 3 (glaE(a-kau'tliop-te-r 2 j"i.an), 

«. Of or pertaining to the Acanthopterygii. 
AcaEthopterygiaE (a-kan'thop-te-rij'l-an), 
n. An acanthopterygian fish. 
AcaEtliopterygii (a-kan'thop-te-rij"i-i), n. 
jil [Gr. akantha, a thorn, and pterygion, 
the fin of a fish, from pteryx, a mng.] One 



a, b, c, Spine.s of the dorsal, anal, and ventral fins 
of Acanthopterygii. 

Of the two primary divisions of the osseous 
fishes established by Cuvier, now forming a 
group or sub-order of the order Teleostei, 
and including by far the greatest number of 
ordinary fishes. They are characterized by 
having one or more of the first rays of the 
fins in the form of unjointed spines. In some 
species the first dorsal fin is represented by 
a few unconnected spines. The first rays of 
the anal fins consist of simple spines, and each 
ventral fin has usually one. The swim- 
bladder is in all a shut sac. They include 
the perch, mackerel, gudgeon, weever, 
stickleback, basse, flying-fish, mullet, braize, 
tunny, <fcc. Many fishes belonging to tliis 
dhision are used as food. 

AcaEtliopterygiOES ( a - kan ' thop - te - ri j " - 
i-us), a. In zool, having the characters of 
the Acanthopterygii or spine-finned fishes ; 
belonging to the Acanthopterygii. 

AcaEtllOteEthis(a-kan'tho-tu'This), n. [Gr, 
akantha, a spine, and teuthis, a cuttle-fish.] 
A genus of fossil cuttle-fishes occurring in 
the oolite. The internal bone or osselet (bel- 
emnite) is the part most generally preserved, 

AcaEthous (a-kan'thus), a. [Gr. akantha, 
a spine.] Spinous. 

Acantlmrus (ak-an-thuTus), n. [Gr. ak:an- 
tha, a spine, and oura, a tail.] A genus of 
acanthopterygioiis fishes, distinguished by 
their compressed shape and lancet -like 
spines placed on each side of the tail, popu- 
larly called surgeon or lancet fishes and 
thorn-tails. 

AcaEtilUS (a-kan'thus), [L. acanthus, 
Gr. akanthos, from akantha, a prickle or 
thorn. See .AOACIA.] 1. The plant bear’s- 
breech, or brankursine, a genus of prickly 
plants, iiat. order Acanthacess.-— 2. In urcA 
an ornament resembling the foliage or leaves 
of the acanthus, used in capitals of the 
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Corinthian and Composite orders, and said ! 
to Iiave been invented by Callimachus, who 
took the idea of the Cormthiaii capital from 
observing an acanthus surrounding a tile- 



covered basket which had been placed over 
a tomb. 

Acanthylis (a-kauThi-lis), n. [Gr. akmi- 
thylUs, a kind of finch, dim. from akanthis, 
the siskin.] A genus of American, Indian, 
and Australian birds of the swallow family. 

Acanticonite, AcaEticoEe (a-kan'ti-kon-it, 
a-kanTi-kdn), n. [Gi’. akanthis, the siskin, and 
konis, powder, from the greenish colour of its 
powder. ] A variety of prismatic epidote, an 
almost obsolete synonym of Pistacite. See 
Epidote. 

A capelia (a ka-pellii), adv. [It.] In the 
style of church or chapel music ; applied to 
compositions sung without musical accom- 
paniments ; thus, mass a capelia is a mass 
purely sung. 

Acardia (a-khr'di-a), n. [Gr. a, priv,, and 
kardia, tlie heart.] The state of being 
without a heart, as is the case with some 
foetuses or monstrous births. 

Acardiac (a-kifrdi-ak), a. [Gr. a, priv., and 
kardia, the heart.] Without a heart. 

Acardiac (a-kiti’TU-ak), n. A foetus without 
a heart. 

Acaricide (a-kar'i-sid), n. A substance that 
destroys acari or mites. 

Acarid (ak'a-rid), n. One of the Acarida. 

Acarida (a-kar'i-da), u. pi [Gr. akares, too 
short to be cut, small, tiny — a, priv., and 
keiro, to cut.] A division of Arachnida, in- 
cluding the mites, ticks, and water-mites. Of 
the true mites, the domestic or cheese mite 
and the itch-mite are examples. The garden- 
mites (Troinbididai) and spider-mites (Gana- 
sidffi) live upon plants; the wood-mites (Oii- 
batidfe) and harvest-ticks (Leptidse) are found 
amongst moss and herbage, or creeping on 
trees and stones ; wliile the true ticks (Ixo- 
didfe) attach themselves parasitically to the 
bodies of various mammals, as sheep, oxen, 
dogs, &c. The water-mites (Hydrachnid®) 
are parasitic for at least a portion of their 
existence upon water-beetles and other aqua- 
tic insects. The mouth in all is formed for 
suction, and there is no definite line of demar- 
cation between the unsegmented abdomen 


haltingshort; complete; having the complete 
. number of syllables; as, an acdtalectic verse, 
i Acatale(jtic (a'kat-a-lek'Tik), -n. A verse 
j which has the complete iiiiinber of syllables. 

I Acatalepsy (a-kat'a-lep-si), n. [Gr. alata- 
j lepsia, mcomprehensibility—ff, priv., kata, 
j down, and lepsis, a taking, from lab, lep, 
i root of lamhano, to take. ] 1. Impossibility 
; of complete discovery or comprehension; iii- 
compreliensibility ; specifically, a term em- 
ployed to denote the doctrine held by the 
ancient academics and sceptics, that Iiiniian 
knowdedge never amounts to certainty but 
only to imobability. [Eare.]— 2. In med. 
uncertainty in the diagnosis or prognosis of 
diseases. 

Acataleptic (a'kat-a-lep"tilv), a. Incompre- 
hensible; not to be known with cert juiity. 
Acataleptic (aTvat-a-lep'Tik), n. One who 
believes that we can know nothing with 
certainty. 

All sceptics and Pyrrhonians were called acata. 
tepiics. , Fleming. 

Acatert (a-kat^er), «. []S"oi-m. and 0. E, achat- 
mir, acatour, a purchaser. See Catekee.] 
A purvej’’or; a caterer. 'Eobin Hood’s liailiff 
i or acaterd B. Jonson. 

^ Acatest (a-kfits'), u.pJ. [Lit. things bought; 

I Er.« c/mt, a purchase. SeeAcATEE.] Viands, 
j ‘ Setting before him variety of acates, and 
; those excellently dressed.' Shelton. 

I AcatEarsia (a-ka-thllr'si-a), n. [Gr.] In 
med. (a) the filth or sordes proceeding from 
a wound ; impmity of blood, (b) Omission 
of a piu’gative. 

Acatiarsy (a-ka-thar'si), n. Same as Aca- 
thar&ia. 

AcatMstus (ak-a-this'tus), n. [L. L. ] In the 
early Greek Ch. a thanksgiving hymn to 
the Virgin sung at Constantinople on the 
Saturday of the fifth week of Lent. 

Acatryt (a-ka'tri), 7i, [Lit. place for the 
acates. See AGATES, Acatee.] The room 
or place allotted to the keeping of aU such 
prolusions as the purveyors purchased for 
the king. 

Acaules (a-kaTez), n.pl [A, priv., and L. 
cavlis, a stem. See Acaxjloxis.] Plants 
which have either a very indistinct stalk or 
none at all, as lichens, fungi, algre, &c, 
AcaulesceEt (a-kal-es'ent), a. [Gr. a, priv., 
and kaulos, a stem.] In hot. stemless: a term 
applied to a plant in wliich the stem is 
apparently absent. 

Acauline (a-karin), a. Same as Aeauloiis. 
Acaulous, Acaulose (a-kal'us, a-kai'6s), a. 
[Gr. a, piiv., and kaulos, a stalk, the same 
ivord as L. caulis, a stein, and E. kole, kail, 
caulifiowei'.] In hot. without a conspicuous- 
stem, called eaulis, as the Cat'duus acmdi% 
or dwarf plume-thistle. 

Accable, t v. t. [Fr. aecabler, to overburden, to 
overwhelm.] To overwhelm; to oppress; to 
overburden. 

Honours rather raise men's spirits than accable 
them. Bacon. 



I, Itch-mite {Sarcoptes scabzez). 2, Cheese-mite 
[Acarus domesticits). 3, Harvest-tick {Leptus an- 
himnah’s). 


and the cephalo-thorax. Also called Aca- 
ndm, Acaridans, Acarimi, aiiUMonomeroso- 
mata. 

Acaridse (a-karT-de). See Acaeida. 
AcaridaE (a-kar'i-dan), n. One of the 
Acarida. 

AcariEa (a-ka-rPna). See Acaeida. 
AcarEar (a-khr'nar), u. [Arab, dkliir-an- 
nahr, extremity of the river, An-nahr, the 
river, being the Arabic name of the constel- 
lation Eridaiius,] A bright star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Eridanus. 
Written also Aehernar, Akharnar. 
Acarpous (a-kar'pus), a. [Gr. akarpos, un- 
fruitful— -a, piiv., and Icarpos, fruit.] In 
hot not producing fruit; sterile; barren. 
Acarus (ak'a-rus), n. pi. Acari (ak'a-ri). The 
typical genus of insects belonging to the 
Acarida, comprising the mites and ticks, 
Acast t (a-kastO, a. An old sea-term for lost 
or cast away. 

Acatalectic (a'kat-a-lek"tik), a. [Gr. 
akatalektos, not defective at the end -—it, 
priv., kata, down, and lego, to cease.] Hot 


Accapitumt (ak-kapT-tum), n. [L. utf, to, 
and caput, capitis, the head.] In feudal law, 
money paid by a vassal upon his admission 
to a feud; the relief due to the chief lord. 

Accedas ad curiam (ak-se'dasad kuTi-am), 
n. [L., that you go to the court.] In law, 
formerly a writ obtainable by one who had 
received false judgment (or believed so) in 
a court-baron or hundred-court, issued by 
the chancery, and directed to the sheriff, 
directing him to make record of the judg- 
ment and return it to the King’s Bench or 
Common Pleas, that its valitlity in law 
might be inquired into. 

Accede (ak^sed'), v.i. pret. & pp. acceded;. 
ppr. acceding. [Fr. accSder, to assent, from 
L. accedo—ad, to, and cetio, to move, to yield 
or give place.] 1. To agree or assent, as to 
a proposition, or to terms proposed by an- 
other; to become a party, by agreeing to 
the terms of a treaty or convention. 

This obvious reflection convinced me of the ab- 
surdity of the treaty of Hanover, in ips, bet^veen 
France and England, to which the Dutch afterwards- 
acceded. Chesterfield, 

2. To join or be added. 

And vain were courage, learning ; all, 

Till power accede. Shenstone. 

3. To succeed, as an heir; to come to by in- 
heritance; as, Queen Victoria acceded to the 
throne in 1837 .— Svn. To agree, assent, con- 
sent, comply, acquiesce. 

Acceleraudo (a-chal'er-aii"d6). [It.] In 
music, a direction indicating that a passage 
is to be played gradually quicker. 

Accelerate (ak-seT^r-at), v.t pret. &pp.«c- 
celerated; ppr, accelerating. [L. accelero,. 
acceleratum, to hasten— aoC, to, and celer,. 
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swift. SeeCBLEiilTY.] 1 To make quicker; to 
cause to move or advance faster; to hasten; 
to add to the velocity of; to give a higher 
rate of progress to; as, to accelerate motion 
or the rate of motion; to accelerate the 
transmission of intelligence; to accelerate 
the growth of a plant, or the progress of 
knowledge. 

Take neu' beer and put in some quantity of stale 
beer into it, and see whether it will not accelerate the 
clarification. Bacoiu 

Lo I from the dread immensity of space 

Returning with accelerated course 

The rushing: comet to the sun descends. Thoinson. 

% To bring nearer in time; to bring about, 
or help to bring about, more speedily tlian 
would otherwise have been the case; as, to 
accelerate the ruin of a government; to 
accelerate a battle . — Accelerated viotion, in 
meek, that which continually receives fresh 
accessions of velocity. If the accessions be 
always equal in equal times the motion is 
said to be uniformly accelerated, as that of 
a heavy body descending by gravity; but if 
the accessions of velocity in equal times 
either increase or decrease, the motion is 
said to he variahly accelerated. — Accelerated 
force is the increased force which a body 
exerts in consequence of the acceleration of 
its moiiQU.-— Accelerating force is the force 
which produces an accelerated motion, as 
gravity. 

Acceleration (ak'sel-er-a"shon), n. The act 
of accelerating or state of being accelerated; 
as, (a) the act or process of increasing velo- 
city or progress ; the state of being quick- 
ened in motion or action, (&) The short- 
ening of the time between the present 
and the happening of any future event; 
specifically, in laio, the shortening of the 
time for the vesting in possession of an ex- 
pectant interest, (c) In physiol, and pathol. 
increased activity of the functions, particu- 
larly of the circulating fluids.— -Accefemfion 
of the moon, the increase of the moon’s 
mean angular velocity about the earth, the 
moon now moving rather faster than in 
ancient times. This phenomenon has not 
been fully exphained, but it is known to be 
partly owing to the slow process of diminu- 
tion which the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit is undergoing, and from which there 
results a slight diminution of the sun’s in- 
fluence on the moon’s motions.— DitirnaZ 
acceleration of the fixed stars, the apparent 
greater diurnal motion of the stars than of 
the sun, aiising from the fact that the sun’s 
apparent yearly motion takes place in a 
direction contrary to that of his apparent 
daily motion. The stars thus seem each day 
to anticipate the sun by nearly 3 minutes 
56 seconds of mean time. ~Acceleratio7i of a 
planet, the greater rapidity with which it 
moves as it approaches the mix.— Accelera- 
tion and retardation of the tides, certain 
deviations between the time of the actual 
occurrence of high water at any place and 
what it would be if it occurred after the 
lapse of a uniform mean interval. In spring 
and neap tides the sun's action does not 
alter the time of high water, a.s in the for- 
mer case the solar and lunar tides are syn- 
chronous, while in the latter the time of 
actual or lunar low water and of solar high 
water are the same. But in the first and 
third quarters of the moon there is acceler- 
ation or priming of high water, as the solar 
wave is to the west of the lunar; and in the 
second and fourth quarters there is reta^'d- 
ation or lagging, for an analogous reason. 
Accelerative (ak-seFer-at-iv), a. Tending 
to accelerate; adding to velocity; quicken- 
ing progression. 

Accelerator (ak-seKer-at-6r), n. One who 
or that -which accelerates; a hastener. 
Hence— (u) A post-office van. (&) In 
a muscle -which contracts to expel or ac- 
celerate the passage of the urine, (c) In 
pkotog. a name given to any substance which 
shortens the time of exposure either in the 
camera or the printing frame, 

Acceleratory (ak-sel'er-a-to-ri), a. Acceler- 
ating or tending to accelerate ; quickening 
motion. 

Accend t (ak-sendO, [R aacendo, aecen- 
sum, to kindle — ad, and candeo, to be 
white, to shine, from root caxi, as in eanus, 
hoary, white ; the same stem gives also E. 
candle, candid, &C,.] To set on fire; to kindle. 

Our devotion, if sufficiently accended, would burn 
up innumerable books of this sort. Dr. H. More. 

Accendent (ak-sen'dent), n. An accensor ! 
(which see). 


AccendibUity (ak-sendl-bil'T-ti), n. The 
quality of being aceendlble. 

Acceix^ble (ak-send'i-bl), a, [See Acoenp.] 
Capable of being inflamed or kindled. 

Accension (ak-sen'shon), The act of 
kindling or setting on fire, or the state of 
being kindled; inflammation. 

Accensor (ak-sen'ser), [See Accent.] 
One who sets on fire or kindles; specifically, 
in the ft. Oath. Oh. a minister or servant 
whose business it is to light and trim the 
candles and tapers. 

Accent (ak'sent), 91. [L.accentus, an accent, 
—ad, to, and cano, cantum, to sing. See 
Chant.] l. A superior stress or force of 
voice upon certain syllables of words, which 
distinguishes them from the other syllables. 
Many English words, as as'pir-a"tion, have 
two accents, a secondary and primary. In 
uttering the word aspiration we observe 
the first and thi7'd syllables are distin- 
guished— the third by a full sound, which 
constitutes the primary accent; the 
by a degree of force in the voice which is 
less than that of the primary accent, but 
evidently greater than that which falls on 
the second and fourth syllables. Some 
words, as i7i-com/p7*e-hen'si-Hl"i-ty, have 
two secondary or subordinate accents. 
When the full accent falls on a vowel, that 
vowel has its long sound, as in vo'cal; but 
when it falls on an articulation or conson- 
ant, the preceding vowel is short, as in 
kab'it. Accent alone regulates English 
verse. Accent must not be confounded with 
emphasis, the latter being used in reference 
to some one word or part of a sentence to 
which a speaker wishes to draw attention, 
by giving it a more marked pronunciation. 

2. A mark or character used in writing to 
direct the stress of the voice in pronuncia- 
tion, or to mark a particular tone, length 
of vowel sound, or the like. There is com- 
monly only one such sign used to mark the 
stress or accent in English, except in works 
on elocution, in which are employed the 
three Greek accents, namely the acute (0, 
the grave ('), and the circumflex (~ or f^). 
In elocution -the first shows when the voice 
is to be raised, and is called the rising 
inflection; the second, when it is to be de- 
pressed, and is called the falling inflection ; 
and the third, when the vowel is to be 
uttered with an undulating sound, and is 
called the compound or waving inflection.— 
S. A peculiar or characteristic modulation 
or modification of the voice, such as that 
found in a given district or in a particular 
rank of society, or as expressive of passions 
or sentiments ; manner of speaking or pro- 
nouncing. ‘A perfect accent’ Thackeray. 

The tender accents of a woman’s cry. Prior. 

Your accent is something finer than you could pur- 
chase in so removed a dwelling. Shak. 

4. Words, language, or e.xpressions in gene- 
ral. 

Winds, on your wings, to heaven her accents bear, 
Such words as heaven alone is fit to hear. Dry den. 

5. In music, a stress or emphasis given to 
cei’tain notes or parts of bars in a composi- 
tion, divided into two kinds— grammatical, 
and rhetorical or cesthetic. The first is per- 
fectly regular in its occurrence, always fall- 
ing on the first part of a bar ; the aesthetic 
accent is irregular, and depends on taste 
and feeling,— 6. In mai/i. (a) in alg. a mark 
used in order to avoid the confusion arising 
from the use of many letters in an algebrai- 
cal problem or a diagram, and also on other 
accounts. In this way the same letter or 
letters, being distinguished by accents, may 
be used to represent different magnitudes 
or quantities; thus abc and a'b'c' may stand 
for magnitudes as different in value as those 
represented by different letters. {b)lngeo'm. 
and trigoji. an accent at the right hand of a 
number indicating minutes of a degree; two 
accents, seconds, &c.; as, 20° 10' SO'' =20 de- 
grees, 10 minutes, 30 seconds, (c) In wcviswr. 
and e7igm. a mark used to denote feet and 
inches; thus, 3' 6"=3 feet, 6 inches. 

Accent (ak-sent'), v.t. 1. To express the 
accent of; to pronounce or utter with a 
particular stress or modulation of the voice; 
as, to accent a word properly.— 2, To give 
expression to; to utter. 

Congeal’d with grief, can scarce implore 

Strength to acctfWif, Here my Albertus lies. 

Dr. Wotton. 

3. To mark with an accent or accents; as, to 
accent a word in order to indicate its pro- 
nunciation. -—Accented jparts of a bar, in 
music, those pai*ts of the bar on which the 


stress falls, as the first and third parts of 
the bar in common time. 

Accentor (ak-sent'6r), n. [L. accentor, one 
who sings with— ad, to, and cano, to sing. ] 

1. In music, one that sings the leading part. 

2. A genus of insessorial birds, family Syl- 
viidm, sub-family Accentoringe. A. rnodii- 
laris is our well-known hedge-sparrow, 
hedge -warbler, shuffle -wing, or duuiiock. 
See Hedge-sparrow. 

Accentorinse (ak-sen't6-ri"ne), n. pi. A sub- 
family of dentirostral birds, of the order 
Insessores and family Sylviidee, including 
the genus Accentor. 

Accentual (ak-sent'u-al), a. Pertaining to 
accent; rhythmical. 

The term figurate which wq row employ to distin- 

S iish florid from simple melody was used to denote 
at which was simply rhythmical or acrentunl. 

U'. Masoi. 

Accentuate (ak-sent'u-at), r.t. pret, & pp. 
acce7ituated; ppi*. acce7ituating. To mark 
or pronounce with an accent or with accents; 
to place an accent or accents on. 
Accentuation (ak-sent'u-a"shf)n), n. The 
act of accentuating, or state of Ijeiiig accen- 
tuated; the act of pronouncing or marking 
with an accent or accents; the act of giving 
accent. 

Accept (ak-sept'), u.t. [I. acceptare, freq. 
of accipio, acceptum, to take to one’s self, to 
accept— ad, to, and capio, to take.] 1. To 
take or receive, as something offered; to 
receive with approbation or favour; as, he 
made an offer which was accepted. 

If you accept them, then their worth is great. 

Bless, Lord, his substance, and accept the work of 
his hands, Deut. xxxiii. ti. 

2, To take what presents itself or what befalls 
one; to accommodate one’s self to; as, to 
accept the situation. 

They carry it off well, these fair moving mountains, 
and like all French women accept frankly their natural 
fortunes. Fraser's Magazine. 

S. To listen favourably to; to grant. 

Sweet prince, accept their suit, SOa^i’. 

4. To receive or admit and agree to; to accede 
or assent to; as, to accept a treaty, a proposal, 
an amendment, an excuse: often followed by 
of; as, accept of the terms.— 5. To receive in a 
particular sense; to understand; as, how is 
this phrase to be accepted'}— Q. In con. to 
acknowledge, especially by signature, as call- 
ing for payment, and thus to promise to pay; 
as, to accept a bill of exchange.— 7. In a c/cKber- 
ative body, to receive in discharge of a duty 
committed; as, the report was accepted. 
Accept t (ak-sept'), n. Consent or acceptance. 

We will suddenly 

Pass our accept and peremptory answer. Shak. 

Acceptable (ak-sep'ta-bl), a. Capable, 
worthy, or sure of being accepted or received 
with pleasure; hence, pleasing to a receiver; 
gratifying; agreeable; welcome; as, an ac- 
ceptable ju’esent. 

The woman whom thou mad'st to be my help 
So fit, so acceptable, so divine. Milton. 

Acceptableness, Acceptability (ak-sep'ta- 
bl-nes, ak-sep'ta-biF'i-ti), n.. 'Fhe (luality 
of being acceptable or agreeable to a receiver, 
or to a person with whom one lias intereour.se 
Acceptably (ak-sep'ta-bli), ads. In an accept- 
able manner; in a manner to please or give 
satisfaction. 

Lei: us have grace whereby we may serve Go.i 
acceptably. Helj. xii. o3. 

Acceptance (ak-sep'tans), n. l. The act of 
accepting: (a) the act of taking or receiving 
anything offered ; receiving with approl)a- 
tion or satisfaction; favoiii-able receptioii. 

‘ Such with him finds no acceptance. ' Milton. 
They shall come up with acceptance ou my altar. 

(&)The act of agreeing to terms or propo,s:iis, 
and thereby becoming bound; tlie act of tak- 
ingsome obligation on one's self; specifically, 
in la w, an agreeing to the offer or contract uf 
another by some act which binds the person 
inlaw; thus, if a persf)U receiving an estate 
in remainder takes rent on a lease made l)y 
his predecessor, this is an acceptance of the 
terms of the lease, and binds the party receiv- 
ing to abide by the terms of tlie ]e?.ise: in com. 
an engagement by the }jerson on whom a Iiill 
of exchange is drawn to pay the bill, usually 
made by the person writing the word 
‘accepted’ across the bill and signing Ms 
name, or .simply by writing hi.s nahie across 
or at the end of the bill. .Hence— -2. A l>ill 
of exchange that has lieeii accented, or the 
sum contained in it.— 3.1 The seh.se in which 
a word or expression is understood; signifi- 
cation ; meaning: acceptatif ni. ‘ An assertion 
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under the common acceptance of it not only | 
false Imt odious.’ South.-— Acce-ptance with \ 
Godyin theol forgiveness of sins and recep^ i 
tion into God’s favour. ■ ' I 

Acceptaiicy(ak-sepTan-si)j '/i. Actofaceept- I 
lag; acceptance. 

Here's a proof of , 

n at here’s no proof, sir, of accepfaucj. £. ' 

AcceptaatCak-sepTant), n. One wlio accepts; 
an accepter. Spectatar. 

Acceptation (ak-sep-ta'slion), n. 1. Tlie act of 
accepting' or receiving; also, kind reception; 
a receiving with favour or approbation; a 
state of being acceptable; favourable regard, 
f Coldness of acceptation.' Sir P. Sidney. 

Some things are of great dignity and 
with God. , Hot^/cer. 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy. of all accep - . 
t.ttioji. ' o: Tim. i. 15. 

2. The meaning or sense in which a word 
or expression is iindei'stood or generally 
received; as, a term is to be used according 
to its usual acccptotmn. 

, My words in common 

Gould never gh'e this provocation. Gajy. 

Accepted (ak'Sept'ed), a. Acceptable. 

Behold, now is the accepied time ; behold, now is the 
day of salvation. , s Cor. vi. 2. 

Accepter, Acceptor (ak~sept’er, ak-sept’or), 
91. 1 . A jiersoii who accepts; specifically, in 
COP?, the person who accepts abill of exchange 
so as to bind himself to pay the sum contained 
in it— 2. tone who favours unduly; a re- 
specter. 

God is no accepter of persons, neither riches nor 
poverty are a means to procure his favour. 

Chiliingtoortk. 

Acceptilation t ( ak - sep ' ti - la " sbon ), %. 
[L. acceptilatio, acceptilatwnis-—aceeptimi, 
a receipt, and latio, a carrying, froni fero, 
latum, to carry.] 1. In civil and Scots law, 
the verbal extinction of a verbal contract, 
with a declaration that the debt has been 
paid when it has not, or the acceptance of 
something merely imaginary in satisfaction 
of a verbal contract. Tr/iarfo?i. Hence— 
2. Free remission or forgiveness, as of sins. 

Our justification which comes by Christ is by impu- 
tation and acceptitation, by grace and favour. 

S^er. Tapior. 

Acceptiont (ak-sep'shbn), n. 1. The received 
sense of a word; acceptation. 

That this hath been esteemed the due and proper 
acception of this word, I shall testify. Hammond. 

2. The act of favouring unequally ; preference. 

‘ Accejjcfoim of persons.' Wickliffe. 
Acceptive t (ak-sep''tiv), a. Heady to accept. 

The people generally are v try acceptive and apt to 
applaud any meritable work. B. yonson. 

Acceptor. See Accepter. * 

Acceptress (ak-sep'tres), A female who 
accepts. [Hare.] 

Accerset (ak-s6rs0. [L. accerso, to 

summon. ] To call out or forth; to summon, 
as an army. Hall. 

Access (ak'ses), n. [L, accessits, from accedo, 
to come near, to approach. See Accede.] 

1. A coming to; near approach; admittance; 
admission; as, to gain access to a prince. 

I did repel his letters, aud denied 
His access to me. S/iak. 

2. The means or way by wliich a thing may 
be approached; specifically, in arch, apassage 
in a buildiitg Gommiinicatiiig between two or 
more apartments; a corridor; as, the access is 
by a neck of land. 

AH access was thronged. Milton. 

S. Admission to sexual intercourse. 

During coverture access of the husband shall be pre- 
sumed, unless the con.trary be shown. Biac.istone. 

4. Addition; increase; accession, 

I, from the infliuence of thy looks, receive access in 
every virtue.. Milton. 

5. The attack or return of a fit or paroxysm 
of disease, as of a fever; accession. 

The first access looked like an apoplexy. Bp. Bn?met. 

Accessarily (ak'ses-sa-ri-li), adv. In tiie 
manner of an accessary; accessorily. 
Accessariness (ak'ses-sa-ii-nes), n. State of 
being accessary; accessoriness. 

Accessary (ak'ses-sa-ri), n. An accomplice; 
an accessory. 

Accessary (ak'ses - sa - ri ), a. 1. Additional ; 
accessory. 

Among many secondary and accessary causes that 
support monarchy, these are not of least reckoning. 

Milton. 

2, Acceding or contributing to a crime; as, he 
was accessary to rebellion. See Accessory. 
Accessibility (ak'ses-si-bil"i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being accessilfie or 
of admitting approach. 
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Accessible (ak-ses'si-hl), a. Capable of being I 
approached or reached; easy of access; I 
approachable ; attainable ; as, an accessible 
town of nioimtam. I' Accessible "by a bold I 
and sudden attack.’ Scott. ‘Most ! 

frankly accessible, most affable . . . most 
sociable.’ Barrow. ‘Broots accessible to all 
the world.’ Bzickle. 

There is a very great amount of labour employed in 
ren d ering the product accessi&le to those for whose use 
it is intended. S, Mill, 

Accessibly (ak-ses'si-bli), adv. So as to be 
accessible. 

Accession (ak-se'shon), n. [L. accessio. See 
Accede.} l. The act of acceding; the act 
of agreeing or assenting, as to proposals; the 
act of becoming joined, as to a party; as, 
his accession to my demands was long post- 
poned; a king’s accession to a confedei'acy. 

2. Increase by something added; that which 
is added; augmentation; as, an accession of 
wealth or territory. 

The only accession which the Roman Empire re- 
ceived was the province of Britain. Gi&don. 

3. The act of arrimng at a throne, an office, 
or dignity; as, the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria; the accession of the house of Stuart. 

Nobody could pretend that the law had been altered 
since his {William’s) accessio?t. Macazday. 

4. In law, a mode of acquiring property, by 
wliich the owmer of a corporeal substance, 
which receives an addition by growth or 
by labour, has a right to the thing added or 
the improvement, provided the thing is not 
changed into a different species. Thus the 
otvner of a cow becomes the owner of her 
cjilf. —5. In med, the attack, approach, or 
commencement of a disease,— Deed of acces- 
sion, in Scots law, a deed executed by the 
creditors of a bankrupt, by which they ap- 
prove of a trust given by their debtor for the 
general behoof, and bind themselves to con- 
cur in the plans proposed for extricating 
his affairs. 

Accessional (ak-se'shon-al), a. Additional. 
[Hare. ] 

The specific and accessional perfections which the 
human understanding derives from it. Coleridge. 

Accessit (ak-ses'sit), n. [L., he came near.] 
In English universities, a term applied to 
a certificate for a person second in merit. 

Accessive (ak-ses'iv), a. Additional. Hop- 
kins. 

Accessorial (ak-ses-s6'ri-al), a. Pertaining 
to an accessory; as, accessorial agency; ac- 
cessorial guilt. 

Accessorily (ak'ses-so-ri-H), adv. In the 
manner of an accessory; not as principal 
but as a subordinate agent. 

Accessoriness (ak'ses-so-ri-nes), ji. The 
state of being accessory, or of being or acting 
in a secondai’y character. 

Accessory (ak'ses-so-ri), a. [L. accessorius, 
from accessus, accedo. See Accede.] 1. [Of 
persons.] Acceding; contributing; aiding in 
producing some effect, or acting in subor- 
dination to the principal agent : usually in 
a bad sense; as, John was accessory to the 
felony.— 2. [Of things.] Contributing to a 
general effect; aiding in certain acts or 
effects in a secondary manner; belonging to 
something else as principal; accompanying; 
as, accessory somids in music; accessory 
muscles. — Accessor?/ valves, in tool, small 
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additional valves, as those placed near the 
umboiies of the genus Pholas among Mol- 
lusca. — Accessory action, in Scots law, an 
action in some degree subservient or ancil- 
lary to another action . — Accessory obliga- 
tion, ill Scots law, an obligation annexed to 
another obligation. Thus, an obligation for 
the regular payment of interest is accessory 
to the obligatioii to pay the capital. 

Accessory (ak'ses-so-ri), n. 1. In law, one 
who is guilty of a felony, not by committing 
the offence in person or as principal, but by 
being in some way concerned therein, as by 
advising or commanding another to commit 
the crime, or hy concealing the offender, 
or in any way helping him to escape pimish-. 
ment. An accessory before the fact is one 
who counsels or commands another to com- 
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mit a felony, and is not present when the 
act is e.xecuted; after the fact, when one 
receivesand conceals, or in ajiy ivay assists, 
the offender, knowing him to have com- 
mitted a felony. In treason there are no 
accessories, ail implicated being treated as 
principals. See Abetter.— 2. That which 
accedes or belongs to something else, as its 
principal; something that contributes to an 
effect; an aceonipanimeiit. ‘The aspect and 
accessories of a den of banditti.’ Carlyle. 
Specifically, in the fine arts, a secondary 
object introduced as illustrative or explan- 
atory of the scene, or contributing to the 
general effect and harmony of the piece ; 
generally, anything introduced into a work 
which is not absolutely necessary. Vases, 
columns, armour, Jrc., in historical paint- 
ings and portraits, are accessories. — Six. 
Accomplice, abettor, assistant, coadjutor, 
aUy. 

Acciaccatura (at'chak-kii-to'Ta), n. [It.] 
In nmsic, a grace-note one semitone beloiv 
the note to which it is jvrefixed. 

Accidence (ak'si-dens), n. [A corruption of 
accidents. See Accident, 4. ] That part of 
grammar wliich treats of the accidents or 
inflection of words; a small book containing 
the rudiments of grammar. 

I do confess I do want eloquence, 

And never yet did learn mine accidence. 

^ahn Taylor. 

Accident (ak'si-dent), n. [L. aceklens, fall- 
ing— ad, and cado, to fall, whence case, ca- 
dence, casual, decadence, etc.] 1. Chance or 
what happens by chance; an event which 
proceeds from an unknown cause, or is an 
unusual effect of a knowui cause, and there- 
fore not expected: often in the sense of an 
unforeseen and undesigned injury to human 
life or limb ; casualty ; mishap : in second 
extract equivalent to specimen of an injury. 

All of them, in his opinion, owe their being to fate, 
accident, or the blind action of stupid matter. 

Dwight. 

No, nothing particular. Rather a good accedefd 
brought into the casualty ward. Dickens. 

2. Anything which takes place or begins to 
exist without an efficient intelligent cause 
and without design. ‘The accident of an 
accident.' Lord Thurloiv, 

In his (the atheist's) eyes the universe ... is but 
a happily ordered accider.t. Dr. T. Brorvn. 

3. In logic, a property or quality of a thing 
which is not essential to it, nor is one of its 
invariable signs; a predicable which may lie 
present or not, the essence of the species 
remaining the same; ii%whiteness in paper. 
All qualities are called accidents, in opposi- 
tion to substances, as, siveet7iess, softness, &c. 

4. f Ingram, something belonging to a word, 
but not essential to it, as gender, number, 
and case. See Accidence. — 5, In her. a 
point or mark, not essential to a coat of 
arms.— Syn. Chance, contingency, casualty, 
misfortune. 

Accidental (ak-si-dent'al), a. 1. Happening 
by chance or accident, or unexpectedly; 
taking place not according to the usual 
coiu’se of things; casual; fortuitous; op- 
posed to constant, regular, or intended; a.-, 
an accidental visit, — 2. Kon-es-sential; not 
necessarily belonging; adventitious; as, 
songs are accidental to a p\ 2 y.— Accidental 
colours, in optics, the imaginary complemen- 
tary colours seen after fixing the eye for a 
short time on a bright-coloured object, and 
tlien turning it suddenly to a white or 
light -coloured surface. If the object is 
blue, the accidental colour is yellow; if red, 
green; thus, if we look fixedly at a red -wafer 
on a piece of paper, and then turn the eye 
to another part of the |>aper, a green spot 
is seen. — Accidental lights, in ptamUng, 
secondary lights which are not accounted 
for by the prevalent effect; effects of light 
other than ordinary daylight, such as the 
rays of the sun darting thi*ough a cloud, or 
between the leaves of a thicket of trees, or 
the effects of moonlight, candle-light, or 
burning bodies. —A cc ide a tal point, in persp. 
that point in which a right line drawn from 



Accidental Point. 


the eye parallel to another given right line, 
cuts the picture or plane. Thus, suppose A B 
to be the line given in perspective, CPE 


w, toig; wh, it7?ig; zh, azure. —See Key, 
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the perspective plane, I) the eye, CD the 
line parallel to ab ; then is C the acciden- 
tal point,— Cctsiml, FortuUoits, 
Contingent Incidental Accidental is ap- 
plied lb what fails out, as it were, by chance, 
and not in the reg-nlar course of events. 
Casual is applied to such occnri’ences as, 
coming by chance, have no immediate con- 
sequences bevoud themselves; it is the acci- 
dental combined with the unimportant. 
Fortuitous (almost equal to accidental) is 
applied to wliat occurs without any known 
cause, and in opposition to what has been 
foreseen. A thing is contingent when it is 
such that, considered in itself, it may or 
may not liappen, but is dependent for its 
happening on something else. Incidental is 
applied to what falls "into some regular 
course of things, but forms no essential part 
tliereof. 

This is CLCcide7ital to a state of religion, and there- 
fore ought to be reckoned among the ordinary diffi- 
culties of it. Tillotso^i. 

These are casual breaks in the general system, 

//’■. /rwV/jf. 

As chance is the operator assigned in •ufortiUtous 
concourse of atoms, we would know what this chance, 
this wise and ingenious artist, is. Henry Brooke. 
With an infinite being nothing can be contingeiit 
Paley, 

By some persons religious duties appear to be 
regarded as an incidental business. Dr. y. Rogers. 

Accidental (nk-si-dent'al), n. Anything 
happening, occurring, or appearing acci- 
dentally, or as if accidentally; a casualty; 
a property not essential, [Hare.] 

He conceived it just that accidentals . . . should 
sink with the substance of the accusation. Fuller. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the essentials of 
any subject, before you consider its accidentals. 

Watts. 

Specifically, (a) in mwm, a sharp, flat, or 
natural which does not occur in the clef, 
and which implies some change of key or 
modulation different from that in which the 
piece began. (6) In her. an additional mark 
in a coat of arms not essential to its char- 
acter, (c) In med. texture resulting from 
morbid action : chiefly employed in this 
sense by Erencli writers, but adopted by 
some English, (d) In painting, one of those 
fortuitous or chance effects, occurring from 
luminous rays falling on certain objects, by 
which they are brought into stronger light 
than they otherwise would be, and their 
shadows are consequently of greater inten- 
sity. 

Accidentalism (ak-si.deiit'al-izm),n. l.The 
condition or quality of being accidental; 
accidental character.— 2. TliatTvhich is ac- 
cidental; accidental effect; specifically, in 
painting, the effect produced by accidental 
rays of light, Ruskin, See ACCIDENTAL, 
n. (d). 

Accidentality (ak''si-den-tal"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being accidental; accidental char- 
acter. 

I wish in short to connect by a moral copula natu- 
ral history witli political histoiTt or, in other words, 
to make History scientific, and science historical— to 
take from history its acciacfttality, and from science 
its fatalism, Coleridge, 

Accidentally (ak-si-dent'aMi), ade. In an 
accidental manner; by chance; casually; 
fortuitously; not essentially. 

I conclude choler accidentally bitter and acrimo- 
nious, but not in itself, Harvey. 

Accidentalaess (ak-si-dent'al-nes), n. The 
quality of being accidental. 

Accidentary t (ak-si'dent'a-ri), a. Accidental. 
Holland. 

Accidentiaryt (ak-si-den'shi-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to or learning the accidence. 

You know the word * sacerdotes’ to signify priests, 
and not the lay-people, which every accidentiary 
boy in schools knoweth as well as you. Bj>. Morton. 

Accidie, t [E.L. accidia, acedia, sloth, 
from Gr. akedia, ease, indifference, and in 
ecclesiastical Greek, sloth] Sloth; negli- 
gence; iiulolenee. Chancer. 

Accipenser. [Erroneous spelling.] Same as 
Acipemer. 

Accipientt (ak-sipl-ent), n. [L. accipiens, 
accipientis, ppr, of aecipio. See Accept.] 
A receiver. 

Accipiter (ak-sip'i-t6r), n. [L. accipiter, a 
bird of prey, not from aecipio, to receive, to 
take, but from root ak, signifying sharpness 
and swiftness, and pet, to fly, like Gr. dkyp- 
teros, swift-winged,] 1, One of the order of 
birds Accipitres or Raptores. See Eap- 
TORES.— 2. In surg. a bandage applied over 
the nose: so called from its resemblance to 
the claw of a hawk. 

Accipitraryt(ak-sip'i-tra-ri),a A falconer. 
Ka-sh. 


Accipitres (ak-sipT-trez), n. pi [See Acci- 
piter.] The name given by Linnseus and 
Cuvier to the rapacious birds, now usually 
called Raptores (which see). 

Accipitrinse (ak-sipfl-trE'ne), ?i. pi The 
haw'ks, a sub-family of raptorial birds, fa- 
mily Ealconidte, with the wings shorter 
than the tail, and the bill short and hooked 
from the base. They pounce on their prey 
when flying, and mostly inhabit cold cli- 

Accipitrine (ak-sip'i-trin), a. [See Acoipi- 
TER.] Of or pertaining to the Accipitres or 
raptorial birds ; seizing ; rapacious ; as, the 
accipitrine order of bhds. 

Accismus (ak-sis'mus), n, [L., from Gr, 
akkismos, coyness, affectation.] In rhet. a 
feigned refusal; an ironical dissimulation. 
Smart. 

Accitet (ak-sitO, ri.t [E. ad, and cito, freq. 
of cieo, citum, to call. See CITE.] 1. To 
call; to cite; to summon. 

He by the senate is accited home. Shah. 

2. To incite; to prompt; to move. 

What accites your thoughts to think so ? Shak, 
[In this example perhaps a misprint for 
e%cite.\ 

Acclaim (ak-lGamO, r.t. [E. acclamo—ac for 
ad, and clamo, to cry out, whence claim, 
clamour, &c.] 1. To applaud. [Rare.] 

How gladly did they spend their breath in acclaim- 
ing Xfioe:. Bp. Hall. 

2. To declare or salute by acclamation. 

While the shouting crowd 

Acclaims thee king of traitors. Smollett. 

Acclaim (ak-klamO, v.i. To applaud. 
Acclaim (ak-Idam'), n. A shout of joy; ac- 
clamation. 

The vaulted firmament 

With loud acclaims, and vast applause is rent. 

Drydeft. 

Acclamate t (akflvla-mat), t>. t [L. acclamo, 
acclanmtmn. See Acclaim. ] To applaud. 
Waterhouse. 

Acclamation (ak-kla-ma'shon), n. [E. accla- 
matio. See Acclaim.] l, A shout or other 
demonstration of applause made by a mul- 
titude, indicating joy, hearty assent, appro- 
bation, or good nishes. Acclamations are 
expressed by hurrahs, by clapping of hands, 
and often by repeating such cries as Long 
live the queen! Vive Vempereur! Vive la 
rdpiiblique! &c. 

Those Presbyterian members of the House of 
Commons who had been expelled by the army, re- 
turned to their seats, and were hailed with acclama- 
tions by great multitudes. Macazday. 

When they (the Anglo-Saxons) consented to any- 
thing it was rather in tlie wa3^ of acclamation than 
by the exercise of a deliberate voice. Burke. 

2. In arehceol. a representation in sculpture 
or on medals of people expressing joy. 
Acclamatory (ak-klam'a-to-ri), a. Express- 
ing joy or applause hy acclamation. 
Acclimatatioil(ak-kli'ma-ta"sIion), n. [Fr.] 
Acclimatization (which see). ‘ The A eclima- 
tatim Society of Nantes.’ Times newspaper. 
Acclimate (ak-klfmat), v.t. pret. pp. ac- 
climated; ppr. acclimating. [Fr. acclimater, 
to acclimate. See Climate.} To habituate 
to a foreign climate; to render proof against 
the prejudicial influences of a foreign cli- 
mate; to acclimatize : more especially ap- 
plied to the adaptation of human beings to 
new climates; as, to acclimate settlers; to 
acclimate one’s self. 'Natives and accZi- 
rnaigd Europeans.’ J. Crawfurd. 
Acclimatement (ak-kli'mat-ment), n. Ac- 
climation. [Rare.] 

Acclimation (ak'kli-mMion), n. The pro- 
cess of acclimating, or state of being accH- 
mated; acclimatization. 

Acclimatization (akldi-mat-iz-Mion), n. 
The act or process of acclimatizing, or state 
of being acclimatized; the modification of 
physical constitution which enables a race 
or individual to live in health in a foreign 
country, [Some writers use this word only 
with regard to animals and plants, using 
acclimation when speaking of man.] 
Acclimatize, Acclimatise (ak-klFmat-iz), 
v.t. pret. &pp. acclimatized; ppv. acclimat- 
izing. To accustom or habituate to a foreign 
climate ; to adapt for existence in a foreign 
climate, especially to adapt a race or stock 
for permanent existence and propagation; 
as, to acclimatize plants; to acclimatize 
animals. ‘ Young soldiers, not yet acclima- 
tized, die rapidly here,’ Times newspa])er. 
Acclimature (ali-kli'niat-ur), n. Act of 
acclimating, or state of being acclimated. 
[Rare.] i 

Acclinal (ak-kli'nal), a. JL. accUno, to bend 
up. See Acclivity.] In geol leaning or ; 


bending up, as the slopes of a stratum to- 
wards an anticlinal axis. See cut Anti- 
clinal.' 

Acclive t (ak-klivO, a. [L. aeelmts, accUvLs, 
sloping.] Rising; steep. * The way easily 
ascending, hardly so acelive as a desk ’ 
Aubrey. 

AccEvitOUS (ak-kliv'i-tus), a. Rising with 
a slope; acclivous, /s. 

Acclivity (ak-kliv'i-ti), n. [L. acclivitas, an 
acclivity— ac for ad, to, and clivus, a slope, 
from root cli seen in clino, inclino, to incline^ 
Gr. klino, to bend, incline, E. lean (which 
see).] A slope or inclination of the earth, 
as the side of a hill, considered as ascending, 
in opposition to declivity, or a side descerui- 
ing; specifically, in fort, the talus of a 
rampart. 

Acclivous (ak-kliv 'us), a. ]li. aedivus, ac- 
clivis, sloping. See Acclivity.] Rising, as 
a hill with a slope, 

Accloy,t Accloyet (ak-kloF), v.t [See Cloy.] 
To cloy; to encumber; to embarrass with 
superfluity. 

(It) with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloyes. 

. Sfimser. 

Accoast t (ak-kost'), v. i. [See Coast. ] To fly 
near the earth. ‘Whether high towering 
or accoastvng low.’ Spenser. [Rare.] 
Accoilt (ak-koilO, Same as Accoyl. 
Accolt (ak-koF), v.t. [Fr. accoler, to embrace 
—prefix ac for ad. to, and L, colkmi, Vv. col, 
the neck.] To embrace round the neck. Sur- 
rey. 

Accolade (ak-ko-ladO, n. [Fr. accolade, the 
accolade, lit. an embracing of the neck; It. 
accolata—L. ad, to, and collmn, the neck; 
Fr. accoler, to embrace, donner V accolade, 
to dub a knight. See COLLAR,] 1. A cere- 
mony used in conferring knighthood, an- 
ciently consisting in putting the hand on 
the knight's neck, afterwards in giving^ a 
blow with the naked fist, and still later with 
the fiat of a sword, which last is the form 
in which the ceremony is now observed.— 

2. In 7nusic, a brace or couplet connecting 
several staves. 

Accolent (ak'ko-lent), n. [L. aecolem, ppr. 
of accolo—aciovad, to, andcolo, to till, dwell, 
whence ctiZiwe, &c. ] A borderer ; one who 
dwells on or near the border of a country. 
Ash. 

Accoilt (ak-kol-a), a. [Fr. aceole, Norm. 
accoUe, embraced round the neck, coupled 
—ae for ad, to, and col, the neck. See 
ACCOLADE.] In her. (a) gorged; collared: 
applied to animals with collars, &c., about 
their necks. (&) Wreathed; entwined, (c) 
Situated side by side, as two shields, 
Accolle (ak-kol-a), n. The accolade (which 
see). 

Accombination (ak-kom'bin-a"shon),«. The 
act of combining together. Quart. Rev, 
Accommodable (ak-kom'mo-da-bl), a. Cap- 
able of being accommodated, made suitable, 
or made to agree; adai)table. ‘Pailes ac- 
commodaUe to all variety.’ Watts, [Rare.] 
Accommodableness ( ak - kom ' mo - da - bi- 
nes), 71. The state or condition of being ac- 
commodable. Todd. [Rare,] 
Accommodate (ak-kom'mo-dat), v.t. pret. 
& pp. acco'itmodated; ppr. accommodating. 
[L, acconimodo, to apply or suit— ac for ad, 
to, and co7nmodo, to profit or help, from con, 
with, and woehes, measure, proportion, limit, 
or manner. See Mode.] 1. To make suit- 
able, correspondent, or consistent; to fit; 
to adapt; as, to accoinmodate ourselves to 
circumstances ; to acco7nmodate the choice 
of subjects to the occasions. 

’Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypothesis 
that could not be accommodated to the nature of 
things and human affairs. Locke, 

Hence, favoured. ^Accommodated b> the 
place.’ Shak. [Rare.] — 2. To show' fitness 
or agreement in ; to reconcile, as things 
which are at variance or which seem incon- 
sistent ; to bring into harmony or concord ; 
as, to acco7mrwdate prophecy to events. 

Part know how to accommodate St. James and St. 
Paul better than Some late reconcilers. , Morris. 

3. To adjust; to settle; as, to accommodate 

differences. — 4. To supply or furnish; to 
provide With certain conveniences; to give 
accommodation to ; us, I can easily aceoni- 
‘vnodate you; my house can acemnmodate ti 
large number of guests: followed by unth 
w'hen w'liat is supplied is men- 

timicd; a.s, to accommodate a man with ai»art- 
meiit.s; to aecom'modate a. friend with money. 
Syn. To suit, a<]a[)t, conform, adjust, recon- 
cile, serve, oblige, as,si.st, aid. 

Accommodate (ak-konTnid-drit), v.i. To be 
conformable. Royle. [Rare.] 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. alnme; y, Sc. fey. 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 
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ACCORD 


Accommodate (alv-kom'mo-dat), a. Suit- 
able; lit; adapted. ‘Means accommodate 
to the end.’ Sir M. L’Estranae. 

Accommodatelyt (ak-kombho-dat-li), adv. 
Suita] dy; fitly. 

Of ail these Moses . . . held fit to give an account 
■Accc>n).!!jJatc:/j’ to the capacity of the^peo;^e.^^ 

Accommodateness t (ak-kom^mo-dat-nes), 
a. Eitness, 'Aptness and accomraodate- 
ness to the great purpose of men’s salva- 
tion.’ Hally well I 

Accommodatmg (ak-kom'mo-diit-ing), ! 

Obliging” yielding to the desires of others ; 
disposed to comply and to oblige another; 
iis, imaocGiJimodatiny man; an accommodate 
iiig disposition. 

Accommodation (ak-kombno-dri"shon), n. 
[L. accQinmodutio, accommodationis. See 
Accommodate.] l. The act of accommo- 
dating; as, (a) adjustment; adaptation; 
especially, the adaptation or application of 
one thing to another by analogy, as the 
words of a prophecy to a subsequent event. 

Many of these quotations were probably intended 
as nothing more than accomwndaa'o/is. /Ar/o’* 

(?>) Adjustment of differences; reconcilia- 
tion, as of parties in dispute. ‘To come to 
terms of accommodation.’ Macaulay, (c) Pro- 
vision of conveniences; the act of supplying 
a. want. . .. 

St. James’s Church had recently been opened for 
the acco 7 nmodaiton of the inhabitants of this new 
quarter. Macaulay. 

2. The state of being accommodated; fit- 
ness; state of adaptation; followed by to, 
sometimes by with. 

The organization of the body with accom-rHcdcttion 
"io its functions. Hale. 

Socinus* main design . . . was to bring all the 
mysteries of Christianity to a full accom>Hi?daiioH 
avith the general notion of man's reason. Sotdh. 

3. Anything which supplies a want, as in 
respect of ease, refreshment, and the like ; 
anything furnished for use; a convenience ; 
chiefly applied to lodgings; as, accomnioda' 
tion for man and beast 

A volume of Shakspere in each pocket, a small 
bundle with a change of linen slung across his shoul- 
ders, an oaken cudgel in his hand, complete our 
pedestrian’s accontmodaiiotis. Sz’y Jt". Scott. 

4. Specifically, in com. a loan of money, 

either directly, or by becoming security for 
the repayment of a sum advanced by an- 
other, as by a banker. — Accomoiodation hill 
or note, a bill or note of exchange drawn j 
and accepted to raise money on, and not 
given like a genuine bill of exchange in pay- ' 
ment of a debt, but merely intended to ac- i 
commodate the drawer; colloquially called , 
a icind hill and a kite. — Accommodation 
ladder (naut), a 
light ladder hung 
over the side of a 
ship at the gang- 
way to facilitate 
ascending from, 
or descending to, 
boats. — Accommo- 
dation lands, lands 
bought by a build- 
er or speculator 
who erects houses 
thereon, and then 
leases portions 

thereof upon an 
improved ground- 
rent. — xlccom}??o- 
daiion ivories, 
works which a rail- 
way comj)any is Accommodation Ladder, 
required by 8 and 

9 Viet. XX. to make and maintain for the 
accommodation of the owners and occupiers 
of land adjoining the railway, as gates, 
bridges, culverts, fences, &c. 
Accommodative <ak-kom'mo-dji,t-iv), a. 
Eurnishing accommodation. 
Accommodator (ak-konTmo-dat-er), n. One 
who accommodates or adjusts. 

Accomodet (ak-kom-6d’), u.t To accommo- 
date. , 

Accompanablet (ak-knm'pan-a-bl), a. [See 
Accompany.] Sociable. Sir P. Sidney. 
Accompanier (ak-kum'pa-ni~er), n. One 
who accompanies. 

Accompaniment (ak-kum'pa-ni-ment), n. 
[Er. accompagnernent. See ACCOMPANY.] 
Something that attends as a circumstance, 
or -which is added by way of ornament to 
the principal thing, or for the sake of sym- 
metry. Specifically, (a) in music, the siih- 
ordinate j^art or parts performed by instru- 
ments accompanying a voice, or several 



voices, or a principal instrument; also, the 
harmony of a figured base, or thorough base. 
—Accompaniment of the scale, the harmony 
assigned to the series of notes forming the 
diatonic scale, ascending and descending. 
(ti) In pamting, m object accessory to the 
principal object, and ser\ing for its orna- 
ment or illustration, (c) In her. anything 
added to a shield by w'ay of ornament, as 
the belt, mantling, supporters, &c. ; also, a 
secondary bearing, as a saltier, bend, fess, 
&c. . about a principal one. 

Accompanist (ak-kum'pan-ist), n. The per- 
former in music who plays the accompani- 
ment. 

Accompany (ak-kum'pa-ni), v.t. i>ret. & pp. 
accompanied; ppr. accompanying, [Fr. ac- 
compagner, to accompany— ac for ad, to, 
and compagnon, a companion. See C03i- 
PANION.] 1. To go with or attend as a com- 
panion or associate on a journey, walk, Ac.; 
as, a man accompanies his friend to church, 
or on a tour.— 2. t To live along with, as a 
companion; to act as companion to; to com- 
panion. 

Harrsq I do not only marvel where thon spendest 
thy time, but also how thou art accompanied. 

S 7 ^al:. 

They are never alone that are accompanied with 
noble thoughts. Sir- P. Sidney, 

3. To e.xist along \nth; to go together; to be 
associated or connected with; said of things; 
as, pain accompanies disease. 

There is reason to believe that different diseases 
can so accompany each other as to be united in the 
same individual. Buckle. 

At To cohabit with. 

The phasma, having assumed a bodily shape, or 
other false representation, accompanies her, at least 
as she imagines. Sir T. Herbert. 

Syn. To attend, escort, Avait on, go Avith. 
Accompany (ak-kum'pa-ni), r. i. 1. 1 To be 
a companion or associate; as, to accompany 
Avitli others.— 2. To cohabit. [Rare or ob- 
solete.] 

The king . . . loved her, and accompanied with 
her only, till he married Elfrida. Milton. 

3. In music, to perform the accompanying 
part in a composition. 

Accomplice (ak-kom'plis), n. [Prefix ac for 
ad, to, and the older E. complice, Er. com- 
plice, L, complex, complicis, confederate, 
participant— coji, Avith, and plico, to fold, 
plica, a fold, a stem Avhich appears also in 
E. comply, ply, double, triple, Ac. See Ply, 
&c.] l.t A partner or co-operator: with- 
out any bad sense. 

Success unto our valiant general, 

And happiness to his accomplices I Shak. 

2. An associate in a crime; a partner or par- 
taker in guilt. It is folloAved by with before 
a person," and in or of before the crime; as, 

A Avas an accomplice ivith B in the murder 
of C. ‘Thou the cursed accomplice of his 
treason.’ Johnson. Drydeu uses it Avith te 
I before a thing. 

I Childless Arturius, vastly rich before. 

Thus by his losses multiplies his store, 

Suspected for accomplice to the fire, 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. 

Dryden. 

SYN. Abetter, accessory, assistant, asso- 
ciate, confederate, coadjutor, ! 

Accompliceship (ak-kom'plis-sIiip),u. State ; 
of being an accomplice. [Rare.] 
Accomplicity (alc-kom-plis'i-ti), n. The 
state of being an accomplice. Quart. liev. 
[Rare.] 

Accomplish (ak-kom'plish), v.t. [Er. accom- 
pUr, to finish— prefix ac for ad, to, and L. 
compleo, to complete. See Complete.] 1. To 
complete; to finish entirely; to reach the 
end of. 

That he would accomplish seventy years in the 
desolation of Jerusalem. Dan. ix. a. 

‘2. To make complete by making actual; to 
execute; to carry out; to fulfil or bring to 
pass; as, to accomplish a voav, promise, pur- 
pose, or prophecy. 

Thus will I accomplish my fury upon them. 

Ezek. vi. is. 

This that is written must yet be accomplished in 
me. Luke xxii, 37. 

Hence— 3. t To gain; to obtain as the result 
of successful exertions; to achieve. 'To ac- 
complish tAventy golden croAvns.' Shak.— 
4. To make complete by furnishing what is 
Avanting; as, (a)tto equip; to pro\ide, ‘The 
armourers accomplishing the knights.’ Shak. 

It (the moon) is fully accomplished for all those 
ends to which Providence did appoint it. 

Bp. Wilkins.. 

(&) To equip or furnish Avith certain accom- 
I plishments or attainments : hardly used ex- 


cept in the past participle.— S yn. To per- 
form, fulfil, realize, effect, effectuate, ob- 
tain, complete, execute, achieve, perfect, 
equip, furnish. 

Accomplishable (ak-konEplish-a-bl), a. 
Capable of accomplishment. 

Accomplished (ak-kom'plisht), p. and a. 

1. Completed; effected; as, an accomplished 
fact.— 2. Perfected ; finished ; coiisunmiate : 
used either in a good or bad sense; as, an ac- 
complished scholar; an accomplished Aullain. 

3. Possessing accomplishments; having the 
attainments and graces of cultivated or 
fashionable society. ‘An accomplished and 
beautiful j'oung lady.’ Thackeray. 
Accomplisher (ak-kom'plish-er), n. One 
who accomplishes. 

Accomplishing (ak-kom''plish-iug),?i. l. The 
act of accomplishing.— 2, The thing accom- 
plished. [Rare.] 

I shall simply enumerate, as ends, all that a uni- 
versity should accomplish, .although these accom- 
plishinsfs may, strictly consideretl, often partake 
more of the character of means. Sir IT. Hamilton. 

Accomplishment {ak-kom'plish-mcnt), 11 . 

1. The act of accomplishing or carrying into 
effect; fulfilment; as, the accomplishment of 
a prophecy; the accomplishment of our 
desires or ends.— 2. Acquirement; attain- 
ment; especially such as belongs to culti- 
vated or fashionable society, 

I was then young enough, and silly enough, to 
think gaming was one of their accomphshments. 

Chesterjield. 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 

PF’ords7vorth. - 

Syn. Completion, fulfilment, perfection, per- 
formance, acquirement, embellishment, or- 
nament, qualification. 

Accom.pt (ak-kount'), n. An account. See 
ACCOMPTANT. 

Accomptahlet (ak-koimt^a-bl), a. Ac- 
countable. 

I do not stand accomptable to reason. Beau. iS- FL 

Accomptant (ak-koimt‘ant), n. A reckoner; 
a computer; anaccountant. [A ccmnpf and ac- 
comptant are obsolete or nearly so (accoimt, 
accountant, being noAV generally Avi’itten), 
though they may still be used in the formal 
or legal style. 

Accompting-day t (ak-kouut'ing-da), n. 
Day of reckoning. 

Accoraget (ak-kur‘aj), v.t. Same as Aceour- 
age. Spenser. 

Accord (ak-kordO, n. [Fr. accord, agree- 
ment— prefix ac for to, andL. cur, cordis, 
the heart, formed like L. concors, discors, E. 
concord, discord.] 1. Agreement; harmony 
of minds ; consent or concurrence of opi- 
nions or wills; assent, ‘ With full accord to 
our demands.’ Shak. 

These all continued with one accord in praA'er and 
supplication. Acts i. 14- 

2. The union of different sounds AA’hich is 
agreeable to the ear; concord; harmony. 

Those sweet accords are even the angels’ lays. 

Sir y, Davies. 

3. Agreement; just correspondence of things; 
harmony; as, the accord of light and shade 
in pamting. 

Beauty is nothing else but a just accord and mu- 
I tual harmony of the members, animated by a health- 
ful constitution, Dryden. 

4. Will ; v^ohmtary or spontaneous impulse 
or act ; unaided action or operation : used 
both of persons and tliing.s, and preceded 
by own. 

Being more forward, of his ovjn accord he went 
unto you. e Cor. viii. 17. 

All animal substances exposed to the air turn al- 
kaline of their osan accord, -4 rbuih?wt. 

5. Adjustment of a difference ; reconcilia- 
tion; as, the mediator of an accord. 

If both are satisfied with this 

Swear by the laws of knighthood on, my sword. 

Dryden. 

Specifically, in law, an agreement between 
parties for the settlement of some contro- 
versy, and Avliich, Avhen executed, bars or 
terminates a suit. 

Accord (ak-kord'), v.t. 1. To make to agree 
or correspond; to adapt, as one thing to an- 
other. [Rare.] 

Her hands accorded the lute’s music to the voice. 

Sidney. 

2. t To bring to an agreement; to settle, ad- 
just, or compose; to reconcile; as, to accord 
controversies. ‘ When they Avere accorded 
from the fray.’ Siienser. 

All which particulars, being confessedly knotty and 
difficult, can never be accorded but by a competent 
stock of critical learning. South, 

3. To grant; to give; to concede; as, to ac- 
cord to one due praise. 


go; 3 , job; fi, Er. ton; ng, s^ing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; Avh, whig; zh, aziue.— See Key. 
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Accord (ak-kordO, v. L 1. To agree; to be in 

correspondence or harmony. 

My heart accordeth with my tongue. Shak. 

That mind and soul, according 

May make one music as before. Tennyson. 

2. To make an agreement or aiTangement. 
‘As we accorded before dinner.’ Sir W . Scott 
Accordable t (a.k-kord'a-bl), a. Agreeable; 

consojianfc. Goioer. j. , . 

Accordance (ak-koi’d'ans), n. The state of 
beiii" in accord; agreement with a person; 
conformity with a thing.— STN. Hamiony, 
nnison, coincidence. 

Accordance (ak-kord'an-si), n. Same as 
Accordance, but less used. 
AcGordant(ak-kord'ant), a. Corresponding; 
consonant; agreeable; of the same mind. 
‘If he found lier accordanV Shale. 
Accordantly (ak-kord'ant-li), adv. In ac- 
cordance or agreement. 

Accorder (ak-kord'oT), n. One that aids or 
favours. Cotgrave. [Rare.] 

According (ak-kord'ing), p. and a. 1. Agree- 
ing; harmonious. 

Th’ according music of a well-mixt state. Pofe. 

2. Suitable; agreeable; in accordance: fol- 
lowed by ^o. 

Our zeal should be according to knowledge. Sprat. 

Often applied to persons, but referring 
really to their statements or opinions. 
According to him every person was to be bought. 

Macaulay. 

—According a$, agreeably, conformably, or 
proportionately as. 

A man may, with prudence and a good conscience, 
approve of the professed principles of one party 
more than the other, according as he thinks they 
best promote the good of church and state. Swift. 

Accordingly (ak-kord'mg-li), adn. Agree- 
ably; suitably; in a manner conformable; 
consequently; as, those who live in faith and 
good works will be rewarded accordingly. 
—Accordingly, Consequently, Then, There- 
fore, Wherefore. See under Therefoke. 
Accordion (ak-kord'i-on), w. [From accord.} 
A small keyed w'ind-instrament, whose tones 
are generated by the play of wind upon 
metallic reeds, constructed on the same 
principle as the concertina and the harmo- 
nium, but much inferior. 

Accordionist (ak-kord'i-on-ist), n. A player 
on the accordion. 

Accorporatet (ak-kor'po-rat), v.t [L, ac- 
corporo, accorporaium, to join to — ac for 
ad, to, and eor2ms, corporis, the body.] To 
incorporate ; to unite. 

Custom being but a mere face, as echo is a mere 
voice, rests not in her unaccomplishraent, until by 
secret inclination she accorporate herself with error. 

Milton. 

Accorporationt (ak-kor'p6-ra"shon), ?i. In- 
corporation. 

Accost (ak-kostO, r.t. [Fr. accoster, L.L. ac- 
CQStare—ac for ad, to, and L, costa (Fr. cOte), 
a rib, a side. See Coast.] 1. To come side 
by side, or face to face ; to draw near ; to 
approach ; to make up to. 

Accost, Sir Andrew, flcw.yr'—wliat’s that? Accost 
is, front her, board lier, woo her, assail her. Slia/c. 

[Ill this extract the object of the verb is 
suppressed.]— 2. To speak to; to address. 

I first accosted him, I sued, I sought. Dryden. 
With taunts the distant giant I accost. Pope. 

The following usage is somewhat peculiar. 
As thus I sing a solemn sound 
Accosts mine ear. Mickle. 

3.t To border on; to adjoin. 

Lapland hath since been often surrounded (so 
much as accosts the sea) by the English. Fuller. 

Accost t (ak-kost'), v.i. To adjoin. ‘The 
shores which to the sea accoste.’ Spenser. 
Accostable (ak-kost 'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being accosted; easy of access; familiar. 

The French area free, clebonnair, accosialde pea^ie. 

Howell. 

Accosted (ak-kost' ed), a. In her. a term 
used ivhen charges are placed on each side of 
another cliarge; as, a pale accosted by six 
mullets. It is also applied to two beasts 
walking or running side by side. 
Accoucheur (ak-ko-slmr), n. [Fr., a man- 
midwife— ac for ad, and coiicher, to lie or 
lay down, and this through 0. Fr. colcher, 
from I. collocare, to place, lay. See Couch.] 
A man-midwife; a medical practitioner who 
attends women in childbirth. 

Accoucheuse (ak-kb-sh^z), 71, [Fr.] Amid- 
■■ ''.wife. 

Account (ak-kount'), 71. [O.E. accompt—ac 
iorad, andO.Fr. compte, a calculation, from 
L. conipvto, to sum up, reckon. The modern 
Fr. conte, conter, present the same change 
of 7H into n as our own word.] 1. A reckon- 


ing, enumeration, or -computation; method 
of computing ; as, the J Lilian account of 
time. 

That only to stand high in your account 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

lExceed accoitnt. Shak. 

2. A list of debts and credits, or charges; 
a statement in a book or on a piece of 
paper of things bought or sold, of pay- 
ments, services, &c., including the names 
of the parties to the transaction, date, and 
price or value of the thing ; also, the docu- 
ment itself on which the items are stated 
and summed up; as, he tore the account 
in pieces; and metaphorically, the sum 
total set down; as, the account is larger 
than I expected.— 3. Narrative; relation; 
statement of facts ; recital of particular 
transactions and events, verbal or written; 
as, an account of the revolution in France. 
■4. A statement in general of reasons, causes, 
grounds, &c., explanatory of some event; 
as, no satisfactory accoimi has yet been given 
of these phenomena. —5. An explanatory 
statement or vindication of one's conduct, 
such as is given to a superior. 

Give an account of thy stewardship. Luke xvi. s, 
6. Reason or consideration; ground; as, on 
all accounts; on every account —7. High 
estimation ; esteem ; distinction ; dignity; 
consequence or importance. ‘Men of ac- 
counV Pope.— 8. Pi'oflt; advantage; that 
is, a result or production worthy of estima- 
tion; as, to find our account in a pursuit ; 
to turn to account— Q. Regard; behalf; sake; 
as, all this trouble I have inctin’ed on your 
account — 10. In stock-broking, the opera- 
tions on the stock-exchange performed 
during the period before the fortnightly 
settling-day.— To go 07i the account, a phrase 
formerly used of one who joined a piratical 
expedition; to turn pirate: probably from 
the parties sharing as in a commercial ven- 
ture. 

I hope it is no new' thing for gentlemen of fortune 
w'ho are going on the account, "to change a captain 
now’ and then. Sir IV. Scott. 

—To make aecoimt,\ to form an expectation; 
to judge; to reckon. 

This other part . . . makes account to Und no slen- 
der arguments for this assertion out of those very 
Scriptures which are commonly urged against it. 

Milton. 

They made no account but that the navy should be 
absolutely master of the seas. Paeon. 

—To maJee account of, to hold in estimation 
or esteem; to value : generally with an ad- 
jective of quantity, as m^ich, little, no, etc.; 
as, he makes no account of difficulties. 

What is the son of man that thou makest account 
of him. Ps. cxliv. 3. 

—Writ of account, in la\o, a writ wiiich the 
plaintiff' brings demanding that the defend- 
ant should render his just account, or show 
good cause to the contrary. Called also an 
Action of Account— To open a7i account, to 
enter it for the first time in a ledger or other 
hook.— Account cim'ent, a running account, 
and the statement of the mercantile trans- 
actions of one person with anotlier, drawn 
out in the form of debtor and creditor, and 
in the order of their dates.— A ccoir/ii sales, 
a separate account rendered to the mer- 
chant by his broker, showing the goods sold, 
the prices obtained, and the net result after 
deduction of all necessary expenses; also, a 
similar account rendered by the merchant 
to the consigner of goods, showing the net 
proceeds of each consignment, aftm* deduc- 
tion of freight, commission, &c. — Account, 
Narrative, Recital. Account is a statement 
of the details of an event or series of con- 
nected events, which the speaker need not 
have witnessed or been engaged in. He 
may have dravm his information from hear- 
say, from books, newspapers, or the like. 
Narrative is a continuous story of consecu- 
tive incidents, dependent upon each other 
for meaning and value, and generally with 
wliich the narrator has been personally con- 
nected. Recital is a statement of a series 
of events, and usually implies that the 
events peculiarly interest or affect the feel- 
ings of the reciter. 

A connected and proh&ble account can be given 
only by comparing the evidence. Bancroft. 

Cynthia was much pleased with my narrative. 

fohnson. 

Old men fall easily into recitals of past transactions. 

yohnson. 

Syh. Narrative, narration, relation, recital, 
explanation, computation, reckoning, sake, 
end, reason, advantage, consideration, value, 
importance. 


Account (ak-kount'), v.t, 1. To deem, Judge, 
consider, think, or hold in opinion. 

The opinion of more worlds than one has in ancient 
times been accounted a heresy. Wilkins. 

Eat and be glad, for I <Krt?2«iifyou mine. 

Tennyson. 

2.t To reckon or compute. ‘ The motion of 
the sun whereby years are accounted.’ Sir 
\ T. RroiOTm.— 3.t To assign as a debt; to set to 
i the credit of; as, a project accounted to liis 
service. — 4.t To give an account, reason, or 
explanation of ; to account for ; to explain. 
‘A way of accounting the solidity of ice.’ 
Glanville. 

Account (ak-kount'), v.i. 1. To render an 
account or relation of particulars; to answer 
in a responsible character : f ollo’vved by 
loith or to before a person, for before a 
thing; as, an officer must accoimt loith or to 
the treasurer /OT* money received. 

To this diet all public functionaries must account 
for their administration. Brougham. 

2. To give reasons; to assign the causes; to 
explain: with /or; as, hllenm aecoimts for 
poverty.— 3. t To reckon. ‘ Calendar months 
. . . by which months we &till accotenf 
Bolder. — To account of (with qualifying 
words), to hold in esteem; to value. 

It (silver) was nothing accouniid of in the days of 
Solomon. i Ki. .x. 21. 

Account t (ak-kountO, a. Accounted; reck- 
oned. ‘ Was with long use aceoxmt no sin.’ 
Shak. [In older editions this is printed 
accoimt’d.} 

Accountalbility (ak-kount'a-hil"i-ti), 71. The 
state of being accountable or liable; liability 
to the payment of money or of damages ; 
responsibility for a trust ; liability to give 
account and to receive reward or punish- 
ment for actions. ‘ The awful idea of ac- 
countability.’ R. Hall. 

Accountable (ak-kount'a-bl), a. 1. Liable 
to pay or make good in case of loss; re- 
sponsible for a trust; liable to be called 
to account; answerable to a superior; as, a 
sheiiff is accoimtaUe as bailiff and receiver 
of goods; every man is momitaUe to G-od 
for his conduct.— 2. Of which an account 
can be given; that can be accounted for: in 
this use opposed to imaccountable. [Rare.] 
—Accoimtable receipt, a WTitten acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of money or goods 
to be accounted for by the receiver. It dif- 
fers from an ordinary receipt or acquittance 
in that the latter imports merely that money 
has been paid.— S yn. Amenable, answer- 
able, responsible. 

Accountableness ( ak-kount 'a-bl-nes), 71. 
The state of being accountable; account- 
ability. 

Accountably (ak-komit'a-ldi), adv. In an 
accountable manner. 

Accountant (ak-kount'ant), ?i. One skilled 
in or who keeps accounts; one who makes 
the keeping or examination of accounts his 
profession; an officer in a public office who 
has charge of the accounts. 

Accountant t (ak-kount'ant), a. Account- 
able; responsible. 

His offence is so as it appears, 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. Shak. 

Accountant-general (ak-kount'ant-jen'er- 
al), 71. The principal or respnn si].>l e account- 
ant in a public office or in a mercantile or 
banking house or company, as in the offices 
of excise and customs, Bank of England, &c. ; 
formerly also an officer in chancery w'iio re- 
ceived all monies lodged in court and de- 
posited the same in the Bank of England. 
Accountantship (ak-kount'ant-ship), 71. The 
office or employment of an accountant. 
Account-book (ak-konnt'bnk), n. A book in 
wdiich accounts are kept. 

Account - day ( ak - koimt ' dfi ), 71. A half- 
monthly settling day on the .Stock Exchange, 
when dift'ereiices are adjusted between stock- 
holders and stockbrcikers, 

Accouplet (ak-ku'pl), [Fi'. aoco-vplcT, 

I to couple— L. ad, to, and copula, to join. See 
! Couple. ] To join or link together; to unite. 
The Englishmen acco 7 iphd themselves with the 
Frenchmen. Hail. 

Accouplement (ak-ku'pl-ment), 7 ?. 1. The 
act of accoupliug or connecting in pairs; 
junction; also, the act of copulating. [Rare.] 

The son, born of such an accouplement, shall be 
most untoward. Trial of Men’s Wits. 

2. That which serves to connect; specifically, 
in carp, a tie or brace. 

Accouraget (ak-ku'rij), v.t [O.Fr. accou- 
rager. See Courage.] To encourage. 

But he endeavoured with speaches milde 

Her to reenmfort, and accouroge bold. Spenser. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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Accourtt (ak*kort'), v.t [From prefix ao ' 
or ad, to, and couH. See CoUET, n.] To en- 
tertain with courtesy. ‘ Accoiirting each her 
friend with lavish feast.’ Spenser. 
Accoixstrements, t n. pi. Same as Accoutre- 
ments. 

Accouter (ak-kd't<!;r), v. t To accoutre (which 
see). ■■ 

Accoutermeuts ( ak-kh'ter-nients ), n. pi. 
Accoutrements (which see). 

Accoutre (ak-ko'ter), v.t. pret, & pp. accou- 
tred; ppr. accoutring. [Fr. accoiLtrcr, O.Fr. 
accoustrer, to equip— prefix ae for ad, to, and 
Fr, couture, O.Fr. eousture. It. costura, a 
seam, sewing, needlework, from L. comu- 
tura, a stitching together, and this from 
eon, together, and silo, sutum, to sew.] To 
dress ; to equip or furnish ; specifically, to 
an*ay in a military dress; to put on, or to 
furnish with a military dress and arms; to 
equip for military service. 

U pon the word, 

Accotitred as I was I plunged in. Shak. 
When we survey the bare outworks of this our 
globe, when we see so vast a body acamtred with .so 
noble a furniture of air, light, and gravity . . . what 
else can be concluded but that all was made with 
manifest design? Derkatn. 

Accoutrements (ak-koT6r-ments), n. pi 
Dress; equipage; trappings; specifically, 
military dress and arms; equipage for 
military service. ‘How gay with all the 
accoutrements of war ! ’ J^kilips. 

Accoyt (ak-koiO, [O.Fr. accoyer, to 
quiet— L. ad, and quietus, quiet. See CoY.] 

1. To render quiet; to soothe; to caress. 

With kind words accoj/d, vowing great love to me. 

Spenser. 

2, To dishearten or subdue; to daunt. 

Then is your carelesse corage accoied. Spenser. 

Accoylt (ak-koilO, [O.Fr. accoillir 
(Mod. Fr. aeoueilUr), to gather togetlier— 
ac for ad, to, and coillir (L. colligere), to 
collect. See Coil.] To gather together; to 
crowd. 

About the caudron many cookes accoyid. Spenser. 

Accredit (ak-kredTt), v.t. [Fr. accrkliter, 
to give authority or credit to, to accredit— 

L. ad, to, and credo, crcditum, to trust. See 
CEEED. ] 1. To repose confidence in ; to 

trust ; to esteem or have a high opinion of. 
‘Their most considerable and accredited 
ministers.’ Burke. 

His party will . . . protect and aco'edzt him, in 
spite of conduct the most contradictory to their own 
principles. Sir IF. Scott. 

2. To confer credit or authority on; to 
stamp with authority. 

Being moved as well by these reasons as by many 
other which I could tell you, which accredit and 
fortifie mine opinion. Shelton. 

I am better pleased indeed that he censures some 
things than I should have been with unniixed com- 
mendation; for his censure will . . . accredit his 
praises. Cotvper. 

Hence, specifically— 3. To send with creden- 
tials, as an envoy. 

They returned to court with no further pretension 
to power or influence than an ambassador in our days 
when he returns from the country to which ^ lie is 
accredited. y, PFhiie. 

4. To ]3elieve; to put credit in. 

He accredited and repeated stories of apparitions, 
and witchcraft, and possession, so silly, as well as 
monstrous, that they miglit have nauseated the 
coarsest appetite for wonder. Sont/iey. 

Accreditation (ak-kredTt-a"shon), n. The 
act of accrediting, or state of being accred- 
ited. 

Accresce(ak-kresO,t’.f. [L.accresco,accreium, ' 
to increase, to grow to— ad, to, and cresco, 
to grow, increase.] To accrue (which see), 
Accrescence (ak-kres'sens),'?i. Act of increas- 
ing; gradual grow’th or increase; accretion. 

The silent accrescence of belief from the unwatched 
depositions of a general, never contradicted hearsay. 

Coleridge. 

Accrescent (ak-kres'sent), a. [L. accres- 
cens, accrescentis, ppr. of accresco. See 
ACCEESCB.] Increasing; growing; specifi- 
cally, in hot. applied to the parts of the 
calyx or corolla -whicli grow larger after 
flowering. 

Accrete (ak-kret'), [See Acceesce.] 
1. To grow by accretion; to gather additions 
from withoiit, [Rare.] — 2. To be added to; 
to accrue. [Rare.] 

The House (of Commons), representing every class, 
would be stronger, more dignified, better fitted to 
exercise that vast, that almost excessive power, as 
sovereign senate, which is day by day accreting to it 
more rapidly. Spectator newspaper. 

Accrete (;ik-kretO, a. Inhot. grown together. 
Accretion (ak-kre'shon), n. [L. accretio, 
accrctionis, increase, from accresco, aecre- 
tum. See Acceesce. ] 1. The act of accreting 


or accrescing; a gi’Owing to; au increase by 
natural growth; au addition; specifically, an 
increase by an acce.ssion of parts externallj'* 

•A. mineral or unorganized body can undergo no 
change save by the operation of mechanical or 
chemical forces ; and any increase of its bulk is due 
to the addition of like particles to its exterior: it 
augments not by growth but by Owen. 

2. In med. the growing together of parts 
naturally separate, as the fingers or toes.— 

3. The thing added; an accession: commonly 
used in the plural, and restricted to those 
accessions made slowly and gradually by 
some external force. 

As careful peasants with incessant toil, 

Bring earth to vines in bare and rocky soil. 

So those accretions to the mind will bring, 

Whence fond regard and just esteem will spring. 

Crache, 

4. In law, the adhering of property to some- 
thing else, by which the owner of one thing 
becomes possessed of a right to another: 
generally applied to the increase which 
sometimes takes place on land situated on 
the bank of a river or the sea. TiTieii the 
accretion is by small and imperceptible 
degrees it belongs to the owner of the land 
immediately belund, but if it is sudden and 
considerable it belongs to the crown. In 
Scots law, the term is applied to the render- 
ing any right, originally defective or imper- 
fect, complete, by some posterior act on the 
part of him from whom the right is derived. 
Thus, where one not infeft conveys land, 
giving a precept of infeftment which is acted 
on, tile subsequent infeftment of the seller 
renders valid the prior infeftment of the 
purchaser. 

Accretive (ak-kretTv), a. Of or pertaining 
to accretion; increasing by grow’th; growing; 
adding to by growth. ‘ The acci’et ive motion 
of plants.’ Glanville. 

Accriminate t (ak-krim'in-at), u.t. [L. ad, 
to, and criminor, eriminatiis, to accuse of 
crime, from crimen, a crime.] To charge 
with a crime. 

Accrimination (ak-ki'im'm-a"shon), n. 
Accusation. [Rare.] 

Accroach t (ak-krdch), v.i. [Fr. accroclier, 
to fix on a hook, from croc, crochet, a hook, 
from a root both Teutonic and Celtic See 
Crook.] l. To hook, or draw to one’s self, 
as with a hook. — 2. In old laws, to assume 
the exercise of royal prerogatives. 
Accroachment t (ak-kroch'ment), n. Act of 
accroaching; an attempt to assume the royal 
prerogative; an encroachment. 

Accrue (ak-kroO, v.i. pret. & pp. accrued; 
ppr. accruing. [Fr. accrue, n. increase, 
accrit, pp. of accroitre, to increase; O.Fr. 
accroistre, acrestre, accresser; Pr. acreisser, 
from L. acerescere, to increase, from ac for 
ad, to, and cresco, to grow, seen also in c^'es- 
cent, decrease, increase.'] l.f To grow; to 
increase; to augment. 

And though power failed, her courage did accrue. 

Spenser. 

2. To be added, as increase, profit, or dam- 
age; to be gained or obtained; to proceed or 
spring; as, a profit accrues to government 
from the coinage of copper; a loss accrues 
from the coinage of gold and silver. — Accru- 
ing costs, ill law, expenses incurred after 
judgment. 

I Accrue t (ak-krbO, n. Something that ac- 
cedes to or follows the property of another. 
Accrued (ak-krodO, a. In her. full-grown; a 
term sometimes applied to trees. 
Accrument (ak-kro'nient), 7i. That which 
accrues; addition; increase. Jer. Taylor. 
[Rare.] 

Accubatiou (ak-ku-ba'shon), n. [L. accuha- 
tio, acciibationis, a reclining, frorn acciibo, ■ 
to recline— ad, to, and cuho, to lie down, 
from root ciib or cumh, as in accumb, siic- 
cumb, recumbent, &c.] A lying or reclin- 
ing on a couch, as practised by the an- 
cients at meals, the parties placing them- 
selves with the head resting on a pillow or 
on the elbow, and the feet of one e.xtended 
behind the back of another. ‘ Which ges- 
ture . . . cannot be avoided in the laws of 
aecubation.’ Sir T. Broivne. 

Accumb t (ak-kumb'), v.i, [L. accumbo, to 
lie down— ad, to, and cimibo, a nasalized 
form of cubo, to lie down. See Accusation.] 
To recline, as at table. Bailey. 
Accumbeucy (ak-kmn'ben-si), n. State of 
being accimibent or reclining. 

Accumbent (ak-kunribent), a. [L. accum- 
bens, ppr. of accumbo, from cubo. See Ac- 
cusation.] 1, Leaning or reclining, as the 
ancients at their meals. 

The Roman recumbent, or more properly accum- 
bent posture in eating was introduced after the first 
Punic war. Arbuthnot. 


2. In hot. lying against anything ; used in 
opposition to iiictmbent, or lying upon 
something; as, accum- 
bent cotyledons. 
Accumbent t (ak-kum''- 
bent), Ji, One who re- 
clines, as at meals ; one 
placed at a dimier-table, 

A penance must be done 
by every accumbent in sitting 



Accumbent Ovule 
( Thlaspi arvense). 


out the passage through all 
these dishes. Bp. Nall. 


Accumbing t (ak-kum'bing), a. Fitted or 
intended for aecubation. ^Aec^imb^ng places. ’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Accumulate (ak-kh'mu-lat), v.t. pret. &pp. 
accumulated; ppr. accxunulating. [L. accu- 
mulo, acGiLinulatimi, to heap up— «d, to, and 
cumulus, a heap. See Cumulate, ] To heap 
up; to pile; to amass; to collect or bring 
together; as, to accumulate earth or stones; 
to accwmulate causes of misery; to accumu- 
late wealth. 

In the seventeenth century a statesman who_ was 
at the head of affiairs might easily, and without giving 
scandal, accitmulaie in no long time an estate amply 
sufficient to support a dukedom. JUctcanlay. 

Syn. To collect, pile up, amass, gather, ag- 
gregate, heap together. 

Accumiilate (ak-ku'mu-lat), v.i. To grow 
to a great size, nimiber, or quantity; to in- 
crease greatly; as, public evils accuimdate. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

Goldsmith. 


Accumulate t (ak-ku'mudat), a. Collected 
into a mass or quantity; increased; intensi- 
fied. ‘A more accunmlate degree of feli- 
city.* South. 

Accumulation (ali:-ku^mu-la."shoii),i?L^ l.Tlie 
act of accumulating; the state of being ac- 
cumulated; an amassing; a collecting toge- 


ther. 


It Is essential to the idea of wealth to be susceptible 
of accitmulatio7i ; things whiph cannot, after being 
produced, be kept for some time before being used 
are never, I tliink, regarded as wealth, jr . S'. Mill. 


Specifically, in laic, the concurrence of seve- 
ral titles to the same thing, or of several 
circumstances to the same proof.— 2. That 
which is accumulated; as, a great accumtt- 
lation of sand at the mouth of a rwer.— .Ac- 
cumulation of degrees, in universities, the 
taking of several degrees together, or at 
smaller intervals than usual, or than is gener- 
ally allowed by the vnle^.-— Accumulation of 
power, a term applied to that amount of force 
or capacity for motion which exists in some 
machines at the end of intervals of time, 
during which the velocity of the moving 
body has been constantly accelerated. 
Accumulative (ak-ku'mu-lilt-iv), a. Caus- 
ing accumulation; accumulating; heaping 
up. 

Accumulatively (ak-ku'mu-3at-iv-li), adv. 
In an accumulative maimer; in heaps. 
Accumulator (ak-ku'mu-hit-6r), 7i. One 
who or that which accumulates ; some me- 
chanical or other device by which force or 
energy is collected and stored; a kind of 
battery by which electric energy is stored 
and rendered portable till required for 


Accuracy (ak'ku-ra-si), n. [From accurate.] 
The condition or quality of being accurate; 
extreme precision or exactness ; exact con- 
foi'mity to truth, or to a rule or model; 
freedom from mistake; nicety; correctness; 
as, the value of testimony depends on its 
accuracy; copies of legal instruments should 
be taken with accuracy. 

Quickness of imagination is seen in the invention, 
fertility in the fancy, and accuracy in the expression. 

' Mryden. 

Syn. Exactness, correctness, exactitude, 
nicety, precision, carefulness. 

Accurate (ak'ku-rat), a. [L. accuratus, pre- 
pared with care — ac for ad, to,and cum, care 
See Cure.] 1. Characterized by extreme 
care ; hence, in exact conformity to truth, 
or to a standard or rule, or to a model; free 
from failure, error, or defect; exact; as, an 
accurate account; accurate measure; an ac- 
cui'ate expression; an accurate calculator 
or observer. —2. t Determinate; precisely 
fixed. 

Those conceive the celestial bodies have more ac- 
ctirate influences upon those things below. Bacon. 

, Syn. Correct, precise, exact, nice, just, 
careful 

Accurately (akOcu-rat-li), adv. In an accu- 
rate manner; with precision; without eiTor 
or defect; exactly; as, a writing acairaie??/ 
copied. 
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Accurateness (ak'kii-rat-nes), n. The state 
or qnalitj’ of being accurate ; accuracy ; 
exactness; nicetj'; precision. 

Accurse (ak-kt-rs'), v- 1 [Prefix ac for ad, or 
A. Sax, a, intens., ami curse, A. Sax. mrsiaii, 
to curse.] To imprecate misery or evil 
upon; to call do'icii curses on; to curse. 
[Now hardly used except in the past parti- 
ciple.] 

Hildebrand accursed and cast down from liis throne 
Henry IV. Sir W. Raleigh. 

Accursed, Accurst (ak-kerst' or ak-kers'- 
ed, ak-kerst'), P- and a. 1. Doomed to de- 
struction, misery, or evil of any kind; lying 
under a curse; blasted; ruined. 

The city shall be accursed. John vi. 17. 
Thro’ 3'0ii my life will be acctcrsL Temiyson. 

2. Worthy of curses or execrations ; detest- 
able; execrable; cm’sed. ‘ Deeds accursed’ 
Collins. 

Accusable (ak-kuz'a-bl), a. Liable to be 
accused or censured; chargeable with a 
crime; blamable; as, accusahle of a crime. 

Nature’s impror'ision were acctt sable, if ani- 
mals, so subject unto diseases from bilious causes, 
should want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Sir T. Browite. 

Accusant (ak-kuz'ant), n. One who accuses. 

The acatsant must hold him to the proof of the 
charge. Bp. Hall. \ 

Accusation (ak-ku-za'shon), n. 1. The act 
of charging with a crime or offence; the act 
of accusing of any wrong or injustice. — 
2, That of wiiicli one is accused; a charge 
brought against one ; the declaration con- 
taining the charge; as, the accusation 
miu’der. 

They set over his head his accusation. 

Mat. xxvii. 37. 

Syn. Charge, impeacliment, arraignment, 
indictment, crimination. 

Accusative (ak-kuz'at-iv), a. [L. aceusati- 
-at/s, accusative case. Yarro calls it casus 1 
acetisandi] l.t Producing accusations; ac- 
cusatory. 

This hath been a very accusative age. 

Sir E. Bering. 

2. In gmm. a term applied originally to the 
fourtli ease of Greek and Latin nouns, pro- 
nouns, &e., being that in which the action 
of a verb terminates or on which it falls. 
Corresponding to objective in English gram- 
mar. 

Accusative (ak-kuz^at-iv), n. The foui'th 
case of nouns and other declinable w'ords in 
Latin, Greek, &c. , corresponding to the ob- 
jective in English. 

Accusatively (ak-kuz^at-iv-li), adv. 1. In 
an accusative manner; by ^vay of accusa- 
tion.— 2. In gram, in the position or rela- 
tion of an accusative case. 

Accusatorial (ak-ku 2 'a-to"ri-al), a. Accusa- 
tory. 

Accusatorially (ak-kuz'a-t6"ri-al-li), adv. 
By way of accusation. 

Accusatory (ak-kuz'a-to-ri), a. Accusing; 
containing an accusation; as, an aceimtory 
libel. 

Accuse (ak-kuzO, u.t pret. & pp. accused; 
ppr. accusing, [L. accuso, to call to account, 
blame, indict — ad, to, and causa, cause, 
process. See Cause.] 1. To charge with, or 
declare to have committed a crime either 
by plaint or complaint, information, in- 
dictment, or impeachment ; to charge wdtli 
an offence against the laws, judicially or by 
a public process; as, to accuse one of a high 
crime or misdemeanour.— 2. To charge with 
a fault; to blame; to censure. 

Their thoughts in the meanwhile accusing or else 
e.xcusing one another. Rom. ii. 15. 

Accuse not nature ; she hath done her part. Milton. 
Followed by of before the subject of accu- 
sation, formerly sometimes by /or. 

The professors are accused o/the ill practices. 

Addison. 

Never send up the leg of a fowl at supper while 
there is a cat or dog in the house that can he accused 
/o?- running away with it. STvtft. 

—Accuse, Charge, Indict, Arraign, Impeach. 
Of these words charge is the most general, 
and may be used in making any sort of im- 
putation against a person, whether formally 
or informally, publicly or privately, and 
even in imputing special errors or defects 
to things. Thus Stillingfleet speaks of per- 
sons ^charging the Scripture with obscur- 
ity and imperfection.' Accuse commonly, 
though not invariably, expresses something 
more formal than charge, and is seldom 
used of things. Indict is a purely legal 
term, meaning to make a written accusation 
against in legal form. is properly 

to bring to answer for wrong-doing before 
a court of justice; impeach, to bring to an- 


swer for wrong-doing before one or other 
of the branches of the legislature; and when 
either of these words is used in the general 
sense of to accuse, it is intended to convey 
the idea of peculiar dignity, impressiveness, 
or solemnity. 

Accuse t (ak-kuzO, Accusation. 

York, by false acacse, doth level at my life. Shak. 

Accused (ak-kuzdO, pp. used as a noun. One 
charged with a crime ; a panel; as, the ac- 
cused was seen to enter the house. It has 
the same form in the plui’al; as, the accused 
are charged with conspiring. 
AccusemeatKak-kuz'ment), n. Accusation. 
‘By forced accusements were condemned.’ 
Holmshed. 

Accuser (ak-kuz'er), n. One who accuses or 
blames ; specifically, in km, an officer who 
prefers an accusation against a person for 
some offence, in the name of the govern- 
ment, before a tribunal that has cognizance 
of the offence. 

Accustom (ak-kus'tum), v.t. [Fr. accou- 
tumer, O.Fr. accoustumer, to accustom— ac 
for ad, to, and coustume, custom. See Cus- 
tom.] To familiarize by use or habit; to 
habituate or inure; as, to accustom one’s 
self to a spare diet; time may accustom one 
to almost anything. — Syn. To habituate, 
inure, exercise, train, familiarize. 
Accustomt (ak-kus'tum), v.i. 1. To be wont 
or habituated to do anything. 

A boat, over-freighted, sunk, and all drowned, sav- 
ing one woman, in her first popping up again, which 
most living things acaistom, got hold of the boat. 

Carew. 

2. To cohabit. 

Much better do we Britons fulfil the work of nature 
than you Romans ; we, with the best men, accustom 
openly, you, with the basest, commit private adultery. 

Milton. 

Accustomt (ali-kus'tum), n. Custom. ‘ In- 
dividual accustom of life.' Milton. 
Accustomahlet (ak-kus'tum-a-bl), a. Of 
long custom; habitual; customary. ‘Ac- 
customa.ble residence.’ Sir M. Hale. 
Accustomahiy t (ak-kus'tum-a-bli), adv. 
According to custom or habit; habitually. 
‘King’s fines accustomahlypaid.’ Bacon. 
Accustomancet (ak-kus'tum-ans), n. Cus- 
tom; habitual use or practice. ‘Through 
accustomance and negligence.’ Boyle. 
Accustomarily (ak-kus'tum-a-ri-li), adv. 
According to custom or common practice. 
[Bare.] 

Accustomary (ak-kus’tum-a-ri), a. Usual; 
customary. ‘ Usual and accustomary swear- 
ing.’ Dr. Featley. [Bare.] 

Accustomatet ^ak-kus'to-mat), a. Custom- 
ary. Card. Bainhridge. [Bare.] 
Accustomed (ak-kus'tmnd), a. 1. Often 
practised; customary; habitual; as, in their 
accustomed manner. ‘It is an accustomed 
action.’ 2. f Frequented. ‘The first 

public-house . . . having been a well-ac- 
customed inn,' Rev. R. Graves.— Z. Often 
occupied; familiar by frequent occupancy. 

My old acaistomed corner here is, 

The table still is in the nook ; 

Ah ! vanished many a busy year is 
This well-known chair since last I took. 

Thackeray, 

Accustomeduess (ak-kus'tumd-nes), n. Fa- 
miliarity. * Accustomedness to sin hardens 
the heart.' Bp. Pearce. [Bare.] 

Ace (as), n. [Fr. as, ace at dice or cards; L. 
as, a unit, a pound, a foot, <fec.; Doric Gr. 
as, ais; Attic Gr. heis, for hens, one. Allied 
to L. U71US, E, one.] 1, A unit; specifically, 
a single pip on a card or die, or the card or 
face of a die so marked.— 2. Avery small 
quantity; a particle; an atom; a trifle; as, 
a creditor will not abate an ace of his de- 
mand. ‘ I'll not wag an ace farther.’ Dry den. 
Aceldama (a-sel'da-ma), n. [Properly Bak- 
aldema, lit. field of blood.] 1. A field said 
to have lain south of Jerusalem, the same as 
the potter’s field, purchased with the bribe 
which Judas took for betraying his master, 
and therefore called the field of blood. It 
was appropriated to the interment of stran- 
gers.— 2. Used figuratively of any place 
stained by slaughter. 

The system of warfare . . . which had already 
converted immense tracts into one universal Acelda- 
^ria. De Quincey. 

Acentric (a-sen'trik), a. [Prefix a, neg., and 
eent7^e.] Kot centric; away from a centre. 
-Aceous (a'shus). [L, -acm'.] An adjec- 
tival termination of Latin origin denoting 
likeness, partaking of the qualities of, or 
Consisting of; as, farinaceoits, consisting of 
or like meal; saponaceous, resembling soap; 
argillaceoiis, consisting of clay, clayey. 
Acephala (a-sef a-la), n. pi. [Gr. aJmphalos, 
neut. pi, akephala, headless— a, priv. , and 


kephaU, head; Skr. kapdla, skull.] Adivi- 
sion of molluscous animals, like the oyster 
and scallop, correspbiiding to what in mo- 
dern classifications are known as the La- 
mellibranchiata (which see). 

Aceplialan, Acephal (a-sef'a-ian, as'ef-al), 
?i. One of the Acephala. 

Acephali (a-sef 'a-li), n. pi. [Gr. a, and keph- 
aU, a head.] 1. Eccles. (a) an Egyptian sect 
of the fifth century, who renounced commu- 
nion with the Patriarch of Alexandria, ip) 
Clergy and monks unattached, not livihg 
under episcopal jurisdiction, and bishops 
exempt from patriarchal jurisdiction, (c) A 
council of the Boman communion sum- 
moned without the authority of the pope. 
2. A class of levellers in the reign of 
Henry I. who would acknowledge no head 
or superior.— 3. A fabulous nation in Africa 
— the Blemmyes — reported by ancient 
writers to have no heads. 

Acephalistt (a-sef 'al-ist), a One who ac- 
knowledges no head or superior; in a special 
sense, one of the Acephali. 

These acephalists, who will endure no head but 
that upon their own shoulders. Bp, Gauden. 

Acephalite (a-sef al-it), n. One of the Ace- 
phali in any of the senses of that word. 

Acephalocyst (a-sef' al-6-sist), n, [Gr. a, 
priv., kepkale, head, and kystis, bag.] A 
liydatid,orroimdoroval sac, filled with fluid, 
often occurring in hundreds in the viscera 
of animals, especially in the liver. They 
were formerly regarded as parasitic animals 
or Entozoa, but more probably they are 
merely morbid, dropsical cells. Some think 
that they are the cysts of Echinococci, from 
which the animals have disappeared. 

Acephalous (a-sef'al-us),a. [Gr. a, priv., and 
kephale, a head.] 1. Without a head; head- 
less ; applied (a) in zool. to animals not 
having any head. See Acephala. {h) In 
hot. to ovaries, the style of which springs 
from their base instead of their apex, (c) In 
a7iat. to a fetus having no head. {I}ln pros. 
to a line of poetry wanting its first syllable, 
2. Wanting something essential. ‘A false 
or acephalous structure of sentence.’ De 
Quincey.— Z. Without a leader or chief. 

Acephalus ( a-sef 'al-us ), n. 1. An obsolete 
name of the Taenia or tape-worm.— 2. In 
a7iat a monster without a head -3, In pros. 
a verse defective in the beginning. 

Ace-point (as'point), n. The single spot on 
a card or die ; also, the side of a die that 
has but one spot. 

Acer (a's6r), n. [L. accr, the maple-tree.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the iiat. order 
Aceraceae or Sapindacea?, and composed of 
the maples. They are cultivated for their 
ornamental appearance, and because they 
yield good timber. A. campestw is the com- 
mon maple of English hedges, A. pseudo- 
plataitus the sycamore maple or Scotch 
plane, A. sacchm'mtmi the sugar-maple. 
Moose-w’ood is obtained from A. afriatuu!, 
an American species. See Maple and Syca- 
more. , 

Acera (as'<Sr-a), n. pi. [Gr. a, ■without, and 
keras, a horn.] 1. A family of apterous in- 
sects without antennae.— 2. A family of gas- 
teropod molluscous animals, without ten- 
tacles, akin to the Aplysiae, comprehending 
the genus Bulla. Called also Amxe. 

AceracesB (a-s6r-a'se-e),n.p?. Anat. orderof 



Aceraceoe— Common Maple {Acer ran: festre). 

a, Flower, b. Pistil (ovary, style, and stigm.a). c. 
Double winged fruit or samara, d, Section of fruit 
(single carpel with inclosed seed). 
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plants, comprehending the maples, and be- 
longing to the thalamifioral division of dico- 
tyledonous plants. There are about fifty 
species, belonging to three genera; they are 
all trees or shrubs, and inhabit the temper- 
ate parts of Europe and Asia, the north of 
India, and .North America. They yield a 
sweet mucilaginous sap, from which sugar 
Is often made. The hark is astringent, and 
yields yellow and reddish dyes. See Aobe 
and'MAPbE. 

Acerss (as'er-e). Same as Acc-m, 2. 

Aceran (as'er-an), yi. O ne of the Ac era. 

Aceras (as'6r-as), n. [Or. prefix a, without, 
and Jeer as, B. horn.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Orehidacese, differing from Orchis in 
being without a spur. A. anthropophora, 
man-orchis, is a British plant. See MAN- 
OECHIS. 

Acerh (a-serb'), a. [B. aee7%us, unripe, harsh, 
sour, tart, from sharp. Boot ae, ale, 
a sharp point. See Acid.] Sour, bitter, and 
harsh to the taste; sour, with astringency 
or roughness : a quality of unripe fruits. 
Quincy. 

Acerbate (a-sfirb' at), v. t To make sour, 
bitter, or harsh to the taste. Bailey. [Bare.] 

Acerbitade (a-s6rb'it-ud), n. Sourness; 
acerbity. Bailey. [Bare.] 

Acerbity (a-s6rb'it4), ^i. l. Sourness, with 
roughness or astringency of taste.— 2. Poign- 
ancy or severity. ^Acerbity of pain.' Bar- 
\T0U}. 'A, 

It is ever a rule, that any over-great penalty, be- 
sides the acerbity of it, deadens the execution of the 
law. Bacon. 

3. Harsimess or severity of temper. 

Talents for criticism, namely, smartness, quick 
censure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity, 
seem rather the gifts of youth than of old age. 

Pope. 

Aceric (a-ser'ik), a. [L. acer, a maple-tree.] 
Pertaining to the maple; obtained from the 
maple , — Aceric acid, an acid found in the 
Juice of the Acer campestre or common 
maple. 

Acerina (as-6r-f na),u. A genus of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, family Percidee or perches. 
The "ruffe or pope (A. cernua), common in 
many English rivers, is a type of the genus. 

Acerous, Acerose (as'6r-us, as'6r-oz), a. [L. 
acerosus, chaffy, from acus, aceris, chaff. 
The second meaning comes rather from 
acus, a needle.] In hot. (a) chaffy; resem- 
bling chaff. (&) Narrow and slender, with 



a sharp point; as, an acerous or acerose leaf, 
which is one like that of the pine or com- 
mon juniper. 

Acertainedt (a-seritand), a. [O.Er. acer- 
tai7ier, aco'te^m'. See Asoeetain and Cee- 
TAIN.] Made certain; confirmed in opinion. 
Acerval (a-s^rv'al), a. Pertaining to a heap. 
[Bare.] 

Aeervate (a-serv'at), v.t. [L. acervo, to 
heap up, from acervus, a heap,] To heap 
up, [Bare.] 

Aeervate (a-serv'at), a. In hot. heaped, or 
growing in heaps, or in closely-compacted 
clusters. 

AcervatiOEL (as-er-va'shon), n. The act of 
heainng together, Johyison. 

Acervoset (a-seiV6s), a. Full of heaps. 
Bailey. 

AcesceB.ee (a-ses'ens), n. Acescency. 
Acescency (a-ses'en-si), n. The act or pro- 
cess of becoming acescent; the process of 
becoming sour, tart, or acid; the state or 
quality of being moderately sour; sourness. 

Nurses should never give suck after fasting; the 
milk having an acescency very prejudicial to the 
. . . recipient. //''i yoncs. 

Acescent (a-ses'ent), a. [L. acescens, turn- 
ing sour, from acesco, incept, of aceo, to 
be sour. See Acii>.] Turning sour; becom- 
ing tart or acid by spontaneous decomposi- 


tion, as vegetable or animal juices or infu- 
sions. Hence, slightly sour; acidulous;:sub- 
acid.,' 

Acetablet (a'set-a-bl), n. An acetabulum; 
a measure of about one-eighth of a pint. 
HolUmd. 

Acetabulifera ( as-e-tab'u-lif'er-a), n. pi. 
[L, ttceia&alwm, a sucker, and/aro, to bear.] 
A section or order of cephalopodous mol- 
luscs, with rows of little cups or suckers on 
their arms or tentacles. Same as DWran- 
chiata. 

Acetabuliferous (as-e-tab'u-lif"er-us), a. 
Pertaining to the Acetabulifera ; having 
rows of cup-like suckers, like the cuttle-fish. 
Dana. 

Acetabulifoxm {as'e-ta-bu"Ii-form), a. In 
hot. cup-shaped. Gray. 

AcetabulUBa (as-e-tab'u-lum), n. [L., from 
acetum, vinegar. See Acm] 1, In Ro7rb. 
antiq. a vessel in ■which sauce was served to 
table, and not imlike our vinegar cruets ; 
also, a measure about one-eighth of a pint. 
2, In compar. amt. (a) the cavity of a bone 
for receiving the protuberant end of another 
bone, the two together forming the articu- 
lation called enarthrosis; especially the 
cavity of the os innominatum, which re- 
ceives the head of the thigh-bone. (&)A 
term applied to the cotyledons or lobes of 
the placenta of ruminating animals, (e) In 
insects, the socket of the trunk in which 
the leg is inserted, (d) The cup-like sucker 
with •which the arms of the cuttle-fish and 
other molluscs are provided.— 3. In bot. (a) 
the cup- or saucer-like fructification of 
many lichens. (&) The receptacle of certain 
fungi.— 4. In music, a very ancient kind of 
kettle-drum. 

Acetal (a-se'tal), n. (CeH^Oa.) A colourless, 
mobile liquid, with an agreeable odour, pro- 
duced by the imperfect oxidation of alcohol, 
under the influence of platinum black. Slow 
combustion converts it into acetic acid. 
Acetamide (a-set'a-mid), n. (N H2C2H3O.) 
A white crystalline solid, produced by dis- 
tilling ammonium acetate, or by heating 
ethyl acetate mth strong aqueous ammonia. 
It acts both as a base and an acid, combin- 
ing on the one hand with hydrochloric acid, 
and on the other forming salts by the re- 
placement of one of its hydrogen atoms by 
metals. 

Acetarious (as-e-ta'ri-us), a. A tenn ap- 
plied to plants containing acetary; more 
appropriately to plants used in maldng 
salads ; such as lettuce, mustard and cress, 
endive, &c. 

Acetary (as'e-ta-ri), n. [L. acetaria, herbs 
eaten raw with vinegar and oil, from acetum, 
vinegar. See Acid.] An acid pulpy sub- 
stance in certain fruits, as the pear. 
Acetate (as'e-tat), n. A salt formed by the 
union of acetic acid with a base. 

Acetated (as'e-tat-ed), a. Combined with 
acetic acid. 

Acetic (a-set'ik), a. [L. acetum, -vinegar.] 
Having the properties of vinegar; sour.— 
Acetic acid (C2H4O2), an acid prepared by 
the oxidation of alcohol (acetous fermenta- 
tion), the dry distillation of wood (in which 
case it is called pyroligneous acid), by de- 
composing an acetate, &c. It has a pecu- 
liar sharp smell and strong acid taste. It 
exists in vinegar in a dilute and impure 
form. In its pure state it is, at ordinary 
winter temperatures, a crystalline solid, 
and is known as glacial or o'ystallme acetic 
acid.— -Acetic ethers, compounds consisting 
of acetates of alcohol radicals. Common 
acetic ether is a colourless, apple-flavoured, 
volatile fluid, and is a flavouring constitu- 
ent in many wines. It is made artificially 
by distilling a mixture of alcohol, oil of 
vitriol, and acetate of potash. 
Acetification (a-set'i-fi-ka"shon), n. The act 
of acetifying or making acetous or sour; tlie 
process of becoming acetous; the operation 
of making vinegar.— C/ienucaZ acetification, 
or the conversion of wine, beer, cider, and 
alcoholic fluids into acetic acid, is now sup- 
posed to be due to a minute mycoderma, a 
special vegetable organized being of the 
very simplest form, possessed of the power 
of almost inconceivably rapid developtnent, 
as well as of fixing the oxygen of the air and 
transmitting it to the alcohol, thus estab- 
lishing incomplete combustion. 

Acetifier (a-set'i-fi-6r), n. An apparatus for 
hastening the acidification of fermented 
liquors by exposing a large surface to the 
air, used in making vinegar. 

Acetify (a-set'i-fi), v. t. pret. & pp. acetified; 
ppr. acetifying. [L. acetum, vinegar, and 


/acio, to make.] To convert into acid or 
' vinegar.' ■ 

Acetify (a-set''i-fi), v.L To become acid ; to 
be converted into vinegax*. 

Acetimeter, Acetometer (as-et-im'et-er, 
as-et-om'et-er), n. [L. acetum, vinegar, and 
Gr. 7netro7i, measure,] An instrument for 
ascertaining the strength or purity of acids; 
an acidimeter. 

Acetimetry (as-et-irn'et-ri), The act or 
method of ascertaining the strength or pur- 
ity of acids. 

Acetone (as'et-6n), n. 1. A limpid mobile 
liquid (CgHfiO), with an agreeable odour and 
a strong peppermint-like taste, produced 
by the destructive distillation of acetates.— 
2 . The general name for a class of compounds 
which may be regarded a,s built -up of an 
acid and alcoholic radical. 

Acetopathy (as-et-op'a-thi), «. [L, acctu77i, 
vinegar, and Gr-jpat/ms, suffering.] A method 
of treating ailments by applying dilute 
acetic acid to the surface of the body above 
the spine and the parts affected. 

Acetosityt (as-et-os'i-ti), 71. The state or 
quality of being acetous or sour ; sourness; 
tartness. 

Acetous, Acetose (a-se'tus, as-et-6s'), a. 
[L. acetum, vinegjir.] 1- Having a sour taste; 
acid. "An accfoita spirit.' 2. Causing 

or connected with acetification; as, acetous 
fermentation.— Acetous fe 7 'm^ntation, the 
process by which alcohoHc Mquids, as beer 
or wine, yield acetic acid by oxidation. 
See under Acetification.— A cefows* acid, a 
term formerly applied to impure and dilute 
acetic acid, under the notion that it w'as 
composed of carbon and hydrogen in the 
same proportions as in acetic acid, but with 
less oxygen. It is now known that no such 
acid exists, so that this term is not now in 
use. 

Acetum (a-se'tnm), 71. [L. , from aceo, to be 
sour. See Acid.] Vinegar (which see). 
Acetyle (as'e-til), n. (C2H3O.) A hypotheti- 
cal radical supposed to exist in acetic acid 
and its derivatives. Aldehyde may be re- 
garded as the hydride, and acetic acid as 
the hydrate of acetyle. 

Ach,t Achet (ach), n. [Fr. ache, from L. 
apimn, parsley, from apis, a bee, bees being 
fond of parsley.] A kind of parsley. Hol- 
land. 

Achaean, Achaiau (a-ke'an, a-ka'an), 71. and 
a. See Achean. 

Achate t (a-kat'), n. An agate. " The chris- 
tall, Jacinth, achate, ruby red.’ John Taylor. 
Achate, t 7 %. [Fr. ac}iete7', O.Fr. achater, 
achapter, to purchase, from L.L. aecapta7'e, 
to acquire, from L. ac for ad, to, and cap- 
tare, to snatch at, to strive to get, intens. of 
eapio, to take.] 1. Purchase; contract; bar- 
gain. Ckauce7\—2. A thing purchased; spe- 
cifically, in pi. provisions: in this sense wi*it- 
ten also Acates. 

The kitchen clerke, that hight Digestion, 

Did order all th’ achates in seemly wise. Spettser. 

Achatina (a-ka-ti'na), n, [L. achates, an 
agate.] A genus of pulmonate gasteropod- 
ous Mollusca, family Helicidte, wdiich feed 
on trees and shrubs in warm climates, such 
as Africa and the West Indies. Agate-snails 
is a name by which they are popularly 
known. Some of them have shells which 
are among the largest of land shells. Two 
small species, A. acicula and A. octina, are 
found in England. 

Acliatour,t n. [Norm. Fr., a purchaser. 
See Achate, Caterer.] a purchaser; a 
pun'-ej'-or; a caterer. Written also Acater. 
a gentil maunciple was ther of a temple, 

Of which achaioitrs mighten take exemple 
For to be %vys in beyyng vitatile, Chancer. 

Ache (ak), m [A. Sax. ace, mce, ece, ache, 
pain; acan, to ache; O.E. a/ce, ache, hache, 
eche; conjectured to be from, natural cry 
expressive of pain or grief; comp. G. ach, 
pain; interj. ach/ Ban. ah' ah! Gr. aehos, 
pain.] Pain, or continued pain, in opposi- 
tion to sudden twinges, or spasmodic pain; 
a continued gnawing pain as in toothache 
or earache. Both verb and noun were for- 
merly often pronounced, dowm at least to 
the time of Swift, with oh sounded as in 
church; though the old spelling ake suffi- 
ciently shows that the other pronunciation 
must also have been used. In the follow- 
ing couplet ache is made to rhyme with 
patch:— 

Or Gellia wore a velvet mastic patch 

Upon her temples when no tooth did ache. 

Bp. Hall. 

Thus pronounced, the plural of the noun and 
similar forms of the verb were dissyllabic. 


ACHE 


ACID 



Achene— Lettuce and 
Ranunculus. 


A coming shower your shooting corns presage 
Old ao’t^s throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 

Swi/t. 

This pronunciation was used, on the stage 
at least, even in the present century, hemg 
required by the metre in such passages as 
the following.; ■' 

ri! rack thee with old cramps; 

Fill all thy bones with ac/ies; make thee roar. 

S/itzA. 

Ache (ali), v.i. [See the noun.] To suffer 
pain; to have or he in pain, or in continued 
pain; to be distressed. ‘ The sense aches at 
thee.' Shak See under noun. 

Acheaa (a*ke'an), a. Pertaining to Achaia 
in Greece, and a celebrated league or con- 
federacy established there. This state lay 
on the Gulf of Corinth, within Peloponnesus. 
Written also Aehcean, Aehaian. 

Achean (a-ke'an), n, A native or inhabitant 
of Achaia. 

Aclieenese (ach''eii-ez), a. Pertaining to 
Aeheen in the island of Sumatra. 

Acheenese (ach'en-ez), n. sing, and pi. A 
native or inhabitant of Aeheen. 

Acheilary (a-ki'ia-ri), a. [Gr. a, priv., and 
cheilos, the lip.] Without a lip; specifically, 
in hot a term denoting the absence of the 
labellum or lip in monstrous flowers of 
Orchidaceso. 

Achekedjt 'PP- Choked. Chaucer. 
Achelor.t Ashlar. 

Achene, Acheninm (a-keii', a-ke'ni-um), n. 
[Gr. ft, priv. , and cliaino, 
to yawn, to gape.] In 
hot a small dry car- 
pel, containing a single 
seed, which does not 
open or dehisce when 
ripe. It is exemplified 
in the common butter- 
cup and other members 
of the nat. order Ean- 
unculaceiie, as well as in the orders Bora- 
ginacefe, Compositse, &c. 

Achemar (a-ker'nrir), n. Same as Acarnar. 
Acherontia (ak-er-on'shi-a), n. A genus of 
nocturnal lepidopterous insects, family 
Sphingidos. A. atropos is the death’s-head 
moth, or death’s-head hawk - moth. See 
under I)eath’s-he.U). 

Acherset (ak'^r-set), n. An ancient measure 
of corn, supposed to be about 8 bushels. 
Acheta (ak'e-ta), n. [L. acheta, the male 
cicada, Dor. aehetas, lit. the chirper, from 
Gr. echeo, to sound.] A generic name some- 
times used as equivalent to Gryllus. See 
GRYLLID-E. 

Achetidse (a-ket'i-de), n. pi [Acheta, and 
Gr. eiclos, resemblance.] A name given by 
some naturalists to the Gryllid®, or cricket 
family. See G-RYLLiBiE. 

Ache-weed (ak'wed), n. See Goutwort. 
Achia, Achiar (a'cha, achar),'7i, An Indian 
name for the pickled shoots of the young 
bamboo (Bambusa aruadimeea), used as a 
condiment. 

Achievable (a-ehev'a-bl), a. [See Achieve.] 
Capable of being achieved or performed. 

To rake a dead man to life doth not involve con- 
tradiction, and is therefore, at least, achievable by 
Omnipotence. Barrow. 

Achievance (a-cliev'ans), n. Performance; 
achievement. ' His noble acts and achiev- 
ances.’ Sir T. Myot, [Bare.] 

Achieve (a-chev'), r.t. pret. &pp. achieved; 
ppr. achieving. [Fr. achever, to finish, to 
bring to end, from prefix a, to, and O.Fr. 
cheve, ¥i\ehcf, the head or end, froinL. caput, 
the head. See Chief.] 1. To perform or exe- 
cute; to accomplish, as some great enter- 
prise ; to finish or carry on to a final and 
prosperous close. 

And now great deeds had been achieved. Milton. 

2. To gain or obtain, as the result of exer- 
tion; to bi'iug about, as by effort. 

Show all the spoils by valiant kings achieved. Prior. 
I have achieved that reputation, I suppose. Dickens. 

Achieve (a-chev'), v.i. To accomplish some 
enterprise; to bring about a result intended. 

Fights dragnn-Iike, and does achieve as soon 

As draw his sword. Shak. 

Achievement (a-dievhient), n. l.The act of 
achieving or performing; an obtaining by 
exertion; accomplishment; as, the achieve- 
vwnt of one’s object. — 2. That which is 
achieved; a great or heroic deed; something 
accomplished by valour or lioldness. 

The imagination of Xerxes was inflamed with the 
prospect of rivalling or surpassing the achiezienients 
of his glorious predecessors. Bp. Thirhvall, 

3. In her. an escutcheon or ensign armorial: 
a tenn now generally applied to the funeral 


shield or hatchment affixed to the dwelling- 
house of a deceased person or in a church. 



Achiever (a-chev'er), n. One who achieves 
or accomplishes. 

Achillea (a-kil-le'a), n. [From a belief that 
Achilles used a plant of this genus to cure 
Telephus.] A genus of plants; the milfoil 
genus. See Milfoil. 

Achilleid (a-kil'le-id), Ji. A name (rendered 
familiar by Grote, the historian of Greece^ 
given to those books (i. viii. and xi.-xxii.) 
of the Iliad in which Achilles is prominent. 
They are supposed to have formed a separate 
and original poem, afterwards enlarged and 
expanded by additions, descriptive of various 
episodes in the Trojan war, in which other 
heroes than Achilles flgui'e conspicuously, 
the whole forming an epic of the Trojan 
war, and called the Iliad. Those critics 
who recognize a personal Homer as the au- 
thor of the Iliad and Odyssey suppose that 
the Achilleid was an earlier effort, after- 
wards developed, or that he found the 
Achilleid and made it the nucleus of a more 
extended epic. 

AcMllis tendo (a-kilTis ten' do), n. [L.] In 
anat the tendon of Achilles ; the strong 
tendon of the gastro-cnemius and soleus 
muscles, which is inserted in the heel ; so 
called because the heel was said to have 
been the only vulnerable part of the hero. 
AcMmenes (a-kim'e-nez), n. [Perhaps from 
L. achcemenis, name of an Indian plant. ] A 
genus of tropical and sub-tropical American 
plants, nat. order Gesneracem, much culti- 
vated in our hothouses on account of their 
ornamental character. Many new fonns, 
developing greater variety and attractive- 
ness than are to he found in the original 
kinds, have been obtained in the cultivated 
state. They grow to from 1 to 2 feet high. 
Aching (ak'ing), p. and a. Enduring or 
causing pain; painful. 

What peaceful hours I once enjoy’d, 

How SAveet their memory still ; 

But they have left an aching void 
The Avorld can never fill. Cowper. 

Achiote (a-chi-o'ta), u. [Sp., from achiolt, 
the original Indian name of the tree.] The 
arnotto-tree, and the dye obtained from it. 
See Arnotto. 

Achira (a-che'ra), n. A plant of the genus 
Ganna (C. edulis), with a large esculent root, 
yielding tous-les-mois, a starch superior to 
the ordinary arrow-root. Its tubers are 
eaten as food in Chili and Peru. 

Achirite (ak'i-rit), n. [After Achir Maned, 
M’ho first brought it from Siberia, and tried 
to dispose of it for emerald.] Emerald 
malachite. 

Achirus (a-kf rus), n. [Gr. a, priv., anAcheir, 
a hand.] A genus of fishes, family Pleuro- 
nectida) (flat-fislies), distinguished from all 
the other genera by the total want of pec- 
toral fins; hence their name. They abound 
mostly in the East and West Indies, keeping 
near the shores and furnishing a plentiful 
supply of wholesome food to the inhabi- 
tants. They resemble the common sole in 
appearance. 

Achlamydate (a-klam'id-at), a. [Gr. a, priv. , 
and chlamys, ehlamydos, b. cloBk.} In zool 
not possessing a mantle; as, aehlamydate 
Branchiogasteropoda. 

Achlamydese (a-kla-mid'e-e), n. pi A group 
of dicotyledonous plants which want both 
calyx and corolla, as the willows, oaks, and 
birches. 

Achlamydeous (a-kla-mid'e-iis), a. [Gr. a, 


Fate, far, fat, frill; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


priv., and chlamys, a mantle.] A term ap- 
iffied to plants which have neither calyx 
nor corolla, and whose liowers are conse- 
quently destitute of a covering, or naked; 
without floral envelope. 

Aclilya (akli-a), n. pi [Gr. ftcAZys, gloom, 
obscurity— from the doubt regarding their 
affinities.] A remarkable group of water 
plants referred by some botanists to the 
algre, but by others supposed to be aquatic 
fonns of some fungi. They grow parasiti- 
ca, lly on dead flies lying in water, on fish, 
frogs, or decaying plants. They look like 
little gelatinous tufts, and are composed of 
colourless filaments. 

Achmite (ak'mit), n. Same as Acmite. 
Achor (a'kor), n. [Gr. achor, dandruff.] 
Scald-head, a disease of infants, the face, 
and often the neck and breast, becoming 
incriisted with thin yellowish or greenish 
scabs. It arises in minute whitish pustules 
which discharge a viscid fluid, which dries 
into a scab, and is believed to be due to the 
growth of a fungus. 

Achorion (a-koi*'i-on), n. [See Achor.] A 
name sometimes given to the fungus which 
produces the disease achor. 

Achras (ak'ras), n. [Gr. achras, the wild 
pear-tree.] A genus of tropical trees, nat. 
order Sapotacem, with entire leathery leaves, 
and yielding a copious milky fluid when 
wounded. One species, A. Sapota (called 
also Sapota Achras), is the sapodilla plum. 
See Sapodilla, 

Achromatic (ak-ro-mat'ilc), a. [Gr, ft, priv. , 
and chroma, cliromatos, colour.] Destitute 
of colour; transmitting light without de- 
composing it into its primary colours ; as, 
an achromatic lens or telescope. — Achro- 
matic lens, a lense usually composed of two 
separate lenses, a concave and a convex 
one, made from substances, as crown-glass 
and flint-glass, having different refractive 
and dispersive powers, with the curvatures 
so adjusted that the chromatic aberration 
jjroduced by the one is corrected by the 
other, and light emerges from the compound 
lens undecomposed.— A c/iromftric telescope, 
microscope, a telescope or microscope in 
which the chromatic aberration is corrected, 
usually by means of an achromatic object- 
glass. 

Achromaticity (akT’o-ma-tis'l-ti), n. State 
of being achromatic. 

Achromatism (ak-ro'ma-tizm), n. The state 
of being achromatic; want of colour. See 
Achromatio. 

Achromatize (a-kro'ma-tiz), v.t To de- 
prive of colour. 

Achromatopsy (a-kro'ma-top-si), n. [Gr. a, 
priv., chroma, colour, and opsis, sight.] 
Colour blindness, or inability to see or dis- 
tinguish colours. 

Achronic, Achronical (a-lo-on'ik, a-broiff- 
ik-al), ft.. See ACRONYC. 

Acicnla (a-sik'u-la), n. pi. Aciculse (a-sik'n- 
le). [L. acicula, a needle.] A name given 
by naturalists to a spine or prickle of an 
animal or plant. 

Acicular (a-sik'u-16r), a. [L. acicula, dim. 
of acus, a needle; allied to L. acies, Gr. ake, 
a point. See Acid.] Having the shape of a 
needle; having sharp points like needles; 
needle-shaped; as, an ftdctdftr prism is one 
with the crystals long, slender, and straight, 
as actinolite. 

Acicularly (a-sik'u-16r-li), adv. In an aci- 
cular manner ; in the manner of needles or 
prickles. 

Aciculate, Aciculated (a-sik'u-lat, a-sik'i- 
lat-ed), a. Needle-shaped ; acicular. 
Aciculiform (a-sik''u-ii-form), a. [L. acicula, 
a needle, and /oma, shape.] Having the 
form of a needle or needles. 

Acicullis (a-sik'u-lus), n. [Dim. of L. acus, 
a needle.] In hot. a strong bristle. 

Acid (asfid), a. [L, acidits, sour, from root 
ac, ak, a point, seen in ac^ts, a needle; acuo, 
to sharpen; acies, the point or edge of a 
sword; ftcer, sharp; «ceo, to )>e sour; ace- 
tum., vinegar, and in Q v.ahe, aJeron, a point. 
The Greek ok, seen in oxys, sharp, s', swift, 
Lioculus, the eye, is a modified form of the 
same root. The A. Sax. ceced, cced, vinegar, is 
one of the few non-ecclesiastical words ])or- 
rowed bythe Anglo-Saxons from theBomans. 
This root appears in many English words 
(mostly from the Latin), as acrid, acrimony, 
acumen, acute, ague, axe, edge, &c.] Sour, 
sharp, or biting to the taste; liaving the 
taste of vinegar; as, acid fruits or liquors. 
Acid (asTd), n. A sour substance ; specifi- 
cally, in chem. a compound having all or 
most of the following properties':— (1) A 
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n: 


sour taste. [Strong acids require large dilu- 
tion with water to make this perceptible.] 
(2) Solubility in water. (3) The power of 
changing most organic blue and violet co- 
lours into red, and of restoring original 
colours altered by an alkali. (4) The power 
of decomposing most carbonates, causing 
effervescence, (p) The power of uniting in 
definite proportions with the metals, called 
bases, forming salts, the metal replacing 
the hydrogen of the acid. (6) The power 
of exchanging the whole or part of their 
hydrogen for an alkaline metal presented 
to them in the form of a hydrate : this last 
is the only essential property of acids. 
Acldiferous (as-id-if6r-us), a. [E. acid, and 
L. /e>’o, to bear.] Bearin^i, producing, or 
containing acids, or an acid..~~-Acidi^m'ons 
‘■minerals, minerals which consist of an earth 
combined with an acid, as carbonate of lime, 
alnmlnite, &c. ' 

AcMifiable (a-sidT-ff-a-bl), a. [From Acid- 
ipi'.] Capable of being acidified or con- 
verted into an acid. 

Acidification ( a-sid' i-fi-ka''shon), n. The 
act or process of acidifying or changing into 
an acid. 

Acidifier (a-sidT-fi-6r), n. One who or that 
which acidifies; an acetifier; specifically, in 
cheui, that which has the property of con- 
verting a substance into an acid. 

Acidify (a-sidT-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. acidified; 
ppr. ackUj'xjing. [E. acid, and L. facio, to 
make.] To make acid; to convert into an 
acid. 

Acidimeter (as-id-im'et-<Jr), n. [E. acid, and 
On:, mctron, measure.] An instrimient for 
determining the purity or strength of acids, 
founded on the principle mentioned under 
Acidimetry. 

Acidimetry (as-id-im'et-ri), n. The mea- 
surement of the strengtii of acids; especi- 
ally the process of estimating the amount of 
acid in any liquid by finding how much of a 
standard alkaline solution is required to 
exactly neutralize a measured quantity of 
the given solution. 

Acidity, Acidness (a-sidT-ti, asTd-nes), n. 
The quality of being acid or sour; sour- 
ness; tartness; sharpness to the taste. 
Acidulate (a-sid'u-lat), v.t pret. &pp. acidu- 
lated; ppr. acidulating^. [Fr. acidider, to 
make slightly sour; Jj.acidulus, slightly sour. 
See Acid.] To tinc- 
ture with an acid; to 
make acid in a mo- 
derate degree. Ar- 
huthnot 

Acidulous (a-sid'u- 
lus), a. [L. acidulus, 
slightly sour. See 
Acid.] Slightly sour; 
sub-acid; as cream of 
tartar, oranges, goose- 
berries, &c. 

Aciform (as'i -f orm), 

[L. acus, a needle, and 
forma, form.] Shaped 
like a needle. 

Aciuaceous (as-in-fF- 
shus), a. [L. acinus, 
a grape-stone or ker- 
nel] Full of kernels, 

Acinaces (a-sin'a- 
sez), n. [Jj. , from Gr. 
aJcinakes, a Persian 
sword; Per. aheneJc, a 
short Bwoi'd— alien, a 
sword, and ek, a di- 
minutive termina- 
tion. ]A short, straight 
dagger, worn on the right side, peculiar to 
the Scythians, Medes, and Persians. 
Acinaciform (as-in-asT-form), a. [L. acin- 
aces, a seimetar, Gr. aldnakes, and L. forma, 
form. ] Formed like or resembling a scime- 
tar; a.s, an acinaciform leaf, that 
is, one which has one edge con- 
vex and sharp and the other 
straight and thick, as in ;Mesem- 
bryanthemum. 

Acinarious (as-in-a'ri-us), a. In 
bot. covered with little spheri- 
cal stalked vesicles resembling 
grape-seeds, as in some alga3. 

Acineta (a-sin-eTa), n. A genus 
of noble epiphytal orchids, from 
Central America, much prized in 
our hothouses.^ , _ Acinaciform 

Acmiform (a-sniT-form), «, [L. Leaf, 
acima'?, agrape-stone,and/oma, 
shape. ] Having the form of grapes, or Ijeing 
in clusters like grapes; in anat. applied to 
many glands. 



Figure wearing the 
Acinaces. 


Acinose, Aciuous (asln-6s, as'in-us), pj. 
acinus, a grape-stone.] Consisting of minute 
granular concretions. 

Acinus (asTn-us), ji, pi. Acini (as'in-i). [L. , 
a grape-stone.} 1. In miat. a name some- 
times given to certain glands or glandular 
bodies, as the pancreas.-— 2. In bot. one of the 
small grains which makeup some kinds of 
fruit, as the blackberry, raspberry, &e. ; also, 
a grape-stone. 

Acipenser (as-i-pen'sOr), a. [L.] A genus 



Acipenser— Head of Sturgeon. 

of cartilaginous ganoid fishes, family Aci- 
penseridce or Sturionidee, distiuguished by 
the bony scales or plates arranged at inter- 
vals along the body in five longitudinal 
rows. The gills are free as in osseous fishes, 
the snout long and conical, and the mouth 
retractile, toothless, and projecting from 
the under surface of the head. The genus 
includes the sturgeon, sterlet, huso, &c. 
Acipeuseridse <asT-pen-se"ri-de), n.pl. The 
sturgeon family, otherwise called the Stii- 
'rionidm. 

Aciurgy (as-i-^r'ji), n. [Gr. aids, a point or 
something sharp, and ergon, operation.] 
Operative surgery. [Rare.] 

Ackele,t v.t See akele. 

Acketon (ak'ton), n. Same as Acton. 
Ack-man (ak'nian), n. A sailor’s term for 
a fresh-water thief, or one "who steals on 
navigable rivers. Called also an Ack-pirate. 
Sailor’s Word-book. 

Acknow t (ak-no'), v.t. [A. Sax. oncncavan, 
to acknowledge. ] To recognize; to acknow- 
ledge; to confess. 

You will not be acknorvn, sir, •why, ’tis wise : 

Thus do all game.sters, at all games dissemble. 

B. yonson. 

Acknowledge (ak-noHeJ), v.t pret. & pp. 
acknowledged; ppr. acknowledging. [Verbal 
prefix a, and knowledge, O.E. cnaudece, 
Imawlage, knoioleche, to acknowledge; from 
the noun (which see).] 1. To own or recog- 
nize by avowal as possessing a particular 
character, or as having certain claims ; to 
recognize or admit as justly represented in 
a certain light ; to assent to the truth of ; 
as, to acknoivledge the existence of a God ; 
to acknowledge the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures; to acknowledge a child. 

He that ackno-wledgeih the Son hath the Father 
also. I Jn. ii, 23, 

The influence attributed to Cecrops ... indicates 
that .\thens was acknotvledged as the head of tin's 
confederacy. Bp. Thirlivall. 

The ambassador was ackntmledged at the court of 
St. James. Macaulay, 

2. To own or confess, as implying a con- 
sciousness of guilt. 

I acknoTuledged my sin unto thee. I said, I will 
confess my transgressions. Ps. xxxii. 5. 

3. To own with gratitude; to own as a 
benefit. 

They his gifts acknowledge not. Milion. 

4. To own or avow receiving; as, please to 
acknoivledge tliis letter.— 5. To show recog- 
nition by some act, as by a bow, nod, smile, 
lifting the hat, &c,, as a mark of friendship 
or respect ; to salute ; as, she met him in 
tlie street, but barely acknoivledged him. — 
Acknowledge, Confess. Acknoivledge, as con- 
trasted with confess, and applied to things, 
is usually to admit that we ourselves see 
and know that we are at fault in acting in 
a certain way, to allow the truth or justice 
of some stricture to which we are directly or 
tacitly subjected, as to acknowledge a fault, 
to acknowledge our ignorance ; confess, on 
the other hand, is to make known, whether 
referring to anything alleged against' us or 
not; to confess sins is to make them known, 
to acknowledge them is to admit that they 
are sins. Confess is generally applied to 
actions of more moment than acknowledge. 
We confess sins and crimes; we acknowleage 
errors, mistakes, and faults. 

All that was required of him to insure forgiveness 
was to acknowledge that he was in fault. 

Miss BraMon. 

And both 

Humbly their faults and pardon begg’d. Milton, 

known; rect^ized; admitted^ as, an acknow- 
ledged mBcdl; acknowledged iQ.ct. 


Acknowledger (ak-noFej-er), n. One wlio 
acknowledges. 

Acknowledgment (ak-noHej-ment), n. 
1. The act of acknowledging; as, (a) confes- 
sion; avowal; as, the acknoidedgmeiit of a 
fault, (b) The act of recognizing the exist- 
ence, authority, truth, or genuineness of; as, 
the acknouiedgrnent of a God or of a public 
niinister; the acknowledgment of a deed. 

Imiriediately upon the txckno 7 vledg 7 nent of the 
Christian faith, the eunuch was baptized by Philip. 

Hmker. 

(c) The owning of a benefit received, ac- 
companied with gratitude; an expression 
of thanks ; as, to render one’s aclmouiedg- 
Tdents for a kindness. — 2. Something given 
or done in return for a favour. SrnoUetL-- 
Acknowledgment inmiey, in law, money paid 
according to the customs of some manors 
by copyhold tenants 011 the death of a lord. 
Ack-pirate (ak'pi-rat), n. See ACK-3rAN. 
Aclide (aklid), n. [I. acUs. adftJis, a small 
javelin.] A heavy missive weapon formerly 
used. It was formed of a short thick club 
studded with sharp points, and was at- 
tached to a cord which enabled the soldier 



Aclide.—From Chesnel. 


to draw it back after having launched it 
against an enemy. 

Aclinic (a-ldinTk), a. [Gr. neg. prefix a, 
and klino, to incline. ] Having no inclina- 
tion.— Ac Wnic line, the name given by Pro- 
fessor August to an irregular curve in the 
neighhourhood of the terrestrial equator, 
where the magnetic needle balances itself 
horizontally, having no dip. It has been also 
termed the Magnetic Equator. 

Acme (akTne,), n. [Gr. akme, a point. Root 
ak. See ACID.] 1. The top or highest point; 
the fiu’thest point attained; the utmost 
reach, ‘ Its acme of human prosperity and 
greatness.’ Burke.-— 2. The maturity or per- 
fection of an animal,— 3. In med. the height 
or crisis of a disease.— 4. People of mature 
age collectively. [Rare.] 

He must be one that can instruct your youth, 

And keep your acme in the state of truth, 

B. yonsm. 

Acmite (ak'mit), n. [Gr. akrne, a sharp 
point.] A mineral of a brownish -black or 
reddish-brown colour, isomorphous with 
augite, consisting of bisilicate of iron, sili- 
cate of soda, and alumina: so called from 
the form of its crystals. It is, perhaps, an 
altered form of pyroxene (which see). 

Acne (ak'ne), n. [Origin doubtful] An erup- 
tion of pimples or tubercles, especially on 
the face, due to inflammation of the hair 
follicles or sebaceous glands. Called also 
iSi/com’ (which see). 

Acnestis (ak-nes'ti.s), n. [Gr. aknestis, from a, 
priv., and knno, to rub or gnaw.] That part 
of the spine in quadrupeds, extending from 
between the slioulder-blades to tlie loins, 
w'hicli the animal cannot reach to scratch. 

A-COCk Bill (a-kok' bil), a. or adi\ Eaut. 
a term denoting («) the position of an anchor 
when it hangs down liy its ring from the 



cat-head; and (b) the position of the yards 
when they are topped up at an angle with 
the deck. 

Acoie,t v.i. [See Accoy,] To make quiet. 

Acoidt (a-koldO, a. [Prefix a for on, or fur 
old intens. prefix of, and cold. Comp. 
aweary, athirst, alvwngered, awry.l Gobi 
‘Poor Tom’s acoUV Shak. 
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ACOLL^ 


ACQXJAINfANCB 


Acolle (a-Icol-u), 2 >. and a. See Accollb, 
Acology, Akology (ak-oro-ji), n. iGv. akos, 
a remedy, and logos, a discourse.] Ine doc- 
trine of remedies or the materia medica. 
Acolyte (ak'o-lit), n. [Fr., from L.L. acohj- 
thu)-\ an acolyte; Or. alcalovthos, a follower.] 

1. One who waits on a person; an attendant. 
‘ With such chiefs, and with James and J ohn 
as acohjtes.^ Motley. — 2. In the R, Cath, Ch. 



Acolytes, 

the highest of the inferior orders of clergy, 
whose office it is to follow and serve the 
superior orders in the ministry of the altar, 
light the candles, prepare the elements of 
the sacraments, &c.— -3. In astron. an atten- 
dant or accompanying star or other heavenly 
body; a satellite. 

Acolyth, Acolythe (ak'o-lith). See Aco- 
lyte. 

AcolsrtMst, Acolothist (a-kol'i-thist, a-kol'- 
o-thist), n. Same as Acolyte. 

Acomher, t v, t. To encumber ; to clog ; to 
overwhelm. 

And lette his sheep acombered in the mire. 

Chaucer. 

Acondylous, Acondylose (a-kon'di-lus, a- 
konhli-los), a. [G-r. neg. ;^refix and kon- 
dylos, a joint.] In hot jointless. 

Aconite (ak'on-it), n. [L. aaonitim, Gr, 
akoniton.] The plant wolf ’s-bane or monk’s- 
hood, Acomtum Nayellus. See Aconitum. 
—Winter aconite (Emnthis hyemalis). See 
Eranthis. 

Aconitic (ak-on-itTk), a. Of or pertaining 
to aconite.— •Aco?wfic aefd, a tribasic acid 
(Cfi Hr, Ofi) obtained from species of the genus 
Aconitum. It occurs as an amorphous mass, 
and forms three classes of salts. 

Aconitin, Aconitine (ak-on'it-in), n. [See 
Aconitum.] (C30H47NO7.) A highly poison- 
ous narcotic alkaloid, got from the roots 
and leaves of several species of Aconitum. 
It forms white powdery grains, or a com- 
pact, vitreous, transparent mass ; is bitter, 
acrid, and very soluble in alcohol It is an 
important anodyne in neuralgia, and con- 
tracts the pupil of the eye. One-tenth of 
a grain is sufficient to kill a sparrow in- 
stantly. 

Aconitum (ak-on-Ftum), n. [L.; Gr. akon- 
Iton, a poisonous plant, like monk’s-hood.] 
A genus of poisonous plants, nat. order 
Ptanimculaceic, The species are hardy, her- 
baceous plants, many of them of great 
beauty. The Bisk or Bikh of ISTepaul, used 
in poisoning arrows, &c., is derived from a 
plant of this genus, supposed to be a variety 
ot A. Napellus. See Wolf’s-bane. 
Acontiadae (a-kon-tfa-de), n. pi. A family 
of saurian reptiles, of which the genus 
Acoutias is the type. It includes three 
genera. See Acontias. 

Acontias (a-kon''ti-as), n. [Gr. akontim, a 
dart, from a/ron, a dart,] 1. A genus of timid 
lacertian reptiles, group Scincoidei, which 
have rudiments only of the hind limbs, 
allied to the slow- worm of Britain. They 
occur in almost all regions, particularly 
the warm and dry. A. meleagris is some- 
times called dart-snake, from its manner 
of darting on its prey. This snake -like 
animal Is about 3 feet in length, of a light 
gray colour, with black spots resembling 
eyes; the belly perfectly white. It is a na- 
tive of Africa and the Alediterranean isles. 

2. In hot a genus of Brazilian plants, nat. 
order Aracevo, with spots on their stems 
like those of the reptiles so called, 

Aeopt (a-kopO, cidv. [Prefix a, on, and cope.] 
At the top. ‘ It stands acop.’ B. Jonson. 


Acopic (a-koplk), a. [Gr. akopos, removing 
•weariness, from negative prefix a, and kopos, 
a striking, hence suffering, toil, weariness, 
from kopto, to strike.] In med. fitted to 
relieve weariness; restorative. Buchanan. 
Acoraceas (a-kor-a'se-e), n. pi. Sweet-flags; 
a nat. order of herbaceous plants, of which 
the genus Acorus is the type. They are 
generally included in the Araceae, from 
which they differ only in having hermaphro- 
dite flowers. See AcoEUS, Sweet-rush. 
Acorn (a’kom), n. [A. Sax. ceeeren, mcern, 
an acom; Goth, akran, fruit; Icel akarn, 
Dsen. agern, D. aker, L.G. eclcer, O.H.G. ack- 
ermi, an acorn; the word seems originally 
to have meant simply fruit, as in Gothic, 
though in early English it seems to have 
been regarded as a compound of oak, A, Sax, 
dc, and com. It is probably allied to acre 
(which see).] 1. The fruit of the oak; a one- 
celled, one-seeded, oval nut, which grows 
in a permanent cup. In bygone times acorns 
were used as human food, and are still eaten 
in different parts of the Continent in scarce 
years. They form an excellent food for 
swine. 

The first settlers of Boston were reduced to the 
necessity of feeding on clams, mussels, ground-nuts, 
Trumbiill. 

2. ISaxit. a small ornamental piece of -wood, 
of a conical or globular shape, sometimes 
fixed on the point of the spindle above the 
vane, on the mast-head, 
to keep the vane from 
being blown off.— 3. See 
AOOEN-SHELL. 

Acorn-cup (afleorn-kup), 
n. The capsule of the 
acom. The acom -cups 
of the Quercus JEgilops, 
under the name valonia, 
have become an impor- 
tant article of commerce, 
large quantities being 
used in tanning. See Ya- 
LONIA. 

Acorned (a'kornd), a. 

1. Eurnished or loaded 
with acorns; specifically, 
in her. said of an oak re- 
presented on a coat of 
arms as loaded with acorns.— 2. Eed with 
acorns. 

Acorn-oil (a'kora-oil), xi. An oil expressed 
fi’om acorns. 

Acorn-Shell (a'kom-shel), n. 1. The shell 
of the acorn. —2. One of the cirripeds of the 
genusBalanus, allied to the barnacles, called 
by this name from a supposed resemblance 
of some of the species to acorns. See Ba- 
LANUS, CIRRIPEMA. 

Acorus (ak'6-ms), n. [L., from Gr. akoros, 
the sweet -flag.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Araceoe. A. Calamus, the Calamus 
aromaticus of druggists, is the sweet-flag or 
sweet-rush. See Sweet-rush. 

Acosmia (a-koz'mi-a), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
Immos, order or beauty.] Irregularity in 
disease, particularly in crises; also,ill-health, 
with loss of colour in the face. [Hare or 
obsolete.] 

Acosmism (a-koz'mizm), n. [Gr. neg. prefix 
a, and kosmos, the world in a state of order. ] 
The denial of the existence of an external 
world. Dean Mansel. 

Acosmist (a-koz'mist), n. One who holds 
the doctrine of acosmism. 

Acosmistic (a-koz-mist'ik), a. Pertaining 
to the doctrine of acosmism. 

Acosmium (a-koz'mi-um), n. A group of 
Brazilian plants belonging to the nat. order 
lieguminosaj, now included in the genus 
Sweetia. 

Acotyledon (a-kotril-e^don), n. [Gr. a, priv, , 
and kotyledon, my cup-shaped cavity, from 
kotyle, a hollow.] In hot. a plant whose 
’5, called spores, are not furnished with 
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Acotyledones. 

I, Spores of lichens, germinating; 2, Spores of horse- 
tails (Equisetaeece), germinating; 3, Spores of 
mosses, germinating. 

cotyledons or seed-lobes. In the natural 
system of Jussieu the Acotyledones form a 
class which corresponds with the Crypto- 
gainia of linnasus. See Cotyledon. 


Acotyledonous (a-kot''il-e''clon-us). a. Hav 
ing no seed-lobes. 

Acouclay (a-kbshfi), n. [Fr. acouchi, agouchi, 
name in Guiana,] An animal belonging to 
the Cavidai or guinea-pig family, the olive 
cavy or Surinam rat, a small species of 
Agouti inhabiting Guiana. 

Acouiueter (a-koum^et-6r), n. [Gr. akouo, 
to hear, and metron, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the acuteness of the 
sense of hearing. 

Acousmatic (a-kous-mat'ik), n. See Acous- 
tic, n. 2. 

Acoustic (a-kous'tik), a. [Gr. akoustikos, 
from akouo, to hear.] Pertaining to the 
sense or organs of hearing, or to the doctrine 
of sounds. —ricowsiic duct, in anat. the 
meatus aiiditorius, or external passage of 
the ear. See Auditory.— A cowstic vessels, 
in the ane. drama, brazen tubes or vessels, 
shaped like a bell, used to propel the voice 
of the actors, so as to render them audible 
to a great distance, in some theatres 400 
feet. 

Acoustic (a-kous'tik), n. 1. In mcd. a remedy 
for deafness or imperfect hearing. [Hare.] 
2. A name given to such of the disciples of 
Pythagoras' as had not completed their five 
years' probation. Called also Acousmatics. 
Acoustical (a-kous'tik-al), a. Of or belong- 
ing to the science of acoustics; acoustic. 

This principle, which is important in many accusit- 
cal problems, is, in the one now before us, unimport- 
ant. Whewell. 

Acoustician (a-kous-ti'shan), n. One skilled 
in the science of sound; a student of acous- 
tics. 

The transverse vibrations were the only one.s 
noticed by the earlier acousticians, WhewcU. 

Acoustics (a-kous'tiks), n. [See Acoustic, 
a.] The science of sound, teaching the 
cause, nature, and phenomena of the vibra- 
tions of elastic bodies which affect the 
organ of hearing. The manner in which 
sound is produced j its transmission through 
air and other media (sometimes called dm- 
coustics), the doctrine of reflected sound, or 
echoes (sometimes called catacoustics), the 
properties and effects of different sound.?, 
including musical sounds or notes, the struc- 
ture and action of the organ of hearing, are 
all treated of under acoustics. 

Acquaint (ak-kwant'), v.t [O.Fr. accointer; 
Pr. accoindar; L.L. accognitare, to make 
known, from L. ad, to, and cogniiiis, known, 
from cognosco, cognitum, to know, same root 
as in knotu, can, ken, cunning, quaint, &c.] 

1. To make known ; to make fully or inti- 
mately known; to make familiar; as, to 
acquaint one ' with a subject; time and 
circumstances may acquaint a man with 
many a strange experience. 

A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, 

Isa. liii. 3. 

2. To inform; to communicate notice to; as, 
a friend in the country acquaints me with 
his success: within used before the subject 
of information, if a noim; Ci/was formerly 
used, but is now obsolete or considered im- 
proper. 

But for some other reason, my grave sir, 

Which is not fit you know, I not acqtiaint 
My.father 0/ this business. Shah. 

Syn. To inform, apprise, disclose, communi- 
cate, make known. 

Acquaintable (ak-kwant'a-bl), a. Easy to 
be acquainted with; affable. Chaucer. 
Acquaintance (ak-kwant'ans), n. 1. A state 
of being acquainted, or of having more or 
less intimate knowledge: used with refer- 
ence both to persons and things. 

If there be no great love in the beginning, ye: 
heaven may decrease it upon better acq^utihiaficc, 
\vhen we are married. * Shah. 

Such knowledge, however, and fitness for judg- 
ment as springs from special skill, and from a fainiiiar 
' acquaintance with the mechanical proces.ses of cer- 
tain arts, trades, and manufactures, will often be 
found in this class. Sir G. C. Lir.vis. 

2. A person known to one, especially a per- 
son with whom one is not on terms of great 
intimacy; as, he is not a friend, only an 
acquamtame. 

We see he is ashamed of his natxict'iXacqtiainfanccs. 

Boyle. 

3. The whole body of those with whom one is 
acquainted: in this sense without a plural, 
the word being plural in meaning, [Todd 
suggests that acrquamtance in this use i.s 
catachrestic tor acqimintants, on type of 
accidence tor accidents.] 

Mine acquaintance are verily estranged from me. 
Job xix. 13, 

—To cultivate one’s acqxiaintance, to endea- 
vour to become intimate with a person. — 
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ACQUAINTANCESHIP 


ACEE-SHOT 


A cquaintnnce. Familiarity, Intimacy. Ac- 
quaintance, knowledge arising from occa- 
sional interc(mrse; fdmUiarity, knowledge , 
arising from frequent or daily intercourse; ! 
intimacy, unreserved intercourse, inter- i 
course of the closest possible kind. 

Nor was his acqitaini'ance less with the famous 
poets of his age, than with the noblemen and ladies. 

Dryden. 

That produces neglect has been long 

observed. yohnson. 

The between the father of Eugenio and 

Agrestis produced a tender friendship between his 
sister and Amelia. HawkesTvorth. 

Syn. Familiarity, intimacy, knowledge, cog- 
nizance. 

AcquaintancesMp (ak-kwant'ans-sMp), n. 
State of being acquainted. 

Acquaintant t (ak-kwant'ant), n. A person 
with whom one is acquainted. See Ac- 
quaintance, 3. 

He and his readers are become old acqumniants, 
Swi/t 

Ac(liiailited(ak-kwant'ed),j?. and«. 1. Hav- 
ing acquaintance; informed; having per- 
sonal knowledge.— -2. t Known; familiarly 
known; not new, acqtiainted and 

familiar to us.’ Shah 

Acquaintedness (ak-kwant'ed-nes),? 2 . State 
of being acquainted. [Pare.] 

Acqua tofaixa (ak-wli td-fa'na), n, [It.] 
See Aqua tofana. 

Acquest (ak-kwestO, n. [Fr. acquit, O.Fr. 
acquest, an acquisition. See Acquibe, Ac- 
quisition,] It The act of acquiring; ac- 
quirement. ‘ Countries of new acquesV 
Eactm.— 2.t The thing gained ; an acquisi- 
tion ; a place acquired by force. ‘New ac- 
quests and encroachments.’ IFootfufard. — 

3. IntoifJ, property not descended by inherit- 
ance, but acquired by purchase or donation. 
Acquiesce (ak-kwi-es'), u.t. pret. &pp. acqui- 
esced; ppr. acquiescing. [L. acqtiiesco, to 
rest, to acquiesce— ud, to, and quiesco, to 
be quiet ; quies, rest ; Fr. acgtiiesoer.] 1. To 
rest satisfied, or apparently satisfied, or to 
rest without opposition and discontent; 
usually implying previous opposition, un- 
easiness, or dislike, but ultimate compliance 
or sulmiission ; as, to acquiesce in the dis- 
pensations of Providence. 

They were compelled to acquiesce in a government 
which they did not regard as just. De Qumcey. 

2. To be satisfied of the truth or correctness 
of soiiiething ; to rest convinced ; as, to ac- 
quiesee in ah opinion. 

He that never compares his notions with those of 
others readily acquiesces in his first thoughts, 

'Spectator. 

Syn. To concur, assent, agree, submit, con- 
sent, accede. 

Acquiescence (ak-kwi-es'ens), n. The act 
of acquiescing or giving a quiet assent ; a 
silent submission, or submission with ap- | 
parent consent : distinguished from avowed 
consent on the one hand, and on the other 
from opposition or open discontent; as, an 
acquiescence In the decisions of a court, or 
in the allotments of Providence. ‘ Certain 
indistinct murmurs of acquiescence. Sir TIV 
Scott. 

Acqulescency (ak-kw*i-es'ens-si), n. Same 
as Acquiescence. 

Acquiescent (ak-kwi-es'ent), a. Disposed 
to acquiesce; disposed to submit; submis- 
sive; easy; unresisting. ‘A mind naturally 
acquiescent . ’ J ohnson. 

Acquiescently (ak-kwi-es'ent-li), adc. In 
an acquiescent manner. 

Acquiett (ak-kwPet), v.t. [L.L. adquieto, 
to make quiet — L, ad, to, and quietus, 
quiet.] To render quiet ; to comi)ose ; to 
set at peace. ‘Acqviet his mind from stir- 
ring you.’ Sir A. Shirley. 

AcquirabHity (ak-kwir‘a-bil"i-ti), n. vState 
of being acquirable, Paley. [Pi,are.] 
Acquirable (ak-kwir'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being acquired. 

Acquire (ak-kwir'), 's.t pret. &pp. acquired; 
ppr. acquiring. [L. acquire, to get— to, 
and qumro, to look or search for; Fr. ac- 
querir. See QUEST. ] To get or gain, the ob- 
ject being something which is more or less 
permanent, or which becomes vested or in- 
herent in the subject; as, to acquire a title, 
estate, learning, habits, skill, dominion, &c. ; 
to acquire a stammer; sugar acquires a 
brown colour by being burned. A mere 
temporary possession is not expressed by 
acquire, but by oMain, qjrocure, &c. ; as, to 
obtain (not acquire) a book on loan. 

Descent is the title whereby a man, on the death 
of hi.s ancestor, acquires his e,state by right of repre- 
sentation, as his heir at law. L'lacAsto?ie. 

No virtue i.s acquired in a moment, but step by 
step. Barrow. 
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Syn. To get, obtain, gain, attain, procure, 
win, eani, secine. 

Acquired (ak-kwirdQ, p. and a. Uained ; 
not originally conferred by natxu'e ; as, 
abilities natural and acquired; an acquired 
taste. 

Acquirement (ak-kwii''ment), n. 1. The act 
of aoqumng, or of making acquisition. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquire- 
ment oi a. Addison. 

2. That which is acquired; attainraeut. [In 
this latter sense acquirement is used in oppo- 
sition to natm’al gift or endoionieiif; as, elocu- 
tion and skill in music and painting are 
acquirements, genius a gift or endoivment of 
nature. It denotes especially jpersouctZ attain- 
ments, that is, attainments inherent in the 
possessor, in opposition to material or exter- 
nal things gained, which are more usually 
called aeq uisit ims; but this distinction is not 
always observed. 

His acquirements by industri” were enridied and 
enlarged by many excellent endowments of nature 
Sir y, Hayward.'l 

Syn. Attainment, acquisition, gain. 
Acquirer (ak-kwir'er), n. A person who 
acquires. 

Acquiring t (ak-kwix'ing), n. Acqnifement; 
acquisition. ‘ The acquirings of his father’s 
profession.' Sir M. Haimton. 

Acquiry t (ak-kwi'ri), n. Acquirement. 

No art requireth more hard study and pain toward 
the acquiry of it than contentment. Barrow. 

AcquisihleCak-kwiz'i-bl),®. Capable of being 
acquired. [Hare.] 

Acquisite t (ak'kwiz-it), a. Acquired; gained, 

‘ Three (notions) being innate, and five acqiii- 
site.' Burton. 

Acquisition (ak-kwi-zf shon), n. [L. acqui- 
sitio, from acquiro, acqumtum. See Ac- 
quire.] 1. The act of acquiring; as, a man 
takes pleasure in the acquisit ion of property 
as well as in the possession. ‘ The acquisition 
or loss of a province.’ Macaulay. — 2. The 
thing acqnii’ed or gained: generally, but not i 
uniformly, applied to material gains. See I 
; Acquirement, 2. I 

The Cromwellians were induced to relinquish one- i 
third of their acquisitions. Macauiay. 

Acquisitive (ak-kwizlt-iv), a. 1. Acquired. 
[Hare.] 

He died not in his acquisitive, but in his native soil. 

Wcttcn. 

2. Disposed to make acquisitions; having 
a propensity to acquire property; as, an 
acquisitive disposition. 

Acquisitively (ak-kwMt-iv-li), adv. In an 
acquisitive manner; by way of acquisition. 
Acquisitiveness { ak - kwiz ' it - iv - nes ), n. 

1. State or quality of being acquisitive ; 
a propensity to acquire property. — 2. In 
phren. the organ to which is attributed 
the function of producing the desire to 
acquire and possess in general, apart from 
the uses of the obj’ects. See cut Phren- 
ology. 

Acquisitor(ak-kwiz'it-er), n. One whomakes 
acquisitions. C. liichardson. [Rare.] 
Acquist t ( ak - kwist ' ), n. [ See Acquest, ] 
‘New acquist of true experience,’ Milton. 
Acquit (ak-kwit'), v.t. pret. & pp. acquitted; 
ppr. acquitting. [Fr. aequitter, to discharge, 
to set at rest with respect to a claim— L. ad, 
to, and quietus, at rest, quiet. ] 1. To release 
or discharge from an obligation, accusation, 
guilt, censure, suspicion, or whatever is laid 
against or upon a person as a charge or 
duty; to set free; specifically, in law, to pro- 
nounce not guilty; as, the jury acquitted the 
prisoner; we acquit a man of evil intentions: 
it is folloived by of before the thing; to 
acquit from is obsolete.— 2, t To make full 
payment for; to atone for. [Rare. ] 

Till life to death acquit my forced offence. Shak. 

3. With the reflexive pronoun, (a) to clear 
one’s self. 

Pray God he may acquit him (himself) of suspicion ! 

Skak. 

(b) To behave; to bear or conduct one’s 
self ; as, the soldier acquitted himself well 
in battle ; the orator acquitted himself 
indifferently. — Syn. To clear, discharge, 
release, set free, absolve, pardon, forgive. 
Acquit (ak-kwit'), pp. Acquitted. 

Ne do I ivish . . ... 

To be acquit from my continual smart. Spenser. 

Acqmte (ak-kwitO, ut. To requite. 

Midst foes (as champion of the faith) he meat 
That palrae or cypress should his paines 

Car^. 

Acquitmout (ak-kwit'ment), n. The act of 
acquitting, or state of being acquitted; ac- 
quittal. [Rare.] 
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Acquittal (ak-kwit'al), n. The act of ac- 
quitting, or state of being acquitted: spe- 
cifically, in law, {a) a judicial setting free 
or deliverance from the charge of an offence 
by pronouncing a verdict of nut guilty, 
(i>)Freedom from entries and molestations 
by a superior lord for services issuing out of 
lands. Cowell. 

Acquittance (ak-kwit'ans), n. 1. The act of 
acquitting or discharging from a debt or any 
other liability; the state of being so dis- 
charged, 

Now must jfour conscience my acquittance seal. Shat. 

2. The writing which is evidence of a dis- 
charge; a receipt in full, which bars a further 
demand. 

You can produce acquittances for such a sum. Shat. 

S. t The act of clearing one’s self. ‘ Being sus- 
pected and put for their acquittance to take 
the sacrament of the altar.’ Jer. Taylor, 
Acquittance t (ak-kwit'ans), v.t. To acquit. 

Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots ^ind stains thereof. Sha.t. 

Acrase t (a-kraz'), v.t. [Fr. e eraser, to break, 
to destroy. See Craze.] To impair; to 
destroy. ‘ ]\Iy sulistaiice impaired, my credit 
aerased. ’ Gascoigne. 

Acrasy,t Acrasiat (akTa-si, a-kra'si-a), n. 
[Cr, akrasia, iiitemperateness— a, priv., and 
kratos, power.] E.xcess; surfeit; intemper- 
ance; incontinence. 

Acrasies, whether of the body or mind, occasion 
great uneasiness. Cornish. 

Acraze t (a-kraz’), ?>. t. [Prefix a, intens., and 
craze (which see).] To make crazy; to in- 
fatuate, ‘ I acrazed was.’ Mir. for Mags. 
Acre (a’kt;r), n. [A. Sax. aeer, cecer, a field; 
this is a wiclely-spread word, comp. D. akker, 
Icel. akr, Dan. ager, G. acker, Goth. ak7’s, 
arable land, a field ; and the cog. L. ager, 
Gr. agros. Per. agar, Armenian agarah, Skr. 
ajra, a field. From root ag, ak, as in L. 
ago, Icel. aka, to drive, the word probably 
meaning originally the place to or over 
which cattle were driven; a pasture. A<!or?i 
is probal.)lj' from this root, meaning origin- 
ally fruit or produce. ] 1. Originally, an open, 
ploughed, or sowed field. This signification 
was gradually lost after the acre was made 
a definite measure of surface, -which was first 
done by an act passed in the thirty-first year 
of Edward III. ‘ily bosky acres and my 
unshrubbed down.’ Skak. ‘Over whose 
acres walked those blessed feet.' Shah — 
2. A quantity of land, containing 160 square 
rods or perches, or 4S40 square yards. This 
is the English statute or imperial acre which 
is employed over the United Kingdom and 
its colonies and in the United States, though 
Scotland and Ireland have respectively an 
acre of their oivn, which is still to .some extent 
used in measurements. The Scotch acre 
is larger than the English, as it contains 
6104‘12S square yards, 48 Scotch acres being 
equal to 61 English acres. The Irish acre 
is also larger than the English, inasmuch as 
100 Irish acres are nearly equivalent to 
162 English acres. — God's acre, God's field; 
the church-yard, 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which^ calls 
The burial-ground God's acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a behison o'er the sleeping dust. 

Lonsfello’w. 

Acreable (a’kOr-a-bl), a. According to the 
acre; measured or estimated in acres or by 
the acre. 

The acreable produce of the two methods was 
nearly the same. Complete Farmer. 

Acreage (a'ker-aj), n. The number of acres 
in a piece of land; acres taken collectively; 
as, the acreage of Britain. 

No coarse and blockish God of acreag-e 

Stands at thy gate for thee to grovel to. Tennysott. 

Acred (alc^rd), a. Possessing acres or landed 
property: used chiefly in composition; as, 
‘ Large - ttcrfid men.’ Pope. 'MLoixy -acred 
men.’ Sir W. Jones. 

Acre-dale (a'k^r-dal), n. [A. Sax. cecer, a 
field, and tZcKi?, a division. SeeDEiiL.] Land 
in a common field, different parts of which 
are held by different proprietors. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Acre-fight (a'k6r-fit), %. [Acre, a field, and 
fight.) A kind of duel in the open field 
formerly fought by single combatants, 
English and Scotchmen the debatable land 
between the frontiers of their respective 
i kingdoms, 

I Acre-shot (a'' k6r-shot), n. [Acre, afield, 

! and s/m proportion, reckoning. See Scot.] 
I A local land-tax or charge. D 'ugdcde, 


■w, udg; irh, u'/iig; zh, a^ure,— See Key. 
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Acrid (ak'rid), (i. [L. acei\ acris, acre^ sharp; 
Pr. da-c; root aa. (See ACID.) The termina- 
tion in this word may have arisen from a 
spurious forniueruZtos’ perhaps u.sed in mo- 
dern scientific Latin,] 1. Sharp or biting to 
the taste; pungent; bitter; &&, acrid salts. — 

2. Severe; virulent; violent; stinging. ‘Acrid 
temper.’ Cowpcr.— Acrid substances are 
those wliich excite in the organs of taste a 
sensation of pungency and heat, and when 
applied to the skin irritate and inflame it.— 
Acrid pomns, including those also called 
corrosive and esckarotic, are those which irri- 
tate, corrode, or burn the parts to which they 
are applied, producing intense burning sen- 
sation, and acute pain in the alimentary 
canal. They include concentrated acids 
and alkalies, compounds of mercury, ar- 
senic, copper, &c. 

Acrid (ak'rid), n. An acrid poison. ‘A 
powerful acrid.' Pereira. 

Acridia, Acridii (a-krid'i-a, a-krid'i-i), n. pi. 
See ACHIDID-E. 

Aeridian (a-krid'i-an), n. One of the Acri- 
didie. 

Aerididse (a-krid'i-de), n. A family of or- 
thopterous insects containing the grasshop- 
pers. All the species of this family can leap. 
Acridity (a-kridT-ti), n. Same as Acridness. 
Acridness (ak'rid-nes), n. The quality of 
being acrid or pungent. 

Acrimonipus (ak-ri-md'ni-iis),«. 1. Abound- 
ing in acrimony or acridness; acrid; bitter; 
corrosive. ‘ If gall cannot be rendered ac- 
rimonious and bitter of itself.’ Harvey.— 

2. Pig. severe; bitter; virulent; caustic; 
stinging : applied to language, temper, and 
the like. ‘Acrimonious contempt.’ John- 
son. * An acrimomoiis conflict.' Macaulay. 
[The latter is now the commoner sense.] 
Acrimoniously (ak-ri-mo'ni-us-li), adv. In 
an acrimonious manner; sharply; bitterly; 
pimgently. 

Acrimoniousness (ak-ri-mo'ni-us-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being acrimonious. 
Acrimony (akri-mo-ni), n. [I. acrimonia, 
sharpness, from acris, sharp (see Acid), and 
affix monia.] 1. A quality of bodies which 
corrodes, dissolves, or destroj's others; also, 
harshness or extreme bitterness of taste; 
pungency. 

Those milks (in certain plants) have all an izcri- 
vwny, tlioiigh one would think they should be leni- 
tive. Bacon. 

2. Fig. sharpness or severity of temper; bit- 
terness of expression proceeding from anger, 
ill-nature, or petulance; pungency; riru- i 
lence. ‘Acrimony and indignation.’ South. 
‘A crimomj of voice and gesture. ' Bp. Hacket 
—Acrimony, Asperity, Harshness, Tartness. 
AcrimoJiy expresses a high degu’ee of bitter- 
ness of language proceeding from a soured 
or malignant temper; asperity refers rather 
to the manner than the disposition, and 
does not necessarily imply any malignity of 
temper, but may be due to a feeling of just 
indignation; harshness generally implies an 
imdue measure of asperity; tartness ex- 
presses a comparatively slight degree of 
bitterness, and usually implies also a cer- 
tain amount of wit. 

ISo order of men have an enmity of more acrimony. 

yohnson. 

The orators of the opposition, declared against 
him with great animation and asperity. Macaulay, 
My needful seeming harshness, pardon it, 

Tennyson. 

Tlie popular harangue, the tari reply. Cowper, 

Acrisia (a-kris'i-a), n. [Gr. neg. prefix a, 
and krisis, judgment.] A condition of dis- 
ease ill which no judgment can be formed, 
or in which an unfavourable judgment must 
be given. Dunglison. 

Acrisy (ak'ri-si), n. [See Ackisia.] [Eare.] 
1. Same as Acrisia.— 2. In judiciousness. 
Acrita (akhi-ta), n. pi. [Gr. akritos, indis- 
eerni):)le.] A name of tlie lo^wer Eadiata, 
now called Protozoa, having no distinct dis- 
cernible nervous system, as sponges. 
Acritan, Acrite (ak'ri-tan, ak^rit), 7i. One 
of the Acrita. 

Acritical (a-krit'ik-al), a. in med (a) having 
no crisis; as, an acritical abscess, {b) Giv- 
ing no indications of a crisis ; as, acritical 
symptoms. i 

Acritude (ak'ri-tud), -a. [See Acrid,] An ! 
acrid quality; bitterness to the taste; biting 
heat [.Rare.] 

Acrity t (ak'ri-ti), n. [L. acritas, sharpness. 
See Acrid, &c.] Sharpness; keen severity; 
strictness, ‘The acrity of prudence, and 
severity of judgment.’ Bacon. 

Acroamatic, Acroamatical (ak'ro-a-mat"- 
ik, akTd-a-mat"ik-al), a. [Gr. akronynatilcos, 
from akroaomai, to hear.] Abstruse; per- j 


ao 


taining to deep learning, and opposed to 
exoteric. Aiastotle’s lectures were of two 
kinds: ac}'oatio,acroamatic,ov esoteric, vihich 
were intended for hearing only and were 
not committed to writing, and w^ere deli- 
vered to a class of select disciples, who had 
been previously instructed in the elements 
of learning ; and exoteric, which were deli- 
vered in public. The former respected be- 
ing, God, and nature; the principal subjects 
of "the latter were logic, rhetoric, and policy. 

We read no achroamaiic lectures. Hales. 

Aristotle was wont to divide his lectures and read- 
ings into acroamatical and exoterical. Hales, 

Acroamatics (akTo-a-mat^iks), n. pi. Aris- 
totle’s lectures on the more subtle parts of 
philosophy. See Acroamatic. 

Acroatic (ak-ro-at'ik), a. [Gr. akivatikos, 
Ijertaining to hearing, from akroaomai, to 
liear.] Abstruse. Same as Acroamatic 
(which see). 

Acroatics (ak-rd-at'iks), n. pi. Same as Ac- 
rowmatics. 

Acrobat (ak^ro-bat), n. [Gr. akrdbated, to 
go on tip-toe, to climb upwards— a/cros, 
high, on the tip of anything, and bamd, to 
go.] A rope-dancer; also, one who prac- 
tises high vaulting, or similar feats of per- 
sonal agility, as tumbling, throwing somer- 
saults, &c. 

Acrobates (a-krob'at-ez), n. [Gr, alcros, high, 
and bamo, to go.] A suh-genus of Petau- 
rus, a genus of marsupial animals, family 
Phalangistidse, Indigenous to Australia, con- 



Opossum Mouse {Acrobates pygnuzus). 


taining the opossum mouse {A. pygmmus), 
one of the smallest of the Marsupialia. It 
is hardly larger than a mouse, and has a 
parachute. 

Acrocarpi (ak-ro-karpT), n. pi. [Gr. akros, 
highest, ana karpos, fruit.] In hot a divi- 
sion of the mosses containing the species in 
which the capsule terminates the growth of 
a primary axis. 

Acrocarpous (ak-ro-karp'us), a. In hot ap- 
plied to mosses whose flower terminates 
the growth of a primary axis; of or pertain- 
ing to the Acrocarpi. 

The flower of mosses either terminates the growth 
of a primary axis (acrocarpous), or the flower is 
placed at the end of an axis of the second or third 
order (plenrocarpous). Sachs. 

Acrocephalic (ak'ro-se-faP'ik), a. [Gr. akros, 
high, and kephale, the head.] In ethoi. a term 
applied to the pyramidal or high-skulled 
tribes of men, or to their skulls. 

Acroceraunian (ak'r6-se-ra"ni-an), a. [Gr. 
akron, a summit, and kei'aunos, thunder.] 
All epithet applied to certain mountains 
in the north of Epirus in Greece. They 
project into the Adriatic, and were so 
termed from being often struck with light- 
ning. Written also Akrokeramiian. 

The thunder-hills of fear, 

The acroceraunian mountains of old name. 

Byron. 

Acrocliordon (ak-ro-kord'on), n. [Gr. , from 
akros, high, extreme, and chorde, a string.] 
An excrescence on the skin, with a slender 
base, 

Acrocinus (ak-ro-sTnus), n. [Gr. akron, 
point, kineo, I move. ] A genus of longicorn 
coleopterous insects, family Cerambycida;, 
so called from having the spine on.eacli side 
of the thorax movable. A, longimanus, the 
harlequin beetle of South America, is the 
type. It is 2| inches long, with antennas 5, 
and fore-legs alone 4 inches in length. 

Acrocomia (ak-ro-ko'mi-a), [Gr. akros, 
extreme, and /come, a tuft.] A genus of 
tropical American plants, nat. order Pal- 
maceae, allied to the cocoa-palm. The spe- 
cies include some of the most majestic 
palms, 30 or 40 feet high, and crowned with 
a tuft of gigantic leaves. A. aculeata has a 
stem as thick as a man’s body, and jaelds 
a small round fruit, with a thin, sweetish, 
astringent pulp, and a nut with a white 
edible kernel. See Macaw-tree. 

Acrodactylum (ak-ro-dak'til-um), [Gr. 

akros, high, uppermost, and a 

digit.] The upper surface of each digit in 
a bird. 

Acrodont (ak'ro-dont), n. [Gr. aftros, high, 


on the top, and odons, odontos, a tooth.] A 
term common to those lacertian reptiles 
which have their teeth united at the top of 
the alveolar ridge. 

Acrodont (akT-o-dont), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling the acrodoiits; characterized by 
an arrangement of the teeth like that of the 
acrodonts. 

Acrodus (ak'ro-diis), 9i. [See Aorodont.J 
A genus of placoid fossil fishes, vulgarly 
styled fossil leeches, with large enamelled 
striated teeth. The teeth especially are 
common in the chalk and oolite. 

Acrogen (akTo-jen), n. [Gr. akros, high, on 
the top, and ge^mao, to produce.] An ac- 
rogenous plant. In hot the acrogens form 
a division of the Cryptogamia, distinguished 
by the habits of growth and the mode of 
impregnation from the Thallogens. They 
have true stems with leafy appendages (ex- 
cepting the Pdccias and Marchantias), and 
the embryonic sac is impregnated by the 
spennatozoids. They are divided into two 
groups:— (a.) Those composed wholly of 
cellular tissue, the cliaras, liverworts, and 
mosses; and (6) Those in which vascular 
tissue is present, the ferns, horsetails, pill- 
worts, and club-mosses,— 27i(3 age of acro- 
gens, in geol. the carbo'niferoiis era, when 
acrogens were the characteristic vegetable 
forms. 

Acrogenous (a-kroj'en-us), a. Increasing 
by growth at the summit, as the tree-ferns; 
pertaining to the acrogens. 

Acrognathus (a-krog'na-thus),«. [Gr.a;/£:ms‘, 
high, and gjiathos, the jaw.] A genus of 
fossil fishes of the salmon family, occurring 
in the lower chalk. 

Acrography (a-lo'og'ra-fi), n. [Gr. akros, 
high, and graptho, to write or engrave.] The 
art of producing designs in relief on metal 
or stone by etching, for the purpose of 
printing from them along with type, and 
thus superseding wood-engraving. 

Acroke,t a. Crooked; awkward. ‘The mat- 
ter is acroke.' Chaucer. Written also A- 
crooke. 

Acrolein, Acroleine (a-kro'le-in), n. [Gr. 
akros, high, on the top, and L. oleum, oil] 
(QiE^O.) A colourless limpid liquid ob- 
tained by distilling glycerine with acid po- 
tassium sulphate. This substance is pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of fatty 
bodies, such as an ordinary candle; it has a 
most intensely irritating odour. Acrolein 
is the aldehyde of the allyl series. See 
ALLYL. 

Acrolitb (akTo-lith), n. [Gr. akros, high, 
extreme, and lithos, a stone.] In arch, and 
sculp, a statue, of which only the extremi- 
ties are stone. 

Acrolitban (a-kroTith-an), a. Pertaining 
to an acroiitn ; formed like an acrolitii; as, 
an acrolithan statue. 

Acromial (a-kr5'mi-al), a. In anat. relating 
to the acromion. 

Acromion (a-kro'mi-on), n. [Gr. akros, high, 
extreme, and omos, shoulder.] In anat. that 
process of the spine of the scapula which 
receives the extreme part of the clavicle, 
and gives attachment to part of the deltoid 
and trapezius muscles. 
Acromonogrammatic (a-krom'o-no-gram- 
mat"ik), n. and a. [Gr. a/rros, extreme, 
monos, alone, and grammia, a letter.] A 
term applied to a poetical composition in 
which every verse begins with the same 
letter as that with wliich tlie preceding 
verse ends. 

Acro-narcotics (akT-o-nar-kot"iks), n. pi 
[Gr, akros, extreme, and E. narcotics.] A 
division of poisons, chiefly of vegetable 
origin, which irritate and inflame the ali- 
mentary canal, and act on the brain and 
spinal cord, producing stupor, coma, para- 
lysis, and convulsions. Called also AYo-cotico- 
acrids or Marcotico-irritants. 

Acronyc, Acronycai (a-kron'ik, a-krondlc- 
al), a. [Gr, akros, extreme, and nyx, night. ] 
In astron. culminating at midnight :"saitl 
of a star which rises as the sun "sets, and 
sets as the sun rises, and is, therefore, di- 
rectly opposite the sun: opposed to cosmical. 
Spelled also, though improperly, Acronic, 
Acronical. 

Acronycally (a-kron'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
acronycai manner; so as to culminate at 
midnight. A star is said to rise and set 
acronycally when it rises as the sun sets, 
and sets as the sun rises. 

Acropetal (akT-o-pet-al), a. [Gr. akros, top, 
j and petalon, a leal] In hot. having an 
I origin successively nearer the top of' the 
i axis, as leaves. 
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Acropodium (ak-ro-p5'di-um), n. [Gr. aUtvs, 
the top, and pous, foot.] In zool the upper 
surface of the whole foot. 

Acropolis (a-krop' 0 ‘lis), n. [Gr. atros, high, 
and polis, a city. ] The citadel of a Grecian 
city, usually situated on an eminence com- 
manding the town, and strong by nature or 
art ; that of Athens contained some of the 
finest buildings of the citj’’, such as the Par- 
thenon and Erechtheum. 

Acrosaurus (akh’6-.sa-rus), n. [Gr. aJcros, 
extreme, and sa-ivros, a lizard.] An extra- 
ordinary fossil reptile, with thirty or forty 
teeth, and a broad cheek-bone process, oc- 
curring in the Mas sandstones of South 
Africa. 

Acrospire (akh'o-spir), n. [Gr. aA':roa, highest, 
and speira, a spire, or spiral line.] The first 
leaf which rises above the ground when corn 
germinates ; also the rudimentai’y stem or 
first leaf which appears in malted grain; 
the developed plumule of the seed. 

Acrospired (ak'ro-spird), a. Having or ex- 
hibiting the acrospire ; especially, in maff- 
mctkmg, a term apidied to the grains of bar- 
ley which have sprouted so far as to exhibit 
the blade or plmnule end, the root or radicle 
also appearing. 

Acrosporons (a-kro'spor-us), a. [Gr. akros, 
a summit, and sporos, seed.] A term apel- 
lative of one of the two modes in which 
fruit is formed in fungi. In this method 
the spores are naked and produced at the 
tips of cells. For the other method see 
Ascigbrous. 

Across (a-kros^, prep. [Prefix a, and cms.] 

1. From side to side; opiposed to along, \ 
which is in the direction of the length; ' 
athwart; quite over; as, a bridge is laid 
across a river. — 2. Intersecting; passing 
over at any angle ; as, a line passing across 
another. 

Across (a-krosO, adv. 1. From one side to 
another; crosswise. 

With arms aavss, 

He stood, reflecting on his country’s loss. Drjfdm. 

2. Adversely; contrarily. ‘Things go across.’ 
3Iir. for 3!ags.—3.f Used as a kind of ex- 
clamation %vhen a sally of wit miscarried, 
in allusion to failure when jousting, as at 
the quintain. ‘Good faith, across.'' S/iak. 
—To hreak across, in tilting, to allow one’s 
spear by awkwardness to be broken across 
by the body of the adversary, instead of by 
the push of the point. 

One said he h'ake across. Sir P. Sidney. 

Acrostic (a-kros'tik), n. [Gr. akrostiohion, 
an acrostic — a/^ros, extreme, and stichos, 
order or verse,] 1. A composition in verse, 
in which the first, or the first and last, or 
certain other letters of the lines, taken in 
order, form a name, title, motto, &c,, which 
is the subject of the poem, ‘Anagrams, 
chronograms, acrostics.’ Burton, — 2. A 
Hebrew poem of which the initial letters 
of the lines, or stanzas, were made to run 
over the letters of the alphabet in their 
order. Twelve of the psalms are of this 
character, of which Psalm cxix. is the best 
example. 

Acrostic (a-kros'tik), a. That relates to or 
contains an acrostic; as, acrostic verses. 

Acrostically (a-kros''tik-al-li), aclv. In the 
maimer of an acrostic. 

Acrotarsitiin(ak-rd-tar'si-um),?i. [Gr. akros, 
highest, and tarsos, tarsus, sole of the foot.] 
In anat. the upper surface of the tarsus. 
See Tarsus. 

Acroteleutic (ak'rd-tel-u"tik), a. [Gr. akros, 
extreme, and teleute, end.] JSccles. an ap- 
pellation given to anything added to the 
end of a psalm or hymn, as a doxology. 

Acroter (ak‘ro-ter),». Same as Aeroteriwm. 

Acroterial (ak-ro-terf-al), a. Pertaining to 
the acroterium; as, acroterial ornaments. 

Acroteriiim (ak-ro-teTi-nm), n. pi. Acro- 
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teria (ak-ro-teM-a). [Gr. akroterion, a sum- 
mit, apex, from akros, highest.] 1. In arch. 


I an ornament, the apex or angles of a pedi- 
ment. The term is generally restricted to 
the small pedestals placed on the apex and 
angles of a pediment for the support of 
statues or other ornaments. It is also used 
to denote the pinnacles or other ornaments 
on the horizontal copings or parapets of 
buildings, and which are sometimes called 
acroterial ornaments.— 2. In anat an ex- 
tremity of the human body, as a hand, a 
foot, &c. 

Acrothalliginse (ak-ro-thaTli-ji"ne), n. pi. 
[Gr. akros, extreme, thallos, a thallus or 
frond, and gemiad, to produce.] In hot. a 
term for crjTptogamic plants -which increase 
only at the top, and have thalli in place of 
leaves. 

Acrothyinion (ak-ro-thiniT-on), n. [Gr. 
akros, extreme, and thymos, thyme.] In 
med. a rugose wart, with a narrow basis and 
broad top, compared by Celsus to the flower 
of thyme. Called also Thymus. 

Acrotic (a-kroUik), a. [L.L, acroticus, from 
Gr. akros, extreme.] Belonging to or affect- 
ing external suiiaces; as, acrotic diseases. 
Acrotomous (a-kroPd-mus), a. [Gr. akros, 
extreme, and tonios, a cutting.] In mineral. 
having a cleavage parallel to the top or 
base. ! 

Acrylic (a-ki*il'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
acrolein.— acid (C{jH 402 ), an agree- 
ably smelling liquid, produced by the oxida- 
tion of acrolein. This acid is monobasic, 
and its salts are very soluble in water. 

Act (akt), V. i. [L. ago, actum, to exert power, 
to put in motion, to do ; Gr. ago, to lead ; 
allied to Icel. aka, to drive, and probably 
to E. acre (which see).] 1. To exert power; 
to produce effects; as, the stomach acts upon 
food; the will acts upon the body in produc- 
ing motion. 

How body ads upon the impassive mind. Garth. 

2. To be in action or motion ; to carry into 
effect a purpose or determination of the 
mind. 

He hangs between in doubt to act or rest. Pope. 

3. To behave, demean, or conduct one’s 
self, as in morals, private duties, or public 
offices. 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

P.gr. Bailey. 

4 To perform, as an actor ; to represent a 
character ; to feign ; as, he acts very well ; 
he is only acting.— To act up to, to equal in 
action; to perform an action or series of 
actions correspondent to; to fulfil; as, he 
has acted up to his engagement or his advan- 
tages. 

Act (akt), v.t. 1. To transact ; to do or per- 
form. 

Thou wast a spirit too delicate 
'to act her earthy and abhorr’d commands. Shak. 
Industry doth beget ease by procuring good habits 
and facility of acting things expedient for us to do. 

£arro7v. 

2. To represent as real; to perform on or as 
on the stage; to play; hence, to feign or 
counterfeit ; as, to act Macbeth ; to act the 
same part nightly. ‘With acted fear the 
villain thus pursued.* Dry den.— d. To per- 
form the office of ; to assume the character 
of; as, to act the hero.— 4, t To put in action; 
to actuate. 

Most people in the world are acted by levity and 
humour. ^ Sojtth. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul. Pope. 

Act (akt), n. 1. That which is being done 
or which has been done ; the exertion of 
power; the effect of which power exerted is 
the cause; as, the act of giving or receiving; 
a deed. In this sense it denotes an opera- 
tion of the mind as well as of the body. 

Illustrious trcA- high raptures do infuse. PFaller. 
—In the act, in the actual performance or 
commission : said especially of persons who 
are caught when engaged in some misdeed. 

This woman was taken in the very act. Jn. viii. 4 . 
—In act to, prepared or ready to; on the 
very point : implying a certain bodily dis- 
position or posture; as, in act to strike. 

Gathering his flowing robe, he seemed to stand 
In act to speak, and graceful stretched his hand. 

Pope, 

2. A state of reality or real existence, as op- 
posed to a possibility; actuality. 

The seeds of plants are not at first in act, but in, 
possibility, what they afterwards grow to be. 

Hooker. 

3. A part or division of a play performed 
withimt interruption, in which a definite 
and coherent portion of the plot is repre- 
sented; generally subdivided into smaller 


portions, called scenes. — 4. The result of 
public deliberation, or the decision of a 
prince, legislative body, council, court of 
justice, or magistrate; a decree, edict, law, 
statute, judgment, resolve, aw'ard, determi- 
nation; as, an act of parliament; an act of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land.— 5. In English universities, a thesis 
maintained in public by a candidate for a 
degree, or to show the proficiency of a 
student. At Oxford, the occasion when 
masters and doctors complete their degrees 
Is also called the act — 6, In laic, an instru- 
ment or deed in writing, serving' to prove 
the tnith of some bargain or transaction ; 
as, I deliver this as my act and deed . — Act 
of bankruptcy. See under Ba:xk:ruptcy.— 
Act of faith, auto de fe (which see).— Act of 
God, in laia, an accident or event which 
takes place without human intervention, 
and is beyond man's control, as the conse- 
quences arising from storms, iightning, &c., 
and which no party is bound to make good 
to another, independently of special con- 
tract . — Act of grace, a term sometimes ap- 
plied to general pardons at the beginning 
of a new reign, <&e . — Act of indemnity. See 
Indemnity.— Act of Parliament. See Par- 
liament. — Act of sedo'unt, an ordinance 
of the Court of Session under authority of 
an act of the Scottish Parliament passed in 
1540, by which the judges are empowered 
to make such statutes as maybe necessary 
for expediting justice. — Action, Act. See 
ACTION. 

Acta (ak'ta), n. pi. [L.] 1. Acts.— 2. Spe- 
cifically, proceedings in a legal or ecclesi- 
astical court— Acta Sancfoman, the Acts 
of the Saints, the name sometimes applied 
to all collections of accounts of ancient 
saints and martyrs, both of the Homan and 
Greek Churches, but speciffeally the name 
of a work begun by the Bollandists, a society 
of Jesuits, in 1643, and not yet comi^ieted, 
portions of it still appearing at intervals, 
it being carried on in the order of the cal- 
endai*. 

Act^a (ak-te'a), n. [L, actcea, herb-cliristo- 
pher,Gr.a7rfe,a&tea,the elder,fromthe leaves 
resembling those of the elder.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Hanunciilacese, found 
in Europe, the north of Asia, and America. 
The species are possessed of nauseous and 
deleterious properties. Two American spe- 
cies are considered to be a remedy for the 
bite of the rattlesnake— hence called rattle- 
snake herbs. A. spicata is called in England 
kerh-ekristopher and hane-herry. 

Actian (ak'shi-an), a. Eelating to Actium, 
a town and promontory of Epirus; as, Ac- 
tian games, which were instituted by Au- 
gustus to celebrate his naval victory over 
Anthony, near that town, Sept. 2, b.o. 31. 
They were celebrated every five years. 
Hence, Actian years, reckoned from that 
era. ; 

Actinenchyina <ak-tin-en^ki-ma), n. [Gr. 
aktis, aktinos, a ray, and enchyma, infu- 
sion.] The radiated cellular tissue of some 
medullas; stellate cellular tissue. 

Acting (akt'ing), p. and a. Performing duty, 
service, or functions; often applied to one 
who does the real work of an office for a 
nominal or honorary holder of the post; one 
who does interim duty for a superior in the 
case of the latter’s absence or decease. 

The day after Captain Kearney’s decease, his 
acting- successor made his appearance aboard. 

Marry at. 

Actinia (ak-tinT-a),?i. A genus of zoophytes, 
belonging to theHadiataof Cuvier, regarded 
as the type of the class Actinozoa, sub-king- 
dom Ccelenterata, in modern classification. 
The body is cylindrical, and is attached by 
one extremity, the mouth occupying the 
middle of the upper or free extremity. Ten- 
tacles, disposed in concentric circles, sur- 
round the mouth, which , wlieii spread, re- 
semble the petals of a fiower ; whence the 
popular name aninial-jioioers, sea-anemmies 
(which see). They are not perfectly radial 
in symmetry, the common polyp of the sea- 
shore (A. mesenibryanthemum) having tlie 
oral aperture slightly elliptical, the long 
axis being marked by a tubercle at either 
end; the animal thus presents a faint but 
well-marked indication of bilateral symme- 
try. They move by alternately contracting 
and expanding their base, and ]jy their ten- 
tacles. The species are often of brilliant 
colours, and many of them are eaten. See 
Actinozoa. 

Aetimad89 (ak-tiii-i'a-de), n.pl. A family 
of Coeleuterata, belonging to the order Heli- 
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aiitiioida, of Avliieh the genus Actima is the 
type. See ACTINIA. . ^ . 

Actinic (afe-tinak),a. l. Pertaining to actin- 
ism ; specifically, pertaining to the chemical 
rays of the sun.— 2. In photog. applied to a 
compound lens when the real image which 
it gives upon the screen is such that a large 
number of those coloured rays which exert 
chemical action upon the substances com- 
posing the sensitive tablet are combined 
with kflicient of the luminous rays to ren- 
der the image visible. See Actinism. 
Aetiniform (ak-tin'i-form), a. [Gi\ aJctis, 
aUinm, a ray, and L. forma, form.] Having 
a radiated form. 

Actinism (ak'tin-izm), ii. [Gr. aktis, aktinos, 
a ray.] 1. The radiation of heat or light; 
or that branch of natural philosophy ivhich 
treats of the radiation, of heat or light.— 

2. The property of the chemical part of the 
sun’s rays, which, as seen in photography, 
produces chemical combinations and decom- 
positions. A ray, when decomposed by re- 
fraction through a prism, is found to pos- 
sess three properties, viz. the luminous, the 
heating, and the chemical or actinic, the 
twm latter acting at opposite ends of the 
spectrum. The actinic property or force, 
or aetinisni, begins among the violet rays, 
and extends a long way beyond the visible i 
spectrum. 

Actinocarpus (ak'tin-o-khr"pus), n. [Gr. 
aktis, aktinos, a ray, and karpos, fruit.] A 
genus of plants, nat, order Alismacem; star- 
fruit, A. JOanuisonm'in is a British plant, 
growing in ditches and pools, mostly in a 
gravelly soil. 

ActiJXO-chemistry (ak'tin-o-kem"is-tri), n. 
Chemistry in its relation to actinism. See 
AcTiNisar. 

Aetinograph (ak-tin'6-graf), n. [Gr. aktis, 
aktinos, a ray, and grapho, to write.] An in- 
strument forineasiu’ing and registering the 
variations of actinic or chemical influence in 
the solarrays,the intensity of which bears no 
direct relation to the quantity of light, but 
varies at different periods of the day and of 
the year. There are several fomis of this 
instrument, all of them depending on the 
same .principle, namely, the depth of the 
blackening effect of the chemical rays al- 
lowed to fall en a sensitive piece of paper 
for a given time. 

Actinoid (akTin-oid), a. [Gr. aktis, aktinos, 
a rayj and eidos, likeness. ] Hesembling a 
ray or rays; radiated. 

Actinoida (ak'tin-oid-a), n.pl. A class of 
marine Bacliata ; the same with Actinozoa 
(which see). 

Actinolite (ak-tin'o-lit), n. [Gr. aktis, akti- 
nos, a ray, md Mhos, a stone.] A mineral, 
called by Werner strahlstein (ray -stone), 
nearly allied to hornblende, and consisting 
chiefly of silica, calcium, magnesium, and 
ii'oii.-~-ActinoUte schist, a metamorphic rock 
consisting principally of actinolite, with an 
admixture of mica, quartz, or feldspar; its 
texture is slaty and foliated. 

Actinolitic (ak-tin'd'lit'dk), a. Like or per- 
taining to actinolite. 

Actinometer (ak-tinronfiet-6r), [Gr. ak- 
tis, aktinos, a ray, and metron, measure.] 
An iustrumeut for measuring the intensity 
of the sun's actinic rays. Several of these 
instruments have been invented based upon 
the production of certain chemical reac- 
tions by means of the chemical rays, 
Actinometric (ak-tin'6-met"rilc), a. Of or 
belonging to the actiiiometer, or the mea- 
surement of the chemical action of the sim’s 
rays. 

Actinosoma (ak-tin'6-so"nia), n. [Gr. aktis, 
aktinos, a ray, and soma, body ] A term 
employed to designate the entire body of 
any actinozoSn, whether this be simple (as 
in the sea-anemones) or composed of several 
zofiids (as in most corals). 

Actinote (akTin-ot), n. [Gr. aktis, aktinos, 
a ray.] A radiated mineral, consisting of 
silicate of calcium and magnesium. 
Actinozoa (ak-tm'5-z6^A), n. pi [Gr. aktis, 
aktinos, a ray, and zoon, an animal.] A class 
of radiated, soft marine zoophytes, embrac- 
ing the sea-anemones, corals, sea-pens, &c., in 
which the stomach acts also as a lung, and is 
separated from the mouth by a space divided 
into chambers by partitions bearing the re- 
productive organs. Some are compound, 
living on a polypiclom, some adhere to rocks, 
&c., and some are free. All have beautifully 
rayed tentacula arranged around the mouth, 
which, when displayed, present in some 
genera, as Actinia, no remote resemblance 
to some of our finest composite flowers. 


They are reproduced by germs thrown out 
at the mouth, by gemmules or buds devel- 
oped on the base of theii* disk, and by divi- 
sion, each separated part becoming a com- 
plete animal. They present that strange 
generative phenomenon known as meta- 
genesis or alternation of generation. They, 
with the Hydrozoa, constitute the sub-king- 
dom CoBlenterata. 

Actln,ozoon(ak-tin'6-z6"on),n. [See Actino- 
zoa.] An individual member of the Actino- 
zoa, whether simple or compound. 

Action (ak'shon), n. [L. actio. See Act,] 

1. The state or manner of acting or being 
active, as opposed to rest; activity; active 
exertion; energy manifested in outward acts; 
bustle or traffic of life; as, a man of action. 

‘ A life of civic action. ' Tennyson. 

It is necessary to that perfection of which our 
present state is capable that the mind and body 
should both be kept va. action. yohnson. 

I myself must mix with actiot lest I wither by de- 
spair. Tennyson, 

2. An act or thing done; a deed; an exploit; 
a feat ; specifically, in ethics, any result of 
activity regarded as proceeding from a 
moral agent. 

The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him ac- 
tions are weighed. ^ Sam. ii. 3. 

3. The exertion of power or force by one 
thing on another ; agency; operation ; im- 
pulse; as, the action of wind upon a ship’s 
sails.— 4. In poetry and the drama, the con- 
nected series of events on which the interest 
of the piece depends; the main subject or 
fable as distinguished from an incidental 
action or episode. The unity of action is 
regarded as one of the dramatic unities. 

This action should have three qualifications: first, 
it should be one action; secondly, it should be an 
entire action; and thirdly, it should be a great 
tion. AcidisQfi. 

5. In gesture or gesticulation; the ex- 
ternal deportment of the speaker, or the 
accommodation of his attitude, voice, ges- 
tures, and countenance to the subject, or to 
the thoughts and feelings of the mind. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the action. 

Shak. 

6. Itx physiol, anyone of the active processes 
going on in an organized body; some mani- 
festation of vital activity; the performance 
of a function; as, the action of the stomach 
or the gastric juice on the food; a morbid 
actimi of the liver. Among these actions 
some are distinguished as voluntary, as the 
contractions of the voluntary muscles; in- 
vohmtary, as those of the lungs and heart; 
mixed, as those of respiration, deglutition, 
&c.; reflex, which doubtless include most 
involuntary actions, but correspond also to 
those performed by voluntaiy muscles under 
the influence of stimuli which do not reach 
the consciousness.— 7. In law, (a) a suit or 
process, by which a demand is made of a 
right; a claim made before a tribunal. Ac- 
tions are real, personal, or mixed; real, or 
feudal, when the demandant claims a title 
to real estate; personal, when a man de- 
mands a debt, personal duty, or damages in 
lieu of it, or satisfaction for an injury to 
person or property; and mixed, when real 
estate is demanded, with damages for a 
wrong sustained. Actions are also civil or 
penal; civil, when instituted solely in be- 
half of private persons, to recover debts or 
damages; penal, when instituted to recover 
a penalty imposed bj^ way of punishment. 
(6) The right of bringing an action; as, the 
hxsv gives an action for every claim.— 8. [A 
French usage.] A share in the capital 
stock of a company, or in the public funds; in 
the plural, stocks.— 9. Xu painting and smlp, 

(а) the attitude or position of the several 
parts of the body, as expressive of the pas- 
sions or emotions by which it is actuated. 

(б) The effect of a figure or figures acting 
together, (c) The principal event which 
forms the subject of a picture or bas-re- 
lief.— 10. Battle; fight; engagement be- 
tween troops, whether on land or water. 

How many gentlemen have you lost in this action f 

Shak. 

11. The mechanism of a pianoforte, organ, 
or other compound instrument of the same 
kind. — 12. The movement or works of a 
watch or clock.— 13. In the manege, gene- 
ral movements of the limbs and body; as, a 
horse of fine action.— Quantity of action, in 
physics, the product of the mass of a body 
by the space it runs through and its velo- 
city.— Pn?icipfa of least action, Lagrange's 
name for a law of motion which he enunci- 
ates thus:— ‘In a system of moving bodies, 


the sum of the products of the masses of 
the bodies by the integral of the products 
of the •\’'elocities, and the elements of the 
spaces passed over is constantly a maximum 
or minimum. —A efion, Act In many cases 
action and act are synonymous, but some 
distinction between them is observable. 
Action seems to have more relation to tlie 
poioer that acts, and its operation and pro- 
cess of acting; and act more relation to the 
effect or operation complete. Action is also 
more generally used for ordinary transac- 
tions, and act for sucli as are remarkable 
or dignified; as, all our actions should be 
regulated by prudence ; a prince is distin- 
guished by acts ot heroism or huinaiiity. 
Act is individual, but we speak of a course 
of action. 

Actionable (ak'shon-a-bl), a. Furnishing 
ground for an action at law; characterizeti 
by something for which an action at law 
may be sustained; as, to call a man a thief 
is actionaUe. 

Actionably (ak'shon-a-bli), adv. In an ac- 
tionable manner; in a manner that may 
subject to legal ijroeess. 

Actionary, Actionist (ak'shon-a-ri, ak'’- 
shon-ist), n. A proprietor of stock in a 
joint-stock company; one who owns actiom 
or shares of stock. [Bare.] 

Action-sermon (ak'slion-sdr'mon), n. In 
the Scotch Church, the sermon preached 
prior to the dispensation of the communion. 

Action-takmgt (ak'shon-tfik-ing), a. Litigi- 
ous ; accustomed to seek redress by law in 
place of by the sword: a term of contempt. 
‘A lily-livered, action-taking knave.’ Shak. 

Actions t (ak'shus), a. Active ; full of acti- 
vity, Warner. [Very rare.] 

Actitation (ak-ti-ta'shon), n. [L, actito, 
actitatum, to act or plead frequently, only 
spoken of lawsuits and dramas; double 
freq. from ago, actum, to act.] Frequent 
action; specifically, the debating of law- 
suits. [Bare.] 

Activate t (ak'tiv-at), v.t. To make active ; 
to intensify. 

Snow and ice, especially being holpen, and their 
cold activated by nitre or salt, will turn water to ice, 
and that in a few hours. Bacon, 

Active (ak'tiv), a. [L. activus; Fr. actifyac- 
tive. See ACT.] 1. Having the power or 
property of acting ; having the property of 
causing change or communicating action or 
motion; liavihg the power to exert an influ- 
ence ; as, attraction is an active power; the 
active powers of the mind: opposed to pass- 
ive.— 2. Having the power of quick motion, 
or disposition to move with speed ; nimble; 
lively; brisk; agile; as, an active animai 
Hence— S. Busy; constantly engaged in ac- 
tion; pursuing business with vigour and 
assiduity: opposed to didl, sIoiv,ot indolent; 
as, an actim officer. It is also opposed to 
sedentary; as, an active life. Hence— 4. In 
com. indicating much business; as, an active 
demand for ii’on; freights are active.— 5. In 
a state of action, operation, or motion ; ac- 
tually proceeding; accompanied by overt 
action: opposed to dormant or suspended. 
^Active hostilities.’ Motley. 

The world hath had in these men fresh experience 
how dangerous such active errors are. Hooker. 

6. In med. applied to certain medicines 
which produce quick and notable changes 
upon the body; also, to the method of 
treatment in which active remedies are 
used. — 7 . Bequiring action or exertion ; 
practical; operative; producing real effects: 
opposed to speculative; as, the active duties 
of life. —8. In gram, (a) with some grammari- 
ans, expressing action ; as, an active verb. 
Active verbs are subdivided into two classes, 
namely, active intransitive and active tran- 
sitive; the former implying action confined 
to the actor; as, I walk, run, think; the latter 
action passing from the actor to an object ; 
as, I chase the hare; I teach the boy. (i!#)'\Vith 
other grammarians, same as Transitive.— 
Active capital or wealth, money or iwoperty 
that may readily be converted into money, 
and used in commerce or other employment 
for profit. — Active commerce, the commerce 
in which a nation carries its own and foreign 
commodities in its own ships, or which is 
prosecuted by its own citizens, as contra- 
distinguished from passive, in which the 
productions of one country are transported 
by the peojile of another.— ..Icf fee or living 
force, in physics, Siime as PV.s'ia’t'rt (which see). 
— Active symptoms, in pat hoi. symptoms of 
excitement.— S yn. Agile, alert, brisk, vigor- 
ous, nimble, lively, quick, sprightly, prompt, 
industrious, operative. 




Fate flit, far, fall; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; 


S, Sc. iey. 
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Active t (ak-'tiv), n. Tiiat wliieli is active. 

It is -well knr.we, both to reason and experience, 
every itctizv worcheth on his passive. C/UTucff. 

Actively (ak^tiv-li), ado. In an active man- 
ner; by action; in a state of action; nimbly; 
briskly; energetically; also in an active sig- 
nification; as, a word is used actively. 

Activemeiltt (ak'tiv-ment), n. Business; 
employment. Bp. Rey^iokls. 

Activeness (ak'tiv-nes), n. The quality of 
being active; the faculty of acting; nlmble- 
iiess; quickness of motion: less used than 
activity. 

\Vha,t atranqe agility and aciliveHess do our com- 
mon tumblers and dancers on the rope attain to. 

£f. fF-t/.&ins. 

Activity (ak-ti^^'i-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of I'Oing active; the active faculty; ac- 
tive force, or a specific exertion thereof ; 
nirableness ; agility; iiriskness; also, the 
habit of diligent and vigorous pursuit of 
business; as, a man of activity. It is applied 
to persons or things. ‘All those activities, 
bodily and mental, which constitute our 
ordinary idea of life. ’ H. Science)'. 

Salt put to ice increaseth the activiiy of cold. Bacon. 

Actless (akt'les), a. Without action or 
spirit. ‘ A poor, young, actless, indigested 
thing.’ Southern. [.Rare.] 

Acton (ak'toii), n. [Fr. hoqueton, O.Fr. aco~ 
ton, auqueton, Sp. al-coto/i, Ar, al-q'oton, 
from being originally padded with cotton.] 
A kind of vest or tunic made of taffeta or 
leather, quilted, worn under the habergeon 
or coat of mail to save the liody from 
bruises, and sometimes worn alone like a 
buffcoat; the coat of mail itself. ‘ His acton 
it was all of black. ’ Percy Reliq. 

Yet was iiis helmet hack’d and hew’d, 

His acton pierced and tore. Sir IF. Secti. 
Written also Aclceton, Acqueton. Hacqueton. 
See Gameesox. 

Actor (ak'ter), n. 1. One that acts or per- 
forms; .speeihcally, one that represents a 
character or acts a part in a play; a stage- 
player. —2. In latv, («) an advocate or proc- 
tor in civil courts or causes, (6) A plaintiff, 
[In this sense properly a Latin word.] 

Actress (ak'tres), n. A female who acts or 
performs anything. 

Vir.gil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an actress in 
the /Eneid. Addism. 

Specifically, a female who represents or acts 
a part in a play. [In explanation of numer- 
ous passag’es in our old plaj's, it is to be ob- 
served that actresses were not introduced 
till after the Restoration. In Shukspere’s 
time female parts were performed by boys. 
‘The king, one night, was impatient to have 
the play begin. ' Sire, ’ said Havenant, ‘ they 
are shaving the queen.*’ 3femoir8 of Count 
de Gramytiont] 

Acts of the Apostles. One of the books 
of the Xew Testament, the authorship of 
which is commonly ascrilieci to St. Luke. It 
begins %vith the ascension of Christ, and 
gives an account of the early spread of the 
gospel, and more especially of the part 
played therein by St. Paul, little being said 
of the other apostles except St. Peter. The 
narrative comes down to 02 A.P, 

Actual (ak'tu-al). a. 1. Acting or existing 
really and objectively; existing in act; real; 
effectively operative; effectual; opposed to 
virtual, potential, nouunal, speculative. 

The actna! cautery, or the burning the body by a 
red-hot iron, is opposed to the virtual cautery, which 
produces the same effect, in a different way, by me;ins 
of caustics and escharotics. Cruins/iank. 

So Alfeniis was a cobbler, even when not at work, 
that is, he was a cobbler potential; wliereas, when 
busy in his booth, he was a cobbler actual. 

Sir IF. Hamilton. 

Peter the Great, introducing new offices, nominated 
the eldest Boyars, or those of the first class actual 
privy -councillors; and those of the second class 
privy-councillors. Brougham. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought 

Contracts the danger of an actual fault. Brydeji. 

2. How existing; present; as, in the r/ctwaZ 
position of atfair.s, — 3. t Active, ‘Beside 
lier walking and other actual performances.’ 
Shak.—Aciual sin, in theol. that committed 
by a person himself, in opposition to origi'- 
nal sin, inherited from Adam. 

Actuality (ak-tii-alT-ti), n. 1. The state of 
]>eing actual, as opposed to potentiality; 
reality, as opposed to ideality. 

It will be found that Pope himself has no small 
p>ortion of thi.s actuality of relation — this nudity of 
description, and poetry without an atmosphere. 

Crabbe, 

2. That in which anything is realized. 

Nature and religion are the bands of friendships ; 
excellency and usefulness are its great endearments ; 
society and neighbourhood, that is, the possibilities 
and the circumstances of converse, arc the determi- 
nations and orf.’or/ff/cj of it. yer. Taylor. 


Actualization (ak'feii-al-iz-a"slion), ii. A 
milking real or actmrl ; the reducing of an 
idea to a state of actuality or realness ; the 
state of being made actual. ‘ He (Aristotle) 
seeks the idea only in its actualization.’ 
J.Il.Seelye. 

Actualize (ak'tu-al-iz), v.t To make actual. 
Actually (ak'tu-al-li),ad!r. 1. In fact; really; 
in truth. —2. With outward and active mani- 
festation. 

Of all your sex, yet never did I know 

Any that 3»et so did shew 

Such rules for patience, such an easjf T.vaj'. Dryden, 

Actualuess (ak^tu-al-nes), m The quality 
of being actual [Rare.] 

Actuarial (ak-tu-aTi-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to an actuary or actuaries, or to the 
business of an actuary; as, the Actuarial 
Society of Edinburgh. 

Actuary (ak'tu-a-ri), -a. [L. actuarius, a 
clerk, a registrar.] 1. A registrar or clerk: 
a term of the civil law, and used originally 
in courts of civil laAV jniisdiction; specifi- 
cally, (a) a clerk that registers the acts and 
eonstitiitions of the lower house of convo- 
cation. (b) An officer appointed to keep 
savings-banks’ accounts.— -2. An official in a 
joint-stock company, particularly an insur- 
ance company, whose duty it is to make tlie 
necessary computations required in the 
].-)Usiness, and generally to advise on all 
questions relating to statistics and finance; 
a person skilled in the doctrine of life an- 
nuities and insurances, who is in the habit 
of giving opinions upon cases of annuities, 
reversions, <fcc. 

Actuate (ak'tu-at), v.t. pret. & pp. actuated; 
p\n'. actuating. [From act] 1. To put into 
action; to move or incite to action; as, men 
are acUiated by motives or passions. 

Men of the greatest abilities are most fired with 
ambition ; and, on the contrary, mean and narrow 
minds are the least actuated by it. Addison. 

2. t To invigorate; to develop; to strengthen: 
said of inanimate objects. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a 
living spirit, and seems by some vital irradiation to 
be actuated into this lustre. Sir T. Brosvne. 

3. t To carry out; to execute; to pei-form. 
‘To actuate what you command.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

Actuate (ak‘tu-at), a. Put into action. 
South. [Rare.] 

Actuation (ak-tu-a'shon), 7i. The state of 
being put in action; effectual operation. 

I have presupposed all things distinct from him 
to have been produced out of' nothing bj' him, and 
consequently to be posterior not only to the motion, 
but the actuation of his will. Bp. Pearsoii. 

Actuator (ak'tii-at-6r), n. One who actuates ‘ 
or puts in action. i 

Actuose (ak'tu-ds), a. [L. actuosiis, from ■ 
actus, act.] Having the power of action; hav- 
ing strong powers of action. [Rare.] ' 

Actuosity(ak-tu-os'i-ti),?i. [Rare,] 1. Power 
or state of action.— -2. In metaph. a state of 
activity which is complete in itself without 
leading to any result which must be re- 
garded as its completion. ‘ That actuosity 
in which the action and its completion co- 
incide, as to think, to see.’ J. Hutchison 
Stirling. 

Acturet (ak'tur), n. Action; pei’forraance. 

Shale. 

Actus (akTiis), n. [L.] In laic, a road for 
passengers riding or driving; a high’ivay. 
[Rare.] 

Acuate t (akTi-at), v, t. pret. & pp. acuated; 
ppr. acuatinq. [L. acuo, to sharpen. See 
ACIP,] To sharpen; to make pungent or 
corrosive. 

Immoderate feeding upon pickled meats, and de- 
bauching with strong wines, do inflame and acuate 
the blood. Harvey. 

Acuate t (akTi-at), a. Sharpened ; pointed. 

Askmole. 

Acuitiout (ak-u-Fshon), n. [From L. acuo, 
to sharpen.] The sharpening of medicines 
to inci-ease their effect, as by the addition 
of a mineral acid to a vegetable acid. 

Acuity t (a-ku'i-ti), n. Sharpness. ‘The 
acuity or bluntness of the pin that bears 
the card.’ PerJrins. 

Aculeata (a-ku'le-a"ta), n. pi [See Acule- 
ate,] Sting -bearers, a name sometimes 
given to a group of hymenopterous insects, 
in which the abdomen of the females and 
neuters i.s armed with a sting, consisting of 
two fine spiculce, with reverted barbs, con- 
nected with a poison reservoir. It includes 
bees and wasps. 

Aculeate, Aculeated (a-ku'le-ilt, a-kule- 
at-ed), a. [L. aculeus, a spine, a prickle, 
dim. of acus, a needle. See ACID.] 1, la 


having prickles or sharp points; pointed: 
used chiefly to denote plants having prickles 
fixed in the bark, in distinction from thorn s, 
which grow from the wood. —2. In zool 
having a sting. 

Aculeate (a-ku'le-iit), n. A hymenopterous 
insect, one of the Aculeata, 

Aculeate (a-ku'le-at), v. t. pret. & pp. aeule- 
ated; ppr. acideating. To make pointed; 
to sharpen. [Rai'e.] 

Aculeiform (a-kuTe-i-f orm), a. Forme d like 
a prickle. 

Aculeolate (a-kuTie-o-hit), a. In hot. having 
small prickles or sharp points. Gray. 
Aeuleous <a-ku'le-us), a. In hot. having 
prickles; aculeate; thorny. Sir T. Bmme. 
Aculeus (a-kiiae-iis), n. pi. Acuiei (a-kiF- 
le-i). [L.] In hot. a hard, sharp, conical hair, 
or cellular process of tlie epidermis or bark 
of plants; a prickle. 

Acumen (a-kii'men), n. [L. acumen, from 
acuo, to sharpen.] Quickness of perception; 
the faculty of nice discrimination; mental 
acuteness or penetration; keenness of in- 
sight. ‘ His learning, above all kings chris- 
tened, his actmien,. his judgment, his mem- 
ory.’ Sir E. Coke. 

Acuminate (a-ki"t'itmn-rit),ff. [Eacuminatus, 
sliarpehecl, from acumen.} 
Pointed; acute; specifically, 
in hot. having a long taper- 
ing termination: applied to 
leaves. When the narrow- 
ing takes iilace at the base 
it is so expressed, e.if?. acit^ 
minatc at the when 
used without any limita- 
tion it always refers to the 
apex of the leaf. 
Acuminate (a-kfi ' min-at), 

V. t. To render sharp or 
keen. ‘To muminate de- 
spair.’ Cowper. [Rare. 3 
Acuminate t (a-kuhnin-at), 

V. i. To taper to a point; to 
rise like a cone. 

They (the bis!iop.s) . . . acumifiatinif still higher 
and higiier in a cone of prelaty, instead of healing 
up the ga.shes of the church . . . fall to gore one 
anotherVith their sharp spires, for upper places and 
precedence, MUton. 

Acuminated. (a-kiFniin-at-ed), a. Sharpened 
to a point; acuminate. 

This i.s not acuminated and i-.iointed, as in the rest, 
but seemeth, as it were, cut on'. Sir T, Broicne. 

Acumination (a-ku'min-tV'slion), w. l. Act 
of acuminating, or state of being acumi- 
nated; sharpening; termination in a sharp 
point.— 2. Something with a sharp point ; a 
pointed extremity. 

The coronarj' thorns . . . did also pierce his ten- 
der and sacred temples to a multiplicity of pain.s, by 
their numerous acttniinaiions. Bp. Beaj’son. 

3. Acuteness of intellect. [Rare.] 

Wits, which erect and inscribe, tvith notable zeal 
and acumination, their ineinorials in every mind 
they jneet witli. IFaterhonse. 

Acuminose, Acuminous (a-ku'min-os, a- 
ku'min-iis), a. In hot. having a sharp or 
tapering point. [Rare.] 

Acupression (ak-u-pre'slion), n. Acupres- 
sure (which see). 

Acupressure (ak-ii-pre'slu"ir), n. [L. acus, a 
needle, and E. pressure.} In surg. a method 
of stopping hemorrhage in arteries in am- 
putations, &c., consistiug in pressing the 
artery closely by means of a pin or needle 
or bit of inelastic w'ire, introduced through 
the sides or flaps of the wound, instead of 
tying with a thread. There are various 
modes of inserting the pin. 
Acupuncturatioii(ak-u-pimgk'tur-a"shon), 
n. Pricking with a needle; acupuncture. 
Acupuncturator (ak-u-punglFtii-rat-^sr), n. 
An instrument for performing the operation- 
of acupuncture. 

Acupuncture (ak-ii-pimgk‘tfir), n. [L. acus, 
a needle, and punctura, a pricking. See 
Puncture.] l. a surgical operation re- 
sorted to in certain complaints, as in head- ■ 
aches and lethargies, &c., and consisting in 
the insertion of a delicate needle or set of 
needles beneath the tissues. This operation 
has for many ages been practised, and is 
still in high repute in China, Japan, and 
India. In modern surgery it is confined to 
muscular, tendinous, and aponeurotic parts, 
and is employed chiefly to relieve neuralgic 
and chronic rheumatic pains, the needles 
being somotiraes used to conduct a gal- 
vanic current, and sometimes made hollow' 
to convey an anodyne or sedative into the 
tissues.- 2. A mode of infanticide in some 
countries, a needle being forced into the- 
brain through the spinal marrow, &c. 
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Aciiru (ak'o-ro), n. The name in Imlia of 
a fragrant aloe- wood. _ 

Acutangular (a-kut'ang-gu-ler), a. Acute- 
angular (which see). Warbarton. 

Acute (a-kfit'). [I'.acMfi/.s, sharp-pointed, 
from (tcito, to sharpen. From root uc, (tk, 
a point. See Acid.] 1. Sharp at the end; 
ending in a sharp point: opposed to blunt 
or obtuse; specifically applied in. hot. to a 
leaf or a division of the 
fiorai envelope ending 
in a sharp point; and in 
(jcorn. to an angle less 
than a right angle. See 
Aei:TE-AN GLED. —2. Pos- 
sessing, exhibiting’, or 
characterized by nice 
discernment or discrim- 
ination; perceiving or 
using minute distinc- 
tions, or characterized 
by the use of such; 
characterized by keenness of insight: op- 
posed to dull ovsUipid: (a.) applied to persons; 
as, an acute reasoiier. ‘ The acute, and in- 
genious author.’ Locke, (b) Applied to 
mental endowments; as, the author pos- 
sesses an acute reasoning faculty. In the 
following passage Bhakspere uses the word 
in the sense of reaching a high pitch, pecu- 
liarly great ; but as he puts it in the mouth 
■of a pedant, Schmidt suggests that it may 
be purposely misused. 

The gift {of alliterative rhyming) is good in those 
in whom it is acute. 

(c) Applied to mental performances; as, the 
reasoning of the author is very acute.— 
S. Applied to the senses, having nice or quick 
sensibility; susceptible of slight impressions; 
having power to feel or perceive small ob- 
jects; as, a man of acute eyesight, hearing, 
or feeling. 

Were our senses made much quicker and acuter, 
the appearance and outward scheme of things would 
have quite another face to us, LocJte. 

4. Keen; sharp: said of pain. — 5. High in 
pitch; shrill: said of sound: opposed to 
<jrcm: in this sense specifically applied to 
an accent which elevates or sharpens the 
voice.~6. In med. a term applied to a disease 
which is attended with more or less violent 
symptoms, and comes speedily to a crisis, as 
a pleurisy: opposed to chmiic.—Siit. Sub- 
tle, ingenious, keen, penetrating, sharp, 
shrill 

Acute (a-kutO, v.t. To render the accent 
acute. [Bare.] 

He actites his rising inflection too much. Walker. 

Acute-angled (a-kut'ang-gld), a. Having 
sharp or acute angles, or angles less than 
right (xnsle&.— An acute-angled tria7igle, one 
that has all its angles less than right angles. 
Acute-angular (a-kut'ang-gu-ler». l. Hav- 
ing an angle less than a right angle.--2. In 
bot. applied to stems with sharp comers or 
edges, as in the Lahiatm. 

Acutely (a-kutTi), adv. In an acute manner; 
sharply; keenly; with nice discrimination. 
Acutenaculum (aku-te-nakTi-Ium), n. [L. 
aciis, a needle, and tenaculum, a holder, 
from teneo, to hold.] In surg. a needle 
with a handle, which is used to send it faster 
through the skin, &c., in stitching a wound. 
Acuteness (a-kut'nes), n. The quality of 
being acute; as, (a) the quality of being 
sharp or pointed ; as, ‘ the lance-shaped 
windows form at their verte.x; angles of vary- 
ing degrees of acMfenm.' Oxford Glossary, 
(h) Fig. the faculty of nice discenmient or 
perception ; quickness or keenness of the 
senses or understanding. By an acuteness 
of the senses or of mental feeling we per- 
ceive small objects or slight impressions; 
by an acuteness of intellect we discern nice 
distinctions. 

Mr. Colbert . . . was a man of probity, of great 
industry, and knowledge of detail ; of great experi- 
ence and acuteness in the examination of public 
accounts, Adam Smith.: 

(c) In rhet. or music, sharpness or elevation 
of sound, (d) In med. violence of a disease, 
which brings it speedily to a crisis. 
Acutiatort (a-ku'shi-at'-’er), n. In the 
middle ages, a person whose office was to 
sharpen instruments. Before the invention 
of firearms such officers attended armies 
to sharpen their weapons. 

Acutifoliate (a-ku^ti-fo'Ti-at), a. [L. acutus, 
sharp, from acuo, to shai’pen, and folium, 
a leal] In bot. having sharp-pointed leaves. 
Gray. 

Acutilohate (a-kfi'ti-16"bat), a. iL. acutus, 
sharp, and lohus, a lobe.] In hot. having 
acute lobes; said of certain leaves. Grevy.^ 


Acyaaohlepsy (a-si'an-o-biep-si), n, [Gr. a, 
priv., kyanos, blue, blepo, to look on.] A 
defect in vision, in consequence of which 
the colour blue cannot be distinguished. 

Ad, prej^. [Akin to the L. conjunctions et, 
and, too, at, still, moreover, and to E. at 
(which see).] A Latin preposition signify- 
ing to; and appearing as a prefix in a great 
number of words of Latin origin, in which 
case the final letter is usually assimilated to 
the first letter of the word to which it is 
prefixed; thus, in acclaim, affirm, alligation, 
approve, arrive, attrition, &c., the ac, af, 
al, ap, &c., ai'e aU modified forms of ad. In 
ascend, ascribe, the d has been lost alto- 
gether. 

Adact t (a-daktO, v.t [L. adigo, adactum~z~ 
ad, to, and ago, to lead or drive. ] To drive ; 
to compel. Fotherby. 

Adactyl (a-dakTil), a. In zool. applied to a 
locomotive extremity without digits or toes. 
Written also Adactyle. 

Adactyl (a-dakTil), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
daktylos, a digit. ] In zool. a locomotive ex- 
tremity without digits. Written also Adac- 
tyle. 

Adage (ad'aj), n. [Fr. adage; L. adagium, 
adagio, a proverb, by some derived from 
adigo, to adduce— ad, to, and ago, to bring; 
by others from ad, to, and aio, Skr. ah, to say, 
to speak.] A proverb; an old saying, which 
has obtained credit by long use ; a wise 
observation handed down from antiquity. 

Unless the adaj^e must be verified, 

That beggars mounted run their horse to death. 

Skak. 

—Aphorism, Axiom, Maxim, Apophthegm, 
Adage, Proverb, Byword, Saio. See under 
Aphorism. 

Adagial (a-da'ji-al), a. Pertaining to adages; 
proverbial Barrow; Fitzedward Ball. 
Adagio (a-dfi'jo), a. and adu. [It.] Inmim'c, 
slow ; slowly, leisurely, and with grace. 
When repeated, adagio, adagio, it directs 
the performance to be very slow. 

Adagio (a-da'jo), n. In music, a slow move- 
ment. 

Adagyt (ad'a-ji), n. Same as Adage. 
AdalaHtado (ad'a-lan-ta"do), oi. Same as 
Adelantado. 

Adalid (ad-a-ledO, n. [Sp.] A commander, 
Irving. 

Adam (ad'am), n. [Heb. dddm, a human 
being, male or female, perhaps so called 
from his ruddiness (ddam, to be red). Qe- 
«emwa] 1. The name of the first man; the 
progenitor of the human race.— 2. J ocularly, 
a Serjeant or bailiff: explained by the com- 
mentators as referring to the fact that the 
huff worn by the bailiff resembled the native 
buff of our first parent. 

Not that Adam that kept the garden, but that 
Adam that keeps the prison. Shak. 

3. The frailty inherent in human nature, 
regarded as inherited from Adam in conse- 
quence of the fall. 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him. Shak. 

—Adamis apple, (a) Pomum Adami, the 
prominence on the fore part of the tliroat 
formed by the anterior part of the thyroid 
cartilage of the larynx, so called from an 
idle notion that a piece of the forbidden 
fruit stuck in Adam’s throat and occasioned 
the tumour. (&) A variety of the lime 
{Citrus Limetta) with a depression, which 
is fancifully regarded in Italy as the mark 
of Adam’s teeth. See Citron.— A dam and 
Eve, the popular name in the United States 
for a ten’estrial orchid {Aplectrum hiemale). 
—Adam's needle, the popular name of a 
genus of liliaceous plants, Yucca (which 
see). —Adam's ale, Adam's wine, water. 
[Colloq.3 

Adamant (ad'a-mant), n. [L. adamas, ada- 
mantis, Gr. adamas, the hardest iron or 
steel, anything inflexible, the diamond ; lit. 
the unconquerable— Gr. a, priv. , and damad, 
to tame. See Tame and Diamond.] 1. A 
term formerly sometimes equivalent to 
diamond, but generally, as is now the case, 
used vaguely to express any substance of 
im:penetrable hardness : it is chiefly a rhe- 
torical or poetical word. 

As an adamant harder than flint have I made thy 
forehead. Ezek, iii. 9 . 

But who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adatnant. Wordsiuorth. 

2.t Loadstone or magnet: a sense not un- 
common in our earlier writers, though it is 
not easy to see why the word should have 
assumed this meaning. 

You dra%y lae, you hard-hearted 
, And yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Is true as steel. Shak. 


AdamaEteail(ad'a-niant-e"an), a. Hard as 
adamant. 

, : ■ Useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield and spe.m. the hammer'd cuirass, 
Chalybean temper’d steel, and frock of in.ail 
Adamantean proof, Milton. 

Adamantine (ad-a-mantTn), a. l. Made of 
adamant; having the qualities of adamant; 
impenetrable, ‘In adanmitine chains shail 
death be bound.’ Pope. 

Each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Flung a death-clond round the ships, Camj>dell. 

2, Besembling the diamond in hardness or 
in sparkling lustre.— Adamantme spar, (a) 
a very hard, hair-brown variety of corun- 
dum, often of adamantine, or diamond-like 
lustre. It yields a very hard powder used 
in polishing diamonds and other gems. (&) 
A hair-brown sapphire, (c) Corundum, from 
its hardness or peculiar occasional lustre. 
See Corundum, 

Adamic (a-dam'ik), a. Pertaining to Adam. 
— Adamic earth, common red clay, from a 
notion that Adam means red earth, 
Adamite (ad'am-it), n. Eccles. one of a sect 
of visionaries of the second century, who 
pretended to establish a state of innocence, 
and, like Adam, went naked. They ab- 
horred marriage, holding it to be the effect 
of sin. Several attempts hate been made 
to revive this sect, one as late as the fifteenth 
century. 

Adamitic (ad-am-itfik), a. Of or pertaining 
to, or resembling the Adamites. 

Nor is it other than rustic or Adamitic hupudence 
to confine nature to itself, Taylor. 

Adansonia (ad-an-so'ni-a), n. [FromM, 
Adamon, a French botanist who travelled 
in Senegal.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Sterculiaceee. A. digitata is the African 
calabash-tree, or baobab-tree of Senegal. 
(See Baobab.) A. Gregorii, the only other 
species, is the cream-of-tartar tree of Korth 
Australia. See Cream -OP -TARTAR Tree 
under CREAM. 

Adapis (ad'a-pis), n. [Gr. a, intens., and 
dapis, a rug.] An extinct thick-skinned 
mammal of the tertiary formation, some- 
what resembling a hedgehog, but about 
three times its size, discovered by Cuvier in 
the plaster quarries near Paris. Its teeth 
combine the characters of the Anoplothe- 
rium and the tapir. 

Adapt (a-dapt'), v.t [L. ad, to, and apto, to 
fit; Gr. hapto, to cling to, to overtake; Skr. 
dp, to come to, to obtain.] 1. To make suit- 
able; to make to correspond ; to fit or suit ; 
to proportion, 

a good poet will ada/t the very sounds, as well as 
words, to the things he treats of. Po/e. 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays, adapts my sight, S7i!i/t. 

2. Specifically, to remodel, work up, and 
render fit for representation on the stage, as 
a play from a foreign language or a novel. 
Adaptability (a-dapt'a-biTT-ti),?*.. The ciua- 
lity of lieing capable of adaptation. 
Adaptable (a-dapt'a-bl), a. That may be 
adapted. 

Adaptableness (a-dapt'a-bl-nes), n. Same 
as Adaptability. 

Adaptation (ad-ap-ta'shon), ri. 1. The act 
of adapting or making suitable; the state of 
being suitable or fit; fitness, 

The exquisite adaptation of the almost numberless, 
though small asperities of the one, and the numerous 
little cavities of the other. Aoyle. 

2. That which is adapted; specifically, a 
play translated or constructed from a foreign 
language or a novel, and rendered suitable 
for representation; as, this comedy is a free 
adaptation from a French author. 
Adaptedness (a-dapt'ed-nes), n. State of 
being adapted; suitableness. 

Adapter (a-dapt'er), n. 1. One wlio or that 
which adapts; specifically, one wlio trans- 
lates, remodels, or works up, rendering tit 
to be represented on the stage, as a jday 
from a foreign tongue or from a novel— 
2. In chem. same as Adopter (which see). 
Adaptiont (a-dap'shon), n. Adaptation; the 
act of fitting. ‘ Wise contrivances and pru- 
dent adaptions.' Cheyne. 

Adaptive (a-dapt'iv), a. Tending to adapt, 
suitable. Coleridge. [Eare.l 
Adaptiveness (a-d.apt'iy-ncsK n. The qual- 
ity of being adaptive; suitableness. 
Adaptlyt (a-daptTi), adv. In a suitable or 
convenient manner. 

For active horsemanship adapcly fit. Prior. 

Adaptnesst (a-dapthies), u. The state of 
I being fitted. 'Adaptness of the sound to 
the sense.’ Bp. Newton. 
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Adaptorial (ad-ap-to'ri-al), a. Tending to 
adapt 01 ’ fit; siiitalde. [Eare.] 

Adar (ffdar), n. [Possibly from Heb. adar, 
splendour, from the exuberance of vegeta- 
tion in this month in Palestine. ] A Hebrew 
month, answering to the latter part of 
February and the beginning of March, the 
twelfth of the sacred and sixth of the civil 
year. 

Adarce (a-dhr^si), n, [Gv. adwrJces.] A salt- 
ish concretion on reeds and grass in marshy 
grounds in Galatia. It is soft and porous, 
and has been used to cleanse the skin in 
leprosy, tetters, ,&c.' 

Adarcon (a-daPkon), m In Jewish antiq. a 
gold coin worth about 25s. sterling. The 
distingnishing mark of the piece was a 
crowned archer. 

Adarme (a-dar'ina), n. A Spanish weight, 
the sixteenth of an ounce. 

Adase,t uf. SameasAduae. Chaucer. 
Adatis (ad'at-is), n. A muslin or species of 
fine cotton cloth from India. 

Adauntt (a-dantO, r.t [See Daunt.] To 
sulitdiie. ‘AduMuted the rage of a lyon 
savage.' Skelton. 

Adawt (a-da'), v.t. [Prefix u, inteus. , and 
data, in Prov. E. to daunt or frighten ; con- 
nected by Wedgwood with such words as 
Icel. thagga, to silence; M,H.Ct. dagen, ge- 
dagen.y to be still; Hessian dacAeii, to allay < 
or still.] 1. To daunt; to quell; to cow. 

The sight thereof did greatly him ada'sv. SJ/aiser. 

2. To moderate; toaluite. 

Gins to abate the brightness of his beame 
And fervour of his flames somewhat 

Sfenser. 

Adawt (a-da'), v.i. To moderate; to become 
less vehement. 

Her wrathful corage gan apal, 

And haughtie spirits meekly to adaw. Spertscr, 

Adaw,t Adawet (a-da'). [Prefix a, in- 
tens., and O.E. and Sc. daio, to wake out of 
sleep, to da-wn; A. Sax, dagicm, dmgimi, Icel. 
daga, to become day, from A. Sax. dceg, \ 
Icel. dagr, day.] To awake. 

But sire, a man that wakith out of his slep, 

He may not sodeynly well taken keep. 

Upon a thing, ne seen it parfytly 

Ti'l that he b'e adawed verrayly. Chattcer. 

Adawlet, Adawlut (a-da.Tet), n. [Hind.] 
In the East Indies, a court of justice, civil 
or criminal. 

Adays (a-daz')? [Prefix u, for on or o/, 
and dags, a genitive form of day.] 1. On or 
in days, as in the phrase now adays.— 2. In 
the day-time. 

I have miserable nights; . . . but I shift pretty 
well adaj/s. Mrs. Thrak. 

Adaz© t (a - daz'), r}. t [Prefix a, intens. , and 
daze.] To dazzle. Sir T. More. 

Ad captanduiB (ad kap-tan'diim), [L.] For 
the purpose of catching ; as in the phrase, 
ad cagtandum vulgus, to catch the rabble: 
applied often as an adjective to meretricious 
attempts to catch popular favour or ap- 
plause ; as, ad eapta,nd'um oratory. 
Adcorporatet (ad-kor'p6-rat), -ul pret. & 
pp. adcorporated; ppr. adcorporating. [See 
Accoepoeatb.] To unite, as one body with 
another; to accorporate. 

Add (ad), V. t. [L, addo, to add— -ud, to, and 
do, to put, to place, to give.] 1. To set or put 
together ; to join or unite, as one thing or 
sum to another, in an aggregate ; as, add 
three to four; add still one more; add this 
to your store.— -2. To connect in some way; 
to bestow”. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers. 

Shak. 

And to add greater honours to his age than man 
could give liim, he died fearing God. Shak. 

To say further; to subjoin; as, to what I 
have already said let me adtZ this, —To add 
to, to augment ; to increase ; to make some 
addition to. [Though the verb in this phrase 
has no expressed object, yet it is often really 
transitive.] 

Rehoboam said, I will /i? your yoke, 

I Ki. xii. 14. 

The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 

And in, abundance a:ddA/i to his store. Shah. 

—Add, Annex. Add, to put together so as 
to form an aggregate or whole; fmnerc, li- 
terally to tie to, to join to at an end, as a 
smaller thing to a greater. 

As easily as he can add together the ideas of two 
days or two years. Lac&e. 

He annexed a codicil to his will gtojiinsan, 

Syx. Adduce, adjoin, annex. 

Add (ad), c.i 1. To be or serve as an addi- 
tion; to be added; with to; as, the con- 
sciousness of folly often adds fo one’s regret. 
[See To add to under Add, ii.i.]— 2. Topper- 


form the arithmetical operation of additibh; 
as, this boy can add very rapidly. 

Adda (ad'da), n. A small species of Eg^- 
tian lizard {Seinais ojjicinalis); the skink 
(wdiich see). 

AddaWe (adVbl), a. SeeADDlBLE. 

Addax (ad^aks), n. A species of antelope 
(Eippotmgiis (Oryx) nasomaetdatus), and 
one of the largest of the genus, being of the 
size of a large ass, with much of its make. 
The horns of the male are particularly mag- 
nificent. They are about 4 feet long, and 
beautifully twisted into a wide -sweeping 
spiral of two turns and a half, with the 
points directed outwards. It has no proper 
mane on the back of the neck; but has tufts 
of hair on the forehead and throat, and 
large broad hoofs to tread on the sand. It 
was unknowui to modern naturalists till dis- 
covered by the German traveller Eiippel on 
the barren sands of IS'ubia and Kordofan. 



Head of Addax (Hippotra^us nasojnacuiatus). 

It is also found in the woody parts of Caf- 
fraria. It is the strepsiceros (twisted-horn) 
of the older writers. 

Addecimate (ad-de'si-mat), v.t. [L. ad, to, 
and deeimus, tenth.] To take or to ascer- 
tain the tithe or tenth part of; to tithe; to 
decimate. Bailey. 

Addeem t (ad-demO, v.t [Prefix ad, to, and 
deem.] 1 . To award; to adjudge; to sen- 
tence. 

Unto him they did addeem the prize. Spenser. 

2. To deem ; to judge ; to determine; to esteem; 
to account. 

She scorns to be addeejftcd^o %vorthIess-base. Da 7 tid. 

Addendum (ad-den'dum), n. pi. Addenda 
(ad-den'da). [L.] A thing to be added; an 
addition; an appendix to a w’ork. 

Adder (ad'er), n. [O.E. addre, addere, 0. and. 
Prov. E. and Sc. edder, D. and L.G. adder, 
G. alter, otter, an adder, a viper. These 
forms have all lost an initial u, seen in A. 
Sax. naidre, nceddre, neddre, O. and Prov. E. 
•nedder, Icel. nadr, nadra, Goth, nadrs, G. 
natter, Ir. and Gael, nathair, O.W. neklr— 
all meaning a serpent or adder. The initial 
91 was confused with the n of the indefinite 
article, and thus was lost. The root may 
be seen in Skr. nata, crooked, bent. For a 
similar loss of initial n comp, apron, auger, 
umpire.] A venomous serpent or viper, an 
ophidian reptile, family Viperidm, the Vi- 
pera communis, found in Britain and over 
Europe. It is rarely above 2 or 3 feet long, 
and has black spots on an olive, rich deep 
bx’own, or dirty brownish-yellow ground. Its 
bite is rarely fatal to man. The name is 
often vaguely used for any poisonous ser- 
pent of the family Viperid® ; and in the 
authorized version of the Bible, as also in ! 
classical translations, it is applied to the 
asp, basilisk, cockatrice, &c. ~ Great sea- 
adder, an acanthopterygian fish, the sea 
stickleback (Gasterosteus spmacMa). It is 
5 or 6 inches long, with fifteen or sixteen 
spinous rays on the back. It occurs in the 
Korth Sea. 

Adder-holt (ad'6r-b61t), n. The dragon-fly. 
[Provincial] 

Adder-fly (ad' 6 r-fli), n. A name of the dragon- 
fly or Libelliila, Sometimes called Adder- 
bolt. 

Adder-grass (ad'er-gras), n. A name in the 
south of Scotland for the common Orchis 
maculata. See Oechis, 

Adder-pike (ad^'er-pik), n. A species of fish, 

5 or 6 inches long, found on our coast. Called 
also the Lesser Weever or Sting-jtish. It is the 
Trachinusvipera, family Percidse,of natural- 
' ists. '.SeeAyEBVBE. : 

Adder-stone (ad' 6 r-st 6 n), n. The name given 
in different parts of the country to certain 
rounded perforated stones or glass beads 
found occasionally, and supposed to have a 


■ kind of supernatural efficacy in curing the 
bites of adders. They are believed by arclue- 
dlogists to have been anciently used as 
spindle-whorls, that is, a land of small fly- 
wheels to keep up the rotatory motion of 
the spindle. Some stones or beads of this 
kind or similai* were by one superstitious 
tradition said to have been produced by a 
number of adders putting their heads to- 
gether and hissing tiU. the foam became 
consolidated into a bead, which was sup- 
posed to be a powerful cli:mm against disease. 
Called also Serpent-sto7ie and jDriiidical 
Bead. 

Adder’s-tongue (ad'erz-tung), n. A species 
of fern, of the genus Ophioglossum, whose 
spores are produced on a spike, supposed to 
resemble a serpent’s tongue. See Ophio- 
GEOSSUM. 

Adder's-wort (ad^iSrz-wert), n. Snakeweed 
(Pohjgonum Bistorta), so named from its 
supposed virtue in curing the bite of ser- 
pents. Called also Bistort 
Addibility (ad-i-biFi-ti). n. The condition of 
being addible; the capability of being added. 
‘The endless addition or addibility (if anyone 
like the word better) of numbers.’ Locke. 
[Rare.] 

Addible (adT-bl), «, Capable of being added. 

The clearest idea we can get of infinitj'' is the 
confused, incomprehensible remainder of endless, 
addibk numbers, which alFords no prospect of stop 
or boundary. Locke, 

Addice t (ad^dis), n. Same as Adze (which 
see). 

Addict (ad-diktO, v.t. [E. acldico, addictmn, 
to devote— to, and d ico, to dedicate. ] To 
devote or give up entirely; to apply habitu- 
ally ; to habituate ; to attach closely : generally 
with a reflexive pronoun, and sometimes in 
a good sense, but, as now used, more often 
in a bad; as, to addict one’s self to intem- 
perance, to gambling, or the like. ‘The 
same addicifad fidelity.' Milton. ‘Addicted 
from their birtlis so much to poesy. ’ Drayton. 

They have addicted themselves to the ministry of 
the saints. i Cor. xvi, 15. 

There has always prevailed among that part of 
mankind that addict their minds to speculation 
a propensity to talk much of the delights of retire- 
ment. Adventzirer. 

Charles came forth from that school with social 
habits, with polite and engaging manners, and with 
some talent for lively conversation, addicted beyond 
measure to sensual indulgence, incapable of self- 
denial and of exertion, without faith in human virtue 
or in human attachment, without desire of renown, 
and witliout sensibility to reproach. Macatilay. 

—To addict one's self to a p)erson,t to attach 
or devote one’s self to a person: a sense bor- 
rowed from the Romans, who used the word 
(addico) for assigning debtors in servitude 
to their creditors. ‘ Yours entirely a dd ieted, 
madam.' B. Jonson. 

I am neither author or fautor of any sect; I will 
have no man addict himsetf to me; but if I have 
anything right, defend it as truth's. Bl jonson. 

Addict t (ad-dikt'), a. Addicted. 

If he be aoW/c/ to %’ice, 

Quickly him they will entice, Shak. 

Addictedness (ad-dikt'ed-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being addicted. ‘My 
former addictedness to make chymical 
experiments.’ Boyle. 

Addiction (ad-dik'shon), n. The act of 
addicting or giving one’s self up ; addicted- 
iiess; the state of being devoted; devoted- 
ness; devotion, ‘An addiction to certain 
sciences.’ Warburton. 

His addiction was to courses vain. Shak. 

Ad diem (ad dl'em). [L. ] In law, at the day. 
Addison’s Disease (ad'di-sunz diz-ezO, n. 
A structural disease of the supra -renal 
capsules characterized by ansemia, extreme 
prostration, and the brownish olive-green 
colour of the skin. Called also Supra-renal 
Melamna or Bronzed-skin Disease, first de- 
scribed by Dr. Addison. 

Additament (ad-difa-ment), 'u, [L. addita- 
■imntmn, an addition, from addo, additum, 
to add. See ADD.] An addition, or the 
thing added. [Rare,] 

In a palace. . . there are certain that 

contribute to its ornament and use. Sii' M. Hale. 

Addition (ad-dfshon>, n. [L. additio, from 
addo, to add,] 1. The act or process of 
adding : opposed to su^btraetion or diminu- 
tion; as, a sum is increased by addition; to 
increase a heap by the addition of more. 
Specifically, in unTft, the uniting of two or 
more numbers in one sum; iilso, the rule <jr 
branch of arithmetic which treats of a<UUiig 
numbers. Simido addition is the adding of 
numbers, irrespective of any things denoted 
by them, or the adding of sums of the same 


ch, c/tain; oh, Sc. loc7i; g, [ 70 ; j,jiob; 21 , Fr. ton; ng, ’sn, then; fh, thin; w, teig; v.% whig; zh, azure.— See ICey. 
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tlenominatioii, as pounds to pouiifls,sliMlings 
to sliilUiigs, Ac. Coiiipou'iid itdditiou is 
the atkliiig of sums of dilfereut denomma- 
tions, as paumis, slulliiigs, and pence^to 
pounds, sliillings, and pence.— 2. Anything 
added, whether material or immaterial. 
Specifically, (a) in law, a title annexed to a 
man’s name to show his rank, occupation, 
or place of residence; as, John Doe, JSsq.; 
Pdchard Eoe, Gent; Kobert Dale, Mason; 
Thomas Way, of Glasgow. In Scots law the 
term desvjnation iuis the same signification. 
3-;v 14 and 15 Yict. c, no indictment shall 
be held insuificierit for ’vvaiit of or imper- 
fection in the addition of any defendant. 
Hence, (h) Any epithet applied to a person, 
<ir any added designation. [A use frequent 
ill Siiakspere, but now obsolete.] 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil bur aciditiOH. Shak, 

This man, lady, hath robbed many beasts of their 
])articular additions; he is as valiant as the lion, 
churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant. Shak. 

(c) t 111 music, a, dot at the side of a note to 
lengthen its sound oiie-lialf. (d) In her. 
something added to a coat of arms as a mark 
of Iiononr: opposed to abatement, ns bor- 
diire, quarter, canton, gyron, pile, &c. See 
these terns, (e) In distilling, anything 
added? to the ivash or liquor in a state of 
fermentation. — Syn. Increase, accession, 
augmentation, annexation, superaddition, 
add] lament, iucremeiit, appendage, ad- 
junct. 

Addition t (ad-di'shon), v. t To furnish with 
an addition, or designation additional to 
one’s name. 

Some are additioned with the title of laureate. 

Fuller. 

Additional (ad-di'shon-al), a. Added; sup- 
plementary. 

Additional (ad-di'shon-al), n. Something 
added; an addition. [Rare.] 

Mazp'' tlianks for tlie addUionnls you are pleased 
to communicate to me, in continuance of Sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia, Hozeell. 

Additionally (ad-dfsilon-al-li), adr. Byway 
of addition. 

Additionary t (ad-di'shon-a-ri), a. Addi- 
tional. ‘ What is necessary and what is ad- 
ditionary.' Herbert. 

Addititious (ad-di-tf shus), a. Added with- 
out good authority, Goodrich, [Rare.] 
Additive (adlt-iv), a. Falling to be added; 
additional; helping to increase. 

The genera] sum of such work is great; for all of it, 
as genuine, tends towards one goal ; all of it is addi'^ 
live, none of it subtractive. Carlyle. 

Additory (adh-to-ri), a. Adding or capable 
of adding; inaking some addition, Arbiith- 
not [Rare.] 

Addle (ad'l), a. [O.E. adel, addled, adelei 
{ei, an egg); A. Sax, adcla, filth; Sw. adel (in 
ko-adel, cow urine), urine; Sc. addle, putrid 
water, urine; comp.W./tadZZ, corrupt,] Hav- 
ing lost the power of development and be- 
come rotten; putrid: applied to eggs; hence, 
barren; producing nothing. 

His brains grow addle. Dryden, 

Addle (adl), n. l. The dry lees of wine. 
A.s7i.— 2. Urine; the drainage from a dung- 
hill. 

Addle (ad'l), \\t pret, & pp. addled; ppr. 
addling. 1. To make corrupt or putrid ; to 
make rotten as eggs. 

Themselves were chilled, their eggs were addled. 

Cowper. 

% To manure with liquid, [Scotch.] 

Addle (ad'l), v.t. [Same word as Icel, bdlash, 
odlasJc, to earn, to gain, from ddal, A. Sax. 
ethel, a property or patrimony.] To earn; 
to accumulate gradually, as money. [Pro- 
\1ncial.] 

Addle (adfi), n. Labourer’s wages. Hdllir 
■well. [Provincial.] 

Addle t (add), v.i. To grow; to thrive. 

Where ivy embraceth the tree very sore, 

Kill ivy, else tree will addle no more. Tusser. 

Addle-headed, Addle-pated (adl-hed-ed, 
adl-pat-ed), a. Stupid; muddled. 
Addle-plot (adT-plot), u. A person who 
spoils any amusement; a mar-sport. 
Addling (adl-ing), n. 1. The act of earning 
by labour. —2. 2)1. That which is earned; 
earnings. [Provincial] 

Addoomt ^ad-dbm'), v.t. [Prefix ad, to, and 
doom, equivalent to deem; comp, addemn.J 
To adjudge. 'Unto me aMooni that is my 
due. ’ Siwnser. 

Addorsed(ad-dor.st'), [L. ad, to, and dor- 
sum, the back.] In her. having the backs 
turned to each other, as beasts. See 
Aboksep. 

Address (ad-dres'), v.t [Fr. adresser; It. 


dddirizare—cid, to, and a hypothetical L. 
verb drictiare, directiare, to direct, to put 
one on the right way, from L. dirigo, direc- 
tmn, to keep straight— ch' or dis, inteiis,, 
and rc^o, rectum, to lead straight. See 
Dkess.] l.t To aim or direct; to throw or 
hiiii. 

Imbrasides addrest his javelins at him. Chapman. 
Good youth, address thy gait unto her. Shak, 

2. Fw. To direct or aiiiTwords; to pronounce, 
as a discom’se: with the thing spoken as the 
object of the verb, and the preposition to 
before the person or persons to wdiom the 
speech is directed. 

The young hero had addressed his prayers to him 
for his assistance. Dryden. 

Rarely without any indication of the per- 
sons addressed. 

A popular preacher who . . . should address the 
most orthodox Mohammedan discourse ... in a 
mosque of Constantinople . . , would have been 
viewed with extreme jealousy by his superiors. 

Brougham. 

3. To direct speech, to or towards; to apply 
to by words or writings; to accost; to speak 
to: with the person spoken to as the object; 
as, he addressed the judges. 

The representatives of the nation addressed the 
king. S7otft. 

Often with the reflexive pronoun as the 
object, followed by the preposition to, the 
meaning remaining the same; as, he ad- 
drmed himself to the speaker. —4. To direct 
in writing; to write an address on, as a let- 
ter intended for transmission by post or 
otherwise.— 5. t To prepare; to make ready; 
often with to ox for. 

The five foolish virgins themselves at the 

noise of the bridegroom’s coming. gier. Taylor, 

Tumus addressed his men to single fight. Dryden. 
To-morrow for the march we are addrest. Shak. 
Hence— 6, t To clothe or ai'ray ; to dress. 

Other %vriters and recorders of fables could have 
told you that Tecia sometime addressed herself in 
man’s apparel. Bp. g^esvel. 

7. To court or make suit to, as a lover. 

To prevent the confusion that might arise from our 
both addressing the same lady, I shall expect the 
honour of your company to settle our pretensions in 
King’s-Mead-Fields. Sheridan. 

S. lu com. to consign or intiust to the care 
of another, as agent or factor; as, the ship 
■vvas addressed to a merchant in Baltimore. 
Address t (ad-dres'), v.i. 1. To address one’s 
self; to direct speech. 

My lord of Burgundy, 

We first address towards jmu. ’ Shak, 
Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addrest. 

Dryden. 

2. To make an address or appeal. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury having addressed in vain 
for his majesty’s favour resorted by habeas corpus 
to the King’s Bench. Mai-veli. 

S. To prepare one’s self; to get one’s self 
ready. 

Let us address to tend on Hector’s heels. Shak. 
They ended parle, and both address'd for fight. 

Milton. 

Address (ad-dres'), n. [Fr. advesse. See 
the verb.] 1. The act of addressing one's 
self to a person; a speaking to; as, Sir is a 
term of address. ■—'2,. Any speech or writ- 
ing in w'hich one person or set of persons 
makes a communication to another person 
or set of persons on some special occasion in 
which both parties are specially interested ; 
as, Pai'liament presents addresses to the 
queen in reply to the queen’s speech; a cor- 
poration presents an address of thanks, con- 
gratulation, &c., to some distinguished per- 
son; a member of parliament delivers an ad- 
dress to his constituents, the lord rector of a 
Scotch university to the students, and the 
like.— 3. Manner of speaking to another; a 
person’s bearing in conversation; as, a man 
of pleasing address.— 4. Courtship: more 
generally in the plural, addresses; as, he 
makes or pays his addresses to a lady. ‘ Tell 
me whose address thou favour’st most.’ 
Addison. 'A gentleman . . . made his ad- 
dresses tome.* Addiso7i.-~o. Skill; dexter- 
ity; skilful management; adroitness; as, the 
envoy conducted the negotiation with ad- 
dress. —6. Direction of a letter, including 
the name, title, and place of residence of 
the person for whom it is intended. Hence 
these particulars are called a person’s ad- 
dress.— S yis'. Speech, lecture, oration, skill, 
dexterity, tact, management, adroitness, 
readiness, direction, superscription. 
Addressee (ad-dres'e), n. One who is ad- 
dressed ; specifically, one to whom a letter 
is addressed. 

Addresser (ad-dres'6r), n. One who ad- 
dresses or petitions; specifically, one of the 


opponents of the court party or Ahhorrers, 
in the time of Charles IL, so called from 
their flfZdrm to the king praying for an 
immediate assembly of the Parliament, 
which w'as delayed on account of its being 
adverse to the court. They received also 
the name oi Petitioners, and afteinvardvS 
that of See Abhorkee, 

Addressful (ad-dres'fnl), a. Skilful; dex- 
terous. Alallet. 

Addressiont (ad-dre'shon), n. The act of 
addressing or directing one’s course. 

To Pylos first be thy addression then. Chapman. 

Adduce (ad-dus'), u.t pret. adduced; 
ppr, adducing. [L. adduco, to lead or bring 
to— ad, to, and duco, to lead. Sec Duke."] 
To bring’ forward, present, or offer; to ad- 
vance ; to cite ; to name or instance as 
authority or evidence for what one ad- 
vances. 

Celsus addtices neither oral nor written testimony 
against Christ’s miracles. Bp. Cttmlerland. 

Syn. To offer, present, allege, advance, cite, 
name, mention, quote. 

Adducent (acl-dus'ent), ft. Bringing fonvard 
or together; as, an adducent muscle. See 
Amiuctor. 

Adducer (ad-dus'dr), n. One that adduces. 

Adducible (ad-dus'i-bl), a. That may 
adduced, ‘Proofs innumerable . . . are 
adducible.* Is. Taylor. 

Adduct (ad-dukt'), v.t [L. adduco, adduc- 
tim. See Abduce.] l.t To draw on; to 
induce; to allure. ^Adducted by hope of 
rewarde,’ Time's Stoi'chouse. — 2. In anat. 
to draw, as an adductor muscle. 

Adduction (ad-duk'shon), n. 1. The act of 
adducing or bringing forward in support of 
a contention or argument. ‘ An adduction 
of facts gathered from various quarters.’ 
Is. Taylor. — 2. In anat. the action by which 
a pai’t of the body is drawn towards the 
bodily axis ; the action of the adducent 
muscles, 

Adductive (ad-dukt 'iv), a. Adducing or 
bringing forward. 

Adductor (ad-diikt'er), n. [L.] X. In anat. a 
muscle which draws one part of the body 
toward another ; as, the adductor of the 
eye, which turns the eye toAvard the nose ; 
tlie adductor of the thumb, which draw's 
the thumb toward tlie fingers.— 2. In zool 
one of the muscles which bring together 
the valves of the shell of the bivalve mol- 
luscs. 

Addulcet (ad-duls'), ut [O.Fr. aduldr, 
addolcir, to sweeten— L. ad, to, and dulcis, 
sweet.] To sweeten. ‘Some mirth t* ad- 
duke man’s miseries.’ Herrich 

Adelantadillo (ad-a-lan-th-del'yo), oi. [Sp.] 
A Spanish red wine made of the earliest 
ripe grapes. 

Adelantado (M-a-lhn-th'do), n. [Sp. pp. of 
adeUmtar, to advance.] Formerly a Spanish 
title for a governor of a province; a 
lieutenant-governor; a commander, ‘In- 
vincible adelantado over the army of pim- 
pled-faces.’ Massinger. 

The president desired the Marquis of Los Velez, 
who held the office of adelantado of the adjoining 
province of Murcia, to muster a force and provide 
ibr the defence of the frontier. Prescott. 

Adelaster (ad-e-las't6r), w. [Gr. u, priv., 
delos, apparent, and term, aster, as in poet- 
aster.] In bot a name proposed for those 
garden plants which have come into cul- 
tivation without their flowers being known, 
and have not therefore been referred to 
their genera: 

Adelite (acl'S-lit), n. One of a class of 
Moorish conjurors in Spain, tvlio predicted 
the fortunes of individuals by the flight and 
singing of birds, and other accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

Adelopod, Adelopode (a-del'o-pod, a-del'- 
6-p6d), n. [Gr. a, priv., 
dHos, apparent, and 
foot.] An animal whose 
feet are not apparent. 
Adelphia ( a-del ^ fi-a ), A 
[Gr. adclphm, a brother.] 
In hot a collection of 
stamens into a bundle ; a 
term employed by LinnseUs 
for those plants in which 
the stamens, instead ; of 
growing singly, combine 
by the filaments into one 
or more parcels, or bro- 
therhoods. See , Monabelph, Diabelph, 
&c. 

Adelpho’US (a-del'fus), a. In hot. forming 
an adeijihia or adelpliias; uniting by the 



Adelphia. 


Fate, fjir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; y, Sc. icy. 
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filaments into one or more parcels: said of 
stamens. 

Atieraptt(a-demtO,(^. [B- adimo,adem,ptiim, 
lit. to buyer take to one’s seif, lienee to take 
away— -a (f, to, and emo, to buy.] Taken 
away. ■ Without any sinister suspicion of 
anything being added or Lati/uer, 

Ademption (a-dem'shon), n. [L. adomptio, 
a taking away, from adirao. See Adempt.] 
In civiflaiv, the revocation of a grant, don- 
ation, or the like. 

Adenalgy (ad-en-arji), n. [Gr. aden, agland, 
and alrws, pain.] In ‘pathol. pain in a gland. 

Adenantliera (ad''en-an-the"ra),n. [Gv.aden, 
a gland, and anthem, an anther.] A genus 
of' trees and shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies and Ceylon, nat. order legiiminosie, 
sub-order Wimosot'e; the gland fi'owers. A. 
pavonimt is one of the largest and hand- 
somest trees of India, and yields hard solid 
timber called red sandal-wood. The bright 
scarlet seeds, from their equality in weight 
(each =4 grains), are used by goldsmiths in 
the East as weights. 

Adeniform (a-den'i-form), a. [Gr. aden, a 
gland, and E. form.l Of a gland-like shape. 

Adenitis (ad-en-i'tis), n. [Gr. aden, a gland, 
and term. 4118, denoting inflammation.] 
Inflammation of a gland. 

Adenocliirapsologyt (ad'en-o-kir(ap-sol"o- 
ji), n, [Gr. mien, a gland, cheirapsia, touch- 
ing by the hand, and logos, discourse.] The 
doctrine of the reputed power of English 
kings to cure diseases, as scrofula or king’s 
evib by touching the patient. A book bear- 
ing this title was published in 1CS4, 

Adenography (ad-eii-ogh*a-fi), n. [Gr. adm, 
a gland, and grwpM, to describe.] ihat 
part of anatomy wdiich treats of the glands. 

Adenoid (ad'en-oid), cl [Gr. aden, a gland, 
and eidos, form.] In the form of a gland; 
glandiform. 

Adenological (ad^en-o-loi'dk-al), a. Per- 
taining to the doctrine of the glands. 

Adenoiogy (ad-en-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. adm, a 
gland, and logos, discourse.] In anat. the 
doctrine of the glands, their nature, and 
their uses. 

Adenoncus (ad-en-ong'kus), n. [Gr. aden, 
a gland, and ongkos, a mass, a tumour.] A 
swelling of a gland. See Adenophyma. 

Adenophyllous (ad'eii-6-fil'’'lus or ad-en-of'- 
il-us), a. [Gr. aden, a gland, and phyllon, a 
leaf.] In hot having leaves bearing glands, 
or studded with them. 

Adenophyma (ad'en-o-fi"ma), n. [Gr. aden, 
a gland, and phyma, a suppurating tumour.] 
In med. a swelling of a gland ; sometimes 
used to signify a soft swelling, as distin- 
guished from adenoncus, one of a harder 
character. Dunglison. 

Adenose, Adenous (acTen-os, ad'en-iis), a. 
[Gr. etden, a gland.] Like or appertaining 
to a gland. 

Adenotomy (ad-en-ot'o-mi), n. [Gr. aden, a 
gland, and tome, a cutting.] In anat. and 
surg. a cutting or incision of a gland. 

Adephaga (a-def 'a-ga), n. [See Adephagia. ] 
A family or group of carnivorous and very 
voracious coleopterous insects divided into 
the sub-families Carabidie and Cicindelidce 
(which see). 

Adephagia (ad-e-fa'ji-a), n. [Gr. aden, abun- 
dantly, and phago, to eat.] Voracious ap- i 
petite; bulimia. 

Adeps (ad'eps), n. [L., fat, wdience adipose, 
adipic, &c.] Fat; animal oil; the contents 
of the cells of the adipose tissue. 

Adept (a-dept'), n. [L. adeptus, pp. of adi~ 
piscor, to obtain— rtd, and ctpiscor, to reach 
after, allied to Skr. dp, to arrive at. Al- 
chemists who claimed or w^ere reputed to 
have obtained the philosopher’s stone, or 
the panacea, 'were termed adepts; hence 
adept, a proficient.] One fully skilled or 
well versed in any art; a proficient; a 
master. 'Easy to all true Pope. 

Adept (a-deptO, (l Weil skilled; completely 
versed or acquainted with. 'Adept in every- 
thing profound.’ Coicper. 

Adeptiont (a-dep'shon),?]-. [IL. adeptio. See; 
Adept.] An obtaining; acquirement; gain- i 
'■v.'ing. , . ■ I 

In the wit and policy of the captain consisteth the ! 
chief adeptian of the victory. Gyafton. 

Adeptist (a-dept'ist), u. An adept. [Eare.] j 

Adeofuacy (ad'e-kwa-si), n. The state of I 
being adequate ; the condition of being j 
proportionate or sufficient; a sufficiency 
for a particular puri>ose ; as, the adequacy 
of supply to expenditure ; an adequacy of 
provi.sions. 

Adequate (ad''e-kwat), a. [L. adoequatus, 
made equal, pp. of adcequo~ad, to, and 


ceqaus, equal.] Equal; proportionate; ex- , 
actly correspondent; fully sufficient; as, 
means adequate to the object. ‘In those 
days Ireland had no adequate champion.’ 
De Quincey. 

Adequate t (ad'e-kwat), v.t. 1. To make 
equal or adequate. 

Let me give you one instance more of a truly intel- . j 
lectual olyect, exactly adeguaied and proportioned 
unto the intellectual appetite; and that is, learning 
and knowledge. Fotherby. ' 

2. To equal. 

Thou,gh it be an impossibility for any creature to 
adequate God in his eternity, yet he hath ordained 
all his sons in Christ to partake of it by living with 
him eternally. Shelf ard. 

Adequately (ad‘e-kwat-li), adu. In an ade- 
quate manner; in exact proportion; with 
just correspondence, representation, or pro- 
portion; sufficiently. 

Adequateness (ad'e-kwat-nes), n. The state 
of being adequate; justness of proportion or 
representation ; sufficiency. 

Adequation (ad-e-kwa‘shon), n. 1. Ade- 
quateness. [Eare.] 

The principles of logic and natural reason tell us, 
that there must be a ju.st proportion and adequation 
between the medium by which we prove, and the 
conclusion to be proved. Bp. Barlow. 

2. That which is equal to something else. 
[Eare.] 

It was the arme (not of King Henry) but King 
Edward the First, which is notoriously known to 
have been the adequation of a yard. Fuller. 

Adessenarian (a-des’se-na"ri-an), n. [L. 
adesse, to be present— -ud, to, esse, to be,] 
In eccles. hist, one of a sect who hold the real 
presence of Christ’s body in the eucliarist, 
but not by transubstaiitiation. The mem- 
bers of the sect differ, however, as to tins 
presence, some holding the body of Christ 
to be in the bread, others about the bread. 
Adfected (ad-fekt'ed), a. [L. adfectus or 
ufectus, pp. of ajficio, afectum, to affect, 
endows— ad, to, and facio, to do.] In alg. 
compounded; consisting of different powers 
of the unimown quantity. —An adfected or 
affected equation, one in which the unknown 
quantity is found in two or more different 
degrees or powers; thus, x^-px'^+qse-a, is 
au adfected equation, as it contains three 
different powers of the unknoum quantity a;. 
Adfiliatedt (ad-fil'i-at-ed), a. Adopted as a 
son; affiliated. 

Adfiliation t (ad-firi-a"shon), n. Affiliation. 
Adfluxion (ad-fluk'shon), n. [L. ad, to, and 
jiuo, jki'xum, to flow.] A flow, as of sap, 
from a drawing not a propelling force. 
Adliatoda (ad-hat'o-da), n. [A Latinized 
form of the Ceylonese or Malabar name.] 

A genus of herbs or shrubs, nat, order 
Acanthacere. A. vasica is used in India to 
expel the dead fetus in abortion. 

Adhere (ad-her'), «.i, pret. & pp. adhered; 
ppr. adhering. [L. adheereo — ad, to, and 
hcerco, to stick, whence hesitate.] 1. To stick 
fast; to cleave; to become joined or united so 
as not to be easily separated without tearing ; 
as, glutinous substances adhere together; 
the lungs sometimes adhere to the pleura.— 

2. To belong intimately ; to be closely con- 
nected. ‘ A shepherd’s daughter, and what 
to Yiev adheres.' Shak.—'d. To be fixed in 
attachment or devotion ; to be devoted ; to 
be attached, as a follower or upholder ; as, 
men adhere to a party, a leader, a church, 
or creed; rarely, to be attached, as a friend. 

Two men there are not living to whom he more 
adheres. Shah. 

4. To be consistent; to hold together; to be 
in accordance or agreement, as the parts of 
a system; to cohere. [Eare or obsolete.] 

Everything adheres together. Shak. 

5. Specifically, in Scots laio, (a) to affirm a 
judgment ; to agree with the opinion of a 
judge pronounced previously. (&) To return 
to a husband or wife who has been deserted. 
See Adherence, 3.-6. In logic and metapk. 
to be accidentally connected. See ADHER- 
ENT, 3. 

Adherence (ad-her'ens), n. 1. The quality 
or state of sticking or adhering : rare in a 
physical sense, adhesion being commonly 
used.— 2. Fig. state of being fixed in attach- 
ment; fidelity; steady attachment; as, an 
adherence to a party or opinions. 

The firm adherence of the Jews to tljeir religion is 
no less remarkable than their dispersion. Addison, j 

3. In Scots law, the return of a husband or | 
wife who hns deserted for some time the 

'* party to whom he or she is married; an i 
; action of adherence is competent either for j 
i a husband or wife who has been deserted by 
; the other party to compel the latter to re- 


turn.— 4. In painting, the effect of those 
parts of a picture which, wanting relief, are 
not detached, and hence appear adhering 
to the canvas or surface, FcUrholt—h, In 
logic and metaph. the state of being ad- 
herent. See Adherent, 3. 

Adixerencyt (ad-her'en-si), n. l. The state 
of being adherent. 'Adlierencies and ad- 
mirations of men’s persons.’ Jer. Taylor.— ’ 
2. That which is adherent. ‘ Vices have a 
native adherency of ve.xation.’” Pr. Il.Mare, 
Adherent (ad-her'ent), a. 1. Sticking; cling- 
ing; adherent. 

Close to the cliff with both his hands he clung. 
And stuck adherent, and suspended hung. Pope. 

2. In hot. attached: used, like adnate, of 
liarts that are nominally separate ; as, an 
adherent(pr a dnate) ovcrry.m ovary attached 
or united by its whole surface to the tube 
of the calyx,— 3. In logic and metaph. acci- 
dentally connected with ; not belonging to 
the natm*e of a thing ; not inherent in ; us, 
if a cloth is wet, its wetuess is a quality 
adherent to, not inherent in it. 

Adherent (ad-her'ent), n. l. The person 
who adheres ; one who follows a leader, 
party, or profession; a follower or partisan; 
a believer in a particular faith or church. 
‘Partisans and adherents.' Sivift. — 2.t Any- 
thing outwardly belonging to a person ; an 
appendage. ‘ His humour, his carriage, and 
his extrinsic adherents.' Dr. H. More.— 
Syn. Follow’er, partisan, upholder, disciple, 
supporter, dependent. 

Adherently (ad-her^ent-li), cidv. In an ad- 
herent maimer. 

Adherer (ad-her'er), n. One that adheres; 
an adherent. 

Adhesion (ad-he'zhon), n. [L. adhex^sio, from 
adheereo, adhatsim. See ADHERE.] 1, The 
act or state of adhering, or being united, 
and attached ; close connection or associa- 
tion ; intimate union: said either of mate- 
rial or immaterial objects; as, the adhesion 
of parts united by growth, cement, or the 
like. 

There grows up in course of time an adhesion be- 
tween the tension of the rotator muscles and the 
several movements of walking. Prof Bain. 

2. Steady attachment of the mind or feel- 
ings; firmness in opinion; adherence; as, an 
adhesion to vice. ‘ Obstinate adhesion to 
false rules of belief. ' Whitlock. —3. Assent ; 
concurrence. 

To that treaty Spain and England gave in their 
adhesion. Afacaulay. 

4. In physics, the tendency which hetero- 
geneous bodies have to remain attached to 
each other when their surfaces are brought 
into contact. In some instances, ho^vever, 
it seems little, if at all, different from cohe- 
sion, which serves to unite the i^articles of 
the same kind of matter. Adhesion in ay 
take place between two solids, as two plates 
of glass, or between a solid and a fluid, or 
between two lliikls. The force of adhesion 
is measured by the weight required to 
separate the bodies,— 5. In hot. and pathol. 
the union of parts normally separate, — 

6. In sivrg. the re-miion of divided parts by 
a particular kind of inflammation, called 
the adhesive. 

Adhesive (ad-he'siv), a. l. Sticky; tena- 
cious, as glutinous substances.— 2. Fig. re- 
maining in; not deviating from. 

If slow, yet sure, adhesizie to the track. Thomson. 

—Adhesive plaster, in surg. a plaster made 
of common litharge plaster and resin.— Ad- 
hesive inflammation, in med. and surg. that 
kind of inflammation which causes union 
by adhesion, or union by the first intention, 
%vithout suppuration. —A d/fcaifc slate, a 
variety of slaty chiy adhering strongly to 
the tongue, and rapidly absorbing W'ater. 
Adhesively (ad-he‘siv-li), adv. In an ad- 
hesive manner. 

Adhesiveness (ad-he’siv-nes),')!.. 1. The state 
or quality of being adhesive, or of sticking 
or adhering; stickiness; tenacity. — 2. In 
phren. an organ, or supposed organ, whose 
function it is to promote attachment to ob- 
jects, animate or inanimate, lasting friend- 
ships, social intercourse, &c. It is said to 
be strongest in women. 

Adhibit (ad-hib'it), v.t [L. adkibeo, adhibi- 
tiim, to apply to— ad, to, and habeo, to hold. ] 

1. To use or apply; to exhibit. [Rare.] 

Wine also that is dilute may safely and properly 
he adhibited. Too. J-Fhitaker. 

2. To attach: obsolete, except in sense of 
attaching one’s signature ; as, he adhibited 
his name to the address. 

The greatest lords . . . faith to his words. 

■ . ' ■ ■ Hall. 
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Adliibitioii(acl-hi-lji'shoii), n. ApplicaUon; 
use; exliiliition. ^ udhibdiun oi dilute 
•vvine.' Tub. Whitaker. [Eare.] 

Ad Eojninem (ad liom'i-nem). [L. ad, to, 
and homo, man.] To the man; to the in- 
terests or passions of the man.—Au a7'gu~ 
mentiim ad homhiem, in logic, an argument 
which presses a man with consequences 
drawn from his own principles and conces- 
sions, or from his conduct. 

Adhortt (ad-hort'), To exhort; toad- 
vise. 

That eight times mart3'red niother in the Macca- 
bees, when she would adhort her scm to a passive for- 
titude, . . . desires him to look upon the heavens, 
the earth, all in them contained. jFeltham. 

Adhortation (ad-lior-ttVshon), n. [L. ad- 
hoHatio, an encouragement.] AiMce; ex- 
hortation. ‘The sweet adhortatiom, the 
high and assured promises.' Feacham. 
[Bare.] 

Adhortatory (ad-hor'ta-to-ri), a. [L ad- 
hortor, toadvise— fld and^Ku’for.] Advisory; 
conveying counsel, warning, or encourage- 
ment. Abp. Potter. 

Adiabatic (a-dFa-hat'dlc), a. [Gr. a, priv., 
dia, through, and haino, to go,] In ther~ 
modynatiiicSf the term applied to a line 
which exhibits the variations of pressure 
and volume of a fluid when it expands with- 
out either receiving or giving out heat. 
Macquorn Rmikhu. 

Adiactinic (a'di-ak-tin'ilv), a. [Gr. a, priv., 
dia, through, and E. actinie.] Eef using a 
passage, or impervious to the actinic or 
chemical rays of light. 

Adiantites (ad'i-an-tr'tez), ii. [From the 
resemblance of the species to Adicmtum, 
maiden-hair fern.] A genus of fossil ferns, 
found in the coal-measures. 

Adiantum (ad-i-an'tum), n. [Gr. adiantoii, 
maiden-hair fern, from adiantos, unwetted, 
dry— priv., and diamo, to wet: so called 
because, according to Pliny, it remains dry 
even though plunged into water.] An exten- 
sive genus of ferms, great favourites in hot- 
houses on account of their beautiful forms. 
The maiden-hair fern (A. capillaS'Veneris) is 
the only native species. It is an elegant 
plant, found in the south of England and 
Ireland. 

Adiaphoracy (a-di-af'or-a-si), n. Indiffer- 
ence. [Eare and obsolete.] 

Adiaphorist, Adiapborite (a-di-af'or-ist, 
a-di-af'or-it),n. [Gr. cicZiup/w/us, indifferent. 
See Amaphouous.] A moderate or indif- 
ferent person; specifically, a name given in 
the sixteenth century to certain followers 
of Melanchthon, who held some opinions 
and ceremonies to be indifferent, which 
Luther condemned as sinful or heretical. 

He (Lord, Burleigh) may have been of the same 
mind with those German Protestants who were called 
Adiaphorists, and who considered the popish rites 
as matters indifferent. Macaulay. 

Adiaphorous (a-dl-afor-us), a. [Gr. adia- 
phoros, not different, indifferent— a, priv., 
and diaphoi'os, dift'erent, from diaphero, to 
carry across, to differ~tff(«, through, across, 
and jjAero.to carry,] 1. Indifferent; neutral; 
neither right nor wrong morally. 

Why does the Churcli of Rome charge upon others 
the shame of novelty for leaving of some rites and 
ceremonies which by her own practice we are taught 
to have no obligation in them, but to be adiaphor' 
Otis, Jer. Taylor. 

2. t An epithet applied by Boyle to a spirit 
neither acid nor alkaline. —3, In ‘mod. a 
term applied to medicines wdiich do neither 
good nor harm. 

Adiaphoiyt (a-di-afb-ri), n. Neutrality; 
indifference, 

Adiatbermic (a'di-a-theri^mik), a. [Gr. a, 
priv., dia, through, and thenne, heat.] Im- 
pervious to heat. 

iLdieu (a-du'), mterj, [Fr. d, to, and JDieu, 
God, It. addio, Sp. a dm, from L. ad, to, and 
JDeicn, God.] Lit. to God: an ellipsis for I 
commend you to God; farewell; an expres- 
sion of kind wishes at the parting of friends. 


Adieu, adieu! my nntive shore 
Fades o'er the Wcitera blue. 


Byron. 


Adieu (a-du'), )i. pi. Adieus or Adieux (a- 
duzO- A farew'eli or commendation to the 
care of God; as, an everlasting adieu. 

While now I take iny last adieu, 

Heave thou no sigh, nor sh.ed a tear. Prior. 

Adigbtt (a-ditO, ‘oX To set in order. See 
Dight. 

Adigbtt (a- dit'), i?. and a. Set in order; 
arrayed. 

Ad inftuituiu (ad in-ffu-i'tum). [L.] To 
endless extent. 

Ad inquirendum (ad iii-qui-ren'dum). [L. 
for the purpose of inquiring.] In law, a 


judicial writ commanding inquiry to be 
made of any matter relating to a cause de- 
pending in a superior court. 

Ad interim (ad in't6r-im), [L,] In the mean 
time; for the present. 

Adipate (ad'i-pat), a A salt of adipic acid. 
Adipic (a-dip'ik), a. [L. adep%, adipis, fat.] 
Of or belonging to tsit.— Adipic acid, an acid 
got by treating oleic acid or fatty bodies 
with nitric acid. It consists of 
and forms soft, white, opaque, hemispheri- 
cal, nodular crusts, which seem to be aggre- 
gates of small crystals. 

Adipocerate (ad-i-pos'er-at), v.t. To con- 
vert into adipocere. 

Adipoceration (ad-i-po8''6r-a"shon), n. The 
act of changing or state of being changed 
into adipocere. 

Adipocere (adfl-po-ser), n. [L. adeps, fat, 
and ccm, Fr. cue, wax.] A soft, unctuous, 
or waxy substance, of a light brown colour, 
into which the muscular flbres of dead ani- 
mal bodies are converted when protected 
from atmospheric air, and under certain 
circumstances of temperature and humidity. 
Adipocere is speedily produced when the 
body is immersed in running water. It con- 
sists of margarates of ammonia, potassium, 
and calcium.— Adipocere mineral, a fatty 
matter found in some peat-mosses, and in 
the argillaceous iron-ore of Merthyr; adipo- 
cerite. It is inodorous when cold, but when 
heated it emits a slightly bituminous odour. 
Adipocerite (ad-i-pos'6r-it), n. Adipocere 
mineral See under APIPOCERB. 
Adipqcerous (ad-i-pos'er-us), a. Relating 
to adipocere ; containing adipocere. 
Adipocire (ad'i-po-ser), n. Same as Adipo- 
cere. 

Adipose (ad'i-pos), a. [From L. adeps, fat.] 
Fatty; consisting of, partaking of the char- 
acter of, or resembling tsX.—Adipose tissue, 
an aggregation of minute cells (adipose cells 
or vesicles), which draw fat or oily matter 
from the blood, dispersed in the interstices 
of common areolar tissue, or forming dis- 
tinct masses. The cells are -g^jjth to 
of a line in diameter, and contain the fat 
within a transparent membrane ■^o^poth of 
a line thick. Adipose tissue underlies the 
skin, surrounds the large vessels and nerves, 
invests the kidneys, &c. It sometimes ac- 
cumulates in large quantities, and forms 
swellings, which are called in pathology 
adipose tiimoui’s.— Ad!ii?osc substance, ani- 
mal fat.— AtZj!pose arteries, the branches of 
the diaphragmatic, capsular, and renal ar- 
teries which nourish the fat around the kid- 
neys. 

Adipose (ad'i-pos), n. Fat in general; spe- 
ciftcaUy, the fat on the kidneys. 

Adipous (adl-pus), a. Fat; of the nature of 
fat; adipose. 

Adipsia, Adipsy (a-dip'si-a, a-dip'si), n. [Gr. 
a, priv., and dipsa, thirst.] Iii7ned. the total 
absence of tliirst. 

Adit(ad'it), n. [L. aditus, an approach, from 
adeo, aditwn, to approach— ad, to, and eo, 
itum, to go; Skr. L. Gr. root i, to go.] 1, An 
entrance or passage; specifically, in minwig, 
the more or less horizontal opening giving 
access to the shaft of a mine, or by wdiioh 



Section of Mineral Mine. 
a, Adit. b, shaft, c, vein. 

water and ores can be carried away. The 
word is sometimes used for air-shaft, but 
not with strict propriety. In the specific 
sense called also 2. Admission; 

access; approach. [Rare.] 

Yourself and yours shall have 
Free adit. Tennyson. 

Aditioat (a-dislFon), 71. [See Adit.] Act of 
going to. Bailey. 


Adive (a-tW), 7i. Another name for the 
Cofsa/n (which see). 

Adjacence (ad-ja'sens), n. The state of 
, being adjacent; proximity; nearness. 
Adjacency (ad-jiVsen-si), n. i. The state 
of being adjacent, or lying close or conti- 
guous; a bordering upon, or lying next to; 
as, the adjace^ioy of lands or buildings.— 
2. t That which is adjacent. ‘ Distracted by 
the vicinity of adjacencies,’ Sir T. Bi'oimc. 
Adjacent (ad-ja'sent), a. [L. adjaams, ad- 
jaccntis, pp. of adjaceo, to lie contiguous- 
ad, to, and jaceo, to lie.] Lying near, close, 
or contiguous ; bordering upon; neighbour- 
ing; as, a field adjacent to the highw’ay. 
—Adjacent ajigles. See ANGIE.— Adjacent, 
Adjoi^iing, Contiguous. Adjacent, lying near 
to, but not necessarily in actual contact ; 
adjoining, properly lying near to so as to 
touch in some part; contiguous, lying near 
to so as to touch on the whole or a consider- 
able part of one side. 

It may corrupt within iteelf, though no part of it 
issue into the body adjacent. Bacon. 

He happeas to have no estate adjoining equal to 
his own. 'Johnson. 

Joining the objects by the participation 

of their colours. Diyden. 

Adjacent (ad-ja'sent), n. That which is next 


to'or contiguous. ‘ No adjacent, no equal, 
no co-rival’ Shelf 07'd. [Rare.] 
Adjacently (ad-ja'sent-li), adv. So as to lie 
adjacent. 

Adject (ad- jekt'), TJ.f. [L. adjicio, adjectimi 
—ad, to, and jacio, to throw.] To add or 
put, as one thing to another. [Rare.] 

Lanstufan castel and lordship by the new act is 
. . . adjected to Pembrokeshire. Ldand. 

Adjection (ad-jek'shon), n. The act of ad- 
jecting or adding, or the thing added. 
[Rare.] 

This is added to complete our happiness, by the 
adjection of eternity. Bp. Pearson. 

Adjectitious (ad-jek-tfshus), a. [See Ad- 
ject.] Added. ‘ Ajectitious work.’ Maun- 
drell. [Rare.] 

Adjectival (ad-jek-tiv'al or ad'jek-tiv-al), a. 
Belonging to or like an adjective ; having 
the import of an adjective. 

Adjectivally (ad-jek-tiv'al-li or ad'jek-tiv- 
al-li), adv. By way of, or as, an adjective; 
as, a noun or participle adjectivally used. 
Adjective (ad'jek-tiv), n. [L. adjectimmi, 
from adjectivus, being added. See Adject.] 
In yraw. a word used with a noun to ex- 
press a quality of the thing named, or some- 
thing attributed to it, or to specify or de- 
scribe a thing as distinct from something 
else, and so to limit and define it. It is 
called also an attrihutive or attribute. Thus 
in the plirase, A wise ruler, wise is the ad- 
jective or attribute, expressing a particular 
property of mZer, while by excluding all 
rulers wlio are not wise it very greatly 
limits the application of the noun, and so 
tends to define it. 

Adjective (ad'jek-tiv), a. l. Pertaining to 
an adjective; as, the adjective use of a noiui. 
2. Added or adjected; additional [Rare.] 
—Adjective colours, in dye ing, colours which, 
having but slight attraction, require to be 
fixed by some base or mordant in order to 
render them permanent. 

Adjective (ad'jek-tiv), v.t. pret. &, pp. ad- 
jectived; ppr. adjectiving. To make an ad- 
jective of; to form into an adjective; to 
give the character of an adjective to. 

In Etiglish, instead of adjectiving our own nouns, 
we have borrowed in immense numbers adjectived- 
signs from other langfuages, without borrowing the 
Miadjcctived signs of these ideas. Horne Tooke. 

Adjectively (ad'jek-tiv-li), adv. In the 
manner of an adjective ; as, a word is used 
adjectively. 

Adiom (ad-join'), v.t. [Fr. adjoindre; L. 
adjwigo—atl, to, and jungo, to join. See 
Join.] To join or add; to'put in addition; 
to unite; to annex or append. 

Corrections and improvements should be as re- 
marks adjoined, by w'ay of note or commentary. 

IVatts. 

Adjoin (ad -join'), v.i. 1. To lie or be next 
or in contact ; to be contiguous : with to. 
‘A farm adjoining to the highway.’ Black- 
stone. [To is now almost always omitted; 
as, a field adjoining the lawn.]— 2. f To ap- 
proach; to join. 

She lightly unto him adjoined side to side. 

Spenser. 

Adjoinautt (ad-join'ant), a. Contiguous. 

To the town tliere is adjomant in site . . . au 
ancient castle. Careiv. 

\ Adjoining (ad-join'ing), p. and a. Adjacent; 
■ contiguous; neighbouring. Tho adjoining 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. alwne; y, Sc. fey. 



ADJOINT 


ADJDTANT-BIED 


fane/* Bri/den. —Adjacent, Adjoining, Con- 
tiguous. See under Adjacent. 

Adjoint (ad'joint), n. One joined to another 
in company, or in an enterprise. Daniel. 
[Eare.] 

Adjourn (ad-jern'), t'.f. [Ft. ajourner, O.Fr. 
ajorner, adjonior—yrefix a for ad, to, and 
O.Fr. jorn (nowyoio-), a day, from L, diur- 
nus, belonging to a day, from dies, a day. 
For change similar to that of L. di into Fr. 
j see Abridge.] 1. To put off or defer to 
another day or till a later period. 

It is a common practice to adjourn the reforma- 
tion of their lives to a further time. Barro 7 v. 

Specifically— 2. To suspend the meeting of, 
as of a public or private body, to a future 
day; also, to defer or postpone to a future 
meeting of the same body; as, the court ad- 
journed the consideration of the question. 

The queen beinq absent, 'tis a needful fitness 

That we adjourn this court tiil further day. 

Shak. 

Syn. To delay, postpone, defer, put off. 
Adjourn (ad-jemo, r. To cease sitting and 

carrying on business for a time, as from 
one day to another, or for u longer period; 
usually said of legislatui'es, courts, or other 
bodies; as, the House of Commons ad- 
joumed at four o’clock. 

Adjournal (ad-jer'nal), n. In Scots law, the 
proceedings of a single day in, or of a single 
sitting of, the Court of Justiciary : equiva- 
lent to sederunt as applied to a civil court. 
—Act 0 / adjournal, the record of a sentence 
in a criminal cause.— of adjournal, 
a book containing the records of tlie Court 
of Justiciary. 

Adjournment (ad-j^rn'ment), n. 1. The act 
of adjourning ; the putting oft* tiU another 
day or time specified. 

We run our lives out in adjournmo>ds from time to 
time. ' L'lisiranj^f,;. 

2. The period during which a public body 
adjourns its sittings; as, during an adjourn- 
ment of six wet^^.—Adjouriinient, Recess, 
Prorogation, Dissolution. An adjournment 
i 5 the time or interval during wdiich a public 
body defers business or suspends its meet- 
ings in virtue of authority inherent in itself. 

A recess is a customary suspension of busi- 
ness, as during the period of certain stated 
or recognized holidays; as, the Easter rccci-s. 

A ‘prorogation is the adjournment of the 
sittings of the Ijody at the instance of the 
superior authority, as the sovereign, which 
called it together, during w'hich the body 
can hold no^'sittings, but, in order to do so, 
must be again summoned; the close of a 
session of the British Parliament is called 
a prorogation. A dissolution is the act by 
W’hich the body, as such, is broken up, and 
its members dismissed from their duties. 
During a dissolution the body lias no exist- 
ence, and has to be reconstituted by the 
authority to whom it owes its existence, as 
by a new’ election, w’hen it may consist of 
the same or of new’ members. 

Adjudge (ad-jujO, v.t pret. & pp. adjudged; 
ppr. adjudging. [Fr. adjuger, from L. adju- 
dicare—ad, to, and judleare, to judge, from 
judex, judge. See' Judge.] 1. To award 
judicially in the case of a controverted 
question; to assign; as, the prize was ad- 
judged to him who seemed most worthy.— 

2. To decide by a judicial opinion or sen- 
tence; to adjudicate upon; to determine; to 
settle ; as, the case was adj\idged in Hilary 
term.— 3. To pass sentence on; to sentence 
or condemn. ‘Those rebel spirits adjudged 
to hell.’ Milton. — A To deem; to judge. 
[Hare.] 

He adj2(j£-eci him unworthy of his friendship. 

Syn. To decree, aw'ard, assign, decide, de- 
termine, settle, adjudicate. 

Adjudge (ad-juj'), v.i. To decree; to decide; 
to pass sentence. 

There let him still victory sway 
As battel hath adjiid^^cd. Milton. 

Adjudgment (ad-juj'ment), n. The act of 
adjudging; adjudication; sentence. ‘The 
adjudgment of the punishment.’ Sir IF. 
Temple. 

Adjudicate (ad-ju'di-kat), uf. pret. & pp. 
adjudicated; ppr. adjudicating. [L. adju- 
dico, to give sentence— ad, to, and judico, 
to judge. See Judge.] To adjudge ; to 
award judicially. I 

Adjudicate (ad-ju'di-kat), v.i. pret. & pp. ; 
adjtidicated ; ppr. adjudicating. To sit in 
judgment; to give a judicial decision; as, 
the court adjudicated upon the case. 

He adjudicated that A.quitane was forfeited by 
Pepin. Sir F. Palgrave. 

ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


Adjudication (ad-ju'di-ka'^shon), n. 1. The 
act of adjudicating; the act or process 
of trying and detennining judicially; the 
passing of a judicial sentence ; specifically, 
in laio, the act of a court declaring a per- 
son bankrupt; as, a ship was taken and 
sent into port for adjudication.— 2. A judi- 
cial sentence; judgment or decision of a 
coui’t.— 3. In Scots law, the diligence or 
process by w’hich land is attached in secu- 
rity for or in pa^unent of a debt 
Adjudicator (ad-ju'di-kat-Cr), w. One who 
adjudicates. 

Adjugatet (ad'ju-gat), v.t. [L. adjugo, to 
yoke to, to join— ud, to, nndjugum, a yoke.] 
To yoke to, Bailey. \ 

Adjumentt (ad'ju-ment), n, [L. adjumen- 1 
him, help— ad, to, and juvo, to help,] Help; ; 
supi)ort; that w’hich supports or assists. 
Nerves are adjunients to corporal activity. 

Water house. 

Adjunct (ad' jungkt), 'U. [L.adjtinct us, joined, 
from adjungo—ad, to, and jungo, junetum, 
to join. ’ See JOIN.] 1. Something added to 
another, but not essentially a part of it; as, 
water is the adjunct of a cloth or sponge by 
w^hicli it is absorbed. 

Learning is but an adj^met to ourself. Shak. 
Discretion in its several adjwtcts and circumstances 
is nowhere so useful as to the clergy. S'lvift. 

2. t A person joineil to another in some duty 
or service; a colleague. ‘An adjunct of 
singular experience and trust.’ Sir JS. 
Wotton.—S. In metaph. a quality of the 
body or the mind, w’hether natural or ac- 
quired, as colour in the body, thinJmig in 
the mind. —4. In gram, a word addea to 
qualify or amplify the force of other w’ords; 
as, the history of the A mencan revolution: 
the words in italics are the adjuncts of his- 
tory. —5. In music, a scale or key closely 
related to another ; a relative scale or key. 
The relative minor or major scales; the 
scales founded on the dominant and the 
subdominant are adjuncts of the tonic. 
Adjunct (ad'jungkt), a. 1. United with in 
office or in action of any kind; as, tmadjtinct 
professor.— 2. Added to or conjoined %vith, 
as a consequence; attending; accompany- 
ing. 

Though that my death w’ere adjunct to my act. 

By heaven, I would do it. Shak. 

—Adjunct notes, in music, unaccented aux- 
iliary notes, not forming an essential part 
of the harmony. 

Adjunction (ad-jungk'shon), 01. 1. The act 
of joining. 

When a thing belonging to one is attached to that 
which belongs to another, whether by inclusion, sol- 
dering, sewing, construction, writing, or painting, 
the whole (by acifnncticni) generally becomes the 
property of the latter. Wharta?:. 

2. The thing joined. 

Adjunctive (ad-jungk'tiv), a. Joining; hav- 
ing the quality of joining. 

Adjunctive (ad-jimgk'tiv), n. One wdio or 
that which is joined. 

Adjunctively (ad-jimgk'tiv-li), adv. In an 
adjunctive manner. 

Adjunctly (ad-jungktTi), adv. In connec- 
tion with; by way of addition or adjunct. 
Adjuration (ad-ju-ra'shon), n. 1. The act 
of adjuring ; a solemn charging on oath, or 
imder the penalty of a curse. 

To the adj}<raiio 7 i of the high-priest, * Art thou the 
Christ, the son of the blessed God?' our Saviour re- 
plies in St. Matthew, ‘ Thou hast said.’ EiackTJoall. 

2. A solemn oath. 

To restrain the significance too much, or too much 
to enlarge it, would make the adjuration either not 
so weighty or not so pertinent. Milton. 

Adjuratory (ad-jur'a-to-ri), a. Containing 
an adjuration, or characterized by earnest 
adjurations; as, an adjuratory appeal. 
Adjure (ad-juri), v.t. pret. & pp. adjured; 
ppr. adjuring. [L. adjuro, to swear solenmly, 
or compel one to swear— ad, to, and juro, 
to swear.] 1. To charge, bind, or command, j 
earnestly and solemnly, often with an ap- 
peal to God or the invocation of a curse in 
case of disobedience. ‘ I adjure thee by the 
living God.' Mat. xxvi. 63. 

Joshua adjured them at that time, saying, Cursed 
be the man before the Lord, that riseth up and 
buildeth this city of Jericho. Josh. vi. 26. 

The magistrates ... 

Adjured by ail the bonds of civil duty. Milton. 

2. To swear by; as, to adjure the holy name 
of God. [Hare.] 

Adjurer (ad-jur'dr), n. One w'ho adjures. 
Adjust (ad-just'), v.t. [Fr. ajuster, to fit or 
frame— L. ad, to, and just, exact. See 

Just.] l. To fit; to make correspondent or 
conformable; to adapt; to accommodate: 


generally with to before the remoter object; 
as, to adjust a garment to the body, or 
things to a standard. ‘ Adjzist the event to 
the prediction. ’ Addison. 

I Nothing is more difilcult than to adjust the marvel- 
I lous with the probable. Blair. 

2. To put in order; to regulate or reduce to 

system ; to bring to a proper state or posi- 
tion; as, to adjust a scheme; to adjust 
affairs. the orthography.’ Jolui- 

son. ‘ To adjust the focal distance of his opti- 
cal instruments.’ J. S. Mill.—B. To settle or 
bring to a satisfactory state, so that parties 
are agreed in the result ; as, to adjust ac- 
counts; the differences are adjusted.— A la 
painting, to arrange the draperies in, as a 
picture.— S yn. To adapt, suit, arrange, regu- 
late, accommodate, set right, rectify settle. 

Adjustable (ad-just'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being adjusted. 

Adjustage (ad-just'aj), n. Adjustment. 
Sylvester'. [Bare.] 

Adjuster (ad-just'er), n. A person who ad- 
justs; that W’hich regulates. 

Adjustive (ad-just'iv), a. Tending or serv- 
ing to adjust. 

Adjustment (ad-just'ment), n. 1. The act of 
adjusting; regulation; a reducing to just form 
or order; a making fit or conf ormalile ; settle- 
ment.— 2. The state of being adjusted; as, the 
microscope is out of adjustment.— B. Inwia- 
rine insurance, the settling and ascertaining 
the amount of indemnity which the party 
insured is entitled to receive under thepolicy 
after all proper allowances and deductions 
have been made, and fixing the proportion 
of that indemnity which each underwriter 
is liable to bear.— 4. In painting, the manner 
in which ebeaperies are chosen, arranged, and 
disposed ; proper disposition- — Syn. Ar- 
rangement, regulation, settlement, adapta- 
tion, disposal. 

Adjutage (ad'ju-taj). See Ajutage. 
Adjutancy (ad'ju-tan-si), ?i. [See A djutant.] 
1. The office of an adjutant.— 2. Assistance. 

It was, no doubt, disposed with allthQ adjz/taucy of 
definition and division. V Burke, 

Adjutant (ad'ju-tant), n. [L. adjutans, ppr. 
of adjuto, to assist— ad, and Jitro, jutimi, to 
help.] 1. 3[ilit. an officer wliose business is 
to assist the commanding officer of a regi- 
ment or garrison by receiving and com- 
municating orders. Each battalion of foot 
and each regiment of horse has generally 
one adjutant, the officer in command of 
larger bodies may have one or more as re- 
quired. The adjutant has to make known 
the orders of his chief, to receive reports 
intended for him, to see tliat proper discip- 
line is kept up, to regulate the rotation of 
duty among the different portions of the 
body of troops with which he is connected, 
Ac.— 2. A helper; an assistant; an aid. 
[Rare,] 

A fine violin must be the best ad/utant to a fine 
voice. IK Mason. 

3. The adjutant-bird (which see). 
Adjutant-bird (ad'ju-tant-berd), n. A very- 

large grallatorial bird allied to the storks 
(Ciconia or LeptoptUus Argala), and ia- 





Adjutant-bird (Ciconia Argala). 

eluded in the family Ardeidte, a native of 
the warmer parts of India, It is 5, or often 
6 feet high, and its expanded wings mea.sure 
14 feet from tip to tip. It has an enonnous 
bill, nearly bare head and neck, and a 
sau.sage-like punch lianging from the under 
part of the neck. It is one of the most 
voracious carnivorous birds known, and in 
India, from its devouring all sorts of carrion 
and noxious animals, is protected by law. 


n, Fr. ton; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, idg; wh, whig; zli, azure.— -See Key. 
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i- fn be ible to swallow a cat, a leg ' 

J nmSL or a large bone witli the 
facility. It is easily tamed , tlie j 

m-ifler side of the wings and tail aie oo- j 
tSned tiil fine feathers known as 7n«raI>ou . 
feathers which are also outained from a i 
IV... 1 'two-f Afv5(’‘in. species, the marabon 
Sri* (Cicmii or Uplopmusmarnbou). The 

ii-i+ive Indian name IS Ar/yttw. _ 

A<yatant-crane(iiiVju-taut-kr;m), n. bam 

Sfliu^t^general (ad'iu.tant-jeii'Sr-al), «. 

?Z o^, one 

rank to the coinmander-in«chief. He supei 

intends the details of all the dispositions 

ordered bv the coniraander-in-chief, com- 

rminicates a-eneral orders to the different 

bil^’ades, and receives and registers the 

refenS of the state of each as to numbm 

discipline, ecinipmeiits, 

ti tie formerly given to one of a f 

AT Tp^nit fathers, who resided with me 

general of the order, each 

province or country assigned, to his c^e. 

His business was to communicate with his 

province by his delegates, eimssarms, oi 

visitors and give information to the rather- 

SneS-^-ll/Kfa^ of the forces an 

officer of high rank at the Horse Guards, to 
whom all communications are addressed 
regarding leave of absence, discharging, 

Adfutanfestorlc (ad'ju-tant-stork), n. The 

A&naSt^ M'a&I to 
give help. 

Sixbachelorsasbold as \x^,adJi(ting^o\iism^ny. 

Adjutor 

. and such as his were. 

'Dmyton. [Rare; its compound cocnZjitior is 

AdjuSry J Jd'jd-to-ri), a. Serving to help 

MlU'felx^Cad-ja'triks), n. A female assistant. 
Adiuvant (ad'ju-vant or ad-ju vant), ft. 
■HpbiipfT ! assisting. ‘ 


A d mensiiraitiOB. (ad - men * sur - a '_shon ), n. 
[sS^Menstjeation.] Same as 

AdStaiefe «. [L a*Mm^ 

specifically, in and 5 a 

used in the action of proving the Jenoi ot a 
lost deed, and signifying any deed oi docu- 
ment tending to establish the existence or 
terms of the deed in question.— 3. In mea. 
nnV aid to the action of a remedy.-!. In 
''zool one of the small teeth on the abdomen 
of the subterranean nyniph® ^ ^ 

means of which they issue from the eaitm^ 
Adinihicular, Adminictil^y 
u-ler, adhiiin-ik^u-la-ri), a. Supply mg help , 

^^Whe^everal structural arrangeinents 

Jhl SSrity of the whole are thus co^ordmagd. 

—Adminimlar evidence, m law, explanatory 

AlSSte'ild-Sk'u-lat),®.! To give 

assistant ; specifically, an advocate foi the 


AdSiinister (ad-min'is-t^r), v.t [L. adwd- 
■iSrSS, to, and ynmUro, to serve or man- 
age See MmsTBE.] 1. .To manage or con- 
duct as minister or administrator of public 
affairs; to manage or conduct as chief agent; 
to direct or superintend the execution of, 
laws • although the word may he used of 
absolute monarchs, it ismoreapproiinatem 
the officers of a constitutional government. 

For forms of government let fools contest, _ 
Whate’er is best administer d is best. Pope. 

2. To afford; to give or famish; *« supply; 
to dispense; as, to adumnwter rehet, to 
administer justice, . 

Let zephyrs bland dj.‘7-a 

Administer their tepid genial airs. y . PMUps. 


'*HeSlngT assisting. ‘ Adjuvant causes,’ 

AHjuvaiit (ad'ju-vant or ad-ju'vmit), ?i. 

L An assistant. ‘ A careful (tdjuvmt 
Sir B. Yelverton.—% 111 med. Avhate\ei 
aids in removing or 

-» «. tL «d. aud 
Z^gal'o, an embassy, from lego to send, 
whence legate, legac}/, J flit 

claimed by the states of the old Geiman 
Empire of joining their ow ministers with 

* thoSe of the emperor in mihhc treaties and 
negotiations relating to the common inter- 
est of the empire. ^ , , , 

Ad libitum (ad lib’i-tum), n. [L. ] At plea- 
lire; to the extent of one’s wMies Speci- 
flcally, in music, a terra denoting that tiio 
performer is at liberty to pause, or to per- 
form or omit a cadence of the composer, 
or even to introduce any cadence or addi- 
tion of his own, as his. judgment directs. 
An accompaniment is said to be ad libitum 
when it is not essential, and may be either 
used or omitted as circumstances may re- 

Adlocutioa (ad-lo-ku'shon). See Alloce- 
TION. 

Admarginate (ad-mar'jm-at), v. t. To note or 
write on the margin. [Rare.] 

Receive candidly the few hints which I have admar- 
ginated, LoUnclge. 

Admeasure (ad-me'zhur), v,t,^ pret. & pp. 
admeasured; ppr. admeasuring. [L. aa, 
to, and E. measure. See Mbaseee.]. 1. To 
ascertain dimensions, size, or capacity; to 
measure.— 2. t In law, to restrict to due pro- 
portions; as, to admeasuve dower or com- 
mon of pasture ; also, to apportion shares 
among. , „ . 

Upon this suit all the commoners shall be 
sured. Blac/istone. 

Admeasurement (ad-me^hur-ment), n. 
1 The measuring of dimensions by a rule, as 
of a ship, cask, and the like. -2. The measure 
of a tiling, or dimensions ascertained.— R in 
formerly the adjustment of proportion 
or ascertainment of shares, as of dower or 
pasture held in common. This was done by 
writ of admeasurement directed to the 
sheriff. 

Admeasurer (ad-ine'zhur-er), n. One that 
admeasures. 


Administer their tepl 

■ .e old popiaii tu3i.w»i.» Y* 

sacrament of the holy eucharist 

with wafer calces? oo\.er. 

S To give, as a dose ; to direct or cause to 
be taken, as medicine.— 4. To tender, as an 
oath. 

Swear, by the duty that you ow.e to Heaven, 

To keep the oath that we adimmster. Shal. 

5 In law, (a) to manage the .estate of one 
’■ ' lied ‘ ■ ■ ■ " ■ 


5 In law, {a) lo uuuiaac 
who has died intestate, or without a com 
petent executor, under a commission, ib) 
To manage the estate of a deceased pei’son 
as an executor. See 

Syn To manage, conduct, nnnistei, fiiiinsii, 

afford, supply, dispense, distribute. 
Administer (ad-mm'is-ter), ■u.^. 1. To con- 
tribute assistance; to bring aid or supplies, 
to add something: with to; as, to adminis- 
Ur to the necessities of the poor. 

There is a fountain rising in the upper part joy 
warden 4ich . . . admiffisters to the plec^uje as 
?vdlas’the plenty of the place. Spectatoi . 

2 To perform the office of administrator; 
as, A adminisUrs upon the estate of B. ^ 

AtoSustralir(Kiin'ijte.'i-bl), a. Cap- 
able of being administered 
Administratet (ad-mm'is-tiat), v.t. Toaci- 

mS?; to dispense ; to give ; to supply. 
^Administrated to animal bodies. Wood- 

Administration. (ad-min'is-tra''shon), n. 

direction; man- 
agement; government of public affairs, the 
conducting of any office or employment. 


the management of the estate of an mte..- 
tate person, or of a testator haying no com- 
petent executor, under a coimin ssion (c alle d. 
Otters of admmis'fraffo?!) fKim the proper 
mithority. This management consists m col- 
lecting debts, paying debts and legaeips^, and 
distributing the property among the heirs. 
(7>)The management of the estate of a de- 
ceased person by an executor, the correspond- 
ing term execution not being in use. Admin- 
istration of a deceased person s estate may be 
granted for general, specie, or limited pur- 
poses; as, (aj Administration diirantea^^ 

\ia "ranted when the next persmi entitled, to 
the grant is beyond sea. {byAdrnmisp'ation. 
pmdente Zffe, granted when a smt as c<mi- 
menced in the probate court regaidmg the 
validity of a will or the right to admniistra- 
tfon lasting till the suit be cletermmed. (c) 
Administration with the wdl annexed {mm 
testamento annexol administration gi anted 
in cases where a testator makes a^ill with- 
“ut aaUig executors, or where the execu- 
tors named in the will are mcap^dti of act- 
in" or refuse to act. (d) AdmuMstmi/ion d^ 
bonis non, when the ^dnnmstratOT th^^ 

before he has fully admnnsteitd. Syn. 

Conduct, management, direction,, regular 

tion, execution, dispensation, yhstnbntm^^^^ 
AdmiuistraitiVB (ad-nim iS'tiat-iy),4- ^ei 
tSiS to admiiistration ; admi.mstenng. 
‘Administrative energy. Goodneh. . Ad 
mm’sfmtiw purposes.. _ 

Administrator (ad-min'is-trat-u),n. 1. One 
who administers, or who 
distributes, or dispenses laws and ihts, 
either in civil, judicial, political, or ecclesi- 
In law («) a man wffio, 
bv virtue of a commission from the probate, 
Krce, and admiralty division of the High 
Court of Justice has the charge of the goods 
and estate of one dying without a will, {b) 
In Scots law, a tutor, curator, or g^^^^dmn, 
having the care of one who is moapable of 
acting for himself. The term is usually m- 
Sd to a father who has rjower over his 
children and their estate during their mino- 

A&ustratorsMp(aa-min'is-«-6r-6Up), 

n. The office of an admnustrator. 
Administratrix (ad-min is-trat-riks), ?i. a 
female administrator. 

Admirability (ad'mi-ra-birT-ti), n. Aclmii- 
ableness. Bailey. [Rare.] . 

Admirable (ad'mi-ra-bl), a. [I. admimbilis, 
ivonderiui; admirable, from, admm, to 
wonder at, to admire..! l.t Fitted to excite 
wonder; wonderful; strange ; astomshmg ; 


The enertrv of the Protector’s administration in 

nowise relaxed. mcautay. 

2 The duty or duties of an administrator; 
specifically, the executive functioiis gev 
ernment, consisting in the exercise of the 

constitutional and legal.pow^ere, the general 
superintendence of national aftairs, and txie 
enforcement of laws. 

It may pass for a maxim in state, that the admin- 
istration Lnnot be placed in too few hands, nor the 
legislature in too many. 

3 The persons, collectively, who are in- 
trusted with the execution of laws and the 
superintendence of public affairs; the chief 
magistrate and Jiis council; or the council 
alone, as in Great Britain; the executive. 

Did the administration ... . avail themselves of 
any one of those opportunities? hurne. 

4. Dispensation; distribution; rendering; as, 
the administration ot justice, of the sacra- 
ment, orof grace. .2 Cor. ix. .l2.-;-5. The act 
of prescribing medically; ®xhibmon.— G.lhe 
act of tendering, as an oath.— 7. In laio, (a) 


seemeth equally admirable Jo me that holy 
King fehvard tlie Sixth should do any wrong, or 
hars^ Edward the Fourth do any right to tlm^^^uses. 

In man there is nothing admirable hwX. Ins ignor- 
ance and weakness. j-er. jayjr, . 

2. 'Worthy of admiration; having qualities 
to excite wonder, ivith apxn’oliation, esteem, 
reverence, or affection; most excellent: useci 
of persons or things. 

What a piece of wOrk is a man ! How noble in 
rea.son ! How infinite in faculty ! In form and mov- 
ing, how express and admirable! 

Admirableness ( ad' mi-ra-bl-ne s ), n. The 
qSity of being admirable; the powder of 
exciting admiration. ^ 

Admirably (ad'mi-ra-bli), adv. In an ad- 
mirable manner; in a manner to excite won- , 
der, mingled with approbation, esteem, or 
veneration. 7 , 

Admiral (ad'mi-ral), vn [O.E. ammil arn- 
miral, amirail, admirald, Fr. amiral, It. 
amiraglio, L.L. amiralius, from Ar. amir, 

' emi 7 \ a prince, chief, with the Ar. article 
suffixed, being supposed ly Diez to be a con- 
traction of such forms as arnir-ul-ma, raier 
of the water, ot amir-ul-balir, ruler of _tlie 
sea; Ar. amr, or amdrd, to command; Heb. 
itmar, Clial amdr, to say, to command.] 

1. A naval officer of the highest rank; a 
commaiider-in-chief of a fleet or navy. In 
the British navy admirals were formerly di- 
vided into three classes, named atter thw 
colours of their respective flags, admirals of 
the red, of the white, and of the blue, with 
vice-admirals and rear-admirals of each 
fia". In 1S64, however, this distinction was 
giTTeii up, aud now there is one flag common 
to all ships of war, namely, the white en- 
sign divided into four quarters Vy the cross 
of St. George, and having the Tinon m the 
upper corner next the staff; while, instead 
of nine, there are now only three degrees oi 
this rank, namely, admiral, vice-adnurat, 
and rear-admiral. The admiral displays 
liis flag at the maintop-gallant-mast head.— 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mo, met, her; pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bijU; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; S , Sc. iey- 
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Admiral of the jleet, an honorary title of 
iiistinction conferred on a few admirals, and 
carryinji' an increase of pay along with it. 
-A^he-admiml, (a) an otficer next in rank 
and command to' the admiral. He carries 
Ids flag at the foretop-gallant-mast head. 
(h) A mime also given to certain officers, as 
the lords-lieutenant of counties, governors 
of colonies, Ac., who have power to hold 
courts of vice-admiralty. -Uear-admiml, an 
officer next in rank to the vice-admiral. He 
carries his flag’ at the mizzentop-gallant- 
mast head.— Lord high admiral, in Great 
Britain, an officer 'vvho (when this rare dignity 
is conferred) is at the head of the naval ad- 
ministration of Great Britain. There have 
been few high admirals since 1632, when the 
ottice was first put in commission. James 
Duke of York (afterwards James II.) held it 
for several years during Charles II. 's reign. 
In the reign of William and Mary it was 
vested in lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, and since tliat time it has been held 
for short periods only by Prince George of 
Denmark in the time of CJueeii Anne, and by 
William IV., then Duke of Clarence, in 1827- 
2S. The lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty were formerly seven, but are now four 
in number, with the addition of a civil lord; 
the first lord is always a member of the ca- 
binet, and it is he who principally exei’cises 
the powers of the office.— 2. The ship which 
carries the admiral; also, the most consid- 
erable ship of any fleet, as of merchantmen 
or of fishing vessels. [Milton uses the form 
Amniiml (which see) in this sense.] 

The adfuiral of the Spanish Armada was a Flem- 
ish ship. Sir R. Han-kins. 

Like some mighty admiral, dark and terrible, 
bearing down upon his antagonist witii all his canwas 
straining to the wind, and all his thunders roaring 
from his broadsides. E. Everett 

S. A name given to two species of butter- 
flies: Vanesm atalanta, or red admiral, and 
Limenitia Camilla, or white admiral. 

Admiral (adTni-ral), a. Carrying an admiral; 
cliief in a fleet. 

The adifural galley . . . struck upon a rock. 

R-fiolles. 

Admiral-sliell (ad'mi-ral-shel), n. The 
popular name of a sub-genus of magnificent 
shells of the genus Voliita. See Voluta. 

AdmiralsMp (ad''mi-ral-ship), n. The office 
or power of an admiral. [Rare.] 

Admiralty (ad'mi-ral-ti), n. l. The office 
and jurisdiction of the lords commissioners 
appointed to take the general management 
of maritime affairs, and of all matters relat- 
ing to the royal navy, with the government 
of its various departments.— 2. The officers 
appointed for the administration of naval 
affairs; a board of naval commissioners. 
The lords commissioners of the admiralty 
are now four in number, exclusive of a civil 
lord. See under Admiral.— 3. The build- 
ing in which the lords of the admiralty 
transact business, and in which the clerks 
and other officials connected with this de- 
partment are employed. ■— Admiralty court, 
or court of admiralty, a tribunal having 
jurisdiction over maritime causes, whether 
of a civil or criminal nature. It was formerly 
held before the lord high admiral, and was 
afterwards presided over by his deputy or the 
deputy of the lords commissioners. It now 
forms a branch of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, the judge in it being appointed by the 
crown as one of the judges of the High Court. 
The court of admiralty is twofold": the in- 
stance court and the prize court. The civil 
jurisdiction of the instance court extends 
generally to such contracts as are made upon 
the sea, and are founded in maritime service 
or consideration. It also regulates many 
other points of maritime law’— as disputes 
between part-owners of vessels, and ques- 
tions relating to salvage, It has likewise 
power to inquire into certain wrongs or in- 
juries committed on the high seas, as incases 
of collision. In criminal matters the court 
of admiralty has, partly by common law and 
partly by a lairiety of statutes, cognizance 
of piracy and all other indictable offences 
committed either upon the sea, or on the 
coasts when beyond the limits of any Eng- 
lish county. The prize court is the only 
tribunal for deciding wffiat is and what is 
not lawful prize, and" for adjudicating upon 
all matters, civil and criminal, relating to 
prize, or every ac(iiu3ition made by the law 
of war, wdiich is eitlier itself of a maritime 
character, or is made, whether at sea or 
by land, by a naval force. Thq court of 
admiralty for Scotland was aliolished by 

ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


1 ■\Tilliam IV. Ixix., and the cases formerly 
brought before this court are now prose- 
cuted in the Coui't of Session or in the 
slieriff court, in the same way as ordinary 
civil causes, — Droffs of Admiralty. See 
Droits. 

Adrtiirance t (ad-mii-'aus), n. Admiration. 

(She) with gr^ax admirattce inwardly was moved, 
And honoured him with all that her behoved. 

Spenser. 

Admiration (ad-mi-rffishon), n. l.t Won- 
der; astonishment; amazement; surprise. 

And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of 
the saints ... and when I saw her I wondered with 
great admiration. Rev. xvii, 6 . 

Your boldness I with admiration see. Dry dm. 

2. Wonder mingled with pleasing emotions, 
as approbation, esteem, love, or veneration; 
a compound emotion excited by something 
novel, great, beautiful, or excellent; as, ad- 
miration of virtue or goodness, admiration 
of a beautiful woman or a fine picture. | 

There is a pleasure in admiration, and this is that ■ 
xvhich properly causeth admiration, when we dis- 
cover a great deal in an object which w'e understand 
to be excellent. Tilletson, 

Admirativet (ad'mi-ra-tiv), n. The point 
of exclamation or admiration, marked 
thiis(!). 

Admire (ad-mir'), r.f. pret. &pp. admired; 
ppT. admiring, [L. adrairor—ad, and miror, 
to •wonder; TV. admirer.] l.f To regard 
with simple wonder, amazement, or sur- 
prise; to wonder at 

Neither is it to be that Henr 5 % who was 

a wise as well as a valiant prince, should be pleased 
to have the greatest %vit of those times in his interests. 

Drydm. 

M. Alphonse de Beauchamp makes the wall lo feet 
without appearing to admire the leap. Soutkey. 

2. To regard with wonder mingled with 
approbation, esteem, reverence, or affec- 
tion ; to feel admiration for ; to take plea- 
sure in the beauty of; to look on or con- 
template with pleasure ; as, to admire vir- 
tue; to admire the works of the Creator; to 
admire a landscape or a painting; to admire 
a woman. 

And Enid woke and sat beside the couch, 

Adntirin^z' him, and thought within herself, 

Was ever man so grandly made as he? Tennyson. 

Admire (ad-rair'), v.i. 1. To wonder; to be 
affected with surprise; to marvel. 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell. Milion. 

I admire where a fellow of his low rank should 
acquire such a nobleness and dignity of sentiment. 

Henry Brooke, 

Sometimes with at. * Admired at his own 
contrivance.’ Ray. 

When I ride about in winter and see such pro- 
digious flocks of various kinds of bii'ds I cannot help 
admiring at these congregations, Gilbert IVhiie. 

2. To feel or express admiration. 

ni report it, 

W’'here senators shall mingle tears with smiles ; 
IVhere great patricians shall attend, and shrug, 
r the end, admire. Skak. 

Admired (ad-mird'), p. and a. Regarded 
with wonder; wonderful; admirable. 

You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meet- 
ing, 

With most admir'd disorder. Skak. 

Admirer (ad-mir'er), n. One who admires or 
feels admiration; one who esteems greatly; 
colloquially, one who pays court to a wo- 
man; one who openly shows his admiration 
of a woman; a lover. 

For fear of Lucia’s escape, the mother is . . . con- 
stantly attended by a rival that explains her age. and 
draws off the eyes of her admirers. Tatler, 

Admiringly (ad-mir'ing-li), adv. In an ad- 
miring manner; with admiration; in the 
manner of an admirer. 

Admissibility (ad-misT-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being admissible. 

Admissible (ad-misT-bl), a. [Fr. admudble, 
L.L. admissibilis, from admitio, admissttm, 
to admit.] That may be admitted, allowed, i 
or conceded ; as, the testimony is admis- \ 
Bible. j 

Admissibly (ad-misl-bli), acfr. In an ad- 
missible manner; so as to be admitted. i 
: Admission (ad-mi'shon), n. [L. admissio — 

I ad, to, and mitto, missum, to send. See 
: ^^IissioN.] 1. The act or practice of admit- 
I ting ; the state of being admitted ; as, the 
! admission of aliens into a country.— 2. Ad- 
I mittance; power or pemiission to enter; 

I entrance; access; pow’er to approach; as, to 
grant a pei’son admission. 

1 What numbers groan for sad there ! 
j ■ ■ Young. ■ 

I 3. Eccles. (a) in the Church of England, the 
I act of a bishop admitting or allowing a clerk 
to enter a cure to which he has been pre- 


sented. (p) In the Church of Scotland, 
an act of a presbytery admitting a minis- 
ter to his church, or, as the law expresses 
it, collating him to his benefice. — -1 The 
granting of an argument or position not 
fully proved ; a point or statement admitted; 
allowance ; as, this admission lost him the 
argument.— 5. Acknowledgment; confession 
of a charge, error, or crime; as, he made full 
admission of his guilt. — Admissiom in a 
suit, in law, those facts or matters neces- 
sary to support the case of a plaintiff, or of 
the defendant, in a suit in equity, the ne- 
cessity of proving which is removed by the 
opposite party admitting them. Admissions 
are either upon the record or by agreement 
between the parties.— Syn. Admittance, ac- 
cess, entrance, concession. 

Admissory (ad-mis'so-ri), a. Granting ad- 
mittance; admitting. 

Admit (ad-mit/), v.t. pret. & pp. admitted; 
ppr. admitting. [L. admiito—ad , to, and 
mitto, to send.] 1. To suffer to enter; to grant 
entrance to, whether into a pi ace or an office, 
or into the mind or comsideration ; as, to 
admit a student into college; to admit a 
serious thought into the mind.— 2. To give 
right of entrance to; as, a ticket admits one 
into a play-house.— 3. To grant in argument; 
to receive as true; as, the argument or fact 
is admitted.-— i. To permit, grant, or allow, 
or to be capable of ; as, the ivords do not 
admit such a coustruction. See AD3IIT, v.i. 
5. To ackuow’ledge; to own; to confe,ss; as, 
he admitted his guilt.— Syn. To let in, re- 
ceive, allow’, permit, grant, concede, ac- 
knowledge, ow*n, confess. 

Admit (ad-mitO, r.i. To give warrant or 
alloivance; to grant opportunity: to permit: 
with of; as, circumstances do not admit of 
this ; the text does not admit of this inter- 
pretation. 

Admittable (ad-mit'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being admitted or alknyed. 

Admittance (ad-mit^ans), n. 1. The act of 
admitting. — 2. Permission to enter ; the 
pow'er or right of entrance ; and hence, ac- 
tual entrance; as, he gained admittance 
into the church. — 3.t Concession; admis- 
sion; allowance; as, the admittance of an 
argument.— 4. t The custom or privilege of 
being admitted to the society of the great. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent breed- 
ing", , , . of ad7mttance. Skak. 

5. In law, the giffing possession of a copy- 
hold estate. 

Admittatiir (ad-mit-tffit<^r), n. [L., let him 
be admitted.] A certificate of admission, 
as in some colleges. 

Adniitter (ad-mit'er), n. One who or that 
wiiich admits. 

Admittible (ad-mit'i-bl), a. Admissible. 
[Rare.] 

Admix (ad-m Iks'), v. t. To mingle with some- 
thing else. See lilix. 

Admixtion t _(ad-miks'chon), 71. [L. admix- 
tio or admistio—ad, to, and misceo, rnistim., 
rnixtum, to mix. See Mix.] The act of 
mingling or admixing; a mingling of differ- 
ent substances together. 

All metals may be calcined by strong waters, or 
by admixtion of salt, sulphur, and mercury. Bcico7t. 

Admixture (ad-miks'tur), n. 1. The act of 
mingling or mixing; the state of being 
mingled togetlier.— 2. That which is min- 
gled or formed by mingling; a compound 
of sii]>stances mixed together. 

Admonisll (ad-mon'ish), s.t. [L. admonco— 
ad, and moneo, to teach, warn, admonish; 
the root is the same as in E. mind, mean. 
It seems to have taken the term, ish in imi- 
tation of other verbs with this ending de- 
rived through the French ; comp. 0, E. 
amoneste, 0. Fr. amonester, to admonish, 
from L.L. monestum, a form of L. manituvi, 
pp. of ?noneo.] 1. To w'arn or notify of a 
fault ; to reprove -with mildness. 

Count him not as an enemy, but adtnonisk him as 
a brother. c Thes, iii. 15 . 

2. To counsel against wi'ong practices; to 
caution or advise; to exhort; to ’warn. 

I warn’d thee, I adjnotnsked thee, foretold 

The danger and the lurking enemy. Milton. 
The fruitful scenes and prospects waste 
Alike aihnonish not to roam. Conper, 

3. To instruct or direct; to guide. ‘Ye 
choice spirits that admonish me.’ Shale. 

M OSes was admonished 1 )y God when he was about 
to make the tabernacle. Heb. viii, 5 . 

4. To inform ; to acquaint -with ; to notify; 
to remind; to recall or incite to duty. 

The angel bright, 

Ere he drew nigh. Iris radiant visage turned, 
Admonished by his ear. Milton. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, mig; SH, then; th, thin; w, wig; ’ivh, uLig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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But MaEjcfie stood, riijiit sair astonished, 

Till by the heel and hand admonished. Mmts. 

5. Eedcs. to reprove a member of the church 
for a fault, either publicly or privately: the 
first step in church discipline. It has a like 
use in colleges. ; ^ . 

Admonlsher (ad-monhsh-er), n. One who 
reproves or counsels. 

Horace was a mild admonisher, a court satirist fit 
for the gentle times of Augustus. Drydeti. 

AdmonisIiineiLt (ad-mon'ish-ment), n. Ad- 
monition; counsel; warning. 

When was my lord so much imgently temper’d 
To stop his ears against admoniskmenti 
ITiiarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. Shak. 

Thy grave adnwnishments me. Shak. 

Admonition (ad-mo-ni'shon), %. The act of 
admonishing; counsel or advice; gentle re- 
proof; instruction in duties; caution; direc- 
tion. 

Now all these things happened unto them for en- 
saraples ; and they are written for our admonition. 

1 Cor. X. II. 

Ecdca. public or private reproof to reclaim 
an offender; a step preliminary to excom- 
munication. Admonition, Meprehensmi, 
Reproof, Achnonitim, a caution or warn- 
ing, containing instruction as regards duty 
or conduct for future guidance ; reprehen- 
aioiimd reproo/ are both retrospective. The 
former is rather the milder of the two and 
expresses literally the act of taking back, as 
if to compel attention to the error com- 
mitted, hence a finding fault with for some- 
thing clone; reproof, an authoritative fault- 
finding, censure addressed to inferiors and 
children. 

A man that is an heretic, after the first and second 
admoHiiion, reject. Tit. iii. lo. 

The admoniiions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow-Christians, or the governors of the church, 
then more public reprehe 7 tsions. Hammottd, 
Those be.st can bear reproof who merit praise. 

Pope, 

Admonitioner (ad-m6-ni'shon-6r), n. An 
adraonislier ; a dispenser of admonitions. 
Rale%. 

Admonitlonist (ad-md-ni'shon-ist), w. One 
of a body of Puritans who in 1571 sent an 
admonition to Parliament condemning 
everything in the English Church not in 
accord with the principles and practice of 
that of Greneva. 

Admonitive (ad-mon'it-iv), a. Containing 
adinonitioii. * Instructive and aduionCtive 
emblems.’ Barroio. [Ptare.] 

Admonitively (ad-mon'it-iv-li), adv. By 
admonition. 

Admonitor (ad-mon'it-Gr), qi. An adnion- 
isher; a monitor. 

Conscience is at most times a very faithful, and 
very prudent nd^nonitor, Shenstone. 

Admonitory (ad-mon'i-to-ri), a. Contain- 
ing admonition ; tending or serving to ad- 
monish. ‘ Admonitory of ilxity.’ Barrow. 
Admortization (acl-mor'ti-zri"shon), n. The 
reducing of lands or tenements to mortmain. 
See :MoRT3rATN. 

Admovet (ad-mbv'), v.t pret. & pp. ad- 
moved; ppr. admoving. [L. adrnoveo—ad, 
to, and moveo, to move.] To move to; to 
bring one thing to another. ^Admoved into 
the light.' Evelyn. 

Admurmurationt (ad-mGr'mdr-a"slion), n. 

A murmuring. 

Adnascent (ad-nas'ent), a. [L. ad, to, nas- 
cens, growing.] Growing to or on some- 
thing else. ‘ Moss, wTiich is an adnascent 
plant.' Evelyn. 

Adnate (ad'nat),a. fL. adnatus-^ad, to, and 
natus, grown.] Growing attached; specifi- 
cally, («) in Lmat. attached by cartilage; 
having the character of 
an epiphysis. See Ex- 
ATB. (b) In hot. applied 
to a part of an organ- 
ism growing attached 
to another )'>y its whole 
length. Thus adnate 
stiptdes are such as 
grow to the petiole or 
leaf- stalk, as in the 
rose. Adnate anthers 
are such as are united 
to their filaments 
throughout their whole 
length, as in the ranunculus. Adnate leaves ! 
are such as are erect and closely applied to > 
their stem. j 

Ad nauseam (ad na'se-am). [L.] To dis- ' 
gust. ! 

Adnominal (ad-norn'in-al), a. In gram. | 
relating to an adnoun or adjective; adjec- 
tival Prof. Gibbs. 



1, Adnate Anther. 

2, Adnate Stipule. 


Adnoun (ad'noun), n. [Ad and nomi,] In 
gram, an adjective or attribute. [Rare.] 
Adnubilated (ad-nu'bi-lat-ed), a. [L. ad, to, 
md nubUo, nuMlatwn, to be or to make 
cloudy, from nuhes, a cloud.] Clouded; ob- 

Ado (a-dbO, n. [Prefix a for at, and do, that 
is, to do. The full fonn at do is found in 
Old English, at being here the sign of the 
infinitive, as in Icelandic.] Bustle; trouble; 
labour; diflaculty; as, to persuade one with 
much ado. 

Let’s follow, to see the end of this ado. Shak. 
And what is life, that we should moan? Why make 

we such Tennyso 7 i. 

Adobe (a-do'be), n. [Sp., from adohar, to 
dress, prepare.] A sun-dried brick; and, as 
an adjective, built of sun-dried bricks; as, 
an adobe house. 

Adolescence (ad-6-les'ens), n. [L. adoles- 
centia, from adolescens, growing up, from 
adolesco—ad, and olesco, to grow, from oUo 
(only in composition), to grow. Root ol, 
probably cognate with al in L. alo, to nour- 
ish, to rear.] The state of growing; applied 
almost exclusively to the young of tlie 
human race ; youth, or the period of life 
between childhood and the full development 
of the frame, extending in man from about 
fourteen to twenty-five, and in woman from 
twelve to twenty-one. 

Adolescency (ad-6-les'en-si), n. Same as 
Adolescence. 

Adolescent (ad-6-les'ent), a. [See Adoles- 
cence.] Growing up; advancing from child- 
hood to manhood. 

Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong, 

Detain their adolescent charge too long. Coiipe?'. 

Adolode(adV3-16d), n. [Gr. a, neg., and dolos, 
fraud.] All apparatus for detecting fraud 
in distillation. 

Adonean (ad-o-iie'an), ft. [Jj. adoneus.] Per- 
taining to or connected with Adonis. ‘ Fair 
jldojiettn Venus.’ Faber. 

Adonia (a-do'ni-a), n. A festival of two 
days' duration celebrated anciently in hon- 
our of Adorns, by females. The first day 
was spent in mourning and lamentation, 
and the second in feasting and meriy- 
making. 

Adonic (a-don'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
Adonis.— Adonic verse. See the noun. 
Adonic (a-don'ik), n. An Adonic verse; so 
called, it is said, because used in songs sung 
at the Adonia, or festival of Adonis. It 
consists of a dactyl and a spondee or trochee, 
as rdrii jUventiis, and on account of its ani- 
mated movement is adapted to gay and 
lively poetry. It is, however, seldom used 
by itself, but joined with other kinds of 
verse. 

Adonis (a-do'nis), n. [This was the name of 
the sun-god among the Plicsniciaus, of same 
origin as Heb. adonai, lord, adon, mastei’.] 

1. In Greek myth, the favourite of Aphro- 
dite (Venus), said to be the son of Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus. He was fond of hiiiitiiig, 
and received a mortal wound from the tusk 
of a wild boar. Aphrodite lamented his 
death, and cliangea him into the plant 
which bears his name. This name is often 
used as typical of manly beauty, or is applied 
to one who is excessively particular in his 
dress; an exquisite; as, he is quite an Adoni;?. 

2. In bot. a genus of plants belonging to the 
nat. order Ranunculaceie. In the corn- 
adonis (A. aiitwmnafis) the petals are bright 
scarlet, and are considered as emblematical 
of the blood of Adonis, from which the plant 
is fabled to have sprung. 

Adonise, Adonize (ad'on-iz), v.t [From 
Adonis (which see).] To make beautiful or 
attractive; to adorn one’s self with the view 
of attracting admiration: said only of males. 
[Rare.] 

I I employed three good hours at least in adjusting 
j and adoiiizing myself. Smollett. 

\ Adonist (a-don'ist), n. [Heb. dial, and 
1 Syriac, Adon, Lord, a scriptural title of the 
I Supreme Being.] One of a sect or party of 
1 Biblical critics who maintain that the He- 
brew points ordinarily annexed to the con- 
sonants of the word Jehovah are not the 
natural points belonging to that word, and 
that they do not express the true pronun- 
ciation of it; but that they are vowel-points 
belonging to the words Adonai and Elohiin, 
applied to the ineffable name J'e/ioyaA, which 
the Jews were forbid to utter, and the true 
pronunciation of which w^as lost; they were 
therefore always to pronounce the word 
Adonai instead of Jehovah. 

Adoorst (a-dorz'), adv. [A for at, and doors.} 
At doors; at the door. 


I took him in 

A straggling beggar outcast from his shores. 

Vicar, 1630. 

Adopt (a-dopt'), r.t. [L. adopto—ad, and 
ki desire or choose. SeeOpaTON.] l. To 
take a stranger into one’s family as son and 
heir; to take one who is not a child and 
treat him as one, giving him a title to the 
privileges and rights of a child.— 2. To take, 
select, or receive as one’s own; as, to adopt 
the opinions of another; to adopt a particu- 
lar mode of husbandry. 

I have adopted the Roman sentiment, that it is 
more honourable to save a citizen than to kill an 
enemy. Johnson. 

Adoptedly (a-dopt'ed-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of something adopted. “Adoptedly, as 
school-maids change their names.’ Shak. 

Adopter (a-dopt'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which adopts.— 2. In cJieni. n large round 
receiver, with two necks, diametrically op- 
posite to each other, one of which admits 
the neck of a retort, and the other is joined 
to another receiver. It is used in distilla- 
tions to give more space to elastic vapoims, 
or to increase the length of the neck of a 
retort. 

Adoptiau (a-dop'shi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the doctrine of adoption.— Adoptmn con- 
troversy (eedes. ), a controversy which origin- 
ated ill Spain in the eighth century with the 
Archbishop of Toledo, who maintained that 
although Christ, in respect of his divine 
nature, was by generation the Son of God, 
yet that, as regards his human nature, lie 
was only a declared and adopted son. The 
heresy was condemned by several synods, but 
it has reappeared at various times, and was 
defended by, amongst others, Duns Scotus, 
in the fourteenth century. 

Adoption (a-dop'shon), [L. adoptio. See 
Adopt.] l. The act of adopting, or the state 
of being adopted; the taking and treating of 
a stranger as one’s own child; as, the adop- 
tion of a child ; a son by adoption.— %. The 
receiving of a person into a more intimate 
relation than formerly; reception ; admis- 
sion ; as, the adoption of a person into a 
society.— S, The act of adopting or receiving 
as one’s own what is new or not natural ; 
selection ; assumption; as, the adoptimi of 
a method of agriculture. 

The adoption of vice has ruined ten times more 
youns? men than natural inclinations. 

Loi'd Chesterfield. 

Adoptionist (a-dop'shon-ist), n. One who 
maintains that Christ was the Son of God by 
adoption only. Prof . Murdock. 

Adoptions t (a-dop'shus), a. Adoptive; 
that is adopted or assumed. ' Pretty, 
fond, adoptions Christendoms.’ Shak. 

Adoptive (a-dopt'iv), a. [L. adoptivm.} 
1. Constituted by adoption; adopting or 
adopted. “ Adojjtive Ayliife. ‘Adop- 
tive lirtcon.— 2. Assumed. ‘ ‘Adoptive 

and cheerful boldness.’ Milton.— Adoptive 
arms, inker, arms enjoyed by the concession, 
of another which the adopter is obliged to 
marshal with his own, as being the condi- 
tion of some honour or estate left him. 

Adoptive (a-dopt'iv), n. A person or thing 
adopted. 

Adorability (a-d6r'a-bil"i-ti), ?i. Quality of 
being adorable. Coleridge. 

Adorable (a-dor'a-bl), a. 1. Demanding ador- 
ation; worthy of being adored; ’worthy of 
divine honours. ‘The adorable Author of 
Christianity.’ — 2. Worthy of the 

utmost love or respect. 

Adorableaess(a-d5r'a-bl-nes),?i. The quality 
of being adorable, or worthy of adoration. 

Adorably (a-dor'a-bli), adv. In a manner 
w'orthy of adoration. 

Adoration (ad-or-a'shon), n. 1. The act of 
adoring; the act of paying honours, as to a 
divine being; worship addressed to a deity; 
in the Christian Church, the supreme and 
highest form of worship due to God alone ; 
sometimes used specifically of ivords ad- 
dressed to the Deity expressive of a sense ol 
his infinite holiness and perfection. 

Lowly reverent 

Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground 

With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns. Milton, 

In the E. Cath. Ch. the word sometimes 
expresses an inferior sort of divine homage; 
thus, it may be applied {a) to the homage 
paid to the eucharist, because Catholics 
believe in the real presence of Christ in the 
sacramental elements. (Jj) To the ceremony 
of prostration before the crucifix practised 
in all Catholic churches on Good Friday. 
(c) To the -worship paid to the Virgin, saints, 
angels, and relics. [Considered an improper 
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usage, hu-vverer. ] The term is also applied to ' 
a cerenioiiious manifestation of respect and : 
submission shown by the cardinals to the ■ 
pope after his election. ~2. Homage, or an 
act of homage, paid to one in high esteem ; 
or place ; profound reverence ; the utmost 
respect, regard, or esteem; the highest 
degree of love, as of a man for a woman; 
heart’s devotion. 

, How does he love me? 

With adoraiioHS, fertile tears, 

Witlt groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. Shak. 

Z. A mode by •which the cardinals in conclave 
sometimes elect the Roman pontiff. In 
adoration, unlike scrutiny, the cardinals 
rush hastily, as if actuated by some over« 
powering internal impulse, and elect a pope 
by acclamation.~4. In art, a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the adoration of the infant Jesus 
by the magi and the shepherds. 

Adore (a-dor'), r.f. pret. & pp. adoretl; ppr. 
adoTing. [L. adoro, to ask in prayer, to 
adore— ad, to, and oro, to ask. Root or, seen 
also in os, oris, the mouth.] 1. To worship 
with profound reverence ; to address with 
exalted thoughts by prayer and thanks- 
giving; to pay divine honoiu'S to; to honour 
as a god or as divine. ‘ Bishops and priests 
bearing the host which he publicly adored.’ 
Smollett 

God shall be all in all. But, all ye gods, 

Jldore him, who to compass all this dies; 

Adore the Son, and honour him as me. Milton. 

2. To honour and regard in the highest degree ; 
to regard with the utmost esteem, love, and 
respect ; to love in the highest degree, as a 
man a %vomaii. ‘ The people appear adoring 
their prince.’ Tafler. 

Make future times thy e^ual act adore. Pope. 
When he who adores thee iias left but the name 
Of his faults and his follies behind. Moore. 

Adore t (a- dor'), 1 . 1 [L. ad, to, and aurum, 
gold.] To gild; to adorn. 

Like to the hoar 

Congealed drops %vhich do the morn adore. Spenser. 

Adorementt (a-dor'ment), n. Adoration; 
worship. ‘ Adorernent oi cats, lizards, and 
beetles.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Adorer (a-d6r'<l*r), n. l. One wlio adores; 
(a) one •who worships or honours as divine; 
one who admires or esteems greatly, ‘ An 
adorer of truth.’ Clarendon. (2)) One who 
esteems or respects highly; a lover; an 
admirer. * I profess myself her adorer, not 
her friend.’ Shak. 

Adoring (a-dor'ing), n. Act of adoration; 
act of homage paid by a lover. 

And soft adorin,i's from their loves receive. Meats. 

Adorin^ly(a-cIor'ing-li),ad «. With adoration. 
Adorn (a-dorn'), v. t. [L. adorno—ad, to, and 
orno, to deck or beautify.] 1. To deck or 
decorate; to add to beauty or attract! veiie.ss 
by dress or ornaments; hence, in general, to 
set off to advantage; to render pleasing, or 
more pleasing or attractive; to embellish; 
as, to adorn a speech by appropriate action, 
sentiments •with elegance of language, or a 
gallery with pictures. ' To point a moral and 
adorn a tale, ’ J ohnson. 

A bride adorneth herself with her jewels. Is. Ixi. lo. 
Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorned, adornedthei most. Thomson. 

2. To display the beauty or excellence of; as, 
to adorn the doctrine of God. Tit. ii. 10.— 
Syn. To deck, decorate, embellish, ornament, 
beautify, grace, garnish, dignify, exalt, hon- 
our.— Adoioi, Decorate, Embellish. Adorn, 
to enhance the beauty of an object; to make a 
real addition to the beauty or attractiveness 
of a thing, so that it is more pleasing as a 
whole. It may be used of what is purely 
moral; as, many virtues adorn his character. 
Decorate, to add something for the purpose 
of adornment; to beautify or attempt to 
lieaiitify by the addition of something ex- 
ternal and material— something whicli tends 
to attract notice to itself as a detail or part 
of a whole ; as, to decorate one’s self with 
how'ers or feathers; to decorate a room with 
wreaths of liowers or hangings. Embellish, 
to deck, beautify, or ornament for the pur- 
pose of attracting attention : often used of 
gaudy or meretricious ornament, 

Adora t (a-dorii'), n. Ornament. 

Her breast all naked as nett yvory, 

A\’ithout adorne of gold or silver bright. Spenser, 

Adorn t (a-dornO, a. Adorned; decorated. 

‘ Made so adorn for thy delight.’ Milton. 
Adornate t (a-dor'nat), v.t To adorn. ‘To 
adornate gardens.’ Franvpton. 
Adornation t (ad-or-na'shon), n. Ornament. 

Memory is the soul’s treasury, and thence she hath 
her garments of adornation. t Tits' Commomvealth. 


Adorner (a-dorn'6r), n. One who adorns. 

Adorning (a-dorn'ing), n. Oniament; decor- 
ation. 1 Pet. hi. 8. 

Adorningly (a-domTng-li),adr. By adorning. 

Adornment (a-dorn'ment), n. An adorning; 
ornament. 

I will write all down; 

Such and such pictures; there the window; such 
The adornment of her bed. Shah. 

Adorsed, Adossed (a-dorst', a-dost'), a. 
[Er. adoss^e, part, of ados- 
ser, to set back to back, x- 
from dos, L. dorsimi, the 
back.] In her. applied to 
any •two animals, birds, 
fishes, or other bearings 
placed back to back. 

Adosculation ( ad-os "ku- 
hV'shon), 71. [L. ad, to, and 
oscnlatio, a kissing, from 
osculum, a kiss, or little 
mouth, dim. of os, oris, 
the mouth. See Oral.] 

1, In &ot (a)the impregnation of plants by 
the falling of the farina on the pistils. 
(6) The inserting of one part of a plant into 
another.— -2. In jp/tj/aioi!. impregnation by 
external contact merely, and not by intro- 
mission, as in fishes. 

Adossed. See Aborsei). 

AdotYB. ( a-doun'), prep. [Prefix a, off, and 
down, A. Sax. o/-Mne, off or from the down 
or hill.] 1. Prom a higher to a lower situa- 
tion ; down : implying descent. 

Adoimi her shoulders fell her length of hair. Drjyden. 

2. From top to bottom of; along the length 
of; downwards; all along. 

Full well ’tis known adozvn the dale, 

Though passing strange indeed the tale, Percy, Reliq. 



Ado'Wll (a-doim'), adr. From a higher to a 
lower part; downward; down; to or on the 
ground. ‘ Crept adown to where the waters 
slept’ Tennyson. ‘Thrice did she sink 
adoum.’ Spenser. 

Adoxa (a-doks'a), 7i. [Gr. a, •without, and 
doxa, glory.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Caprifoliacete. The only species, A. 7noscka- 
tellina (moschatel), is a little inconspicuous 
ifiant, 4 or 5 inches high, found in woods and 
moist shady places in all parts of Europe. 
The pale-green flow'ers have a musky smell, 
and the plant is much sought after by the 
curious for the sake of its modest delicate 
appearance. 

Adpressed (ad-prest'), a. In hot a term 
applied to branches or leaves which rise 
parallel and close to the stem, and are 
brought into contact with it without adher- 
ing to it. 

Adpromissor (ad-pro-mis'or), 7i. [L.] In 
Rom. law, an accessory to a promise in 
order to give a stipulator greater security. 
Ad quod^dammxm. [R] In a writ 
to inquire whether certain liberties to be 
granted by the crown, as a fair, highway, 
&c. , will be to the public damage. 
Adragant (ad'ra-gant), n. Gum-tragacanth. 
Adread t (a-dred'), a. [O.E. adyad, adradde 
— prefix a, in, or a (for of), infcens., and dread. 
See Dread.] Affected by dread. ‘Thinking 
to make all men adread.’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Adreamt t (a-dremt'), pp. or a. Used only 
in the phrase, 1 was adreamt, for, I 
dreamed. 

I Tvas adreamt on thee too. Webster. 


[In Oxfordshire adreamt means dosing. 
EalUwell.] 

Adrianopie-red (ad'ri-an-o-pl-red), n. 

[ From Adrmiople, a city of Turkey. ] 
Turkey-red : a dyer’s term for red obtained 
from madder. 

Adriatic (adhl-at-ik), a. [L. Adriaticus or 
EadriMims, Adriatic, pertaining to Adn'a 
or Eadria, a town between the mouths of 
the Po and the Adige.] Pertaining to the 
gulf called, from Venice, the Gulf of Venice. 

Adriatic (ad'ri-at-ik), 7i. The Gulf of Venice; 
a sea that washes the eastern coast of Italy. 

Adrift (a-drift'), a. or adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
drift, a driving or floating. See Drive.] 
1. Floating at random ; impelled or moving 
without direction; not fastened by any kind 
of moorings; at the mercy of winds and 
currents ; as an adjective it always follows 
its noun. ‘Trees adrift down the great 
river.’ Milton. 

So on the sea she shall be set 

And Avho relieves her die.s. Dryden, 

Hence— 2, Eig. swayed by any chance im- 
pulse ; also, all abroad ; at sea ; at a loss. 

Frequent reflection will keep their minds from 
adrift. Locke. 


Adrogate (ad'ro-gat), 'c.t To adopt by adro- 
gation. 

Cloclius, the enemy of Cicero, was adrogated into 
a plebeian family. Smith, Piet. A ntiq. 

Adrogation (ad-ro-ga'shon), w. [L. adro- 
gatio, arrogatio ~~ad, to, and 7'ogo, to ask, 
whence rogatmi, mterromtion.] A species 
of adoption in ancient Rome, by -which a 
person capable of choosing for himself was 
admitted into the relation of a son by a 
vote of the Comitia Curiata, or in later 
times a rescript of the emperor: so called 
from the questions put to the parties. "Writ- 
ten also 

All the later writers, . . . call the kind of adoption 
which was confirmed by a law of the people an 
adrogation. Middleton. 

Adroit (a-cli’oit'), a. (Fr. adroit, dexterous 
-—a, to, and droit, right, as opposed to left 
(comp, dexterous, from E. dexter, right); 
Pr. dreit, It, d7'itto, diritto, from L. dvrectus, 
straight — di for dis, and 'rego, rectum, to 
^uide straight.] Dexterous; skilful; active 
in the use of the hand, and, figuratively, in 
the exercise of the mental faculties; ingeni- 
ous; ready in invention or execution. * Adroit 
mechanics/ Pro/. Rain. 

He (Halifax) was adroit in intrig'ue; and it was 
difficult, even for shrewd and experienced men, who 
had been amply forewarned of his perfidy, to with- 
stand the fascination of his manner, and to refuse 
credit to his professions of attachment. Macaulay. 

Syn. Dexterous, skilful, ingenious, expert, 
readJ^ 

Adroitly (a-droit'li), adr. In an adroit 
manner; -with dexterity; readily; skilfully. 
Use yourself to ciB.tve adroitly and genteelly. 

Chesterpcld. 

Adroitness (a-droit'nes), n. The quality of 
being adroit; dexterity; readiness in the use 
of the limbs or of the mental faculties. 
Adroitness was as requisite as courage. Motley. 
Adry (a-dri'), a. or ada, {Prefix a for of, 
iiitens., and drt/.] Thirsty; in want of drink. 
Doth a man that is rrifrj desire to drink in gold? 

Burton. 

Adscititious (ad-si-ti'shus), a. [From L. 
adscisco, asciseo, to take knowingly, to ap- 
propriate — «d, to, and sciscor, to seek to 
know, an inceptive from m’o, to know,] 
Added; taken as supplemental; additional; 
not requisite. 

The fourth epistle on happine.ss may be thought 
adscititious, and out of its proper place, y. ll’arion, 

Adscititxously (ad-si-ti'shus-li), adv. In an 
adscititious maimer. 

Adscript (ad'sla-ipt), 7i. [L. adservpt'iis, pp. 
of adsmnbo, to enrol— ad, to, and scribo, to 
write. 3 One who is held to service as 
attached to some object or place ; as, when 
a slave is made an adscript of the soil. 
Adscriptive (ad-skript'iv), a. Held to 
service as attached to some object or place, 
as a serf or slave. 

Many estates peopled xvith crown peasants hax'e 
been ceded to particular individuals on condition of 
establishing manufactories; these peasants, called 
ad.xcripth'e, working at the manufactories on fixed 
terms. Brougham. 

Adscriptus glebse ( ad - skrip ' tus gle ■' be ). 
[L.] Belonging or attached to the soil, as a 
serf. This term was in Rome applied to a 
class of slaves attached in perpetuity to and 
transferred with the land they cultivated. 
Colliers and salt-workers in Scotland were 
in a similar position till the passing of 
15 Geo. III. xxviii. 

Adsignification ( ad-sig'iii-fl-ka"shon ), n. 
A modification of meaning by means of a 
prefix or suffix. Tooke. 

Adsignify (ad-sig'ni-fi). v.t. To add 
signification or meaning to a ■word by a 
prefix or suffix. Tooke. [Rare.] 
Adstipulator (ad-stip'u-lat-6r), n. In law, 
an accessory party to a promise, -who has 
received the same promise as his principal 
did, and can equally receive and exact pay- 
ment. 

AdstrictioaiCad-strilc'shon), [L. adstrictio, 
astrictio — ad, to, and stringo, to strain or 
bind fast. See Strict.] l. The act of binding 
fast together. —2. In med, costiveness; consti- 
pation. 

Adstrictory (ad-strik'to-ri). See Astric- 

TORY. 

Adstrxngent ( ad-strin ' j ent ). See Astrix- 

. GENT. 

Adularia (ad-u-la'ri-a), n. [From Adula, 
the summit of St. Gothard, where fine speci- 
mens ai'e got.] A very pure, limpid, trans- 
lucent variety of the common felspar, called 
by lapidaries mooasfone, on account of the 
play of light exhibited by the arrangement 
of its crystalline structure. It is found on 


ch, ci'iain; 
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the Alps, but the best specimens are from 
Ceylon. 

Adulate (a.ru-irit), i\t [«ee AurLATioN.] 
To show feigned devotion to; to llauter ser- 
vilely. ' , , ' 

It is not that I <td:tla(c the people, 

Without me there are demagogues enough. 

Byron. 

Adulation (ad-fida'shon), n. [L. adulatio, 
from iululoi\ to fawn. Origin doubtful, 
many efcvmologies lieing suggested; as, ad, 
and root aZ=Gr. oum, a tail, the primary 
sense being to wag the tail like a fawning 
dog; ad, and aula, a hall, the primary sense 
being to wait in the hall, as a Roman client 
on his patron; ad, and 'ululo, to whine like 
a dog; ad, and Or. dovlos, a slave.] Servile 
flattery; praise in excess, or beyond what is 
merited; high compliment. 

Jd:datijn pushed to the verge, sometimes of non- 
sense, and sometimes of impiety, was not thought to 
disgrace a poet. Macauiay. 

—Adulation, Flattery, Comylbneiit Adu- 
lation, praise proceeding from a fawning 
servile spirit, and generally intended to 
produce some ulterior advantage to the 
bestower of such homage; jiattenj, praise 
bestowed to gratify the vanity of the object 
of it, with or without a purpose on the part 
of the flatterer; compliruent is less strong 
and more sincere than flattery, and may be 
the exx>ression of the respect or esteem the 
bestower entertains for the recipient. 
Adulator (ad'u-lat-6r), n. A flatterer; one 
who offers praise servilely. 

Adulatory (ad'u-lat-o-ri), a. Flattering; 
containing excessive praise or compliments; 
servilely praising; as, 200 . adulatory address. 

You are not lavish of your words, especially in that 
species of eloquence called the adulatory. 

Chesterfield. 

Adulatress (ad'u-lat-res), n. A female adu- 
lator or flatterer. 

Adullamite (a-duVam-it), n. A member of 
a party of the more moderate Liberals who 
seceded from their own leaders and voted 
^yith the Conservatives on the occasion of 
Earl Russell and ]\Ir. Gladstone introducing 
a measure for the reduction of the elective 
franchise in 1866. They received the name 
from their being likened by ilr. Bright to 
the political outlaws who took refuge with 
David ill the cave of Adullara; 1 Sam. xxii. 

1, 2. The party was also known collectively 
as The Cave. 

Adult (a-dult')» ff'- [L. adult'us, gro^vn to 
maturity, from oleo, to grow. See Adoles- 
cence.] 1. Having arrived at mature years, 
or to full size and strength; as, an adult 
person or plant. ‘ The elaborate reasonings 
of the adult man.’ Eerhert Spencer.— 
% Pertaining or relating to adults; siiita,ble 
for an adult; as, adult age; adult school. 
Adult (a-dultO, n. A person, animal, or 
plant grown to full size and strength; one 
who has reached the age of manhood or 
womanhood. 

Adultedt (a-dult'ed), p. and a. Completely 
grown. 

Now that we are not only adulted but ancient 
Christians, I believe the most acceptable sacrifice we 
can send up to heaven is prayer and praise. 

ffoiuell. 

Adulter t (a-duTter), 91. [L.] An adulterer. 
We receive into our mass open sinners, the covet- 
ous, the extortioncr.s, the adulter, the back-biter. 

Tyndale. 

Adultert ^a-duPtfir), vA. 1, To commit adul- 
tery. 

He adulters still ; his thoughts lie with a %vhore. 

B. ^onso7i. 

2. To pollute; to adulterate. ^Adulterin/j 
spots.’ Marston. 

Adulterant (a-durtt^r-ant), n. The person 
or thing that adulterates. 

Adulterate (a-duhter-at), v.t pret, & pp. 
adulterated;^pv. adidterating. [L. adulter 0 , 
from adulter, mixed, or an adulterer— ad, to, 
and alter, other.] 1. To debase or deterior- 
ate by an admixture of foreign or baser ma- 
terials; as, to adulterate litpiors; to adul- 
terate drugs; to adulterate coffee. 

The present war has . . . adulterated our tongue 
with strange words. Spectator. 

2. To give a hyinid character to. ‘ Excel- 
lent forms of grafting and adulterating 
plants and flowers.' Peacharn.—BYiti. To 
corrupt, debase, contaminate, vitiate, so- 
phisticate. 

Adulterate! (a-duTtcr-rit), v.L To commit 
adultery. 

But Fortune, oh! .... 

She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John. 

Shak. 

Adulterate (a-dul'ter-at),ot. 1 . Tainted with 
adultery ‘ The adulterate Hastings. ' Shak. 


% Debased by foreign mixture; adxilterated. 
Adulterate copper.' Swift. 

Adulterately (a-dul'ter-at-li), adv. In an 
adulterate manner. 

Adulterateness (a-dul'ter-at-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being adulterated or 
debased. , ^ 

Adulteration (a-dul'ter-a"shoii), n. The act 
of adulterating, or the state of being adulter- 
ated or debased by foreign mixture; the use 
of ingredients in the production of any pro- 
fessedly genuine article, which are cheaper 
and of a worse quality, or which are not 
considered so desirable by the consumer as 
other or genuine ingredients for which they 
are substituted. The adulteration of liquors, 
drugs, tea, bread, beer, <fec., is punishable 
by law. See further in extract. 

Adulteration, a term not only applied in its proper 
sense to the systematic mixture of articles of com- 
merce, food, drink, drugs, &c., with noxious or in- 
ferior ingredients, but also by magistrates and ana- 
lysts to accidental impurity, and even in some cases 
to actual substitution. The chief objects of adul- 
teration are to increase the weight or volume of the 
article, such as water added to milk, butter, &c,; to 
give a colour which either makes a good article more 
pleasing to the eye or else disguises an inferior one, 
as Prussian blue, black lead, &c., to green teas, an- 
natto to cheese, alum to bread, &c.; to substitute a 
cheaper form of the article, or the same substance 
from which the strength has been extracted, as tea 
mi.xed with spent leaves; and to give it a false 
strength, as cocculus iftdicus to beer and alcohol to 
wine. Pop. Ency. 

Adulterator (a-duTter-at-er), n. One who 
adulterates. 

Adulterer (a-dul'ter-er), n. [Formed either 
from the E. verb adulter, or more probably 
from L. adulter, with an additional Englisli 
noun termination.] 1. A man guilty of adul- 
tery; a married man who has sexual com- 
merce with any woman except his wife. See 
Adultery. —2. In Scrip, an apostate from 
the true faith; a very wicked person. Jer, 
ix. 2; xxiii. 14; Jam. iv. 4. 

Adulteress (a-dul't6r-es), n. 1. A woman 
guilty of adultery.— 2. In Scrip, a w'oman 
guilty of apostasy from the true faith. Jam. 
iv. 4. 

Adulterine (a-dul't6r-in), a. 1. Proceeding 
from adulterous commerce. ‘An adulter- 
ine bastard.' Sir F. Palgrave.—2. Debased; 
spurious. 

When any particular class of artificers or traders 
thought proper to act as a corporation, without a 
charter, such were called adtilterine guilds. 

Adant Smith. 

Adulterine (a-dul'tfir-in), n. In civil laiv, 
a child begotten in adiilterj'. 

Adulterize (a-duTter-iz), v.i. To be guilty 
of adultery. Milton. [Rare.] 

Adulterous (a-dul'ter-us), a. 1. Guilty of 
adultery; pertaining to adultery.— 2. Illicit: 
said of combinations or relations of any 
kind. 

Some of our kings have made adultei'ous connec- 
tions abroad. " Bjcrhe, 

3. Spurious; corrupt; adulterated. ‘ Forged 
and adulterous stuff.’ Trans, of Casaubon. 
[Rare.]— 4. In Scidp. faithless in religion; 
very wicked. Mat. xii. 39. 

Adulterously (a-dul'ter-us-li), adv. In an 
adulterous manner. 

Adultery (a-duFter-i), n. [L. adulterium. 
See Adulterate.] 1 . Violation of the mar- 
riage-bed; a crime or a civil injury which 
introduces or may introduce a spurious off- 
spring into a family. When conmiitted be- 
tween two married persons it is sometimes 
termed double adultery; and when only one 
of the parties is married it is termed single 
adultery. In many continental countries 
adultery is regarded as a criminal offence, 
but in none does the punishment exceed 
imprisonment for a short period accom- 
panied by a fine. In England, formerly, it 
was punished by fine and imprisonment, 
and in Scotland it was frequently made a 
capital offence. In Great Britain at the 
present day, however, it is punishable only 
by ecclesiastical censure. But when com- 
mitted by the wife, adultery is regarded as 
a civil injui’y, and forms the ground of an 
action of damages against the paramour. N 0 
corresponding action is competent to the 
wife either in England or America, Adultery 
forms the most common ground of divorce. 
See Divorce.— 2. In Setrip. (a) all manner 
of lewdness or unchastity, as forbidden 
by the seventh commandment. jMat. v. 28. 
(b) Idolatry or apostasy from the true God. 
Jer.iii.8.— 3. In old Im&s, the fine and penalty 
imposed for the offence of adultery.— 

4. Peeks, the intrusion of a person into a 
bishopric during the life of the bishop.— 

5. In old arboriculture, the grafting of trees, 
from the process being considered as annn- 


natural union. —G.f Adulteration; corrup- 
tion. ‘All the adulteries of art.’ B. Jonson. 
7.t Injury; degradation; ruin. 

You might wrest the caducens out of my hand to 
the adultery and .spoil of nature. B. jfonsoii. 

Aduitness (a-dulthie.s), n. The state of l)eing 
adult. 

Adumbrant (ad-um'brant), a. [L. adum- 
brans, ppr. of aduuibro. See Adumbrate.] 
Giving a faint shadow, or showing a slight 
resemblance. 

Adumbrate (ad-um'brat), v.t. [L. ndumhro, 
to shade— ad, and umbra, a shade.] 1. To 
give a faint shadow' of; to exhibit a faint 
resemblance of, like a shadow; to indicate 
or give tokens of by rcsembdance or corre- 
spondence; to shadow forth. 

Heaven is adumlmatedhy all positive excellences. 

Dr. H. More.' 

Both in the vastness and the richness of the visible 
universe the invisible God is adimdu'ated. Is. Taylor. 

2. To overshadow, partially darken, or con- 
ceal. 

Nor did it (a veil} cover, but adu^nbrate only 
Her most heart-piercing parts. Marloioe. 

Adumbration (ad-nm-bra/shon), n. 1 , The 
act of adumbrating or making a shadow or 
faint resemblance. -- 2. A faint sketch; an 
imperfect representation of a thing ; some- 
thing that suggests by resemblance, or 
shadows forth. 

Our knowledge is ... at best a faint confused ad- 
tembration. Glanville, 

In distracted black-magical phantasmagory, adum- 
bratiofis of j'et higher and higher alliances hover 
stupendously in the back-ground. Carlyle, 

3. In her. the shadow only of a figure, out- 
lined, and painted of a colour darker than 
the field. 

Adumbrative (ad-um'bra-tiv), a. Shadow- 
ing forth; faintly resembling; suggesting by 
resemblance. 

Adumbratively (ad-um'bra-tiv-li), adv. In 
an adumbrative manner. 

Adunationt (ad-u-nfVshon), n. [L. ad, to, and 
unus, one.] The state of being united; 
union. ‘Real union or Boyle. 

Aduncity ( ad-un'si-ti), n. [L. adimcitas, 
hookedness— ad, to, and uncus, a hook.] 
Hookednes-s ; a bending in form of a hook. 
‘The aduncity of the pounces and beaks of 
the haw'ks.’ Pope and sirbuthnot. 
Aduncous (ad-iingk'us), a. [L. adimcns, 
hooked. See Aduncity.] Hooked ; bent or 
made in the form of a hook. 

Ad unguem (ad mfigwem). [L.] To the 
nail, or touch of the nail; exactly; nicely. 
AduiLQ.ue t (ad-iiugld), a. Aduncous; hooked. 

‘Parrots have an adunque bill.’ Bacon. 
Adure t (ad-uP), v-t. [L. adnro—ad, andwro, 
to burn.] To burn up. Bacon. 

Adurentt (ad-ur'eiit), a. [L. adurens, ppr. 
ofaduro. See ADURE.] Burning; heating. 
Bacon. 

Adust (a-diistO, a. [L. adustus, burned, the 
participle of aduro, to burn. See Adure.] 

1. Burned ; scorched ; become dry by heat ; 
hot and fiery. ‘ The Libyan air adusV Mil- 
ton.— 2. Looking as if burned or scorched. 
‘A tall, thin man, of an adust complexion.’ 
Sir W. Scott.— B. t In nied. having much heat: 
said of the blood and other fluids of the 
body; hence, ardent; sanguine; impetnou.s. 
The .same adust complexion (temperament) has im- 

pell’d 

Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. Pope. 

Adustedt (a-dust'ed), a. Become hot and 
dry; hurned; scorched. Howell. 

Adustible t (a-diistl-bl), a. Capaide of being 
burned up. 

Adustion (a-dust'yon), n. 1. The act of ]>urn- 
ing, scorching, or heating to dryness; a state 
of being thus heated or dried. Harvey,— 

2. In med. cauterization. 

Advailable (ad-val'a-bl), a. Available. 
Simon Fish. [Pmre.] 

Ad valorem (ad va-16Tem). [L.] Lit. nc- 
cording to value: used (a) in com. as applied 
to customs or duties, levied according to 
the value or worth of tlie goods, as sworn to 
by the owner, (b) In law, as applied to 
lawyers’ fees for the drawing of certain 
deeds or other work chargeable according 
to the value of the property involved. 
Advance (ad- vans’), u t. pret, (tpi). advanced; 
ppr. ad va ncing. [0. Fr, adva ncer, Fr. avan- 
cer, to push forwards, Pr. avant, abans. It. 
avanti, forw'ard, before; .L. ahante, from 
before, in front— a&, from, ante, before. 
This is also the origin of E. van , advantage.] 
1. To bring forw'ard ; to move further in 
front. 

Now morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Adva7ici?i,£^, sow’d the earth with orient pearl. 

Miiion. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bidJ; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc, iey. 
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2. t To impel; to incite, ‘ That lewdrihauld 
with vyle lust (xdvawisV Si}e7iser.’~o. To 
promote; to raise to a hii^’lier rank; as, to 
advcmce one from the har to the hench.— 

4. t To commend; to extol; to praise. 

‘ Greatly advancuiglm gay cliivalrie.’ Sjje'a- 
ser.—5. To raise; to enhance; as, to advance 
the price of goods.— 0. To improve or make 
better; to beneht; to promote the good of; 
as, to advance one’s true interests. 

As the caliii’.g dignifies the man, so the man much 
more .ig'r'.t A*<,v.r his'calling. South. 

7. To forward in time; to accelerate the 
growth of; as, to advance the growth of 
plants.™ S, To oifer or propose; to bring to 
view or notice, as something one is prepared 
to abide by; to allege; to adduce; to bring 
forward; as, to advance an opinion or an 
argument.— 9. To put forth or exhibit with 
a vitnv to display. [Rare.] 

And every one his love-feat will a avance 

Unto his several mistress. Sha.i\ 

10. In com. to supply beforehand; to furnish 
on credit, or before goeds are delivered, or 
work dune; or to funiish as a part of a stock 
or fund; to supply or pay in expectation of 
reimbursement; as, to advance money on 
loan or contract, or towards a purchase or 
establishment. 

They advanced the money out of their own funds, 
and took tlie sherilfs deeds in their own name. 

' ICent,' 

11. t To raise; to lift up; to elevate, ‘They 
. . . adm/icctf their eyelids.’ Shale, 

O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey- 
cock of him: how he jets under his «ifci.rwi’tfplum«.s! 

Shak. 

A cherub tali; 

Who forthwith from the glittering staif tinfurled 

Th’ imperial ensign; which, full high advci 7 icsd. 

Shone like a meteor. 

Svx. To l»ring forward, forward, promote, 
further, raise, elevate, exalt, impi-ove, 
iieighten, accelerate, allege, adduce, assign. 

Advance (ad- vans'), ■«.! l. To move or go 
forward; to proceed; as, the troops ad- 
vanceCc.—^. To improve or make progress; 
to grow better, greater, wiser, or older; as, 
in knowdedge, in stature, in 
wisdom, in rank or dignity, or in years,— 

3. To rise in rank, office, or consequence; as, 
he rapidly advcmced through all the grades 
of promotion. 

Advance (ad-vans'), n. 1. A moving fortvard 
or towards the front ; a march forward.— 

2. Gradual progression; improvement; as, 
an advance in religion or knowledge.— 

3. Advancement ; promotion ; preferment ; 
as, mi advance in rank or office, —4, An offer 
or tender. 

The advance of kindness which I made was feigned. 

Dryden. 

5. First step towards the attainment of any 
result to be brought about by the mutual 
consent of different parties; as, A made an 
advance towards a reconciliation with B. 
In this sense it is very frequently used in 
the plural. 

The amours of an empress require the plainest 
advances. Gibbon, 

G. In com. (a) addition to price; rise in price; 
jirofit; as, an advance on the prime cost of 
goods; there is an advance on cottons. (6) A 
giving beforehand; a furnishing of some- 
thing before an equivalent is received, as 
money or goods, towairds a capital or stock, 
or on loan, or in expectation of being reim- 
bursed in some way; as, A made large ad- 
m'nces to B. 

I shall, with great pleasure, make the necessary 
advances. j^ay. 

The account was made up with intent to show 
what advances had been made. Ji'ent. 

(c) The money or goods thus furnished.— 
In advance, (a) in front; before; as, the 
cavalry marched in advance, (h) Before- 
hand; before an equivalent is received. 

They . . . paid you the dearest tribute 

of their affection. Jiotius. 

(c) Used adjectively, in the sense of having 
made an advance; as, A is in advance to B 
a thousand pounds. 

Advance (ad-vans'), a. Being before, either 
in time or place ; beforehand, or in front ; 
advanced; as, advance money; adva^ica 
guard.— •Adya7iefi fosse, advance moat, ad- 
vance ditch, in fovt. a ditch thrown round 
the esplanade or glacis of a place. 

Advanced (ad-vahstO, and a. 1. Situated 
in front or before others. Hence— 2. In the 
H’ont, as regards intellectual, scientific, 
political, or moral progress, and the like; 
as, an advanced Liberal. * Advanced men 
of science.’ H. Spencer. ‘The most ad- 


vanced strategic ideas of the day.’ Qrote, 
‘The more advcmced European thinkers.’ 
Buclde.—S. Having reached a comparatively 
; great length of years; as, he is now at an 
advanced age. 

; Advancement (ad-vans'ment), n. 1. The 
act of moving forward or proceeding. — 

2. Tlie act of promoting, or state of being 
promoted; preferment; promotion, in rank 
or excellence ; improvement ; furtherance. 

3. t Settlement on a wife, or jointure. Bacon. 

4. In laiv, provision made by a parent for a 
child during the parent’s life, by gift of pro- 
perty to whicli the child would be entitled 
as heir after his parent’s death.— 5. The pay- 
ment of money in advance ; money paid in 
advance. — Syn. Progress, progression, iin- 

I provemeut, proriciency, promotion, exalta- 
i tion, elevation, preferment, enhancement. 

I Advance-note (ad-vans'nofc), a. A draft on 
I the owner or agent of a vessel, generally for 
j one month’s wages, given by the master to 
I the sailors, on their signing the articles of 
; agreement; now made illegal in Britain. 

; Advancer (ad-vans'6r), n. l. One who ad- 
I vances; a promoter. —2. A branch of a buck’s 
horn, the second from the base. 

Advancive, Advansive (ad-vans'iv), a. 
Tending to advance or promote. [Rare.] 
Advantage (ad-TanTaj),7i. [0. Fr. ad va ntaye, 
Fr, a va ntage, that which forwards, from 
avcDit, before. See AnvANCE.] 1. Any state, 
condition, circumstance, opportunity, or 
means specially favourable to success, pro- 
sperity, interest, reputation, or any desired 
end; anything that aids, assists, or is of 
service; as, lie had the advantage of a good 
constitution, of an excellent education ; 
the enemy had the advantage of elevated 
ground. 'The advantages of a close alli- 
ance.’ Alacaulag. 

Advtintay^e is a better soldier than rashness. Shak. 
Give me advanta,sre of some brief discourse. Shak. 

2. Superiority or prevalence: witho/orore?*. 

Lest Satan should get an advaniag’e of us. 

2 Cor. ii. ri. 

I have seen the hunj^ry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. S/mk. 

3. Benefit; gain; profit. 

Wliat advafdag'e will it be to thee? Job .\ x . kv . 3. 
Yet hath Sir Proteus, for that’s his name, 

Llade use and fair advantage of his days, Shak, 

4. t Usury; interest; increase, 

Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. Shak. 

And with advantage means to pay thy love. Shak. 

Advantage (ad-van'trij), v.t, pret. A’ pp. ad- 
vantaged; ppr. advantaging. 1. To bring 
advantage to; to be of service to; to benefit; 
to yield profit or gain to. 

Wliat is .a man advantaged, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose himself, or be cast away? Lukeix.25, 

2. To gain ground, or win acceptance for; 
to promote or further, [Rare and obsolete.] 

The Stoics that opinioned the souls of wise men 
dwelt about the moon, and those of fools wandered 
about the earth, advantaged tlie conceit of this effect. 

Sir T. Brown e. 

3. t To increase, as by interest. ^AdimUag- 
ing their love witli interest of ten times 
double gain of happiness.’ Shak, 

Advantageable (ad-van'tfij-a-bl), a. Profit- 
able; convenient; gainful. [Rare.] 

It is advantageable to a physician to be called to 
the cure of declining' disease. Sir y. Hayward, 

Advantage-ground (ad-van'taj-ground), n. 
Ground that gives advantage or superiority; 
a state that gives superior advantages, as for 
annoyance or resistance; vantage-ground. 
Clarendon. 

Advantageous (ad-van-ta'jus), a. Being of 
advantage ; furnishing convenience or oppor- 
tunity to gain benefit ; gainful ; profitable ; 
useful ; beneficial ; as, an advantageous po- 
sition of tlie troops; trade is advantageous 
to a nation. 

Some advantageous act may be achieved 
Ey sudden onset. Mitton. 

Syn. Opportune, convenient, profitable, 
beneficial, useful, gainful. 
Advantageously (ad-van-ta'jns-li), adv. In 
an advantageous maimer ; profitably ; use- 
fully; conveniently. 

It was advantageously situated, there being an 
easy passage from it to India by sea. Arbuthtiot. 

Advanta^eousness (ad-vau-ta'jus-nes), n. 
The qiiiility or state of being advantageous; 
profitableness; usefulness; convenience. 

The last property, which qualifies God for the 
fittest object of our love, is, the advantageousness ot 
his to us, both in the present and the future life, 

' Boyle. 


! Advectitious (ad-vek-tish'us), a. [L. advec- 
j titius, from adveho, to conduct— atf, to, and 
velio, to carry. ] Brought from another place, 
i Advene (ad-veuO, v.i. [L. advenio, to come 
: to— -ad, to, and venio, to come.] To accede, 

1 or come to; to be added to, or become a part 
' of, though not essential. ‘Where no act of 
the will advenes as a co-efficient,’ Coleridge. 
[Rare,] 

Advenientt (nd-ve'ni-ent), ct. Advening; 
coming from outward causes; superadded. 

Divided from truth in themselves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient deception. 

Sir T. Browne, 

Advent (ad'vent), n. [L. adventus, an ar- 
rival, from advenio — ad, to, and venio, to 
come.] 1, ii coming; approach; visitation. 

‘ Death’s dreadful advenV Young. 

With the advent of the empire all thi.s ivas destined 
to undergo a complete change. Merivale. 

Specifically— 2. The coming of our Saviour. 
Hence— 3. A period including four Sundays 
lief ore Christmas, beginning on St. Andrew’s 
day, or on the Sunday nearest to it either 
before or after it, appointed by the English 
and other Christian Churches, to be kept as 
a season of devotion, with reference to the 
coming of Christ in the flesh, and his second 
coming to judge the world. Advent is first 
mentioned as a period to be observed by 
the church on the occasion of the Synod of 
Lerida in 524 A.D. 

Adventitious (ad-ven-tish'us), a. [L. ad- 
ventitius, from advenio. See Advent. ] 

1. Added exti’insically ; not essentially in- 
herent; foreign; accidentally or casually 
acquired ; specifically, in Ji7ie aids, applied 
to that which does not properly belong to 
a suliject, but ivhicli is adopted in a picture 
or other work of art to give it additional 
power or effect. ‘ Th’ a d ventitious fire rais’d 
by high meats.’ Boicles. 

To things of great dimensions, if we annex an ad- 
ventitious idea of terror, they become beyond com- 
parison greater. Btirke. 

2. In hot. applied to anjffhing produced in 
an abnormal position, as leaf-buds on the 
surface of a stem, or roots from the aerial 
stem.s or branches, as in the banian-tree. 

Adventitiously (ad-i-en-tish'us-li), adv. In 
an adventitious or extrinsic manner; acci- 
dentalb^ 

Adventitiousness (ad-ven-tislTus-nes), ??. 
The state of being adventitious. 

Adventive (ad-vent'iv), a. 1 .+ Accidental; 
adventitious. ‘ The relative mid adventive 
characters of offences.’ Bacon. Specifically™ 

2. In hot. applied to plants not commonly 
indigenous appearing spontaneously in a 
country. 

Adventive t (ad-vent'iv), n. One who or 
that which conies from without. 

That the natives be not so many, but that there 
may be elbow-room enough for them, and for the 
ad 7 untiz'es also. Bacon, 

Adventry t (ad-ven'tri), n. An enterprise; 
an adventure. 

Act a brave work, call it thy last adventry. 

B, gfonson, 

Adventual (ad-vent'u-al), a. Relating to 
the season of advent. Bp. SandersoJi. 
Adventure (ad-ven'tur), n. [O.Fr. adven- 
ture, a venture, Fr. aventw'e, Sp. Rr. aven- 
tura, It. avventura, L.L. adventiira, aven- 
tura, from L. adventurus, about to arrive, 
fut. part, of adve^iio, ativentum, to arrive. 
(See ADVENT.) The same word appears in. 
G. as abenteur, M.H.G. aventiure.] 1. Haz- 
ard; risk; chance. ‘ At all adventures ’ {that 
is, at all liazards). Shale. ‘ To try the fair 
adventure of to-morrow.’ Shak. — 2. A 
hazardous enterprise; a liold and dangerous 
undertaking of uncertain issue. 

He forged, , 

But that was later, boyish histones 
Of battle, bold adventure, dungeon, wreck. 

■ .Tinny son. - 

3. A speculation of any kind, commercial, 
financial, or mining ; specifi, calls’, a specu- 
lation in goods sent abroad --4. A remark- 
able occurrence in one’s personal liistory; 
a note- worthy event or e.xperience in one’s 
life ; as, to tell all his adventures would fill 
a volume.— 5. t Peril ; danger. 

He ^vas in great advenUtre of Ins life, Berners. 

—Bill of adventure, a writing signed by a 
merchant, stating that goods shipped in his 
name belong to anothei , the adventure or 
chance of which the person so named is to 
stand, w’itb a covenant from the merchant 
to account to him for the produce. 
Adventure (ad-ven'tur), v.t. pret. & pp. ad- 
ve^itured; pin*, adventuring. 1. To risk or 
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hazard ; to put in the power of unforeseen 
erents; as, to adventure one’s 3ife. 

J\ty father fous^ht for you, and adz'entw'ed his life 
far. - Judg:- ix. 17. 

2. To venture on; to attempt. ‘Leander 
would (f/tfyeHfMre it.’ Bhak. 

Adventure (ad-ven'tur), v.i. and t. 1. To 
run all hazards; to take any risk. 

I would ad'i'S 7 itiire for such merchandize. Shak. 

2. To run the hazard of ; to risk ; with an 
infinitive. 

I will adz'enture to be banished myself. Shak, 

Ad’ventu.reful (ad-ven''tur-fiii), a. Given 
to adventure; full of enterprise. 

Adventurer (ad-ven'tur-er), n. 1. One who 
attempts or takes part in hold, novel, or 
extraordinary enterprises ; thus the volun- 
teers who went out in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to prey on the Spanish treasure- 
ships returning from America were adven- 
turers; Sir Francis Drake had under him 
2000 such adventurers. The Young 
turer was an epithet applied to Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart. In modern times 
the word has almost lost this honourable 
signiftcation, usually meaning— 2. One who 
tries to keep up a certain status in societj'-, 
and advance his fortune by expedients of a 
more or less discreditable, if not dishonest 
character ; one who tries to push liis for- 
tunes by underhand or equivocal means; 
one who lives hy a system of imposition.— 

3. One who engages in an adventure or 
speculation; a speculator; a shareholder in 
working a mine. 

Adventuresome (ad-ven'tur-sum), a. Bold; 
daring; inciuTing hazard. See Venture- 
some. 

Advettturesomeness(ad-ven'tur-sum-nes), 
n. The quality of being bold and venture- 
some. 

Adventuress (ad-ven'tur-es), n. A female 
adventurer; a female capable of bold en- 
terprises, especially enterprises of equivocal 
character. 

It might be very well for Lady Bareacres . . . and 
other ladies ... to cry fie at the idea of the odious 
adTJOtiiiress making her curtsey before the sove- 
: reign. Thackeray. 

Adventurous (ad-ven^tur-us), a. 1. Inclined 
or willing to incur hazard or engage in ad- 
ventures ; bold to encounter danger; daring; 
courageous; enterprising. 

In many a doubtful fight, 

Was never known a more adrooit'rous knight. 

Dry den. 

2. Full of hazard ; attended with risk ; ex- 
posing to danger; requiring courage; as, an 
ad'i'eniwws undertaking. 

And followed freedom on the adz'miuroiis tide. 

Tnimbull. 

-—Hash, Reckless, Adventurous. See under 
Rash. — SvN. Bold, enterprising, daring, 
courageous, rash, foolhardy. 
Adventurously (ad-ven'tur-us-Ii), adt?. In 
an adventurous maimer; boldly; daringly. 

They are botli hanged, and so would this be, if he 
durst steal anything Shak. 

Adventurousness (ad-ven'tur-us-nes), n. 
The quality of being adventurous. 

Adverb (ad'vSrb), n. [I. adverbium—ad, to, 
and verhum, a word, a verb.] In gram, one 
of the indeclinable parts of speecli, so called 
from being frequently Joined to verbs for 
the purpose of limiting or extending their 
signification; as, I fear greatly; I readily 
admit. They may also qualify adjectives ; 
as, nery cold ; naturally brave ; and other 
adverbs ; as, very generally acknowledged ; 
mwc/i more clearly. Adverbs may be placed 
either before or after the words they qua- 
lify. They may be classified as follows 

1, Adverbs of time, as now, then, never, &c, 

2. Of place, as Am, there, where, 3. Of 
degree, as vary, much, nearly, almost, &c. 

4. Of afiarmation, negation, or doubt, as yes, 

no, perhaps, &c. 5. Of manner, as well, 

badly, clearly, &c. 

Adverbial (ad-verbl-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to or having the character or structure of 
an adverb. — 2. Much inclined to use ad- 
verbs. 

He is also wonderfully adverbial in his expressions, 
and breaks off with a ‘Perhaps’ and a nod of the 
head upon matters of the most indifferent nature. 

■■■ Tatler. ■ 

Adverbially (ad-verb'i-al-li), arfu. In the 
manner or with the force or character of an 
adverb. 

Adver sublet (ad-vers'’a-l)l), a. Contrary to; 
opposite to. Bailey. 

Adversaria (ad-ver-sahi-a), n. [L. adversa- 
ria {seripta), lit. (writings) opposite each ' 
other, a note-book, journal, from adversus, i 
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in front of, opposite — ad, to, and verto, 
versum, to turn. See Version.] A mis- 
cellaneous collection of notes, remarks, or 
selections; a commonplace book. 

These parchments are supposed to have been 
St. Paul’s adversaria. Bp. Hall. 

AdversariOUS (ad-v^r-sa'ri-us), a. Adver- 
sary. Southey. [Rare.] 

Adversary (ad'ver-sa-ri), n. [L. adversarius, 
opposite, opposing, an antagonist, an ad- 
versary. See Adverse.] l. An enemy; a 
foe; an antagonist; an opponent. 

The Lord will take vengeance on his adversaries. 

Nah, i. 2. 

Specifically— 2. An opponent or antagonist 
in a suit at law; an opposing litigant. Mat. 
V. 25; Lulce xii. Adversary, Antagonist, 
Enemy. Adversary, one who is opposed to 
another, without necessarily having hostile 
feelings, one who takes an opposite side; it 
does not necessarily involve so close and 
personal a relation as that whioh exists be- 
tween antagonists, an antagonist being one 
w'ho strives personally against another for 
victory, the two being directly pitted against 
each other; an enemy is one who entertains 
feelings of personal hostility, and thus at- 
tempts, or at least desires, to injure a per- 
son.— Syn. Antagonist, opponent, opposer, 
foe, enemy. 

Adversary (ad'ver-aa-ri), a. l. Opposed; 
opposite to; adverse. ‘Adversary iovees.' 
Bp. King. [Rare or obsolete.]— 2. In laio, 
having an opposing party, in contradistinc- 
tion to unopposed; as, an adversary suit. 
Adversation (ad-v6r-sa'shon), n. The state 
of being adverse; adverseness; opposition. 
Adversative (ad-vers'at-iv), a. Expressing 
difference, contrariety, or opposition; as, an 
adversative conjunction; thus, in the sen- 
tence, John is an honest man, but a fanatic, 
but has an adversative force, and is called 
an adversative conjunction. 

Adversative (ad-vers'at-iv), n. A word de- 
noting contrariety or opposition. 

Adverse (ad'v6rs), a. [L. adversus, opposite 
—ad, to, and versus, turned, from verto, to 
turn.] 1. Acting in a contrary direction ; 
conflicting; counteracting; opposing; as, 
adverse winds. 

With adverse blast up-turns them from the south. 

Aliltm. 

2. Opposed to; hostile; inimical; as, anud- 
verse party; adverse criticism.— 3. Opposing 
desire; contrary to the wishes or to supposed 
good; hence, unfortunate; calamitous; per- 
nicious; unprosperous; as, adverse fate or 
circumstances. 

He lived, we are told, to experience sport of ad- 
fortune. Merivale. 

—Adverse leaf, in hot. a leaf which has its 
margin turned towards the stem.— Adverse 
possession, in laio, occupancy of realty with- 
out molestation which may at length ripen 
into an unimpeachable title.— Syn. Oppo- 
site, opposing, contrary, inimical, hostile, 
unfortunate, calamitous, unprosperous. 
Adverse t (ad-v6rs'), u.t To oppose. ‘For- 
tune should him adverse.* Gower. 
Adversely (ad'vers-li), adv. In an adverse 
manner; oppositely; inimically; offensively; 
unfortunately; unprosperously; in a manner 
contrary to desire or success. 

If the drink you give me touch my palate adversely, 
I make a crooked face at it. Shak. 

Adverseness (ad'vers-nes), n. 1. Opposition; 
repugnance. 

This would account for an adverseness to all our 
overtures for peace. Hallant. 

2. Adversity; unprosperousness; adverse- 
ness of circumstances. 

Adversifoliate, Adversifolious (ad-vers'- 
i-f6"li-at, ad-v6rs'i-fo"li-us), a. [L. adversus, 
opposite, and /oZiwm, a lem. 3 In &ot having 
opposite leaves: applied to plants where the 
leaves are arranged opposite to each other 
on the stem. 

Adversity (ad-vers'i-ti), n. 1. An event, or 
series of events, which oppose success or 
desire; misfortune; calamity; affliction; dis- 
tress; state of unhappiness. 

Ye have rejected God, who saved you out of all 
your adversities. i Sam. x. 19. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Which, like the toad, uglir and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shak. 

2. Applied to a crabbed, cross-grained per- 
son. ‘ W ell said, adversity. ’ Shak. — Syn. 
Calamity, misfortune, affliction, distress, 
misery. 

Advert (ad-v^rtQ, v.i. [L. adverto—ad, to, and 
I rerfo, to turn.] To turn the mind or atten- 
j tion; to regard, observe, or notice; to refer 


or allude: now always with the preposition 
to before the object regarded, formerly 
sometimes with upon; as, he adverted to 
what was said, or to a circumstance that 
occurred. ‘The mind of man being not 
capable at once to advert to more than one 
thing.’ Ray. 

As I cannot be conscious of what I do not per- 
ceive, so I do not perceive that which I do nottrifwjY 
upon. That which makes me feel makes me advei-l, 
lUollasion. 

—Advert, Allude, Refer. Advert, to turn 
to directly, and it may be abruptly; allude, 
lit. to play upon— to refer to a thing slightly 
and without making any direct mention of 
it, it may be in a very vague and uncertain 
manner ; refer, lit to carry back— to bring 
a thing already well known into notice ; to 
mention or speak of directly. 

lri<& adverted to the king’s well-known disinclina- 
tion to and inaptitude for business, the supineness 
of the nation, and the lethargy of parliament. 

S?)iollett. 

These speeches of Jerome and Chr3i'sostom do 
seem to allude unto such ministerial garments as 
were then in use. Hooker. 

To do good is the great duty to which Solomon 
re/m- in, the text. Sharp. 

Advert! (ad- vert'), v. t. To advise, warn, or 
counsel. 

I can no more, but in my name advert 

All earthly powers beware of tyrant’s heart. 

Mir. far Alags. 

Advertence, Advertency (ad-v6rt'ens, ad- 
v6rt'en-si), n. A turning or directing of tlie 
mind; attention; notice; regal’d; consider- 
ation; heedfulness. 

To this difference it is right that advertence should 
be had in. regulating taxation. y. S. Mill. 

Advertent (ad-vert'ent), a. Attentive; heed- 
ful. ‘Advertent lest he should be deceived.* 
Sir 31. Hale. 

Advertently (ad-vert'ent-li), adv. In an 
advertent manner. 

Advertise (ad-v6r-tiz', formerly pronounced 
ad-vdr'tiz), v.t pret, & pp. advertised; ppr. 
advertising. [Fr. avertir, averiissant, to 
warn, to inform, from L. adverto, to turn, 
or direct towards— ad, to, and wriJo, to turn. 
See Version. ] l. f To inform; to give notice, 
advice, or intelligence to, whether of a past 
or present event, or of something future. 

I will advertise thee what this people will do to thy 
people in the latter day, Num. xxiv, 14. 

I thought to advei'tise thee, saying, Buy it before 
the inhafeitants and elders of my people. Ruth iv, 4. 

In this sense it has of before the subject of 
information when the subject is a noun; us, 
to advertise a man of his losses. —2. To give 
information to the public concerning;' to 
make public intimation of, as of anything 
for sale, lost or found, a meeting or enter- 
tainment, or the like; as, to advertise goods 
for sale, a house to let, a meeting of share- 
holders, a Christmas pantomime.— 3. t To 
instruct; to assist with counsel; to advise. 

Wherein he might the king his lord advertise 

■Whether our daughter were legitimate. Shak. 

Syn. To apprise, inform, make known, an- 
nounce, proclaim, promulgate, publish. 

Advertise (ad-ver-tiz'), v.i. To make public 
announcement of goods for sale or of anything 
of which it is desired to inform the public; 
to announce one’s wishes or intentions by 
advertisement ; as, if you wish to succeed 
in business, advertise. 

We have witnessed in later times scenes of blood 
enacted under his succes.sors, and torments as cruel 
as the torture which he had abolished, inflicted on 
the very spot where he had advertised for a free 
statement of all the grievances of which his Italian 
subjects could complain. Bivu^ham. 

Advertisement, (ad-v6r'tiz-ment), n. l.f The 
giving of notice; information; intelligence. 

‘ An advertisement of danger.’ Bp. Burnet. 
‘This advertisement is> five days old.’ Shak. 
2.t Instruction; advice; moral admonition. 
‘That is an advertisement to a pi’oper maid 
. , . to take heed.’ Shak.—Z. A WTitten or 
printed notice intended to make something 
known to the public; especially a printed 
and paid notice in a newspaper or other 
public print. 

The best evidence of the enormous increase of 
advertising since that year (iSs?,), will be found in the 
increase of newspapers, the advertisements in which 
are one of the main sources of their profits. 

M'Culloch. 

Advertiser (ad- v6r-ti2'er), n. One who or 
that which advertises: a title often given 
to newspapers. 

Advertising (ad-ver-tiz'ing, formerly pro- 
nounced ad-veritiz-in^, a. 1. Fond of using 
advertisements; furnishing many advertise- 
ments to newspapers; as, an advertising 
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firm. —2. t Monitory, or active in giving 
advice or intelligence. 

As I was then 

Adveriising and holy to your business. 

Not chan>>i'ng heart with habit, I am still _ 
Attorney'd at your service. Shak. 

Advesperatet (ad-ves'ptsr-at), v.i. [L. a& 
vesperascit, it grows towai'ds evening— o!d, 
to, and vesper f evening.] To draw towards 
evening. Bailey. 

Advice (ad-vis'X ad vis, opinion; 

hence, e.vpressed opinion, counsel— I. ad, 
to, and visum, seen or judged proper, as in 
the expression visum est, it has seemed good 
to me, I think. See Vision.] 1. An opinion 
recommended, or offered, as worthy to he 
followed; counsel; suggestion. ‘^Yhat ad- 
vice give ye?' 2 Chr. x. 9. — 2. Deliberate 
consideration; reflection; cogitation. 

That’s not suddenly to be performed, but with 
advice and silent secrecy. Shak. 

3. Information; notice; intelligence; as, we 
have late advice from Paris of the outbreak 
of a revolution. Specifically— 4. In com. a 
notification by one person to another in 
respect of a business transaction in which 
they are mutually engaged, as inforaation 
given by one party to anotlier, by letter, as 
to the bills or drafts drawm upon him.— Po 
take advice, to consult with others; specific- 
ally, to consult one who has a special know- 
ledge of a subject ; to take the opinion of a 
professional or skilful man, as a physician, 
lawyer, and the like.— S yn. Counsel, admo- 
nition, recommendation, exhortation, per- 
suasion, information, notice, intelligence. 
Advice-boat (ad-visbot), n. A small, swift- 
sailing vessel employed to carry despatches 
or information. 

Advlgilatet (ad-vijfll-at), v.t. [L. advigilo, 
advigilare~-ad, to, and vigilo, to %vatch, from 
watchful] To watch diligently. Bailey. 
Advisability; (ad-m'a-biF'i-ti), n. Quality 
of being advisable or expedient ; advisable- 
ness; expediency. 

Mr. Benjamin .-Vilen was holding a hurried consul- 
tation with Mr. Bob Sawyer on the advisability of 
bleeding the company generally. Dickens. 

Advisable (ad-viz'a-bl), a. [See Advise.] 

1. Proper to be advised; prudent; expedient; 
proper to be done or practised. 

Some judge it advisable for a man to account with 
his heart every day; and this, no doubt, is the best 
and surest course. South, 

2. Open to advice. 

He was so strangely advisable that he would ad- 
vert unto the judgement of the meanest person. 

Bp. Fell. 

Syn. Prudent, e.xpedient, proper, desirable. 
Advisableness (ad-viz'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being advisable or expedient. 
Advisably (ad-viz'a-bli), adv. With advice. 
Advise (ad-viz'), v.t. pret. & pp. advised; ppr. 
advising. {¥v. aviser. See ADVICE.] 1 . To | 
give counsel to ; to offer an. opinion to, as | 
worthy or expedient to be Mlow'ed; as, I j 
advise you to be cautious of speculation.— | 
2. To give information to ; to communicate 
notice to; to make acquainted with; fol- 
lowed by o/before the thing communicated; 
as, the merchants were advised of the risk. 
Syn. To counsel, admonish, inform, apprise, 
acquaint, make known. 

Advise (ad- viz'), v.i. 1. 1 To deliberate, 
weigh well, or consider; to reflect. 

Now, reader, dose thy book, and then advise, 

Be wisely worldly, but not worldly wise. (Jua?'les. 
Advise, and see what answer I shall return to him 
that sent me. 2 Sam. xxiv. 13. 

Sometimes follow^ed by a kind of refle.xive 
or complementary pronoun; as, 'advise thy- 
self of what word I shall bring again to him 
that sent me.’ 1 Chr. xxi. 12. 

Advise yo:i what you say; the minister is here. 

Shak, 

There’s for thy labour, Montjoy, 

Go, bid thy master w'cll advise hvnselj. Shak. 

2. To take counsel; to join others in deli- 
berating ; to seek the advice of another or 
others: followed by with; as, I shall advise 
icith my friends as to what is to be done. 
Advised (ad-vizd'), p. and a. 1. Cautious; 
prudent; acting with deliberation. 

Let him be . . , advised in his answers. Bacon. 
With the well advised is wisdom. Prov. xiii. 10. 

2. Done, formed, or taken with advice or | 
deliberation; intended; as, an advised act 1 
or scheme. j 

V’e have no express purpose . . . nor any advised I 
■ determination, ■ Hooker. j 

Advisedly (ad-viz'ed-li), adv. With delibera- 
tion or advice ; heedfully ; puii‘>oseIy ; by ' 


design; as, I speak advisedly; an enterprise 
advisedly undertaken. 

Advisedness (ad-viifed-nes), n. The state 
of being adwsed ; deliberate consideration ; 
prudent procedure. 

Advisementt (ad-viz'ment), n. l. Counsel; 
advice. 

I will, according to your advisement, declare the 
evils which seem most hurtful. Spenser, 

2. Deliberation; circumspection; consulta- 
tion. 

Among those that do all things with advisemen* 
there is wisdom. Prov. xiii. 10 {Trans. 1539)* 

Adviser (ad«viz'er), n. 1. One who gives ad- 
vice or admonition; also, in a bad sense, 
one who instigates or persuades. Specifi- 
call3^— 2. Ill politics, one of the royal counsel- ■ 
lors or ministers, who are legally responsible 
for the sovereign’s acts in his or her official 
capacity. 

The advisers whom necessity had compelled 
Charles to call around him were by no means men 
after his own heart. Macaulay, 

Advisership (ad-viz'er-ship), n. The office 
of an adviser. [Rare.] 

Advising (ad-viz'ing), n. Adrice; counsel. 

Fasten your ear on my advisings. Shak. 

Advisot (ad-viz'o), n. Advice; consideration. 

‘ Counsels and advisos.’ Whitlock. 

Advisory (ad-\iz'o-ri), a. 1. Having power 
to advise. 

The general association has a general advisory 
superintendence over all the ministers and churches. 

B. Tru 7 Hbull, 

2. Containing advice ; as, their opinion is 
merely advisory. 

Advizet (ad- viz'), v. t. and i. Same as Advise. 

Spenser. 

Advocacy (ad'vo-ka-si), n. l. The act of 
pleading for; intercession. —2. t Judicial 
pleading; lawsuit. Chaucer. 

Advocate (ad'vo-kiit), n. [L. advocatus, one 
summoned to aid, counsel, or plead for— 
ad, to, and voco, vocatum, to call. See 
Voice, Vocal.] l. One who pleads the 
cause of another in a court of law. Speci- 
fically, (a) the title given to the counsel 
who practised in the ecclesiastical and ad- 
miralty courts in England, which, as sepa- 
rate courts, are now oxtinct. (h) The title 
given in Scotland, first, to the counsel prac- 
tising before the supreme court, and, second, 
to those procurators or solicitors who act 
before the inferior courts at Aberdeen, and 
are members of the society there. — 2. One 
who defends, vindicates, or espouses a cause 
by argument; a pleader in favop of; an 
upholder ; a defender ; as, an advocate for 
peace or for the oppressed. 

That cause seems commonly the better that has 
the better advocate. Sir IV. Teinple. 

Ill Scrip. Christ is called an advocate for his 
people, ‘We have an advocate with the 
father.’ 1 Jn. ii. 1.— 3. Eccles. (a) a person 
appointed to defend the rights and revenues 
of a church or monastery. (<!>) Formerl}^ 
the patron of a church or owner of an ad- 
vowson. See AnYOWSOTS.— Faculty of ad- 
vocates, in Scotland, a society of lawyers, 
who practise in the highest courts, and who 
are admitted members after following a cer- 
tain course of studj'-, undergoing the pre- 
scribed examinations, and pajing the requi- 
site fees. It consists of about 400 members, 
and from this body vacancies on the bench 
are supplied.— iorii advocate, in Scotland, 
the principal crown counsel in civil cases, 
the public prosecutor of crimes, and an im- 
portant political functionary in the manage- 
ment of Scottish affairs. His tenure of 
office ceases with that of the administra- 
rio’' with which he is connected. He is as- 
siisted in the discharge of his duties by the 
solicitor-general and four advocates-depiite, 
appointed by himself. The lord advocate 
has usually a seat in parliament, and before 
the Union he had his seat ex oficio. He 
is called also Crown Advocate, Queen's (or 
King's) Advocate.— -Judge advocate,m courts- 
martial, a person who manages the prosecu- 
tion,— DeriZ',? advocate, (a) in B. Cath. Ch. a 
person appointed to act as accuser of any 
one proposed for canonization at the exa- 
mination preceding this rite, and to state 
all possible objections to its consummation. 
Hence, (6) a scandal-monger; one given to 
bring forward malicious accusations. —God's 
advocate, in R. Cath. Ch. the defender of 
the character of the person proposed for 
canonization at the examination preceding 
this rite. 

Advocate (ad'v5-kat), v.t. pret. & pp, advo- 
cated; ppr. advocating. 1. To plead in 


favour of ; to defend by argument before a 
tribunal; to support or vindicate. 

This is the only thing distinct and sensible which 
has been advocated. ' Burke, 

The most eminent orators ■were engaged to advo- 
cate his cause. Mitford. 

2, In Scots law, formerly to transfer from 
an inferior court to the Court of Session, as 
an action while still pending, or after judg- 
ment had been given, in order that the 
judgment might be reviewed- See Advo- 
cation. 

Advocate (ad'vo-kat), v.i. To act as an ad- 
vocate; to plead. ‘To advocate in my own 
child’s behalf.’ Dawbeny. [Rare.] 
AdvocatesHip (ad'v6-kat-sliip), n. The office 
or duty of an advocate. 

Advocatesst (ad'vo-kat-es), n. A female ad- 
vocate. [Rare.] 

God hath provided us with an advocaiess. 

yer. Taylor. 

Advocation (ad-v6-ka'shon), n. l. The act 
of advocating; a pleading for; plea; apology. 

My advocation is not now in time. Shak. 

2. In Scots laid, a form of process, the object 
of wffiich was to remove a cause from an in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court, in order that 
a judgment might be revie'wed, or that 
future procedure might be conducted in the 
Coiu't of Session. Abolished in 1S68, a sim- 
ple appeal being substituted. 

Advocatus Dei (acl-vo-ka'tus de'i), n. [L. j 
Same as God’s Advocate. See under Advo- 
cate. 

Advocatus Diaboli(ad-v6-ka'tus cli-a'bo-li), 
n. [L. ] Same as Devil's Advocate. See 
under Advocate. 

Advoke (ad-vok'), r.t, [L. advoco, to sum- 
mon— ad, to, and coco, to call.] To transfer 
to a higher court. [Rai*e and obsolete.] 

(He) had privately prevailed with the pope to ad- 
voke the cause to Rome. Fuller. 

Advolationt (ad-v6-la'shon), n. [I, ad, to, 
and volo, volatum, to fly.] Act of flying to 
something. Bailey, 

Advolutiont (ad-vo-lii'shon), n. [L. ad, to, 
and Volvo, volutivni, to roil] A rolling to- 
wards something. Bailey. 
Advoutrert(ad-vou'trer),'a. [O.Er, advoiitre, 
advovltre, from L. adulter, an adulterer. 
See Adulterate.] An adulterer, 
Advoutresst (ad-vou'tres), n. An adulteress. 
Advoutroust (ad-vou'trus), a. Adulterous. 
Advoutryt (ad-vou'tri), n. [See Advou- 
TRER. ] Adulteiy. ‘ A marriage compounded 
between an advoutry and a rape.’ Bacon. 
Advowee (ad-rou-e'), n. One who has the 
right of advowson. 

AdVowsou (ad-vou'sn), n. [O.Fr. advoeson, 
right of presentation to a church living, 
from L. advocatio, advocationis, a calling to 
one for help. In the early ages of the 
church ecclesiastics could not appear before 
lay tribunals. They therefore had recourse 
to the aid of laymen to plead their cause, 
arid these persons receive the name of ad- 
vocates, Fr. advoues. In the decline of the 
Roman Empire, when defence from violence 
was more necessary than legal skill, the 
church selected as their advocates pow'erful 
nobles able to defend her property from 
rapine and plunder or enrich her by dona- 
tions, and in return conferred on them the 
right of presentation to livings. Advocatio 
thus came to mean not only defence in a 
court, and protection, aid, and support gene- 
rallj', but also the right of presentation to 
a living, to which last ineaiung advowson is 
now restricted. Patroniis, the Latin name 
for an advocate in the court, a protector, 
benefactor, has undergone a similar change 
of meaning, and now signifies the person in 
whom such a right vests. ] The right of 
presentation to a'vacant beneflice. Advoio- 
son,s are of three kinds, presentative, colla- 
tive, and donative; presentative when the 
patron presents his clerk to the bishop of 
the diocese to be iiLStituted; collative when 
the bishop is the patron, and institute.? or 
collates his clerk by a single act; donative 
when a chiii’ch is founded by the king, and 
assigned to the patron, without being sub- 
ject to the ordinary, so that the patron con- 
fers the benefice on his clerk without pre- 
sentation, institution, or induction. Ad- 
vowsons are also appenda^it, that is, annexed 
to a manor; or in gross, that is, annexed to 
the person of the patron. 

Advoyer, Avoyer (ad-voi'er, a-voi'6r), n. 
[Fr. avoyer.') A chief magistrate of a town 
or canton in Switzerland. 
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Adwardt (ad-ward 0- Same asAwciyit Spen- 
ser. . : " , .. 

Adynamic, Adynaniical {a-<ii-nam'ik, a-di- 
nani'ik-al), a. [See Adyj:a 3IY.] Weak; des- 
titute of stren 3 :tli. —A dynamic fe vers, a term 
employed l)y ’Pinel to denote malignant or 
putrid" fevers, attended with great muscular 
debility. 

Adynanioa ( a-din'a-mon ), n. f See Ady- 
na:jiy.] a factitious wine made of must 
boiled down with waiter, or of new -white 
wine and ^vatel^ often given to the sick wdieii 
pure wine would be injurious. 

Adynamy (a-dm''a-mi), n. [Er. adynamie, 
Gi\ adynannaat, priv., anddynamis, power.] 
In mcd. -sveakiiess ; waint of strength occa- 
sioned by disease; a deficiency of vital 
pow'er. 

Adytt (ad'it), n. Same as Adytmn. 

Adjrtiim (acri-tiim), a. pi. Adyta (ad'i-ta). 
[L. adytiiui, Gr. adyton, an adytum, a shrine, 
a place not to be entered— o, priv. , and dyo, 
to go into, to enter.] 1. A secret place of 
retirement in the ancient temples, esteemed 
the most sacred ; the innermost sanctuary 
or shrine. From this place the oracles were 
given, and none but the priests W'ere per- 
mitted to enter into it. The Jewush sanc- 
tum sancforiim or Holy of Holies was a 
similar part of the temple of Jerusalem.— 
2. The chancel or altar-end of a chui’ch. 
Adze, Adz (adz), n. [O.E. addice, A. Sax. 
adesc, an adze. ] A cutting instrument used 
for chipping the surface of timber. It con- 
sists of a blade of iron form- 
ing a portion of a cylindrical 
surface, ground to an edge 
from the* concave side out- 
wards at one end, and hav- 
ing a hole or socket at the 
other end for the handie- 
Adze (adz), v.t To chip or 
shape with an adze; as, to 
adze logs of timber. 

JS. The symbol used to de- 
note the third class of w’ood- 
en and composite ships in 
Lloyd’s register. See Al. 

.fficlimodxis (ekTno-dus), n. Adze. 

[L. , from Gr. aiehme, a point, 
and odous, a tooth.] A genus of fossil ganoid 
fishes, family Lepidoidei, remarkable for 
their small, sharp-pointed teeth, found in 
the lias.,..; , , 

Aediiis (e-dflis), n. [L.] Same as JEdile, 

N07'th, 

Aefauld (a-fald'), a. [Sc. ae, one, and/aZd, 
fold.] [Scotch.] 1. Honest; upright; -with- 
out duplicity.— 2. t Rarely used to denote 
the unity of the divine essence in a trinity 
of persons, Barbour. 

Aefauldness (a-fald'nes), n. Honesty; up- 
rightness ; straightforwardness ; singleness 
of heart; freedom from duplicity, [Scotch.] 
^gagrus (e-gagTus), n. [Gr. aigagros—aix, 
aigos, agoiit, and a<//’ 06 t, a field.] A wild species 
of ibex {Capra Kgagnis), found in troops on 
the Caucasus, and many Asiatic mountains. 
It is believed to be the original source of at 
least one variety of the domestic goat. In 
its stomach and intestines, as in those of 
other artioclactyles, are found the concre- 
tions called bezoar-sUrnes. 

.Sgean (e-jejan), a. See Egean. 

-gEgeriidse (e-j6r-i'i-de), n.pl [From the typi- 
cal genus which name again is taken 

from that of the Roman nymph Bge7ia.} A 
family of Lepidoptera, section Heterocera, 
comprising a moderate number of interest- 
ing insects. The larvaj live in the interior 
of the branches or roots of trees. Some of 
them feed upon the apple. One species 
{AEgcria tipuliformis) is destructive to cur- 
rant-bushes, fee<ling on the pith. 
j9Sglceras (e-jis''dr-as), w. [Gr. aix, aigos, a 
goat, and Ico'as, a horn.] A genus of small 
trees, iiat. order Myrsinacejc, natives of the 
swampy shores of India and Australia. Their 
seeds germinate wliile still on the trees, and 
send down perpendicular roots into themnd, 
and thus form impenetrable thickets, consti- 
tuting the only vegetation for miles along 
some coasts, particularly of Sumatra, 
-ffigpopical, a. Same as Bgilopical. 
iEgilops, 71. Same as Egdops. 

-ffigis (e'jisb n. [Gr. aiyis, a goat skin, the 
ajgis, from aix, a goat.] 1. In Creel myth. 
originally the .skin of the goat Aiiialthea 
which suckled Zeus, and which skin was 
afterwards worn ))y him as part of his ar- 
mour or as a covering of his shield ; also 
the shield itself. In later times the ajgis 
was represented as part of the armour of 
Pallas Athena, and appears as a kind of 


breastplate covered with metal scales, and 
made terrible by the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, being also fringed, with serpents. 



Hence— 2. Anything that protects, ‘ Under 
the imperial mgis. ’ tton. 

.^gle (e'gle), 71. [Gr. aigle, splendour, a female 
name in Greek mythology.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Aiirantiacea3, with sep- 
arate stamens. A. Marmelos (the Bengal 
quince, golden apple, or bhel) has a delicious 
aperient fruit, somewhat like an orange. 
A perfume and a yellow dye are got from 
the rind, and a cement from the mucus of 
the seed. 

AEgophonic, a. Same as JEJgophonic. 
.ffigophony, n. Same as Bgophony. 
AEgrotat (e-groTat), n. [L., he is sick.] In 
Bug. universities, a medical certificate given 
to a student showing that he has been pre- 
vented by sickness from attending to his 
duties. 

jffineid. (e'ne-id), n. [L. JEneis, genit. JEne- 
idis or AEiieidos.'] An epic poem -written by 
Yirgil, of which Ailneas, a Trojan, is the hero. 
It describes the taking of Troy ])y the G reeks, 
the subsequent wanderings of AEneas, and the 
final settlement of himself and companions 
in Italy. 

.^olian (e-o'li-an), a. Same as Eolian. 
jEoliC, 71. and a. See EOLIC. 

.ffiolidae (e-ol'i-de), 7i. pi. A family of 
imdibranchiate gasteropod molluscs. See 
EOLIDiB. 

ASolina (e-d-ll'na), n. [From jEolus, the 
god of the winds.] A modification of the 
accordion invented by Wheatstone before 
the concertina. 

AEolipile. Same as Eolqnle. 

AEolis-fc (e'ol-ist), w. [From JEolus, the god of 
the winds.] A pretender to inspiration. Swift. 
JEolopllOll (e-oFo-fon), n. [From JEolus, 
the god of the winds, and Gr. phone, voice.] 
Another name for the Seraphme. 

.ffiol-as (e'6-lus), n. [L. , the god of the winds. ] 
An apparatus for renewing the air in rooms. 
AEon, 71. Same as Eo7i. 

.ffipyornis (e-pi-or'nis), ?i. [Gr. aipys, 
aipyos, high, and or7iis, a bird.] A genus 
of gigantic birds found fossil in Madagascar. 
It had three toes like Dinornis, but it is not 
certain whether it ought to be classed with 
the cursorial birds or with the raptorial. 
Its eggs measured 14 inches in length : the 
bird which laid them may well have been 
the roc of eastern tradition. Written also 
Epio7'nis. 

AEquisonant, a. Same as Equiso7iant. 
AErarian (e-raTi-an), n. [L. mwinus, from 
ces, m'is, bronze, bronze money.] A Roman 
citizen of the lowest class of free-meii, who 
paid only a poll-tax, and had not the suf- 
frage. 

Aerate (a'6r-at), v.t. pret. & pp, aei'ated; 
ppr, ae7-ating. [See Air.] 1. To combine 
with carbonic acid or other gas, or with 
air.— 2, In physiol, to change the circulating 
fi.uids of animals by the agency of the air; 
to arterialize. — Aerated wate7's, a temi 
applied to a variety of acidulous and alka- 
line beverages, more or less impregnated 
with carbonic acid. Aerated waters are 
brisk, sparkling, or eflfervescing beverages, 
of a pungent, and sometimes of a pleasantly 
acidulous taste. The most common, ear- 
botiic add zoaier, usually called soda-ioater, 
is made on a large scale by pouring dilute 
sulphuric acid on carbonate of lime, whiting, 
or chalk. Carbonic acid gas is evolved, 
w'hich is received into a reservoir, and then 
by means of a pump or otherwise forced 
into water, which takes up five times its 
volume of gas. A small quantity of essence 
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of ginger or extract of capsicums mixed 
with sugar placed in the bottles before 
filling them converts this into gingeradc; 
while essence of lemon, with citric acid aiiel 
sugar, gives leuumade. All water from 
natural springs is more or less aerated; and 
the fiat, mawkish taste of recently boiled 
water is due to the absence of carbonic acid 
gas and atmospheric air. Aerated waters 
are made on a small scale for domestic use 
by means of a gazogene, in -which bicarbonate 
of soda and tartaric acid are used to evolve 
the carbonic acid. 

Aeration (;'i-i;r-;Vshoii), 7]. 1. Th e act or opera- 
tion of coiiibiiiing or saturating witli a gas, as 
carbonic acid or common air.— 2. lu physiol. 
the change in the circulatii ig fluids of animals 
effected by the agency of air, as the arteriali- 
zation of the venous blood by respiration in 
the higher animals and the cowesponding 
changes in the lower animals.— A c/'frifoyi of 
soils, the exposing of them to the action of 
air by means uf ploughing, harrowing, Ac. 
Aerator (iViSr-at-er), ih [L, aer, the air.] 
1. A l.dower; a contrivance for fumigating 
wheat and other co]‘n, to bleach it and 
destroy fungi and insect.s.— 2. An apparatus 
for making aerated waters. 

Aerial (il-eTi-al), a. [L. ai/rhis. See Air.} 
1. Belonging or pertaining to the air or 
atmosphere; inhabiting or frequenting the 
air; growing, existing, or happening in the 
air; produced by or in the air; as, aerial 
regions; perspective ; uerfuZ songsters; 

aei'ial roots; aerial ascents. ‘The aerial 
blue. ’ Shal. ‘ Aerial honey and ambrosial 
dew.’ Dryden.--'2. Consisting of air; par- 
taking of the nature of air; as, aerial par- 
ticles.— 3. Reaching far into the air; high; 
lofty; elevated; as, aerial spires; aerial 
flight.— 4. Possessed of a light and graceful 
beauty. 

Some iiuiMc is above me; most music is beneath 
me. I like Beethoven and Mozart — or else some of 
the aeriai compositions of the older Italians. 

Coleridge. 

—Aerial acid, an old name for carljonic 
acid, from a belief that it entered into the 
composition of atmospheric tdv.—Aeiial 
plants, those which absorb their food from 
the atmosphere, as lichens, epiphytal orchids, 
ike.— Aerial perspective. See under Per- 
spective.— A tir/aZ tmts, in pamting, tints 
or modifications of colour by which the 
expression of distance is attained.— A erial 
figures, those by which painters seek to 
represent the fabled inhabitants of the 
air, as demons, genii, gnomes, &(c.— Aei'ial 
images, images which are caused by the 
convergence of rays of light refiected or 
refracted f]-om objects through strata of air 
of dilferent densities, the images appearing 
suspended in the air, as the different kinds 
of mirage ; also those images perceived by 
looking into or towards a concave mirror.— 
Ae7'ial poiso7is. Same as Mumna.— Aerial 
raiheay, a T’uilway supported in the air by 
posts, such as is to be seen in some of the 
towns of the United States.— Aer auZ rods, 
in geol. same as Eolian 7'ocls (which see 
under Eolian). 

Aerially (a-eTi-al-li), adv. In an aerial 
manner; so as to resemble air or the 
atmosphere. 

Your eyes 

Touched with a somewhat darker hue, 

And less aerially blue. Tennyson. 

Aerian (a-ehi-an), n. Eccles. one of a branch 
of Arians, so called from Ae7'ivs, who main- 
tained that there is no difference between 
bishops and priests. 

Aerides (a-erT-dez), 71. [L. aer, the air.] A 
genus of epiphytal jdaiits, nat. or<lerOi‘chid- 
aceie. These plants have distichous leaves, 
and large brightly -coloured and sweet- 
scented flowers. They are natives of the 
warmer parts of Asia, and are extensively 
cultivated in hothouses. 

Aerie (eT-e or a'er-i), ?i. [Fr. and Pr. aire, 
Korm. aery, L.L. aeria, aerea, aria, area, 
an aerie. Littrb, Malm, and Ed. iliiller re- 
fer all these forms to the L. area, an open 
space, an area, a plot orbed of ground, &g.; 
in later times a waste uncultivated place, 
though the connection of meanings is not 
very clear; probably L. aer, air, may have 
had some influence on the form of the word, 
aeries being situated aloft in the air. 
Wedgwood considers aer to have been the 
origin of the word through the notions of 
air, climate, and hence residence.] 1. The 
nest of a bird of prey, as of an eagle or 
hawk,— 2. A brood of eagles or hawks.— 3. An 
eagle. [Rare.] 

Your aerie buildeth in our aerie's nest. S/iali, 
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4. An elevated spot. [Rare and poetical.] 

Wherever beauty dwell, 

In gulf or cjtV'jV, mountain or deep deii. 

Written also Bi/n/, Eyrie. 

Aeriferous (a-er-if6r-iis), a. [L. aet\ air, 
and fero, to carry.] CoiiYeying air, as the 
larynx and bronchial tubes, ana the trachea 
, of insects. ■ 

AerificatiOE (a^Sr-i-fi-ka^shon), n. 1. The 
act of combining air with anything ; the 
state of being filled with air.— 2. The act of 
becoming air or of changing into an aeriform 
state, as substances which are converted 
from a liquid or solid form into gas or an 
elastic vapour; the state of being aeriform. 
Aeriform ■ (a'er-i-form), cl [L. aer, air, and 
/orma, form.] Having the form or nature 
of air, or of an elastic invisible fluid. The 
. gases are mnqf Of m fliiids. 

Aerify (a'er-i-fi), r.t. pret. & pp, aerified; 
ppr. aerifying. [L. aer, air, and facio, to 
make.] i. To infuse air into; to fill with air, 
or to combine air witli.~2. To change into 
an aeriform state. 

Aerocyst (a'^sr-o-sist), n. [Gr. cter, air, and 
kystis, a bladder.] In hot the air-vessel, or 
bladder, by means of which manyalgje, as 
Fucus vesitntlosus, are supported in the 
water, and oceanic species, as the Gulf- weed, 
fioat on the surface. 

Aerodynamics (a'er-o-di-nam"iks), n. [Gr. 
ac)% air, and clynmnis, power.] The science 
wdiich treats of the motion of the air and 
other gases, or of their properties and me- 
chanical effects when put in motion. 
Aerognosy, Aerography (a-6r-og'n6-si, 
d-er-og'ra-ti), n. [Gr. aer, air, and gnosis, 
knowledge, graphd, to describe.] Aerology 
(which see). [Bare.] 

Aerohydrodynamic (a'6r-o-hi'dro-di-nam"- 
ik), a. [Gr. aer, air, hydor, water, and 
dyncmis, pow'er.] Acting by the power of 
air and ^yatel\~AerQhydrody)UlmiG -wheel, 
an apparatus invented by ]M. Calles, a Bel- 
gian engineer, for transmitting power to a 
great distance. It consists of a wheel sub- 
merged in water, under which air forcibly 
driven through a tube is discharged so as 
ill ascending to make the wheel revolve. 
E. H. Knight 

Aerolite (ii'er-6-lit), n. [Gr. air, air, and 
Uthos, a stone. ] A stone falling from the air 
or atmospheric regions; a me'teoric stone; 
a meteorite. There have been many conjec- 
tures as to the source of aerolites. By some 
they have been supposed to be projected by 
lunar volcanoes to a distance beyond the 
sphere of the moon’s attraction ; by others 
they have been thought to be formed in the 
air by the union of simpler forms of matter 
volatilized from the earth’s surface; but 
they are, most probably, cosmical bodies of 
the same nature as shooting-stars, revolving 
round the earth, and falling into it when 
they come within the sphere of its attrac- 
tion. Some of them are large,, weighing 
15 tons. They are all found to agree in 
their constituent parts, and are covered 
with a thin, slag-like crust of a deep black 
colour, probably produced by strong, tran- 
sient heating in their rapid passage through 
the air. Their exterior is roughened with 
small projections, and they are destitute of 
gloss. Internally their texture is granu- 
lated, and of a grayish colour; they appear 
composed of a number of small spherical 
bodies and metallic grains imbedded in a 
softer matter. When analyzed they are 
found to consist of twenty-twm of the ele- 
ments found in terrestrial minerals, the 
most prominent components being malle- 
able metallic iron and nickel. 

Aerolith (a’er-o-lith), n. Same as Aerolite. 
Aerolithology (a'er-o-lith-or'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
cter, air, Uthos, a stone, and logos, discourse.] 
The .science of aerolites. Dana. 

Aerolitic (a'er-o-lit"ik), a. Relating to 

3i0!rolit)6S 

Aerologic, Aerological (a'er-o-loj'lk, a'^r- 
b-loj'fik-al), CL Pertaining to aerology. 
Aerolo^st (a-er-oFo-jist), n. One who is 
versed in aerology. 

Aerology (a-er-ol'O-ji), n. [Gr, aer, aeros, air. 
and logos, description,] That branch of 
physics which treats of the air, its constitu- 
ent parts, properties, and phenomena. 
Aeromancy (d'er-o-mairisi), n. [Gr. aer, air, 
and manteid, divination.] Divination by 
means of the air and winds or atmospheric 
substances; now sometimeB used to denote 
the practice of forecasting changes in the 
weather. 

Aerometer (a-^r-om'et-6r), n. [Gr. aer, air, 
and 'metro?!, measure,] An instrument for 
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I weighing air, or for ascertaining the density 
i of air and gases. 

' Aerometric (a'er-o-met"rik), a. Pertaining 
i to aerometry; measuring air. 

; Aerometry (a-^r-om^et-ri), n. The science 
: of measuring the weight or density of air 
I and gases, including the doctrine of its 
I pressure, elasticity, rarefaction, and con- 
i' densation. 

! Aeronaut (a'er-6-nat), n. [Gr. aer, air, and 
I nautes, a sailor, from naus, a ship.] One 
I wdio sails or floats in the air; an aerial 
j naiigator; a balloonist. 

I Aeronautic, Aeronautical (a'6r.6-nat"ik, 
a'er-o-nat''ik-al)j a. Pertaining to aeronau- ; 
tics or aerial sailing. 

Aeronautics (a’6r-d-ngt"iks), n. The doc- 
trine, science, or art of floating in the air, 
as by means of a balloon. 

Aeronaiitism (a'er-o-nat-izm), n. The prac- 
tice of ascending and floating in the atmo- 
sphere, as in balloons. 

Aerophane (a’er-o-fan), n. [Gr. aer, air, and 
phanos, light, bright.] A light kind of gauze 
or imitation crape. E. H. Knigfit 
AerophoMa (a’6r-6-fo"bi-a), n. [Gr. aer, air, 
and phobos, fear.] A dread of air, that is, of 
a current of air: a symptom common in cases 
of hydrophobia, and occasionally observed 
in other diseases. 

Aerophyte (a'er-d-fit), n. [Gr. aer, air, | 
mdphyton, a plant.] A plant which lives 
exclusively in air, absorbing all its food from | 
it alone, as some orchids and bromelias; an 
aerial plant. See Epiphyte. ■ 

Aeroscepsy, Aeroscopy (a'er-d-skep^'si, a- 1 
er-os’ko-pi), w. [Gr. aer, mi\ and skopeb, to ! 

I explore.] 1. The iavestigation or observa- 
tion of the state and variations of the atmo- 
sphere. -™ 2. The faculty of perception by 
the medium of the air, supposed to reside 
in the antenna of insects. 

Aerosite (a'er-o-sit), n. Dark red silver ore; 
pyrarg^Tite. 

Aerosphere (a'fir-o-sfer), n. Same as A tmo- 

sphere. 

Aerostat ( fPer-6-stat), n. [Gr. aer, air, and 
states, sustaining, from kistemi, to stand.] 

A machme or vessel sustaining weights in 
the air; a name given to air-balloons. 
Aerostatic, Aerostatical (a'er-o-stat'lk, 
a'^r-d-stat'fik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to aero- 
statics.— 2, Pertaining to aerostation, or the 
art of aerial navigation.— A emtoife pi'ess, 
a machine for extracting the colouring mat- 
ter from dye-stuffs. It consists of a box 
divided in the centre by a perforated plate. 
On this the dye-stuff is placed, and a second 
plate similarly pierced is placed above it. 
The extracting liquor is poured on the top, 
and on the air being exhausted from the 
under part of the vessel the liquor is forced 
through the substance by atmospheric pres- 
sure.— A balance, an instrument, 

on the principle of the barometer, for as- 
certaining the weight of the air. 

Aei’cstatics (a'6r-6-stat"iks), n. 1. The 
science wdiich treats of the weight, pressure, 

I and equilibrium of air and other elastic 
fluids, and of the equilibrium of bodies sus- 
tained in them. —2. Aerostation (\vhichsee). 
Aerostation (a'6r-6-sta"shon), n. 1. Aerial 
navigation; the science of raising, suspend- 
ing, and guiding machines in the air, or of 
ascending in air-balloons.— 2. The science 
of aerostatics. [Rare.] 

Aero-steam Engine (a'6r-6-stem" en-jin), n. 
[Gr. ae?', air, and E. steam.-engine.'] An en- 
gine in -which the expansive power of com- 
bined heated air and steam is used in driving 
a piston. E. H. Knight. 

.ffirnginous, ,flEmgineons(e-ro'jin-us, e-rb- 
jiifie-us), a. {h. ceruginosus, from cerxigo, 
rust of copper.] 1. Partaking of verdigris 
or the rust of copper, or pertaining to that 
substance.— 2. Resembling verdigris in ap- 
pearance. 

.ffirugo (e-ro'go), n. [L.] Verdigris (which 
see).-~uErxigo ndbilis, a greenish crust found 
on antique bronzes, of the same composition 
as the mineral atacamite (which see). 

Aery (a’6r-i), a. Airy; breezy; exposed to 
the air; elevated; lofty. [Rare and poetical.] 

The shepherd’s pipe came clear from aery steep. 

ICeats. 

Aery-IigM (a'6r-i-lit), a. Light as air. 

MUton. 

..ffisclxyiiailtlius (es-kin-an'thus), n. [Gr. 
aisehynomai, to be modest, and anthos, a 
flower.] A genus of beautiful epiphytal 
plants, natives of tropical Asia, nat order 
Gesneraceoe, with pendent stems and scarlet 
or orange flowers. They are among the 
i most splendid ornaments of our hothouses. 
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AEschynite. Same as Eschynite. 
.iSSsculace^ (es-ku-lsVse-e), n. [L, ceseidus, 
the winter or Italian oak.] A group of 
plants, also celled. Rippocastanei^, included 
in the Sapindaceae, The species are hand- 
some trees or small bushes, chiefly remark- 
able for their large seeds, with an extensive 
hilum. The seeds are bittei*, and contain a 
large quantity of starch and a considerable 
proportion of potash. They are used as 
food, and also as cosmetics. The horse- 
chestnut belongs to this group. See Hippo- 
CASTANEJJ. 

.Ssculus (esTcu-lus), n. [L.] The horse- 
chestnut, a genus of trees. See Horse- 
chestnut. 

jEsir (e's6r), n. [Nom. pi, of Icel. ctss, a god. ] 
In Seand. myth, the general name for the 
heathen gods of Scandinavia. See As. 
.ffisthesia (es-the''sl-a.), n. [Gr, aisthesis, 
sensibility.] Perception;feeling; sensibility. 
See Anjesthesia. 

iEstliesionieter(es-the^si-om"et-er), n. [Gr. 
aisthesis, perception, from aisfhanomai, to 
perceive, and rnetron, a measure. ] In ined. 
an instrument for testing the tactile sensi- 
bility of the human body in health and 
disease, by ascertaining, through the appli- 
cation of the points of tlie instrument to 
the skin, the shortest distance at which twm 
points can be perceived as distinctly sepa- 
rate, 

ASsthetic, iEsthetical (es-thet'ik, es-tliet'- 
ik-al), a. [Gr. aisthetikas, from aisthmiomat 
to perceive by the senses.] 1, Pertaining to 
the science of taste or beauty; pertaining 
to the sense of the beautiful,— 2. In metaph. 
pertaining to sensation. 

.Esthetic, .ffistheticlE (es-thet'ik), n. In 
metaph. the doctrine of sensation.— Traiis- 
cendental cesthetie, in the Kantian philo- 
sophy, the doctrine of pure sensation, or 
that part of the Kantian metaphysics which 
treats of what is given in sense indepen- 
dently of all experience, namely, of what 
Kant calls the forms of sensation, space, 
and time. 

AEstlietically(es-thet'ik-al-li), adv. Accord- 
ing to the principles of fcsthetics; with re- 
ference to the sense of the beautiful. 
jSEstheticism (es-thet'i-sizm), n. 1. The- 
principles or doctrines of aesthetics.— 2. At- 
tachment to esthetics; a proneness to in- 
dulge and cultivate the sense of the beauti- 
ful. 

.Esthetics (es-thet'iks), n. The science of 
deducing from nature and taste the rules 
and principles of art; the theory of the fine 
arts; the science or that branch of philoso- 
phy which deals with the beautiful ; the 
doctrines of taste. Written also Esthetics. 
Estho- physiology (es'tho-fiz'i-oro-ji), n. 
[Gr. aisthanomai, to perceive, and E. jj;/!?/- 
siology.] The pliysiology of sensation; that 
part of physiology which treats of the organs, 
of sense and the part.s of the body which 
exercise subsidiary functions. II. Spencer. 
Estiferous (es-tif'fer-us), a. [1. cestus, heat, 
and/e?’c>, to bear.] Producing heat. 
Estival, a. Same as Estiml. 

Estivate, V.i. Same as Estivate. 
Estivation. See Estivation. 
Aetheogamous (a-e'the-og"a-miis), a. [Gr. 
aethes, unusual, and gamos, marriage.] In. 
bot. a term applied to denote such plants as. 
propagate themselves in an unusual man- 
ner; originally proposed as a substitute for 
cryptogamic (which see); but restricted by 
Decandolle to such plants as have vessels 
as well as cellular tissue, such, namely, as- 
ferns, lycopodiums, and their allies. 

Ether. Same as Ether. 

EtMops Mineral. See BtMops Mineral. 
Ethrioscope (eth'ri-o-skop), n. [Gr. ciith- 
rios, clear, pertaining to the open air, and 
skopeo, to see.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the minute variations of temperature 
due to different conditions of the sky. It. 
consists of a differential thei*monieter, one 
of the bulbs of which is placed within a cup- 
shaped paraboloid mirror, and exactly in the 
focus of the mirror, so as to radiate heat at 
once on being exposed to a clear sky, while 
the other bulb is not so affected. The scale 
shows the extent of radiation. 

Ethusa (e-thu'sa), [Gr. aithd, to burn.], 
A genus of poisonous plants, nat. order 
XJmbelliferaj. JS. Cynapium is fool’s pars- 
ley (which see). 

Etiology. See Etiology. 

Aetites (a-e-ti'tez), n. [Gr., from aetos, an 
eagle.] Same as Eagle-stone. 

Aface (a-fas'), adv. [Prefix a, in, and /ace.] In. 
face; in front. 'Right aface of him.’ Lever. 


w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Afar (a-fiir^), adv. [Prefix a, in, at, and far; 
A. Bax. of feor. See Far.] At a distance 
in place ; to or from a distance : used abso- 
lutely, or with from preceding or off follow- 
ing or botli; as, he was seen from afar, or 
from afar off; 1 saw him afar off. 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar. 

Beattie. 

[Shahspere uses afar off in the sense of in- 
directly. ‘k kind of tender, made afar off 
by Sir Hugh here.’] 

Afeardt (a-ferd'), a. [O.F. afered, A. Sax. 
df cored, pp. of Qfooran, to frighten.] Afraid. 
Be not afeard: the isle is full of noises. SUak. 
Afer (a'f6r), n. [L.] The south-west wind. 
Milton. 

Aif (af), prep, or adv. [Scotch.] Off.— Ajf- 
hands, hands off.— A/- too/, right off from 
memory; without premeditation. Bicrns.— 
Aff-han*, \vithout reserve; frankly. 

Aye free aff-lian! your story tell, 

When wi’ a bosom crony. Burns. 

Aifa (af fa), n. A weight used on the Guinea 
coast, equal to an ounce. 

Affability (af-fa-bifi-ti), n. [See Affable.] 
The quality of being affable ; readiness to 
converse; civility and courteousness in re- 
ceiving others, and in conversation ; ready 
condescension; benignity; mildness. 

Hearing’ of her beauty, and her ■(vit, 

Her affability and bashful modesty, 

Her wondrous qualities, and mild behaviour. 

Shak. 

Syn. Courtesy, conrteousness, urbanity, 
civility, complaisance. 

Affable (af'fa-bl), a. [L. affahilis, affable— a/ 
for ad, to, /an, to speak.] 1. Easy of con- 
versation; admitting others to free conver- 
sation without reserve; courteous; com- 
plaisant; of easy manners; condescending; 
kind or benevolent in manner: now usually 
applied to superiors ; as, an affable prince. 
'Axi affable and courteous gentleman.’ Shak. 

* Affable wolves, meek bears.’ Shalc.~-2. Ex- 
pressing or betokening affability; mild; be- 
nign ; as, an affable countenance : opposed 
to /or&iddwiy.— S yn. Courteous, civil, com- 
plaisant, accessible, mild, benign, conde- 
scending, 

Affableness (afffa-bl-nes), u. Affability. 
Affably (af fa-bli), adv. In an affable man- 
ner; courteously; invitingly. 

Affabrous t (afffa-brus), a. [L. affaber, skil- 
ful— ad, and faber, an artist.] Skilfully 
made. Bailey. 

Affabulationt (af-fab'u-la"shon), n. [L. aff 
fabidatio—ad, to, and f alula, a fable, ] The 
moral of a fable. Bailey. 

Affainedt (af-fand'), p. and a. [Prefix a for 
ad, to, and feign.] Laid to one’s charge 
falsely or feignedly. 

Errors maliciously affained to him. Sf, Hall. 

Affair (af-faF), n, [Fr. affaire— d, to, and 
faire, from L. facere, to make, do. This 
word in formation is parallel to the E. ado.] 

1. Business of any kind; that which is done, 
or is to be done; matter; concern: some- 
times used by itself in the plural with the 
specific sense of public affairs; administra- 
tion of the state, "At the head of affairs.* 
Junius. ‘A talent for affairs.* Prescott. 
Sometimes with the sense of pecuniary af- 
fairs; finances; as, his affairs are embar- 
rassed.— 2. Function; special business; duty. 
Oh generous youth! my counsel t.ike. 

And ■warlike acts forbear ; 

Put on ■white gloves and lead folks out. 

For that is your affair. Lady M. IK Montagu, 

3. A partial engagement of troops ; a ren- 
contre; a skirmish. 

In this little affair of the advanced posts, I am 
concerned to add that Lieut. B. was killed. 

Wellington's Despatches. 

It Endeavour; attempt 

And with his best affair obeyed the pleasure of 
the sun. Chapman. 

—Affair of honour, a duel, 

Affamisht (af-famTsh), v.t. [See Famish.] 
To starve. 

AffamishmeHt t (af-fam'ish-ment), n. The 
act of starving, or state of being starved. 
"Carried into the wilderness for the affam- 
ishment of his body.’ Bp. Hall. 

Affatuatet (af-fat'u-at), v.t. [L. af for ad, 
and fatuus, foolish.] To infatuate, Milton. 
Affeart (af-fer'), v.t [A. Sax. afceran, ge- 
fceran, to make afraid. See Fear.] To 
frighten. 

Affeart taf-ferO,uf. [SeeAFFEER.] To con- 
"firm.' ' 

Affect (af-fektO, v.t [L. affecto, to desire, 
to strive after, freq. of afficio, affectum, to 
affect the mind or body— a/ for ad, to, and 
facio, to do.] 1, To act upon; to produce an j 


effect or change upon’; to inffuence : with a 
personal object, to move or touch by exciting 
the feelings; as, cold ajfecfs the body; loss 
affects our interests; to affect a person with 
grief.— 2. t To urge; to incite. Joye.—S. t To 
be pleased with; to like; to take pleasure 
in, "How doth your grace affect their mo- 
tion,’ Shak.— 4. f To love; to regard with 
the feelings of a lover. ‘ The lady whom I 
affect* Shak.—b. To aim at; to aspire to; 
to endeavour after. 

In. this point charge him home that he affects 

Tyrannical power. Shak. 

But this proud man affects imperial sway. Dryden. 

6. To use or adopt by preference; to choose; 
to follow after. 

Musing meditation most affects 

The pensive secrecy of desart-cell. Milton. 

This method, as the most natural and simple, is 
the one most affected by the early writers. Prescott. 

7. To tend to by natural affinity or disposi- 
tion. 

The drops of every fluid affect a round figure. 

Newton. 

8. To make a show of ; to put on a pretence 
of; to assume the appearance of; to pre- 
tend; as, to a/ccj5 ignorance. 

Lewis at first affected to receive these propositions 
coolly, and at length agreed to them with the air of 
a man who is conferring a great favour. Macaulay. 

9. To imitate in a constrained and unnatural 
manner. 

Spenser, in affecting the ancients, writ no language. 

B. yonson. 

10. t To resemble; to smack of. 

He hath a trick of Cceur-de- Lion’s face; 

The accent of his tongue affecteth him. Shak. 

11. t To render liable to a charge of; to show 
to be chargeable with. 

By the civil law, if a dowry with a wifia be pro- 
mised and not paid, the husband is not obligea to 
allow her alimony. But if her parents shall become 
insolvent by some misfortune, she shall have alimony, 
unless you can affect them with fraud. Ayliffe. 

12. To appoint; to attach. [Rare.] 

One of the domestics was affected to his especial 
service. Thackeray. 

Syn. To influence, act on, concern, move, 
melt, soften, subdue, overcome, pretend, 
assume, put on. 

Affect f (af'fektO, n. 1. Affection; passion; 
sensation; inclination. "The affects and 
passions of the heart.’ Bacon.— 2. Quality; 
circumstance. Wiseman. 

Affectatet (af-fek'tat), a. Affected. Eliot 

Affectation (af-fek-ta'shon), n. [L, affecta- 
tio.] 1. An attempt to assume or exhibit 
what is not natural or real ; false pretence; 
artificial appearance or show ; as, an affec’ 
tation of wit or of virtue. 

Affectation is an awkward and forced imitation of 
what should be genuine and easy, ■wanting the beauty 
that accompanies what is natural. Locke. 

2. t Fondness; affection, ‘ Bonds of a/bcfa- 
tion . . , between man and wife.’ Bp. Hall. 

Affected (af-fekt'ed), a. 1. Inclined or dis- 
posed: followed by to, sometimes by in; as, 
web. affected to government. 

It is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing. Gal iv. iS. 

2. Given to affectation; assuming or pretend- 
ing to possess what is not natui'a! or real ; 
as, unaffected lady.— 3. Assumed artificially; 
not natural; as, affected airs.— At Beloved; 
as,"hisajf(gcted Hercules.’ Chapman.— o. In 
alg. same as Adfected. 

Affectedly (af-fekt’ed-Ii), adv. 1. In an af- 
fected or assumed manner; with affectation; 
hypocritically; with more show than reality; 
as, to walk affectedly; affectedly civil.— 
2. t With tender care; lovingly. 

Letters sadly penn’d in blood 
With sleided silk feat and affectedly 
Enswathed. Shak. 

Affectedness (af-fekt^ed-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being affected; affectation, 

Affecter (af-fekt’Or), n. One who affects, pre- 
tends, or assumes. 

Affectability (af-fekt'i-biFi-ti), n. The state 
of being affectible. 

Affectible (af-fektT-bl), a. That may be af- 
fected. 

Affecting (af-fekt'ing), a. 1. Having power 
to excite or move the passions ; tending to 
move the affections: pathetic; as, an affect- 
ing spectacle; an affecting speech.~2.t Full 
of affectation. ‘ A drawling affecting rogue. ’ 
Shak. 

Affectingly (af-fektlng-li), adv. In an affect- 
ing manner; in a manner to excite emo- 
tions. 

Affection (af-fek"shon), n. [L. affectio, affec- 
j tionis, the being affected or touched. See 


Affect.] l. The state of having one’s feel- 
ings affected in some way; bent or disposi- 
tion of npnd; phase of mental disposition; 
feeling.' ' ' ■ ■ 

Affection Is applicable to an unpleasant as well .is 
a pleasant state of the mind when impressed by any 
object or quality. Coga^t. 

Specifically, (a) in ethics, one of those prin- 
ciples of action in man which have persons 
for their immediate object, as esteem, grati- 
tude, friendship (benevolent affections), hat- 
red, envy, jealousy, revenge {malevolent af- 
fections). (b) Desire; inclination; appetite; 
propensity, good or evil; as, virtuous or vile 
affections. Rom. 1 26; Gal. v. 24. (c)t One 
of the passions or violent emotions. 

Most wretched man, 

That to affections does the bridle lend, Spenser, 

2. A settled good- will, love, or zealous at- 
tachment ; as, the affection of a parent for 
his child : generally followed by for, some- 
times to or toioard, before the object. -~ 

3. t Characteristic susceptibility arising from 
idiosyncrasy or peculiarity of temperament; 
natural instinct or impulse; sympathy. 

Affection, 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes, Shak. 

At Prejudice; bias. 

‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ a woman may not reign in Eng- 
land.’ 'Better in England than anywhere, as it 
shall well appear to him that without affection will 
consider the kind of regiment.’ Bp, Aylmer. 

6, An attribute, quality, or property which 
is inseparable from its object; as, figure, 
weight, &c,, are affections of bodies.— 6, A 
disease, or any particular morbid state of the 
body; as, a gouty affection; hysteric affec- 
tion.— 7. In painting, a lively representation 
of passion. Wotton. [Rare.] — 8. t Affecta- 
tion. 

Pleasant without scurrility, witty without affection. 

Shak. 

Syit. Passion, attachment, tenderness, fond- 
ness, kindness, love, good-will. 

Affectional (af-fek'shon-al), a. Relating to 
or implying affection. 

Affectionate (af-fek'shon-at), a. i. Having 
great love or affection; warmly attached; 
fond; kind; loving; as, m affectionate bro- 
ther. ~2. Warm in feeling; zealous. [Rare 
and obsolete.] 

In their love of Cod, and desire to please him, men 
can never be too affectionate. Bp. Sprat. 

3. Proceeding from affection; indicating 
love ; tender ; as, the aff'ectionate care of a 
parent. ' kn affectionate QomA&nmcQ.* Sir 
P. Sidney. 

He (Lord Russel!) had sent to Kettlewell an affec- 
tionate message from the scaffold. Macaulay. 
Af Strongly disposed or inclined: with to. 

* Affectionate to the war with France.’ 
Bacon.— Syit. Tender, attached, loving, de- 
voted, -warm, fond, earnest. 

AffectiOHatedt (af-fek'shon-at-ed), a. Dis- 
posed; inclined. 

Be kindly affeciionated one to another. (Rom. 
xii. lo) New Testament, Cambridge, 16S3. 

Affectionately (af-fek'shon-at-li), adv. In 
an affectionate manner; wdth affection; 
fondly; tenderly; kindly. ‘Being affection- 
ately desirous of yon.’ 1 Thes. ii. 8. 

Affectionateness (af-fek'shon-at-nes), n. 
The quality of being affectionate; fondness; 
good-will; affection. ‘ The playfulness of a 
child, the offectionateness of a woman, and 
the strong sense of a man.’ Quart. JRev. 

Affectioned (af-fek'shond), a. 1. Having a 
certain disposition of feeling; disposed. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another. Rom. xxi. 10. 
2.t Affected; conceited. ‘An affectioned 
ass.’ Shak. 

Affective (af-fekt'iv), a. That affects or 
excites emotion; suited to affect. ‘A preacher 
more instructive than affective.* Bp. Bur- 
net, [Rare.] 

Affectively (af-fekt'iv-li), adv. In an affect- 
ive or impressive manner. 

Affector (af-fekt'er), n. Same as Affecter. 

AffectUOSity t (af-fek'tu-os’fi'ti), n. Passion- 
ateness. Bailey. 

Affectuoust (abfek'tii-us), a. Full of pas- 
sion; earnest. ‘Made such a/eciuotts labour.’ 
Fabian. 

Affectuously t (af-fek'tu-us-li), adv. Pas- 
sionately; zealously. ‘St. Eeniigius prayed 
so affectuously.’ FaMan. 

Affeer (af-fer'), v.t. [O.Fr. afferer, affeurer, 
or afforor, to assess or value, from feur, 
market price, fixed rate, from L. fonvm,f. 
market.] 1. To confim. ‘Thy title is 
affeer ed.’ Shak. Spelled also A/ean— 2. In 
law, to assess or settle, as an arbitrary fine. 
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Mfeerment (af-fer'ment), n. The act of 
affeering, or assessing an amercement ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. 
Aifeeror, Affeerer (af-fer"er), n. One who 
affeers ; a person sworn to assess arbitrary 
fines to what seems a reasonable amount. 
Afferent (afTer-ent), a. [L. afferens, aff'er- 
entis, ppr. of aff&ro—af for ad, to, aiid/cro, 
to carry.] Carrying to, or inwards : used 
especially in lyliysiol. ; as, afferent vessels ; 
afferent nerves. 

A# hryyiftd,i pp. Confirmed. Chaucer. 
Affettuoso (af-fet-tii-6'z6). [It.] In rmm’c, 
a ihreotion to sing or play a movement 
softly and affectingiy. Written also Coji 
afetto. ' ' 

Affiance (af-f Fans), n. [Norm, and O.Fr. 
affimmce, affianee—afiov ad>to, mdflancer, 
to betroth, from L.L. fidantiare, derived 
through fidantia from L. fidans, fidantis, 
the ppr. of Jido, to pledge one’s faiiili, fideS) 
faith.] 1. Marriage contract or promise; 
faith pledged. 

Accord of friends, consent of parents sought, 
Affiance made, my happiness begins. Spenser. 

2. Trust in general; confidence; reliance. 
The Christian looks to God with implicit affia 7 tce. 

Hanimond. 

Lancelot, my Lancelot, thou in whom I have 
Most love and most Tennysott. 

Affiance (af-ffans), ut. pret. <fcpp. affianced; 
ppr. afflanoinQ. 1, To betroth; to bind by 
promise of marriage; to pledge one’s faith 
or fidelity in marriage; as, to affiance a 
daughter; to affiance one’s self. 

To me, sad maid, he was affiaiiced, Spenser. 

% To give confidence to. [Rare.] 

Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, securely rest 
Affianced in my faith, a friendly guest. Pope. 

Affianced (af-fFanst), n. One bound by a 
promise of marriage; a future husband or 
%vife. ‘With Melissa Florian, I with my 
affianced.’ Tennyson. 

ASiancer (af-fi'ans-er),)i. One who affiances; 
one w’ho makes a contract of marriage be- 
tween parties. 

Affiant (af-fi'ant), n. In laio, one who makes 
an affidavit. 

Affiche (af-fesh), ji. [Fr.] A pvaper of any 
kind or bill pasted or affixed to a wall with 
the view of being seen or read; a poster. 
Affidation,t Affidaturet (af-fi-da'shon,affi- 
dat-ur),'ii. [From L. See Atfipavit.] 
A mutual contract of' fidelity. 

Affidavit (af-fi-d;Vvit), w. [L.L. tliird pers. 

. sing, pert ind. of cy'j^.ao, to pledge one’s faith 
L. af for ad, to, and Jides, faith.] A 
•written declaration upon oath; a statement 
of facts in writing signed by the party, and 
sworn to or confirmed by a declaration be- 
fore an authorized magistrate. In England 
affidavits are often required when evidence 
is to be laid before a judge or court. Evi- 
deuce brought before a jury is given orally. 
Affiet (af-fF), v.t. and! Same as Affy (which 
see). 

Affile, t Affyle,t v.t. [Fr. affiler, to sharpen 
for ad, to, and fil, a thread, an edge; 
L. jilum, a thread. ] To polish. 

He moste preche and w'ell affiy^e his tunge. 

C/iitiicer. 

Affiliable (af-fil'i-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
affiliated, or referred to as the origin or 
cause. 

The distribution of sediment and other geological 
processes which these marine currents effect, are 
affiliable upon the force which the sun radiates, 

Hci'bert Speticer. 

Affiliate (af-fil'i-at), v. t. pret. & pp, affiliated; 
ppr. affiliating. [L.L. adjiliare, to adopt as a 
son~L. ad, to, and films, a son; Fr. affiUer, 
to adopt, to initiate into the mysteries of a 
religious order.] 1. To adopt; to receive 
into a family as' a son; hence, to bring into 
intimate association or close connection. 

Is the soul affiliated to God, or is it estranged and 
in rebellion? I. Taylor. 

2. To establish the paternity of ; generally 
used in speaking of establishing the pater- 
nity of bastard children; a woman is said to 
affiliate a child upon a man. Hence~3. To 
connect in the way of descent. 

How do these facts tend to affiliate the faculty of 
hearing upon the aboriginal vegetative processes? 

H. Spe^tcer. 

A To receive into a society as a member, 
and initiate in its mysteries, plans, tfcc.— 
Affiliated local societies connected 

w'ith a central society or with each other. 
Affiliation (af-fil''i-a'''shon), n. l. Adoption ; 
association in the same family or society.— 
2. In law, the assignment of a child, as a 
bastard, to its father, and the fixing upon 
him of the obligation to maintain it, 'Hence 


—3. The assignment of anything to its ori- 
gin; connection by way of descent; 

The relationship of tlie sense of smell to the funda- 
mental organic actions is traceable, not only through 
its affiliation upon the sense of taste, but is traceable 
directly. H. Spencer. 

Affinage (af Tm-aj), n. [Fr. , from affimr, to 
refine. See Fi>"E, u.] The actor process of 
refining metals. Bailey. 

A’ffin ftf (af-fliF), v.t. To refine. Hollands 
Affinedt (af-findO, [O.Fr. affine^r, to unite, 

from afiin, L. affinis, neighbouring, related 
to—L.' ad, to, and finis, a boundary.] 

1. Joined in affinity; akin. 

For then the bold and coward, | 

The wise and fool, the artist and unread, _ 

The hard and soft, seem ail affined and kin. 

Shak. 

2. Joined by any tie; leagued. ‘Affined or 
leagued in office.’ Skak.—~Z. Bound or im- 
pelled by any kind of affinity. 

Now, sir, be judge yourself, 

■Whether I in any just term am affined 
To love the Moor. Shak. 

Affinitatively (af-fin'i-tat-iv-li), aclv. By 
means of affinity. 

Affinity (af-fiiFi-ti), n. [L. affinitas, from 
affmis, adjacent, related by marriage— cr/ 
for ad, to, and finis, boundaiy.] 1. The re- 
lation contracted by marriage between a 
husband and his wife’s kindred, and between 
a wife and her husband’s Idndred ; in contra- 
distinction from consanguinity, or relation 
by blood. 

Solomon made with Pharaoh. iKi. iii. i. 

2. Agreement; relation; conformity; resem- 
blance; connection; as, the affinity of munds, 
of colours, or of languages. 

The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with 
that of poetry. . Dryden. 

3. t Intercourse ; acquaintance. 

About forty years past, I began a happy affinity 
with William Cranmer. Burton. 

1. In chem. that force by which bodies of dis- 
similar nature unite in certain definite pro- 
portions to form a compound, different in 
its nature from any of its constituents— 
called chemical ov elective affinity. See under 
Chemical,— 5. In hiol. a resemblance in 
general plan or structure, or in the essen- 
tial structural parts, existing between two 
organisms or groups of organisms. 

Affirm (af-f6rm'), v.t. [L. affirmo—af fov 
ad, to, and firmo, to make firm.] 1, To as- 
sert positively; to tell with confidence; to 
aver; to declare the existence of something; 
to maintain as true: opposed to deny. ‘Aff 
firming each his own philosophy.’ Tennyson. 

Of one Jesus, which was dead, vfhomVB.nlaffih'med 
to be alive. Acts xxv. 19. 

2. To make firm ; to establish, confirm, or 
ratify ; as, the supreme court affirmed the 
judgment.— Syn. To assert, aver, declare, 
asseverate, assure, pronounce, protest, 
avouch, confirm, establish, ratify. 

Affirm (af-f6rni'), v.i. 1. To declare or assert 
positively or solemnly. 

Not that I so affirm, though so it seem 
To thee, who hast thy dwelling here on earth. 

Milton. 

2. To declare solemnly before a court or 
magistrate; to make a legal affirmation. See 
Affirmation. 

Affirmable (af-f6rm'a-bl), a. That may be 
affirmed, asserted, or declared : followed by 
of; as, an attribute affirmable of every just 
man. 

Affirmably (af-ferm'a-bli), adv. In a way 
capable of affirmation. 

Affirmance (af-f6rm'ans),n. 1. Confirmation; 
ratification. 

All sentences are liable to the king’s affimnance or 
reversal. Broughatn, 

2. Declaration; affimiation, [Rare.] 

They swear it Ail affir^naTtce breeds a doubt. 

Cowper. 

3. In law, confirmation of a voidable act. 

Affirmant (af-ferm'ant), ?i. 1. One who 

affirms or asserts.— 2. One who makes affir- 
mation instead of an oath. 

Affirmation (af-f6r-ma'shon), n. 1. The act 
of affirming or asserting as true: opposed to 
negation or denial. — 2. That which is as- 
serted; position declared as true; averment. 

That he shall receive no benefit from Christ, is the 
affii'tmiion whereon his despair is founded. 

Hammond. 

3. Confirmation ; ratification; an establish- 
ment of what has been before done or de- 
creed. 

Our statutes sometimes are only the affirmation 
or ratification of that whidi by common law was held 
before. Hooker. 

4. In law, the solemn declaration made by 
Quakers, Moravians, and any others who 


from conscientious scruples refuse or are 
unwilling to take an oath in cases where 
an oath is required from others, li’alse affir- 
mations made by such persons are punish- 
able in the same way as perjury. 

Affirmative (af-f6rm''at-iv), a. 1. Afiinniiig 
or asserting; declaratory of what exists: op- 
posed to negative; as, an affirmative propo- 
sition. 

The pnncxffi^ oi affirfftaiive syllogisms is. that 
things which co-exist with the same thing co-exist 
•with one another, H. Spencer. 

2. Confirmative; ratifying; as, an act affir- 
mative of common law.— 3. In alg. positive; 
a term applied to nimibers which have the 
sign -h (plus), denoting addition, and op- 
posed to negative, or such as have the sign 
(minus), denoting subtraction. —4. t Bosi- 
tive; dogmatic. 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain 
•matter. jter. Taylot'. 

Affirmative (af-f^rnFat-iv), n. 1. A state- 
ment in which anything is afiirmed; an affir- 
mative proposition; an affirmation. ‘The 
affirmatives are indemonstrable.' Stilling- 
fleet.-— A word or phrase expressing assent 
to an affirmation expressed or implied, or 
answering a question affirmatively; as, yes, 
yea, that is so. ‘If your four negatives 
make your two affirmatives.' Shak. 

A government is perfect of which the affirmative 
can be truly stated in ans'vvering these questions. 

Brougham. ■ 

3. That side of a debated question which 
maintains the truth of the affirmation or 
affirmative proposition: opposed to the ne- 
gative; as, seventy-five voted in the affirma- 
tive, and thirty -five in the negative.— 

4. Naut. the signal flag or pendant by which 
a request or order is answered. 

Affirmatively (af-fSrm^at-iv-li), adv. In an 
affirmative manner; positively; on the affirm- 
ative side of a question: opposed to nega- 
tively. 

1 believe in God. First, in God affirmatively, I be- 
lieve he is ; against atheism. Secondly, in God ex- 
clusively, not in gods; as against polytheism and 
idolatry. Bp. Peaj'sott. 

Affirmer (af-f6rm'6r), n. One who affirms. 

The burthen of the proof in. law resteth upon the 
affirmer. Bp. Bramhall. 

A'ffiy (af-fiks'):, v.t. [L. affigo, affmum — af 
for ad, to, andfigo,fixim., to fix.] 1. To sub- 
join, anne.x, unite, or add at the close or end; 
to append ; as, to affix a syllable to a -word; 
to affix a seal to an instrument. —2. To fasten 
in any manner; to attach physically. 

Should they (butterflies) affix them (eggs) to the 
leaves of a plant improper for their food, such cater- 
pillars must needs be lost. Ray. 

3. To attach, unite, or connect, as in the 
mind; as, ‘ideas with names to them.' 
Loclce.—hY'A. To attach, subjoin, append, 
fasten, connect, annex, unite. 

AJffix (affiks), n. A syllable or letter added 
to the end of a word ; a suffix ; a post-fix; 
as, -ness, -hood, -fy, 4ze, in goodness, man- 
hood, verify, civilize. 

Afiis:al(af-fiks'al), a. Pertaining to an affix; 
having the character of an affix. 

Affixioil(af-filFshon), n. The act of affixing 
or state of being affixed. ‘In his scourging, 
in his afflxim, in his transfi.xion.’ Bp. Hall. 
[Rare.] 

Affixture (af-fiks't'ur), n. That which is 
affixed. [Rare.] 

Afflation (af-fla'shon), n. [L. affio, affiatum, 
—af for ad, to, and flo, to blow. See Blow. ] 
A blowing or breathing on. 

Afflatus (af-fla'tus), ?i. [L. SeeAFFLATlON.] 
1. A breath or blast of wind,— 2. Inspiration; 
communication of divine knowledge or the 
power of prophecy; specifically, the inspira- 
tion of the poet. 

The poet writing against his genius •^vill be like a 
prophet without his afflatus. g^os. Spence. 

3. In med.a current of air which strikes the 
body and produces disease. 

Afiffict (af-tiiktQ, v.t. [L. affiicto, to trouble, 
harass or annoy, intens. of affiigo, to dash 
down— ot/ for ad, to, and fli'go, to strike.] 

1. t To strike down; to prostrate; to over- 
throw; to rout. 

And, reassembling our affiicted powers, 

Consult how we may henceforth most offend 

Our enemy. Milton. 

2. To give to the body or mind pain which 
is continued or of some permanence; to 
trouble, grieve, harass, or distress ; as, one 
inaffUctedmth the gout, or with melancholy, 
or tvith losses and misfortunes. — 3.t To 
place in a low or inferior position; to humi- 
liate; to regard with disfavour; to persecute. 

Men are apt to prefer a prosperous error before an 
affiicled txxsXh.. gter. Taylor. 
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AFFBGKTIVEKESS 


Syn. To trou])lc, g'rievo, pain, distress, har- 
ass, torment, 'vvuund, Inirt. 

Afflictetoess pif-tiikt'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being atliicted: sup^-rseded by Affliction. 

Tno!: art deceived if tliou tliinkest that God de- 
lights in the of his creatures. Hall. 

Afflicter (af-dikt'Or), n. One \rlio afflicts, or 
causes pain of body or of mind. 

Afflicting (af-llikt'ing), a. Grievous; distress- 
ing; i}s, aiKfi^u'ciinrj event. 

AffiCtingly(af-iiiktdng-li), adv. In an afflict- 
ing manner. « 

Affliction (af-fiik'slion), n. 1. Tiie state of 
being afflicted : a state of pain, distress, or 
grieh ‘ To visit the fatherless and widows 
in affliction.' Jam. i. 27. 

Some virtues are only seen in affuction, and some 
in m-osperitv. Addison. 


2. The cause of continued pain of body or 
mind, as sickness, losses, calamity, adver- 
sity, persecution. 


Many are the afflictions of the righteous. 

Ps. xxxiv. 19. ^ 

— Affliction, Gi'icf,^ Sorrow. Affliction is 
stroiigor than (jrieffl and grief than sorrow. 
Affliction is acute mental suffering caused 
by the loss of something cherished, as 
friends, health, or fortune, and is personal; 
grief is siitfering caused by something re- 
cently past, and may be sympathetic ; aor- 
row is a feeling of suffering or regret milder 
than grief, and may arise from present as 
%vell as from past troiilile.—SyN. Calamity, 
trouble, distress, grief, pain, sorrow, ad- 
versity, misery, wretchedness, misfortune. 

AMctive (af-ffikt'iv), a. Giving pain; caus- 
ing continued or repeated pain or grief; 
painful; distressing. ‘ Spreads slow disease, 
and darts pain.’ Prior. SYm. Pain- 

ful, distressing, grievous, calamitous, ad- 
verse, oppressive. 

Afflictively (af-tlikt'iv-li), adv. In a manner 
to give pain or grief. Sir T. Broivne. 

Affluence (af'tiu-ens), n. [L. affluent ia, from 
affliio, to flow to— a/ for ad, to, andyiuo, to 
flow.] 1. A flowing to or concourse. 

There is an unusual aJlHencc of strangers this 
year. Carlyle. 


2. Fig, an abundant supply, as of thoughts, 
words, but specifically, of riches; hence, 
great plenty of worldly goods; wealth. 


Many old and honourable families disappeared, 
and many new men rose rapidly to ajffncnce. 

Macaiilay, 

Syn. Abundance, exuberance, plenty, wealth, 
opulence. 

Affluency (affflu-en-sl), oi. Same as Afflu- 
ence, but rarer. 

There may be certain channels running from the 
head to this little instrument of loquacity (a woman’s 
tongue), and conveying into it a perpetual affluency 
of animal spirits. Addison. 


Affluent (affiu-eiit), a, [L. affluens, affliien- 
tis, ppr, of affluo. See Affluence. ] 

1. Flowing to. blood.’ Harvey.— 

2. Wealthy; abounding in goods or riches; 
abundant. ‘Loaded and blest with all the 
affluent stove.' Prior. 

Affluent (afflu-ent), n. A triljutary stream; 
a small stream or river flowing into a larger 
one, or into a lake, and the like. 

Affluently (afflii-ent-Ii), adv. In an affluent 
manner; in almndaiice; abundantly. 

Affluentness (afflu-ent-nes), n. State of 
being affluent. 

Afflux (af flute), n. [From!, affluo, affluxum. 
See Affluence. ] The act of flowing to ; a 
flowing to, or that which flons to; as, an 
afflux of blood to the head. Locke. 

Affluxion (af-fluk^slion), n. The act of flow- 
ing to; that which flows to. Sir T. Broicne. 
See Afflux. 

Afforcement, t Afforciament t (af-fors'- 
ment, af-fors'i-a-ment), ?i, [O.Fr. afforcement, 
from afforcer, to fortify; L.L. afforciare— 
of for ad, to, and fortis, strong.] A for- 
tress ; a fortification for defence. Bailey. 

Afford (af-ford'), v.t. [O.E. aforth, to afford 
(Piers Plowman), from prefix a, and forth; 
comp. A. Sax. forthian, geforthian, to fur- 
ther, aid, advance ; Sc. f order, to further. ] 
1. To give forth; to yield or produce, as 
fruit, profit, issues, or results; as, the earth 
affords (^vaiiv, trade a/orrfs profit ; distilled 
liquors aff'ord spirit.— 2. To yield, grant, or 
confer; as, a good life affords consolation in 
old age. 

The quiet lanes of Surrey . . , afford calmer re- 
treat on every !ude. Gilpin. 


3. To buy, grant, sell, expend, and the like, 
without loss or injury to one’s estate ; as, a 
man can afford a siim yearly in charity; one 
man can afford more expensive wines than 
another; A can afford his wares at a lower 


price than B.— 4, To be sufficiently confirmed : 
or established to be able to stand or bear 
what might otherwise prove injurious: said 
of character, social position, and the like; 
as, his character could afford this escapade; 
his constitution could afford such a severe 
strain. [In the two last senses this verb is 
generally used with an auxiliary, as may, 
might, can, could; and may take an infini- 
tive or infinitive clause for the object in- 
stead of a noun ; as, I cannot aff'ord to give 
my son an expensive education; a man con- 
vinced of his integrity can afford to despise 
such insinuations. 

He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer. JPords-woHh.} 

Affordment (af-ford'ment), n. A donation; 
a grant. ‘ Your forward helps and aff'ord- 
ments.’ H. Lord. 

Afforest (af-for'est), v.t. [L.L. afforestare, 
to convert into a forest— a/ for ad, to, 
and foresta, a forest.] To convert ground 
into forest, as w'as done by the first Norman 
kings in England, for the purpose of afford- 
ing themselves the pleasures of the chase. 
Sir J. Davies. 

Afforestation (af-foFes-ta"slion), n. The 
act of turning ground into forest or wood 
laud. 

Richard I. and Henry II. . . . had made new af- 
forestations, and much extended the rigour of the 
’forest la%vs. Sir M: Hale. 

Afformative (af-fonffla-tiv), n. [Prefix af 
for ad, to, and formative.] In pMlol. an 
affix. Examples of afforniatives are -ly as in 
kingly, -en as in wooden, -ous in virtuous. 
AffrancMse (af-fran'chiz), v. t. [Fr. affran- 
ehir, aff'ranchmant, to make free— «/ for ad, 
and franc, free. See Frank, Franchise.] 
To make free. 

AffraneMsement ( af-fran'chiz-ment ), n. 
The act of making free, or liberating from 
dependence or senntude. 

Affrapt (af-frapO, v.t. and i. [Prefix af for 
ad, to, andFr. f rapper, to strike.] To strike. 

They bene ymett, both ready to affrap. Spenser. 

Affray (af-fra'), n. [O.Fr. affrai, esfroi, 
Mod. Fr. effroi, Pr. esfrei, terror, and 
formerly also outcry, disturbance, from Pr. 
esfreyar, esfreidar, to frighten, from L.L. 
exfrigidare'—L. ex, intens., and frigidus, 
cold. Wedgwood and others, however, de- 
rive the word from L. fragor, a crushing, 
from//'(m, root of frango, to break (and al- 
lied to E. hrealc). Fray is an abbreviated 
form.] l-fFear. 

Full of ghastly fright, and cold affray. Spenser. 

2. A public fight ; a noisy quarrel ; a brawl; 
a tumult; disturbance; specifically, in law, 
the fighting of two or more persons in a 
public place to the terror of others. [A 
fighting in private is not in a legal sense an 
affray.]— Syn. Quarrel, brawl, sciiflle, en- 
counter, fight, contest, feud, tumult, dis- 
turbance. 

Affray (af-fra'^, v.t. [Fr. effrayer, 0. or 
Prov. Fr. affraier, effroyer, Pr. esfreyar, es- 
freidar, to frighten. See the noun.] To 
frighten; to terrify; to give a shock to. 

The kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet 

his ears. Heats. 

Affrayer (af-fra'6r), ?i. One who raises, or 
is engaged in, affrays or riots. ‘Felons, 
night-walkers, a/rayers.’ M. Dalton. [Rare.] 
Affrayment t (af -fragment), n. Same as 
Affray. 

Affreight (af-frat'), v.t. [Prefix af for ad, 
to. and freight.] To hire a ship for the 
transportation of goods or freight. Smart. 
Affreighter (af-fraPer), n. The person who 
hires or charters a ship or other vessel to 
I convey goods. Qrabh. 

I Affreightment (af-frat'ment), n. The act 
of hiring a ship for the transportation of 
goods. ; 

Affrett (af-fretO, n. [It. affrettare, to hasten. 
See Fret, to rub. ] A furious onset or 
attack. 

With the terrour of their fierce affret 
They rudely bore to ground both man and horse. 

Spenser. ■ 

Affriction t (af-frik'shon), n. [ Prefix af for 
ad, to, and frictmi.] The act of rubbing. 
See Friction. Boyle. 

Affriendedjt Afilrended t (af-frend'ed), a. 
Made friends; reconciled. ‘ Deadly foes so 
faithfully ajfn'mded.’ Speiiser. 

Affright (af-fritO, v. t. [A. Sax. afyrktian, 
afyrhtan, to affright— prefix a, intens. , and 
fyrhtan, to frighten. See Fright.] To 
impress with sudden fear ; to frighten ; to 
ten-ify or alarm. 

When in their naked, native force display'd, 

Look answers look, affrighting and afraid. Crabhe. 


Syn. To terrif}^ frighten, alarm, dismav, 
daunt, intimidate, appal, shock, confound’ 
dishearten, dispiiit. 

Affright (af-friP), n. 1. Sudden or great fear; 
terror: it expresses a stronger im])ressioii 
thm-fear ovapprehmsion, aiid porliaps less 
than tmw. 

He looks behind him with affright, and before hira 
with despair. Goldsmith. 

2. The cause of terror; a frightful object. 

The gods upbraid our suft’rings, 

By sending these " £. fonson. 

Affrightedly ( af-MPed-li ), adv. Iji aa 
affrighted manner; with fright. 

AffrighteE (af-friPn), v.t. To terrify; to 
affright. 

Affrightftllf (af-fritffiil), a. Terrifying; ter- 
rible; that may excite great fear; dreadful. 
‘Affrighfful accidents.’ Bp. Hall. 
Afffightnieilt (af-friPment), n. 1 . Tlie act 
of terrifying. 

Since your affrighiment (you) could not make her 
open unto 3i’ou. Brovie. 

2. The state of being frightened ; affright ; 
terror. ‘ With as mucli ’aff'righfment as if 
an enemy were near.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Passionate words or blows . . . llll the child's 
mind with terror and affrighiment. Locke. 

Affront (af-frunP), v.t. [Fr. aff'ranter, to 
encounter face to face— a/ for all, to, and L. 
frons, frontis, front, face.] l.f Lit. to meet 
or encounter face to face; to confront; to 
front; to face. 

That he, as ’twere by accident, might Imre 
Affront Ophelia. Shak. 

The seditious affronted the king’s forces. 

Hayioard. 

2. To offend by an open inaniiestation of 
disrespect; to insult; to offend by imsolence; 
as, to aff'ront one by giving him the lie. 

Only our foe, 

T empting, affronts us with his foul esteem 
Of our integrity. Milton, 

8. To put to shame or confusion; to put out 
of countenance: it may be unintentionally. 
Affront (af-friint'), n. l.f Opposition to the 
face ; open defiance; encounter. 

This day thou shalt have ingots; and, tc-morrow, 
give lords th' affront. B. gfonson. 

I walk’d about admired of all and dreaded 
On hostile ground, none daring my affront. 

Miiion. 

2. An act of an insulting or disrespectful 
character; an open manifestation of disre- 
spect or contumely; an outrage; an iiLsult. 

‘ An affront to our understauding.’ Addi- 
son. 

Oft have they violated 

The temple, oft the law with iotii affronts, Milton. 

3. Shame; disgrace; anytliing producing a 
feeling of shame or disgrace. 

Antonius . . . w-as defeated, upon the sense of 
which affront he died of grief. Arlmthnot. 

—Affront, Insult, Outrage. Affront, an in- 
tentional act of disrespect, often rendered 
the more galling as being given in the pres- 
ence of others; insult, a direct and personal 
attack intended to humiliate or degrade; 
outrage, an insult or affront of the grossest 
kind, implying an extreme Ijreach of the 
laws of society. An insult aggravated Ijy 
personal violence becomes an outrage. 

Captious persons construe every innocent freedom 
into _an affront. When people are in a state of ani- 
mosity, they seek opportunities of offering each other 
insidts. Intoxication or violent passion impels men 
to the commission of outrages. Crabb. 

Affroate (af-frunt-e), a. [Fr. ] In her. (a) front 
to front ; an epithet given 
to animals that face each 
other aspectant on an es- 
cutcheon, a kind of bearing 
which is otherwise , called 
confronte, and stands op- 
posed to ddorsed. (&) Fac- 
ing the spectator, as the 
lion in the crest of Scot- 
land. (c) Applied to a sav- 
age’s head that on a charge 
is full faced, 

Affrontedly t (af-frunt''ed-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to affront; provokingly. Bacon. 
Affronter (af-frunt'er), ti. One who affronts. 
Affronting (af-frunt'ing), a. Contumelious; 
abusive, ‘ words affronting and reproach- 
ful’ 'TFdtte, . 

Affrontingly (af-fruntfing-li), adv. In an 
aftTonting manner. 

Affr ontive t (af-f nmt'iv), a. G iving offence ; 
tending to offend; abusive. ‘How much 
more affrontive it is to despise mercy.’ 
South. 

Affrontiveness ( af-frimt'i\^-nes ), ??. The 
quality that gives offence. Ash. [Rare.] 



Affrontd. 


Fate, ftir, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, Sc. abime; S’, Sc, iey. 
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AFTEE-CROP 


Affase (af-f^Oj ^ PP* ctfused; ppr. 

ajf using. [L. affwndo, afusiim—af for ad, 
to, and faiido, fimim, to pour out.] To 
pour upon ; to sprinkle, as with a liquid. 

I fiKt abused water upon the compressed beans. 

Boyie. 

AffilSloa (af«fu'zhon), n. 1. The act of pour- 
ing upon, or sprinkling with a liquid, as 
water upon a child in baptism. 

When the Jews baptized their children, in order 
to circumcision, it seems to have been indifferent 
whether it was done by immersion or affitsion. 

TVheaiky. 

%.Jnmecl. the act of pouring water on the 
body as a curative means, as by a shower- 
bath, &c. ^ 

ASy t {af-fi'X t. [Fr. affier,lt affidare~Jj. 

for ad, tOy and Jides, faith.] 1. To be- 
troth ; to affiance. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to izj©’ a mighty lord , ' 

'Unto the cJaughter of a worthless king. S/iaA\ 

2. To bind; to join. 

Personal respects rather seem to ajy me unto that 
synod. MonAzgie. 

Affyt (af-fi'), r.i To trust; to confide. 

I do in thy uprightness. S/iaJS:. 

Afghan (afgan), n. 1. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Afghanistan. — 2. The language of 
the Afghans. —3. A kind of carriage blanket, 
Afghan (afgan), a. Of or relating to Afghan- 
istan or its people. 

Aheld (a-f ehf), adv. [Prefix a, on, and field. ] 

1. To the field; in the field. ‘We di’ove afield.’ 
lUlton. 

What keeps Gurtli so long afield t Sir IV. Scott. 

2. Astray; off the right path. 

"Why should he w.nnder afield at the age of fifty-five ? 

Trollope. 

Afilet (a-filO, I’.t To file; to polish or re- 
fine. See Affile. 

Afire (a-fif ), a. or adv. [Prefix «, on, and 
jire.} On fire. 

The match Is left afire. Beau. &- FI. 

Afianxe (a-fiamO, a. or adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
Jlame.] Flaming; glowing. ‘Ay?.«mewith 
a glory beyond that of amber and amethyst.’ 
{George Eliot. 

Afiat (a-f!atO, a. or adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
Jlat.1 On a level with the ground. 

Lay all his branches afiat upon the ground. Bacon. 
Afiaunt (a-flant'), a. or adv. In a flaunting 
manner; with shoAvy equipage or dress. 
‘His hat all afiaivmt and befeathered wnth 
all kinds of coloured plumes.’ Copley. 
Might, t w.f. To be terrified; alarmed. ‘Her 
herte ajUght’ Qo'wer. 

Might, t'y-f- To terrify; to alarm. 

Judas . . . tooke a speciall pleasure to see them 
mafiighted. Sir T. More. 

Moat (a-flotO, or a. [Prefix a, on, and 
gloat (which see).] 1. Borne on the water; 
floating’ ; swimming ; as, the ship is afloat— 
2. Fig. mowng; passing from place to place; 
in circulation; as, ariimouriscf^ouf.—3. Un- 
fixed; moving without guide or control; as, 
our affairs are all afloat. 

Moam (a-fonf). O'dv. ova. [Prefix «■, on, and 
foam.} In a foaming state; foaming; as, 
the water was all afioam. 

Afoot (a-fut'), adv. or a. [Prefix a, on, and 
foot} 1. On foot ; borne by the feet ; in a 
condition to walk, especially after sickness. 

He distinguished himself as a sick-nurse, till his 
poor comra& got afoot again. Carlyle, 

2. In action; in a state of being planned for 
execution ; as, a design is afioot. 

Afore ia-ibv’), adv. [Prefix a, at, and fiore; 
A. Sax. letfore, mtfiomn. Except as a nautical 
word a fiore is now obsolete or provincial in 
all its senses. It is almost uniformly em- 
ployed in Scotland for befiore.} Before, (u) 
In front; in the fore part; specifically {naiit), 
in the fore part of a vessel. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high a/ore 

His body, monstrous, horrible, and vast. Spenser. 

(&) In time foregone or past. 

If he never drank wine a/ore, it will go near to 

remove his fit. Shak. 

(c) Before, in position. 

Will you go on Shak. 

Afore (a-foi’O, conj. Rather than ; before. 

A/ore I'll 

Endure the tyranny of such a tongue, 

And such a pride . What will' you do?— 

Tell truth. B. fonson. 

More (a-f5r‘), 1. Before, (a) In time. 

If your diligence be not speedy, I shall be there 

afore you. Shai. 

(b) In position, station, or rank. 

In the Trinity none is afore or after another. 

Athanasian C 7 'eed. 


(c) In or into the presence of ; under the 
regard or notice of. ‘Afiove God, I speak 
simply.’ B. Jomon. ‘Notwithstanding all 
the dangers I laid afiore you.' B. Jonmn.— 
2. Naiit before; more towrarcl the head of a 
sliip than ; further forward or nearer the 
stem than ; as, afore the windlass. —A/ore 
the mast, applied to a common sailor wiio 
does duty on the main deck, and has no 
special office on board the ship. 

Aforegoing (a-foUgo-ing), a. Going before. 
See FoREGK)iNG-, which is chiefly used. 
Morehand (a-f6i‘'hand), adv. 1. In time 
previous ; by previous provision ; as, he is 
ready afiorehand. 

She is come aforekand to anoint my body. 

Mark xiv. S. 

2. Well advanced; not beliincUiand; hence, 
in satisfactory pecimiary circumstances; as, 
he is afiorehand viith. the world. * Afore- 
hand in ail matters of power. ’ Bacon. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

AforementionedCa-foFmen-shond), a. Men- 
tioned before in the same ^v^iting or dis- 
course. 

Aforenamed (a-for'namd), a. Named be- 
fore. 

Aforesaid (a-foUsed), a. Said, recited, or 
mentioned before, or in a preceding part. 
Aforethought (a-for'that), a. Thought of j 
beforehand; premeditated; prepense; as, i 
malice aforethought, w-hieh is required to 
constitute murder. 

Aforetime (a-fdr'tim), adv. In time past ; 
in a former time. 

For whatsoever things were %vritten aforetime were 
written for our learning. Rom. xv. 4. 

Aforne-caste, t a. {A form ~ afiore, and east ] 
Premeditated. Chaucer. 

A fortiori (a for-shi-oTi). [L.] For a stronger 
reason. In logic, a term employed in a chain 
of reasoning, to imply that what follows is 
a more powerful argument than what has 
been already adduced. It is also used by 
mathematicians in the same signification. 
Afoul (a-fouF), adv. or a. [Prefix a, on, and 
fold.] Not free; in collision; entangled; as, 
the brig ran afoul of the steamer. 

Mraid (a-f rad'), [O.E. affray d, afirayde, 

&c., pp. of the obsolete verb affray, to 
frighten. See Apfray.] Impressed -with 
fear or apprehension ; fearful : followed by 
of before the object of fear; as, to be afraid 
of death. 

Be of good cheer : it is I ; be not aft'aid. 

Mat. xi%'. 27, 

lAfiraid expresses a less degree of fear than 
terrified or f rightened. In colloquial lan- 
guage I am af raid is often nearly equivalent 
to I suspect, I am inclined to think, or the 
like, and is regularly used as a kind of polite 
introduction to a correction, objection, &c., 
or to make a statement sound less positive; 
as, I am afraid you are wrong. The word 
is not used attribiitively. 

Mraucesado (a-fran-tha-sa'TH6), n. [Sp.] 
A term given to the members of that party 
in Spain wiio, during the war of independ- 
ence (ISOS to 1814), allied themselves to the 
French. 

Afreet. See Afrit. 

Afresh (a-fresh'), adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
fresh.] Anew; again; after intermission. 

They crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh. 

Heb. vi. 6 . 

Mric (afrik), a. Same as A/ncan. ‘ A/nc 
shore.’ Milton. 

African (afrik-an), a. Pertaining to Africa, 
—African hemp, or African bowstring hemp, 
one of the names of the fibre obtained from 
the leaves of the Sanseviera guineensis, nat. 
order Liliaceaj, — African oak ov teak, a valu- 
able wood for some ship-building purposes, 
obtained from Oldfieldia africana, nat. 
order Eiiphorbiaceje. 

Mrican (afTik-an), n. 1. A native of Africa. 

2. The African marigold (Tagetes erecta). 
[Rare.] 

Africanism (af'rik-an-izm), n. A word, 
phrase, or custom peculiar to Africa. 
Africanize (af'rik-an-iz), v.t 1. To give an 
African character to. — 2. To place under 
negro domination. Bartlett. [American.] 
Afrigllt,t u. In fear; terrified. 

Myn herte is sore afright Chaticer. 

Afrit, Afreet (af-rit', af-retO, n. In Moham- 
medan myth, a powerful evil jinnee or de- 
mon. Written also Efreet, Afrite. 

Afront (a-frimt'), adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
front] In front. 

These four came all afront. Shak. 

Aft (aft), a. or adv. [A. Sax. ceft, eft, after, 
behind ; Goth, afta, from A, Sax. af, «*/, 


Goth, af, E. of. See After.] Faiit a word 
used to denote position at or near, or direc- 
tion towards the stern of a sliip; as, the cf’t 
part of the ship ; haul aft the main sheet, 
that is, further towards tlie stern. — Fore 
and aft, the whole length of a sliip. — Bight 
aft, in a direct line with the stern. 

Mt, Aften (aft, afn), adv. Oft; often. 
[Scotch.] 

Aftcastle (aft'kas-1), n. JSfaut. an elevation 
on the after-part of ships of war, for the 
purpose of fighting: opposed to /brccustZc. 
After (aft'er), a. [A. Sax. cefter, a compar. 
from a/, E. of, -ter being the compav. syllable, 
seen as ther in whether, hither, as dor in 
tender. See Of.] 1. Later in time; suiise- 
qiient ; succeeding ; as, an after period of 
life : in this sense often combined with the 
following noun; as, after-ages.— 2. Naiit. 
more aft, or to'vvards the stern of the ship ; 
as, the a/ter sails; a/fer hatchway. 

After (afUer), 1. Behind in place; as, 

men placed in a line one after another.— 

2. Later in time; as, a/ter supper. [This 
word often precedes a sentence, as a govern- 
ing preposition. 

After 1 am risen again, I will go before you into 
Galilee. Mat. xxvi, 32.] 

3. In pursuit of; in search of; engaged about; 
with or in desire for. 

After whom is the king of Israel come out ? 

I Sam. xxiv. 14. 

Ye shall not go after other gods. Deut. vi. 14. 

As the hart panteth afte)'' the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God. Ps. xlii. 1. 

4. In imitation of, or in imitation of the 
style of ; as, to make a thing a/?c>' a model; 
after the antique; after Raphael.— 5. Ac- 
cording to; in proportion to; in accordance 
with. ‘A/ter its intrinsic value.’ Bacon. 

O Lord deal not with us our sins . . . Neither 
reward us after our iniquities. Comtuon Prayer. 

6. According to the direction and influence 
of ; according to the demands or appetites 
of. 

For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die. 

Rom. viii. 13. 

7. Below in rank or excellence; next to; as, 
after Shakspere I class Milton as our great- 
est poet— 8. Concerning; as, to inquire after 
a person. —A/fer all, when all has been 
taken into view, and there remains nothing 
more to be added; at last; in fine; upon the 
whole ; at the most ; notwithstanding ; as, 
after all, things are not so bad as they 
looked. 

Mter (aft'6r), adv. 1, Later in time; after- 
wards ; as, it was about the space of three 
hours after. 

First, let her show her face, and after speak. Shak. 
2. Behind ; in pursuit ; as, to follow after, 

‘ I’ll after.’ Shak. [Though apparently an 
adverb the word is often, however, really a 
preposition, the object being understood.] 
After-age (aft'6r-aj), n. A later age or time; 
posterity. ‘For all succeeding time and 
after-age.’ Oldham. 

To thou shalt be writ the man. 

That with smooth air couldst humour best our 
tongue. Milton. 

Most commonly used in the plural. 

What an opinion will after-ages entertain of their 
religion? Addison. 

Mter-birth (aft'<^r-b6rth), n. That which 
is excluded from the uterus after the birth 
of a child ; it includes the placenta, part of 
umbilical cord, and the membranes of the 
ovum. Called also Seeundines. 

Mter-body (aft'er-bo-di), n. That part of 
a ship’s hull which is abaft the midships or 
dead-flat, as seen from the stern. The term 
is, however, more particularly used in ex- 
pressing the figure or shape of that part of 
the ship. 

After -bur then, t (aft'<!;r-ber-THen), n. The 
after-birth: a term frequently employed in 
the depositions relating to the birth of the 
Prince of ^yales in 1C8S. 

After-cabin (aft'er-kab-in), n. The best or 
stern cabin of a vessel. Sometimes called 
the Saloon. 

After-clap t (aft'er-ldap), n. An unexpected 
subsequent event; something happening 
after an affair is supposed to be at an end. 
‘Those dreadful aftcr-claps.’ South. 
After-come (aft'er-kum), n. What comes 
after ; consequence. ‘ And how are you to 
stand the Hogg. [Scotch.] 

After-cost (aft'er-kost), n. Later cost ; ex- 
pense after 'the execution of the. main de- 
sign. ■ 

After -crop (aft'^r-krop), n. The second 
crop in the same year. 


eh, chain; 6h, Sc. locTi; 


oijo; 3. job; h, Fr. to?i; ng, siw^; th, iJ^en; th, fMn; w, trig; wh, triag; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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After-damp (aft'er-dfimp), n. Choke-damp 
or carbomc iieid, foniul in coal-mines after 
an explosion of 'fire-damp or light carhnr- 
etted hydrogen. t 7 , 

After-designed (aft'or-de-sindL a. In mv, 
designed or specified aftenvards. 

After-eye (aft-er-f)> r.t. To keep one in 

Thou shouklst have made him 
As little as a crow, or less, ere let ^ 

To Tr/’/t’r-tn'i? him. ShaA:. 


After-feed (aftTn'-fed), n. The grass that 
grows after the first crop has been mown, 
and not cut a second time as after-math, 
but fed off. [Provincial.] 

Aftergame (affc'or-gam), n. A_ sulisequent 
game or expedient; a plan laid after the 
original scheme has failed. 


Our first design, my friend, h.as proved abortive; 
Still there remains an afterga^ne to play. Addison. 


After-grass (aft'er-fgras), n.. The second 
crop of grass from lands which have been 
previously mowed the same year. 

After-grief (aft'er-gref), n. Grief following 
on the first outburst. 


There are afto-griefs . . . which leave behind 
them scars never to' be effaced. Southey. 


After-growtll (aft'er-groth), n. A second 
growth or crop springing up after a pretious 
one has been removed ; hence, any form or 
development naturally arising after any 
change, social or moral. ‘ The after-growths 
which would have to be tom up or broken 
through.’ J. S. Mill 

After-guard (aft'er-gard), n. In the navy, 
the seamen who are stationed on the poop 
and quarter-deck of vessels to attend and 
work the after-sails, &c. 

After-help (aft'er-help), n.. Secondary help; 
subsidiary cause. Sir E. Sanclys. 
Afterhind (eft'er-hind), adv. [After, and 
Mnd, as in be/ifmi] Afterwards. Written 
also Aftcrhin, Afterliint. [Scotch.] 
After-hold (aft'er-hold), n. Naut that por- 
tion of the hold lying behmd tlie mainmast 

TheGtasgora was in flames, the steward havmgset 
fire to her while stealing rum out of the after-hold. 

Southey. 

After-hope (aftSr-hop), n. Future hope. 
B. Jonson. 

After-hours (after-ourz), n. pi Hours that 
follow ; time following. ‘ That after-hours 
with sorrmv chide us iiot.’ Shal\ 
Afterings (aft'er-ingz), n. yl. 1. The last 
milk drawn in milking; strokings.— -2. Latter 
part of a series of events. 

These are the afteriigs of Christ’s sufferings. 

Bp. Hall. 

After-leayiiigs (after-le-vingz), n. pi Ee- 
fiise. Wealc. 

After-life (aft'er-lif), n. 1. Future life; re- 
mainder of life. 


My dead face would ve.x her after-life. Te 7 tnyson. 

2. The life after death. 


After-love (aft'cr-liiv), n. Second or future 
love. 

Aftermath (aft 'or -math), n. [After and 
math. See Math. ] A second mowing of grass 
from the same land in the same season. 
Also called Lattermath, Itoiven, or Roiuett, 
and in some places, when left long on the 
ground. Fog. 

After-mentioned (aft-fir-men'shond), a. 
ilentioned or to be mentioned afterwards ; 
as, the after-mentioned persons. 

Aftermost (aft'en’-most), a. superl. [A. Sax. 
{jeftemest, ceftermest, a double superlative, 
mest being from ma-\-st, two superlative suf- 
fixes, The termination lia,s become falsely 
assimilated to most See Hindmost.] Hind- 
most; nearest the stern: opposed to 
foremost. 

Afterness _(aft'er-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing or coming after. [Eare.] 

Afternoon (aft'6r-nbn), ?i. The part of the 
day which follows noon, between noon and 
evening. 

Afternoon (aft'er-non), a. Eelating to the 
after part of the day; as, the afternomi 
watch. 

After-note (aft'6r-n6t), n. In music, the 
second or unaccented note, the first of every 
tw^o being naturally accented ; one or more 
small notes that are not appoggiaturas, but 
belong to the preceding instead of the suc- 
ceeding note. 

After-pains (aft'^r-panz), n. pi The pains 
which succeed childbirth. . 

After -part (aft'er-part), n. 1. The latter 
part.— -2, Maut. the part of a ship towards 
the stern. 

After-peak (aft'er-pek), n. Naut the con- 
tracted part of a vessel’s hold, which lies in 


the run or aftermost portion of the hold : 

in contradistinction to the /ore-pea/j-. 

After-piece (aft'er-pes), n. A short drama- 
tic entertainment performed after the prin- 
cipal perfox*mance. 

After-proof (aft 'dr -prof), n. Subsequent 
proof or evidence; a fact or piece of evidence 
subsequently becoming known. 

After-rake (aft'er-rak), n. Naut that part 
of the hull of a vessel which overhangs the 
after-end of the keel. 

After-sail (aft'er-sal), 01 . Naut one of the 
sails on the main and mizzen masts. 
After-study (aft'er-stu-di), n. ^ A study sub- 
sequent to another, or that is undertaken 
at some future time. 

As a slender introduction to the of logic, 

it is not to be despised. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

After-swarm (aft'6r-swarm), n. A swarm 
of bees which leaves the hive after the first. 
After-taste _(aft^6r-tast), n. A taste which 
succeeds eating or drinking. 

After-thought (aft'er-that), n. Eeflection 
after an act; some consideration that occurs 
to one’s mind too late, or after the perform- 
ance of the act to which it refers. 

After-thought, and idle care,^ 

And doubts of motley hue, and dark despair. 

Dry den. 

After-time (aft'er-tim), n. Succeeding 
time. 

Wheresoever I am sung or told, 

In aftci'-time, this also shall be known. Tennysoft. 

More commonly nsed in the plural. 

The mere possession of a fief, or even of a dignity, 
though originally a means of acquiring nobility, did 
not of itself confer it in after-times. Brougham. 

Afterward, Afterwards (aft'er-wArd, afF- 
6r-w6rdz), adv. [A. Sax. cefterweard. See 
Wakd.] In later or subsequent time. 
After-wise (aft'er-wiz), a. "Wise after the 
event; wise when it is too late; after-witted. 

There are such as we may call the after-’wise, who, 
when any project fails, foresaw all the inconveniences 
that would arise from it, though they kept their I 
thoughts to themselves. Addison. 

After -wit (aft'er-wit), n. 'W'isdoni that 
comes too late. 

There is no recalling of what’s gone and past ; so 
that a/ter-’wit comes too late when the mischief is 
done. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

A/ier-tvits are dearly bought. 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. South-well. 

After-witted (aft'6r-wit-ed), a. Character- 
ized by after-wit; circumspect when it is 
too late; after-wise. 

Our fashions of eating make us slothfull and un- 
lusty to labour . . . afier--!i>itied (as we call it), un- 
circumspect, inconsiderate, heady, rash. Tyndale. 

After-yard (aft'6r-yard), n. Naut. a yard 
belonging to the mizzen-mast. 

Aft-meal (aft'mel), n. A meal as an acces- 
sory to the main meal, as dessert to dinner; 
an after or late meal. 

At aft-meals who shall pay for the wine? Thynne, 

Aftmost (aft'most), a. Naut. situated 
nearest the stern. 

Aft-ward (aft'w6rd), adv. Naut towards 
the stem or liinder part of a vessel. 

Aga (a'ga), 71. [Turk, aghd, a great lord, 
commander.] In the Turkish dominions, a 
commander or chief officer. The title is 
given to various chief officers, whether civil 
or military, also to great landholders, and 
to the higher officers of the sultan’s seraglio. 
Spelled also A (//la. 

Agabanee (ag-a-ba'ne), n. A cotton fabric 
embroidered with silk made in Aleppo. 
Again (a-gen'), adv. [O.E. agen; A. Sax. 
agin, Cigegn, ongegn, 07igedn, again; gin, 
gedn, gegn, against. See Against.] 1. A 
second time; once more. 

I will not agam curse the ground. Gen. viii. 21. 

2. On another occasion. 

For unto which of the angels said he at any time, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee? And 
again, I mil be to him a father, and he shall be to 
me a son? And again, , . . Let all the angels of 
God worship him. Heb.'i. 5. 

3. On the other hand; on the contrary. 

The one is my sovereign , . . . 

. . . . . . the other nrgrtfn 

Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wronged. 

4. Moreover; besides; further. 

there is sprung up 

An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer. Shah. 

5. In return; hack; in aiwer; in restitution. 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows ; 

Aiid I did never ask it you Shah. 

Bring us word which way we shall go. 

■Dfiut. i. 22. . 

C. Anywhere else; in any other place. 

There is not in the world irgrtJVr such a spring and 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


seminary of brave military people as in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon. 

[The general idea involved in this WT*rd is 
that of return or repetition ; as in these 
phrases — give it hack again; give him .as 
much again, that is, the same quantity once 
more or repeated, <&c. There is an idioma- 
tic use of the word in such phrases as, he 
struck it till it rung ajp'ctfn, implying energy 
on the part of the subject or actor, and re- 
ciprocal action or return on that of the oli- 
ject. 

He laughed till the glasses on the sideboard rang 
agaijt. Dic&ejis.] 

—Again and again, often ; with frequent 
repetition. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two hasty read- 
ings ; it must be repeated agam and again. Loche. 

Again (a-ganT a-gen'), [O.E. and Sc.] 

1, Against. 

Through treason, him wrought. Shelton. 

2. Toward; in the direction to meet. 

And praide him for to ride again the qnene. 

Chaucer. 

Againbuy t (a-gan'M), r.t To redeem. 

We hopeden that he should have againhought 
Israel. . IVicklijffe. 

Againrising t (a-gan'riz-ing), n, Eesurrec- 
tion. ‘The againrising of deede men.' 
WicUiffe. 

Againsawt (a-gan'sa), n. Contradiction. 
Againsayt ( a-gen 'sil), v.t [Again for 
against, ^ and say.] To gainsay; to speak in 
opposition to. 

Against (a-genst'), [O.E, agenes, 

ayens, agayns, ongaenes, A. Sax. td-gegnes, 
against. The es is an adverbial or genii ter- 
mination and the t does not properly belong 
to the word, having been added, like that 
in amidst, betwixt The A. Sax. gegn, again 
or against, is only nsed in compounds; it is 
the same as gain in gainsay, Icel. gegn, Sw. 
gen, G. gegen, against. ] 1. Opposi te in place; 
alireast; as, a ship is against the mouth of a 
river ; in this sense it is often preceded by 
over, 

Aaron lighted the lamps thereof ovti- against the 
candlestick. Num. viii, 3. 

2. In opposition to; in contrariety to ; ad- 
verse or hostile to; as, twenty votes against 
ten; this change of measures is us; 

against law, reason, or public opinion. 

His hand will be against every man. Gen. xvi. 12. 

I 3, Towards or upon; so as to meet; in an 
j opposite direction to; as, to strike against 
\ a rock; the rain beats against the wihdov” 
to ride against the wind. -—4, Bearing or 
resting upon; as, to lean against a wall.— • 
5 . In provision for ; in preparation for. 

Agai/ist the day of my burying hath she kept this. 

Jn, xii. 7. 

—Agaimt time, as in the phrases, a match 
against time, a race against time, signifies 
that some specified things have to be done 
or distance run before the close of a given 
time. 

I always felt as if I was riding a race against 
time. Dichens. 

Againstand t (a-gen'stand), t [Again for 
against, and stand.] To oppose; to with- 
stand. 

Agait (a-gat'), adv. Same as Agate. 
Agalactia (a-ga-iak'ti-a), n. [Gr. a, priv., 
and gala, galaetos, milk.] A deficiency of 
milk in a mother after child-birth, 
Agal-agal (a'gal-a'gal), n. Same as Agar- 
agar. 

Agalaxy (ag'a-lak-si), 7i. Same as A galactki. 
Agalloch (ag-'al-ok), ?i. Same as A ga llochum. 
Agallocbum (a-gal'lok-um), n. [Gr. agal- 
lochon. Origin unknown.] name given to 
tw'o kinds of fragrant wood largely used by 
the orientals as supplying a perfume. The 
agallochum of Cochin-China is obtained from 
Aloexylon Agallochmn, a leguminous tree 
growing in tlie mountainous regions of that 
country; while the Indian variety is the 
■wood, of Aquilaria Agallocha, a large tree 
inhabiting Silhet. Both woods abound in 
resin and an essential oil which yield the 
highly esteemed perfume used as incense 
ill religious ceremonies. Agallochum is sup- 
posed by some to be the almug-trce of Scrixs- 
ture. Called also Agal-ioood, Eagle-imod, 
Lign-aloes, and Calambac. 

Agalma (a-gal'ma), «. [Gr., an image.] In 
law, the impression or image of anything 
upon a seal. 

Agalmatolite (a-gal-mat'6-lit), 71. [Gr. 
agalma, image, and lithos, stone.] A name 
given to a soft stone found in China and 
resembling steatite. It is a clay-slate al- 
tered by heat, and by the addition of alka- 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. Uy- 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 
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lies fi'om the decomposition of felspar. It 
contains no magnesia, but otherwise has 
the characters of steatite. It can be cut 
'ni.th the knife and polished ; and in Cliina 
is thus formed into works of art, as gro* 
tesque figures, pagodas, &c. Called also 
Figure-stone, Lard-stone, imd. Fagoditc. 

Agal-WOOd (a''gal-wu.d), [Usually cor- 
rupted to .©x^rile-icood.] See A€rAtLOG_HTJM. 

Agaiaa (ag'a-ma), n. [N ative name in Guinea. ] 
A genus of small saurian reptiles, family 
Iguanidse. A. egyptiaca changes its colour 
like the chameleon. 

AgaJUse (ag'am-e), n. pt [Gr. a,, priv., and 
^ciuios, marriage.] A name given by some 
authors to the large division of floweriess 
or cryptogamic plants, wliich were sup- 
posed formerly to be without the sexes of 
the more perfect plants. 

Agaml (ag''a-mi), n. [Native name.] The 



Agarr.i {Psopkia crepiians). 


PsopMa an interesting grallatorial 

bird, family Gruidee, a native of South Ame- 
rica, often called the golden-breasted trum- 
peter. It is of the size of a pheasant, runs 
with great speed, is easily tamed, and be- 
comes as docile and attached to man as a 
dog. 

Agamic (a-gam1k),». [Gr. (i,priv., and 
marriage.] In zool. applied to reproduction 
without the congress of individuals of the 
opposite sex, as by fission, budding, encyst- 
ment, or parthenogenesis. 

Agamidse (a-gam'i-de), n. pi [Agama, the 
name of a lizard, and -idee, family termina- 
tion.] A family of lacertilian reptiles, allied 
to the Iguanidse, characterized by the ab- 
sence of palatal teeth, a depressed head, 
inflated skin, and by the caudal scales being 
imbricated. There are many genera found 
both in the Old and in the New World. See 
iGTTANIDiE. ' 

Agamist (ag^am-ist), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
gamos, marriage. ] One who does not marry; 
one who refuses or rej ects marriage, ‘ Aga- 
mists and wilful rejecters of matrimony.' 
Foxe, Boole of Martyrs. 

Agamogenesis (a-gam'o- 3 en"e-sis), n. [Gr, 
a, priv., gamos, marriage, emdi. genesis, repro- 
duction.] In zool the production of young 
mthout the congress of the sexes, one of 
the phenomena of alternate generation; par- 
thenogenesis. See AGAMIC. 
Agamogenetic (a-gam'd-jen'et"ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to agamogenesis ; produced 
•without the congress of the se.xes, 

Agamoid (ag'anf-oid), a. Pertaining to the 
Agamidee, 

Agamous (ag'am-us), a. [Gr. a, neg., and 
gamos, marriage.] In lot of or pertaining 
to the Agamfo (which see). 

Agapantims (ag-a-pan'thus), n. [Gr. agape, 
love, and anthos, a flower.] A small genus 
of ornamental plants belonging to the nat. 
order Liliacete. The species are perennial 
herbs from South Africa, with large umbels 
of bright blue flo-svers. They have been 
long ill cultivation. 

Agape (a-gap'), adv. or a. [Pi*eflx a, on, and 
gape.} Gaping, as with wonder, expecta- 
tion, or eager attention; having the mouth 
wide open. 

Thou art not cewne to see this courtly show. 

Which sets the young" agape, yoa 7 tna Baillie. 

Agape (ag'a-pe), w. {Grv. agape, love.1 Among 
the primitive Christians a love-feast or feast 
of charity, held before or after the commun- 
ion, when contributions were made for the 
poor. Such feasts were held at first without 
scandal, but afterwards being abused, they 
were condemned at the Council of Carthage, 
A.I). S97. 

Agapemone (ag-a-pem'o-ne), n. [Gr. agape, 
love, mdmone, abode,fromm(f3?2o, to remain.] 
The abode of love; an association of men and 


women living promiscuously on a common 
fund. Brewer. 

AgapMte (ag'a-fit), ». [After a naturalist 
Agaphi. ] A name sometimes given to the 
turquoise, more especially the fine blue 
variety of that stone. 

Agar-agar (a'gar-a'gar), n. The native name 
of Ceylon moss or Bengal isinglass, a dried 
sea- weed, the Gracilarm lichenoides, much 
used in the East for soups and jellies. 

Agaric (a-gariik), n. [Gr, agariJeon, a fungus 
used as tinder, from Agaria, according to 
Dioscorides, a town of Sarmatia, where this 
fungus abounded.] One of the fungi that 
form the genus Agaricus. By the old herbal- 
ists the name had a wider range, including 
the corky forms growing on trunks of trees, 
like the ‘female agaric’ (PoZyjpoma ojicm- 
alis), to which the word was originally ap- 
plied. See Aqaeicus and Polypokus.— 
ric mineral, mountain-millc, or mountain- 
meal, one of the purest of the native carbon- 
ates of lime, found chiefly in the clefts of rocks 
and at the bottom of some lakes in a loose 
or semi-indurated form resembling a fungus. 
The name is also applied to a stone of loose 
consistence found in Tuscany, of which bricks 
may be made so light as to float in water, and 
of which the ancients are supposed to have 
made their floating bricks. It is a hydrated 
silicate of magnesium, mixed with lime, alu- 
mina, and a small quantity of iron. 

Agaxicia (a-ga-rish'i-a), n. [Prom Agarims, 
a genus of fungi] The mushroom madre- 
pore, a genus of coral madrepores, so named 
from their resemblance to mushrooms. 

AgaricM (a-garii-sFm), n. pi A group of 
fungi having the fruit-bearing surface ar- 
ranged in radiating gills, as in the mush- 
rooms and toad-stools. 

Agaricus (a-gar'ik-us), n. [See Agaeic.] A 
large and important genus of f un^, charac- 
terized by having a fleshy cap or pileus, and 
a number of radiating plates or gills on 



Agaricus disseminatus. 


which are produced the naked spores. The 
majority of this species are furnished with 
stems, but some are attached to the objects 
on which they grow by their pilens. Over a 
thousand species are known, and are ar- 
ranged in five sections according as the 
colour of their spores is white, pink, brown, 
purple, or black. Many of the species are 
edible like the common mushroom (A. cam- 
pestris), and supply a delicious article of 
food, while others are deleterious and even 
poisonous. See Musheoom. 

Agast. See Aghast. 

Agastric (a-gas'trik), a. [Gr. a, “without, and 
gaster, gastros, belly.] Without a stomach 
or proper intestinal canal, as the tape-worm. 
Agate (a-gatO, adv. [Prefix a, on, and gate, 
a road, a way. See Gate.] On the way; 
going; agoing; in motion. ‘Set him agate 
again.’ Old play. ‘Set the bells agate.* 
Cotgrave. [Old and Provincial English and 
Scotch.] 

Agate (ag'at), n. [Fr. agate; L. achates, be- 
cause found near a river of that name in 
Sicily.] 1. A siliceous semi -pellucid com- 
pound mineral, consisting of bands or layers 
of various colours blended together, the 
base generally being chalcedony, and this 
mixed with variable proportions of jasper, 
amethyst, quartz, opal, heliotrope, and car- 
nelian. The varying manner in which these 
materials are arranged causes the agate 
when polished to assume some characteristic 
appearances, and thus certain varieties are 
distinguished, as the ribbon agate, the for- 
tification agate, the zone agate, the star 
agate, the moss agate, the clouded agate, 
&c. In some agates vegetable or animal 
remains have been observed imbedded. 
Agate is chiefly found in trap-rocks and 
serpentine, often in the form of nodules, 
called geodes. Agates are esteemed the least 
valuable of the precious stones. They are 
cut and polished in large quantities at 
Oberstein in Saxony, where also artificial 


means are used to produce striking varieties 
of colour in these stones. In Scotland also 
they are cut and polished, under the name 
oi Scotch pebbles. They are used for rings, 

' seals, cups, beads, boxes, handles of small 
utensils, <fcc. Agate is used by Shakspere 
as a symbol of littleness or smallness, from 
the little figures cut in these stones when 
set in rings, 

I was never manned with an agate till now. 

2 Henry IV. act I, sc, 2. 

2, An instrument used by gold-wire drawers, 
so called from the agate in the middle of it. 
S. Faut the cap for the pivots of the com- 
pass-cards, so named because formed of a 
hard siliceous stone, a chalcedony or car- 
nelian, &c.— A Injpnntmij', a land of tj^e, 
called also Ruby (which see). 

Agathis (ag’a-this), 7i. Same as Dammar a, 
Agathodsemoa (ag'ath-b-de"'mon), n, [Gr. 
agathos, good, and daimon, a spirit. ] The 
good genius or spirit, a divinity to whom 
the ancient Greeks drank a cup of unmixed 
wine at the end of every repast. 
Agathosma (a-ga-thoz’ma), n. [Gr. agathos, 
pleasant, and osme, smell. ] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Eutacese, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Eaflirs mix the 
dried and powdered leaves of A, pidchella 
with the grease with which they smear their 
bodies, giving them a smell unbearable by 
Europeans. 

Agathotes (a-gath'o-tez), n. [Gr. agathotes, 
excellence,] A genus of plants found in 
India, nat. order Gentianacese. The A. 
CMrayta is the officinal cMretta (W'hieh see). 
Agatiferoas (ag-at-if '6f-ns), a. [E. agate, 
and L. fero, to produce.] Containing or 
producing agates. Craig. 

Agatine (ag’at-in), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling agate. 

Agatize (ag'at-iz), v.t. To change into agate. 
—Agatized loood, a land of hornstone f oimed 
by petrifaction. 

Agaty (ag’at-i), a. Of the nature of agate. 

‘ An agaty flint.’ Woodtvard. 

Agave (a-ga've), 7i. [Gr. agauos, noble.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Amaryllidaceje, 
comprehending the American aloe. The 
plants are generally large, and have a mas- 
sive tuft of fleshy leaves ’with a spiny apex. 
They live for many years— ten to seventy- 
before flo'wering. When this takes place 
the tall flowering stem springs from the 
centre of the tuft of leaves, and grows very 
rapidly until it reaches a height of 15, 20, 
or even 40 feet, bearing towards the end a 
large number of flow’ers. The best-known 
species is A. americana, 'which was intro- 
duced into Europe in 1561. This yields many 
important products. The sap, obtained in 
abundance from the plant when the flower- 
ing stem is just ready to burst forth, pro- 
duces, when fermented, a beverage resem- 



American Aloe {Agave americana). 


bling cider, called by the Mexicans pulque. 
The fibres of the leaves are formed into 
thread and ropes, and an extract of the 
leaves is used as a substitute for soap; the 
flower-stem, when withered, is cut up into 
slices to form razor-strops. 

Agazedt (a-gazdO, pp, or a, [This may be 
either a word independently formed from 
prefix a, on or at, and the noun gaze^at 
gaze, or simply another form of aghast, 
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modified by tlie influence and somewhat 
similar meaning of gaze. See AGHAST.] 
Grazing with astonishment 

The French exclaim'd the devil was in arms; 

All the vrhole army stood agazed on him. 5 ha&. 

Age GW, n. [Fr. dge; O.Fr. cage, and edage, 
through rustic or L.L. mtatioum, from 
L (siccs, retatis, an abbrev. of cBvitas, from 
cevum, life-time, age, which word is really 
the same as the Gr. aiif)on, life-time, 
eternity, and allied to aei, everj Skr. dy, in 
dyus, life, and also to E. aye. Eternal is 
also from 1. A period of time re- 

presenting the whole or a part of the dura- 
tion of any individual thing or being ; the 
time during which an individual has existed 
or may exist; as, the age of a man; the age 
of a plant; the age of the world, or of a 
rock; my age is twenty years. 

Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of 

Luke in. 23. 

% The latter part of life or long-continued 
duration ; the lapse of time, especially as 
affecting a person’s physical powers ; the 
state of "being old; oldness. 

The eyes of Israel were dim for age. Gen, xlviii. 10. 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale^ 

Her infinite variety. Shak. 

Z. One of those periods or stages of dev(3lop- 
ment into which human life may be divided, 
as marked by certain characteristics; time 
of life; as, life is divided into four ages, 
infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. Shak, 

4. The state of having arrived at maturity; 
mature years; maturity. 

He is of age, ask him. Jn, ix. 21. 

5 . Specifically, the completion of the first 
twenty-one years of one’s life, at which time 
one is legally master of his actions; as, he is 
of age; to come of age; to be under age: 
also called fidl age, before which time a 
person is called an infant. 

A male at twelve years old may take the oath of 
allegiance, at fourteen is at years of discretion, so far, 
at least, that he may enter into a binding marriage, 
or consent or disagree to one contracted before, and 
at twenty-one he is at his own disposal, and may 
alien his lands, goods, and chattels. .... nge 
in male or female is twenty-one years, which age is 
completed on the day preceding the twenty-first an- 
niversary of a person’s birth. Wharto 7 i. 

6. A particular period of history, as distin- 
guished from others; a historical epoch; as, 
the golden Uf/e; the age of heroes or of 
chivalry. 

The age ot chivalry is gone. Burke. 
Intent on her, who rapt in glorious dreams, 

The second-sight of some Astrman age. 

Sat compass’d with professors. Temiysoit. 

The Homeric poems may be regarded by the 
student of history as great pictures of political and 
social life, illustrating the whole variety of Greek ex- 
perience down to the close of that which saw the 

tides of .-Eolic, Ionic, and Doric migration flow from 
the west to the east of the ^Egean. Prof. febb. 

The age is often used of the present as a 
historical period; the times we live in; as, 
to fully understand the spirit of the age. As 
regards the periods fancifully spoken of as 
the golden, the silver, and the iron age, see 
under these adjectives.— 7. The people who 
live at a particular period; hence, a genera- 
tion and a succession of generations; as, 
ages yet unborn. *The mystery hid from 
ages.* Col 1 26.— 8. A century; the period 
of one hundred years. 

Henry. . . justly and candidly apologizes for these 
£veages. Hallam. 

9. Great length of time; protracted period; 
as, I haven't seen you for an age. ‘To- 
morrow, and that’s mage away.' Tennyson. 

10. Old people generally. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 

Goldsmith. 

—Age of the moon, the time elapsed since 
her last conjunction with the sun.— (rfioZopic 
age f or period, one of those divisions or 
periods into which geologic time has been 
classified according to the prevalence of 
certain animal or vegetable forms, and the 
comparative antiquity or recentness of or- 
ganic remains in the strata; as, the mesozoic 
a^e, the age of reptiles, &c.— The ArcJimolo- 
gital xiges or Periods are three— the Stone 
Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age, these 
names being given in accordance with the 
materials employed for weapons, imple- 
ments, &c., during the particular period. 
The Stone Age has been subdivided into 


two— the PalseolitMc and Neolithic. (See 
these words.) The word age in this sense 
has no reference to the lapse of time, but 
simply denotes the stage at which a people 
has arrived in its progress towards civiliza- 
tion. There are tribes yet in their stone 
age. Neither do the more primitive imple- 
ments necessarily disappear on the appear- 
ance of those of a more advanced stage, 
stone implements being yet to some extent 
employed in Britain. The phrase Stone 
Age, therefore, merely marks the period 
before the use of bronze, and Bronze Age 
that before the employment of iron, among 
any specific people. — Syn. Time, period, 
generation, date, era, epoch, maturity, ripe- 
ness. 

Age (aj), v.i. To grow old; to assume the 
appearance of old age; as, he ages rapidly. 

I am aging: that is, I have a whitish, or rather a 
light-coloured hair here and there. Laftdor. 

Age (aj), v.t To leave to the influence of 
time; to bring to maturity, or to a state fit 
for use; to give the character of age or ripe- 
ness to; as, to age wine; to age clay, (fee. 
Aged(aj'ed), a. 1. Old; having lived long; 
having lived almost the usual time allotted 
to that species of being; applied to animals 
or plants; as, an aged man, or an aged oak. 

2. Having a certain age; having lived; as, a 
man aged forty years. 

Agedly (aj’ed-li), adv. Like an aged person. 
Agedness (aj'ed-nes), n. The state or con- 
dition of being old; oldness. 

Custom without truth is but agedness of error. 

Miltoft, 

Agee (a-jeO, adv. Same as Agee. 

Ageless (ajles), a. Without age; without 
definite limits of existence, 

Agen t (a-genO, adv. Again. 

Borne far asunder by the tides of men, 

Like adamant and steel they meet agen. 

Dryden. 

Agency (a'jen-si), n. [L.L. agentia, from L. 
agens, ppr. of ago, to act. See Act.] 1. The 
state of being in action or of exerting power; 
action ; operation ; instrumentality, ‘ The 
agency of providence in the natural world.’ 
Woodward.— '2,. The office of an agent or fac- 
tor; business of an agent intrusted with the 
concerns of another; as, the principal pays 
the charges of agency. 

Agend (a'jend), n. [Contr. for L, agen- 
dum.} Something that is to be done; spe- 
cifically in theol. a thing to be done, in con- 
tradistinction to a thing to be believed. See 
Agendum, 1. 

For the matter of our worship, our credends, our 
agends are all according to the rule. Wilcock. 

Agendum (a-jen'dum), n. pi. Agenda (a- ' 
jen'da). [L. from ago, to do.] 1. Something ' 
to be done, transacted, or attended to ; an 
item of business coming before a meeting ; 
in theol. a duty. ‘ The moral and religious 
credenda and agenda of any good man.’ 
Coleridge.— 2. pi. used as sing, (a) Memo- 
randa; a memorandum -book, (b) A church 
service; a ritual or liturgy. 

Agenesis (a-jen'e-sis), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
genesis, generation.] In physiol, any ano- 
maly of organization, consisting in absence 
or imperfect development of parts. 

Agent (a'jent), a. [L. agens, agentis, acting. 
See Act.] Acting; opposed to patient, or 
sustaining action. ‘The body agent. 'Bacon. 
[Rare.] 

Agent (a'jent), n. [See the adjective.] 1. An 
actor; one that exerts power, or has the power 
to act; as, a moral agent— Z. An active power 
or cause; that which has the power to pro- 
duce an effect; as, heat is a powerful agent. 
In physics, anything which has power to act 
upon something else is an agent; in chem. 
substances which occasion the decomposi- 
tion of others, or produce a chemical change 
on other bodies, are called agents; in. med. 
anything which affects or tends to affect the 
human body is called an agent— Z. A sub- 
stitute, deputy, or factor; one intrusted 
with the business of another ; an attorney, 
solicitor, or other representative of a per- 
son, the person represented being called the 
principal in relation to his agent.— 
agents, in Twd. causes of disease; therapeutic 
agents, the means of treating disease.— A 
voluntary or free agent is one that may do 
or not do any action, and has the conscious 
perception that his actions result from the 
exercise of his own will. —Agent and patient, 
in law, a person who is both the doer of a 
thing and the party to whom it is done; 
thus when a person who owes money to 
another dies and makes the creditor his 
executor the latter may retain out of the 


estate as much as satisfies his claim, and is 
thus said to be agent and patient. 

Agential (a- jen'shal), a. Pertaining to an 
agent or agency. 

AgentsMpt (ii'jent-ship), n. The office of 
an agent; agency. Bea%L & FI. 

Ageratum (a-jer'a-tum), n. [Gr. a, without, 
free from, and geras, geratos, old age.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order CompositVe. A, 
mexicamim is a well-known flower-border 
annual, 1| foot high, with dense lavender- 
blue heads, which keep their colour long. 
Ageustia (a-gus'ti-a), n. [Gr. a, priv,, and 
geuomai, to taste.] In med. a defect or loss 
of taste, often seen in colds and fevers, or 
from palsy of the tongue. 
Aggelatioilt(a-jel-a’shon),«. [L.L. aggelatio, 
aggelationis—li. ag for ad, to, and gelo, gela- 
tum, to freeze, from gelu, ice.] Concretion 
of a fluid into ice. Sir T. Broione. 
AggeneratiOEt (a-jen'6r-a"shon), n. [L. ag 
for ad, to, and E. generation.} The state of 
becoming absorbed in and so as to form 
part of another substance. Sir T. Browne. 
Agger (aj'er), n. [L., from ad, to, and gero, 
to carry.] A Latin term signifying an earth- 
work or any artificial mound or rampart 
made use of in the attack and defence of a 
military position. 

Aggerate (aj'6r-at), v.t [L. aggero, agger- 
atum, to form a heap.] To heap up. Bailey. 
Aggeration (aj-dr-a'shon), n. A heaping; 
accumulation. ‘Aggerations of sand.’ Ray. 
[Rare.] 

Aggerose (aj'dr-os), a. In heaps, or formed 
in heaps. Dana. 

Aggestt (ad-jest'), v.t [L. aggero, aggestimi 
—ag for ad, to, and gero, to carry.] To heap 
up. 

The violence of the waters aggested the earth. 

Fuller. 

Agglomerate (ag-glom'dr-at), V.t pret. &pp. 
agglome7'ated;p'pr. agglo7nerating. [L. agglo- 
meo'o—ad, and glomero, to wind into a ball, 
from glomus, a ball of yarn, kindred with 
globus, a globe.] To collect or gather into 
a mass. ‘ In one agglomerated cluster hung. ‘ 
Young. 

Agglomerate (ag-glom'dr-at), v.i. To gather, 
grow, or collect into a ball or mass. ‘Hard, 
agglomerating salts.’ Thomson. 
Agglomerate (ag-glom'er-at), 71 . In geol. a 
collective name for masses consisting of 
angular fragments ejected from volcanoes: 
when the mass consists of fragments worn 
and rounded by water it is called a conglo- 
7nerate. Called also Coarse Ash. 
Agglomerate, Agglomerated (ag-glom'dr- 
at, ag-glom'er-at-ed), a. Gathered into a 
ball or mass ; specifically, in bot collected 
into a head, as the stamens in Anona or 
Magnolia, or the male flowers in a pine-tree. 
Agglomeration (ag-glom'«^r-a^'shon), 71 . 
1. The act of agglomera’ting or state of being 
agglomerated; the state of being gathered 
into a ball or mass.— 2. That which is ag- 
glomerated; a collection; a heap. 
Agglomerative (ag-gloiiTer-at-iv), a. Dis- 
posed or having a tendency to gather to- 
gether or collect. 

Taylor is eminently discursive, accumulative, and 
(to use one of his own words) agglomerative, 

Coleridge. 

Agglntinant (ag-glii'tin-ant),?i. Any viscous 
substance %vhxch agglutinates or unites other 
substances by causing an adhesion ; any ap- 
plication which tends to unite parts which 
have too little adhesion. 

Agglntinant (ag-gliYtin-ant), a. Uniting as 
glue; tending to cause adhesion. ‘Some- 
thing strengthening and agglutiiumt’ Gray. 
Agglutinate (ag-glu'tin-at), v.t pret. &pp. 
agglutinated; ppr. agglutinating. [L. agglu- 
tino — ad, and glutmo, from gluten, glue. 
See Glue.] To unite or cause to adhere, 
as with glue or other viscous substance; to 
unite by causing an adhesion of substances. 
Agglutinate (ag-glu'tin-at), a. United as by 
glue; joined.— A ggZwtmate languages, lan- 
guages in the second stage of development, 
or that midway between the monosyllabic 
and inflectional stages. The suffixes for in- 
flection are glued to the root, but retain a 
kind of independence, and are felt to be 
distinct from the body of the word; the 
root stands at the head Of the word and 
undergoes no modification, while the suffixes 
often undergo vowel modification by what 
has been called the law of harmony, every 
such ending having two forms, one with a 
heavy vowel and another with a light, these 
forms being employed in conformity with 
the character of the vowel in the root, 
thus, from Turk, baba, father, we have baba- 
Iar-u7n-da7i, from our fathers, but from 
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dedeh, grandfather, deda-ler -in-den, from 
their grandfathers. Called also Agglutin- 
ative, Agglutinating, Polysynthetic, or Ter- 
mmational Languages. 

Agglutinating ( ag-glu'tin-at-ing), a. In 
philol. characterized by agglutination; ag- 
glutinate. See AGGLUTINATE, a. 
Agglutination (ag-glu'tin-a"shon),n. 1. The 
act of uniting by glue or other tenacious 
substance; the state of being thus united; 
adhesion of parts. ~ 2. In pldlol the most 
characteristic feature of the Turanian lan- 
guages, consisting in a union of formative 
elements with roots in such a way that both 
retain a land of semi-independence and the 
root is never obscured. See Agglutinate, a. 

In ihe Aryan languages the modifications of words, 
comprised under declension and conjugation, were 
likewise originally e.-cpressecl by aggl'.iimatioK. But 
the component parts began soon to coalesce, so as to 
form one integral word,' liable in its turn to phonetic 
corruption to' such an extent that it became impos- 
sible, after a time to decide which %vas the root and 
TiYhich the modificatory element. Mctx Miiiier. 

Agglutinative (ag-glu^tiii-at-iv),«. l. Tend- 
ing or having power to agglutinate or unite; 
having power to cause adhesion; as, an ag~ 
glutinatim substance.— -2. In philol. exhi- 
biting or characterized by the formative 
process known as agglutination; agglutin- 
ate; as, an agglutinative language. 

There was a very good reason why the Turanian 
languages should have remained in this second or 
agglutinative stage. It was felt essential that the 
radical portion of each word should stand out in dis- 
tinct relief and never be obscured or absorbed, as 
happens in the third or inflectional stage. 

Max Muller. 

Aggracet (ag-grasO, ut. l. To show grace 
or favour to. Syeeiiser.—% To make beau- 
tiful or graceful. 

And that which all faire workes doth most aggrace. 
The art which all that wrought appeared in no place. 

Spenser. 

Aggracet (ag-gras'.), Kindness; favour. 

‘ Courteous aggrace. ’ Spenser. 
Aggrandizable (ag'gran-diz-a-bl), a. Capa- 
ble of being aggrandized. 

Aggrandizatibn (ag'gran-diz-a"shon), n. 
The act of aggrandizing. 

No part of the body will consume by the aggran- 
distaiwn of the other, but all motions will be orderly, 
and a just distribution be to all parts. If-'aierhoHse. 

Aggrandize (ag^gran-diz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
aggrandized; ppr. aggrandizing. [I'r. agran- 
dir—L. prefix ag for ad, to, and grandis, 
grand,] 1. To make great or greater in 
power, wealth, rank, or honour ; to exalt; 
as, to aggrandize a family. ‘ His scheme for 
aggrandizing his son.’ Prescott. ~'2.\ To 
magnify or exaggerate. 

If we trust to fame and reports these may proceed 
, . . from small matters aggrandized. Jf'cllaston. 

3. To widen the scope of; to enlarge, ex- 
tend, or elevate. 

These furnish us with glorious springs and me- 
diums to raise and aggrandize our conceptions. 

Watts. 

4. t To increase. ‘Aggrandize their tor- 
tures.’ Sir T. Herlert.—M^. To augment, 
exalt, promote, prefer, advance, enlarge, 
increase. 

Aggrandize (ag'gran-diz), v.i. To grow or 
become greater. ‘Follies, continued till old 
age, do aggrandize and become horrid.’ Bp. 
Hall. [Kare.] 

Aggrandizement (ag'gran-diz-meiit), n. The 
act of aggrandizing ; the state of being ex- 
alted in power, rank, or honour; exaltation; 
enlargement; as, the emperor seeks only 
the aggrandizement of his own family. 

The chief movers and mainsprings were the papal 
and the imperial powers; the aggrandizement or 
diminution of which has been the drift of almost all 
the politics, intrigues, and wars which have employed 
and distracted Europe to this day. Burke. 

SXN, Augmentation, exaltation, enlarge- 
ment, advancement, promotion, preferment, 
Aggrandizer (ag'gran-diz-6r), n. One that 
aggrandizes or exalts in power, rank, or 
honour. 

Aggrappest (ag-grapsO, n. pi. [O.Fr.; Fr. 
agrafe, a hook; O.H.G. krapfo, a clasp; 
allied to E. gra,l},&c.'\ Hooks and eyes used 
in armour or in ordinary costume. 
Aggratet (ag-grat'), v. t. [It. aggratare—L. ag 
for ad, to, and gratus, pleasing.] To please. 

Each one sought his lady to aggraie. Spe7tsey. 

Aggravablet (ag'gra-va-bl), a. Calculated 
to aggravate; capable of aggravating. 

This idolatry is tlie more discernible and aggra- 
vahle in the invocation of saints and idols. 


Ford’s a knave, and I aggraruate his style {that 
is, add to his titles) : thou, Master Brook, sbalt know 
him for a knave and cuckold. Skak. 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store. Shak. 

2. To make worse, more severe, or less toler- 
able ; to make more enormous, or less ex- 
cusable ; to intensify ; as, to aggravate the 
evils of life; to aggravate pain or punish- 
ment. ‘To aggravate the horrors of the 
scene.’ Prescott— To exaggerate; to give 
colouring to in description ; to give an ex- 
aggerated representation of; as, io aggravate 
circumstances.— 4. To provoke ; to irritate; 
to tease. [Colloq.] 

I was so aggravated that I almost doubt if I did 
know. Dickens. 

Syn. To heighten, raise, make worse, in- 
crease, magnify, exaggerate, tease, irritate. 
Aggravating (ag'gra-vat-ing), p. and a. 

1. Provoking; annoying; colloquially applied 
to persons as well as things ; as, he is an 
aggravating fellow. ‘Which makes it only 
the more aggravating.' Thackeray.— % In 
law, making worse or more heinous; as, ag- 
gravating circumstances. 

Aggravatingly (ag‘gra-vat-ing-li), adv. In 
an aggravating manner. 

Aggravation O^g-gra-va'shon), n. 1. The act 
of making worse; used of evils, physical or 
moral; hence, the act of increasing severity 
or heinousness ; addition to that which is 
evil or improper; as,, tm aggravation ot pain, 
grief, or crime.— 2. Exaggeration in a repre- 
sentation; heightened description. 

Accordingly they got a painter by the knight’s 
directions to add a pair of whiskers to the face, and 
by a little aggravation of the features to change it 
into the Saracen’s Head. Addisott. 

3. Provocation; irritation. Dickens. [Colloq.] 
Aggregate (ag'gre-gat), v.t pret. & pp. ag- 
gregated; ppr. aggregating. [L. aggrego, 
aggregatmn, to collect in troops— arf, and 
grex, gregis, a herd or band, whence gre- 
garious.\ To bring together; to collect into 
a sura, mass, or body. ‘ The aggrega ted soil. ’ 
3mton. 

Aggregate (ag'gre-gat), a. Formed by the 
conjunction or collection of particulars into 
a whole mass or sum ; total ; as, the aggre- 
gate amount of charges. 

In making bread, for example, the labour employed 
about the thing itself is that of the baker ; but the 
labour of the miller, though employed directly in the 
production, not of bread but ot flour, is equally part 
of the aggregate sum of labour by which the bread is 
produced. S. Mill. 

Specifically, («) in geol. composed of several 
different mineral constituents capable of 
being separated by mechanical means ; as, 
granite is an aggregate rock, (b) In anat. 
formed into clusters ; as, aggregate glands, 
tliose which are clustered together, as tlie 
tonsils, the salivary, pancreatic, and mam- 
mary glands, (c) In hot. composed of many 
small florets having a common undivided 
receptacle, the anthers being distinct and 
separate, the florets commonly standing on. 
stalks, and each having a partial calyx: said 
of Corporation aggregate, in laiv, 

see under Corporation. 

Aggregate (ag'gre-gfit), n. A sum, mass, or 
assemblage of particulars; as, a house is an 
aggregate of stones, brick, timber, &c.: it 
differs from a compound in this, that the 
particulars of an aggregate are less inti- 
mately mixed than in a compound. ‘ Some 
aggregate whose units are x^artially inde- 
pendent.' H. Spencer.— In the aggregate, 
taken altogether; considered as a whole; 
collectively. 

Our judgment of a man's character is derived from 
observing a number of successive acts, forming in 
the aggregate his general course of conduct. 

Sir G. C. Lewis. 

Aggregately (ag'gre-giit-li), adv. Collect- 
ively; taken in a sum or mass. 

Many little things, though separately they seem 
too insignificant to mention, yet aggregately are too 
material for me to omit. Chesterfield. \ 

Aggregation (ag-gre-ga'shon), n. 1. The 
act of aggregating ; the state of being col- 
lected into a sum or mass. 

Each genus is made up by the aggregatio^i of spe- 
cies. Carpenter. 

2. An assemblage or conglomeration of par- 
ticulars or units; an aggregate. 

Aggregative (ag'gre-gat-iv), a. 1. Taken 
together; collective. ‘In the disjunctive 
not the aggregative sense.’ Spelman.— 
2. Gregarious; social. [Rare.] 

His (Mirabeau’s) sociality, his nature 

. . . will no w be the quality of qualities for him. 

Carlyle. 


Aggress (ag-gresO, v.i. [L. aggredwr, aggres- 
sus—ad, and gradior, to go, gradus, a step, 
whence grade, degree, <fcc.] To make a first 
attack ; to commit the first act of hostility 
or offence ; to begin a quarrel or contro- 
versy; to be first to as,saiilt or invade. 

Tell aggressmg France 

How Britain's sons and Britain’s friends can fight. 

Prior. 

Aggress (ag-gresO, v.t. To attack. Quart. 
Mev. [Rare.] 

Aggresst (ag-gres'), n. Aggression ; attack. 
‘Military aggresses upon others.' Sir JL 
Hale. . 

Aggression (ag-gre'shon), n. The first attac k 
or act of hostility; the first act of injury, or 
first act leading to a war or controversy; as, 
to make an aggressio7i. ‘Aggressions of 
power.’ Hallam.— S yn. Attack, invasion, 
a.ssault, encroachment, injury, offence. 
Aggressive (ag-gres'iv), a. Characterized 
by aggression; tending to aggress; jirone to 
begin a quarrel; making tlielirst attack; as, 
the minister pursued an aggressive foreign 
policy. 

That which would be violent if aggyes.tiz’e, might 
be justified if defensive. Sir W. Scott. 

Aggressiveness ( ag-gres'iv-nes ), oi. The 
quality of being aggressive. 

Aggressor (ag-gres'tir), n. The person who 
first attacks ; he who first commences hos- 
tility or a quarrel; an assaulter; an invader. 

The insolence of the aggressor is usually propor- 
tioned to the tameness ofthe sutTerer. Ames. 

Aggrievance, Agrievance (ag-grev'ans), w. 
[See Aggrieve.] Oppression; hardship; in- 
jury ; grievance. ‘ Agrievanees late urged 
against yon by your mother.’ Bea u. & FI. 
[Rare.] 

Aggrieve(ag-grev'),r.?. pret.&pp. aggrieved; 
ppr. aggrieving. [O.Fr. agrever, to weigh 
down, from grever, to oppress, from L, 
gravis, heavy, whence also grief, grave, ag- 
gravate, tfec.] 1. To give pain or sorrow ; to 
afflict ; to grieve. ‘‘Which yet aggrieves my 
heart.’ Spenser.— 2. To bear hard upon ; to 
oppress or injure in one’s rights ; to vex or 
harass by civil or political injustice. 

The two races, so long hostile, soon found that they 
had common interests and common enemies. Both 
were alike aggfdewed by the tyranny of a bad king. 

Macaulay. 

Aggrieve! (ag-grev'), v.i. To mourn; to la- 
ment. 

My heart aggriev'd that such a wretch should reign. 

Mir. for Mags. 

Aggroilp (ag-grbpO, v. t. [Prefix ag for ad, to, 
and To bring together ; to group; 

to collect many persons in a crowd, or many 
figures into a whole, in statuary, painting, 
or description. 

Bodies of divers natures which are agg/vicfied (or 
combined) together are agreeable and ' pleasant to 
the sight. Dryden. 

Agha (a'ga). See Aga, 

Aghanee (ag-ha'ne), n. [Hind, aghani, the 
produce of the month Aghan, the eighth in 
the Hindu year, answering to the last half 
of November and the first half of December. ] 
The name given to the chief rice crop in 
Hindustan. It is the middle of the three 
crops, being laid doivn along with tlm 
Bliadoee crop in April and ^lay, and reaiiecl 
in Novemlier and December. Called Amun 
in lower Bengal. 

Aghast (a-gast'), a. or p. [From prefix a, 
iiiteus., and stem seen in Goth, gaisjan, us- 
gaisjan, to terrify, us-gehnan, to be aston- 
ished, Icel. gehki, panic, Dan. gyse, to shud- 
der ; comp, also 0. or Prov. E. gast, gaster, 
to terrify, gast, fear, gastness, gastfid.] 
Struck with amazement ; stupefied with 
sudden fright or horror. Written also agast, 
wliich is etymologically the better spelling. 

Aghast he waked, and starting from his bed, 

Cold sweat in clammy drops liis limbs o'erspread. 

Dryden. 

[Fonnerly aghast might be used as a pre- 
sent, a preterite, or an infinitive. ‘ Or other 
grisly thing that him aghast.’ Spenser. 
^This hond, that Balthasar so sore agaste’ 
Chaucer. 

* Now dere suster myn, what may it be 
That me agasteth in my dream 5’ quod she. 

Chaucer. 

Followed by a reflexive pronoun it might 
have a passive meaning. 

The rynges on the temple dore that honge, 

And eek the clores, claterecien ful faste, 

Of w'hich Arcita soinwhat hym agaste. Chaucer,} 

Agiblet (aj'i-bl), u. [L. ago, to do.] Capable 
of being done; doable. ‘When they were 
fit for agible things.’ Sir A. Shirley. 

Agile (aj'il), a. [Fr. agile; L. agilis, from 
ago. See Act.] Is imble; having the faculty 


Dr. H. More. 

Aggravate (ag'gra-vat), v.t. pret. & pp. ag- 
gravated; ppi\ aggravating. [L. aggravo— 
ad, and gravis, heavy, whence grave, grief, i Aggregator (ag'gre-gat-er), n. One who col- 
l.f To add to; to increase. ! lects into a whole or mass. Burton. 
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AGOTS CASTUS 


of fiuick motion in tlio liniks; apt or ready 
to move; brisk; active. 

And bendiiv^f forward struck his agik heels. Shak. 

Syst. Active, alert, nimble, brisk, lively, 
(tiikk, spricriitly, prompt, ready. 

Agilely (aj'il-H), acU. In an agile or nimble 
manner. 

Agileness (aj'ibnes). n. The state or quality 
of being agile; nimbleness; activity; agility. 

Agility'Ca-jiKi't:-), a. [L.agilitas. See AGILE.] 

1. The state or quality of being agile ; the 
power of moving the limbs quickly; nimble- 
ness; briskness; activity; quickness of mo- 
tion. 

A limb overstrrdned by lifting a weight above its 
power, niay never recover its' former agility and 
vigour. Watts. 

2. t Powerful agency. 

No wonder there be found men and women of 
strange and monstrous shapes considering the agility 
of tire sun’s fiery heat. Holland. 

Agillocliuni (a-gil'16-kum), n. Aloes-wood. 
See Agallochum. ^ 

Agio (tVji-6), )i. [It. agio, aggio, exchange, 
discount.] 1. In com. the difference in value 
between one sort of money and another, 
especially between paper money and metal- 
lic coin : usually connected with continen- 
tal rates of exchange. 

It was wonderful to hear him talk about millions 
and agios, discounts, and what Rothschild was doing, 
and Baring Brothers. Thackeray. 

2. Premium ; sum given above the nominal 
value. 

AgiosymaMron, Agiosymandrum (a'ji- 
6-si-man"'dron, a'ji-d-si-maii'''drum), n. [Gr. 
Jtagios, holy, and semaino, to show.] An 
instrument of wood or metal to make a 
sound on being struck, used by Christians 
in place of bells, in countries subject to the 
Turks, who forbid their use. 

Agiotage (a'ji-ot-aj), n. The management 
or manceuvres by which speculators in stocks 
or public funds contrive, by disseminating 
false rumours or otherwise, to lower or 
enhance their price; stock- jobbing. 


Vanity and agiotage are, to a Parisian, the oxygen 
and hydrogen of life. Landor. 

Agist (a-jist'), y. t [0. Pr. agister, to give 
lodgings, to take in cattle to feed, from 
giste (mod. l^r. glte), a lodging, from L. 
jaoit'U7n, from jacere, to lie. ] In law, to take 
the cattle of others to graze at a certain 
sum; to feed or pasture the cattle of others: 
used originally for the feeding of cattle in 
the king’s forests. 

Agistage, Agistment (a-jist'aj, a-jistTnent), 
n. [See Agist,] In law, (a) the taking and 
feeding of other men’s cattle in the king’s 
forest, or on one’s own land. (&) Tlie price 
paid for such feeding, (c) Generally, any 
burden, charge, or tax. 

Agistator (a-jist'at-or), n. Same as Agister. 
Agister, Agistor (a~jist'er), n. An officer of 
a royal forest, having the care of cattle 
agisted, and collecting the money for the 
same. 

Agitable (aj'it-a-bl), a. [See Agitate.] Cap- 
able of being agitated or shaken; capable of 
being debated or discussed. 

Agitate (ajlt-iit), v.t. pret. & pp. agitated; 
ppr, agitating. [L. agito, agitatum, freq. 
from ago. See Act.] 1. To move or force 
into violent irregular action ; to shake or 
move briskly; as, the wind agitates the sea; 
to agitate water in a vessel.— -2. To disturb, 
or excite into tumult; to perturb. 


The mind of man is agitated by various passions. 

yoitju'ofi. 

3. To discuss ; to debate ; to arouse public 
attention t(3, by speeches, articles, pam- 
pjhlets, and the like; as, to agitate a question. 
‘This controversy hotly agitated among the 
moderns.’ Boyle. —4. To consider on all 
sides; to revolve in the mind, or view mail 
its aspects; to contrive by mental delibera- 
tion. 'When politicians most agitate des- 
perate designs.’ Eilcoii Basililce. — To 
move or actuate. 


Where dwells this sov’rei,qn arbitrary soul, 
W’hich does the human animal controul. 

Inform each part, and agitate the whole ! 

Blackmore. 

Syn. To move, shake, excite, rouse, disturb, 
distract, revolve, consider, deliberate, dis- 
cuss, debate, canvass, controvert, examine. 

Agitate (aj'it-at), To engage in agita- 
tion ; to arouse or attempt to arouse public 
attention to some political or social ques- 
tion; as, he set out to agitate in the country. 

Agitated (aj'it-fit-ed), a. Disturbed; ex- 
cited ; expressing agitation ; as, in an agi- 
tated manner. ‘ An agitated countenance,’ 
Thackeray. 


Agitating (ajTt-at-ing), a. Calculated to 
agitate, rouse, or excite; as, an agitating 
occurrence, discourse, &c. 

Agitation (aj-it-a'shon), n. The act of agi- 
tating, or state of being agitated : (a) the 
state of being moved with violence, or with 
irregular action; commotion; as, the sea 
after a storm is in agitation. (&) Disturbance 
of tranquillity in the mind ; perturbation; 
excitement of passion, (c) Examination of 
a subject in controversy; deliberation; 
discussion; debate. ‘Speculative ques- 
tions, the agitation of which has ever been 
the chief aversion of English statesmen.’ 
Froude.-~‘ The project now in agitation for 
repealing the Test Act.’ Sioift (d) The act 
of arousing public attention to a political 
or social question by speeches, <&:c. ; as, he 
went on a tour of agitation.— Distur))- 
ance, commotion, excitement, emotion, tre- 
pidation, tremor. 

Agitative(aj'it-at-iv), a. Having a tendency 
to agitate. 

Agitato (aj-e-ta'to). [It.] In music, a 
broken, hurried, or restless style of perform- 
ance, adapted to awaken surprise or pertur- 
bation. 

Agitator (ajTt-at-er), n. 1. One who or that 
which agitates; specifically, (a) one who 
engages in some kind of political agitation: 
one who stirs up, or excites others, with the 
view of strengthening his own cause or 
party. 

History will prove Shakspere’s aphorism, ‘ There’s 
mag’ic in a name,’ especially for the w'orking of evil. 
The political agitators who give nicknames are 
guided by this aphorism. Miss StricklaJid. 

(h) In 7nach. a rotating beater for thoroughly 
mixing and agitating substances suspended 
mechanically in water, as the pulp in paper- 
making.— 2, A name given to certain officers 
in the time of Cromwell appointed by the 
army to manage their concerns. There were 
two from each regiment. [In this sense the 
proper spelling is probably Adjutator, mean- 
ing not one who agitates but one who as- 
sies.] 

They proceeded from those elective tribunes 
called agitators, who had been established in every 
regiment to superintend the interests of the army. 

Haliam. 

Aglaia (ag-laT-a), n. 1. In dass. myth, one 
of the three Graces.— 2. A small planet or 
asteroid between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discovered by M. Luther, 15th Sep- 
tember, 1857, 

Aglee, Agley (a-gle', a-glf), adv. [Scotch.] 
Off the right line; obliquely; wrong. Burns. 
Aglet, ildglet (aglet, aglet), ?i. [Fr. aigui- 
Uette, anoint, ivom aiguille, a needle; L.L. 
acuculatovacicula, dim.of L. ac 2 ts,aneedle.] 

1. A tag or metal sheathing of a lace or of 
the points or ribbons, generally used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
fasten or tie dresses. They were frequently 
formed of the precious metals, carved into 
small figures, and suspended h’om the rib- 
bon, &c., as ornaments, and are still so 
used in the form of tagged points or braid 
hanging from the shoulder in some military 
uniforms. In this sense written also Ai- 
guillette. ‘His gown, addressed with aglets, 
esteemed worth 2oV Sir J. Hayward.— 

2. t In &ot a pendant at the ends of the 
stamens of flowers, as in the rose and tulip; 
an anther. 



Marry him to a puppet or an aglet-baby. Shak. 


Aglistt (a-glist'), a. Glistening ; as, aglist 
with dew. 

Aglow (a-gloO, a. [Prefix a, on, and glow.l 
In a glow; glowing; as, her cheeks were all 
aglm. 

The landscape was all agl<nv with the crimson 
of the setting sun. JV. Collins. 

Aglutition (ag-lu-ti'shon), n. [Gr. a, priv., 
and L. glutio, to swallow.] Inability to 
swallow. 

Agminalt (ag'min-al), a. [L. agmen, a troop 
or body of men arrayed, from ago, to drive.] 
Pertaining to an army or troop. Bailey. 

Agnail (ag'nal), n. [A. Sax. angncegl—ange, 
pain, and nc&gl, nail.] 1. A hangnail— 
2. t A com on the foot. 

Agnate (ag'nat), n. [L. agnatus, adnascor— 
ad, and 7iascor, natus, to be born. See ISTa- 
TURE.] Any male relation by the father’s 
side. 

Agnate (ag'nat), a. [See the noun.] 1. Ee- 
lated.or akin by the father’s side.— 2. Allied; 
as, ^agnate words,’ Pow7ialL [Hare.] 

Agnatic (ag-natTk), a. Pertaining to descent 


by the male line of ancestors, * Agnatic 
succession.’ Blackstone. [Eare.] 
Agnation (ag-na'sbon),^. {L.ag^iatio. See 
AGNATE, n. ] 1. Eelation by the father’s side 
only, or descent in the male line: distinct 
from cogitation, which includes descent in 
the male and female lines.— 2. Alliance or 
relationship generally, [Eare. ] 

Agnation may be found amongst all the Kangmagcs 
in tlie Northern Hemisphere. Pon'Kail. 

Agnel (ag^nel), n. [O.Fr. a lamb, fi-om 
L. agnellus, dim. of agnus, a lamb, from the 
figure struck on the coin. ] An ancient 
French coin, value twelve sols, six deniei-s, 
bearing the figure of the paschal lamb. It 
was called also Mouton d’Or and Agnel d'Or. 
Agnitiont (ag-ni'shon), n. [L. agnitio, from 
agnosco, agnitum, to recognize— wci, and 
gnosco, nosco, to know.] Acknowledgment. 
Agnize t (ag-niz'), 'o-t. To acknowledge; to 
own. 

I do agjtize 

A natural and prompt alacrity, 

I find in hardness, and do undertake 

These present wars against the Ottomites. Shak. 

Agncetse, AgixoitS 0 (ag-neTe, ag-nofte), n. 
pi. [B’rom Gr, agnoeo, not to perceive or 
know.] 1. A sect of the fourth century, 
followers of Theophronius the Cappadocian, 
who questioned the onmiscience of God. — 
2. A sect of the sixth century, followers of 
Themistius, deacon of Alexandria, who held 
that Christ, as man, was ignorant of many 
things, and specifically of the time of the 
day of judgment. 

Agnoioiogy (ag-noi-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. agtwia, 
ignorance, and logos, discourse.] In metapk. 
the doctrine or theory of ignorance, in 
which it is deterniined what we are and 
can be ignorant of, and what we are neces- 
sarily ignorant of: a doctrine having an 
important place in the philosophy of Prol 
Ferrier. 

Agnomen (ag-no'men), n. [L. ag for ad, to, 
and nomen, a name. See Name.] 1. An 
additional name given by the Eomans to an 
individual in allusion to some quality, cir- 
cumstance, or achievement by which he 
was distinguished, as Africanus added to 
P. Cornelius Scipio. Hence— 2. Any addi- 
tional name or epithet conferred on a per- 
son. 

Agnominatet (ag-nom'in-at), v. t. [L. agm- 
mino—ag for ad, and notnino, from nomen, 
name.] To name. 

The flowing current’s silver streams . . . 

Shall be agnominated by our name. Locrine. 

Agnomination (ag-nom'iii-a"shon), w. 1. An 
additional name or title ; a name added tO' 
another, as expressive of some act, achieve- 
ment, &c. ; a suniame.— 2. Eesemblance in 
sound between one word and another, espe- 
cially by alliteration ; also, the practice of 
using words so resembling in close proxim- 
ity to one another (see Annomination); as, 
‘Scott of Scotstarvet’s Staggering State of 
Scots Statesmen.’ 

Our bards hold agnominations and enforcing of 
consonant words or syllables one upon the other to 
be the greatest elegance, ... So have I seen dumrs 
old rhymes in Italian running so: . . . ' In selva salvo 
a me: Piu caro cuore.’ HotusU. 

Agnostic (ag-nos'tik), n. [From Gr. agnostos, 
not knowing— ct, priv., and Bteiiiot gignasko, 
to know. See Know.] One of those persons 
who disclaim any knowledge of God or of 
the origin of the universe or of anything 
beyond what belongs to the present world, 

, holding that the mind of man is limited to 
the knowledge of phenomena alone, and 
that we cannot go beyond tlie sphere of 
human experience. The agnostic is not to 
be confounded with the atheist. 

Agnostic (ag-nos'tik), a. Pertaining to the 
agnostics or their doctrines. 

' Agnosticism (ag-uos'ti-sizm), n. 1. The doc- 
' trines characteristic of the agnostics.— 

1 2. The act of holding the doctrines of the 
j agnostics. 

i Agnotherinm (ag-no-the'ri-um), n. [Gr. 

I agnoeo, not to know, and therion, a wild 
I beast.] Same as 

' Agnus (ag'nus), n. [L.] An image or repre- 
j sentation of a lamb as emblematical of our 
I Saviour; an agnus Dei. 

They will kiss a crucifix, salute a cross, carry roost 
I devoutly a scapular}'-, an agnus, or a set of'beads 
1 about them. Brevint. 

I Agnus Castus (<ag'nus kas'tus), n. A species- 
j of Yitex (t( Agnus Castus), nat. order Ver- 
; benacetc, called castus (L.), chaste, and hav- 
i ing attributed to it the imagined virtue of 
i preserving chastity, from the resemblance 
j of the Greek name agnos to Gr. hagnos. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; f, Sc. fey. 
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cliaste. It rises 8 or 10 feet liigli -with spikes 
of flowers, and is a native of the countries 
round the [Mediterranean. 

Agnus Dei (ag'nus del). [L. ,Lamb of God.] 
1. One of the titles of Christ. John i. 29.— 



2. In R Cath. Ch. (a) a medal, or more fre- 
quently a cake of wax, consecrated by the 
pope, stamped with the figure of a lamb sup- 
porting the banner of the cross ; supposed 
to possess great virtues, such as preserving 
those who carry it in faith from accidents, 
<fcc. (h) A prayer in the office of the mass 
beginning with these ’words.— 3. In Greek 
Ch. the cloth which covers the communion 
sertdce, bearing the figure of a Iamb, 
ignus ScytMcus (ag'nus sitli'ik-us), n. 
[L.] The Scythian Iamb, a name applied to 
the rhizome of the fern Ciiotmn baromeiz, 
which is covered with silky fibrous hairs, 



Agnus Scythicus {Ciboiium barmiefs). 

and when inverted and artificially trimmed 
somewhat resembles a small lamb. The 
plant is a native of Tartary, and -was for- 
merly reported to have a semi-animal semi- 
vegetable nature. 

Ago (a-go'), a. or add. (really a %yp.). [Short- 
ened form of agone.l Past; gone; as, a year 
ago. 

Agog (a-gogO, adv. [Prefix a, on, and gog, 
W. gogi, to shake, of which jop and Sc. slwg 
seem to be forms; comp. Prov.E. gog, a bog, 
gog-^mive, a quagmire.] In a state of desire; 
highly excited by eagerness after an object. 
Six precious souls, and all aga^sr 
To dash through thick and thin. Cowper. 
Agoggled (a-gog'ld), a. Having staring eyes. 

A little agoggled in his eyes. ' Le, ver. [P^are. ] 
Agoing (a-go'ing), adv. [Prefix a for on, and 
verbal noun going, lit, on the going.] 1. In 
motion; used only with transitive verbs; as, 
to set a mill agoing.— -2. On the point of 
going; about to go; ready to go; as, he is 
agoing imm ediately. [V ulgar. ] 

Agon t (a'gon), 71. [Gr. See Agony.] Aeon- 
test for a prize. Abp. Sancroft. 

Agone (a-gon'), pp. or adv. [A. Sax. dgd?i, 
gone, past, from prefix d, away, and gihi, 
ge-gdn, gone. Wedgwood and others, how- 
ever, regard this word as changed from O.E. 
ygone, in wdiich the y represents the par- 
ticipial augment ge.] Ago; past; since. 

, My master left me, because three days agone I fell 
sick. I Sam. xxx. 13. 

Agone (ag''6n), n. An agonic line. See 
AGONIC. 

Agonic (a-goffiik), [Gr, a, priv.,andr/u7zf«, 
an angle.] Not forming an angle.— Ar/ojnc 
lines, the name given by Prof. August to two 
lines on the earth’s surface, on 'which the 
magnetic needle points to the true north, or 
where the magnetic meridian coincides with 
the geographical. One of these lines, called 


the American agone, is in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the other, ov Asiatic, is in 
tlie Eastern Hemisphere. Although they 
extend from south to north, they do not 
coincide with the meridians, but intersect 
them under dilferent angles. 

Agonisin (ag^o-nizm), n. [Gr. agonismos. 
See Agonize.] Contention for a prize. 
[Rare.] 

Agonist (ag'd-nist), w. [Gv. agdnistes. See 
Agony.] 1. One who contends for the prize 
in public games; a combatant; a champion. 
jMilton has given the name ‘ Samson 
istes' to his tragedy, from Samson’s exploits 
in slaying the Philistines.— 2. Eccles. a name 
given by Donatus to such of his disciples 
as he sent to contend for the truth by preach- 
ing at markets and fairs. 

Agonistarch (ag-on-ist'ark), n. [Gr. agon^ 
istes, a prize-fighter, and arekos, a ruler.] 
One who trained persons to compete in 
public games. 

Agonistert (ag'6-nist-dr), n. One who con- 
tends in public games. 

Agonistic, Agonistical (ag-6-nist'ik, ag-6- 
nisPik-al), a. [See Agonist.] Pertaining to 
contests of strength, or athletic combats, 
or to contests of any kind, as forensic or 
argumentative contests. [Rare.] 

A.S a scholar he [Dr. Parr) was brilliant, but he 
consumed his power in agonisiu' displavs- i 

i>t' Qiancey. 

AgonisticaHy (ag-6-nist'‘ik-ai-li), adv. In 
an agonistic manner. [Rare. ] 

Agonistics (ag-o-nist'iks), n. The art or 
quasi-science of contending in public games 
or prize-fighting. 

Agonize (ag'd-nfz), v.i. prei pp. agonized; 
ppr. agonizing. [Gr. agonizomai, to contend 
for a prize. See Agony.] To WTithe with 
extreme pain; to suffer violent anguish. 

To smart and agonize at every pore. Pope. 

Agonize (ag'o-niz), v.t To distress with ex- 
treme paiii; to torture. 

He agofiized his mother by his behaviour. 

Thackeray. 

Agonizing (ag'o-niz-ing), a. Giving extreme 
iniiii; causing great agony; as, agonizing 
pains. 

Agonizingly (ag'6-niz-ing-li), adv. In an 
agonizing manner; with extreme anguish. 
Agonothete (a-go'no-thet), 71. [Gr. agCrno- 
thetes—ago^i, contest, and tithemi, to ap- 
point.] One of the officials wiio iiresided 
over the public games in Greece. 
Agonotlietic (a-gd‘’no-thet"ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to the office of an agonothete. 

Agonus (ag' on-us), 71. Same as Aspido- 
phorus. 

Agony (ag'o-ni), 71. [Gr. agonia, struggle, 
anguish, from agon, an assembly, specifi- 
cally applied to the concourse of people at 
the athletic games of Greece, thence to the 
struggle for a prize, and then to a contest or 
struggle of any kind, from ago, to lead, to 
bring together.] l.t A violent contest or 
striving. 

• Till he have thus demidated himself of all these 
incumbrances, he is utterly unqualified for these 
ag 07 iies. Dr. H. More. 

2. The struggle, frequently unconscious, 
that precedes natural death; as, the death- 
agony: in this sense often used in the plm*al; 
as, he is in the agonies of death.— S. The 
supreme struggle for life in the immediate 
presence of extreme danger or violent death, 
accompanied with excessive mental anguish 
or terror, j 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry ' 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. Byj'on. 

4. Extreme bodily or mental pain; intense 
sulfering. 

That death were better than such agony 
As grief and fury unto me did bring. Spenser. 

Specifically— 5, The sufferings of our Saviour 
in the garden of Gethsemane.— A7i- 
guish. Agony is pain so extreme as to 
cause writhing of the body, continued and 
excruciating general pain ; a^iguish is now 
generally used of great mental distress, 
though in older English such eximessions as 
‘the emguishot a wound ’were common.— 
Syn, Anguish, toment, throe, struggle, dis- 
tress, pangs, suffering. 

Agood t (a-gud'), adv. In earnest. ‘ I made 
her weep Shak. 

Agora (ag'o-ra), 71. The public square and 
market-place of a Greek town, answering 
to t\ie forum of the Romans. 

Agouara (a-go^a-ra), 71. [Name in South. 
America.] A species of racoon {Prooyon 
cancrivorus), called also the a'Cib-mting 
racoon, from its habit of eating all kinds of 
crustaceans and molluscs, marine and tor- 


ch, c7iain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, £10; 3, yob; fi, Er. to7i; ng, Bmp'; th, t/ien; th, iMn; 


restrlai. It is a native of the wai’mer parts 
of America, and in size is equal to an average 
fox. 

Agouta (a-go'ta), 7i. [Native name.] An in- 
sectivorous mammal peculiar to Hayti, of 
the tanrec family, and belonging to the 
genus Solenodon. It was so puzzling to 
naturalists that it has received the name of 
S. paradoxus. It has the tail devoid of hair 



Agonta {Solenodon paradams}. 

and covered with scales, the eyes small, and 
an elongated nose like the shrews. All the 
feet terminate in five toes, and the long 
claws are curved and evidently adapted for 
scraping in the earth. The dentition is 
unique, the grooving of the second incisor 
of the lower jaw distirignishiiig this genus 
from all others whose dental system is 
known. It is of the size of a rat. 

Agouti (a-go'ti), n. The name of several spe- 
cies of rodent mammals, forming a family 
by themselves, genus Dasyprocta. There 
are eight or nine species, all belonging to 
S. America and the W. Indies. The com- 
mon agouti, or yellow-rumped cavy (D. ag- 
outi), is of the size of a rabbit. The upper 
part of the body is brownish, with a mix- 
ture of red and black; the belly yellowish. 
It burrows in the ground or in hollow’ trees, 
lives on %’’egetables, doing much injury to 
the sugar-cane, is as voracious as a pig, and 
makes a similar grunting noise. It holds 
its food in its fore-paw's, like a squirrel. 
Allien scared or angry its hair is erect, and 
it strikes the ground with its hind-feet. Its 
flesh is white and ’ivell tasted, so that it is 



Agouti {Dasyprocta xlgmii). 


pursued as game in Brazil. Spelled also 
Agouty. 

Agrace t (a-gras'), v. t Same as A ggrace. 
Agrammatistt (a-gramhnat-ist), 71. [Gr. a, 
priv., and gramma, a letter.] An illiterate 
person. Bailey. 

AgrapMs (agh’a-fis), n. [Gr. a, neg., and 
grapho, to write, from there being no mark- 
ings on the petals.] A genus of plants be- 
longing to the Liliacea), and nearly allied to 
the squills and hyacinths. A. 7iuta‘ns is the 
common wild hyacinth, the Hyacinthus 
7ion-scriptus of Linnmus. 

Agrarian (a-gra'ri-an), a. [L. agrarius, from 
ag&r, a field. See Acre.] 1. Relating to 
lands, especially public lands; pertaining to 
the equitable division of public lands ; as, 
agrarian laws. 

His grace’s landed possessions are irresistibly in- 
viting to an. agrarian experiirieiit. Burke. 

2, Growing in fields; wdld; said of plants. 

The charlock is only an agrarian form of Brassica. 

Prof. Buckman, 

— Agraria^i laws, in ancient Rome, laws for 
regulating the distribution of the public 
lands among the citizens.— A (/ra7*iaa -nwr- 
dcr, agrarian outrage, an outrage or mur- 
der brought aiiout by some dispute as to the 
occupancy of land. 

Agrarian (a-graTi-an), n. 1 . One in favour 
of an equal division of property, especiallj' 
landed property, among the inhabitants of 
a country.— 2. An agrarian law. 'An equal 
agrai'ian is a perpetual law.’ IIarringt07i. 
[ilare.] 

Agrarianism (a-gra'ri-an-izm), 7i. The act 
of upholding an equal division of lands and 
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property in general; tlie principles of one 
wlio does so. m T i • 

Agrariamze (a-grjVri-an-lz), v.t J.o distn- 
bate among the people, as land. , ^ 

Agre,t Agree,! ado. In good part; kindly; 
ill a friendly manner. ‘Took agree all my 
whole play.’ Chaucer. 

Agree (a-greO, v.L pret. & ])i). agreed; ppr. 
agreeing, [i’r, anreer, to give one’s consent, 
to agree — n, and gre, O.Fr. gret, Pr. gmt, 
good-will, favour, from L. gratus, pleasant, 
whence also gratitude, gratcful,&c.} 1. With 
a personal subject, in which case agree is 
either used alisoliitely or is followed by 
with liefore the person w'ith whom the 
agreement sulisists, and by ufpmi, on, for, 
or to before the person or thing which is 
the subject or condition of the agreement. 
(f<) To be of one mind ; to harmonize in 
opinion ; as, in the expediency of the law 
nil the parties agree. (6) To live in concord 
or without contention; to live together in 
some manner as regards harmony. 

How dost thou and thy master rtirn’e I Shak. 

(c) To come to one opinion or mind ; to de- 
termine unanimously; to come to an ar- 
rangement or understanding; to arrive at a 
settlement. 

!f men, skilled in chymical affairs, shall agree to 
write clearly, . . . they will be reduced either to 
write nothing, or books that may teach us something. 

Boyle. 

IMake not a city feast of it, to let the meat cool ere 
we can agree upon the first place. Shak. 

Didst thou not agree •with me for a penny a day? 

Mat, XX. 13. 

Hence, to come to an agreement after a 
quarrel or dispute; to be reconciled. 

Agree loith thine adversary quickly. Mat. v. 25. 

(d) To yield assent ; to consent ; to express 
concurrence; as, he agreed to accompany 
the ambassador. ^ Agree to any covenants.* 
Shale, followed by loith before the thing 
agreed on. 

Agree "mth his demands to the point, Shak. 

2. With a thing or things for the subject, in 
winch case agree now takes no preposition 
except with after it, though formerly to was 
also so used, (a) To be consistent; to har- 
monize; not to contradict or be repugnant; 
as, this story agrees xoitli what has been re- 
lated by others. 

Their witness agreed not together. Mark xiv. 56. 
When we possess ourselves with the utmost secu- 
ri^ of the demonstration, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, what do we 
more but perceive, that equality to two right ones 
does necessarily agree to, and. is inseparable from the 
three angles of a triangle. Locke. 

All these qualities agree just as well to the oak, 
against wliicli he contends. Bp. Lenoth. 

(5) To resemble ; to be similar; to be appli- 
cable or appropriate ; to tally ; to match ; 
to correspond; as, the picture does not agree 
ioith the original, (c) To suit; to be accom- 
modated or adapted; as, the same food does 
not agree with every constitution, (d) In 
gram, to correspond in number, case, gen- 
der, or person ; as, a verb must agree with 
its nominative. [In certain phrases the 
verb to agree is still conjugated, like some 
other intransitive verbs, with the auxiliary 
to be instead of have, which gives these 
phrases, to be agreed, all are agreed, and 
the like, the appearance of being in the 
passive. ‘ The traitors are agreed ’ (that is, 
the traitors have agreed, have or are come 
to an agreement). Shale.'] 

Agree (a-greO, % t. To settle ; to determine; 
to arrange. 

He saw from far .. . . 

Some troublous uprore or contentious fray, 

Whereto he drew in haste it to Spenser. 

I do believe the two Pretenders had, privately, 
agreed Aiq matter beforehand. Gray. 

[Tliis use of the verb is now obsolete 
except ill the passive in the phrase it is 
agreed. 

It is thus agreed 

That peaceful truce shall be proclaimed in France. 

Shak.] 

Agreeabllity (a-gre'a-biTT-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being agreeable ; easiness of disposi- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Agreeable (a-gre'a-bl), a. 1, Suitable; con- 
formable; correspondent; consistent: with 
to; as, the practice of virtue is agreeable to 
the law of God and our own nature. ~2. In 
pursuance of; in conformity with; as, agree- 
able to the order of the day, the House took 
up the report of the committee. This was 
formerly the common usage, and is gram- 
matically correct, agreeable being an ad- 
jective in concord with the latter clause of 
the sentence; tlie House took up the report 


of the committee (which taking np was) 
agreeable to the order of the day. Agree- 
able has now, however, in this use, been 
almost superseded hoy agreeably. —B. Pleas- 
ing, either to the mind or senses; as, agree- 
able manners; fruit agreeable to the taste. 

My idea of an agreeable person, said Hugo Bohun, 
is a person Avho agrees with me. Disraeli. 

4. Willing or ready to agree or consent. 

These Frenchmen give unto the said captain of 
Calais a great sum of money, so that he will be but 
content and agreeable that they may enter into the 
said town. Latimer. 

ril meet you there, and bring my wife that is to 
be. . . . You’re agreeable i Dickens, 

5. t Concordant. * These manifold and agree- 
able testimonies of the olde and new writers. ’ 
Author of 1596 quoted by Fitzedivard Hall. 

Agreeable t (a-gre'a-bl), adv. In an agree- 
able or pleasing manner; agreeably. 

To speak agreeable to him with whom we deal, is 
more than to speak in good words, or in good order. 

Bacon. 

Agreeableness (a-gre'a-bl-nes), 71. The state 
or quality of being agreeable ; as, (a) suit- 
ableness ; confonnity ; consistency ; as, the 
agt'eeahleness of virtue to the laws of God. 
(&) The quality of pleasing; that quality 
which gives satisfaction or moderate plea- 
sure to the mind or senses; as, an agreeable- 
mss of manners ; there is an agreeableness 
in the taste of certain fruits. [This is the 
usual sense of the word.] (c)t Concord- 
ance; harmony. 

The agreeableness beriveen man and other parts 
of creation. Gre 7 i'. 

Agreeably (a-gre'a-bli), adv. In an agree- 
able manner ; as, (a) suitably; consistently; 
conformably. 

The effect of which is. that marriages grow less 
frequent, agreeably to the maxim above laid clown, 
Paley. 

See remark under Agreeable, 2. (5) Pleas- 
ingly ; in an agreeable manner ; in a man- 
ner to give pleasure; as, to be ag7'eeably 
entertained with a discourse. (c)t Alike; 
in the same or a similar manner; similarly. 

Armed both Spenser. 

Agreexngly (a-gre'ing-li), adv. In conform- 
ity to. Sheldon. [Rare.] 

Agreement (a-gre'ment), n. 1. The state of 
agreeing or being agreed ; as, (a) concord ; 
harmony; conformity; resemblance. 

What agreement hath the temple of God \vith idols ? 

2 Cor. vi. 16. 

Expansion and duration have this farther agreement. 

Locke, 

iff) Union of opinions or sentiments ; as, a 
good agreenmit subsists among the mem- 
bers of the council, (c) In g7'am. corre- 
spondence of words in respect of number, 
gender, (fee. See Agree, v.L, 2 (d).—-2. The 
act of coming to a mutual arrangement ; 
bargain; compact; contract; stipulation; as, 
he made an agreemeiit for the purchase of a 
house. 

Make an agreement (vith me by a present. 

2 Ki. xviii. 31. 

Agrefe,! adv. [Prefix a, on or in, and gnef] 
In grief. Chauce7\ 

Agrege,! Agregge t (a-grej'),«.taud i. [O.Pr. 
agreger, aggreger, from rustic L. agg7^aviare, 
classical L. aggrava7'e, to aggravate, as 
abridge from abbreviare. ] To aggravate ; to 
exaggerate. 

Agrestial (a-gres'ti-al), a. Rustic; countri- 
fied. [Rare.] 

Agrestic, Agrestical (a-gres'tik, a-gres'tik- 
al), a. [L. agrestic, from ager, a field.] 
Rural ; rustic ; pertaining to fields or the 
country, in opposition to the city ; unpol- 
ished. [Rare.] 

Agreve,! iJ.t. To grieve. Chaucer. 
Agricolationt (a.grik'6-la"shon), n. Culti- 
vation of the soil. Bailey. 

Agricolist t (a-grik'ol-ist), n. [L. agricola, 
a husbandman— a field, and colo, to 
cultivate.] An agriculturist. 

The pasture and the food of plants 

First let the young agricolist be taught. Dodsley. 

i^ricolous (a-grik'6-lus), a. Agricultural. 

Agricultor (ag'ri-kult-or), n. [T. , from age7% 
a field, and cultor, a cultivator. ] One whose 
occupation is to till the ground; a farmer; 
a husbandman; one skilled in husbandry. 
[Rare.] 

Agricultural (ag-ri-kuVtur-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to, connected with, or engaged in agri- 
culture. — Agriaaltuiral societies, societies 
for promoting agricultural improvements, 
such as the improvement of land, of imple- 
ments, of the breeds of cattle, &.o.—Agri- 
cultiiml chemistry, a branch of chemistry 
treating of the composition and properties 


of plants, soils, manures, feeding-stuffs for 
cattle, (fee. It teaches how to improve 
barren soils aiid renew exhausted ones, as 
also what soils and manures are suitable 
for specific cm-ps. — Agriculttmti geology 
treats of the resources of a country in re- 
spect of soils, subsoils, subjacent strata, and 
mineral manures. 

Agriculturalist (ag-ri-kul'tur-al-ist), n. An 
agriculturist. A. J. Ellis. 

Agriculture (ag'ri-kul-tur),n. [L. ff(7er, afield, 
and cultuin; cultivation. See Acre and Cul- 
ture.] The cultivation of the ground, more 
especially with the plough and in large areas 
or fields in order to raise grain and otlicr 
crops for man and beast, including the an 
of preparing the soil, sowing and planting 
seeds, removing the crops, and also the rai-s- 
ing and feeding of cattle or other live 
stock; husbandry; tillage; farming. Agri- 
culture has been divided into theo7'etical and 
practical. Theoretical agriculture, ov 
theo7'y of agricultu7'e, a science, compre- 
hending in its scope the nature and proper- 
ties of soils, the different sorts of plants and 
seeds fitted for them, the composition and 
qualities of manures, and tlie rotation of 
crops, and involves a knowledge of chem- 
istry, geology, and kindred sciences. Prac- 
tical agricultu7'e, or husbandry, is an art, 
comprehending all the labours of the field 
and of the farm-yard, such as preparing the 
land for the receiition of the seed or plants, 
committing the seed to the earth, rearing 
the crop, gathering in the fruits, cultivation 
and economy of animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, (fee. 

Agriculturism(ag-ri-kiirtur-izm),», The art 
or science of agriculture, [Rare.] 
Agriculturist (ag-ri-kul'tur-ist), 71 , One 
skilled in the art of cultivating the ground; 
a husbandman. 

They preferred the produce of their flocks to that 
of their lands, and %vere shepherds instead of agri- 
culturists. Buckle. 

Agrievauce.! See Aggrievahcb. 
Agrimouia (ag-ri-md'ni-a), [L.L. ag)i- 
monia, L. a'rge7no7iia, Gr. argemoiie, agri- 
mony. Said to be from Gr. arge7na, a whitish 
speck on the eye arising from ulceration 
(which this plant was supposed to cure), from 
argos, white. ] A genus of plants, n at. order 
Rosacefe; agrimony. The species are slender 
perennial herbs found in temperate regions. 
The common agrimony (A. etipatoria) was 
formerly of much repute as a medicine. Its 
leaves and root-stock are astringeiit, and the 
latter yields a yellow dye. 

Agrimony (ag'ri-mon-i), 71 . The common 
name of the plants of the genus Agrimonia. 
Hemp agrimony belongs to the genus Eupa- 
torium {E. cannahmimi), nat. order Com- 
positse, 

Agriopes, Agriopus (a-gri'o-pes, a-gri'o-pus), 
71. A genus of acanthopterygious fishes, 
family Cataphracti, particularly distin- 
guished from most otJier genera of fishes by 
having only nine rays in the pectoral fins. 
The A. or sea-horse, isupwards of 2 feet 

in length, and is common on the shores of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Agrippinian (a-grip-pin'i-an), n. Eccles. a 
follower of Ag7ippmus, bishop of Carthage 
in the third centmy, who first taught and 
defended the doctrine of rebaptism. 
Agrise,! Agryse,! v.i. [A. Sax. dgHsan, to 
dread. Allied to g7’lsUc, E. grisly.] I'o 
shiver; to shudder, as from fear, disgu.st, 
or sympathy, and the like. 

The kinges herte of pitee gan agjnse, Chaucer. 

Agrise,! 1 . To cause to shudder; to 
terrify; to disgust. ‘Swiche peines that 
your hertes might agrise . ’ Chaucer. —2. To 
make frightful; to disfigure. ‘Engrostwith 
mud which did them fowle agrise." Spenser. 
Agrom (a'grom), 71 . The native name for a 
disease frequent in Bengal and other parts 
of the East Indies, in which the tongue chaps 
and becomes rough and sometimes covered 
with white spots. 

Agronomic, Agronomical (ag-ro-nom'ik, 
ag-ro-nom'ik-al), a. [Gr. agros, a field, and 
noinos, a law.] Relating to agronomy, or 
the management of farms, [Rare.] 

The e.xperience of British agriculture has .shown 
that the txtnch. agrottamical division of the soil is 
infinitely less profitable . . . than that prevailing in 
this country. Edin. Rev. 

Agronomist (a-gron'6-mist), n. One who 
studies the management of farms. ‘An 
impartial foreign dg7'07iomist." Edin. Bev. 
[Rare.] 

Agronomy (a-gron'd-mi), n. [Fr. agrono7nie, 
from Gr. agronomos, rural, from a field, 
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and nomos, a rule.] The art of cultivating 
the ground; agriculture. 

Agrose,t pret. of agrise. 

Agrostemnia(ag-ro-stemhna), u. [Gr, agros, 
a held, and f^temma, a wreath.] A Linurean 
genus of plants, nat, order t’aryophyllaceaj. 
it is non' generally regarded as a section of 
the genus Lychnis, from which it only differs 
in the elongated segments of the calyx limb, 
in the petals being witliout a prominent scale 
at the Inase of the expanded portion, and in 
the capsule opening ])y valves alternate with 
find not op])osite to the calyx segments. A. 
(Lifchnis) Gitkago (the common corn-cockle), 
with large entire purple petals, is the only 
species belonging to the section as now 
limited. 

AgxOStisOi-gros'tis), n. [Gr. agnMifi, the name 
of several gTasses.] A genus of grasses, con- 
sisting of many species found in the tem- 
perate and cold climates of the world. They 
are valiiahle as pasture-grasses. The genus 
is distinguished from other grasses by having 
membraiious and awiiless empty glumes. The 
bent-grasses belong tf.> this genus. 

Agrostography (a-gros-tog'ra-fi), A de- 
scription of grasses. 

Agrostology(a-gros-toro-ji),?i. [Gr. agrOstis, 
a grass, and logos, speech.] That part of 
botany which relates to grasses. 

Aground (a-groundO, ad v. or a. [Prefix a -at 
or on, and groimd.J 1. On the ground —a 
nautical term signifying that the bottom of 
a ship rests on the ground for want of suffi- 
cient depth of water,— -2. Fig. brought to a 
stop for want of resources, matter, and the 
like ; as, the speaker is aground. 

Agroupment(a-gropffiient),?i. [Fr, agnmper. 
to group. See Geoup. ] The arrangement of 
agroup in a picture or in statuary; grouping. 

A^ardiente(a'gwar-de-eut'Ti),n. [Sp. ,contr. 
for agxia- ardiente, burning water.] 1. A 
second-class brandy made from the rod wines 
of Spain and Portugal, as also from the refuse 
of the grapes left in' the wiiie-press, the scrap- 
ings of"" casks and vats, and depo.sits in bottles, 
generally flavoured with anise. It is the 
popular spirituous beverage in these coun- 
tries.— 2. A. Mexican alcoholic drink distilled 
from the fermented juice of the agave. 
Called also Pulgiie (which see). 

Agua-toad (iFgwa-tbcl), n. The Bufo agua, 
family Bufonidte, a gigantic species of toad 
found in intertropical America and the West 
Indies. It is one of the noisiest of its trilie, 
littering aloud snoring kind of bellow, chiefly 
during night. It is very voracious, and being 
believed to devour rats, has been largely 
imported from Barbadoes into Jamaica to 
keep down the swarms of rats that destroy 
the plantations. 

Ague (a'gu), n. [Fr. aigu, acute ; fievre aigiw 
(L.L. febris acuta), acute fever; L. aciitus, 
sharp. See ACUTE, Acid.] 1. The cold fit or 
rigor which precedes a fever or a paroxysm of 
fever in intermittents. —2. A periodical fever, 
an intermittent, whether quotidian, tertian, 
or quartan, the paroxysm leaving the patient 
in apparent health, and returning daily, or 
every second or third day. It arises from 
marsh miasmata, a temperature above GO" 
being however apparently required to pro- 
duce it.— 3. Chilliness; a chill or state of 
shaking not resulting from disease. 

Ague (a'ga'Oj To cause a shivering in; to 
strike with a cold fit. Hey wood. [Rare.] 

Ague-cake (fi'gu-kak), n. The tumour caused 
by enlargement and hardening of the spleen. 
It is often the consequence of intermittent 
fever or ague. 

Agued (a' gud), a. Chilly; having a fit of ague ; 
shivering with cold or fear; characterized by 
shivering. " With flight and agued fear. ’ Shak. 

Ague-drop (a'gu-drop), n, A solution of the 
arsenite of potassium, or the liquor arseni- 
aiis of the Pharmacopceia. It is also known 
as Foivlc7'’s Sohitio7i. 

A^e-fit (a'gu-fit), n. A paroxysm of cold or 
shivering; chilliness. 

This agiie-f.t of fear is overblown. Shak. 

Ague-proof 0Vgu-prof),«. Proof against ague, 
‘I am not Shak. 

Aguerry t (a-gweh*i), r. t. [Fr. agxmrir, from 
guerre, war.] To iuure to the hardships of 
war; to instruct in the art of war. ‘ An army 
the best aguex'ried of any troops in Europe.’ 
Lord Lyttleton. 

Ague-spell (a'gfi-spel), w. A spell or cliarm to 
cure or prevent ague. ‘ His pills, his balsams, 
and his ague-sgielUd Gay. 

Ague-tree (fi'gu-tre), 7i. A name sometimes 
applied to sassafra.s on account of its febri- 
fuge qualities, 


Aguiler,t u. [Fr. aiguille, a needle.] A 
needle-case. 0hauce7\ 

Aguise, Aguize t (a-gezO, v.t. [See Guise.] 
To dress; to adorn. ‘ Wherewith above all 
knights ye bravely seem agidsed.’ Spenser. 
Aguise t (a-gez'L ^2'- Dress. ‘ Their fashions 
and brave Hr, H. Moi'e. 

Aguisli (a'gu-ish), a. 1. Chilly ; somewhat 
cold or shivering; also, having the qualities 
of ail ague; as, an aguish fever. 

Her aguish love now glows and bums. Granville. 

2. Productive of agues; as, an locality, 
Aguisliness (a'gu-ish-nes), 7i. The quality 
of being aguish; chilliness, 

Agynolis (a'jin-iis), a. [Gr. a, without, and 
gyne, a female.] In hot applied to plants 
having no female organs. 

Ah (ii). [A natural cry expressive of sudden 
emotion; comp. G. ach, L. ah, G-r. a, a, 
Skr. d, «/qah.] An exclamation expressive 
of pain, surprise, pity, compassion, com- 
plaint, contempt, di.siike, joy, exultation, 
Ac., according to the manner of utterance. 
Aha (ii-hiiO. [A lengthened form of ah, or 
formed of ah and ka; comp. G. aha, Skr. 
aho, ahaha.) An exclamation expressing 
triumph, contempt, or simple suriirise'; 
but the senses are distinguished by very 
ditt'erent modes of utterance, and different 
modifications of features. Ps. xxxv. 21, 
Aha (a'ha), n. [See Ha-ha] A sunk fence, 
not visible without near approach, ilore 
commonly spelled Ea~ha or Hah-hah. 
Ahead, (a-hed^, adv. [Prefix a, on, at, and 
head. ] 1. Headlong; without restraint; head 
foremost. 

It is mightily the fault of parent.s, guardians, tutors, 
and governors, that so many men "miscarry. They 
.suffer them at first to run aheail, and when perverse 
inclinations are advanced into habits, there is no 
dealing with them. Sir A’. L' Eslrange. 

2. In or to the front; in advance; before; as, 
they walked ahead of us all tlie way; he 
soon ran ahead ol ns; specifically (naut), 
before or in front of a vessel, or in the di- 
rection to which a vessel’s head is directed; 
farther forward: in oppo.sition to asteni; 
as, to lie ahead; to move ahead. 

The east end of the island bore but a little ahead 
of us. F ielding. 

—To run ahead of one's reckoning (ncfxit.), 
to sail ])eyoncl the idaces erroneously esti- 
mated in the dead-reckoning as the ship’s 
station.— -To go ahead, a colloquial phrase 
signifying to push forward; to proceed with 
the matter one is engaged in; to show one's 
self active: generally used, as an admonition, 
in the imperative mood, ‘ (/o ahead’; and not 
rarely as an adjective ; as, a go-ahead per- 
son (one ivho is energetic or enterprising). 
Aheap (a-liep'), a. or adv. [Apparently from 
prefix a, on or in, and heap; but possibly 
the word, in first extract at any rate, is really 
another form of the O.E. awhape, to aston- 
ish, See Awhape.] 1. In a quiver or trem- 
ble ivith terror ; having received a shock of 
fear. 

IVhen some fresh bruit 
Startled me all aheagl and soon I saw 
The horridest shape that ever raised mv awe. 

Hood. 

2. Huddled together through fear; in a 
crowd. 

So did that sudden Apparition scare 

All close aheap those small afirighted things (fairies). 

Hood, 

Aheight t (a-hito, adv. [Prefix a, on or at, and 
height] Aloft; on high. "Looking aheight’ 
Shak. 

Ahight (a-hiO, adv. [Prefix a, on, and high.] 
On high. ‘ (3ne heav’d ahigh, to be hurled 
down^beloiv.’ Shak. 

Aliint, Ahin (a-hint', a-hin'), prep, or adv. 
Behind. [Scotch.] 

Aholdt (a-hokF), adv. ISTear the wind, so as 
to hold or keep to it; as, to lay a ship ahold. 
Shak. 

AhOHai (a-hb'i), 7i. The native name of a 
Brazilian tree, the Cerbe^’a Ahouai, nat. 
order Apocynaeere, It is 20 feet high, its 
leaves thick and succulent, the ivood stinks 
abominably, and the kernels of the nuts are 
very poisonous. Written also Ahovai. 
AHoy (a-hoF), exclam, [Longer fom of hoy!] 
A ivord used chiefly at sea in hailing. 
Ahri-mfl.n (a'ri-man), n. [Per. ahriman, Zend, 
angro-7namyus, the malignant destroying 
spirit,] The' evil genius or demon according 
to the dualistic doctrine of Zoi'oaster, Ah- 
riman is the personification of malignity, 
the original source of all moral and physical 
evil, tlie chief of the devils and malignant 
spirits, the king of darkness and of death, 
and the eternal foe of Ormuzd and his king- 
dom of light and life. 


Aim (aim), 71. One of t|^e native names of 
the common gazelle of Asia. See Gazelle. 
A-htill (a-ImF), a. or adv. [Prefix a, and 
hull] Faxit. a word used with regard to a 
ship when all her sails are furled, and her 
helm la.s]ied on the lee-side on account of 
the violence of a storm; she tlien lies nearly 
with her side to the wind and sea, her bead 
somew'hat turned toward tlie direction <.)f 
the wind: applied also to a ship deserted 
and exposed to tempestuous winds. 
A-lmngered. t (a-hung'gerd), a. [Prefix iz 
(for of), iiitens., and hungered; it is the same 
word as Piers Plowman’s afijngered, from 
A. Sax. of-hu7igria7i, to lie very hungry. A7i~ 
hungered is a form of this ’word.] Pinched 
with hunger; hungry, 

A-imngry t (a-hung'gri), a. [Prefix a, inteiis. , 
and hungry. See A-HUNGERED.] HiiiigTy, 

‘ I am not a-h inigry. ’ Shak. 

Ai fe’e), n. The three-toed sloth {Bradypus 
tridactylus or iorquatus), su called from hav- 
ing a feeble plaintive cry someivhat like its 
name. See Sloth, 

Aihlins (ablinz), adv. [Proltably from able, 
and adv. term, tins —ling in davlding; comp. 
Sc. backL'n.s, backwards; or from if, Goth. 
ibai, G. ob, and same termination.] Perhaps; 
perad venture; possibly. [Scotch.] 

But fare-ye-weel, auld Xiclde-benl 
Oh wad ye tab’ a thought and men’, 

Ye aildins might — I dfuna ken — 

Still hae a stake. Burns. 

Aich’s Metal (ichs met'al), n. An alloy of 
iron, copper, and zinc, said to he more tena- 
cious and ductile than gun-metal, named 
from the patentee Johann Aich. Called 
also Sterro-metal. 

Aid (ad), v.t. [Fr. aider, O.Fr. apider, to 
help; Pr. aidar, ajudar. adjudar; L. adju- 
tare, freq. of adjuvo, adjutuxn, to help— gd, 
to, and juvo, jutuin, to help.] To help; to 
assist ; to come to the support or relief of ; 
to succour, either by furnishing strength or 
means to effect a purpose, or by preventing 
or removing obstacles.— S yn. To help, assist, 
support, sustain, succour, relieve. 

Aid (ild), ii. [Fr, aide, O.Fr. aide, ajitde. See 
the verb.] 1. Help; succour; support; as- 
sistance. 

Sweet father, I behold him in my dreams 
Gaunt, as it were the skeleton of himself, 
Death-pale, for lack of gentle maiden’s aid. 

Ten-nj/son. ' 

2. The penson or thing that aids or yields 
assistance; a helper; an auxiliary; an a.ssist- 
ant. 

It is not good that man should be alone; let us 
make unto him an aid, like unto himself. 

Tobit viii. 6. 

3. Ill laiv, a subsidy or tax granted by par- 
liament to the crown for various piirpose.s. 

4. Ill feudal law, a tax paid by a tenant to 
his lord ; originally a gift, which afterward 
became a legal right. The aids of this kind 
were chiefly three : (a) to ransom the lord 
when a prisoner; (&) to make the lord’s eld- 
est son a knight; (e) to marry the lord’s eld- 
est daughter. Aids were abolished by 12 
Car. II. xxiv.— .5. An aide-de-camp, so called 
by abbreviation. 

Aid. (ad), 7i. A Staffordshire mining term 
for a vein of ore going downwards out of the 
perpendicular line. 

Aidance (ad'ans), n. Aid; help; assistance. 
‘The means and aidances .supplied by the 
Supreme E.eason.’ Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Aidantt (ild'ant), a. Helping; helpful; sup- 
plying aid. 

Be aidant and immediate 
In the good man’s distress. Shak. 

Aide-de-camp (ad-de-kofi), ??. pi. Aides- 
de-camp (iid-de-koh). [Fr.] an officer 

whose duty is to receive and communicate 
the orders^of a general officer, to act as his 
secretary, and the like. Written also Aid- 
de-camp. 

Aider (nd’er), n. One who helps; an assistant 
or auxiliary; an abettor; an accessory. 

All along as he went, were punished the adherents 
and aiders of the late rebels. Burnet. 

Aidful (ad'fnl), a. Giving aid; helpful. 
‘Aidftil to tlie distresses of God’s people/ 
Bp. Hall. [Rare.] 

Aidless (fuFles), a. Without aid ; helpless ; 
without succour; unsupported. 

Aid-majort (iid'niri-jcu'), n. The foriner title 
of the adjutant of a regiment. 

Aiglet (agflet), n. In luyy. an eaglet or young 
eagle. 

Aiglet (ag'let), u. See Aglet. 

Aigre (a'ger), «. The flowing of the sea. 
See Eagre. 

Aigret (iVger), a. [Fr. , from I. acrera, sharp. 
See Acrid, acid.] Sharp; sour. ‘Like aigre 
droppings into milk.’ Shak. 
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Aigremore (tVger-mor), n. [Fr. ; origin un- 
known.] A name given to charcoal when in 
that state of preparation for the making of 
gunpowder ^vhich renders it fit for the ad- 
mixture of the other coiistitiieiit materials. 
Aigret, Aigrette (a'gret, a-gret'), n [See 
ECriXET.] 1. A name of the small white heron. 
See EGRET. —2. In bot. same as JSgret:~B. A 
plume or ornament for the head composed 
of feathers or precious stones. 

Aiguille (a'g’wil), n. [Fr., a needle. See 
Aglet. ] l. An instnimeut used by military 
engineers and others for piercing a rock, 
for the lodgment of gunpowder in a mine or 
blast-hole. 1-2. A name given to the needle- 
like points or tops of granite, gneiss, quartz, 
and other crystalline rocks and mountain 
masses; also applied to sharp-pointed masses 
of ice on glaciers and elsewhere. 
Aiguillette (a'gwil-et), n. [Fr., a dim. of 
aiyiiille, a needle. See Aglet.] 1. A point 
or tag at the end of a fringe or lace. 

2. Miiit. a tagged point hanging down from 
the shoulder; also, a braid or cord worn from 
shoulder to shoulder in some military uni- 
forms. 

Aiguise (a-gwez-a), a. [Fr. aiguiser, to 
sharpen.] In her, applied to a cross with 
its four ends sharpened, but so as to termin- 
ate in. obtuse angles. Written also EguM. 
Aigulet (a'gU’let), 7 i. [See Aglet.] A tag 
or point. ‘ Golden amulets,’ Spenser, 

Ail (al), v.t. [O.B. eyien, A, Sax. eglian, to 
feel pain, to ail; eglmi, to give pain; egle, 
trouble, grief ; egl, egel, that which pricks, 
a thistle, an ‘aiF or beard of barley (Prov. 
E.) ; allied to Goth, agio, affliction ; agliis, 
troublesome ; perhaps to Sw. agg, a prick ; 
E. to egg on, and perhaps ache, A. Sax. ace, 
ache, pain, and therefore to widely-spread 
root«/r. See Acid.] Toaffectwith pain or un- 
easiness, either of body or mind; to trouble; 
to be the matter with: used to express some 
uneasiness or affection whose cause is un- 
known; as, what the man? I know not 
what ails him. 

What aileih thee, HagarS Gen, xxi. 17. 
Rarely used of a specific disease ; thus we 
seldom say a pleurisy afZs him, but some- 
thing ails him, nothing ails him. 

Ail (ill), 'c.i. To feel pain; to be in pain or 
trouble. 

And much he aiis, and yet he is not sick. Daniel. 
Ail (al), n. Indisposition or morbid, affection; 
ailment. Pope. 

Ailauthus, Ailantus (a-lan'thus, a-lan'tus), 
n. [From ailanto, the Malacca name for 
one species, signifying tree of heaven.] A 
genus of large timber-trees, nat. order 
arubacece. A. glcmdulosus is a handsome 
tree of India and China, attaining a height 
of GO feet. It is planted in France and Ger- 
many to shade public walks, and has been 
called /aise varnish-tree. The Bomhyx Cygi- 
thia, a species of silk-worms, feeds on its 
leaves. In Japan the produce of silk- 
worms fed on this tree is very large, and the 
material, though wanting the fineness and 
gloss of mulberry silk, is produced at far 
less cost, and is more durable. 

Ail ft t (il), n. Same as Aisle. 

Aileron OW^u’-on), n. Same as Ailette (which 
see). 

Ailette, Aillette 
(fil-letO, -n. [Fr„ 
a little wing, ] 

One of the small 
square shields of 
anus worn upon 
the shoulders of 
knights during a 
part of the mid- 
dle ages; the pro- 
totype of the mo- 
dern epaulet. Ailettes. 

Called alsoA^i!c'im 

Ailment (aFment), n. Disease ; indisposition; 
morbid affection of the body; but the word 
is not applied ordinarily to acute diseases. 
Ailnnis (al-u'rus), ?i. [Gr. ailouros, a cat.] 
A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, family 
Ursicla). A. refulgens, the only known spe- 
cies, is the panda (which see). 

Aim (am), v.i. [O.Fr. esmer, aesmer, to aim 
or level at, purpose, reckon; Pr. aymar, 
aesmar, adesinar, to reckon— L. ad, to, and 
mtimare, to value, consider, reckon. See 
Esteem.] 1 . To direct a missile towards an 
object.— 2. To point to in a figurative sense; 
to direct the mind to an object; specifically, 
(a) to guess; to conjecture. 

In. sadness, cou-sin, I do love a woman. — 

I aimed so near, when I supposed you loved. 

Shak, 


[Formerly common, but now rare in this 
sense,] (&) To direct the intention or pur- 
pose; to attempt to reach or accomplish; to 
tend toward; to endeavour; as, a man amis 
at distinction, or aims to be rich: in all its 
senses followed by at before the object where 
the object is expressed.— To enry aim, in 
archery, to encourage the archers by crying 
out aim when they were about to shoot. 
Hence it came to mean to applaud or en- 
courage in a general sense. 

It ill beseems this presence io cry aim 

To these ill-tuned repetitions. Shak. 

Aim (am), v.t. To direct or point to a par- 
ticular object; to level at; as, to aim a mus- 
ket or an arrow, the fist or a blow; to aim 
a satire or a reflection at some person or 
wee. 

Aim (am), ?^. 1. The pointing or directing 
of a missile; the direction of anything to a 
particular point or object with a view to 
strike or affect it, as a spear, a blow, a dis- 
course or remark. 

Each at head levelled his deadly aim. Milton. 

2. t The direction in which a missile is 
pointed; the line of shot; hence, jig. the di- 
rection in which anything tends. 

And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 

The breast of heaven, I did present myself 

Even in the aim and very flash of it. Shak, 

3. The point intended to be hit, or object 
intended to be effected; the mark. ‘To be 
the aim of every dangerous shot.’ Shale.— 

4. A purpose; intention; design; scheme; as, 
men are often disappointed of their aim. 

But see, how oft ambitious aims are crost. Dope. 

5. t Conjectm’e; guess. 

He that seeth no mark, must shoot by aim. Bp. gfewel. 

It is impossible by aim to tell it. Spenser. 
—To give aim, in archery, to stand near the 
butts to tell the archers where their arrows 
alight. The terms are ‘wide on the shaft 
(right) hand;’ ‘wide on the bow (left) hand;’ 
‘short;’ ‘gone;’ the distances being mea- 
sured by bow-lengths. See Bow-hand.— 
Syn. End, object, scope, drift, design, pur- 
pose, intention, scheme. 

Aim-criert (am'kri-Cr), n. 1. One who en- 
couraged an archer by crying aim when he 
was about to shoot. Hence— 2. An encour- 
ager generally; an approving on-looker; an 
abettor. ‘ Thou smiling ai^n-crier at princes’ 
fall.’ MarJehani. 

Aimer (am'Cr), w. One that aims. 
Aim-frontlet (amffrunt-let), n. A piece of 
wood fitted to the muzzle of a gun so as to 
make it level with the breech, formerly in 
use among gunners. £. H. Kivight. 
Aimless (am'les), a. Without aim; pur- 
poseless. 

The Turks, half asleep, ran about in amzless con- 
fusion, Dryden. 

Aimlessly (aniTes-li), adv. Without aim; 
purposelessly. 

Ain (an), a. [See Own.] Own. [Scotch.] 
Aince, Aines (ans), ad!w. Once. [Scotch.] 
Ainent (a^nent), a. [0. Fr. aner (the Mod.Fr. 
aller), to go, from L. adnare, originally to 
swim to.] Inher. running: applied to beasts. 
Ainsell (an'sel), -a. Ownsell [Scotch,] 
Ain’t, An’t (ant), A vulgar corruption of 
are 7iot; sometimes also used for is 7iot and 
am 7iot. 

Air (ar), n. [Fr. air, Pr. air, ame, L. aer, Gr. 
ttei’,air.] 1. The fluid which we breathe. Airis 
inodorous, invisible, insipid, colourless, elas- 
tic, possessed of gravity, easily moved, rare- 
fied, and condensed, essential to respiration 
and combustion, and the medium of sounds. 
Atmospheric air is composed by volume of 
20 or 21 oxygen and 80 or 79 nitrogen; by 
weight, of 23 oxygen to 77 nitrogen. These 
gases are not chemically united, but mixed 
mechanically. Air contains also of car- 
bonic acid, aqueous vapour, and varying 
proportions of ammonia, nitric acid, ozone, 
and organic matter. The body of air sur- 
rounding the earth is called the atmosphe7'e. 
The specific gravity of the air is to that of 
water nearly as 1 to 828, and 1000 cubic 
inches at mean temperature and pressure 
weigh 30^ grains. Air is necessary to life; 
being inhaled into the lungs, the oxygen is 
separated from the nitrogen, and it is sup- 
posed to furnish the body with heat and 
animation. By the ancient philosophers air 
Avas considered one of the four elements.— 
2. t In che^n. same as Gas; thus oxygen Avas 
called depMogisticated air.— B. Air'in mo- 
tion; a light breeze, ‘The summer ams hloAv 


cool.’ Tenn^/sou. — 4. t Utterance abroad; 
publication; publicity. 

You gave it air before me. Dryden. 

Ifmd is used in like manner. Hence— 5. f In- 
telligence; information; adA'ice. 

It grew from the airs which the princes and states 
abroad i-eceived from their ambassadors and agents 
here. Bacon, 

6. In inusic, (a) a tune; a short song or 
piece of music adapted to words; also, the 
peculiar modulation of the notes whicli 
gives music its character; melody; as, n soft 
air. (b) A song or piece of poetry for sing- 
ing; as,' the air, ‘ Sound an Alarm.’ (c) Tlie 
soprano part in a harmonized piece of 
music.— 7. Any piece of poetry- ‘The re- 
peated air ot sad Electra’s poet.* Milto'n. 
[Rare,]— S. The peculiar look, appearance, 
and bearing of a person; as, the air of a 
youth; a graceful air; a lofty air,— 9, The 
general character or complexion of anything; 
appearance; semblance. 

Too great liberties taken (in translation) in varying 
either the expression or composition, in order to give 
a new ^zjVto the whole, will be apt to have a very 
bad eftecL Bp. Lo'cuth. 

As it was communicated with the air of a .secret, it 
soon found its way into the world. Pape. 

lQ.pl. An affected manner; manifestation 
of pride or vanity; assumed haughtiness: 
chiefly in the phrase to give one’s self airs. 

Mrs. Crackenbury read the paragraph in bitter- 
ness of spirit, and discoursed to her followers about 
the airs which that woman viz&givhtg' herself. 

Thackeray. 

11, pi. The artificial motions or carriage of 
a horse,— 12. In pamtmg, (a) that Avhich ex- 
presses action; manner; gesture; attitude. 
(&) The representation of the effect of the 
atmospheric medium, through Avhidi na- 
tural objects are Adewed.— To take the air, to 
go abroad; to Avalk or ride a little distance. 
—To take aM’,t to be dmilged; to be made 
public; as, the story has tdke7i air. Air is 
frequently found in composition, and as the 
compounds are in many cases words of ob- 
vious meaning, only those which have a 
peculiar or specific sense are entered beloAv 
in alphabetical order. 

Air (ar), v.t. 1. To expose to the air; to gh’-e 
access to the open air; to ventilate; as, to 
air clothes ; to air a room. Hence— 2. To 
expose ostentatiously; to display; to bring 
before public notice; as, to air one’s views. 
‘Ai7'mg a snoAvy hand and signet ring. ’ Ten- 
717 JS071.—B. To expose to heat; to warm; as, to 
air linen; to air liquors. 

Air, Ear (ar), a. and Early. [Scotch.] 
‘ An air Avinter’s a sair Avinter.’ Scotch pi'o- 
verb. 

Aira (ar'a), n. [Greek name of a kind of 
darnel.] Hair-grass, a genus belonging to 
the nat. order Graminese, characterized by 
tAvo-flowered spikelets. The species are 
widely distributed in temperate regions, 
but few are of much value as fodder plants. 
A. empitosa (the tufted hair-grass) is from 
2 to 4 feet high, growing in meadoAvs and 
boggy; heaths, Avhere its tufts are useful as 
stepping-places. It affords a fine cover for 
game, and constitutes the bulk of bog-hay 
ou moors. Its long, narroAV, rough leaves 
Avoiind the skin if drawn smartly across it. 

Airable (aria-bl), a. Suitable to be sung. 
Howell. [Rare and obsolete.] 

Air-balloon (ar-bal-lbn') n. See Balloon. 

Air-bath (aribath),n. 1. The exposure of the 
person to the action of the air, recommended 
by Dr. Franklin. — 2. An arrangement for 
drying substances by exposing them to air 
of any temperature desired. 

Air-bed {aribed), n. A bed made by inflat- 
ing an air-tight bed-shaped bag Avith air. 

Air-bladder (ar'blad-der), n. 1 . A A^esicle 
filled Avith air. 

The pulmonary artery and vein pass along the 
surface.s of these air-bladders in an inflnite number 
of ramifications. Arbtithnot, 

2. A bag situated under the back-bone of 
certain fishes, and Avhich, being full of air, 
is supposed to assist in breathing, and in 
regulating the buoyancy of the animal. 

Air-bone (aribon), 71, A bone Avith a large 
cavity filled Avith air, as in birds. Owe7i. 

Air-brake (ar'bifik), 71. A raihvay brake ap- 
plied by means of condensed atmospheric 
air. 

Air-braving (ar’ln-av-ing), a. Defying the 
influence of tlie air. ‘Air-braving towers.’ 
Shak. 

Air-brick ffir'brik), n. An iron box, com- 
monly made of the size and shape of a brick, 
and perforated Avith holes, placed in the 
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walls of houses so as to facilitate the traus- 
mission. of air, aud thus promote ventila- 
tion. 

Air-built (ar'bilt), a. Erected in the air; 
having no solid foundation; chimerical; as, 
an castle; hopes. 

Air-cane (ar'kan), n. An air-gun fitted up 
in a walking-stick. 

Air-casing (ar'kas-ing), n. An air-tight 
casing of sheet-iron around a pipe to prevent 
undue transmission of heat or cold; speci- 
fically, the casing round the base of the 
f unnel of a steam- vessel, to prevent too great 
a transmission of heat to the deck. 

Air-cell (ar'sel), «. In hot one of the cavi- 
ties ill the leaves, stems, or other parts of 
plants, containing air. They are well seen 
in the bladders of sea-weeds, and are found 
in other aquatic plants, %vhiqh they serve 
to float. Called also Air- 
€hamhers.~~2. In anat (a) 
the minute bronchial cells 
constituting the texture of 
the lungs, into which the 
air is conveyed by the ulti- 
mate ramifications of the 
windpipe, for the oxj'gena- 
tion of the blood; (&) the 
dilatations of the trachea 
or air-tube in insects form- 
ing the respiratory appa- Air-ceiis in Gulf- 
ratus. weed 

Air-chamber (ar'cham- rndgare). 
b(Sr), n. 1. Air-cell (which 
see).— 2. A cavity in a hydraulic machine, 
such as a fire-engine, the air in which, on 
being compressed by the admission of water 
into the chamber, by its elastic force acts as 
a spring, and equalizes the flow of the liquid. 

Air-condenser (ar-kon-dens'6r), n. An ap- 
paratus for condensing air. It consists of a 
close vessel with a syringe attached to it, 
’Which is used for injecting air into the 
vessel until the requisite degree of conden- 
sation be produced. 

Air-cone (arikon), n. A cone in a marine- 
engine to receive the gases which enter the 
hot-well from the air-pump, wiience, after 
ascending, they escape through a pipe at 
the top. 

Air-course (ar'kors), n. A general name for 
the passages in a coal-mine intended for 
ventilation. 

Air-cushion ( ar'kush-on ), n. A cushion 
made by inflating a bag with air. 

Air-dew (ar'du), n. Manna. [Rare.] 

Air-drain (ar'dran), n. A cavity formed 
round the e.xternal walls of a building to 
prevent the earth from lying against them 
and causing dampness. 

Air-drawn (ar'dran), a. Drawn or depicted 
in the air. ‘The nfr-dmtrn dagger.' SJiaJc. 

Air-drill (aridril), n. A drill driven by the 
pressure of condensed air. B. H. Knight, 

Air-engine (ar'en-jin), n. An engine in 
which air, heated or compressed, is employed 
as the motive pow'er. Condensed-air engines 
have been found to be the best and safest 
for working the rock-drill in mining opera- 
tions, the waste air serving to ventilate the 
mine and reduce the oppressive heat. 

Airer (ari^r), n. l. One who airs, or exposes 
to the air.— 2. A screen for diying clothes, &c. 

Air-escape (ar'es-kap), w. A contrivance 
for permitting air which has collected in 
water-pipes to escape. 

Air-exhauster (ar'egz-hast-^r), n. i. An 
air-trap by which collected air may escape 
from water-mains, &c.— 2. A contrivance for 
removing exliausted air from any place in- 
tended to be ventilated. 

Air-fllter (arifll-t^r), «. A contrivance for 
filtering or pui’ifjung air. The common 
method is to make the air pass through 
a ■’^vire screen, and then expose the current 
to the action of water. ; 

Air-fouEtain (ar'fouat-an), n. An appara- 
tus for producing a jet of water by the 
elastic force of air compressed in a close 
vessel, and made to act on the surface of 
the water to be raised. 

Air-fUEnel (ar'fun-nel), n, Kcmt. a cavity i 
formed by the omission of a timl>er in the i 
upper works of a vessel, to promote the j 
ventilation of the hold. | 

Air-furnace (ilr'fer-nas), n. A term used to | 
tienote a furnace which has no blast, but I 
only a natural draught. 1 

Air-gas (ar'gas), n. An inflammable illimii- ; 
Bating gas made by charging ordinary at- i 
mospheric air with the vapours of petro- i 
leiiin, naphtha, or some similar substance. I 
The substance so used is called gasolene, , 
and must be such as to evaporate with great j 


readiness. It is placed in a vessel called £ 
generator, where it is e:^osed to a current 
of air, and various contrivances are adopted 
to promote the evaporation, and prevent the 
too rapid cooling which the evaporation is 
liable to bring about. 

Air-grating (arigrat-ing), n, A grating to 
admit air for ventilation. 

Air-gun (arigun), n. A kind of gun in which 



Air-gun. 

Iiig'hly-condensed air is used to project the 
baU. A common variety is shaped, like a 
rifle or musket, a hollow spherical ball, into 
which air has been forced by a condensing 
syringe, being attached to it and serving as 
a reservoir for the condensed air. A por- 
tion of this air escapes into the barrel, by 
the opening of a valve, each time the trig- 
ger is drawn, so that it presses against the 
ball precisely in the same way as gunpow- 
der. Air condensed to of its bulk gives 

about half the velocity of gunpowder. 

Air-holder (iraiold-er), n. i. A vessel for 
holding air for various pm'poses ; as (a) for 
the purpose of counteracting the pressure 
of a decreasing column of mercury; (6) for 
the purpose of keeping up a moderate and 
steady current of am. In the latter case 
the air is contained in an inverted vessel 
which rises and falls in a tank of water, and 
has the air supplied to it by one pipe and 
carried off by another. — 2.t A gasometer. 

Air-hole (ar'hol), n. l. An opening to admit 
or discharge air.— 2. Infoimding, a fault in 
a casting, caused by a bubble of air passing 
from a core outwards, and which is retained 
in the metal. Called also a Blow-hole. 

Airily (arl-li), adv. In an airy manner; 
gaily. 

Fanny bade her father good-night, and whisked 
off airily, Dickens. 

Airiness (arii-nes), n. 1. Exposure to a free 
current of air ; openness to the air ; as, the 
ainness of a country-seat.— 2, Gaiety; levity; 
as, the ainness of young persons. ‘ A cer- 
tain talkativeness and ainness in their (the 
French) tongue.’ Sterne. 

Airing (ar'ing), n. 1. An exposure to the 
air, or to a lire, for warming or drying.— 
2. Exercise in the open air; a short excur- 
sion. 

Airing-Stage (tiriing-staj), n. A platform on 
which powder is dried by exposure to sun 
and air. 

Air-jachet (arijak-et), n. A jacket inflated 
with air, or to which bladders filled with 
air are fastened to render persons buoyant 
in water. 

Airless (ariles), a. ISTot open to a free cur- 
rent of air ; wanting fresh air or communi- 
cation with open air. 

Air-level (arlev-el), n. A name sometimes 
given to a spirit-level (which see). 

Airlingt (ariling), n. A thoughtless, gay per- 
son. 

Slight airlings will be won with dogs and horses. 

B. gfonson. 

Air-lock (arlok), n. An air-tight chamber 
in a caisson in which operations are being 
carried on under water, communicating by 
one door with the outer air and the main 
entrance shaft of the caisson, and by an- 
other door with the chambers filled with 
condensed air in which the men are at work. 
Before entering the latter chambers one 
must pass through the air-lock, where one 
remains until the air within it has been 
brought to the same degree of compression 
as that in the working chambers. 

Air-macMne (arima-shen), n. In mining, 
the apparatus by which pure air is forced 
into parts badly ventilated, and the foul 
air extracted. 

Aira(arn), n. Iron. [Scotch.] 

Airo-hydrogenOir-o-hi'dro-jen), a. Pertain- 
ing to a mixture of atmospheric air and 
hy dvogen.— Airo-hydrogeii blowpipe, a blow- 
pipe in which atmospheric air and hydrogen 
are burned together in order to produce an 
intense heat. 

Airometer (ar-orn'et-Sr), n. [Air, and Gr. 
metron, a measure.] Same as Air-holder (b). 

Air-passage (ar'pas-aj),n. l. In anat one of 
the tubes liy which air is admitted to the 
lungs, comprising the laiynx, trachea, bron- 
chial tubes, aud their minute ramifications. 
2. In bot a large intercellular space in the 
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\ stems and leaves of aquatic plants, aud in 
, the stems of endogeus, 

' Air-pipe (ar'pip), n. A pipe used to draw 
foul air out of, or conduct fresh air into 
close places. Specifically, (n) a pipe used to 
draw foul air from a ship’s hold by means of 
a communication with the furnace, and the 
rarefaction of the air by the fire. This pipe is 
intended to supply the combustion with the 
air of the hold, by preventing the access of 
other air to the lire, (h) In nuning, a pipe 
or tube made of wood or iron, for conduct- 
ing or conveying fresh air into levels having 
but one communication with the atmo- 
sphere. 

Air-plant (ariplant), ti. l. A general name 
for the orchids belonging to the genus 
Aerides (which see).— 2. A general terra ap- 
plied to epiphytes which derive all their 
food from the atmosphere. See Epiphyte. 
Air-poise (aripoiz), n. An instrument to 
measure the weight of the air. 

Air-port (ariport), n. A name given to large 
scuttles in ships' bows for the admission of 
air when the other ports are down. The 
Americans call their side-ports also by tliis 
name. 

Air-pump (aripump), n. A most valuable 
pneumatic machine,' for the purpose of ex- 
hausting the air from a closed vessel called 
a receiver, and thereby pi’oducing what is 
called a vacuum, which, however, is only 
partial It was invented by Otto Guericke 
in 1654, but has since been much improved. 
The air-pump acts by the elastic force of air, 
and gradually exhausts the air from fclm 
receiver by means of a piston, with a proper 
valve, working in a cylindrical barrel or 
tube, somewhat after the manner of a com- 
mon water-pump; each successive stroke 
rarefies the air more and more, a barometer 
gauge showing the extent of the rarefaction. 
The exhaustion is limited by the elasticity 
of the remaining air being no longer capable 
of opening the valves. Air-pinnps are vari- 
ously constructed; the most common forms 



Air-pump. 


have two bairels and txvo pistons wrought 
by a toothed wheel, as that represented in 
the annexed cut. See Tacuu^i. — T he air- 
pump of a steam-engine is the pump by 
which the condensing water and condensed 
steam are drawn off from the condenser. It 
is an appendage of eveiy condensing engine, 
but is not, of course, requi-site in high- 
pressure or non-condensing engines. See 
cut Steam-engixe.— bucket, an 
open piston with valves on the upper sur- 
face opening upwards so as to admit the 
air and water in the do wn-sti‘oke, aud lift it 
with the up-sti’oke of the pump. 

Air-sac (arisak), n. In phj/sioL one of the 
membranous bags or receptacles of air 
lodged in the hollow bones, the cavities of 
the body, and the quills of birds, and com- 
municating with the lungs. They enlarge 
the respiratory surface, accelerate circula- 
tion, and thus increase muscular energy. 
They are also suppossed to render the body 
specifically lighter, and to supply the place 
of a muscular diaphragm. 

Air-scnttle (ariskut-1), n. Same as Air- 2 '>ort. 

Air-shaft (fir'shaft), n. A passage for air 
into a mine, usually opening in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and meeting the adits or 
horizontal pas.sages, and so causing a free 
circulation of fresh air tlirough the mine. 

Air-slacked (arislakt), a. Slacked or pul- 
verized by the action of air, or of the mois- 
ture in the atmosphere; as, air-slacked lime. 

Air-stove (aristov), n. A stove which is 
employed to heat a current of air directed 
against its surface liy means of pipes, which 
hAated air is then admitted to the apartment 
requiring to be heated. 
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Airt, Alrtii (urt, arth), n. [Cxael. aird, point 
of the compass.] Point of the compass; 
ipiarter of the heavens ; direction. [Origi- 
nally Scotch, now also nsed hy English 
writers.] 

Of a* the azrifs the wind can blaw 

I deariy like the west. JJums. 

On such days, unless the wind is in exactly the 
rOht uz'ri for the ground, it is far wiser to stay at 
home. £ncy, qf Sport 

Airt iTirt'i, y,?. To direct. [Scotch.] 
Air-thermometer (ar'ther-mom"et-6r), n. 

A thcrmuineter in ^Yhich air (or a gas) is 
employed as a substitute for mercury or 
spirit of wine. Of these there are several 
hinds. They are accurate and well fitted 
for measuring high degrees of heat, hut are 
difficult to manage. 

Air-tliread (.ar'thred), n. A name given to 
the filaments attached by spiders to the 
tops or ends of branches of shrubs or trees, 
and serving to support the spider when in 
quest of prey. 

Air-tight (ar'tit), a. So tight or close as to 
be impermeable to air. A vessel or tube is 
said to be air-tight wlieu it ])ossesses that 
degree of closeness which prevents the pass- 
age of air under the circumstances in which 
it is placed. 

Air-trap (ar'trap), n. A contrivance for 
excluding the effluvia arising from drains 
and sinks. Also, a recess at a knee of a 
water-main, for receiving and retaining air 
that may be liberated from the water. It 
is provided with a valve for taking off the 
air from time to time, as it accumulates. 
Mr-tmnk: (arTnmgk), n. A contrivance to 
prevent the stagnation of putrid effluvia in 
jails or apartments wliere many people are 
collected. It is merely a square open tube, 
passing from the ceiling to the open air 
above the roof, by which the heated air 
escapes. 

Air-tiibe (ar'tub), n. 1. In zool a name 
given to certain horny passages for air in 
the abdomen of some aquatic insects.-- 
2. I^aut. a small iron tube hung in a coal 
box from the deck, and filled wdth water, 
for the purpose of ascertaining tlie temper- 
ature of the coals by a thermometer as a 
precaution against spontaneous combus- 
tion. i7. E, Knight— Z. The tube of an at- 
mospheric railway (which see under ATMO- 
SPHERIC’). 

Air-valve (iir'valv), n. A valve applied to 
steam-boilers to prevent a vacuum when 
the steam is condensing in the boiler ; the 
safety-valve fixed at the top of the boiler of 
the steam-engine. 

Air-vessel (ar'ves-sel), n. In hydrauliGS, a 
vessel in which air is condensed by press- 
ure, for the purpose of employing the reac- 
tion of its elasticity as a moving or as a re- 
gulating power, Such vessels are employed 
in fire-engines and force-pumps. 

Air-way (arbva), n, A passage for air; spe- 
cifically, a passage for the admission of air 
to a mine. To maliciously fill up, obstruct, 
or damage an air-way is, by 24 and 25 Viet, 
xcvii., a felony punishable by penal servi- 
tude or imprisonment at the discretion of 
the judge. 

■Airy (a'ri), a. 1. Consisting or haYung the 
character of air; ethereal. ‘The thinner 
and more airy parts of bodies.’ Bacon.— 
2. Relating or belonging to the air ; high in 
air. ‘ Airy navies grappling in the central 
blue.' Tenn,yso7i.-—Z. Opien to a free current 
of air; as, an amj situation. ■— 4, Light as 
air; resembling air in being impalpable or 
invisible; unsubstantial; hence, fig. without 
reality or sincerity; trifling; empty; as, airy 
ghosts; airy notions. 

The poet’s pen ... giveS to airp nothing 

A local habitation and a name. Sha^. 

I hold ambition of so airy and light a quality that 
it is but a shadow’s shadow. Z" Sha&, 

5. Gay; sprightly; Ml of vivacity and levity; 
light of heart; lively. 

His light airy brilliancy has suddenly become 
solemn, lixed in the earnest stillness of eternity. 

Carlyle. 

6. In landscape-painting, showing that pro- 
per recession of all parts which expresses 
distance and atmosphere. 

Airy (a'ri), n. Same as A me. 

Aisle (il), n. [O.Er. aisle, ’Fr. aile, a wing, an 
aisle; L. ala, a wing; the a does not properly 
belong to the word.] The wing of a build- 
ing: usually applied to the lateral divisions 
of a cathedral or other church, which are 
separated from the central part, called the 
nave and choir, by pillars or piers. The nave 


is frequently, though incorrectly, termed 
the middle aisle, and the lateral divisions 
side aisles. Sometimes incorrectly written 
Isle. See figure shoeing ground plan of a 
cathedral under Cathedral. 



Aisle, Salisbury Cathedral, 


Aisled (ild), a. Furnished with aisles. A 
church which in its breadth is divided into 
three or five parts is sometimes called a 
three or five aisled church. 

Ait (at), n. [Another form of eyot, an islet.] 
A small island in a river or lake. ‘Fog up 
the river, where it flows among green cdts 
and meadows.’ Dickens. 

Aitchbone (ach'bon), 7i. Edgebone (which 
see). 

Aitch-piece, H-piece (ach'pes), 7i. That 
part of a plunger-lift in which the clack or 
valve of a pump of any description is fixed. 
See Pump. 

Aith (ath), Oath. [Scotch.] 

Aitioiogy (I-ti-ol'o-ji), 71 . [Gr. aitia, a cause, 
and logos, a discoiu'se.] The doctrine of 
efficient, as opposed to final, causes. 

Aits (atz), n. Oats. [Scotch.] 

Aiver, Aver (a'ver), n. [Norm, and O.E., 
from L.L. averia, horses, cattle, pi. of amri- 
um, wealth, from Fr. avoir, L. habere, to 
have.] A work-horse. [Scotch.] 

Aix-beds (ashedz), 71. pi. In geol. thick .. 
fresh-water tertiary strata, occurring near 
Aix, in Provence, in France, consisting of 
calcareous marls, calcareo-siliceous grits and 
gypsum, and full of fossil fishes, insects, and 
plants. 

Aizle (jVl), n. [A. Sax. ysela, ysla, a spark, 
an ember.] A hot cinder; an ember. 
[Scotch,] 

Aizoon (a-zo'on), ?i. [L. aizom, from Gr. 
aeiz6o7i, ever-living — acf, ever, aye, and 
zoon, living.] A genus of prostrate herba- 
ceous plants, iiat. order Ficoidese, and con- 
taining about twenty species natives of sub- 
tropical regions. They are very tenacious 
of life. A. canariense and A. Mspanicivm 
aboimd in soda. 

Ajar (a-jari), adv. [In O.B. also ac7iar and 
onchar, lit. on the tmn, from prefix a, on, 
at, and jar or char, A. Sax. eerre, a turn, 
seen also in char or cha7'e, charwoman. ] On 
the turn; neither quite open nor shut; partly 
opened: said of a door. 

Ajee (a-jeO, adv. [Prefix a, on, at, and jee or 
gee, to move, to move to one side,] Awry; off 
the right line; obliquely; wrong. [Scotch.] 

His brain was a vreG ajee, but he was a braw 
preacher for a’ that. Sir PF. Scott 

AJuga (a-ju'ga), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Labiatse, containing about fifty spe- 
cies of annual or perennial herbs occurring 
in the temperate regions of the Old World. 
Four of the species are British, inhabiting 
pastures chiefly. A. reptmis is the com- 
mon bugle, 

Ajuru (a-n'r-q), 7%. The Brazilian generic 
name for parrot 

Ajustjtut To adjust; to apply, Chaucer. 
Ajutage (a'jut-aj), n. [Fr. ajoutage, some- 
thing added, from ajouter, to join, and this 
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from L.L. adjuxtare, to apply, fit, or fix tu 
— L. ad, to, and ji/aTa, nigh.] A sort of tn}»o 
fitted to the aperture of a vessel through 
which water is played. 

ARbeer (ak'ber),n.. A red pfuvder thrown on 
the clothes and person at Hindu festivals, 

Ake t (ak), 71, and v. Same as Ache. 

His limbs must a/ce with daily toil opprest. Prior. 

Akee (a-ke'), n. The fruit of BligJiia sap i da. 
nat. order Sapiiidacere, a native of Guinea, 
whence it was carried by Captain Bligh to 
J'amaica in 1793, and thence disseminaleii 
over the West Indies and South America, 
The plant is a tree 30 or 40 feet high; the 
leaves somewhat resemble those of the ash; 
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the flowers are small and white; the fruit is 
oblong, ribbed, of a reddish-orange colour, 
and contains several large jet-biack seeds 
partly imbedded in a pale straw-coloured, 
succulent, and slightly bitter aril, which is 
cooked and eaten (the stringy parts beintr 
removed), and is very grateful to the palate^ 
Alicehorn,t 71 . Acorn. Chaucer. 

Akele, t v. t [Prefix a, and kele, A. Sax. cila7i, 
to cool. ] To cool. Chaucer. 

Aker-staff (a'k6r-staf),'n. [Aker = acr(?,fi.eld. } 
In agri. an instrument for clearing the coul- 
ter of the plough. 

Aketou (ak'ton), 71 . The acton (which see). 
Akimbo (a-kim'bo), a. [Prefix a, on, and 
/mn5o(w*nich see).] Arched; crooked. The 
arms are akimbo when the hands are on the 
hips and tlie elbows arched outwards. ‘ With 
one arm akimbo.' Irviiig. 

Akin (a-kinO, a. or adv. [Prefix a, of, and 
kin. See Kin.] 1, Related by blood : used 
of persons ; as, the two families are near 
akin.—^ Allied by nature; partaking of the 
same properties ; as, envy and jealousy are 
near akin. ‘ Pity’s akin to love.’ Southern. 
Aknee (a-ne'), ada. On the knee. [Rare.] 

A knee they fell before the prince. Southey. 

AkrokeratmiaH (ak'ro-ke-ra"ni-an),a. Same 
as Acroce7'aunia7i. ‘The vast Akroke7'au- 
nian walls.’ Te7myso7i. 

Al,t a. adv. 71 . All. 

Ala (a'la), 71. pi. Al» (ale). [I., a wing.] 
1, In hot. one of the two side petals of a 
papilionaceous blossom, or the membranous 
expansion of an organ, as of a fruit, seed, 
stem, cfeo. See Wing.-— 2. In anat. a term 
applied to many parts ; as, ala auris, the 
upper and outer part of the external ear; 
alee nasi, the lateral cartilages of the nose, 
&c. 

Alabandine (al-a-ban'din), 7i. Manganese 
glance or blende. It is a sulphide of man- 
ganese. 

Alabarclies (al-a-bar'kez), 71 . In ancient 
times, the chief magistrate of the Jews in 
Alexandria, whose duty lay chiefly in raising' 
and paying taxes. Written also Araharches. 
Alabaster (al'a-bas-t^r), 71 . [L. alabaster, 
from Gr. alahc(,st7'os, from Alabastron, a vil- 
lage in Egypt where there w'ere quarries of 
this mineral.] 1. A marble-like mineral of 
which there are two well-known varieties— 
the gypseous and the calcareous. The former 
I is a crystalline granular variety of sulphate 
of calcium or gypsum (CaSo 42 HijO). It is 
of various colours, as yellow, red, and gray, 
but is most esteemed wdien pure wdiite. 
Being soft it can be formed l\y the lathe or 
knife into small works of art, as vases, sta- 
tuettes, &c. For this purpose the snow- 
white, fine-grained variety found near Flo- 
rence is especially used. Calcareous ala- 
baster is a variety of carbonate of lime 
occurring as a stalactite or stalagmite in 
cavenis of limestone rocks.— 2. A vessel for 
holding odoriferous liquors or ointments, 
originally so called because made of alabas- 
ter, but the name was applied also to similar 
vessels of other materials, as gold. 
Alabaster (al'a-bas-ter), a. Made of ala- 
baster, or resembling it. ‘An alabaster 
column.’ Addison. 

Alabastrian (al-a-bas'tri-an), a. Pertaining 
to or like alabaster. 

Alabastrine (al-a-bas'trin), a. Of, or per- 
taining to, or resembling alabaster. -—AZa- 


oil, pound; 
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bastl'ine posUive, in pliotog. the name given 
to a collodion positive in which the him, 
after being coloured with dry pigments, is 
rendered pernieahle to varnish, and thus 
shows the colour in the collodion itself. 

Aiahastrite (al-a-has'trit), n. [L. alabas- 
Infes, alabaster. See Alabastee.] 1. A 
name sometimes given to alabaster. Hence— 
2. A vase, box, or other vessel formed of 
alabaster. 

AlabastroE (al-a-bas''tron), n. Same as 
Alabaster. 

Aiahastrus (al-a-bas'tnis), w. [L.L., from 
uZui'arifter.] A name given to a flow^er-bud. 
It was originally applied to the rose*bud. 
Written also Alabastmm. 

Alacls: (a-lak'), inter j. [Probably a form of 
alas.] All exclamation expressive of sorrow. 

Aiac&l v/hen once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right. SJta&. 

Alacisaday (a-lak'a-cla), interj. [Alas-the- 
day! Comp, Well-a-day!] An exclamation 
uttered to express regret or sorrow. Written 
also AlaekAhe-day. [Obsolescent.] 


Aiack-the-day , 
alive or dead. 


, I pray you teli me is rnyboy 
Shak. 


Alacrify (adak'ri-fi), t [L. alaeer, alaeris, 
cheerful, and facia, to make.] To make 
cheerful; to rouse to action; to excite. 

Alacrious (a-lak'ri-us), a. Cheerful; lively. 

’Twere well if we were a little more aiacrions and 
exact in the performance of the duty. Hammond. 

Alacriously (a-lakT-i^us-li), adv. Cheerfully. 

Alacriousness (a-lak'ri-us-nes), n. Brisk- 
ness. ‘ To infuse some life, some alaorious- 
ness into you.’ Hammond. 

Alacrity (a-lak'ri-ti), n. [L. alacritas, from 
alacer, alacris, cheerful.] Cheerfulness; 
gaiety; sprightliness ; more usually, a cheer- 
ful readiness or promptitude to do some 
act; cheerful willingness; as, the soldiers 
advanced with alacrity to meet the enemy, 

I have not that alacrity of spirits 

Nor cheer of mind tliat I was wont to have. Shak, 

Alactaga (a-lak'ta-ga), n. The jumping hare 
of Eussia and Central Asia, a rodent of the 
family Dipodidte or jerboas. 

Aladdinist (a-lad’in-ist), n. [From Aladdin, 
a learned divine under Mohammed II. and 
Bajazed II.] A freethinker among the Mo- 
hammedans. 

A-la-grecque, A-la~grec (ii-lil-grek). [Fr., 
after the Greek fashion.] In aname 
for one of the varieties of the fret ornament, 
used for running friezes, borders, &c., and 
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A-la-grecque. 

frequently seen in ancient Eomaii pave- 
ments. 

Alameda (a-la-me'da), n. [Sp.] A public 
■walk planted with trees. 

A-la-mi-re (a-la-me'rji), u. [A, la, mi, re, 
notes on the musical scale.] In mmic, the 
name of the note A in the acute and super- 
acute hexachords of Guido Aretino’s system 
of notation. 

Alamodality (aVa-mo-claFl-ti), n. Confor- 
mity to the prevailing mode or fashion of 
the times. [Bare.] 

Alamode (a-ia-mod'), adv. [Fr. d la mode, 
after the fashion. ] According to the fashion 
or prevailing mode: sometimes used as an 
adjective; as, '■alamode beef-chops/ 
anlay. 

Alamode (a-hi-mod'), w. A thin glossy silk 
for hoods, scarfs, &c. 

A-Ia-mort (a-lii-mortO, a. [Fr., to, at, or 
after the manner of death, formed on the 
type of a-la-mode; oY a corruption of all 
amort. The corresponding phrase all alive 
gives probability to the latter suggestion. 
See Amoet.] In a half-dead or die-away 
condition; depressed; melancholy. 

’Tis wrong to bring into a mixed resort, 

What makeb some" sick and others a-la-mori. 

Co2uper. 

Aland! (a-landO, adv. [Prefix a, at or on, 
and land.] At or on land. 

And in mid ocean left them moored aland. 

. Dryden. 

Aland,! Alann,! m [Sp. alano.] A kind of 
mastiff chiefly used for hunting the boar. 

Around his char there wenten white alauns 
Twenty and mo, as gret as any .stare. 

To huiiten at the Icon or the dere. Chattcer. 

Alane (a-lanO, adv. Alone. [Scotch. ] 
Alant (aTant), n. [See Aland.] In her. a 
mastiff dog witli short ears. 


Alantin, Alantine (a-lan'tin), n. {Q. alant, 
elecampane.] An amylaceous or starchy 
substance obtained from elecampane; inulin 
(which see). 

iuar (a'lar), a. [L. ala, a wing.] Pertaining 
to or having wings or alee. 

Alarged ! (a-larjdO, pp, 1. Given largely.— 
2. Enlarged, WicJcKffe. 

Alaria (a-la'ri-a)>, n. [L. ala, a wing,] A 
genus of Algffi, inhabiting the colder parts 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
membranous frond is from 3 to 20 feet long 
and has a thick midrib. A. escuUnta is 
variously called badderlocks, Imitoare, or 
nvuslms. The nutritious midrib, stripped 
of the membranes on each side, is eaten. 
See Baddeelogks. 

Alarm (a-larm'), n. [Fr. alanne, alann, 
from It. alVarrrtie,-!^. ad arrnafto arms. 
The Ban. larm and O. Immi, noise, are from 
the same source.] 1. A summons to arms, 
as on the approach of an enemy; any sound, 
outcry, or information intended to give 
notice of approaching danger, ^ Sound an 
alarm in my holy mountain.’ Joel ii. 1. — 
2. A hostile attack; a tumult; a broil; a dis- 
turbance. 

Remove your siege from my unyielding heart; 

T o love’s” alarms it will not ope the gate. Shak. 

Crowds of rivals for thy mother’s charms 

Thy palace fill with insults and alar?tts. Pope. 

S. A sudden fear or painful suspense excited 
by an apprehension of danger; apprehension ; 
terror; as, there is nothing in his illness to 
cause atom. — i. A mechanical contrivance, 
in the character of a clock or -ttmteh, for 
awakening persons from sleep or rousing 
their attention.— 5. In fencing, an appeal or 
challenge.— A Zar?n, Terr&r, Consternation. 
Alarm is a sudden shock of fear agitating the 
feelings and especially arising from some 
danger to ourselves or others dear to us; ter- 
ror, excessive fear, affecting the understand- 
ing and the will, though not necessarily ac- 
companied by any apprehension of danger— 
it might be caused by some supposed super- 
natural appearance for instance; consterna- 
tion, overwhelming fear accompanied with 
a certain amount of astonishment, caused 
by something both terrible and unexpected, 
completely paralyzing the mental faculties. 
Syn, Fright, affright, ten-or, consternation, 
dismay, agitation, disquiet, disquietude. 
Alarm (a-larm'), v.t. 1. To call to arms for 
defence; to give notice of danger; to rouse 
to vigilance and exertions for safety.— 2. To 
surprise with apprehension of danger; to 
disturb -with terror; to fill with anxiety by 
the prospect of evil. ‘ "V^Tien rage misguides 
me, or when fear alarms.* Tickcll. 
Alarm-hen (a-lai’m'bel), n. A bell that 
gives notice of danger, as the approach of 
an enemy, fire, <fec. ‘ On the gates alarm- 
bells or watch-bells.’ Milton. 

Alarm - do ck ( a-larm ' klok ), n. A clock 
whicli can be so set as to ring loudly at a 
particular hour, to wake from sleep or ex- 
cite attention. 

Alarmed (a-larmd'), a. Indicating alarm; 
as, an alarmed look 

Alarm -gauge (a-larm 'gaj), n. An auto- 
matic contrivance in a steam-engine by 
which notice is given when the pressure of 
steam becomes too high, or the water too 
low in the boiler. 

Alarm-gun (a-larm'gim), n. A gun fired as 
a signal of alarm. 

Alarming (a-larm 'ing), a. Calculated to 
rouse alann; of such a nature as to excite 
apprehension; as, on the fifth day alarming 
symptoms appeared. 

Alarmingly ( a-larm 'ing-li), adv. In an 
alarming manner; with alarm; in a manner 
to excite apprehension. 

This mode of travelling . , . seemed to our ances- 
tors wonderfully, and indeed, alarmingly rapid. 

Macaulay. 

Alarmist (a-Brm'ist), n. One that excites 
alarm; one ■who is prone to take alarm, and 
to circulate and exaggerate any sort of bad 
news, particularly in regard to political 
matters. 

He was frightened into a fanatical royalist, and 
became one of the most extravagant alarmists of 
those wretched times. Macaulay.. 

Alarm-post (a-larm'post), n. A place to 
which troops are to repair in case of an 
alarm. 

Alarm-watch (a-lfirm'wocli), n. A watch 
that can be so set as to strike rapidly at a 
pre-arranged hour, to awaken from sleep or 
rouse attention. 

Y'ou shall have a gold alarm -waich, which, , 
there may be cause, shall awake you. 

Sir T. Herbert. 


Alarum (a-lar'um), n. [A corruption of 
alarm.] 1. A watchword or signal indicat- 
ing danger or the nearness of an enemy. 

Strike alarum, drums. Shak. 

2. Any loud noise or disturbance. ‘ Though 
it pass your patience and mine to endure 
her loud hZn rums.’ Shak. 

Alarum (a-lar'um), v. t. To rouse to a sense 
of danger, as by sounding an alarm; to 
alarm. 

'\V''jthered murder 
by his sentinel the wolf 

(Whose howl’s hi&watch), thus with his stealthypace 
Moves like a ghost. Shak. 

Alarum-hell (a-lar'mn-bel), n. Same as 
Alarm-bell. Shak 

Alary (ala-ri), <z. [L. «Z<z, a wing.] 1. Eclat- 
ing to the ■wings of birds and insects. ‘ The 
atorysystem of insects.’ iroZtosfou.— 2. In 
anat. and hot. wing-shaped. 

Alas (n-lns'), exclam. [Fr. AeZets, O.Fr. alas, 
ha las, hailas; Pr. ailas, fern, ai lassa; It 
ahi lasso~ahi, ah, and lasso, weary, imfor- 
tunate, from L. lassus, w’eai’y.] An excla- 
mation exiwessive of sorrow, grief, pity, 
concern, or appi’ehension of evil: in old 
writers sometimes followed by day oTtvhiU; 
as, alas the day, alas the while. See Alack- 
ADAY. 

Alas the day! I never gave him cause. Shak, 
For pale and wan he was (alas the •utkilc ! ) Spenser. 

Alasiuodou (a-las'mo-don), n. A genus of 
bivalve iiiolliiscs, the river pearl-mussels of 
North America. 

Alate ! <a-lat'), adv. [Prefix a, of, and late. ] 
Of late; lately. 

Where chilling frosts alate did nip, 

There flasheth now a lire. Greene, 

Alated, Alate (aTat-ed, a'lat), a. [L. ala, a 
wing; alatus, winged.] Winged; having 
membranous expansions like wings. Spe- 
cifically, (a) in bot. applied to stems and 
leaf-stalks %vlien the edges or angles are 
longitudinally expanded into leaf-like bor- 
ders. (Z>) In conch, applied to shells having 
an expanded lip. 

A latere (a lat'(jr-e). [1.] From the side; 
from beside a person : used in the phrase 
Legate a latere. See under Legate. 
Alatern, Alateruus (al'a-tern, al-a-ter’nus), 
n. A species of Ehamnus or buckthorn often 
planted in English town gardens; Rkamnm 
Alatermis. See Ehamnus. 

Alauda (a-lg'da), n. The genus of insessorial 
birds to -whicli the lark belongs, containing 
many species, found in all parts of the globe, 
and distinguished everywhere for their vigi- 
lance and their singing on the wing when 
soaring upward in 
the air. See Lark. 
Aiaudid^ (a-lf|,'di- 
de), n. pi. The lark 
family. (See Lari:.) 
The larks are some- 
times classed as a 
sub -family (Alau- 
clinai) of the finches 
(FringiUidm). 

Alb, Altoe (alb),»i. 
[L. alba, white (ves- 
tis, garment, under- 
stood). 3 A clerical 
vestment ivorn by 
Eoman Catholic 
priests while offici- 
ating in the more 
solemn fimctionsof 
the divine office. It 
is a long robe of 
■white linen reach- 
ing to the feet, 
bound round the 
waist by a cincture, 
an<l fitting more 
closely to the body than the surplice. In 
front at the foot, embroidery or oriihrey- 
work, of a form usually square or oblong, is- 
attached, and at the wrists several enrich- 
ments appear. These ornaments are called 
the ap'parels of the alb. It was originally 
the common dress of ecclesiastics. 

Each priest adorn’d was in a surplice white, 

The bishops doiin’d their albs and cojjes of state. 

Paifyax. 

Albacore (alba-kor), oi. [Sp. albacora, Pg. 
albacor, albacora, Fr. albicorc, from Ai*. 
bakr, a young camel, a yotmg cow or lieifer, 
and the article at. ] A name given to sev- 
eral fishes of the tunny or mackerel kind, 
especially to the Pacific tunny (Thynmis 
Pacific 2 (s). "Written also Alhicore. 
Albadara ( al-ba-dUTa ), n. The Arabian 
cabalistic name for the sesamoid joint of 
the great toe, to which extraordinary gifts 
were anciently ascribed. 
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AIl 3 ata(al-ba'ta), n. [L. albits, white.] An I 
alloy consisting of a conihination of nickel, ' 
zinc, till, au(l copper, often with antimony 
anti silver, united in various proportions. 
It is a white metal, resembling silver in ap- 
pearance, and is made into spoons, forks, 
teapots, &c. Called also British Plate and 
Gerhian-silvar. . 

He was not the genuine article, but a^substitute, a 
kind of albata. G- Sala. 

Albatros, Albatross (al'ba-tros), n. [Fr. 
albatros, in blacourt and Darnpier algatros, 
a corruption of Sp. Pg. alcatmz, originally 
a pelican, but also applied to other aquatic 
birds. Marcel Devic (in supplement to 
Littre’s BiGtionary) takes aleatraz to be 
equivalent to Pg. alcatruz (Ar. aUqadus), 
the bucket of a noria or water-wheel, this 
term being applied to the pelican for the 
same reason that the Arabs call it saqqd 
or water-carrier, from being supposed to 
carry water to its young ones in the pouch 
below its bill ] An aquatic natatorial 
bird, family Procellariadre, of which the 
wandering albatros (Diomedea exulans) is 



Wandering Albatross [Diomedea exulans). 


•the best known species. The bill is straight; 
the upper mandible crooked at the point, 
and the lower one truncated ; the nostrils 
are oval, open and little prominent, and 
placed on the sides; the wings are pennated, 
,and there are three webbed toes on each 
foot. The upper part of the body is of a 
spotted brown, and the belly white. It is 
the largest sea-bird known, some measuring 
17^ feet from tip to tip of their expanded 
wings. They abound at the Cape of Good 
Hope and in Behring’s Straits, and have 
been known to accompany ships for whole 
days without ever resting on the waves. 
From this habit it is regarded with feelings 
of attachment imd superstitious awe b^y 
sailors, it being reckoned unlucky to kill 
one. Coleridge has availed himself of this 
feeling in his ‘Ancient Mariner.' 

Albe,t Albee,t adv. Albeit. Spenser. 
Albeit (al-be'it), conj. [A compound of the 
old al in the sense of though, be, and it, and 
equivalent to be it so; comp. Chaucer’s ‘al 
speke he,' ‘al have I;’ he also uses the fuller 
form ‘al be it so that.’] Be it so; admit all 
that; although; notwithstanding. 

Whereas ye say, The Lord saith it, alfieii I have 
• not spoken. Ezek. xiii. ii. 

Albeit so masked, I speak the truth. Tenityson. 
Alberia (al-be'ri-a), n, [L. afftws, ■white.] In 
her. a shield without ornament or armorial 
bearings, so called from being white. 
■Albert, Albert-chain (abbSrt, iil'bert-chan), 
n. [After the Prince Consort, Albert] A 
short chain attaching the watch to a waist- 
coat button-hole, where it is secured by a 
bar or hook. 

■Albescent (al-bes'ent), a. [L. albesoo, to 
grow W'Mte, an incept, from albus, white. ] 
Becoming white or rather whitish ; moder- 
ately white; of a pale, hoary aspect. 
Albicore (aTbe-kor), n. Same as Alhaeore. 
Albification (arbi-fl-ka"shon), n. [L. albus, 
white, and faeio, to make.] The act or pro- 
cess of making white. Chaucer. 
Albigenses, Albigeois (al-bi-jens'ez, al-be- 
zhwa), n. pi. A party of reformers who 
separated from the Church of Home in the 
twelfth century, and were ruthlessly perse- 
cuted; so called from Albigeois, a small ter- 
ritory round Albi, a town of Languedoc in 
France, where they resided. 

Albin (aTbin), n. [L. white.] A min- 
eral of an opaque white colour, regarded as 
a variety of Bohemian apophyllite. 
Albinism, Albinoism (al'bin-izm, al-bFno- 
izm), n. The state or condition of an albino; 
leucopathy. 

The peculiarity of albinism or leucopathy is always 
torn with the individual, and may occur among men 
of any colour. Nor is it confined to the human race, 
having been observed also in horses, rabbits, rats, 
mice, &c., birds (white crows and blackbirds are not 


1 particularly uncommon), fishes, and perhaps also in- | 
sects. Paj>. JSuiy. \ 

Albino (al-bl'no), n. pi. Albinos or Albi- 
noes (al-bi'noz). [Pg. , from L. albus, white. ] I 
A person of pale, milky complexion, with I 
light hair and pink eyes. This abnormal 
condition appeal’s to depend on an absence 
of the minute particles of colouring matter 
which ordinarily occur in the lo’ivest and 
last deposited layers of the epidermis or 
outer skin. Albinos occasionally occur 
among all races of men. The term is also 
applied to animals chai’acterized by the 
same peculiarity in physical constitution. ' 
See Albinism. 

Albion (al'bi-on), n. [Celt. albain~alb, alp, 
height, cliff, and bchi, white ; a name given 
to the island presumably from the tohite 
cliffs of the south coast, the first object seen 
by the early immigrants. Grimm regards 
alb, alq:), a height, as related to alb (L. albus), 
white, as indicating the whiteness of snow- 
clad summits.] An ancient name of Britain, 
gradually restricted to Scotland ; still fre- 
quently used in poetry as equivalent to 
&’itain. 

Albite (aPbit), n. [L. albus, white.] Tetrar- 
toprismatic felspar ; soda felspar. A name 
given to felspar whose alkali is soda instead 
of potash. Albite forms a constituent part 
of the greenstone rocks in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, and of Aberdeen granite. 

Alborak (al-bo'rak), n. [Ar. al-hurak, from 
al, the article, and haraka, to flash, barkwn, 
lightning, splendour.] The white mule on 
which Mohammed is said to have journeyed 
from the temple of Jerusalem to heaven. 

Albuginea (al-bu-jin'e-a), n. [See Albu- 
gineous] In anat the white fibrous coating 
of the eye ; the white ; also, a tough fibrous 
coating of the testicle. 

Albngfiieous (al-bu-jin'e-us), a. [Fr. albu- 
gi?ieux,fromL. albugo, alhuginis, ^v'hitQlless, 
from albus, white.] Pertaining to or re- 
sembling the white of the eye or of an egg. — 
Albugineous humour, the aqueous humour 
of the eye. —Albugineous tunic, the external 
covering of the eyeball, the albuginea. 

Albuginons (al-bu'jin-us), a. Same as Albu- 
gineous. Sir T. Browne. 

Albugo (al-bu'go), n. [L. , from albus, white.] 
The disease of the eye, otherwise called 
Leucoma (which see). 

■Album (al'bum), n. [L., from alhiis, white.] 
1. In Rom. antiq. a white tablet, on which 
the names of public officers and also public 
transactions were written down.— 2. A book, 
originally blank, in which may be inserted 
autographs of celebrated persons or favour- 
ite pieces of poetry or prose, generally con- 
tributed by friends.— 3. A blank book with 
ornamental binding for preserving photo- 
graphic views, cartes de visite, &c.— 4. In 
law, white or silver money paid as rent. 

Albumen (al-bu'men), n. [L., from albus, 
white.] In physiol, a substance so named 
from the Latin for the white of an egg, in 
which it abounds in its purest natural state, 
serving as the type of the protein compounds 
or the nitrogenous class of food stuffs. It 
is a proximate principle, entering largely 
into the composition of the animal and 
vegetable fluids and solids, is coagulable by 
heat at and above 160°, and is composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
with a little sulphur. It abounds in the 
serum of the blood, the vitreous and crystal- 
line humours of the eye, the fluid of dropsy, 
the substance called coagulable lymph, in 
nutritive matters, the juice of flesh, &c. The 
blood contains about 7 per cent, of albumen. 
It is the starting-point of all the tissues. 
Vegetable albumen exists in 
most vegetable juices and 
many seeds, and has the same 
composition and properties as 
animal. Albumen is used to 
clarify syi’upy liquors, and to 
fix colours in printing. In 
cookery white of eggs is em- 
ployed for clarifying, but in 
large operations like sugar-re- Aibumen-Sec- 
fining the serum of blood is tionofagrain 
used. With lime it forms a of Wheat 
cement to mend broken ware. 

In bot. the name Is applied to the farina- 
ceous matter which surrounds the ernbrj-o. 
It constitutes the meat of the cocoa-nut, the 
flour or meal of cereals, the ^■>asted part of 
coffee, &c. Albumen exists either as soluble 
or as insoluble albumen. The former variety 
is converted into the latter hy the action 
of heat. 

Albumenize (al-bii'men-iz), v. t. pret. & pp. 


albumenized; ppr. album enizing. To con- 
vert into albumen; to cover or impregnate 
with allTumen, as paper with the white of 
an eg'g for photographic purposes. 

Album Gracum (aTbum gre'kum), n. The 
dung of dogs, wolves, hya3nas, &c., which, 
from exposure to the air, i)ecomes white like 
chalk. It was formerly used as a medicine, 
and is still used by tanners to soften leather. 
Aibuminin ( al-bu''min-in), w. Oonin ; the 
substance of the cells inclosing the white 
of birds’ eggs. It contains no nitrogen, and 
dissolves in caustic potash. 

Albuminoid (al-bu'min-oid), a. [L. albu- 
men, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] Like al- 
bumen. 

Albuminoid (al-buTnin-oid), n. A substance 
resembling albumen. Same as Proteid 
(which see). 

Albuminose, Albuminous (al-bii'min-6s, 
al-bu‘min-iis), a. 1. Pertaining to or having 
the properties of albumen.— 2. In bot. ap- 
plied to plants whose seeds have a store of 
albumen, as all kinds of grain, palms, &c. 
Albuminousness (al-bu'min-us-nes), n. The 
state of being albuminous. 

■Albuminuria (al-bu‘'mi-nu"ri-a), n. [L. al- 
bumen, and Gr. owro?i, urine.] In rned. a 
granular disease of the cortical part of the 
kidney, which gives occasion to the secre- 
tion of urine that contains albumen. 
Alburn (abbern), n. Same as Alburnum. 
Alburn (al'bern), 7i. [L. alburnus, from 
albus, white.] A name sometimes given to 
the fish more commonly called the Bleak. 
Alburnitas (al-berini-tas), n. A disease in 
trees, in which the 
wood remains like al- 
burnum. 

Alburnous ( al - b^r^- 
nus), «■. Eelating to al- 
burnum. 

Alburnum ( al - Mv'- 
num),w. [Jj.albtirnum, 
sapwood, from albus, 
w’hite.] The white and 
softer part of the \vood 
Alburnum. of exogenous plants be- 

ao. Aibnmum or sap. t^Yeen■the inner bark 
wood, Heart- wood. S,nd ti*lG llifiSrt-WOOu, 
c. Pith, dd. Bark. It is frequently called 
Saqncood, and is gradu- 
ally transformed into heart-wood or dura- 
men. 

Albsoi (al'bin), n. [See Albion.] Another 
form of Albion; especially restricted to the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Weep, Albynl to death and captivity led. 

Campbell. 

Alca(al'ka), n. [L., from Xorse. See Auk.] 
A genus of short-winged sea-birds, the auks. 
See Auk. 

Alcadae (aVka-de), n. pi. Same as Alcidm. 
Alcahest (abka-hest), n. Same as Alka- 
hest. 

Alcaic (al-ka'ik), a. [L. alccdcus.] Pertain- 
ing to Alcceus, a lyric poet of Mitylene, in 
Lesbos, who flourished about the close of 
the seventh and beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury B.G.— Alcaic verse. See next article. 
Alcaic (al-ka'ik), n. A variety of verse used 
in Greek and Latin poetry, so called from 
Alcajus, the inventor; also, a line written in 
this measure. It consists of five feet, a 
spondee or iambus, an iambus, a long syl- 
lable, and two dactyls. 

Alcaid (al-kad'), n. [Sp. and Pg. alcaide, 
a governor— Ar. al, the, and qdtd, chief, 
governor, kCtda, to lead.] In Spain, Portu- 
gal, &c., a commander of a fortress; the 
chief civil magistrate of a town or city; also, 
a jailer. 

Alcalde (al-kabda), n. [Sp., from Ar. al- 
qddt, the judge, from gada, to judge.] A 
Spanish magistrate or judge. 

Alcali. Same as Alkali (which see). 
Alcanna (al-kan'na), n. [Sp., from Ar. al- 
hinna, henna.] Same as Henna. 
Aicarraza (al-ka-ra'za ; Sp. pron. fil-kfi-rii'- 
thfi), n. [Sp., from Ar. al-kurrCiz, an earthen 
vessel] A vessel made of a species of por- 
ous pottery manufactured in Spain for the 
purpose of cooling water. 

Alcazar (al-ka'zar, Sp. pron. bl-ka'thfir), n. 
[Sp., a castle, a fort, a quarter-deck, from 
the Aralnc.] A fortress: applied also to 
the royal palaces in Spain, even w'hen not 
fortified. 

In the ancient alcazar of the Moors he found a 
stately residence. Prescott. 

Alcedxnidae (al-se-din'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
fissirostral insessorial birds, the kingfishers, 
typical genus Alcedo. Called also Haley- 
onidee. 



Ffite, fi-ir, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 
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Alcedo (al-styjd), n. [L. alceclo, alcyon, a 
kiiigfislier. See Halcyon.] The kingfisher; 
a genus of birds, family Alcedinidce. See 
Kingfisher. 

Aloes (al'ses), n. [L. aloes, Gr. aUce, an elk.] 
A genus of animals of the Cervidie or deer 
faniiiy, characterized by sliort mid thick 
neck, thick and brittle hair, a mane on 
throat, and by having a tuft of 3iair above 
the middle of the metatarsal bones of the 
hind-leg; the elk. It is the size of a horse, 
and inhabits Russia, Poland, Sweden, and 
Korway, but particularly the north of Xorth 
America. See Elk. 

Alchemic, Alchemical (al-kem'ik, al-kem'- 
ik-al), a. Relating to or produced by al- 
chemy. 

Alchemically (al-kem'ik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of alchemy. 

Lully would prove it alchemically. Camde7i. 

Alcheinilla (al-ke-milla),, n. [Arabic name 
al-kemelyeh, it being supposed to have won- 
derful alchemic properties.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Rosaceee; lady’s-mantle. 
They are herbs, with lobed leaves and small 
yellow or green flowers. See Lady’s-man- 
■:TLE, .. 

Alchemist (al'kem-ist), n. One wlio prac- 
tises alchemy. 

Y^'oti are an alchemist; make gold of that. Shak. 

Alehemistic, Alchemlstical (al-kem-ist'ik, 
al-kem-ist'ik-al), a. Relating to or practis- 
ing alchemy. 

Alchemize (arkem-iz), -r.f. To change by 
alchemy; to transmute, as metals, Lovelace. 
[Rare.] 

Alchemy, Alchymy (al'ke-mi, aTki-mi), n. 
[Ar. al, the, and klmld, chemistry. See 
Chemistry . ] 1. 1 Chemistry. ( ‘ Alchemy was 
never at any time anything different from 
chemistry. ’ Liebig. ) Hence, from the fact that 
the early chemists were often deficient in 
their theoretical views, and pursued in their 
experiments delusive ends, such as the dis- 
covery of the philosopher’s stone, which, 
being mixed with the baser metals, was to 
transmute them into gold, to be a panacea or 
universal remedy for diseases, and an alka- 
hest or universal solvent, it came to mean, 
specifically-— 2 . The doctrines and practice 
of those who dabbled in such arts.— 3. For- 
merly, a mixed metal used for utensils. It 
was a modification of brass ; so called be- 
cause believed to have been originally 
formed by the art of alchemy: used figura- 
tively by Milton for a trumpet. 

Your speedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the sounding akhymy. 

Milton. 

Alchymic, Alcliymical (al-ldmlk, al-kim'- 
ik-al), a. Same as Alchemic, Alchem- 
ical. 

Alchiymically (al-kim'ik-al-li), adv. Same 
as Alchemically. 

Alchiymist (amm-ist), n. Same as Alchem- 
ist. 

Alchymistic, AIcRymistical (al-kim-ist'ik, 
al-kim-ist'ik-al), a. Same as Alehemistic, 
AlchemisUcal. 

AlcJiymy (al'ki-mi), n. Same as Alchemy. 
Alcidse (al'si-de), n. pi. [L.L. alca, an auk. 
See Atjiv.] The auk family, a family of 
natatorial sea-birds, distinguished by a long- 
ish bill, mostly curved toward the tip, wings 
short, tail short and graduated, hind toe 
small or absent, comprehending the sub- 
families Alciute (auks proper), Spheniscime 
(penguins), and C rinse (guillemots). 

AJeinsB (al-sfne), n. pi. The auks, a sub- 
family of natatorial sea-birds, family Alcidae, 
distinguished by a shorter bill than in the 
penguins and guillemots, compressed and 
boldly keeled above and below, by having 
the tip of the upper mandible hooked, 
and by narrow nostrils. Wings moderate, 
first quill largest. The hind toe is absent. 
It comprehends the genera Alca or auks 
proper, and Erateroula or puffins. 
AlcniaillaB (alk-ma'ni-an), a, [L. alana- 
nianus.] Pertaining to Aleman, a Greek 
lyric poet of the seventh century B.c., cele- 
brated for 3ns amorous vevm%.--~Alcmanian 
verse (Alcmaniaivirm '}netnmi), in pm*, a 
verse consisting of two dactyls and two 
trochees. 

AlCO (abko), n. A small variety of dog with 
a small head and large pendulous ears, 
found wild in IMexico and Peru, and now 
domesticated. 

Alcoate, Alcohate (al'ko-at, abko-hat), n. 
Same as Aleoholate. 

Alcohol (abko-liol), 71. [Sx>. Pg. alcohol— A y. 
al, the, and kohl, a fine powder of iuitiinony 


applied 1>y orientals to the eyes. On ac- 
count of the fineness of this powder the 
name is said to have been transferred to 
anytliing very fine or purified, as rectified 
spirits.] (CoHgO.) A liquid forming the 
intoxicating principle of all vinous and 
spirituous liquors. It is formed by the fer- 
mentation of aqueous sugar solutions, and 
by the destructive distillation of organic 
bodies, as coal. It has also been produced 
by causing water (H 2 O) to combine chemi- 
cally with olefiant gas (C 2 H 4 ), the method 
adopted being to shake the gas with strong 
sulphmuc acid, and afterwards to dilute the 
mixture with water and distil. Having 
been first procured from wine, the name of 
spirit ofivine is given to the strongest alco- 
holic found in commerce, containing about 
90" per cent, of pure alcohol Absolute or 
pui‘e alcohol is a transparent fluid, of a 
pleasant spirituous smell and burning taste; 
sp. gr. 0‘793 at 60“ F. It has never been 
frozen, but it becomes viscid at very low 
temperatures. It is very inflammable, and 
mixes with water in all proportions, is a 
solvent of all bodies which are rich in hy- 
drogen, as organic bases, resins, and oils, 
and as such much used in chemical opera- 
tions, and for the preparation of druggists’ 
tinctures; and is a powerful stimulant and 
ai tiseptic. It is employed in filling ther- 
mometers for low temperatures. By volume 
55 parts of alcohol and 45 of water, or 49 2 
parts by weight of alcohol and 50 S of water, 
form proof spirit Under-proof and over- 
proof are the designations of weaker or 
stronger solutions. Alcohol, mixed %vitli 
various proportions of water, essential oils, 
sugar, and extracts, forms the different kinds 
of alcoholic drinks known as ardent spirits, 
wine, beer, &c. Spirits, as whisky, brandy, 
<fec., contain 40 to 50 per cent, of absolute 
alcohol; wines, from 17 to 7 or S; strong ale 
and imrter, 0 to S; and small beer, 1 per 
cent. Alcohol is also the general name 
given to a series of chemical compounds, all 
of which are constituted similarly. 

Aleoholate (abko-hol-at), n. A salt in which 
alcohol appears to replace the water of crys- 
tallization. 

Alcoholic (al-ko-hobik), a. Pertaining to 
alcohol, or partaking of its qualities. 

Alcoholic (al-ko-hobik), n. An alcoholic 
liquid. 

Alcoholism (hbko-hol-izm), n. The condi- 
tion of habitual drunkards, whose tissues 
are saturated with spirits. Called also 
Chronic Alcoholism. 

Alcoholization (al-k 6 -hol'iz-a"slion), n. 

1 . The act of rectifying spirit till it is wholly 
deprived of impurities.— 2, f The act of re- 
ducing a substance to an impalpable pow- 
der. Johnson. 

Alcoholize (abkd-hol-iz), v. t 1 , To convert 
into alcohol; to rectify spirit till it is wholly 
purified.— 2. t To reduce to an impalpable 
powder. Johnson. 

Alcoholmeter (al-k 6 -hobme-t 6 r), 71 . Same 
as Alcoholometer. 

Alcoholometer, Alcohometer (al'ko-hol- 
onbet-er, abko-hom"et-er), n. [Alcohol, and 
Gr. metron, measure.] An instrument for 
determining the quantity of pure alcohol in 
any liquid, with a scale graduated so as to 
indicate the percentage, either by weight 
or volume. 

Alcoholometricai, Alcohometrical (ab- 
k 6 -ho-lo-met"'rik-al, abk 6 -ho-met"rik-al), a. 
Relating to the alcoholometer; as, alcoho- 
lomet7'ical tables. 

Alcoholometry, Alcoometry (aPko-hol- 
om"et-ri, abko-om"et-ri), 7 %. The process of 
estimating the percentage of pure or abso- 
lute alcohol in a spirituous liquid. 

Alcoometer (al-ko-om'et-er), n. [Fr. alco- 
ometre.l Same as Alcoholo7neter (winch 
see). 

Alcoran (abko-ran or abkd-ran). See Ko- 
ran and Alkqran. 

Alcoranic (al-ko-ranfik or al-ko-ran'ik), a. 
Relating to the Alcoran or Mohammedan- 
ism. 

Alcoranish (al-ko-ran'isli or al-ko-ran'ish), 
a. Belonging to the Koran or Alcoran, or 
to Mohammedanism. ‘Some Alcoraimh 
doctors.’ Sir T, Herbert, 

Alcoranist (al-ko-ran'ist or al-ko-ranTst), 71 , 
A strict adherent to the letter of tlie Koran 
or Alcoran. 

Alcove (abkov), 11 . [Fr. alcove, Sp. alcoha— 
At. ai, the, and kubbeh, an alcove, a little 
chamber.] A recess ; especially* (a) a wide 
and deep recess in a room, usually separated j 
from it by a screen of columns, by a balus- 


trade, or by draperies, and intended for the 
I reception of a bed of state or seats, and often 
having its floor raised above that of the 



Alcove. 


room. More rarely, (b) a lateral recess in a 
library for the reception of books, (c) An 
arched or covered seat in a garden, (d) Any 
natural recess, as a recess in a grove oi* 
wood, a small bay, a place nearly inclosed 
by rocks, hills, and the like. [Chiefly poeti- 
cal.] 

On mossy banks, beneath the citron grove. 

The youthful wand’rem found a wild alcove, 

' Falconer. 

Alcyon (al'si-on), n. An old or poetical 
name of the kingfisher. Same as Halcyon 
(which see). 

Alcyonaria (al 'si-o-na"ri-a), n. pi. [See 
Alcyoniem,] An order of actinozoan corals, 
distinguished by six or eight broad leaf-like 
tentacles, arranged round the mouth like 
the rays of a star-fish (whence their altei-- 
native name Aste7'oida). They inliahit a 
polypidom, and consist of a fleshy external 
layer, supported on a calcareous axis se- 
creted from the outer surface of the animal, 
and embrace the organ-pipe coi’als, the Al- 
cyonidos or dead-men’s fingers, the Gorgon- 



Alcyonaria. 

I, Sea-fan {Go7-gonia Jlabelhim). 2, Sea-pen {Pen- 
natida phosphorea). 3, Comnlaria rn^osa. 


idle or sea-fans, and the sea-pens. Some 
species very much resemble sponges; others 
are like fans, feathers, &c. Technically they 
are called Scle-robasic Zoantharia. 

Alcyonie (al-si-on'ik), a. Pertaining to the 
Alcyonidas (which see). 

Aleyonidse, Alcyoiieae (al-si-onl-de, al-si- 
one-e), n, jjf. [See Alcyonium.] A family 
of asteroid polypes, somewhat resembling 
the sponges. Alcyonium digitat-um., calletl 
variously, from its occasional foim, dead- 
man’s hand or cow’s paps, is the type. They 
ai’e found in all seas and at various depths. 

AlcyOHite (absi-on-it), n. A fossil alcyonium; 
one of the spongiferous fossils common in 
the chalk formation. 

Alcyonium (al-si-o'ni-um), n, [L. alci!07iiu m , 
Gr. allcyonion, alkyoneio^i, a zoophyte so 
called from its resemblance to the Halcyon's 
nest. See Halcyon.] A genus of asteroid 
polypes or x\ctinozoa, belonging to the 
family Alcyonidie (which see). 

Alcyonoid (absi-on-oid), 7i. A member of 
the family Alcyonidoe or Alcyoneie. Written 
also Halcj;o7ioid. 

Aldeharan (al-deb’a-ran), n. [Ar. name, 
from al, the, dehardn, coming behind: so 
called, it is said, because it comes behind 
the remarkable group of the Pleiades.] A 
star of the first magnitude in the constel- 
lation Taurms. Vulgarly called the Bull's 
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Hye. It is the bright star iu the group of 
five called the Hyads. , ,, ^ 

Aldehyde, Aldehyd (aFde-hid), [AZ, first 
syllaide of alcohol, and clehyd, the first two 
of dcdiydmhmaiiis, deprived of hydrogen.] 
1. A transparent colourless liquid (C2H4O) 
produced by the oxidation of pure alcohol. 
It is alcoliol minus two atoms of liydrogen. 
Tt has a suffocating odour, and is so vola- 
tile that it boils by the warmth of the hand. 
When exposed to air or oxygen it becomes 
entirely converted into acetic acid or vdiie- 
gar, by the addition of one atom of oxygen. 
Called” also Acetic Aldehyde. — 2. One of a 
class of organic compoimds, intermediate 
between alcohols and acids, derived from 
alcohol by the abstraction of two atoms of 
hydrogen, and converted into acids by the 
addition of one atom of oxygen. They are 
all liquids except one, which is a fatty solid. 
They are called benzoic, acetic, butyric, &o., 
aldehydes. 

Aldehydic (al-de-hhl1k), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to or containing aldehyde. 

Alder (al'der), n. [0. and Prov. E. aller, 
eller, &e.; A. Sax. air, aler, alor, air; Icel. 
elnr, elri, olr; IS", older, elle; Sw. al; Sw. 
dial, alder; 0. eller, crle; all allied to L. 
alnus, an alder, and to D. and G-. else, Slav. 
olsza, olscke, an alder. The d is inserted, in 
the same way as in alder fovaller, old genit. 
pL of all. See next art. and Elbeu, the 
tree.] The popular name of plants of the 
genus Alnus, nat. order Betulacene. A. glu- 
Unosa is the common alder, usually growing 
in moist land. The wood of tlie alder lias 



the quality of long endurance under water. 
It is chiefly used for hurdle-wood and the 
manufacture of charcoal. See Alnus, — 
Berry-bearing or black alder, the alder- 
buckthorn, or Rhainnns Frangula. Red 
alder, the name given at the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cunonia eapens^is. White alder, 
the IS'orth American name for CUthm alni- 
folia. 

Alder, t Aller t (aVdSr, aTer), a. The ancient 
genitive plural of all; in A, Sax, eal, genit. 
pi. calra, alra. It was also written Alt her. 
It was formerly prefixed to adjectives in the 
superlative; alder-first, first of all; alder- 
best, best of all; alder-liefest or alder-licvest, 
dearest of all. It is largely used by Chaucer. 

‘ You, mine alder-liefest sovereign.’ Shak. 

A-morwe when the day began to spring. 

Up rose our huste, and was our aile 7 - c’ok. Chaucer. 

Aider-hucktliom (arder-buk-thom), n. A 
British plant of the genus Ehamnus, nat. 
order Ehamiiacefe, the R. Frangula. It is 
a shrub 3 to 10 feet high, and grows in woods 
and thickets. See Ehajinus. 

Alderman (aTder-man), n. pi. Aldermen 
(arder-men). [A. Sax. aldorman, ealdornmn 
—ealdor, an elder, tromeald, old, and njam] 
1. Among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, a per- 
son of rank or dignity, a prince, a nobleman. 
It was originally used as a name of dignity 
unconnected with office, but in later times 
the title had a more specific sense, and was 
applied to the memhers of the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility next in rank to the king, and at 
the head of the government of the shires 
or other districts as well as of cities and 
boroughs.— 2. In present usage, a magistrate 
or officer of a town corporate, next in rank 
below the mayor, possessing a cei*tain judi- 
cial authority as ^vell as nmiricipal adminis- 
trative powers. The number of aldermen 
is different in different cities, but by 5 and 
6 Will. IV. Ixxvi. they must be one-thiial of 
the councillors. The corresponding title in 
Scotland is bailie.-~‘i. Half-a-crownfa mean- 
ing explained by Brewer as containing an 
allusion to the fact that an alderman is a 
sort of half -king. [Slang.]— 4. A turkey, 
[Slang.]— A ji alderman in chains, a turkey 


hung with sausages. [Slang.]— AMermaw.’s , 
pace, a slow stately pace, equivalent to the , 
Frenoii pas d’abbi. j 

AldermaiLcy(tiFder-man-si), n. The office of j 
an alderman. 

Aldermaaic(al'der-maiilk), a. Relating to or 
becoming an alderman. 

Aldermanity (aVder-man'i-ti), u, 1. Aider- 
men collectively ; the body of aldermen. 

B. Jon8on.~2. The dignity or qualities of an 
alderman. 

Aldermanlike (arder-man-lik), a. Like an 
alderman. 

Aldermanly (al'd&r-man-li), a. Pertaining to 
or like an alderman. 

Aldermanry (aPder-man-riXu. The office or 
quality of an alderman. 

Addermansllip (aPder-man-ship), n. The 
condition of an alderman. Fahyan. 

Aldern (aPdern), a. Made of alder. 

Then aldern boats first plowed the ocean. May. 

Aldine (aPdiii), a. A term applied to those 
editions, chiefly of the classics, which pro- 
ceeded from tlie press of Aldus Manutiiis, 
of Venice, and liis family, from 1490 to 1507. 
The distinguishing mark is an anchor en- 
twined with a dolphin, generally with the 
motto sudavit et alsit (he has sweated and 
frozen, that is, he has endured all extremes 
of hardship). The term has been also appli 'd 
to certain editions of English tvorks. 
Aldrian,! A star in the neck of the Lion. 
Chaucer. 

Ale (id), n. [A. Sax. eale, ealu, eala; Dan. Sw. 
and Icel. dl, ale. In the O.Tcel. Ul is used of 
any intoxicating drink, and Wedgtvood de- 
rives it from a root meaning to drink, seen in 
Gael. 61, to drink.] 1. A liquor made from an 
infusion of malt by fermentation. It is of 
different sorts, chiefly pale and brown, the 
first made from malt slightly dried, tlie 
second from malt more considerably dried 
or roasted. It is usually made with barley, 
but sometimes with wheat, rye, millets, 
oats, &c. Pale ale is made with the palest 
hops, and the fermenting temperature is 
kept below 72® to prevent the formation of 
acetic acid.— 2. A merry meeting in English 
countiy places, so called from the liquor 
drunk. ‘At wakes and ales.’ B. Jonson. 

8. t An ale-house. 

0 , Tom, that we were now at Putney, at the ale 
there. Tho^n. Lord 'Cromwell. 

~3Iedicated ales are those which are pre- 
pared for medicinal purposes by an infusion 
of herbs during fermentation. 

Aleak (a-lelp), adv. In a leaking state. 
Aleatory (aPe-a-to-ri), a. [L. alea, a die, 
chance.] Depending on a contingent event. 
—Aleatory contract, in laio, an agreement of 
which the conditions depend on an uncertain 
event.— AZeaforv sale, a sale the completion 
of which depends on the happening of some 
uncertain event. 

Aleavement t (a-lev'ment), n. Alleviation. 

Yet this is some akavemmi to my sol■ro^y. 

Soiimon and Perseda, 1399. 

Ale-bench (aPbensh), n. A bench in or before 
an ale-house. ‘Sit on their a Zc-ftcnc/i with 
their cups and cans.’ Sir John OldcasUe. 
Ale-berry (iiPbe-ri), n. A beverage formerly 
made by boiling ale with spice, sugar, and 
sops of bread. 

Ale-brewer (aPbrd-er), n. One whose occu- 
pation is to brew ale. 

Alecampane (al-e-kam-paiP), n. A kind of 
coarse sweetmeat. See Eleca^ipane, 2. 
Ale-conner (aPkon-6r), n. [Ale, and con, to 
know or see. ] Originally, an officer appointed 
to assay ale and beer, and to take care that 
they were good and wholesome, and sold at a 
proper price. The duty of the ale-conners of 
London now is to inspect the measures used 
in public-houses, to prevent fraud.s in selling 
liquors. Four of these are chosen annually 
by the liverymen, in common hall, on mid- 
summer’s day. 

Ale-cost (aPkost), n. Costmary , a plant (Ba l- 
samita mtlga-ris) put into ale to give it an 
aromatic flavour. See CosT3iAKy. 
Alector(a-lek't6r), 71.. [Gr.aZe/rf dr, acock.] A 
genus of gallinaceous birds, commonly called 
curassoios, family Cracidse. They are peculiar 
to the New World, and somewhat resemble 
turkeys. See CUKASSOW. 

Alectoria (a-Iek-toffi-a), n. [Gr. alektor, a 
cock.] 1. Cock-stone; a peculiar stone, sup- 
posed to be sometimes found in the stomach : 
or liver of an aged cock or capon. Many 
virtues were attributed to it, but the.se, as 
well as the origin of the stone, are imaginary. 

2. A genus of lichens. A .jubata, or rock hair, 
grows on trees and rocks, and affords food 
for the reindeer during deep snow. 


Alectoromacby, t Alectryomacby t (a-lek'- 
tdr-oni"a-ki,a-lek^tri-om"a-ki),?2. [Gr. alelctOr. 
a cock, and mache, a fight.] Cock-fighting 
Alectryomancy, Alectoromaixcy (a-ieiff- 
tri-5-man-si, a-lek'to-ro-man-si), n. [Gr. 
alektryon, a cock, and nianteia, divination.] 
An ancient practice of foretelling events by 
means of a cock. The letters of the alphabet 
were traced on the ground, and a grain of 
corn placed on each ; a cock was then per- 
mitted to pick up the grains, and the letters 
under the grains selected, being fonned into 
words, were supposed to foretell the event. 
Ale-draper t (aPdra-p6r), n. A humorous 
name for a keeper of an ale-house; one 
who sells ale: probably from the ancient 
custom of measuring ale by the yard. See 
Ale-yabd. 

I get inec a wife ; with her a little money ; when we 
are married, seeke a house we must ; no other occupa- 
tion have I but to be an ale-draper. Henry Chettk. 

Alee (a-leO, adv. [Prefix a, on or at, and lee. 
Sec Lee.] Afmt. on the side opposite to 
that on which the wind strikes: oppo.site of 
a-weather. The helm of a ship is alee w'heix 
pre.ssed close to the lee-side.— //ai’d. alee, or 
luff alee, an order to put the helm to the 
lee-side.— fleZja’tV alee, that is, the helm is 
alee, a notice given as an order to the sea- 
men to cause the head-sails to shake in the 
wind w’ith a view to firing the ship about. 
Ale-fed. (aPfed), p. and a. N ourished with 
ale. ‘The growth of his ale-fed corps.’ 
Stafford. 

Aleft (a-left'), adv. [Prefix a, on, and Zc/i.] 
On or' to the left. Southey. [Rare.] 
Alegar (TiPe-ger), 71. [Ale, and eager, F y. aigre, 
sour. ] Sour ale ; vinegar made of ale. [Rare. ] 

For not, after consideration, can you ascertain what 
liquor it is you are imbibing; whether . . . liawkin’s 
entire, or, perhaps, some other great brewer's penny- 
swipes, or even alegar. Carlyk. 

Alege,t Alegge,t v.t. [See Allay.] To allay; 
to alleviate; to soothe; to assuage. 

The joyous time now nigheth fast 

That shall akgge this bitter blast. Spenser. 

Alegeaujice,]' n. [See Alege,] Allevia- 
tion, Chaucer. 

Aleger t (aPe-jer), a. [Fr. alVegre, L. alacris, 
sprightly.] Gay; cheerful; sprightly. 

Coffee, the root and leaf betle, and tobacco . . . 
do al! condense the spirits and make them strong and 
aleger. Bacon. 

Ale-gill (aPjil), n. [See Gill.] A kind of 
medicated liquor from the infusion of 
ground-ivy in malt liquor. 

.Me-glass (apglas), n. A glass from which 
ale is drunk. 

Ale-hoof (aPhof), n. [D. eiloof, ivy. ] Ground- 
ivy (Fepeta Glechoma), The word assumed 
this foim because its leaves were used in 
making ale before the use of hops. 
Ale-house (Mhous), n. A house -where ale is 
retailed. 

The redcoats filled all the ak-hojises of W estminster 
and the Strand. Macaulay, 

Aleis,t m [Fr.alize.l The lote-tree. Chau- 
cer. 

Ale-knight t (aPnit), n. A pot-eompanion. 

Come, all you brave wights, that are dubbed ale- 
knights .... 

Know malt is of mickle might. IFii's Rccreatio 7 is. 

Alemannic (al-e-maiPikX a. [L. Alemanni, 
from two German words signifying all men. 
Comp. Fr. Allemagne, Germany.] Belonging 
to the Alemanni, a military confederacy d 
several German tribes who began to appear 
on the Lower and I^Iiddle Maine about the 
beginning of the third century. 

Alemannic (al-e-man'ik), n. The language of 
the Alemanni, or ancient people of Germany. 
Alemhdar (a-lem'dar), n. In Turkey, an 
officer who bears the green standard of 
Mohammed when the sultan appears in 
public. 

Alemhic (a-iemffiik), n. [L.L. alembicim; 
Sp. alambique—Ar.al,tlie,amhik,&ii alembic, 
from Gr. ambix, amMkos,a. cup, a beaker, the 
cap of a still.] A chemical 
vessel formerly used in dis- 
tillation, usually made of 
glass or copper. The bot- 
tom part, containing the 
liquor to be distilled, was 
called \he matrass Of cumr- 
hit; the upper part, which 
received and condensed the 
volatile products, was called 
the head or cqpttoZ, the beak 
of which was fitted to the 
neck of a receiver. The 
head was more properly 
the alembic. It is now 
superseded by the retort and worm-still. 
AlembrothL (a-lenPbroth), n. [Chal., lit. 



Alembic. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; f, Sc. fey. 
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key of art.] The salt of wisdom of the ah 
chmists; a double chloride of mercury and 
ammonia, from which the old white pre- 
cipitate of mercury is made. Although 
poisonous it was formerly used as a stimu- 
lant. 

AleECOlx Lace (a-lan-sofi las), n. A, kind of 
French lace, with a six-sided mesh of two 
threads, made of pui’e, hand -spun linen 
thread ; it is the richest, strongest, finest, 
and most expensive of the French laces, and 
is surpassed only by that of Brussels. It 
receives its name from Alengon, the chief 
town of the department of the Orne. Called 
also Ale-Jigon Point. 

Alengtht (a-lengtlF), adv. [Prefix u, on, at, 
and length.] At full length; along; stretched 
at full length. 

Alepidote (a-lep'i-dot), a, [Gr. «, priv. , and 
lepis, a scale.] Not having scales; as, an 
alepidote fish. 

Alepidote (a-lepfi-dot), ». Any fish whose 
skin is not covered with scales. 

Ale-pole, Ale-post (aFpol, al'post), n. See 
Ale-stake. The term ale-pole was some- 
times applied to the May-pole. 

Ale-pot (al'pot), n. A pot or mug for hold- 
ing ale. 

A clean cloth was spread before him, with knife, 
fork, and spoon, salt-cellar, pepper-box, glass, and 
pewter ak-poi. Dickms. 

Aleppine (a-lep'pm), a. Pertaining to 
Aleppo, a city of Asiatic Turkey, or its in- 
habitants. 

Aleppine (a-lep'pin), n, A native or in- 
habitant of Aleppo. 

Alert (a-iertO, a. [Er, alerte, alert, and (as 
noun) alarm or notice of danger, formerly 
allerte, and ei rerte, borrowed from It, 
aWerta, on the alert, lit. on or to the emi- 
nence, from alV, to the, and erta, an accli- 
vity, adj. crfo, erect, from L. erectus, pp. of 
eripo, erectmn, to erect.] 1. Active in vigi- 
lance; watchful; vigilant. 

He was always akri ... to the claims of friendship. 

Rev. R. Graves. 

2. Moving with celerity; brisk; nimble. 'An 
alert young fellow.’ Adtiilsou.— S yn. Vigi- 
lant, watchful, heedful, brisk, nimble, active, 
lively, quick, prompt. 

Alert (a-iert'), n. A |)osition of vigilance; 
watch ; guard : only in the phrase on or 
upon the alert, upon the watch; on the look- 
out; guarding against surprise or danger. 

‘ The readiness of one on the alert' DicJcens. 
Alertness (a-lert'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being alert; briskness; nimbleness; 
sprightliness. Addison. 

Ale-scot, t Ale-shot t (al'skot, aPshot), n. 
[AZe, ana scot, or its corrupted form shot, 
the quota of a tavern-bill. See Scot.] A 
reckoning to be paid for ale. 

Ale-silver (M'sil-ver), n. A duty anciently 
paid to the Lord-mayor of London by the 
sellers of ale within the city. 

Ale-stahe (al'stak), n. A stake having a 
garland or bush of twigs at the top of it, set 
up as a sign before an ale-house. Called also 
Ale-pole, Ale-post. 

A garland had he sette upon his hede 
As'gretasitwereforanrtA-i'<‘a/i:e. Chaucer. 

Ale-taster (al'tast-er). The same as Ale- 
conner (which see). 

Alethiology (a-le'thi-ol"o-ji),u, [Gr. aletJieia, 
truth, and logos, discourse.] The doctrine 
of truth; the method of investigating the 
laws of truth, [Rare.] 

Modified logic falls naturally into three parts. The 
first part treats of the nature of truth and error, and 
of the highest laws for their discrimination, AletM- 
ology. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

■dlette (a-let'), n. [Fr.; It. aletta, dim. of 



L. ala, a wing.] In arch, a small wing of a 
building; a pilaster or buttress; the face of 


the pier of an arch, extending from the edge 
of the opening; hut more particularly that 
portion betwixt the edge of the opening 
and the pillar or pilaster which is used to 
decorate the arch. 

Aleurites (a-lu-ri ' tez), n. [Gr. aleurites, 
wheaten bread, from aleuronpwhentm flour 
—the plants being covered with a mealy 
substance.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Eiiphorbiaceje, The only species, A. triloba 
(the candle-beriy tree), a tree 30 to 40 feet 
high, is a native of the Moluccas and some 
of the Pacific islands, and is cultivated in 
tropical countries for its nuts, which abound 
in oil, and when dried are used by the 
Polynesian islanders as a substitute for 
candles, whence they ai*e called candZe-nwte, 
ox candle-berries. 

AleuroiuaiLGy (a-Iu'ro-man-si), n. [Gr. aleu- 
ro7i, meal, and divination,] Aldiid 
of divination by meal, practised by the an- 
cients. 

Aleurometer (a-lur-om'e-ter), [Gv.aleti- 
ron, wheaten flour, and metron, measure.] 
An instrament invented by M. Boland for 
indicating the bread -making qualities of 
wheaten iiour. The indications depend upon 
the expansion of the gluten contained in a 
given quantity of flour when freed of its 
starch by pulverization and repeated ■wash- 
ings with water. 

Ale-vat (al'vat), 11 . A vat in which ale is 
fermented; 

Alewt (a-iu'), n. Halloo; howling; lamen- 
tation. 

Yet did site not lament with loud ak7L' 

As women wont. Spenser. 

Ale-washedCal'wosht),®. Steeped or soalsed | 
in ale. '' Ale-washed yfits.' Shah. 

Ale-wife (al'wif), n. pi. Ale-wives (al'wivz). 

A woman who keeps an ale-house. 

Perhaps he will swagger and hector, and threaten 
to beat and butcher an ak-7vife. S^vi/t. 

Alewife (aPwif), n. pi. Alewlves (al'wivz). 
[Properly afoa/, the Indian name of the fish.] 
A North American fresh-%vater fish (Alosa 
tyrannits), 8 to 10 inches long, resembling 
the shad, and taken in large numbers with 
that fish. 

Alexanders (al-egz-an'derz), n. Tlie Eng- 
lish name of a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
Smyrniiim (which see). Called also Alis- 
ancler. 

Alexandrian (al-egz-an'dri-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Alexandria: often applied as an attri- 
bute to, or used as a noun for, one who pro- 
fessed or taught in connection with Alex- 
andria, in Egypt.— Codex, an 
important manuscript of the Scriptures, in 
the British Museum, witteii on parchment 
in uncial characters. Its probable date is 
the fifth or sixth century . — Alexaiidnan 
Library, the largest collection of books of 
the ancient world, founded by Ptolemy Soter 
at Alexandria, in Egypt, and said to have 
contained 700,000 volumes of the literature 
of Rome, Greece, and Egypt. Supposed to 
have been ultimately destroyed by fanatic 
Arabs A.p. 641. 

Alexandrine (al-egz-an'drin), n. 1. A kind 
of verse consisting of twelve syllables in 
English poetry, or in French of twelve and 
thirteen in alternate couplets, and properly 
having the pause or break at the end of the 
third foot: so called from a poem ■wnitten in 
French on the life of Alexander the Great 
French tragedies are generally composed in 
Alexandrines. The last line of the follow- 
ing extract is an example. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song 

That like a wounded snake drags its slow length 

along. Pope. 

2. The name of several ancient medical pre- 
parations, especially a garlic plaster in- 
vented by an ancient physician of the name 
of Alexander. Dunglison. 

Alexandrite (al - egz - an' drit ), n. [After 
Alexander I., emperor of Russia. ] A variety 
of chrysoberyl found in the mica-slate of 
the Urals. 

Alexipliarmacalt (a-lek'si-farm"a-kal), a. 
Same as Alexipharmic. Dean Pierce. 
Alexipiliannic, AlexipLarmical (a-lek'si- 
farm'fik, a-lek'si-fiirm"ik-al), a. [Gr. alcxo, 
to ward off, pkatnmkon, a drug, remedy, 
poison.] 1. Acting as a means of warding 
off disease; acting as a remedy. -”2. Having 
the power of warding off the effects of poi- 
son; acting as an antidote; antidotal. 

Some antidotal quality it may have, since not only 
the bone in the heart, but the horn of a deer is akxi- 
pharrnick. Sir T. Brsnvne. 

Alexipharmic (a-lek'si-farm"ik), n. 1. A 
medicine; a remedy. 


Finding his strength every day less, he was at last 
terrified, and called for help upon the sages of phy- 
sic; they filled his apartments with akxipkarntics, 
restoratives, and essential virtues, Johnson. 

2. An antidote to poison or infection. 
Alexiteric, Alexiterical (a-lek'si-ter"ik, a- 
lek'si-ter'ik-al), a. [Gr. alexb, to ward off, 
and deleterion, poi- 
son.] Resisting 'poi- 
son ; obviating the 
effects of venom. 
Alexiteric (:a-lek'si- ; 
ter^ik), %. A niedi- 
■cine to resist ■ the, ef-' 
fectsof poison or the 
bite of venomous ani- 
mals. . 

Ale-yard (aFjilrd), n. 
A very elongated 
form of drinking- 
glass and measure for 
ale formerly used. 
There ^vere also half- 
yards and quarter- 
yards, for pints and 
half -pints respec- 

tively. A ‘ tricky ’ ale- 
yard was also used, 
in which the narrow 
I 41e-yard opened into a 

2 , Tricky Ale-yard. small globe, SO con- 
trived that, in tlie 

process of drainingj the ale came ont on 
the drinker’s face with a spirt. 

Alfa, Alfa-grass (al'fa, al'fa-gras), a. A 
North African name for i¥acroc7ffoa arenctrfcfr 
and its fibre, one of the varieties of esparto. 
Alfet (al'fet), n. [L. L. alfetum, from A. Sax. 
wlfcet, a pot to boil in—nel, fire, and/^ei, a 
vat.] A vessel of boiling water into which 
an accused person plmiged his arm as a test 
of his innocence or guilt. 

Al fresco (hi fres'ko), a. [It.] In the open 
air; cool. 

Alga (al'ga), n. [L.] A sea-weed; one of the 
Aigfe. 

Algae (al'je), n. pi A nat. order of crjpto- 
gamic or thallogenous plants found for the 
most part in the sea and fresh water, com- 
prising sea-weeds. The higher forms have 
stems hearing leaf -like expansions, and they 
ai*e often attached to the rocks by roots 
■which, however, do not take food from the 
rocks. The stem is most frequently absent, 
and the plant consists of the foliar e.xpansion 



5, Piciyota elichofoma: a, Spore, o, Vertical view 
of a sorus. c, Vertical section of a sorus. 

2 . Plocaminm coccifmcm; Tetraspore, g, Sti- 
chidiuni. h, Branchlet with a tubercle. 

of one or more cells. They are nourished 
through their ■whole surface by the medium 
in which they live. The species vary in 
size from the microscopic diatoms to forms 
whose trunks exceed those of forest trees, 
and whose fronds rival the leaves of tlie 
palm. They are entirely composed of cel- 
lular tissue, and many are edible and nutifi- 
tious, as carrageen or Irish-moss, dulse, Ac. 
Nelp, iodine, and bromine are products of 
various species. The Algm are also valuable 
as manure. 

Algal (al'gal), n. One of the Alga? (-whith 
see). 

Algal (al'gal), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Algie; having the nature of the Alga). 

Alga-roba Ul'ga-rd'ba), [Ar.j l. The 
Arabic name of a tree, Cei^atonia Siliqiia. 
See Ceeatonta,—2. Tlie name in Panama 
for the tree /fymentea Courharil. SeeliY- 
MENiEA. 

Algarot, Algaroth (aPga-rot, aTga-rotli), n. 
[From the name of the inventor, Ahjarotti, 
a celebrated physician of Verona.]’' A vio- 
lently purgative and emetic white powder, 
which falls wlien chloride of antimony is 
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dropped into water : it is a compound of 
chloride and oxide of antimony. 

Algate, Aigates Oil'giit'. ai'gats), adv, [Ml, 
and (O.E. and Sc.) a way; IceL grata, 
a way. See Gait, 'Gate. ] 1. In every direc- 
tion* everywhere. [Obsolete except m 
Scotch form a](/ate or a’ffi'ifes.]~-2. In every 
respect; altogether; entirely. [Obsolete 
and northern provincial. ] 

Una now he must forego. Sj:>msc>r. 

S.t In any way; at all. 

Fairer than herselfe, if aught ai^ate 
Might foyrer be. Spenser . 


4. t By all means; on any terms. 

And therefore would I should be slain ; 

For while I live his life is in suspense. Fairfax. 


5. t Notwithstanding; nevertheless. 

A mailer latin corrupt was hir speche, 

'h\xt aigates ther-bv was she understonde. 

Chancer. 


Algebra (aVje-bra), n. [Sp. almhra, Er. 
al(/^bi’e, from Ar. al-gabr or at-jcihr, the 
putting together of broken things, reduction 
of fractions to whole numbers, from Ar. ga- 
bam ovjabara to bind together, to consoli- 
date; the full name of the science in Arabic 
is al-'gebr w-al-muqCibalali, (the science 
of) reduction (or connection) and compari- 
son.] That branch of mathematical analy- 
sis in which signs are employed to denote 
arithmetical operations, and letters are 
made to rexmesenfc numbers and quantities; 
a kind of universal arithmetic. It takes an 
unknovni quantity sought as if granted; 
and, by means of one or more quantities 
given, proceeds till the quantity supposed 
is discovered, by some other known quan- 
tity to which it is equal. It is necessary 
for explaining the foundations and investi- 
gating the rules of the more difficult parts 
of arithmetic; and by means of its sym])ols ■ 
it affords directions for computation often ' 
more concise, and sometimes more perspicu- 
ous, than any which rules expressed in ordi- 
nary language can convey. It is divided 
into two branches— the fii*st treating of 
equations involving unknown quantities 
having a determinate value; the other, 
called diophantine, or indeterminate analy- 
sis, treating of quantities having no fixed 
value, but depending in some degree on 
assumption. This science was of oriental 
discovery; but whether among the Arabians 
or Indians is uncertain. 

Algebraic, Algebraical (al-je-bra'ik, al-je- 
bra'ik-al), a. Pertaining to algebra; con- 
taining an operation of algelsra, or deduced 
from such operation. —A curre, a 
figure whose intercepted diameters bear 
always the same proportion to their respec- 
tive ordinates. —A Igebra i c equa tion, an equa- 
tion of which the terms contain only alge- 
braic quantities. —Afai 2 b?*a/a geometry, a 
name given to the application of algebra to 
the solution of geometrical problems.— A 
hraic signs, certain signs or characters used 
in algebraical and mathematical operations, 
to denote the relations of numbers, magni- 
tudes, and quantities; as, (=) equal to, (+) 
plus, ( - ) minus, ( x ) multiplied by, &c. See 
SIGN. . ' 

Algebraically (al-je-briVik-al-li), adv. By 
algebraic process. 

Algebraist (al-je-briVist), u. One who is 
versed in the science of algebra. 

Algebraize (al-je-braTz), v.t. To perform 
by algebra; to reduce to algebraic form. 
Algerian (al-jeTi-an), An inhabitant of 
the Erench province of Algeria. 

Algerian (ai-jeh*i-an), a. Pertaining to 
Algeria or its inhabitants. 

Algerine (al-je-reffi), a. 1, A native or in- 
habitant of Algiers, in Africa.— 2. Hence, 
from the people of Algiers being much ad- 
dicted to piracy, a pirate. 

Algerine (al-je-ren'), a. Of or pertaining to 
Algiers, or its inlnibitants. 

Algid. (aPjid), a. [L. algidus, cold.] Cold. 
—Algid cholera, in med. Asiatic cholera, 
from diminution of temperature being one 
of its leading characteristics. 

Algidity, Algidness (al-jidT-ti, aPjid-nes), 
n. The state of being algid; cliilliness; 
coldness. 


Algific (al-jifik)> [B. algificvs — algus, 
cold, and/acw/, to make.] Producing cold. 

Algol (argol), )i. [Ar. al-ghul, that is, the 
ghoul, namely Medusa.] A liriglit star, /S 
Persei, called also jS Aledusm, remarkable 
as being a ‘varialde’ star, changing from 
the second or third magiiitucle to the fifth 
in 2 days 20 hours 50 minutes. 

Algology (al-gol'o-ji), n. [L. alga, a sea- 


weed, and Gr. logos, discourse.] A discourse 
or treatise on algas or sea-weeds ; the study 
or science of algse. 

Algor (aPgor), n. In med. an unusual cold- 
ness in the human system; rigor or chill on 
the onset of fever. 

Algorithm, Algorism (aPgo-iithm, aPgd- 
rizm), n. [Fr. algorithme, 0. Er. algor isme, 
Sp. algoritmo, 0. Sp. alguarismo—Av. al, 
the, and a noun formed from Gr. arithmos, 
number.] The art of computing or reckon- 
ing in reference to some particular subject, 
or in some particular way; as, ilne algorithm 
of numbers; the algorithm of the differential 
calculus. 

Algose (aPgos), a. [L. algosus, from algus, 
cold.] Cold in a high degree. Bailey. 
Algous (aPgus), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling the algae or sea -weeds; abounding 
with sea-weed. 

Algrimt (aTgrim), n. [See Algoeiithm, The 
etymology given in the extract below is 
curious.] An ancient name for arithmetic. 

The name of this craft is in Latin algorismns, and 
in English algrim; and it is named of algos, that is 
to sa.y, craft, and rismus, that is, nounbre ; and for 
this skille it is called craft of nounbringe. Ola jMS. 

Alguazil (ffi-gwli-zel"), n. [Pg. alguacil, ai- 
med, alvazil, alvasir, Sp. alguacil, from Ar. 
al loazir, the vizier.] In Spain, an inferior 
officer of justice; a constable. 

The corregidor , , . has sent this algnazil to ap- 
prehend you. Smollett. 

Algum. SeeALMUG. 

Alhagi (al-h<VjI), n. [Ar., the camel’s-thorn.] 
A genus of Leguininosaj, sub-order Papilion- 
acete, containing several species, inhabiting 
southern Asia and western Africa. A. Ca- 
melorum is the true camers-thorn. The 
leaves and branches of A. Maurorum, an 
evergreen shrub in Persia and Bokhara, 
exude manna in hot weather, which, when 
it hardens, is obtained by merely shaking 
the branches. This sweet secretion of the 
Persian and Bokliaran plant is much prized 
by the Afghans as food for cattle, camels 
especially being fond of it. 

Alhambraic, Alhambresque (ffi-iim-bra'ik, 
ill-anffbresk), a. [The Alhambra (from Ar. 
al, the, and ahmar, fern, hamrd, red; lit. the 
red house) is a Moorish palace and fortress 
near Granada, in Spain, founded by IMoham- 
nied I. of Granada, about 1253, and present- 
ing the finest existing specimen of jMoorish 
or Arabesque architecture,] Of or pertaining 
to the Alhambra; built or decorated after 
the fanciful manner of the Alhambiu, The 
style of the Alhambra is remarkable for the 
elaborate complexity and variety of its de- 
tails, in which all animal forms are omitted, 
and vegetable or floral ones so far modified 
as to distantly resemble nature. See Ara- 
besque. 

Alhenna (aHien'na), n. Henna (which see). 
Aliaceous (al-i-a'shus), a. Same as Alii- 
\ aceous. 

' Alias (aTi-as), adv. [L., elsewhere, other- 
wise.] At another time; in another place; 
in other circumstances ; otherwise : a word 
used in judicial proceedings to connect the 
different names by which a person is called 
who attempts to conceal his true name and 
pass under a fictitious one : thus, Simson 
alias Smithy means a person calling himself 
at one time or one place Smith, at another 
Simson. 

Alias (a'li-as), n. pi. Aliases (aTi-as-ez). 
1, In law, formerly a second writ, or execu- 
tion, issued when the first has failed to en- 
force the judgment.— 2. An assumed name; 
another name. 

An author was forced to assume every week new 
aliases and new disguises. Macaulay. 

Alibi (all-hi), adv. [L.] In lam, elsewhere; 
at another place. 

The prisoner had little to say in his defence ; he 
endeavoured to prove himself alibi. Arhnthnot. 

Alibi (aPi-bi), n. In law, a plea, allegation, 
or defence Mdiich avers that the accused 
was in another place at the time of the 
commission of the offence. 

Aliblet (al'i-bl), a. [L. alibilis, from alo, to 
nourish.] 1. Nutritive. —2. That may be 
nourished. 

Alicante, Alieant (al-i-kaffita, aPi-kant), 7i. 
[From Alicante, a town in Valeiitia, Spain, 
where it is made.] A strong, sweet, dark- 
coloured Spanish wine; also known as Vivo 
Unto. 

Alidade (alri-dM), n. [Sp. alidada, alM- 
dada, from Ar. al-iddda.] The movable arm 
of a graduated instrument, as a quadrant, 


astrolabe, or theodolite, currying sights or 
a telescope, by which an angle is measured 
from a base-line observed through the sta- 
tionary or level line of sights. 

Alien (aPyen), a. [!>. alienm, alien, from 
alius, another. The same root appears in 
!&. else (which see).] 1. Not belonging to the 
same country, land, or government, or to 
the citizens or subjects thereof; foreign; as, 
subjects; alien property.— 2. Wholly 
different in nature; estranged; foreign; ad- 
verse; hostile. 

They encouraged persons and principles, aOen 
front our religion and government, in order to 
strengthen their faction, Swift. 

—Alien ivater, any stream of water carried 
across an irrigated field or meadow, but 
which is not employed in the process of 
inigation. 

Alien (ffi'yen), l. A foreigner; one born 
in or belonging to another country ; one 
who is not a denizen, or entitled to the pri- 
vileges of a citizen. In France, a child bora 
of residents who are not citizens is m. alien. 
In Great Britain, the children of aliens born 
in that country are mostly natural born 
subjects, and the children of British subjects 
owing allegiance to the crown of England, 
though born in other countries, are natural 
subjects, and entitled to the privileges of 
resident citizens, — 2. A stranger, ‘^yho 
can not have been altogether aii alien from 
the researches of your lordship.’ Landor. 
[Rare.] 

Alien (aPyeu), v.t. 1. To transfer or convey, 
as title or property, to another. 

If the son alien lands, and then repurchase them 
again in fee, the rule.s of descents are to be oh.served, 
as if he %verc the original purchaser. Sir M. Hale. 

2. To make averse or indifferent; to turn 
the affections or inclinations of; to estrange. 

The prince was totally aliened from all thoughts 
of, or inclination to, the marriage, Clarenddu, 

Alienability (aPyen-a-biP'i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being alienable ; the capacity 
of being alienated or transferred. ‘The 
alienability of the domain.’ Biirlce. 
Alienable (aPyen-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
alienated, sold, or transferred to another; 
as, land is alienable according to the laws 
of the state. 

Alienage (ffi'yen-aj), m 1, The state of being 
an alien. 

Why restore estates forfeitable on account of 
alienage t Story, 

2. The state of being alienated or transferred 
to another; alienation. 

Tlie provinces were treated in a far more harsh 
manner than the Italian states, even in the latter 
period of their alienage. Broughatn, 

Alienate (aPyen-at), v.t. pret. &> pp. alien- 
ated; ppr. alienating. [L. alieno, alienatum, 
to alienate, from alienus. See Alien, a.] 
1. To transfer or convey, as title, property, or 
other right, to another; as, to alienate lands 
or sovereignty. — 2. To withdraw, as the 
affections; to make indifferent or averse, 
wffiere love or friendship before subsisted; 
to estrange; to wean: with/rowi before the 
secondary object. 

The nephew might aUe7zaic as many hearts by 
trying to make England a military country, as the 
uncle had alienated by trying to make her a Roman 
Catholic country. Macaulay. 

The recollection of his former life is a dream that 
only the more aliejiates him frozzi the realities of the 
present. . Is. Taylor. 

Alienate (aPyen-at), a. [L. alienatus. See 
the verb.] Estranged; withdi-awn; stranger 
to: withjm'u. 

O alienate f'om God, O spirit accurst! Milton. 
The W'higs were alieziatcfrom truth. Swift. 

Alienatet (aPyen-at), n. A stranger; an 
alien. 

Who.soever eateth the lamb without this house, he 
is an alkttatc. Stapletoti. 

Alienation (al-yen-a/shon), n. [L. alienatio.} 
The act of alienating or the state of l-jeing 
alienated: (a) in law, a transfer of title, or 
a legal conveyance of property to another. 
(&) A withdrawing or estrangement, as of 
the heart or affections. ‘ AUe na tion of heart 
from the king.’ Bacon, (c) Deprivation, or 
partial deprivation, as of mental faculties ; 
wandering; derangement; insanitj’^. 'AlUn- 
atiuu of mind.’ Hooker. 

Alienator (ra-yen-a'ter), n. One who alien- 
ates or transfers property. 

Aliene (al-yen'), v.t. Same as Alien. 
Alienee (al-yen-e')> Gne to whom the 
title of property ds transferred. ‘If the 
alienee enters and keeps possession.’ Black- 
stone. 
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jUieniSJn (al'yen-izm), n. Tlie state of being 

an alien. . , . , 

The law ’.vas very ^^entle m the construction of the 
disability of alietiism. Ch, ICcnt. 

Alienor (al'yen-or), n. One who transfers 
property to anotiier. 

(a-lif), adv. [Prefix u, on, and life.] 
On my life. 

A clean instt;i.), 

And that I love, I 

Aliferous Ca-Ufer-us), a. [L. ala, wing, and 
/to’o, to bear. ] Having wings. 

Aliform (tVIi-form), a. [L. ala, wing, and 
forma, shape.] Having the shape of a wing 
or wings ; in anat. a term applied to the 
pterygoid processes ami the muscles associ- 
ated with them. See Pteuygoib. 

Aligantt (ari-gant), n. Wine of Alicante in 
Spain, ‘Three pottle.s of AUga/nV Deklcer. 
Aligerous (a-lij'er-us), a. [L. \da, wing, and 

qtro, to ■' 

Aliglit( 
to aligh 

this sense.] 1. To get down or descend, as 
from horsel'jack or from a carriage. —2. To 
fall or descend and settle or lodge ; as, a 
bird alights on a tree ; snow alights on a 
roof. 

But storms of stones from the proud temple’s height 
Pour down, and ou our batter’d helms aiight. 

Dryden. 

Alig ht (a-lit'), n. or adv, [Prefix a, on, in, 
or into, and light (which see).] 1. Lighted 
up. ‘The lamps were alight* Mdems.— 
2. Into light. ‘ He pretended to be blowing 
it alight again. ’ Dickens. 

Align (a-liiT), r-t. [Pr. aligner, to align—a 
for ad, to, and ligne, L. Irnea, a line.] To 
adjust to a line; to lay out or regulate by a 
line; to form in lino, as troops. 

Aligimient (a-lin'ment), n. [Fr.] 1. The 
act of aligning; the act of laying out or re- 
gulating by a line; an adjusting to a line; 
the state of being so adjusted; the line of 
adjustment ; the line on which troops are 
formed in battle order.-— 2. In engin. the 
ground-plan of a railway or other road, in 
distinction from the gradients or profile. 
Alike (a-lilP), a. [Pi'efix a, and like; A. Sax. 
gelte, alike. See Like.] Having resem- 
blance or similitude; similar; without dif- 
ference. 

In birth, in acts, in arm.s ftAZr the rest. Fairfax, 
The darkness and the light are both alike to thee, 

[This adjective never precedes the noun 
which it qualifies.] 

Alike (a-lik'), ado. In the same manner, 
form, or degree; in common. 

Hefashioneth their hearts alike. Ps. xxxiii. 13. 
However true it may be th.at .all alike have sinned, 
it is far from true th.at all have sinned alike. 

Contemporary Review. 

Alike-minded (a-likfinind-ed), a. Having 
the same mind; like-minded. i?i>. Hall 
Aliment (aTi-ment), v.t In Scots laio, to 
maintain or support, as a person unable to 
support hirn.self : used especially in refer- 
ence to the mutual olfiigation of parents 
and children to support each other. 
Aliment (al'i-ment), n. [L.alimenUtm, nour- 
ishment— aZo, to nourish, a verbal stem seen 
also in Icel. ala, to nourish; Goth, alan, to 
grow, alja?i, to nourish; Gael al, food, nur- 
ture.] That which nourishes; food; nutri- 
ment; anything which feeds or adds to a sub- 
stance, animal or vegetable, in natural 
growth; specifically (Scots law), the sum paid 
for support to any one entitled to claim it, 
as the dole paid to a pauper by his parish. 

The aliment was appointed to continue till the 
majority or marriage of the daughters. 

Frskine's Inst. 

Alimental (al-i-ment'al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to aliment; supplying food; having the 
quality of nourishing; furnisliing the mate- 
rials for natural growth; as, chyle is ali- 
mental; alimental sap. 

Alimentally (al-i-ment'al-li), adv. In an ali- 
mental maimer; so as to serve for nourish- 
ment or food. 

Alimentarmess (al-i-ment'a-ri-nes), n. The 
quality of being alimentary, or of supplying 
nutriment. 

Aiimentary (al-i-ment'a-ri), a. Pertaining 
to aliment or food ; having the quality of 
nourishing; as, alimentary particles. -AZi- 
mentary canal, in anat the great duct or 
intestine in an animal liody, from which the 
alimentary portion of the food is absorlied 
into_ the system, the u.seless parts being 
caiTicd off by it—Alimentary debt, in Scots 
laic, a debt incurred for necessaries or main- 
tenance, -—Alimentary fund, afund set apart 
by the destination of the giver for an ali- 
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ment to the receiver. If not unreasonable 
tor the rank of the receiver it is not arrest- 
able by creditors, 

Alimentation (an-nient.a"shon), 1 . The 
act or power of affording nutriment. —2. The 
state of being nourished, 

Alimentiveness (al-i-mentfiv-nes), n. In 
%mren. the organ that is said to communicate 
the pleasure which arises from eating and 
drinking, and which prompts us to take 
nourishment. Its supposed seat is in the 
zygomatic fossa. 

Alimonious (al-i-mo'ni-us), a. [See Ali- 
mony.] Affording food; nourishing; nutri- 
tive. ‘Alimonicmhmaonx&.^Hai'vey. [Eare.] 

Alimony (aH-mo-ni), a [L. alimonia, from 
(do, to feed. See Aliment.] In law, (a) an 
allowance out of her husband’s estate made 
for the support of a woman legally separated 
from him when she is not charged with 
adultery or wilful desertion. (&) In Scots 
law, aliment. JSrsJdne. 

Alineation ^a-lin'e-a"shon), n. [L. a, by or 
from, and Unea, a line.] The determination 
or ready recognition of the position of a more 
remote object, by following a line drawn 
through one or more intemediate and more 
easily recognizable objects, and imagined 
to be produced. 

A method of detetTHming: the positions of the 
stars, susceptible of a little more exactness than the 
former, is the use of alineatians, already noticed in 
speaking of Hipparchus' catalogue. Thus a straight 
line passing through two stars of the Great Bear 
passe.s also through the pole-star. IVhenoelL 

ALiOth (alfi-oth), n. [The Arabic name.] A 
star in the tail of the Great Bear (sXTrsae), 
much used in finding the latitude. Also the 
very bright star Capeila (»Aurigse), in the 
constellation Auriga, or charioteer. 

Aliped (afii-ped or al'i-ped), a. [L. ala, wing, 
and yes, pedis, a foot.] 1. Wing-footed; 
having the toes connected by a membrane, 
which serves as a wing, as the bats. —2. t Swift 
of foot. 

Aliped (a'li-ped or al'i-ped), An animal 



whose toes are connected by a membrane, 
serving for a wing; a cheiropter, as the bat. 

AUotuailt (aFi-kwant), a. [L. aliquantum, 
somewhat.] In arith. applied to a number 
which does not measure another without a 
remainder. Thus 5 is an aliquant part of 
16, for 3 times 5 ai'e 16, leaving a re- 
mainder 1. 

Aliquot (aFi-kwot), a. [L. aliquot, some, 
several. ] In arith. applied to a part of a num- 
ber or quantity which will measure it with- 
out a remainder. Thus 5 is an aliquot part 
of 15. 

Alisander (a-li-san'd6r), n. Same as Alex- 
anders. 

Alish (aFish), a. Like ale; having the qua- 
lities of ale. ‘A sweet aZM taste.’ Morti- 
mer. 

Alisma (a-liz'ma), n. [Gr. alisma, water- 
plantain.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Alismace® ; water-plantain. 
All the species are aquatic; one, A. Plan- 
tago, the common water-plantain, is com- 
mon in ditches in Britain. See Watek- 

PLANTAIN. 

Alismacese(al-iz-ma'se-e),n.pZ. Anat. order 
of endogenous plants, growing in water or 
in marshes. 

Alitrunk (aTi-trungk or aFi-trungk), n. [L. 
aZa, a wing, and truneus, a trunk.] The seg- 
ment of the posterior thorax of an insect to 
which the wings and two posterior pairs of 
legs are attached. 

Alive (a-livO, a. [Prefix a for on, and life; 
in Old English it was written on live, on lyve, 
where live, lyve is a clat. form of life. ] 1. Hav- 
ing life, in opposition to dead ; being in a 
state in which the organs perform their 
functions ; living; as, the man or plant is 
alive.— 2. In a state of action; in force or 
operation; unextinguished; undestroyed; 
unexpired; as, keep the process alive.— 
3. Full of alacrity; cheerful; sprightly; lively; 
as, the company were all alive.— A Keenly 
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I interested in and watchful after; having 
lively feelings; easily impressed; sensitive 
to ; susceptible ; as, he is suificieiitly aZZ'rc 
to the beauties of nature, but yet more aZirc 
to his own interests.— 5. Exhibiting motion 
or moving bodies in great numbers; as, the 
city was all edive when the general entered 
6 . Of all living, by way of emphasis. 

The Earl of Northimiberland was the proudest 
manalit/e. Clarendon. 

lAUve always follows the noun which it 
qualifies.] 

Alizarine (aFi-za-rin), n. [Fr. alizarine, 
froni alizari, the commercial name of mad- 
der in the Levant, from the (Ar.) root of 
azure, with the article prefixetl. ] (Ci 4 H^ 04 .> 
A peculiar red colouring matter obtained 
from madder. It has been prepared artifi- 
cially from coal-tar residues, ■which contain 
a substance called anthracene (C 14 H 10 ). Tlie 
elimination of hydrogen from, and addition 
of oxygen to, this body gives rise to the for- 
mation of alizarine. 

Aik (alk), n. A resin obtained from Fis- 
tada terebinthus. 

Alkahest (aFka-hest), n. [Etym. unknown. J 
The pretended universal solvent or men- 
struum of the alchemists. 

Alkahestic (al-ka-hestfik), a. Pertaining 
to the alkahest. 

Alkalescency (al-ka-les'en-si), n. [See Al- 
kali.] A tendency to become alkaline; a 
tendency to the properties of an alkali; the 
state of a substance in which alkaline pro- 
perties begin to be developed or to be pre- 
dominant. Ure. 

Alkalescent (al-ka-les'ent), a. Tejgding to 
the properties of an alkali ; slightly alka- 
line. 

Alkali (aFka-li), n. pi. Alkalies or Alkalis 
(aFka-liz). [Sp. Fr. alcali, Ar. al-qali, the 
ashes of the plant from which soda was 
first obtained, or the plant itself —Ar. al, the, 
and qalaj, to roast,] A term first used to 
designate the soluble pai’t of t3ie ashes of 
plants, especially of sea- weed N ow applied 
to various classes of bodies having the fol- 
loiving properties in common ( 1 ) solubi- 
lity in -water; ( 2 ) the power of neutralizing 
acids, and forming salts -with them; (3) the 
property of corroding animal and vegetable 
substances; (4) the property of altering the 
tint of many colouring matters— thus, they 
turn litmus, reddened by an acid, into blue; 
turmeric, brown ; and symp of violets and 
infusion of red cabbages, green. The alka- 
lies are hydi-ates, or water in which half 
the hydrogen is replaced by a metal or com- 
pound radical. In its restricted and common 
sense the term is applied to four substances 
only: hydrate of potassium (potash), hydrate 
of sodium (soda), hydrate of lithium (lithia), 
and hydrate of ammonium (an aqueous so- 
lution of ammonia). In a more general sense 
it is applied to the hydrates of the so-called 
cdkaline earths (baryta, strontia, and lime), 
and to a large number of organic substances, 
both natural and artificial, described under 
Alkaloid. 

Alkalifiahle (alka-li-fi-a-bl or al-kal^i-fi-a- 
bl), a. Capable of being alkalified or con- 
verted into an alkali. 

Alkalify (aFka-li-fi or al-kaFi-fl), v.t pret. & 
pp. alkcdified; ppr. alkcdifying. {Alkali, 
and L. facia, to make.] To form or to con- 
vert into an alkali; to alkalize. 

Alkalify (aFka-li-fi or al-kail-fi), v.i. To be- 
come an alkali. 

Alkaligenons (al-ka-lij'en-us), a. {Alkali, 
and Gr. gennao, to generate,] Producing 
or generating alkali. 

A1k n.lim et.fir (al-ka-lim'et-er), n. {Alkali, 
and Gr. matron, measure.] An instrument 
for ascertaining the strength of alkalies, or 
the quantity of alkali in caustic potash and 
soda, by the quantity of dilute sulphuric 
acid, of a knovra strength, which a certain 
weight of them would neutralize. Ure. 
Alkalimetric, Alkalimetrical (al'ka-li- 
met'"rilv, al'ka-li-met"rik-al), a. Eelating 
to alkalimetry. 

Alkalimetry (al-ka-lim'et-ri), n. The finding 
of the amount of real alkali in an alkaline 
mixture or liquid. This may be done by 
volumetric analysis, that is, by estimating 
the amount of a standard acid solution 
which the alkaline mixture will saturate; or 
by gravimetric analysis, that is, by decom- 
posing the substance and finding the weight 
of the alkali contained in it. Ure. 
Alkalimide (al-kaHi-mId), n. {Alkali and 
amide.} Ammonia in wdiich two or more 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by acid and 
base radicals. See Amide, A^iine. 
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Atoline (aFka-lIa), a. Having the proper- 
ties of an alkali. — Alkaline earths^ lime, 
magnesia, baryta, struntia. See Alkali. — 
AlJcalins decelopme at, in photog, the de- 
velopment of collodionizod sensitive plates 
by an alkali, or an alkaline salt, combined 
With pyrogailic acid. To insure success all 
salts of silver soluble in water must be ab- 
sent, otherwise the picture is foggy. 
Alkalinity (al-ka-lind-ti), n. The state of 
being alkaline ; the quality which consti- 
tute.s an alkali. 

AlkalioilS (al-kiVli-us), a. Having the pro- 
perties of alkali. [Hare.] 

Alkalizate (al'kal-iz-fit or al-kaTiz-at), v.t. 
To make bodies alkaline. [Hare.] See ■ 
Alkalize. 

Alkalization (al'ka-liz-a"shon), n. The act 
or process of rendering alkaline by impreg- 
nating with an alkali. 

Alkalize (al'ka-liz), v.t pret. & pp. alJcalized; 
ppr. alkalizing. To make alkaline; to com- 
municate the properties of an alkali to ; to 
alkallfy. 

Alkaloid (al'ka-loid), n. [From alkali, and 
Gr, eidus, likeness.] A term applied to a 
class of nitrogenized compounds found in 
living plants, and containing their active 
principles, usually in combination with or- 
ganic acids. They generally end in in or ine, 
as )mrphine, quinine, aconitine, caffeine, 
&c. Most alkaloids occnr in plants, but some 
are formed by decomposition. Their alka- 
line character depends on the nitrogen they 
contain. Most natural alkaloids contain 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
but the greater number of artificial ones 
want the oxygen. The only property com- 
mon to all alkaloids is that of combining 
with acids to form salts, and some exhibit 
an alkaline reaction with colours. Alka- 
loids form what is termed the organic bases 
of plants. Although formed originally with- 
in the plant, it has been found possible to 
prepare several of these alkaloids by purely 
artificial means. 

Alkaloid (aTka-loid), ct. Kelating to or con- 
taining alkali. 

Alkanet (aFka-net), n. [Sp. alccmeta, dim. 
of alcami, alcmma, from Ar. al-hinna, 
henna.] A boraginaceous plant, Alkanna 
{AncMm of some writers) tinctoria. The 
root is used to impart a deep red colour to 
oily substances, ointments, plasters, cfec. It 
is sometimes employed in the adulteration 
of port-wine. 

Alkanna (al-kan'na), n. [Ar. al-hinna, 
henna.] 1. A genus of Mediterranean and 
oriental plants, nat. order Boraginacere, 
closely allied to lithospermiun and An- 
cliusa, in which latter genus it is included 
by some botanists. It differs from Litho- 
spermiini only in having the four small nuts 
which form its fruit contracted at the base, 
and from Anchusa in not having the nuts 
excavated at the base, and in having no 
scales closing the mouth of the corolla. 
Alkanet (which see) belongs to this genus. 
2. Henna, 

Alkarsine (al-kiir'sin), n. An extremely 
poisonous liquid containing kakodyle, to- 
gether ulth oxidation products of this sub- 
stance, and formerly known as Cadet's 
fuming liquor, characterized by its insup- 
portable smell and high degree of sponta- 
neous combustibility when exposed to air. 
From this latter quality and the poisonous 
fumes which it evolves it has been pro- 
posed to employ it as a deadly agent in war. 
A shell filled with it would, in bursting, it 
is said, involve a ship in fire and destroy 
the crew by its vapour. See Kakodyle. 
Alkekengi (al-ke-keiVji). n. [Ar. cd-kdlcenU 
a kind of resin obtained near Herat.] Tlie 
winter- cherry, a solanaceous pffant called 
Physalis Alkalcengi. The scarlet fruit in- 
clo.sed in the enlarged red calyx makes the 
plant very ornamental in the beginning 
of winter. The fruit is edible, and has a 
slightly acid taste. 

Alkenna, Alheniia (al-ken'na, al-hen'na), 
n. Same as Henna. 

Alkermes(al-kerhnez),n. [Ar. SeeKERMES.] 
The name of a once celebrated compound 
cordial, to which a fine red coloui* was given 
by kennes. Its ingredients are said to have 
been cider, rose-water, sugar, and various 
fragrant flavouring matters. 

Alkohol (al'ko-hoi). Same as Alcohol 
AlkoholiC (al-ko-hoTik), a. Same as Alco- 
holic. 

Alkoran (aTko-ran or al-ko-ran'), n. [Ar. 
al, the, and konln, reading, book, from qanl, 
to read, to teach; the Book by way of emi- 


nence, as we say the Bible (G-r. bihlos, a 
book).] The book which contains the reli- 
gious and moral code of the Mohammedans, 
and by which indeed all their transactions, 
civil, legal, military, <fec., are regulated; the 
Koran. It was written by Mohammed, and 
is considered to present the pui’est specimen 
of the classical Arabic, which, however, is 
very different from the spoken Arabic of 
modem times. 

Alkoran, Alcoran (al'ko-ran), n. A high 
tower on Persian buildings. 

Alkoranisk (al-ko-ran'ish or al-ko-ran'ish), 
a. Pertaining to the Koran or Alkoran, or 
to Mohammedanism. 

Alkoranist (al-kd-ran'ist or al-kd-ran'ist), ». 
One who adheres strictly to the letter of 
the Koran, rejecting all comments. The 
Pemiaiis are generally Alkoranists ; the 
Turks, Arabs, and Tartars admit a multi- 
tude of traditions. 

All (al), [A. Sax. eal, call, al, Icel. alh% 

G-oth* alls, Q. all, all. Common to all the 
Teutonic tongues. Grimm is inclined to 
regard all as akin to W. oil. Armor, holl, 
Gr. holos, Oscan sollus, L. salvus, Skr. sarva, 
all, whole. In this view all would be of 
similar origin with E. safe, from Fr. sauf, 
and that from L. saZ-utts.] 1. Every one of ; 
the whole number of, with reference to in- 
dividuals or particulars, taken collectively; 
as, all men, all the men, — 2. The whole 
quantity of, with reference to extent, dura- 
tion, amount, quality, or degree; as, all the 
wheat; all the land; all the year; all the 
strength; in all probability; to all appear- 
ance.— 3. It was sometimes used j formerly 
for any. ‘Without all doubt' (that is, with- 
out any particle of doubt). Shak. 

In like manner shalt thou do with his ass ; and so 
shalt thou do with his raiment; and with aU lost 
thing' of thy brother’s. Deut xxii. 3. 

4.t Only; alone. ‘Thou art all my child' 
(my only child). Shak. This, however, may 
De the use of the word in the extract quoted 
after All, adv., 3. When joined to nouns 
accompanied by the definite article or a 
possessive or demonstrative pronoun, the 
article or pronoun comes between it and 
tlie noun ; as, all my labour ; all his goods ; 
all these things. In all day, all night, all 
the Slimmer, &c.,all means during the whole, 
and the phrases are a kind of adverbial ac- 
cusatives. The article is generally omitted 
before day and night, though sometimes 
inserted as more emphatic. 

We will sing to you «// the day. Tennyson. 

[The definite article is for the most part 
omitted in Shakspere both before day and 
night; in the authorized version of the 
Bible it is in the great majority of cases 

S lied before day and omitted before 
f.]— Such phrases as two (or twos) all, 
three all, six all, are used in certain games 
to signify that all the players are equal, and 
they are used even when there are no more 
than two persons or sides engaged in the 
game. — all, an elljptical exiu’ession, 
meaning (a) for all times; for ail occasions in 
the future. ‘learn now /or aK . . . I care 
not for you. ’ Shak. [Now used only in the 
pimase once for all. See For, 1. ] (5) For all 
the fact that; notwithstanding; although. 
^For all you are my man.’ Shak. See For, 21. 
All is sometimes found redundantly in the 
phrase all the whole. 

But at; the whole inheritance I give. Shak. 

See another example in extract under 
Agazed. 

All (al), adv. 1. Wholly ; completely ; en- 
tirely ; altogether ; quite ; as, all bedewed ; 
my friend is all for amusement ; it is oXl 
gone. 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

Scolt. 

In such antique uses (chiefly ballad) as, ‘ he 
thought them sixpence all too dear,’ all ap- 
pears to retain its appropriate sense, though 
in some cases it is nearly pleonastic, or serves 
only to add a little force to the expression. 

‘ When all aloud the wind doth blow. ' Shak. 

A damsel lay deploring 

.ci// on a rock reclined. Gay. 

Perhaps Ave may also class here such usages 
as Avhere the all seems to draAv attention 
more strongly to a period of time; as, All 
in the morhynge tyde;’ All in the month ! 
of May.’ Gomp, ali as below. In the fol- I 
lowing passage— i 

And a .certain woman cast a piece of a millstone | 
upon Abimelech’s head and to brake his skull, ! 

Judg,,ix.,S3." i 

all is an adverb equivalent to altogether. 


Fate, filr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


while the to belongs to the verb following, . 
being commonly used as an intensive prefix 
to verbs by writers of the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries; thus, ‘he 
to-brae the rock.’ Wickliffe. Ps. cv. 41, which 
in the common version stands ‘he opened 
the rock.’ — 2. t Although; as, All Avere it 
as the rest.’ Spenser.— $. f Only; exclusively. 

‘ I shall never marry like my sisters to love 
my father alV Shak.— All as, (ff) when ; 
as ; just when. All as his straying flocks 
he fed.’ Spenser. [Obsolete or poetical] 

He their courtesy to requite, 

Gave them a chain of twelve marks weight, 

All as he lighted down. Sir W. Scott. 

(6)t Asif. 

The kene cold blowes through my beaten hide, 

All as I •were through the body gryde.: Spenser. 

— All but, nearly; almost; not quite; as, 
she is all but mne years of age.— All one, 
the same thing in effect; quite the same. 

Yet I have the wit to think that my master is a 
kind of a knai^e ; but that’s all one if he be but one 
knave, Shak. 

—All over, thoroughly; entirely; as, ‘Bom- 
bey and Son' is Dickens all over. [Colloq.] 
—All otii [O.E. and slang], entirely; quite. 
‘Then come these Avykkade JeAves and sleive 
them all out.' Old MS. quoted by Halliwell. 
—All the, to all that extent; as, all f/ie bet- 
ter; all the fitter; all the sooner. See The. 
—All there [Slang], up to the mark ; wide- 
aAvake; in strict fashion; first-rate. 

All (al), n. 1. The whole number; as, all 
have not the same disposition ; that is, all 
men, or all of a certain number in the mind 
of the speaker.— 2. The whole; the entire 
thing; the aggregate; the total. 

And Laban said, All that thou seest is mine, 

Gen. xxxi. 43. 

3. One’s Avhole property; as, she has given 
her all.— And all, and everything else, after 
an enumeration of particulars; as, the tree 
fell, nest, young, and all. [This phrase does 
not necessarily imply that there is anything 
else than Avhat is mentioned.]— At all, a 
phrase used by way of enforcement in nega- 
tive and interrogative and sometimes other 
sentences or clauses of a negative import> 
and meaning, in the least degree, to the least 
extent, under any circumstances; as, he had 
no time at all at his disposal; have you any 
friends at all? (the interrogator implying 
that he does not believe the person ad- 
dressed has any). ‘ An if this be at all ’ 
(where the speaker implies a doubt that 
there is no truth in Avhat he has heard). Shak 
—When all comes to all, in final result— 
All and some, (a) all and sundry, one and 
all. 

Stop your noses, readers, all and some. Dry den. 

(&) Altogether ; Avholly. [Obsolete in both 
senses. ]—All in all. See All-in-all.— in 
the urind (naut.), a phrase implying that the 
vessel’s head is too close to the wind, so 
that the sails are shivering.— Li all, every- 
thing reckoned or taken into account; all 
included; as, there were m all at least 400 
persons present.— AW, in composition, en- 
larges the meaning or adds force to a word, 
and it is generally more empliatical than 
most. In some instances all Is incorporated 
into words, as in almighty, already, always; 
but in most instances it is prefixed to other 
words, but separated by a hyphen. As a 
prefix it has sometimes the force of an ad- 
verb; as, all-powerful, all-perfect, all-im- 
portant; sometimes of a noun in the objec- 
tive case; as, all-seeing; sometimes perhaps 
of a noun in the instrumental case; as, 'all- 
disgraced, ’ ‘all-dreaded ’ (Shak. ) ~ disgraced, 
dreaded by all, or entirely, AA'holly, dis- 
graced, dreaded. 

Alla (ana), [it., dat. of the fern. art. la=J?v. 
cl la.} In mwsfc, after the manner of; in 
the style of ; as, allafrancese, in the French 
style or manner. 

Alla-Breve (alTa-brev or aTla-bra-va). [It.] 
In mime, a term signifying a quick time, in 
Avhicli the notes take much less than their 
usual length. 

Alla-capella (aria-ka-peFTa). [It. , according 
to the chapel.] In music, in the ecclesias- 
tical style. 

AUagite (aFla-jlt), n. A mineral, of abroAvn 
or green colour, massive, Avith a flat con- 
choidal fracture, and nearly opaque, found 
in the Hartz, near Elbingerode. 

Allali (alTa),n. [Ar. allah, God— a?, the, and 
ildh, a god; allied to Heb. el, God.] The 
Arabic liame of the Supreme Being, which, 
through the Koran, lias found its Avay into 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; Sc. fey. 



ALL-ALONG 


ALLEVIATE 


tlie languages of all nations who have eni' 
braced the Mohammedan faith. 

Ml-along (jxl-a-longO, (tdv. Throughout; 
continuoiLslv; umiiterruptedly; from thebe- 
^dnniiig cmwai-ds; as, I knew that all-along. 
^-amort (iil-a-mort'), a. See A-la-mort, 

^aSte (ai'Ian-it), n. [Named after aii\ 
Allan, of Edinburgh, the discoverer. ] 
(K 3 O Si 2 Og+EsOfs Si Og.) An ore of the 
metals cerium and lanthanium, having a 
pitch-black or brownish colour, 
jfilantoio (aMan-to'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
contained in the cillantois. --Allantoic acid, 
a white crystallizable acid of animal origin 
found ill tilie liquor of the allantois of the 
fetal calf: formerly called Anmiotic Add. 
AEantoid, ALlantoidal (al-lan'toid, al-lan- 
Of or pertaining to the allantois; 
as, the allantoid membrane. 

AHantoin, Allantoine (al- Ian 'to -in), n. 
(GiHolSbiOg.) A crystalline substance found 
in the allantoic fluid of the cow. 

Adantois, Allantoid (al-lan'tois, al-lau'- 
toid), n. [Gr. alla^, allantoa, a sausage, and 
eido8,tovm.] A jiyriform sac developed from 
the posterior end of the abdominal cavity in 
verteln-ate embryos. In mammals, as man, 
it elongates and becomes the .stalk of the 
placenta, or the umbilical cord along which 
vessels pass connecting the circulation of 
mother and offspring. The lower end of the 
allantoid sac remains tln'ough life as the 
urinary bladder. In birds and reptiles it 
comes' to envelop the whole embryo within 
the shell, and acts as a respiratory organ. 
In amphibians and fishes its relations are 
imperfectly knowm, but it is probably pre- 
sent in all. 

AHantotoxicum (al-lan't 6 -toks"i-kum), n. 
[Gri*. alias, allantos, a sausage, and toxioon, 
poison.] Sausage poison; a poison found in 
putrid sausages made of blood and liver. 
AEfl. prima (al'lapre'ma), 7i. [It.] A me- 
thod of painting in wliich the pigments are 
applied all at once to the canvas, without 
impasting or retouching. 

Ailatratet (al'la-trat), v.t [L. allatro, alia- 
tmtimi, to bark at.] To bark out; to utter 
by barking. 

Let Cerberus, the dog of hell, allatrate what he 
list to the contrary. Stubbss. 

AHaudf (al-ladO, [L. allaudo~al Iot: 
acl, to, and Iciudo, to praise.] To praise. 
Allay (al-la'), v.t [Under this form two 
words seem to have become fused together; 
the one, which would more properly be 
spelled with one I, from A. Sax. ale&jan, to 
lay down, suppress, tranquillize, as to allay 
thirst, grief, Ac., from imefix d, and lecgan, 
to lay (see Lay); the other from Fr. alhUjer, 
'BvMeujar, alleviar, to lighten, assuage, from 
L.L. alledare,Jj. allevare, to alleviate— for 

i into 
_ , there 

are 'forms, such as alegge, allegge^alege, that 
might belong to either.] 1. To make quiet; 
to pacify or appease; as, to allay the tumult 
of the passions, or to allay civil commo- 
tions. —2. To abate, mitigate, subdue, or 
destroy; to relieve or alleviate; as, to allay 
grief or pain; to allay the bitterness of 
affliction. 

Yet leave me not! I would allay that grief 
Which else might thy young virtue overpower. 

■ Beattie. 

Syst. To check, repress, assuage, appease, 
abate, subdue, destroy, compose, soothe, 
calm, quiet, alleviate. 

ABay (al-hV), v.L To abate; to subside; to 
grow calm. ‘When the rage Shak. 

Allay (al-laO, n. That whicli allays, lightens, 
or alleviates. 

Friendship is the allay of our sorrow, Taylor. 

AJlayf (nl-lii'), V.t [See Alloy.] To reduce 
the purity of; as, to allay metals: in this 
sense alloy is now e.xclu,siveiy used. See 
Alloy. 

AHayt (al-la'), n. 1 . Act or process of alloy- 
ing. 

Coins are hardened by the allay. Hadibras. 

2 . Mixture; dilution. ‘French wine with 
an allay of water.’ B. Jonson. 

AHayer (al-la'er), n. One who or that which 
allays. 

Phlegm and pure blood are the reputed allayers 
of acrimony. Harvr'y. 

Allayment (al-la'ment), n. The act of 
quieting, or a state of tranquillity; a state 
of rest after disturbance; abatement; ease. 
‘The like allayment could I give my grief.’ 
Shale. 


ad, and levis, light. For change of L. vi in 
Fr. g, see Abridge. In Old English the 


.Ml-he t (al-be'), myV Although. S^ense7\ 

Allecret (alle-kret), lBi\ aleom, halle- 
cret] A kind of light armour, used in the 
sixteenth century, 
and more especi- 
ally by the Swiss. 

It consisted of a 
breast -plate and 
back-plate, lighter 
than a cuirass, 
with tassets reach- 
ing nearly to the 

Allectt (al-lekt'), 
v.t [Lat. allecto, 
freq, from allicio, 
allectum, to en- 
tice.] To entice. 

Chaucer, 

Allectationt (ai- 
lek-ta'shon), n. 

Enticement ; al- 
lurement. 

Allectivet (al- 
lekt 'iv), a. Allur- 
ing. ‘AUective 
bait.’ Chaucer. 

Allectivet (al- 
iekt'iv), n. Allure- 
ment. 


Allecret Armour, A.D. 15.^0. 


What better allective could Lucifer devise to allure 
men pleasantly into damnable servitude? 

Sir T. Elyot. 

Alledge (al-lej'), v.t Same as Allege. 
Allegantjt n. Same as Aligant 
Allegation (al-le-ga'shon), n. l. The act of 
alleging; affirmation; declaration. ‘ Errone- 
ous allegations of fact.’ HaUam.-~2. That 
which is affirmed or asserted; that which is 
offered as a plea, excuse, or justification. 

I expect not to be excused ... on account of 
youth, want of leisure, or any other idle alleviations. 

Pope. 

3. In law, the assertion or statement of a 
party to a suit or other proceeding, civil or 
criminal, which he undertakes to prove. 
The word is especially used in ecclesiastical 
suits, in which, if a defendant has any cir- 
cumstances to offer in his defence, he must 
do so by way of defensive allegation. 

Allege (al-lej'), v.t. pret. & pp. alleged; ppr. 
alleging. [Fr. alUguer, to allege; L. alleg- 
are, to depute, to allege— ad, and legare, to 
depute, to announce.] 1 . To pronounce 
with positiveness; to declare; to affirm; to 
assert; as, to allege a fact.— 2. To produce 
as an argument, plea, or excuse; to cite 
or quote ; as, to allege the authority of a 
judge.— S yn. To bring forward, adduce, ad- 
vance, assign, produce, cite, quote, declare, 
affirm, assert. 

Allege, t AUegge t (al-leg'), v. t [See Allay. ] 
To alleviate ; to lighten ; to mitigate ; to 
allay. 

Allegeable (al-lej'a-hl), a. Capable of being 
alleged or affirmed. 

Allegeas, Allegias (al-le'je-as, al-le'ji-as), 
01 . A stuff manufactured in the East I ndies, 
of two kinds, one of cotton, the other of 
various plants, which are spun like flax. 
Ailegement t (al-lej'ment), n. Allegation. 
Allegiance (al-le'jans), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
alligo — ad, and Ugo, to bind. See Liege 
and League.] The tie or obligation of a 
subject to his sovereign or government; the 
duty of fidelity to a king, government, or 
state. Every native or citizen owes allegi- 
anee to the government under which he is 
born. This is called iiatural or implied 
allegiance, which arises from the connection 
of a person with the society in which he is 
born, and is independent of any express 
promise. Express allegiance is that obli- 
gation wliich proceeds from an express pro- 
mise or oath of fidelity. Local or teniparary 
allegiance is due from an alien to the gov- 
ernment or state in which he resides. 

The bond of alledo^nce is mutual and reciprocal; 
for while the subject is bound to obey, the ruler is 
bound to protect. . Quart. Jiev. 

AUegiantt (al-le'ji-ant), a. Loyal. 

For your great graces , . , I 
Can nothing render but allepiant thanks, Sltak. 

Allegoric, Allegorical (al-le-gor'ik, al-le- 
gor'ik-al), a. Pertaining to allegory; in the 
manner of allegory; figurative; describing 
by resemblances.— pictures, pic- 
tures representing allegorical subjects.— 
Allegorical interpretation, the drawing of a 
spiritual or figurative meaning from literal 
matter; thus St. Paul gives an allegorical 
interpretation of the history of free-born 
Isaac and slave-born IshmaeL 
Allegorically (al-le-goriik-al-li), adv. In an 


allegorical or figurative manner ; by way of 
allegory. 

AILegoricalness(al-Ie-gor'ik-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being allegorical. 

Allegorist (al'le-go-rist), n. One who alle- 
gorizes; a writer of allegory. 

Allegorize (alle-go-riz), v.t pxet. & pp. al- 
legorized; ppr. allegorizing. 1. To turn into 
allegory; to narrate in allegory; to treat al- 
legorically; as, to allegorize the history of a 
people.— 2. To iindei stand in an allegorical 
sense; as, when a passage in an author may 
be understood either literally or figura- 
tively, he \vho gives it a figurative sense al- 
legorizes it 

An alchemist shall . , . the scripture 

itself, and the sacred mysteries thereof, into the 
philosopher's stone. Locke. 

Allegorize (alle-go-riz), v.i. To use alle- 
gory; as, a man may allegorize to please Iiis 
fancy. ‘ He allcgorizeih lipon the sacrifices.’ 
Fidke. 

AUegorizer (alle-go-rlz-er), n. One who 
allegorizes, or turns things into allegory. 
Allegory (alle-go-ri), n. [Or. allPgoria— 
alios, other, and aghreiio, to speak, from 
agora, a forum, an oration.] 1, A figurative 
sentence or discour.se, in which the princi- 
pal subject is described by another subject 
resembling it in its properties and circum- 
stances. The principal subject is thus kept 
out of view, and we are left to collect the 
intentions of the wTiter or speaker by the 
resemblance of the secondary to the priniaiy 
subject. 

This word nymp/ia meant nothing- else but, by 
allepory, the vegetative humour or moisture that 
quickeneth and giveth life to trees and flowers. 

Peac/mm. 

2. In painting and sculp, a figurative repre- 
sentation ill which something else is in- 
tended than what is exhiliited in the repre- 
sentation. It may be of three kinds: physi- 
cal, moral, or historical— (SiiiiiZe. Metaphor, 
Allegonj, Parable. See under Simile. 
Allegory t (alTe-go-ri), v.i. To employ alle- 
gory; to allegorize, 

I am not ignorant that some do allepory on this 
place. ' iFMtgift. 

Allegretto (al-le-gret'to). [From allcgro.\ 
In music, a movement or time quicker than 
andante, but not so quick as allegro. 
Allegro (al-hVgrd). [It., merry, cheerful.] 
In music, a word denoting a brisk move- 
ment; a sprightly part or strain; the quieJ^est 
except presto. 

Alleluia, Alleluiah (al-le-lu'ya), [Heb. 
haleln-ydh, praise to Jdh—halal, to praise, 
and Fd/i, eoiitracted for FdZtu’rii, Jehovah.] 
1 . Praise Jehovah: a word used to denote 
pious joy and exultation, chiefly in hpnns 
and anthems.— 2. A song or ascription of 
praise to God; as, loud allehiiahs.—‘A A for- 
mer name for 0.vaUs A cctosella, the common 
wood-sorrel, because it is plentiful about 
the high religions festival of Easter. 
AUemaiide (al-le-miind'), n. 1. A slow a'r 
in diiifle time; or grave, solemn music, with 
a slow movement.— 2. A moderately quick 
dance, written in two-fourth time,— 3. A 
figure in dancing. 

Aliemanmc ( al-le-man'ik ), a. Belonging 
to the Alemanni, or ancient Germans. See 
Alemannic. 

Allenarly (al-len'ar-li), adv. [The recognized 
legal form of Sc. alaneiiic, only, which is 
used ])oth as an adverb and an adjective ; 
from alane, alone. See Alone,] Only; 
merely: a technical word used in Scotch 
conveyancing ; thus, where lands are con- 
veyed to a father, ‘for his liferent use allen- 
arly,’ the force of the expression is, that the 
father’s I'ight is restricted to a mere life- 
rent, or at best to a fiduciary fee, even in 
circumstances where, but for the woi’d al- 
lenarly, the father would have been unlim- 
ited liar. 

Aller, a. See Alder. 

Allerion (al-le'ri-on), n. In her, an eagle 
without healc or feet. 

y Allette (al-let'), n. Same 

as Alette. 

Alleviate (al-B'vi-at), ??. t. 
pret A: pp. aUeviatedjppT, 
alleciating, [ L. L. dlle-' 
viare, allevkitus, L. alZa- 
vare, allevatus — ad, to, 
and levo, to make light, 
from lexis, light.] 1, To 
Allerion. make light, in a figura- 
tive sense; to remove in 
part; to lessen, mitigate, or make easier 
to be endured; as, to alleviate s<)rro%v, pain, 
care, punishment, a iiurclen, Ac. : opposed 
to a(fgravate.—2. To make less by reiiresenta- 


ch, ci^jiin; <ih, Sc. loc/i; g, go; 


j, job; 11 , Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, aziire.-See Key. 


AXLEVIATION 


ALLIUM 



tiou; to lessen the magnitude or criminality I 
of; to extenuate: applied to moral conduct; 
as, to alleviate an oft’eiice. '‘He cdlevuites 
his fault hv an excuse.’ Johnson. [Rare.] 
—Alleviate, Mitiqate, Asmage. Alleviate, 
to take weight olf‘from, to lighten; mitigate, 
to make inOd, to render less painful or se- 
vere; assuage, lo appease, to pacify, to calm 
down : used of things in a state of violent 
unrest.— S yn. To lessen, diminish, soften, 
mitigate, iis.suage, abate, relie\''e, allay. 
Alie’^atioa (aMe'vi-a"shon), n. 1. The act 
of alleviating : (a) the act of removing in 
part, lessening, mitigating, or making easier 
to be endured. (&) The act of making less 
by representation; extenuation. ‘Allevia- 
tio7is of faults.’ South. — 2. That which 
lessens, mitigates, or makes more tolerable; 
as, the sympathy of a friend is an alleviation 
of grief. 

I have not wanted such aUcuiatiotisoi life as friend- 
ship could supply. yaknson, 

Alleviative (al-le'vi-at-iv), n. That -which 
alleviates or mitigates. ‘Some cheering 
alleviative.’ Corah’s Doom. 

Alleviator (al-le'vi-at-er), n. He who or 
that which alleviates. 

Alley (al'li), n. [Fr. alUe, a passage, from 
aller, to go ; O.Fr. ale7\ aner, Merovingian 
L. anare, to arrive, a softened form of L. 
adnare, to arrive, properly by sea, but also 
Uy land— ad, to, and nare, to swim. For 
change, of L. n into Fr. I compare orphelin 
from arplianinus, Boulogne from Bononia. ] 

A passage; especially, a narrow passage; as, 
(a) an aisle, or any part of a church left 
open for access to another part, (b) kn in- 
closed walk in a garden. ‘Yonder alleys 
green.’ Milton-, (c) A narrow passage or 
way in a town, as distinct frotn a public 
• street, (d) In persp. that which, in order to 
have a greater appearance of length, is made 
wider at the entrance than at the termina- 
tion. 

Alley (al'li), n. [Said to be contracted from 
alabaster, from which it was formerly made.] 
A choice taw or large marble. Diclcens . — 
Alley-tar (for alley-taiv), an alley; a marble. 

After inquiring whether he had won any alley-tors 
or commoneys lately, he made use of this expression. 

Dickens. 

AH-fools -day (aTfolz-da), n. The first day 
of April 

AU-fonrs (al-fdrz'), n. [From all and fow\] 
A. game at cards, which derives its name 
from the four chances of which it consists, 
for each of which a point is scored. These 
chances are high, or the ace of trumps, or 
next best trump out ; low, or the deuce of 
trumps, or next lowest trump out ; jaoir, or 
the knave of trumps; the majority of 
pips collected from the tricks taken by the 
respective players, Tlie player who lias all 
these is said to have all-fours.— On all-fours, 
on four legs, or on two legs and two arms 
or hands; hence, even or evenly; consistent 
or consistently; parallel; square. 

This e.xampla is on aU-fonrs with the other. 

Macaulay. 

All-good (al'gud'), n. The old English name 
for the plant Good Henry, or English mer- 
cury {Chenopodiimi bonus-Henrkiis). 
Ail-hail (al-haF), exelam. and 7i. [All, and 
hail, A, Sa.\, heel, health.] All health: a 
phrase of salutation, expressing a wish of all 
health oi* safety to the persons addressed. 
All-hail (al-hfiF), v.t. To salute, with a 
wish for health or happiness. ‘Who all- 
hailed me, Thane of Cawdor.’ Shak. [Rare.] 
AH-haliond t (fil-haTlond), n. All-saints’- 
day. ' All~haUo7id Shak. 

AH-hallow, All-hallows (al-hal'lo, al-hal'- 
Idz), n, All-saints’-day, the first of Hoveni- 
ber; a feast dedicated to all the saints in 
general 

AH-hailowmas (al-halT5-mas), n. All-hal- 
low-tide, 

AU-hailOwn t Oal-halTon), a. Relating to 
the time about All-saints’-day or 1st of No- 
vember; hence, as applied to summer, late. 

Farewell, thou latter spring! {^xeviQl\,All-hallown 
summer. Shak. 

All-hallo'W-tide (al-hal'lo-tid), n. The time 
near All-saints, or November 1st. 

All-heal (al-hel'), n. The name of a plant, 
the cat's valerian {Valeriana officinalis). 
The clown's all-heal is Staohys 2'>alustris, or 
wound-wort. 

Alliaceous (al-li-a'shus), a. [L. allium, 
garlic. 3 Pertaining to the plants of the 
genus Allium, including garlic; havingthe 
properties of garlic. See ALLlir:^. 

Alliance (al-li'nns), n. [O.Fr. alliance— al 
for ad, to, and Her, L. ligare, to bind, whence 
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also liege, league, allegiance, ligame^it, &c.} 

1. The state of being allied or connected. 
Specifically, (a) the relation or union between 
families, contracted by marriage. 

A bloody Hjinen shall the attiance join. Dryden. 

(&) Connection by kindred. ‘ For my father’s 
sake and for nZiiance’ sake.’ Shak. [Rare.] 
(c) The union between nations, contracted 
by compact, treaty, or league, (d) Any 
union or connection of interests between 
persons, families, states, or corporations; 
as, an alliance between church and state. 

An intimate alliance was formed between the 
Arian kings and the Arian clergy. Biickle. 

2. The compact or treaty which is the instru- 
ment of allying or confederating; as, to draw 
up an alliance.— Z. The persons or parties 
allied. 

Therefore let our alliance be combined. Shak. 

4. In hot. the name given hy Lindley to a 
group of natural orders of plants possessing 
afifinities to one another.— If oZy Alliance. 
See under Holy.— Syn. Connection, affinity, 
union, confederacy, league, coalition. 

Alliance (al-li'ans), v.t. To xmite by con- 
federacy ; to ally. ‘It (sin) is allianced to 
none but wretched spirits,’ Cudioorth. 

Alliant t (al-li'ant), n. An ally. ‘ Alliants, 
electors, princes, and states.' Wotton. 

A 11 in, Ti t. t (al-li'ant), a. Akin to; united; 
confederated. Sir T. More. 

Allice (al'lis), n. [Fr. alose, L. alosa, a shad.] 
A species of shad. See Shad. 

AJliciate,t Allicitet (al-li'shi-at, alTi-sit),'?;, t. 
[L. allieio, allieitum-, to allure.] To alhii'e; 
to attract. ‘ Friction, irritation, and stimula- 
tion to allicite blood and spirits to the parts,' 
Dr. G. Cheyne. 

AUiciency (al-lFshi-en-si), n. [See Allicient, 
a.) 'The power of attracting anything; attrac- 
tion ; magnetism. ‘ The magnetical allici- 
enej/ of the earth.’ Browne. [Rare.] 

Allicient t (al-li'shi-ent), a. [L, alliciens, 
alUcientis, ppv. of allieio, to draw gently, 
to entice— aZ for ad, to, and lacio, to draw 
gently.] Enticing; attracting. 

AUicientt (al-li'shi-ent), ti. That which 
attracts. 

Alligarta t (al-li-gar'ta), n. [Corrupted from 
Sp. el lagarto, lit. the lizard. See Alligator. ] 
The alligator or crocodile. B. Jonson. 

AUigatet (al'li-gat), v. t. pret. & pp. alligated; 
ppr. alUgating. [L. alligo—ad, and ligo, to 
bind.] To tie together; to unite by some 
tie. ‘Instincts alligated to their nature,’ 
Sir 31. Hale. 

Alligation (al-li-ga'shon), n. [From alligate.] 
1. The act of tying together; the state of being 
tied. [Rare. ]— 2. A rule of arithmetic, chiefly 
found in the older hooks, relating to the 
solution of questions concerning the com- 
pounding or mixing together of different 
ingredients, or ingredients of different qua- 
lities or values. Thus if a quantity of su^ar 
worth Sd. the lb, and another quantity 
worth lOd. are mixed, the question to be 
solved by alligation is, what is the value 
of the mixture by the pound ? 

Alligator (al'li-ga-tSr), w. [In Ben Jonson 
alligarta, a corruption of Sp. el lagarto, lit, 
the lizard— (SZ, the, and Sp. and Pg. lagarto, 
a lizard; L. lacertus, Zacerta, whence E. lizard. 
The Spanish name is lagarto de Xndias or 
cayman.} A genus of saurian reptiles, of the 



family Croeodilidm, sub-family Alligatoridoe. 
The alligators differ from the true crocodiles 
in having a shorter and flatter head, in hav- 
ing cavities or pits in the upper jaw, into 
which the long canine teeth of the under jaw 
fit, and in having the feet much less webbed. 
Then habits are less perfectly aquatic. They 


frequent swamps and marshes, and may be 
seen basking on the dry ground during the 
day; in the heat of the sun. They arc'most 
active during the night, when they make a 
loud bellowing. The largest of these animals 
grow to the Imigth of 17 or IS feet. They 
live on fish, and sometimes catch hogs un 
the shore, or dogs which are swimming. 
In winter they burrow in the mud of swamps 
and marshes, lying torpid till spring. The 
female lays a great number of eggs, which 
are deposited in the sand, and left to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun. The most 
fierce and dangerous species is that found in 
the southern parts of the United States, as 
far up the Mississippi as the Red River (A. 
Lucius), having the snout a little turaed up, 
resembling that of the pike. The alligators 
of South America are there very often called 
Caymans, and some of them bear the name 
of Jacare, p ar ticiilarly A , sole ro2>s, cal 1 ed also 
the Spectacled Cayman, from the pi\»minent 
bony rim surrounding the orbit of each eye. 
The alligators are distriljuted over tropical 
America, but are not known to exist in any 
other part of the world. Among the fossils 
of the south of England, ho wever, are remains 
of a true alligator {A. Hantoniensis) in the 
Eocene beds of the Hampshire basin. 
Allig[ator-apple (al'li-ga-ter-ap-l), n. The 
fruit of Anonapalustris, a West Indian tree. 
Alligatoridse (arii-ga-toi-"i-de), n. -pi- See 
Alligator. 

Alligator-pear (al'li-ga-ter-par), n. A West 
Indian fruit resembling a pear in shape. 
Called also Avocado-pear. See Avocado. 
Alligator-tortoise (alli-ga-ter-tor'tois), n. 
A species of chelonian reptile (CJielydra 
seipentina), family Ernyda}, with long tail 
and limbs, which cannot be entirely drawn 
within its bucklers. The alligator-tortoise 
is a native of the lakes, rivers, and mora.sses 
of Carolina, where it is very destructive to 
fish and w'ater-fowl 

AUigature (al-lig'a-tur), n. A iigatime. 
Ailignment (al-lin'ment), n. Same t& 

AUgnmeMt. 

All-in-all. A phrase used both as a noun 
and as an adverb, (a) As a noun, (1) every- 
thing to a person; all that he desires. 

Her good Philip was her all-in-all, Tennyson. 

(2) Everything in all respects; as a whole. 

Take him for all-in-all, I shall not look upon his 
like again. Shak. 

Q)) As an adverb, altogether. 

Trust me not at all or all-in-all. Tennyson. 
Allision(aMi'zhon), n. [L. alUsio, allisionk, 
from alluio, to dash or strike against— 
and Icedo, icesum, to hurt by striking.] A 
striking against. ‘ Islands . . . severed 
from it (the continent) by the boisterous 
aUision of the sea.’ Woodward, 
Alliteration (al-lit-^r-a'shon), n. [Al for I„ 
ad, to, and litera, a letter.] The repetition 
of the same letter at the beginning of two or 
more words immediately succeeding each 
other, or at short intervals; as, many mm. 
Tuany minds; cZeath cZefies the doctor. ‘Apt 
alliteration’s artful aid.’ Churchill. ‘Puffs, 
j?owders, patches, &ibles,&illet-doux.’ Pope. 
In the ancient German and Scandinavian and 
in early English poetry alliteration took the 
place of terminal rhymes, the alliterative 
syllables being made to recur with a certain 
regulaiity in the same position in successive 
verses. In the vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman, for instance, it is regu- 
larly employed as in the following lines 
Hire ;>'obe was ful nche* of red scarlet engreyned, 
'W'’jth ribanes of red gold; and of riche stones; 

Hire a?raye me ^•avysshed • such j-icchesse saw I 
nevere; 

I had Tt'ondre Tf^hat she was' and rAias wyi she r^ere. 
Alliterative (al-lit'6r-at-iv), a. Pertaining to 
or consisting in alliteration; characterized by 
alliteration. ‘ alliterative versification, 

which consisted in using an aggregate of 
words heginning with the same letter.’ T. 
Warton. 

Alliterativeness (al-lit'er-at-iv-nes), u. 
Quality of being alliterative. 

Alliterator (al-ht'er-ut-er), n. One who uses 
alliteration. 

The alliterator must be as busily employed to intro- 
duce his favourite vowel or consonant as the Greek 
poet to shut out the letter he had proscribed. 

Co?inoisseur, 

AHium (al'li-um),??.. [L. aU(U7n,aliu'in,gavlic.] 
A genus of bulbous plants, nat, order Lili- 
acere, remarkable for their pungent odour, 
having grassy or fistuiar leaves, and star- 
shaped, six-parted, hexandrous flowers grow- 
ing in an umbel at the top of the scape. To 
this genus belong the onion, leek, garlic. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtme; f,SQ.iey 
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chive, and shallot. They contain free phos- 
phoric acid and sulphuretted oil. 
idlness (al'nes), n. Totality; entirety; com- 
pleteness ‘ The allness of Cod, including 
his absolute spirituality, supremacy, and 
eternity.’ Rich. Turnbull. 

Allocate (alTo-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. allo- 
cated; ppr. allocatmg. [L. ad, to, and loco, 
locatum, to place, from locus, a place.] To 
assign or allot; to set apart for a particular 
purpose; to distribute; as, to allocate shares 
in a public company. 

The court is empowered to seize upon, and allocate, 
for the maintenance of such child, any sura not exceed- 
ing a third of the ivhole fortune. Burke. 

Allocation (al-lo-ka'shon), n. 1. The act of 
allocating, allotting, or assigning; allotment; 
assignmeiit; apportionment; as, the alloca- 
tion of shares in a public company.-— 2. An 
allowance made upon accounts in the ex- 
checiuer. 

Allocatur (al'lo-kat-er), n. [L. , it is allowed. ] 
In laxo, the allowance of something by a judge 
or court; specifically, the certificate of the 
allowance of costs of a proceeding by the 
master on taxation, equivalent to the report 
of the aiuUtor in Scotch law. 
Ailocliroite(al-16-kro'it), n. [Gr. «ZZo,s, other, 
aadchroia, colour.] A massive, fine-grained 
variety of iron garnet. This name is said to 
he given to it as expressive of its changes of 
colour before the blowpipe. 

Allocution (al-lo-kii'shon), n. [L. allocutio, 
—ad, to, and locutio, from loquor, to speak.] 
A speaking to; an address, especially a 
formal address, as that of a pope to Ms 
clergy. 

Scarcely a year of his pontificate passed without 
his having to pronounce an allocution on the oppres- 
sion of the church in some country or other. 

Cardinal IViscman. 

Allod(aridd),n. A freehold estate. Chamhers's 
Inf. See Allodium. 

Allodial (al-loTli-al), a. Pertaining to allo- 
dium or freehold ; free of rent or service; 
held independent of a lord paramount: op- 
posed to /eiidaZ. 

All over Norway the old patriarchal institutions, 
by which every freeman was prophet, priest, and 
king in his own family and in his own allodial free- 
hold or ‘odal,’ as it was called, had passed away into 
an aristocracy of chiefs of greater or lesser means 
and power. Edin. Rev. 

Allodial (al-lo'di-al), n. Property held allo- 
dially. i 

The contested territorj' which lay between the 
Danube and the Naab, with the town of Neuburgh 
and the allodials, -were adjudged, &:c. Coxe. 

Allodially (al-16'di-al-li), adv. In an allodial 
manner. 

xAUodian (al-lo'di-an), cc. Allodial. [Pare.] 
Allodium (al-16'di-um), n. [L.L. allodium, 
a freehold estate, from root seen in E. old, 
G. alt, and that in A. Sax. cethel, a coun- 
try, Icel. Mai, Dan. and Sw. odel, a pa- 
trimonial estate. * In the Old Norse there 
is a compound alda-odal, a property of 
ages, or held for ages or generations. L. 
fundus avitus, an ancient allodial inheri- 
tance. . . . We believe the Mid. L. allo- 
dium to be derived from this compound by 
way of assimilation ; the old Teutonic form 
would be alth-odal (Goth. alth= cecum) 
whence all-odal, allodium, property held in 
ateolute possession, opposed to such as is 
held in fee, or subject to certain conditions.’ 
Vigfimon. Ihre had pi’oposed the same 
etymology.] Freehold estate; land which is 
the absolute property of the owner; real 
estate held in absolute independence, with- 
out being subject to any rent, service, or 
acknowledgment to a superior. It is thus 
opposed to feud. In England there are no 
allodial lands, all being held of the crown. 
Allograph (aTlo-graf),?i. [Gr. alios, another, 
and graphfi, to write.] In laio, a deed not 
written by any of the parties thereto: op- 
posed to autograph. 

Allonge (al-lunjO, n. [Fr. allonge r, to length- 
en, as the arm, hence, to thrust— for ad, 
and long, long.] l.t A pass or thrust with 
a sword or rapier; a lunge, — 2, A long rein, 
when a horse is trotted in the hand. Jolm- 
son. —3. [A French usage. ] A paper annexed 
to a bill of exchange, to receive endorse- 
ments too numei'ous' to he contained in the 
bill itself; a rider. 

Allonget (al-lunjO, v.i. To make a pass or 
thrust with a rapier; to lunge. 

Ailoot (al-lb'X -s. t. or i. To incite dogs by a 
call. ‘AZZoo thy furious mastiff.’ Philips. 
See Halloo. 

Allopathetic (alld-pa-tliet"ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to allopathy, [Hare.] 


AHopathetically ( al' lo-pa-thet 'Tk-al-li), 
adv. In a manner conformable to allopathy. 
Allopathic (al-lop'a-tiuk, al-lo-path'ik), a. 
Pertaining to allopathy. 

There are only three imaginable methods of em- 
ploying medicines against disease, and these are de- 
nominated antipathic, homeopathic, and allopathic. 

Pereira, 

Allopathist ( al-lop'a-tliist), One who 
practises medicine according to the prin- 
ciples and rules of allopathy. 

Allopathy (al-lop'a-thi), n. [Gv. alios, other, 
mdqjathos, morbid condition.] Thatmethod 
of treating disease by which it is endeav- 
oured to produce a condition of the system 
either diuerent from, opposite to, or incom- 
patible with the condition essential to the 
disease: it is opposed to homoeopathy. 
Allophaue (al'lo-fan), n. [Gr. alios"', other, 
mdphamo, to appear.] A mineral of a pale 
blue, and sometimes of a green or brown 
colour. It is a hytho-silieate of aliuninium, 
occurring in amorphous, botryoidal, orreni- 
form masses. 

Allophylian (al-16-ftTi-an), n. [Gr. allophy- 

los, of another tribe or race, foreign— alios, 
other, and phyle, a tribe.] One of another 
tribe or race ; specifically, a term used by 
some arclueologists to designate a member 
of tlie primitive tribes or races who are sup- 
posed to have inhabited Europe previous to 
the earliest historic indications of the Aryan 
nations passing into it. 

Allophylian (al-lo-fil'i-an), a. Of another 
race; foreign; strange; specifically, (a) per- 
taining to the allophylians or pre- Aryan in- 
habitants of Europe. (l>) Pertaining to vari- 
ous tongues which are not classified under 
any of the great groups into %vhich the lan- 
guages of Europe and Asia have been di- 
vided; not belonging to the Aryan or Semitic 
families of languages; Turanian. The Old 
Etruscan, Basque, &c., are allophylian. 
Allophylian tongues are mostly polysyn- 
thetic. 

Alloquyt (ario-kwiXn.. [L. alloquium, from 
ad, to, and loqxior, to speak.] A speaking 
to another; an address. 

Allot (al-lotO, ut. pret. <fc pp. allotted; ^pr. 
allotting. [O.Fr. allotir, alloter, to divide, 
part— ai for ad, and lotir, to cast lots for, 
to apportion, from lot, a share, which itself 
is a Teutonic word = A. Sax. hlot. See Lot.] 
To divide or distrihiite as by lot ; to distri- 
bute or parcel out in parts or portions ; to 
grant; to assign; to appoint; to set apart; 
to destine. 

Now, of what has been produced, a part only is 
allotted to the support of productive labour ; and 
there will not, and cannot, be more of that labour 
than the portion so allotted (which is tlie capital of 
the country} can feed and provide wdth materials and 
instruments of production, jr • A, Mill. 

Allotahle (al-lot^a-bl), a. Capable of being 
allotted. 

Allotment (al-lot'ment), n. 1. The act of 
allotting; distribution as by lot.— 2. That 
which is allotted; a share, part, or portion 
granted or distributed ; that which is as- 
signed by lot or by the act of God. ‘The 
allotments of God and nature.’ U Estrange. 

3. A place or piece of ground appropriated. 
‘A vineyard and an allotment for olives.’ 
Broome. —Allotment of goods, in com. the 
dividing a ship’s cargo into several parts, 
which are to be purchased by several per- 
sons, each person’s share being assigned by 

lot. — Allotment of land, such portions of 
ground as are granted to claimants on the 
division and inclosure of commons and 
wmste lands,.— Allotment-note, a note signed 
by a seaman authorizing the periodical pay- 
ment of a portion of his usages to another 
party, as to his viife.— Allotment system, the 
practice of dividing land into small portions 
for cultivation by agricultural labourers and 
other cottagers after they have performed 
their ordinary day’s work. 

AllOtropiC (al-16-trop'ik), a. In cliem. of or 
pertaining to allotropy. , , 

Allotropy, Allotropism (al-lot'ro-pi, al- 
lot'ro-pizm), n. [Gr. cdlos, another, and tro- 
pos, condition.] In chem. the capability or 
characteristic exhibited by some elements 
of existing In more than one form, and with 
different characteristics. Carimn is a good 
example, as it crystallizes perfectly in the 
diamond, imperfectly in graphite, and is 
amorphous, yet quite distinct, in anthracite, 
coal, and charcoal. 

Allottee (alTot'te), n. One to whom any- 
thing is allotted, as the holder of an allot- 
ment-note and the like. 

The allotment of gardens, which yield a partial 
<;uDoort to the allottee, is another means of cheap 
labour. May/teiv. 


AHotteryt (al-lotTer-i), n. Allotment; wliafe 
is allotted or assigned to use. 

Give me the poor allottery my father left me by 
testament Snak. 

All-over, AU-OVerisH (al-tVveitnl-o' ver-ish), 

а. Giving a general sense of bodily unea.si- 
. ness or slight indispfiEition; as, an all-vverish 
sort of feeling. [Vulgar.] 

Allow (ai-loM), v.t. [Two words are in this 
confounded under cnie form, tlie E. allotc 
being based partly oii Fr. cdbnter, to allow, 
to grant, to settle, from L.L, allocan—ad. 
to, and lomre (from locus, a place), to place 
or assign, to let or lease ; and partly on an 
obs. Fr. allomr, to aitprove or praise, from 
L. ad, and lauclare, tu praise, from Ians, 
laudis, praise. The French has still the 
two simple verbs loner, to let or liire, from 
L. locate, and loner, to praise or commend, 
from X. laudare.] 1. To grant, give, or yield; 
to assign; to afford; as, to allou; a free pas- 
sage. 

He was alleged about three husiclred pounds .a 
. year. Macatdaj. 

% To admit; to own or aclmowledge; as, to 
cdlow the right of the king to dismiss his 
ministers. 

The power of music all our hearts allov'. Pope. 
He would allo7o only of two kinds, Brenpham. 

3. t To invest; to intrust, ‘Tlioii shalt be 
cdloiced with absolute i^ower. ’ Shcd:.—i. f To 
approve, justify, or sanction. 

Ye allcne the deeds of your fathers. Luke xi. 43, 
The hospitality and alms of abbeys is not alto- 
gether to be allowed or dispraised, 

(Quoted ly Trench. 

5. To abate or deduct ; to take out of ac- 
count; to set apart; as, to alloxo sc> much for 
loss; to cdlow a sum for tare or leakage.— 

б. To grant permission to; to permit; as, to 
allow a son to be absent.— T.f To grant spe- 
cial license or indulgence to. 

There is no slander in an allowed fool. Shak. 
— Allow, Permit, Suffer, Tolerate. Allow 
and permit are often used synonjTuously ; 
but allow rather implies a formal sanction; 
permit, that we merely do not hinder; suf- 
fer is still more passive than permit, and 
may imply that we do not prevent some- 
thing, though w'e feel it to be disagreealde, 
or know it to be wrong; tolerate i’s always 
used in the sense of permitting or bearing 
something unpleasant. 

Allow (al-loii'), v.x. 1. To concede; to make 
abatement, concession, or provision. *‘AL 
lowing still for the different ways of making 
it,’ Addison.— 2.i To connive, ’■'ilcrallow- 
inrj husband.’ Shah\—Tocdloioof,to per- 
mit; to admit. ‘0/ this Shah. ‘ Eiv 

I will 0 How of thy wits, ’ Sh a Ic. 

Allowable (al-loMa-bl), a. Proper to be or 
capable of being allow'ed or permitted as 
lawful, true, or proper; not forbidden; not 
iinlaAvful or improper; permissible; as, a 
certain degree of freedom is allowable 
among friends. 

In actions of this sort, the light of naUire aIon« 
may discover that which is in the sight of God allow- 
able. ' ' ' Hooker. :■ 

Allowableiiess (al-lou'a-bl-nes), n. The 
(iuality of being allowable; exemption from 
prohibition or impropriety; lawfulness. 

Lots, as to their nature, use, and allowabk-ness, in 
matters of recreation, are indeed impugned by some. 

So nth. 

Allowably (al-loMa-bli), ado. In an allotv- 
able manner; with propriety. 

Allowance (al-lou‘ans), n. 1. Permission; 
license; .sanction; as, my allowance of this 
course will depcn<l on circumstances.— 
2. Assent to a fact or state of things ; ad- 
mission; a granting’.— 3. t Approval; appro- 
bation. 

Humbly craving ... it may receive approbation 
and patronage from so learned and judicious a Prince 
as your Highness is, whose allowance and accept- 
ance of our 'labours shall more honour and encourage 
us than all the calumniations and Itarcl iiiterpreta- 
i tionsofother men shall dismay us. 

Epistle Dedicatory to the BiMe. 

4, A stated quantity, as of money, or of food 
or drink, allowed for maintenance; a settled 
rate; quantity allowed or granted. 

Though he drew a large alunvance under pretence 
of keeping a public table, he never asked a minister 
to dinner. Macaulay. 

5, Charitable overlooking of faults ; relaxa- 
tion of severity in censure ; as, to make au 
allowance for the inexperience of youth.— 

6. t Established character; reputation. ‘His 
pilot of very expert and approved alloxc- 
ance." Shak.— 7. In com. a «lodiiction or abate- 

1 ineut from the gross weight of goods, ae- 
I cording to tlie customs of particular conn- 
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Stn. To hiiifc, refer, suggest, intimate, glance 
at, advert to. 

AEudet (al-lud'), v.t. To compare. 


tries and ports, the chief of ^vhicli is called 

Allowance (aMou'ans), v.t. lo put upon 
allowance; to restrain or limit to a certain 
amount of money or stated quantity of pro- 
visions or drink; as, distress compelled the 
captain of the ship to allowance his crew. 
Allowedly (al-lou'ed-U), adw Admittedly, 

Lord Lyttieton is aik^wedly the autJxor of these 
dialogues. Shensione. 

Allower (al-lou'er), n. One who allows, per- 
mits, grants, or authorizes. 

Alloxan (al-loks'aii),?i. (C.1H.2N.2O4.) One of 
the products of the decomposition of uric 
acid hy nitric acid. When treated with al- 
kalies it produces alloxanic acid, the salts 
of which are termed alloxcmates. 
AHoxanate (al-loks'an-at), n. A salt formed 
by the union of alloxanic acid and a base. 
AUoxaniC ( al-loks-anhk ), a. Pertaining to 
or produced by alloxan; as, alloxanic acid. 
Alloxantin (al-loks-an'tin), n. (CgH4N4074- 
3 HoO.) A white crystalline substance ob- 
tained -^vhen alloxan is brought into contact 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid, with chlo- 
ride of zinc, or sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Oxidizing agents reconvert this substance 
into alloxan. Called also Uroxhi. 

Alloy (ai-loi'), n. [Fr. aloi, legal standard of 
coin— d, according to, and loi, law, from L, 
Ux, legis, law. In O.Fr. loi had the mean- 
ing of standard alloy for coin, as Sp. ley has 
stULl 1. A baser metal mixed with a finer; 
the cheapest metal of a mixture. — 2. A 
mixture of different metals; any metallic 
compound. Alloys of metallic substances 
are either natural or artificial; but those 
which are artificial are by far the most im- 
portant. By far the greater number of the 
metals may be alloyed together in varying 
proportions. Some of the alloys, however, 
form definite chemical compounds. When 
mercury is one of the component parts the 
alloy is called an amalgam.—^. Fig. e'\dl 
mixed with good ; as, no happiness is with- 
out aZZoj/. 

Alloy (al-loiO, v.t. 1. To reduce the purity 
of a metal by mixing with it a portion of 
one less valuable; as, to alloy gold with 
silver, or silver with copper.— 2. To reduce, 
abate, or impair by mixture ; as, to alloy 
pleasure with misfortunes. 

AUoyage (al-loi'aj), n. 1, The act of alloy- 
ing metals, or the mixture of a baser metal 
with a finer, to reduce its purity; the act of 
mixing metals.— 2. A mixture of different 
metals; an alloy. 

All-saints -day (aFsants-da), n. All-Hal- 
lowmas or Hallowmas, a festival of the 
Christian Church, first instituted by Pope 
Gregory IV,, in 835,. and dedicated to all 
the saints in general,' on account of the im- 
possibility of allotting a day to each saint. 
It is celebrated on the 1st November, this 
day being chosen because it was one of the 
four great heathen festivals of the northern 
nations, the policy of the early Church 
being, not so much directly to oppose 
paganism hi many respects, as to supplant 
it by giving a Chiastian character to its ob- 
servances. 

All-seed (aPsed), n. A name applied to two 
very different British plants, the one Poly- 
carpon tetraphylkmi, ix small plant found 
in the south-west of England, the other 
Ckenopodium, polyspermuni, found in waste 
places. 

All-sorts (al'sorts), n. A term used in 
taverns or beer-shops to denote a beverage 
composed of left drops of liquor of various 
descriptions mixed together.— AZZ sorts o/, 
a low term used in the Southern States of 
America for acute, capital, excellent; as, all 
sorts of a fellow. 

All-sotils’-day (aFsdlz-da), n. The 2d No- 
vember, a festival in the Roman Catholic 
Church, when prayers are publicly offered 
up for the release of souls from i)urgatory. 
AH-spice (aPspis), n. Tlie fruit of Eugenia 
Pimenta, a tree of the West Indies; a spice 
of a mildly pungent taste, and agreeably 
aromatic. Its odour and flavour are sup- 
posed to combine those of cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutmeg, hence the name. Called also 
Jamaica Pepper, 

Allude (al-lud'X v.i. [L. alludo, to smile 
upon or make sport with— acZ, and ludo, to 
play.] To refer to something not directly 
mentioned; to have reference; to hint at by 
remote suggestions. 

These speeches ... do seem to ailude unto such 
niinisten'al garments a.s were then in use. Hooker. 

—Adtert, Allude, Refer. >See under ADVERT, 


To free myselfe from the imputation of partiality, 
rie at last allude her to a waterman, giohn Taylor. 

AHimi^e (al-lum-e' or al-lum-a). In her. ap- 
plied to the eyes of a bear or other beast, 
when they are drawn red and sparkling. 
Allumette (al-lu-met), n. [Fr,] A match 
for lighting candles, lamps, &c. 
Allurninatet (al-lu'min-at), v.t. To colour; 
to embellish. 

Ann-min nr f (al-lu'min-or), n. [E’r. enhimi- 
Tieur. See Limn.] One who anciently illu- 
minated manuscripts; an illuminator. 
AUuraucet (al-lurians), n. Allurement. 
Allure (al-luri), v. t. pret. & pp. allured; ppr. 
alluring. [Prefix al for ad, to, and lure, Fr. 
Zmmr, to decoy. See Lurk] To tempt by 
the offer of some good, real or apparent ; 
to invite by something flattering or accept- 
able ; to draw or try to draw by some pro- 
posed pleasure or advantage; as, rewards 
allure men to brave danger. ^ Allured^ to 
brighter worlds, and led the way.’ Gold- 
sniith.—Alhire, Entice, Decoy. Allure, to 
attract by a lure or bait, to lead aside or 
onwards by practising upon, one’s love of 
pleasure or hope of gain ; entice, to seduce 
by flattering promises or fair speech, by 
stirring up feelings within us; decoy, to lead 
into a snare by artifice or by false appear- 
ances; to deceitfully lead into danger.— 
Stn, To attract, entice, tempt, decoy, se- 
duce. 

Allure t (al-lur'), n. Something set up to 
entice; a lure. Sir J. Hayward. 
AHuremejit (al-lur'ment), 91. The act of 
alluring, or that which allures ; any real or 
apparent good held forth or operating as a 
motive to action; temptation; enticement; 
as, the allurements of pleasure or of honour. 

Adam, by his wife’s allurement, fell. Milton, 

AHiurer (al-lur'6r), n. One who, or that 
which, allures. 

Money, the sweet allurer of our hopes, 

Ebbs out in oceans, and comes in by drops. 

Drycien. 

Alluring (al-lur'ing), a. Inviting; having 
the quality of attracting or tempting. ‘Each 
flatt’ring hope, and each alluring joy. ’ Lord 
\ Lyttieton. 

jUluringly (al-luriing-li), adv. In an allur- 
ing manner; enticingly. 

AHuriugness (al-lur'ing-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of alluring or tempting by the prospect 
of some advantage or pleasure. 

Allusion (al-lWzhon), n. [L, allusio. See 
Allude.] A reference to something not 
explicitly mentioned ; an indirect or inci- 
dental suggestion of something supposed to 
be known; a reference by a speaker to some 
striking incident or passage which serves to 
illustrate the subject on hand; a hint; as, a 
classical allusion. 

The great art of a writer shows itself in the choice 
of pleasing allusions. Addison. 

Allusive (al-lu‘siv), a. Having reference to 
something not fully expressed ; containing 
allusions. ‘ An unsatisfactory series of hasty 
and allusive sketches.’ Sir E. Creasy. 
Allusively (al-lu'siv-li), adv. In an allusive 
manner; by way of allusion; by implication, 
remote suggestion, or insinuation. Ham- 
mond. 

Allusiveness (al-lu'siv-nes), n. The quality 
of being allusive. ‘The multifarious allu- 
siveness of the prophetical style.’ Dr. H. 
More. 

Allusory (al-lu'so-ri), a. Allusive. ‘Expres- 
sions. , . figurative and allusory.' War- 
hurton. 

Alluvial (al-lu'vi-al), a. [See Alluvium.] 
Pertaining to or having the character of 
alluvium; deposited or thrown up by the 
action of waves or currents of water; as, 
alluvial deposits; alluvial soil. — Alluvial 
formations, in geol. recent deposits in 
valleys or in plains of the detritus of the 
neighbouring mountains, brought down 
chiefly by the action of water. Most of our 
river-plains— the haughs, carses, and straths 
of Scotland, and the dales, holms, and fens 
of England— are alluvial, having been de- 
posited from the waters either of a river, a 
lake, or an arm of the sea. See Alluvium. 
Alluvion, AHuviO (al-lu'vi-on, al-lu'vi-o), «. 
The washing up of sand or earth so as to 
form new soil; the soil thus formed; allu- 
vium : now more especially used as a legal 
term, and signifying an increase of land on 
a shore or bank of a river by the action of 
water, as by a current or by waves. If the 
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addition has been gradual and imperceptil sle 
the owner of the land thus augmented lias 
a right to the alluvial earth ; but if the ad- 
dition has been sudden and considerable, 
by the law of England the alluvion is the 
property of the crown, while by the law of 
Scotland it remains the i)roperty of the per- 
son of whose lands it originally formed part. 
Alluvious (al-lu^vi-us), a. The same as Al- 
luvial. [Rare.] 

Alluvium (al-lfi'vi-uni), n. [L. alluvia, al- 
luvionis, an inundation, alluvius, alluvial— 
ad, to, and luo = Gr. loud, L. lavo, to wash. 
Stem seen also in deluge, lave, lotion, dilnU, 
&c.] In geol. and phys. geog. a deposit col- 
lected by means of the action of water, such 
as are found in valleys and plains, consist- 
ing of gravel, loam, clay, or other eartlis 
washed down from the mountains or high 
grounds. Great alterations in the limits of 
countries are produced by alluvial deposits 
along the sea-shores, the banks of rivers or 
at their mouths, forming deltas, valley-bot- 
toms (straths), &c. 

Ally (al-liO, r.t. pret. & pp. allied; ppr. ally- 
ing. [Fr. allier, to join, to unite; reciprocal 
verb s’ allier, to confederate or become allied , 
—al for ad, to, and Her, to tie or unite; L. 
ligo, to bind.] 1. To unite by marriage, 
treaty, league, or confederacy ; to connect 
by formal agreement; generally used in pas- 
sive or with reflexive pronouns. —2. To bind 
together; to connect, as by similitude, re- 
semblance, or friendship. 

Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 

The common interests, or endear the tie. Pofe. 

Ally v.i To be closely united. 

Ally( al-lf), 71 . A prince or state united by 
treaty or league; a confederate; one related 
by marriage or other tie : seldom applied 
now to individuals, except to princes in their 
public capacity. 

The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 

That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, Byro7i. 

You must talk much of your kindred and altu'S 
(acquaintance). £. yonsoit. 

Allyl (al'lil), 71. (CgHs.) A radicle which can- 
not exist in the free state. At the moment 
of its liberation two molecules combine 
together to form diallyl (2 CgHs or CeHio). 
Diallyl is a pungent ethereal liquid. Tlie 
hydrate of this substance is called allyl ah 
cohol {CfB.^ 0 ). 

AUylamine (al-lil'a-min), 7%. A mobile liquid 
having a sharp burning taste, produced by 
the action of potash on allyl cyanate. It may 
be regarded as ammonia in which one hy- 
drogen atom is replaced by allyl (NHaCgHs). 
Allylene (ariil-en), 71. A gaseous hydrocar- 
bon (CgHi), standing in the same relation to 
allyl (C3H5) as ethylene (C2H4) to ethyl (C^Hg). 
Almacantar (al-ma-kaiFtllr), n. See Almu- 

OANTAR. 

Almadie, Almady (al'ma-di), 71. [Fr. al- 
madie; Sp. almadia, ivom At. al- 7 nadiyat,ii 
raft.] A boat used in India, about SO feet 
long and 6 or 7 broad, shaped like a shuttle; 
also, a small African canoe, made of the 
bark of trees. Some of the larger square- 
sterned negro boats are also thus desig- 
nated. 

Almagest (al'ma-jest), 71. [A hybrid word 
composed of Ar. al, the, and Gr. megute 
(biblos), greatest book. ] A book or collection 
of problems in astronomy and geometry, 
drawm up by Ptolemy, and so named by the 
Arabs because it w'as reckoned the greatest 
and most complete on the subjects. Tlae 
same title has been given to other works of 
alike kind. 

AJmagra (al-ma’gra), 7 %, [Sp., from Ar. al- 
inaghrat, red clay or earth.] A fine deep 
red ochre, with an admixture of purple, 
used in India for staining the person. Some- 
times used as a paint, and for polishing 
silver and glass, under the name of Indian 
red. 

Almain-rivet. See almayne-rivet. 

Alma Mater (al'ina ma'ter). [L., benign 
mother, fostering mother. ] An epithet first 
given to the earth as the mother of all; then 
applied by students to the university where 
they have been trained, 

Alman (aTman), n. Same as Ahnond-fur- 
ftace. 

Almanac, AlmanacR (aFma-nak), n. [Fr. 
ahnanach, It. almwnacco, Sp. almanaq^ie, 
Ar. al-manaJdi, probably from a root mean- 
ing to reckon; Heb. 7 n.a 7 iak.] A table, book, 
or publication of some kind, generally an- 
nual, comprising a calendar of days, weeks, 
and months, with the times of the rising 
of the sun and moon, changes of the moon, 
eclipses, hoiir.s of full tide, stated festivals 
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of churclies, stated terms of courts, &c. , for 
a certain year or years. Almanacs owed 
tlieir orijrin to astrology, and existed in the 
East and in ligypt in remote ages. The 
agricultural, political, and statistical infor- 
inatiun which is usually contained in popu- 
lar almanacs, tliough as valuaide a part of 
the work as any, is comparatively of inodern 
datG.—yaiftical almanac, an almanac pub- 
lished annually by the British government, 
under the superintendence of the astrono- 
mer-royal, and ahvays several years in ad- 
vance. Jt contains, among other things, the 
distances of the moon from the sun and 
fixed stars for every three hours of apparent 
time, adapted to the meridian of Greemvich; 
by comparing which with the distances 
carefully observed at sea, the mariner may 
readily infer his longitude to a degree of 
exactness that is found sufficient for most 
nautical purposes. 

Allliandme (aTman-din), [Fr. almandine, 
L.L. akunanditia, alavanditia, alahaadina, 
a gem brought from Alabanda, a city in 
Asia Minor.] Precious or noble garnet, a 
])eautiful mineral of a red colour, of various 
shades, sometimes tinged with yellow or 
blue. It is commonly translucent, some- 
times transparent, ft occurs crystallized in 
the rhombic <lodecahedron. See Garnet. 
AlmandreSjt n. An almond-tree. Chaucer. 
Alman-ri'vet (al'man-riv-et), n. Same as 
Almayne-rivet. 

Almayne-rivet, Alniain-rivet (al-man'- 
riv'et), n. [Fr. allemayiie, German.] In 
mint, antiq. one of a series of rivets or short 
pieces of metal sliding in slot-holes formed 
in the overlapping plates of armour, so that 
the plates would yield to the motions of the 
human body; first used by the Germans 
about 1450. The term Almayne‘rivetSQ. 2 xm 
afterwards to be applied to suits of armour 
constructed in this manner. 

AlKie, Almeh (al'me), n. The name given 
in some parts of the East, and especially in 
Egypt, to girls whose occupation is to amuse 
company with singing and dancing, or to 
sing dirges at funerals. 'The almehs lift 
their arms in dance. ’ Bayard Taylor. 
Almelirab, Almih.ra'b (al-ma'riib, al-me'- 
rhb), n. [Ar. al, the, and niihrab, the pay- 
ing-place in a mosque.] Same asMihrab 
(which see). 

Almena (al-me'na), n. A weight of 2 lbs., 
used to weigh saffron in several parts of Asia. 
Almery (al'mer-i), n. Same as Almonry or 
Ambry. 

Almesse,t [See Aims.] Alims. 
Alnucantaratll (al-mi-kan'tar-ath), n. Same 
as Almucantar. 

Almiglltily(al-mFti-li), adv. In an almighty 
manner ; with almighty power. H. Taylor. 
[Bare.] 

Almightiness (al-mi'ti-nes), n. The quality 
of Jieing almighty; omnipotence; infinite or 
boimdl^s power. ‘The force of his al~ 
mightiness.' Jer. Taylor. 

Almigllty (Jvl-mFti), a. [All and mighty. See 
Might.] l. Possessing all power; omnipo- 
tent; being of unlimited might; being of 
boundless sufficiency.— 2. Great; extreme. 

Poor Ai'oar can not live, and can not die,— -so that 
he is in an almighty fix. De Quincey. 

—Almighty dollar, a phrase forcibly expres- 
sive of the power of money, first used by 
Washington Irving in a sketch of a ‘ Creole 
Village ’ published in 1837. The idea of this 
phrase, however, is much older than Irving's 
time, Ben Jonson’s ‘Epistle to Elizabeth, 
Countess of Eutland,’ commencing thus:— 

\Vhilst that for which all virtue now is sold. 

And almost every vice, almighty gold. 

—The Almighty, the omnipotent God, ‘By 
the Almighty, who shall bless thee.’ Gen. 
xlix. 25. 

Almond (a'mund), n. [Fr. amande, Pr. 
amandola, It. amandola, corrupted from 
L. amygdala, Gr. amygdale, an almond. 
In G. it appears as manael, in D. as arnan- 
del.} 1. The seed or kernel of Amygdalus 
co7mnunis,ov almond-tree, probably a native 
of Bai'bary. The fruit is a drupe, ovoid, 
and with downy outer surface ; the fleshy 
covering is tough and fibrous; it covers the 
compressed wrinkled stone inclosing the 
seed or almond within it. There are two 
varieties, one sweet and the other bitter ; 
both are prodiicedfroniA.comTO?m?<9, though 
from different varieties. The chief kinds 
of sweet almonds are the Valentian, Jordan, 
and M alaga. They contain a bland fixed oil, 
consisting chiefly of olein. Bitter almonds 
come from Magadore, and besides a fixed 
oil they contain an azotized substance called 
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emulsin, and also a bitter crystalline sub- 
stance called arnygdalin, which, acting on 
the emulsin, produces prussic acid ; hence 
tlie aroma of bitter almonds when mixed 
with water. Almond-oil is expressed h'om 
the kernels. The name almond, wit\i a qua- 
lifying word prefixed, is also given to the 
seeds of other species of plants; thus, Java 
almonds are the kernels of Canarimn cowi- 
nmne.—2. In lapidary work, a piece of rock- 
crystal used in adorning branch candle- 
sticks: so called from its resemblance to the 
almoxid.— Almond of the throat, one of the 
glands commonly known as tonsils. 

Almond-cake (a'muud-kak), n. The cake 
left after expressing the oil from the almond. 
Its powder is used as soap in washing the 
hands. 

Almond-furnace (a'lmmd-fer-nis), n. [Per- 
haps corrupted from BY. allemand. German, 
and meaning therefore German furnace.] 
A furnace in which the slags of litharge, 
left in refining silver, are reduced to lead 
by being heated with charcoal, which, com- 
bining ^Yit\l the oxygen, forms carbonic acid 
gas, which escapes and leaves the metal 
pure. 

Almondine (aPmun-dm), n. Precious or 
noble garnet; almandine (which see). 

But would throw to them back in mine, 

Turkis and agate and almojidine. Tennysonz. 

Almond-oil (a‘mund-oil), n. A bland, fixed 
oil obtained from almonds by pressure, used 
in medicine as a demulcent in catarrhal 
affections. 

Almond-paste (a''mund-past),n. A cosmetic 
to soften the skin and prevent chaps, com- 
posed of bitter almonds, white of egg, rose- 
water, and rectified spirit. 

Almond-tree (a'mund-tre), n. A species of 
Amygdalus {A. communis); the tree which 



produces the almond. The leaves and 
flowers resemble those of the peach, but the j 
fruit is longer and more compressed, the 
green coat is fibrous, thinner, and drier 
when ripe, and the shell is not so rugged. 
The almond -tree is only grown in this 
country for tlie sake of its beautiful vernal 
flowers, which appear before the leaves, as 
it seldom ripens its fniit even in the south 
of England, except in unusually hot sum- 
mers, preceded by mild and uninterrupted 
springs. 

Almond -willow (a'mund-wiUo), n. The 
Salia amygdalina, a British species of wil- 
low, the leaves of which resemble those of 
the almond-tree, being light green on both 

Almoner (aVmon-er), 9i. [O.Fr. almosnier, 
Fr. aumonier, L.L. almonarlus, eleemosyn- 
arius, from Gr. eleemosyne, really the same 
word as E. alms. See Alms.] A dispenser 
of alms or charity; more especially an officer 
who directs or carries out the distribution 
of charitable doles in connection with reli- 
gious communities, hospitals, or almshouses, 
or on behalf of some superior. In England 
there is a lordralmmer, or lord high-al- 
moner, an ecclesiastical officer, generally a 
bi shop, who formerly had the forfeiture of aU 
deodands and the goods of self-murderers, 
which he had to distribute to the poor. He 
distributes twice a year the sovereign’s 
bounty, which consists in giving a silver 
penny each to as many poor persons as the 
sovereign is years of age. There is also a 
sub-almoner, and a hereditary grand al- 
moner. The office of the latter is now almost 
a sinecure. , 

Almonry (aTmon-ri), n. [I.E. almonanum, 
eleemosynarium. See Alms. Corrupted into 
ambi'y, aumbry, or aumery. See Ambry,] 


1. The ]>lace wliere an almoner resides, or 
where alms are distributed.— 2. Arecept.'icle 
for articles; a closet; a cupboard; an ambry. 
See Ambry. 

Almory (alTno-ri), n. Same us AJnnmry. 
Almost (al'most), adv. [A/f and mmt. In 
Anglo-Saxon the two elements were written 
separately, {liiis: ‘A// most %vho were pre- 
sent ’(Sa.x. Chron.). We now use a duplica- 
tion, almost all who were present.] JS'early; 
well nigh; for the greatest' part. 

Almost thou persuadost me to be a Christian. 

Acts xxvi. eS. 

Almryt (amYi), n. Same as Alniffirry, 

Alms Gimz), n. [A. Sax. nlmes, aiou-sse, O.E. 
almcsse, almcs, tdnwns, ahimsc. At., Sc. 
aicmous, borrowed, like G. almoseu. led. 
ahiLusa, Ft*, anmosne, aiunune, from L. 
eleamosyna, alms, fruniGr. elermosynP, pity, 
from ehev, to pity. ‘'This English mono- 
syllable alms has descended to its from the 
Greek and Latin word of six syllables, and 
it W'ell exemplifies the remark of Horne 
Tooke that “letters, like soldiers, are apt tet 
desert and drop off in a long march,” ffior- 
cc.s’fer.] Anything given gratiiitcmsly to re- 
lieve the poor, as'inuiie}^ food, or clothing; 
a charitable dole; charity. 

■When thoii doe.st I'ilms, let not thy left hand know 
wh.at thy right hand dotth. M.at. vi. 3. 

Enoch set himself, 

Scorning an alms, to work whereby to li\-e. 

Tennyson . 

—Tenure by free alms, in England, a tenure 
by which the possessor is bound to pray for 
the soul of the donor, whether dead or alix'e; 
f rankalmoigne (which see). [This word (like 
riches) is strictly a singular, but its appar- 
ently plural form has caused it to be often 
regarded as grammatically plural.] 
Alms-deed (amzTled), n. An act of charity; 
a charitable gift. Acts i.x. 36. 

Alms-drink (iiiuz'dringk), n. The leavings 
of drink, such as might be given away m 
alms. 

cd Serz'. Lepidus is high-coloured. 

ist Se>'V. They have in-nde him drink aljns-dninh. 

S/iaJk. 

Alms-fee (iimz'fe), n. Alms-inoney. 

He (Edmund), toward the middle of the tcjith cen- 
turv, strictly commands payment of tithe, . , . 
and alms fee. Kemble. 

Alms-foik (amzTok), n. Persons supported 
by alms. 

AJms-gate (amz'gfit), n. The gate of reli- 
gious or great houses, at which alms WT*re 
distril juted to the poor. 

Almsgiver (iimz^giv-<5r), n. One who gives 
alms. 

Almsgiving (timz'giv-ing), 52 .. The act of 
giving alms. 

Alms-lionse (umzffious), n. A house appro- 
priated for tlie use of the poor who jire sup- 
ported by the public or by a revenue derived 
from private endowment; a poor-house. 
Alms-man (dmz'man), -n. pi. Alms-men 
(amz'nien). 1, A person supported by charity 
or by public provision. 

Even bees, the little alms-mcn of spring bowers. 

Keats. 

2. A charitable person. Becon. [ Olisokte 
and rare. ] 

Almucantar, t Almncanteri' (al-mii-kaiF- 
tiir, al-mu-kan'ter), n. [Ar. (dmuqantarat, 
sohir quadrant, clock— the, and rnvqan- 
tarfit, circles parallel to 
the horizon, from qmi-. 
tara, to bend. Alakn.} 
In astron. a small circle 
of the sphere parallel 
to the horizon; a circle 
or parallel of altitude. 
When two stars have 
the same almucantar 
they have the same 
altitude. —Almucantar 
staf^, an instrument 
having an ■ ai’c of , 
formerly used to take 
observations of the sun 
about the time of its 
rising or' setting, toffml 
the amplitude and the 
vfiriations of the conn 
pass. ^ 

Almnce, Aiimnce (ar- 
mus, fj/mus), [O.Fr. 
almuce, atmmee, mi- 
mmse, Pr. almmsay Sp. 
almvcio, a liybrid word 
composed of Ar. al, the, 
and the Teutonic word 
seen as G. a cap, 

I), mutse. Sc. nudeh.] A furred hood hav- 
ing long ends hanging down tlie front of 
tlie dress, something like the stole* worn by 



Priest wearing the 
Alrnuce.— From a se- 
pulchral brass. 
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tlie clergy from the thirteenth to the ^fif- 
teenth centuries for warmth when ofllciat- 
ing in the church during inelement weather. 
Almude (al-mudO, n- [Ps- cdimtde, Sp. al- 
mud, Ar. al-nmdd, a dry measure; allied to 
Hel ). ma d, a measure. ] A variable measure 
for liquids and grain in Spain and Portugal, 
ranging for liquids from 31 to 5 J English 
gallons; for grain, from 3^- to 11 pints. 
Almug, Algum (al'miig, aPgum), n. [Heb. 
ahnmirjini, algumniim, translated almug or 
almm In a tree or wood of 

unkmnni species. Max Muller identifies 
the Hebrew word with the Sanskrit 
a Malabar name for sandal-wood. 

Alna.g ft (aPnaj), %. [Er. a nfnagc, now soft- 
ened into aunaffe, from O.Fr. alne, Fr. aime, 
from L. ulna, Gr. oletie, an arm, a cubit. 
See Ell.] A measuring by the ell. 

Ainager, Alnagar (aVna-jer, al'na-gar), n. 
A measurer by the ell; formerly in England 
a sworn officer, whose duty was to inspect 
and measure woollen cloth, and fix upon it 

MSixt (al'nath), n. The first star in the 
horns of Aries, whence the first mansion of 
the moon takes its name. Chaucer. 
Alnightt (al'nit), -n. A cake of wax with 
the wick in the midst to burn all night. 
Bacon. 

AlEUS (aPnus), n. [L.] The alder, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Betulace«ie, inhabiting 
northern temperate regions, and living in 
a moist soil. A. glutmosa (the common 
alder) is a well-known tree, which grows in 
damp places or by the sides of rivers. It 
supplies excellent charcoal for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder ; the bark is valuable 
for tanning, and the young shoots for dyeing 
various colours when mixed with other in- 
gredients. Its stems, when hollowed ont, 
are used for water-pipes and underground 
purposes, and the veiny knots of the w^ood 
are cut into veneers by cabinet-makers. 
A. ineana is the Turkey alder, which grows 
to a larger size than the common alder, 
A. cordifolia (the heart -leaved alder) is a 
native of Italy, and is one of the most inter- 
esting ornamental trees that have of late 
years been introduced into cultivation. 
There are several American species. 

Alody (al'o-di), n. In law, same as Allodium. 
Aloe (al'o), n. [G-r, aloe, Heb, aludim, aha- 
loth, the bitter aloe.] 1. The common name 
of the plants of the genus Aloe, nat. order 
Liliacese. They are natives of warm cli- 
mates, and especially abundant in the 
southern part of Africa. Among the Mo- 
hammedans the aloe is a symbolic plant, 
especially in Egypt ; and every one who re- 
turns from a pilgrimage to ]Hecca hangs it 
over his street door, as a token that he has 
performed the j ourney. In Africa the leaves 
of some species of aloe are made into ropes, 
fishing-lines, bow-strings, and hammocks. 
Several species yield aloes, the well-known 
bitter purgative medicine. Many species 
are cultivated in 
Britain, gi-owiiig 
easily on very dry 
soil. — American 
aloe. See Agave. 

2. pi. as sing. A 
ilrug, the juice of 
species of aloe, ob- 
tained from the 
leaves, sometimes 
by cutting them 
across, when the 
resinous Juice ex- 
udes and is evapor- 
ated into a firm 
consistence, some- 
times by pressing 
the juice and muci- 
lage out together, 
and in other cases 
by dissolving the 
juice out of the cut 
leaves by boiling and then evaporating 
down to a proper consistency. There are 
several kinds sold in the shops, as the Soco- 
trine aloes, from A, aocotrina, growing in 
Socotra, an isle near the mouth of the Red 
Sea; the hepatic or common Barbadoes 
aloes, from A. sinuata, of the West Indies; 
and the fetid or caballine aloes. Aloes is 
a stimulating stomachic purgative; wffien 
taken in small doses it is useful for people 
of a lax habit and sedentary life. The 
chemical principle contained in aloes is 
called alom (which see). 

Aloes-wood (aHOz-wffid), n. See Agal- 
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Aloetic, Aloetical (al-o-et'ik, al-6-et'ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to or obtained from the aloe 
or aloes; partaking of the qualities, or con- 
sisting chiefly, of aloes. 

wAloetic (al-d-etfik), n. A medicine or pre- 
paration consisting chiefly of aloes. 

Aloexylon, Aloexylum (al-o-eksT-lon, al- 
6-eksl-lum), n. [Gr. aloe, the aloe, and 
xylon, wood.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Leguminosm. A. Agallochum, the only spe- 
cies, a tree 60 feet high, said to grow on tlie 
high mountains of Cochin-China, produces 
one of the two kinds of calambac, or agal- 
loehura, a fragrant wood and resinous per- 
fume, highly prized in the East. The wood 
is used for inlasdng in cabinet-work, and is 
highly valued, costing £30 per cwt. in Su- 
matra. 

Aloft (a-loftO, adv. [Prefix a, and loft; Icel. 
d lopt. See Loft.] 1. On high ; in the air ; 
high above the ground ; as, the eagle soars 
aloft. 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aio/i 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. Dibdin. 

% Naut. in the top ; at the mast-head ; or 
on the higher yards or rigging ; hence, on 
the upper part, as of a building. 

Aloft t (a-loftO, prep. On the top or surface 
of ; above. ‘ Now I breathe again aloft the 
flood.* Shak. 

ALogian (a-16'Ji-an), ?i. [Gr. a, neg., and 
logos, word.] One of a sect of ancient here- 
tics, who denied Jesus Christ to be the 
Logos, and consequently rejected the Gospel 
of St. John. 

Alogyt (aPO'ji),n. [L. alogia, from Gr. dlogia, 
from alogos, unreasonable ~ a, priv., and 
logos, word, discourse, reason.] Unreason- 
ableness ; absurdity. 


Along (a-long'), prep. By the length of, as 
distinguislied from across; in a longitiidinul 
direction over; as, the troops marched along 
the banks of the river, or aton/y the highway. 
1 Sam. vi. 12.; 

Along (a-long'), prep. [A. Sax. gelang, owing 
to, O.B. Hong, and often contracted into 
long (see Long, prep>); allied to gelingan, 
to happen.] Owing to ; on aecoimt of. It 
was formerly used with a genitive, later 
with the prepositions on or of, occasionally 
with. ‘All alo7ig of the accursed gold.’ 
Sir W. Scott. 

I cannot tell %vhere<?« it was aionff, 

But, well I wot great strife is us among. Chaucer. 

’Tis all along of you that I am th us haunted. 

He7try Brooks, 

This pz’eposition is now always followed by 
of, and its use is mainly confined to the 
vulgar or uneducated. Sir W. Scott no 
doubt used it to give an antique flavour to 
his style. He also used the shorter form 
long similarly (see Long). 

Alongshore (a-long'shor), adr. By the shore 
or coast; lengthwise and near the shore.— - 
Alongshore man, a labourer employed about 
shipping. 

Alongside ( a-long'sid ), adv. Along or by 
the side; beside each other; as, to be along- 
side of the wall; two vessels lie along- 
side. 

Alongside (a-long'sid), prep. Beside; by the 
side of; as, the vessel lay alongside the 
wharf. [Here alongs'ide may be regarded 
as the adverb with 0 / omitted.] 

Alongst (a-longst'), prep. Along ; thi'ougli 
or by the length of. 

The Turks did keep straight watch and ward in 
all their parts aloitgst the sea-coast. Knfilks. 


The error and alogy in this opinion is worse than 
in the last. Sir T. Bro7une. 

Aloin (aTo-in), n. (CiyHjsO-.) A crystalline 
bitter principle got from aloes in pale yel- 
low prismatic needles, grouped in stars, 
Alomancy (al'o-man-si), n. [Gr. hcils, salt, 
and manteia, divination.] Divination by 
salt. 

Alonde,t adv. On land. Chaucer. 

Alone (a-lonO, a. or adv. {All and one. The 
all and one were formerly printed as sepa- 
rate words, thus— ‘The Lord is God al 07ie.’ 
Bolt of Gloucester. Gower has ‘wher he 
made his mone, within a gardeine all him 
one.’ G, allein, Dan. allene, D. alleen, alone, 
are all formed in the same way.] 1. Apart 
from another or others; single; solitary: 
applied to a person or thing ; as, to remain 
alone ; to walk alone. 

It is not good that man should be alone. Gen. ii. i8. 

And when they were alone, he expounded all 
things to his disciples. Mark iv. 34. 

2, Only ; to the exclusion of other persons 
or things ; sole or solely ; as, he alone re- 
mained (different from he remabied alone)', 
two men alone returned. 

Man shall not live by bread aloiie. Luke iv. 4. 

3. t Without a parallel; above all things; 
rare ; par excellence. 

Her worth makes other worthies nothing. 

She is aiojte. Shak. 

I am alotie the villain of the earth. Shak. 
[In second sense alone sometimes comes at- 
tributively before a noun. ‘ The alone merits 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Joh7i Wesley. 

Even one alotie verse sometimes makes a perfect 
poeme. Ben y orison.] 

—To let alone. See under LET. 

Alonelyt (a-16nTi), a. Exclusive. 

The alotiely rule of the land rested in the queen. 

Fahyan. 

Alonelyt (a-16nTi),Gdu. Only ; merely; singly. 

This said spirit was not given alonely unto him, 
but unto all his heirs and posterity. Latimer. 

Aloneness (a-15nffies),%. The state of being 
alone or without company. 

Along (a-long'), adv. [This word represents 
the A. Sax. andlang, endlong, anlong — 
Teut. prefix and, ant, ent, and lo7ig; G. ent- 
lang, along. Comp. Fr, le long de, through 
the length of.] 1. By the length; length- 
wise; in a line with the length. 

Some laid alojzg. 

And bound with burning wires, on spokes of wheels 
are hung. Drydeti. 

2, In a line, or with a progressive motion ; 
onward; as, let us walk ‘A firebrand 

carried along leaveth a train. ’ Bacon. —3. In 
company; together, ‘He shall to England 
along with you.’ Shak. —All along, the 
whole length; through the whole distance; 
in the whole way or length. 

■ Ishmael went forth, weeping all alattg as he went, 
Jer, xli. 6., 


Aloof (a-lof ), adv. [0. E, a-Zo/c— prefix a, on, 
and loif or windwai'd ; to keep aloof is 
to keep to windward of a person.] At a 
distance, but within %iew; apart; separated. 

It is necessary the Queen join, for if she stand 
aloof th&TQ will be still suspicions. Suckling. 

My lovers and my friends stand aloof. 

Ps. .xxxviii. II. 

Aloof (a-lflf ), prep. At or to a distance from; 
away or apart from. 

The great luminary, 

A lo'f the vulgar constellations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due, 
Dispenses light from far. Milton. 

Aloofness (a-lofnes), n. The state of being 
aloof, or of keeping at a distance, ‘Uu- 
faitlifulness and aloofness of such as have 
been greatest friends.’ JDa^i, Mogers. 
Aiopeenrus (a-16-pe-kuT'us), n. [Gr. alopex, 
a fox, and omxi, a tail.] Foxtail-grass, a 
genus of grasses, natives of temperate and 
cold regions. Six species are natives of 
Britain; some, like A. agrestis, being trouble- 
some weeds ; others, as A. ipratensis, being 
good fodder plants. See Foxtail-giiass. 
Alojpecy (al'6-pe-si), n. [L. alopecia, Gr. aU- 
pekia, from alopex, a fox, because foxes are 
said to be subject to this disease.] A disease 
called the fox-eifll or scurf, which is accom- 
panied by a falling off of the hair, not only 
from the scalp but from the beard and eye- 
brows. Sometimes loosely applied to any 
kind of baldness. 

Alosa (a-lo'sa), n. The genus of fishes, family 
Cliipeidoe, including the shad (which see). 
Alose, t v.t. [Prefix a, and obs. lose, to 
praise.] To praise; to fame. Chaucer. 
Aloud (a-loucF), adv. [Prefix a, and loud. 
See Loud.] With a loud voice or great 
noise; loudly. 

Cry aloud, spare not. Is. Iviii. i. 

Alow (a-lo'X adv. [Prefix a, and lov).] In a 
low place, or a lower part: opposed to aloft. 
[Rare.] 

And now alow and now aloft they fly. Drydett. 

Alowe (a-louO, adv. [Prefix a, on, and lowe, 
flame.] A-fire; in a flame. [ Scotch. l—To 
gang alowe, to take fire, or be set on fire; to 
blaze; to be burned. 

That discreet man Cardinal Beaton is e’en to gang 
alo7ve this blessed day if we dinna stop it. Tainant. 

Aloysia (a-loFsi-a), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Verbenaccoe, to which belongs a 
shrub, A. eikiodora, much cultivated in 
greenhouses and apartments in Britain for 
the grateful fragrance which its leaves emit 
when .slightly bruised. It is popularly known 
as Verbena, and was formerly known to 
botanists as Verbena triphylla. 

Alp (alp), n. An old and local name for the 
bullfinch. 

Alp (alp), 71. [Gael, alp, a height ; W. alp, 
a craggy rock or precipice; Ir. ailp, a mass. 
Grimhi associates alp with alb, white, in 
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allusion to snow-capped hills. 3ee Albion.] ' 
A high mountain; specifically, in the plui’al, I 
the great mountain-ranges in Switzerlantl, 
the north of Italy, and in Austria, compris- 
ing the loftiest mountains in Europe. i 

Nor breath of vernal air from snowy alp. Milton. ' 
Hills peep o’er hills, and alps on alps arise. Pope. 

Alpaca (al-pak'a), n. [Peruv. yaco, alpctco. 
The al is probably the Ar. art. the, through 
the Spanish.] 1- A ruminant mammal, of 
the camel tribe, and genus Auchenia (A. 
Puco), a native of the Andes, especially of 



Alpaca {A lichen ia Paco). 


the mountains of Chili and Peru, and so 
closely allied to the llama that by some it 
is regarded ratlier as a smaller variety than 
a distinct species. It has been domesticated, 
and remains also in a wild state. In form 
and size it approaches the sheep, but has 
a longer neck. It is valued chiefiy for its 
long, soft, and silky wool, which is straighter 
than that of the sheep, and very strong, and 
is woven into fabrics of great beauty. Its 
flesh is pleasant and wholesome.— -2. A fabric 
mamifactured from the hair or wool of the 
alpaca, used for shawls, clothing for warm 
climates, coat-linings, and very largely for 
umbrellas; an imitation of this fabric. 
Mpen t (al'pen), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Alps; Alpine. ‘ The Alpen snow. ’ J. Fletcher. 
AJpen-horiL (al'pen-horn), n. [G. Alpen, the 
Alps, and horn, a horn.] Avery long, power- 
ful, nearly straight horn, but curving slightly 



Alpen-horn. 


and %videnmg towards its extremity, used on | 
the Alps to convey signals, and formerly by | 
the Swiss to sound the charge in battle. i 
Called also Alp-horn. ' 

Alpen-stock: (aPpen-stok), n. [G., Alpen, \ 
the Alps, and stack, a stick.] A strong tall j 
stick shod with iron, pointed at the end so ; 
as to take hold in, and give support on, ice ; 
and other dangerous places in climbing the ' 
Alps and other high mountains. ' 

Alpestrine (al-pesTiln), a. Pertaining or . 
peculiar to blie Alps or other mountainous ! 
regions. MZpcsfrine diseases.’ Dana. [Rare.] 
AlpLa (aVfa), n. [Gr., from Heb. aleph, from 
aUfiif, an ox; perhaps because originally the 
outline of the letter represented an ox’s 
head, or because the name of the animal 
commenced with this letter. ] The first 
letter in the Greek alphabet, answering to 
A, and used to denote first or beginning; i 
as, ‘I am Alpha mdi. Omega.’ Rev. i. 8. It 
was formeiTy used also to denote chief; \ 
as, Plato was the alpha of the wits. 1 

Alphabet (aPfa-het), n. [Gr. alpha and . 
beta, A and B.] 1. The letters of a language j 
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arranged in the customary order; the series 
of letters or characters which form the ele- 
ments of written language.— 2. A series of 
dashes, dots, &c., to be used in telegraphy 
in the transmission of messages.— 3. Pirst 
elements; simplest rudiments; as, not to 
know the alphabet of a science. 

Alphabet (aPfa-bet), v.t. To arrange in the 
order of an alphabet; to mark by the letters 
of the alphabet. 

Alpbabetarian (al'fa-bet-a"ri-an), n. A 
learner of the alphabet. 

Alphabetic, Alphabetical (al-fa-bet'ik, al- 
fa-bet'ik-al), a. Pertaining to an alphabet; 
furnished with an alphabet; expressed by 
an alphabet ; in the order of an alphabet, 
or in the order of the letters as customarily 
arranged. 

Alphabetically (al-fa-bet'ik-aMi), adv. In 
an alphabetical manner ; in the customary 
order of the letters. 

Alphabetize (al'fa-bet-iz), uf. To arrange 
alphabetically. 

Alphenic (al-fen'ik), n. [Sp. alfenique, from 
Ar. al-filnid, sweetness, sugar; Per. fdnid, 
panul, sugar-candy.] In med. -white barley- 
sugar, used for colds. 

Alphitomancy (al-fit'o-man-si), n. [Fr., 
from Gr. alphiton, barley-meal, and manteia, 
divination.] Divination by means of barley- 
meal. 

Alphonsin (al-fon'sin), n. A surgical instru- 
ment for extracting bullets from wounds, 
so called from its inventor, Alphonso Ferri 
of Kaples. It consists of three arms, which 
close by a ring, and open when it is drawn 
back. 

Alphonsme (al-fon'sin), a. Of or pertaining 
to any person of the name of Alphonso.— 
Alphonsme tables, astronomical tables pub- 
lished in 14SS and succeeding yeai-s, under 
the patronage of Alphonso X., king of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 

Alp-horn (alp'horn), 7i. Same as Alpen- 
horn. 

Alphos, Alphus (al'fos, aPfus), n. [Gr. al- 
phos, white.] That species of leprosy, called 
also vitiligo, in which the skin is rough, with 
white patches and rose-coloured areolae. 

Alpia, n. See Alpist. 

Alpigene (aTpi-jen), a. [L. Alpes, the Alps, 
and gigno, genui, to produce.] Produced or 
growing in alpine regions. [Rare.] 

Alpine (aTpin), a. [L. alpinus, from AZpci?.] 
Of or pertaining to, or connected with, the 
Alps, or any lofty mountain; very high; ele- 
vated; as, alpvm plants. 

Alpine (aTpin), n. A plant, as for instance 
a land of strawberry, growing on lofty 
hills. 

Alpinery (al-pin'er-i), n. A place in a garden 
or pleasure-ground, specially adapted for 
the cultivation of alpine plants. 

Alpist, Alpia (aTpist, aTpi-a), n. The seed 
of the canary-grass {Phalaris canariensis), 
raised largely in the Isle of Thanet for feed- 
ing birds, especially canaries ; the seed of 
various species of Alopecurus, or foxtail- 
grass also used for feeding birds. 

Alqilier (aTker), a [Fr. from Pg. alquiere, 
and that from Ar. al-lcayl, a measure pro- 
perly of grain, from Mia, to measure grain. ] 
A dry as well as a liquid measure in Portu- 
gal, containing half an ahnude, or about 2 
gallons. 

Aiquifou, AlCLUifore (iilTd-fb, al'ki-for), n. 
[Fr. alqidfo'ux, Sp. of Arabic origin.] 

A sort of lead ore found in Cornwall, used 
by potters to give a green varnish to their 
wares, and called potter’s ore. A small 
mixture of manganese gives it a blackish 
hue. Called also Arq^iifoux. 

Already (al-redfi), ad 1 ?. [AZZ and read?/. See 
Ready.] Before the present time ; before 
some specified time, either futui*e, present, 
or past, 

Elias is come already. Mat. xvn. is. 

Joseph was in Egypt already. Ex. i. 5. 

It has reference to past time, but may beiised 
for a future past ; as, when you shall arrive 
the business will be already completed, or 
will have been completed already. 

Alst (als), adu or conj. [Corrupted from A. Sax. 
eall-kua, alsivd, that is, all-so; whence also 
and as.] 1. Also; likewise.— 2. As. 

Alsatian (al-sa'shi-an), a. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the province of Alsace (G, Msass), in 
Germany.— 2. Of or pertaining to Alsatia, 
formerly a cant name for Whitefriara, a 
district'in London between the Tliames and 
Fleet Street, and adjoining the Temple, 
which, possessing certain privileges of sanc- 
tuary, became for that reason a nest of mis- 
chievous characters, who were generally 
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obnoxious to the law. These privileges it 
derived from having been an c.stablishinent 
of the Carmelite.^ oi' ‘White Friars (founded 
in 1241), and James I. confirnn'J and added 
to them by charter in 1008. They were 
abolished in 1007. The name Alsatia is a 
Latinized form of Alsace, a Gerauin pro- 
vince on the frimtiers of France, which, 
like onr own ‘ debatable land,’ was a harbour 
for necessitous or troublesome characters 
from both countries. 

Alsatian (al-sa'shi-an), n. 1. A native or 
inhabitant of the province of Alsace (G. 
Elsass), in Germany.— 2. An inhabitant of 
Alsatia, or WhiteiTiars, London. 

Al-segno (al-sa'uyo), vL [It.] In to 
the sign: a direction to tlic performer that 
. he must return to that portion of the piece 
I marked with the sign and concliule with 
I the first double bar which follows, or go on 
I to the word Fine, or the pause 
, Alsilce - clover (al ' sik - klO ' vor). n . [From 
! Alsikc, a place in Sweden.] A species of 
1 clover (r>ayb? i u mJiybridinn L with pinkish or 
' whitefiowens. It is called Jiybrid clover from 
' being apparently intermediate between 
pratense, or common red, and T. repens, 
white or Dutch clover. It is a good pasture 
plant. 

Al sirat(alscTat),'n. [Ar.] liiMuJianimedan 
theol the bridge extending over the aby.ss of 
hell which must be crossed by every one on 
his journey to heaven. It is finer than a hair, 
as sharp as the edge of a sword, and liesct 
with thorns on either side. The righteous 
will pass over with ease and swiftness, but 
the wicked will fall into hell below. 

Also (aTso), adv. and eonj. [A ll and so. A. Sax. 
eall-swCt, ealsivd, alsivd, from eall, eal, all, 
the whole, and swCt, so. See Als, A^.] 1. In 
like manner; likewise. 

As the blame of ill-succeedinti things 

Shall light on you, so light the harmes also. Old play. 

2. In addition; too; further. 

God do so to me, and more also: for thou Shalt 
surely die. i Sara. xiv. 44. 

Alsophila (al-s6'fi-la), n. [Gr. alsos, a grove, 
(mdphiko, to love— from the habitat of the 
plant.] A genus of tropical cyatheaceous 
ferns, often becoming magnificent trees, dis- 
tinguished from the allied forms by having 
no indusium to the sorus. -1. excelsa of 
Norfolk Island rises to the height of SO feet. 
Alstroenieria(al-strti-me'ri-a), n. [In honour 
of Baron Claudius j-, a Swedish bot- 

anist. 3 A beautiful genus of South American 
plantSjUat. order Amaryllidaeeie, much culti- 
vated in our greenhouses. 

Alt (alt). In masi c, a term applied to the high 
notes of the scale. 

Altaic, Altaian (al-tfi'ik, al-ta'yun), a. Per- 
taining to the Altai, a vast range of moun- 
tains 'extending in an easterly direction 
through a considerable part of Asia, and 
forming part of the boumlary l^etween the 
Russian and Chinese dominions. — Altaic or 
Altaian family of languages, a family of 
languages occupying a portion of Nortiiem 
and Eastern Europe, and nearly the whole 
of Northern and Central Asia, together with 
some other regions, and divided into five 
branches, the Vgrian or Finno-Hungarian, 
Saraoyedic, Turkic, Mongoiic, and Tungusic. 
Also called Scythian, Ural-Altaic, Tataric, 
and Turanian. 

Altair (aTta-er), n. The Arabic name for « 
Aquihe, the most important star in the con- 
stellation Aquila. It is one of the stars of 
which the limar distances are calculated and 
tabulated in the Nautical Almanac, and is 
therefore useful in fimling the longitude. 
Altaite (al-ta'it), n. A mineral found, with 
petzite,inthe A/toiMountains. It e(a'isisfcsof 
lead and tellurium, with a small proportion 
I of silver. 

; Altambour (al-tam-bor'), n. [Ar. al, the, and 
1 tumbfir, a kind of lute or guitar, a tliaun.] 
A large Spanish or Sloorish drum. 
.Mtar"(aFter), n. [L. alia re, from a root seen in 
I. a?ti<ij,high,] 1. Anelevatedplaceunwhich 
sacrifices were offered or incense burned to 
a deity. The earliest altars wore turf mounds, 
large flat-topped stones, or tjther rude eleva- 
tions, natural or artificial ; but when tem- 
ples came to be built altars were made of 
hewn stone or marble, and became pnjgre.s- 
1 sivedy more and more adorned, Greek and 
. Roman altars were round, tri;u3gular, or 
I square in form, often adt >rned wi tU sculpture 
j of the most tasteful and ciabm'ate de.serip- 
I tion, and bearing iiiscrirdlon.s. T'he Jews 
i had the altar of bunit-ort'miiig, which stood 
j at the entrance to the tabernacle, and after- 
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Nvardg occupied n correspoiidiug site in the ; 
tcmpio, and the altar of incense, which stood | 
in the holy place. Both were made of shittim- 



wood, and the former was overlaid with brass, 
the latter Avitli gold. --2. In some Christian 
churches the term applied to the commun- 
ion-table, In the primitive church it was of 
wood, subsequently of stone, marble, or 
bronze, adorned with rich architectural orna- 
ments, sculptures, and paintings. With the 
introduction of Gothic art altar architecture 
ac(iuired a new and exalted character, the 
simple table being now often developed into 



Gohaic Altar.— Church of St. Waudru, Mons. 


a structure pointing heavenward, magnifl- 
cent as a whole, and full of symbolic mean- 
ing. See Altar-table, 

Altarage (n.l't6r-aj), n. 1. Offerings made 
upon an altar or to a church. ~2. The pro- 
fits arising to priests from oblations, gifts, 
or dues on account of the altar ; the small 
tithes. Called also Altar-dues. —Z. In Scot- 
land, formerly an endo^\ment granted for 
the saying of masses at a particular altar 
for deceased friends. 

Altar-bread (gPter-bred), n. Bread pre- 
pared for the eucharist. According to the 
use of the Roman Catholic Church it is 
round and unleavened and stamped with 
an IHS or a crucifix. 

Altar-card (grter-kard), n. A printed or 
written transcript of certain portions of the 
communion service for the use of the priest 
officiating at the altar. 

Altar-carpet (aPt^r-kfir-pet), n. Same as 
Altar-Glotk. 

Altar-cloth (aPter-kloth), n. The cloth that 
covers the altar, and hangs do^vn in front, 
the portion hanging clown in front being 
called the anlependium, and that which 
covers the top the super-frontal. 
Altar-dues (aRter-duz), n. pi. Same as 
Altarage, 1. 

Altar-fire (arter-fir), n. Eire on an altar. 
Altar-frontal (fiPter-front-al), n. Same as 
Ant&pendium. 

Altar-hearse (art^r-hers), n. A teim some- 
times applied to the frame supporting a 


temporarj' canopy erected over an altar oh 
special solemnities. Mev. F. G. Lee. 

Altar-horn (aPter-horn), n. One of the 
western corners of the altar. The north 
corner is called the Gospel horn, the southern 
the Epistle horn. Mev. F. G. Lee. 

Altarist, Altar-thane (aPter-ist, al't^r- 
than), n. In old law, an appellation given 
to the priest to whom the altarage belonged; 
also, a chaplain. 

Altar-ledge (aPter-lej), n. A step or ledge 
behind an altar, on which the cross, candle- 
sticks, and flower-vases are placed. Mev. F. 
G. Lee. 

Altar-piece (aPter-pes), n, A painting or 
piece of sculpture placed behind or above 
an altar in a church; also the decorative 
portion of an altar. 

Altar-rail (aPter-ral), n. The low rail or 
balustrade which fences off the sanctuary 
from the choir in the chancel. 

Altar-screen, (al'ter-skren), n. In arch. 
(a) the partition of stone, wood, or metal, 
behind the high altar, separating the choir 
from the east end of the building. (&) The 
shrine or tabernacle work inclosing the 
painted or sculptured altar-piece. 

Altar-side Od't^sr-sid), n. That part of the 
altar which faces the congregation. 

Altar-stairs (aPter-starz), n. pi. Stairs lead- 
ing up to an altar. 

The great world’s altar-stairs. 

That slope thro’ darkness up to God. Tennyson, 

Altar-stole (aPt^r-stdl), n. A mediaeval 
ornament shaped like the ends of a stole, 
which hung down in front of the altar- 
cloth. Mev. F. G. Lee. 

Altar-table (aPt^r-ta'bl), n. A table, gene- 
rally of wood, and supported on four legs, 
on which, in the Church of England, the 
communion elements are placed ; the com- 
munion table. At first this table v/as placed 



Wooden Altar-table, time of James I St. Clement’s 

Church, Townstall, Devonshire. 


by the Reformers in the situation occupied 
by the old stone altars, namely, attached to 
an eastern wall. This position gave umbrage 
to the Puritans, and Cromwell caused it to 
be removed to the middle of the chancel, 
and to he surrounded with seats for the 
communicants. At the Restoration it was 
almost universally replaced in its ancient 
position. When used it is covered with a 
white linen cloth. 

Altar-tbane. See Altarist. 

Altar-tomb (al't6r-tbra), n. In arch, a raised 
tomb, or monument surmounting a tomb, 
having a general resemblance to an altar: 



Tomb of the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathedral, 


altar-tombs are frequently surmounted by 
a recumbent effigy. 

Altar- vase (aPt^r-vaz), n. A vase for hold- 
ing flowers to decorate the altar. 


Altar-vessel (aPter-ves'el), n. One of the 
vessels used in the services of the altar, 
namel.7j the chalice, paten, and ciborium. ’ 
Altar-wall (aPtdr-wi^l), n. The wall Imhind 
an altar. 

Altar-wise (fiPter-wiz), adv. Placed in the 
manner of an altar, that is, with its ends 
towards the north and south. A hp. Laud. 
Altazimuth (alt-az'i-miith), n. [Abbrev. of 
altit'ude-azw'Luth.} In astron. a telescope so 
arranged as to be capable of being turned 
round horizontally to any point of the com- 
pass, and so differing from a transit-circle, 
which is fixed in the meridian. The altazi- 
muth is brought to bear upon objects by 
motions affecting their altitude and azi- 
muth. Called also ail AUitude-and-azimuth 
Instrument. 

Alter (alter), v.t. [L.L. altero, to change, 
from L.aZfef,anothei'of two— madeup of root 
al, another, seen in alius, Gr. alios, another, 
and compar. suffix ter, seen in L. icter, 
whether, Gr. heteros, another ~ E. fficr in 
other, Arc.] 1. To make some change in; to 
make different in some particular; to vary 
in some degree, without an entire change. 

My covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing 
that is gone out of my lips. Ps. Ixxxi.v, 34. 

2. To change entirely or materially ; as, to 
aZfcr an opinion. 

She promised that no force. 

Persuasion, no, nor death could her, 

Tennyson. 

S.f To exchange, ^She that would alter ser- 
vices with thee.’ Shak.—Aj To agitate. 
‘Altered and moved inwardly.’ Alilton.— 
Altered strata, in geol. strata whose con- 
stituent mineral elements have undergone 
physical and chemical change, under the 
influence of heat and moisture, percolation 
of mineral solutions, or of pressure. See 
Metamorphic Mocks under Metamorphic. 
Alter, Change. In general alter is to change 
partially, while change is more commonly 
to substitute one thing for another, or to 
make a material difference in a thing. 
Alter (gPter), v.i. To become, in some re- 
spects, different; to vary; to change, ‘The 
law of the Medes and Persians, wMch altereth 
not,’ Ban. vi. 8. 

Love is not love which alters. Shak. 

Alterability (gPter-a-biPl-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being susceptible of alteration. 
Alterable (siPt^r-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
altered, varied, or made different. 
Alterablehess (gl'ter-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being alterable or admitting alter- 
ation; variablenes.s. 

Alterably (aPt^r-a-bli), acEr, In an alterable 
manner; so as to be altered or varied. 
Alterage t (gPt6r-aj), n. [ Prom alo, a Utum 
j or altum,^ to feed, or from alter, another.] 
The nourishing or fostering of a cliild. Siir 
J. Davies. 

Alterantt ([gPt&Nant), (». Altering; gradu- 
ally changing. ‘Whether the body be alter- 
ant ox alteted.' Bacon. 

Alterant (gPter-ant), n. An alterative (which 
see). [Rare.] 

Alteratet (gPt^r-at), p. and a. 1. Altered; 
changed.— 2. Pickle; changeable. Chaucer. 
Alteration (gl-tdr-a'shon), n. [L. alteratio. 
See Alter.] The act of altering, making 
different, or of varying in some particular ; 
the state of being altered ; also, the change 
made, or the loss^or acquisition of qualities 
not essential to the form or nature of a 
thing. 

Appias Claudius admitted to the senate the sons of 
those who had been slaves; by which, and succeeding' 
alterations, that council degenerated into a most 
corrupt body. Ssoift. 

Alterative (al'ter-at-iv), a. Causing altera- 
tion; having the power to alter; especially, 
in med. having the power to restore the 
healthy functions of the body, witliout sen- 
sible evacuations. 

Alterative (al'ter-at-iv), n. A medicine, as 
mercury, iodine, Ac., which, administered 
in small doses, gradually induces a change 
in the habit or constitution, and impercep- 
tibly alters disordered secretions and ac- 
tions, and restores healthy functions with- 
out producing any sensible evacuation by 
perspiration, purging, or vomiting. 
Altercate (al'ter-kat), v.i. [L. alter cor, al- 
tercatus, to wrangle, from alte7% another. ] 
To contend in words ; to dispute with zeal, 
heat, or anger; to wrangle. 

Altercation ( al-ter-ka'shon ), n. [ L. alter- 
oatio. See Altercate.] The act of alter- 
eating; warm contention in %vords; dispute 
carried on with heat or anger; controversy; 
wrangle- ‘As if the constitution of our 
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country were to be always a subject rather 
of altercation than enjoyment.’ B-urke. 
Alter ego (al'ter e'go). [L.] Another or 
second I; another self: a title sometimes 
applied to a person who has full powers to 
act for another, as to a Spanish viceroy 
when exercising regal power. It was applied 
to the crown-prince at Naples when he was 
appointed vicar-general during an insurrec- 
tion in July, 1820. 

Alterity (al-ter'i-ti), n. [L. alter, another.] 
State or quality of being another, or differ- 
ent. [Rare.] 

Vour ourness is but the feeling of otherness {al- 
terihh rendered intuitive, or alterity visuali3'' repre- 
sented. Coleridge. 

Altern (ahtern), a. [L. alternus, from alter, 
another. ] 1. 1 Acting hy turns; alternate. 

The greater (light) to have rule by day, 

The less by night, Milton. 

2. In crystallography, exhibiting on two 
parts, an upper and a lower part, faces 
which alternate among themselves, hut 
which, when the two parts are compared, 
correspond with each other.— hase, 
in trigon. a term used in distinction from 
the true base. Thus, in oblique triangles, 
the true base is the sum of the sides, in 
which case the difference of the sides is the 
alteni base; or inversely, when the true base 
is the difference of the sides, the sum of the 
sides is the altem base. 

Alternacy (al-ter 'na-si), n. The state of 
being alternate; performance by turns. 
[Rare.] 

The alternacy of rhymes in a stanza gives a variety 
that may support the poet, without the aid of music, 
to a greater length. Mitford, 

Alternal (al-terhial), a. Alternative. [Rare.] 
Alternally (al-ter'nal-li), adc. By turns. 
[Rare.] 

Their men obeyed 

AUernally both generals’ commands. May. 
Alternant (al-ter’nant), a. Alternating; spe- 
ciftcally, in geol. composed of alternate 
layers, as some rocks. 

Alteniat(al-ter-na),n. [Fr., from L. alterno, 
altematuin, to alternate.] In diplomacy, a 
right in virtue of which several states, in 
order to preserve the equality between 
them, take each in turn the first place; for 
example, in the signature of treaties. 
Alternate (al-ter'nat), a. [L, alternatus. 
See Altern.] 1. Being hy turns; following 
one another in succession of time or place; 
hence, reciprocal. 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise. Po/e. 


Specifically, in hot. (a) placed on opposite 
sides of an axis on a 
different level ; as, al- 
ternate leaves. (&) 

Placed between other 
bodies of the same or 
different whorls, as in 
an umhellifer, where 
the stamens are alter- 
nate with, that is be- 
tween, the petals.— 

2. Belonging to a series 
between every pair in 
which a member of 
another series inter- 
venes ; having one 
intervening between 
each pair; every se- 
cond; as, only the alter- 
nate lines should be read; the odd numbers 
form one series of alternate numerals, the 



Alternate Leaves. 


even numbers another.— 3. Consisting of al- 
ternate parts or members, proceeding by al- 
ternation; as, an alternate series; alternate 
rhyming; alternate -pTopovtion.— Alternate 
anglest in geom. the internal angles made 
oy two lines with 
a third, on oppo- 
site sides of it. If 
the two lines are 
parallel, the al- 
ternate angles are 
equal. Thus, if 
the parallels A B, 
c B he cut hy the 
ImeEF, the angles 
AGH, GHB, as 
also the angles b G H and G H c, are called 
alternate angles.— Alteymate proportio?i, the 
equal proportion that subsists bet^veen the 
alternate members of the pairs of a series of 
proportionals. Thus, if a:b::c:d; then, 
by alternate proportion, a :g ::b : d. —Alter- 
nate quarters, in her. the first and fourth 
quarters, and the second and third, which 
are usually of the same imivcce.— Alternate 
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generation, in zool. that modification of gen- 
eration by which the young do not resemble 
their parent, but their grand-parent or some 
remote ancestor: called also Heterogenesis, 
Metagenesis, and Xemgenesis. See Hetero- 
GENESIS.^ 

Alternate (al-ter'nat), n. l. That wMch 
happens by turns with something else ; vi- 
cissitude. [Rare.] 

Rais’d in pleasure, or repos’d in ease, 
Grateful al(e 7 ‘naies of substantial peace. 

Prior. 

2 . In American Presb. Ch. one who takes 
the place of another in performing duty; a 
substitute. 

Alternate (al’ter-nat or al-t6r'nat), iit pret. 

& pp. alternated; ppr. alternating. [L. al- 
terno, alternaium, to do first one thing then 
a second. See Alter.] 1. To perfom by 
turns, or in succession. 

Who in their course 

Melodious hymns about the sovereign throne 

all nightlong. Milton. 

2. To cause to succeed or follow one an- 
other in time or place reciprocally ; to in- 
terchange reciprocally. 

The most high God . . . alternates the disposition 
of good and evil. Ob. Grere. 

Alternate (aFt6r-nat or al-t6r'nat), v.i. To 
follow one another in time or place recipro- 
cally: often followed by icith; as, the flood 
and ebb tides alternate with each other. 
‘Different species alternating with each 
other.’ Kb'wcm. 

Rage, shame, and grief alternate in his breast. j 
y. Philips. \ 

Alternately (al-t6rhiat-li), adv. In an al- 
ternate manner: (a) in reciprocal succes- 
sion; by turns, so that each is succeeded by I 
that which it succeeds, in the same way j 
as night follows day and day follows night. : 
(6) With the omission or intervention of one i 
between each pair; as, read the lines alter- ; 
nately; in French prosody male and female i 
rhymes follow one another in couplets ail- 
ternately.— Alternately pinnate, in hot. a ‘ 
term used when the leaflets of a pinnate ' 
leaf are placed on the one side of a common 
petiole, opposite the spaces on the other 
side. 

Alternateness (al-tdr'nat-nes),n. The state 
or quality of being alternate, or of foUouung 
in succession. 

Alternation (al-t^r-na'shon), n. 1. The act 
of alternating, or state of being alternate ; 
the reciprocal succession of things in time 
or place; the act of followng and being fol- 
lowed in succession; as, we observe the al- 
ternation of day and night, cold and heat, 
summer and winter. — 2. In math, (a) the 
different changes or alterations of orders 
in numbers ; called more commonly Per- 
mxdation. (b) Alternate proportion. See 
under ALTERNATE. —3. In eJmreh ritual, 
the response of the congregation speaking 
alternately with the minister.— Affemafion 
of genera tion. See Alternate Generation 
under Alternate, 

Alternative ( al - t6r 'na-tiv), a. [Fr. alter- 
■natif. ] 1. Offering a choice or possibility of 
one of two tilings. 

The conscience of mankind, and the voice alike of 
philosophy and of religion, reject with equal horror 
his (J. S. Mill’s) alterftative solution of the origin of 
evil, that the Creator of the xvorld is either the author 
of evil or the slave of it. Ed. Reo. 

2.t Alternate; reciprocal. Holland.— 3. In 
bot applied to the ajstivation or arrange- 
ment of the flower-buds of plants, where 
the inner whorl alternates with the outer. 
Alternative (al-t6r^na-tiv), n. A choice be- 
tween two things, so that if one is taken the 
other must be left, or a possibility of one of 
two things, so that if one is false the other 
must be true. The things in question are 
also called alternatives, and in strictness the 
word cannot be applied to more than two 
things, -and when one thing only is offered 
for choice, it is said there is no alternative. 

Between these alternatives there is no middle 
ground. Cra^tch. 

Alternatively (al-ter'na-tiv-li), In an 

alternative manner; in a manner that ad- 
mits the choice or possibility of one out of 
two things, ^ 

Alternativeness (al-t^r'na-tiv-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being alternative. 
Altemityt (al-ter'ni-ti), n. Succession by 
turns; alternation. ‘ The alternity and vi- 
cissitude of rest.* Sir T. Browne. 
Alt2l£ea(al-the’a), n. [Dr. althaia, from althn, 
or althaino, to heal.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Malvaceie, including the holly- 
hock (A. rosea), and the marsh-mallow (A. ] 
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q§emalis). The so-called A.frutex of the 
gardens does not belong to the genus, Imt is 
a Hibiscus (E. svria<?us). 

Althein, Altheine (al-the'in), ». 
or C 4 H 6 S 20 s.)^ a white crystallizalffe sub- 
stance contained in the root of the mallow 
(AltJma ojUcinalis) and asparagus; aspara- 
gin (which see). 

Although (.al-THbO, conj. [All and thought- 
comp. albeit. See Thoi’gh.] Grant all this; 
be it so; allow all; suppose that; admit all 
that; notwithstanding.™ Though, 
These words approach very nearly iu mean- 
ing. Although is perhaps the stronger and 
more pronounced, bringing the adversative 
proposition into greater prominence. It is, 
therefore, generally prefeiTed to commence 
a sentence. 

Although all shall be otTended, yet will r.ot I. 

Mark .xiv, 29. 

The sound of love makes your soft heart .afraid, 

And guard itself, though but a child invade. 

IFaller. 

Altiloqueneet (al-tiro-kwens),n, [See Alti- 
LOQUENT.] Lofty speech; pompous lan- 
guage. Bailey. 

Altiloquentt (al-tibo-kweut), a. [L. altm, 
high, and loquens, loquentis, ppr. of loquor, 
to speak. ] High-sounding ; pompons in lan- 
guage. Ash. 

Altimeter (al-tim’et-er), n. [L. altus, high, 
and Gr. metron, measure.] An instrument 
for taking altitudes by geometrical princi- 
ples, as a quadrant, sextant, or theodolite. 

Altimetry (al-tim'et-ri), oi. The art of as- 
certaining altitudes by means of an alti- 
meter, and by trigonometrical principles 
■without actual mensuration. 

Altincar (al-tinlvar),n. [SeeTiNCAL.] Crude 
borax, employed in refining metals; tincal 
(%vhich see). 

Altiscope (arti-skop), 31 . [L. altus, high, and 
Gr. slcopeo, to look at.] An instrument con- 
sisting of an arrangement of lenses and mir- 
rors in a vertical telescopic tube, by means 
of which a person is able to overlook objects 
intervening between himself and the object 
he desires to see. When the sections of the 
tube are extended, the view is received upon 
an upper mirror placed at an angle of Jo' 
and reflected thence down the tube to a 
lower mirror, where it is seen by the ob- 
server. 

Altisonant, Altisonous (al-tis'o-nant, al- 
tis'o-nus), a. [I. altus, high, and sonans, 
sounding, from sonus, sound.] High-sound- 
ing; lofty or pompous, as language. * Alti- 
sonant phrases.’ Evelyn. 

Altitonant ( al - tit 'o- mint), a. [L. altus, 
high, and tono, to thunder.] Thundering 
from on high; high-thundering. [Rare and 
poetical.] 

Altitude (aTti-tud), n. [L. altitudo— altus, 
high, and tudo, a common termination de- 
noting state, condition ,or maimer. ] 1. Space 
extended upward ; height ; the elevation of 
an object above its foundation, the ground,, 
or a given level; or the elevation of one ob- 
ject above another: as, the altitude of a 
mountain or column; the altitude of a 
cloud, or of a bird above a tree.— 2. The 
elevation of a point, or star, or other ob- 
ject above the horizon, measured by the arc 
of a vertical intercepted between such point 
and the horizon. It is either upparcaf, or 
true. Apparent altitude is that w’hich ap- 
pear.s by observations made at any place on 
the surface of the earth; true altitude, that 
which results by coiTecting the apparent 
for refraction, parallax, and dip of the 
horizon.— 3. Highest point or degree. 

He did it to please his mother, and to he partly 
proud; which he is, even to altitude of his vir- 
tue. Shah. 

4. Elevation of spirit, especially from liquor; 
haughty air: in this sense generally used in 
the plural. 

The man of law began to get into his altitudes. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

—Accessible altitude, the altitude of an ob- 
ject whose base we can have access to, so 
as to measure the distance between it and 
the station from which the measure is to ]>e 
taken. — Inaccessible altitude, the altit'ude 
of an object whose base cannot be ap- 
proached.— JJe/racfmn of altitude, an arc 
of a vertical circle, by which the true alti- 
tude of a heavenly body is increased, on atj 
count of refraction. — Parallax of altitudi 
See VARAnTKX.— Altitude, or elevation of 
the pole, the arc of the meridian intercepted 
betw’een the polo and the horizon. It is 
equal to the latitude of the place.— i¥e7V 
dian altitude, an arc of the meridian be- 


w, wig; wh, loAig; zh, azure.— See Ret. 
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tween the horizon and any star or point on 
the meridian. . V 

Altituciinarian (arti-th>di-na' n-an), a. 
Aspiring. Coleridge. C^are.] , . , 

Altivoiant (al-tiVo-lant), a. [L. alius, high, 
and volans, flying.] Flying high. Batley. 

AllMal'to or iil'to). [It., from L. altus, 
hio-h.j High; a common element in terms 
iu’music and art, derived from the Italian ; 
as, cdtO'Tipieno, alto-rilievo. 

Alto (ahto or aVto), n. [So called from being 
higher than the tenor, to which in old music 
the melodv was assigned.] In music, (a) 
Same as Contralto, (b) The instrument 
called in England the tenor-violin, and by 
the Italians the viola. 

AltO'Clef (al'to-klof), n. In music, the C clef, 
placed upon the third line of the staff, in 
order that the notes proper for the alto 
imice may be conveniently represented. 
Alto-fagotto (al'td-fag-got"to), 71. A wind 
musical instrument of wood, one of the 
forms of the bassoon, played with a reed 
mouthpiece. 

Altogoiher (^1-tii-geTH'er), adv. [All and 
together.] Wholly; entirely; completely; 
quite. 

Every man at his best state is altogsther vanity. 

Ps. xxxix. 5, 

Altometer (al-tom'etAr), n. Same as Alti- 
7mter (which see). 

Alto-relievo ( al'to*re“le"vo), n. Same j 
Alto-rilievo (which see). 

Alto-rilievo (al't 6 >re-le-a"vo). [It. See Alto 
and Belief.] High relief: a term applied in 
regard to sculptured Agm-es to express that 
they stand out boldly from the back-ground, 
projecting more than half their thickness 
without being entirely detached; thus a 
piece of sculpture is said to be an alto-rilievo 
.or in alto-rilievo. In mezzo -rilievo, or 



Alto-rilievo— Battle of Centaurs and Lapithae. 


middle relief, the projection is one-half, and 
in basso-rilievo, or bas-relief, less than one- 
half. Alto-rilievo is further distinguished 
from mezzo-rilievo by some portion of the 
figures standing usually quite free from the 
surface on which they are carved, while in 
the latter the figures though rounded are 
not detached in any part. Frequently, 
though less properly, spelled Alto-relievo. 
AltO-ripieno (artS-re-pe-a'ho). [It.] In nms. 
a tenor part in a great chorus, used only in 
particular places. 

Alto-viola (af to-vfd-la or El'to-ve'd-la), 71. 
[It.] The tenor instrument of the violin 
family. 

Altruism (artro-izia), 71 . [It. altrui, Fr. 
autriU, others^ from L. alter, another.] A 
term first employed by the Positivists, or 
followers of the French philosopher Comte, 
to signify devotion to others or to humanity: 
the opposite of seljUshness. 

Altruist (al'trb-ist), 71. One who practises 
or advocates altruism. 

Altruistic (al-trb-ist'ik), a. Pertaining or 
relating to altruism ; regardful of others ; 
having regard to the well-being or best in- 
terests of others : opposed to selfish. 
Aludel(aru-del), 71. [Fr. andSp.] In old chein. 
a vessel somewhat resembling the ancient 
alembic, used for sublimating mercury. 
Alula (al-u'la), n. [L,, dim. of ala, a wing.] 
In oriiith. the bastard wing or winglet, con- 
sisting of a group of stiff feathers attached 
to the bone of the wing that represents the 
thumb. 

Alum (aVum), 7i. [L. alumeji.] A general 
name for a class of double sulphates con- 
taining aluminium and such metals as potas- 
sium, ammouiiim, iron, &c. Common or 


potash alum has the formula H A1 2804 , 4 - 
12 Ha 0. It is produced by adding potassium 
sulphate or chloride to crude aluminium 
sulphate obtained from alum shale by the 
action of sulphuric acid, or by roasting shale 
which contains alumina and pyrites, where- 
by the sulphur of the latter is oxidized to 
sulphuric acid, which, acting on the alu- 
mina, produces aluminium sulphate. Alum 
crystallizes in beautiful octahedra which 
are white, transparent, and very astringent. 
Alum is of great use in medicine and the 
arts. In medicine it is used as an astrin- 
gent— internally, in hemoptoe,diaiTha 2 a,and 
dysentery ; externally, as a styptic applied 
to bleeding vessels, and as an escharotic. 
In the arts it is nsed in dj^eing, as a mor- 
dant to fix colours ; in making candles, for 
hardening the tallow; in tanning, for re- 
storing the cohesion of skins ; in baking it 
is employed to whiten bread. It occurs in 
a native state only in small quantities. 
Alum (ahum), v.t. To steep in or impreg- 
nate with a solution of alum. 

Alumeu (aFu-men), n. [L.] Alum (which 

Allimma (al-u'min-a), «. (AI 2 O 3 .) The oxide 
of aluminium, the most abundant of the 
earths. It is widely diffused over the globe 
in the shape of clay, loam, and other similar 
substances; the adamantine spar, the ruby, 
corundum, and sapphire are alumina nearly 
pure and crystallized. In these forms alu- 
mina is, next to the diamond, the hardest 
substance loiown. Its great value in the 
arts depends on its affinity for vegetable 
colouring matters and animal fibres. It 
forms the base of the lakes in dyeing, and 
acts also as a mordant. 

Alumiue (nTu-min), n. Same as Alumina. 
Alumintferous (al-fi'min-if'Ar-us), a. Con- 
taining or affording almn, alumina, or alu- 
minium. 

Aluminiform (al-u-minfi-form), a. Having 
the foim of alum, alumina, or aluminium. 
Aluminite (al-u'min-it), n. Hydrous sul- 
phate of alumina, a mineral that occurs in 
small roundish or reniform masses. Its 
colour is snoiv-white or yellowish-white. 
Aluminium, Aluminum (al-u-min'i-um, 
al-u'niin-um), n. Chemical sym. Al. At. wt. 
= 27 '5; sp. gr. 2*6 nearly. The metallic 
base of alumina; a white metal with a 
bluish tinge, and a lustre somewhat resem- 
bling, but far inferior to, that of silver. It 
does not occur native, but is extracted for 
the purposes of commerce from several min- 
erals. Being light, hard, tenacious, ductile, 
malleable, and not liable to tarnish in the 
air or under the action of water, hot or cold, 
or of sulphuretted hydrogen, it is employed 
for many purposes either by itself or in the 
preparation of alloys, and its use is rapidly 
extending.— Afurntniam bro7ize, an alloy of 
aluminium and copper having valuable pro- 
perties. One variety of it, called aluminium 
gold, is of a pale gold colour, harder than 
bronze, and susceptible of a fine polish. It 
is extensively made into watch chains and 
trinkets. 

Aluminous (al-u'min-us), a. Pertaining to 
or containing alum or alumina, or partaking 
of the same properties; as, alu7ninous min- 
erals or waters. 

Alumisli (al'um-ish), a. Having the nature 
of alum; somewhat resembling alum. 
Alumnus (a-lum'nus),n. pi. Alumni (a-lum'- 
ni). [L. alumnus, a nursling, disciple, from 
alo, to nourish.] A pupil; one educated at 
a seminary or university; a graduate or 
undergraduate of a university, regarded as 
his alma mater. 

Alum-rock (al'um-rok), n. Same as Alurn- 
stone. 

Alum-root (aFum-rbt), 71. A name given to 
the astringent root of several plants, as 
Heuchera americaifui. 

Alum-schist, Alum-slate (aFum-shist, aF- 
um-slat), 71. A thin bedded fissile rock of a 
grayish, bluish, or iron-black colour, and 
often possessed of a glossy shining lustre. 
It is chiefly composed of silica and alumina, 
and from it is obtained the largest part of 
the alum of commerce. 

Alum-Stone (aFuni-ston), n. The siliceous 
sub-sulphate of alumina and potash; a min- 
eral of a grayish or yellowish white colour, 
found at Tolfa in Italy, in secondary rocks. 
Alunogen (aFun-o-jen), n. [Fr. almi, alum, 
and G-r. gino7mi, I produce. ] JNAtive sul- 
phate of aluminium, consisting of 36 ’06 
sulphuric acid, 15 ’40 alumina, and 48*55 
water, occurring in fine capillary fibres. It 
is found in volcanic solfataras, in clays, and 
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felspar rocks containing pyrites, and as an 
efllorescence on the walls of mines and 
quarries. 

Aluret (aFur), n. [Fr. allu^'c, pace, gait, 
from aller, to go.] 1. An alley; a walk.— 

2 . A passage, gangway, or gallery in a build- 
ing. ‘ The new akire between the king’s 
chamber and the said chapel.’ Brayley.— 

3. The side pavement of a street. 

The sides of every street were covered with fresh 
of marble. T. Warton. 

Aluta (a-lfF ta), n. [L., leather dressed with 
alum.] A species of leather -stone, soft, 
pliable, and not laminated. 

Alutaceous (al-u-ta'shus), «, Of a pale 
brown colour, like that of tanned leather. 
AlUtatiOUt (al-u-ta'shon),n. [L.alu fa, tanned 
leather,] The tanning of leather. 

Alva Marina (aFva ma-rFna), n. [Corrup- 
tion for ulva wanwa, sea- weed.] A name 
given in commerce to certain dried sea- 
weeds used for stuffing mattresses, &c. 
Alveary (aFve-a-ri),n. [L. alveariwn, alveus, 
a hollow, a cavity, a bellowing vessel, and 
particularly a bee -hive, from alvus, the 
belly.] 1. A bee-hive, or something resem- 
bling a bee-hive.— 2. The hollow of the ex- 
ternal ear, or bottom of the concha where 
the wax is contained. 

Alveated (aFve-at-ed), a. Formed or vaulted 
like a bee-hive. 

Alveolar, Alveolary (aFve-o-ldr, aFve-o-la- 
ri), a. [L. alveolus, a small hollow, a socket, 
dim. of alveus, a hollow vessel. See Alve- 
ary.] Containing sockets, hollow cells, or 
pits ; pertaining to sockets, specifically the 
sockets of the teeth; as, the alveolar artery, 
—Alveolar arches, the parts of the jaws 
hollowed out by the teeth-sockets.— Afreo- 
lar processes, the processes of the maxillary 
bones containing the sockets of the teeth. 
— Alveolar st7meture, a term applied to 
minute superficial cavities in the mucous 
membranes of the stomach, esophagus, and 
small intestines. 

Alveolate (al've-o-lat), a. [L. alveolatus, 
from alveus, a hollow vessel. ] Deeply pitted, 
so as to resemble a honey-comb; having the 
surface covered with numerous deep hol- 
lows, as in the receptacle of some compound 
flowers. 

Alveole (aFve-51), 71 . Same as Alveohis. 
Alveolite (al've-o-lit), n. [L. alveolus, a 
socket.] In geol, a genus of Devonian 
corals composed of concentrically arranged 
tables of short tubes, externally angular, 
and rounded within. Page. 

Alveolus (al-ve'o-lus), n. pi. Alveoli (al-ve'- 
O'li). [L., a little hollow, dim. of alveus.] 

1 . A cell in a honey-comb or in a fossil.— 

2 . The socket in the jaw, in which a tooth 
is fixed. 

Alveus (aFv€-us), 71 . [L., a hollow vessel, 
a channel.] 1. In a7xat a tube or canal 
through which some fluid flows; especially, 
the larger part of such a tube, as the duct 
conveying the chyle to the subclavian vein. 
2 , The bed or channel of a river. 

Alviue (al'vin), a. [From L. alvus, the 
belly.] Belonging to the belly or intestines; 
relating to the intestinal excrements. — 
Alvine Q07%c7'etion, a calculus formed in the 
stomach or intestines. 

Alwayt (fiFwa), adv. vSame as Ahoa^js. 
MephibosheUi shall eat bread alTtiay at iny table. 

2 Sam. ix. lo. 

Always (gFwaz), adv. [All and way; A. Sax. 
eal, and weg, a way. Comp, algate, algates, 
from gate, a way; It. tutta via, Sjj. todas 
vias.] 1 . Ferpetually; uninterruptedly; con- 
tinually; as, Grodm always the same. 

Ev'n in heaven his (Mammon’s) looks and thoug'hts 
Were always downward bent. Milton. 

2. As often as occasion recurs; as, he always 
conies home on Saturday. 

Always the dulness of the fool is the whetstone of 
the wits. ShaA, 

Alyuedt (a-lindO, p. and a. [L. allino, to 
besmear.] Anointed. 

Alyssum, Aiysson (a-lis'sum, a-lis'son), n. 
[Gr. a, priv., and lyssa, canine madness, as 
the ancients believed it to cure hydrophobia 
and allay anger.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Crucifereo, containing several white 
or yellow flowered plants, much employed 
for decorating* rock- work, A. maritimum 
{Koniga 7naritvma) is much cultivated in 
gardens, having white and fragrant honey- 
scented flowers, to which the bees are very 
partial. Several species are cultivated under 
the name of madwort. 

Am (am). [A. Sax. eom, for hypothetical 

eo7‘77i, irtn, iS7n; compare the similar forms 
in the cognate languages, Goth, im for ism, 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; S, Sc. iey. 
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Icel Litk esrni, L. swm, 

Qr. einii, Per. am, SJcr. a5;;ii, niacle up of 
root as, to breathe, exist, be, and cog- 
nate with E. me~'L In the conjugation of 
the verb to be three different roots are em- 
ployed; seen in am, was^be.] The first 
person of the verb to 60, in the indicative 
mood, present tense. 

l am thzt lam. Ex. iii. 14, 

Auaa (ahna), n. [L. harm, Gr. harne, a 
water-bucket, a pail. See Aam.] l.Ecdes. 
(a) the vessel used for holding the wine and 
water of the eucharist. The body of the 



Anias which belonged to the Abbey of St. Denis. 

ania is sometimes formed of glass or agate, 
mounted in gold, and jewelled. N ow called 
Cruet, (b) The wine itself. — 2. t A wine 
measure. 

Amahilxtyt (am-a-bil'i-ti), u. [L. amaUUs, 
from a?no, to love.] Lovableness; amiability. 

No rules can make amability. yer. Taylor. 

Amacratic (am-a-krat'ik), a. [Gr. Kama, 
together, and kratos, power.] In photog. 
same as Amasthenia (wliich see). 

Amadou (am'a-db), n. [Fr. umadow, Ger- 
man tinder, touchwood: a word believed to 
be of Scandinavian origin; comp. Icel. mata, 
food, bait; Dan. mad, meat, made, to feed, 
to bait, the word originally meaning the 
food or bait of fire.] A soft leathery sub- 
stance used for tinder, consisting of the silky 
portion of afiingmiPolyponcs fomentarius) 
found growing on forest trees, left remain- 
ing after the plant has been deprived of its 
skin and pores by being beaten and steeped 
in saltpetre. It has been employed by sur- 
geons as a styptic. Called Black Match, 
Pyrotechnical Sponge, or German Tinder, 
on account of its inffammability. 

Amain (a-man'), adv. [Prefix a, in, on, and 
main, force. See MAIN. ] With force, 
strength, or violence; violently; furiously; 
suddenly; at once, ‘When we fled amain.* 
Milton. — Let go amain or strike amain 
0iaut.), to let fall or lower at once. 

Amaist (a-mastO, adv. Almost, [Scotch.] 

Amalgam (a-maPgam), n. [Gr. malagma, 
a soft mass, from malasso, to soften.] 1. A 
compound of mercury or quicksilver with 
another metal; any metallic alloy of which 
mercury forms unessential constituent part. 
Specifically— 2. A native compound of mer- 
cury and silver found in fine crystals in 
mines in which veins of copper and silver 
cross each other.— 3. Fig. a mixture or com- 
pound of different things. 

Amalgam t (a-maPgam), v.i. To amalga- 
mate. ‘ Quicksilver easily amalgams with 
metals.' Boyle. 

Amalgam,! Amalgamet (a-nial'gam), v.t 
To mix, as metals by amalgamation; to 
amalgamate. ‘ISTo more, sir, of gold to 
amalgame with some six of mercury.’ B. 
Jonson. 

Amalgamat (a-maPga-nia), w. Same as 
Amalgam. 

They have divided this their antalgama into a 
number of republics, Burke. 

Amalgamate (a-maFgam-at), a. United or 
coalesced; a term applied to a language the 
words of which are formed hy the coalescence 
or amalgamation of roots, as the Aryan or 
Indo-European languages. 

Amalgamate (a-mal'gam-at), 'G.t. 1, To 

compound or mix, as quicksilver %vith an- 
other metal. — 2. To mix different things to 
make a compound; to blend; to unite. 

Ingratitude is indeed their four cardinal virtues 
coznpacted and atnalgatnaled into one, Burke. 

Amalgamate (a-mal'gam-at), v. i. l. To com- 
pound or unite in an amalgam; to blend 
with another metal, as quieksiiver. Hence— 
2. To unite or coalesce, generally; as, two 


organs or pavts amalgamate as the result 
of growth. 

Amalgamation (a-mal'ga-ma"shon), n. 

1. The act or operation of compounding 

mercury with another metal; specifically, the 
process of separating gold and silver from 
their ores by combining them with mercury. 
The mercury readily dissolves these metals 
as disseminated in the minerals, and uniting 
with them separates them from the foreign 
matters. The mercury is afterwards driven 
off from the amalgam by heat.— 2. The niix- 
ing or blending of different things or races; 
the result of such mixing or blending; com- 
plete union. - 

Early in the fourteenth century the amalgamatim 
of tlie races was all but complete. Macaulay. 

3. The junction or union of two or more 
joint-stock companies into one concern. 

Amalgamator (a-maFga-ma-ter), n. One 
who or that which amalgamates. 
Amalgame.! See Amalgam, •c.t, 

Amalgamize (a-maFgam-iz), v.t. To amal- 
gamate. [Eai'e.] 

AliialpMtaiL (a-maFfi-tan),<x. Pertaining to 
Amalfi, a seaport town of Italy. —Amal~ 
phitan code, the oldest existing code of mari- 
time law% compiled during the first crusade 
by the authorities of Amalfi, which town 
then possessed considerable commerce and 
maritime power. 

Amand! (a-mand'), o.t, [L. amando—a, 
away, and mando, to conunit, to send word 
to.] To send one away. 

Amand (a-mand'), n. [Fr. amende, a fine.] 
Ill Scots law, sometimes used of a fine or 
penalty; formerly also a sum required to be 
lodged by the defender in a suit who pro- 
poned improbation, as a security that he 
did not do so merely with a view to delay 
or evasion. 

Amandine (a-man'din), n. [Fr. amande, an 
almond. See Almond.] A kind of paste or 
cold cream for chapped hands, prepared 
from almonds. 

Amandola (a-man'do-la), n. [It. and Pr., an 
almond. ] A green marble with white spots, 
having the appearance of honey-comb; of 
100 parts, 76 are mild calcareous earth, 20 
schist, and 2 iron. The cellular appearance 
proceeds from the schist. 

Amanitin, Amanitine ( a-man'i-tin ), n. 
[Gr. amanites, a sort of fungus.] An organic 
base, the supposed poisonous principle of 
certain mushrooms, as Agaricm muscarius, 
A. bulbosus, and others. 

Amanuensis (a-maiFu-en"sis),?i. pi. Aman- 
uenses {a-man'fi-en"sez). [L. a, fi’om, and 
manus, the hand=aarrws a mami, a secre- 
tary.] A person whose employment is to 
write what another dictates, or to copy what 
has been written by another. 

I had not that happy leisure ; no amanuensis, no 
assistants. Burton. 

Amaracus (a-mar'a-kus), ?i. [L., marjoram. 
See Maejoram.] Mai'joram. 

And at their feet the crocus brake like lire, 
Violet, amaracits, and asphodel. 

Lotos and lilies. Tennyson. 

Amaranth, (am'a-ranth), n. [Gr. amarantos 
—a, neg., and marainA, to decay: so called 
because wiien cropped it does not soon 
wither.] 1. A plant of the genus Amaranthus 
(which see).— 2. In poetry, an imaginary 
flower supposed never to fade. 

Immortal amaranth! a flower which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life. 

Be^an to bloom; but soon, for man’s offence. 

To heaven removed, where first it grew. Milton. 

3, A colour inclining to purple. 

Amaranthacesa (ani'a-ran-tha"se-e), n. pi. 
A nat. order of apetalous plants, chiefly in- 
habiting tropical countries, where they are 
often troublesome w’eeds. They are re- 
markable for the white or sometimes red- 
dish scales of which their flowers are com- 
posed. To this order belong the cock's- 
comb the globe -amaranth, the prince's- 
feather, and the love-lies-bleeding of our 
gardens. , ^ h 1 

Amaranthine (am-a-ranthhn). a. 1. Belong- 
ing to amaranth; consisting of, containing, 
or resembling amaranth. 

Those happy souls that dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel 
Or amaranthine bowers. Pope, 

2. Never-fading, like the amaranth of the 
poets; imperishable. 

The only amaranthine fiow'er on earth 

Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. Ctmper. 

3. Of a purplish colour. 

Amaranthus (am-a-rantlFus), n. A genus 

of plants, nat. order Amaranthaceie. The 


species are found chiefly in tro]ucal coun- 
tries, and are all annuals. The triuoloured 
species (A. tricolor), from China, has long 
been cultivated in gardens on account of 
the beauty of its variegated leaves. A. hy- 
pochondriacus is, prince's-feather; A. eauda- 
tus, love-lies-bleeding. 

Aniaritude (a-mar'i-tud), n. [L. a maritudo, 
from amarus, bitter.] Bitterness. Harvey. 
[Eai-e.j 

AiaaryIlidace0e(am-a-riFli-chV''se-e), n. 2 d. A 
nat, order of moiiocotyledonous plants, with 
six stamens and an inferior fruit, which 
comprehends the daffodil, the Guernsey 
and belladonna lilies, the .Briinsvigias ami 
blood-flowers of the Cai)e of Good Hope. 
The roots are generally bulbous, the flowers 
on a spa the, and the leaves sword-shaped. 
The bulbs of some are poisonous, especially 
those of Hmnanthus toxicarius and some 
neighbouring species, in which the Hotten- 
tots are said to dip their arrow-heads. Tlie 
bulbs of Narmssus poi'tkus and some other 
species are emetic. The genus Amaryllis 
gives the name to the order. 

Amaryllis (am-a-riFlis), n. [Female name 
in V irgii and Tb eocritus. ] A genus of plan t.s, 
comprising a great number of species and 
varieties, the type of the nat. order Amaryi- 
lidaceiB, many of which are cultivated in 
gardens for the beauty of their flowers. See 
AMARYLLIDACEiE. 

Amarytlirin, Amarythriue ( am-a-ritlF- 
rin), n. (CjoHisOy.) The bitter principle 
of ery thric acid. 

Amass (a-mas'), [Fr. amarner, It. am- 
massare, L. massa, a heap or lump. See 
Mass.] To collect into a heap; to gather a 
gi’eat quantity or number ; to accumulate ; 
as, to awiass a treasure ; to amass a great 
number of quotations. 

The life of Homer has been written by amassing 
all the traditions and hints the writers could meet 
with. Pope. 

Amass ! (a-mas'), n. An assemblage, heap, 
or accumulation. 

This pillar is nothing in effect but a medley or 
amass of all the precedent onrainents. H’ottcn. 

Amassette (am-a-set), [Fr.] In pahit- 
ing, an instrument of horn with which the 
colours are collected and scraped together 
on the stone during the process of grinding. 
Amassment (a-mas'ment), n. The act of 
amassing; a heap collected; a large quantity 
or number brought together; an accumula- 
tion. ‘ An amassme7it of imaginary concep- 
tions.' Gla7iville. 

Amasthenic (a-mas-then'ik), a. [Gr. Kama, 
together, and sthenos, strength.] In photog. 
a term characterizing a superior kind of lens 
which unites the chemical rays of light into 
one focus; amacratic. 

Amate! (a-niatO, r.t. [Prefix a, intens., and 
7imte, to daunt or weaken ; Fr. amatir, in 
O.Fr. to weaken, in Mod. Fr. to deaden, as 
gold or silver, to deprive of lustre, from 
O. Fr. mat, quelled, subdued. See Mate, 
to stupefy.] To terrify; to perplex; to 
daunt; to subdue. 

upon the wall the Pagans old and youtifj 
Stood hush’d and still, aswaferf and aznaz'd. 

Fairfax. 

Amate! (a-matO, ut. [See Mate, a com- 
panion.] To accompany; to entertain, as a 
companion. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which did them in modest wise amate. 

' Spenser. . - 

Amateur (amb-tur, am-a-ter, 6 long), 71 . 
[Fr. , from L. a7nator, a lover, from a7no, to 
love.] One who cultivates any study or art 
from taste or attachment without pursuing 
it professionally or with a view to gain; one 
who has a taste for the arts. 

Amateurish (am-a-tiVish), a. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of an amateur. ‘A con- 
descending, a7nateiinsh way.’ Dickens. 
AmateursMp (am-a-tfir'ship), 71. The char- 
acter or quality of an amateur. 

Amative (am'at-iv), a. [L. amo, a7naiU7ii, 
to love; as if through a fonn mnatims.] 
Full of love; amorous; amatory; applied to 
the faculties capable of being acted on by 
■love. 

Amativeness (anFat-iv-nes). n. In p/iren. 
that propensity which impels to sexual pms- 
sioii. Its organ is supposed to Vie in the 
back part of the head ])etwcen the mastoid 
processes. See cut Phrenology. 
Amatorial (am-a-tO'ri-al), a. [L. aumtoriv.^, 
from amo, to love.] 1. Kelatiiig to love; as, 
amatorial verses. ‘Tales of love and chiv- 
alry, amatorial sonnets,' T. Warto7t.— 
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2 . Produced by sexual intercourse. ‘ Amato- 
rial prosreny.’ I)r. E. Darwin.—d. In anat 
a term applied to the oblique muscles of the 
eye, from their use in ogling. 
iJMtorially (am-a-to'ri-al-li), adv. In an 
amatorial manner; by way of love. 
Amatoriau (am-a-to'ri-au), a. Pertaining 
to love. ‘Horace's lusory or amatorian 
odes.’ Jolmson. [Eare.J 
AiaatorioiiSt (am-a-td'ri-usX a. Pertaining 
to love. ‘The vain, amatorious poem of Sir 
Philip Sidney's ‘Arcadia.” Milton. 
Amatory (am'a-to-ri), a. Pertaining to or 
producing love ; expressive of love; amato- 
rial; as> amatory! potions. 

She could repay each amaioriy look you lent 
With interest. Byrort. 

Amaurosis (ani-a-rc/sis), n. [Gr. amaurom, 
from amauros, obscure.] A partial or com- 
plete loss of sight from loss of power in the 
optic nerve or retina, without any visible 
defect in the eye except an immovable 
pupil Sometimes the disease is periodical, 
coming on suddenly, continuing for hours 
or (lays, and then disappearing, and some- 
times it is complicated with cataract. It is 
generally incurable. Formerly and still 
sometimes called Gntta Serena; by Milton 
‘the drop serene.’ 

Amaurotic (a-ma-rot'ik), a. Pertaining to 
or affected with amaurosis. 

Amausite (am-i^'sit), n. See Petrosilex. 
Amayt (a'ma), v.t and i [O.Fr, s'esmaie7% 
to be astonished; Pr. esmaiar, esmagwr, pre- 
fi.x es for ex, and Goth, ^nagan, to have 
power, to be strong. See Dismay.] To dis- 
may; to be dismayed. ‘Whereof he dradde 
and was wmayed’ Gower. 

Amaze (a-maz'), v.t [Prefix a, on or in, and 
maze (which see). The older spelling was 
generally amase. ] 1. To confound with fear, 
sudden surprise, or wonder ; to confuse; to 
perplex. 

They shall be afraid ; they shall be mnazed at one 
another. Is. xUi. 8. 

Till the great plover’s human whistle amazed 
Her heart, and glancing round the waste, she feared 
In every wavering brake an ambuscade. Tennyson. 

2. To strike with simple astonishment, sur- 
prise, or wonder ; to astonish ; to surprise; 
as,youam(*5:fi me; I was amazed to find Mm j 
there. 

Amaze (a-maz'), n. Astonishment; confu- 
sion; perplexity arising from fear, surprise, 
or wonder; used chiefly in poetry, and nearly 
synonymous with amaz&tm7it. 

It fills me with 

To see thee, Porphyrol Keats. 

Tlie wild, bewildered gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amase. Byron. 

Amazedly (a-maz'ed-li), adv. With amaze- 
ment; in a manner that indicates astonish- 
ment. [Rare.] 

I speak amazedly; and it becomes 
My marvel and my message. Shak. 

Amazedness (a-maz'ed-nes), w. The state 
of being amazed or confounded with fear, 
surprise, or wonder; astonishment; gi'eat 
wonder. 

After a little amazedness, we were all commanded 
out of the chamber, S/tak. 

Amazeful (a-maz'fpl), a. Full of amazement; 
calculated to produce amazement. 
Amazement (a-maz'ment), n. 1. The state 
of being amazed; astonishment; confusion 
or perplexity from a sudden impression of 
surprise, or surprise mingled with terror. 

They were filled with wonder and amazement at 
that which happened unto him. Acts iii. lo. 

His words impression left 
Of much amazement to the infernal crew, 
Distracted and surprised; with deep dismay. 

Milton. 

2. t Infatuation; madness. Tfe&sien— Sm 
Astonishment, wonder, surprise, confusion, 
perplexity, admiration. 

Amazing (a-maz'ing), a. Very wonderful; 
exciting astonishment, perplexity, or terror. 
‘Fall like cmazMiy thunder.’ Shak. 
Amazingly (a-mazflng-li), adv. In an amaz- 
ing manner or degree; in a manner to excite 
astonishment, or to perplex, confound, or 
terrify; wonderfully; exceedingly; very 
much. 

If we arise to the world of spirits, our knowledge 
of them must be amazingly imperfect. Watts. 

Amazon (aiWa-zon), n. [Gr. amazon. Gen- 
erally, but probably fancifully derived from 
a, priv.,and tnazoa, a breast, from the fable 
tiiat they had the right breast removed 
that it might not interfere with the use of 
the bow.] 1. One of a fabled race of female 
warriors who are mentioned by the ancient 
Greek writers, and are said to have founded 
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an empire on the river Thermodon, in Asia 
IVIinor, on the coast of the Euxine. They 
are said to have excluded men from their 
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Amazons. — i, From Hope’s Cost, of the Ancients, 
s, From Museo Borbonico. 

society, and by their warlike enterprises to 
have conquered surrounding nations.-- 2. A 
warlike or masculine woman; a virago. 

Him (Abbe Lefevre), for want of a better, they 
suspend there: in the pale morning light: over the 
top of all Paris, which swims in one’s failing wes :— 
a horrible end! Nay, the rope broke, as French 
ropes often did; or else an amazon cut it. Carlyle. 

Amazon-ant (am^a-zon-ant), n. The For- \ 
mica rufescens, a species of ant which robs i 
the nests of other species, carrying off the | 
neuters when in the larva or pupa stage to 
its own nests, where they are brought up 
along with its own larvse by neuters stolen 
before. 

Amazonian (am-a-z5'ni-an), a. l. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling an Amazon: in the fol- 
lowing extract, smooth; beardless • 

When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him. Shak. 

2. (Applied to females.) Bold; of masculine 
manners; warlike. ‘To triumph like an 
Amazonimi trull’ Shak.—S. Belonging to 
the river Marafion (Amazon), in South 
America, or to the country lying on that 
TiYer.—Amazo7iia7i stone, a beautiful green 
felspar found in rolled masses near the 
Amazon river. 

Amhaget (ani’baj), n. [Sing, of the follow- 
ing word.] . A winding or turning, 

Ambages (am-ba'jez), n. pi [L. : prefix ambi, 
amb, about, and ago, to drive.] 1. Wind- 
ings or turnings ; hence, a circuit of words 
to express ideas which may be expressed in 
fewer words; circumlocution. 

They gave those complex ideas names, that they 
might the more easily record and discourse of things 
they were daily conversant in, without long ambages 
and circumlocution. Locke. 

2. Subterfuges; evasions. 

The other cost me so many strains, and traps, and 
ambages to introduce it. Sioift, 

Ambagious, Ambaginous (am-ba'jus, am- 
baj'i-nus), a. Circumlocutory; tedious. 
[Rare,] 

Ambagitory (am-baj'i-to-ri), a. [From am- 
ftages (which see).] Circumlocutory; round- 
about. ‘ Partaking of what scholars call the 
periphrastic and ambagitory.' Sir W. Scott. 
[Rare.] 

Ambarie ([amflia-ri), n. In India, an oblong 
seat furnished %vith a canopy and curtains, 

, to be placed on an elephant’s back for the 
I accommodation of riders. 

^ Ambary (amba-ri), ti. An East Indian 
plant, Hibiscus eannabinus. See Hibiscus. 
Ambassadet ^amflias-sad), n, [Fr,] Em- 
bassy. ‘You disgrace me in my ambassade.* 
Shak 

Ambassador (am-bas'sa-dor), n. [Fr. am- 
bassadeur, from ambassade, an embassy, a 
word which, -with the allied forms, such as 
Pr. ambaissada, ambaissat. It. ambasciata, 
ambaxada, E.t. amhassatob, ambasiata, 
&c,, is derived from the L.L. ambactia, 
‘which figures in the most ancient Low 
Latin texts with the meaning of service, 
employment, mission.’ Littri. Ambactia 
must come either from L. ambactus, a vas- 
sal, a dependant, a word used by Cassar, and 
said to be a Latinized form of a Celtic word; 
or from a Teutonic word which appears as 
GoiK aiidhahts, a servant or attendant; 
i A. Sax, ambiht, ambeht, a servant, a mes- 


senger ; Icel. amhdtt, a handmaid ; Dan. 
em&ede, office, employment; D. ambacht, 
trade, employment; G. amt, office. The 
Goth, andhahts is probably (as Pott thinks) 
from prefix and (the an in answer), and a 
root allied to Skr. to serve or honour.] 
A minister of the highest rank, employed by 
one prince or state at the court of another 
to manage the public concerns, or support 
the interests of his own prince or state, and 
representing the power and dignity of his 
sovereign or state. Ambassadors are o?’di- 
when they reside permanently at a 
foreign court, or extraordinary when they 
are sent on a special occasion. When am- 
bassador's extraordinary have full powers, 
as of concluding peace, making treaties, and 
the like, they are called plenipotentumes. 
Ambassadors are also called m-rn'istm; us, 
the French minister at the court of St. 
James’s. Envoys are ministers employed 
on special occasions, and are of less dignity 
than ambassadors. The term ambassador 
is commonly used by writers on public law 
to designate eveiy kind of diplomatic agent 
or minister. 

An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad 
for the commonwealth. Sir H. Wotion. 

[The Bpellmg Embassador is obsolete, though 
Embassy, and not Ambassy, is now always 
written.] 

Ambassadorial (am-bas'sa-d6"ri-al), a. Be- 
longing to an ambassador. 

The foreign affairs were conducted by a separate 
department, called the ambassadorial office. 

Brougham. 

Ambassadress (am-bas'sa-dres), n. [Fr. am- 
bassadrice.'] 1. The wife of an ambassador. 
2. A woman sent on a public message. 

Well, my ambassadress ... 

Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 

Ro-we. 

Ambassage t (am'bas-aj), n. An embassy. 
Ambassatrieji n. Embassy. Chaucer. 
Ambassy t (am'bas-i), n. An embassy. 
Ambe, Ambi (am'be, am'bi), n, [Gr. ambe, 
a brim.] 1. In m,ed. a superficial eminence 
on a bone. —2. In surg. an ancient mecha- 
nical contrivance for reducing dislocated 
shoulders. 

Amber (am'ber), n. [Fr, ambre, It. ambr-a, 
Sp. ambar, from the Ar, mnbar, mibar, 
ambergris.] 1. A mineralized pale-yellow, 
and sometimes reddish or brownish, resin 
of extinct pine-trees, occurring in beds of 
lignite and in alluvial soils, but found most 
abundantly on the shores of the Baltic, 
where it is throwi up by the sea between 
Konigsberg and Memel It is a hard trans- 
lucent substance, brittle, having a specific 
gravity of 1’07, ’ivithout taste or smell, ex- 
cept when heated, when it emits a fragrant 
odour. Its most remarkable quality is its 
capability of becoming negatively electric 
by friction; indeed the word electricity is 
derived from eZe/ctmi, the Greek term for 
amber. It sometimes incloses flies and re- 
mains of extinct species. It yields by dis- 
tillation an empyreumatic oil consisting of 
a mixture of hydrocarbons and succinic 
acid. It is used now chiefly for pipe mouth- 
pieces and beads, and in the arts for amber- 
varnish. —2. t Ambergris. ‘You that smell 
of amber at my charge.’ Beau. A FI. 
Amber (am'ber), a. Consisting of or resem- 
bling amber; of the colour of amber. 

What time the amber morn 

Forth gushes from beneath a low-hung cloud. 

Tennyson. 

Amber t (amffi^r), v.t. To scent or flavour 
with amber or ambergris. 

BS'Sure'' ■ 

The wines be lusty, high, and full of spirit, 

And amber' d all. Bean. Gr Fl. 

Amber (amfli^r), n. [A. Sax.] An old Eng- 
lish measure of 4 bushels. 

Ambergris (am'b^r-gres), n. [Fr. ambre 
gris (gris, gray), gray amber. See Amber. ] 
A solid, opaque, ash-coloured inflammable 
substance, variegated like marble, remark- 
ably light, rugged on its surface, and hav- 
ing, when heated, a fragrant odour. It does 
not effeiwesce with acids; it melts easily 
into a kind of yellow resin, and is highly 
soluble in spirit of wine. It is a morbid 
secretion of the intestines of the spermaceti 
whale, the Catodon (Physeter) macrocepha- 
lus. It is usually found floating on the sur- 
face of the ocean in regions frequented by 
whales, or on the shore, as on the coasts of 
the Bahama Islands ; sometimes in masses 
of from 00 to 225 lbs. weight. In this sub- 
stance are found the beaks of the cuttle- 
fish, on which the whale is known to feed. 
It is highly valued as a material in perfum- 
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ery, and was formerly prized for spicing 
wines. 

Amfeer-seed (am'ber-sed), n. Tlie seed of 
Ahdmosohus mosclmtm, imported from 
Egypt and the West Indies. It resembles 
millet in appearance, has a bitterish taste, 
and a smell like that of musk. It is used 
to perfume pomatiiiii. Called also Muslc- 
seecL 

Amber-tree (am'ber-tre), n. The English 
name for the species of Aiithospermum, a 
genus of African shrubs with evergreen 
leaves, which, when bruised, emit a fragrant 
odour. 

Ambes-as,t n. [See Ambs-ace.] A double 
ace, as when two dice turn up the ace. 
Chaucer. 

Ambidexter (am-bi-deks'ter), n. [L. amho, 
both, and dexter, the right hand.] 1. A 
person who uses both hands with equal 
facility. SirT. Brotone.— 2. A double-dealer; 
one equally ready to act on either side in 
party disputes. Burton.—^. In law, a juror 
who'takes money from both parties for giv- 
ing his verdict. 

Ambidexterity, AmbidextrousEess (am'- 
bi-deks-ter"i-ti, am-l)i-deks'trus-nes),n. The 
quality of being ambidextrous : as, (a) the 
faculty of using both hands with equal facil- 
ity. 

Ignorant I was of the human frame, and of its 
latent powers, as regarded speed, force, and amM-> 
dexterity. De Quhicey. 

(6) Double-dealing, (c) In Iww, the taking 
of money from both parties for a verdict. 
Ambidextrous (am-bi-deks'tnis), a. [See 
Ambidexter.] i. Having both hands right 
hands; having the faculty of using both 
hands with equal ease. — 2. Practising or 
siding with both parties; double-dealing. 

‘ Shuffling and amUdextrous dealings.’ Sir 
RL' Estrange. [Rare.] 

AmM ftnt (am'bi-ent), a. [L. amhiens, am- 
Mentis-— amib, around, and iens, ppr. of ire, 
to go.] Surrounding ; encompassing on all 
sides; investing; applied to fluids or diffus- 
ible substances ; as, the ambient air. 
Ambient (am'bi-ent), n. That which encom- 
passes on all sides. ‘ Air being a perpetual 
amUenV Reliquice Wottoniance. [Rare.] 
Ambigenal(am-bij'eii-al), a. [L. ambo, both, 
and genu, a knee. ] A word used only in the 
•phva&e ambigenal hyperbola, a hyperbola of 
the tMrd order, having one of its infinite 
legs falling within an angle formed by the 
asymptotes, and the other without. 
Ambigu (am'bi-gu), n. [Er. See Ambigu- 
ous. ] An entertainment or feast, consisting, 
not of regular courses, but of a medley of 
dishes set on the table together. J)r. W. 
King. 

Ambiguity (am-hi-gul-ti), n. The state of 
being ambiguous; doubtfulness or uncer- 
tainty, particularly of signification. ‘ The 
words are of single meaning without any 
ambiguity.’ South. 

No shadow of a^nbisitity can rest upon the course 
to be pursued. Is. Taylor. 

Ambiguous (am-bighi-ns), a. [h. ambiguus, 
from ambigo, to go about— about, and 
ago, to drive.] 1. Doubtful or uncertain, 
especially in respect to signification; equivo- 
cal; obscure. 

What have been thy answers, what but dark, 
Amdig'Hoas, and with double sense deluding:. 

Milton. 

2. Speaking or acting ambiguously. [Rare.] 

Th’ amhignous god, who ruled her labVing breast, 
In these mysterious words his mind e.\prest, 

Dryden. 

SrN. Indeterminate, indefinite, doubtful, 
uncertain, unsettled, indistinct, equivocal. 
Ambiguously (am-big’u-us-li), adv. In an 
ambiguous manner; with doubtful meaning. 
Ambiguousuess (ara-big'u-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being ambiguous ; ambiguity ; 
obscurity. 

Ambilevoust (am-bi-le'vus), a. [Jj.ambo, 
both, and laemis, left.] Having both hands 
left hands; nnabie to use either hand witli 
facility. 

Some are as Galen hath expressed ; that is, ambi- 
Isvous, or left-handed on both sides ; such as with 
agility and vigour have not the use of either. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Ambilogyt (am-biFo-ji), n. [D. ambo, both, 
and G-r. logos, speech.] Talk or language of 
doubtful meaning. Bailey. 

Ambiloquoust (am-biro-kwus), a. [L. ambo, 
both, and loquor, to speak.] Using ambigu- 
ous expressions, Bailey. 

AmbilOQLuyt (am-biro-kwi), n. Ambiguous 
or clouljtful language. Bailey. 

Ambit (am'bit), n. [L. ambitus, a circuit, 
from aniMo, to go about. See Ambient.] 


Compass or circuit; circumference. ‘Within 
ambit of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy. ’ 
Sir F. Falgrave. [Raxe.} 

AmbitiOE (am-bFshon), n. [L. ambiUo, am- 
hitionis, a going round, the going about of 
candidates for office in Rome — amb, around, 
round about, and itio, agoing; from eo. Hum, 
to go, from L. Gr. and Skr. root i, to go.] 

1. t The act of going about to solicit or ob- j 

tain an office, or other object of desire ; a ■ 
canvassing. | 

I on the other side 

Used no ambition to commend my plans. Milton. 

2. Au eager and sometimes inordinate desire 
after some object, as preferment, honour, 
pre-eminence, superiority, power, fame, or 
whatever confei‘s distinction ; desire to dis- 
tinguish one’s self in some way among 
others. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 

By that sin fell the angels. Shak. 

Ambition (am-bi'shon), v.t. To seek after 
ambitiously or eagerly; to aspire to. [Bare.] 
This nobleman (Lord Chesterfield), however, failed 
to attain that place among the most eminent states- 
men of his country, which he ambitioned. 

Wingrove Cooke. 

Ambitionless (am-bfshon-les), a. Devoid 
of ambition. 

Ambitions (am-bfshus), a. [L. arnbitiosus.\ 

1. Possessing ambition; eagerly or inordin- 
ately desirous of power, honour, fame, office, 
superiority, or distinction. ‘ Trajan, a 
prince ambitious of glory.’ Arbutknot.— 

2. Strongly desirous. 

I was not ambitious of seeing this ceremony. 

Evelyn. 

S. Springing from, indicating, or charac- 
terized by ambition; shoAvy; pretentious; 
as, an ambitious style; ambitious ornament. 
Ambitiously (am-bi'shus-li), adv. In an 
ambitious manner. 

Ambitiousness (am-bi'shus-nes), The 
quality of being ambitious; ambition. 
Ambitus (am'bi-tus), n. [L.] 1. A going 
round ; a circuit ; the circumference or ex- 
terior edge or border of a thing, as of a leaf, 
or valve of a shell— 2. t In arch, an open 
space suiTonnding a building or tomb. 
Amble (am'bl), v.i pret. & pp. ambled; ppr. 
ambliny. [O.Fr. ambler, to amble, from L. 
ambulo, to go about, to walk, from amh, 
about.] 1. To move with a peculiar pace, 
as a horse, first lifting the tAvo legs on one 
side, and then changing to the other; hence, 
to move easily and gently Avithout hard 
shocks. ‘ An abbot on ambling pad.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Your wit ambles well, it goes easily. Shak. 

2, To move affectedly. 

Frequent in park, with lady at his side. 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes. 

Cowpcr. 

Amble (anYbl), n. A peculiar pace of a horse 
or like animal, in which both legs on one 
side are moved at the same time; hence, 
easy motion; gentle pace. ‘A mule AA’-ell 
broken to a pleasant and acconmiodating 
amble.’ Sir W. Scott 

Ambler ( am ' bier ), n. One who ambles ; 
especially, a horse Avhich arables; a pacer. 
AmbHngly (am'bling-li), adv. With an 
ambling gait. 

AmblOtiC (am-bl6'tik), a. [Gr. amblosis, 
abortion.] Having the poAver to cause 
abortion. 

Amblygon (am'bli-gon), n. [Gr, amblys, 
obtuse, and gbnia, an angle.] In geom. an 
obtuse-angled triangle; a triangle Avith one 
angle of more than ninety degrees. Ency. 
Brit 

Amblygonal (am-blig'on-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to an amblygon; having an obtuse 
angle." H%itton. 

Amblygonite (am-blig'on-it), n. [Gr. am- 
UygOmos, haA-ing an obtuse angle. See 
Amblygon.] A greenish-coloured mineral, 
of different pale shades, marked with red- 
dish and yellowish broAvn spots. It consists 
of phosphates and fluorides of aluminium 
and lithium. It occurs massive or crystal- 
lized in oblique four-sided prisms, in granite, 
Avith topaz and tourmalin, in Saxony. 
Amblyopsis <am-bli-op'sis), n. [Gr. amblys, 
blunt, dull, and opsis, countenance, sight.] 
A genus of fishes, including the blind-fish 
(xi. spelceus). See Blind-fjsh. 

Amblyopy (am’bli-op-i), n. [Gr. amblys, 
dull, and bps, eye.] In med, dulness or 
obscurity of sight, Avithout any apparent 
defect of the organs: the first stage of 
amaurosis. 

Amblyptems (am-blip't^r-us), n. [Gr. am- 
blys, dull, blunt, and pteron, a wing, a fin,] 
A genus of ganoid fishes, Avith heterocercal ■ 


tail, found only in a fossil state. The species 
are characteristic of tlie coal formation. 
Amblyrhynclms (am-bli-ringk’us), n. [Gr. 
mnblys, blunt, and rkynekos, snout. ] A 
genus of lizard.s found in the GalajAagos 
Islands, resembling the iguana. A.cristaius, 
in length varying from S to 4 feet, is the 
only known existing marine lizard. Tlieir 
flesh is considered delicate food. 

Ambo, Ambon (am’bo, am’i)on), n. [Ecdes. 
L. amho, a pulpit, a reading-desk; Gr. ani- 
6(5u, any rising, a stage, and later a pulpit,] 
In early Christian churches a raised desk 
or pulpit, from Avhich Avere read or chanted 
certain parts of the service. It was gener- 
ally an oblong inclosure with steps at' both 
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Ambo, Church of San Lorenzo, Rome. 

ends, and aa^es sometimes richly decorated. 
A tall ornamented pillar for holding the 
paschal candle is often associated Avith the 
ambo. 

Ambodexter (aiu-bo-deks't^r), n. Same as 
AnMdexter. 

Amboyna-WOOd (am-boUna-Avud), n. [^ m- 
hoyna, one of the Molucca or Spice Islands.] 
A beautifully mottled and curled Avood, em- 
ploj^ed in cabinet-Avork. Called also Kia- 
boQca-icood (Avhich see). 

Ambreada (am-bre-a'da), u. [From a m her. ] 
A kind of fictitious amber, sold by Euro- 
peans to the Africans. 

Ambreic (am-bre'ik), a. In cimn. formed, 
as a certain acid, by digesting {inibrein in 
nitric acid. 

Ambrein, Ambreine (am'bre-in), n. A pe- 
culiar fatty substance obtained from am- 
bergris by digesting it in hot alcohol It is 
ciystallized, is of a brilliant white colour, 
and has an agreeable odour. 

Ambrose t (am'broz), n. Ambrosia. 

At first, ambrose itself was not sweeter. Burton. 

Ambrosia (am-brd'zM-a), n. [L. and Gr. 
ambrosia, the food of the gods, conferring 
immortality, from ambrotos, immortal (same 
elements as in Skr. a-mritas, immortal)— an, 
priv. , and brotos, for mrotos^mortos, mortal, 
from the Atudely-spread Indo-Europeanroot 
mar, mor, Avlience L. death, and E. 
mu7'der. See Max Muller’s Lectures.] 1. Ac- 
cording to the belief of the ancient Greeks, 
the food of the gods, Avhich conferred ini- 
mortaUty on those Avho partook of it; hence, 
anything pleasing to the taste or sjnell, as 
a perfumed draught, unguent, or tiie like. 

‘ His de Avy locks distilled a m hrosia. ’ Milton. 
2. In hot. a genus of plants belonging to the 
iiat. order Compositte, consisting of annual 
weeds resembling wormAvoocl 
Ambrosiac (am-bro'zhi-ak), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to or having the qualities of ambrosia. 

* Ambrosiac odours.’ B.Jonson. 
Ambrosial (ara-bro'zhi-al), a. Of or pertains 
ing to ambrosia; partaking of the nature or 
qualities of ambrosia ; anointed or fragrant 
Avith ambrosia; deligliting the taste or smell; 
delicious; fragrant; as, ambrosial dews. 

Thou toomayest become a Political Power: and 
with the shakings of thy horse-hair wig, shake prin- 
cipalities itnd dynasties, like a very Jove_ with^ lus 
ambrosial curls, umj/ie. 

Ambrosialize (am-bro'zhi-al-iz), v.t To 
render ambrosial 

Ambrosially (am-bro'zhi-al-li), adv. In an 
ambrosial maimer; with an amlirosial odour. 
A fruit of pure Hesperian gold, 

That smelt amhrosiaily. Tennyson. 

Ambrosian (am-bro’zhi-an), a. Of orpertain- 
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ing to ambrosia ; anointed or fragrant with 
ambrosia; fragrant; ambrosial. B. Jonsou. 

Amlbrosian (am-br5'iihi-an), a. Of orpertain- 
iug to any person of tlie name of Ambrose, 
especially St. Ambrose. — The Ambrosian 
offl.ee or ritual, a formula of worship in the 
church of Milan, instituted by St. Ambrose. 
—Ambrosian chant, a mode of singing or 
chanting introduced by St. Ambrose. It 
was more monotonous than the O-regorian, 
which was used afterwards. 

Arnhrosm (am'bro-sin), n. A coin struck by 
the dukes of Milan in the middle ages, on 
which St. Ambrose was represented on horse- 
back, with a whip in his right hand. 

AmbrotSTpe (am'bro-tip), n. [Gr. mibrotos, 
immortal, and t^/pos, impression.] Inphotog. 
a picture taken on a plate of prepared glass, 
ill which the lights are represented in silver 
and the shadows by a dark back-ground 
showing through the transparent portions 
of the plate. 

Ambry (am'bri),nr. [Contracted from almonry 
(which see); but another word seems to have 
become mixed up with this, namely, Fr. 
armoire, a cupboard, from L.L. arnmria, 
armarium, originally a chest for keeping 
arms. ] 1. A place where alms are deposited 
for distribution to the poor ; an almonry; 
also, a place in ancient abbeys and priories 
where the almoner lived.— 2. A niche or 



Ambry, Romsey Church, Hampshire. 


recess in the wall of ancient churches near 
the altar, fitted with a door, in which the 
sacred utensils were deposited. In the 
larger churches and cathedrals the ambries 
were very numerous, used for various pur- 
poses, and sometimes large enough to be 
wiiat we should now' call closets. In R. 
Catliolic churches the sacred oils are kept 
in the ambry.— 3. A place in which are kept 
household utensils, victuals, &c.; a press; 
a cupboard. 

Ambs-ace {amz'as), n. [Pr. amhesas—O.!^. 
ambes, pi. of ambe, from L. ambo, both, and 
as, ace. See AOE.] A double ace, as when 
two dice turn up the ace. 

Ambulacral (am-bu-la'kral ), a. In zool per- 
taining to an ambulacrum or to ambulacra. 

Ambulacrum (am-bu-la'krum), n. pi. Am- 
bulacra (ain-bu-la'’kra), [L. ambulacrum, 
an alley. See Ambulate.} In zool. one of 
the perforated spaces or avenues through 
which are protruded the tube feet, by means 
of which locomotion is effected in the Echino- 
dermata. 

Ambulance (amOiu-lans), u [Fr.] l, A hos- 
pital establishment which accompanies an 
army in its movements in the field for the 
purpose of providing assistance, of a more 
or less temporary nature, to the soldiers 
wounded in battle.— 2. A cart, waggon, or 
litter employed to convey the wounded from 
the place where they fell to the hospital. 



Ambulance-wag'g'on in use in the British army, to 
carry seven sick or wounded men. 


(am'bu-lans-kart, am''bu-lans-wag-on), 7i. A 


two or four wheeled vehicle fitted with suit- 
able appliances for conveying wounded or 
injured persons to receive attention. 
Ambulant (am'bu-laiit), a. [L. ambulans, 
from ambulo, to go about. ] W alking; mov- 
ing from place to place. *A knight . . . 
ambulant, combatant.’ Qayto^i, 

Ambulate (am'bu-lat), v.i. pret. & pp. 
ambulated; ppr. ambulating. [L, ambulo, 
ambulatum, to go about, formed from in- 
separable preposition amb, around, about.] 
To move backward and forward ; to walk. 
Ambulation (am-bu-la'shon), n. The act of 
ambulating or walking about. 

Ambulative (am''bu-lat-iv), a. Having 
a tendency to walk or advance ; walking ; 
spreading. 

Ambulator (am'bu-lat-Sr), n. 1. One who 
walks about.— 2. In road suro. an instru- 
ment for measuring distances; a peram- 
bulator (which see).— 3, A name sometimes 
given to the original form of the velocipede. 
See Velocipede. 

Ambulatory (amfiiu-Ia-to-ri), a. 1. Having 
the power or faculty of walking; as, an 
ambulatory animal. —2. Pertaining to a 
walk; happening or obtained during a walk. 
^The princes of whom his majesty had an 
ambulatory view in his travels.’ Wotton.-— 

3. Accustomed to move from place to place; 
not stationary ; as, an ambulatory court. 

The priesthood . . . before was very ambit- 
laiory, and dispersed into all families, yer. Taylor. 

4. In ornith. formed or adapted for walking: 
a term sometimes applied to the feet of birds 
-with three toes before and one behind, as in 
the passerine birds.— 6. In laxo, not fixed, but 
capable of being altered; as, a will is ambu- 
latory until the death of the testator ; the 
return of a sheriff is ambulatory until it is 
filed. 

Ambulatory (am'bu-la-to-ri), n. Any part 
of a building intended for walking in, as the 
aisles of a church or the cloisters of a mon- 
astery; specifically, any place inclosed by a 
colonnade or arcade, as a portico or corridor. 
Ambulet (am'bul), v.-i. [See Ambulate.] 
To remove from place to place. 

The indecency of ainbuling communions is very 
great. Lord Burleigh. 

Amburbial (am-b6rb'i-al), a. [L. am, amb, 
around, and urbs, a city.] Encompassing 
or siiiTounding a city. [Rare.] 

Ambuiy (am'bu-ri), (A. Sax. ampre, 
a crooked swelling vein. ] 1. A tumour, 

wart, or swelling on a horse, full of blood 
and soft to the touch.— 2. Club-root, a sort 
otgall or excrescence in some plants of the 
nat. order Cruciferse, and chiefly in the 
turnip, produced by a puncture made by 
the ovipositor of an insect and the deposi- 
tion of its eggs. 

Ambuscade (am-bns-kadO, n. [Fr. embus- 
cade, from It. imboscare, to lie in bushes— 
in, in, and hosco, a wood, the .same word as 
E. btisk. See Bush.] 1. A lying in wait and 
concealed for the purpose of attacking an 
enemy by surprise.— 2. A private station in 
whicn troops lie concealed with a view to 
attack their enemy by surprise ; ambush,— 
3. A body of troops lying in ambush. 
Ambuscade (am-bus-kad'), v.t. pret. <fc pp. 
ambuscaded; ppr. axnbuscadmg. To lie in 
wait for, or to attack from a concealed posi- 
tion. 

Ambuscading (ain-bns-kadflng), a. Of or 
pertaining to an ambuscade; given to form- 
ing, or forming ambuscades. ‘Axnbuscad- 
wij^ways.’ Carlyle. 

Ambuscadot (am-bus-ka'do), n. An ambus^ 
cade. Shah. 

Ambuscadot (am-bus-ka'do), v. t To post 
in ambush. Sir T. Eerbert. 

Ambusb (am'bush), [Fr. emb'Ct.che, O.Fr. 
embusche, verb exnouseher, to go into a wood, 
to lie in wait. See Ambuscade.] 1. The 
state of lying concealed for the purpose of 
attacking by surprise ; a lying in wait ; the 
act of attacking unexpectedly from a con- 
cealed position. 

Heaven, vvhose high walls fear no assault or siege, 

Or ambush from the deep, Milton. 

2. A private or concealed station, where 
troops lie in wait to attack their enemy by 
surprise ; an ambuscade, — 3. The troops 
posted in a concealed place for attacking 
by surprise. 

Lay thee an anibush for the city, J osh. viii. z. 

Ambusb (amfijiish), u t. To post or place in 
ambush. 

The subtil Turk having ambushed a thousand 
horse, . . . charged the Persians. Sir T. Herbert. 


Ambusb (am'bush), r.i. To lie in wait for 
the purpose of attacking by surprise. 

Nor saw the snake that ambush'diot hi.s prey. 

'i^udge Trumt.mil. 

Ambusbment (amfijush-ment), n. An am- 
bush, in all its senses. 2 Chr. xiii. is. 

Ambustiont (am-bust'yon), n. [L. amhustio, 
from <:m6ttro,to burnor scorch— about, 
and 'U-ro, ustum, to burn.] A buim or scald. 
Cockeram. 

Amebeau (am-e-be'an), a. Same as Am.ce.- 
bean (which see). 

Ameer, Amir (a-mer'), xi. [Ar.] A noble- 
man; a chief; a ruler; an emir (which see). 

Ameiva (a-mi'va), n. A genus of small sau- 
rian reptiles of the family Teidiu. They are 
rather pretty animals, with a very long 
whip-like tail, and peculiarly elongated toes 
on the hinder feet. The tail is covered with 
a series of scales arranged in rings. The 
general colour is dark olive speckled with 
black on the nape of the neck: on the sides 
are rows or bands of white spots edged with 
black. There ai*e many species, inhabiting 
either Central America or the West Indian 
Islands. 

Amelt (am'el), n. [Fr. Smail, enamel.] Ena- 
mel (which see). 

Amelt (am'el), v.t To enamel. ‘Enlight- 
ened all with stars, and richly ameled.’ 
Chapman. 

Amel-coru (am'el-kom), n. Same as Amyl- 
corn. 

Ameliorable (a-meTyor-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being ameliorated. 

Ameliorate (a-meFyor-at), u.t pret, & pp. 
ameliorated; ppr. ameliorating. [Through 
Fr. aineliorer, from L. ad, to, and xnelioro, 
melioratum, to make better, from melior, 
better.] To make better; to improve; to 
meliorate. 

In every human being there is a wish to ameliorate 
his own condition. Macaulay. 

Ameliorate (a-mel'yor-at), u.i. To grow 
better; to meliorate. ‘Wine ameliorates by 
age.’ Goodrich. 

Amelioratiou (a-mel'yor-a"shon), n. The 
act of ameliorating, or the state of being 
ameliorated; a making or becoming better; 
improvement; melioration. 

The October politician is so full of charity and 

S ood-nature, that he supposes that these veiy rob- 
ers and murderers themselves are in course of ame- 
lioration, Burhe, 

Ameliorative (a-m§l'yor-at-iv), a. Produc- 
ing, or having a tendency to produce, ame- 
lioration or amendment; as, mneliorative 
medicines. 

Ameliorator (a-mel'yor-at-fer), n. One who 
ameliorates. 

Amen (a'men'). [Heb. dmen, flim, estab- 
lished, allied to Ar. amun, faithful ; dial 
(Xman, to trust.] A term used in devotions, 
occurring generally at the end of a prayer, 
and meaning So be it. At the end of a 
creed it is equivalent to a solemn assertion 
of belief. 

One cried, God bless us ! and. Amen! the other. 
But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen ! 

I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat, Shah. 

Ill the Roman Catholic version of the New 
Testament, published at Rheims in 1582, it 
is used where the Authorized Version has 
verily, being the word used in the original. 

Amen, amen I say unto thee, Except a man, be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

Jn. hi. 3. 

It is used as a noun to denote Christ as 
being one who is true and faithful. ‘ These 
things saith the ’ Rev. iii. 14. It is 
used as an adjective to signify made true, 
verified, fulfilled. 

All the promises of God in him (Christ) are yea, 
and in him Amen. 2 Cor. i. ao. 

Amenability. See amenableness. 
Amenable (a-me'na-bl), a. [Fr. amener, to 
bring or lead to— d, to, and mener, to lead. 
See Hemean.] l.f In old law, easy to be 
led; governable, as a woman by her husband. 
2. Liable to answer or be called to account; 
responsible ; answerable ; accountable ; as, 
every man is amenable to the laws. 

The sovereign of tJiis country is not amenable to 
any form of trial known to the laws. yunins. 

3. Ready to yield or submit, as to advice ; 
submissive. 

Sterling . . . ahvays was amenable enough to 
counsel. Carlyle. 

Amenableness, Amenability (a-me'na-bl- 
nes, a-me'na-bil"i-ti), n. The state of being 
amenable; liability to answer. 

Amenably (a-me'na-bli), adv. In an amen- 
able manner. 
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Amenaget (am-'en-ili), v.t [Prefix a for ad, 
iUid m-enage fur manage; 0 . Pr. amesnager. 
See Manage. ] To bring under or to a state 
of subordination ; to manage. 

With her, whoso wiU raging Furor tame. 

Must first begin, and well her Spemer. 

Amenancet (am'en-ans), n. [From Fr. 
awener; see Amenable, and comp, demean, 
demeanour, from same stem.] Conduct; 
mien or carriage. ‘ With grave speech and 
grateful amenance/ Ph. Fletcher. 
jOcaeild (a -mend'), v. t [Fr. amender, for 
emender, Pr. emendar, to correct, from I. 
emendo, to free from faults— e, out, out of, 
and menda, a fault. See Mend.] To make 
better, or change for the better, in any •way, 
as by removing •what is erroneous, corrupt, 
faulty, superfluous, and the like, by supply- 
ing a •want, or by substituting one thing for 
another; to correct; to improve; to reform. 

A mendy om ways and your doings, and I will cause 
you to dwell in this place. Jer. vii. 3. 

Much more was to be done before Shakspere could 
be restored to himself, such as amending' the cor- 
rupted text, (Sic. Warburton. 

We shall cheer her sorrows and amend her blood 
by wedding her to a Norman. Sir IV. Scott, 

Amend, (a-mend'), 'on. To grow or become 
better by reformation or rectifying some- 
thing wrong in manners or morals.— -Amend, 
Improm. Amend differs from improve in 
this, that to amend implies something pre- 
viously wrong, while to improve does not 
necessarily do so. 

Amendable (a-mend'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being amended or corrected; as, an amende 
able WTit or error. 

Amendatory (a-mend'a-to-ri), a. Supply- 
ing amendment; corrective. 

Amende (a-mand), n. [Fr. amende, L.L. 
amenda, a penalty, reparation. See Amend, 
v-t.} A pecuniary punishment or fine ; a 
reca^ntation or reparation,— Amende honor- 
able, formerly a punishment in France in 
which an offender against public decency 
and morality, being led into court with a 
rope about his neck, begged pardon of his 
God, the court, <&:c. In popular Ian. the 
phrase now signifies a public or open recan- 
tation and reparation to an injured party 
for improper language or treatment. 

She was condemned to make the amende honor- 
able, that is, to confess her delinquency, at the end 
of a public religious procession, with a lighted taper 
in her hand, and to be imprisoned during the pleasure 
of the King of France. Miss Strickland, 

Amexider (a-mend'er), n. One who amends. 

We find this digester of codes, amender of laws , . . . 
permitting . . . one of the most atrocious acts of 
oppression. Brougham. 

Amendfult (a-mend'fpl), a. Full of amend- 
ment or improvement. ‘Your most amend- 
ful and unmatched fortunes.’ Beau. <b FI. 
Amendment (a-mend'ment), n. 1. The act 
of making better, or changing for the bet- 
ter, in any way, as by the correction of 
faults, the removal of superfluities, the 
supplying of deficiencies, the substitution of 
one thing for another, &c.; improvement; 
reformation. ^Amendment of life.’ Hooker. 

Her works are so perfect that there is no place for 
amendments. Ray. 

2, The act of becoming better, or state of 
liaving become better; specifically, recovery 
of health. 

Your honour’s players, hearing your amendme7ti, 

Are come to play a pleasant comedy, Shak. 

3. In parliamentary proceedings, an altera- 
tion proposed to he made in the draft of 
any bill, or in the terms of any motion un- 
der discussion; also, any alteration proposed 
in the terms of any motion or resolution 
brought forward at a public meeting. Some- 
times an amendment is moved, the effect of 
which is entirely to reverse the sense of the 
original motion.— 4. In law, the correction 
of an error in a writ or process.— S yn, Cor- 
rection, improvement, reformation, amelio- 
ration, betterment. 

Amends (a-mendz'), n. pi. Compensation for 
a loss or injury ; recompense ; satisfaction; 
equivalent. ' Yet thus far fortune maketh 
us amends.* Shak. 

Amendsful (a-mendz'ful), a. Making 
amends, Goodrich. 

Amenity (a-men'i-ti), n. [L. amoenitas, Fr. 
aminiU, L. amcenus, pleasant.] The quality 
of being pleasant or agreeable, whether in 
respect of situation, prospect, climate, tem- 
per, disposition, manners, or the like; plea- 
santness; pleasingness. ‘ Paradises for ame- 
nity.* Bp. Richardson. ‘The amenity of 
the story,’ Hr. H. More. 

The climate has not seduced by its amenities. 

PF. Howitt, 
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To this . . he added asweetness sJi^ ameftity of 
temper which extorted the praises even of his politi- 
cal opponents. . Buckle, 

—Amenity damages, damages given for the 
defacements of gi’ounds, especially around 
dwelling-houses, or otherwise for annoyance 
or loss of amenity caused by the passing of 
a railway, the construction of public works, 
and the like. 

Amenorrheea (a-men'o-re"a), 71 . [Gr. a, 
priv., men, a month, and rheo, to flow.] 
An obstruction of the menses from other 
causes than pregnancy and advanced age. 

A Meusa et Thoro. [L,, from board or 
table and bed.] In law, a phrase descrip- 
tive of a kind of divorce in which the hus- 
band and wife separate, but the husband 
maintains the wife, and the marriage bond 
is not dissolved; now superseded by a decree 
of judicial separation. 

Ament (am'ent), n. Same as Ainentzim 
(which see). 

Amentacese (a-men-ta'se-e), n. pi. A ^oup 
of plants whose flowers are arranged in an 
amentum or catkin, and which were for- 
merly considei'ed to form anatural order, but 
which later botanists have separated into 
several different orders, as CnpiiIiferJB, Sali- 
cacem, Betulacese, Platanacese, and Myrica- 


Amentaceous (a-men-ta'shus), a. In hot. 
(a) consisting of or resembling an amentum; 
as, an amentaceous inflorescence, ip) Fur- 
nished with amenta; as, amentaceous plants. 

Amentia (a-men'shi-a), 71 . [L., •w'ant of rea- 
son— a, ■without, and 7nens, mentis, mind. 
See Mind.] Imbecility of mind; idiocy or 
dotage. 

Amentum (a-men'tum), n. pi. Amenta 
(a-men'ta), [L. 
a7nentum,,a thong 
for throwing a 
spear, also a shoe- 
strap,] In hot. a 
kind of inflores- 
cence consisting 
of unisexual apet- 
alous flowers in 
the axils of scales 
or bracts ranged 
along a stalk or 
axis; a catkin. 

The true amen- 
tum or catkin is 
articulated with 
the branch and 

deciduous, and is. ^ , 

•wpn seen in the Willow male 

wfflow Mrc“oS! 
poplar, and liazel. 

Amenuse,t v.t. [Fr. amemiiser, to make 
small— « for ad, to, and menuiser, from 
menu, little, and that from L. minutus, 
minute. See Minute.] To lessen ; to dimi- 
nish. ‘If he ainenuse or -withdraw the 
almesse of the poor.’ Chaucer. 

Amerce (a-mers'), nt. pret. & pp. amei'ced; 
ppr, amercing. [Fr. a^nercU, fined at the 
mercy of the court— d, at, and merci, mercy.] 
1. To punish by a pecuniary penalty, the 
amount of which is not fixed by law, but 
left to the discretion of the court ; as, the 
court amerced the criminal in the sum of 
£100.-2. To punish by inflicting a penalty 
of any kind, as by depriving of some right 
or privilege, or entailing some loss upon; to 
punish in general. ‘Millions of spirits for 
his fault amerced of heaven.’ Milton. 
‘Shall by him be a^nerced with penance 



Amentum. 


due.’ Spenser. 

Amerceable (a-mers'a-bl), a. Liable to 


amercement. 

Amercement (a-m6rs'ment), n. 1. The act 
of amercing, or state of being amerced.— 
2. In laio, a pecuniary penalty inflicted on 
an offender at the discretion of the court. 
It differs from a in that the latter is, 
or was originally^ a fixed and certain sum 
prescribed by statute for an offence, while 
an amercement is arbitrary; hence the prac- 
tice of affeering. See Appeeb. — A?>iem- 
ment royal, a penalty imposed on an officer 
for a misdemeanour in his office. 

Amercer (a-mers'6r), n. One who amerces. 

Amerciament (a-m^r'si-a-ment), n. Same 
as Amerceme^it, 2. 

Amencan (a-mer'i-kan), a. [The name 
America arose from a misunderstanding. 
Martin WaltzemuHer or Waldseeniiiller, a 
native and teacher in the gymnasium of St. 
Li4,in Lorraine, gave the name Amend Terra 
in 1507 to South America, or those parts of it 
said to have been discovered by Ameidgo 
Vespucci, an Italian mariner, who under 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, sm^r; fH, thou; th, thin; 


the Portugue.se made two voyages to Ame- 
rica between 1501 and 1504. This name, 
which was rapidly adopted in Germany, 
and extended to the whole continent, was 
gradually adopted also in other countries. 
The mainland was first seen in 1497 by 
Sebastian Cabot, who sailed under the 
patronage of Henry YII. of England.] Per- 
taining to America; in a restricted sense, 
pertaining to the I'nited States; as, the 
American nayy.— American leather, a kind 
of varnished or enamelled cloth, prepared 
in imitation of leather, for covering chairs, 
sofas, &c. 

American (a-merl-kan), n. A natme of 
America: originally applied to the aborigi- 
nal races found there by the Europeans, but 
now applied to the descendants of Euro- 
peans born in America; and, in a restricted 
sense, to the inhabitants of the Tnited 
States. 

Americanism (a-mer’i-kan-izm), n. 1. The 
love or preference which American citizens 
have to their own country, or its interests, 
customs, &c.; the exhibition of such pre- 
ference ; as, his Americanism, is of the most 
pronoimced tjpe.— 2. A word, phrase, or 
idiom peculiar to the English language as 
spoken in America, and not forming part of 
the language as spoken in England. [There 
are also of course Spanish aiid Portuguese 
Americanisms in a similar sense.] 
Americanize (a-mer'i-kan-iz), v.t pret. & 
pp. americanized; ppr. ameriennizing. l.To 
render American or like what prevails or is 
chaj'acteristic of America (especially the 
United States) and its institutions. 

The fine of argument lias been adopted by the 
right honourable gentleman opposite with regard to 
what he terms a7nericaHizing the institutions of the 
country. Gladstone. 

2. To naturalize in America. 

Ames-ace (amzTis), n. A double ace; an 
amhs-ace. 

I had rather be ia this choice than throw a77ies.acc 
for niy life. Shak, 

Amess (am'es), n. Same as Alnmee (tvhich 
see). 

Ametabola, Ametabolia (a-me-tab'o-la, a'- 
met-a-bo'li-a), 11 . pi [Gr. ametabolos, un- 
changeable — a, priv., and metahallo, to 
tlu'ow in a different position, to change— 
meta, implying change, and hallo, to throw. ] 
A division of insects, including only the 
apterous or wingless insects, as lice, spring- 
tails, &c., which do not undergo any meta- 
morphosis, but which escape from the egg 
nearly under the same form which they pre- 
serve through life, 

Ametabolian (a'met-a-bo"li-an), n. In zool 
an insect that tloes not undergo a metamor- 
phosis. See A,^iETaDOLA. 

Ametabolic (a-met-a-bor'ik), a. [Gr. a, priv. , 
and metabole, change. See xVmetabola.] 
In zool a term applied to those insects 
which do not possess wings when perfect, 
and which do not therefore pass through 
any well-marked nietamorpho.sis. 
Amethodical (a-me-thod'ik-al), a. [Prefix 
a, not, and methodical (which see).] Un- 
methodical; irregular; witliout order. Bai- 
ley. [Rare.] 

Amethodistt(a-meth'od-ist),n. [Gr. mneth- 
odos, without plan or method. See Method.] 
A quack. ‘ Empiricall a me thodists. * TfA it- 
loclc. 

Amethyst (am'e-thist), n. [L. amethystus; 
Gr. amethystos—a, neg., and nietkyo, to in- 
ebriate, from some supposed quality in the 
stone of preventing or curing intoxication.] 
1. A violet-blue or purple variety of quartz, 
the colour being due to the presence of per- 
oxide of iron. It generally occurs crystal- 
lized in hexahedral prisms or pyramids; also 
in rolled fragments, composed of imperfect 
prismatic crystals. Its fracture is con- 
choidal or splintery. It is •^vrought into 
various articles of jewelry. The finest ame- 
thysts come from India, Ceylon, ami Brazil. 
— Oriental amethyst, a rare violet-coloured 
gem, a variety of alumina or coruniUnn, of 
extraordinary brilliancy and beauty.~2. In 
her. a purple colour: the same in a noble- 
man’s escutcheon as purpiire in a ‘gentle- 
man’s and mercury in that of a prince. 
Amethystine (a-me-thist-'in), a. 1 . Pertain- 
ing to or resembling amethyst; anciently 
applied to a gannent of the colour of ame- 
thyst, as distinguished from the Tyrian and 
hyacinthine purple.— 2. Composed of ame- 
thyst; as, an amethiistine cup. 

Amharic (am-ha'rik), n. [From A'nihara, 
a province in Abyssinia.] The vernacular 
language of South-western Abyssinia, a cor- 
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rupt and barbarous dialect of j:y.'abic, with 
many African elements, 

Amherstia (am-herstl-a), n. [In honour of 
Countess Amherst, a zealous promoter of 
botany. ] A !?eims of plants, nat, order 
Leguminos£e. The flowers are large, bright 
vermilion with yellow spots, and fomi a 
raceme about 3 feet long. There is only one 
species, the A. nohilis, a native of Burmah, 
in whicii country the flowers are collected 
and laid before the shrines of Buddha. 

Amia (am'i-a), n. A genus of ganoid fishes 
found in the rivers of America, and consti- 
tuting the family Amiidoe (which see). 

Amiability (sVmi-a-bir'i-ti), 7 i. The quality 
of being amiable or lovable ; excellence of 
disposition; amiableness. 

Amiable (a'mi-a-bl), a. [Under this form 
there are probably two kindred -words mixed 
up, namely Tr. awuible, lovely, amiable, 
from L. amahtlis, from a mo to love; Fr. 
amiable, amicable, L. amicahilis.] l.f Ex- 
citing or tending to excite love or delight ; 
lovely ; beautiful ; delightful ; pleasing. 
‘How amiable are thy tabernacles, 0 Lord.’ 
Ts. Ixxxiv. 1. 

Come set thee down upon, this flow’ry bed, 

"While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. Shak. 

There is nothing' more amiable in nature than the 
character of a truly good man. Clarke. 

2. Possessing such agreeable moral qualities 
as sweetness of temper, kind-heartedness, or 
the lilce; having an excellent disposition; 
lovable; as, an amiable girl; an amiable 
disposition. See extract. 

This (word) and ‘ lovely ’ have been so far differenti- 
ated that 'amiable' never expresses now any other 
than moral loveliness; which in ‘lovely’ is seldom 
or never implied. A bp. Trench. 

B.t Exhibiting love or a show of love ; pro- 
ceeding from love. 

Lay an amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s 
wife. Shak. 

Amiableness (a'mi-a-bl-nes), n. The quality 
of being amiable; loveliness; amiability. 

Amiably (aTni-a-bli), adv. l. In an amiable 
manner; in a manner to excite or attract 
love.— 2. t Pleasingly; delightfully. ‘The 
palaces rise so amiably.' Sir T. Herbert. 
[Bare.] 

They (the parables) are so amiably perspicuous, 
vigorous, and bright. Blackwall. 

Amianth, Amianthus (am'i-anth, am-i-an'- 
thus), 71. [Gr. aniiantos — a, neg., and 
miainO, to pollute or vitiate: so called from 
its incombustibility. ] Flexible asbestos, 
earth-flax, or mountain-flax ; a mineral oc- 
curring generally in serpentine veins, some- 
%vhat resembling flax, usually grayish or of 
a greenish-white colour. It is composed of 
delicate filaments, very flexible, and some- 
what elastic, often long and resembling 
threads of silk. It is incombustible, and 
has sometimes been wrought into cloth and 
paper by the aid of fla.x, which is afterwards 
I’emoved by a red heat. It has also been 
employed as lamp-wicks, and for filling gas- 
grates, the fibres remaining red-hot without 
being consumed. It is a finer variety of as- 
bestos (which see), 

AmiautMform (am-i-an'thi-form), a. [Amir 
anth and form.'] Having the form or like- 
ness of amianth. 

Amiauthinite (am-i-an'thin-it), 7 i. A species 
of amorphous mineral, a variety of actino- 
lite; its colour is ash, greenish, or yellowish- 
gray, often mixed with yellow or red ; its 
fracture confusedly foliated and fibrous. 

Amiantlioid (am-i-an’tlioid), 7 i. [Amianth, 
and Gr. eidos, form.] A mineral which 
occurs ill tufts, composed of long capillary 
filaments, flexible and very elastic; more 
flexible than the fibres of asbestos, but 
stiff er and more elastic than those of ami- 
anth. The colour is olive-green or greenish- 
white. It is a variety of hornblende. 

Amianthoid. (am-i-an’thoid), a. Pcesembling 
amianth in form. 

Amianthus. See Amianth. 

Amicability; (am'ik-a-bil"i-ti), 7 i. Quality 
of being amicable; amicableness. 

Amicable (am'ik-a-bl), a. [L. amicahilis, 
from amicus, a friend, from amo, to love,] 
Characterized by or exhibiting friendship, 
peaceableness, or harmony; friendly; peace- 
able; harmonious in social or mutual trans- 
actions; as, an amicable arrangement; an 
amicable adjustment of differences. ‘His 
kindness and humanity, and amicable dis- 
position, and affability and pleasantness of 
temper.’ Wood.—A^nicable actio7i, in km, 
ail action commenced and prosecuted ac- 
cording to a mutual understanding, for the 


purpose of obtaining a decision of the courts 
on some matter of law involved in it. — 
Amicable number’s, in arith. such as are 
mutually equal to the sum of one another’s 
aliquot -^avX&.—Amicahle, Friendly. A^ni- 
cable is negative; friendly is positive: ami- 
cable simply implies a degree of friendship 
such as that we do not ivish to disagree 
with those ivith whom we are on amicable 
temis; fi'iendly means that the relations 
are of an active character, that we have 
done something to attain, and would do 
more to retain, the relation,— S yn. Friendly, 
peaceable, harmonious. 

Amicableness (am'ik-a-bl-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being amicable, peaceable, friendly, 
or disposed to peace ; a disposition to pre- 
serve peace and friendship; friendliness. 

Amicably (am'ik-a-bli), adv. In an amicable 
or friendly manner; with harmony; without 
controversy; as, the dispute was amicably 
adjusted. 

Amicalt (a-mi'kal or am'ik-al), a. Friendly; 
amicable. ‘ An amicaZ call to repentance.’ 
TT. Watson. 

Amice (am'is), n. [O.Fr, amis, a^nit, Fr. 
mnict, from L. amictus, an upper or outer 
garment, from amieio, amictimi, to wrap 
round —prefix am, around, and jaeio, jac- 
tum, to throw.] Something wrapped round 
a person; specifically, (a) a floxving cloak 
formerly worn by priests and pilgrims. 

A palmer’s amice wrapped him round, 

With a woueht Spanish baldrick bound. 

Sir TV. Scoit. 

(b) An oblong piece or strip of fine linen, 
with an embroidered apparel sewed upon 
it, falling down the shoulders like a cope, 
worn under the alb by priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church when engaged in the ser- 
vice of the mass. It was originally tempo- 
rarily placed on the head till the other vest- 
ments were arranged, after which it was 



turned down with the apparel outwards, so 
that when reposing on the shoulders it re- 
sembled an embroidered collar. To this 
position on the head is to be referred its 
later symbolism as a helmet of salvation. 
The bands worn by some Protestant clergy- 
men are a relic of the amice. 

Arrayed in habit black and amice thin, 

Like to a holy monk the service to begin. Spenser. 

Amict (amfikt), n. Same as Amice. 

Amicus Curiae (a-mi'kus ku'ri-e), n. [L.] In 
laio, a friend of the court; a person in court 
who informs the judge of an error he has 
noticed or makes any useful suggestion. 

Amid, Amidst (a-mid',a-nndst'), VT'ep. [Pre- 
fix a, on, in, and mid, midst. In A. Sax. it 
appears as onmiiddan, on-middum, later as 
amidde, amiddes; the t has been tacked on 
as in against; the es is an adverbial genit. 
termination. See Mid, Middle, <&c. ] In the 
midst or middle ; surrounded or encom- 
passed by; mingled with; among. Amid is 
used chiefly in poetry. ‘Placed far arnid 
the melancholy main.’ Thomson. ^Ajnidst 
the garden.’ Milton. 

Amide, Amine (am'id, am'in), n. In chem. 
names given to a series of salts produced 
by the substitution of elements or radicals 
for the hydrogen atoms of ammonia : often, 
used as terminations of the names of such 
salts. Wlien these hydrogen atoms are re- 
placed by acid radicals, the salts are called 
amides, as ]SfH 2 C 2 H;jO (acetamide); while 
if the replacing radicals are basic, the salts 
are termed amines, as HHaK (potassamine) 
and NH 2 C 2 HS (ethylamine). 

Amidin, Amidme (amfid-in), n. (C24H20O20.) 
A peculiar substance procured from wheat 
and potato starch. It is opaque or semi- 
transparent, white or yellowish-white, in- 
odorous, insipid, and very friable. It forms 
the soluble or gelatinous part of starch. 

Amidogen (a-mid'o-jen), n. [Amide, and 
Gr. gennao, to produce— the generator of 
amides.] A basifying principle composed 
of two equivalents of hydrogen and one of 
nitrogen (NH 2 ). It has not been isolated, 


but may be traced in the compounds calletl 
amides and amines.. Thus acetamide is a 
compound of acetiim and amidogen; pota^i- 
samine, of potassium and amidogen. 

Amidships (a-mkTships), adv. ‘ In or to- 
wards the middle or the middle line of a 
ship; as, to put the helm a^aid.ddps. 

Amidward (a-mid’w{ird), adv. Towards the 
middle line of a ship. 

Amiidss (am-i'i-de), pi. A family of re- 
cent ganoid fishes, approaching more closely 
than the other families of the order to the 
ordinary bony fishes. The skin is covereil 
with small, thin, rounded scale.?, coated 
with enamel, and the caudal fin is scarcely 
unsymmetrical. The species of this family, 
which are few in number, inhabit the fresh 
waters of America. One of the largest is 
the Amia calm. 

Amilene (am'il-en), n. Same as Amylene, 
Amine. See Amide. 

Amir (a-merO, n. Same as Emir (which see). 

Amiralt (am'i-ral), n. An admiral. See Am- 
MIRAL 

Amist (am'is), 71 . An amice. Spenser. See 
Amice. 

Amiss (a-misO, a. or adv. [Prefix a, and miss. 
See Miss.] 1 . Wrong; faulty; out of time or 
order; improper: used only as a predicate; 
as, it may not be amiss to ask advice. 

There’s somewhat in this world amis.? 

Shall be unriddled by and by. 7'ennyson. 

—To he not amiss, to be passable or suitable; 
to be pretty fair; to be not so very bad after 
all: a phrase used to express approval, but 
not in a very emphatic way. [Colloq.] 

She’s a miss, she is; and yet she an't amiss~eh.7 
Dickens. 

2. In a faulty manner; contrary to propriety, 
truth, law, or morality. 

Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask ajniss. 

Jam, iv. 3 , 

Amiss t (a-mis'), 71. Fault; wrong. ‘Some 
great amiss.' Shak. 

Pale be my looks to witness my amiss. Lyly. 

Amissibility (a-mis'i-biPT-ti), n. The capa- 
bility or possibility of being lost. [Rare.] 

Notions of popular rights, and the amissibility of 
sovereign power for misconduct, were broached. 

Nallam. 

Amissible (a-mis'i-bl), a. [L. a^nissibilis.] 
Capable of being or liable to be lost. [Rare.] 
Amission t (a-mi'shon), ?^. [L. amissio, 
a77iissio7iis, from ainitto—a, away, and 77nttf>, 
to send.] Loss. of their churcli 

membership.’ JDr. IF Moi'e. 

Amit t (a-mit'), v. t. [L. a7nitto, to lose.] To 
lose. Sir T. By’O'wne, 

Amity (am'i-ti), n. [Fr. a7nitie, O.Fr. amisU, 
Pr. a7nistat; from a L.L. a7nicitas (used in- 
stead of Class. L. cmicit’ia, friendship), from 
amicus, a friend, from a77io, to love.] Friend- 
ship, in a general sense; harmony; good 
understanding, especially between nations; 
political friendship ; as, a treaty of amity 
and commerce. 

Great Britain was in league and amity with all the 
world. Sir jf. Davies. 

Syn. Harmony, kindness, affection, friend- 
ship, good-will. 

Amma (am'ma), n. [A word probably formed 
from the earliest sound uttered by an in- 
fant, and hence recognized in the name for 
mother, nurse, in many tongues ; comp. G. 
arnme, a wet-nurse; O.G. aiimia, a mother; 
Heb. e7n; Syr. a??? a, a mother. Comp, also 
marn7na; L. 7?? amnia, a breast.] An abbess 
or spiritual mother in the Greek Church. 

Amma (anfma), n. [Gr., a band.] A girdle 
or truss used in ruptures. 

Amman (am'man), n. [Contr. from G. anff- 
7)7a7i7i, courtnian or oflicer—aiii^, from a7n- 
bacht, duty, office. See Ambassador.] Au 
officer who, in Switzerland and in some 
parts of Germany, exercises judicial func- 
tions in a limited district of country. 

Ammi (am'me), n. [Gr. aiitmos, sand.] A 
genus of umbelliferous plants, growing in 
the Mediterranean region, and having the 
habit of the carrot, but with the outer 
petals of the umbel very large. They are 
sometimes called bishop-weeds. BTone of 
them are natives of Britain, our bishop-weed 
being the JEgopodiu7n podagra7'ia, other- 
wise called goutwort. 

Ammiral t (anTmi-ral), 71. 1. Admiral.— 2. A 
ship carrying an admiral; any large ship. 
See Admiral. 

His spear — ^to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand — 

He walk’d with to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie. Milton. 
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Ammitt (am'mit), 9i. [See Amioe. ] Aiiaiiaice. 

Their motley habits, maniples and stoles, 

Albs, ammits, rochets, chimers, hoods, and cowls, 

' * Oldham, 

A 2 mnite,Hammite(aiii'mlt,Iiam'mit),w. [Gr. 
ammos, sand.] An old miiieralogical name 
for roe-stone or oolite, and for all those 
sandstones composed of rounded and loosely 
compacted grains like oolite. See Oolite. 
AniHiOciliTSe (am'mo-kris), n. [Gr. ammos, 
sand, and ehrijsos, gold.] A yellow soft 
stone, found in Germany, consisting of 
glossy yellow particles. Wheiv rubbed or 
ground it has been used to strew over fresh 
writing to prevent blotting. 

AmmoccBtes (am'mo-se-tez), n. [Gr, amm-os, 
sand, and /wife, a bed.] A genus of cyclo- 
stomous fishes, family Petromyzonidse or 
Petromyzidffi, closely allied to the lampreys. 
One British species is known, the pride or 
mud-lamprey (A. branehialis); it is occasion- 
ally met with in our rivers, where it lodges 
iu the mud. 

Ammodytes (am'md-di-tez), [Gr. ammos, 
sand, and dyfoi?, from dyo, to go into, to 
enter.] A genus of apodal fishes, family 
Ammodytidee, suh-order Anacanthini; the 
sand-eel (which see). 

Aiilinody1iid89 (am'mo-df'ti-de), n. pi. [See 
Ammodytes.] A family of fishes, sub-order 
AnacanthinijOr- 
der Teleostei, of 
which the genus 
Ammodytes is 
the type. See 
Sand-eel. 

Ammon ( am'- 
mon), n. [Anc. 

Egyptian Amwi, 

Ammoyi. ] An 
ancient Ethio- 
pian, and sub- 
sequently an 
Egyptian deity, 
called by the 
Greeks Zeus 
Ammon, ^ and by 
the Latins Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

Alexander the 
Great visited his 
temple in the 
desert of Libya, 
and was saluted, 
it is said, by the priests as son of the god. 
Ammonalum (am'mon-al-um), n. [Contr. 
iov ammonia alum.} A mineral consisting 
of a hydrosulphate of alumina and ammonia, 
found in thin fibrous layers in brown-coal 
in Bohemia. In France it is manufactured 
and used for potash-alum. 

Ammonia (am-mo'ni-a), n. [Gr. ammonkth- 
an, sal-ammoniac, so called from the salt 
being first obtained by burning camels’ dung 
near the Temple of Ammon in Libya. ] 
(NH^.) The modern name of the volatile 
alkali, formerly so called to distinguish it 
from the more fixed alkalies. It is a gas, 
and was first procured in that state by 
Priestley, who termed it alkaline air. He 
obtained it from sal-ammoniac by the 
action of lime, by which method it is yet 
generally prepared. Ammonia is used for 
many purposes, both in medicine and scien- 
tific chemistry; not, however, in the gaseous 
state, but frequently in solution in water, 
under the names of liquid ammonia, aque- 
ous ammonia, or spirits of hartshorn. It 
may be liquefied by pressure, and the liquid 
may he frozen by the same means. It may 
be procured naturally from putrescent ani- 
mal sub.stances, and artificially from the 
destructive distillation of organic matter, 
except fat, by subjecting it to heat in iron 
cylinders. In commerce it is chiefly got 
from the distillation of pit-coal and of refuse 
animal substances, such as bones, clippings 
and shavings of horn, hoof, &c. It may 
also be obtained from vegetable matter 
wdien nitrogen is one of its elements. The 
mr contains a minute quantity of ammonia 
from the putrefaction of animal and vege- 
table bodies. It is recognized by its pungent 
smell and transient alkaline effect on vege- 
table colours. 

Aminoniac, Ammoniacal ( am-m6''m-ak, 
am-mo-nPafc-al), a. .Pertaining to ammonia, 
or possessing its properties.— AmmomaenZ 
yas, ammonia in its purest form. See AM- | 
MONIA.— Aui'i/mm’ac yum, or gum-ammo- i 
nme, a gum-resin from Africa and the East, 1 
brought in large masses, composed of tears, j 
internally white and externally yellow ; an j 
exudation from an umbelliferous plant, the j 


Dorema amtnoniaeum. It has a fetid smell, 
and a nauseous sweet taste, followed by a 
bitter one. It is inflammable, soluble in 
water and spirit of wine, and is used in 
medicine as an antispasmodie, stimulant, 
and expectorant in chronic catarrh, bron- 
chitic affections, and asthma. It is also 
used for pla>s>tidi%.—Ammo7iutml liquor, a 
product of the distillation of coal in gas- 
works, usually contaimng 4 to 8 oz. of am- 
monia ilia gallon, and used as a manure. — 
A mmoniaml salt, sl skit formed by the union 
of ammonia with an acid, -without the elim- 
ination of hydrogen, differing in this from 
metallic salts, which are formed by the sub- 
stitution of the metal for the hydrogen of 
the acid. 

Ammoniac, Ammoniacnm (am-mo'ni-ak, 
am-mo-ni'ak-um), Same as Ammoniac 
Gum (which see under Ammoniac, a.) 
Ammoniaplione (am-mo'ni-a-f6n), n. [Am- 
monia, and Gr. phone, voice.} A recently- 
invented contrivance for the inhalation of 
ammonia, a proceeding which is said to 
strengthen the voice, making it full, rich, 
and clear; suggested by the presence of am- 
monia in the atmosphere of Italy. 

Ammonite (am'mon-it), n. [Eesembling the 
horns of J upiter Ammon, whose statues were 
represented with ram’s horns. ] One of the fos- 
sil shells of an extensive genus (Ammonites) 
of extinct cephalopodoiis molluscs (cuttle- 
fishes), family Ammonitidoe, coiled in a plane 
spiral, and chambered within like that of 
the existing nautilus, to. which the ammon- 
ites were allied. These shells have a nacreous 
lining in the inside, and a porcelaneous 
layer externally, and are smooth or rugose, 
the ridges straight, crooked, or imdulated, 
and in some cases aimed with projecting 
spines or tubercles. The species already 
described number 500, and range from the 
lias to the chalk inclusive. They vary in 
size from mere specks up to 3 or 4 feet in 
diameter. Sometimes called iGna/re-sioue, and 
formerly Cornu Ammonis (Ammon’s horn). 



Ammonites obtusus. Ammonites varians. 


Ammonitidse (am-mon-itl-de), n. pi. A 
numerous extinct family of tetrabranchiate 
cephalopods (cuttle-fishes), of w^hich the 
well-known ammonite is the type. It in- 
cludes the genera Goniatites, Ceratites, Am- 
monites, Scaphites, Hamites, and others. 
They are the most characteristic molluscs 
of the secondary rocks, See Ammonite, 
Ammonitifer ous ( am'mon-it-if "6r-us ), a. 
Containing the remains of ammonites ; as, 
ammonitiferous rocks. 

Ammonium (am-mo'ni-um), n. (]SrH 4 .) A 
name given to the hj^pothetical base of am- 
monia, analogous to a metal, as potassium. 
It has not been isolated. If mercury at the 
negative pole of a galvanic battery be placed 
in contact with a solution of ammonia, and 
the circuit be completed, an amalgam is 
foimed which, at the temperature of 70° or 
S0° Fahr., is of the consistence of butter, 
but at the freezing-point is a firm and crys- 
tallized mass. This amalgam is supposed 
to be formed by the metallic base ammonium, 
and is the nearest approach to its isolation. 
On the ceasing of the ciirreiit the amalgam 
decomposes into mercury, ammonia, and 
hydrogen, the two latter escaping as gas in 
the proportions expressed hy their atomic 
weights, namely, H and HHg . — Ammonium 
bases, compounds representing one or more 
molecules of hydrate of ammonium, in 
which mono- or poly-atomic radicals replace 
the whole or part of tlie hydrogen, as iodide 
of tetrethylium Isr.(C. 2 Hg) 4 l. 

Ammoniurett (am-moii-i'’fx-ret), n. Inchem. 
one of certain supposed compounds of am- 
monia and a pure metal, or an oxide of a 
metal. ^ 

AmmopMla (a-niofi-la), [Gr. mimos, 

i sand, and philos, a lover.] 1. A genus of 
i grasses growing on the sandy shores of 
I Europe and North America; the sea-reed. 

: A . arundinacea (common mariim, sea-reed, 
} mat-weed, or sea-bent) gi’ows on sandy sea- 



Ammon, from a bronze in 
British Museum. 
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shores, and is extensively employed in Nor- 
folk and Hollaml for preserving' the shores 
from inroads of the sea, as it serves to bind 
down the sand by its long matted rhizomes. 
It is also manufactured inro door-mats and 
floor-brushes. In the Helirides it is made 
into ropes, mats, bags, and bats , — ± A long- 
bodied genus of fossorial hymeno 3 >tera, com- 
monly called .sand-wasps. See SAND-WAyp. 

Amintinitioil (am-mii-ni'slion), n. [L. ad, 
and miinitio, from muoio, to fortify.] Mili- 
tary store.? or provisions for attack or de- 
fence. Ill modern usage the signification is 
confined to the articles whidf are used in 
the discharge of firearms and ordnance of 
all kinds, as powder, balls, bombs, various 
kinds of shot, iS:c. — Ammunition bmui, 
shoes, stockings, &c., in America such as are 
contracted for by government, and distri- 
buted to the private soldiers, 

Amniunitioii-cliest(am-mu-ni'shon-chest), 
n. A chest or box in which the fixed am- 
munition for field cannon is packed. One 
is carried on the limber of the giin-carriagf, 
and one on the limber and two on the body 
of each caisson. 

Amnesia (am -ne'si-a), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
■mnesis, memory.] In mcd. loss of memory. 

Amnesty (am'nes-ti), n. [L. amnestin. froia 
Gr. coiinestia, oblivion — a, not, and roi,& 
mna. to remem1.>er.] An act of oblivion ; a 
general pardon of the offences of sulijeci i 
against the government, or the proclamation 
of such pardon. 

He had already given his consent to an act by 
tvhich an tzjnnesfy was granted to all those who 
during the late troubles had been guilty of political 
offences. .Uamulay 

Amnesty (am'nes-ti), v. t. To grant an am- 
nesty to; to pardon. 

In this case the government were asked to amnesfy 
men who had committed some of the worst crimes 
that could be committed. Scotsman neiuspafer. 


Amnion (am'ni-on), [Gr. amnion, the 
membrane round the fetus.] 1. The inner- 
most membrane surrounding the fetus of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles. It is tliiu, 
transparent, soft, and smooth on the insitU , 
but rough on the outside: it gnnvs out froi.i 
the free margins of the blastoderm, wfiiicU 
ultimately meet in the middle line of the 
belly.— -2. In hot. a thin, semi-transparent, 
gelatinous fluid, in which the embryo of a 
seed is suspended when it first ai>pears, and 
by which the embryo is supposed to 1 e 
nourished in its early stages. 

Amnios (am'ni-os), n. Same as Amnion. 
Alimiotic (am-ni-otfik), a. 1. Pertaining to 
the amnion; contained in the amnion; as, 
the amniotic fiuid.~2. A term applied to 
those groups of verte]>rates (reptiles, birds, 
mammals) of which the fetus possesses an 
ommoii.—Amnlotic acid. See Allantoic 
Acid under Allantoic.— A niutofic liquid, 
or liquor amnii, the liquid in which the 
fetus floats suspended by the umbilical cord. 
Amceba (a-me'ba), n. [Gr. amoihe, change.] 

A microscopic genus of rhizopodoiis Proto- 
zoa, of which A. difluens. common iu all 
our fresh-water poiids aud ditches, is the 
type. It exists as a mass of protoplasm, 
which, when lAaced under the microscope, 
exhibits curious movements. It pushes its 
body out into finger-like processes or 
poilkt, and by means of these moves about 
or grasps particles of food. These processes 
may be protruded from any portion of the 
body, and are freely pushed out and as 
freely withdrawn again, or merged with the 
general protopjlasmic matter of the body. 
From thus continually altering its shape it 
received its former name of proteus-aninial- 
cule. Within tlie body a nucleus and nvele- 
ohes are usually perceived, and certain clear 
spaces, termed contractile vesicles, from their 
exhibiting rhythra- 
icai' TOorementa, of , , 
contraction, and .di- 
lation, ■'may 'als'd. be 
noticed. The pro- 
toplasm ot 'thAmn-f 
■ceba’s body , .is '' dif-: ; 
ferentiated. , 
layers, ■■.the,: outer 
and finner .layer 
' bei.ng 'tei'me'd.' .'the.' 
ectosarc, the iniiier 
Amoeba, or Fresh-water Pro- and more iluid the 
teus, showing sonia of the (>udosarc. There is 
shapes whtdi it assumes, viifinth 

and the v.acuoles in its sar- ^10 tilStmU niomi 
codic substance. and food Stizetl 

by ineaiis of the 
pseudopodia is engulfed within the soft 
sarcode body and by any portion of its sur- 
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face, tlie apertures by which the food is 
taken in closing up immediately after recep- 
tion of the nutriineut. A clear space forms 
round each food pai’fcicle after it has been 
received into the body, and the particle, if 
digestible, is slowly dissolved, the clear 
space left for a short time after digestion 
being termed a vacuole. Reproduction takes 
place in several ways; as, by fission, where- 
by an ammba simply divides into two por- 
tions, each of which becomes a distinct ani- 
malcule; or by a single pseudopodium de- 
taching itself from the parent body, and 
developing into a separate amceba. Several 
other species have been described. 
Amcebseu]!! (am-e-be''um), [L. mnoebmum 
(carmen), from Gr. amoihaios, alternate, 
from amoibe, change, an answ'er, from 
amcibo, to change.] A poem in which per- 
sons are represented as speaking alternately, 
as in the third and seventh eclogues of 
Virgil. 

Amcebea (am-e-be'a), n. pi. An order of 
Ehizopoda, of which the genus Amceba is the 
type. See Amceba. 

Amcebean (am-e-be'an), a. [See AM(EB J3um. ] 
Alternately answering or responsive. ‘Amce- 
bean verses and the custom of vying . . . 
by turns,’ IFarfon. 

Amoebeari (am-e-be'an), a,. Of or relating 
to the order Amcebea. 

Amoeboid (a-meboid), a. lArnceha (which 
see), and Gr. eiclos, resemblance.] Of or 
pertaining to or resembling the amoeba; as, 
amoeboid masses. 

Amcebous (a-mebus), a. Of or relating to 
the genus Amoeba; resembling the amoeba 
in structure. 

Amok (a-mok'), n, Same as Amuck 
Amolition t (am-o-li'slion), n. [L. amolitio, 
amolitionis, from amoUor, to remove— a, 
from, and molior, to move.] A putting away; 
removal. 

Amomuni (a-mo'mum), n. {Gv. amomon; 
At. liamawna, from hamma, to warm or 
heat; the heating plant.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Zingiberacese, all natives of warm 
climates, and remarkable for tlie pungency 
and aromatic properties of their seeds. 
Various species yield cardamoms and grains 
of paradise (which see). Some have been 
introduced into ourbotliouses as ornamental 
plants because of their handsome flowers. 
Amoneste,t v.t. To admonish; to advise. 
Chaucer, 

Among, Amongst (a-mung', a-mungstO, 
prep. [A. Sax. ctmang, onmamj ,gemang, from 
mengan, to mingle; O.E. amonge, amonges, 
amongest, the es being an adverbial genitive 
termination, and the t tacked on. Comp. 
amidst. See Mingle.] 1. Mixed or mingled 
with; in or into the midst of; in or into the 
number of; as, tares among wheat. 

Blessed art thou amon^- women. Luke i. sS. 

I always thought 

It was both impious and unnatural 

That such immanity and bloody strife 

Should reign rtw<?«^>'professors’of one faith. S/taA. 

2. In the po%ver of, or by the action of, all 
jointly, or one or other of the number; as, 
I know you have the purse among you. 

You have among you killed a sweet and innocent 
lady. Shak. 

Amontillado (a-monbil-a"d6), n. [Sp.] A 
dry kind of sherry of a light colour, highly 
esteemed by connoisseurs. 

Amorado t (am-o-ra'do), 7i. [Sp. pp. of amo- 
rar, L. amo, to love; the word is similar to 
inamorata, inamorato.) A lover. 

Mark Antony was both a courageous .soldier and 
a passionate amorado. Old tract. 

Amorean (am-6-re'an), n. One of a sect of 
Gemaric doctors or commentators on the 
Jerusalem Talmud. 

Amoret, Amorette (amb-ret, am-o-retO, n. 
[Fr. a love-intrigue; It. amoretto, 

a little love or ciipid ; dim. from L. amor, 
love, from amo, to love.] 1. A trifling love 
affair; a slight amour.— 2. A lover; a person 
enamoured. 

When amorets no more can shine. 

And Stella own she’s not divine. T. J'Farton. 

.3. A love-knot, — 4. A love-song or love- 
sonnet. ‘His amorets and his canzonets, 
his pastorals and his madrigals to his Phyllis 
and his Amaryllis.’ Eeyioood. 

Amoretto (am-o-ret’to), n. A person enam- 
onred; a lover. 

The amoretto was wont to take his stand at one 
place where sat his mistress. Gayton. 

Amorevoloust (am-o-revb-lns),«. [L, amor, 


love, and volo, to wish.] Full of love or 
benevolence; kind; charitable. 

He would leave it to the Princesse to show her cor- 
dial and aniorevolons affection. Bp. Racket. 

Amorist (am'o-rist), n. [B. amor, love.] A 
lover; a gallant; an inamorato. ‘ The pen 
of some vnlgar Milton, 

A~momings (a-mor'ningz), adv. [Prefix a, 
on, and mornings, which here is probably 
the adverbial genitive, not the plural ] In 
the mornings. 

Such pleasant walks into the woods 
A-mornings. Beati. & FI. 

Amorosa (am-o-roba), n. [It,] An amorous 
or wanton woman. 

I took them for aniorosas, and violators of the 
bounds of modesty. Sir T. Herbert. 

Amoroso (am-o-ro'so), n. [It., from amor, 
love.] A man enamoured; a lover. 

It is a gibe which an heathen puts upon an amoroso, 
that wastes his whole time in dalliance upon his mis- 
tress, viz. that love is an idle man’s business. 

Bp. Racket. 

Amoroso (am-o-rd'i. 6), ad [It.] In music, 
tenderly; amorously; in a manner expressive 
of love: resembling afeUmo, but somewhat 
bolder and more spirited. 

Amorous (ambr-ns), a. [Fr, amoureux. It. 
amoroso, L.L. amorosus, L, a7nor, love.] 

1. Inclined to love; having a propensity to 
love, or to sexual enjoynient; loving; fond; 
as, an amoroxis disposition. ‘ So amorous is 
Nature of whatever she produces,’ JDryden. 
‘Princes amorous of their chiefs. ’ Chapman. 

2. In love; enamoured: usually with of, for- 
merly sometimes with on. 

The am’rous master owned her potent eyes. Pfior. 
Sure my brother is amorotts on Hero. Shak. 

3. Pertaining or relating to love; produced 
by love; indicating love, ^Amorous delight.’ 
Milton. ‘Amo7'ous airs.’ Waller. — Syn. 
Loving, fond, tender, passionate. 

Amorously (ambr-us-li), adv. In an amor- 
ous manner; fondly; lovingly. 
Amorousness (ambr-us-nes), 7i. The quality 
of being amorous or inclined to love, or to 
sexual pleasure; fondness; lovingness. 
Amorpha (a-mor'fa), 7i. [Gr. a, neg., and 
morphe, ionn.\ A genus of plants, nat. order 
Legumiiiosm ; bastard indigo. The species 
are shrubs of moderate size, having pendu- 
lous branches and long clusters of blue- 
violet flowers. They are natives of America. 
A, fniticosa, the commonest species in 
European gardens, was introduced into 
Britain in 1724. The inhabitants of Caro- 
lina are said at one time to have made a 
coarse sort of indigo from its young shoots. 
AmorpMsm (a-mor'fizm), n. State of being 
amorphous or without shape ; specifically, 
a state of being without crystallization, even 
in the minutest particles, as in glass, opal, 

&G. 

Amorphotas (a-mor-fo'te), n. pi [Gr. amor- 
p/iotos, formless— a, without, and rnoi'^he, 
shape.] In astro^i. stars not formed into 
any constellation, and so not constituting a 
portion of any symmetrical figure. 
Amorphous (a-mor'fus), a. [Gr, amorphos 
—a, neg., and morp>he, form.] 1. Having no 
determinate form; of irregular shape. Kir- 
wan.~-~% Having no regular structure; spe- 
cifically, being without crystallization, even 
in the minutest particles, as, glass and opal 
sxnamorphous.—Z. Of no particular kind or 
character; formless; characterless; clumsy. 

Scientific treatises . . . are not seldom rude and 
atnorphous in style. Rare. 

Amorphozoa (a-morTo-z6"a), 7i. pi. [Gr. a, 
without, morphe, shape, and zdo7i, a living 
creature.] shapeless animals; specifi- 
cally, a term applied to some of the lower 
groups of animals, as the sponges and their 
allies, which have no regular symmetrical 
structure. Blamville: 

Amorphy (a-mor'fi), n. [See Amorphous.] 
Irregularity of form; deviation from a deter- 
minate shape. ‘ His epidemical diseases 
being fastidiosity, amorphy, and oscitation. ’ 
Swift. [Rare.] 

A-morrowt (a-moFo), adv. See A-morwe. 
Amort (a-mortO, a. A word used only in 
the phrase all a7noriE=half-dead, depressed, 
spiritless, regardless. Hares thinks the 
phrase a corruption of a-la-mo7% but it is 
more probably the adv. all and the Norm, 
amort, dead. 

How fares my Kate ? What, sweeting, all amort} 
Shak. 

She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 

. . . . . . ail amort. Keats. 

Amortization, Amortizement (a-mor’tiz- 
a"shon, a-mor’tiz-ment), n. [L.L. amorti- 


satio, Fr. aonortissemeM, mortmain.] 1. The 
act or right of alienating lands or tenemenis 
to a corporation in mortmain.— 2. The ex- 
tinction of debt, especially by a sinking fund. 
Amortize (a-morbiz), v.t. pret. & pprawmr- 
tized; ppr. a77iortizmy. [N orm. Fr, amorUz- 
er; L.L, amortisa7'e, to sell in mortmain— 
L. ad, to, and mors, mortis, death. See Mort- 
main.] 1. In tew, to alienate in mortmain, 
that is, to sell to a corporation, sole or 
aggregate, ecclesiastical or temporal, and 
their successors. See Mortmain. — 2. lb 
extinguish, as a debt, by means of a sinking 
fund. 

A-morwe, t adv. On the morrow, 

when the day began to spring, 

Uprose our hoste. Canterbury Tales. 

Amotion (a-mdbhon), n. [L. a7n.otio, from 
amoveo, a7notimi. See Amove.] l.f Re- 
moval; ejection.— 2. In laic, deprivation of 
possession or office; the removal of an officer 
or member of a corporation. 

The cause of his amotion is twice mentioned by 
the Oxford antiquary. T. Warton. 

Amount (a-mounto, v.i. [O.Fr. amontei', 
to advance, ascend, increase; Norm. Fr. 
anio7it, upwards, up tbe stream— a, to, ami 
mo7iter, to mount, from mont, L. mons, 
7nonti8, a hill Comp, avals, from L. ad, tt. 7 , 
and vallis, a valley.] l.f To get up; ascend; 
and hence, to depart. 'When the larke doth 
fyrst amounte on high.’ If. Peacham. 

So up he rose, and thence amounted straight. 

Sphtser. 

2. To reach a certain amount by an accumu- 
lation of particulars ; to come in the aggre- 
gate or whole. 

Thy substance, valued at the highest rate, 

Cannot amount unto a hundred marks. Shak. 

3. To rise, reach, or extend, in effect, sub- 
stance, influence, or the like; to be equiva- 
lent. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of business; 
but the errors of aged men amount but to this, that 
more might have been done or sooner. Bacon. 

[Swift joins the pp. of this verb with was, 
giving it the appearance of a transitive verb. 
‘Whose number teas now amounted to 300.’} 
Amount (a-mount'), n. 1. The sum total of 
two or more particular sums or quantities; 
the aggregate; as, the a7nount of 7 and 9 is 
16,-2'. The effect, substance, or result; the 
sum; as, the evidence, in amount, comes to 
this. 

Amour (a-mbr'), n. [Fr. , from L. amor, love. | 
An unlawful connection in love; a love 
intrigue; an affair of gallantry. —A mo7.£r 
propi'e, self-love; self-conceit; vanity. 
Amourette (am-or-et'), 7i, Same as A?? 2 orei 
Amovalt (a-mfiv'al), n. Total removal. 
‘Amoval of insufferable nuisances.’ Evelyn. 
Amove (a-mov')* v.t. [L. amoveo— a, away, 
and 7noveo, to move.] 1. In law, to remove, 
especially from a post or station. 

Coroners may be amoved for reasonable cause. 

Sir M. Rale. 

2.t To move; to excite; to affect. 

At her so piteous cry was much (Twowu? 

Her champion stout. Spenser. 

Ampac (am'pak), 7i. An East Indian tree, 
whiclx yields a highly odoriferous resin, and 
the leaves of which are used to medicate 
baths. It is a species of Xanthoxylon. 
Ampelidse (am-peri-de),?i.j9l [See Ami'Elis.) 
The chatterers, a family of insessorial or 
perching birds, having a wide gape, short 
broad and slightly arched bill, notched at 
the tip, and sharp hooked claws. Most of 
them inhabit tropical America, and several 
are distinguished for the gorgeousness of 
their plumage. 

Ampelidese (am-pel-id'e-e), 7i.pl [FromGr. 
ampelis, ampelos, a vine.] The name given 
by Endlicher to the natural order of plants 
called Vitacem (which see). 

Ampelinse (am-pel-i'ne), n. pi A sub-family 
of birds of the family Ampelidm or chatter- 
ers. See AMPELIDiE, AMPELIS. 

Ampelis (am'pel-is), n. [Gr., a kind of sing- 
ing bird.] A genus of perching birds, form- 
ing the type of the family Ampelidse or chat- 
terers, as well as of the sub-family or group 
Ampelinm. This genus includes the Bohe- 
mian wax- wing or ’^vaxen chatterer, the only 
chatterer that visits Britain. 

Ampelite (am'pel-it), n. [Gr. aynpeUtis, a 
kind, of earth with which the vine was 
sprinkled to preserve it from worms— am- 
pclos, n vine.] A species of black earth 
abounding in pyrites, so named from hav- 
ing been used to kill insects in vines. The 
name is also applied to cannel-coal and to 
some kinds of schist. 
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Ampelopsis (aiii-pel-op'sis), }i.. [Gr. cmpelos, 
a vine, and api^is, appearance, resemblance.] 
A genns of plants, nat. order Vitaceee, 
scarcely distingiiisliable from Vitis, except 
that the flowers have a ring round the base 
of the ovary. A. hederacea is the Virginian 
creeper, a well-known climbing shrub. 
Ampere (am-parO, “"u. [From the French 
electrician Andrd Marie A'livp&re.} The unit 
employed in measuring the strength of an 
electric current. —Auiptire’g Theory, a theory 
referring the mutual attraction and repul- 
sion of two magnets to the mutual action 
of electric currents circulating parallel to 
each other and in the same direction round 
the magnets. Ampere conceived that the 
magnetic action of the earth is the result of 
currents circulating withiu it, or at its sur- 
face, from east to west, in planes parallel to 
the magnetic equator. 

Ampersand (am'per-sand), u. [E. and, L. 
perse, E. anrf— -lit. and by itself and.] A 
term applied to the character &, which is 
formed by combining the letters of the 
Latin et, and; the expression is, or was, 
common in nursery-books. 

ArnpM- (am'fi). [A Greek preposition mean- 
ing about, on both sides, cfec., allied to L. 
amh-, ambo, both, and to A. Sax. emb, 
Icel. G. tmi, round, about.] A prefix in 
words of Greek origin, signifying about, 
around, on both sides, in two respects, &c. 
AmpMarthrosis (am'a-ar-thro"sis), n. [Gr. 
ampM, mdarthrosis, articulation.] In miat 
a mixed kind of articulation, in which the 
articular surfaces of bones are united by an 
intermediate substance in a manner which 
admits of a small degree of motion: the 
articulation of the vertebrae furnishes an 
example. 

Amphibia (am-flb'i-a), n, pi. [Gr. amphi- 
hios, living a double liie—amphi, both, and 
Mos, life.] In zool a term meaning properly 
animals capable of living both under water 
and on land. Its use, therefore, ought to be 
restricted to such as have both lungs and 
gills simultaneously. Four genera of batra- 
chians do possess such a double respiratory 
apparatus, the axolotls, jMenobranchi, sirens 
(all of which inhabit the rivers and lakes of 
America), and the proteus, which is found 
in subterranean rivers in Illyria. These are 
the only known vertebratod animals which 
are truly amphibious. By most naturalists, 
however, the term is extended so as to in- 
clude all animals which possess both gills 
and lungs, whether at different stages of 
their existence or simultaneously. By this 
classification not only the above four genera, 
but such batracliian.s as frogs, Ampliiuma, 
&c., which breathe by gills during the tad- 
pole state, and by lungs in their more mature 
aud perfect form, are included. In poptdar 
Ian. otters, seals, walruses, crocodiles, and 
other animals inhabiting or frequenting 
water, are often called amphibious, though 
none of them can breathe under water. 
Amphibial, Amphibian (am-fiiyi-al, am-fib'- 
i-an), a. Of or pertaining to the Amphibia; 
having the power of living in air and water. 
See Amphibious. 

AmpMbial, Amphibian (am-fib'i-al, am- 
fibl-an), n. One of the Amphibia. 
Amphibiolite (am-fib'i-o-lit), n. [Gr. am- 
pMOios, amphibious, and lithos, stone.] A 
fossil amphibious animal. 
AmpMbiologicai (am-fibl-o-loj'"ik-al), a. 
Pertaining to amphibiology. 
Amphibiology (am-fibl-oFb-ji), n. [Gr. am- 
phibia, and logos, discourse.] A discourse or 
treatise on amphibious animals, or the his- 
tory and description of such animals ; the 
department of natural history which treats 
of the Amphibia. 

Amphibious (am-flb'i-us), a. [See Amphi- 
bia.] 1. A term applied to animals which 
ha%'-e the power of living in two elements, 
air and water, from possessing a double res- 
piratory apparatus, either simultaneously, 
as in the case of axolotls, sirens, &c., or at 
different stages of their existence, as in the 
case of frogs: applied in popular usage to 
any lung-breathing animal which can exist 
for a considerable time under water, as the 
crocodile, whale, seal, beaver, &c.— -2. Adap- 
ted for living on land or water. 

The amphibious cliaracter of the Greeks was 
already determined ; they were to be lords of land 
■and sea. Hare. 

3. Of a mixed nature; partaking of two na- 
tures; ns, an amp/iibioas breed. [Colloq.] 

Not in free and common socage, but in this am- 
phibious subordinate class of villein socage. 

Alachstoue. 


Amphibiousness (am-Wi-us-nes), ji. The 
quality of being amphibious; ability to live 
in two elements; the quality of pai’taking of 
twonatui'es, " ” * 

Amphibium (am-fib'i-um), w. An amphi- 
bious animal. See Amphibia. 

Am^hibole (am'li-bol), n. [Grv. mnpMbolos, 
equivocal, doubtful.] A name given by 
Haiiy and some other mineralogists to horn- 
blende, from its resemblance to augite, for 
which it may readily be mistaken. 

Amphibolic (am-fi-bol'ik), a. Pertaining to 
or resembling amphibole, or partaking of 
its nature and character. 

Amphibolite (am-fib'o-lit), n. [Amphibole 
(which see). ] In mineral, a rock with a base 
of amphibole or hornblende; trap, or green- 
stone. 

Amphibological (am-iibb-loj"ik-al), a. Of 
or pertaining to amphibology; of doubtful 
meaning; ambiguous. ‘Doubtful or am- 
phibological expressions.* Jet. Taylor. 
Amphibologically ( am-fib ' o-loj " ik-al-li ), 
ado. With a doubtful meaning. 

Amphibology (am-fi-boro-ji), n. [Gr. am- 
phibologia—amphi, in two ways, hallo, to 
throw, aud logos, discourse.] A phrase or 
discourse susceptible of two interpretations; 
aud hence, a phrase of uncertain meaning. 
We have an example of amphibology in the 
answer of the oracle to Pyrrhus; ‘Aio te 
Pmmanos vincere posse.’ Here te and lio- 
manos may either of them precede or follow 
vincere posse, and the sense may be either, 
you may conquer the Romans, or the Eo- 
mmis may conquer yoti. The S3nglish lan- 
guage seldom admits of amphibology. For 
an English example see exk'act under Am- 
phibolous. 

Amphiboloid (am-fib'ol-oid), n. A rock 
composed of amphibole (hornblende) and 
felspar, in which the amphibole predomi- 
nates; a variety of greenstone. 

Amphibolous (am-flb'ol-us), a. [Gr. miphi- 
bolos—dmphi, and to strike.] Ambi- 
guous; equivocal. [Eai'e.] 

Never was there such an amphibolous quarrel — 
both parties declaring themseh'es for the king. 

Hoio&il. 

Now used only in logic as applied to a sen- 
tence susceptible of two meanings. 

An amphibolous sentence is one that is capable of 
two meanings, not from the double sense of any of 
the words, but from its admitting a double construc- 
tion ; as, . . . ' The duke yet lives that Henry shall 
depose.’ Whafelj'. 

Amphiboly (am-ftbb-li), n. [Gr. amph iboUa 
—amphi,hotli ways, and ballb, to strike.] 
Ambiguity of meaning. [Bare. ] 

Amphibrach, Amphibrachys (am'fi-brak, 
am-fib'ra-kis), n. [Gr. amphi, on both sides, 
and hrachys, short.] In pros, a foot of three 
syllables, the middle one long, the first and 
last short; as, hciberd, in Latin. 

Amphicarpic, Amphicarpous (ani-fi-kfir'- 
pik, ara-fi-Kar'pus), a. [Gr. amphi, in two 
ways, two, and Icarpos, fruit.] In hot. pos- 
sessing two lands of fruit, either in respect 
of fonn or time of ripening. 

Amphicentrum (am-fi-sen'trum), n. [Gr. 
amphi, on both sides, and kentron, a spine.] 
A genus of fossil ganoid fishes wanting ab- 
dominal fins. The dorsal and ventral mar- 
gins project like spines. They are confined 
to carboniferous strata. 

Amphicoelous, Amphicoelian (am-fi-selus, 
ani-fl-seli-aii), a. [Gr, amphi, at both ends, 
and koilos, hollow.} In physiol applied to 
vertebras which are doubly concave or hol- 
low at both ends, as in fish and one group 
of extinct Crocodilia. 

Amphicome (am'li-kom), n. [Gr. amphi, 
around, and kome, hair.] A kind of figured 
stone of a round shape, but rugged and 
beset with eminences, anciently used in 
divination. JEJnci/. Brit. 

Amphictyonic (am-fik''ti-on"ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to the august council or league of Am- 
phictyons, 

Amphictyous (am-fik'ti-onz),n. j)?. [Gr. am- 
phiktyones = dwellers around, neighbours, ] 
In Grecian antiq. an assembly or council of 
deputies from the different states of Greece. 
Ten or twelve states were represented in 
this assembly, which sat alternately at 
Thermopylse and at Delphi. 

AmpMctyony (am-fik‘ti-on-i), w. The Am- 
phictyonic League or Council, an association 
of several neighbouring states of ancient 
Greece, for the furtherance of the general 
interests. , / 

AmpMcyon (am-fis^i-on), n. [Gr. amphi, 
implying doubt, and kyOn, a dog.} A large 
fossil carnivorous quadruped, so called from 
its teeth, which combine the characters of 
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Amphidura, from Greek Church, London Wall, 

When the priest has passed through the 
folding doors the curtain is drawn across, 
so that u’hilst officiating at tlie altar he is 
hidden from the congregation. Several 
times during the service the em’tainis drawn 
back to allow the priest to come forwanl 
and read certain portions of the senicea 
outside tlie folding doors. 

AmpMgamons (am-fig'a-mus), a. [Gr. 
amphi, implying doubt, and gamos, nup- 
tials.] In bat. a term formerly used as syn- 
onjmious with cryptogamons. 

Amphigastria (am-ft-gasTri-a), n. pi, [Gr. 
amphi, around, and gaster, stomach.] The 
imperfect leaves or so-called stipules on the 
under or shaded side of tlm axis of the scale- 
mosses or Jungermanniacem. 

AmpMgean (am-fi-je'au), a. [Gr, amphi, 
around, and ge, the earth. ] Extending over 
ail the zones of the globe, from the tropic 
to either polar inclusive. Dana. 

Amphigen (am'fi -Jen), n, [Gr. amphi, 
around, and gemiao, to produce, from 
ginomcii, to be formed.] A plant which 
has no distinct axis, but increases by the 
growth or development of its cellular tissue 
on all sides, as the lichens. 

Amphigene (am'fi -Jen), n. In mineral. 
another name for leucite (which see). 

AmpMgeHOUS (am-fij'e-nus), a. A tenn 
applied to fungi wdien the hyinenium is 
not restricted to a particular surface, 

Amphihexahedral (am-fi-heks'a-hfc"dral), 
a. [Gr, mnphi and E. hemahedrall Incrystal 
said of a crystal in which the faces, counted 
in two different directions, give two hexa- 
hedral outlines, or are found to be six in 
number. 

Amphilogy (am-fil'o-Ji), 7i. [Gr. ampla, in 
two way.s, and logos, discourse.] Equivoca- 
tion ; amphibology. 

Ainpllimacer(ani-fim'a-st;r), [Gr. amphi- 
makros, long on both sides. ] In p7'os. a foot 
of three syllables, the middle one short and 
the others long, as in east Has: the opposite 
of an a7nphihmch. 

AmpMoxidSB, AmpMoxini (nm-fi-oks'i-de, 
am'ft-oks-i"ni), n. pi The only family of 


those of the dogs (Oanidio) and bears (Fr- 
sidm). It occurs principally in the mioeene 
tertiary formation. 

AmpMd, AmpMde(anTfid), n. [Gr. amphi, 
ill two ways, and eulos, form, appearance.] 
A term given by Berzelius to compounds 
consisting of two sulphides, oxides, seleii- 
ides, or tellurides, and tlierefore contain- 
ing three different elements, as distinguished 
from haloid compounds. See Haloid. 

Amphidisc (am'fi-disk), n. [Gr. amphi, at 
both ends, and dw/ro;?, aquoit,a round plate.] 
In zool one of the spicules which surround 
the reproductive gemmules of Spongilla, 
resembling two toothed wheels united by 
an axle. 

AmpMdromical (am-fi-drom'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
amphi, around, and dromikos, goml at run- 
ning. ] Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Greek festival amphkiromia , celebrated 
when a chiid received its name, and so 
termed from the infant being carried nuind 
the hearth preparatory to being named. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Amphidura (am-fi-diiTu), n. [A corruption 
of amphWtura (which see).] In the 
Ch. the veil or curtain opening to the dwarf 
folding doors, and separating the chancel 
from the rest of the church. It corresponds 
to the caneelbtsoi Homan Catholic churches. 
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i^liarvni^o-brancliial fislies, with gelatinous 
aorsAi chord, pulsating vessels in place of 
the heart, and a branchial sac m the cavi^ty of 
the a3Sor>hiigiis. The amphioxus is the type. 

AmpMoxus (am-fi-oks'iis), n. [Gr. amphi, 
on both sides, and oxus, sharp, because the 
animal is sharp at both ends. ] An anomalous 
c^enus of fishes, otherwise called Branehios- 
toim, and containing only the common lance- 
let (A'i'tiphioxus lanoeolcttus or BTutichios- 
tonia lanceolatiim) and another species. See 

BRANCHIOSTOMA. 

Amphipneiist (amhp-nust), n. One of the 
amphipneiista (which see). 

AmpMpneiista (am-fip-nus'ta), n. pi pr. 
amplti, in two ways, and pneo, to breathe.] 
A former name of a sub-order of tailed 
amphibia, retaining their gills through life. 

: SeeUEODELA. 

AmpMpod, Amphipode /am'fi-pod, am fi- 
pod), n. One of the amphipoda (winch see). 

Am pbipnda. (am-fip'od-a)> n. pi [Glr. 
amphi, on both sides, and pons, podos, a 
foot.] An order of the sessile-eyed mala- 



Amphipoda. 

I, Shore-jumper {Orchestia littoralis). a, Portion of 
Orchestia to show the respiratory organs a a a. 

costracan crustaceans. The bodies of these 
animals are compressed laterally,and curved 
upon the sides; the eyes are immovable, 
and their feet are directed partly forwards 
and partly backwards. The respiratory 
organs consist of membranous vesicles 
attached to the bases of the thoracic limbs, 
ilany of the species are found in springs and 
rivulets; others are met with in salt water. 
The sand -hopper and shore -jumper are 
examples. 

AmphipodOUS (am-fip'od-us), a-. Of or per- 
taining to the Amphipoda. 
AmpMprostyle, AmpMprosfcile (am-fip'- 



cylindrical, destitute of scales, and divided 
into numerous annular segments ; the tail 
obtuse, and scarcely to be distinguished from 
the head, whence the belief that it moved 
equally well with either end foremost. Tliere 
are several species. A. fuUginom, black, 
with white spots, is found in G-iiinea and 
Surinam ; and A. alha, the largest species, 
about 21 inches long, reddish-brown above 
and white below, is found in Surinam and 
Brazil, generally in ant-hillocks. They feed 
on ants and earthworms, and wm’e for- 
merly, but erroneously, deemed poisonous, 
whence Milton classes it among the most 
noxious reptiles. 

Complicated monsters ... 
Scorpion, and asp, and amphishtzna dire. 
Cerastes horned, hydras, and elops drear, 

And dipsas. Paradise Lost, b, x. 

—Aqxmtia amphishcena, a name formerly 
sometimes given to the common hair-w'orm 
(Gordius aquaticus), which, however, has no 
connection with the amphisbsenas proper, 
but is one of the nematoid worms, or Nema- 
telinia, class Scolecida. See Gordius and 
GrOEDIACBA. 

AmpMsbaenia (am-fis-be'ni-a), n pi An 
order of lacertian reptiles, of which the 
genus Aniphisbsena is the type. 
AmpMsbsemdse (am-fis-be'ni-de), n. pi 
That family of the AmphisbEenia which 
includes the genus Amphisb®na. 
AmpMscian (am-fish'i-an), n. One of the 
Amphiscii (which see). 

Aniplxiscii (am-fish'i-i), n. pi [Or. amphi, 
on both sides, and skia, shadow.] In geog. 
the inhabitants of the inter-tropical regions, 
whose shadows at noon in one part of the 
year are cast to the north and in the other 
to the south, according as the sun is in the 
southern or northern signs. 

AmpMsile (am-fis'i-le), n. A genus of acan- 



ro-stil), n. [Gr. amphi, on both sides, and 
prostylos, having pillars in front— pro, be- 
fore, and style, a column.] Lit having pil- 
lars both in front and behind. In 
arch, a structure having the form of an 
ancient Greek or Roman oblong rec- 
tangular temple, with a prostyle or 
portico on each of its ends or fronts, 
but with no columns on its sides or 
flanks. 

AmpMsarca (am'fi-sar-ka), n, [Gr. 
amphi, on both sides, and sarx, sar- 
kos, fle.sh, ] In hot a compound , many- 
celled, indehiscent, superior fruit, 

%vith a woody or indurated shell in- 
closing an internal pulp, as seen in 
the baobab. 

AmpMsb^Ea (am-fis-beTia), n. [Gr. 
ainphisbaina—arnphis, on both sides, 
and haino, to go, from the belief 
that the animal moved with either 
end foremost.] A genus of serpen- 
tiform, limbless reptiles, family Am- 
phisbfenidfe, order Lacertilia, with the head 
small, smooth, and blunt, the nostrils small, 


Part ot Amphisile striffata. 


thopterygious fishes, in which the back is 
plated, and the first dorsal fin is placed 
quite at the extremity of the body, and pro- 
duced into a long and strong spine. It 
belongs to the family Fistnlaridm (Aulo- 
stomidse), or sea-snipes. It is closely allied 
to, and was included in, the genus Cen- 
triscus by Linnteus. 

AmpMstomous ( am - fis ' tom - us ), a. [Gr. 
amphi, on both sides, and stoma, a mouth.] 
A term applied to certain entozoa having a 
cup-shaped mouth at each extremity, by 
which they adhere to the intestines of the 
animals in which they are parasitic. 
Ajnpbitheatral (am-fi-the'a-tral), a. Per- 
taining to or resembling an amphitheatre. 
Amphitheatre (am-fi-the'a-ter), n. [Gr. aw- 
phitheatron-— amphi, about, and theatron. 




Aniphisbjena fuliginosa. 

the eyes minute and lilackish, and the mouth 
furnislied with small teeth. The body is 


Amphitheatre at Verona. 

theatre, from i/jeaojjmi, to see or look.] 
1. An ancient Roman edifice of an oval 
form, having a central area encompassed 
with rows of seats, rising higher as they re- 
ceded from the centre, on which people used 
to sit to view the combats of gladiators and 
of wild beasts, and other sports. Tlie an- 
cient theatre was nearly semicircular in 
shape, with its rows of seats fronting the 
stage; the amphitheatre is frequently de- 
scribed as a double theatre, as consisting 
of two such semicircles or halves joined to- 
gether, the spaces allotted to their orches- 
tras becoming the inner inclosure, area, or, 
as it was called, arena, from being generally 
covered Tvith sand. It is not quite correct 
to say, however, that an amphitheatre was 


formed by two semicircles, since it was 
always elliptical in form. The arena was sur- 
rounded by a wall about 15 feet higli, so that 
the spectators were quite secure from the 
attacks of any of the wiki beasts exhibited. 
The Colosseum at Rome is the largest of all 
the ancient amphitheatres, being capable of 
containing from 50,000 to 80,000 persons. 
That at Verona is one of the best examples 
remaining. Its dimensions are 502 feet by 
401, and 98 feet high.— 2. Anything resem- 
bling an amphitheatre in form, as a hollow 
surrounded by rising ground; in hort a slop- 
ing disposition of shrubs and trees, 
Ampliitlieatric, AmpMtbeatrical (am'fi- ' 
the-at"rik, am'fi-the-at"rik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to or exhibited in an amphitheatre. 

‘ Amphitheatrical gladiatures.’ Gayton. 
Ampbitlieatrically (am'fi-the-at"rik-al-li), 
adv. In an araiahitheatrical manner or form, 
AmpMtberiuia (am-fi-the'ri-um ), w. [Gr. 
amphi, implying doubt, nnd therion, a wild 
beast.] A fossil insectivorous mammal of 
the oolite. As its remains do not furnish 
sufficient data to decide whether it is pla- 
cental or aplacental, it has received this 
provisional name. A. Prevostii is the only 
species yet discovered. 

Ai^ pbit.lhnra (am-fl-thu'ra), n. [Gr. amphi, 
both, twofold, and thura, a door. ] The 
correct spelling of the word now commonly 
written Amphidura (which see). 

AmpMtrite (am-fi-tri'te), n. [Name of a sea- 
nymph ill Greek mythology, sister of Thetis 
and wife of Neptune. ] 1. A small planet or as- 
teroid between the orbits of Mars and Jupi- 
ter, discovered by IL Marth on the 2d March, 
1854.— 2. A genus of marine annelids, order 
Tubicolffi, and class Annulata of Cuvier, 
They are easily recognized by their golden- 
coloured setee, disposed in the form of a 
crown. Some of them construct and carry 
about with them slight, regularly conical 
tubes of sand, glued together by mucus e.x- 
uded from the skin. 

AmpMtropal, Ampbitropotis (am-fit'rop- 
al, am-fitTop-us), a. [Gr. amphi, round, 
and trepd, to turn.] In hot applied to an 
ovule curved upon itself so that 
both ends (the foraminal and 
chalazal) are brought near to 
each other with the hilum in 
the middle. 

Amphitropai AmpMtype (am'fl-tip), ji. [Sr. 

Owie. amphi, both, and typos, an im- 
pression.] In photog. a pro- 
cess discovered by Sir John Herscliel, by 
which light produces either a positive or a 
negative. The paper is prepared by a solu- 
tion of ferro-tartrate or of ferro-citrate of 
protoxide or peroxide of mercury, followed 
by a solution of ammonio-tartrate or am- 
monio-citrate. On exposure in the camera 
a negative is produced of a rich browm tint, 
which fades in the dark, but may be restored 
as a black positive by immersing it in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of mercury, and ironing it 
with a hot iron. 

AmpMuma (am-fi-u'ma), n, [Gr. 
amphi, both, and /m'ma,from hud, to 
wet, to water.] A genus of amphi- 
bians which frequent the lakes and 
stagnant waters of North America. 
The adults retain the clefts at which 
the gills of the tadpole projected. 
The body is of great length. 
AmpMumidse (am-ft-uTni-de), n. pi. 

A family of tailed amphibians dis- 
tinguished by a small brancliiiil aper- 
ture on each side, within which are 
the branchial arches with small la- 
niinm. They approach, in respect of 
their respiratory apparatus, the am- 
phipiieusts or true amphibians, in 
which the external gills are iiersist- 
ent. The genus Ampliiuma (which 
see) is the type. 

Ampbora (am'fo-ra), pi. Ampborae (am^- 
fo-re). [L.mnphora,GT. amphore'U.s,&, short- 
ened form of amphipJioreus — amphi, on 
both sides, and phoreo, to carry, from its : 
two handles, ] Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, a vessel, usually tall and narrow, 
witli two handles or ears and a narrow 
neck, and generally ending in a sharp point 
below for being inserted in a stand or 
in the ground, used for holding wine, oil, 
honey, and the like. The amphoraj were 
commonly made of earthenware, but Homer 
mentions amphorffi of gold and stone; the 
Egyptians had them of brass; and glass 
vessels of this form have been found at 
Pompeii. The most common use of the 
amphora was for keeping wine. The stop- 
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per was covered with pitch or gypsum, and, 
among the Eomans, the title of the wine 
%vas painted on the outside, the date of the 
vintage being marked by the names of the 
consuls then in 
office. The am- 
phora was also 
the name of a 
fixed measure, 
the Greek am- 
phora being equal 
to 8 gallons, 7 *365 
pints imperial 
measure, and the 
Eoinan amphora 
two - thirds of 
tiiis, or 5 gallons, 

7-577 pints im- 
perial. The am- 
phora is often 
introduced in architecture as an ornament 
to sarcophagi, ttc. 

Amphoral (amTo-ral), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling an amphora. 

Amphoric (am-for'ik), a. In aimultation, 
emitted from a cavity in the lungs not filled 
with fiiiid, and so giving a sound like that 
producedhy blowing into an empty decanter; 
as, anaphoric resonance or respiration. 
Amphoteric (am-fo-te'rik), a. [G-r. ampho- 
teros, both.] Partly the one and partly the 
other. Smart 

Ample (am''pl), a. [Fr. ample, L. amplus— 
prefix am, amh (=Gr, amphi, on both sides), 
and root of pZco, to fill; comp, double.] 

1. Large in dimensions; of great size, extent, 
capacity, or hulk; wide; spacious; extended; 
as, ample room, ‘Nature’s ample lap.’ 
Thomson. 

All the peojjle in that ample house 

Did to that image bow their humble knees. 

Spe7iser. 

2. Fully sufficient for any purpose or for 
some purpose intended; abundant; liberal; 
copious ; plentiful ; as, ample provision for 
the table; anvple justice. 

An mnple number of horses had been purchased 
in England -with the public money. Macatday. 

B. Not brief or contracted; extended; dif- 
fusive; as, an mnple narrative. 

Copious, Plenteous. Ample has reference 
to the sufficiency of the supply for every 
need; copious carries with it the idea of un- 
failingness of supply ; while plenteous indi- 
cates largeness of quantity in actual posses- 
sion; as, ample stores or resources; a copious 
supply of materials ; a plenteous harvest,— 
Syn. Spacious, extensive, wide, capacious, 
abundant, plentiful, plenteous, liberal, copi- 
ous, rich. 

AmplectaEt (am-plek'tant), a. [L. mnpleo- 
tans, amplectantis, ppr. of mnpUctor, to 
embrace. 3 Embracing; clasping; specifi- 
cally, in hot. encircling or clasping the stem 
of a plant; as, amplectant tendiirs. 
Ampleness (am^pl-nes), n. The state of 
being ample ; largeness ; sufficiency ; abun- 
dance. 

Amplexationt (am-pleks-a'slion), n. [L. 
amplexor, amplexatus, to embrace. ] An 
embrace, ‘An humble 
amplexation of those 
sacred feet.’ Bp. Hall. 

Amplexicatil (am- 
plek'si-kal), a. [L. am- 
plexus, ' embracing— 
amb, about, and plecto, 
plexm, to twist — and 
caulis, a stem. ] In bot. 
nearly surrounding or 
embracing the stem, as 
the base of a leaf. Pa- 
paver somnifcruni and Amplexicaul Leaves 
Inula E'elenium have {imela Helemu?n). 
cinvplexicavllQaYQS. 

Ampliate (am'pli-at), pret. & pp. amplip 
ated; ppr. arnpliating. [L. ampUo, ampli- 
atum. See Ample.] To make more ample 
or greater; to enlarge; to extend, ‘To main- 
tain and ampliate the external possessions 
of your empire.’ Udall. 

Ampliation (am-pli-a'shon), n. 1. Enlarge- 
ment; amplification; diffuseness. 

Odious matters admit not of an amplzalzon, but 
ought to be restrtiined and interpreted in the mildest 
sense. Aylijffe, 

2. In Rom. antiq. a delaying to pass sentence; 
a postponement of a decision to obtain fur- 
ther evidence. 

Ampliative (am'pli-at-iv), a. Enlarging; 
increasing; specifically, in metaph. adding 
to what is involved in the meaning of the 
subject of a proposition ; synthetic; said of 
judgments. 

‘All bodies possess power of attraction’ is an am- 




piiatwe judgment, because, we can think of bodies ' 

, without thinking of attraction as one of their imme- " 
diiite primary attributes. But, if our knowledge of 
any object were complete, we should conceive it in- ’ 
vested with all its attributes, and no ampliative judg- < 
ments would be required. Al>p. Tke-mser.,' 

Auiplificatet (am-plifi-kat), v.t. [L. ampli- 
Jico, amplljfcatuin, to enlarge— 
aiidfacio, factum, to make.] To enlarge in | 
dimensions; to amplify. I 

AmpMcatiOE (aiiFpli-fi-ka"shoii), n. 1. The , 
act of amplifying or enlarging in dimensions ; j 
enlargement; extension. ‘ ArnpUJicathni of - 
the visible figure of a known object.’ laid. 

2. In rhet diffusive description or discussion; | 
exaggerated representation ; coidous argu- 
ment, intended to present the subject" in i 
every view or in the strongest light; diffii.^e ' 
narrative, or a dilating upon all the partieu- ' 
lars of a subject; a description given in more , 
words than are necessary, or an illustration ; 
by various examples and proofs. i 

Amplificative (am'pli-fi-kat-tv), a. Serving 
or tending to amplify; amplificatory. j 

Amplifieatory (anFpli-fi-ka-to-ri), a. Serv- , 
iiig to amplify or enlarge ; amplificati\'e. 
Amplifier (am'pli-fi-fu’), n. One who ampli- i 
fies or enlarges. ‘That great eitie Some, ' 
whei'eof they (Romulus and Remus) were 
t]ie fiv&t amplifiers.’ Bale. { 

TherC'are amplifiers who can e.\tend half a dozen. { 
thin thoughts over a whole folio. Pope. ! 

Amplify (am'pli-fi), y.t pret. & pp. anxpll- i 
fefi; ppr, amplifying. [Fr, amplifier , to 
enlarge— L, amplus, ample, mA faoio, to 
make.] 1. To make more ample, larger, 
more extended, fuller, more copious, and 
the like; to enlarge. 

All concaves ... do amplify the sound at the 
coming- out. Bacon, 

‘Troilus and Cressida’ was ^v^itten by a Loinb.ard 
author, but much amplified by our English trans- 
lator, Dryden. 

2, In rhet. to enlarge in discussion or by 
manner of representation; to treat copi- 
ously, so as to present the subject in every 
view, and in the strongest lights. 

I would not willingly seem to flatter the present 
(age), by amplifying the diligence and true judg- 
ment of those servitours -who nave laboured in the 
vineyard. Davies. 

Amplify (am'pli-fi), v.i. 1. To grow or be- 
come ample or more ample. 

Strait was the way at first, withouten light, 

But further it did further Fairfax. 

2. To enlarge by representation or descrip- 
tion; to speak largely or copiously; to be 
diffuse in argument or description; to dilate 
upon: often followed by on; as, to amplify 
on the several topics of discourse. 

Homer not invents. Pope. 

When you affect to amplify m the former branches 
of a discourse, you ivill often lay a neces,sity on your- 
self of contracting the latter. Pr.aits. 

Amplitude (am'pli-tfid), n. [L. ampli tudo, 
from amplus, large.] 1. State of being 
ample ; as, (a) largeness of dimensions ; ex- 
tent of surface or space ; as, the amplitude j 
of the earth. 

The cathedral of Lincoln ... is a magnificent 
structure, proportionable to th& amplitude of the 
diocese. Fuller 

(5) Largeness, in a figurative sense ; as, ex- 
tent of capacity or intellectual powers; ex- 
tent of means or resources. ‘ Aynplitude of 
mind.’ Milton. 

It is in the power of princes and estates to .-idd 
amplitude and greatness to their kingdoms. Bacon. 

% In astron. an arc of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the east or west point and 
the centre of the sun or star at its rising or 
setting. At the rising of a star the ampli- 
tude is eastern or ortive ; at the setting it 
is western, occiduous, or occasive. It is 
also northern or southern when north or 
south of the equator. The amplitude of a 
fixed star remains nearly the same all the 
year round. The sun at the solstices is at 
its maximum amplitude, and at the eciuator 
it has no amplitude. —A mptfriofe of the 
rayigeofa projectile, the horizontal line sub- | 
tending the path of a body throwm.or the line . 
■wffiich measures the distance it has moved; ! 
the lange.—Magyietical amplitude, the arc i 
of the horizon between the sun or a star at j 
rising or setting, and the east or west point i 
of the horizon, by the compass. The differ- | 
ence between this and the true amplitude i 
is the variation of the compass,. —Any pUtnde , 
cmn%yass, an azimuth compass, whose zeros ' 
of graduation are at the east and w'ost ; 
points, for the more ready reading of the < 
amplitudes of celestial bodies. j 


Amply (am’pli), adi\ In an ample manner; 
largely; liberally; fully; sufficiently; copi- 
ously; almiidantly. 

Ampul (am^piil), n. See Amptlia. 2. 
Ampulla (am-piil la), n. pi. Ampullse (am- 
pul le). [I.] in Royn. antiq. a mure or less 
globular fiottle, msually niatU- of gla.ss or 
earthenware, rarely of more vnhialde ma- 
terials, used for c-arrying oil to the liath for 
the pui'iiose of anoiniiug the body after 
b.athiiig. — 2. Eedes. {a) a tlask or cruet, 
generally of precious metal, for holding the 
wine ami water msed at the altar. See AMA. 
(o) A vessel for holding the consecrated oil 
or chrism used in rarior.s eliurcb rites and 
at the coronation oi kings. The ampulla 



.Ampulla and Spoon used at CortiSiation of English 
Sovereigns. — Regalia, Totver of London. 

used at coronations in England is in the 
form of an eagle, of pure gold, richly chased. 
The famoms one formerly used in France 
was kept at Eheims, and was reputed to 
have been brought from heaven liy a dove 
for the baptism of Clovis I. It was broken 
at the revolution, but a fragment is said 
to have been preserved and used at the 
coronation of Charles X. %Yritten also Ain- 
pi>l-~B. In anal the dilated part of the 
membranaceous semicircular canals in the 
ear.— 4. In hot (a) a small membranaceous 
bag attached to the roots and the immersed 
leaves of some aquatic plants, as in the 
Lenina or duck-weed, (h) A term applied 
to the liolloiv flask-shaped leaves formed in 
certain aquatic plants, as in Utricularia 
(which see). 

AmpilUaceous (am-pul-la'shus), a. Of or 
pertaining to or like an ampulla, bottle, or 
inflated bladder. 

Amputate (am'pu-tat), v. t pret. & pp. am- 
pvtated; ppr. amputating. [L. ampitto,ayn- 
pittnimn—amb, about, and^u:/o, to prime.} 

1. To prune, as branches of trees or vines. 

2. To cut off, as a limb or other part of an 
animal body. 

Amputation (am-pu-tiVshon), n. fl. mn- 
putatia.] The act of amputating; especially, 
the operation of cutting ofi" a limb or other 
projecting part of the liody. 

Ampyx (am'piks), n. [Or., afflict for tying 
back the hair in front, from 
mri’peehO, to encircle,} l.lii 
Gi'cclc antiq. (a) a broad 
band or plate of metal, 
often enriched with pre- 
cious stones, worn on the 
forehead by ladies of rank. 
(b) The head -band of a 
hor.se.— 2. A species .of. M- 
lobite or fossil crustacean, 
found chiefly in lower Silu- 
rian strata. 

Amsol (am’sei), ?i. Same 
as Ainzel (which see). 

Amuck (a-mukO, n. [Miilay or Javanese 
arnPh.] A term used in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago ill the sense of slaughter or kill, be- 
ing employed especially among the hlalays 
by such of them as are occasionally seen to 
rush out in a frantic state (prolmbly caused 
by opium or some other drug) with daggers 
in their hands, yelling ‘Amuck, amuck,’ 
attacking all that come in their way: whence 
the common expression ta nm amuck, to 
rush about frantically, attacking all that 
come in the way ; to attack ail aiid sundry. 

Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
To zntn amued and tilt at all I meet. Pope. 

Amule (am'ul), n. Same as Amyl 
Amulet (aniTi-lct), n. [L. amaleRnn Fr. 
amuk’tte, Sp. amulelo, an amulet; aynuletim 
in Latin was a boirowed word, and the same 
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as AvJianuUat, anything worn, fvomhainala, 
to carry, to wear. ] Something worn as a re- 
medy or jn'eservative against evils or mis- 
chief, such as diseases aiid 
witchcraft. Amulets have 
been used from ancient 
times, and are still worn 
in many parts of the world. 

They consisted of certain 
stones, metals, or plants; 
sometimes of mystic 
words, characters, or sen- 
tences arranged in a par- 
ticular order. The early 
Christian amulets were 
commonly inscribed with 
the word ichthya, fish, or 
with the shape of a fish, 
because this represented 
the initials of the Greek 
words for Jesus Christ, 

Son of God, Saviour. They 
were suspended from the Amulets, from Vati- 
neckjOr aflixed to the body, can (i), and private 
Am p 1ft tin (am-fi-let'ik), a. collection (a). 
Pertaining to an amulet. 

Amnn (a-mun), n. Same SL& Aghaiiee (which 
see). 

Amiircosxty t (a-m^r-kos'i-ti), u. The qua- 
lity of being amurcous. Bailey. 

Amurcous t (a-mferk'us), a. [L. amurca, the 
dregs or lees of olives.] Full of dregs or 
Igos* foi-Xl. 

Amusahle (a-muz'a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing amused. 

Amuse (a-muzO, v.t. pret. pp. amused; 
ppr. amusing. [Fr. amuser, to amuse, to 
divert, to hold in play— a, to, and O.Fr. 
muser, to muse, whence musard, a loiterer. 
See Muse.] l.t To cause to muse; to ab- 
sorb or engage in meditation ; to occupy or 
engage wholly. 

People stood amused between these two forms of 
service. Fuller. 

Camillus set upon the Gauls when they were 
amused in receiving their gold. Holland. 

*2. To entertain the mind of agreeably; to 
occupy or detain the attention of in a plea- 
sant manner or with agreeable objects. ‘A 
group of mountaineer children aimising 
themselves with pushing stones from the 
top.’ W. Gilpin .— To keep in expecta- 
tion, as by flattery, plausible pretences, and 
the like; to delude; to keep in play. 

He amused his followers with idle promises. 

Johnson. 

Bishop Henry . , . amused her with dubious an- 
swers, and kept her in suspense for some days. 

Swi/t. 

—Amuse, Divert, Bntertain. Amuse is to 
occupy one's time and attention lightly and 
pleasantly; divert, lit. to turn aside; to turn 
the attention to some lighter subject than 
a previous one, generally to something abso- 
lutely lively or sportive to engage 

the attention l3y the pleasing nature of the 
object of attraction; to keep one in a continu- 
ous state of interest, implying a certain 
activity if it is a person that entertains. 
Trifle.? that amuse children may divert 
grown-up people ; while we may be eiiter- 
iained by a book, concert, lecture, &c.— 
Syn. To entertain, gratify, please, divert, 
beguile, deceive, occupy. 

Amuse t (a-mm'),v.i. To muse; to medl- 
tate. 

Orm some pathless wilderness amusing, 

Plucking the mossy bark of some old tree. Lee, 


Amusement (a-muz'ment), 
thought; meditation. 


l.t Deep 


Here I , . . fell into a strong and deep amuse- 
ment, revolving in my mind, with great perplexity, 
the amazing change of our affairs. Fp. Fleetwood, 

2. The state of being amused; a slight 
amount of mirth or tendency towards mer- 
riment; as, I could not conceal my amuse- 
ment at his pranks.— 3. That which amuses, 
detains, or engages the mind ; pastime. 

During his confinement, his amusetnent was to 
give poison to cats and dogs, and see them expire 
by slower or quicker torments. Pope. 

Syit. Diversion, entertainment, recreation, 
pastime, sport. 

Amuser (a-muz'er), n. One who amuses. 

Amusing (a-muzfing), p. and a. Givi^jug 
moderate pleasure to the mind, so as to en- 
gage it; pleasing; diverting; as, an amm- 
ing story. 

Amusingly (a-muzfing-li), adv. In an amus- 
ing manner, 

Amusive (a-mu'ziv), a. Having power to 
amuse or entertain the mind. [Rare.] 

fmtsive birds ! say where your hid retreat 
When the frost rages and the tempests be.at. 

Gilbert White. 


Amusively (a-mu^ziv-li), adv. In an amusive 
manner. 

Amyelous (a-nn'el-us), a. [Gr. a, priv., and 
myelos, marrow.] In med. a term applied 
to the fetus in cases in which there is com- 
plete absence of the spinal marrow, 
Amyencephalous(a-mren-sef"al-us),u. [Gr. 
a, priv., myelos, marrow, and encephalon, 
(which see).] In med, applied to a fetus in 
which both spinal marrow and encephalon 
are wanting. 

Amygdalate (a-mig'da-lat), a. [L. amygda- 
lus, an almond.] Pertaining to, resembling, 
or made of almonds. 

Amygdalate (a-mig'da-lat), n. 1. An emul- 
sion made of almonds ; milk of almonds. - 
2. A salt of amygdalic acid. 

Amygdalic (a-mig-dalfik), a. Obtained from 
almonds; as, amygdalic acid (C2oH2eOi2), an 
acid obtained from bitter almonds. 
Amygdalin, Amygdaline (a-mig'da-lin), n. 
(Caoi 127^011-1-3 H2O.) A crystalline principle 
existing in bitte/almonds, the leaves of the 
common laurel, and many other plants. 
Amygdaline (a-mig'da-lin), a. Pertaining 
to or resembling the almond. 

Amygdaloid (a-mig'da-loid), n. [Gr. amyg- 
dale, an almond, and eidos, form.] A term 
applied to an igneous rock, especially ti-ap, 
containing round or almond-shaped vesicles 
or cavities partly or wholly filled with crys- 
talline nodules of various minerals, particu- 
larly calcareous spar, quartz, agate, zeolite, 
chlorite, &c. The nodules have been formed 
during the consolidation of the rock, or by 
subsequent infiltration of siliceous or cal- 
careous solutions. When the imbedded 
minerals are detached, it is porous like 
lava. 

Amygdaloid, Amygdaloidal (a-mig'da- 
loid, a-mig'da-loid'%I),a. 1. Almond-shaped. 
2. Pertaining to amygdaloid. 

Amygdalus (a-mig'da-lus), Vi. [Gr. amyg- 
dalos, an almond-tree.] A genus of trees 
and shrubs, nat. order Rosaeese, especially 
known by the stone of the drupaceous fruit 
which incloses the kernel or seed being 
coarsely furrowed, and by the youn^ leaves 
being folded in halves. A. communis is the 
almond-tree, and A. persica the peach and 
nectarine. See Almond, Peach, Nectakine. 
Amyl, Amyle (am'il), n. IQt. amy Ion, the 
finest flour, starch, neut. of adjective amylos, 
unground — a, priv., and myle, a mill. 
Lit. not ground at the mill, aniylon having 
been prepared without grinding.] (C5 Hn.) 
A hypothetical radical, said to exist in many 
compounds, as amylic alcohol, &c. This 
substance cannot exist in the free state, the 
molecules at the moment of its liberation 
combining to form the substance decane 
(CialisQf—Mtrite of amyl (C5H11NO2), an 
amber-coloured fluid, smelling and tasting 
like essence of pears, which has been em- 
ployed as a resuscitator in cases of drown- 
ing and prolonged fainting or breathless- 
ness, as after hard running or rowing, for 
relieving paroxysms of colic, spasms of 
tetanus, spasms of the heart, &c. It is 
generally inhaled by the nostrils, five to ten 
drops being poured on paper or cloth, and 
when used in this way it accelerates the 
action of the heart more than any known 
agent. It is absorbed, whether introduced 
by rubbing on the skin, by the stomach, or 
by inoculation. 

Amylaceous (am-il-a'shus), a. [See Amyl.] 
Pertaining to starch, or the farinaceous 
part of grain; resembling starch. 
Amylamiue (a-mil'a-min), n. An organic 
base produced by treating amyl cyaiiate 
with caustic potash. There are three amyl- 
amines known, which are regarded as am- 
monia in which one, two, and three hydro- 
gen atoms are respectively replaced by one, 
two, and three molecules of the radical 
amyl. The formulso of these bodies, there- 
fore. are NHalCgHn), KH(C5Hii)2, and N 

Any!l^le (amTl-at), n. A compound of starch 
with a base. 

Amyl-corn (am'il-kom), n. [Gr. amylon, 
the finest flour, starch (see Amyl), and E. 
com.] A species of grain from which starch 
was formerly produced. Wright. 

Amyle. See Amyl. 

Amylene(ain'il-en), (CrHio.) A hydro- 
carbon obtained by the dehydration of amy- 
lic alcohol by means of zinc chloride, &c. 
Amylene is a light, limpid, colourless liquid 
with a faint odour. At ordinary tempera- 
tures it speedily evaporates. It possesses 
anaesthetic properties, and has been tried 
as a substitute for chloroform, but unsuc- 


cessfully, as it has been proved to be ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

Amylic (am-ii'ik), a. Pertaining to amyl: 
derived from the radical amyl ; as, amylie 
ether.— Amylic alcohol (CsH.oO), called also 
Hydrate of Amyl, a transparent colourless 
liquid derived from the fermentation of 
starch. Under the name of fusel-oil it is 
a product of fermentation in distilleries, 
being contained in crude spirit, and its re- 
moval is a great object with distillers, as 
its presence, even in small quantity, much 
injures the properties of the spirit.— A 
lie fermentation, a proee^'& of fermentation 
in starch or sngai', in which amylie alcohol 
is produced. 

Amylin, Amyline (amfi-lin), n. [See Amyl.] 
The insoluble portion of starch which con- 
stitutes the outer covering of the sphericles. 
Amyloid (amfil-oid), a. [Amyl, and Gr. eidos, 
likeness.] Resembling, or being of the 
nature of, amyl.— Amyloid degeneration, in 
pathol. a change of structure by which the 
tissue or organ affected presents chemical 
characters of amyloid compounds or some- 
times of albuminoid substances. 

Amyloid (am'il-oid), n. In hot. a semi-gela- 
tinous substance, analogous to starch, met 
with in some seeds, which becomes yellow 
in water after having been coloured blue by 
iodine. 

Amyraldism (am'i-rald-izni), n. Eccles. the 
. doctiine of universal grace, as explained by 
Amyraldus or Amyrault of France in the 
seventeenth century. He taught that God 
desires the happiness of all men, and that 
none are excluded by a divine decree, but 
that none can obtain salvation without 
faith in Christ; that God refuses to none the 
power of believing, though he does not 
grant to all his assistance to improve this 
power. 

Amyraldist (am'i-rald-ist), n. One who 
believes in Amyraldism, or the doctrine of 
universal grace. 

Amyridacese (a-mir'i-da"se-e), n. pi. A nat. 
order of polypetalous plants (sometimes 
called Burseracece), consisting of tropical 
trees or shrubs, the leaves, bark, and fruit 
of which abound in fragrant resin. MyiTh, 
frankincense, and the gum-elemi of com- 
merce are among their products. 

Am^yris (am'i-ris), n. [From Gr. myrrha, 
myrrii.] A genus of plants, nat. order Amy- 
ridacem. The species, which are found in 
tropical climates, are fragrant resinous 
shrubs. A. Plumierii is said to yield part 
of the gum-elemi of commerce ; A. toxifera 
is poisonous; while the wood of A. balsarn- 
furnishes a sort of rosewood. 

Ainzel (anUzel), n. A name given to the 
blackbird or ouzel. Written also Amsel. 
An, A (an, a), indefinite art, [A. Sax. an, 
one, and also an, the indefinite article, the 
former being the original, the latter a de- 
veloped meaning. As an indefinite article 
it was in Anglo-Saxon declined both in the 
singular and the plural, in the latter case 
the meaning being some, sole, only; as, 
dne fedwa woi^dd, a few words. See One. ] 
A word used before nouns in the singular 
number to denote an individual as one 
among many or several belonging to the 
same class, and not having the same definite 
sense or the same force of emphasis as the, 
which marks a thing as contemplated by 
itself; as, Noah built an ark of gopher 
wood ; Raul was an eminent apostle ; bring 
me an orange: different from, Noah built 
the ark; Paul was t/ie most eminent of the 
apostles; bring me the orange lying on that 
■ plate. Although an, a, and one are really the 
same word, and always have virtually the 
same sense, yet by custom an and a are used 
exclusively as an indefinite adjective, and 
one is used in numbering, or where it is in- 
tended to lay emphasis on the fact that one 
and only one is meant ; as, bring me one 
orange, that is, one and no more than one- 
In such phrases as ‘once an hour,’ ‘twice 
an age,' ‘ a shilling an ounce,’ an has a dis- 
tributive force, being equivalent to each, 
evei'y. An was originally the only form of 
this word, hut about the beginning of 'the 
thirteenth century, if not earlier, the n 
began to be dropped occasionally before 
words beginning vdth a consonant, and an 
is now rarely used except before words be- 
ginning with a vowel sound, or the sound of 
h when the accent falls on any syllable ex- 
cept the first; as, an inn, an umpire, an heir, 
an historian, an historiographer. As words 
beginning with the letter u or the combina- 
tion eiL are often preceded in pronunciation 
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liy the consonantal sound of y, such words 
do not take the form an before them ; as, a 
university, a European reputation. This 
rule is not always followed, howeyer, even 
by good writers. *An useless waste of life.’ 
Macaulay. ‘An eunuch,' Congreve. kSome- 
tiraes the form an is used before h even in 
those words which have the accent on the 
first syllable. Byron, for example, has an 
hero. 

Aa-. 1. [The same negative particle is seen 
in L. in-, Skr. mi-, E. Goth, and O.H.G. un-, 
all denoting negation.] The full form of 
the Greek negative prefix, but only used 
where necessary to prevent hiatus (that is, 
before a vowel), as in anarchy. Before a 
consonant it becomes a.— 2. A shortened 
form of the prefix a7ia, as in anchoret, an- 
eurism, anode. See ANA. 

Aat (an), co7ij. [See And, if.] 1. Old English 
for if; as, ‘a7i thou wert my father as thou 
ai't but my brother.' Beau. A* FI. —2. As if. 

I %viU roar you au't were any nightingale. Sha&. 
-Ail if, if; though. 

yin ifsi man did need a poison now, . . . 

Here is a caitiff wretch would sell it him. ShctA. 

Ana (an'a). [Same w'orcl as E. on, G. an. 
Goth, ana,] 1. A Greek preposition much 
employed as a prefix in words of Greek 
origin, and implying primarily up, up to, 
motion upward. In composition, besides 
ha'ving its primary sense, as in anabasis, 
it also denotes repetition, as in anabaptist; 
inversion or transposition, as in anachron- 
ism, anagram ; distribution, as in analysis; 
parallelism, as in analogy. —-2. In med. 
used in prescriptions to indicate an equal 
quantity of each, and often wi’ittenaa; thus, 
Pulv. Rhei et Ziiizih., aS, 5ij = powder of 
rhubarb and ginger of each twm drachms. 
Ana (a'na). The neuter plural termination 
of Latin adjectives in aims, often forming an 
affix to the names of eminent men to denote 
a collection of their memorable sayings — 
thus Scaligei'iana, Joh7iso7iiana, the sayings 
of Scaliger, of Johnson, or to denote a collec- 
tion of anecdotes, or gossipy matter, as in 
boxiana. Hence, as an independent noun, 
books recording such sayings ; the sayings 
themselves. 

But, all his vast heart sherris- warmed 
He flashed his random speeches ; 

Ere days, that deal in ana, swarmed 
His literary leeches. Tennyson. 

Anabaptism (an-a-bap^tizm), 7i. [See 
Anabaptist. ] The doctrine or practices of 
the Anabaptists. 

Anabaptist (an-a-bap'tist), n. [Gr. a7xa, 
again, and haptistes, a baptist,] One who 
holds the doctrine of the baptism of adults, 
or of the invalidity of infant liaptism, and 
the necessity of rebaptism at an adult age. 
With this is generally associated the doctrine 
of baptism by immersion. 

Anabaptistic, Anabaptistical (an'a-bap- 
tis"tik, an'a-bap-tis"tik-al), a. Eelating to 
the Anabaptists or to their doctrines. 
Anabaptistry ( an - a - bap ' tis - tri ), 7i. The 
sect, practices, or doctrine of Anabaptists. 
‘ AxiabaptisPry was suppressed in Munster.’ 
Eph. Pag it. [Rare.] 

Anabaptizet (an'a-bap-tiz"X 'o<t- pret. 

& pp. axiabapUzed; ppr. anabaptizmg. To 
rebaptize. 

Though some called their profound ignorances new 
lights; they were better anahaptized into the appella- 
tion of extmguisliers. Whitlock. 

Anabas (an^a-bas), 7i. [Gr. a7iabas, part, of 
second aor. of axiabaino, to go up, to mouirt, 
to climb— awa, up, and bai7id, to go,] A genus 
of fishes, the type of the family Anabasidaj 
(which see). 

Anabasidse, Anabatidse (an-a-bas'i-de, an- 
a-batfi-de), 7i. pi. A family of acanthopter- 
ygioiis fishes, remarkable for having the 
pharyngeal bones (or those supporting the 



Climbing Perch {A^iadas scandens). 


orifice between the mouth and gullet) much 
enlarged and modified into a series of laby- 
rinthine cells and duplications, so that they 
can retain sufficient water to keep the gills 
moist and enable the fish to live out of water 
as long as six days. The Anabas sca7ide7is, 
or climbing perch of India, a fish about | 
6 inches long, proceeds long distances over | 
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dry land in search of pools, when deserted 
by the water in which it has been living. 
The statement that it can climb the rough 
stems of palm-trees is now, however, con- 
sidered unworthy of credit. The Ophice- 
phalus )nargi7iatus, another member of the 
family, is often seen traversing the grass i 
during the rainy season. Many of the spe- 
cies are much esteemed as food. 

Anabasis (an-ab'a-sis), u. [Gr.— ana, ' 
up, and basis, a going, from bamd, to go.] 

1. Lit. a going up ; specifically, applied to 
the work of Xenophon descriptive of the 
expedition of Cyrus from Sardis, on the 
coast of Asia Mnor, into the interior, with 
the -^iew of dethroning his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, the great king of Persia, and in- 
cluding also an account of the retreat of 
the ten thousand Greek mercenaries under 
the leadership of Xenophon. — 2. Any ex- 
pedition from the coast inland, especially 
military. ‘The aua&am of Xapoleon.’ Be 
Qiiineey. 

Anabasse (an-a-bas), ?i. [Fr.] A coarse kind 
of blanketing made in Xormandy and in 
Holland for the African market. 

Anabatidse. See Anabasii>.3e. 

Anableps (an'a-bleps), n. [Gr. a7iablep6, 
to look up.] A genus of malacopterygian 
fishes, remarkable for the structure of their 
eyes. These project and have two pupils, 
and each eye appears as if double, so that 



Anableps tetraophthalmus. 


the animal seems to have four eyes; but 
there is only one crystalline humour, one 
vitreous humour, and one retina. The 
A. tetraophthahnus inhabits the rivers of 
Guiana. It has a cylindrical body, a fiat 
head, and a blunt snout. It brings forth 
its young alive, and in a considerable state 
of development. 

Anabole (an-ab'o-le), n. [Gr.— aiia, up, 
and bole, a throwing, from balld, to throw.] 
In med. an evacuation upwards ; an act by 
wffiich certain matters are rejected by the 
mouth, including exspuition, expectoration, 
regurgitation, and vomiting. 

Anacampseros (an-a-kamp'se-ros), ?i. [Gr. 
anaka7nptd, to make to turn back (from a7ia, 
back, and ka7npto, to bend), and cm, love.] | 
1. A plant to which the ancients attributed 
the quality of restoring or inducing the 
return of the passion of love.— 2. A genus 
of succulent, shrubby plants, nat. order Por- 
tiilaceje, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The flowers are large, white, rose, purple, 
or yellow, with twelve to twenty stamens; 
leaves crowded, imbricated, sessile, ovate- 
trigonous, terete or sub-globose, with sti- 
pules cut into five segments, often hair- 
like. Several species are cultivated in green- 
houses. I 

Anacaniptic (an-a-kam'tik), a. [Gr. a?ia, i 
back, and ka7npto, to bend,] Reflecting or ; 
reflected ; specifically, a term formerly ap- 1 
plied to that part of optics which treats of i 
reflection. Eow called Catoptxncs. See Cat- I 
o'pmjcs, —Anacamptic sounds, &oxmds pro- ' 
duced by reflection, as echoes. i 

Anacamptically (an-a-kam'tik-al-li), adv. i 
By reflection; as, echoes are sounds ana- 
camptically produced. [Rare.] 
Anacamptics (an-a-kaniTiks), ?i. The doc- 
trine of reflected light. See Catoptrics. 
Anacanth (an'a-kanth), n. An osseous fish 
of the order Anacanthini. 

A-na.on.nthinI (an'a-kan-thi"ni), 9i. pZ. [Gr. 
neg. prefix a7i, and akmitka, a spine.] An 
order of osseous fishes, including the cod, 
plaice, &c., with spineless fins, cycloid or 
ctenoid scales, the ventral fins either absent 
or below the pectorals, and ductless swim- : 
bladder. This order contains many existing 
0cl.i]bl0 ^slics 

Anacanthous (an-a-kan'tlms), a. Spineless ; 
specifically, a term applied to fishes of the 
order Anacanthini. 

AnacardiaceaB (an-a-kar'di-a"se-e), ?i. pi. A 
nat. order of polypetalous plants, with small 
flowers and compound dotless leaves, chiefly 
natives of tropical America, AMca,and India 
They consist of woody plants, abounding in 
an acrid resin, their Juice being often used 
as a varnish. Its use, however, is dangerous, 
on account of the extreme acridity of the 
fumes. To the order belong the sumach, the 
pistacias, the mango Qlmmfera indim), the 
cashew (A uacanZmm ocdmntaU), the mark- 
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iug-nut (Senieearpus Anacardmm), the var- 
nish-tree of Martaban {Melanarrham usita- 
tisswmfaml the Japan-lacquer w;/- 
nix). Mastic is the produce of Pistacia 
Lentiscm, a bush 10 or 12 feet liigh, grow- 
ing on the coasts and islands of the Aledi- 
terranenii. 

Anacardic (an-a-karidik), a, Fertaining to 
the shell of the cashew-nut —Auacardw 
acid (C^^EoiO-), an acid of an aromatic and 
burning flavour found in the pericarps of 
the casliew-uut. It is \vhite and crj'stalline. 
Anacardium (an-a-kar'di-um), 7i. [From 
Gr. axia, according to, parallel, resembling, 
and kardia, the heart, the fruit being thought 
to resemble tlie heart of a bird.] A genus 
of woody plants, nat. order Anacardiacea\ 
natives of tropical America. They have a 
kidney-shaped fruit, borne on a fleshy pear- 
shaped receptacle. The receptacle is edible, 
and has an agreeable acid and somewhat 
astringent flavour. The fruits of A, occi- 
dentaie are roasted, and the kernels having 
their acidity thus destroyed are the plea- 
sant and wholesome cashew- nuts. (See 
Cashew-nut.) This tree yields a gum having 
qualities like those of gum-arabic, imported 
from South America under the name of 
Cadjii Gim. 

Anacatharsis (an'a-ka-thar'-'sis), n. [Gr. 
a7ia, upward, and kathairo, to cleanse.] In 
xned. purgation upward; also cough, at- 
tended by e.xpectoration, 

Anacathartic (aii'a-ka-thfir'^tik), a. In 
med. throwing upward; cleansing by exciting 
discharges from the mouth or nose, as vomit- 
ing, expectoration, Ac. 

Anacathartic (an'a-ka-thar"tik), n. A medi- 
cine which e.xcites discharges by the mouth 
or nose, as expectorants, emetics, sternuta- 
tories, and masticatories. 

Anacephalseosis ( an - a - se - f al ' e - o " sis), xi. 
[Gr. (niakepkalaiusis, from axiakepkaloio, 
to sum up— a«a, up, and kvphaU, a head.} 
In rhet. a summing up; recapitulation of the 
principal lieads of a discourse, 
i^acharis (an-ak'iir-is), u. [From ana, for 
Gr. neg. prefix an-, and chaiis, favour, from 
being often a nuisance,] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Hydrocharidacea;, the species 
of which grow in pouds and streams of 
fresh water; w’ater-thyme or %vater-weed. 
A. Alsmastrum has been introduced from 
North America into British rivers, canals, 
and ponds, and by its rapid growth in dense 
tangled masses tends to choice them so as 
materially to impede navigation. It is a 
favourite food of swans and some other 
water-birds. From its weight it does not, 
like other plants, float when cut, bat sinks 
to the bottom. It was first observed in 
Britain in 1S42. 

Aiiacliorett (an-ak'd-ret), n. An anchoret. 

‘ An auncAoref, the w'orst of all prisoners.’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Aliachoretical t (an-ak'6-ret"ik-al), a. Re- 
lating to or resembling an anachoret or 
anchoret. 

Anachoritet (an-ak'o-rit), «, Same as An- 
choret. ‘ Alonks, hermits, anaehorites, that 
contemn the world.’ Burton. 

Anachronic, Anachronical (an-a-kron'ik, 
an-a-kx’on'ik-al), a. Same as A7iaehronous. 
Anachronism (an-ak'ron-izm), n. [Gr. mia, 
implying inversion, error, and chronos, 
time.] An error in computing time; any 
error which implies the misplacing of per- 
sons or events in time, as where Shakspere 
makes Hector quote Aristotle, who lived 
several hundred years after the assumed 
date of Hector, or where an artist intro- 
duces cannon into an historical picture be- 
longing to a date previous to the invention 
of gunpowuler; anything foreign to or out 
of keeping with a specified time, Ana- 
I clironisms may be made in regard to mode 
' of thought, style of writing, and the like, 

' as well as in regard to events. ‘ The famous 
, axiachronism (of Virgil) in making Atlaeaa 
i and Dido contemporaries.’ Bnjdexi. 

! Anachronistic, Anachronistical (an-ak^- 
i ro]i-ist"ik, an-ak'ron-ist"ik-al), a. Same as 
} Axiaehronous. 

Anachronons (an-ak'ron-us), a. Erroneous 
' in date; containing an anachronism. 

' Anaclasis (an-uk'la-sis), 91. [Gr., a bending 
i back or recurvature.] In surg. a recurva- 
i ture of any pai’t, as of a joint or fractured 
I : ■ limb. 

Anaciastic (an-a-klasTik), a. [From Gr. 
a7iaklasis, a bending back, reflection of light 
I or sound— Or. n iia, 1 lack, and klasis, a break- 
! ing, from klao, to break.] 1. Pertaining to 
; or produced by the refraction of light : a 
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term denominative of tlie iipi^arent curves 
at the bottom of a vessel of water, caused 
by the refraction of lisht ; also sometimes 
applied to that section of optics in which 
the refraction of light is considered, com- 
monly called I>ioptnef(.^'2. Bending hack; 
flexible. —Anacfastic glass or phial, a glass 
with narrow mouth and wide convex bottom 
of such thinness that, when a little air is 
sucked from it, the bottom springs into a 
concave form with a smart crack; and when 
air is blown in, the bottom, with a like 
noise, springs into its former convex form. 
Anaclastics (an-a-klas'tiks), ?i. _ A term 
sometimes formerly used as equivalent to 
Dioptrics (which see). 

Anaclisis (an-ak'li-sis), ti. [Grr., from ana- 
Iclino, to recline — a?m, up, and klinO, to 
bend.] In med. the attitude of a sick per- 
son in bed, which affords important indica- 
tions in several cases; decubitus. 
ABacoenosis (au-a-se-no'sis), n. [Gr. ana- 
koinosis—ana, and koinos, common.] In 
rhet. a figure by which a speaker applies to 
his opponents for their opinion on the point 
in debate. 

Anacolouthic, AnakoloutMc (an'a-kol- 
ou"thik). Same as Anacoluthic, 
Anacolouthon, Anakolouthon (an'a-kol- 
ou"thon). Same as Anacoluthon, 
AnacolutMc, Anakoluthic (an'a-koi-u"- 
thik), a. In gram, and rhet wanting se- 
quence; containing an anacoluthon; as, an 
anacoliithic clause or sentence. 
Anacoluthon, Anakoluthon (an'a-kol-u"- 
thon), n. [Gr. neg. prefix an, and akolou- 
theo, to follow.] In gram, and rhet. a want 
of coherency; want of sequence in a sen- 
tence, owing to the latter member of a sen- 
tence belonging to a different grammatical 
construction from the preceding. It pre- 
vails especially in Greek literature. The 
following are examples in English. 

He that ciirseth father or mother, let him die the 
death. Mat. xv. 4. 

His young and open soul— dissimulation 

Is foreign to its habits. Coleridge. 

Anaconda (an-a-kon'da), n. The popular 
name of two of the largest species of the 
serpent tribe, viz. : (a) A Ceylonese species 
of the genus Python (P. tigris), brilliantly 
coloured, its body being covered with gold 
and black scales finely intermixed. It is 
said to have been met with 33 feet long. 
(&) Eumotes murinus, a native of tropical 
America, allied to the boa-constrictor, and 
the largest of the serpent tribe, attaining, 
it is said, the length of 40 feet. It is of a 
warm broivn colour, with black and yellow 
spots along the back and sides. Both are 
destitute of poison fangs, and kill their vic- 
tims by constriction, twisting the tail round 
a tree, and crushing them in the folds of 
the body. It is said they can distend the 
throat so as to admit of the passage of a 
buffalo. One meal lasts them for weeks. 
They live near water, and prey on fish, and 
animals that come to drink. 

Auacosta (an>a-kos'ta), n. [Sp.] A woollen 
fabric made in Holland and exported to 
Spain. 

Anacreontic (a-nak're-on"'tik), a. Pertain- 
ing to or after the manner of Anacreon, 
a Greek poet whose odes and epigrams were 
celebrated for their delicate, easy, and 
graceful air, and for their truth to nature. 
They were devoted to the praise of love and 
wine. Hence, relating to the praise of love 
and wine; convivial; amatory. 
Anacreontic, Auacreontique (a-nak're- 
on"tik, a-nakre-on''tek), n. A poem by 
Anacreon, or composed in the manner of 
Anacreon ; a little poem in praise of love 
and wine. 

To the miscellanies (of Cowley) succeed the ana- 
creontiques. Johnson, 

Aaacrisis (a-nak'ri-sis), n. [Ocx.—ana, de- 
noting distinction, and krisis, inquiry, judg- 
ment.] In former times, an investigation 
of truth, interrogation of witnesses, and in- 
quiry made into any fact, especially by tor- 
ture. 

Auadem (an'a-dem), n. [Gr. anadema, a 
head-band or fillet —ana, up, and deo, to 
bind.] A band, fillet, g<arland, or wreath 
worn on the head by women and young 
men. ‘Wreaths and Tennyson. 

Anademe (an'a-dem), n. Same as A7iadem. 
‘Garlands, anademes, and wreaths.' Dry- 

de7i. 

Anadiplosis (an-a-clip-16'sis), n. [Gr.— ana, 
again, and diploos, double.] A figure in 
rhetoric and poetry, consisting in the repe- 


tition of the last word or words in a line or 
clause of a sentence in the beginning of 
the next; as, ‘He retained his virtues amidst 
all his misfortunes— misfortunes which no 
prudence could foresee or prevent.' John- 
son. 

Anadrom (an'a-drom), n. [See Anadeom- 
ous.] A fish that leaves the sea and ascends 
rivers. [Eare.] 

Anadromous (a-nad'rom-us), a. [Gr. ana, 
up, and dromos, course.] Ascending: a word 
applied to such fish as pass from the sea 
into fresh waters at stated seasons, as the 
salmon. 

Anaemia (a-ne'mi-a), n. iGr.—an, priv., and 
haima, blood.] In med. a deficiency of 
blood. Except as the result of a wound or 
the direct loss of blood, ansemia is strictly 
only deficiency in the fibrin, and especially 
in the proportion of the red corpuscles of 
the blood. 

Angemic (a-nem'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
affected with an£emia; deficient in blood; 
bloodless; as, ancemic symptoms, an anaemic 
patient. 

Anaemied (a-ne'mid), a. Deprived of blood. 

‘ The structure itself is ancemied.’ Copland. 
Anaemotrophy (an-e-mot'ro-fi), n. [Gr. an, 
priv., haima, blood, and trophe, nourish- 
ment. ] In med. a deficiency of sanguineous 
nourishment. 

Anaesthesia, Anaesthesis (an-es-the^si-a, 
an-es-the'sis), n. [Gr. anaisthesia, anais- 
thesis—an, priv., and aisthanomai, to feel.] 
Loss of the sense of touch ; diminished or 
lost sense of feeling ; specifically, a state of 
insensibility, especially to the sense of pain, 
produced by inhaling chlorofonn, or by the 
application of other ansesthetic agents. 
Anaesthetic (an-es-thet'ik), a. 1 . Having 
the power of depriving of feeling or sensa- 
tion; as, ancesthetic agents. — 2. Of or be- 
longing to anaesthesia ; characterized by 
anaesthesia, or insensibility to sensation; as, 
anaesthetic effects. 

Anaesthetic (an-es-thet'ik), n. A substance 
which has the power of depriving of feel- 
ing or sensation, as chloroform, when its 
vapour is inhaled. Various agents have 
been used to produce anaesthesia by inhala- 
tion, the principal being sulphuric, chloric, 
and compound ethers, amylene, keroselene, 
but especially chlorofonn. Anfesthetics are 
administered during parturition and in pain- 
ful diseases ; hut their chief use is in seri- 
ous surgical operations. Congelation of the 
part by the application of freezing-mixtures 
and of the spray of ether, wdiich freezes it 
by its instantaneous evaporation, and pres- 
sure on the nerve trunk, are also frequently 
employed as ansesthetic agents in minor 
operations. Laughing-gas is commonly ad- 
ministered as an anjesthetic by dentists. 
Ansesthetize (an-es'the-tiz), n.t To bring 
under the influence of an ansesthetic agent, 
as chlorofonn, a freezing-mixture, &c.; to 
render insensible to the feeling of pain. 
Anagallis (an-a-gal'lis), n. [Gr. ana, again, 
and agalld, to adorn.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Primulacese ; the pimpernel ge- 
nus. Two of the species are natives of Bri- 
tain, and several others are grown in our 
gardens as ornamental plants. The fruit is 
a dry many-seeded capsule, which opens 
when ripe by a transverse fissure, the top 
falling off like a lid. See Pimpernel. 
Anaglyph (an'a-glif), n. [Gr. anaglyphon, 
embossed work— ana, up, and glypho, to 
engrave.] An ornament in relief chased 
or embossed in precious metal or stone, as 
a cameo. 

Anaglyphic, AnaglypMcal (an-a-glifik, 
an-a-glif'ik-al), a. Pertaining to anaglyphs 
or to the art of chasing and embossing in 
relief : opposed to diagZyjpMc. 

Anaglwphic (an-a-glif'ik), »i. In sculp, work 
chased or embossed in relief. 

Anagl3rphy (an-ag'li-fi), n. X. The art of 
sculpturing in relief, or of chasing or em- 
bossing ornaments in relief, in the precious 
stones or metals.— 2. The work thus exe- 
cuted. 

Anaglyptic, Anaglyptical (an-a-giip'tik, 
an-a-glip'tik-al), a. [L. anaglypticus. See 
Anaglyph. ] Eelating to the art of carving, 
engraving, enchasing, or embossing. 
Anaglypto^aph (an-a-glip'to-graf), ?i. [Gr. 
am, up, glyptos, fit for engraving, from 
glypho, to engrave, and graphs, to write.] 
An instrument for making a medallion en- 
graving of an object in relief, such as a 
medal or cameo. 

AnaglyptograpMc (an-a-glip'to-graf"ik), a. 
Of; or pertaining to anaglyptography. — 


AnaglyptograpMc engravmg, that process 
of engraving on an etching gi'ound which 
gives to a subject the appearance of beinc' 
raised from the surface of the paper, as 
it were embossed, frequently employed in 
the representation of coins, medals^ bass- 
reliefs, &c. ' 

AnaglyDtography (an'a-glip-tog''ra-fi), n. 
[See Anaolyptogeaph.] The art of copy- 
ing works in relief; anaglyptographic en- 
graving. 

Anagnorisis (a-nag-nohi-sis), n. [Gr., recog- 
nition— ana, again, gnorizo, to recognize.] 
In rhet. recognition; the unravelling of a 
plot in dramatic action. 

Anagnostian (an-ag-nos'ti-an),?n [Gr. auap- 
nostes, a reader.] An ancient name for 'a 
cnrate who read only, or for a secretary 
that read to his master. 

Anagoge (an'a-go-je), [Gr. anagoge— ana, 
upward, and apogc, a leading, from ago, to 
lead.] 1, In med. an upward rejection, as 
the rejection of blood from the lungs by the 
mouth.— 2. An elevation of mind to things 
celestial, Bailey.— Z. The spiritual mean- 
ing or application of words ; especially, the 
application of the types and allegories of 
the Old Testament to subjects of the Xew. 

Anagogetical ( an'a-go-j et"ik-ai ), a. Per- 
taining to anagoge or spiritual elevation; 
mysterious; anagogical. 

Anagogic, Anagogical (an-a-goj'ik, an-a- 
goj'ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to anagoge ; 
mysterious; elevated; spiritual; as, the rest 
of the Sabbath, in an aoiagogical sense, sig- 
nifies the repose of the saints in heaven. 

We cannot apply them (prophecies) to him, but by 
a mystical, anagogical explication. South. 

Anagogic (an-a-goj'ik), n. A mysterious or 
allegorical interpretation, especially of 
Scripture. 

The notes upon that constitution say, that the 
Misna Torah was composed out of the cabalistics 
and anagogics of the Jews, or some allegorical inter- 
pretations pretended to be derived from Moses. 

A. Addison. 

Anagogically (an-a-goj'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
anagogic or mysterious sense; with religioiK 
elevation, 

Anagogy (an'a-go-je), n. Same as Anagoge. 

Anagram (an'a-gram), n. [Gr.— ana, up, 
again, and gramma, a letter.] In its proper 
sense, the letters of one or several words 
j read backwards, and then forming a new 
word ; thus, evil is an anagram of live. In 
a wider and more usual sense, a transposi- 
tion of the letters of a word or sentence, to 
form a new word or sentence; thus, Qalenus 
is au a^iagram of angelus. Dr. Burney’s 
anagram of Eoratio MeUon is one of the 
happiest, Honor est a Hilo (Honour is from 
Nile). 

Anagram (an'a-gram), v.t To form into an 
anagram. 

Anagrammatic, Anagrammatical (an'a- 
gram-mat"ik, an'a-grani-mat"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to or forming an anagram. 
Anagrammatically ( an'a-graiiQ-mat"ik-ai- 
li), adv. In the manner of an anagram. 
Anagrammatism (an-a-gram'mat-izm), n. 
The act or practice of making anagrams. 

Anagrammatist (an-a-gram'mat-ist), oi. A 
I maker of anagrams. 

j Anagrammatize (an-a-gram'mat-iz), v.t 
I To transpose, as the letters of a word, so as 
: to form an anagram. 

j Others anagrammatize it from JEw (Eve) into Pie, 

because they say she was the cause of our woe. 

I , Ausim. 

I Anagrammatize (an-a-gram'mat-iz), u.i To 
make anagrams. 

Anagraph (an'a-graf), n. [Gr. anagraphe, 
a writing out— ana, up, and grapko, to 
write.] An inventory ; a commentary. 

Anagua (a-nli'gwa), n. A name in Texas for 
Ehretia elliptica, a small tree of the borage 
family, with hard close-grained wood. 

AnaEolnthic. See Anacoliithic. 

Anakoluthon. See Anacoluthon. 

Anal (a'nai), a. [L. a^ius, the fundament.] 
Pertaining to or situated near the anus; as, 
the anal fin in fishes, the fin placed between 
the vent and tail, which expands perpendi- 
cularly. 

Analcim, Analcime (a-nal'sim), n. [Gr. an, 
priv., and alkimos, strong, from alke, 
strength.] A zeoiitic mineral found gener- 
ally crystallized in cubic crystals, but also 
amoiphous, and in reniform, mammillary, 
laminated, or radiated masses. It is of fre- 
q,uent occurrence in trap-rocks, especially 
in the cavities of amygdaloids. It melts 
under the blowpipe into a semi-transparent 
glass. By friction it acquires a weak elec- 
tricity; hence its name. 
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Analect (an'a-lekt), n. [See Analecta.] A 
small piece selected from an aiitlior; an ex- 
tract. 

Analecta (an-a-lek'ta), n. pi [Gr. neut. pL 
of cniaUktos, select— ancf, np, and lego, to 
gather.] Collections of extract.? or small 
pieces from dilferent authors. 

Anaiectic (an-a>lek'tik), Relating to ana- 
lecta, collections, or selections; made up of 
selections: as, an magazine. 

Analemma(an-a-lem'rna),n. [L., a sun-dial; 
Gr., a pedestal— and lamhano, to take, 
hold.] 1. A form of sun-dial, now disused. 
2. In geom. a projection of the sphere on 
the plane of the meridian, orthographically 
made hy straight lines, circles, and ellipses, 
the eye being supposed at an infinite dis- 
tance, and in the east or west points of the 
horizon.— 3. An instrument of wood or brass 
on which this kind of projection is drawn: 
formerly used in solving astronomical pro- 
blems.— 4. A tabular mark, usually in the 
form of the figure 8, depicted across the 
torrid zone on an artificial terrestrial globe, 
to notify the sun’s declination on any day 
of the year. 

Analepsis (an-a-lep'sis), n. [Gr., from ana, 
up or again, and lep&U, a taking, from lani- 
bano, to take.] In mod. recovery of strength 
after disease. 

Analepsy (an'ii-lep-si), n. In med. a species 
of epileptic attack of sudden and frequent 
occurrence, but not regarded as dangerous. 

Analeptic (an-a-lep'tik). a. [Gr. analeptikos, 
restorative. See Analepsis.] Corroborat- 
ing; invigorating; giving strength after 
disease; as, an analeptic medicine. 

Analogal t (an-aVog-al), a. Analogous. Sir 
M. Rale. 

Analogical (an-a-loj'lk-al), a. 1. Having 
analogy, resemblance, or relation; analo- 
gous. 

There is placed the minerals between the inani- 
mate and vegetable province, participating some- 
thing atialogiccil to either. Sir AL HaU. 

2. Used by way of analogy; founded on or 
directed by analogy; expressing or imply- 
ing analogy. ‘Analogical representation.’ 
Stillmgjleet 

We have words which are proper and not analo- 
giml. Reid, 

Analogically (an-a-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
analogical manner; by way of similitude, 
relation, or agreement. 

.A. prince is anctlo^^ically styled a pilot, being to 
the state as a pilot is to the vessel. Berkeley. 

Analogicalness (an-a-lojfik-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being analogical; fitness to be ap- 
plied for the illustration of some analogy. 

Analogion (an-a-loj'i-on), n. [Gr.] Eccles. 
a term for a reading-desk or lectern ; also 
for a movable pulpit, 

Analogism (an-aTo-jizm), oi. [Gr. analogis- 
mos.'] 1. In logic, an ai’gument from the 
cause to the effect; an a priori argument.— 
2. Investigation of tilings by the analogy 
they bear to each other. 

Analogist (an-al'o-jist), n. One who adheres 
to analogy. 

Analogize (an-aTo-jiz), v.t. pret. & pp. aml- 
ogized; ppr. analogizing. To explain by 
analogy; to form some resemblance between; 
to consider with regard to its analogy to 
something else. 

Analogon (an-aFog-on), n. Something anal- 
ogous; ail analogue. Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Analogous (an-aFog-us), a. 1. Having ana- 
logy; corresponding to something else: 
bearing some resemblance or proportion; 
as, there is something in the exercise of the 
mind analogous to that of the body; animal 
organs, as the wing of a bird and that of a 
bat, which perform the same function, 
though different in structure, are analo- 
go 2 is."- 2 . In chem. closely similar, but dif- 
fering in some axiproximate degree as to 
each of the more prominent characters. 

Syn. Correspondent, similar, like. 

Analogously (an-aFog-us-li), adv. In an 
analogous manner. 

Analogue (an' a- log), n, [Gr. analogos.l 
Something liaving analogy with something 
else ; an object having some agreement or 
correspondence in relations or functions 
with another object. 

An ear-trumpiit is a true annlogne of the telescope. 

R. A. Proctor. 

Specifically, in philol (a) a word correspond- 
ing with another; an analogous term, (b) In 
zool, and hot an animal or plant belonging 
to one group or region corresponding in 
some special and essential atti'ibntes or 
relations to another member of another 
group or region, so that it is its represen- 


; tative or counterpart. (c)In compar. miat. 

; an organ in one species or group having the 
same function as an organ of different strue- 
I tiire in another species or group. The dif- 
i ference between homologue and analogue 
maybe illustrated by the wing of a bird and 
that of a butterfly; as the two totally differ 
in anatomical structiue, they cannot be said 
to be homologous, but they are analogous in 
function, since they both serve for flight. 
Analog (an-al'o-ji), n. [Gr, analogia~ana, 
according to, and logos, ratio, proportion.] 

1. An agreement or likeness between things 
in some circumstances or effects, when the 
things are otherwise entirely different; thus, 
when we say that learning enlightens the 
mind, we recognize an analogy between 
learning and light, the former being to the 
mind what light is to the eye, enabling it to 
discover things before liidden. Analogy is 
sometimes confounded with similarity, but 
improperly. The latter denotes general 
likeness or resemblance; the foiauer im- 
plies general difference, with identity or 
sameness in one or more relations or func- 
tions. Thus there is analogy, but no simi- 
larity between the lungs of animals and the 
gills of fishes. [We say that there is an 
analogy between things and that one thing 
has an analogy to or tvith another.]— 2. In 
geofti. equality, proportion, or similarity of 
ratios; thus, 2 is to 6 as 3 is to 9, is an ana- 
logy. —Z. In gram, conformity to the spirit, 
structure, or general rules of a language; 
similarity as respects any of the character- 
istics of a language, as derivation, inliection, 
pronunciation, <fcc. 

AnalysaMe (an-a-liz'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being analysed. 

Analysableness (an-a-llz'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being analysable. 
Analysation (an'a-liz-a"shon), n. The act 
of analysing. 

Analyse (an'a-liz), v. t. pret. & pp. analysed; 
ppr. analysing. [Fr. analyser. See Analy- 
sis.] To resolve into its elements; to sepa- 
rate, as a compound subject, into its parts 
or propositions, for the pimpose of an exa- 
mination of each separately; as, to analyse 
a mineral; to analyse an action to ascertain 
its morality. 

When sympathy is in action we may, hy analysing- 
our idea of It, reduce it to five different heads, and 
may classify it as continued, or contiguous, or remote, 
or similar, or dissimilar. Buckle. 

[Analyse and its derivatives are sometimes 
incorrectly written with z instead of s.] 
Analyse! (an'a-liz), n. Analysis. 

The analyse of it (a tractate) may be spared, .since 
it is in many hands. Bp. Hacket, 

Analyser (an'a-liz-^ir), n. One wfiio or that 
which analyses or has the power to analyse; 
as, in optics, the part of a polariscope which 
receives the light after polarization and 
exhibits its properties, as a movable reflect- , 
ing plate, a tourmaline, or a doubly refract- 
ing crystal. i 

Analysis (an-al'i-sis), n. pi. Analyses (an- 
al'i-sez). [Gr. prefix aim, implying distribu- , 
tion (see Ana), and lysis, a loosing, resolving, 
from lyii, to loosen.] 1. The resolution of a 
compound object whether of the senses or 
the intellect into its constituent elements 
or component parts; a con.sideratioii of any- 
thing in its separate parts and their relation 
to each other; an e.xamination of the differ- 
ent parts of a subject, each separately, as 
the words which compose a sentence, the 
tones of a tune, or the simple propositions 
which enter into an argument: opposed to 
synthesis. 

Descartes , . . was chiefly pre-eminent for his 
power of intense reflection— for his acute analysis 
of mind and its operations. y. B. Moreli. 

2. In math, the resolving of problems by alge- 
braic equations. The analysis of finite quan- 
tities is otherwise called algebra. The an- 
alysis of infinites is the method of fliixions, 
or the difi’erential calculus. See Analytical 
Gtfo'wcery under ANALYTIC.— 3. In chem. the 
process of decomposing a compound sub- 
stance with a view to determine either <«) 
what elements it contains (qualitative ana- 
lysis), or (b) how much of each element is 
present (quantitative analysis).— A In logic, 
the tracing of things to their soxirce, and 
the resolving of knowledge into its original 
principles. — 5. A syllabus or table of the 
jirincipal heads of a continued discourse, 
disposed in their natural order. —6. A brief, 
methodical illustration of the principles of 
a science. In this senst=i it is nearly synony- 
m ou s with s qnopsis. — Spectrum analysis. See 
Spectrum, ‘spectroscope.— Analy- 
sis. See Assay. 
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I Analyst (an'a-list), n. One who analyses or 
is versed iu analysis. 

Analytic, Anals^ical (an-a-lifcfik, an-a-lit'- 
ik-al), n. 1. Pertmuing to analysis; that re- 
solves into first principles or elements; that 
separates into parts or original principles; 
that resolves a compoimd body or subject; 
as, an analytical experiment in chemistry, 
or an analytical investigation of facts to 
determine principles: opposed to synthetic. 
Specifically. — 2. In philol free from iii- 
flectioiis, and employing instead preposi- 
tions and auxiliary verbs to express modi- 
fications of meaning, and show the relations 
of words in a sentence; as, an analytic lan- 
guage. —Analytical or co-ordinate geometry, 
is the method inveiited by Descartes of ap- 
pljins' algebra to the investigation of the pro- 
perties of lines, figures, and bodies of three 
dimensions, certain properties of these 
geometrical magnitudes being expressed by 
meansof equations,whichshowtlie relations 
subsisting between them and two given 
straight lines or three given planes inter- 
secting one another, and from which otlier 
properties may be de<Uiee<l. Tlane analyti- 
cal geometry is based on the fact that every 
point in the same plane can have its posi- 
tion determined by referring it to two lines 
that intersect one another, just as any spot 
on the earth is detennined when its lati- 
tude, or angular distance from the equator, 
and longitude, or angular distance from the 
first meridian, are given; and the analytical 
geometry of solid bodies is based on the 
fact that the position of any point iu space 
can be determined by reference to three in- 
tersecting planes. In plane analytical geo- 
metry the intersecting lines are called the 
co-ordinate axes, their point of intersection 
the origin, and the distances of any point 
from the two lines are called the co-ordin- 
ates of that point, the one being called the 
ordinate, and the other (usually the hori- 
zontal distance) the abscissa. The distance 
of the point from either of the lines is always 
measured by the length of a line parallel to 
the other. The equation or equations of any 
line or figure state some relation between, 
the co-ordinates of any point in that line, 
or in the circumference of the figure, and 
some other line or lines derived from these 
magnitudes. Thus the equation of a circle 
shows the relation between the radius and 
the co-ordinates of any point in the cir- 
cumference. In the analytical geometry 
of solid bodies the intersecting planes are 
called the co-ordinate planes, tmd they are 
ahvays given with their lines of intersec- 
tion, which are called the co-ordmate axes, 
passing through the same point, called 
the origin. Another method of determin- 
ing the position of points an space for the 
purposes of analytical geometry is to give 
the distance of the point from a given point, 
with the direction in which that distance 
must be measured with reference to a given 
line. This is called the system of pofur co- 
ordinates, and is of great importance iu 
mechanics and astronomy. The point to 
which all others are referred is called the 
pole, and the distance of any point the 
radius vector of tliat point. IMost of the 
problems of analytical geometry are facili- 
tated by the differential and integral cal- 
culus. 

Analytically (an-a-lit'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
analytical manner; in the manner of ana- 
lysis. 

Analytics (an-a-lit'iks), n. The science of 
i analysis. 

, Anamese (an'a-mez), a. Of or pertjiining to 
; Auam, a feudatory dependency of China, 
comprising a large part tff the south-eastern 
1 peninsula of Asia from the Chinese Empire 
i southward. 

I Anamese (an'a-mez), n. 1. A native or in- 
habitant, or the natives or inhabitants of 
Anam.— 2. The language spoken in Auam. 
Anamesite (a-nara'e-sit), n. [Gr. anamesvs, 
intermediate. ] A variety of basalt inteme- 
diate between the very fine-grained compact 
' form (basalt), and the coarse-grained con- 
, spkuously crystalline fonn (dokrite). 
Anamirta (a-na«mdr'ta), n. A genus of 
, plants, nat. order Menispermacece, consti- 
' tnted by some botanists for the reception of 
Cocmlus indiem. 

Anamnesis (an-am-ne'sis), n. [Gr. — ana, 
again, and remembrance.] In rhet. 

a figure which calls to remembrjince some- 
thing omitted. 

Anamnestic (an-am-nes'tik), a. Aiding the 
memory. 
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Anammotic (an>aiu'iu-ofc'lk), a,. [G-r. an, 

priv., and Having no amnion; as, 

tislies and amphibia are anamniotic verte- 
brates. 

Anamorplaism (an-a-mor'fizm), n. Same as 
Amiiiorphonh'. 

Anamorphosis (an-a-mor'fo-sis or an'a-nior- 
fo"sis), [Gr. a m, again, and morjohOsis, for- 

mation, from moi'phe, a 
form. ] 1. In penp. a term 
denoting a drawing exe- 
cuted in such a manner 
as to present a distorted 
image of the object re- 
presented, but which, 
when viewed from a cer- 
ttiiii point, or reflected 
by a curved mirror or 
through a polyhedron, 

.shows the object in its 
true proportions.— 2. In 
hot an anomalous or 
monstrous development 
of any part of a plant, 
owing to a change in the 
■conditions accompany- 
ing growth, so that it 
presents an appearance 
altogether unlike the 
typical form, as when 
the calyx of a rose as- 
•sumes the form of 
a leaf. Lichens are / \\|// 

so liable to this / gli' 

change of form / f 

from modificca- *' ' 

tions of climate, Anamorphosis, 

soil, &c., that some 

varieties have been placed in three or four 
genera. — 3. In zool. and bot. the gradual 
change of form, generally ascending, traced 
in a group of animals or plants, the members 
of which succeed each other in point of 
time. Thus the earlier members of any group 
observed in the lower geologic formations 
.are by some assumed to be of a lower type 
and in point of development inferior to 
their analogues in the more recent strata, 
or now living; but this has been contro- 
verted, especially by the opponents of Dar- 
winism. 

Anamorphosy (an-a-mor'fo-si), n. Same as 

Anamorphosis, 

Anant (a-nano, ado. Anon; immediately. 

Go to, little blushet, for this, anan 

You’ll steal forth a laugh in the shade of your fan, 

B. Jonson, 

Anan (a-naifl), interp An interrogative par- 
ticle employed by uneducated persons when 
they do not understand or have not heard 
properly what has been said. 

Well, what say you to a friend who would take the 
bitter bargain on your hand? Anan 1 Goldsmith. 

Anana (an-a'na), n, [See Ananassa.] A 
pine-apple. [Rare.] 


Anantherous (an-an'ther-us), a. [Gr. an, 
priv., and E. anther. I In hot. destitute of 
anthers. 

Ananthous (an-an'thus), a. [Gr. an, priv., 
and anthos, a flower.] Destitute of flowers. 

Anapsest (an'a-pest), n. Same as Anapest. 

Anapaestic, Anapsestical (an-a-pes'tik, an- 
a-pes'tik-al), a. Same as Anapestic. 

Anapest (an'a-pest), n. [L. anapmstus, from 
Gr. anapaistos, struck back, reversed~a?ia, 
back, and paio, to strike.] A poetical foot 
consisting of three syllables, the first two 
short or unaccented, the last long or ac- 
cented : the reverse of the dactyl. 

Anapestic (an-a-pes'tik), n. The anapestic 
measure; an anapestic verse. The following 
is an example of anapestics. 

Can a bosSm s6 gentlS rSmain 

Unmoved whSn hSr CorS^dSn sighs? Shenstone. 

Anapestic, Anapestical (an-a-pes'tik, an- 
a-pes'tik-al), a. Pertaining to an anapest ; 
consisting of anapestic feet. 

Anapestically (an-a-pes'tik-al-li), adv. In 
an anapestic manner. 

Anaphora (an-afo-ra), n. [Gr., a bringing 
again, a recurrence— back, again, and 
phero, to bring.] 1. In rhet. a figure in 
which the same word or words are repeated 
at the beginning of two or more succeeding 
verses or clauses of a sentence; as, 'Where 
is the wise? Where is the scribe? Where is 
the disputer of this world?’ 1 Cor. i, 20.— 
2. In astron. a term applied to the oblique 
ascensions of the stars. 

Anaphrodisiac (an-af'ro-diz"i-ak), n. [Gr. 
neg. prefix an, and aphrodisialcos, venereal, 
from aphrodisia, sexual pleasure. See 
Aphrodite.] A substance capable of dull- 
ing sexual appetite; an antaphrodisiac. 

Anaplastic (an-a-plas'tik), a. Of or per- 
taining to, performed by, or used in, the 
operation of anaplasty; as, an anaplastic 
instrument. 

Anaplasty (an'a-plas-ti), n. [Gr. ana, again, 
anAplasso, to fashion.] In surg. an opera- 
tion to repair superficial lesions, or solutions 
of continuity, by the employment of adjacent 
healthy structure. Artificial noses, &c., are 
thus made. 

Anaplerotic (an'a-pIe-rot"ik), a. [L. ana- 
pleroticus, from Gr. anaplBroo, to fill up or 
full— a?ia, up, and pleroo, to fill.] In med. 
filling up; promoting granulation of wounds 
or ulcers. 

Anaplerotic (an'a-ple-rot"ik), n. A remedy 
which promotes the granulation of wounds 
and ulcers. 

Anapophysis (an-a-pof'i-sis), n. [Gr.— ana, 
back, and apophysis, an offshoot.] In anat. 
the process of a vertebra which, arising in 
the dorsal region, recedes to the side and 
projects more or less backward. It is well 
developed in the hare and most rodents. 

Anarch (an'ark), n. [See Anarchy.] The 
author of anarchy; one who excites revolt. 


Witness thou best anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life. Thomson. 

Ananas (an-a'nas), n. [See Ananassa.] A 
name of the pine-apple. 

Ananassa (an-a-nas'sa), n. [Ananas, anassa, 
or nanas, native name among the Tupis of 
Brazil] A genus of plants, nat. order Bro- 
meliaceaj. A. sativa produces the pine- 
apple (which see). 

Ananchytes (an-ang-kftez), n. A genus or 
subdivision of fossil sea-urchins belonging 
to the tribe Spatangidse, called in the south 


Ananchytes. 

I, A. ovatus. 2, A. tuberculatus. 

of England ‘ shepherds’ crowns’ and ‘fairy 
loaves,’ and especially characteristic of the 
upper chalk. They have a raised helmet- 
like form, simple ambulacra, transverse 
mouth, and oblong outlet. 

Anandrons (an-an'drus), a. [Gr. an, priv., 
and aner, andros, a male or stamen.] In 
bot a term applied to flowers that are des- 
titute of a stamen (female flowers): formerly 
applied tocryptogamic plants, because they 
were supposed to have no male organs. 

A3iangular(an-ang'gu-ler),a. [Gr. prefix an 
for a, priv., and E. angular.} Having no 
angle or angles. 


Him thus the anarch old 

With faltering speech, and visage incompos’d, 

Answer’d. Milton. 

Anarchal, AnarcMal (an-ark'al, an-ark'i- 
al), a. Dngoverned; lawless; anarchical. 
[Rare.] 

We are in the habit of calling those bodies of men 
anarchal which are in a state of eifervescence. 

Landor. 

Anarchic, Anarchical (an-ark'ik, an-ark'- 
ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to, proceeding 
from, or dictated by a state of anarchy; 
without rule or government; in a state of 
confusion. 

They expect that they shall hold in obedience an 
anarchic people by an anarchic law. Burhe. 

Anarchism (an'lirk-izm), n. Confusion; an- 
archy. ‘Absolute anarcA'ism.’ Sir E.Denng. 

Anarchist (an'ark-ist), n. One who excites 
revolt or promotes disorder in a state; an 
anarch. 

Anarchy (an'Sr-ki), n. [Gr. anarchia, law- 
lessness— an, priv. , and arc/ie, rule. ] 1. Want 
of government; a state of society when there 
is no law or supreme power, or when the 
laws are not efficient, and individuals do 
what they please with impunity; political 
confusion. 

It seemed but too likely that England w'ould fall 
under the most odious and degrading of all kinds of 
government, . . . uniting all the evils of despotism 
to all the evils of anarchy. Macaulay. 

2. Confusion in general. ‘There being then 
. , . an awarcA?/, as I may term it, in authors 
and their reckoning of years.' Fuller. 

Anarrhexis (an-fir-reks'is), n. [Gr., from 
anarrhegnymi—ana, up, and regriymi, to 
break.] In surg. the rebreaking of a united 
fracture. 




Anarrhichas (a-nar'ri-kas), n. [Gr. a>i- 
arrhichaomai, to clamber or scramble up, 
some of the species being said to be able to 
clamber up rocks.] A genus of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, family Bleimioidaj. The 
species are ravenous and found in the north 
seas. A. lupus is the sea- wolf, wolf-fish, 
or cat-fish. See Wolf-fish. 

Anarthropoda (an-ar-throp'o-da), n. pi. 
[Gr. an, pi'iv.,arthros, joint, and potcs,podos, 
foot.] One of the two great divisions (the 
Arthropoda being the other) of the Aniiu- 
losa, or ringed animals, in which there are 
no articulated appendages. It includes the 
spoon-worms, leeches, earthworms, tube- 
worms, and sand-worms. 

Anarthropodous (an-ar-throp'o-dus), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Anarthropoda. 

Anarthrous (an-ar'tlirus), a. [Gr. an, priv., 
and arthron, a joint or article.] 1. In gram. 
M’ithoiit the article.— 2. In zool. having nei- 
ther wings nor legs, as worms, leeches, &c. 

Anas (a'nas), n. [L.] A Linmean genus of 
birds, included in the order Palmipedes (or 
web-footed birds) in the system of Cuvier, 
and divided by recent ornithologists into a 
number of genera, one of which', retaining 
the name Anas, contains the true ducks. 
See Duck, 1. 

Anasarca (an-a-sar'ka), n. [Gr. ana, imply- 
ing distribution, through, and sarks, flesh.] 
1. In med. dropsy of the cellular tissue; an 
effusion of serum into the cellular substance, 
occasioning a soft, pale, inelastic swelling 
of the skin; general dropsy,— 2. In hot. the 
condition of plants when the tissues get 
gorged with fluid in very wet weather. 

Anasarcous (an-a-sar'kus), a. Belonging to 
or affected by anasarca or dropsy ; dropsi- 
cal. 

Anastaltic (an-a-stal'tik), a. [Gr. amastal- 
tikos, fitted for checking, from anastelld, to 
send up or back, to check — ana, up, back, 
and stello, to send.] In med. astringent; 
styptic. 

Anastatic (an-a-stat'ik), a. [Gr. anastasis, 
a setting up— -ana, up, again, and histmiai, 
to stand. ] Raised; consisting of or furnished 
with raised characters; as, anastatic plates. 
—Anastatic printing or engraving, a mode 
of obtaining facsimile impressions of any 
printed page or engraving by transferring 
it to a plate of zinc, which, on being sub- 
jected to the action of an acid, is etched or 
eaten away with tlie exception of the parts 
covered with the ink, which parts being 
thus protected from the action of the acid, 
are left in relief so that they can readily 
be printed from. 

Anastatica (an-a-stat'i-ka), n. [Gr. ana, up, 
and histanai, to stand.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order CTuciferse. A. hierochuntica is 
the rose of Jericho or resurrection plant, 
found near the Dead Sea, and remarkable 
for the power the dried plant possesses of 



Rose of Jericho {Anaslatica hierochuntica). 


I, The plant, a, The root dried. 3, The root e.x- 
panded after being put in water. 

absorbing water when placed in it and ap- 
I pearing to live. It is said to have bloomed 
at Christmas to salute the birth of Christ, 
and to have remained expanded till Easter 
or the resurrection. The plant is gathered 
in great quantities and sent to Jerusalem, 
where it is sold to pilgrims, 

Anastomize (a-nas'to-mlz), v.i. Same as 
Anastomose. [Rare.] 

Anastojoiose (a-nas'to-moz), v.i. prei &pp. 
anastomosed; ppr. anastomosing. [Fr. anas- 
tomoser, Gr. anastomoo—ana, again, ane%v, 

I and stoma, a mouth.] In a^iat and hot to 
! inosculate or run into each other ; to com- 
: municate with each other, as the arteries 
1 and veins. ‘The ribbing of the leaf, and 
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the anastomoshig net-work of its vessels. ’ 
Is. Taylor. . ^ ^ ^ 

Anastomosis (a-nas'to-mo"sis), n. In anat, 
and hot. the inosculation of vessels, or the 
opening of one vessel into another, as an 
akery into another artery, or a vein into a 
vein. By means of anastomosis, if the course 
of a fluid is arrested in one vessel it can 
proceed along others. It is by anastomosis 
that circulation is re-established in ampu- 
tated limbs, and in aneurism when the ves- 
sel is tied. 

Anastomotic (a-nas"t6-mot'lk), a. 1. Per- 
taining to anastomosis.— 2. t liimed. having 
the quality of removing obstructions. 

iiastomotict (a-nas'to-mot"ik), n. A medi- 
cine supposed to have the power of opening 
the mouths of vessels, and promoting circu- 
lation, such as cathartics, deobstrueiits, and 
sudorifics. 

Anastrophe, Anastrophiy (a-iias'tro-fe), n. 
[Grr., a turning back— cmct, back or again, 
and strephu, to turn.] In rhet. and gram. 
an invei*sion of the natural order of words ; 
as, ‘echoed the hills,' for ‘the hills echoed.' 

Anatase (an^a-tas), n. [0-r. anatasis, exten- 
sion, so named from the length of its crys- 
tals.] Octahedral oxide of titanium; a min- 
eral that shows a variety of colours by re- 
flected light, from indigo blue to reddish 
brown ; octahedrite. It is usually crystal- 
lized in acute, elongated, pyi’amidal octa- 
hedrons. 

Anathema (a-nath^e-ma), n. [Gr. anathema, 
in JiTew Testament and ecclesiastical Greek, 
an accursed thing, a thing devoted to evil, 
h'om anatithemi, to set up as a votive offer- 
ing, to dedicate— ana, up, and tithemi, to 
set or place.] 1. A curse or denunciation 
pronounced with religious solemnity by 
ecclesiastical authority, and accompanied 
by excommunication. This species of ex- 
communication was practised in the an- 
cient churches against notorious offenders. 
Churches were warned not to receive them, 
magistrates and private persons were ad- 
monished not to harbour or maintain them, 
and priests were enjoined not to converse 
with them or attend their funeral. Called 
also Judiciary Anathema. —2. Execration 
generally; denouncement of evil. 

She ficd to London, followed by the anccthemtzs of 
both. Thackeray. 

8. The person or thing devoted to destruc- 
tion. 

The Jewish nation was an anathema destined to 
destruction. St. Paul . , . says he could wish to 
save them from it, and to become an anathema, and 
to be destroyed himself, Locke. 

■—Abjuratory anathema, the act of a con- 
vert who anathematizes the heresy which he 
abjures. 

A 3 iatliematical(a-nath'’e-mat"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to or having the nature of an anath- 
ema. 

Anatiiematically ( a-naWe-mat'^ik-al-li ), 
adv. In the manner of anathema. 

Anathematism (a-nath'e-mat-izm), n. Act 
of anathematizing; an excommunicatory 
curse. 

We find a law of Justinian forbidding anathema- 
tiirms to be pronounced against the Jewish Hellenists. 

^'er. Taylor. 

Anathematization ( a-nath'e-mat'iz-a"- 
shon), 11 . The act of anathematizing; an 
excommunicatory curse. ^Anathematiza- 
tions of persons deceased in the peace of the 
church.’ Barrow. 

Anathematize (a-nath'e-mat-iz), v.t pret. 

pp. anathematized; ppr. anathematizing. 
To jironomice an anathema against. 

Anathematize (a-nath'e-mat-iz), n.i. To 
pronounce anathemas ; to denounce ; to 
curse. 

Well may mankind shriek, inarticulately anathe- 
matizing as they can. Carlyle. 

Anathematizer (a-nath'e-mat-iz-6r), n. One 
who anathematizes. 

Anatheme (an'a-them), n. An anathema. 
iEare.] 

Your holy father of Rome hath smitten with his 
thunderbolt of excommunications and . , 

most of the orthodox churches of the world, 

Sheldon. 

Anatidse (a-nat'i-de), n. pi. [L. anas, anatis, a 
duck, and Gr, eidos, resemblance.] A family 
of web-footed anserine or natatorial birds, 
of which the genus Anas is the type. 

Anatifa (a-nat'i-fa), 7i. [Contr. for Anatifera 
—L. arias, anatis, a duck, and/ero, to bear.] 
A genus of cirripeds, now called Lepas. From 
a fancied resemblance of its shell to a bird, 
there arose an absurd fable that a species 
of goose, called the barnacle goose (Anas), 
came from this animal; hence the name 
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Anatifa, as well as goose-mussel. See Le- 
pas, LEPABiniB. 

Anatifer (a-natfl-f6r), n. A barnacle. See 
Anatifa. 

Anatiferous (an-a-tif'6r-us), n. [L. anas, 
anatis, a duck, and/ero, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing ducks. 

If there be anatiferons trees, whose corruption 
breaks forth into barnacles ; yet, if they corrupt, they 
degenerate into maggots, which produce not them 
again. Sir T. Browne. 

Anatinse (an-a-tPne), n. pi. [L, anas, anatis, 
a duck.] A sub-family of the Anatidse, com- 
prehending the true ducks, distinguished 
from swans and geese by having broader 
bills, a more waddling gait from their legs 
being placed farther behind, and the exist- 
ence of a marked difference in the plumage 
of the sexes. The species are sometimes 
divided into the oceanic ducks, as the scoter, 
the gaiTot, the eider, the scaup, <fec. ; and 
the lake ducks, as the shieklrake, the teal, 
the widgeon, the mallai*d, and the common 
domestic duck. 

Anatocism (a-nat'o-sizm), n. [L, anatocis- 
mus, Gr. anatokismos, compomid interest- 
ana, again, and toMzd, to lend on interest, 
tokos, produce, from tikto, to bring fortln] 
Interest upon interest; the taking of coin-- 
pound interest, or the contract by w'hich 
such interest is secured. [Rare,] 
Anatomic, Anatomical (an-a-tom'ik, au-a- 
tom'ik-al), a. Belonging to anatomy or dis- 
section; produced by or according to the 
principles of anatomy or natural structure 
of the body; relating to the parts of the 
body when dissected or separated; as, ana- 
tomical observations. 

Anatomically (an-a-tom'ik-al-Ii), adv. In 
an anatomical manner; by means of dissec- 
tion; according to the doctrine of anatomy. 
Anatomism (a-nat'o-mizm), n. The doctrine 
of the examination of the parts of an organic 
body, to explain the phenomena of the 
organism. 

Anatomist (a-nat'o-mist), n. One who dis- 
sects bodies; more generally, one who is 
skilled in the art of dissection, or versed in 
the doctrine and principles of anatomy. 
Anatomization (a-nat'o-miz-a"shott), 

The act of anatomizing. 

Anatomize (a-nat'o-miz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
anatomized; ppr. anatomizing. 1. To dis- 
sect; to cut in pieces, as an animal or vege- 
table body, for the purpose of displaying or 
examining the structure and use of the 
several parts.— 2. Fig. to lay open or expose 
minutely ; to analyse ; as, to anatomize an 
argument. 

In her the painter had anatomized time’s ruin. 

Shak. 

Anatomy (a-nat'o-mi), n. [Gr. anatoms— 
ana, implying separation and distribution, 
and tome, a cutting.] 1. The art of dissect- 
ing or artificially separating the different 
parts of an organized body, to discover their 
situation, structure, and economy; the 
science which treats of the internal struc- 
ture of oiganized bodies; generally applied 
more specifically to the dissection of or to 
the knowledge of the structure of the human 
body; that branch which treats of the struc- 
ture of plante being called vegetable anat- 
omy, and that which treats of the structure 
of animals animal anatomy or zootomy.— 
Special or descriptive anatomy, that branch 
which treats of the organs of which the 
human body consists, with regard to their 
shape, position, and mutual relations. — 
General anatomy, that branch which ti-eats 
of the structure and physical properties of 
the different tissues which are common to 
several organs, without reference to the 
form or situation of the organs themselves, 
—Pathological anatomy, that branch of anat- 
omy which treats of the changes in struc- 
ture of organs and tissues produced by dis- 
ease, and of congenital malformations. — 
Comparative anatomy, the science which 
compares the anatomy of different classes 
or species of animals, as that of man with 
quadrupeds, or that of fishes with quad- 
rupeds. — Transcendental anatomy, that 
branch which investigates the plan or model 
upon which the animal frame or organs are 
formed. — Surgical anatomy, that branch 
which demonstrates the relative position of 
organs or parts, with a view to those oper- 
ations which It may be necessary to perfonn 
upon them.— Physiological anatomy, that 
branch which treats of the structure of 
organs, only in as fai’ as it elucidates their 
innetions.— Artificial anatomy, the art of 
making models in wax or other materials. 


to illustrate the healthy or diseased stnic- 
tui’e of parts:— 2. Fig. the act of dividing 
anything, material or intellectual, for the 
purpose of examining its parts; as, the anat- 
omy at a discomse.—S. The body stripped 
of its integuments and muscles; a skeleton, 
or the corporeal frame of bones entire, with- 
out the skin, flesh, and vessels; hence, a 
thin, meagre person. 

The anatomy of a little child ... is accounted a 
greater rarity than the skeleton of a man in full 
stature. Fnl/er. 

They brouffht one Pinch, a hungry, lean-faced 
villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank. Skak, 

A2iatrept;ic(an-a-trepTik),a. [Gr. anatrepfi- 
kos, from anatrepo, to overturn— ana, uji, 
and trepo, to turn.] Overthrowing; defeat- 
ing; prostrating : a word applied to those 
dialogues of Plato which represent a defeat 
in the gjmniastic exercises. 

Anatripsis (an-a-trip'sis),-n. [Gr. , from ana, 
denoting repetition, and tribu, tripsb, to 
rub. ] In med. friction employed as a 
remedy. 

Anatron (an'a-tron), «. [Fr, anatron; Ar. 
al-natrun, al-nitrim, from Gr, nitron, a 
mineral alkali, either soda or potas.sa, or 
both.] 1. Spume or glass gall, a scum wdiich 
rises upon melted glass in the furnace, and 
wflien taken off dissolves in the air, and co- 
agulates into common salt, —2. The salt 
which collects on the waUs of vaults; salt- 
petre. 

Anatropal, Anatropous (a-nat'rop-al, a- 
natTop-iis), a. [Gr. ana, 
noting inversion, and trepo, 
to turn.] In hot. having the 
ovule inverted at an early 
period in its development, 
Anatropal Ovule. SO that the chalaza is at its 
apparent apex, 

Aaatto (a-nat'td), n. Same as uirnotto. 

Anbury (an^bii-ri),n. Same asAmbury (which 
see). 

Ancestor (an'ses-ter), in [O.Fr, ancestre,an- 
cessor, Fr. ancStre, an aHcestoi', from L. an- 
tecessor, a predecessor— ante, before, an<i 
cedo, cessiim, to go. See Cede.) 1, One from 
whom a person descends, either by the 
father or mother, at any distance of time; a 
progenitor; a forefather.— 2. In law, one 
who has preceded another in the possession 
of real estate ; one from whom an inherit- 
ance is derived: the correlative of heir. 

Ancestorial (an-ses-toTi-al), a. Ancestral. 
*Aneestonai and national glories.’ Sir F. 
Palgrave. 

Ancestorially (an-ses-to'ri-al-li), adv. In 
an ancestorial manner ; with regard to an- 
cestors. Sidney Smith. 

Ancestral (an-ses'tral), a. Pertaining to 
ancestors ; claimed or descending from an- 
cestors; as, m. ancestral estate; ancestral 
trees. ‘Seated on Ms a^mestral throne.’ 
Macaulay. 

Tenure by homage ancestral was tnei-e!y tenancy- 
in-chief by immemorial prescription in the family. 

C. ff. Pearson. 

Ancestress (an'ses-tres), n. A female an- 
cestor. [Rare.] 

This ancestress is a lady, or rather the ghost of a 
lady. Carlyle. 

Ancestry (an'ses-tri), n, 1. A series of an- 
cestors or progenitors; lineage, or those 
who compose the line of natural descent. 

‘ Headless statues of his ancestry,' Maemt- 
Imj. Hence— 2. Honourable descent ; high 
birth. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illus- 
trious, but a bad one more conspicuous. 

Addis&ft, 

Anchllops (angdd-lops), n. [Gr., comipted 
from aigilops—aiks, aigos, a goat, and 
the eye.] In med. an abscess in the inner 
angle of the eye; an incipient fistula lach- 
rymalis. 

Anchithere (ang'ki-ther), n. A member of 
the genus AncMtherium. 

The horse can even boast a pedigree in this quarter 
of the world, in a right line, through a slender three- 
toed ancestry^, as far back as the anchii/tcre c^f the 
eocene period, Edin. Revie-zv. 

AncMtherium (ang-ki-the'ri-um), n. [Or. 
angcM, near, and thenon, a wild beast] A 
fossil genus of ungulate or hoofed mammals, 
from the upper eocene and lo-wer miocene, 
belonging to the family Equidaj, or horses, 
having on each foot a single functional 
hoofed toe, flanked liy two small hoofed 
digits, which tvere sufficiently developed to 
touch the ground. The only rectgmzed 
species was about the size of a sheep, and 
was closely allied to the Paheotherium. 
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Anchor Cans'ker), n. [X. Sax. a)icor, ancer, 
G. D. and Dan, crnker, .Feel. alcJcen, proba- 
bly all borrowed froiti L. ancora, Or. ang- 
Tcifra, an anchor, wlience Fr. ancr^, Pr. Sp. 
Fg. It. ancora. From a root crooked, 
bent, seen in L. anijiilp, a comer, and un- 
cus, a hook, cr<)oke(l; in Gr. angkos, a bend, 
angkale, amjkgle, the bend of the arm, E. 
ankle, A. Sax. andeow, G. enkel, the ankle; 
Bav. anke, the bend of the neck; and pro- 
bably in E. angle, a fish-hook, to fisli with a 
hook; G. angel, a hook.] 1. An implement 
for liolding a ship or other vessel at rest in 
the water. In former times anchors were 
merely large stones, baskets of stones, &c. 
The anchor now used is of iron, formed with 



Common Anchor. 


a strong shank a, at one extremity of which 
is the crown c, from wliich branch out two 
arms dd, terminating in broad palms or 
flukes dd, the sharp extremity of which is 
the peak or bill ; at the other end of the 
shank is the stock e e, a transverse piece, 
behind which is a shackle or ring, to which 
a cable can be attached. The principal use 
of the stock is to cause the arms to fall so 
as one of the flukes shall enter the ground. 
According to their various forms and uses, 
anchors obtain the epithets of the sheet, 
best bower, small bower, spare, stream, 
kedge, and grappling or grapnel. Those of 
the largest size carried by men-of-war are 
the best and small bowers, the sheet, and 
the spare ; to which are added the stream 
and the kedge, wlifch are used for particular 



Trotman’s Anchor. 


or for temporary purposes. The number 
and weight of anchors ought to bear a 
proper relation to the size of the ship. 
Many improvements and novelties in the 
shape and construction of anchors have been 
introduced within recent times. The prin- 
cipal names connected with those altera- 
tions are those of Lieut. Rodgers, who in- 
troduced the hollow-shanked cwicAor with 
the view of increasing the strength without 
adding to the weight; Mr. Porter, who made 
the arms and flukes movable by pivoting 
them to the stock instead of fixing them 
immovably, causing the anchor to take a 
readier and firmer hold, and avoiding the 
chance of the cable becoming foul; Mr. 
Trotman, who has further improved on 
Porter’s invention ; and M. Martin, whose 
anchor is of very peculiar form, and is con- 



Martin’s Anchor. 


structed so as to be self-canting, the arms 
revolving through an angle of 30" either 
way, ami the sharp points of the flukes be- 
ing always ready to enter the ground.-— 
The anchor is said to be a-cock-bill when it 
is suspended vertically from the cat-head, 
ready to be let go; a-peak, when it is drawn 
in so tight as to bring the ship directly 
over it; a-trip or a-weigh, when it is just 
drawn out of the groimcl in a perpendi- 
cular direction; a-ivash, when the stock is 
hove np to the surface of the water. — 
Floating anchor, an apparatus variously 
constructed, for being sunk below the swell 
of the sea, where there is no anchorage, 


to prevent a vessel from drifting.— FmtZ 
anchor. See Foul, a. — Mooring anchor, 
a large heavy mass placed at the bottom 
of the water, in a harbour or roadstead, to 
which ships may be attached by a cable. 
—To hack an anchor. See under Back, v. t 
—To cat the anchor, to draw the anchor 
perpendicularly up to the cat-head by a 
strong , tackle called the cat.— To Jish the 
anchor, to hoist and dra w up the flukes of 
a ship’s anchor towards the top of the bow 
by a machine called a fish, in order to stow 
it after it has been catted. — To weigh the 
anchor, to heave or raise it from the ground. 

2. Something serving a purpose analogous 
to that of a ship’s anchor; as, (a) the ap- 
paratus at the opposite end of the field from 
the engine of a steam-plough, and to which 
pulleys are fixed, round which the endless 
band or rope that moves the plough passes. 
(&) The means by which the extremities of 
the chains or wire-ropes of a suspension 
bridge are attached to the shore.— 3. Fig. 
that which gives stability or security ; that 
on which we place dependence for safety. 

Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast. Heb. vi. 19. 

4. In arch, an ornament shaped somewhat 
like an anchor or an'ow-head. It is used 
along with the egg ornament, and the com- 
bination is popularly called egg-and-dart 
or egg -and -tongue. See Echinus, 4. — 

Anchor escapement. See Escapement. 
Anchor (ang'ker), r.t. 1. To hold at rest by 
lowering the anchor; to place at anchor; 
as, to anchor a ship.— 2. Fig. to fix or fasten 
on; to fix in a stable condition. 

Let us anchor our hopes . . . upon his goodness. 

South. 

Anchor (anglcdr), v.i. l. To cast anchor; to 
come to anchor ; as, our sliip anchored off 
the Isle of Wight.— 2. Fig. to keep hold in 
anyway. 

Posthuraus anchors upon Imogen. Shah. 

Anchort (ang'ker), n. Same as Anchoret. 

An anchor's cheer in prison be my scope 1 Shah. 
Anchorahle (angT^^r-a-bl), a. Fit for anchor- 
age. ‘The sea everywhere twenty leagues 
from land anchorahle.’ Sir T. Herbert. 
Anchorage (ang'k^r-aj), n, 1. Anchoring 
ground ; a place where a ship can anchor, 
where the ground is not too rocky, nor the 
water too deep nor too shallow. 

The fleet returned to its former anchorage. 

Southey. 

2. The hold of a ship at anchor. 

If tliat supposal should fail us, all our anchorage 
were loose, and we should but wander in a wild sea. 

li'oitOH. 

3. The anchor and all the necessary tackle 
for anchoring. [Eai’e.] 

The bark that hath discharged her fraught. 
Returns with precious lading to the bay 
From whence, at first, she weighed her anchorage. 

Shah. 

4. A duty imposed on ships for anchoring in 
a harbour. 

This corporation, othervdse a poor one, holds also 
the anchoj'age in the harbour. Rich. Carew. 

Anchor-ball (ang'ker-bal), n. A pyi-otech- 
nical combustible attached to a grapnel for 
adhering to and setting fire to ships. 
Anchor-bolt (ang'ker-bolt), n. A bolt with 
an expanded shank to prevent its being 
drawn out. E. H. Knight. 

Anchor-choch (ang'ker-chok), n. A piece 
indented into a wooden anchor-stock where 
it has become worn or defective ; also, a 
piece of wood or iron on which an anchor 
rests when it is stowed. 

Anchor-drag (angOi^r-drag), n. Same as 
Drag-sheet 

Anchored (ang'kerd), p. 
and a. 1. Held at rest 
by an anchor.— 2. Shaped 
. like an anchor ; fluked ; 
forked. 

Her a 7 tchored tongue 
1 Threatening her venoraed teeth. 

Dr. H. More. 

3 . Inker, the term applied 
to a cross whose extremi- Anchored, 
ties are turned back like 
the flukes of an anchor : in this sense writ- 
ten also AncArjf, Aner^e, Ancred 
Anchoress, Anchoritess (ang'ko-res, ang'- 
ko-rit-es), 71. A female anchoret. 

And there a saintly anchoress she dwelt. 

Wordsiuorik. 

Pega, his sister, an anchoritess, led a solitary life. 

Fuller. 

Anchoret, Anchorite (ang'ko-ret, ang'ko- 
rit), n. [L. miachoreta; Gr. anachoreies— 
ana, hack, and ckoreo, to make room for, 
retire, from choros, a place.] A hermit; a 



recluse ; one who retires from society into 
a desert or solitai'y place, to avoid the temp- 
tations of the world and devote himself to 
religious duties; speeifically, a monk who, 
with the leave of the abbot, retires to a 
cave or cell, with an allowance from the 
monastery, to live in solitude. ‘Macarius, 
the great Egyptian u?ic/i07’e£.’ Ahp. Usher. 

Our Saviour himself . . . did not choose an 
a^tchorite's or a monastic life, but a social and affable 
way of conversing with mortals. Boyle, 

Anchoretic, Anchoretical (ang-ko-ret'ik, 
ang-ko-ret'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a her- 
mit, or his mode of life. 

Anchor-gate (ang'ker-gat),,7i. A heavy gate 
such as is used in canals, having for its up- 
per bearing a collar embedded in the adja- 
cent masonry. 

Anchor-hold (ang'ker-hold), 7i. The hold 
or fastness of an anchor ; security. ‘ The 
one and only assurance and fast anchor-hold 
of our souls’ health.’ Camden. 

Anchor-ice (ang'ker-is), n. The ice which 
is formed on and incrusts the beds of lakes 
and rivers; ground-ice. 

Anchoring (ang'ker-ing), p. and a. Held at 
rest by the anchor ; riding or lying at an- 
chor. ‘Yon tall cwic/tormp bark.’ Shak. 

Anchorite, 71. See anchoret. 

Anchoritess, n. See Anchoress. 

Anchoritical (ang-ko-rit'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to an anchorite or hermit, or to his 
mode of life. 

Anchor -lining (ang'ker-Kn-ing), ti. Same 
as Bill-boards. See Bill-board. 

Anchor-tripper (ang'ker-trip-er), n. A de- 
vice for tripping or casting loose a ship’s 
anchor. 

Anchor-watch (ang'ker-woch), n. Kaut a 
subdivision of the watch kept constantly 
on deck during the time the ship lies at 
single anchor, to be in readiness to hoist 
jib or stay sails to keep the ship clear of her 
anchor, or to veer more cable, or let go 
another anchor in case she should drive or 
part her anchor. This w’atch is also in 
readiness to avoid collision in close rivers, 
by veering cable, setting sail, using the 
helm, &c. 

Anchovy (an-cho'vi), n. [Pg. and Sp. an- 
chova, an anchovy, referred by Mabn to 
Basque anchua, anchuva, dry.] An abdo- 
minal malacopterygioiis fish of the genus 
Eugraiilis, family Clupeida. The species 



Anchovy {Fngranlis encrasicholus). 


are all of diminutive size, and, with excep- 
tion of the common anchovy {E. encrasi- 
cholus) and E. meletta (both Mediterranean 
species), inhabitants of the tropical seas of 
India and America. The common anchovy, 
so esteemed for its rich and peculiar flavour, 
is not much larger than the middle finger. 
It is caught in vast numbers in the Medi- 
terranean, and pickled for exportation. A 
sauce, held in much esteem, is made from 
anchovies by pounding them in water, sim- 
mering the mixture for a short time, adding 
a little cayenne pepper, and straining the 
whole through a hair-sieve. 

Anciiovy-pear (an-cho'vi-par), 7i. A fruit 
of Jamaica, produced by a species of the 
genus Grias (G. caulifiora). It is large, and 
contains generally a single seed protected 
by a stony covering. It is pickled and eaten 
like mango. 

AhcIiit (ang'kri), a. In her. same as 
Anchored, 3. 

Ancliusa (ang-ku'sa), 71. [Gr. angchousa, al- 
kanet. ] A genus of plants, nat. ord er Bora- 
ginacesB. The species are chiefly inhabit- 
ants of the temperate parts of the earth, 
either on the mountains of tropical climates 
or the temperate zones. A. officinalis (com- 
mon alkanet or bugloss) and A. se7npervi7'e7is 
are inhabitants of Britain. The AncMisa 
tinctoria of some botanists is the same as 
Alka7i7ia tinctoria. See Alkanet. 

Ancliusin, Anchusine (ang-ku'sin), n. The 
name given to a red colouring matter ob- 
tained from A7ic/iusa {Alkaivna) tinctoria. 
It is resinous, and emits violet vapotirs 
when heated, 

Ancliylose (ang'ki-los), v. t. A common, but 
erroneous, spelling of Aiikylose (which see). 

Anchylosed (ang'ki-lost), p. Same as A7i- 
kylosed. 
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ABChylOSis (aug'-ki-16'sis), n. Same as Ati- 
kiiloais. 

Ancliylotic (ang-ki-lot'ik), a. Same as An- 

kylotic. 

Aaciencyt (aiyslien-si), n. Antiquity. 

Ancient (fin'sheiit), a. [Fr. aiicien, Pr. an- 
dan, L.L. antianus, from L. ante, ijefore. 
See Ante.] 1. That hai)pened or existed in 
former times, usually at a great distance of 
time; associated with, or bearing marks of, 
antiquity; of long standing; old; as opposed 
to 'inodern; as, ancient authors; ancient le- 
cords. — 2. Having lasted from a remote 
period ; having ijeen of long duration ; of 
great age. ;old; as, an«/ic'Ae?iicity; im ancient 
forest: generally, but not always, applied to 
things. 

And hence arises ancient men’s report, 

That days are tedious, and that years are short. 

Crabbe. 

3. Past; former. 

If I longer stay, 

We shall begin our anczdit bickerings. Siiak, 
—Ancient, Old, Antique, Antiquated, Ob- 
solete, Ancient and old are generally ap- 
plied only to things subject to decay. We 
do not say the old or ancient sun, stars, 
angels, nor an old river or mountain. Old 
refers to the duration of the thing itself ; 
ancient, to the period with which it is asso- 
ciated. An old dress, custom, &c., is one 
which has lasted a long time, and which 
still exists; an ancient dress, custom, &c., 
is one which prevailed in former ages, and 
in idea is still associated with them, hut 
which may or may not now exist. An old- 
looking man is one apparently advanced in 
years ; an ancient-looking man, one whose 
quaint appearance is suggestive of bygone 
ages. We may apply, therefore, either ad- 
jective to an object still existing, as we. 
may regard its age or its associations. Thus 
we may say an old picture, statue, author 
(regarding the last as living in his works), 
or an ancient picture, &c. AYlien the ob- 
ject no longer exists we more properly use 
ancient; as, the ancient republics of Greece 
and Eome. Ancient is opposed to modern; 
old, to yo'mig, neio, fresh. Antique is ap- 
plied to style or fashion. An ancient temple 
is one built by the ancients; an antique 
temple is one built in the style of the an- 
cients. Antiquated is old, opposed to what 
is in fashion or established by custom ; ob- 
solete, out of use, opposed to what is ciir- 
1 ‘ent, as language, statutes, ttc.— S yn. Old, 
primitive, pristine, antique, antiquated, old- 
fashioned, obsolete. 

Ancient (an'shent), n. [See the adjective,] 
1. One who lived in former ages ; a person 
living at an early period of the w’orld’s his- 
tory : generally used in the plural, and as 
opposed to 7noder}is.—2. A very old man; 
and hence an elder or person of influence; a 
governor or ruler, political or ecclesiastical. 

The Lord ^vill enter into judgment with the an- 
cients of his people. Is. iii. 14. 

at A senior. ‘In Christianity they were 
his ancients.’ Hooker.— A. In the Inns of 
Court and Chancery, one having a certain 
standing or seniority; thus in Gray’s Inn 
the society consists of benchers, ancients, 
barristers, and students under the bar, the 
ancients being of the oldest barristers. 
Whart07i. —Aiicient of days, the Almighty 
in reference to his existence from eternity. 

I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the 
Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was white as 
snow. Dan. vii, 9. 

—Council of ancieiits, in French hist one of 
the two assemblies composing the legisla- 
tive body in 1795, It consisted of 250 mem- 
bers, each of whom was at least forty years 
of age. It was put an end to by the re- 
volution of 18th Bruraaire (9th Nov. 1799). 

Ancient t (fm'shent), n. [Corrupted from 
ensigii (which see).] 1. A flag, banner, or 
standard ; an ensign, especially the flag or 
streamer of a ship. ‘More dishonourable 
ragged, than an old faced (that is, patched 
up) ancient’ Shak.—2. The bearer of a 
flag; a standard-bearer; an ensign. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. Shak. 

Anciently (aiFshent-li), acf «. In old times ; 
in times long since past ; as, Eome was an- 
ciently more populous than at present. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that were 
anciently received, to the vine only; but it is an 
enemy to any other plant. Bacon. 

Ancientness (an'shent-nes), n. The state 
of being ancient; antiquity; existence from 
old times. Dryden. 

Ancientry (fWshent-ri), n. 1 . Bignity of 
birth; the honour of ancient lineage. * His 
father being a gentleman of more ancientry > 
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than estate.’ Fullev.~~2. Charanter ny 
tation of antiquity; something belonging to 
ancient times. 

They {the last lines) contain not one word of an- 
cientry. • West. 

Ancienty t (an'shent-i), n. Age; antiquity; 
ancientness; seniority. ‘Of above 

a thousand years ago.’ J)r. Martin. 

Ancile (an-sifle), w. [L.] Among the ancient 
Eomans, the sacred shield of Mai’s, said 
to have fallen from heaven, or one of the 
shields made in imitation of it. 

Ancillary (an’sil-la-ri), a. [L, ancillaris, 
from aneilla, a maid-servant, ] Subservient, 
as a maid-servant; aiding; auxiliary; sub- 
ordinate. 

^ The convocation of York seems to have been 
always considered as inferior, and even ancillary, 
to the greater province. Mailam. 

Ancille,tH. [L. a wetZZa, a maid-servant.] A 
maid-servant. Chaucer. 

AMcipital, Ancipitous (an-sip'it-al, an-sip'- 
it-us), a. [L. ance'ps, ancipUis, two-headed, 
ambiguous— fin for amb, on both sides, and 
caput, the head,] Bouhtfiil or double; am- 
biguous ; double-faced or double-fomied.— 
Ancipitous stem, in bot a two-edged stem, 
compressed and forming two opposite thin 
edges like the stem of the iris. 

Ancle (ang'kl), n. Same as Ankle. 

Ancome (an'Kum), w. [A. Sax. an-ciman, to 
come on or in; comp. Sc. incimie.] A small 
ulcerous swelling arising suddenly. 

Ancon (an'kon), n. pL Ancones (an-kd'neE). I 
[L. ancon, Gr. anglcon, the elbow.] 1, In ! 
a7iat the olecranon ; the upper end of the 
ulna or elbow.— 2. A carved drinking-cup 
or horn.— 3. In arcA. a console, cantilever, 
corbel, or other stone projection contrived 
for supporting cornices or other structural 
parts of a building. The projections cut 
upon the key-stones of arches to support 
busts or other ornaments are a^icones. 
Ancon (an'kon),n. The name of a celebrated 
breed of sheep in Massachusetts, with short 
crooked legs and long back like a turnspit, 
and hence unable to leap fences. They 
originated in 1791 from a ram of this shape 
expressly selected to found a breed free 
from this vicious propensity so annoying to 
American farmers. Called also the Otter 
Breed. 

Anconal (an-ko'nal), a. Pertaining to the 
ancon or elbow. 

Anconeus (an-ko-ne'us), n. A name given 
to any of the muscles attached to the ancon 
or olecranon. 

Aiiconoid (an'kon-oid), «. [Gr. angkon, the 
elbow, and efdos, lilieness.] Elbow -like: 
applied to a process of the forearm. 

Ancony (an'ko-ni), [Pi’obably from Gr. 
angkon, the elbow, from its resemblance to 
the aim.] In iron-worlc, a piece of half- 
wrought iron in the shape of a bar in the 
middle, but rude and un wrought at the 
ends. A piece of cast-iron is melted off and 
hammered at a forge into a mass of 2 feet 
long and square, which is called a bloom; 
then carried to a finery, and worked into 
an micony. 

Ancylotome (an-siFo-tom), [Gr. aiigkyle, 
a bend, and tmnno, to cut.] In surg. a 
crooked knife or bistoury; also, a knife for 
dividing the frienum lingum in tongue-tied 
persons, as well as other adhesions and con- 
tractions. 

And (and), cooij. [A. Sax. a^id, ond, O.E. and, 
ant, an, D. en, ende, G. und, O.K.(x. anti, 
all signifying and; Icel. ejida, and yet, and 
if, en, but. This word is probably really 
the same as that treated in next article.] 
A particle joining words and sentences, 
and expressing the relations of connec- 
tion or addition. In Scripture especially 
it often opens a nan’ative, where the con- 
nection with anythmg going before is not 
obvious; thus, ‘Aiid the Lord called iiiito 
Moses,' Ninn. i. 1 ; Ex. xxiv. 1. It is also 
sometimes used as a particle introduc- 
ing interrogative and other clauses, ex- 
pressive of surprise, or sm-prise conjoined 
with incredulity, joy, indignation; as. And 
shall I see him again? And you dare thus 
address me! It is also found used by a 
Latinism for both; as, ‘thrones and civil 
and divine.’ Sylvester, Hu Bartas. By the 
figure hendiadys it is made to connect two 
notions of which the one is modificatory of 
the other, both together fonning a single 
idea; as, with dances and delights delight- 
ful dances; ‘ Tlie tediousness and process of 
my travel’ (= tedious process); ‘Thy Mr 
and outward character’ (= outwardly fair). 1 
Sfiak. In old popular songs it is sometimes | 
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I a mere redundant e.xpletive; ‘when that I 
I was and a tiny little hoy.' Sltak. [In and 
I if, and is the word treated in next article. ] 

; Aaidt (and), conj. [This word may be the 
same as and tlie connecting conjunctkfu, 
only used with a ditferent meaning, or an, 
and, if, may be a distinct word, in which 
case an is the proper form; comp. A. Sax. 
ono, if, Goth, an, I. an, interrogative par- 
ticles.] If. ‘And I suffer this,' may 1 go 
graze.’ Beau, d; FL [In older writers^'it 
was frequently used redundantly before if. 
‘But and if that servant say,' Lukexii. 45.] 
Anda (an'da), n. A genus of rdants, nat. 
order Euphorbiaeese, the only known spe^-ies 
of which, A. braziliensis, is a Brazilian tree 
with large yellow flowers, and an angular 
fruit about the size of an orange, cemtaining 
twx) rounded seeds like small cliestnuts. 
The seeds yield a fine dryiiig oil, and are 
strongly cathartic, aiul the green outer jior- 
tiou or rind of the shell is astringent, and 
used in diarrheea. 

Andahatismt (an'da-ha-tlzm), n. [L, anda- 
bata, a gladiator who fought Vdind folded.] 
Uncertainty; ambiguity; doubt. Shclford. 
Andalusite (an-da-lu'sit), n. A pellucid 
mineral of the garnet family, of a gray, 
green, bluish, flesh or rose-red colour; some- 
times found crystallized in imperfect four- 
sided prisms, nearly or quite rhombic; con- 
sisting of anhydrous silicate of alumina with 
iron peroxide. Its hardness is nearly equal 
to that of corundum. It has its name from 
Andalusia in Spain, where it was first dis- 
covered. 

Andante (an-diinTa), a, [It. andante, walk- 
ing moderately, from andarc, to go.] la 
music, moving with a moderate, even, 
graceful, onward progression. 

Andante (an-ditiiTa), In music, a move- 
ment or piece composed in andante time ; 
as, tlie andante in Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony. 

indantino(an-dan-te‘no),a. [It.] liimimc, 
applied to a movement quicker than an- 
dante. 

AndaquieS'Wax (an-da-ke'as-waks), n. The 
wax of a bee found near the Orinoco and 
Amazon rivers, and used as a substitute for 
ordinary bees’-wnx in making candles, &c. 
Andarac (airida-rak), n. [Corruption of 
Sandamc.} Ked orpirnent. 

Andean (an-de'an), a. Pertaining to the 
Andes, the great chain of mountains extend- 
ing through South America, 

Andesin (an'clcz-iu), n. A mineral resem- 
bling felspar in external appearance, ))ut 
differing from it essentially in composition. 
.It contains GO per cent, silica, 2.5 alumina, 
7 soda, G lime, 1 potash, and 1 magne.sia. it 
was originally obtained from the Andes, but 
has since been found in the Tusges and 
other localities. 

Andesite (an'dez-It), n. A name given by 
Gustav us Eose to a traehytic rock of tlie 
Andes, containing andesin, glassy felspar 
(orthodase), and hornblende, disseminated 
through a dfirk-coloured base. 

Andira (un-di'ra), n. [Brazilian name of 
the cabltage-treo.j A genus of trees, nat, 
order Legimiiuosa;, with fleshy plum -like 
fruits. The wood is well fitted for building. 
One species is the A. inennis, or cabliage- 
tree, the bark of which is narcotic, and is 
used as an anthelminthic in medicine under 
the name of Worm-bark. 

Andira-guacu (an-de'ra-gwii'kii), n. In 
South America, the popular name of the 
vamjJyre-hat (Vaminjnis spectrum). 
Andiron (and'i-6rn), n. [Probably for u'end- 
iron—tvend, to turn, and iron. Wedgwood 



Ancient Andirons, from Cobhatu, Kent. 
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turns. Others suggest hand-iron, end-io'on.} 
A liorizontai iron bar raised on short legs, 
with an upriglit standard at one end, used 
to support pieces of wood when burning on 
an open hearth, one being placed on each 
side of the hearth. The standards usually 
ended with a round knob at top, and were 
kept brightly polished; those for kitchen 
use had catches for holding the roasting- 
spifc; others were richly ornamented with 
copper and silver w'ork. 

Her andirons 

{I hn.d forgot them) v/ere two winking' Cupids 

Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 

Depending on their brands. Shak. 

Called also Fire-dog and End-irmi. 

AEdra (an'clra), n. A North African species 
of gazelle. 

Andranatomy (an-dra-nat'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
aner, andros, a man, and anatome, dissec- 
tion.] The dissection of a human body, espe- 
cially of a male; aiidrotomy. 

Andreaeaceae (an-dre'e-a"se-e), 7i.pl [After 
J. A7idrem, a German botanist.] Anat. order, 
or, according to some, a distinct tribe of 
mosses. They do not, however, differ essen- 
tially from the true mosses, being distin- 
guished mainly by the longitudinal splitting 
of the valves at maturity. The plants are 
mostly alpine, and four are found in Britain. 
All the species are of a peculiar dark hue, 
and the leaves, which are of a close texture, 
are of a beautiful yellow or golden brown 
under the microscope. 

Andrenidse (an-dreuT-de), n. pi [Typical 
genus Andrena, from Gr. anthreiie, a bee.] 
A family of solitary bees in which the tongue 
is short and the chin elongated. The female 
forms burrows in sandy ground, provision- 
ing them with pollen and honey, in the 
midst of which she deposits her eggs. Every 
nest contains several such masses, each pro- 
vided with an egg, and separated from its 
neighbours by small partitions of earth. 
The Andrenidse consist only of males and 
females. 

Andreolite (an'dre-o-lit), 7i. A mineral, 
harmotome or cross-stone. See Cross-stone. 
Androecium (an-dre'si-um), n. [Gr. aner, 
andros, a man, a male, and oikos, a house.] 
In hot. the male system of a flower ; the 
assemblage of the stamens. 

Androgynal, Androgynous (an-droj'in-al, 
an-droj^-iis), a. [Gr. androgynos—common 
to man and woman— aner, andros, a man, 
and gyne, woman.] 1. Having two sexes; 
being male and female ; hermaphroditical. 
(a) In hot. having male and female flowers 
in the same inflorescence, as in some sj)ecies 
of Carex, (&) In zool applied to animals 
with both sexes in the same individual, as 
the snail.— 2. Having or partaking of the 
mental characteristics of both sexes. 

The truth is, a great mind must be androgynous. 

Coleridge. 

Androgynally (an-drojTn-al-li), adno. With 
the parts of both sexes. Bir T. Browne. 
Aiidrogynet (an-dro-jinO, oi. [Er. , from Gr. 
a7ieT, andros, a man, and gyne, a woman.] 
An hermaphrodite. 

Plato . . . tells a story how that at first there were 
three kinds of men, that is, male, female, and a third 
roixt species of the other two, called, for that reason, 
androgynes. Chilmead. 

What shall I say of these vile and stinking 
gynes^ that is to say, these men-women, with their 
curled locks, their crisped and frizzled hair? 

Hartnar. 

Android, Androides (an'droid, an-droi'ddz), 
71. [Gr. wnm\ andros, a man, and eidos, 
form.] A machine in the human form, 
which, by certain springs, imitates some of 
the natural motions of a living man. 
Andromeda (an-drom''e-da),ai. [Andromeda, 
daughter of Cepheuskmg of Ethiopia, and 
-wife of Perseus; after death placed as a 
constellation in the heavens. ] 1. A northern 
constellation, behind Pegasus, Cassiopeia, 
and Perseus, supposed to represent the 
figure of a woman chained. The stars in 
this constellation in Flamsteed’s catalogue 
are eighty-four.— 2. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Ericacete. The species are hardy 
shrubs or trees, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
North America. A. poUfolia is found in 
peat bogs in Britain; it is an acrid narcotic, 
hurtful to sheep. Narcotic properties have 
also been observed in several foreign species. 
A. flonlnmda is an evergreen ornamental 
shrub cultivated in gardens, 

Andron (an'dron), 7i. [Gr. aiidovoi, from 
aner, andros, a man.] In Qt'eek a7vtiq. the 
apartment in a dwelling-house appropriated 
to males. It was in the lower part of the 
house. 


Andropetalous (an-dr6^pet''al-us), a. [Gr. 
aner, ayidros, a man, and petalon, a petal] 
In &oi. an epithet applied to double flowers 
produced by the conversion of the stamens 
into petals, as in the gai'den ranunculus. 

Androphagi (an-drofa-ji),n.pl [Gr. aner, 
andros, a man, and phagd, to eat.] Man- 
eaters; anthropophagi. 

Androphagous (an-droFa-gus), a. Pertain- 
ing or addicted to cannibalism. 

Androphore (an'dro-for), w. [Gr. aner, 
andros, aman, andphero, to bear,] 1. In hot. 
a stalk supporting the stamens, often formed 
by a union of the filaments.— 2. In zool 
the medusiform zobid in which the male 
elements are developed, and which differs 
in form from the gynophore, or that hearing 
the female elements. 

Andropogon (an-dro-po'gon), n. [Gr. aner, 
andros, a man, and pdgd7i, the beard.] A 
large genus of grasses, mostly natives of 
warm countries. A lemon-scented fragrant 
oil is yielded by A. Schoenanthus, the sweet- 
scented ginger or lemon-grass of Malabar 
and our conservatories. A. 'tnuricatus, the 
Indian khus, is used to make covers for 
palanquins, screens, &c., and yields a fra- 
grant attar called khus-khus. Ginger-grass 
oil is obtained from A. JHardus. 

Androsphinx (an'dro-sfingks), 7i. [Gr. aner, 
andros, a man, and sphmgx, a sphinx.] In 



anc. sculp, a sphinx with a human head, as 
distinguished from one with the head of a 
ram or a hawk. See Sphinx. 

Androspore (an'dro-spor), 7i. [Gr. aner, 
midros, a man, and spore, seed.] In hot. a 
spore of some alga;, from which proceed a 
large number of small bodies haring male 
functions. 

Androtomy (an-drot'o-mi), n. [Gr, aner, 
andros, a man, and tcnne, a cutting.] Dis- 
section of the human body, as distinguished 
from zootomy. 

Androus (an''drus), a. [Gr. aner, a7id7ws, a 
man. ] In hot. producing stamens only, 
without pistils; staminate; male. 

Aneal t (a-nel'), v.t. Same as A nele. 

Anesct (a,-ner'), adv. or prep. Near. 

Dark-browed sophist, come not anear. Tennyson. 

Much more is needed, so that at last the measure 
of misery anear us may be correctly taken. 

Is. Taylor. 

Anecdotage (an'ek-dot-aj), n. l. Anecdotes 
collectively; matter of the nature of anec- 
dotes. [Hare.] 

All history, therefore, being built partly, and some 
of it altogether, upon anecdotage, must be a tissue of 
lies. De Quincey. 

2. [With a punning allusion to dotage.'] The 
later part of one’s life, when he is supposed 
to be garrulous and fond of telling anecdotes. 
[Colloq.] 

Anecdotal (an'ek-dot-al), a. Pertaining to 
or consisting of anecdotes. * Conversation, 
argumentative or declamatory, narrative or 
anecdotal* Prof. Wilson. 

Anecdote (an'ek-dot), 7i. [Gr. aneMotos, 
not published— a, neg., ek, out, and dotos, 
given, from didomi, to give.] A short story 
ornarrative,beingtherelationofaparticular 
or detached incident or fact of an interesting 
nature; a biographical incident; a single pas- 
sage of private Hie.— -Anecdote, Story. An 
anecdote is the relation of an interesting or 
amusing incident, generally of a private 
nature, and. is always reported as true. A 
story may be true or fictitious, and generally 
has reference to a series of incidents so 
arranged and related as to be entertaining. 
Anecdotic, Anecdotical (an-ek-dot'ik, an- 
ek-dot'ik-al), a. Pertaining to anecdotes; 
consisting of or of the nature of anecdotes ; 
anecdotal. ‘Anecdotical traditions, whose 
authority is unknown.’ BoUnghroke. 

Aneedotist (an'ek-dot-ist), n. One who deals 
in anecdotes^ 

Anelace, Anlace (an'e-las, anTas), n, [Pos- 


sibly O.H.G. an, on, and laz, the side ] A 
broad knife or dagger, from IS inches to 
2 feet long, Avorn at the girdle. It appears 
to have been used from an early period. 



Anele t (a-neT), r.t pret; & pp. aiieled; ppr. 
a7ieling. [A. Sax. onelan, to anoint— prefix 
on, and ele, cel, oil] To administer extreme 
unction to. 

He was housled and aneled, and had all that a 
Christian man ought to have. Mortc d'Artlmr. 

Anelectric (an-e-lek'trik), a. [Gr. a7i, priv., 
and E. electric (which see).] HaAung no 
electric properties; non-electric. 

Anelectrode (an-e-lek'trod), 7i. The positive 
pole of a galvanic battery. See Electrode. 

Anemograph (a-nem/o-graf), n. [Gr. 
cmemos, the wind, and graphd, to write, to 
describe.] An instrument for measuring and 
recording the force and direction of the Avind, 

Anemography (an-e-mog'ra-fi), n. [See 
ANEMOGRAPH.] A description of the Avinds. 

Anemology (an-e-mol'o-ji), 7i. [Gr. anams, 
wind, and logos, discourse. ] The doctrine of 
or a treatise on Avinds. 

Anemometer ( an - e - mom ' et - er ), 7i. [ Gr. 
aiiemos, Avind, and 7netro7i, a measure.] An 
instrument or machine for measuring the 
force and velocity of the Avind. There are 
various kinds of anemometers, as Lind’s, 
Osier’s, Kobinson’s. Casella, by an elaborate 
combination of Kobinson’s, Avith some more 
recent modifications, has pro duced an instru- 
ment capable of registering the direction and 
velocity of the Avind Avith greater precision 
than any of its predecessors. The engraving 
shoAvs Kobinson’s anemometer in its simplest 
form. Four hemispherical holloAv cups A A 
are extended upon strong metal arms, Aritli 
their concave surfaces facing the same way, 
upon a vertical axis b, Avhich has at its loAv^er 
extremity an endless screAv p. The a.xis is 
strengthened and supported at c. The end- 
less screAV is placed in gear with a train of 



wheel-Avork ; and the indication is given by 
a hand Avhich moves round a dial, or, in some 
instruments, by several hands moAung round 
different dials like those of a gas-meter. 

Anemometry (an-e-mom'et-ri), The pro- 
cess of determining the pi’essure or force of 
the wind by means of an anemometer. 

Anemone (a-nem'o-ne), 7i. [Gr. aimnone, 
the Avind-floAver, from cme7nos, the Aviiid: so 
named from being easily stripped of its 



Vine-leaved Anemone {A. vitifoUa). 


petals by the Avind.] Wind-flower, a genus 
of plants, nat, order Kanunculacefe. Three 
species occur in Britain. The AAmod ane- 
mone (A. ne7no‘rosa) is the only one truly 
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native ; it has white flowers, sometimes 
tinged with piu’pie on the outside. A.rmi- 
unculoides, a common European plant, na- 
turalized in a few places in Britain, has 
bright yellow flowers, but is otherwise like 
the wood anemone. A. apennina, a, native 
of southern Europe, also naturalized in a 
few British localities, has the flowers bright 
blue on the inside of the sepals, which are 
narrow and more numerous than in the 
other two; the root-stalk is also shorter and 
thicker. Some species are cultivated in 
gardens for their elegant double flowers. A. 
vitifolia, vine-leaved anemone, a native of 
Nepal, with its charming foliage and the 
freshness of its large pure white flower, is 
one of the loveliest of all our garden plants. 
-Sea-anemone. See Actinia. 

Anemonic (an-e-mon'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to anemone; obtained from anemonin; 
as, anemone acid, an acid obtained by the 
action of baryta upon anemonin. 
Aaemonin, Anemouine (a-nem'o-nin), n. 
A crystalline substance extracted from 
some species of anemone. 

Anemony (a-nem'o-ni) n. Same as Ane- 
mone. 

Anemophnous (an-e-mofil-us),a. [Gr. ane- 
mos, the wind, and pMleo, to love.] Lit 
loving the wind; specifically, in hot denom- 
inative of flowers whose pollen is conveyed 
from the anther to the stigma by the 
agency of the wind: contradistinguished 
from entomophilous (which see). Sachs. 
Anemoscope (a-nenVo-skop),?!. [Gr. anemos, 
wind, and slcopeo, to view.] A contrivance 
which shows the direction of the wind; a 
weathercock; a wind-vane; especially, a 
contrivance for conveying the indications of 
the vane to a dial in a chamber on the 
ground. 

Anemosis (an-e-mo'sis), n. [Gr. anemos, the 
wind.] In hot the condition of being mnd- 
shaken: an occasional condition of the tim- 
ber of exogenous trees, in which the annual 
layers are separated from each other, caused, 
it is supposed, by the action of strong gales. 
Many doubt, however, whether the condi- 
tion is due to wind, and believe that it should 
be referred rather to frost or lightning. 
An-end (an-endO, a. [An, on, and end.1 
1. On end; in an upright position. ‘Make 

. . each particular hair to stand an-end.* 
Shah [Hardly used now except as a nauti- 
cal term.]— 2. f Lastly. 

Anenst(a-nenstO,i?r 0 p. [O.E. and Sc.] Same 
as Anent ‘And right anenst him a dog 
snarling.’ B. Jonson, 

Anent (a-nent'), prep. [Also written anen- 
tis, anenst, in O.E. anence, anendes, anent, 
anen, from A. Sax. 07i efn, on emn; that is, 
on even. Comp. G, an ehan (lit. on even), 
nehen, nebent, by the side of. The termina- 
tion is similar to that in against, amongst} 
1. Opposite; over against; as, he lives anmfi 
the tow’u-house. [Provincial English and 
Scotch.]— 2. About; respecting. [Old English 
and Scotch.] 

I cannot but pass you my judgment anent those 
six considerations which you onered to invalidate 
those authorities that I so much reverence. 

King Charles I. 

Anent is a .Scotch word which has been made 
English by the Scotch novels. Byron. 

Anentera (an-en'ter-a), n.pl. [See Anen- 
TEROUS.] An obsolete name for the Infu- 
soria, from a belief that they had several 
stomachs round the mouth but no intes- 
tines. 

Anenterous (an-en't^r-us), a. [Gr. an, priv. , 
and entera, bowels, from entos, within.] 
Destitute of intestines; having no alimen- 
tary canal. 

Such species have no intestines, no anus, and are 
said to be anenterotts, Owen. 

Aneroid (an'e-roid), n. Same as Android 
(which see). 

Aneroid (an'e-roid), a, [Gr. a, priv. , iieros, 
moisture, and eidos, fox'iu; from containing 
no mercury or other fluid.] Dispensing 
with fluid, as with quicksilver.— Ajieroid ha- 
rometer, an instrument for indicating the 
pressure of the atmosphere, the invention 
of M. Yidi of Paris, for whom a patent 
was obtained in England by M. Eontaine- 
Moreau in 1844. It answers the purpose of 
the ordinary mercurial barometer, but less 
perfectly. It is, however, very handy and 
portable. The engraving represents the 
latest improved mechanism of an aneroid. 
The outer casing and face of the instru- 
ment are removed, hut the index-hand is 
left attached to the arbor f. a is the cor- 
rugated vacuum box, which has been ex- 


ch, ci^ain; 6h, Sc. loch; ^,go\ Biob; 


haiisted of air through the tube j, b is a 
powerful spring resting in gudgeons fixed 
in the base-plate, and attached to a socket 
behind f, A lever G, joined to the edge 



Aneroid Barometer, 

of the spring b, is connected by the bent 
lever at D with the chain E, the other end 
of which is coiled round the arbor F, As 
the box A is compressed by the weight of 
the atmosphere increasing, the spring b is 
tightened, the lever c depressed, and the 
chain E uncoiled from f, wliich is thereby 
turned so that the hand h moves to the 
right. In the meanwhile the spiral spring g, 
coiled round P, is compressed. When, 
therefore, the pressure decreases, A and B 
relax by virtue of their elasticity; E slack- 
ens, G unwinds, turning P, which carries 
the index-hand H to the left. 

Anes (anz, also yins), aiU. Once. [Scotch.] 
Aaes-errand (anz-er'rand),adu. Of set pui'- 
pose; as, or on, a sole errand ; entirely on 
purpose. [Scotch.] 

Anesthesia (an-es-the^si-a), n. Same as 
Ancesthesia. 

Anesthetic (an-es-thet'ik), a. Same as A n- 
cesthetic. 

Anethnm (a-ne'thum), n. [Gr. ana, and 
aitho, to burn.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Umbelliferse. A. graveolens is the 
common dill. See Dill. 

Aneuch (a-nu6h0, a. adv. or n. Enough. 
[Scotch.] 

dAueurism (an'u-rizm),n. [G r, aneurysma, an- 
eurysmos, a widening— ana, up, and eurys, 
wide. ] In med. the swelling of an arteiy, or 
the dilatation and expansion of some part of 
an artery. Aneurisms arise partly from the 
too violent motion of the blood, partly from 
excessive debility of the membranes of the 
artery, which is sometimes constitutional. 
They are therefore more frequent in the 
great branches of the arteries; in particu- 
lar, in the vicinity of the heart, in the arch 
of the aorta, and in the extremities, for in- 
stance, in the ham and at the ribs, where 
the arteries are exposed to frequent injuries 
by stretching, violent bodily exertions, 
thrusts, falls, and contusions. 

Aneurismal (an-u-riz’mal), a. Pertaining 
to an aneurism; as, an aneurismal tumom*. 
Anew (a-nu'), adv. [Prefix a, of or on, and 
new.] Over again; in anew form; afresh; 
as, to arm anew; to create aneiv. 
Anfractuose (an - frak ' tu-ds ), a. [See An- 
fractuous.] In hot twisted or sinuous, as 
the anther of a cucumber. 

Anfractnosity (an-frak'tu-os"i-ti), 1. A 
state of being anfractuous or full of wind- 
ings and turnings. ‘The anfractiiosities of 
his intellect and temper,’ Macaulay.— In 
anat a sinuous depression like the depres- 
sions separating the convolutions of the 
brain. 

Anfractuous (an-frak'tu-us), a. [L. anfrac- 
tus, broken or bent round— an for amh, 
round, and frango, fractum, to break.] 
Winding; full of windings and turnings; 
sinuous. ‘The anfractuous passages of the 
brain.’ Smith. 

Anfractuousness (an-frak'tu-us-nes), n. 
The state of being anfractuous. 

Anfracture t (an-frak-tui'), n. A mazy wind- 
ing. Bailey. 

Angariationt (an-ga'ri-a''shon), n. [L.L. «n- 
gariatio, business, from Gr. anggareia, the 
service of the anggaros, a mounted courier 
in Persia for caiTjing the royal despatches. 
A word of Persian origin.] Effort; exertion; 
toil. 

The earth yields us frvit, . . . not without much 
cost and angariation, requiring both our labour and 
patience. Bp- Hall. 


Angel (an''jel), n. [L. angelus, Gr. 
a messenger, from miggello, to tell or an- 
nounce.] 1. A messenger. 

The dear good of the spring, 

The nightingale. B. y^onson. 

2 . A spiritual being employed by God in 


human affairs : usually applied t<'» a good 
spirit, but sometimes to an evil spirit. ” 

, are bright still, though the brightest fell 

' ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ , Skah.. 

They had a king over them, which is the 
of the bottomless pit. Rev, ix. li. 

S. A person, generally a woman, of adorable 
qualities. 

Sir, as I have a soul, she is an angel. Shah. 

4. A gold coin, formerly current in England, 
varying in vahie from ijs. Sd. to iCte., so 
called from its hearing on it.s obverse a 
figure of the archangerMichael piercing a 



Angel of Qiteen Elizabeth. 

dragon. It continued to be coined down 
to the time of the Conimonwealtli, 

Cousin, away for England ; haste before, and, ere 
our coming, see thou shake the bags of hoarding ab- 
bots ; angels imprisoned set thou at liberty. Ska A'. 

Augel (aii'jel), a. Eesembling angels; aii- 
gefic. ‘In angel whiteness.* Shak. 
iigelage (an'jel-aj), ii. Existence or state 
of angels. Beau. A* FI. 

Angel-bed (an'jel-hed), ». An open bed 
without posts. 

Angelet (an^jel-et), n. 1. An old English 
gold coin, equal to half an angel. See xAn- 
GELOT.— 2. A little or j’oimg angel. [Ptare.] 
And T-vith the noi.se of those subdued soundings 
the angelet sprang forth, fluttering its rudiments of 
pinions. Latna. 

Angel-fish (aii'jel-fish), n. A plagiostomous 
fish, Squatina a^igekis, nearly allied to the 
sharks, very ugly and 
voracious, ineyhig on 
other fish. It is from 
6 to 8 feet long, with 
a large, head, teeth 
broad at the base, but 
slender and sharp 
above, disposed in five 
rows all around the 
jaws. The fish takes ■ 
its name from its pec- 
toral fins, which are 
very Ijirge, ■ e.xtend- 
ing horizontally like 
wings w'hen spread. 
This fish connects the 
genus of rays with that 
of sharks, partaking of 
the characters of both ; 
but it differs from both 
in this, that its mouth 
is placed at the ex- 
tremity of the head. 
It is common on the 
south coasts of Britain, and is also caileil 
MonJe-fsh and Fiddle-fish. 

Angel-gold, t (an'’j el-gold), n. 1. Gold used 
for coining angels, of a finer quality than 
crown-gold.— 2. Gold coin stamped with the 
figure of an angel, 

Having angel-gold, strung on white ribbon, on his 
arm. Fuller. 

Angelic, Angelical (an-jeFik, an-jeFik-ai), 
a. Eesembling or belonging to, or partak- 
ing of, or suitable to, the nature and dignity 
of angels. 

Here, happy creature, fair argelie Eve. Miltofi. 

Others more mild, 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing, 

With notes angelical to many a harp, liftllon. 

Angelica (an-jeFik-a), n. [3?rom the sup- 
posed angelic virtues possessed by some of 
the species, for not only were they believed 
to be a remedy against poison, the plague, 
all kinds of infection, and malaria, hut they 
■were believed to he invaluable against witch- 
craft and enchantments. 3 1. A genus of 
umbelliferous plants found in the northern 
temperate regions and in New* Zealand. One 
species, A. sylvestris, common in Britain, 
was foniierly greatly prized for its supposed 
virtues. Its powdered seeds are used in 
some parts of Europe to kill lice, and its 
roots and seeds arc used in preparing gin 
and bitters.— 2. The garden name for A'rch- 
migelica officinalis, a native of the b.anks of 
rivers and wet ditches in the northern pai'ts 
of Europe, and found naturalized in similar 



Angel-fish {Sonatina 
angelus). 
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situations in England. It has a large fleshy 
aromatic root, and a strong -furrowed 
branched stem as liigh as a man. It is cul- 
tivated on the Continent for the sake of its 
agreeal'ile aromatic odour and carminative 
properties. Its blanched stems, candied 
with sugar, form a very agreeable sweet- 
meat, possessing tonic and stomachic quali- 
ties. The roots were formerly employed in 
scrofulous diseases, as diuretics and sudo- 
rifics. 

Angelically (an-jeTik-aMi), adv. In an an- 
gelic manner; like an angel. 

Aigelicalness (an-jel'ik-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being angelic; the nature or char- 
acter of an angel; excellence more than Im- 
man. 

Angelica "tree (an-jel'ik-a-tre), n. The 
American name oiAmlia, spinosa, nat. order 
Araliacese (which see), a prickly, small, 
simple-stemmed tree, 8 to 12 feet high, the 
berries of which are used in an infusion of 
■wine or spirits for relieving rheumatic pains 
and violent colic. 

Angelicize (an-jel'i-siz), d.I To make an- 
gelic or like an angel. 

Angelify (an-jel'i-fi), 'u.t. To make like an 
angel. ‘The soul . . . refined and a'ngeli- 
fied.* Farringdon. 

Angelite (an'jel-it), n, [So called from An- 
getium in Alexandria, where the first meet- 
ings were held.} Fcdes. one of a sect of 
heretics near the close of the fifth century, 
who held the persons of the Trinity not to 
be the same, nor to exist by their own na- 
ture, but each to be a God, existing by par- 
ticipating of a deity common to them all. 

Angelize (an'jel-iz), v.t To make an angel 
of; to raise to the state of an angel. 

David alone, whom with heav’n’s love surpriz’d, 

To praise thee there, thou now hast angeiis'd. 

S;ylvesier, Du Bartas. 

Angelology (an-jel-oTo-ji), n. {Angel, and 
Gr. logos.] A discourse on angels, or the 
doctrine of angelic beings. [Eare.] 

The same mythology commanded the general con- 
sent ; the same angelology, demonology. Milman. 

Angelophany (an-jel-ofa-ni), n. {Angel, 
and Gr. phaiiid, to appear.] The manifesta- 
tion of an angel or angels to man by actual 
appearance. 

If God seeks to commune more fully with a man, 
his messenger appears and speaks to him. The nar- 
ratives of such angelophanics vary in detail. 

Prof . W. R. Smith. 

Angelot (an'jel-ot), n. [Er., from L.L. an- 
gelotus, dim. of L. angelus, an angel] 1. An 
ancient English coin, of the value of half 
an an^-el, struck at Paris while under the 
dominion of England: so called from the 
figure of an angel supporting the escutcheon 
of the arms of England and France.— 2. A 
small rich sort of cfieese made in Normandy, 
so called because it formerly bore the figure 
of the coin, probably to indicate its price.— 
3. An instrument of music somewhat resem- 
bling a lute. 

Angel-shot (an"j el-shot), n. [Fr. ange, an 
angel, also a chain-shot. The latter sense is 
probably a grimly humorous modification of 
that of heavenly messenger. ] Chain-shot 
(which see under Chain). 

Angelns (an^'lel-us),^ 7i. In the Rom. Cath. CIi. 
(a) a solemn devotion in memory of the in- 
carnation, consisting mainly of versiclesand 
responses, the angehc salutation three times 
repeated, and a collect, so named from the 
word with which it commences, ‘Angelus 
Domini' (Angel of the Lord). (&) The bell 
tolled in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening to indicate to the faithful the time 
when the angelus is to be recited, 

Angel-water-1 (an'Jel-wa-t^r), n. A mixture 
of rose, orange-flower, and myrtle water, 
musk and ambergris, used as a perfume and 
cosmetic in the seventeenth century. 

I met the prettiest creature in. New Spring Garden. 
. . , Angel-Tvatey v/as the worst scent about her. 

Sed/ey. 

Anger (ang'gfer), n. [From a widely-spread 
root, ang, expressive of compression, tight- 
ness, and hence annoyance, distress. The 
word entered English apparently from the 
Scandinavian ; comp. leel angr, giiet, sor- 
row, angra, %o grieve, annoy, or make angry; 
Dan. anger, sorrow, repentance ; the same 
root also appears in A. Sax. ange, troubled; 
Goth, aggviis, G. enge, narrow; L. ango, to 
squeeze, to trouble, angor, vexation, angiis- 
tus, narrow (whence anguish); Gr, angehd, 
to choke,] l.t Pain or smart, as of a sore 
or swelling. 

I made the experiment, setting the moxa where 
the first violence of my pain began, and vvhere the 
greatest a?igey and soreness still continued. 

Sir IV. Temple. 


2. t Grief ; sorrow ; trouble. [Old English. ] 

3. A violent passion or emotion of the mind, 
excited by a real or supposed injm'y to one’s 
self or others. 

Anger is, according to some, a transient hatred, 
or at least very like it. South. 

4. t An individual fit of anger; an expression 
of anger, as a threat : in this sense it may 
be used in the plm'al. 

Whose voices, angers, and terrors, and sometimes 
bowlings also, he said he often heard. A Iff. Usher. 

—Anger, Wrath. Anger is a sudden, keen 
feeling of displeasure arising from injury, 
real or supposed, done to oui'selves or others. 
It is not necessarily accompanied by any 
outw’ard manifestation. Wrath is a stronger 
feeling of this nature, and is accompanied 
by external signs and a desire to take ven- 
geance. Wrath often implies a forgetfulness 
of the consequences to ourselves and others 
of what we do while under its influence.— 
Syn. Eesentment, wrath, rage, fury, passion, 
ire, gaU, choler, indignation, displeasure, 
vexation, grudge, spleen. 

Anger (engager), v.t. 1. To make painful; to 
cause to smart ; to inflame ; as, to anger an 
ulcer. Bacon.— % To excite to anger; to 
rouse resentment in. 

There were some late taxes and impositions intro- 
duced, which rather angered than grieved the people. 

Clarendon, 

Syn. To irritate, enrage, inflame, provoke, 
exasperate, rouse, incite. 

Angerly (ang'ger-li), adv. In an angry man- 
ner; angrily. 

Then in madness and in bliss, 

If rny lips should dare to kiss 
Thy taper fingers amorously, 

Again thou blushest angerly. Tennyson, 

Angerness t (ang'g^r-nes), n. The state of 
being angry. ‘ Hail, innocent of angerness. ' 
MS. cited by T. Warton. 

Angina (an'ji-na or an-jf na), n. [L. angina, 
quinsy, from ango, to choke. See Anger.] 
In med. severe sore throat; qnimy.— Angina 
pectoris, a painful disease associated with 
some heart trouble, characterized by an 
extremely acute constriction felt generally 
at the lower part of the sternum, and ex- 
tending along the whole side of the chest 
and into the corresponding arm. It is usu- 
ally brought on by violent exercise, excessive 
eating, or strong mental emotion, and has 
been known to result from excessive use of 
tobacco. It often proves fatal. Called also 
Breast-pang. 

Angiocarpous ( an'ji-6-kiir"pus ), a. [Gr. 
angeion, a case or capsule, and Tcarpos, fruit, ] 
In hot (ct) having a fruit whose seed-vessels 
are inclosed vithin a covering that does not 
fomi a part of themselves, as the filbert 
covered by its husk, or the acorn seated in 
its cupule. (&) Having the seeds or spores 
covered, as certain lichens. 

Angiography (an-ji-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. an- 
geion, a vessel, and graphe, description,] In 
med. a description of the vessels of the hu- 
man body. 

Angiology (an-ji-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. angeion, a 
vessel, and logos, discourse.] In med. a trea- 
tise or discourse on the vessels of the human 
body, as the arteries, veins, lymphatics, &c. 
Angiomonospermous ( an ' ji - 6 - mon ' 6 - 
sperm^us), a. [Gr. angeion, a vessel, monos, 
alone, and spenna, seed. ] In hot. produc- 
ing one seed only in a pod. 

Angiopteris (an-ji-op't6r-is), n. [Gr. an- 
geion, a vessel, and pteris, a fern.] A genus 
of ferns, nat. order Marattiacese, found in 
India, Ceylon, and the islands of the East- 
ern Archipelago, some of whose species are 
cultivated in our hothouses. A. evecta, 
the original species, is used by the Sandwich 
Islanders to perfume their cocoa-nut oil. 

Angioscope (an'ji-o-skop), n. [Gr. angeion, 
a vessel, and skoped, to "view.] An instru- 
ment for examining the capillary vessels of 
a body. 

Angiosperm (an'ji-o-sperm),?i. [Gr. angeion, 
a vessel, and spenna, seed. ] Iir hot a plant 
which has its seeds inclosed in a seed-vessel. 
In modem classification exogens are divided 
into those whose seeds are inclosed in a 
seed-vessel, and those with seeds produced 
and ripened without the production of a 
seed-vessel. The former are angiosperms, 
and constitute the principal part of the spe- 
cies; the latter are gymmsperms, and chiefly 
consist of the Coniferae and Cycadacese. 

Angiospermia (an'jLo-spdrm'T-a), n. pi 
[See Angiosperm.] The second order of the 
Linnsean class Didynamia, having numerous 
seeds inclosed in an obvious seed-vessel, as 
in Digitalis. 


Angiospermons (an'ji-o-sperni"us), a. Hav- 
ing seeds inclosed in a seed-vessel, such as 
the pea,, apple, and the great mass of flower- 
ing plants : opposed to gymnosperinous, or 
naked-seeded. 

Angiosporons (an-ji-os'pb-rus), a. [Gr. an- 
geion, a vessel, and spora, a seed.] In hot 
a term applied to such fungi as ha,ve their 
spores inclosed in a bag, as Lycoperdon. 

Angiotomy (an-ji-ot^o-mi), n. [Gr. angeion, 
a vessel, and tome, a cutting.] In anat dis- 
section of the vessels of a body, especially 
of the human body. 

Angie (ang'gi), n. [L. angulus, a comer.] 
The point where two lines meet, or the 
meeting of two lines in a point ; a corner. 
In geom. a plain rectilineal angle is tlie 
mutual inclination of two straight lines 
which meet one another, but are not in the 
same straight line j or a rectilineal angle is 
the degree of opening or divergence of two 
straight lines which meet one another. The 
point where the lines meet is called the 
verteoc of the angle or the angular point, 
and the lines which contain the angle are 
called its sides or legs. A clear idea of the 
nature of an angle is obtained by gradually 
opening a carpenter’s rule or a pair of com- 
passes, as the angle made by the parts of 
the rule or the legs of the compasses will 
become greater as the opening widens. It 
is evident that the magnitude of the angle 
does not depend upon the length of the 
lines which form it, but merely on their re- 
lative positions. An angle is best named 
by a Single letter placed at its vertex, un- 
less there be more angles than one at the 
same point. In this case the angle is gene- 
rally expressed by three letters, the middle 
one of which is placed at the vertex or an- 
gular point, and the other two at some 
other point of the lines containing it. Thus, 
in fig. 1, the angle contained by a b and bo 



may be called the angle B, or the angle at 
B; but in fig. 2, where there are more angles 
than one at the point B, the angle contained 
by EB and bb is called the angle EBB. 
Angles are measured by an arc of a circle, 
described from the vertex with any radius: 
thus the arc be (fig, 1), described from B as 
a centre, is a measure of the angle ABC, and 
the angle ABC is said to be aii angle of as 
many decrees, and parts of a degree, as 
there are in the arc be, a circle being always 
supposed to be divided into 360 degrees. 
(See ARC and Circle.) Angles receive dif- 
ferent names, according to their magnitude, 
their construction, their position, and the 
different branches of science in which they 
are employed. A right angle is an angle 
foraiecl by a straight or right line falling on 
another perpendicularly, or an angle which 
is measured by an arc of 90 degrees. When 
a straight line, as ab (fig. 8), standing on 
another straight line o b, makes the two 



angles ABO and ABB equal to one another, 
each of these angles is called a right angle. 
An acute angle is that which is less than a 
right angle, as EBG. An obtuse angle is 
that which is greater than a right angle, ns 
EBB. Acute and obtuse angles are both 
called oblique, in opposition to right angles. 
A rectilineal angle is that which is formed 
by two straight lines. A curvilineal angle 
is formed by two curved lines. A mixed 
angle is formed by a straight line with a 
curved line. Adjacent or contiguous angles 
are such as have one leg common to both 
angles, both together being equal to t%vo 
right angles. Thus, in fig. 3, A b c and a b b, 
or EBO and EBB, are adjacent angles. Fx- 
terior or external angles, the angles of any 
rectilineal figure without it, made by pro- 
ducing the sides ; thus, if the sides ab, BC, 
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c A of the ti'iiiiigie ABC (fig. 4) be produced 
to the points PB E, the angles cb f, acd, 
B AE are called exterm’ any fee, in opposition 
to the angles ABC, EC A, CAB, whieli are 
called interior angles. For exterior, interior, 
and alternate angles, in reference to parallel 
lines, see Extbeior, Interior, and Alter- 
nate. — rertictiZ angles. See Yertical.— 
Angles of elevation and incUnation, See 
Elevation and Inclination. — A/if/Zcs of 
depression. See Depression. — Angles of 
incidence, reflection,, and refraction. See 
Incidence, Reflection, and Eefraction. 
— Angle of position, in astron. See Posi- 
'SlO'S.— Angle of contact, the angle which a 
circle or other curve makes with a tangent 
at the point of contact. This term has been 
discarded from mathematics, and when a 
curve is supposed to be composed of infi- 
nitely small rectilinear elements, the infi- 
nitely small acute angle formed by one 
element with the production of the next 
ans^vers to the old angle of contact, and is 
equal to what is called the angle of curva- 
ture. —Curvilinear angle, the angle at the 
meeting of the tangents of two curves. — 
Angle of direction, in niech. an angle con- 
tained by the lines of direction of two con- 
spiring forces .— of friction, in mech. 
the angle whose tangent is equal to the co- 
efficient of friction. The coefficient of fric- 
tion F of a body resting on an inclined idane 
is found by observing the angle of friction ip 
(the angle at which the body begins to slide), 
when F is equal to p.— Angle of repose, that 
angle at which one body will just rest upon 
another without slipping. It varies, of 
course, with the natures of the bodies in 
contact, but is constant for the same bodies. 
It is called by Professor Moseley the limit- 
ing angle of resistance.— Angle of sight, in 
ordnance, the angle between a line drawn 
through the axis of a bore and a line drawn 
from the rear of the base-ring to the sw’’ell 
of the muzzle or to the top of the sight.— 
Facial angle. See Facial.— SoilM angle, that 
which is made by more than two plane angles 
meeting in one point, and not lying in the 
same plane, as the angle of acube, —Spherical 
angle, ^ an angle on the surface of a sphere, 
contained between the arcs of two great cir- 
cles which intersect each other. Thus, if 
AB and BC (fig. 5) be arcs of great circles 
intersecting one another at the point b, the 
angle ABC is the spherical angle which they 
make wdth one another, and it is equal to 
the angle of inclination 
formed by the planes of 
the great circles A B and 
B c. — Horary, or 
migle, the angle made by 
the arc through the poles 
and star with the meri- 
dian. —AnfiZe capital, {a) 
in. anc. Ionic arch, a 
capital on the flank column of a portico, 
having volutes on three sides, the exterior 
volute being placed at an angle of 135“ 
(or 45“) with the plane of the frieze on 
front and flank. (&) In modern Ionic arch. 
the capital of a similarly situated column, 
having four volutes, each of which is at an 
angle of 135“ (or 45“) with the plane of the 
frieze.— A ngle of divergence, in hot. the angle 
made by two leaves on the stem, generally 
expressed as a fraction of the circumference 
of the stem, which is supposed to he a circle. 

Angle t (ang'gl), 'U. [A. Sax. angel, angl,a 
fish-hook; G. angel, Icel. Ungull, a hook; 
from a root meaning crooked, seen in anchor 
(which see).] A hook; an apparatus for 
taking fish, consisting of a rod, a line, and 
a hook,, or of a line and hook. 

Give me mine we’ll to the river, Shak. 

I am, sir, a brother of the angle. Ix:, Walton. 

2. One who may be easily enticed; a gull: a 
reading supported by Knight and others in 
Shakspere’s Taming of the Shrew, iv, 2, 61. 

Angle (ang'gl), x.i. pret. and pp. angled; 
ppr. angling. To fish with an angle, or with 
line and hook.— To angle for, to fish for; to 
try to gain by some bait or insinuation, as 
men angle for fish. ‘ The hearts of all that 
he did for.’ Shale. 

Angle (ang'gl), v. t. To fish for or catch, as 
with an angle; to lure or entice, as by a 
bait. ' He angled the people’s hearts.’ Sir 
P. Sidney. 

You have angled me on with much pleasure to the 
thatch’d house. /c. WalUvt. 

Angle (ang'gl), n. One of the people called 
Angles. See Angles. 

Angle-bar (ang'gl-bar), n. 1. In carp, a ver- 


tical bar at the angles or meetings of the 
faces of a polygonal or bo’sv window.— 2. A 
rolled bar of iron for forming the edges of 
iron safes, bridges, and ships; or to be 
riveted to the comers of ii’on-boilei’s, tanks, 
&c., to connect the side plates. 

Angle-bead (ang’gl-bed), n. Inlmilddng, a 
piece of wood fixed vertically upon the ex- 
terior or salient angles of apartments to 
preserve them, and also to serve as a guide 
by which to float the plaster. Galled also 
Staff-head. 

Angle-brace (ang'gl-bras), n. In carp, (ct) a 



piece of timber fixed at each extremity to 
one of the two pieces forming the adjacent 
sides of a system of framing, and subtending 
the angle formed by their junction. When it 
is fixed bet%veen th e opposite angles of a quad- 
rangular frame it is called a diagonal brace. 
They are also called respectively Angle- 
tie or Diagonal Tie. (6) An instrument con- 




sisting of a rectangular crank-frame like the 
carpenter’s brace""(see Brace), but usually 
mucli stronger, and carrying a parallel tool- 
spindle ternunatingmapad«,orbit-sockctof 
the ordinary form. " On this spindle is a small 
bevel-wheel, which gears into a second wheel 
on the axis of a winch-liandle, by wliich 
motion is communicated to the tool. This 
instrument is chiefly used for boring holes 
in angular positions, where the ordinary 
revolving brace cannot be conveniently ap- 
plied. For heavy work it is usually mounted 
in the ordinary drill-frame. Called also 
Corner-drill. 

Angled (ang'gld), a. Having angles: used 
chiefly in compounds. 

Angle-float (ang'gl-flot), n. In plastering, 
a float made to any internal angle to tlie 
planes of both sides of a room. 

Angle-iron (ang'gl-i-6rn), n. A piece of iron 
rolled into the shape of the letter L, used 
for forming the joints of 
iron plates in girders, boilers, 

&c., to which it is riveted. 

Anglemeter (ang'gl-me-ter), 
n. [Angle, and Gr. metron, 
measure!] Any instrument 
for measuring angles; but 
more particularly, au instru- 
ment used l>y geologists for 
measuring the dip of strata. 

Angle-plane (ang'gl-phin), n. In carp, i 
plane whose bit reaches into a re-enterinj 
angle. 

Angler (ang'gier), n. 1. One that fishes wuth 
2. An acai] 



A, Angle-iron. 


an angle. - 


acantliopterj^gious fish. 


family Lophiidie (the Lophius piscatorins), 
otherwise called the Sea-devil, FisMng-frog, 
Tnad-fisk, and Frog-fish, 3 to 5 feet long, 
very ugly and voracious, See LoFHlus. 

Angle-rafter (ang'gl-raft-^sr), n. A rafter 
placed in the line of meeting of the inclined 
planes forming a hipped roof. Called also 
Hip and Fiend Rafter. See HiP, 

Angles (ang'glz), n. pi. [A, Sax. Engle, 
A ngle. } A Low German tribe w’ho in the 
earliest historical period had their seats in 
the district about Angeln, in the south-east 
of the duchy of Sleswig, and who in the fifth 
century and suhseqiiently crossed over to 
Britain along with bamls of Saxons, Jutes, 
and Frisian.^, and colonized a great part of 
what from them has received the name of 
England, as well as a portion of the Lowlands 


of Scotland. The Angles f c )nned the largest 
body among theOermanic settlersin Britain, 
and founded the tliree Idngcbmis tsf East 
Anglia, ]Mercia, and ISiorthumbria. See 
Anglo-Saxon, 

Anglesite (ang'gl-sit), a. [From A / 2 iirZt?.ve(q 
a British locality of the mineral.] A sul- 
phate of lead oeciuTing in prismatic crys- 
■tals. 

Angle-tie (ang'gl- ti). -n. Same as Angle- 
brace (a). 

Anglian (ang'gli-au). a. Of or pertaining to 
the tribe of the Angles. 

Anglian (ang'gli-an), n. A member of the 
tribe oi tlie .Angles, 

Anglic (ang'glik), a. Same as Amdioan. 
[Hare.] 

Anglican (ang'glik-an), a. [L.L. aiiglicus, 
from A, Sax. Engle, Angle. Sec Angles.] 
Engli.sh ; pertaining to England or the 
English nation ; as, the Anglican Church. 
—Anglican Church, a teruT which strictly 
embraces only the Church of England and 
the Protestant E]>iscopai churches in Ire- 
land, Scotland, and the colonies, but is 
sometimes made to include also the Epis- 
copal churches of the United States. 

Of all the ijrelates of the .-I wYrV.'e Church, Laud 
h.id departed farthest frc.iti the principles of tlie 
Reformatson, and had drawn nearest to Rome. 

UlneauJay. 

Anglican (ang'glik-an), n. A member of the 
Church of England. ‘ Ctithol ics, A ngli cans, 
or Calvinists.’ IJurJce. 

Anglicanism (ang'giik-an-izm), n. 1. The 
principles of or adherence to the .Established 
Church of England. —2. Partiality to England 
and English institutions. 
Anglice'Cang'gli-se). [L.] In English; in the 
English manner. 

Anglicify (ang-glis'i-fi), i\t To make Eng- 
lish; to anglicize. [Eare and obsolete.] 
Anglicism (ang'gli-sizm), w. 1. The quality 
of being Englisli. 

If Addison's language had been less sdsomaticaS it 
would have lost something of its genuine n/iglin'sm. 

ffolmson. 

2. An English idiom. 

Anglicize (ang'gli-siz), v.t. pret. & pp. angli- 
cised; pj)!’. anglicizing. To make English; to 
render conformable to the English itiiom or 
to English analogies. ‘ The glaring affecta- 
tion of a ngUcizing English words. ’ T. Warton. 
Anglificatiosi (ang'gli-fi-kfU'slion), n. The 
act of converting into English. 

Anglify (ang'gli-fi), v.t To convert into 
Engli.sh; to anglicize; as, to angJIfg French 
words, that is,*to give them an English form 
in orthography, inflection, or pronunciation; 
to adopt into the English language and 
make a part of it. 

Angling (ang'gliug), n. The act or art of 
fishing with a rod :tnd line; rod-llshing. 

Y'e may saj’’ of tzfiglzfig as Dr. Uotuler said of .straw- 
berries: ' Doubtless God could have nmde abetter 
berry, but doubtless Grid never did ; ’ .and so, if I might 
be judge, God never did make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent recreation than anglnig. lx. If 'niton, 

Auglish (aiig'glish), a. and n. Anglo-Saxon; 
the Anglo-SAxun or Early English language. 
Prof. Haldeman. 

Anglo- (ang'gio). prefix. [L.L, Anglvs, from 
Angli See Angles.] A prefix signifying 
English, or connected with Englantl, fre- 
quently used in composition ; as! in A 
Amcrican, A«gZ<^•Indian. 

Anglo-American (ang'gld-a-nier'i-kan), a. 
Pertaining to the de.scendants of Englishmen 
in America. 

Anglo-American (ang'gld-a-mer'i-kan), n. 
A descendant from English ancestors born in 
America or the United States, 
Anglo-Catholic (ang'glu-kath'o-lik), n. A 
member of the English Protestant Church ; 
more specifically, a ritualist ; aPuseyite; a 
High Churchman. 

Anglo-Catholic (ang'gl6-kath'o-lik), a. 1. A 
term employed to designate those churehea 
which adopt the principles of the English 
Eeformation ; sometimes restricted to the 
Anglican or Established Churcli of England 
and the allied churches. -2, A term some- 
times applied to that party in the English 
Church which favours doctrines and the 
adoption of religious forniselosely approach- 
ing those of tlie Roman Catholic Church, 
and otherwise known as the J-Utucdlstic, 
High, or Pascyite section of the Church. 
Anglo - Catholicism ( ang' gld - ka - tliol" i - 
sizm), n. 1. The principles or doctrines of the 
Anglican Church as emho(lie<l in the Book <'f 
Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine A ilicles 
2. The principles or doctrines of the Ritual- 
istic or High-Church section of the Anglican 
Church. 
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AiiglO"I)aiiisli(ang''gio-driB'isliX Pertam- 
iug to the Eiiglisli Panes, or the Danes who 
settled in England. ^ ^ 

Anglo-Indian (ang'glo-ui'di-an), n One of 
the English race born or resident in the 
East Indies. , , ^ i .t- 

Ajiglo-Indian(ang'glo-in di-an), a. Belatmg 
to the Anglo-Indians. „ t. 

Anglo-Irish (ang'glo-Prish), n. pi 1. English 
people horn or resident m Ireland. —2. De- 
seenilants of parents English on the one side 
and Irish on the other. 

Anglo-Irish (ang'glo-frish), a. Pertaining 
to the Anglo-Irish. 

Anglomania (ang-glo-ma'ni-a), n. [Amjlo, 
and Gr. mania, madness.] An excessive or 
undue attachment to, respect for, or imita- 
tion of Englishmen or English institutions 
and customs by a foreigner. 

Anglo-Korman (ang'glo-nor'man), a. Per- 
taining to the English Normans, 

.^io-Korman (ang'glo-nor 'man), n. 
An English Norman; one partly Norman 
partly English. ‘ Charters forged by Anglo- 
l!formans.’ Wotton. 

Anglophobia (ang-glo-fo'bi-a), n. [Anglo 
and Gr. phoboa, fear.] An e.xcessive hatred 
to or dread of English people, customs, or 
institutions. 

Anglo-Saxon (ang'glo-sak'son) n. [See 
Angles and Saxon.] 1. One of the nation 
formed by the union of the Angies, Saxons, 
and other early Teutonic settlers hi Britain, 
or one of their descendants; a native of Eng- 
land or Lowland Scotland, or one descended 
from natives of these countries, as an inhab- 
itant of the Ihiited States, Canada, Australia, 
&c.; one belonging to the English race. 
See extract. 

As the Teutons in. Britain began to grow together 
into one people they were sometimes called the 
^H^lo-Saxons—tha.t is the people made up of the 
Angles and Sa.\-ons,— but more commonly they were 
called Anirli-s or English alone. And when so much 
of Britain“’as the Teutons lived in came to have a 
common name that name was Englaland or England, 
that is the land of the Angles or English. Saxon by 
itself always meant the people of those parts only 
where the Saxons settled, and the whole people was 
never so called except by the Celts. 

£, A. Fi’eeman. 

[vSome writers maintain that the proper 
meaning of Anglo-Saxon is English Saxon, 
a Saxon of England.]— 2. The earliest form 
of the English language; the tongue brought 
to England ])y the Teutonic invaders, who 
began to make settlements there about 450 
A.D. Anglo-Saxon had two chief dialects, 
Northern and Southern. After Wessex ob- 
tained the supremacy the Southern became 
the literary language, and had an extensive 
literature. jAfterthe Norman conquest the 
dialects became more various, and we dis- 
tinguish three chief varieties —Northern, 
ADdland, and Southern, of which the Mid- 
land was the mo.st widely spread, and, gra- 
dually taking the lead, became modern En- ' 
glish. See English. 

What is called Ang'lo-Saxon is really the oldest 
form of English, 'VhSi Anglo-Saxon ofthe first period 
extends from .A..D. 450 to .A.D. 1100; that of the later 
period from A D. 1100 to about A.D, 1250; after 
which date we arrive at early Middle English. Skeat. 

Anglo-Saxon (ang'glo-sak^'son), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Anglo-Saxons or early Teutonic 
settlers in Britain and their descendants; 
pertaining to the English race. 
Anglo-Saxonism (ang'glo-sak'son-izm), n. 
A characteristic of the Anglo-Saxons ; spe- 
cifically, a word or idiom of the Anglo- 
Saxon language. Latham, 

Angnail (ang'nM), n. Same as Emignail. 
Angola (an-goda), n. [Corrupted from An- 
gora.] A light and fashionable cloth, well 
adapted, from its repelling heat, for cloaks 
and overcoats, made from the wool of the 
Angora-goat. Simmonds, SeeANQORA-WOOL. 
Angola-pea (an-gola-pe), n. The Cajamis 
indiexis, so called from Angola, in Western 
Africa, where it is grown, though not a 
native of that region. Called also Congo-pea 
and Pigeon-pea. See CAJANUS. 
Angola-weed (aii-go'la-wed), n. A kind of 
archil obtained from Angola, in Western 
Africa, from Hoccella tinctoria. 

Angor (ang'gor), n. [L.] 1 . Pain; intense 
bodily pain.— 2 . In med. extreme anxiety, 
accompanied with painful constriction at 
the epigastrium, and often with iialpitation 
and oppression. Dunglison. 
Angora-cat(an-g61‘a-kat),'/i.One of the finest 
varieties of the domestic cat, distinguished 
for its size and beautiful long silky hair. It 
is originally from A ngora, in Asia Minor. 
Angora-goat (an-go'ra-got), n. A variety of 
goat (Capra angorensib^, native to the dis- 

Eate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her, ph 


trict surrounding Angora or Engour, in 
Asia Minor, distinguished for its beautiful 
silky hair, about 8 inches long. It is called 
by the Arabs chamal goat, chamal signifying 
silky or fine, whence the name camlet, ap- 
plied to a fabric manufactured in Angora 
itself from the yarn made from its wool, and 
known as Turkey Yam or Camel Yarn. 
See ANGORA-WOOL. 

Angora-wool (an-go'ra-wul), n. The long 
white hair of the Angora-goat, highly prized 
in manufactures for its silky appearance, 
which fits it for shawls, laces, braids, and 
other ornamental fabrics. It is also largely 
used in the manufacture of Angola cloth, 
lace, plush, and camlets. Simmonds. 

Angostura -bark; (ang-gos-tuTa-bitrk), n. 
[From the towm of Angostura, in Venezuela, 
on the river Orinoco.] An excellent bark, 
possessing aromatic, stimulant, and febri- 
fugal properties, produced by a rutaceous 









Angostura-bark Tree {Galipea Citsparia), 

plant, Galipea Cusparia. It was formerly 
prized as a febrifuge, and is now much 
used for a kind of bitters. Its use in medi- 
cine was discontinued because of the intro- 
duction into the markets of a false angostiira- 
hark, obtained from the nux- vomica tree, 
which produced fatal effects. The Indians 
stupefy fishes with the powdered bark of 
the Galipea. 

Angrsecum (an-gre'kum), n. [Altered from 
angurek, the Malayan name of such plants.] 

A remarkable genus of tropical orchids, some 
of which are leafless, and all generally small- 
flowered. One species, A. sesquvpedale, from 
Madagascar, has, however, the largest orehi- 
deoiis flower known. The leaves of A. f nig- 
rans are used in Bourbon, and to some extent 
in France, as tea, under the name oifaham. 
Angrily (ang'gri-li), adv. In an angry man- 
ner ; peevishly ; with indications of resent- 
ment. 

Rashly and angrily I promised; but cunningly and 
patiently will I perform. Kingsley. \ 

Angriness (ang'gri-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being angry. 

Such an angriness of humour that we take fire at 
everything. Lr- E. More. 

2. Inflammation and pain of a sore or s^vell- 
ing, [Obsolescent,] 

Aiigry (ang'gri), a. [See Anger.] 1. Feeling 
resentment; provoked; follow'ed generally 
by loith before a person, and at before a 
thing- 

God is angry 'with the wicked every day. Ps. vii. n. 
Wherefore should God be angry voice? 

2. Showing anger; wearing the marks of 
anger; caused by anger; as, an angry coun- 
tenance; angry w'ords. Hence — 3. Bed. 
‘Sweet rose, whose hue angty and brave.' 
G. Herhert—A Kaging ; furious ; tumultu- 
ous. 

Or chain the ang?y vengeance of the waves. 

T^edge Trumbull. 

5. Sharp in a moral sense ; stern ; rigorous. 
[Bare.] 

God had provided a severe and angry education 
to chastise the forwardness of a young spirit. 

Yer. Taylor. 

6, Stimulated; keen; vigorous. [Bare.] 

I never ate with appetite. Tetmyson. 

*1. In med,. inflamed, as a sore ; manifesting 
inflammation. 

This serum, being accompanied by the thinner 
parts of the blood, grows red and migry. 

IFiseman. 

Syn. Passionate, resentful, irritated, indig- 
nant, provoked, hot, raging, furious, tumul- 
tuous, wrathful, choleric, inflamed. 


Angnifer (an'gwi-f 6 r), n. [L. anguis, a ser- 
pent, and/bro, to bear.] In astron. a cluster 
of stars in the form of a man holding a ser- 
pent; Serpentarius, one of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. 

Arignilla. (an-gwilla), «. [L, , an eel, dim. of 
a serpent ] A genus of apodal mala- 
copterygious fishes, family Murajiioidei, the 
true eels. See Eel. 

AngTlilliform ( an-gwilTi-f orm ), a. [I. an- 
guilla, m eel, and forma, shape.] Having 
the form of an eel or of a serpent; resem- 
bling an eel or serpent. 

Anguine (an'gwin), a. [L. anguineus, from 
anguis, a snake.] Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a snake; snakelike. 'The anguine or 
snakelike reptiles.’ Oimn.— Anguine lizard, 
a snake-lizard of South Africa (Chammaum 
anguina). See ChaM-ESATJHA. 

Anguineal (an-gwin'e-al), 05 . [See Anguine.] 
Besembling or pertaining to a snake or 

S110.1C6S 

Anguis (an'gwis), m [L.] A genus of rep- 
tiles belonging to the family Scincidm. The 
species are innocent and harmless, but are 
held in great horror by the vulgar. Their 
eyes are very small, and in consequence 
they have been often supposed to be blind. 
The body is very brittle; the tail is easily 
broken off, but readily sprouts out afresh, 
and at the end of a year is quite renewed. 
A. fragilis (the common blind-worm or 
slow-worm) is the best known species. See 
Blind-worm. 

Anguish, (ang^wish), 71 . [O.E. anguis, an- 
goiSB, anguysshe, &c., Fr. angoisse, It. an- 
goscia, sorrow, anguish; L. angustia, a strait, 
perple.xity, from angustiis, narrow; rootdncjr 
as in E. anger (which see). ] 1 . Extreme pain, 
either of body or mind. 

And they hearkened not unto Moses, for anguish 
of spirit, and for cruel bondage. Ex. vi. 9. 

When pain and wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou. Sir W. Scott. 

2 . Any keen affection of the emotions or 
feelings. 

He cried in an angttish of delight and gratitude. 

Thackeray, 

— Ago'tiy, Anguish. See under Agony. — 
Syn. Distress, pang, throe, agony, tortiue, 
torment. 

Anguish (ang’gwish), v.t To distress with 
extreme pain or giief, ‘ Thine anguished 
soul. ’ Bp. Hall ' But we be not anguished. ' 
Wickliffe. 

Anguished (ang'gwisht), pp. and a. Af- 
fected by anguish ; expressing or caused by 
anguish. 

On thy cold forehead starts the anguished dew. 

Coleridge. 

Angular (ang'gu-l 6 r), a. [L. angularls, from 
angulus, an angle.] 1 . Having an angle or 
angles; having corners; pointed; as, an 
angular figure ; an a^igular piece of rock.— 
2 . (Consisting of an angle; forming an angle; 
as, an angular pomt.— Angular a^dery a^id 
nein, in aiiat. (a) the termination of the 
facial artery and vein, because they pass by 
the greater angle of the eye ; (&) the facial 
artery and vein themselves, because they 
pass under the angle of the jaw. Bunglismi, 
—A ngidar capital. Same as Angle Capital 
(which see under Am'LE).^A7igular inter- 
vals, in astron. those arcs of the equator 
which are intercepted between circles of de- 
clination passing through the objects ob- 
served. They are measured by means of the 
transit instrument and clock.— mo- 
tion, inp/i?/sics,themotion of anybody wliicli 
moves circularly about a fixed or relatively 
fixed point; as, the angular motion of a pen- 
dulum or a planet : so called because .such 
motion is measured by the angle contained 
between the lines drawn from the fixed point 
, 4 to the successive positions of the moving 
body. —Angular perspeetwe,mpaintmg, that 
kinclof perspective in which neither of the 
sides of the principal object is parallel to the 
plane of the picture ; and, therefore, in the 
representation, the horizontal lines of both 
converge to vanishing points: called also 
Oblique Perspective. — A^igular processes, in 
anat. the orbital processes of the frontal 
hone near the angles of the eye.~Angular 
sections, that part of mathematics which 
teeats of the division of angles into equal 
pai'ts.— Angular velocity, inphysics, the rate 
at which a body revolves I'ound a fixed axis; 
that is, the rate at which a line continually 
drawn from the one body to the other shifts 
its position in space. 

Angularity (ang-gu-lar'i-ti), 71 . The quahty 
of neing angular. 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 
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Angularly (ang'gu-ler-ii), <xdv. In an angu- 
lar manner; with angles or corners. 
Angularness (ang'gu-Ier-nes), n. The quality 
of being angular, 

Angulate,. Angulated (ang'gfi-lat; ang'gu- 
lat-ed), a. [L. cmgulatus.] Formed w'ltli 
.ingles or corners; of an angular form; an- 
gled ; cornered; as^ ang’ulate stems, leaves, 
r>etioles, &c. 

Angulation (ang-gu-la'shon), n. The state 
of being angulated; that which is angulated. 
Angulo-dentate (ang'gu-lo-denTat), a. In 
hot. ang’iiiarly-toothed, as certain leaves. 
Angulometer (ang-gu-lom'et-er), n. [L. an- 
indus, an angle, and Gr. metron, measure.] 
An instrument for measuring external 
liiigles. 

A .iguloslty ( ang-gu 4 os'i-ti ), n. A state of 
being angiilous or angular. 

Angulous Cang‘'gu-lus), a. Angular; having 
corners; hooked. ‘Held together by hooks 
and anguloits iiiYoliitionsd Glanvilla. 
August (ang-gusF), «-• [L. angiistus, nar- 
i*ow. See Anger,] Harrow; strait. Burton. 
AngUState (ang-gus'tat), a. [L. angustatiis, 
pp. of angusto, to make narrow.] Diminish- 
ing rapidly in breadth; attenuated; narrow. 
An^station (ang-gus-tiVshon), n. The act 
of making angustate or narrow ; a straiten- 
ing, or being made narrow. 

Angusticlave (ang-gus'ti-klav), n. [L. an- 
gmtus, narrow, and clavus, a knob, nail, a 
purple stripe.] A narrow purple stripe or 
liand reaching from the shoulder to the 
bottom of the tunic woniby Eoman knights. 
There was probably a band on each side. 
AngustifoHous, Angustifoliate (ang-gus'- 
ti-td"li-us, ang-gusTi-fo'di-at), a. [L. angm- 
ius, narrow, and folium, a leal] In bot 
having narrow leaves. 

Anhangt (an-hang'), r. t [A, Sax. onhengian.] 
To hang up. 

Ht: bad to take him, and af:/:au^ him fast. 

Cha 2 {cer, 

An 3 iarmonic(an-liar-mon'ik), a. [Gr, pre- 
fi.x an, not, and E. kariturnh.} In georn. a 
term applied by Chasles to a double ratio, 
compounded of a B to B c, and of c D to i> A, 
«u' (A E : B c) (G D ; D A) when A, B. c, D are 
four points taken in a straight line iu any 
order, four lines through a point, or four 
jilanes thi’ough a line. 

An -heirs, An-heires. An e.vpression of 
Shakspere which has puzzled commenta- 
tors, the most probable conjecture being 
that of Theobald that it is a corruption of 
mynlioers. Others read it, On, hearts ! On, 
heroes, Ac. ‘Will you go, an-hoirsi--'Knxe 
with you, mine host,’ Merry Wims, ii 1 . 
Anhelation (an-lie-hVsUon), n. [ L. anhel.a- 
tio, anhelationis, from anhelo, to pant, or 
breathe with difficulty, from halo, to 
breathe,] Shortness of breath; a panting ; 
difficult respiration; also, eager desire or 
aspiration. 

These anhelations of divine souls after tlie ador- 
able object of tlieir love. GlanviUe. 

Anhelet ( au-hef ), u. L [ See Anhelation, ] 
To pant, especially with eager desire and 
anxiety. ‘They ankele . . . for the finish 
of our convocation.’ Latimer. 

Anlielose (an-hel'os), a. Out of breath; 
panting; breathing wdth difficulty. [Rare.] 
Anhima (an‘he-ma), n. A Brazilian aquatic 
bird, the Palarnedea cornuta, honied- 
screamer or kamichi. See PALA 3 IEDEA. 
Anhydride (an-hi'drid), n. [Gr. ueg. prefix 
cm, and hydOr, waiter.] One of a class of 
chemical compounds, wdiioh may bo con- 
ceived as formed from one or more mole- 
cules of water, in which the whole of the 
hydrogen is replaced by one or more nega- 
tive radicals (which may themselves contain 
hydrogen), w'hile the corre.sponding acids 
represent one or more molecules of ivater 
in wffiich the same radicals replace one half 
of the hydrogen. Thus, water being HoO, 
hypochlorous anhydride is CI.2O (or CiClO), 
and hypochlorous acid is HCIO. Again, 
sulphuric anhydride is SOjj (or SOoO), repre- 
senting H.iO, while sulphuric acid is H.1SO4 
(or ILS0.,G2), representing 2 H.iO (or IRHoOs). 
They“are‘ sometimes, but improperly, called 
anhydrous acids. 

Anhydrite (an-hi'drit), n. [ See Anhypribe. ] 
Anhydrous sulphate of calcium, found iii 
the salt-mines of Austria and Salzburg, and 
in large masses in the Harz iloimtains. It 
presents several varieties of structure and 
colour. The viilpinite of Italy is the only 
variety used in the arts. This mineral is of 
a granular structure, resembling a coarse- 
grained granite. Its colour is grayish white, 
intermingled wdth blue. 


; Anhydrous <an-lii'drus), IGr. aji^dfros, j 
1 dry — neg. prefix an, and kydor, water.] ; 
! Destitute of W’ater ; specifically, in eAem. | 
destitute of the w-ater of crystallization; as, j 
anhydrou& mliB. i 

Anient (aii’i-kut), n. Same as Amiicui ! 
(wiiiehsee). 

Anidiomatical (an-id'i-0-mat'’lk-ai), a. [Gr. 
neg. prefix an, and E, idiomaticdll Con- 
trary to the idiom or analogies of a language; 
not idiomatical. 

You would not say * two times;’ it is anidiomatiati. 

Landor. . 

Anient (an‘i-ent), v.t. [Fr. aneantir, to 
annihilate— a, to, and iieant, nothingness. 
Neant from scholastic L. necentem, acc. of 
necens~L. nee, neg., and €ns, entis, being.] 

1. 1 To reduce to nothing or nothingness ; to 
bring to naught; to frustrate. Piers Ploio- 
man.— 2 . In laic, to abrogate; to make null. 
Bouvier. 

Anientise,t 'v.t. To reduce to nothing ; to 
annihiiate. 

Ire, coveitise, and hastifness, . . . which three 
things ye have not anieniissed or destroyed. 

Chmicer. 

Anight (a-nit''), adc. [Prefix a, on, at, or of, 
and ?%/if.] In the night time. i 

i broke my sword upon a stone, and bade him take ( 
that, for coming to Jane Smile, Shai-, ' 

Anights (a-nitsO, adr. [An adver 1 .>ial geni- | 
tive of the preceding word.] By night ; I 
nightly; used of repeated or habitual acts. 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out to steal for fees. 

Anig:osanthus (a-nPgo-san'Thus), n. [Gr. 
anoigo, to expand, and anthos, a flower; in 
allusion to the long conspicuous scapes upon 
which the flowers are raised.] A genus of I 
plants, nat. order Hajiiiodoracefe," natives : 
of Australia, common in oiir greenhouses 
because of their curious woolly flowers. 

Anil (aiill), n. [Sp. a nil, Ar. neel, Skr. nilam, 
indigo, nlU, the indigo -plant, from nUa, 
blue.] Ashrubfromw’bose leaves and stalks j 
the West Indian indigo is made. It belongs i 
to the genus Indigofera (Z. Anil), and is a 1 
larger plant than I. tinctoria, the indigo- 
plant of xVsia. 

Anile (an‘il),a. [L. anilis, old-womanish, from 
anus, an old woman.] Old-womanish; aged; 
imbecile. ‘ Puerile or anile ideas.’ Walpole. 
Aniline (an'i-lin), n. [From (which 
see),] (C(;H7]Sr.) A substance which fur- 
nishes a number of brilliant and durable 
dyes. It is found in small quantities in 
coal-tar, but the aniline of commerce is ob- 
tained from benzole, another product of 
coal-tar, consisting of hydrogen and carbon 
(OJIc). Benzole when acted on by nitric 
acid produces nitro-benzole; and this sub- 
stance again when treated with nascent 
hydrogen, generally produced by the action 
of acetic acid upon iron filings or scraps, 
produces aniline. It is a colourless, oily 
liquid, somewhat heavier than water, with 
a peculiar vinous smell and a burning taste. 
Wlieii acted on by arsenioiis acid, bichrom- 
ate of potassium, stannic chloride, A’c., ani- 
line produces a great variety of compounds 
of very beautiful colours, known by the 
names of aniline purple, aniline green, vio- 
line, magenta, &c. 

Anility, Anileness (a-nil'i-ti, auTl-nes), n. 
The state of being anile; the old age of a 
woman; dotage. ‘ Harks of Sterne. 

Anilla (:m-ilTa), n. A commercial term for 
West Indian indigo, derived from the name 
of the plant whence it is prepared. See 
Anil. 

Anima (an'i-ma), n. [L. See Animal.] Soul; 
vital principle; the intelligent principle 
supposed to preside over vital actions. 
Anciently applied to the active principle of 
a drug as if it were its soul. -—Amma mundi, 
the soul of the world ; the ethereal essence 
or spirit once supposed to be diffused 
through the universe organizing and acting 
throughout the whole and iu all its different 
parts, 

The doctrine of the anima mnudi, as held by the 
Stoics and Stratonicians, is closely allied to panthe- 
ism; while according to others, the soul of the universe 
is altogether intermediate between the Cre.ator and 
his works. Fleming. 

Animablet (an'im-a-bl), a. Susceptible of 
animation, 

Animadversal (an'i-mad-v6r"sal), n. [See 
Ani,^iaptersion. ] That which has the pow er 
of perceiving. [Rare and obsolete,] 

That liv'^ely inward animadt^ersal : it is the soul 
itself; for I cannot conceive the body doth atiiniad' 
%>ert. Dr. H. More. 

Animadversion (an‘i-mad-v6r"shon), n. [L. 
aniinadversio, the i)erception of an object, j 


censure — uni nnfg, the mind, ad, to, and 
verto, verswn, to turn.] 1 . The act or faculty 
of observing ox* noticing ; observation ; per- 
ception. 

The soul is the sole pereij )sent which hath aim- 
adversio7i and sense. Glauz'iUe. 

2. Remarks by way of censure or criticisni; 
reproof; blame. 

He dismissed their comini-ssioners with severe .iiid 
sharp animadversioits. Clarendoji. 

S.f A kind of ecclesiastical punishment. See 
extract. 

An ecclesiastical censure and an ecclesiastical 
ani7)zadversiQ}i are different things ; for a censure 
has a relation to a spiritual jtiinishineut. rut an ani- 
madversion has only a respect to a temporal one, 
as, degradation, and the delivering the pursou over 
to the secular court. Ayliffk. 

Syn. Stricture, criticism, consui’e, I’einark, 
reproof, blame, comment. 

Anliaadversive (an1-mad-ver'''siv), a. Hav- 
ing the power of perceiving ; percipient. 

‘ The animadversive faculty. ’ deridge. 

A2iimadversiveness(anl-mad-ver",siv-nes), 
n. The power of animutlverting, Ba Uey. 

Animadvert (aii’i-mad-vert"), i\{. [L. amm- 
adrerto — animus, mind, and adeerto, to 
turn to.] 1. To take cognizance; to perceive; 
to notice. See extract under Animabver- 
SAL.— 2 . To make remark by way of criticism 
or censure ; to pass strictures or criticisms. 

I wish, sir, you would do us the favoin- to anivtad- 
veri frequently upon the false taste the town is in.. 

Slecie. 

Syn. To remark, criticise, Ifiame, censure, 
comment. 

Ammadverter (an'i-inad-v«^rt'''er), u. One 
who animadverts or makes remarks by way 
of censure. 

Animal (an'i-mal), n. [L. animal, a living 
being, from aiiima, air, breath, life, the 
soul, a feminine form corresjioudiiig to ani- 
mus, the soul, the emotional part of one’s 
being; Gr. ammos, air, wind, from a root 
an, to breathe or blow, seen also in Skr. 
ana, Imeath, spirit; and in Goth, iisanan, 
to expire— 'if«, out, and anan, to breathe; 
O.Sc, aynde, O.E. onde, breath- ] 1. Au or- 
ganized sentient living l>eing. Animals are 
essentially distinguished from plants by the 
property of sen.sation, the power of volun- 
tary motion, the active and intelligent 
ability of nourishing themselves, by the 
predominance of nitivigen in their compttsi- 
tion, and by their incapacity to originate 
protein or nitrogenous compounds, plants 
possessing this power. The contractile pro- 
perty of some plants, as the sensitive plant, 
has the appearance of being the efiect of 
sensation, but it is only the effect of irrita- 
bility. The history of animals is called 
zoology. See Plant.— 2 . An inferior or ir- 
rational being, in contradistinction toman; 
a brute; a boast; a,s, men and animals. 

Animal (an'i-mal), a. 1. Belonging or relat- 
ing to animals; as, aninial functions.— 
2. Pertaining to the merely sentient part of 
a living being, as distinguisiied from the 
intellectual, rational, or spiritual part; as, 
the animal imssioiis or appetites. — 3 . Of or 
p>ertaining to, or consi.stiug of, the flesh of 
animals; as, animal iooil.^Animalheat, a 
certain amount of heat or temperature pos- 
sessed by animals, which is necessary for 
the performance of vital action. The only 
classes of animals in which a constantly 
elevated temperature is kept up are birds 
and mammalia. The bodily heat of the 
former vax'ies from lOCF F. to 112' F. and 
of the latter from 90 " F. to lOl'-’ F. The 
mean or average heat of the human body is 
about Off F., and it never falls much below 
this in health. The cause of the evolutiau 
of heat in the animal body is referred to 
the union (by a process resembling ordinary 
combustion) of the carlion and liydrogcn of 
the system with the oxygen taken in fmns 
the air in the process of respiration. It has 
also been found that plants evolve a certain 
degree of heat by a process somewhat ana- 
logons.— Anixauf A"i‘a#/owi, oiuiof tlie three 
pirincipal dmsions into which all natural 
liodies are divided, the ot]ier.s Ijeing the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The study 
of the objects comprehended within this 
kingdom of nature is termed zoology. See 
Zoology. — spiiits, natural Inioy- 

ancy of spirits; cheerfulness; aminatioii; 
gaietv and good humour. 

Aniinalcular. Anlmalculine (jm-i-marku- 
ler, an-i-nuiFku-liii), a. Pertaining to or 
resemlding an animalcule or animalcules. 
Animalcule (an-i-maFkfil), n. [L.X. am- 
malculim, dim. of L. am'mal, au animal.] 


ANIMALCULIST 
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A minute animal, especially one that is 
microscopic or invisible to the naked eye. 
Aniinalciiles exist abundmitly in rivers and 
ponds, and in all animal and vegetable in- 
fusions. . rv 

Animalcdlist (an-i-markul-ist) n. One 
versed in the knowledge oi animalcules. 
Anlmalculum ( an-i - nial ' kh-liim ), 9i. pi. 
Aninialcula/ (au-i-marku-la). An aiiinial- 


ui.au. t 

.Animal-flower (an'i-mal-llon'er), n. A 
name sometimes given to the sea-anemones 
or other animal productions having some 


resemblance to flowers. . 

Animalisll (an'i-mal-ish), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to or like an animal, especially an irra- 
tional animal ; brutish. [Rare.] 


The world hath no blood nor brains, nor any am'- 
vtalish or humane form. Cudtoorih, 


AJiimalism (an'i-mal-izm), n. 1. The state 
of a mere animal; the state of being actuated 
by sensual appetites only, and not by in- 
tellectual or moral qualities; sensuality. ~ 

2. An animal ; specifically, a human being 
possessing mere animal appetites and pas- 
sions. [Rare.] 

Girls, Hetairai, curious in their art, 

Hired animalisms, vile as those that made 
The mulberry-faced dictator's orgies worse 
Than aught they fable of the quiet gods. 

Tennyson. 

3. In physiol a theory which holds that the 
embryo is entirely formed from the sper- 
matic communication of the male. 

Animality (an-i-mal'i-ti), n. The state of 
being an animal; animal existence or nature; 
specifically, in physiol the aggregate of 
those vital phenomena which, superadded 
to vegetality, constitute animal existence. 
See Vegetality. 

Animalization (an'i-mal-iz-a''shon), n. 
The act of animalizing : as, {a) the act of 
giving animal life, or endowing with the 
properties of an animal. (6) Conversion 
into animal matter by the process of assi- 
milation. ‘ The alimentary cmial, in which 
the conversion and animalization of the 


food takes place.’ Owen. 

Animalize (au'i-mal-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. ctni~ 
malized ; ppr. animalizing. 1, To give 
animal life to; to endow with the attributes 
of an animal. Warhurton.—^. To convert 
Into animal matter.— 3. To cause to be ac- 
tuated chiefly by the animal part of man’s 
nature; to reduce to the level of an irra- 
tional animal ; to bring under the sway of 
animal appetites. Coleridge. —To animalize 
vegetable fibre, to confer upon vegetable 
fibre the physical characteristics of animal 
fibre, as by treating cotton with a strong 
solution of caustic soda, when the fibre 
shrinks, becomes stronger, and has an in- 
creased capacity for receiving colouring 
matter. 

Animalness (an'i-raal-nes), n. The state of 
being an animal ; aninialitj^ 

Animant (anfl-mant), a. Possessing or con- 
ferring the properties of life and soul; 
(Xiiickening. Cudworth. [Rare.] 
Animastict (an-i-raas'tik), n. The doctrine 
of the soul; psychology. 

The other schoolmen . . . carefully explained that 
these operations were not in their own nature pro- 
posed to the logician; for, as such, they belonged to* 
anumxstic, as they called it, or psychology. 

Sir IF. Hamiltoti. 


Animate (ani-mat), v.t. pret. & pp. am- 
mated; ppr. animating. [L. animatus, ani- 
mated, pp. of animo, to fill with breath. 
See Animal.] 1, To give natural life to; to 
quicken; to make alive; as, the soul ara- 
rnates the body.— 2, To inspire or inform, 
as if with life ; to give life or liveliness to ; 
to heighten the powers or effect of. 

But none, ah, none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute strings with vocal souls inspire, 

Dryden. 

S. To give spirit or vigour to; to infuse 
courage, joy, or other enlivening passion 
into; to stimulate or incite; as, to animate 
dispirited troops. 

The more to animate the people, he stood on high, 
from whence he might be best heard, and cried unto 
them with a loud voice. Knolles, 


Syn. To enliven, inspirit, stimulate, exhilar- 
ate, inspire, instigate, rouse, urge, cheer, 
prompt, incite, quicken, gladden, 

Amimate (an'i-mat), a. Alive; possessing 
animal life. ‘ animate.' Milton. 

Every acre of soil was animate, so to speak, with 
duties and privileges, which had attached to it from 
time immemorial, "and could not be lost. 

C. H. Pearson. 

Aiiimated (an'i-mat-ed), p. and a. 1. Being 
endowed with animal life; as, the various 
classes of animated beings, — 2. Lively; ! 


vigorous ; full of spirit ; indicating anima- 
tion; as, an animated discourse. 

On the report there was tin animated debate. 

Macaulay. 

3. In the fine arts, applied to a painting or 
statue wliich is executed with such vigour 
and truth that it appears full of life. Fair- 
holt. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Gray. 

Animatenesst (an'i-mat-nes), 7i. The state 
of being animate or animated. 

Animater (an'i-mat-er), n. One who ani- 
mates or gives life. 

Animating (anT-mat-ing), p. and a. Giving 
life; infusing spirit; enlivening; rousing. 
'Animating strains.’ Worcester. 

Animatingly (an'i-mat-ing-li), adv. So as 
to animate or excite feeling, 

Aaiimation (an-i-nia'shon), n. The act of 
animating or state of being animated : (a) 
the act of infusing animal life, or the state 
of being animated or having life infused. 
(b) Liveliness ; briskness ; the state of being- 
full of spirit and vigour ; as, he recited the 
storywith great animation, (c) In the fine 
arts, the character of a figure or group de- 
signed with such energy and vigour as to 
suggest the idea of life and motion.— Syn. 
Life, vivacity, spirit, buoyancy, sprightli- 
ness, liveliness. 

Animati've (anri-mat-iv), a. Having the 
power of giving life or spirit, 

ALnimator (an'i-niat-6r), n. One who or that 
which animates or gives life or anything 
analogous to life. Sir T. Broione. 

Anime (an'i-me), n. [Fr.] In her. of a dif- 
ferent tincture from the animal itself: said 
of the eyes of a rapacious animal. 

Anime (an'i-me), 7i. [Sp.] 1. A resin exud- 
ing from the stem of a large American tree 
of the genus Hymensea (H. Courbai'il), called 
in the West Indies locust-tree. It is of a 
transparent amber colour, with alight agree- 
able smell, and has little or no taste. It dis- 
solves entirely, but not readily, in rectified 
spirit of wine, and burns with a very fra- 
grant smell, and is therefore used in scent- 
ing pastilles. It produces one of the finest 
varnishes.— 2. Indian copal produced by 
Valeria indica. See VATERIA. 

Animetta (an-i-met'ta), n. [Dim. of L. a^ii- 
ma.] Eccles. the cloth which covers the cup 
of the eucharist. 

Animism (an'i-mizm), n. [L. anima, the 
soul.] 1. The hypothesis of Pythagoras and 
Plato of a force (Anima 7nu7idi, or soul of 
the world) immaterial but inseparable from 
matter, and giving to matter its form and 
movements. —2. The system of medicine, 
propounded by Stahl, in which the rational 
soul is regarded as the principle of life, the 
body being a matter incapable of self-move- 
ment, and not only originally formed by the 
soul, but also set in motion by the working 
of its elastic powder. Hence it was inferred 
that the source of disease must be looked 

; for in the soul, and medical treatment 
should be confined to an attempt to remove 
the obstacles which have arisen to the free 
and full working of the soul. —3. The 
general doctrine of souls and other spiritual 
beings; especially, the belief that soul or 
spirit resides in inanimate objects and phe- 
nomena, held by various races of people. 
The view that all phenomena in nature not 
due to obvious causes arise from spiritual 
agency seems to have prevailed generally 
among communities that have made little 
advance in civilization. A belief of this kind 
is that of a human apparitional soul, that 
is, of a vital and animating principle resid- 
ing in the body but distinct from it, bearing 
its form and appearance, but wanting its 
material and solid substance. 

AnimiS't (an'i-mist), n. One who maintains 
animism in any of its vaiaous senses. 
Animistic (an-i-mist'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
taining to, embracing or founded on, ani- 
mism; as, pliilosophy. 

Animose (an'i-mos), a. [L. miimosus, full 
of courage, ardent, from ammws, the mind, 
courage, pride.] Full of spirit; hot; vehe- 
ment; resolute. Ash. 

Animosity (an-i-mos'i-ti), n. [L. a^iimosi- 
tas, from animosiis. See Animose.] l.t Ani- 
mation; courage; spiritedness. 

Cato, before he durst give the fatal stroke, spent 
part of the night in reading the Immortality of Plato, 
thereby confirming his wavering hand unto the 
mosiiy of that attempt. Sir T. Browne. 

2. Violent hatred, accompanied with active 
opposition; active enmity. 

The animosity produced by difference of race was 


increased by difference of religion, . . . when Scot- 
land had set the example of successful resistance, 
when England was distracted by internal quarrels 
the smothered rage of the Irish broke forth into acts 
of fearful violence. Macaulay. 

— Animosity, Emnity, Malice. Amimosity 
differs from in that it is accomi u- 

iiied by passion, and is generally avowed ami 
active; while enmity may be secret and in- 
active, though more deei)-seated and invet- 
erate. It is a less criminal passion than 
malice. One who harbours a^imiosity seeks 
to gain a cause or destroy an enemy or rival , 
from hatred or private interest; a person 
actuated by malice seeks to do injury to an- 
other merely for the sake of giving pain. 
Aninras (an'i-mus), n. [L., the mind.] In- 
tention ; purpose ; spirit ; temper ; especi- 
ally, hostile spirit or angry temper; as, the 
aiiimus with which a book is written. 
AniOE (an'i-on), n. [Gr. ana, upward, and 
'ion, going. Lit. that which goes up.] In 
elect a term applied by Faraday to the ele- 
ment of an electrolyte, which in electro- 
chemical decompositions appears at the 
positive pole or anode, and is usually termed 
the electro-negative ingredient of a com- 
pound, as oxygen, chlorine, and an acid. 
See ANODE, CATION. 

Anise (an'is), n. [Fr. and Pr. anis, from L. 
a^iismn, Gr. a7iison.] An annual plant of 
the genus Pimpinella (P. a7mu7n), nat.order 
Umbellifeim It grows naturally in Egypt, 
and is cultivated in Spain and Malta, whence 
the seed, or rather the fruit, is imported. 
The flowers are small and white; the fruit 
or 'seed’ is ovate with ten narrow ribs, be- 
tween which are oil-vessels. Anise seed has 
an aromatic smell and a pleasant warm 
taste; it is largely employed in the manu- 
facture of liqueurs. When distilled with 
water it yields a volatile syrupy oil havin.;'- 
an aromatic smell, which separates •when 
cooled into two portions, a light oil and a 
solid camphor. Star or Chinese anise is i.- 
■ licium anisatum. See Illicium. 

Aniseed, (an'i-sed), 7i. 1. The seed of the 
anise.— 2. A cordial or liqueur prepared 
from it. See Anise. 

Anisette (an-i-set), 71. [Fr,] A liqueur fir - 
voured with anise; aniseed. 

Anisic (a-nis'ik), a. Of or pertaining to anise. 
—Anisic acid (CgHgOij), an acid obtained 
from aniseed by the action of oxidizing sub- 
stances. It is crystallizable and volatile, 
and forms salts which crystallize readily. 
Anisodactyla (an-i's6-dak"ti-la), 7i. pi [Gr. 
an for a, not, isos, equal, and dalctylos, a 
finger, toe.] One of the four sections into 
which the pachydermatous or thick-skinned 
animals have been subdivided with refer- 
ence to the conformation of their feet or 
paddles. The Anisodactyla are oharactei- 
ized by having several hoofs, forming ft 
single series round the bottom of the foot, 
This section comprehends the bulkiest tei - 
restrial animals, as the mammoth, raast« - 
don, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
tapir, &c. 

Anisodactyle (an-I'so-dak"til), 7i. 1. One of 
an order of birds in the classification of Tem - 
minck, including those insessorial species 
the toes of which are of unequal length, as 
in the nut-hatch.— 2. One of the Anisodac- 
tyla. 

Aiiisodynamotis(an-i'so-dm"am-us),i6. [Gr. 
a7mos, unequal, and power.] In 

hot. a name given to monocotyledonoiis 
plants, because having only one cotyledon, 
they grow at first with more force on one 
side of their axis than on the other. 
Anisomeric (an-i'so-mer"ik), a. [Gr. a7iisos, 
unequal, and meros, a part.] Hot consist- 
ing of symmetrical or corresponding parts ; 
unsymmetrical. Eana. 

Anisostemonous ( an-i'so-stem"on-us ), a. 
[Gr. anisos, unequal, and st&mim, the warp 
of a web.] In bot, a term applied to plants 
in which the number of the stamens does 
not correspond with tlie number of the pet- 
als or the sepals ; as, for instance, when a 
flower having five sepals has three or seven 
' stamens. 

I Anitrogenous (a-ni-troj'en-us), a. Hot con- 
taining or supplying nitrogen; noii-nitro- 
genous. 

Anjeela (an-je'hi), 7i. A sort of floating- 
house, supported upon two large canoes, 
connected with planks, and used by the 
Singhalese both for a habitation and as a 
means of transporting pottery, wood, oil, &c. 
Anker (ang'ker), 7i. [D.] A Dutch liqxiid 
measure, formerly used in England, contain- 
ing 10 wine gallons. 

Anker,! '??. Ah anchorite or hermit. Chaucer. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine^ pin;. note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; Sc. iey. 
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Anlcerite (an.i^’ker-it), n. [After Prof. AnJcer ' 
of Gratz. ] A crystallized varieiy of <loIo- 
mite containing much iron. It consists of ■ 
carbonates of lime, iron, magnesia, and , 
manganese, and is much prized as an ore of 
iron for smelting and a dux. It occurs near , 
Torness in the Orkneys, in amygdaloid. 1 
AuMe (ang'kl), 71-. [A. Sax. (i/ideou\ ondeow, j 
O. .'Fris. onJclt?/, ankel, B. enliauw, enkd, 
Ban. and Sw. ankel, Icel. ijiikia, G. enkeL, \ 

O.H.G. anchal. .Probably from a root « 72 / 7 , ' 
meaning crooked. See Anchoe. ] The joint 
which connects the foot with the leg. 
Ankle-Bone (ang'kl-bon), n. Tlie bone of 
the ankle. 

AnMedd'ang-Tvld), a. . Having ankles: used ' 
in composition; as, well-a72/r/ed. 

Anklet (ang'klet), n. 1 . A little ankle. — 

2. An ornahient, as a ring of metal, for the 
ankle.— 3. A framework for the leg, intended 
to stiffen the ankle-joint and prevent the 
ankle turning sideways in skating.— 4. An 
article of dress, which forms an extension 
above the top of the boot or the shoe, and 
is in some cases a protection for a weak 
ankle, in others merely an ornamental ex- 
tension. 

Ankylose (ang'ki-los), v. t. [See Ankylosis. ] 
To fix immovabl 3 % as a joint; to stiffen. 
Oiven. 

Ankylosed (angki-lost), p. and a. Immov- 
ably fixed or stitfeised, as the mo\aibie hones 
of joints, by disease ; affected with or con- 
solidated by ankylosis. 

Ankylosis (ang-ki-16'sis), n. [Gr., a stiffen- 
ing of the joints, from angkidos, crooked, 
angJcylS, a bend, a joint, the elbow.] Stiff- 
ness and immovability of a joint; morbid 
adhesion of the articular ends of contiguous 
bones. This is sometimes caused by a want 
of the oily fluid, termed synovial fiiiid, 
secreted at the joints. Improperly written 
Anchglonis. 

Ankyiotic (ang-ki-lotTk), a. Pertaining to 
ankylosis. 

Anlace. See Anelace. 

Anlant (anTout), n. [G. prefix an, marking 
an approach or beginning, and kmt, sound.] 
In philol the initial sound of a word. 

Ann, Annat (an, anTiat), 71. [See Annats.] 
In Scoia law, the portion of stipend payable 
for the half-year after the death of a clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland, to which 
his family or nearest of kin have right. 
Anna (an'na), 71, In the East Indies, the 
sixteenth part of a rupee, or about 
sterling, 

Annal (anTial), n. [L. a}inaUs, pertaining 
to a year, from a7inus, a year.} 1. A register 
or record of the events of a year: chiefly 
used in the plural, ‘ A last year’s annaV 
Warhitrto7i. See Annals. — 2. In the li, 
Cath, Ch. a mass said for any person every 
day in the year; or a mass said on a particu- 
lar day every year. 

Annalist (an'nal-ist), n. A writer of annals. 

The monks . . . were the only annalists in those 
ages. Hume. 

Annalistic (an-nal-ist'ik), a. Pertaining or 
peculiar to an annalist. ‘Written in a stiff 
aiinalidiG method.’ Sir G. C. Lewis. 
Annalize (an'nal-iz), v.t. To record in annals, 
or as in annals. ‘ Miracle, deserving a Baro- 
nins to amialize it.’ Sheldon. [Kare.,1 
Annals (an'nalz), 71. pi. [L. mmales {lihri, 
books, understood), mmalis, pertaining to 
a year, fx’oin atinus, a year.] 1. A history 
or relation of events in chronological order, 
each event being recorded under the year 
in which it happened; as, the Amials of 
Tacitus.— 2. A periodical publication con- 
taining records of discoveries, transactions 
of societies, &c.; as, the annals oi science. 
—History, Chronide, Antials. See HlSTOKY. 
Annamese (aifam-ez), n. and a. Same as 
sVamnese. 

Annats, Annates (an'nats, aiFnats), n. pi, 
[L.L. an7mta, from L. armtis, a year.] A 
year’s income of a spiritual living; the first- 
fruits originally given to the pope, upon the 
decease of a bishop, abbot, or parish clerk, 
and paid by his successor. In England they 
were, at the Pveformation, vested in the king, 
and in the reign of Queen Anne restored to 
the chxirch, and appropriated to the aug- 
mentation of poor livings. 

Next year the a^mates or first-fruits of benefices, 
a constant source of ciiscord between the nations of 
Europe and their spiritual chief, were taken away 
by act of parliament. Hallam. 

AlUiatto (an-natTo), 71. See Arnotto. 
Anneal (an-ueP), n.t. [A. Sax. amvlan, on- 
mlan, to set on fire, to burn, to anneal— 
or on, on, and oila7i, to kindle, to burn up. ] 


ch, eftain; dh, Sc. loc/i; g, yo; j.job; 


1. To heat, as glass or iron vessels, in an 
oven or furnace, and then cool slowly, for 
the piu’pose of rendering less brittle; to 
temper by a gradually dmiinishing heat, 
yietals madelxard and brittle by hammering, 
by this process recover their malleability.— 

2. To heat, as glass or tiles, in order to fix 
colours; to bake. 

And like a picture shone in glass annealed. Drjden. 

Annect (an-nektO, u.t. [L. a7meeto. See 
Annex.] To connect or join. Sir T. Myot. 

It is united to it by golden rings at everj- corner, 
the like rings being annected to the ephod. 

irhlslon. 

Annectailt (an-nekFant), a. [L. mvnectei'e. 
See Annect. ] Connecting; annexing. 

Annelata, Amiellata (an-ne-hVta, an-nel- 
la'ta), 71. pi. Same as Annelida. 

Annelid, Annelidan (anTie-lid, an-neM- 
daii), 71. One of the Annelida (%vhicli see). 

Annelida (an-neri-da), n. pi. [L. a7inellns, a 
little ring, dim. of anus, a ring.] An exten- 
sive division or class of Aniiulosa or articu- 
late animals, so called because their bodies 
are formed of a great number of small rings, 
as in the earthworm. The earthworm, the 
lobwoim, the nereis, and the leech belong 
to this division. They have red, rarely yel- 
low or green, blood circulating in a double 
system of contractile vessels, a double gan- 
gllonated nervous cord, and respire by ex- 
ternal branchim, internal vesicles, or by the 
skin. Galled also Amiulata. 

Annelide (an'nel-id), -n. One of the Annelida. 

Annex (an-neks'), v.t. [L. annecto, mmemmi, 
to bindto— to, andneefo, nem m, to bind. ] 

1. To unite at the end ; to subjoin; to affix; 
as, to annex a codicil to a will.— 2. To unite, 
as a smaller thing to a greater; as, to annex 
a province to a kingdom.— 3. To eoimect, 
especially as a consequence ; as, to aomex a 
penalty to a prohibition, or punishment to 
guilt. 

Industry hath annexed thereto the fairest fruits 
and the richest rewards. Barrow, 

—Add, sinnex. Unite. See under Ann. 

Annex (an-neks'), v.i. To join; to be united; 
to be connected as a consequence. 

Annex (an-nekso, n. Something annexed. 
‘To which I add these two mmezes.’ Jer. 
Tayloi'. Now mainly used in the specific 
sense, borrowed from the French, of a sub- 
sidiary building connected with a gi'eat in- 
dustrial exhibition, in which sense it is 
commonly written Annexe. 

Annexaryt (an-neks'a-ri), 71. [See Annex.] 
An addition; a supernumerary. Su' E. 
Sandys. 

Annexation (an-neks-a'shon), 71 . 1 . The act 
of annexing or uniting at the end; the act of 
adding, as a smaller thing to a gi*eater; con- 
junction; addition; the act of connecting; 
union.— 2. In laie, {a) the union of chattels 
with a freehold, so as to give them tlie 
character of fixtures, (b) In Scots late, the 
appropriating of church lands to the crown, 
and the union of lands lying at a distance 
from the kirk to which they belong, to the 
kirk to which they are more contiguous. 

Annexationist (an-neks-iVshon-ist), 71 . One 
favourable to annexation, as of a portion of 
another country to his own. 

The unconditional aujtexatiomsts . . . now urged 
immediate appeal to the peDf>le. JVest7Hinskr Kez’. 

Annexe (an-neksO, 71. See Annex. 

Annexion t (an-nek'shon), 71 . The act of 
annexing or thing annexed; annexation; 
addition. ^ With the aniiexions of fair gems 
enriched.’ Shak. 

Annexment (an-neks'nient), n. The act of 
annexing, or the thing annexed. ‘Each 
small annexment.* Shale. [Rare.] 

Annicut (anTii-kut), 71. In the East Indies, 
a dam. Annicuts are built across rivers to 
raise the level of the w’ater to facilitate both 
navigation and irrigation. 

AnniMlable (an-m'hil-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being annihilated, ‘Matter a7^7l^/^^a&^e by 
the power of God,’ Clarke. 

Annihilate (an-nFhil-at), v.t pret. & pp. 
a 7 inihilated; ppr. aomihilating. [L. minihilo 
—ad, to, and nihil, nothing.] 1. To reduce 
to nothing ; to destroy the existence of ; to 
cause to cease to be. 

It is impossible for any body to be utterly annihiU 
ated. Bacon. 

2. To destroy the form or peculiar distinctive 
properties, so that the specific thing no 
longer exists ; as, to aimihilate a forest by 
cutting and carrying away the trees, though 
the timber may still exist ; to a7miMlate a 
house by demolishing the structure ; ahso, 
to destroy or eradicate, as a property or 
attribute of a thing. 


, Annihilate (an-iuhil-fit). p. and a. Anni- 
j hiiated. ‘Can these also be wholly ayinihil- 
' ateU Swift. 

: Annihilation (aii-nrhil-:V^shon). 72. The act- 
I of anniltilating or reducing to nothing or 
non-existence, or tlie state of being reduced 
to nothing; the act of destroying the form 
(u* combination of parts under wliich a thing 
exists, so til at the name can no longer be 
applied to it; as, the armihilutiua of a cor- 
poration. 

He tells us that our souls are naturally innrtaL 
Annikiiatisi! is the fate of the j-rcatcr part of man- 
kind.' ’ B'laca2iiay, 

Anniliilationxst ( an-n! ' liil-u"shon-ist ), n. 
One who believes that aiinihilaticm by wayof 
punishment is the fate of the wicked after 
death. 

Anniliilator (an-n!Tifl-at-er)> who 

or that which annilulates, — Five andihil- 
ator, an apparatus bn' extinguishing fire by 
the rapid production of carlionic licid or 
other gas, which excludes the air from the 
combustible material; an extiiicteur. 

Anniversariiy (aii-ni-vcr.s’a-ri-li), adv. An- 
nually. Bp. hall. [Rare.] 

Anniversary (an-ni-vevs'a-ri). a. [L. a)mi- 
ve7’sa)'ivs— annas, a year, and xerin, 7:emnH, 
to turn.] Returning with the year at a stated 
time; anniiai ; yearly; as, an anninrsai'y 
feast. ' A7} 777 versa r{f vicissitudes.’ Jiay.— 
Atmiversary days, in the It Cath. Ch. the 
days on which an office is ye.iiTy perftn’med 
for the souls of the deceased, or on wliich 
the martyrdom of the saints is yearly cele- 
brated, 

Anniversa:^ (an-ni-vers'a-ri), -n. 1. A stated 
day returning with the revolution of the 
year, on which some remarkable event is 
aniinally celebrated. 

The primitive Chri.^tians met at the place of their 
(the early niartyr*;’? martyrdom, to observe the annd 
'versarp of their sufterings. ■ Stilkn.ir/kiS'l. • 

2 . In the B. Cath. Ch. a day in ivhich an 
office is yeai'ly performed for the souls .of 
the deceased; hence, the office itself. 

Anniz’crsary is an office celebrated not only once 
a ye.ar, but which ought to be said daily through t!:e 
year. 

S. The act of celebration ; performance in 
i honour of an event. 


Donne had never seen Mrs. Dniry, whom he hiJs 
made immortal in his ndniirablc anniversaries, 

Dryden. 

Amiivers.et (an'ai-vers), 71 . Anniversary 
Dryden. 

Annodated (anTidd-at-ed), a. [L. «n for ad, 
to, and 7wdas, a knot.] 
In ke7\ a teiin applieil 
. to anything bent some- 
what in the form of an S- 
The serpents in the ca- 
dueeus of Mercury are 
said to be minodated, or 
entwdned about the mace 
or stalf. Called also JSn- 
wrapped and JBmeed477i- 
bowed, 

Annoisance t ( an - noi 
sans), 71. [A 22., from I. ad, to, and O.E. ?2bJW~ 
a7ice, a form of 77iiisa/7ce.] In law, a nui- 
sance; any injury done to a place l»y placing 
anything thereon that may breed infection, 
or by encroachment. 

AnnomlnatiorL (an'iiom'in-ri”£hon), 7i. [L. 
ad, and 7io)fiinatio, from noinmtj, to name, 
from no7iien, a name.] 1. The use of words 
nearly alike in sound, but of ditferent mean- 
ings; a pun; a parononuusia. — 2. Alliterati<ui, 
or the use of two or more w’ords successively 
beginning with the same letter. See Agno- 
mination. 



Annodated. 


Gcraldus Caiiibrensis spe.'iks of a 7 tno 7 nuiaiiefi, 
%vluch he describes to be what we call alhterati<«n, 
as the favourite rhetorical figure both of the Wclsii 
and English in his time, Tyt wind. 


Annona (an-nOTia), 71. [L. a7inona, from 
mmus, a year.] 1, X year's production <,>r 
increase; hence, yjro visions for a yeai-’_s sub- 
sistence.— 2. In Itoin. hist a contribution or 
tax in corn imposed on some of the more 
fertile provinces. 

Annotate (auTiO-tat), v.t [I. atmoio, a7mo- 
tatum—ad, to, and 7toto, to note.] To com- 
ment upon ; to make remarks on by notes ; 
as, to annotate the works of Bacon. 

Annotate (anTio-tat), v.i To act as an an- 
notator; to make annotations or notes. 


Give me leave to an 7 iC'tate on the words thus. 

at:. Hive. 

Annotation (an-nb-ta'shou), 71. (L. a7mota- 

tio—ad, and notatio, a marking, from iioto, 
■7iotatit77i, to mark,] L The act of annotat- 
ing or making notes on. — 2. A remark, note, 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, th, fften; th, f/iin; w, trig; wh, tritig; zh, a-zure.— See Key. 
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or commentary on some passage of a book, 
intended to illustrate its meaning ; as, an^ 
notations on tlie Scriptures. — 3. The first 
symptoms of an intemiitteut fever, or attack 
of a paroxysm. 

AnEOtationist (an-no-ta'shon-ist), a An 
annotator. 

Annotator (an'no-tat-er), n. A writer of 
annotations or notes; a commentator; a 
scholiast; one who writes notes to illiisti’ate 
the composition of an author. 

The observation of faults and beauties is one of 
the duties of an annotutor, which some of Shakspere’s 
editors have attempted. yohnson. 

Armotatory (amnoiVto-ri), a. Eelating 
to or containing annotations. 

Afinotinous (au-not'in-us), a. [L. annotinus, 
from cuinus, a year.] In hot. being a year 
old; lasting from the previous year. 
Aimotto, Annotta (an-not'to, an-not'ta), n. 
See AliNOMO. 

AfiiiouEce (an-nouns'), y.t pret. & pp. an- 
oioimced; ppr. annov.ncing. [Tr. annoncer; 
It. annunziare ; L. annimcio, to deliver a 
message— «(i, and nuncio, to tell, from nun- 
cius, a messenger,] 1. To publish; to pro- 
claim; to give notice or first notice; as, the 
birth of Christ was announced by an angel. 

A heated pulpiteer, 

Not preaching simple Christ to simple men, 
Atmowiced the coming doom. Tmnyson. 

2. To pronounce; to declare by judicial sen- 
tence, 

Who model nations, publish laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior, 

Syn. To proclaim, publish, make known, 
set forth, promulgate. 

Armouncement (an-nouns'ment), n. The 
act of announcing or giving notice ; procla- 
mation; publication. 

AtmOTincer (an-nmms'er), n. One that an- 
nounces, 01 * first gives notice; a proclaimer. 
Annoy (an-noi'), v.t. [Norm, mioyer, Tr. 
enmiyer, O.Fr. anoier, anuier, Pr. enuiar, 
enoiar. It. annoiare, to annoy, from L. in 
odio, as in the phrase JBst mihi in odio. It is 
hateful to me. In old Venetian the two 
Latin words became joined together un- 
changed in form to make one substantive 
inodio, annoyance.] 1. To torment or dis- 
turb, especially by continued or repeated 
acts; to tease, vex, pester, or molest; as, 
to annoy a person by perpetual questions. 

Say, what can more our tortured souls annoy 
Than to behold, admire, and lose our joy? Prior. 

2.t To injure; to hurt; to harm.— S yn. To 
molest, harass, vex, trouble, pester, em- 
barrass, perplex, tease. 

Annoy (an-nof), n, [Fr. ennui, O.Fr. enui, 
anui,anoi. See the verb.] 1. Injury; harm; 
molestation. 

Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy. 

Shak. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy. 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought 
thy walls annoy. Macaulay. 

2. Suffering; pain; grief; annoyance. ‘Worse 
than Tantalus’ is her annoy.' Shak. 
Annoyance (an-noi'ans), n. i. The act of 
annoying; the state of being annoyed. ‘ For- 
midable means of annoyance.’ 3facaulay. 
‘To the annoyance of others.’ Hooker,— 
2, That which annoys; trouble. ‘ The exer- 
cise of industry . . . tempereth all annoy- 
ances.* Barrow. 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair— 

Any annoyance in that precious sense I Shak. 

Annoyer (an-noi'6r), n. One that annoys. 
Annoyfult (an-noi'fpl), a. Giving trouble; 
incommoding; molesting. 

Annoying (an-noi'ing), p. and a. Molesting; 
vexing; vexatious; troublesome; as, his con- 
duct is very annoying. 

Annoyoust (an-noi'us), a. Troublesome. 
Annuaire (an-nii-ar), 71. [Fr,] An annual; 
a w'ork which appears yearly. 

Annual (an‘nu-al), a. [L.L. annualis, from 
L. annus, a year, probably from a root an- 
am, amh, round, as we speak of the ‘ circle 
of the year.’] 1. Keturning every year; 
comingyearly; as, an annual feast.— 2. Last- 
ing or continuing only one year or one 
yearly season ; that requires to be renowned 
every year. —3. Performed in a year; reckoned 
by the year ; as, the aniiual motion of the 
eavth..— Annual rent See ANNtJALRENT.— 
Annual Register, a summary of the history 
of each year, commenced by the Dodsleys 
in 1758, and continued to the present time. 
Annual (an'nu-al), n. l. A plant that lives but 
one year; the name given to all plants which 
grow from seed, flower, perfect their seed, 
and perish in the course of the same season. 
Annuals may, however, be carried over two 


ormore years by preventing them from fruit- 
ing, as is frequently done with the mignon- 
ette. Hardy amvuals, such as grow in the 
open air. Tender annuals, such as require 
artificial heat. Half -hardy annuals, such as 
require artificial heat when young. — 2. A 
literary production published annually; es- 
pecially, an illustrated work issued towards 
Christmas. The name is more especially 
applied to a class of publications now ex- 
tinct, and which were most numerous and 
flourishing about 1830— handsomely hound, 
illustrated with steel plates, and containing 
prose tales, poems, <fec. 

Annualist (aiFnii-al-ist), n. An editor of, 
or a writer for, an annual, or publication 
issued annually, Lamh. 

Annually (an'nu-al-li), adv. Yearly; return- 
ing every year; year by year. 

Annualrent (an'nu-al-rent), n. In Scots 
lato, a yearly profit due to a creditor by way 
of interest for a given sum of money ; in- 
terest : so called because when, before the 
Reformation, it was illegal to lend money 
at interest the illegality was evaded by the 
lender stipulating for a certain rent yearly 
from land. 

Annnary t (an'nu-a-ri), a. Annual 

Supply anew 

With annnary cloaks the wandering Jew, 

yokn Hall. 

AnnuelleTjt U. [Fr. annuel, a mass said 
once a year.] A priest employed in singing 
anniversary masses for the dead. Chaucer. 
Annuent (an'nu-ent), n, [L. annuens, an- 
nuentis, ppr, of annuo, to nod,] 1. Nod- 
ding, as if with the purpose of signifying 
assent or consent. Smart [Rare. ]— 2. Serv- 
ing to bend the head forward : specifically 
applied to the muscles used in nodding. 
Annuitant (an-nu'it-ant), n. [See Annuity. ] 
One who receives, or is entitled to receive, 
an annuity. 

Annuity (an-nti'i-ti), n. [Fr. annuiU, from 
annus, a year. See Annual.] A periodical 
payment of money, amounting to a fixed 
sum in each year, and continuing for a cer- 
tain period, as 10, 20, or 100 years, and 
thence called a certain annuity; or for an 
uncertain period, when it is called a con- 
tingefit annuity, which is called a life an- 
miity when the period is determined by the 
duration of one or more lives. A deferred 
or reversionary annuity is one that does 
not commence till after a certain period or 
number of years, or till the decease of a 
person, or some other future event, has 
happened. An annuity in possession is one 
which has already commenced. Govern- 
ments often borrow money upon annuities, 
that is, for a certain sum advanced on loan 
the government contracts to pay the lender 
a specific sum for life, or for a term of years. 
—Annuity tax, a tax levied to provide sti- 
ends for the Established clergy of Edin- 
urgli and Montrose. In Edinburgh espe- 
cially it was a cause of much discontent on 
the part of Dissenters, and it has now been 
abolished, new provisions having been en- 
acted in its place. 

Annul (an-nulO, v.t. pret. <fc pp, annulled; 
ppr. annulling, [Fr. annuller, from L. ad 
nullum, to nothing.]. 1. To reduce to 
nothing; to obliterate. ‘ [Rare.] 

Light, the prime work of God, to rae is extinct, 
And Jill her various objects of delight 
Anntillcd. Milton. 

2. To make void; to nullify; to abrogate; to 
abolish: used especially of laws, decrees, 
edicts, decisions of courts, or other estab- 
lished rules, permanent usages, and the 
like, which are made void by competent 
authority. 

Do they mean to invalidate, annul, or call in ques- 
tion that great body of our statute law? To annul 
laws of inestimable value to our liberties? Purke. 

— Abolish, Repeal, Abrogate, Annul See 
Abolish.— Syn. To abolish, nullify, abro- 
gate, repeal, cancel, reverse, rescind, revoke, 
destroy, set aside, obliterate. 

Annular (an'nu-l^r), a. [L. annulans, from 
annulus, dim. of anus, a ring, probably from 
same root as annus, a year. See Annual.] 
Having the form of a ring ; pertaining to a 
ring.— -Annular borer, a tube which serves 
as a rock or earth boring tool, making by 
its revolution an annular cutting, with a 
column of rock or earth in the middle, 
which is afterwards withdrawn. It is usu- 
ally anned at the boring extremity with 
diamonds. SeeDiAMONb-BORER.— 
cell, in hot. a fibrous or spiral cell, with the 
fibre separating into rings.— crys- 
tal, a hexahedral prism having six, or an 


octohedral prism having eight, marginal 
faces disposed in a ring about each base, or 
when it is truncated on all its terminal 
edges. — Annular eclipse, in astron. an 
eclipse of the sun in which a ring of light 
is visible aroimd the dark body of the 
moon, — engine, or anmUar-cyl- 

inder engine, a direct-action marine engine, 
having two concentric cylinders; the annu- 
lar space is fitted with a piston, which is 
attached to a T-shaped cross-head by two 
piston-rods; the cross-head is formed by two 
plates, with a space between for the con- 
necting-rod to vibrate, and the lower end 
slides within the inner cylinder, and is con- 
nected by the Annular gear-ichcd, 

a wheel without web or spokes, and having 
gearing teeth on its inner circumference.— 
Annular vault, in arch, a vaulted roof sup- 
ported on circular walls.— Annitte)* vessel, 
in hot a cylindrical tube of vascular tissue, 
marked at intervals with complete fibres 
round the tube. 

Annularly (aiFnu-ler-li), adv. In the manner 
of a ring. 

Annulary (an'nu-la-ri), a. Having the form 
of a ring. 

Because continual respiration is necessary, the 
windpipe is made with annulary cartilages, that the 
sides of it may not flag and fall together. Ray. 

Annulata (an-nu-la'ta), n. pi. [L. annulus, 
a ring.] Same as 

Annulate, Annulated (an'nu-lat, an'nu- 
lat-ed), a. Furnished with rings, or circles 
like rings ; having belts ; specifically, (a) in 
bot a term applied to a ca|)sule, stem, or 
root encircled by elevated rings or bands, 
(b) In her. applied to a cross or saltire 
when the extremities have a ring or annulet 
attached to them. Also called Annuletty. 
—Annulate animals, ring -bodied animals; 
animals of the class Annulata or Annelida. 

Annulation (an-nu-la'shon), n. A circular 
or ring-like formation. 

Annulet (an'nu-let), n. [A dim. from L. 
annulus, a ring, as rivulet from rivulus.] 
A little ring. 

Plucked the grass 

There growing longest by the meadow’s edge. 
And into many a listless annulet, 

Now over, now beneath her marriage ring, 

Wove and unwove it. Tennyson, 

Specifically, {a) in arch, a small member 
whose horizontal section is circular. Tro- 



Annulet. 


perly, annulets are the fillets or bands 
which encircle the lower part of the Doric 
capital above the trachelium ; but the 
term is indiscriminately used as synony- 
mous with list, listel, cincture, fillet, tenia, 
&c. (Z)) In her. a ring borne as a charge in 
coats of arms, formerly 
reputed a mark of no- 
bility and jurisdiction. 
It denotes also the dif- 
ference or mark of dis- 
tinction which the fifth 
brother of a family ought 
to bear on his coat of 
arms. 

Annuletty (anhm-let-i), 
Annulet. a. In same as Au- 

7iulate. 

Annuller (m-iml'er), 7i. One w’ho annuls. 
‘ The of distinctions.' P?'o/. 3[alden. 

Annulment (an-nuTment), Ti. The act of 
annulling. 

Annuloid (an'nfi-loid), n. One of the Annu- 
loida. 

Annuloid (an'nu-loid), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Annuloida ; resembling an annuloid. 

The sluggish anmtloid types, when contra.sted 
with the energetic kinds of Annulosa, present de- 
cided deficiencies of nerve-substance. H. Spencer, 

Annuloida (an-nu-lofda), ii. pi [L. annulus, 
a ring, and Gr. eidos, likeness.] In some 
modern zoological classifications a division 
( sub - kingdom ) of animals, including the 
Rotifera, Scolecida (tape-worms, &c.), all 
which are more or less ring-like in appear- 
ance, and the Echinodermata, whose em- 
bryos show traces of annulation. 

Annulosa (an-nu-ld'sa), n. pi. [L. a^mulus, 
a ring.] In modern zoological classifica- 
tions a division (sub-kingdom) of animals 
regarded by some as synonymous with the 
Arthropoda or Articulata (which see) ; ac- 
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cording to other sy steniatists, including both 
the Articiilatii and Ann ulata or worms : so 
called from their ringed apiiearance. 
AnnuIosaE (an-nu-io'san), n. A member 
of the Annulosa. 

Azmiilose (anhu-Ios), a. Furnished with 
rings; composed of rings; as, annulpse 
animals. 

Annulus (an'nu-lus), 71. [L., a ring. See 
Anxulae.] 1, In geom. the ring-like space 
or area contained between the circiinifer- 
ences of two concentric circles. — 2. In 
(mat. a ring-like part, opening, &c. ; as, 
a/umlus abdommalis, the abdominal ring.— 
3. In hot (a) in ferns, 
the elastic ring which 
siuToimds the spore- 
case of most ferns, (b) 

In mosses, the layer 
of cells by which the 
lid separates from the 
theca, (c) In fungi, 
the slender mera- 
bi’ane surrounding the 
stems of some agarics 
after the cap has ex- 
panded. -Annulus et „ Annulus of a Fungus 
haculum, the ring and {Aimriais rtibescens). 
pastoral staff, the de- 
livery of which by a prince was the ancient 
mode of granting investitures to bishop- 
rics, 

Aunumerate (an-nu'm 6 r-at), r. t prei & pp, 
anriumemted; ppr. mimmnerating. [L. an- \ 
nuinero—ad, and 7m7nero, to number, from i 
7iumerus, number. See I^xjmbek.J To add | 
to a former number ; to unite to something i 
before mentioned. 

There are omissions of other kinds which will de- 
serve to be annunierated to these. T» K Woliastojt. 

Auuumeration (an - nu ' m^r - a " shon ), 71. 
Addition to a former number. Sir T. 
Brownie, 

Annunciate (an -nun 'si -at or an -nun' - 
slii-at), v.t. pret. & pp. aummciated ; ppr. 
a7inu7iGmting. [See Announce.] To bring 
tidings ; to announce. ‘ Let my death be 
thus mvtvwmmted.* Bp. Bull. 
Annunciation (an-nun'si-a"shon or an-nun'- 
shi-a"shott), n. 1. The act of announcing ; 
proclamation; promulgation; as, the anmm- 
dation of a peace. ‘ The annunciatioti of 
the gospel. Mf a wmond Specifically— 2. The 
tidings brought by the angel to Mary of the 
incarnationof Christ.— 3. Bedes, the festival 
instituted by the church in memory of this 
announcement to Mary that she should bring 
forth the Messiah. It is solemnized on 25th 
March.— 4 Among the Jews, a part of the 
ceremony of the passover, 

Annunciative (an-nun'si-at-iv or an-nun'- 
shi-at-iv), a. Having the character of an 
annunciation ; making an announcement. 

‘ An amitmdative but an exhortatory style. ’ 
Dr. JI. More. 

Annunciator (an-nun'si-at-^r or an-nun'- 
shi-at-er), n. 1. One who announces; specifi- 
cally, an officer in the Greek Church whose 
business was to inform the people of the 
festivals which were to be celebrated.— 2. A 
kind of bell-telegraph used in North Ame- 
rica, consisting of an apparatus connected 
by wires with the bell-pulls of the different 
rooms of a hotel. When the pull is drawn 
the bell not only rings, but the apparatus 
indicates the room or rooms whence it is 
rung. 

Annunciatory (an-nun'si-a-to-ri or an-nun'- 
shi-a-to-ri), a. Making known ; giving public 
notice. 

Art Tin g deliberandi (an'nus de-lib' 6 r-an"di). 
iL.] In Scots law, a year allowed to the 
heir to deliberate whether he will enter and 
represent his ancestor. 

Anoa (an'd-a), n. [Native name. ] An animal 
{Prdbuhalus or Anon dcpressicornw) closely 
allied to the buffalo, about the size of an 
average sheep, very wild and fierce, inhabit- 
ing the rocky and mountainous localities of 
the island of Celebes. The horns are straight, 
thick at the root, and set nearly in a line 
with the forehead. 

Anobium (a-nd'bi-um), [Gr. ana, back, 
again, and life, from their feigning 
death.] A genus of coleopterous insects, 
the larvfc of "which often do much damage 
by their boring into old wood, including 
several known by the name of <leath-watch. 
A, striatum, a common species, when 
frightened is much given to feigning death. 
Anode (an'od), n. [Gr. ana, upwards, and 
hodos, a way. ] The positive pole of the vol- 
taic current, being that part of the surface 
of a decomposing body which the electric 
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current enters: opposed to cuModCj the way 
by wliich it departs, ; 

Anodic (a-nod'ik), a. [Gr. ana, up, and hodosy 
a way.] Proceeding upwards; ascending. 

‘ An anodic course of nervous influence. ’ Dr, 
M. Hall. 

Anodon, Anodonta (an'o-don, an-o-don'ta), 
n. [Or. neg. prefix an, and odous, odontos, 
a tooth.] A genus of ianiellibranchiate bi- 
valves, including the fresh-water mussels 
(A. anatinus and A. cygaeus), without or 
with very slight lunge teeth. 

Anodyne (an'o-din), n. [Gr, neg. prefix an, 
and odyni, pain.] Any medicine which 
allays pain, as an opiate or narcotic. 

Strove ■with anm^jKes t’ assuage the smart, 
And niiidly thus her medicine did impart. Dryde7t. 

Anodyne (an' 6 -dm), n. Assuaging pain. 

‘ The amdyne draught of oblivion.’ Burke. 
Anodynons (an'o-dm-us), a. Having the 
qualities of an anodyne. 

Anoie, t n. Hurt ; trouble ; annoyance. Chau- 
cer, 

Anoie,t r.t. To hurt; to trouble, Chaucer. 
Anoiraljt u. Hurtful; unpleasant. Chaucer. 
AnoHt (a-noil'), v.t To anoint with oil; to 
aneie, Tyndale. 

Anoint (a-noint'), v.t [O.E. anointen, enoin- 
ten; O.Fr. enoimire, part, enoint, from L. 
immgere, immetmn, from in, in, on, and 
■ungo, unetum, to anoint See Unguent.] 

1. To pour oil upon ; to smear or rub over 
with oil or unctuous substances. 

My head with oil thou didst not Lukevii. 46. 

2. To consecrate, especially a king, priest, 
or prophet, by unction, or the use of oil. 

Thou shall anoint the altar and sanctify it. 

Ex. xxix. 37. 

I would not see thy sister 
In his atioifited flesh stick boarish fangs. Shak. 

3. To serve as an ointment or lubricant for. 

And fragrant oils the stiffened limbs anoint. 

Brydo!. 

Anointer (a-noint' 6 r), n. One who anoints. 
Anointment (a-noint'ment), n. The act of 
anointing, or state of being anointed. 

That sovran lord, who, in the discharge of his holy 
amintjnati from God the Father, vvhich made him 
supreme bishop of our souls, was so humble as to 
say, Who made me a judge or a divider over you? 

Miitofi. 

AnoionSjt a. Fatiguing; w^earisome; annoy- 
ing. Chaucer. 

Anblis (aii'o-lis), n, [In the Antilles, anoli, 
anoalli, a lizard] A genus of saurian rep- 
tiles, belonging to that section of Igiianidjs 
wdiich Cuvier distinguishes by having teeth 
in the palate of the mouth, as well as in the 
maxillary bones. They are entmely an Ame- 
rican genus, and in many respects supply in 
the New World the place which the chame- 
leons occupy in the Old. 

Anomal (an'om-al), n. In . 9 mm. an anomal- 
ous verb or word. [Rare.] 

Anomaliped, Anomalipod (a-nom'a-li-ped, 
a-nom'a-li-pod), a. [L, anomalus, Gr, anvm- 
alos, uneven, and L. pes, pedis, Gr. potis, 
podos, a foot.] Ill ornith. having the middle 
toe united to the exterior by three pha- 
langes, and to the interior by one only: the 
kingfisher is an example, 

Anomaliped, Anomalipod (a-nom'a-li-ped, 
a-noni'a-li-pod), n. A oird whose middle 
toe is united to the exterior by three pha- 
langes, and to the interior by one only. 
Anoinalism. (a-nom'al-izm), n. An anomaly; 
a deviation from rule. 

The anema/isms m words have been so many that 
some have gone so far as to allow no analogy either 
in the Greek or Latin tongue. Hooker, 

Anomalistic, Anomalistical (a-nom'a- 
list'lk, a-nom'a-list"ik'al), a. 1. Irregular ; 
departing from common or established rules ; 
anomalous.— 2 , liaastron. pertaining to the 
anomaly or angular distance of a planet from 
its perihelion.— A nomaZwff 1 C revohition, the 
pei'iod in which a planet or satellite goes 
through the complete cycles of its changes 
of anomaly, or from any point in its elliptic 
orbit to the same again.— Anomnfisfic year, 
the time (S65 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 45 se- 
conds) in which the earth passes through her 
orbit, which is 24 minutes 45 seconds longer 
than the tropical year, on account of the 
precession of the equinoxes, 
Anomalistlcally (a-noni'a-li 6 t"ik-al-li),adtf. 
In an anomalistic manner; irregularly. 
Anomalite (a-nom'a-lit), n. An irregular 
mineral. 

Anomalous (a-nom'a-lus), a. [L. anomalus, 
Gr. anOmalas. See Anomaly.] De\iating from 
, a general rule, method, or analogy; ii-regu- 
I lar; abnormal; as, an anomalous chai’acter; 
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an anomalous pronunciation. ‘ The afflict- 
ing and anomalous iHnes.s wdiich brought 
him to his grave.’ De Quincey.—Aminalous 
chords, in music, chords which contain e.v- 
treme sharp or extreme fiat intervals. 
Anomalously (a-noni'a-lus-li), adv. In an 
anomalous maimer; irregularly; in a inan- 
ner ditferent finiu conunon rule, method, or 
analogj'. 

Anomaly (a-nom'adi), n. [Fr, ano7imUe; 
L, anonialia, Gr. armnalia, inequality, neg. 
prefix an, and homalos, equal, similar, froin 
/mmos, the .same. See Same.] 1 , Deviation 
from the common rule ; something abnor- 
mal; irregularity; thus oxen, the plural t»f 
oa:, is an anomaly in grammar, as the regu- 
lar plural w-ould be ages. 

We are enabled to unite into a consi-stent whole 
the various anamitliesnnd conteu Ji.ng prsiiciples that 
are found in the mind and affairs of inen. Bnrke. 

2. In music, a small deviation from a perfect 
interval in tuning instmments with fixed 
notes; a temperament.— 3. In asiron. (a) a 
term used to signify jiroperly the angular 
distance of a planet from its peillieliou, as 
seen from the sun. It is either true, mean, 
or eccentrie, (h) The angle measuring ap- 
parent irregularities in tlie motion of a 
planet.— 4. In nat hist, any deviation from 
the essential characteristics of a specific 
type. 

Anomodoutia (a-nom'<).don"shi-a), n. pi. 
[Gr, aTimtios, irregular, and odous, odontos, 
a tooth.] A name given by Owen to an order 
of extinct reptiles of the trias, either with- 
out teeth or having tlie premaxillaries 
sheathed wdth a horny plate like the tiu'tles, 
or only one pair of canine tusks in the upper 
jaw% and divided by him into three families 
in accordance with these distinctions. Called 
by Huxley Dicynodmitia. 

Anomcean, Auomean (an-o-me'an), n. 
[Gr. anommos, unlike — an, not, and ho- 
mcrios, like.] One of an extreme sect of 
Arians, of the fourth century, who denied 
the similitude of the essence of the Son to 
that of the Father. 

Anomorhomboid (a-nom'o-rom"boid), n. 
[Gr. aminos, irregular, and E, rliomhoid.] 
An irregular rhomboidal mass, as a crystal 
of this form. 

Anomoura (an-o-mou'ra), n. pi. Same as 
Anomura. 

Anomoural (au-o-mou'ral), a. Same as 
AmmuraL 

Anomura (an-o-mu'ra), n. pi [Gr. anmnos, 
irregular, and oura, a tail.] A section ot 
the crustaceans of the order Deeapoda, with 
irregular tails not formed to assist in swim- 
ming, including the hermit-crabs and others. 
Tlie section is intermediate between the 
Braehyura or crabs and the Maerura or 
lobsters. Written also A uomowm. 
Anomural(an-o-mu'ral), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Anomura; irregiUar in the character 
of the tail or abdomen; as, ananmral crus- 
taceans. Written also Anomouml. 
Anomyt (an'o-mi), n. [Gr. auomia— ft,priv., 
and nanws, rule.] A viedatiou of law; law, 
iessness. 

The delights of the body betwy us, through our 
over-indulgence to them, and lead us captive to 
aticmy and disobedience. GtanvilU, 

Anon (a-non'), adv. [A. Sax. on tin, an itn 
=in one, that is, in one piece or sequence, 
without break, O.E. anan, a noon, anone.} 

1 . Forthwith; on the instant; immediately; 
quickly. 

The same is he that heareth the word, and anott 
■vi'ith joy receiveth it. Mat. siii. so. 

2. At another time; thereafter; again; some- 
times. 

Sometime he trots, itfmt he rears upright. Sheik'. 

—Ever and anon, every now and then; 
time after time. 

A pouncet-box, which ever and cnoo 
He gave his nose and took't away ,i:g:aiij. Shak. 

Anon, (a-non'). A common contraction for 
anonymous, especiiilly at tlie end of literary 
extracts, 

Anona (a-no'na), n. [From nienona, the 
Malay name.] A genus of plants, the type 
of the nat. order Anonnceio. A. squamosa 
(sweet-sop) grows in the West Indian Islands, 
and yields an edible fruit having a thick, 
sweet, luscious pulp. A. w?f rfcfrfa(sour-sop) 
is cultivated in the West and East Indies; 
it produces a largo pear-shaped fruit, of a 
greenish colour, containing an agreeable 
slightly acid pulp. The genus produces 
other edible fruits, as the common custard- 
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apple or bullock’s heart, from A. retmilata, 
anti the cberinioyer of Peru, from A. Gheri- 
violia. 



AnOEacess (an-o-na'se-e), n. pi A natural 
order of plants, with indefinite stamens and 
numerous carpels, allied to the magnolias, 
and consisting of tropical or stib- tropical 
trees and bushes, that usually abound in a 
powerful aromatic secretion. The Ethio- 
pian pepper, sour-sop, sweet-sop, and cus- 
tard-apple are produced by these trees. 
AEonyiEity (a-non-im'i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being anonymous or without a 
name, or of not declaring one’s name; an- 
onymousness. ‘The rights of anonymity/ 
Carlyle. 

Anonymosity (an-onT-mos"i-ti), n. State 
of being anonymous. [Rare.] 

Anonymous (a-non'im-us), a. [Gr. anony- 
auos~~neg. prefix an, and onama, name. 
See Name. ] 1. Wanting a name ; not named 
and determined as to species. 

These animalcules serve also for food to another 
anonymous insect of the waters. Ray. 

2. Without any name acknowledged as that 
of author, contributor, and the like ; as, an 
amnymom pamphlet ; an sub- 

scription; an unony/uoits supporter ; anun- 
onymoim author. 

Anonymously (a-non'im-us-li), adv. In an 
anonymous manner; without a name. 

I would know whether the edition is to come out 
anonymously, Stvifi. 

-Anonymousness (a-non'im-us-nes), n. State 
or quality of being anonymous. ‘ The anon- 
lymousness of newspaper writing.’ Sir G. C. 
Lewis. 

Anophyta(an-d-fi'ta), n. pi. [Gr. and, above, 
and pfiyton, a plant,] One of Endlicher’s 
sections of cryptogamic plants, comprising 
the Hepatic® (liverworts) and Musci 
(mosses), which have male and female or- 
gans, and free spores in cases, but no spiral 
vessels. 

Anophyte ( an ' o - fit ), n. A member of the 
Anopliyta. 

Anoplothere (an'op-lo-ther), n. An indivi- 
dual of the genus Anoplotherium (which 
see). 

Anoplotherium (an'op-lo-the"ri-um), n. 
[Gr. neg. prefix hoplon, armour, and 
thenon, a beast.] A fossil genus of extinct 
even-toed pachydermatous animals, dis- 
covered in the gypsum quarries of Paris and 
fresh-water deposits of the Isle of Wight. 
A. comwmie, though much larger, must 
have resembled the otter in appearance and 
habits, living in or close to the watei% See 
Anoplotheroidea. 

Anoplotheroid ( an'op-lo-the"roid), a A 
member of the e.xtinct group Anoplothe- 
roidea. 

Anoplotheroidea, Anoplotheridse (an'op- 
lo-the-roid'^§-a, an'op-lo-the'M-de), n.p2. An 
extinct group of omnivorous mammals, 
from the lower tertiary rocks, forming a 
kind of connecting link between the swine 
and the true ruminants. They were slen- 
der in form, with long tails, and feet termi- 
nated by two hoofed toes each, sometimes 
with small accessory hoofs. There were 
six incisors in each jaw, small canines not 
larger than the incisors, and seven molars 
on each side. The teeth of the anoplotlier- 
oids alone of all animals resemble those of 
man in being in a continuous series, there 
being no interval between the molars and 
the canines, 

Anoplura (au-6-plirira), n. pi [Gr, neg. 
prefix a7i, koplon, a weapon, and oura, a 


tail. ] An order of minute apterous in.sects, 
having a mouth formed for suction, and 
either two simple eyes or none. They are 
parasitic upon man (three species, Pediculus 
hmnanus, P. ca'i^itis, and P. pubis, hemg 
said to be peculiar to him) and other ani- 
mals, and are commonly known as lice. 
They undergo no metamorphosis like other 
insects, the young differing from the adult 
in size only, and they shed their skin periodi- 
cally. See Louse, Pediculus. 

Anopsia (a- nop'' si -a), n. [Gr. neg. prefix 
an, and opsis, sight.] In anat a case of 
monstrosity in which the eye and orbit are 
wanting. 

Anopsyt (an'op~si), n. Want of sight. 
‘Aristotle, who computeth the time of their 
anopsy or invision by that of their gestation.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Anorexy (an'o-rek-si), n. [Gr. neg. prefix 
an, and orexis, a longing after, desire, ap- 
petite, from orego, to reach after.] Want 
of appetite without a loathing of food, 
Anormal (a-norimal), a. [L. a, from, and 
norma, rule. ] Not according to rule ; ab- 
nonnal 

Anorthic (an-orithik), a. [Gr. neg. prefix 
an, and orthos, straight, right.] 1. Without 
right angles.— 2. In mineral, having unequal 
oblique axes; as, anorthic felspar. 

AnortMte (a-norithit), n. [See Anorthic,] 
A mineral of the felspar family, nearly 
allied to labradorite, whose crystals are 
clear and transparent, but small. It is a 
silicate of alumina and lime. 

Anortlioscope (an-or'tho-skop), n. [Gr. 
anorthos, not straight — neg. prefix an, 
orthos, straight, and skopeo, to view. ] An 
instrament for producing a peculiar kind 
of optical illusion by means of two discs 
rotating rapidly opposite to each other. 
The posterior one is transparent, and has 
certain distorted figui’es painted upon it; 
the first one is opaque, but pierced with a 1 
number of naiTOW slits, through which thv. ' 
figures on the posterior disk are viewed. 
The effect depends on the persistence of 
impressions on the retina, the instrument 
being in principle the same as the zoetrope. 
Anortlmra (an-or-thu'ra), n. [Gr. neg. 
prefix an, orthos, straight, and aura, a tail] 
A name proposed by some naturalists for 
the genus Troglodytes, that of the wren. 
Anosmia (an-os'mi-a), n. [Gr. neg. prefix 
an, and osrnB, smell.] In med. a loss of the 
sense of smell. 

Another (an-uTH'er), a. [An, indefinite art., 
and other.} 1. Not the same; different; as, 
we have one form of government, France 
another; he has become another (different, 
changed, reformed) man. 

He winked, and turned his lips another way. Shah. 

2. One more, in addition to a former num- 
ber; as, grant one request, they will ask 
another. 

A nother yet ?— -a seventh ? I’ll see no more. Shak. 

3. Any other; any different person, indefi- 
nitely; anyone else. ‘Let another praise 
thee, and not thy own mouth.’ Prov. 
xxvii. 2. Often used without a noun, as a 
substitute for the name of a person or thing, 
as in the last example. It is much used in 
opposition to one; as, one went one way, 
another another. It is also frequently used 
with one in a reciprocal sense; as, ‘Love 
one another/ ‘Bear ye one another' s hiiv- 
dens;’ that is, let one love another; bear ye 
—the one the burdens of another. 

Another-gainest (an-uTH'6r-ganz), a. [Cor- 
rupted from (which see).] Of 

another kind. Sir P. Sidney, 
Another-gatest (an-usH'^r-gats), a. [An- 
other, aad O.B. and Sc. gate, way or manner 
-—es being the adverbial genitive. GaU, like 
way, means both road and manner. Comp. 
alqaUs, othergates.} Of another sort. ‘An- 
other-gates adventure.' Hudihras. 
Another-guesst (an-uTH'6r-ges), a. [Cor- 
rupted from anomer-gwise. ] Of a different 
kind; different. 

My lady Isabella is of anoiher-guess mould than 
you take her for. H. Walpole. 

Burke uses the word another-guess, in which ex- 
pression are both vulgarity ana ignorance. The 
real term is anotherguise; there is nothing of guess- 
ing. Landor. 

Another-gniset (an-UTH’6r-gIz),u.. [Another, 
guise, way, manner. See Guise.] Of a 
different kind; different. 

Anotta, Anotto (a-not'ta, a-not'to), n. Same 
as Arnotto. 

Anoura (an-ou^ra), n. pi See Anura. 
Anbiis (aifio-us), n. [Gr. a-7ioos—a, without, 
and nous, mind, intellect.] A genus of sea- 


birds, family Larid®, or gulls, rare in Britain 
but common in tropical seas. The best 
known species, A. stolidus or ^ noddy,' often 
alights on vessels at night, and, as it does 
not see well except by daylight, allows itself 
to be easily caught. It is about 15 inches 
long. The eggs are good eating, and sailors 
collect them largely when at the places 
where they are to be got. 

Anoxsemia, Anoxyhsemia (an-oks-e'mi-a, 
an-ok'.si-he"mi-a), n. [Prefix an, priv,, ox-,, 
oxy-, from oxygen, and Gr. haima, blood.] 
A deficiency of oxygen in the blood. 
Ansa(au'sa), n. pi.Ansse (an'se), [L. ansa, 
a handle,] 1. In archmol. a handle, as of a 
vase or dish of some kind, often more or 
less of an ornamental character. —2. In 
astron. either of the parts of Saturn’s ring 
which are to be seen on each side of the 
planet when viewed through a telescope: 
so called because they are like handles to 
the body of the planet.— 3. In anat. a loop 
formed by some vessel or structure, 
Ansated. (an’sat-ed), a. [L. ansatus, from 
ansa, a handle.] Having a handle or handles, 
or something in the form of handles, 

Anse (aris), n. [L. ansa, a handle. ] A name 
for one of the handles of a cannon of old 
type. These handles, especially in some old 
foreign pieces, were often cast in the form 
of dolphins, serpents, tfec. 

Ansellia (an-selTi-a), n. [After Mr. Ansell, 
a collector, who found the plant growing on 
the stems of the oil-palm at Fernando Po.] 
A genus of orchids, with great panicles of 
greenish flowers spotted with purple. Only 
one species (A. afrioana) is known; it is 
found both on the west and east coasts of 
tropical Africa, growing to the height of 2 
feet. 

Anser (an's^r), n. [L.] 

1. A genus of birds, family 
Anserid®, See GoosE.— 

2. In astron. a small star 
in the Milky Way, be- 
tween the Swan and 
Eagle. 

Ansemted (an'sSr-at- 
ed), a. In her, a temi 
applied to a cross, the 
extremities of which are 
formed into the shape of the heads of lions, 
eagles, serpents, &c. 

Anseres ( an'sCu'-ez), n. pi [L. pi. of ans&r, 
a goose.] In Limimus' system, the third 
order of birds, equivalent to the Natatores 
of modern naturalists. See Natatores. 
Anseridse (an-sSr'i-de), w. pi A family of 
web-footed birds, containing the geese pro- 
per (genus Anser), distinguislied by having 
the bill not longer than the head, and thicker 
at the base than it is broad; they have longer 




Characters of Anserid®. 

a. White-fronted Goose {Anse?- erythropus), 

b. The Tame Goose {Anser domeslicu.r }. ' 

and stronger legs than the ducks and shorter 
wings. See Goose. 

Anserine (an'ser-in), a. [L. a^mrinus, fromi 
anser, a goose.] Relating to or resembling 
a goose, or the skin of a goose; frequently 
applied to the skin when roughened by cold 
or disease; as, an anserine skin. 
Anslaightt (an'slat), ti. [See Onslaught.? 
An attack; an affray. 

I do remember yet that anslaight; thou wast beateui 
And fled’st before the butler. Beau. & FI. 

Answer Can'sSr), t [A. Sax. andmarian, 
andsiverian, ansioariam, to answer — and, 
against, and sweiaan, to swear. The A, Sax 
prefix and, Goth, anda, G. ant, is equivalent 
to Gr. anta, L. ante, before, Gr. anti, against, 
Skr. ati, beyond. Answer is almost the only 
English word in which it is used ; comp. 
along,] 1. To speak or -write in return to, 
as to a question or call, or to a speech, de- 
claration, argument, or the like; to respond 
to ; to reply to ; as, to answer a person; to 
ansiver a request. 

So spake the apostate angel, though in pain ; . . 
And him thus ansroer’d soon his bold compeer. 

Mtllon. 
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2 . To reply to satisfactorily; to meet success- 
fully, as by way of explaiiaiiou, Jii’gument, 
justification, and the like ; to refute; some- 
times to turn off with an answer; as, his 
arguments were easily an.'iivet'ed; to ansicer 
accusatii )ns. '' An you will not be ansire/'ed 
with reason.' Shnh\-~‘i. To say in reply; as, 
this is what he ansiceyed.—4:. To act in com- 
pliance with, or in fulfilment or satisfaction 
of, as an appeal, summons, order, demand, 
obligation, or the like ; to act so as to suit ; 
as, liis prayer was answered; the servant 
ansioered the bell; I was able to answer his 
claim upon me. ' Tapsters answerimj every 
call/ Shak. 

This proud king, who studies day and night 
To all the debt Ire owes to you. Skak, 

The woman had left us to aKS7ver the door. 

IV. CoUins. 

5. To reply to by wary of reprisal or retalia- 
; to serve as return or retaliation for; 
to respond to; as, the enemy answered our 
lire. ‘And blows have answered blows.’ 
Shak. —Q. To give satisfaction for ; to atone ■ 
for. ‘ And grievously hath Ctesar answered ' 
it.’ Shale. j 

And do him rigiit that, ansrveriu:^ one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another. " S/tak. j 

7 . To render account to or for; hence, to 
meet in combat ; to match. 

I will . . . send him to ci/isreer thee. Skak. 

8 . To be security for. ‘ .Ijiitu’cr my life my 
judgment’ Shak.— 9. To be equivalent or 
adequate to; to accomplish; to serve; as, the 
measure answered its end. ‘Money an- 
swerethQ.ll things.’ Eccl. s. Ifi.— 10. To be I 
in conformity, relation, or proportion to; i 
to correspond to ; to agree with ; to suit. 

Weapons must needs be dangerous things if tlioy 
anmiered the bulk of so prodigious a person. Snnjt, 

11 . To be opposite to or over against; to 
face. 

Fire ans7veys fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d "face. Skak, 

The windows ctfzstverin^sr each other, w’e could 
just discern the glowing horizon through them. 

IV. Gilpin. 

12 . To confront ; to endure ; to abide. [Rare. ] 
Why, thou wert bettor in thy grave th.an to a^nnt^ey ' 

■with thy uncovered body this extremity of the .skies. , 
Shak. \ 

la. To solve, as a mathematical or arith- 
metical problem. 

Answer (aiTser), vA. 1. To reply ; to speak 
or write by way of return. ‘ Answer to this.’ 
Shak, 

Lives he ? AVilt thou not nnsrver, man? Ska.h. 

2 . To reply by deeds; to act in reply; to re- 
spond to some call. 

Now, plajf him me, Patroclus, 
Arming to ans^oer in a night alarm. Skak. 

No, Cmsar, we will anstver on their charge. Skak. 

3 . To be fit or suitable; to suit; as, gj'psum ' 
rtjhswj’ij as a manure on some soils.— 4 . To 
stand responsible. [Rare in the absolute 
construction,] 

Thus far you shall ansiocr: ... if she remain un- 
seduced . , . you shall amswer me with your sword. 

Shak, j 

—To answer for, (a) to be accountable for : 
often with to before the person to whom 
one is accountable ; as, the man must an- 
swer to his employer /or the money intrusted 
to his care. 

Let his neck ans^verfor it, if there be anj' martial 
law. Shak. 

(6) To he ready to he accountable for; to 
undertake responsibility for ; to guarantee; 
as, I will answer for his being in'time.— To 
answer to, (a) to be known by; to recognize, 
as a name. 

I ansrzuey to that name. Shak. 

(&) To correspond to, in the way of resem- 
blance, fitness, correlation, or even of con- 
trast; as, allegiance in the subject ansioers 
io protection on the part of the prince. 

As in water face ansvia-eth to face, so the heart of 
man to man. Prov. xxvii. ig. 

Sizar, a word still used in Cambridge, ansrvers to 
a servitor in Oxford. S^zvift. 

(c]) To act or to be moved in accordance 
with or in obedience to. 

Do the strings answer to thy noble hand? Dryden. 
—To ansioer with,^ to deal with by way of 
answer; to answer. 

AVell hast thou an severed with him, Radogan. 

Greene. 

Answer (an'ser), n. [A. Sax. andswara, an 
answer; Icel. andsvar, annsvar, an answer. 
The A, Bax. lias also midwyrde, lit, back- 
word, like Goth, andavaurd, G. antwort. 
See Answer, u.^.] 1 . A reply; that which 
is said, written, or done, in return to a call, 
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question, argument, challenge, allegation, 
petition, prayer, or addi-ess. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. Prov. xv. 1. 

I called him, but he gave me no answer. Cant. v. 6, 

2 . An account to be rendered to justice. 

Re will call yon to so hot an anssver for it. Shak. 

3 . Specifically, in law, a counter-statement j 
of facts in a course of pleadings; a confiita- ! 
tion of what the other party has alleged. — j 

4 . A solution, the result of a mathematical | 

operation. — 5 . Something done in return i 
for, or in consequence of, something else ; i 
reparation; retaliation; retribution. j 

Great the slaughter is I 

Here made by the Roman ; great the ansreer be ! 

Britons must take. Shak. j 

And so extort from us j 

That which we have done, whose ansTivr would be | 
death i 

Drawn on by torture, Shak. 

6. In fencing, the coming in or striking in s 
return, after haAing parried or received a 1 
hit. ■ 

I had a pass ivith him, rapier, scabbard, and all . . , ; 
and on. the anszver, he pays you as surely as your ^ 
feet hit the ground. Shak. ; 

Syn. Reply, rejoinder, i‘c.sponse, retort. j 
Answerable (an'’ser-a-bl), a. 1. Capable of : 
lieing answered ; admitting of a reply, u.'^u- j 
ally imitiyiiig that the answer may be satis- | 
factory, r 

Unanswerable is a boastful word. His best rea- , 
sons are ansiveraile : his worst are noteworthy of | 
being answered. feremy Collier. \ 

2 . Obliged to give an account, or liable to } 

be called to account; obliged or liable to | 
indemnify; amenable; responsible; as, an ! 
agent is answerable to his principal. | 

A\’'in any man argue that . . . ho cannot be justly 1 
punished, but is answera.^de only to God? SwiYt. | 

3 . Correspondent ; agreeing; in confonnity; j 

suitable ; proportionate ; equal. [Obsoles- ; 
cent.] j 

It was but such a likeness as an imperfect glass i 
doth fivit—ansztieraole enough in some fe.atures", but • 
erring in others. Sir P. Sidney. j 

Had the valour of the soldiers been apsszreralde, l:e ' 
had reached that year, as was thought, the utmost 
bounds of Britain, ^ Milton. 

Henee~ 4 . Comparable. [Riire.] 

This revelation . . , was anszverable to that of the 
apostle to the Thessalonians. Milton. 

Answerableness (aiTser-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of ]»eing answerable, liable, respon- 
sible, or correspondent. * The correspond- ! 
eiicy and ansiverablcness Avhieh is between ' 
this bridegroom and his spouse.’ Ear mar. ‘ 
Answerably (an's6r-a-bli), adr. In due prtt- 
portion, correspondence, or conformity; suit- ; 
ably, I 

Continents have rivers answerably larger th.an j 
islands. Brerezvood, i 

Answerer (aiTser-er), n. One avIio answers, j 
In school disputations, one Avho answered a | 
question proposed, supporting a particular j 
view ; a respondent or replier. See Re pliee. i- 

.\t an act of the commencement the apisst'crer gave I 
for his question that an tiristocracy was better than 
a monarchy. Bacon. 

Answer-jobber (an's< 5 r-jo]/er), a. One wlio 
makes a business of writing ansAvers. 

AVhat disgust.s me from having anytliing to do with 
this race of anszoer -Jobbers, is, tluit they have t\o 
sort of conscience in their dealing. Swift. 

Answerless (an'scr-les), a. Having no an- 
swer, or incapable of being answered. 
Byron. 

Answerlessly (an's6r-les-li), adv. In an au- 
swerless manner; in a way that cannot be 
answered ; in a Avay of insufficient answer. 
‘Answered indeed; but, as he said, answer- 
lessly.’ Bp. Hall. 

An’t t (an't). A contraction of an it, that is, 

1 if it See An. 
i An’t (ant). Same as Ain't. 

Ant (ant), n. [ITom A. Sax. cemete, an 
emmet aunt, from L, amita). See 
Emmet.] An emmet; a pismire; a h^- 
menopterous insect of the family Fonni- 
cidfe and genus Formica. Ants live in 
communities, and the internal economy of 
their nest or hillock presents an extraor- 
dinary example of the results of combined 
industry. Each community consists of males 
Avith four Avings; of females much larger 
than the males, and possessing Avings only 
during the pairing season; and of barren 
females, othenvise called neuters, Avorkers, 
or nurses, destitute of Avings. The females 
i lay their eggs in parcels of six or more, 
i The males and females desert the nest soon 
j after becoming perfect. The male, like the 
I drone-bee, becomes useless after irapregnat- 
! ing the female. The grubs spin a cocoon, 
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I and become pupie, Avhich resemble barley- 
I corns, and are popularly taken for eggs. 

! Under* the names of ants’ brood, ants’ eggs, 

! they are an article (»f import in some north- 
ern countries for making formic add; dis- 
' solved in Avater, they are used for vinegar 
' in Norway, The young gnib.s are fed by 
: the females and l>y the nurses, who are also 
the formers of the streets and galleries, Ac. , 
of tlie colony, and the performers general^' 
of the Avork of tlie eomnmnity. There are 
many species of ants, from the operations 
they perform called mining-ants, c.arpen- 
ters, inasoibs, A'c. Tlie favoinlte food of 
ants is honey, jxjrticiilariy honey-doAv e.x- 
creted by aphides; but they also live 011 
fruits, inseet.s and their larvas and tni dcatl 
birds and mammals. They are torpid, in 
Avinter. Ants are bolder than any animal 
of the same size. Those of the same or dif- 
feivnt si»ecies luiA'e pitched buttles, and 
capture sIuats or talce larA-ai from other 
nests. Borne species h;tve stings, otlier-s 
squirt tuit an irritant iluid (formic acid). 
There are a dozen British sikhIcs, tlie 
I'lrgest being tlie Formica rtrfa, the red or 
horse ant, I- inch long, Avhich raises In'lls 
nearly as large as a shiall liay-c(tck. The 
name aut is also given to insects of the 
iieuropterous genus Termes. Bee TERMITES. 
Ant (ant), n. A native name in some parts 
of India for a credit account. 

Anta (an''ta), 'n. The Brazilian native name 
of tlie criiiimon or American tapir (Tapirvs 
amerimnus). 

Anta (anTa), n. pL Antse (an'te). [L. a a fee; 
connected Avlth ante, before, Gr. anti, 
again.st ,3 In arch, a pilaster, e'.specially a 
pilaster in certain positions, as on each side 
of a door or standing opposite a pillar; more 
specifically, the species of pilaster or pillar 
used in Greek and Roman architecture to 
teminate the side walls of temples when 
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they are prolonged beyond the face of the 
end Avails. A portico in antis is formed 
AAlieii the side walls are prolonged in this 
A\-ay and Avhen columns stand betAveen the 
ant£e. 

Antacid ( ant-asid), n. [Gr. anti, against, 
and E. flad.] Injihar. an alkali, ora remedy 
h)r acidity in the stomach. Dyspepsia and 
diarrhcea are the diseases in Avhich antacids 
are chiefly employed. The principal ant- 
acids in use are potash, soda, ammonia, mag- 
nesia, lime, and their carbonates. 

Antacid (ant-asid), a. Gounteracting acid- 
ity. . 

Antacrid (ant-ak'rid), n. [Gr. anti, against, 
and E. That Avhieh corrects acri- 

mony of the sec;retioiis. 
Antag0ge(an-ta-g6'je.), n. [Gv.aiiti, against, 
and ago, to drive.] Same as Antanagogc 
(which see). 

Antagonism, (an-tag'd-nizm), n. [G-r. ati- 
tagOnisma, a struggle.] Tiic act of contend- 
ing against; opposition of action; counter- 
action or contrariety of thing.s or principles. 

And, toppling over all antayi'opii.s'pft, 

So waxe'U in pride, that I believed myself 
U nconquerable. Tennyson . 

Antagonist (an-tag'o-nist), n. [Gr. anfago- 
nistes—anti, against, and agOnistes, a cham- 
pion, a combatant, from agCin, a contest 
(whence a^ojiy). j 1 , One who contends Avith 
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another in combat or in argument; an op- 
ponent; a competitor; an adversary. * An- 
tagonists ot Heaven’s mighty king.’ 3Hlton, 

^ Our antagonists in these controversies.’ 
£p. Hooker.— 2. In a7iat. a muscle which 
acts in opposition to another; as, a, Jlexor, 
which bends a part, is the antagonist of an 
exte'/isor, which easte-ncls it— Adversary, An- 
tagonist, Enemy. See ADVERSARY. 
Antagonist (an-tag'6-nist), a. Counteract- 
ing; opposing; combating; as, an antago^i- 
ist muscle. The flexors and extensors of a 
limb are antagonist muscles, as also the ab- 
ductors and adductors. 

Antagonistic, Antagonistical ( an-tag'o- 
nist'hk, an-tag'6-nist''ik-al ), a. Contending 
against; acting in opposition; opposing; 
opposite; antagonist. 

Their valours are not yet so combatant, 

Or truly antagonistic, as to fight. JS. yonson. 

Antagonistic ( an-tag ' d-nist"ik ), n. Some- 
thing that acts as in an antagonistic manner; 
specifically, a muscle whose action counter- 
acts that of another. 

lxi aHato7ny those muscles are termed antagonis- 
tics which are opposed to others in their action, as 
the extensors to the flexors, &c. Brands and Cox. 

Antagonistically ( an-tag' o-nis "tik-al-li), 
adv. In an antagonistical manner. 
Antagonize (an-tag'd-niz), v.i pret. & pp. 
antagonized; ppr. antagonizing. [Gr. an- 
tagonizomai, to contend against,] To con- 
tend against; to act in opposition. 

The effect does not depend on a single principle, 
but on two antagonizing principles, y. A. Mitt. 

Antagonyt (an-tag'6-ni), n. [Gr, antagdnia 
against, and agoyiia, a contest.] Con- 
test; opposition. 'The incommunicable 
antagony that is between Christ and Belial.' 
Milton. 

Antal (ant'al), n. A nine-measure of about 
116 gallons, used in the Tokay district of 
Hungary. 

Antalgic (an-tal'jik), n. [Gr. a^iti, against, 
and mgos, pain.] A medicine to alleviate 
pain; an anodyne. 

Antalgic (an-tarjik), (». [See noun.] Alle- 
viating pain; anodyne. [Rare.] 

Antalkali, Antalkaline (ant-al'ka-li orant- 
al'ka-H, ant-al 'ka-lin), n. [Gr. aiit for anti, 
against, and E. alhati.'l A substance which 
neutralizes an alkali, and is used medicin- 
ally to counteract an alkaline tendency in 
the system. All true acids have this power; 
the so-called carbonic acid, which does not 
possess it, being properly an anhydride. 
Antalkaline (ant-al'ka-lin), a. Having the 
property of neutralizing alkalies. 
Antanaclasis (ant-an'a-kla"sis), 7i. [Gr., a 
bending or breaking back—uu^i, against, 
anu, back, and klasis, from Idao, to break.] 
1. In rhet. a figure which consists in repeat- 
ing the same word in a different sense; as, 
whilst we live, let us live; learn some craft 
when young, that when old you may live 
without craft— 2. In gram, a repetition of 
words beginning a sentence after a long par- 
enthesis ; as, ' shall that heart (which not 
only feels them, but which has all motions 
of life placed in them), shall that heart,’ &c. 
Antanagoge (ant-aii'a-g6"je), n. [Gr. anti, 
against, and anagoge, a taldng up. See 
Anagoge.] In rhet a figure which consists 
in replying to an adversary by way of re- 
crimination; as, when the accusation of one 
party is unanswerable, the accused person 
charges him with the same or some other 
crime. 

Antaphrodisiac (ant-afro-diz"i-ak), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, mdaphrodisios, venereal, from 
Aphrodite, YenuB.] Antivenereal ; having 
the quality of e.xtinguishing or lessening 
venereal desire. 

Antaphrodisiac (ant-afro-diz"i-ak), n. A 
medicine that lessens or extinguishes the 
venereal appetite. 

Antaphroditic (ant-afro-dit"ik), n. and a. 
[Gr. See ANTAPHRODISIAC.] Same as An- 
taphi'odisiac. 

Antapoplectic (ant-ap'6-plek"tik), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. apoplectic. ] Efficacious 
against apoplexy. 

Antarchism (ant-ar'kizm), n, [Gr. anti, and 
arche, government,] Opposition to all gov- 
ernment, or restraint of individuals by law. 
[Rare.] 

Antarchist (ant-hr'kist), n. One who op- 
poses all social government, or control of 
individuals by law. [Rare.] 

Antarchistic, Antarchistical (ant-fir-kis'- 
tik, ant-iir-kis'tik-al), a. Opposed to all 
human government. [Rare.] 

Antarctic (ant-ark'tik), a. [L. antarcticiLs, 


Gr. antarktikos—anti, against, and os, 
the north, properly the Bear, a northern 
constellation. See Arctic.] Opposite to 
the northern or arctic pole; relating to the 
southern pole or to the region near it, and 
applied especially to a circle parallel to the 
equator and distant from the pole 23“ 28', 
the line between light and darkness when 
the sun is on the tropic of Capricorn. Thus 
we say the antarctic pole, antarctic circle, 
antarctic current, Antarctic Ocean, or ant- 
arctic region. 

Antares (ant-ar'ez), n. The Ai’abic name 
of a Scorpii, a star of the first magnitude, 
and the principal star of the constellation 
Scorpio; called also the Scorpion’s Heart 

Antarthritic (ant-ar-thrit'ik), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, and arthritis, gout.] Counteract- 
ing the gout. 

Antarthritic (ant-ar-thrit'ik), n. A remedy 
which cures or alleviates the gout. 

Antasthmatic (ant-ast-mat'ik), a. [Gr, 
anti, against, and asthma, asthma.] Fitted 
to relieve asthma. 

Antasthmatic (ant-ast-mat'ik), n. A remedy 
for asthma, 

Antatrophic (an-ta-trof'ik), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, and atrophia, a wasting away.] 
Efficacious against atrophy or consump- 
tion. 

Antatrophic (an-ta-trof'ik), n. A medicine 
for the cure of atrophy or consumption. 

Ant-bear (ant'bar), n. A name sometimes 
given to the larger species of ant-eaters. 



Ant-bear [Myrtnecophaga Jtibaia). 


but generally restricted to 3{yrmecophaga 
jubata, a native of the warmer parts of 
South America. It is from 4 to 6 feet in 
^ length from the tip of the long, slender, 
toothless muzzle to the origin of the black, 
bushy tail, which is about two feet long. 

1 The body is covered with long hair, parti- 
cularly along the neck and back. There are 
four strong curved claws on the fore feet, 
and it has five on the hind ones. With these 
claws it tears down the ant-hills and sweeps 
the ants into its mouth with its long exten- 
I sile glutinous tongue, au action that can be 
I repeated with marvellous rapidity. It is a 
I harmless and solitary animal, and spends 
most of its time in sleep. Called also Tam- 
anoir and Ch^eat Ant-eater. 

Ant-bird (antffiCrd), n. A name common to 
the members of the family Formicariidse 
(which see). 

Ant-catcber (ant'kach-6r), n. Same as Ant- 
thrush (which see). 

Ante (an'te). [L. ante, before, locally or in 
time, akin to Gr, anti, against; A. Sax. and 
Icel, prefix and-, an- (as in answer), Goth. 
and (prep, and prefix), anda- (prefix), &c.] 
A Latin preposition much used in the 
composition of English words, especial y in 
words from the Latin language. It signifies 
before in place or time.— meridiem, 
before mid-day, usually contracted a.m. 
Ant4 (an'te), a. [For Fr. enU, pp. of er ter, 
to engraft.] Ingrafted : a term extensively 
used by foreign heralds, hut employed by 
British heralds only in the cases of the 
arms of King Philip, consort of Queen Mary, 
and of the royal arms, as they were borne 
during the time our kings were also sove- 
reigns of Hanover. 

Anteact (an'te-akt), n. [L. ante, before, and 
E. act.} A preceding act. Bailey. 

Anteal (an'te-al), a. Being before or in 
front. [Rare.] 

Ant-eater (ant'et-6r), n. A name sometimes 
given to mammals of various genera that 
prey chiefly on ants, but usually confined 
to the edentate genus Myrmecophaga. In 
this genus the whole head is remarkably 
elongated, the jaws are perfectly destitute 
of teeth, and the mouth is furnished with a 
long, narrow, cylindrical, extensile tongue 
covered with glutinous saliva, by the aid of 
which the animals secure their insect prey. 


The eyes are particularly small, the ears short 
and round, and the legs, especially the an- 
terior, very robust, and furnished with long, 
compressed, acute nails, admirably adapted 
for breaking into the ant-hills. The most 
remarkable species is the Myrmecophaga 
jubata, or ant-bear (which see). Two other 
species, if. Tamandua or Tamandua tetra- 
daetyla, and if. didactyla or Cyclothurus 
didactylus, are smaller in size, have a less 
elongated snout, and are adapted for climb- 
ing trees in quest of the insects on which 
they feed, their prehensile tails standing 
them in good stead in such forays. All are 
natives of South America. The name ant- 
eater is also given to the pangolins (see 
Pangolin), and to the aardvark. (SeeORYC- 
tbropus.) The Echidnee of Australia are 
sometimes called porcupine ant-eaters. See 
Echidna. See also Myrmecobius. 
Antebrachial (an-te-bra'ki-al), a. [L. ante, 
before, and braohium, the arm.] In anat. 
of or pertaining to the fore-arm ; usually, 
but less correctly, written AntibracMal. 
Antecedaneous (an'te -se-da"ne-us), a. 
[From antecede.} Antecedent; preceding 
in time. ‘ Capable of antecedaneous prool* 
Barrow. 

Antecede (an-te-sed'), v. t [L. ante, before, 
and cedo, to go. See Cede. ] To go before 
in time; to precede. 

It seems consonant to reason that the fabric of the 
world did not long antecede its motion, Sir M. Hctle, 

Antecedence (an-te-se'dens), n, 1. The act 
or state of going before in time; precedence. 
Sir M. Hale. —2. In astron. an apparent 
motion of a planet toward the west, or con- 
trary to the order of the signs. 
Antecedency (an-te-se'den-si), n. Same as 
Antecedence. 

Unity is before any multiplied number. Which 
antecedency of unity he (Dionysius) applietb unto the 
Deity. Bp. Hacket. 

Antecedent (an-te-se'dent), a. Going before 
in time; prior; anterior; preceding; as, an 
event antecedent to the deluge. In med. 
{a) Antecedent signs, the precursory symp- 
toms of a disease, (b) Antecede^it cause, the 
exciting cause of a disease.— Syn, Prior, an- 
terior, preceding, previous, foregoing. 
Antecedent (an-te-se'dent), n. 1, One who 
or that which goes before in time or place. 
He’s everything indeed ... 

My antecedent or my gentleman-usher. Massinger. 

I 2. In gram, the noun to which a relative or 
other pronoun refers ; as, Solomon was the 
prince who built the temple, where the word 
prince is the antecedent of who.—Z. In logic, 
(a) that member of a hypothetical or condi- 
tional proposition which contains the con- 
dition, and which is introduced by if or 
some equivalent word or words ; as, if the 
sun is fixed, the earth must move. Here 
the first and conditional proposition is the 
antecedent, the second the coiisequent. (p) 
The premises of a syllogism taken together. 
4. In math, the first of two terms of a ratio, 
or that which is compared with the other. 
Thus if the ratio be that of 2 to 3, or of a to 
6; then 2 or a is the antecedent.—^, pi. The 
earlier events of a man’s life ; previous 
course, conduct, action, or avowed prin- 
ciples. 

We have learned lately to speak of men’s antece- 
dents: the phrase is newly come up; and it is com- 
mon to say, * If we would know what a man really 
now is, we must know his antecedents,’ that is, what 
he has been in past time. jdbp. Trench. 

AntecedeHtal (an'te-se-clen"tal), a. Relat- 
ing to what is antecedent or goes before.— 
Antecedental method, a branch of general 
geometrical proportion, or universal com- 
parison of ratios. 

Antecedently (an-te-se'dent-li), adv. Pre- 
viously; at a time preceding. 

We consider him antecedently to his creation, while 
he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only 
in the number of possibilities. South. 

Antecessor (an-te-ses'er), n. [L. See An- 
tecede.] 1. One who goes before; a leader; 
a principal. ‘A venerable regard not in- 
ferior to any of his antecessors.’ Wood. 
‘Much higher than any of its antecessors.’ 
Carlyle. [Now rare, ]~-2.t A title given to 
those who excelled in any science, and to 
professors of civil law.— 3.t In law, one that 
possessed land before the present possessor; 
an ancestor. 

The antecessor w'as most commonly he that pos- 
sessed the lands in King Edward’s time before the 
Conquest. Brady. 

Ante-Chamber (an'te-cham-ber), n. [Prefix 
ante, before, and chamber.] A chamlier or 
apartment before the chief apartment, to 


Fate, far, fat, fall; ‘ me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biiH; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; y, Sc. fey. 
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which it leads, and in wiiicli persons wait ; 
for audience. : 

They both ^vere cast into the dung;eon’s gloom, 
That dismal anU<hamber of the tomb. i 

Lonizfellcw, 

Ante-chapel (an''te-chap-el), n. The vesti- i 
hnle or apartment through which a chapel | 
' is entered ; a narfehex. T. WartO'ii. 
Ante-cursor (an-te-ker'ser), n. , ,[L. ante, 
before, and cursor, a runner, from curro, to 
run. See Course.] One who runs before ; 
a forerunner; a harbinger. Bwiley., 
Antedate (an'te-dat), n. [Prefix mite, be- 
fore, and date.] 1. Prior date; a date an- 
tecedent to another. -“2.1 Foretaste; anti- 
cipation.. 

Why hath, not my soul these apprehensions, these 
presages, these changes, those antedaies, those jeal- 
ousies, those suspicions of a sin, as well as my body 
of a sickness? Donne. 

Antedate (an'te-chit), v.t. pret. & pp. ante- 
dated; ppr. antedating. 1. To date before 
the true time, or beforehand ; to give an 
earlier date than the real one to; thus, to 
antedate a deed or bond is to give it a date 
anterior to the true time of its execution.— 

2. To anticipate ; to experience, or to give 
effect to, something before it is due or ex- 
pected. ‘And antedate the bliss above.' 
Pope. 

■ .No hostile hand can mi&dats my doom. :■ Pe/e. 
Antediluvial (an'te-di-lu'Ti-al), «. Same as 
Antediluvian. 

Antedilii'Vlan(a.nTe-di-lu''’vd-an), a. [L. 
before, and dmmvmn, a ^ood.] Before the 
flood or deluge ' ill 'Noah’s: time; .existing, 
happening, or relating, to,, what happened 
before the deluge.. ‘ The. antediluvian earth. ' 
Woodward. ‘ Antediluvia^i chronology.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Antediluvian (anTe-di4fi"vi-aii), n. One 
who lived before the deluge. ‘ The longevity 
et the mitedilxmians.* Bentley. 

Ante-factt (an'te-fakt), That which pre- 
figures a fact before it occurs. [Rare. ] 

There is a proper sacrifice in the Lord's supper, 
to exhibit Christy's death in the post-fact, as there 
was a sacrifice to prefigure, in the old law, the a^tie- 
f act,— 'Copie of the Proceedings qf some Divines, 1641. 

Antefixse, Antefixes ( an-te-flks’e, an-te- 
flks'ez), n. pi [L. ante, before, and fixus, 
fixed.] In class, arch.: (a) upright orna- 



ments, generally of marble or terra cotta, 
at the eaves of a tiled roof opposite the end 
of each ridge of tiling to conceal the Join- 
ings of the tiles. (&) Ornaments in the shape 
of animals' heads or other figures placed 
below the eaves of a building, and through 
the moutlis or other perforations of which 
the water from the roof is allowed to escape. 

Anteflexion _(an-te-flek''shon), 71. [L. ante, 
liefore, and fiecto, jlexum, to bend.] In ob- 
stetrics, a forward inclination of the body 
of the uterus, without displacement of the 
os uteri. 

Ant-egg (ant'eg), n. One of a quantity of 
little umite bodies found in the hillocks of 
ants, usually supposed to be their eggs, but 
really the young brood in the state of larvm 
or pupae. 

Antejuramentiim ( an-te-J u'ra-men"tum ), 

71. [L. ante, before, and jaramcntum, an 
oath, from juro, to swear.] In law, an oath 
taken by the accuser and accused before any 
trial or purgation. The accu.ser swore that 
he would prosecute, and the accused had to 
swear on the day of ordeal that he was in- 
nocent. Whartmi. 

Antelope (amte-lop), n, [Origin doubtful. 
Some derive it from a Gr. antholops, an 
antelope, supposed to be compounded of 
anthos, a flower, and ops, an eye.] A name 
applied to many species of ruminant mam- 
mals closely resembling the deer in general 
appearance, but essentially different in 
nature from them. The antelopes are in- 
cluded with the sheep and o.xen in the sec- 
tion Cavicornia or ‘hollow-horiunr rumi- 
nants. Their horns, unlike tho.se of tlie j 
deer, are not deciduous, )>ut are permanent, ' 
each consisting essentially of a process of | 
the frontal bone— the core of the horn— i 


covered by a sheath of horny material. • 
Their horns are never branched as those of : 
the deer usually are; tliey are, however, ; 
often twisted spirally, and may be borne by ; 
both sexes. They are found in greatest i 
number and variety in Africa, from wliieli 
coiitmeiit deer, with one or two exceptions, ■ 
are entirely absent. Among the antelopes . 
we may mention the chamois, the saiga (the j 
only two European species), the gazelle, the j 
addax, the eland, the koodoo, the gnu, the f 
sasin or Indian antelope, and the prong- j 
buck of America. By some naturalists they 
are formed into a family (Antilopida*) or ; 
sub-family (Antilopina) divided into genera, ; 
by others almost the whole of them'are in- ! 
eluded in the genus Autilope. j 

Antelucan (an-te-lu'kan), a. [L. ant eh:- ; 
cauus—ante, before, and 1}(X, light.] Being ; 
before light ; preceding tlie dawn ; specili' | 
cally applied to assemblies «jf Christians, j 
in ancient times held before light in the | 
morning, eitl'ier to escape persecution, (.-r j 
to commemorate the liour of the resuiTcc- 
tion. 

.Anieiucan worship po.ssibly having reference to 
.the .ineffahle mystery of the resurrection— all the 
evangelists agreeing ' that it w.as very early in the 
niorhiijg, and one saying ‘while it was yet d.ark.’ 

i)e Qnincey. 

Antemeridiail (an'te-me-rul"i-an ), a . [Pre- 
fix a/ofe, before, and 'meridian.] Being be- 
fore noon ; pertaining to the forenoon.’ 
AnteinetiC (ant-e-metTk), a. [Prefix anti, 
agitinst, and emetic.] Bcstraiiiing or allay- 
ing vomiting. 

.AjaieiEetic Oant-e-metlk), 7 i, A medicine 
which checks vom.lting. 

.Ante-mosaic (anTe-m6-za"ik]», a. [Prefix 
ante, before, and 3Iosaic, relating to Moses.] 
Existing, .happening, enacted, or instituted 
before the time of Sloses. 

AnteiHuaidaiie (an-te-niinridan), a. [L. aiite, 
before, and mimdus, the ■ world. ] .Being 
before the creation of The world, ‘The 
supreme, ' great, miteimmdane Father ! ' 
Yowig. 

Antemural (an-te-m.fl.'ral), n. [L. mitemu- 
■mfe— ante, 'before, and murus, a wall.] A 
barbacan or outwork in a castle, consisting 
of a strong Iiigh wall, with turrets in front 
of the gate for defending the entrance. 
Antenatal (an-te-naTal),’®. [L. ante, before, 
and 7iatalis, pertaining to birth.] Existing, 
or happening, previous to birth. 

And many an antenatai tomb 

Where biitterfli.es dream of the life to come. 

Sheiie}'' " 

Antenati (an-te-nfi'ti), 71. pi. [L., from ante, 
before, and 7iati, pi of natus, born.] Those 
born before a certain time, as before mar- 
riage.; specifically, in English laic, a term 
applied to Scotsmen born be.fore the acces- 
sion of James I. to the English crown, who 
were considered aliens. The Post-nati, or 
those bom after the Union, claimed, the 
rights of native subjects of the English 
crown. 

Antenicene (aii-te-nfsen),. a. '['Prefix mite, 
before, and AHcene, from Mce oirAUcma, a 
city in Asia Minor.] Anterior to the first 
council. of Nice, held in the year 325; as, an- 
tenicene faith, ' 

Antenna (an-ten'na), n. pi. Antenns (an- 
ten'ne). [L. antenna, a sail-yard; in new 
Latin the feeler or horn of an insect] A 
hornlike, jointed, very flexible and sensitive 



filament, proceeding by a ball-and-socket 
joint from the head in insects, Crustacea, 
and myriapotls, between the angle of the 


mouth and the eyes. In insects, Arachnida, 
and :Myriapod.% there is one pair ; in Crus- 
tacea there are two pairs. The vnriation.s 
in their structure are very great ; they are 
eonsidt-TCil ns the organs of touch and hear- 
ing. In insects they are popularly called 
horns and feelers. 

Antennal (an-teiflnal), a. Belonging to the 
antenmo. 

Antennaria (an-ten-na'ri-a), n. [From an- 
te luia, in reference to the down of tlie pap- 
pus, which is like the antenna> of some 
insects. ] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Composite, nearly allied to Gnaplialium, 
and containing some of the cverinstiugs of 
our gardens. The most common is A. mar- 
ajritueea, or pearly everlasting. 
Antenniferoiis tan-ten-nifer-us), a. Bear- 
ing antenme. 

Antenniform ( an -tenTii-fiuin ), a . Sluipcd 
like aiitemne. 

Antennula (an-teimu-la), a. pi. Antennu- 
Ise (un-ten'mi-le). [Dim. of onteana.] One 
c*f the maxillary feelers or palpus, resemld- 
iiig small antemuc, attached to the jaws 
orilouer lip of luamiibulate in.socis. They 
seem to Ise tactile organs adapted to distin- 
guish b.ods. 

Anteunnle (an-teiiTifd), n. Same as Ante n- 

■nula. . ■ 

Antenuniber (nn-te-mim'ber), n. [.Prefix 
ante, before, and nandg-r.] A number that 
precedes another. Bacon, [ilure.] 
Antenuptial (an-te-nup'shal), a. [.Prefix 
ante, before, and ‘nuptial] Occnrriiig or 
done befctre marriage ; coming licfore mar- 
riage ; preceding marriage; as', an aniemq}- 
tiai agreement; antenuptial children. 
Aiitepagment (an-te-pag'ment), n. An or- 
namented jamb of a door. See Astepag- 

3IENTA. 

Autepagmenta (aiflte-pag-men'Ta), n. pi. 
(L — aute, before, and pagmenia, things 
Joined together, from pag, the root of pan- 
go, ‘pactum, to drive in, fasten.] In anc. 
arch, the three pieces constituting the 
frame of a doorway; Jilso, the janibs or 
moulded architraves of a door. 
Autepasehal (an-te-pas'kal), a. [Prefix 
ante, hetoie, and paschal] Pertaining to the 
time before Easter. 

The disniive was very early in the church concern- 
ing tile observation o"f Easter; one point whereof 
wa.s, concerning the ending of the aiitefosschat fast. 

R, IVelson. 

Antepastt (anTe-past), n. [1. ante, before, 
and pastum, fed.] A foretaste; something 
taken before the proper time. [Bare.] 

Were we to expect our bJiss only in the satiating 
our appetites, it might be reasonable, by frequent 
arfepetsis, to ©.Mcite our gust for that profuse per- 
petual meal. Dr. H. More. 

Aiitependlxim(aii-te-pen'di-iim), n. [L. ante, 
before, and pendo, to hang.] The hanging 
with which the front of an altar is covered, 
frequently made of the richest silk or velvet, 
and ornamented with the most costly and 
elaborate embroidery; the frontal, 

I saw the ti7:tefeftdiitfn of the altar designed for 
the fastious chapel of St. Lorenao. Smoliett. 

A young wotiian who would get up at five o’clock 
in the morning to embroider an attUpeKdiiofi, and 
neglect the housekeeping. d/nr.r Pr.7ddou. 

Antepenult, Antepenultuna (aii'te-pe- 
nult, aiiTc-pe-imr'ti-ma), n. [L. ante, be- 
fore, pene, tilmost, and ultimus, last.] The 
last syllable of a word e.xcept two, as syl in 
iiiotinsgllable. 

Antepenultimate (anTG-pe-niiTTi-mrit), a. 
Pertaining to the last syllable but two. 
Antepenultimate (aiiT6-pc-niil"ti-mrit), ??. 
The antepenult. 

Antepileptic (ant-epi-lep'’'tik), a. [Gr. ernti, 
against, and ipileptiJcos, epileptic.] Besist- 
ing or curing epilepsy. 

Antepileptic (ant-epi-Iep'Tik), u. A remedy 
for epilepsy. 

Antepiiepticai (ant-epi-lep''tik-al), a. Same 
as Andepileptic. Sir T. Browne. 
Anteponet (aiflte-pon), v.t. pret. & pp. unte- 
poned; ppr. antepaning. [L. antepono— 
ante, before, and pono, to place,] To set 
before. Bailey. 

Anteport (anTe-port), 71 . [L, ante, before, 
and -portus, a pmi.] An outer port or har- 
bour. 

Ante-portico (an-te-P(n*Ti-kd), u. [Prefix 
ante, before, and purtieo.] An outer porch 
or vestibule. 

Anteposition (anTe-pr>-zf'shon), -n. [Prefix 
ante, before, and position.] Tn gram, the 
placing of a word before auuther,' which, by 
ordinary rules, ought tu follow it 
Anteprandial(an-'t,v-praii'di-nl), cG [L. ante, 
I before, and prandinni, a meal, a dinner.] 
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Belating to the time before dinner; occur* 
ring before dinner. 

Antepredicament ( an'te-pre-dik"a-ment ), 
n. [Prefix ante, before, and predicament.} 
In lotjic, a prerequisite to a full under* 
standing of the predicaments and catego- 
ries, such as a definition of common terms. 
Anterides (au-terd-den), n.^Z. [L.] Inarch. 
buttresses for strengthening a wail. 
Anterior (an-tS'ri-er), a. [L., a comparative 
from ante.] 1. Before in time; prior; ante- 
cedent; preceding in time.— 2. Before, or in 
front, in place; as, the anterior lobes of the 
brain, the anterior intercostal nerve, &c. 
Anteriority (an-te''ri-or'''i-ti), n. The state 
of being anterior, preceding, or in front; a 
state of being before in time or situation; 
priority. 

Our poet could not have seen the prophecy of 
Isaiah, because he lived loo or 150 years before that 
prophet; and this anteriority of time makes this i 
passage the more observable. Pofe. ' 

Anteriorly (an-teh-i-er-li), ado. In an an- ! 
terior manner; before. | 

Anteroom (an'te-rbm), n. [Prefix ante, be- ; 
fore, and room.] A room lief ore or in front 
of another; an ante-chamher. 
Antero-posterior (an''te-r6-pos-te'''ri-er), a, 
[L. anterior, from ante, before, andposfenbr, 
from post, behind. 3 In a direction from be- 
hind forward ; as, an antero-posterior com- 
pression of the skull. Oioen. 
imtes (an'tez), n.pl. In arch, same as Antoe. 
See Anta, 

Ante-solarium ( an'te-so-la"ri-um ), n. [ L. 
ante, before, and solarium (which see).] A 
balcony facing the sun. 

Ante-Stature t (an-te-stat'ur), n. In /ori. 
a small intrencliment or work formed of 
palisades or sacks of earth. 

Ante-stomach (an'te-stum-ub), n. [Prefix 
ante, before, and stomach.] A cavity which 
leads into the stomach, as the crop in birds. 
Ante-temple (au'te-teni-pl), n. [Prefix ant-e, 
before, and temjde ] The 'vestibule or iiar- 
thex of a churcb ; also the nave (as being 
before the chancel or sanctuary). 
Anteversion (an-te-ver'shon), n. [L. a}ite, 
before, and verto, versiiin, to turn.] Dis- 
placement of the uterus, in which the fundus 
is turned to-vvard the pubes, whilst its ori- 
fice is towards the sacrum: opposed to re- 
trooer&ion. 

Antevertt (an'te-vert), v.t. [L. aiiteverto— 
ante, before, and verto, to turn.] To pre- 
vent; to avert. 

To antevert some great danger to the public, . . . 
we may and must disclose our knowledge of a close 
■wickedness. Bj>. Hall. 

Antliaemorriiagic (ant'he-mor-aj"ik), a. 
[Gr. anti, against, liaima, blood, and rheo, 
to flow,] An epithet applied to a medicine 
used to check hemorrhage. 

Anthelion (ant-lieli-on), n. pi. Authelia 
(ant-hefii-a), [G-r, anti, opposite to, and 
helios, the sun.] A luminous ring, or rings, 
seen by an observer, especially in alpine 
and polar regions, around the shadow of 
his head, projected on a cloud or fog bank, 
or on grass covered with dewq 50 or GO yards 
distant, and opposite the sun when rising 
or setting. It is due to the diffraction of 
light. 

AntheliX (ant'he-liks), n. [Gr. anti, oppo- 
site to, and helix, a spiral.] An eminence 
on the cartilage of the ear, situated before, 
or more properly within the helix, and con- 
sisting, at its upper part, of two ridges, 
which unite as they descend, the inner cir- 
cular ridge of the external ear, 
AnthelmintMc, Anthelmintic (an-thei- 
min'thik, an-thel-min'^tik), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, and hehnins, helminthos, a worm.] 
In oned. destroying or expelling worms in 
the intestines. 

Anthelminthic, Anthelmintic (an-thel- 
miu'thik, an-thel-inin'tik), n. A vermifuge; 
a remedy for worms in the intestines, as oil 
of turpentine. 

Anthem (an 'them), n. [0. E. antempne, 
antemne, antefne, anterne, antem>, <fcc,, 
A. Sax, antefen, an anthem; Er. antienne, 
Pr. antifena, antlfona, L.L, antiphona, all 
from Gr, antlphoaon, an antiphon, from 
antipkonos, sounding against, or alternately 
~~anti, against, andp7n>ne,sound,tlievoiee.] 

A hymn sung in alternate parts; in modern 
usage, a sacred tune or piece of music set 
to words taken from the Psalms or other 
parts of the Scriptures, first introduced into 
church service in Elizabeth’s reign ; a de- 
veloped motet. The anthem maj’- be for one, 
two, or any number of voices, but seldom 
exceeds five parts, and may or may not have 
an organ accompaniment written for it. 


Anthemion (an-the'mi-on), n. [Gr., from 
anthos, a flower.] That ornament or orna- 
mental series used in Greek and Bomaii 
decoration, W'hich is derived from floral 
forms, more especially the honeysuckle. It 
w’as much used for the ornamentation of 




Anthemion, from pediment of temple, Phigalia. 

antefixffi and friezes in architecture, and for 
interior decoration; also for the painted 
decoration of fictile vases, and for the bor- 
ders of dresses. The so-called honeysuckle 
is alternated generally with some other 
floral form. 

Anthemis (an'the-mis), n. [Gr.,from anthos, 
a flower.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Compositie, sub-order Corymhiferse. A. Co- 
tula is the may-weed or stinking chamomile; 
A. 7iobilis is the common chamomile, found 
in pastures in England. The flowers con- 
tain a hitter principle, which has tonic pro- 
perties, and an aromatic fragrance obtained 
from an essential oil. They are conse- 
quently much used as a light tonic, and 
also as a fomentation or poultice. 

Anthemwise (an'them-wiz), ado. In the 
manner of an anthem; alternately. 

Several quires, placed one over against another, 
and taking the voice by catches, anekemwlse, give 
great pleasure. Bacon. 

Anther (an'ther), n. [Gr. antheros, flowery, 
from anthos, a flower.] In hot the essential 
part of the stamen. It is a capsule (5), com- 
monly with two lobes or cells, each opening 
by a slit or pore when mature, and dis- 
charging a powder, usually 
of a yellow colour, which 
fertilizes the ovules {a) by 
falling or being deposited on ^ 
the stigma(c). The anther is 
generally home at the end 
of a stalk or filament, but it 
is sometimes sessile. Theo- 
retically, it is a contracted 
leaf with its parenchyma 
converted into pollen, and its 
midrib rendered fleshy, and 
connecting the two lobes. 

It is called by Bay the apex, 
and by Malpighi the capsula d b. Anthers. 
staminis. 

Antheral (an'thdr-al), d. Pertaining to 'an- 
thers. 

Anther-dust (an'th6r-dust), n. The dust or 
pollen of an anther. 

Anthericum (an-ther'i-kum), n. [From Gr. 
antherix, antherilm, the stalk of a kind of 
asphodel, from a^ithos, a flower.] A large 
genus of plants, nat. order Liliaceae, with 
racemes or panicles of white flowers. The 
flowers of A. Liliastrum, the St. Bruno’s 
lily, are sweet-scented, and have a dark 
green spot on each segment. 

Antherid (an'th6r-id), n. Same as Anther- 
idvum. 

Antheridian (an-th^r-idfi-an), a. In hot of 
or pertaining to the antheridium ; as, an- 
theridian cells, 

Antheridium (an-ther-id'i-um), n. pi, An- 
theridia (an-ther-idl-a). [A neo-Latin dim. 
from E. anther, and Gr. eidos, form.] In 
hot the organ in cryptogamic plants which 
answers to the anther in phanerogams. It 
is very different in its nature and position 
in the different groups. 

Antheriferous (an-th6r-if er-us),a. [Anther, 
and L. fero, to bear.] In &oi, (a) producing 
anthers, (h) Supporting anthers, as the 
filaments, 

Antheriform (an-thSr'i-form), a. [Anther, 
and Tu. forma, form.] Having the form of 
an anther. , 

Antherogenous (an-ther-oj'en-us), a. [An- 
ther, and Gr. root gen, to produce.] In 
hot a term applied to double flowers, in 
which the anthers are converted into horn- 
like petals, as in the double columbine. 

Antheroid (an'th6r-oid), a. [Anther, and 
Gr. eidos, resemblance.] Resembling an 
anther. 

Antherozoid (an'th6r-o-z6-id), n. [Anther, 
and zooid (which see).] In5ot the minute 
body produced in the antheridium of cryp- 
togams by which the female organs are fer- 


tilized. The antherozoids are slender spiral 
threads with a somewhat thickened apex, 
wliich are produced in the antheridian cells; 
when mature they hurst the cell, and move 
freely about. 

Anthesis (an-the'sis), m. [Gr., from antheo, 
to bloonnfrom nnt/ios, a flower.] The period 
when fiow’'ers expand; the act of expansion 
in a flower. Q'ray. 

AntMarine (an-thi'a-rin), n. See Antiae- 
INE. 

Ant-Hill, Ant-MllocB (antliil, antliil-ok), 
n. A little tumulus or hillock formed by 
ants for their habitation, and composed of 
earth, leaves, twigs, &c. In tropical cli- 
mates the nests of some species of the white 
ant (Termites) are found 12 feet high, in the 
form of pyramids or cones, and from their 
height and number sometimes appear at a 
distance like a small village. See Teemite. 

AntMne (an'thin), n, [Gr. tmt/ios, a flower.] 
Of or pertaining to a flower. 

Anthohian (an-thd'hi-an), n. [Gr. anthos, 
a flower, and bios, life.] A beetle that lives 
on flowers. 

AntHocarpons (an-tho-kfir'pus), a. [Gr. 
a^ithos, a flower, and karpos, fruit.] In hot, 
a term applied to fruits formed by masses 
of inflorescences adhering to each other, as 
the fir-cone, pine-apple, &c. 

Anthochasra (an'tho-ke-ra), 01 . [Gr. anthos, 
a flower, and chairo, to delight in.] A genus 
of Australian insessorial birds, family Meli- 
phagiclie, or honey-suckers, A. metlwora, 
the bush wattle-bird, is found wherever 
there are banksias, in New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. Its notes 
are harsh and peculiar, resembling the sound 
made by a person vomiting, whence its 
local name, Googivarruck. It feeds on the 
blossoms of the banksias. 

Anthocyanin, Anthocyanlne (an-tho-sE- 
an-in), n. [Gr. anthos, a flower, and kyanos, 
blue,] The blue colouring matter of plants. 
See Cyanin. 

AntHodium (an-th6'di-um),n. [Gr. anthodes, 
like flowers, full of floivers— a flower, 
and eidos, likeness, form.] In hot the head 
of flowers of composite plants, as of a thistle 
or daisy. An anthodium is a depressed 
spike, consisting of many distinct flowers 
on a common receptacle, and surrounded by 
a set of floral leaves or bracts, called an 
involucre. 

Antholite (an'tho-lit), [Gr. anthos, a 
flower, and lithos, a stone.] In geol. the 
general name for the impress of the inflor- 
escence of plants on rocks, as on the shales 
of the coal-measures. 

Anthological (an-tho-loj'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to anthology; consisting of beautiful 
extracts, especially from the poets. 

Anthology (an-thoFo-ji), ?i, [Gr. anthologia, 
from anthologos, fiower-gathering--a‘Utao&’, 
a flower, and lego, to gather. Anthologiai 
viere collections of small Greek poems, 
picked out and made up, as it were, into a 
nosegay. ] 1. A discourse on flowers. [Rare. ] 
2. A collection of flowers; a garland. [Rare.] 
S. A collection of beautiful passages from 
authors; a collection of poems or epigrams, 
particularly a collection of such short 
poetical pieces, the work of a large number 
of different Greek or Latin authors.— 4. In 
the Greek Ch. a collection of devotional 
pieces. 

Antholysis (an-thol'i-sis), n. [Or. anthos, 
a flower, and lysis, a breaking up.] In hot. 
the retrograde change of the parts of a 
floral whorl, as the stamens changing more 
or less completely into petals, or the petals 
into sepals. 

Anthomania (an-tho-ma'ni-a), n. [Gr, an- 
thos, a flower, and mania, madness.] An 
extravagant fondness for curious flow'ers. 

Allthoinyla (au-tho-mi'i-a), n. [Gr. anthos, 
a flower, and myia, a fly.] A genus of flies, 
including the cabbage, potato, turnip, beet, 
and lettuce fly. 

Anthomysidse (an-tho-miz'i-de), n. pi [Gr. 
anthos, a flower, and myzo, to murmur. ] A 
division of the Muscida) (flies), composed of 
species having the appearance of common 
flies. The wings are vibratile, the legs of 
moderate size, and the abdomen composed 
'of foTir joints. 

Anthony’s Fire (an'to-niz fir), n. Same as 
Saint Anthony* s Fire. 

Anthophore, Anthophorum (an'tho-fdr, 
aii-thofo-rum), n. [Gr. anthos, a flower, 
and pherem, to bear.] In hot a columnar 
process arising from the bottom of the calyx, 
and having at its apex the petals, stamens, 
and pistil.' ' 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. iey. 
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A2it320pliyllite(aii-thof'll-It),n. [LX.antho~ j 
phyllum, a cluve, from Gi’. anthoa, a flowtT, j 
and phyllon, a leaf. From its colour.] A i 
elove-brown variety of hornblende, occur- 
ring in radiating columnar aggregates; tre- 
molite. 

Aathopliyllitic (an-tliofil-lit'dk), a. Per- 
taining to anthopiiyllite, or containing it. 

liitliorism, AntliorlsMus (an-'thor-izm, 
an-tho-riz'nms), n. [Gr. cmthorimws—cmti, 
opposite, and horismos, a marking out, a 
detinition, from horos, a boundary. ] In rhei. 
a description or definition contrary to that 
which is given by the adverse party. 

Antiiosiderite ( an-tho-std ' er-it ), n. [Gr. 
anthos, a flower, and siderites, of iron.] A 
native silicate of iron, of an oeiireous-yellow 
colom- inclining to yellowish-brown, having 
a fibrous radiated structure, and found at 
Antonio Pereira, in lilinas Geraes, Brazil. 

Antliotaxis (an-tho-taksfls), n. [Gr. 
a ilower, and taxiit, order. ] In bot the ar- 
rangement of flowers on the axis of growth. 
Called also Itniorencence. 

AnthoxaEtMn, AEtlioxantliiiie (an-tho- 
zan'thin), n. [Gr. anthos, a flower, and 
xanthos, yellow.] The yellow colouring mat- 
ter of plant.s; xanthin (which see). 

Anthoxantlium (an-t!io-zau'thum), n. [Gr. 
anthos, a flower, and xcuithos, yellow.] A 
genus of grasses the flowers of which have 
only two stamens. A. odomiritii is well 
known to farmers under the name of sweet 
vernal-grass or spring-grass. The peculiar 
odour of new hay is chiefiy due to its presence. 
See Speing-geass, 

Antliozasia (an-tho-za'si-a), n. [Gr. mitkos, 
a flower, and mo, to live. ] In bat the process 
of the leaves of ajilant assuming the appear- 
ance of petals. 

AatllOZOa (aii-tho-z6'a), n. pL [Gr. anthos, a 
flower, and zGon, a living creature.] A term 
formerly used to embrace such llowei--like 
animals as are now generally classed among 
the Actinozoa (whicii see). 

Aathozoic (an-tho-zOTk), a. Pertaining to 
the Anthuziia. 

Aat]b.racene(anThra-sen),n.. [SeeAxiHRA- i 
CITE,] Paranaphthaline (which see). See j 
also ALIZ.VRINE. i 

Antliraciferous (aii-thra-sifer-us), a. [Gr. 
anthrax, anthmlcos, coal, and I. jero, to | 
bear.] Yielding anthracite: applied to geo- i 
logical strata. | 

AntliracinOmTlira-siii),?!. SameasAut/i/’a- ; 

cenc. 

Anthracite (an'thra-sit), n. [Gr, anthrax, ! 
anthrakos, a burning coal. ] Glance or Iflind 
coal, a non-bituniinous coal of a shining 
lustre, approaching to metallic, and which 
burns without smoke, with a ’^ren.k or no 
flame, and with intense heat. It consists of, 
on an average, 00 ])er cent, carbon, 3 hydro- 
gen, and 5 ashes. There are several varieties 
known as massice, slaty, and columnar. It 
has some of the properties of coke or char- 
coal, and, like that .substance, repre.sents au 
extreme metamorpliism of coal under the 
mfluence of heat or of volcanic disturbance. 
Itisfound in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and in large quantities in the Triited States. 

Anthracitic (an-thra-sit'ik), a. Pertaining 
to anthracite. 

Anthracolite (an-thrak'o-lit), n. Same as 
Anthracite. 

Aathracometer ( an - thra - kom ' et - er ), n. 
[Gr. anthrax, anthrakos, carlKUi, and uietrmi, 
a measure. ] An instrument f o r asi‘ erttiiuing 
the quantity of carbonic acid gas present iii 
any case. 

Aathracouite (an-thrak'on-It), n. [Gr. 
anthrax, anthrakos, coal.] A variety of 
marble of a coal-black lustre, occurring at 
Kilkenny. The blackness is due to the pre- 
sence of bitumen. It give,s off a fetid siil- 
phureo-bitumiuoiis odour when heated, and 
is hence known under the poimlar name of 
Stinkstone. 

Aathracosaurus (an - thrak ' d - sa " ms), n. 
[Gr. anthrax, anthrakos, coal, and savros, a 
lizard.] A iabyrinthodont animal, firstfoninl ; 
in the carboniferous strata of tlie west of I 
Scotland. The head measured IS inches in 
length. 

Authracothere (an-thrak'o-ther), n. Same 
as A nthracofheriurii. 

Anthracotherium ( aiflthra-ko-tlie"ri-um ), 
n. [Gr. anthrax, anthrakos, a coal, and 
theriun, a beast,] An extinct pachyderma- 
tous mammal. S(.»newhat resembling a hug, 
allied to the palreotheria, so named because 
it was at first only found in the miocene 
lignite or anthracite of Tuscany. It is now 
found in other deposits. 


Anthrax (an'thraks), n. [Gr,] 1. In med. a ■ 
carljimcle ; a malignant ulcer, with intense i 
burning sensation. ~2, An ancient name for 
a certain gem; carbuncle, ruby, or garnet. 1 
3. Lithanthrax, or pit or stone coal 
Aathreaus (an-tlire'’nus), n. [Gr. a7itkrene, 
a hornet,] A genus of coleopterous insects, ; 
family Dermestida;, whose larva?, especially ; 
that of A. or Dermestes Museonim, are the ' 
pests of our museums, on account of their 
ravages on specimens of dried animals. 
Anthriscus (an-thris'kus), n. [L., the name 
of a plant described by Pliny resembling : 
Scaiidix.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Umbelliferm, with thin, fmeiy-di\ided leaves 
and small white flowers. There are two ; 
British species, besides, a third (A. cere- [ 
foiimn), now found wiki, but oiiglnating in ! 
an escape from our gardens, "vveil known as [ 
a salad mid pot herb under the name of i 
garden chervil. I 

illthropic(aii-tliropTk),a. lGi\ anthro2oos,a j 
man.] Belonging to man; inan-llke; sprung j 
from man. i 

The Greeks in their great age are assumed to hai'e i 
been a purely Arj-an people", speaking a language { 
closely allied to Sanskrit; yet their religion "is not * 
that of the Vedas or the Zend Avesta. ... Their ; 
gods are anihritpzc, and belong to an cutcestral wor- i 
shipping people. Quirrf. K.€t. j 

AnthropMse (an-thropT-de), n. pL [Gr. an- | 
thropos, a man.] Huxley’s name for the I 
highest group of mammals, of which man is i 
the only genus and species ; the Bimatia. 
Aatliropoglot ( an - throp ' 6 - glot ), n. [Gr. 
anthropos, a man, and glotta, the tongue.} 
An animal which has a tongue resembling 
that of mail, as the parrot, 

Antliropo^apliy ( an - thro - pog ' ra - fi ), n. \ 
[(.Ir. anthrhpos, a man, and yntphP, a descrip- I 
tion, ] A description of man or of the human j 
race; morepartienlaiiy, that branch of phy- i 
steal geography wliich treats of the actual dis- \ 
tributionof the human race, as distinguished | 
by physical character, language, institutions, : 
and customs. See Ethxogeaehy. | 

Antliropoid(aiiThrd-poid),a. [Gr. anthropos, j 
a man, and eidos, resemblance.] Resembling ! 
man; specifically iipplied to such apes as most j 
closely approach the human race, as the | 
gorilla and cliimpanzee. ; 

Thy gorilla is now gener.-ilty regarded as the most i 
human of tlie aniknipoiii apes. if. JVicJuyJstn:. j 

Antliropoides(an-thr6-poiTlez),'}i. A genus i 
of grallatorial birds, family Gruidre, ihclud- ! 
ing the demoiselle, the Stanley, and crowned I 
cranes. 

Anthropolatry (an-thro-pora-tri), n. 
[Gr. anthrupos, a man, and latreia, service, 
w’urship. ] L it. the worship of man— a charge 
brought by the early Christians against the 
ancient heathens, and retorted by the latter 
on the Christians, oii account of their worship 
of Christ. The word, however, is better known 
from its employment by the Apollinarians 
against the orthodox Christians of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, w'ho held the dt.^ctrine of 
tlie perfect human nature of CTirist. 

Ant hr op elite (an-thro'pu-lit), n. [Gr. aa- 
thropos, a man, and lithos, a stone.] A petri- 
faction of the human body or skeleton, or of 
parts of the body, by the incrusting action of 
calcareous waters, ami lionce hardly to be 
considered fossil or sub-fossil. 
Anthropologic, Anthropological (an- 
thrb'])o-loj"ik, an-thrb’’po-loj"ik-al), a. 

1. Pertaining to anthr; )pology. —2. According 
to human manner of speaking. ‘‘Anthropo- 
loffie wisdom,’ Kingsley. 

Anthropologist (an- tliro-pol'o-jist), n. One 
wiio writes on or stmlies anthropology. 
Anthropology (an-thro-poVo-ji), n. [Gr. 
anthropos, a man, and logos, discourse.] 1. A 
<Iiscoiirse upon human nature. [Rare.]— | 

2. That manner of expression by which the 1 
inspired writers attribute human parts and | 
passions to God. [Rare.]— 3. The science of [ 
man and mankind, including the stmly of i 
man’s place in nature, that is, of the measure 
of his agreement with and divergence from 
other animals; of his physical structure and 
p,sychological nature, together with the ex- 
tent to wiiich these act and react on each 
other; of the various tribes of men, determin- 
ing how these may have ]>een produced or 
modified by external conditions, and conse- 
quently taking account also of the advance 
or retrogression of the human race. Anthro- 
pology is thus much more extensive in its 
scope' than ethnologT, which concerns itself 
only with the last of these branche.s. It puts 
under contribution all sciences which have 
man for their object, as archteology, compara- 
tive anatomy, ifliysiology, psychology, clima- : 


tology, ii'c. By some anthrop«jlogy has been 
divided as follows (a) Zoological anthropo- 
logypvhMi investigates man’s relations to the 
brute creation; (h}Z)tfsmgdirc uiifhropoloijy 
or ethnology, describing the divisictiis and 
groups of mankind; {ti) General anthropo- 
logy, or, as Broca calls it, the ‘biology of 
the human race.’ This last Is anthropology 
proper. 

Anthropomancy ( an - thro'po-man-si ), n. 
[Gr. aiithrpos, a man, and manhia, divina- 
tit m. 1 Diviiuitit fii bj’ inspecting the entrails 
of a liuman boiiig. 

Anthropometry tan-thro-poir/et-ri), n. [Gr. 
anthropos, a man, and ‘Uictron, measure.] 
The measurement of the human body. 
Anthropomorphic (nn'thru-po-nior"fik), n. 

1. Relating to or diaraeterkeii by antliropo- 
morphism; ns, a nth rojHornirph ic aoiiceptiom 
of Deity. — 2. Resemiillng nian ; approach- 
ing man in type; aiitliropoid; as, atdhropo- 
morphic apes. , 

Anthropomorphism ( a u - thro ’ po - morf 
iziii), a. [Gr. anthropus, a man, and mor- 
phii, form.] 1. Tlie j'epreacntatiun or eon- 
ceptiun of the Deity under a human form* 
or with human attributes and afl’ectioiis. 
Anthropinnorphisjd is founded in the natu- 
ral in.aptitude of the human mind fur con- 
ceiving spiritual things except through sen- 
suous images, and in its couseipient teinlency 
to accept such expressions as those of Scrip- 
ture when it speaks of the eye, the ear, and 
the hand of God, of his seeing and hearing, 
of hi.s remembering and forgetting, of his 
making man in his own image, Ac. , in a too 
literalsense. 

Although Milton was undoubtedly a high Arian in 
his 'mature life, he does, in. die necessity of poetry, 
give .a greater objectivity to the Father and the Son 
than he would have justified in argument. FJe was 
wise in adopting the strong anikrofomorpkism of 
the Hebrew Scriptures at once. Cotcridpe. 

2. The doctrine which attributes to animals 
mental faculties of the same nature as those 
of man, though much lower in degree : 
strictly called biological anfiu^opoinorplmiti, 
to distinguish it from anthropomorphi.sin 
proper, or theological aiitJiropohtorpMsni. 
See extract. 

Descartes , . . deserted the cld snoderate view 
which attirnied that between tlse iiigh.est psychical 
powers of man and Ijrnte.s there is a certain natural 
likeness ami analogy, and gave rise to the notion theu 
animals are nothing hut ‘wonderfnily complex ma- 
chines— an error naturally resulting in the opposite 
one now so prevalent — the error, namely, that there 
is a substamial identity between the brute soul and 
the soul of man — am/znp.-vzfnpJnsm. 

St. Gan'i^e Mniarit 

AntliropomorpMst (aii-tl iro 'pd-iuorf Is t), 
a. An antiiroptonorplilte (wliicli sec?). 
Anthropomorphite (an-rhr<yp6-morf"it),yi. 
Oue who believes that the Siiju’einc Being 
exists ill human form witii hiiinan attribute.s 
and passions : specifically applied to one of 
a sect of ancient heretics who held such 
views. 

Though few’ profess themselves anthropjmorphtfes, 
yet we "may find many among tise ignorant of that 
opinion. * Locke. 

AnthropomorpMte (an-tliro'pu-inorfTt),«. 
Ilehitiiig to aiithrojKiiuorphism. 
Antliropomorphitic, Antiiropomoi;pHi- 
tical ( an-thru 'po-muif-it '' ik, an-thro ' j al- 
moi’f-it'Tk-al), a. It'ertaining to imthropo- 
morpliism. 

AntliropomorpMtism (an -thro'po-morf "it- 
izm), n. The doctrines of anthropomor- 
phites. 

Antliropomorplious (an-t3iro’pd-morf 'u s), 
a. Having the figure of or resemblance to 
a, man; as, an anthropuimrphoiisp\fmi. 
AnthropopatMcal (an-thro'pO-path'Tk-al), 
a. .Subject to human passions. 

Anthropopathically ( an-thr6'i)o-path"ik- 
al-li), ado. In an anthropopathical man- 
ner. '■ 

Anthropopathism, AntliropopatHy (an- 
thro-poifath-izm, au-tliro-po]»'a-thi), n. [Gr. 
anthropos, a man, and pathos, passion.] 
l.f The aflections or i^assions cd man; sen- 
sibility of man,— 2. The ascription of lumian 
passions to the Supreme Being. 

In its recoil from the andlircfopiithy ot the 
vulgar notions, it falls into the vacuum of absolute 
apathy. ^ Hare. .. 

Anthropophagi (an-thro-pof'a-ji), ». pi. 
[Gr. anthropos, a man, and phagii, to eat] 
Han-eaters; cannibals; men that eat human 
flesh. 

The cannibals that e.ich other eat. 

The a)ithro/c}/>k.ipi\ Skak. 

Ailthxopophagical(an-thr6'p6-faj"ik-al),a. 
Relating to cannibalism. 


ch, c/tain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j,iob; n, Fr. t07i; ng, sm^;; TH, then; th, thin; w, trig; wli, ichig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Antliropopliaginiail (an-thrO 'po-fa-jin "i- 
an), w. A cannibal; one wlio eats human 
flesh. [Ludicrous.] 

He’!! speak like an antkropopkaginian unto thee. 

Shak. 

Aathropophagite (an-tliro-pof a-jit), n. A 
cannibal. 

AnthropopliagOTiS (an-thro-pof'a-gus), a. 
Feeding on human flesh. 

Antliropopliagy (an-thro-pof a-ji), w. The 
eating of human flesh, or the practice of 
eating it. ‘ The anthropophagy of Diomecles 
his horse. ’ Sir T. Broione. 

AuthroposcopF (an^thro-pos'ko-pi), n. [Gr. 
withropos, a man, and sJco 2 mo, to view.] The 
art of discovering or judging of a man’s 
character, passions, and inclinations from 
the lineaments of his body. 

Aathroposophy (an-thro-pos'o-fi), n. [Gr. 
anthropos, a man, and sophia, wisdom.] 
Knowledge of the nature of man; acquaint- 
ance with man’s structure and functions, 
comprehending anatomy and physiology. 
Aiith.ropotomicaU!^i^'tf!-i'o*Po-tom"ik-al),f». 
Pertaining to anthropotomy, or the dissec- 
tion of the human body. 

Anthropotomist (an-thro-pot'o-mist), 

An anatomist of the human body. Oioen, 
Anthropotomy (an-thro-pot'o-mi), n, [G-r. 
a 7 ithrdpos , a man, and to^ne, a cutting.] The 
anatomy or dissection of the human body; 
human anatomy. 

The os innominatum is represented throughout life 
in most reptiles by three distinct bones, answering to 
the iliac, ischial, and pubic portions iiyanihropotomy. 
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Authurium (an-tliu'ri-um), [Gr. aiithos, 
a flower, and oura, a tail.] A genus of 
South American plants, nat. order Aracem, 
growing epiphytically on forest trees. The 
flowers are arranged on a fleshy spike, rising 
ont of a green or coloured spathe. They 
are extensively cultivated as ornamental 
plants in our greenhouses. 

Anthus <an''tn;us), n. [L., a bunting.] A 
genus of iusessorial birds, allied to the 
genus Alauda (the larks); the pipits or tit- 
larks. There are four species found in the 
British Islands, the Anthus Mchardi ipT 
Bichard’s pipit), A. pratensis {t\\Q meadow 
pipit or moss-cheeper), A. arhoreus (the 
tree-pipit), and A. aquaticus (the shore- 
pipit). The meadow-pipit or titling is the 
species to whose fostering care the young 
cuckoo is most generally consigned. See 
Pipit. 

Anthyllis (an-thil'lis), n. [The Greek name j 
of an unascertained plant.] A genus of legu- | 
minons plants, to which the kidney-vetch j 
orlady’S'fingers(A.. Vuhieraria)helongs. It | 
is found in dry soils, and was formerly 
famous for stanching the blood of wounds. 
See Kidney-vetch. 

Anthypnotic (ant-hip-not'ik), a, [Corrupt 
orthography.] See Antihypnotio. 
Anthypochoadriac (ant-hip'o-kon''dri'ak). 
See Antihypochondeiac. 

Anthypophora (ant-hi-pof"o-ra). See Anti- 

HYPOPHOKA. 

Anthysteric (ant-his-te'rik). See Antihy- 
steric. 

Anti- (an'ti). [See Ante.] A Greek prepo- 
sition prefixed to many words, almost ex- 
clusively of Greek origin, and signifying 
over against, opposite, adverse, hostile, in 
place of, equal to, like, in response to, as 
miifclinal, a^itfchristian, unifgraph, aQiti- 
phony. 

Antiaholitionist (an'ti-ab-o-li"shon-ist), «, 
[Gr. anti, opposed to, and E. ccholitmiist} 
One who opposes abolition ; specifically, one 
who opposed the abolition of slavery in the 
United States of America, 

Anti-acid (an'ti-asfld), w. and a. See Ant^ 

ACID, 

Antiades (an-tFad-ez), n. pi [Gr., from an- 
tte, opposite.] The tonsils. 

Antiaditis (an-ti'a-di"tis), n. [Gr. antiades, 
the tonsils, and term, itis, denoting inflam- 
mation.] Inflammation of the tonsils. 
Antiaphrodisiac (an-ti-af ro-diz"i-ak). See 

ANTAPHRODISIAC. 

Antiar (an'ti-dr), n, [Javanese,] The milky 
juice which exudes from wounds made in 
the upas-tree, and which is one of the most 
acrid and virulent vegetable poisons. It acts 
on the nervous system, paralyzing the heart, 
and infallibly causes death when introduced 
even in small quantity into a wound. 
Antiarin, Antiarine (an-ti'ar-in), n. (Cu 
Hao O 3 + 2 Ha 0. ) The active prin ciple of an- 
tiar, the upas-poison. See Antiar. 
Antiaris (an-ti-ar'is), n. IFvom antiar.} 
The genus of Artocarpaeese to which the 
famous upas-tree (A, toxicaria) belongs. 


Antiaristocrat (an'ti-a-ris"to-krat), n. [Gr. 
anti, opposed to, and E. a7'istocrat} One 
opposed to aristocracy or aristocrats. 
Antiaristocrat, Antiaristocratic (an'ti- 
a-ris"to-krat, an'ti-a-ris'to-krat"ik), a. Op- 
posed to aristocracy or aristocrats, ‘The 
fire of aiitiaristoai'at eloquence. ’ Carlyle. 
Antiarthritic (an'ti-ar-thrit"ik), a. [See 
ANTAETHRITIC.] Efficacious against the 
gout. 

Antiasthmatic (an'ti-ast-mat"ik), n. A re- 
medy for the asthma. See Antasthmatic, 
Anti-attrition (an'ti-at-tri"shoii), n. [Gr. 
anil, against, and E. attritioii (yfiAcli see).] 
A general name for any oily compound, as 
of oil or grease and plumbago, applied to 
machinery to obviate or lessen tlie effects 
of friction. Called also A7itif7iction Grease. 
Antihabylonianism (an ti-bab ' i-16"ni-an- 
izm), n. Denunciation of the Church of 
Home as being the Whore of Babylon of 
Scripture. 

Our Boanerges with his threats of doom. 

And loud-Iimg’’d antibaby tonianis ms. Tennyson. 

Antibacchius (an-ti-bakflci-us), n. [Gr, anti, 
opposed to, and bakcheios, afoot of one short 
and two long syllables. See Bacchius.] In 
pros, a foot of three syllables, the two first 
long and the last short, as amblrS: opposed 
to the haecMus, in which the first syllable 
is short, and the two last long. 
Antibasilican (an'ti-ba-zn"i-kan), a. [Gr. 
anti, opposed to, and hasilikos, royal.] Op- 
posed to royal state and magnificence. 
Antibilious (an-ti-biVyus), a. [Gr. a7iti, 
against, and E. bilious.] Counteractive of | 
bilious complaints. I 

Antibrachial (an-ti-bra'ki-al), a. [L. aiiti- \ 
braehiu7n for a7itebrachmm, the forearm— i 
ante, before, and by^achium, the arm.] Per- 
taining to the forearm. More properly 
written Antebi'achial. 

Antiburgher (an-ti-bergf^r), n. [Gr. anti, 
opposed to, and E, Burgher, a seceder who 
approved of the burgess oath.] A member 
of one of the two sections into which the 
Scotch Secession Church was split in 1747, 
by a controversy on the lawfulness of ac- 
cepting a clause in the oath required to be 
taken by burgesses declaratory of ‘their 
profession and allowance of the true reli- 
gion professed within the realm and author- 
ized by the laws thereof:’ The Antiburghers 
denied that this oath could be taken consis- 
tently with the principles of the church, 
while the Burghers affirmed its compatibi- 
lity. The result was that the church was 
rent in two, each section establishing a 
communion of its own. They coalesced in 
1820 into the United Associate Synod. 

Antic (an'tik), a. [A form of antiqyie, L. a7i- 
tiquus, ancient. The modem sense of this 
word is derived from the grotesque figures 
seen in the antique sculpture of the middle 
ages. See Antique.] l.t Old. ‘Lords of 
a7itic fame.’ Phaer.~2. Odd; fanciful; gro- 
tesque; fantastic; as, ayitic tricks. ‘The 
aniic postures of a merry-andrew.’ Addiso7i. 
Specifically— 3. In pamting and sculp, irre- 
gular in combination or fancy; of heteroge- 
neous character, as the fantastical combi- 
nation of the human form with those of 
foliage, birds, beasts, &c., so as to form a 
composite or interblended figure, wherein 
the one form passes into and becomes 
merged in the other. Fairholt. 

Antic (an'tik), n, l.t A buffoon or merry- 
andrew ; one that practises odd gesticula- 
tions. 

Fear not, roy lord, we can contain ourselves. 

Were he the veriest antic in the world. Shak. 

2 . Grotesque or fantastic figure. ‘Old father 
a7itic, the law.’ SkaJc.~~Z. A piece of mum- 
mery; an antimask ; a ridiculous interlude. 

Performed by knights and ladies of his court 

In nature of an antic. Ford. 

We cannot feast your eyes with masks and reveks 

Or courtly antics. Beatt. & Fl. 

4. An absurd or ridiculous gesture ; an odd 
gesticulation; apieceof buft'oonerjq a caper. 

5. In arch, a fanciful figure used as an orna- 
ment to a building, as a griffin, a sphinx, a 
centaur, &c. ; also, a natural ornament 
placed in an unnatural situation, as a cary- 
atid. 

A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 

Woven with anticks, and wild imagery. Spenser. 

Kt An antique. 

Antict (an'tik), n.t. To make antic; to make 
appear like a buffoon. 

The wild disguise hath almost 
Antickedvs^. Shak, 

Antioacbectic (an'ti-ka-kek"tik), a. [Gr. 


anti, against, and kachektes, of an ill habit 
of body.] Efficacious against cachexia; eui’- 
ing or tending to cure an ill habit of the 
constitution. 

Ahtical (an-ti'kal), a. Same as A7iticous. 
Aliticardi-am(an-ti-kar'di-um),?i. [Gr. aiiti, 
opposite to, and kardia, the heart. ] The 
hollow at the bottom of the breast or epi- 
gastrium. Called alBO Scrobiculus Co7rlis, or 
commonly, the pit of the stomach. 
Aaticarnivorous (anTi-kar-niv" 6 -rus), a. 
[Gr. a7iti, against, and E. carmm7'ous.] Op- 
posed to feeding on flesh; vegetarian. 
Anticatarrbal ( an'ti-ka-tari'al ), a. [Gr. 
a7iti, against, and kata7rhoos, a catarrh.] 
Efficacious against catarrh. 

Anticausodic, Anticausotic (an'ti-ka-sod". 
ik, an'ti-ka-sot'Tk), a. [Gr. anti, against, 
and kausos, a burning fever. ] Efficacious 
against an inflammatory fever. 
Anti-chamber ( an'ti-cham-b(5r ), n. See 
Ante-chamber. 

Anticheir (an'ti-kir), n. [Gr. anti, opposed 
to, and chair, the hand.] The thumb, as 
opposed to the rest of the hand. [Bare.] 
Antichlor (an'ti-klor), 7%. [Gr. anti, against, 
and chlorine ( which see ). ] A bleacher’s 
term for the reagents employed to remove, 
or neutralize the effects of, the free chlorine 
left in cotton, linen, or paper which has 
been bleached by means of alkaline hypo- 
chloi'ites, as chloride of lime, &c., which 
gradually rot the goods. The neuti’al and 
acid sulphites of sodium were first used, but 
these are now superseded by sodium hypo- 
I sulphite, which is both cheaper and more 
i efficacious. This antichlor forms, with the 
chlorine in the cloth, &c., sulphate and 
chlorate of sodium, which are easily removed 
by washing, 

Antichloristic (an'ti-kl 6 r-ist"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to an antichlor. 

Antichrist (an'ti-krist), n. [Gr, anti, against, 
and Christ. ] An opponent of Christ; a person 
or power antagonistic to Christ. 

As ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even 
now there are many antichrists. . . . He is a 7 tii- 
Christ that denieth the Father and the Son. 

I Jn. ii. 18, 22. 

Antichristian (an-ti-kris'tyan), a. Opposite 
to or opposing the Christian religion. 
Antichristian (an-ti-kris'tyan), n. One op- 
posed to the Christian religion. 
Antichristianism, Antiehristianity (aa- 
ti-kris'tyan-izm, an-ti-kris'ti-an"i-ti), 71 . Op- 
position or contrariety to Christianity. 

Have we not seen many whose opinions have fas- 
tened upon one another the brand of aniichrisiian- 
ism } Dr. H. More. 

Antichristianize ( an-ti-kris'tyan-iz ), ut 
pret. & pp. antichristianized; ppr. antichris- 
Uaiiizmg. To seduce from Christianity. 
[Bare.] 

Antichronical (an-ti-kron'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
a7iti, against, and chro7ios, time. ] Debating 
from the proper order of time; erroneously 
dated, [Bare.] 

Antichronically (an-ti-kron'ik-al-li), adv. 
In an antichronical manner. [Bare,] 
Antichronism (an-tik'ron-izm), n. [Gr. a7iti, 
opposed to, and ehro7ios, time.] Deviation 
from the true order of time ; anachronism. 
[Bare.] 

Our chronologies are by transcribing, interpolation, 
misprinting, and creeping in of antichronistfis, now 
and then strangely disordered. Selden. 

AntichthoE ( an-tik'thon ), n. [Gr. anti, 
against, and chthon, the earth.] An inha- 
bitant of an opposite hemisphere. 
Anticipant (an-tis'i-pant), a. 1. Anticipat- 
ing; anticipative. ‘ Wakening guilt ayitici- 
pant of hell.’ Southey.— 2. In med. applied 
to periodic diseases, each of whose attacks 
recurs at an earlier period than the preced- 
ing.. ■ 

Anticipate (an-tis'i-pat), n.t pret, & pp. an- 
ticipated; ppr. a7iticipati7ig. [L. a7iticipQ 
for a7itecipo, to take beforehand—awte, be- 
fore, and capio, to take.] 1. To be before 
in doing something ; to take action before; 
to prevent or preclude by prior action. ‘ To 
anticipate and prevent the duke’s purpose.’ 
Ball 

Time, thou anticipat'st ray dread exploits. Shak, 

2. To take or enter on before the proper 
time ; to precipitate, as an action or event; 
to hurry onwards ; as, the advocate has aw- 
ticipated that part of his argument. 

But the might of England flushed 
To atiticipatd the scene, 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between. 

Campbell. 

3. To realize beforehand; to foretaste or 
foresee; to have a view or impression of 
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beforehand; to look forward to; to expect; 
as, I never anticipa ted such a disaster; to an- 
ticipate the pleasures of an entertainment. 
Why should we 

A niicipate our sorrows? Sir y. jOen/tam, 

I would not aniiapaie the relish of any happiness, 
nor feel tlie weitjht of any misery, before it actually 
arrives. Addisoti. 

4,t To occupy the attention of before the 
proper time. ‘I shall not nniicipafe the 
reader with farther descriptions of tliis 
kind.’ S'wi^t 

Anticipate (an-tis'l-pat), t?.l To treat of 
something, as in a narrative, befoi*e the 
proper time, 

AnticipatedlY, t Anticipatelyt (an-tis'i- 
pat-ed-ii, an-tis’i-pat-li), adc. By anticipa- 
tion. 

It, may well be deemed a singular mark of favour 
that our Lord, did intend to bestow upon all pastors, 
that he did aniicipatciy promise to Peter. Barrow. 

Anticipating (an-tis'i-patdng), a. Taking 
in anticipation; forestalling; specifically, in 
med. a term applied to certain phenomena 
occurring in the human body before their 
customary peiiod, as the catamenia, or the 
paroxysms of ague, &c. 

Anticipation {an-tis'i-pa"shon), n. 1. The 
act of being before another in doing some- 
thing; the act of taking up, placing, or con- 
sidering .something beforehand or before 
the proper time in natui*al order; preven- 
tion by prior action. 

So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery. 

Shak. 

2. Foretaste; realization beforehand; pre- 
vious view or impression of what is to hap- 
pen afterward ; as, the miticipation of the 
joys of heaven. 

The remembrance of past, or the 'anticipation of 
future good or evil, could give roe neither pleasure 
nor pain. Beattie. 

3. Previous notion; preconceived opinion, 
produced in the mind before the truth is 
Imown; slight previous impression. 

What nation is there, that without any teaching, 
have not a kind of anticipatieut or preconceived 
notion of a Deity? Derkam. 

Many men give themselves up to the first anticipa- 
tions of their'minds. Locke. 

4. In med. the occurrence in the human 
l)ody of any phenomenon, morbid or natural, 
before the usual time.— 5. In mimc> the in- 
troduction into a chord of one or more of 
the component notes of the chord which 
follows, producing a passing discord.— An- 
ticlpation of nature, a hasty and illicit gen- 
eralization, a.s opposed to a generalization 
Isased on due obseiwation. Mcon.—SYN. 
Pre-occupation, preclusion, foretaste, pre- 
libation, antepast, preconception, expecta- 
tion, foresight, forethought. 

Aaticipative (an-tis'i-pat-iv), a. Anticipat- 
ing or tending to anticipate; containing 
anticipation. 

Anticipatively (an-tisd-pat-iv-li), adv. By 
anticipation. Sir T. Bnnmie. 

Anticipator (an-tis'i-pat-6r), n. One who 
anticipates. 

Anticipatory (an-tisd-pa-to-ri), a. Taking 
before the time; anticipative. ‘Prophecy 
being an ant icipa tory history. ’ Dr. E. More. 
Anticivism (an-tisl-mm), n. [Gr. anti, 
against, and L. civis, a citizen.] Opposition 
or hostility to the state or condition of citi- 
zenship, or to republicanism. [Bare.] 

Woe to him who is guilty of plotting, of anticivism, 
royalism, &c, ’ Cariyle. 

Anticlimax (an-ti-kli'maks), n. [Gr. anti, 
against, aiul A sentence in which 

the ideas first increase in force, and then 
terminate in something less important and 
striking: opposed to climax. For example— 

Next comes Dalhousie, the gre.at god of war, 
Lieutenant-cornel to tlm Eiirl of Mar. Waller. 

Anticlinal (an-ti-klFnal), a . [Gr . a nti, oppo- 
site, and idiao, to iiiclmc,] Inclining in op- 
posite i\imctimi^.~~Anticlinal line, or anti- 
clinal axis, in geol. the ridge of a wave-like 
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curve, the strata dipping from it on either 
side as from the ridge of a house : opposed 
to synclinal. This line is often extremely 
useful in tracing disturbances of strata over 
a country. 


Anticlinal (an-ti-klVnal), n. In gaol, an an- 
ticlinal line or axis. 

Anticlinic, Anticlinical (an-ti-klin'ik, an* 
ti-klin'ik-al), a. Anticlinal (which see). 
Anticline (an’ti-klin), n. An anticlinal axis, 
or i|roup of strata about such au axis. 
Anticly (an'tik-li), adv. In an antic manner; 
with odd postures and gesticulations; with 
fanciful appearance. 

Go aniicij, and show an outward hideousness. 

And spe^ off half a dozen dangerous words. 

Shak. 

Antic-mask: (an'tik-mask), n. A mask of 
antics; an antimask (which see). 

Our request is, we may be admitted, if not for a 
mask, for an antic-mask. B. "ifonson, 

Anticnemion (an-tik-ne'mi-on), ?i. [Gr. anU, 
and bneme, the calf of the leg,] The shin- 
bone, as opposed to the calf. 

Anticness (an'tik-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being antic; grotesqueness; 
oddness, as of appearance. ‘ A port of hum- 
orous a7iticness in carriage.’ Ford. 
Anticonstitutional <aa-ti-kon"sti-tu"shon- 
al), a. [Gr. anti, opposed to, and E. consti- 
tutional} Opposed to the constitution; un- 
constitutional. ^ Anticonstituti&nal depend- 
ency of the two houses of parliament on the 
crown.’ BoUngbroke. 

Anticontagious (an'ti-kon-ta"jus), a. [Gr. 
anti, opposed to, and K roafaymua.] Op- 
posing or destroying contagion, 
jtoticonyict (an-ti-konMkt), n. [Gr, anti, 
opposed to, and E. co/irfcL] One opposed 
to the introduction of convicts, as into the 
colonies. 

Anti-convulsive (an'ti-kon-vul"siv). a. Effi- 
cacious against convulsions. 

Anticor (an'ti-kor), n. [Or. miti, opposite, 
and L cor, the heart.] A dangerous infiarn- 
matory swelling on a horse’s breast opposite 
the heart ; a sort of 0 [uinsy. 

Anticosmetic (an'ti-koz-met"ik), a. [Gr. 
a7iti, against, and E. cosmetic.} Acting 
against, or destructive to cosmetics. 

I would have him apply his anticcsmeiicwashto 
the painted face of female beauty. Ld. Lyttleton. 

Anticourt (an'ti-kort), a. [Gr. anti, op- • 
posed to, and E. court.} In opposition to 
the court. ‘The anticourt party.’ Sir J. 
Bereshy. 

Anticourtier (an-ti-kortl-er), ?i. [Gr. anti, 
against, and E. eourtier. ] One who opposes 
the court, or the measures of administra- 
tion. 

Anticous (an-trkus), a. [L. anticus, that is 
ill front, from ante, before.] In boi. (a) placed 
in front of a liov'er, as the lip in orchids; 
(b) opening on the side next the pistil: said 
of anthers. Same as Intiwse. 

Anticreator (an'ti-kre-at^'er), n. [Gr. anti, 
against, and E. crea tor. ] 1. One opposed to 
the Creator, or to a maker.— 2. A creator of 
something of no value. 

Let him ask the author of those toothless satires 
who was the maker, or rather the anticreator of that 
universal foolery. xMilten. 

Anticum (an-triaim), n. [L.] In ane. arch. 
a porch to a front door, as distinguished 
from postimm, a porch to a door in the rear 
of a building; also, in a temple, the space 
between the front columns of the portico 
and wall of the cells. 

Antidactyl (an-ti-dak'til), n. [Gr. anti, op- 
posite to, and E. dactyl.} A dactyl reversed; 
an anapest; a metrical foot, consisting of 
two short syllables and one long, as bcUlos. 
See Anapest. 

Antidemocrat (an-ti-dem'O-krat), n. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. democrat.} One who 
is opposed to democrats or democracy. 
Antidemocratic, Antidemocraticai (an- 
ti-dem'6-krat"ik, an-ti-dend6-krat"ik-al), a. 
[Gr. anti, opposed to, and E. d'cinocratfo.] 
Opposing democracy; contrary to govera- 
ment by the people. 

Antidesma (an-ti-des'ma), n. [Gr. anti, like, 
and desrnos, a bond, band, strap, from ded, 
to bind, the bark of some species being used 
in making ropes.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order .Euphorbiaceie. The species are trees 
or shrubs, and natives of the tropical re- 
gions of the Old 'World. The leaves of one 
species are used as an antidote to the bite 
of serpents, and others are employed in 
native medicine. 

Antidorcas (an-ti-dorTcas), n. [Gr, anti, and I 
dorkas, a gazelle.] The generic name of the I 
spring-bok (which see). ! 

Antidotal (an'ti-dot-al), a. Having the qua- 
lity of an antidote. 
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Antidotally (an'ti-ddt-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of an antidote; by way of antidote. 
Antidotarium (an-ti-do-ta''ri-um), n. [L., 
from antidotwn, an antidote.] I. A treatise 
on antidotes; a pharmacopeia.— 2. A place 
where metlicines are prepared. 

Antidotary (anti-dot-a-ri), a. Same as An- 
tidotal. 

Antidotary (an'ti-dot-a-ri), ?i. A treatise 
on antidotes. Burton. 

Antidote (an'ti-dot), w. [L. antidofum, an 
antidote, from Gr. antidotos, given against, 
antidot on (pJtat'makon), an antidote— autf, 
and dotos, given, from didmii, to give,] 1. A 
medicine to counteract the elfects of poison, 
or of anything noxious taken into the sto- 
mach. 

Trust not the pltysician, 

His antidcUs are poison. ' Skak. 

2. Whatever tends to prevent mischievous 
effects, physical or mental, or to counteract 
the evil wiiieh something else might pro- 
duce. 

My bane and .7i:tidoie are both before me: 

Tfiis in a moment ifrin^.s me to an end ; 

But this infornis we I shall never die. Addison. 

Syn. Remedy, counteraction, preventive. 
Antidote (an'ti-ddt), v.t. To furnish with. 
l>reservatives ; to preserve by antidotes. 
[Rare.] 

Fill us with great ideas, full of heaven, 

And antidote the pestilential earth. Young. 

Antidotical (aii-ti-d6t‘ik-al), a. Serving as 
an antidotes 

Antidotically (aii-ti-dot'ik-al-ii), adv. By 
way of antidote. 

AntidyseutericCan'ti-dis-en-teFdk), «. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. dyseritude.} Efficacious 
against dysentery. 

Antidyseuteric (anti-clis-en-tei'''ik), n. A 
remedy for dysentery. 

Antiemetic (aiTti-e-met'dk), a. [Gr, anti, 
against, and E. emetic.} Having the quality 
of allaying vomiting. 

Autieimeahedral (anTi-effine-a-he"dral), a. 
[Gr. anti, opposite, and E. mneahedral.} In 
crystal, having nine faces on two opposite 
, parts of the crystal. 

Antient. See Ancient. 

Autienthusiastic ( an'ti-en-tluVzi-as tik ), 
a. [Gr. anti, opposed to, and E, enthusias- 
tic.} Opposed to enthusiasm. ‘The anti- 
cntfmsiastic poet’s method.’ Shaftesbury. 
Autientry (an'sM-eiit-ri), n. ^Manner or 
chai*aeter of aiititpiity ; that which is an- 
cient. See Ancientev. 

Autiephialtic (an'ti-ef'i-al''''tik), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and cphialtes, nightmare.] 
Curative of nightmare. 

Antiephialtic (an’ti-efT-al^tik), n. A remedy 
for nightmare. 

Antiepileptic (an'ti-ep'i-Iep'Tik), a. and u. 
Same as Antepileptio. 

Antiepiscopal <an'ti-e-pis"kop-al), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. epmG27al.} Opposed 
to Episcopacy. 

Had I gratified their aj'.tiepzscapal faction at first, 
... I believe they would have then found no colour- 
able necessity of raising .an army. Biion BasiltH, 

Antievangelical (an'ti-e-vau-jer'ik-al), a. 
[Gr. anti, opposed to, and E. evangelical.] 
Opposed to evangelical principles. 

Antiface (anTi-fus), [Gr, anti, against, 
and E. /ace.] An opposite face; a face of a 
totally different kind. B. Jonson. 
Antifebrile (an-ti-feb'ril or an-ti-fcT.>ril), a. 
[Gr, anti, against, and E. febrile.] Having 
the quality of abating fever; opposing or 
tending to cure fever. 

Antifederal (an-ti-fed'oT-al), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, and E. fedet'al.} Opposed to or 
opposing federalism or a federal constitu- 
tion. 

Antifederalism (an-ti-fed'er-al-izm), n. Op- 
position to federalism ; specifically, averse 
to the ratification of the constitution of the 
United States. 

Antifederalist (an-ti-fed'er-al-ist), n. One 
who is averse to federalism; specifically, 
one who, at the formation of the constitu- 
tion of the Ihiited States, opposed its adop- 
tion and ratification. 

Antifriction (an-ti-frik'shon), a. [Gr. anti, 
again.st,andE./ViC!hb/i.3 Obviating friction; 
specifically, in mech. overcoming or reduc- 
ing the resistance to motion; as, antifric- 
tion bearing, antifriction pulley, &c.— An- 
' tifrietion metal, an alloy composed of bell- 
i metal and aluminium bronze, which of all 
I metals oppose the least resistance to motion 
j with the greatest resistance to the effects of 
i friction, so far as regar<ls the wearing away 
' of the surfaces of contact. Various alloys 
of tin, zinc, and pewter, as well as of cop- 


Animals that can innoxiously digest these poisons 
become antidotal to the poison digested. 

Sir T. Bremne. 
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per, antimony, lead, <fcc., ha.ve also been i 
mei.— Anti/netion grease, a composition ■ 
for lubricating niacliineiy and wheels, com- | 
posed of black-lead mixed with some tena- 
cious grease. Peroxide of iron and iiuely 
coiiiminuted hiematitehave also been used 
to mix with the grease. Called also Antir- 
attrition. 

Anti - Oallican ( an-ti-gal ' lik - an ), a. [dr. 
anil, against, and L. Gallia, Caul, Prance.] 
Hostile to Prance or the French ; opposed 
to French modes and customs ; adverse to 
French interests, 

Antigxapii, Antigraphy (an'ti-graf, an- 
tigh-a-fi), ii. [Gr. anti, equal to, like, and 
gmiM, to WTite.] In laio, a copy or counter- 
part of a deed. 

Antigropelos (an-ti-grop'el-os), n. sing, and 
2)1 [Said to be from Gr. anti, against, 
hyqros, moist, and mud.] Spatter- 

dashes; long riding or walking boots for 
wet weather. 

Her brother had on his antigropelos, the utmost 
approach he possessed to a hunting equipment, 

G. Eliot. 

Antiguggler (an-ti-gugliSr), n. [Gr. anti, 
and E. guggle-] A crooked tube of metal so 
bent as to be introduced into the iieok of 
a bottle, for drawing out the liquor without 
disturbing the sediment or causing a gug- 
gling noise. 

Antibft liy (an-ti-heliks). See Anthelix. 
Antiliypnotic (an'ti-hip-not"ik), a. [Gr. 
anti, and hypnos, sleep.] Counteracting 
sleep; tending to prevent sleep or lethargy. 
Antihypocliondriac ( an-ti-hip ' 6-kon " dri- 
ak), a. [Gr. anti, and hy2)ochondna7cos, hy- 
pochondriac. ] Coimtei’acting or tending to 
cure hypochondriac affections and depres- 
sion of spirits. 

Antihyppphora (an'ti-lii-pof"o-ra), n. [Gr. 
anti, and hypophora, an inference.] In 
rhet. a figure which consists in refuting an 
objection by the opposition of a coiiti'ary 

Aii.tih.ystenc (an'ti-Ins-ter"ik), a. [Gr, anti, 
against, and £. hysteric,] Preventing or 
curing hysterics. 

Antihysteric (an'ti-his-ter^'ik), n. A remedy * 
for hysterics. 

It raises the spirits, and is an excellent antihys- 
teric. Berkeley, 

Antilegomena(an'ti-le-gom"e-na),?i. pi. [Gr. 
--anti, against, and legornena, part. pass, of 
lego, to speak.] Lit. things spoken against; 
specifically, applied to those books of the 
New Testament whose inspiration was not 
xmiversally acknowledged by the Church, 
although ultimately admitted into the canon. 
These are the Second Epistle of Peter, 
James, Jude, Hebrews, the Second and 
Third Epistles of St, John, and the Kevela- 
tion. 

Aatilibration (an'ti-li-brri"'shon), n. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E, Ubration (yvixicli see).] 
The act of counterbalancing, or state of 
being counterbalanced, as two members of 
a sentence; equipoise. "Having enjoyed 
his artful antithesis and solemn antUibra- 
tion of cadences.’ De Qumcey. 
.Antilithic(an-ti-lith"ik),a. [Gr.antf, against, 
and litlios, a stone.] In med. tending to 
prevent the formation of urinary calculi, or 
to destroy them when formed. 

Antilithdc (au-ti'lith''ik), n. A medicine 
that tends to prevent the formation of 
urinary calculi, or to destroy them when 
formed, 

Antilobium (an-ti-lohl-um), n. [Gr. anti, 
against, and lobos, a lobe.] In anat. the 
tragus, or that part of the external ear 
which is opposite the lobe. 

Antilogarithm (a.n-ti-log'a-rithm), 71 . [Gr. 
emti, opposite to, and E. logarithni. ] In math, 
{a) the complement of the logarithm of any 
sine, tangent, or secant to 90 degrees. (6) 
The number con*espouding to any logarithm ; 
thus, according to the common system 100 
is the antilogarithm of 2, because 2 is the 
logarithm of 100. 

AntilO^ (an-til'o-ji), n. [Gr. antilogia, con- 
tradiction, from antilogos, contradictory, 
from antilego, to speak against, to gainsay 
—anti, against, and lego, to speak.] A con- 
tradiction between any words or passages 
in an author; a contradiction between mem- 
bers of the same body. 

Philosophy was thus again reconciled with nature ; 
consciousness was not a bundle of antilogies; cer- 
tainty and knowledge were not evicted from man. 

Sir IF. Hamiltofi. 

Antiloimic (an-ti-loi'mik), n. [Gr. anti, and 
loti nos, a plague.] A remedy used in the 
prevention and cure of the plague. 

Atttilope (an'ti-lop), n. Same as Antelope. 


! Antilope (an-til'd-pe), A genus of aute- 
I lopes, including the sasin or Indian ante- 
\ • lope (A. eervieapra). 

i Antilopidas (an-ti-lop'i-de), n. pi. The ante- 
lopes; a family of the Bovidae or hollow- 
horned ruminants (Cavicornia), intermediate 
between the deer and the goats. Galled 
also as a sub-family Antilopina. See Ante- 
lope. 

Antiloqinistt (an-til'o-kwist), n. A contra- 
dictor. 

AHtiloquyt (an-til'6-kwi), n. [Gr, anti, 
against, and L. loquor, to speak.] Contra- 
diction. 

Antiloquy t (an-til'6-kwi), n. [For anteloquy 
— L. ante, before, and loquor, to speak.] 
1. A preface; a poem. BoiLcher.—% A stage- 
player’s cue. Coclceram. 

Anti-macassar (an"ti-ma-kas"ar), 7i. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E, 7 nacassa7'-oil.] A cov- 
ering for chairs, sofas, couches, &c., made 
of open cotton or worsted work, to preserve 
them from being soiled, as by the oil ai3- 
plied to the hair. 

Antimagistrical t (aii'ti-ma'jis'''trik-al), a. 
[Gr. anti, against, and L. magister, a mas- 
ter.] Opposed to the office of magistrates. 
So7ith, 

Antimaniacal (an'ti-ma-m"ak-al), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and mania (which see).] Ef- 
fective against mania. 

With respect to vomits, it majf seem almost here- 
tical to impeach their antimaniacal virtues. 

Dr. Baitie. 

Antimask, Antimasque (an'ti-mask), 71. 
[Contr. for a7itic-7nasque.] A secondary or 
lesser mask, of a ludicrous character, intro- 
duced between the acts of a serious mask 
by way of lightening it; a ridiculous inter- 
lude. 

Let antimasks not be long ; they have been com- 
monly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild men, antiques, 
beasts, spirits, witches. Ethiops, pigmies, turquets, 
nymphs, rustics, cupids, statuas moving, and the 
like. As for angels, it is not comical enough to put 
them in antimasks. Bacon. 

On the scene he thrusts out first an antimasqne of 
bugbears. Milton. 

Antimason (an-ti-ma'sn), 7%. One hostile to 
masonry or freemasonry. 

Antimasonry (an-ti-ma'sn-ri), 71. Opposi- 
tion to freemasonry. 

Antimensium (an-ti-men'si-um), n. [ L. L. , 
from Gr. a7iti, in place of, and L. nicnsa, a 
table.] A portable altar or consecrated 



Antimensium or Portable Altar.— S. Kensington Mus. 

table used as a substitute for a proper altar 
in the eastern division of the Latin Church. 

Antimetabole ( an'ti-me-tab"o-le ), ?i, [ Gr. 
—anti, against, and metabole, mutation.] 
In rhet. antimetathesis (which see). 

Antimetathesis (an'ti-me-tath'''’e-sis), n, 
[Gr.—a7iti, against, and metathesis, a trans- 
position.] Lit, counter -transposition ; a 
figure of speech by which the position of 
the two leading words in one clause are 
changed by inversion in a succeeding one; 
as, ‘A poem is a speaking picture; a picture 
a mute poem.’ Crahhe. 

Antimeter (an-tim'et-er), n. [Gr. a7iti, and 
7 netron, measure.] An optical instrument; 
a modification of Hadley’s quadrant, for 
jneasuring angles under 10”. Called also 
the Reflecting Sect 07 \ 

Antiminsion (an-ti-min'si-on), n. [Seo An- 
timensium.] A corporal or cloth blessed by 
a bishop and used in the Greek Church for 
the same prirpose as the antimensium in 
the Latin Church, that is, in cases where 
there was no consecrated altar. Sometimes 
a slab of wood was used in place of the 
cloth. 

Antimonarcliic(an''ti-mon-ark"ik), a. Same 
as, Anttimnarehieal. Bp. Benson. 

Antimonarchical (an'ti-mon-ark"ik-al), a. 
Opposed to monarchy; tliat opposes a kingly 
government. 

AntimonarcMst (an-ti-mon'lirk-ist), n. An 
enemy to monarchy. 

Monday, a terrible raging wind Ijappened, which 
did much hurt. Dennis Bond, a great Oliverian and 
antimmarchist, died on that day; and then the 
devil took bond for Oliver’s appearance. 

Life 0/ A, Wood. 


Antimonial (an-ti-md'ni-al), a. Pertaining 
to antimony, or partaking of its qualities; 
composed of antimony, or containing anti- 
mony as the principal ingredient. —-Anf.j:- 
7 nonial wine, in med. soiiition of tartar 
emetic in sherry wine. 

Antimoaial (an-ti-mo'ni-ai), 71. A prepara- 
tion of antimony; a medicine in which anti- 
mony is a principal ingredient. 

Antimoniate (an-ti-nio"ni-at), 71. A salt of 
antinionic acid. 

AEtimoniated (an-ti-mo'ni-at-ed), a. Par- 
taking of antimony; mixed or prepared with 
antimony; as, anttino7iiated tartar. 

Antimonic (an-ti-mon'ik), a. Pertaining to 
or derived from antimony, — Antvmo7iic acid, 
an acid composed of two equivalents of 
antimony and five of oxygen. 

Antimonious (an-ti-mo'ni-us), a. Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or containing anti- 
mony.-— Antfniotn’oua acid, an acid consist- 
ing of two equivalents of antimony and four 
of oxygen. 

Antlmonite (an'ti-mon-it), n. 1. A salt of 
antimonious acid. — 2. A mineral, stilbite 
(which see). 

Antimony (an'ti-mo-ni), n. [L. of twelfth 
century, antimoniu7n, probably from Ar. 
athmoud, ithmid, which Littrt^ derives from 
Gr. stirnmi, antimony, ] Chemical sym. 
Sb, from L.stibwm; sp. gr. 6-7; at. wt. 122-3. 
A brittle metal of a bluish-white or silver- 
white colour and plated or scaly texture, 
occurring in two forms, crystalline and 
amorphous, sometimes found native or 
alloyed with other metals. The crystallized 
trisulphide (Sba Sy) is a native mineral called 
stibnite or antiinony-glance, (See Stib- 
NITE. ) The metal, or as it was formerly 
called, the rognlus of antimony, is not liable 
to rust or tarnish when exposed to the air, 
and this property, combined with its own 
hardness and that of its compounds, renders 
it of great service in the useful arts in the 
construction of alloys, as Britannia metal, 
type metal, and pewter. In bells it renders 
the sound more clear; it renders tin more 
hard, white, and sonorous, and gives to 
printing types more firmness and smooth- 
ness. It is also useful in promoting the 
fusion of metals, and especially in casting 
cannon-balls. The salts of antimony ai’e 
very poisonous. The protoxide is the active 
base of tartar emetic and James’s powder, 
and is justly regarded as a most valuable 
remedy in many diseases. — Yelloic a7iti- 
mo7iy, a preparation of antimony* of a deep 
yellow colour, used in enamel and porcelain 
painting. It is of various tints, and the 
brilliancy of the brighter hues is not affected 
by foul air.— .ifl rge7itine floioers of antimony, 
the tetroxide of antimony. 
Antimony-glance ( an'ti-mo-ni-glans ), n. 
Stibnite (which see). 

Antimoralist (an-ti-moT‘al-ist), w, [Gr. 
anti, against, and E, 77ho7'alist.] An enemy 
to or op>poneiit of morality. Bp. Warbur- 
ton. 

Antinatural (an-ti-na'tur-al), a. [Gr. a7iti, 
against, and E. natural. ] Opposed to what 
is natural or common-sense; non-natural. 

‘ This happy and a7itinatu7‘al way of think- 
ing.’ Mai'tinus Scitiblems. 

Antinepliritic(an''ti-ne-frit"ik), a. [Gr. anti, 
and E. nephritic.] In med. counteracting 
diseases of the kidneys. 

Antinomian (an-ti-noTni-an), a. [See An- 
tinomy.] Opposed to law; pertaining to the 
Antinomians. 

Antinomian (an-ti-nSTni-an), n. One of a 
sect who maintain that, under the gospel 
dispensation, the moral law is of no use or 
obligation; or who hold doctrines which 
supersede the necessity of good works and 
a virtuous life. This sect originated with 
John Agricola about the year 153S. 

Antinomianism (an - ti - no ' mi - an - izm), n. 
The tenets of the Antinomians. 

Antinomist (an-tin'om-ist), n. One who 
pays no regard to the law or to good works. 
[Bare.] 

Great offenders this way are the libertines and 
antinomists, who quite cancel the whole law of God 
under the pretence of Christian liberty. 

Bp, Sanderson. 

Antinomy(an-tiiFom-i), n. [Gr. miti, against, 
and nQ7nos, a law, from 7\emo, to allot, give 
out.] 1. The opposition of one law or rule 
to another law or rule. 

Different commentators have deduced from it the 
very opposite doctrines. In some instances this ap- 
parent antinomy is doubtful, Dc Qumcey. 

2. Anything, as a law, statement, &c., oppo- 
site or contrary. 

If God once willed adultery should be sinful, all 
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omnipotence u-ill not allow him to will the allow- ■ 
mice that his holiest people nsis’ht, by his own af:iz- 
or counter-statute, live unreproved. SluYan. i 
Fiumility, poverty, meanness, and ■ wretchedness ; 
are direct a7i!ino}}ii£S to the lasts of the flesh, 

yer. Tayic-y. ■ 

3. In metapli., according to Kant, that natu- ! 
ral cc»ntradiction wliich results from the 
' law of reason, wlien, passing : the limits ■ i 
of experience we seek to know the absolute, j 
■ Fleming.. ■ ' i 

AatiHOflS (an-tin'o-us), n. In astron. a part t 
, of the constellation Aquila or the Eagle. ' I 
AiltiocMaif (an-ti-ok^i-an), a. Pertaining to j 
Autiochiis, a contemporary of Cicero, and i 
the foiirnler of a sect of philosophers. This j 
sect was a Inancli of the Academics, though | 
Aiitiochus was a Stoic. He atteinjited to | 
reconcile the doctrines of the diffei*ent j 
schools, and was the last preceptor of the ! 
Platonic school. ! 

Afltiocliian (an-ti-ok'i-aii), a. Of or pertain- i 
ing to the city of Antioch. — Anifoc/ima | 
epodi, a method of computing time, from I 
the proclamation of liberty granted to the i 
city of Antioch about the time of the battle I 
of Pharsalia (b,c. 48), 

Antipapal (an-ti-pa'pal), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, and E. papal} Opposed to the 
poi)e or to Popery. 

He charges strictly Ins son after him to persevere 
in that afiiipapal schism. Milton. 

Antipapistical (an'ti-pa-pisf1k-al), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. piapistkal.} Anti- 
papal. Jortin. 

.totiparallel (au-ti-pa^’ral-el), a. [Gr. miti, 
against, and E. parallel} Running in a con- 
trary direction. Uanimond. 

Antiparallel ( an-ti-pa'ral-el ), n. In geom. 
one of two or more lines which make equal 
angles with two other lines, but in a con- 
trary order: thus, supposing A B and AO 



any two lines, and PO and fe two others 
cutting them so as to make the angle a b c 
equal to the angle A E D, and the angle a c b 
equal to the angle A D E; then EC and l>E 
are antiparallels with respect to a b and A c ; 
also these latter are antiparallels witli re- 
spect to the two former. 

Antiparalytic, Antiparalytical (an'ti-pa- 
ra-lif 'ik, an'ti-pa-ra-lit"ik-al), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, and E. paralgtlc.} In wed. effective 
against paralysis. 

Aatiparalytic ( an' ti-pa-ra-lit'1k ), n. In 
nicd. a remedy for paralysis, 

Antipart (an'ti-part), a. [Gr. miti, against, 
and E. iW'if.J The counterpart. [Rare.] i 
Turn now to the reverse of the medal, and there j 
,we shall find the antipart of this divine truth. i 

IVarbnrtan. i 

Antipathetic, Antipathetical (an'ti-pa- ! 
thefTk, an'ti-pa-tiiet"ih-al), ft. [See AxTi- 
PATHY.] Having a natural contrariety, or 
constitutional aversion, to a thing. ‘ The soil 
is , . , antipathotieal to all venomous erea- ' 
tures.’ floivell. 

Antipathic (an-ti-path'ik), a. In med. re- 
lating to antipathy; opposite; unlike; ad- 
verse; as, antipathiehiiminiYs, or humours 
opposed to each other. Dunglimn. 

Antipathist (an-tip'a-thist), n. A person or 
thing having an antipathy to nnotlier, or 
being tlie direct opposite of another. [Rare.] 
Sole positive of ni,i,'-ht ! 

..-Intipathist of Cou'nPco, 

Antipathous (an-tip^i-thus), a. Having a 
natural contrariety ; adverse. 

Still she extends her imnd, 

As if she s.'iw something antipatkons 
Unto tier virtuous life. ’ * AV.r.v. FI. 

Antipathy (an-tip'a-thi), n. [Gr, anti, 
against, and pathos, feeling. See Pathos.] 
ir Natural aversion; instinctive contrariety 
or opposition in feeling; an aversion felt at 
the presence, real or ideal, of a particular 
object; distaste; disgust; repugnance. 

No contraries hold more antipathy 
Than 1 and such a knave. * Shah, 

A man may have an ajiUpixthy to particular smells 
or tast.es, a turkey-cock or bull to the colour red, a 
horse to the smell of raw flesh. J.ock(. 

A liabit is generated of thinking that a natural n«- 
iipathy e;;ist.s between hope ."ind reason. Is. Taylor. 

2. In nat. plul. a contrariety in the proper- 
ties or aifections of matter, as of oil and 
water, which will not mix. Bacon. [An- 
tipathg is commonly followed by to, some- 


times by against, and is opposed to sym^ 
pathy.}— Antipathy, Hatred, Aversion, Re- 
pugnance. Aniipaiky is a natural and in- 
stinctive dislike or feeling of repulsion, and 
may have either persons, things, or actions 
as its object; hatred properly applies only 
to persons, and is provoked by some cause, 
as ill-usage; avershn, which applies to per- 
sons and" things, is a strong dislike, as to 
what shocks or di&gmts; repugnance is gene- 
rally aijplied to acts.— -.S yn. Aversion, dis- 
like, disgust, distaste, repugnance, contra- 
riety, opposition. 

Antipatriotic (anTi-pa-tri-ot'Tk), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. 2>atrwtic.'} Opposed to 
patriots or jjatriotism, or one’s country. 

These aMtipairiotis prejudices are the abortions 
of folly impregnated by faction. FenfiSiVi, 

Anti-periodic (an-ti-peTi-od"ik), n. In med. 
a remedy possessing the property of pre- 
venting the return of peidodic diseases, as 
intermittents. 

Antiperistaltic (an-ti-peTis-taFTik), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and R. peristaltic.} In med. 
opposed to or checking peristaltic motion. 
Antiperistasis (air'ti-pe-ris'Ta-sis), n. [Or. 
—miti, against, and perktasis, a standing 
around, from pm, around, mdMstanai, to 
stand. ] 1. The opposition or antagonism of 
naturally opposed forces, as light and dark- 
ness, heat and cold ; speeifically, the oppo- 
sition of a contrary quality, by which the 
quality opposed acquires strength, or tlie 
action by which a body attacked collects 
force by opposition, or the iutension of the 
activity of one quality by the opposition of 
another. Thus, sensible heat is excited in 
quicklime by mixture with waiter, and cold 
applied to the human body may increase its 
heat. — 2. In rhet a figure by wdiich one 
grants what an adversary says, but denies 
iris inference. 

Antiperistatic (an-ti-peTi-stat"ik), a. Per- 
taining to antiperistasis. 

Antipestilential (an'ti-pes-ti-len"sha.l), a. 
Efficacious against the plague, or the in- 
fection of the plague. "Antipestilential un- 
guents to anoint the nostrils with. ’ Harvey. 
AntipMogistian (an'ti-flo-jis'Ti-an), n. [Gr. 
anti, and phlogiston, imm phlogizo, to burn.] 
An opposer of the chemical theory as to 
the existence of a substance called phlogis- 
ton. 

Antiphlogistic (anTi-flo-jis'Tik), u, 1. In 
cheni. opposed to the theory of phlogiston; 
as, the antiphlogistic system.— 2. Counter- 
acting inflammation, or an excited sttite 
of the system.— Antip/iiogfsf/c theory, tlie 
chemical theory according to wiiicli Eavoi- 
sier show’ed that in combustion, instead 
of phlogiston escaping*, as was the theory 
of Staid, oxygen was absorbed, and that 
wherever pldogiston was supposed to be 
added, oxygen ivas removed. 
Antiphlogistic (an''ti-fio-jis"tik), n. Any 
medicine or diet which tends to check a 
phlogistic or inflammatory condition. 
Antiphon, Antiphone <anTi-fon or an'ti- 
lon), n. [See ANTli'HOXY'.] 1. The chant 
or alternate singing in choirs of cathedrals; 
antiphony.— 2. An echo or respon.se, [Rare.] 

The great sjmod . . . that is to meet at Ham- 
boroiii.jH,to me sounds like ana}:iipho>to to the other 
malii^m conjunction at Colen. IFoiton, 

Antiphonal (an-tifo-nal), «. Pertaining to 
aiitiphony or alternate singing. 

He (Calvin) thought . . . that the practice of an- 
tiphonal chanting was superstitious. T. IFarfon. 

Antiphonal (an-tif'o-nal), n. A book of an- 
tiphoues or anthems; an antiphonary. 
Antiphonary (an-tif'o-na-ri), n. In the 
R. Cath. Ch. a service-lujok, compiled by 
Gregory the Great, containing all the aiiti- 
plious, invitatories, responsories, collects, 
and wdiatever is said or sung in the choir, 
except the lessons. 

Antiphonert (an-tifo-ner), n. A book of 
antliems or antiphons; an antiphonary. 

He Alma Redeinptoris herde sing. 

As cliildren lered hir itniiphonere. Chaucer. 

Antiphonic, Antiphonical (an-ti-fon'ik, 
an-ti-fon'ik-al). a. Pertaimug to antiphouy. 
Antiphony (an-tifo-ni), n. [Gr. anti, in 
response to, and phone, voice. Anthem is 
really a form of this word.] 1. The answer 
of one choir or one portion of a congrega- 
tion to another wffien an anthem or psalm 
is sung alternately by two choirs or tivo 
parts of a congregation; alternate singing. 

These are the pretty responsories, these are the 
dear autiphmics that so bewitched of late our pre- 
hates .and their chaplains with the goodly echo they 
made. Milton. ■ 

2. The ivords given out at the beginning of 


I a psalm, to wTiicli both the choirs are to 
! accommodate their singing.—;!. A ninsical 
I composition of several veTses e.xtracted from 
; different psalms. 

I Antiphrasis (an-tifra-sis). n. [Gr, anti, 
j against, and a form of speech.] In 

I rket. the use of ivords in a sense opposite 
I to their proper meaning, as when a court of 
I justice is called a court of vengeance. 

j You now find no cause to repent that you never 
j dipt your hands in tlse bloody high courts of justice, 
j so called only bj' ajitiphmsis. Souilt. 

I Antiphrastie, Antiplirasticai (an-ti-fras'- 
I tik, an-ti-frasTik-al), a. Pertaining to an- 
I tiphrasis. 

: Aatiphrastically (an-ti-fras'tik-al-li), adt. 
i In the manner ui antii>hrasis. 

' Antipodal (an-tip'o-tlal), a. Pertaining to 
j antipodes. 

! Antipodal (an-tip'o-dal), n. One who dwells 
i at the antipodes. ‘The AincTieans are 
i tipodaU unto the Indians.’ Sir T. Browne. 
i Antipode (anTi-pod), n. [See .-V.ntibodes.] 

I 1. One of the antipodes.- 2. One who or that 
which is in opposition or opposite. 

In tale or history your beggar is ever the just cat- 
tipcde to your kin^. Lamb. 

Antipodean (an-tip'o-de''an), a. Pertaining 
to the antipodes; antipodal. 

Antipodes (au-tip'o-dez), n. pi. [Gr.—aiiti, 
opposite, and poi/a-s*, foot.] 1. Those 
who live on the opposite side of the globe, 
and whose feet are therefore directly oppo- 
site those of people living on this side.— 

2. The country of persons' iiiing opposite; 
as, he has gone to reside at the antipodes.— 

3. Fig. anything diametrically opposite or 
opposed to another; a contrar3*. 

Can there be a greater contrariety unto Christ's 
judgment, a more perfect iZ}:izpi.\li\s to all that fiatli 
nitherto been jgospel? Ilzfumoml, 

Antipoison (mi-ti-poFzn), n. An antidote 
for a poison; a counter-jioisoii. ‘Poisons 
a&0Ti\ antiiwisons.' Sir T. Browne. 
Antipole (an'ti-pol), n. [Gr. anti, in opposi- 
tion, and E. 2)ok’.] The opposite pole; any- 
thing diametrically opposed. ‘ that anti- 
qmle to all enthuisiasm, ‘ a man of the world.” 
George Eliot 

Antipope (an'ti-p6p), n. [Gr. anti, in oppo- 
sition, and E. pope.} One who usurps the 
pap»al poiver in opposition to the pope; one 
of two or more persons claiming at the same 
time to be in iiossession of the papal dig- 
nity. 

Antiptosis (an-tip-to'sis), n, [Gr. antiptmis 
—miti, against, and ptOsis, case.] Ingram. 
the putting of one case for another. 
Antiputrefactive, Antiputreseent (an- 
ti-pu-tre-fak"tiv, au-'ti-pu-u‘es''’stmt), a. [Gr. : 
anti, against, and E. putrefactive, putres- 
cent} 'Counteracting or preventing p)utre- 
faction; antiseptic. 

Antipyretic (au'ti-pi-ret'Tk), n. [Gr, anti, 
against, and pyretos, fever.] In med. a 
remedy efficacious against fever. 

Antipyrin (an-ti-pi'rin), n. [Gr, anti, 
against, ami pyr, lire.] A substance ob- 
tained from coal-tar products and given as 
a medicine in fe ver.s, l)ein g a strong febrifuge. 
Antiquarian (an-ti-kwdTi-an), a. [L. anti- 
quarius, from antiqiiiis, ancient.] 1. Per- 
taining to antiquaries or to antiquity ; as, 
nnantiguurian musemn,— 2. A term applied 
to a size of drawing-paper measuring 521- x 
30t inches, and weighing 233 lbs. to the 
ream. 

Antiquarian (an-ti-kwaTi-an), n. One de- 
voted to the study of antiquity; an aiiti- 
quaiy. 

Antiquarianism (an-ti-kwaTi-an-izin), n. 
Character of an antiquarian ; love or study 
of antiquities. 

I have the seeds o( cxitlltpiizrliznlsfr: iu me, 

£p Ilurd. 

—Archceology, Antiquarianism. See under 
AECI1.•E0L0G1^ 

Antiquary (an'ti-lvwa-ri),n. [I. antiqumius, 
from antiqikis, old, uiicieiit. See ANTiqUE.] 
One devoted to the stiuly of ancient times 
through their relies, as old places of sepul- 
chre, remains of ancient habitations, early 
I monuments,implcments or weapons, statues, 

1 coins, medals, paintings, inscriptions, liooks, 

: and manuscripts, with the view* of arriving 
at a knowledge of the relations, inodes of 
living, habits, and general comlition of the 
people who created or empdoyed them; oue 
versed in antiquity; an arclneologist. 

With sharpened siuht pale .x^ttiguaricx pore, 

The inscription value, but the rust , adore. Pope, 

Antiquary t (anTi-kwa-ri), a. rertaiuing to 
antiquities; old; antique. ' The antiquary 
times,’ Shah 
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Altifiuate (an^ti-kwat), v. t. pret. & pp. an- 
tiquated; ppr. mitiquating. [L. antiquus, 
okl. See Antique.] To make old or obso- 
lete; to make old in such a degree as to put 
out of use; to make void or abrogate. 

Christianitj' might reasonably introduce new laws, 
and antiguaie or’abrogate old ones. Sir M. Hale. 

Anticiuated (an'ti-kwat-ed), p. and a. Grown 
old; obsolete; out of use; as, an antiquated 
law. ‘ Old Janet, for so he understood his 
antiquated attendant was called.’ Sit W. 
SeoU.— Ancient, Old, Antique, Antiquated, 
Obsolete. See under Ancient. 
AJitiQ[uatetoess (an'ti-kwat-ed>nes), n. A 
state of being antiquated or obsolete. 
Antiotuateness t (an'ti-kwat-nes), n. State 
of being antiquated or disused. 
AiitiC[U.atioi!. (an-ti-kwa'shon), 7i. The act 
of antiqiiating, or the state of being anti- 
quated. 'Which must no change nor anti- 
qtiaiion know.’ Beaumont. 

Antiotne (an-tek), a. [Fr., from L. antiquus, 
ancient, a form equivalent to anticus, from 
a7ite, before, as posticus, from post, after. 
Aritio is a form of this word.] 1. Having 
existed in ancient times; belonging to or 
having come down from antiquity; ancient: 
in this sense it often specially refers to the 
flourishing ages of Greece and Home ; as, 
an antique statue. ‘ The seals . . . which 
we know to be antique.’ -2. Be- 

longing to former times, as contrasted with 
the present ; having the characteristics of 
an earlier day; smacking of bygone days; 
of old fashion; as, an antique robe; a poem 
written in the antique style. 

O good old man I how well ui thee appears 
Tlie constant service of the antigve world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed. Sftak. 

g.f Odd; tvild; fanciful; antic. 

What fashion'd hats, or ruffs, or suits next year, 

Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear. Donne. 

4. In printing, a term applied to a style of 
type in which each stroke of the face has an 
eiiual thickness. ~ Old, Antique, 

Antiquated, Obsolete. See under Ancient. 
Syn. Antiquated, old-fashioned, obsolete. 
Antique (an- tsk'), n. Anything very old; 
specifically, a term applied to the remains 
of ancient art, as statues, paintings, vases, 
cameos, and the like, and more especially to 
the w'orks of Grecian and Eoman antiquity. 
Antiquely (an-tekTi), adv. In an antique 
manner. 

Antiqueness (an-tek'nes), n. The quality 
of being antique; an appearance of ancient 
origin and workmanship, 

Antiquist (an'ti-kwist), n. An antiquary. 
‘Theoretic ctrifigwiste.’ Pinkeodon. [Bare.] 
Antiquitarian <an-tikVi-ta"ri-an), n. An 
admii'er of antiquity. [Bare. ] 

I shall distinguish such as I esteem to be the hin- 
derers of reformation into three sorts i, Antiquita- 
rians (for so I had rather call them than antiquaries), 
whose labours are useful and laudable ; a, Libertines ; 

3, Politicians. Milton. 

Antiquity (an-tik^vz-ti), n. [L. antiqtdtas. 
See ANTIQUE.] 1- The quality of being 
ancient; ancientness; great age; as, a 
family of great antiquity. 

This ring is valuable for its antiquity. qiohnso7i. 

2. Ancient times ; former ages ; times long 
since past; as, Cicero was the most eloquent 
orator of antiquity.— -B. The ancients; the 
people of ancient times; as, the fact is 
admitted by all antiquity. 

That such pillars were raised by Seth all atiHqttiiy 
has avowed. Sir TV. Raleigh. 

4. Old age. [Ludicrous.] 

Is not your voice broken? your wind short? your 
chin double? your wit single? and every part about 
you blasted with attiiquity } Shah. 

6. Old person. [Ludicrous.] 

You are a shrewd antiquity, neighbour Clench. 

B. jfonson. 

6. The remains of ancient times; ancient 
institutions or customs : in this sense usu- 
ally or always plural ; as, Greek or Egyptian 
antiquities. 

Antiremonstraat (anTi-re-mon'^strant), n. 
[Gr. against, and E. remonstrant.} One 
opposed to remonstrance or to those who 
remonstrate ; specifically, one of that party 
in the church opposed to the Arminians 
who remonstrated against the decisions of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618. 

Antirenter (an'ti-rent-^r), n. [Gr. anti, 
against, and E. rent] A person opposed 
to paying rent. 

Antlarhin-iim (an-ti-ri'num), n. [From Gr. 
anti, equal to, like, and r/wi, a nose or mask. 
The flowers of most of the species bear a 
resemblance to the snout of some animal.] 
>Snap-dragon, a genus of plants, nat. order 


Scrophulariacem. All the species produce 
showy flowers, and are much cultivated in 
gardens. The leaves of A. majus are bitter 
and slightly stimulant; and the leaves of A. 
Oroiitium, as well as those of other species, 
have been used as cataplasms in indolent 
tumoui'S. Both these species are found in 
Britain. 

Antisahbatarian (an-ti-sab'ba-ta"ri-an), n. 
[Gr. anti, against, and E. Sabbatarian.} 
One of a sect who oppose the observance 
of the Christian Sabbath, maintaining that 
the Jewish Sabbath was only of ceremonial, 
not of moral obligation, and was conse- 
quently abolished by Christ. 

Antiscian (an-tish'i-an), [L. antiscii— 
Gr. aiiti, opposite, and sJcia, shadow.] An 
inhabitant of one side of the equator, whose 
shadow at noon is east in a contrary direc- 
tion to that of an inhabitant of the other. 
Those who live north of the equator are 
antiscians to those on the south, and vice 
versa, the shadows on one side being cast 
toward the north, those on the other toward 
the south. 

Antiscii (an-tish'i-i), n. [L.] Antiscians. 
See Antiscian. 

Antiscorbutic, Antiscorbutical (an'ti- 
skor-bu"tik, anTi-skor-bu"tik-al ), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. scorbiitic.} In 7ned. 
counteracting scurvy. 

Antiscorbutic (an'ti-skor-bu"tik), n. A 
remedy for scurvy, as lemon -Juice, ripe 
fruits, <&c. 

Antiscript t (anTi-skript), n. [Gr. aiiti, 
against, and L. scriptum, a writing, from 
scribo, to write. ] A writing in opposition 
to another writing. 

Antiscriptural (an-ti-skrip'tur-al), a. [Gr. 
aTiti, against, and B. scripture.] Opposed to 
the principles or doctrines of Scripture, or to 
its genuineness or authenticity. 

Antiscripturism (an-ti-skripTur-izm), 7i. 
Opposition to the Scriptures. ’Antiscrip- 
turism grows rife and spreads fast.’ Boyle. 
[Rare.] 

Antiscripturist(an-ti-skrip'tur-ist), n. One 
who opposes the truth of Scripture; one who 
denies revelation. ‘Atheists and antiscrip- 
turists.’ Boyle. [Rare.] 

Antiseptic, Antiseptical (an-ti-sep'tik, an- 
ti-sep'tik-al), a. [Gr. against, andseptos, 
putrid, from sepo, to putrefy.] Opposing or 
counteracting putrefaction, or a putrescent 
tendency; specifically, a term applied to that 
mode of treatment in surgery by which air is 
excluded from wounds,or allowed access only 
through substances capable of destroying the 
germs in the atmosphere, on whose presence 
suppuration is assumed to depend. See Gekm- 
TREORY.— Antiseptic varnish, in painting, a 
glazing composed to insure the protection of 
such vegetable or animal colours as are likely 
to fade by exposure to light and air. 

Antiseptic (an-ti-sepTik), n. A substance 
which resists or corrects putrefaction, as 
salt, alcohol, charcoal, creasote, sulphurous 
acid, carbolic acid, &c. 

Antisocial ( an-ti-so^shal ), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, and E. social.} Averse to society; 
tending to interrupt or destroy social inter- 
course. 

Antisocialist (au-ti-so'shal-ist), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. socialist.} Opposed 
to the doctrine and practice of socialism. 

The vitalit}' of these associations must indeed be 
great to have enabled about twenty of them to sur- 
vive the ajttzsacialisi reaction. y. S. Mill. 

Antispasis (an-tis'pa-sis), n. [Gr., from 
antispao, to draw the contrary ■way— 
against, and spao, to draw. ] In 7ned. a revul- 
sion of fluids from one part of the body to 
another. Quincy. 

Antispasmo(iic(an‘ti-spaz-mod"ik), a. [Gr, 
anti, against, and E. spasmodic.} In med. 
opposing spasm; resisting convulsions, as 
anodynes. 

AntispasmodiC (an'ti-spaz-mod'lk), In 
med. a remedy for spasm or convulsions, as 
opium, balsam of Peru, and the essential 
oils of vegetables. 

Aatispast, Antispastus (an'ti-spast, an-ti- 
spast'us), n. [Gr. antispastos. See Anti- 
spasis.] In prog, a tetrasyllable foot, in 
which the first and last syllables are short 
and the middle syllables long; as, Cljdem- 
nestrA It is a combination of an iambus 
and a trochee. 

Antispastic (an-ti-spastlk), a. [See Anti- 
spasis.] In med. (a) causing a revulsion of 
fluids or humours. (&) Counteracting spasm ; 
antispasmodic. 

Antispastic (an-ti-spastTk), ?i. In rmd. (a) 
a medicine supposed to act by causing a 


revulsion of the humours. (5) A remedy 
that counteracts spasm ; an antispasmodic 
Antispleaetic (an-ti-splen'et-ik or an'ti- 
sple-net"ik), a. [Gr. anti, against, and E. 
splenetic.} Good as a remedy in diseases of 
the spleen. 

Antistasis ( an - tis ' ta - sis ), n [ Gr. —aiiti, 
opposite, and stasis, station.] In r/zeif. the 
justification of an action from the considera- 
tion that if it had been omitted something 
worse would have happened. 

Antistes (an-tis'tez), n. pi, Antistites (an- 
tisTi-tez). [L., from antisto for antesto, to 
stand before— ante, before, andgte, to stand. ] 
A chief priest or prelate. ‘ Unless they had 
as many antistites as presbyters.’ 3UUon. 
Autistropbe (an-tis'tro-fe), 7i. [Gr.— anZ?; 
opposite, and strophi, a turning. ] i. A part 
of an an cient Greek choral ode corresponding 
to a preceding strophe, and sungby the chorus 
when returning from left to right, they having 
previously sung the strophe when moving 
from right to left. The strophe, antistoophe, 
and epode (sung by the chorus standing still) 
were the three divisions of a choral ode. 
The term was introduced into Latin, and is 
also met with in reference to modern poetry. 
2. In 7'het (a) the reciprocal conversion of 
the same words in different clauses or sen- 
tences ; as, ‘ the master of the servant, the 
servant of the master.' (b) The turning of 
an adversary’s plea against him; as, had I 
killed him as you report, I had not staid to 
bury him. 

AntistropMc (an-ti-strof ik), a. Relating to 
the antistrophe. 

Antistrophon (an-tis'tro-fon), n. [See 
Antistrophe.] In rhet. a figure which re- 
peats a word often. Milton. 
Antistrumatic, Antistrumous (an'ti- 
strb - mat " ik, an - ti - strd ' mus ), a. [ Gr. 
a7iti, against, and L. struma, a scrofulous 
swelling. See Struma. ] Good against 
scrofulous disorders. 

Antisyphilitic (an-ti-sifii-it"ik), a. [Gr. 
a7iti, and E. syphilis (which see).] In 'wcd. 
efficacious against syphilis, or the venereal 
poison. 

AAtitheisin (an-ti-the'izm), n. [Gr. 
against, and E. theism. } Opposition to 
theism. 

Antitheist (an-ti-the'ist), n. An opponent 
of theism. 

Antithenar (an-tith'e-nkr), 7i. [Gr. anti, 
against, and thenar, the palm of the hand.] 
In a7%at. a muscle which extends the thumb, 
or opposes it to the hand; also, the adductor 
muscle of the great toe. 

Antithesis (an-tith'e-sis), n. pi. Antitheses 
(an-tith'e-sez). [Gr. antithesis— anti, against, 
and thesis, a setting, from tithemi, to place.] 
1. Opposition; contrast. 

The opposition of ideas and sensations is exhibited 
to us in the antithesis of theory and fact. 

H. Spencer. 

Specifically— 2. In rhet. a figure by which 
contraries are opposed to contraries; a con- 
trast or opposition of words or sentiments ; 
as, ‘ When our vices leave us, we flatter our- 
selves we leave them.’ ‘The prodigal ro&s 
Ms heir, the misoT robs hwiself.’ ’Bacess of 
ceremony shows voant of breeding.’ ‘ Liberty 
with laws, and government loithout opp7'es- 
sion.’ 

1 see a chief vifho leads my chosen sons, 

All armed with points, antitheses, and puns. Pope. 

Antithetic, Antithetical (an-ti-thet'ik, an- 
ti-thet'ik-ai), a. Pertaining to antithesis; 
containing or abounding with antithesis; 
characterized by, or prone to the use of, 
antithesis. ‘The sentences are too short 
and a7itithetic,’ Drake. 

Tacitus, who is one of the most antithetical, is . . . 
one of the least periodic of all the Latin writers. 

Abp^. Whately. 

Antithetically (an-ti-thet'ik-al-li), adv. In 
an antithetical manner; by means of an- 
tithesis. . 

Antitragns (an-tit^ra-gus), n. [Gr.— 
opposite to, and tragos, a goat. See Tragus.] 
In anat. the process of the external ear, op- 
posite to the tragus, and behind the ear- 
passage. 

Antitrinitarian ( an-ti-trin'i-ta"ri-an ), 

[Gr. anti, against, and E. trdiitarian.] One 
who denies the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the existence of three persons in the God- 
head. 

Antitrinitarian (an-ti-trinT-ta"'ri-an), a. 
Opposing the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Anti sm ( an-ti-trm'i-ta'''ri-an' 
izm), n. A denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Antitropai, Antitropons (an-tit'rop-al, an- 
tit'rop-'us), a. [Gr. a7iti, opposite, and tropos. 
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a turning, from trepo, to turn.] In bot same 
as Orthoiropal. 

Antitype (an'ti-tip), n. [Gr. antitypon — 
anti; opposite to, and typos, a type or pat- 
tern.] That which is correlative to a type ; 
that of which the type is tlie pattern or 
representation; that which is prefigured or 
represented hy the type, and' therefore stands 
correlative with it. Thus the paschal lamb 
is the type of which Christ is the antitype. 

He (Melchizedek) brought forth bread and wine, 
imitating thQ a nSitype, or the substance, Christ him- 
self. Yi’n Tayior. 

tVhen once upon the wing he soars to an higher 
pitch, from the type to the to the days of 

the Messiah, ... Bp. Burnet. 

Antitypical (aii-ti-tip'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to an antitype; explaining the type. 

Antitypically (an-ti-tiplk-al-li), adv. By 
way of antitype. 

Antityponst (an-ti-tipTis), a. Anti typical. 

Antivaccinist (an-ti-vak'’sm-ist), n. [Gr. 
imti, against, and E. mcGinist} One who is 
opposed to vaccination. 

Aativariolons (an'ti-va-ii"ol-us), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. variolous.] Preventing 
the contagion of smali-pox. 

Antiyenereal (an'ti-ve-ne'Te-al), a. [Gr. 
unfi, ' against, and E. venerecd.] Besisting 
or eificacious against the venereal poison. 

Antler (ant'ler), n. [O.Fr. antoilUer, entoil- 
Her, endouiller, Mod. Fr. midouilier, pro- 
perly the brow antler ; of Germanic origin ; 
comp. O.G. andi, the forehead, G. an 
antler, mitlitz, the face.] A branch of the 
horn of a deer, particularly of a stag; one of 
the horns of the cervine animals, as the 
stag or moose. The first year a stag has no 



Antlers. 

a, Brow-antler, h, Bea-antler, c, Antler-royal, 
rf, Sur-royal or crown antler. 

horns, but only frontal protuberances or & 0 S' 
sets; the second year a simple snag or stem; 
the third a longer stem garnished with a 
branch or brow-antler; in the fourth, the bes-, 
bez-, or bay-antler; in the fifth the antler- 
royal is added; in the sixth the crown or sur- 
royal diverj|es oii the top of the horn, forming 
the cup, which consists of two or three snags 
or prongs curving upwards, and to these in 
future years otiiers are added, tlie total 
number of branches often amounting to ten 
in a stag seven or eight years old. " In his 
sixth year, and after, the male deer is called 
a hart, or stag of ten. The stem of the horn 
is called the beam. The brandies are called 
also tynes. 

Antlered (autT^rd), a. Furnished with ant- 
lers. 

Antler -motli (ant'leu’-moth), n. A moth 
found in this country {Cerapteryx or Foc- 
tua gram, inis), the larvae of which some- 
times destroy the herbage of wiiole mea- 
dows, so that their ravages are visible for 
years afterwards. 

Antlia (antli-a), n. [L., from Gr. antlia, a 
machine to suck up water, a pump.] The 
spiral tongue or proboscis of lepidopterous 
insects liy which they pump up the juices 
of plants. It is formed of the greatly elon- 
gated maxillai, forming a long bipartite suc- 
torial tube, and when coiled up represents 
a fiat spiral, like the spring of a watch,-— 
A ntlm pnmunatica, inastron. the Air-pump; 
a constellation in the southern hemi.sphere, 
situated between Hydra and Argo Navis, 

Ant-lion (ant/li-un), n. The larva of a neur- 
opterous insect (Myrnielconforniicarius) of 
the family Myrmeleonidfe. The larva has j 
attracted more notice than the perfect in- 
sect on account of the ingenuity which it ' 
displays in preparing a kind of pitfall for j 
the destruction of such insects (chietty ants) 
as happen unwarily to enter it. It digs a S 
funnel-shaped hole in tlie driest and finest i 
sand it can find, working inside the hole and 


throwing up the particles of sand with its | 
liead. When the pit is deep enough and the ; 
sides are quite smootli and sloping, the ant- | 



Perfect insect /br^mcarzns) and larTO ! 

(ant-lion). ‘ 


lion buries itself at the bottom with only ■ 
its formidable mandibles projecting, and ■ 
w’aits for its prey. So soon as a victim falls : 
in it sei 2 es it with its mandibles and sucks : 
its juices. 

Aiitoiioin,asia(an-ton'o-ma''z;i-a), ji. [Gr.«?j- ! 
tmmmaskt—anti, in place of, instead, and i 
ormnazd, to name, from omma, a name.] 
In rhet the use of the name of some office, j 
dignity, profession, science, or trade insteacl ; 
of the true name of the person, as when his | 
majesty is used for a king, his lordship for a i 
nobleman; or when, instead of Aristotle, we ; 
say, the philosopher; or, conversely, the use | 
of a proper noun instead of a common noun; I 
as, a Cato for a man of severe gravity, a I 
Solomon for a wise man, or a Fapoleon for I 
a man of unbounded .ambition. I 

Antonomastic, Antonoumstical (an-toiT- ; 
o-mas'Tik, ,an-ton'o-mas'’''tik-al), a. Of or > 
pertaining to the figure antonomasia. I 

Antonomastically (an-ton'o-mas' tik-al-li), ' 
ado. By the figure antonomasia. I 

Antonomasy (an-ton'o-ma-zi), n. Same as ; 
Antonomasia. i 

Antonym (an'to-nim), «. The opposite of a i 
synonym. j 

Antorbital (ant-oi'Tnt-al), a. [L. ante, he- ! 
fore, and orhitus, an orbit. ] Anterior to the i 
orbit. i 

Antosiandrian (an-tosl-an''dri-an), n. [Gr. 
anti, against, and Osiander.J One of a sect 
of rigid Lutherans, so named from their op- 
posing the doctrines of Osiander. This sect 
deny that man is made just, but affirm that 
he is only imiuitatively just, that is, pro- 
iioimced so. 

Antret (an'ttu’), n. [Fr. mitre, L. antrum, a 
cave.] A cavern; a cave. ‘Antres vast, and 
deserts idle.’ Shah 

Antrorse (aii-trors'),«. [As if from a L, an- 
trorsus, for anteroversus—trom ante, before, 
and verto, versurn, to turn.] In bot. foiwvard 
or ui:)\vard in direction. 

Ant-thrush (antThrush), n. The common 
name of the birds of the genus Pitta, belong- 
ing' to the dentirostral section of the order 
Insessores, and allied to the Turdidre or 
thrush family. The great ant -thrush (P. 
gigas), which attains a length of 9 inches, j 
inhabits Surinam. The bo'dy is of a light i 
blue, the quills of the wings being black I 
tipped with light 
blue, the head 
and neck black, 
and the under 
parts brownish- 
gray. The legs 
are long and the 
body short. The 
short-tailed ant- 
thrush (P. ben- 
galensis) is com- 
mon in Bengal, 
and is coloured 
of a soft browm 
hue, marked 
on the top of 
the head with 
three longitu- 
dinal bands, 

Anubis (an-fi'- 
bis), n, [L. anu- 
bis, Egypt, am- 
•po.] An Egyp- 
tian deity, the 
conductor of de- 
pjirted spirits 
from this w'oiid 
to the next, re- 
presented by a 



Anubis, from an Egyptian 
painting. 


human figure with the head of a jackal, and 
sometimes under the form of a jackal He 


presided over tombs, and in the iow^er world 
he w'eighed the actions of the deceased pre- 
vious to their admission to the presence of 
Osiris. 

Anura (a-niVra), n.pl. [Gr. an, priv., and 
oura, a tail. 3 An order of batrachiuns which 
lose the tail when they reach maturity, as 
the toad and frog. 

Amiran (a-mVran), n. One of the Anura. 
Amirous (a-nuinis), a. Destitute of a tail, 
as the frog; of or pertaining to the Anura. 
Anus (a'nus), n. [L.] In anat. the circular 
opening at the low’-er extremity of the ali- 
mentary canal, through which the excre- 
ments are expelled. 

Anvil (anMl), m [O.E. anvilt, anvild, A.Bax. 
anjilt. an anvil ; 1). aanbeld, amlwld, Dan. 
amholt, L.G. anebolt, amhnlt, O.H.G. ana- 
falz. The A. Sax. and 0,H.G'. i)oint pretty 
clearly to an, on, and A. Sax. fcahlan, Q. 
faiten, falzen, to fold. Comp. G. amboss, 

0. H.G. anapoz, an anvil, fromau, and pozan, 
to beat, and L. incus, an anvil, from in, and 
eudere, to strike.] 1. An iron block with a 
smooth, usually steel, face on which metals 

are hammered 
and shaped. — 
2 . Fig. anything 
on which blows 
are laid. ‘ The 
anml of my 
sword.’ Shah — 
To he mi the. 
anvil, to be in 
a 'state of dis- 
cussion, fomia-' 
tion,or prepara- 
tion, as ivheii a . 
scheme or mea- 
sure ' is' forming 
but not matured. 
Several members of our house, knowin;?- what rvas 
OK the anvil, went to the clergy and desired their 
judgment. Sti'zft. 

Anvil (aii'vil), v.t. To form or shape on an 
anvil. * Armor, amnlled in the shop of pas- 
•sive fortitude.’ Beau. & FI. 

Anxietude (ang-zhe-tud), n. Amviety. 
[Rare.] 

Anxiety (ang-zFe-ti), n. [L. anxletas, from 
anxius, solicitous, from migo, to vex. See 
AXGEPv.] 1. Concern or solicitude re-spect- 
ing some event, future or uncertain, which 
disturbs the mind and keeps it in a state of 
painful uneasiness. 

To be happy is not only to be freed from the pains 
and diseases of the body, but and vc-va- 

tion of spirit. Tilii'isou, 

2, In rned. a state of restlessness and agita- 
tion, with general indisposition, and a” dis- 
ti*essing sense of oppression at the epigas- 
trium.— Cure, Solmtude, Concern, Anxiety. 
See under Caee. — Syn. Solicitude, care, 
foreboding, uneasiness, perplexity, disquie- 
tude, disquiet, watchfulness, restlessness. 
Anxious (angle ’’shiis), a. [See Axxiety.] 

1 . Full of anxiety or .solicitude; greatly con- 
cerned or solicitous, eBpecially respecting 
something future or unknown; being in 
painful suspense : applied to persons ; as, 
anxious to please; anxious for the issue of 
a battle. * Anxious, and trembling for the 
birth of fate.’ Pope,— 2. Attended with or 
proceeding from solicitude or uneasiness : 
applied to things ; as, anxious foreliodings 
or labour. 

His pensive cheek upon his hand recIinV!, 
x\nd anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. 

Drydm. 

Anxious is followed by for or about before 
the object of solicitude. — Six. Solicitous, 
careful, uneas.y, unquiet, restless, concerned, 
disturbed, w’atchful. 

AnxiouslS’’ (angk'shus-li), adv. In an anx- 
ious manner; solicitously ; with painful un- 
certainty; carefully; unquietly. 
Anxiousness (angk'shus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being anxious; great solicitude; 
amviety. 

She returns (to her cards) with no little anxious- 
tiess. /.Steele,.. 

Any (eiiiii), a. [A. Sax. aenig, from Cm, one, 
and term, ig, y, O.E. ceni, cei; the Sc. ony 
shows the connection with one better. In 
A. Sax. there was the parallel formation 
natnig, none. Com|), G. einig, D. eenig, any- 
compounded of cm, een, one, ami the ter- 
mination ig~L. ic, Gt. il\ as in rnusicus, 
mousihos.f 1. One out of many iiidefiuitely. 

Neither knoweih any man the Father, s.'ive the 
Son. Mat. xi. 27. 

2. Some; an indefinite number or quantity; 
as, are there any witnesses present? 

Who will show IIS auy good ? Ps. iv. 6, 
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actions, a state of apathy has come to siariify a sort 
of moral inertia — the absence of all activitv or 
energy. Fkmihg. 

In the first ages of the church the Christians 
adopted the term to express a contempt of 
earthly concerns. — Syn. Insensibility, im- 
feelingness, indifference, unconcern. 
Apatite (ap'a-tit), n. [Prom Gr. 
to deceive, it having been often mistaken 
for other minerals.] Native phosphate of 
lime, generally crystallized in low, flat 
hexaliedral prisms, sometimes even tal)ular! 
Its powder phosplioresces on burning coah! 
Apatite occurs in metalliferous veins in 
metamorphic and granitic rocks. Compo- 
sition, 55 '75 lime and 44*25 phosphorus. 
Apatura (ap.-a-tuha), n. A genus of diin-nal 
Lepidoptera, containing many beautiful 
exotic species of butterflies, most of •which 
are remarkable for their 
iridescent colours. There 
is one British species, the 
Apaturavru (the puiple 
emperor), one of the most 
beautiful of the butterfly 
tribe. It is found in the 
south and xvest of Eng- 
land. ^ 

Apaume (a-pfi'ma), n. 
Apaurae. [Er.] In a term ap- 
plied to a hand open and 
extended, so as to show the palm, 

Apay,t Appayt (a-paO, r.f. [O.Fr. 
to appease, from L. ad, to, and paeare, to 
pacify, from pax, pads, peace.] To pay; to 
satisfy; to content. 



Thou art well af pay'd. 


Shak. 


Ape (ap), n. [A. Sax. ap>a; the word is widely 
spread; comp. Icel. api, D. aap, Dan. abe, G. 
affe, O.H.G. affo, Ir. and Gael apa, W. epa, 

0. Bohem. op, Mod. Bohem. opec, an ape; an 
initial guttural has been lost in all these 
words seen in Gr. kepos, Skr. kcipi, an ape.] 

1. A common name of a number of quadru- 
manoiis animals inhabiting the Old World 
(Asia and the Asiatic islands, and Africa), 
and including a variety of species. The word 
ai)e, as well as the terras monkey and ba- 
boon , were formerly applied indiscriminately 
to all quadrumanous mammals; but it is 
now limited to such as have the teeth of 
the same number and form as in man, and 
have no tails nor cheek -pouches. The 
family includes the chimpanzee, gorilla, 
orang-outang, &c. , and has been divided into 
three genera, Troglodytes, Simia, and Hylo- 
bates. The feet are formed like hands, with 
four fingers and a thumb, and flat nails. 



ANY 


It is often used as a pronoun, the person or 
thing being understood. 

And when ye stand praying' forgive, if ye have 
aught against any. Mark xi, 25, 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, , . ; 
and it sltail be given him. Jam. i. 5, 

Any (en'ni), adv. In any degree; to any ex- 
tent; somewhat; at all; as, is he emp 
better? 

Anyhow (en'ni-hou), adv. In any manner; 
at any rate; in any event; on any account. 

They form an endless throng of laws, connecting 
every one substance in creation with every other, 
and different from each pair anyhow taken. 

IVhetuell. 

Any-time (en'ni-tim), adv. 1. At any period; 
as, the soldiers are liable to be called out 
anytime.— 2. Ereciuently; repeatedly. 

He has been at me for a bit of my master’s flock 
any-tmie these three weeks. Rich. Brome. 

Anywhere (en'iii-whar), adv. In any place. 
Anywhither (en'ni-whiTH-er), adv. To any 
place. ‘Inveigle . . . men any whither.* 
Barrow. 

Anywise (enTii-wiz), adv. [Any, and wise = 
guise. See WISE, w.] In any way, ‘Amj- 
wise a good relation. ' Barrow. 

Aonian (a-6'ni-an), a. [From Aonia, a part 
of Boaotia, in Greece.] Pertaining to Aonia, 
in Bmotia, or to the Muses, who were sup- 
posed to dwell there; hence, pertaining to 
the Muses; poetical 

The Aonian hive 

Who praised are and starve right merrily. 

Thomson. 

—Aonian fount, the fountain Aganippe,^ at 
the foot of Mount Helicon™ the Aonian 
iJ/mmS— sacred to the Muses. 

Aorist (a'or-ist).n. [Gr. aoristos, indefinite— 
a, priv., and koros, limit] In gra7n. a tense 
in the Greek verb which expresses an ac- 
tion as completed in past time, but leaves 
it, in other respects, wholly indefinite. The 
difference between the first and second 
aorist is merely in form, not in meaning. 
Aorist (a'or-ist), a. Indefinite with respect 
to past time. 

Aoristic, Aoxistlcal (a-or-istfik, a-or-ist'ik- 
al), a. Pertaining to an aorist or indefinite 
tense; indefinite. Harris. 

Aorta (a-orlta), n. [Gr. aorte, the great ar- 
tery, from aeirO, to lift, to heave.] In anat. 
the great artery or trunk of the arterial sys- 
tem, proceedingfrom the left ventricle of the 
heart, and giving origin to all the arteries 
except the pulmonary. It first rises towards 
the top of the breast-bone, when it is called 
the ascending aorta : then makes a great 
curve, called the transverse or ^neat arch 
of the aorta, whence it gives off branches 
to the head and upper extremities ; thence 
proceeding towards the lower extremities, 
under the name of the descending aorta, it 
gives off branches to the trunk; and finally 
divides into the two iliacs which supply the 
pelvis and lower extremities. See Heaut. 
Aortal, Aortic (a-oi“'tal, a-oEtik), a. Per- 
taining to the mitR.— Aortic eompressor, in 
mrg. an instrument for compressing the 
aorta to limit the flow of blood from thence 
to the divided femoral artery in cases of 
amputation at the hip-joint.— Aortic valves, 
three .semi-lunar valves at the origin of the 
aorta,' to prevent the blood getting back 
into the heart. 

Aortitis (a-ort-ftis), n. In nied. inflamma- 
tion of the aorta. 

Aoudad (fi-o'dad), w. [The Moorish name.] 
The Animoiragiis t^^agelaphus, or bearded 
argali, an ovine quadruped, allied to the 
sheep, most closely to the inoufion, from 
which, however, it may be easily distin- 



Aoudad (A mmotrao-us tra^^elaphus). 


guished by the heavy mane commencing 
at the throat and falling as far as the knees*. 
It is a mitive of North Africa, inhabiting 
the loftiest and most inaccessible precipices, 
being remarkably active. It is about 3 feet 


in height, and the horns are about 2 feet 
long. The fore-legs are encircled by a quan- 
tity of long hair resembling rnfiies, whence 
its French name Moujlon d manchettes. 

Apace (a-pas'), adv. [Prefix a, and pace.] 
1. With a quick pace; quick; fast; speedily; 
with haste; hastily. ‘ Gallop apace, ye fiery- 
footed steeds. ’ Shak. ‘ Great weeds do grow 
apace.* Shale.— 2, Without stopping; gra- 
dually and continuously ; as, night draws 
on apace. 

A wide diffusion and visible triumph of the gospel 
draw on apace. Is. Taylor. 

Apagoge (ap'a-go-je), n. [Gr., from apagd, 
to draw aside— apo, from, and ago, to drive, ] 

1. In logix, (a) abduction (which see). (5) A 
kind of argument by which the truth of a 
thing is made to appear by showing the im- 
possibility or absurdity of the contrary. — 

2. In math, a pz’ogress or passage from one 
proposition to another, when the first, hav- 
ing been demonstrated, is employed in 
proving others. 

Apagogical (ap-a-goj'ik-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to apagoge; proving indirectly, by show- 
ing the absurdity or impossibility of the 
contrary ; as, an apagogical demonstration. 

Apagynous (a-pajTti-us), a. [Gr. hapax, 
once, and gyne, a female.] In hot, a term 
applied to a plant that fructifies but once, 
perishing thereafter; monocarpoiis, as an- 
nuals, or such plants as the American aloe. 

ApalacMan (ap-a-IaTd-an), a. Same as Ap- 
palachian. 

Apanage (ap'an-aj), n. Same as Appanage. 

Apanthropy (ap-an'thrd-pi), n. [Gr. apan~ 
thropia — apo, from, and a^ithrdpos, man.] 
An aversion to the company of men; a love 
of solitude. 

Apara (ap'a-ra), n. A species of armadillo 
(Dasypus tricinctus), found in Brazil and 
Paraguay. It has the power of rolling it- 
self into a complete ball 

Aparithmesis (ap-a-rith'me-sis), n. [Gr., 
from aparUhnuo, to count oft’ or over— apo, 
from, ai'ithmos, a number.] In 7'het. enume- 
ration of parts or particulars. 

Apart (a-pfirt'), adv. [Fr. cl part, aside, 
separate. See Apartment.] 1. Separately, 
in regard to space or company; in a state of 
separation, as to place. 

Jesus departed thence into a desert place apart. 

Mat. xiv, 13 . 

2. In a state of separation, exclusion, or of 
distinction, as to purpose, use, or character. 

The Lord hath sdt apart hm that is godly for him- 
self. Ps, iv. 3 . 

3. Separately, as a subject of thought; dis- 
tinctly ; as, consider the two propositions 
apart; apart from all regard to his morals, 
he is not qualified, in other respects, for the 
office he holds.— 4. In or to pieces; asunder; 
as, take the watch apart.— h. Away; off. 
^Wherefore lay apart all filthiness.’ Jam. 
I 21. 

A parte ante, A parte post (a par'te an'te, 
a parTe post). [L.] Two expressions of 
scholastic philosophy referring to eternity, 
which man can conceive only as consisting 
of two parts, the one, a parte ante, without 
limit in the past, and the other, a parte 
post, without limit in the future. 

Apaithrosis (ap-ar-thro'sis), 71. [Gr. apo, 
from, and arthron, a joint.] In a^iat. abar- 
ticulation (which see). 

Apartment (a-part'ment), n. [Fr. apparte- 
rnent — a, from, and partir, to part, divide; 
L. partiri, to part, to allot, from pars, 
partis, a part (which see).] 1. A room in 
a building ; a division in a house separated 
from others by partitions; a place separated 
by inclosure. — 2. pi. A suite, or set, of 
rooms; lodgings. [French usage.] 

Apastron ( a-pasTron ), n. [ Gr. apo, from, 
and astron, a star.] In astron. that part in 
the orbit of a double star where it is farthest 
from its primary. 

Apathetic, Apathetical (ap-a-thet'ik, ap- 
a-thet'ik-al), a. Affected with apathy ; de- 
void of feeling; free from passion; insen- 
sible. ‘Apat/ietfc/c like a statue.’ Harris. 

Apathist (ap’a-thist), n. One affected with 
apathy, or destitute of feeling. 

Apathistical (ap-a-thistTk-al), a. Apa- 
thetic. [Hare.] 

Fontenelle was of a good-humoured and apathisti- 
cal disposition. Seward. 

Apathy (ap'a-thi), n. [L. apathia, Gr. apa- 
the'ia—a, pviy., and pathos, suffering, from 
to suffer.] Want of feeling; priva- 
tion of passion, emotion, or excitement; 
insensibility; indifference. 

As the passions are the springs of most of our 


Long-armed Ape 

Their arms vary inlength, reaching below the 
knee in the chimpanzee and nearly reaching 
the ground in the gibbon, when the animal 
stands erect. Apes are generally fierce and 
untractable ; some, however, are grave and 
gentle. They inhabit the forests, and live 
on fruits, leaves, and insects. Some species 
reach the height of 7 feet, but generally 
they are from 4 to 5 feet high.— 2. One who 
imitates servilely, in allusion to the imita- 
tive habit of the ape; a .silly fellow; a terra 
of contempt. ‘My lady's ape.’ Kahhes.—B. An 
impertinent, mischievous person ; an imp : 
a term of reproach. ‘Boys, apes, bi'aggarts. 
Shalc.—i. Sometimes used as a terra of en- 
dearment. ‘Poor ape, how thou sweatestT 
Shak.— 5. \ An imitator, in any sense; some- 
thing that resembles. ‘ 0 sleep, thou ape of 
death.’ Shak.— To lead apes in hell, the 
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einploynient jocularly assigned to old maids 
in the next world. 

I must dance barefoot on yonr wedding-day, 

And for vonr iove to her u\id a/>c’s vi Heii. 

Ape (ap), I'.f. prct. A pp. aperJ; ppr. aping. 
Ti» imitate servilely; to niimie, as an a})e 
imitates human actions ; as, weak persons 
are always prone to apa their betters. 

Curse on the stripling ! How he apes his sire 1 
Ambitiously sententious. Ada’ison. 

Apeak (a-pekO, adv. [Prefix a, on, and peak, 
a point. See Peak.] 1 . On the point; in 
a posture to pierce. Johnson. Naiit 
perpendicular. The anclior is apeak when 
tlte cable is drawn so tight as to bring the 
ship <Urectly over it, and the ship is then 
said to be hove apeak. A yard or gaff is 
said to be apeak when it hangs obliquely to 
the mast. .Spelled also Apeek. 

Ap 8 -l}earer lap'bar-er), n. A strolling huf- 
ff toii who bnre an ape on his shoulder. 

I know tiik mnn well; he hath been since an ape- 
aearer. ShaA:. 

Ape-carrier (fipTtar-ri-^ir), n. Same as Ape- 
hearer. 

There is notiiing in the earth so pitiful; no, not an 
ape-cayrzer, ' Sir T. Overditjy. 

Apeek (a-peko, adv. Same as Aijeak. 
Apeire,t v.t. or i [See Appaik.] To impair; 
to detract from ; to be impaired ; to go to 
ruin. Chaucer. 

Apellous (a-pelTus), a. [dr. a, without, and 
L. a skim] Destitute of skin. 
Apennine (ap'en-nin), a. [L. ■Apennimis, m 
adjective form from the Gym. pen, Arnior. 
pemi, ^Y. pen, a head, a height.] Pertaining 
to or designating a chain of mountains 
which extend from the plains of Piedmont, 
round the Gulf of Genoa to the centre of 
Italy, and thence south-east to the extrem- 
ity. 

Apepsia, Apepsy (a-pep'si-a, a-pep'si), n. 
[Gr. a, priv., and pepW, to digest. ] Defec- 
tive digestion; indigestion; dyspepsia. 

Aper (ap't-‘r), n. One who apes. 

Aper 9 u (a-per-sii), m [Fr.] A survey or 
sketch; an outline; a rough estimate. 
Aperient (a-pe'ri-ent), a. [L. aperiens, 
aperientis, part, of aperio, to open. ] In med. 
gently purgative ; having the quality of open- 
ing; deobstnient; laxative. 

Aperient (a-peTi-ent), n, A medicine which 
gently opens the bowels; a laxative. 
j?foeritive (a-pei-^it-iv), a. [Fr. apseritif, from 
h. aperlo, to open.] Same as Aperient 
Apert (a-pt5rt0, a. [L. apertus, pp. of aperlo, 
to open.] Open; evident; undisguised. 

* Apert confessions.’ Fotherby. 

The proceedings may be aperf, and ingenuous, 
and candid, and avowable, Donr.s. 

Apertion (a-p<5r'shon), n. [L. apertio, from 
aperio, to open.] 1 . The act of opening; 
the state of being 03 »ened. ‘Either by 
ruption lu Wiseman. [Kare,]-- 

2. Anopmng, a gap; an aperture; a pass- 
age. ‘ Ipe) turns, umler which term I do 
cbmpiehend doors, wiiidows, staircase.s— in 
shoit all mlcts or outlets. ' SirH. Wotton. 
Apertly u pcitli), ado. Openly. 

In all their discourses of him (Richard HI.) they 
never directly nor indirectly, covertly or iib 

sinuate this deformity. Sir G. Buc.v. 

Apertness (a-pih't'nes), n. Openness, 
[Rare.] 

Apertor (a-pert'or), n. [L,, from aperin, to 
open,] In aaat a iiiiiscie that raises the 
upper eyelid. 

Aperture ( ap'er-tiir ), n. [L. ape rtu m , from 
aperio, to open.] l.f The act <>f opening. -- 
2. An opening; a gap, cleft, or chasm; a 
passage perforated; a hole through any stdid 
substance. ‘An aperture between the nioiin- 
tains.’ Gilpin.—?,. In (feoni. the .s]jace be- 
tween two right lines, fornting an angle. — 
4. In opfAV'*, "the diameter of the exposed 
part of the ohject- glass of a telescojte or 
other optical histrurnent. The aperture of 
microscopes is often expressed in degrees, 
called also tlie angular apertiire, which sig- 
nifies the angular breadth ttf the pencil of 
light which the instrument transmits from 
the object or pcdiit viewed; as, a microscope 
of 100" aperture. Goodrich.— ?>Y1X. Opening, 
hole, orifice, perforation, passage, gaj), cleft. 
Apery (ap'er-i), n. l. A collection of apes ; 
a place wlierb apes are kept.~ 2 . The quali- 
ties or tricks of apes; the practice of aping. 
[Rare.] 

It (travel) makes a wise man better and a fool 
worse. This gains nothing but the gay sights, vices, 
e.'iotic gestures, and the apery of a country. 

FAGtaui. 

Apetalse (a-pet/al-e), u- pl- Apetalous.] 
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Rants destitute of petals. In the natural 
; system of botany, a division of tlieotjTedo- ■ 
: nous plants in which the corolla, and often ■ 
I the cal 5 'x as well, are absent. Thej^ are ■ 
called also Incompletw, and are divided 
into the AXonoehlamydea}, in wvMch the ; 
corolla alone is absent, as in the elm, nettle, ; 
etc., and the Achlamyde®, in which calyx ; 
and corolla are both absent , as in the wil- j 
; lows, oaks, &c. j 

; Apetalous (a-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. a, aeg., and : 

: petalon, a flower leaf or petal ] In hot. hav- ; 
ing no petals or corolla ; pertaining to the 
Apetalce. 

; Apetalousness (a-pet'al-ns-nes), n. The 
; state of being apetalous. 

I Apex (a'peksj, n. pi. Apices, Apexes (a'pi- 
I sez, a'peks-ez). [L. apex, pi. apices.] The 
tip, point, or summit of anything, (a) In 
Zmt. the end farthest from the point of at- 
tachment, or base of an organ, (b) In geoni. 
the angular i»oint of a cone or conic section; 
tlie angular point of a triangle opposite the 
base. 

Aphseresis (a-feTe-sis), n. [Gr. aphairem, 
a taking away— (Xpo, from, and haired, to 
take. ] 1. In gram, the taking of a letter or 
syllable from the beginning of a word ; as, 
'■mid for a-mid.—S. In med'. the removal of 
anything noxious.— 3. In surg. amputation. . 
Written also Apheresis. 

Aphanesite (a-faii‘’e-sit), n. [See Aphanis- 
Tio, Aphanite.] a mineral, an arseniate of 
copper, so named from the difficulty of re- 
cognizing it bj" its crystals. 

Aphaniptera (af-an-ipT 6 r-a), n. .pi [Gr. 
apJumes, indistinct— «, priv., phaino, to ap- 
pear, and pteron, a win<g.3 An order of ap- 
terous, liaustellate insects, coextensive with 
the family Fulicidte, having indistinct rudi- 
mentary wings. It is composed of the dif- 
ferent species of fleas. 

Aphanipterous (af-an-ip'ter-us), a. Desti- 
tute of conspicuous wiugs; pertaining to 
the Aphaniptera. 

Aphanistic (af-an-is'tik), a. [Gr. aphanes.] 
In mineral, indistinct. 

Aphanite (af'an-it), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
phaino, to appear.] Compact amphibole, a 
mineral consisting of hornblende, <|uartz, 
and felspar so intimately intermixed as to 
be individually iindistingiiishable, whence 
the name. 

Aphelion (a-feTi-on), n. pi. Aphelia (a-fe'- 
li-a). [Gr. apo, from, and kelios, the sun.] 
That point of a planet’s or comet’s orbit 
which is most distant from the sun: opposed 
to perihelion. 

Aphellan (a-felTan), ?i. The name of a 
liright star in the constellation Gemini. 

Apheresis (a-feTe-sis), n. Same as Ap/n?;- 
resis. 

Aphides, Aphidse (afi-dez, afi-de), w. pi 
Plant-lice; a family of hoinopterou.s Insects, 
having for its tyiie the genus Aphis, They 
are all injurious to vegetation, living on the 
Juices of plants, which they suck with their 
beaks. Almost every species of plants sup- 
ports a different variety of these insect.s, 
which reside on it in immense numbers. 
They produce gall cxcresceuce.s on leaves. 
See Aphis. 

i Aphidian (a-tklT-an), n. An insect of the 
j family Aphides. 

I Aphidian (a-fid'i-au), a. Pertaining to the 
1 .A jihis or Aphides. 

' ApMdivorons ( af-i-div'o-rus ), a. Uhdns, 

! upliidin, an aphis, and L. voro, to eat.] Eat- 
' ing, devouring, or subsisting on the aphis or 
I plant-louse. 

' Aphilantliropy (a-fil-anThrO-pi), n. [Gr. a, 

' neg. , and pliilanthrr>pia~ph ileG, to love, and 
i anthrdpos, man.] 1, Want of love to mau- 
: kind; want of benevolence. —2. In med. the 
I first stage of melancholy, when solitude is 
lU'cferi'cd to society. 

Aphis (iVtis), n. pi. Aphides (afi-dez). [A 
term of modern origin, perhaps derived from 
Gr. aphgssd, to drawer drink up liquids.] A 
plant-hiuse ; a puceron or vine-fretter ; one 
of the insects of the genus Aphis, family 
Aphides. The species are very numerous 
and destructive; the A. rosaa lives ou the 
j rose ; the A . fahee on the bean ; the A.hu midi 
\ i.s injarioiis to the hop, the A. Innigara or 
! woolly a})his etpially so to apple-trees. The 
i aphide.s are f urni.shed with an inflected beak , 
i and feelers longer than the thorax. In the 
! same species some individuals have four , 
: erect wings, and others are entirely ■without 
! wiugs. The feet are of the ambulatory kind, 

I and the abdomen usually end.s in two horn- | 
I like tubes, from which is ejected the sub- i 
stance called honey-dew. The aphides illus- | 
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trate parthenogenesis; liermai.dirodite forms 
produced front eggs produce vivipar«'>us 
■wingless forms, which again produce ijthers 
like themselves, and thus multiply during 



Aphides. 


Wheat VhintAovsii {Aphz.'z _^raKi2ria).—t, s, Male, 
enlarged and natural size. ' 3, .}, Wingless Female, 
enlarged and natural size. 

summer, one individual giving ri.se to mil- 
lions. Winged sexual forms appear late in 
autumn, the females of which, Ijeing im- 
pregnated by the males, produce eggs, 
ApMogistic (af-lo-jisTik), a. [Gr. '<f, priv., 
and phkpistos, inflammable.] Flameless; 
a.s, an apMogistic lamp, in which the wick, 
usually of platinum wn're, is kept constantly 
red hot by the slow combustion of alcohol, 
heated by the wire itself. 

Aphnology (af-nol’o-Ji), n. [Gr. aphnos, 
wealth, and logos, a discou r.se. ] The science 
of wealth; a treatise on the science of wealth; 
plutology. 

The title ought to have been Aphnoioiy. , Apkue>s, 
or aphenes, expresses 'ivealth in the largest sense of 
general abundance and well-being. 

Sir ,T, HrrschJ. 

Aphonia, Aphony (a-fd'ni-a, afo-ni), n. [Gr. 
a, priv., and "voice.] A loss of voice; 
dumbness; speeehlessnesk 
Aphonous (af'6-iius), a. [See Aphonia. J 
Destitute of voice. 

Aphorism (afor-izm), n. [Gr. aphorhmos, 
a short pithy sentence, from aphorizu, to 
mark out, to define— apo, from, and horos, 
a boundary.] A precept or principle ex- 
pressed in a few words; a detached sentence 
containing some important truth; a maxim; 
as, the aphorisms of Hiyipocrates, or of the 
civil law. 

. The three coininentators on Hippocrates have 
given the same definition of an opnorirm, namely, 

‘ a succinct saying, comprehending a complete state- 
ment.’ The first apkrrism of Hippocrates is, * Life 
ia short, but art is long.* 

‘—Aphorism, Axiom, Maxim, Apophthegm, 
Adage, Proverb, JBgumrd, Sau:, nil concur in 
expressing a sliort pregnant saying, gene- 
rally in one sentence. Aphorism, a truth 
pointedly set forth, relating rather to specu- 
lative principles, ethics, or science than to 
practical matters. It is the brief statement 
of a doctrine. " 3.roderatiou is the silken 
string running tlirough the pearl-chain of 
all virtues;’ ‘Maladies are cured by’ nature, 
not liy remedies,’ are aphorisms. Axiom, a 
statement claiming to be considered as a 
self-evident trutli relating to pure science, 
fi'etiuently assumed as a basis for argument 
or demonstration; as. ‘A straight line is the 
shortest distance between any two points;” 
‘Things which are etjual to the same thing 
are equal to one another,’ Maxim., a truth, 
though not so definite as the axiom, yet 
equally acceptable to the mind, and refer- 
ring rather to practical than to abstract 
triith, as to morals, policy, conduct, and 
the like. It suggest.s a les.soii more point- 
edly and directly than an aphorism, and is 
the basis of a rule for conduct. It differs- 
from a precept in that the latter is a direct in- 
j unction, whereas a maxim is the mere state- 
ment of a truth from -which a precept may- 
be deduced. ‘ Honesty is the best policy;’ 
‘ The hand of the diligent maketh rich,’ are 
maxims. Apophthegm is in common mat- 
ters what the aphorism is in higher. It Is 
essentially a torse saying that hiakes on us 
a vivid impression. Thus, ‘ God helps them 
that help themselves ;’ 

He that fights and runs away 

May fightagain another day, 

are apo2)hthegms. Adage and proverb are: 
habitual sayings embodying the common 
sense of mankind on ordinary siil.-)jects. 
The adage, however, refers generally to 
a specific truth, and is conveyed directly. 
* Necessity has 110 law;’ ‘Adversity is the 
best teacher, ’ or, as the Greeks put it, ‘ What- 
ever hurts us instructs us,’ are adages. I'he 
proverb is usually allegorical, conveying a 
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and prophecy; the patron of physicians, 
shepherds, and founders of cities. He in- 
vented the harp or lyre, and was the father 
of JEsciilapius. — Apollo Belviclere, a cele- 
brated statue of Apollo in the Belvidere 
jjallery of the Vatican palace at Home, es- 
teemed one of the noblest representations 
of the human frame, and one of the finest 
pieces of sculpture extant. It was dis- 
covered among the ruins of ancient Antium 
at the end of the 15th century. 

Apollyon (a-pol'yon), n. [Or. apollydn, 
destroying, ppr. of cqjollyd, to destroy ut- 
terly from, or utterly, and ollymi, to 
destroy.] The destroyer; a name used (Rev, 
ix. 11) for the angel of the Imttomless pit, 
answering to the Hebrew Abaddon. 
Apologetic, Apologetical (a-poPo-jet'Ok, 
a-poro-jet'Tk-al), a. [Qr. apuLogetilcos, from 
apolotjetnna-q to speak in defence oi—apo, 
from, and logos, spceeh.] Of or pertaining 
to or containing apology; defending by words 
or arguments; said or written in ctefence, or 
by way of apology ; excusing; as, an apolo- 
getic essay. 

Apologetically (a-poPo-jet"ik-al-li), adv. 
In an apologetic manner; l)y way of aiiology 
or excuse. 

Apologetics (a-pol'o-jet'Tks), n. [See Apo- 
logetic.] That branch of tlieology wliich 
has for its object a systematic arrangement 
of those external and internal evidences of 
Christianity, or of the Holy Scriptures, by 
which Christians are enabled scientifically 
to justify and <lefend the peculiarities of 
their faith, and to answer its opponents. 
Apologist (a-pobo-jist), n. One who makes 
an apology; one ndio speaks or writes in 
defence of another. 

Apologize (a-pobo-jiz), y.i. pret. & pp. ajio- 
logized; ppr. apologizing. To make an 
apology; to write or speak in favour, or to 
make excuse; to plead in defence: followed 
by /or; as, my coiTespondent ajooZo^/fzecZ /or 
not answering my letter. 

Apologize t ( a-pol'o-jiz), v. t. To make or 
write an apology for; to defend. 

Therefore the Christians, in his time, . . . were 
apaioffzxed by PUnie the second. Dr. G. Benson. 

Apologizer (a-pol'o-jiz-^r), n. One who 
makes an apology or defends. 

Apologue (ap'o-iog), n. [Or. apologos, an 
apologue, a fable— apo, from, and logos, dis- 
eoui’se/J A moral fable; an allegory; a story 
or relation of fictitious events intended to 
convey useful truths. An apologue differs 
from a petmUe in this: the parable is drawn 
from events which pass among mankind, 
and is therefore supported by probability; 
an apologue may be founded on supposed 
actions of brutes or inanimate things, and 
therefore does not require to be supported 
by probability. iEsop’s fables are good ex- 
amples of apologues. 

Apologuert (ap'o-log-er), n. One wlio writes 
apologues; a fabler. Burton. 

Apology (a-pol'o-ji), n. [Or. apologia, a de- 
fence— ftpo, away from, and logos, a dis- 
course.] 1. Something said or written in 
defence or justification of what appears to 
others wrong or unjustifiable, or of what 
may be liable to disapprobation; defence; 
justification ; vindication. 

I shall neither trouble the reader nor myself with 
any apology for publishing these sermons, 

Tillotson, 

Bishop Watson’s 'Apology for the Bible’ is a good 
book with a bad title. R. Hall. 

2. An ackuowledgment,usually accompanied 
by an expression of regret, for some impro- 
per remark or act; as, he made a handsome 
apology for his rudeness. —3. Something 
that only serves a purpose in the lack of 
better; a temporary substitute; a make- 
shift. 

He wears a wisp of blade silk round his neck, 
without any stiffener, as an apology for a necker- 
diief. , ' ‘ Dickens. 

Apomecometer (ap’o-mB-kom"et-er), n. 
[See APOiiECOMETKY.] An instrument used 
in measuring heights, constructed in accord- 
ance with the principles which govern the 
-sextant.' 

Apomecometry (ap'o-me-kom"et-ri),u. [Gr. 
apo, away, melcos, distance, and mcirou., mea- 
sure.] The art of measuring things distant. 
Apoaetirography (ap'o-nu-rog'Ta-fi), n. A 
description of aponeuroses. 
AponeurolOgy(ap'o-nu-rol"o-ji), n. l. The 
anatomy of aponeuroses. — 2. A treatise on 
aponeuroses. 

Aponeurosis (ap^>-nu-r6"sis), n. pi. Apo- 
neuroses (ap'o-nu-ro^'sez). [Gr. apoimirosis 
—apo, from, and neuron, a nerve, because 


formerly supposed to be an expansion of a 
nerve or nerves. See Neuve,] A w'hite, 
shining, and very resisting membrane, com- 
posed of interlaced fibres. Some are con- 
tinuous with muscular fibre, and clilfer from 
tendons, of wdiich they are the expansions, 
only in being flat; others surround the 
voluntary muscles and keep them in their 
places ; others protect large arteries. 
Aponeurotic (apTj-nu-rot"ik), a. llelHling 
t(j the aponeuroses. 

AponeUTOtoniy (ap'o-nu-rok'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
apo, neuron, a nerve, and tome, a cutting.] 
Dissection of the aponeuroses. 

Apopemptic (ap-o-pemp'tik), a. [Gr. opo- 
•peinptUcos, valedictory — apo, fiNJin, and 
pempC), to send.] Sung or a<Ulressed to a 
stranger on his departure from a place to 
his own country; valedictory. 

Apopemptic (ap-o-pempTik), n. A song or 
hymn addressed to a stranger on his depar- 
ture to his oivn country. 

Apopetalous (ap-o-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. apo, 
away, and E. petal (which see). ] In hot. hav- 
ing the leaves of the periaiitlMviiorl not 
coherent but free; eleiitheropetaious. Sachs. 
Apophasis (a-pofla-sis), «. [Gr. apo, from, 
and p/ta.s'('s, form of speech.] In rhet. a fig- 
ure of speech by ivliich the speaker seems 
to waive what he would plainly insinuate; 
a.'^, '1 will not mention another argument, 
which, however, if I should you could not 
refute.’ 

Apophlegmatic (ap'o-fleg-mat'Tk), a. [Gr. 
apo, from, and phlegina, phlegm. See 
Phleg.wATTC.] In med. having the quality 
of exciting discharges of iihlegm or mucus 
from the mouth or nostrils. 
ApopMegmatism ( ap - o - fleg Tnat-izni ), n. 
1. Something which excites discharges of 
idilegni. — 2. The action of apophlegmatic 
medfeines. 

Apophthegm (ap'o-them), n. [Gr. apo, 
Svom,and phthegma, word.] A short, pithy, 
and instructive saying; a terse remark, con- 
veying some important truth; a sententious 
precept or maxim. Written also Apothegm. 

Of Blackmore’.s attainments in the ancient tongues 
it may be sufficient to say that ... he has con- 
founded an aphorism with an apophthegm. 

Macaulay. 

—Aphorism, AMom, Maxim, A%)Ophthegm, 
Adage, Proverb, Byword, Saio. See under 
Aphorism. 

Apophthegmatic, Apophthegmatical 
(ap'o-theg-mat"ik, ap'o-theg-maT'i-kal), a. 
1. Pertaining to or having the character of 
an apophthegm; containing an apophthegm 
or apophthegms ; sententious.— 2. Given to 
the use of apophthegms. Written also 
Apotliegmatic, Apothegmatical. 
Apophthegmatist (ap-o-theg'mat-ist), n. A 
collector or maker of apophthegms. Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus. 

Apophthegmatize (ap-o-theg'mat-Iz), v.i. 
To utter apophthegms, or short instructive 
sentences. 

Apophyge (a-pofi-je), n. [Gr. apo, from, 
and flight.] In arch, the part of a 

column where it springs out of its base, 
usually moulded into a concave sweep or 
cavetto. It is sometimes called the scape 
or spring of the column. 

Apophyllite (a-pofi-llt or ap-o-filTit), n. 
[Gr. apo, from, and phyllon, a leaf; so called 
because of its tendency to exfoliate,] A 
mineral of the zeolite family, occurring in 
laminated masses or in regular prismatic 
crystals, having a strong ancl peculiar pearlv 
lustre. Its structure is foliated, and when a 
fragment is forcibly rubbed against a hard 
body it separates into thin laminrc like se- 
lenite. It exfoliates also under the blow'- 
pipe. From its peculiar lustre it is some- 
times called Ichthyophthahnite, that is, 
flsh-eye stone. It is a hydrated silicate of 
lime and potash, and also contains fluorine. 
Apophyllous (a-pofil-us or ap-o-fiTlus), a. 
[Gr. apo, aw’-ay, and phyllon, a leaf.] In 
hot having a single perianth-whorl with free 
leaves; eleutherophyllous. Sachs. 
Apophysis (a-pof'i-sis), n, pi. Apophyses 
(a-pofi-sez). [Gr.— apo, from, and pAy.sis, 
growth,] 1. In anat. a process or regular 
prominence or swelling; a prominent part 
of a bone, forming a continuous part of the 
body of the bone, in distinction from epi- 
physis (which see). —2. In hot. a swelling 
under the base of the theca or spore-case of 
some mosses, as in Splachiium. 

Apoplectic, Apoplectical (ap-o-plek'tik, 
ap-o-plek'tik-al), a. [See Apoplexy.] l. Per- 
taining to or consisting in apoplexy; as, an 
apoplectic fit.— 2. Predisposed to apoplexy; 


; as, ail habit t tf b. ."Tiaija,' 

I to cure aju'plt'xy. 

' Apoplectic fap-o-i'Ii'h'tii.'j, n. A of 

fected wiiii a]>oj)le.\y. 

Apoplex nqG -3?b-ks). ‘ lb- 

pletioiis, (t'p</pliu\ iutei*.f.:ite deutii. ifrytu n. 

[Foetica!. 1 

Apoplexedi (np l. a. AJb ( ImI tt jib 

ajufidexy (U" ‘Mirr thiU j. 

apoj/le:vi;il.’ Shah. 

Apoplexions (apovpiek'tdiUM, 
iiig in or huviiiu lb'..' eliariodcr «>: 

‘ Apo'jilexums oud ni;}i«.r fi.u .• le oo; oi-- 
ea.sos.’ Arbidhnvt. 

j Apoplexy (ap'o-p]uk-:i), «. fh’r. /k#. 

I a being disabled in body ur niHid b.\ a .d T' >ki', 

I apo] doxy--- apo, from, aiid pb~ ••o. tn .drike | 

I Abolition ttr .sudden (liiaj/iiik'.o id .-t n aboa 
and volunlaryiuotloE!. iuUxnb'- 
functions of tin eeiebrnni uiH;/ t'>i)e 

congotioii or ru]»tiin‘ ( I •-[ , , Vi —1 . 

of (ho brain. Thv jinnnoidbaa ;tn.pn-!a- 
of tliis daii'j,cro(i-j tii.-i'a-e .ar* •■oea ,01 
giddiness, diiint.-sid hiairfh... in gia o’ '..'a 
ing, disordered noi-f' i.e rie e. 

vertigo, Ac. Jt is aeroiairnded wdi; -Jf-tii- 
lessnesB, stertoruu-i ((reatbur.. he;;.-'. 
and .slow jtulso. It i.'^ no ■ } i’l'f ■ * u* jU ! v. m a 
tlic ages of lifly and seveto..',. Aj.'O,}* 3^ 

. nuiv used b.v many !•' naan my ,; 

j sudden eugoi'geuuait or eiii’sjuii i.f Id"*-.! 
into an (U'u'au or ti.'.Mie ; iiyner v. r. .-p. uk ot 
cerebral, vid moH(ii'!i, renal, rata nf *^ar. Ar,, 
apoplexy* Sunstroke U som.etime.-i tenued 
heat apoplexy. 

Aporia (a-pr/ri-a), n. [Gr, aporia, liitfi- 
eulty, doubt, from upn/'Nw, vGikt.ui jjj.'-ma 
—a, priv., ami poros. way oj* ]!a .sa:.-.* , [ L Jn 
rhet areal or pi'ofe.'-'setl tbuiUtine or being 
at a loss where to liegiii tu’ whaf to .-ny oji 
account of the variety of matter. ■ ± In >a<d. 
febrile anxiety: ime[iHine--s ; ro-tle.-siu 
from ob.strncted per.spirutiou or the .-top- 
page of any natural secretion. 

Aporon, Aporinie (ap'o-roa, ap’o-rimk a, 
[See Apulia, ] A pruiikm diflicult \ o 1 « re- 
solved. 

Aporosa (ap-<>i‘d'sa), n. 2 d. SGr. upncfy, 
without passage. \ A gretup i»f corn].- • if tlie 
.sclerodermic section, ha-virig tl>e ‘torailum ’ 
or calcaremis cn]> solid, mid not perforated 
with minute apertures, 

Aporose (ap-o-rds), a, ^ot porme ; more; 

I specifically, belonging to ihoo- emul' e;db.‘d 
Aporosa. 

j Aporrhais (ap-or-ra'ls), n. [tir. ai>‘ 0 -Ae..\, 
to flow away; name simeert* d by if pout- 
like form.] A genus oi murine ua-o u-pod 
molluscs, family fVrifhiada*, coutamiu';' the 
w'ell-known pelican’s foot or s]!o!F,.-,in.d| ^ j, 
pes-'pelicani). 

Aposepalous (ap-a-st>j/ul-«,i), u. :f;r apo, 
away, and E. sepal (which kcc). ] as. 

Apo'pctalrats, 

Aposepidin (ap-o-sep’s-din), n, [Gr. 
away, and sepedbn, putrefaction j heucin 
(wdiichsee). 

Aposiopesis(aiyo-sbii*ptyvjs), a. |G’r. itpud-i 
bpesis—wpo, from, anil riupab, to b*; .-Hhijt.l 
In rhet. reticcncy or suppression, as when, 
a speaker, for some cause, as fear, sorrow, 
anger, or mere effect, Huddeidy breaks ojf 
lii.s discourse before it is ended ; or speaks, 
of a thing when he makes a shoiv as if lio 
would say nothing on the subject: or aggra- 
vates what he pretends tocohival li.v utter- 
ing a part and leaving the rcmriindor to h(\ 
understood; as, his character is sncb-d.mt 
it is better I should not .speak of that 
Apostasis (a-posTa-si.sk a. pkr. Akos- 
TASY.] 1. In old OK'd, the tcrmimirion nr 
crisis of a disease by some Kecretion or cri- 
tical discharge, in <tppositiou to im-ta.-tad-,, 
or the termination ]>y trmisfer to .s* unc . 4 fun- 
part. Hence— 2. Anapusteme. imijosthumc, 
or al>scess.~- 3 . The throwing otf orsejiara- 
tioii of exfoliated or fractured iume.s. 
Apostasy (a-posTa-sj), u. [Gr. a'postada, 
a standing uw-uy from, a defection - apo, 
from, and root sta, to stand.] 1. An aban- 
donment of whiit one lias professed; a total 
desertion or departure from one's faith, 
principles, or party. 

The canon law tlefinoSi apostisy tn be a wilful t-le- 
parturo fromthat . , . faith which any perstai has pro- 
fessed himself to hold. * ..lyliJ/,\ 

2. Tn med, apostasis (which see). 

Apostatat (a-posTa-ta), n. An apostate. 

I Massinger. 

A.postate (a-posTat), n. [Gr. ajmstafes. 
See Aposta.sy.] L One who has forsaken 
the church, sect, or profe.ssimi to wliich he 
lief ore adhered; in its original sense apjflied 
to one who has abandoned his religion, but 
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correctly applied also to one who abandons a 
ptditical or other party. —2, In the U, Cath. 
Ch. one who, without a legal dispensation, 
forsakes a religious order of which he has 
made profession.— -Concert, Prottelyte, Apos- 
tate, Pervert. See under Gonvebt. 

Apostate (a-pos'tat), a. Palse; traitorous. 
‘The lords.’ Macaulay. 

Apostate t (a-i>os'tat), v.i. To apostatize. 

Had Peter been truly inspired by God ... he 
would not have ajmtated from his purpose. Fuller. 

Apostatical (ap-o-statdk-al), a. After the 
manner of an apostate. ‘ An hereticail and 
apostaticaU church.’ Bp. Hall. 

Apostatize (a-pos'ta-tiz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
apostatized; ppr. apostatizing. To abandon 
one’s profession or ebiirch; to forsake prin- 
ciples or faith which one has professed, or 
the x'iarty to which one has been attached. 
He aposlaliJ^ecl from his old faith in facts, took to 
believing in semblances. Carlyle. 

Apostaxis (ap-o-stak'sis), n. [G-r. apo, away, 
from, and staza, to drop.] i. In old msd. 
the dropping of any fluid, as of blood from 
the noso.~2. In hot. an abnormal discharge 
of the juices of plants, as the gumming of 
the plum. 

Apostemate (a-pos'te-mat), v.i. To form 
into an abscess; to swell and till with pus. 

Apostemation (a-pos'te-mfV'shon), n. The 
formation of an aposteme ; the process of 
gathering into an abscess. Written cor- 
ruptly Iviposthumation. 

Apostematous (ap-os-tem'at-us), a. Per- 
taining to an abscess ; partaking of the 
nature of an aposteme. 

Aposteme (ap'os-tem), n. [Gr. apostmm, 
distance, a large deejj-seated ulcer— apo, 
from, and histemi, to stand.] An abscess; 
a swelling filled with purulent matter. 
Written also corruptly hiipostlmme. 

A posteriori (a pos-teh‘i- 6 "ri). [L. poste- 
rior, after,] A phrase denoting a mode of 
reasoning founded on observation of effects, 
consequences, or facts, whereby we reach 
the causes; inductive; opposed to a priori. 

Apostlmme t (ap'os-tum), %. Same as Apos- 
ieme. 

Apostil, Apostill (a-pos'til), n. [Fr, apos- 
tille. See P0.STIL.] A marginal note or 
reference; a postscript. Motley. 

Apostle (a-posd), n. [Gr. apostoLos, one sent 
forth, a messenger, in New Testament Gr. 
an apostle— apo’, forth, and stellG, to send.] 
1. A ijerson deputed to execute some impor- 
tant business; but specifically, a disciple 
of Christ commissioned to preacli the gospel 
Twelve persons were selected by Chri.st for 
this purpose; and Judas, one of the number, 
proving an apostate, his place was'supplied 
by Matthias, Acts i. 20. The title of apostle is 
applied to Christ himself, Heb. iii. 1. In the 
primitive ages of the church cdher ministers 
were called apostles, Bom. xvi. 7. This title 
was also given to persons who first planted 
the Christian faith in different parts of the 
world. Tims Dionysius of Corinth is called 
the apostle of France; and various mission- 
aries have been called apostles.— 2. In law, a 
brief statement of a case sent by a court 
whence an ai 3 peal has been taken to a supe- 
rior court: a sense which belonged to the L. 
apostolus among the Roman jurists.— 3. In 
the Greek Ch. a book containing the epistles 
of St. Paul, printed in the order in which tliey 
are to be read in churches tliroughout the 
year. — 4. JH'aiU. a knight-head or bollard- 
timber where hawsers and heavy ropes are 
belayed. —A po.s’fZc.s’ creed, a confession of 
faith supposed to have been drawn up by the 
apostles. This creed as it now stands in the 
liturgy of the English Church is to be found 
in the works of St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
in the fourth century. — Apostles" gems. In 
the middle ages the apostles were often sym- 
bolized under the names of various gems; 
thus, Bt. Peter was symbolized by jasper, St. 
kmlrowhy .mpiphire. Bt. John by coicfaZcZ, St. 
Matthew *l)y chrysolite, <S:o.—Apostle.s' oint- 
ment, an ointment formerly u.sed, owing its 
virtues greatly to the fact that it was com- 
posed of twelve ingredients, resius, gums, 
wax, oil, vinegar, verdigris, Ac., thus corre- 
sponding in number to the apostles,—Apo.s‘- 
Bspoon of silver gilt, withahandle 
terminating in the figure of an apostle, one 
or more of winch formed the usual present 
of sponsors to the infant at christenings. 
Thus when Cranrner (Shak. Hen. 'VIII. ) 
declines being spons('>r to the princess, the 
king replies, ‘Como, my lord, you would 
save your spoons,’ 

ApostlesMp (a-posT-ship), n. The office or 
dignity of an apostle. 


Apostle-spoon (a-posl-spon), 71 , Same as 
Apostles’ spoon (which see under Apositle). 
B. Jonson. 

Apostolate (a-posTol-at), n. 1. The dignity 
or office of an apostle; a mission. ‘When 
Judas had miscarried, and lost his apjos- 
tolate.’ Jer. Taylor. Specifically— 2 . The 
dignity or office of the pope : the holder of 
the ai.)ostolic see. See under Apostolic. 
Apostolic, Apostolical (ap-os-toFik, ap-os- 
toTik-al), a. 1 . Pertaining or relating to or cha- 
racteristic of an apostle, or more especially 
of the twelve apostles; as, the apostolic age. 
2 . According to the doctrines of the apostles; 
delivered or taught by the apostles; as, apos- 
teZic faith or practice.— Constitu- 
tions and Cations, a collection of regulations 
attributed to the apostles, but generally 
supposed to be spurious. They aj^peared 
in the fourth century; are divided into 
eight books, and consist of rules and pre- 
cepts relating to the duty of Christians, and 
particularly to the ceremonies and discip- 
line of the chiu*ch.— Jlpo,s‘teZzc fathers, the 
Christian writers who dming any part of 
their lives were contemporary with the 
apostles. There are five— Clement, Barna- 
bas, Hernias, Ignatius, Polycarp.— Apo&'toZte 
king, a title granted by the pope to the 
Idngs of Hungary, first conferred on St. 
Stephen the founder of the royal line of 
Hungary, on account of what he accoin- 
lllished in the spread of ^Christianity.— 
Apostolic see, the see of the popes or bishops 
of Borne: so called because the popes jiro- 
fess themselves the successors of Peter, its 
founder.— AposteZte succession, the uninter- 
rupted succession of bishops, and, through 
them, of priests and deacons (these three or- 
ders of ministers being called the apostolical 
orders), in the church by regular ordination 
from the first apostles down to the present 
day. All Episcopal churches hold theoreti- 
cally, and the Roman Catholic Church and 
many members of the English Church 
strictly, that such succession is essential to 
the officiating priest, in order that grace 
may he communicated through his adminis- 
trations. 

But a new race of divines was already rising in the 
Church of England. In their view the episcopal 
office was essential to the welfare of a Christian 
society, and to the efficacy of the most solemn ordi- 
nances of religion. To that office belonged certain 
high and sacred privileges which no human power 
could give or take away. A church might as well be 
without the doctrine of the Trinity, or the doctrine 
of the incarnation, as without the apostolical orders; 
and the Church of Rome, which, in the midst of all 
her corruptions, had retained the apostolical orders, 
was nearer to primitive purity than those reformed 
societies which had rashly set up, in opposition to 
the divine model, a system invented by meii. 

Macaulay. 

—Apostolical church, the church in the time 
of the apostles, constituted according to 
their design ; specifically, a name given to 
the four churches of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem. 

Apostolic (ap-os-tol'ik), n. 1. A member of 
one of certain sects which arose at various 
times: so called from their pretending to 
imitate the practice of the apostles, abstain- 
ing from marriage, from ■wine, flesh, pecu- 
niary reward, Ac., and wandering about 
clothed in Avhite, with long beards and l3are 
heads.— 2 . A priest who obtained a letter 
from the pope to a vacant benefice.— 3. An 
archi'iishop, 

Apostolically (ap-os-tol'ik-al-li), adv. In 
an apostolical manner. 

Apostolicalness (ap-os-toTik-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being apostolical or according to 
the doctrines of the apostles. 

Apostolicism ( ap - os - tol ' i - sizm ), n. The 
quality of being apostolical. 

Apostolicity (ap-os'tol-is'T-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being apostolical. [Rare.] 
Apostrophe (a-pos'tro-fe), n. [Gr. apo, from, 
and strophe, a turning.} 1. In rhet a diver- 
sion of speech; a digressive address; strictly, 
a changing the course of a speech, and 
making a short address to a person different 
from those to whom the speech is generally 
directed, or even to an inanimate object; 
but often applied to any abrupt interjec- 
tional speech. 

Mark how D’Esprdmenil . . . produces at the 
right moment in parliamentary harangue a pocket 
crucifix, with the apostrophe, ‘Will ye crucify him 
afresh?’ Carlyle. 

2. In gram, (a) the contraction of a word 
by the omission of a letter or letters, which 
omission is marked by a sign like a comma, 
but placed at the top instead of at the foot 
of the letter, as call’d for called, (h) The 
sign used to mark the omission. 


Apostropliic(ap^r05-trofik), a. Pertaining 
to an apostrophe. 

Apostrophize (a-pos'trof-iz), v.t pret. <fe pp. 
upostrophizeAl; ppr, apostroxjhizing. 1. In 
rhet. to address by apostrophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apos- 
trophising; Eumffius, and speaking of him in the- 
second person. Pope. 

2. In gram, (a) to contract by omitting a 
letter or letters. ( 6 ) To mark 'with the sign 
that indicates the omission of a letter. 
Apostrophize (a-pos'trof-Iz), v. i. To make 
an apostrophe or short detached address in 
speaking; to address by apostrophe. 
Apostrophy t (a-pos'tro-fi), n. Same as Apos- 
tfophe. ■ 

Apostnmet (apbs-tuni), n. Same as 
terne. 

Apotactite (ap-o-tak'tit), n. [Gr. apotalctos, 
set apart, from apotatW, to renounce— 
from, and tatto, to ordain.] One of a sect 
of ancient Christians, who, in imitation of 
the first believers, reiiGUiiced all their effects 
and possessions. 

Apotelesmt (a-pot'el-ezm), n. [Gr. apotel- 
esnia, an effect of the stars, from apoteleo, 
to complete— ffjpo, from, and telos, the end.] 
1 . The result or termination of a disease. 
JDungliso?i.—2. The calculation of a nativity, 
Bailey. 

Apotelesmatict (ap'o-terez-mat"ik), a. [Gr. 
apotelesmatikos. See Apotelesh.J Relat- 
ing to astrology; teaching by the science of 
the stars. 

Apothecary ( a-potlFe-ka-ri ), n. [L. L. apo- 
t/iecarius, the keeper of a shop, store, or 
magazine, from Gr. apotheJee, a repository— . 
apo, away, and theke, a chest, from titheini, 
to place. The Gr. apotheke, ■we may men- 
tion, appears in It. as hottega, in .Fr. as bou- 
tique, a shop, in Sp. as hodega, a wine cel- 
lar.] One who practises pharmacy; a skilled 
person who prepares drugs for medicinal 
uses, and keeps them for sale. Formerly the 
apothecary merely compounded and dis- 
pensed the prescriptions of the physician 
and surgeon. In England and Ireland the 
term is now specifically applied to an infe- 
rior sort of practitioners, who are licensed 
to practise medicine and at the same time 
deal in drugs. The apothecary cannot 
charge for both advice and medicine, but 
must make his election and charge for 
either singly. In Scotland the apothecai’y> 
as such, is only a dispenser of drugs. 
thecaries’ Company, one of the worshipful 
companies of London incorporated by royal 
charter in 100(5, It is empowered to grant a 
qualification to practise medicine.— A 
caries’ Hall, the hall of the corporation of 
apothecaries of London where genuine medi- 
cines are prepared and sold under their di- 
rection. — Apothecaries’ weight, the weight 
employed in dispensing drugs, differing only 
in its subdivisions from troy '^veight. 
Apothecium (ap-o-the'si-um), n. pi. Apo- 
thecia (ap-o-the'si-a). [Gr. apo, away, and 
tJicke, a case to put anything in, a capsule. 
See APOTHECARY.] In hot. the receptacle 
of lichens, consisting of the spore-cases or 
asci, and of the paraphyses or barren 
threads. It is either expanded in the form 
of a round horny shield, as in the gymnocar];>- 
ous lichens, or is contained in a cavity hav- 
ing an orifice through whicli the spores 
escape, as in the aiigiocarpous lichens. 
Apothegm (ap'o-them), n. Same as Ap>o- 
phthegm. 

Apotliegmatic, Apothegmatical ( ap ' o- 
theg-inat"ik, ap‘o-theg-inat‘'ik-al), a. Same 
as Apophthegmatic, ApophtJmp/iatieal. “A 
witty apoihegmatical comparison.’ T. War- 
ton. 

Apotheosis (ap'o-th5-o"sis or ap-o-the^ 6 -sis), 
n. [Gr. apotheosis— apo, away, and Theos, 
God.] Deification; consecration; the act of 
placing a prince or other distinguished 
person among the heathen deities. This 
honour was often bestowed on illustrious 
men in Rome. 

A regular custom was introduced, that on tlie de- 
cease of every emperor who had neither lived nor’ 
died like a tyrant, the senate, by a solemn decree, 
should place 'him in the number of the gods;^ and the- 
ceremonies of his apotheosis were blended with those 
of his funeral. Gibbon. 

Apotheosize (ap'o-the-o^siz or ap-o-the'’’d- 
siz), V. t. To consecrate or exalt to the dig- 
nity of a deity; to deify. 

Apothesis (a-poth^e-sis), n. [Gr. apothesis,. 
a putting back or away— apo, away, and 
tithemi, to place.] l.t In surg. the redac- 
tion of a dislocated bone.— 2 . In ai'ch. a place 
on the south side of the chancel in the- 
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primitive churches, furnished with shelves 
for books, vestments, &c. 

Apotome, Apotomy (a-poPo-mi), n. [Gr. 
apotome, a cutting away—apo, from, off, 
and temnd, to cut,] 1. In mat A. the differ- 
ence between two incoinmeiisurable quan- 
tities, or which are cominensiirable only in 
power. Such is the difference between 1 
and V^or the difference between the side 
of a square and its diagonal.-— 2. In music, 
*a major semitone. 

Apotrepsis (ap-o-trep'sis), n. [Gr., a turn- 
ing away, aversion— apo, from, and trepo, to 
turn. 3 In med. the resolution of a suppur- 
ating tumour. 

Aposiem (ap'o-zem), n. [Gr. apozemet, from 
apozeo, to throw off by fermenting— upo, 
off, and 200 , to boil.] In med. a decoction 
in which the medicinal substances of plants 
are extracted by boiling. 

Squirt reads Gartli till apozents grow cold. Gay. 
Apozemical (ap-o-zem'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or resembling an apozem. 

Appairt (ap-paP), v.t. [O.E. apaire, apeire, 
tfec.; same as impair, e.xcept that prefix is 
different; from Fr. pire, L. pejor, worse, and 
prefix ap for L. ad, to."] To impair. ‘Gentle- 
women which fear neither sunne nor winde 
for appearing their bean tie.’ Sir T. JBlyot. 
Appairt (ap-par^, v.t To degenerate. 
Appal, Appall (ap-pftl'), v.t pret. tt pp. ap- 
pealed; ppr. appalling. [Probably, at least 
in first and second meanings, from to 
grow weak, to deaden, "W. x^allu, to fail, pall, 
failure, decay, loss of energy. In the third 
sense it may be the same word us O.Fr, 
appalir, to make pale.] l.t To cause to lose 
vigour; to weaken, reduce, allay, or destroy; 
‘An old appalled wight.’ Chaucer. ‘All 
other thirst appialUd.’ Thomson. 

Wine, of its own nature, will not congeal and freeze, 
only it will lose the strength, and become appalled 
in extremity of cold. Hotlaizd. 

Severus, being appalled with age, was constrained 
to keep his chamber. Stow. 

2. To depress or discourage with fear; to im- 
press with fear, in such a manner that the 
mind shrinks or loses its firmness; to con- 
found with terror; as, the sight appalled 
the stoutest heart. 

Does neither rage inflame nor fear appall t Pope. 

3. t To cause to grow pale; to blanch. 

The answer that ye made to me, my dear . . . 
Hath so appalled my countenance. IVyati. 

Syn. To dismay, terrify, daunt, frighten, 
scare. 

Appal, Appall (ap-pfilO, v.t To grow faint; 
to be di.smayed. ‘ Therewith her wrathfull 
courage ’gan appalV Spenser. 

Appal (ap-pgF), n. Terror; affright; dis- 
may. 

Him (Ajax) viewed the Greeks exulting; with appal 
The Trojans. Ca^uper. 

Appalachian (ap-pa-hVki-an), a. [From 
Appalaches, an Indian tribe.] Pertaining 
to a chain of mountains in the eastern part 
of the United States, called also the Alle- 
ghany^ Mountains. — App^^tocA^£^?^ tea, tha 
American niime for the leaves of two plants 
{Viburnum cassinoides and Prinos glaber) 
sometimes used as a substitute for Chinese 
".'/..'tea,./ 

AppaUing (ap-paVing), a. Calculated to 
cause dismay or horror; as, an appalling 
accident; an appalling sight. 

Appallingly (ap-po^Ting-H), adv. In a man- 
ner to appal 

Appalment (ap-p?iFment), n. State of being 
appalled; depres.sion occasioned by fear; 
discouragement through fear. 

The furious slaughter of them was a great dis- 
couragement and appalement to the rest. Bacon. 

Appanage (ap'pan-aj), n. [Fr. appanage, 
apanage, an estate assigned to a younger 
son, from O.Fr. apaner, L.L. apanare, to 
furnish with bread— L. ad, to, and panis, 
bread.] 1. In feudal laio, an allowance to 
younger branches of a sovereign house out 
of the revenues of the country, generally 
tf>gether with a grant of public domains, 
from which it was customary for tlie sons 
to take their surnames. Hence— 2. What- 
ever belongs or falls to one from rank or 
station in life. Written also Apanage, and 
sometimes Appenage. 

‘I prefer respect to admiration,’ said Flora; ‘but 
I fear that respect is not the appanage of such as I 
Disi'iXeti, 

Appanagist (ap’pan-aj-ist), n. A prince to 
whom an appanage was granted. 
Apparaile,t v.t. To prepare. 

For there he would her wedding apparaite. 

Chancer. 


Apparatet (ap'pa-rat), n. Same as Appa- 
ratus. ‘ Such apparate and order for public 
sacrifices.* Sheldon. t 

Apparatus (ap-pa-ra'tus). 91. sing, and pi; 
id. also rarely Apparatuses (ap-pa-raTiis- 
ez). [L., from apparo, to prepare— ad, and 
paro, to make ready.] 1. Things provided as 
means to some end; a collection or com- 
bination of articles or materials for the ac- 
complishment of some purpose ; more spe- 
cifically, (a) a set of instruments or utensils 
for performing any operation or experiment, 
or for practising any art ; as, chemical ap- 
paratus; philosophical apparatus; surgical 
apparatus, &c, (6) In physiol, a collection 

of organs all ministering to the .same func- 
tion; as, the respiratory apparatus; the 
digestive apparatus, (c) A methodical col- 
lection or arrangement of materials for the 
critical study of a classical author.— 
ratus Sculptoris, the Sculptor’s Workshop, a 
constellation situated in that region of the 
heavens immediately to the eastward of the 
large star Fomalhaiit, and hardly rising 
above the horizon in our hemisphere. 
Apparel (ap-par'el), n. [Fr. apparcil, pre- 
paration, furniture, habiliments, 
to put together things suitai)le, to match, 
to fit, to suit— a, to, and pared, like, L.L, 
pariculus, from L. par, equal] 1. Clothing; 
vesture; garments; dress; external array. 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shak. 

At publick devotion his resigned carriage made re- 
ligion appear in the natural apparel of simplicity. 

Taller. 

2. An appendage worked in silk and gold, 
embroidered with or- 
naments or sacred im- 
agery, sometimes en- 
riched with pearls and 
precious stones, worn 
from the thirteenth to 
the fourteenth eentmy, 
attached to the alb and 
other ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. Apparels either 
went round the wrist, 
the bottom edge of the 
garment, or the collar, 
and were often quad- 
rangular pieces attach- 
ed to the end of the 
maniple, the ends of 
the stole, or the bot- 
tom edge of the dress.— 

3. Naut. the furniture 
or equipment of a ship, 
as sails, rigging, an- 
chors, guns, <fec. — Syn. 

Dress, clothing, vesture, 
garments, array, rai- 
ment, costume, attire, 
habiliments. 

Apparel (ap-pariel), v.t 
pret. & pp. appar- 
elled; ppr. apparelling. 1. To dress or 
clothe. 

They which are gorgeously apparelled, and live 
delicately, are in kings’ courts. Luke vii. 25, 

2. To set off ; to adorn ; to deck with exter- 
nal ornaments; to cover with something 
ornamental; to cover as "with garments. 

She did apparel her apparel, and with the precious- 
ness of her body made it most sumptuous. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

You may have trees apparelled with flowers by 
boring holes in them, putting into them earth, and 
setting seeds of violets. Bacon. 

3. To furnish witli external apparatus; to 
equip; as, ships apparelled for sea. 

Apparence,t Apparency t (ap-pa’rens, ap- 
paTen-si),n. Appearance. ‘Vain and gaudy 
apparencies.' Bp. Wren. 

Apparent (ap-par'ent), a. [L. apparens, 
apparentiB, ppr. of appareo. See Appear.] 

1. That may be seen, or easily seen ; visible 
to the eye; within sight or view. 

By some apparent sign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard, 

. Shak, 

% Obvious; plain; erident; indubitable; as, 
the wisdom of the Creator is apparent in 
his works. [In this sense the adjective is 
now used predicatively only.] 

At that time Cicero had vehement suspicions of 
Csesar, but 00 apparent proof to convince him. 

. . North. 

3. Appearing to the eye or to the judgment; 
seeming, in distinction from true or real; 
as, the apparent motion or diameter of the 
sun; his anger was only apparent. 

For the powers of nature, notwithstanding their 
apparent magnitude, are limited and stationary. 

■ . ' Buckie, 

—Heir apparent, one whose right to fin 



Apparels, from a brass 
in Heylesden Church, 
Norfolkshire, 


estate is indefeasiidc if ho survive tSu-. 
ancestor; in distinction fronj heir presuinp' 
live, who, if tho ancestor should die i«o 
medintely, wuuld inherit, but wIjh.ho light 
is liaiiki to lio di'fcated }>y llio I'irth uf other 
children. According to the law of >Scotiatid 
an apparent heir is the person to whom liic 
succo.ssion has fictually oiatned, and wh^ 
remains ai>pfirent lieir until his rea-uha* 
entry, in clan' eomd at.-- Apparent altitud>' 
of a heavenly laxly. Bee A i.Trrr jiE, - -A ppft- 
rent diameter of a heavenly body is the angle 
which its diameter subte.nds at the eye, tins?., 
is, the angles made by lines drawn fmm it-, 
extremities to tlie eye.-- Apparent Jig a re, 
the figure or shape under wiiirji an 
ax)pears when seen at a disianc*',--- .I pparent 
horizon, the same as Vhihft liiirizfm. .S<a; 
Horizon,— A y naignitadv. Sc'e M.UJ- 
NITUPE,— Ayq>a/'Cri.f fawn. Bee hofiN.- A p- 
•parent place 0/ a jilanet, Ac., tiiat puint ip 
tiie surface of tlie celestial sphere where th»‘ 
centre of the iumiuary appears wium seen 
from the .surface of the earth -^Apparent. 
•place of an object, iu opties, that in wdneh 
it aiipears when seen in or through glass, 
ivater, or (dher refracting iih dium.s, whi<'h 
is commonly different from tin* t no* phu'o, 
—Apparent place of the imaur of an object, 
in u'ptios, that where the image of un oJtjeid 
made by the reilection of a spcculuiu ap- 
pears to be. —A ppa re n t i inw. Be e 'IT .U K. - ■ 
Btn. Visible, obvious, tdear, distinct, plain, 
certain, evident, manifest, induhitabh*, no- 
torious. 

Apparentt (ap-par'eiit), n. 1. Heir apparent 
or iiresiimptivG. ‘ I’Ji draw it (my sword) as 
apparent to the crown,’ Shak. lienee — 
2, Fig. one who lias a claim to .stmietliing. 
Next to ihy:,df, and my young rover, 
.r/pparenttu my heart. ' Shak. 

Apparently (ap-piirient-Ii), adv. 1. Gptiily; 
evidently. 

I would not spare my brother in tins case. 

If he should scorsi me so apparently. Shak, 

2. Seemingly; in appearance?; as, a man may 
be apparently friendly, yi-t malicious in 
heart. 

Appareiltness(ap-par'ent-ue8),fL The; state 
or quality of being apparent; pkinness tn 
the eye or the mind; ri.sibk'nes.H; obvious- 
ness. 

Apparition (ap-pa-ri'shon), a. [Bt-c A ffEa r. i 

1. The act of appearing fU’ coming into 
sight; appearance; visibility. ‘ITie sinhlen 
apparition of the Spaniards.’ J'rescitL- 

2. The tiling appearing; a vi,-ible object; u 
form. ‘A glorious txppurifiuu fu strength 
and beauty,’ Edhi. Iter. Bpecsffeally- 

3. A ghost; a spectre; a%’isiblc spirit; this 
is now the usual .sense of the word 

Tendur minds .should not reedve eariy imjjrc.sdpn'^ 
of goblins, .spectres, and a/pa rill. vis, wheft-with 
maids fright tliem into compliance. J.ihkt. 

5. In astron. the first aiipearaiice of a star 
or other luminary after luiving been ob- 
scured; ox>po,sed to ocmdtittion, 
ApparitionaUap-pa-ri’shon-ab. «. Fertain- 
iiig to or resembling an apparition or appa- 
ritions. 

Apparitor (ap-parixt-or), n. (L., from ap- 
pam), to attend. Bee Appear.] 1. fn 
axitiq, any officer wlio attended raagi.strate,'. 
and judges to execute their orrior.'s. - 2. Eccles. 
a messenger or officer wIjo serves the pro- 
cess of a spiritual court; the lowest ecclesi- 
astical officer. 

They Swallowed all theRoman Atm 2 !r<r*)' from du* 
pope to the apparitor. \ 4 ylipi!. 

3. The beadle in a university, who carric'^ 
the mace. 

Appay t (ap-pa'), V. t. [O.Fr. appayer, apa ier; 
L.L. appaeare, appagare, to pay— L. ad, 
and pacare, to pacify, from pax, peace. Sec 
Fay.] To pay; to satisfy; to content. 

Well appaid she was her bird tn find. 

Sir IK Sidney. 

Appeacht (ap-peclT), V.f. [Same as im- 
peach, but witli a different prefix. See Im- 
peach.] 1. To imiieach. 

He did, amongst many others, appcadi Sir Willirjni 
Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Baton. 

2. To censure; to reproach; to accuse. •' And 
oft of error did himself appcac.hj Spienser. 
Appeaclxert (ap-pech^6r), n. An accuser, 
Appeachmentt (ap-peclTment), n. Acen 
sation; charge exhibited. 

The duke’s answers to his appeachmenfs, in rmn, 
ber thirteen, I find very diligently arui civilly touched, 
Sir //. ft 

Appeal (ap-pelO, V.i. [Fr. appeler, to call, 
to summon, to appeal, from L. nppelMre, 
to call, to address, to appeal to. 3 1. To call, 


pine, pin; note, not, rabve; tube, tub, bpil; oil, pound; ii, Sc. alume; f. Sc. fey. 
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as for aid, mercy, sympathy, and the like ; 
to make an appeal or earnest entreaty. 

Force . . . upon the person of another, where 
tliere is no common superior on earth to appeal to 
for relief, is the state of war. Locke. 

2. In law, to refer to a superior judge or 
court for the decision of a cause depending, 
or the revision of a cause decided in a lower 
court. 

I appeal unto Cassar. Acts xxv. ii. 

3. To refer to another person or authority 
for the decision of a question controverted, 
or the counteraction of testimony or facts. 

‘ I appeal to the Scriptures in the original.’ 
Hordey. 

Appeal (ap-pelO, v.t l. To call; to summon; 
to challenge. [Rare.] 

Man to man will I appeal the Norman to the lists. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

2. In law, (a) to remove, as a cause, from an 
inferior to a superior judge or court. This 
may be done after trial and judgment in the 
lower court; or by special statute or agree- 
ment a party may appeal before trial. 

Causes of any importance were appealed from the 
Sculdasco to the Gastaldo. Brougham. 

(ft) To charge with a crime ; to accuse ; to 
institute a criminal prosecution for some 
heinous offence; as, to appeal a person of 
felony. ‘ I appeal you of murder;' B. Jonson. 
See Appeal, n. 2 (d).-- at To address; to 
offer up, as an appeal 

They took their ready way 
Unto the church their pralers to appele. Spenser. 

Appeal (ap-peT), n. [Er. appel See the 
verb.] 1, An address or invocation; a call 
for sympathy, mercy, aid, and the like; a 
.■supplication; an entreaty; as, an appeal 
f ir help; an appeal for mercy. — 2. In law, 
{a) the removal of a cause or suit from 
an inferior to a superior tribunal, in order 
that the latter may revise, and, if it seem 
needful, reverse or amend the decision of 
the former. By the English J udicature Acts 
of 1873 and 1875 a new court, specially called 
the Court of Appeal, was constituted to 
take the place of the Exchequer Chamber 
and the Court of Appeal in Chancery, and 
for other appellate purposes. The highest 
court of axjpeal in Scotland in civil causes 
is the Court of Session; its judgments 
may be aj^pealed to the House of Lords. 
(&) The mode of procedure by which such 
removfil is effected, (c) The right of ap- 
peal; as, he has always his appeal to the 
higher court, (d) Formerly a vindictive 
action at the suit of a party injured when 
the supposed criminal had been previously 
acquitted on an indictment, or pardoned, 
the appellant raising an action (it had to be 
brought within a year) and demanding the 
punishment of the accused, who had either 
to submit to a first trial by jury or could 
demand a trial by wager of battle. 

He was threatened with an appeal of murder by 
the widow of a Protestant clergyman. Macaulay, 

S. A summons to answer to a charge; a 
challenge. 

Nor sliall the sacred character of king 
Be urged to shield me from thy bold appeal. 

Dry den. 

4. A call upon a person ; a reference to 
another for proof or decision; as, in an oath 
a person makes an appeal to the Deity for 
the truth of his declaration. — 5. Resort; 
recourse. 

Every milder method is to be tried before a nation 
makes an appeal to arms. Ment. 

Appealable (ap-pel'a-bl), a. 1. Liable to 
be appealed; removable to a higher tribunal 
fur decision; as, the cause is appealable.— 
2. Liable to be accused or called to answer 
by appeal: applied to persons; as, a criminal 
is appealable for manslaughter. 

Appealant t (ap-pel'ant), n. One who ap- 
peals; an appellant. 

This is the dny appointed for the combat ; 

And ready are the appealant and defendant. Shak, 

Appealer (ap-pel'er), n. One who appeals; 
an appellor. 

I should become an or every bishop’s espie. 

Foxe. 

Appear (ap-per'X v.i. [L. appareo, to ap- 
pear~-«rt. to, and pareo, to come forth, to 
show one’s stdf; kindred with pa^-io, to pro- 
duce. ] 1. To come or be in sight ; to be in 
view; to be or i>ecome visible to the eye. 

And Gad said, I.,et the dry land appear. Gen. i. 9. 
The angel of tiie Lord appeared unto him in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a Imsh. Ex. iii. 2. 

2. To stand in presence of, as parties or ad- 
vocates before a court, or as liersoiis to be 
tried. 
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We must all appear before the judgment-seat of ' 
Christ. sCor.v.io. 

8. To be obvious; to be known, as a subject | 
of observation or comprehension; to be clear | 
or made clear by evidence. 

It doth not yet appear what we shall be. 

ijohniii.s. 

4. To seem ; to have a certain semblance 
or appearance; to look like; as, he appeared 
to he tipsy; it appears to me that this is 
unsafe. 

They disfigure their faces that they may appear 
unto men to fast. Mat. vi, 16. 

5. t To be understood. ‘ Do I now appear V 
Cotgrave. 

Appear! (ap-peri), Appearance. ‘The 

sun’s appear,* J. Fletcher. 

Appearance (ap-perians), n. 1. The act of 
coming into sight; the act of becoming 
visible to the eye; as, the appeai'ance of the 
sun above the horizon,— 2. A coming into 
the presence of a person or persons; exhi- 
bition of the person; as, his rnddoo. appfcar- 
anae surprised me; he made his first ap~ 
pearance on the stage,— 3. The thing seen; 
a phenomenon ; sometimes, specifically, 
something believed to have a supernatural 
character; an apparition; as,mappea7'ance 
in the sky. 


Appellancy (ap-pelan-si), a. Appeal; capa- 
bility of appeal. 

Appellant (ap-pelant), n. [See Appeal.] 
1. One who appeals or removes a cause from 
a lower to a higher tribunal. — 2. One who 
prosecutes another for a crime.— 3. One wdio 
challenges or summons another to single 
combat. 

Answer thy appellant, . . . 

Who now defies thee thrice to single fight. 

' Milton. 

4. Eccles. one who appeals from the Consti- 
tution Unigenitus to a general council. 

Appellant (ap-pel'ant), a. Relating to ap- 
peals; appellate. ‘The first having an 
jurisdiction over the second.’ 

Hallam. 

Appellate! (ap-pel'at), n, A person ap- 
pealed or prosecuted, for a crime; an ap- 
pellee. 

Appellate (ap-pel'at), a. Pertaining to ap- 
peals; having cognizance of appeals. ‘Ap- 
pellate judges,.’ JBw'Ice. 

He exercised an appellate jurisdiction over ai! 
ecclesia.stical disputes. Brougham. 

Appellation (ap-pel-a'shon), n. [L. appel- 
latio. See Appeal.] 1. The word by wliich 
a thing or person is called and known; 
name; title.— 2.! Appeal 


The advancing day of experimental knowledge 
discloseth such appearances as will not lie even m 
(that is, fit into or agree with) any model extant 

Glanville. 

4. External show ; semblance assumed, in 
opposition to reality or substance; apparent 
likeness ; as, we are often deceived by ap- 
pearances. —5. Outward look or aspect; mien ; 
build and carriage; figure; as, a man of 
noble appearance. 

(I) now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk’d about, and each limb to survey, 

If thy appearance answer loud report. Milton, 

6. Exhibition of the character; introduction 
of a person to the public in a particular cha- 
racter; as, a person makes his appearance in 
the world as an historian, an artist, or an ora- 
tor.— 7. t Seeming; probability; likelihood. 
‘There is that which hath no appearance.* 
Bacon. —S. In law, (<x) the coming into court 
of either of the parties ; the being present 
in court ; the coming into court of a party 
summoned in a process either by himself or 
by his attorney, recorded by a formal entry 
by the proper officer to that effect ; the act 
or proceeding by which a party proceeded 
against places himself before the court and 
suliinits to its jurisdiction. (5) In Scots law, 
the stating of a defence in a cause. Where 
a defender in writing, or by counsel at the 
bar, states a defence, he is said to have 
appeared. — To put in an appearance, to 
appear in person.— S yn. Coming, arrival, 
presence, semblance, pretence, air, look, 
manner, mien, figure, aspect. 

Appearer (ap-per'6r), n. One who or that 
which appears; specifically, he who or that 
which appears supernaturally or ’with a su- 
pernatural purpose or influence. 

Owls and ravens are ominous appearers, and pre- 
signify unlucky events. Sir T. Browne. 

Appearingl^ (ap-per'ing-li), adn. Appar- 
ently; seemingly. 

A flourishing branch shall grow out of his appear- 
ingly sere and sapless root. Bp, Hall. 

Appeasable (ap-pez'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being appeased, quieted, calmed, or pacified. 
Appeasableness (ap-pez'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being appeasable. 

Appease (ap-pez'), v.t, pret. <fc pp. appeased; 
ppr. appeasing. [Fr. apaiser, to pacify— 
a, from L. ad, to, and O.Fr. pais (Fr. paiyA 
L. pax, pads, peace. Comp, appag, of which 
the elements are the same.] To make quiet; 
to reduce to a state of peace; to still; to 
calm; to pacify; to reconcile; as, to appease 
the tumult of the ocean, or of the passions; 
to appease hunger or thirst. 

0 God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee. 
But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath in me alone. Shak. 

Syn. To pacify, quiet, conciliate, propitiate, 
assuage, compose, calm, allay, hush, cool, 
soothe, tranquillize. 

Appeasement (ap-pez'ment), n. The act of 
appeasing, or state of being appeased, or in 
peace. ‘For its appeasement and mitiga- 
tion,’ Cudworth. [Rare.] 

Being neither in number nor in courage great, 
partly by authority, partly by entreaty, they were 
reduced to some good appeasement. 

Sir y. Hayward. 

Appeaser (ap-pez'er), n. One who appeases 
or pacifies. 

Appeasive (ap-pez'iv), a. Having the power 
to appease; mitigating; quieting. 


There is such a noise i' the court . . . with their 
several voices of citations, appellations, allegations, 
certificates, &c. B. ’^tmson. 

Syn. ISTame, title, denomination, appellative, 
epithet. 

Appellative (ap-pel'a-tiv), a. 1, Having the 
character of an appellation ; serving to name 
or mark out; seiwin^ as a distinctive denom- 
ination ; denominative ; as, hydrochloric is 
a tesxm appellative of a certain acid.— 2. In 
gram, common, as applied to a noun ; gen- 
eral ; denominative of a class ; opposed to 
proper. 

Nor is it likely he (St. Paul) would give the common 
appellative name of ‘ Books’ to the divinely inspired 
writings, without any other note of distinction. 

Bp. Bull. 

Appellative (ap-pel'a-tiv), n. l. In gram. 
a common name in distinction to a proper 
name; a name standing for a whole class. 
Thus man is the appellative of the whole 
human race, fowl of all winged animals, tree 
of all plants of a particular class, &c.— 
2, Title; appellation. 

There (in the rosary) also the.blessed Virgin Mar3', 
after many glorious appellatives, is prayed to in these 
words. yer. Taylor, 

Appellatively (ap-pel'a-tiv-li), adv. In an 
appellative manner; in gram, according to 
the manner of nouns appellative; in a man- 
ner to express whole classes or species; as, 
Hercules is sometimes used appellatmly, 
that is, as a common name to signify a 
strong man. 

Appellativeness (ap-pel'a-tiv.nes),7i. Qual- 
ity of being appellative. Fuller. 
Appellatory (ap-pel'a-to-ri), a. Containing 
an appeal 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of 
the party appellant. AyliFe. 

Appellee (ap-pel-le'), n. In law, the person 
against whom an appeal is brought. 
Appellor (ap-pel'or), In law, (a) the per- 
son who institutes an appeal, or prosecutes 
another for a crime. [This word is rarely 
or never used for the plaintiff in appeal from 
a lower court, who is called the appellant} 
(b) One who confesses a felony and turns 
king’s evidence against his associates. Whar- 
ton. (c) One who challenges a jury. Whar- 
ton. 

Appenage (ap'pen-aj). Sara e as A ppanage. 
Append (ap-pend'), v.t. [L. appendo—ad, 
mdpendo, to hang.] 1. To hang or attach, 
as by a string, so that the thing is sus- 
pended ; as, a seal appeiided to a record, 

‘ If amulets do work . . . upon those parts 
whereunto they are appended.* Sir T. 
Browne.— To add, as an accessory to the 
principal thing; to subjoin; to annex. ‘One 
hundred passages from the fathers appended 
in the notes.’ J. H. Newynan. 

Appendage (ap-pend'aj)> l- Something 
added to a principal or greater thing, though 
not necessary to it, as a portico to a house. 

Modesty is the appendage of sobriety, and is to 
chastity, to temperance, and to humility, as the 
fringes are to a garment. fer, Taylor. 

2. In hot a part subordinate to another part, 
as hairs and glands to a stem or leaf, or 
nectaries to the corolla ; more strictly, any 
part arising from and around the axis, as 
leaves around the stem. — S yn. Addition, ad- 
junct, concomitant. 

Appendance,! Appendencet (ap-pend'ans, 
ap-pend'ens), n. Something annexed. ‘ High 


ch, c/tain; Oh, Sc. loc7i; g,go; j,job; fi, Fr. toJi; ng,sing; SH, f/ien; th, t/iin; w, u?ig; wh, u'Mg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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titles, riuli coats, long pedigrees, large i 
revenues . . . the just flpiscnrfanccsof cml ; 
greatness.’ Bp. Ectll. 

Appendancy, Appendency (ap-pend'an-si, 
ap-pend'en-si), n. The state of being append- 
ant'' 

Abraliarn boiicjht the wliole field, and by rijjht of 
appmdincy had the cave with it. Spebnan. 

Appendant (ap-pend'aut), a. 1. Hanging 
to; annexed; attached; as, a seal appendrmt 
to a paper, ~2. In iaw, attached to some- 
thing by prescription; inherited along with 
a principal inheritance; as, an advbwson 
appendant or annexed to the possession of 
a manor. 

Appendant (ap-pend'ant), n. That wliich 
belongs to another thing, as incidental or 
subordinate to it; an adjunct. 

Appendica-tet fap-pend'i-kat), v.t [From 
h. appendix.} To append; to add; ‘Divers 
things appendicated.' Sir M. Hale, 
Appendicationt_(ap-pend'i-kri"shon), 71 . An 
appendage or adjunct. Sir M. Hale. 
Appendicatory(ap-pend'i-ka-to-ri), a. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of an appendix. 
W. Taylor. I 

Appendicitis (ap-peixcVi-sI"tis), 7i. [Ap- 
peudix, and 4tis, denoting inflammation.] 
Iiiliammation of the vermiform appendix of 
the cmcum, a peculiar little blind process 
extending from the end of the cnemim: the 
disease often causes death, sometimes within 
a very short time. 

Appendicle (ap-pend'i-kl), n. [Dim. of ap- 
pendix.] A small appendage. 
Appendicular (ap<pen-dik'u-16r), a. Hav- 
ing the character of an appendage; appcn- 
diculate, 

Appendiculate (ap-pen-dik'u-lat), a. [L. 
appendimlatus. See Appenwcle, ] Pro- 
vided with appen<lages; having the charac- 
ter of an appendage or appendages: a term 
used especially in botany, being applied, for 
instance, to leaves, or to organs appended to 
leaves, leaf-stalks, &c., as the pitcher-like 
appendage of the leaf of the Hepenthes de- 
stUlatoria or pitchei’-plant. 

Appendix (ap-penTUks), /i. pi. Appendixes 
(ap-pen'diks-ez) and Appendices (ap-pen'- 
di-sez). [L., from appendo. See Append.] 
1. Something appended or added; an adjunct, 
concomitant, or appendage. 

Normandj’- became an appendix to England. 

Hale. 

Specillcally— -2. An addition appended to a 
book relating, but not essential, to the main 
work, and thus differing from a supplement, 
which properly is to correct inaccuracies 
and supply deficiencies. 

Appendixious (ap-pen-dik'shus), a. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of an appendix; 
appeudicatory, Bentheun. [Pare.] 
Appense <ap-pensO, a. [L. appendo, appen- 
muti. See Append.] Hanging from above; 
specifically, in hoi. applied to an ovule at- 
tached to the placenta by some point inter- 
mediate between the apex and the middle. 
Appentis (ap-pen'tis), [Fr., from L. ap- 
pend ieiuin— ad, to, and pendo, to hang.] 
An architectural name for a lean-to roof or 
a kind of open shed supported on columns or 
brackets let into a wmll, or otherwise, with 
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the view of affording protection from the 
weather to a door, window, flight of steps, 
&c., over which it projects. Corrupted in 
English into peui/imfsc, 

Apperceivet (ap-p^r-sev''), v.t. [Fr. aperce- 
vovr. See PERCEIVE.] To perceive; to com- 
prehend. 

Apperceivingjf 7%. Perception. Chaucer. 

Apperception ( ap-per-sep'shon), ?i, [Pre- 
fix ap for ad, and perceptioii. ] 1, Perception 
that reflects upon itself ; consciousness. 

The philosopher makes a distinction between per- 
ception and what he calls apperception. By apper- 


ception he understands that degree of perception , 
which reflects, as it were, upon itself; by which we ( 
are conscious of our own existence, and conscious of 1 
Gur own perceptions. ' Reia. \ 

2. Spontaneous thought without volition or : 
reflection. 

Apperil t (ap-per'il), 71. [Prefix ap, from L. 
ad, vend peril.} Peril; danger. ‘Let me stay 
at t\AxiO apperiV Shale. 

Appersi-and, n. A name sometimes given 
to the character & ; ampersand. ‘ Piece of 
deformity in the shape of an izzard or an 
apperei-and.’ Mackliti. 

Appertain (ap-per-tan'), t). i. [Fr. apparteiiir 
— L. ad, axidpertiiieo, to pei'tain. See Per- 
tain.] To belong or pertain, "whether by 
right, nature, custom, or appointment. 

Hang mournful epitaphs, apd do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial, Shak. 

The Father, to whom in heav’n supreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains. 

Milt07i. 

Appertaining ( ap-per-tan'ing ), 71. That 
which appertains or lielongs to a person or 
thing; an appurtenance; appendage of rank 
or dignity. 

His reul habitude gave life and grace 
To appei’tainings and to ornament. Shah. 

Appertainment (ap-pt)r-tan''ment), u. That 
which a]Ji>ertatns or belongs ; an apruirten- 
aiice; external attribute pertaining to one’s 
rank or tlignity. ‘We lay by our apjuerfcu‘/t- 
7ne7its.’ Shak. [Hare.] 

Appertenance (ap-p6r'ten-ans), v. t. To fur- 
nish with by way of appurtenance; to supply 
or equip. 

The buildings are antient, large, strong, and fair, j 
and appertenanced with the necessaries of wood, i 
water, fishing, parks, and mills. Rich. Carew. j 

Appertenence,! Appertenance t (ap-pei*'- 
ten-ens, ap-per’ten-aus), n. Same as Apptir- 

Appertinentt (ap-per'tin-ent),a. Belonging; 
appurtenant. ‘All the other gifts apper- 
tine7it to man.’ Shale. 

Appertinentt ( ap-per’tin-ent ), n. That 
which belongs to something else; an appur- 
tenance. ‘Furnish him with all a'ppertiii- 
enU belonging to his honour.’ Shak. 
Appete,t v.t. [L. ad, to, and peto, to seek,] 
To crave for; to desire. Clmicer. 
Appetence, Appetency (ap'pe-tens, ap'pe- 
teii-si), 71. [L. appetetitia, from appetcyis, 
appetentis, ppr. of appeio, to de.sire~rff/, 
and to strain after, aim at, desire, ask. 
See Petition.] 1. Desire; inclination; pro- 
pensity. 

Tliey had a strong appetency for reading. Merivale. 

Specifictilly~-2^ Strong natural craving for 
what satisfies some bodily w'ant; appetite; 
animal desire, ‘Lustful Hilton. 

3. The tendency of organized liodies to select 
and imbibe such portions of matter a.s serve 1 
to support and iiouriish tliem, or are de- 
signed to carry on tlie animal or vegetable j 
economy. 

These lacteals have mouths, anti by animal .selec- 
tion or appetency they absorb such part of the fluid 
as is agreeable to their palate. Dr. E. Darudn. 

4. Continuous effort on the part of an organ- 
ized body to perform a certain action. 

The present example , . . precisely contradicts 
the opinion that the parts of animals may have been 
ail formed by w-hat is called appetency, t.e. endeavour 
perpetuated, and imperceptibly working its effect 
through an incalculable series of generations. 

Paley. 

5. Attraction, or the tendency in bodie.s to 
move toward each other and unite. [Hare.] 

Appetent (ap'pe-tent), a. [L. appetem, ap- 
petentu, ppr. of appeto. See Appetence.] 
Desiring: verv desirous. ‘Thirstv and an- 


God Jiad given to eagles an appefih to 
swim.’ Jrr. Taylfn\~ 4.i ’riD‘ thiriv 
sired. ‘I’owtr Iteing the uaturai api^dite 
of princes.’ Swift. [In oid autlmrs 
tile is followed by to; as, ‘an upprllto fn 
praise’ (D/‘. More); !mt. regularly it HbituM 
be followed ]ty/o/* ] before the ubjed; .as. ;m 
appetite for pleasure. 1 ~.Syx. Craving, j<tng. 
ing, appeleney, desii'e. 

Appetite! (aii’pe-tit), t-.f. To desire; !<? 
long for. 

.4 man in his natural pcrfi'nts'm i;, , . ^.-p- 

petiti?ig by gcucratiui; V.> brm ; i )U!i J.. . * - . y i' it 

Appetitiont (ap-pe-trshou), a. Desire. 

XVo find in mumal-, an eitini.-aivu jvHnial f'i~ 

cully, tin appeiitioH oT nvc.K'dtioti. , ijir JI. Jlaic, 



Desiring; very desirous. ‘Thirsty and a})- 
peteoit after glory,’ Sir G. Buck. 
Appetltoility (ap'pet-i-bil"i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being desirable. ‘The appetiUlity of 
the object.’ Bramhall. 

Appetible (ap'pet-i-bl), a. [L. appetdiiUs, 
from appeto. See Appetence. ] Desirable; 
capable of being the object of appetite. 
‘Power both to slight the most appetihle 
objects, and to controul the most unruly 
passions.’ Bramhall. 

Appetite (ap'pe-tit), w. [L. appetitus, de- 
sire in general, from appeto. See Api»e- 
TENCE.] 1. The natural desire of pleasure 
or good ; the desire of gratification, either 
of the body or of the mind; taste; inclina- 
tion. 

They have no appetite for bustle or contention. 

Brougham. 

Specifically--2. A desire to .supply a bodily 
want or craving; a desire for food or drink. 
Fairest fruit, that hung to th' eye 
Tempting, stirred in me sudden 
To pluck and eat. Milton. 

3. Strong desire; eagerness or longing. ‘If 


quality (tf <U.;r>ii‘iug gratificatiiRi. 

The w'iU is not a uarL* that h 

the sensual apptaitc. .S/r J/. 

Appetize (ap'pti-tiz), v. /. I'o giv<; an a,}*; 
petite to; to increusic or whel tin; aiquditc »>i; 
as, to fijij/etiie on<" for bih food. 

Appetizer fap'pe-tiz-ert a. 'i'hat which ap- 
petizer the appetite, ;i' a walk 

Appetizing tappr-th.-ibi' b p. itudo. Divnse 
an aiJpetite; proiiueiiig an .apj^etde, ‘foiilg 
not lie veiy Mi>\ Hash’ll 

Appian (iqVpi-an), a. Pertaining to Ajqdtia. 
'--J272)>a/i Way, a celebrated road ii'om 
Home South through Capua to nraududnui 
(Brindi.si), comnicnce*! by tlie censor A'ppim 
Claudius B.r. 312. it i.s above Jikinniles m 
length, l‘S to feed in breadth, and U 
formed of hard, hexagonal sloue.-*, txaiily 
fitted VO one another, and resiiug on a!i ad- 
miralde suljstructure of ctiiisiderahle deptln 
Applaud (ap-plad’j, v.t [L. upylttwio, ap- 
2 )l(nnniht~ad, and plaada, to make a noise 
by dapping the hands.] To praise or ,-.how 
approbation of by clapping the haiak'i. ju> 
olamation, or other i-igniheant sign ; lo 
praise in general, hy words, actioUh.tU' other 
means; to commend; to approve, with or 
without dernuiist ration. 

By the gods, I do his courage. Shffh ^ 

O'that bur fatht-rh WMuhl aptMiid rmr loyc'i I l\ 

Syn, To e.xtol, praise, commend, cry up, 
magnify. 

Applaud {ai»-pl(ul'), r.i. 'I'o give prui-e ; ti » 
express approbation; to approvt, wdh or 
without demonstration. 

And therf he kept the juhtic-..* oft!:'' kir.,; 

So vigorous!)?, yet niildly, t!:at eil ■ 

Rppiauded, . fenny. •iL>n, ' 

ApplauderCap-plfidTir), u. Ow whw pruiMo, 
or eominends. ‘'i’wo hnudred’^and eighty 
applaaders at three shilling-^ u dn; fb t iyir. 
Applause (ap-plaz’), n. ' :scc A{-eL.\n,di 
Praise luiully expressed; approbation and 
praise, expressed i^y eiappine the hands, uc- 
clamation, or huzzas; approbat i« m ex]>i‘e<s«d 
in any way; commendation; approval 
Shall he fur \vho‘.:e ap/hu .e 1 strove— 

I had such revcrt:!i(.c for hi.; bh-ene— 

See with clear eye some ViirUlen '!jh„'iriie, 

And I be lessened in hi.-, love? '/ennysni:. 

Syn, Acclaim, ucclamation, plaudit, com- 
mendation. 

Applauseful (ap-pl.;^z’fnl), a. .Landidory; 
signifying applause. [Hare.] 

All France .and Britain ring vviih acclruiKilinji, 

And with appiansefni thanki, they do ri.,iou.;e. 

■ ^ ^pokitt'ayior... " 

Applausive (ap-plnx’iv), «. Applaiiding; 
containing applause. 

Greet her with applausix'e breath. Temtys.-n, 

Apple (apT), 71. [A. Sax. aeppel, wpl, ti word 
common to the Teutonic, Dultic, Slavunic, 
and Lithuanian tongues. Ouinp. Icel. rplt 
Sw. d'ple, Dan, a>hlc, D. appel, LI. a/fel, fr, 
uhkal, ahhnl, hV. afal, Gael, vhhait ihos. 
jabloko, F«d. jablko, Lith. oholim.] 3, The 
fruit or poinedif the apple-tree {Pyra,'^ dirt- 
Ivs). The apple is a fruit of the temperate 
regions of the glube, over which it is uni- 
versally cultivated. It is uscal for baking, 
for dessert, and the mannfaeture of cider. 
It contains 13 to 21 per cent, of solid mat- 
ter, and the juice cmitains nmlic acid. Jn 
its wild state it is the austere era)>-applo of 
the hedges.— -2. The tree itsedf, Pyrua Ma- 
Uis. See Apple-tree. — 3. A name po}<n- : 
larly given to various exotic fruits or trees 
having little or nothing in common vrith 
the apple; as, the balsam appb‘|.1/oaoa’dd’'i! 
haisamfna), the custard-apple (da onw reti- 
c.id« fa), the egg-apple (.S'oiu'au'm made /h um ), 
the piiie-apple (d 7ia7iasm sa tiva ), &c. - -- Ap- 
ple of the eye, the pupil.— .dppb,! of Sodtmi, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tube, tub, bull; Dib pound; 


ii. Sc. abime; f. Sc, fey. 
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fruit described hy old writers as exter- 
iinliy of fair appearance, but turning to 
ashes when plucked; probablj^ the fruit of 
Solcumm aodomewm, or of Calotropis pro- 
Adam's apple, (a) the lime; (b) a 
prominence on tlie throat. See An aim. — 
A 2 )ple of discord, cause of envy and conten- 
tion, in allusion to the story in the G-i’eek 
mythology of the golden apple thrown into 
an assembly of the gods by the goddess of 
discord (Eris), bearing the inscription ‘for 
the fairest.’ Aphrodite (Venus), Hera (Juno), 
and Pallas (Minerva) became competitors 
for it, and its adjudication to the first by 
Paris so inflamed the jealousy and hatred 
of Hera to all of the Trojan race that she 
did not cease her machinations till Troy 
was destroyed. 

Apple (ap'l), v.t To form like an apple. 
Apple (apl>, v.i. To grow into the form of 
all apple. 

One (turnip) apples above the ground, A/ars/iall, 

Apple-bliglit (apd-blit'), n. A species of 
aphis. See Aphis. 

Apple-hraEdy, Apple-jack (apl-bran'di, 
apl-jak), n. A liquor distilled from cider; 
also called Cider-bmndy. [American.] 
Apple-butter (ap'l-but'ter), n. A sauce 
made of apples stewed down in cider. 
[American.] 

Apple-corer (apT-k6r-6r), n. One who or 
that which removes the core from apples; 
specifically, an instrument in the form of a 
long conical tube with a sharpened end which 
cuts into the fruit, the core passing into the 
tube. When this is fitted with radial knives 
It is called an apple-quarterer, or apple- 
slimr. 

Apple-drink (ap'l-dringk), n. Cider. 
Apple-faced (apT-ffist), a. Having a round, 
plump, glowing face, like an apple, ^Ap- 
ple-faced children.’ Dickens. 

Apple-graft (ap'l-graft), n. A scion of the 
apple-tree engrafted. 

Apple-jack. See Apple-beandt. 
Apple-jolin (a.pT-jon), n. A kind of apple, 
considered to be in perfection when shri- 
velled and withered. 

I am withered like an old apple-Jokn. Shak, 

Apple-moth (ap'l-moth), n. The Tortrix 
pomonana, a lepidopterous insect, the lar- 
va} of -which take up their abode in apples. 
Apple-parer (ap'l-par-6r), n. One -who or 
that which pares apples; specifically, an im- 
plement of many various forms used for re- 
mo\utig the rind from apples. 

Apple-pie (apl-pi), n. A pie made of apples 
stew’ed or baked, inclosed in paste, or cov- 
ered with iya.%t^.--A'pple-pie Z^ed,abed made 
UX> with the sheets doubled so as to prevent 
anyone from getting his legs down between 
them: so called from the apple turnover, a 
kind of pie in -^vhich the crust is turned over 
the apples so as to render a dish unneces- 
sary. —ApyZe-pfe order, an expression used 
in familiar conversation, denoting perfect 
order; as, everything in 
the house was in ap>ple- 
•pie order. 

Apple-pip (apl-pip), n. 

An apple-seed, 

Apple-quarterer(apa- 
kwart-er-er), 7i. One 
who or that which 
ilivides apples into 
quarters ; specifically, 
rm instrument of vari- 
ous forms (one of which 
is described under 
Apple-coeer) used for 
tills purpose. 

Apple -scoop (ap'l- 
skbp),'a. A scoop or slice 
in slnipe of a hollow 
chisel, foimied of bone 
or ivoiy, sometimes of 
silver or wood,f ormerl y 
used much as the fruit- 
knife is now used for 
eating apples. It -svas 
about 7 or B inches in length, often highly 
decc*rated, and of very fanciful design. 

Some s.pent the hour in leisure’.s pleasant toil, 

Making their apple-scoops of bone the while. 

' * Clare. 

Apple-slicer (ap'l-slis-er). See Apple- 
coeer. 

Apple-sqttire(ap'l-skwir), n. [From a-p 2 )le, 
the forbidden fruit, and squire.] 1, A pimp; 
a kept gallant; a page -ivlio waited on women 
of bad character. ‘ Cut-purses, liars, bawds, 
whores, jumps, pander.s, and ap 2 Ae‘Sqiiires.' 
Poor Jinhin.~-2. A wittoL 
Apple-tree (ap’l-tre), n. A tree of the 



Apple-scoop, said to 
have belonged to 
John Bunyaii. 


genus Pyrus, nat. order Rosacece. The fruit 
of this tree, called an apple or pome, is 
mdefiiiitely various, and new varieties are 
being annually introduced. The crab-apple 
(PyrUrS Malus) is the original kind, from 
which all others have sprung. The wood 
is hard, durable, and fine-grained,and much 
used in turnery; that of the crab-tree is used 
for the teeth of mortise -wheels. Apple- 
trees are propagated by seeds, layers, graft- 
ing, and budding. 

Apple-wine (ap'l-win), n. Cider. 

Appliable (ap-pli'a-bl), a. [See Apply.] 
Capable of being applied; applicable. [Rare 
or obsolete.] 

All that I have said of heathen idolatry is appli- 
ahle to idolatry of another sort. South. 

Appliance (ap-pli'ans), n. l. The act of ap- 
plying.— 2. The thing applied; specifically, 
(a) an appendage; an appurtenance; as, an 
engine with its appliances, (p) Resource; 
means to an end; device. ‘ With all appli- 
ances and means to boot.’ Shale. 

Material appliances have been lavishly used ; arts, 
inventions, and machines introduced from abroad, 
manufactures set up, communications opened, roads 
made, canals dug, mines worked, harbours formed. 

Buckle. 

(c)t Application; medicament; remedy. 

Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved. Shak. 

Applicability (ap'pli-ka-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being applicable or fit to be ap- 
plied. 

Applicable (ap'pli-ka-bl), a. [Fr., from L. 
applicare. See Apply.] Capable of being 
applied; fit to be applied, as connected with 
a thing; having relevance; as, this observa- 
tion is applicable to the case under con- 
sideration. 

The use of logic, although potentially applicable 
to every matter^ is always actually manifested by 
special reference to some one. Sir W, Hamilton. 

Applicableness (ap'pli-ka-bl-nes), n. Fit- 
ness to be applied; the quality of being ap- 
plicable. 

Applicably (ap'pli-ka-bli), adv. In an ap- 
plicable manner. 

Applicancy (ap'pli-kan-si), n. The state of 
being applicable. 

Applicant (ap'pli-kant), n. [L. applicans, 
appUcantis, ppr. of appUco. See Apply.] 

1. One who applies; one who makes request; 
a petitioner; a candidate. 

The applicant for a cup of water declares himself 
to be the Messias. Plnmtree. 

2. A diligent student; one who applies him- 
self closely. [Rare and American.] 

Applicate (ap'pli-kat), n, A right line drawn 
across a curve, so as to be bisected by the 
diameter; an ordinate. 

Applicate (ap'pli-kat), a. Applied or put 
to some use. [Rare.] 

Those applicate sciences ivhich extend the power 
of man over the elements. Is. Taylor. 

—■Applicate 7iiimher, a number applied in a 
concrete case. Hutton. — Applicate ordinate, 
a straight line applied at right angles to the 
axis of any conic section, and bounded by the 
curve. 

Applicate t (ap'pli-kat), ut To apply. ‘The 
act of faith is applicated to the object.’ 
JB 21 . Pearson. 

Application (ap-pli-ka'shon), n. [L. appU- 
catio. See Aeply.] 1. The act of applying 
or putting to; the act of laying on; as, the 
aioplication of emollients to a diseased limb. 
2. The thing applied; as, the pahi was abated 
by the application.-— Z. The act of making 
request or soliciting ; as, he made applica- 
tion to the Court of Chancery. — 4. The act 
of making use of, as means; the employ- 
ment of means. 

If a right course be taken with children, there will 
not be much need oi Xhe. application of the common 
rewards and punishments, Locke. 

5, The act of fixing the mind on something; 
intenseness of thought; close study; atten- 
tion; as, to injure the health by application 
to study. 

The curate, surprised to find such instances of in- 
dustry and application in a young man, who had 
never met with the least encouragement, asked him 
if he did not extremely regret the want of a liberal 
education, Fieldins^. 

6. The act of applying or referring some- 
thing, as a general principle, to a particular 
case ; the testing of something theoretical 
by applying it in practice. 

He laid down with clearness and accuracy the 
principles by which the question is to be decided, 
but he did not pursue them into their detailed appli- 
cation. Sir G. C. Le-wis. 

Applicative (ap'pli-kat-iv), a. Applying; 
applicatory, RiwutoZL [Rare,] 


! Applicator (ap'pli-kat~er), a Asui^dcalin- 
i strument for applying caustic, a tent, or 
; some other application to a deep-seated 
! part. JS. H. Knight 
I Applicatory (ap'pli-ka-to-ri), a. That in- 
cludes the act of applying; having an appli- 
cation; applicative. 'Applicatory informa- 
tion.’ Bp. Wilkins. [Rare,] 

Applicatoiw (ap'pli-ka-to-ri), n. That which 
applies. [Rare,] 

Faith is the inward applicatory (of Christ’s death), 
and if there be any outward, it must be the sacra- 
ments. fer. Taylor, 

Applied (ap-plid'), p. and a. Put on ; put 
to; directed; employed: said specifically of 
a science, when its laws are employed and 
exemplified in dealing with concrete pheno- 
mena; as, applied mathematics, 

Appliedly (ap-pli'ed-li), adv. By applica- 
tion. [Rare.] 

All superstition w'hatsoever reflecteth upon reli- 
gion. It is not but in such acts ris be of themselves, 
or appliedly, acts of religion, and piety. Mountcigu. 

Applier (ap-pli'er), n. One that applies. 
Appliment t (ap-pli'meiit), 71. Aiiplication. 
Marston. 

Applique (ap-le-ka'), [Fr. appUqvf from 
appliquer, to put on.] Sewed or attached 
to a surface: said of ornamental materials 
of various kinds, particularly of some sort 
of lace whose pattern has been cut out and 
sewed on a foundation of net. 

Applet t (ap-plot'), v.t 1. Lit. to divide into 
plots or plats; to plot out— 2. To allot or 
• apportion the proportions of an assessment; 
to assess, 

Applotment t (ap-plot'ment), n. An appor- 
tioned assessment. 

Applumbature (ap-plura'ba-tur), n. [L. ad, 
to, and plumhimi, lead.] A soldering with 
lead. 

Apply (ap-pli'), v.t. pret & pp. applied; ppr. 
applying. [O.Fr. applier, Pr. aplicar, L 
applicare, to fasten to— atZ, to, and plieo, to 
fold, to double up. See Pial] 1. To lay on; 
to put one thing to another; as, to apply 
the hand to the breast; to apply inedioa- , 
ments to a diseased part of the body. 'Ap- : 
ply to her some remedies.’ Shak. —2. To 
use or employ for a particular purpose or 
ill a particular case ; as, to apply a sum of 
money to the payment of a debt. ‘Craft 
against vice I must apply.* Shak.~i. To 
put, refer, or use as suitable or relative to 
some person or thing ; as, to aqpply the tes- 
timony to the case. 

Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy latest words. Shak, 

1 repeated the verses which I iometly applied to 
him. Dryden. 

4. To engage and employ with attention ; 
to occupy; as, ‘Apply thine heart to instruc- 
tion.’ Prov. .xxiii. 12. 

Everyman is conscious to himself that bethinks, 
and that whicli his mind is applied about, whilst 
thinking, is, the ideas that are there. Locke. 

5. t To address or direct. 


Sacred vows and mystic song apphccL 
To grisly Pluto and his gloomy bride. 


Pope. 


C.f To busy; to keep at work; to ply: super- 
seded by ply (which see). 

Whose busy feet so fast their way apply'd. 

That round about a cloud of dust did fly, Spenser. 

T.t To visit; as, ‘TAo applied each place so 
fast.' Chapman.— To apply one’s self, (a) to 
give the chief part of one’s time and atten- 
tion ; to dedicate or devote one’s self (to a 
thing); as, to apqdy one’s self to the study 
of botany. (&)t To make an application; to 
have recourse by request ; to address one’s 
self (to a person). ‘ I applied myself to him 
for help.’ Johnson. 

Apply (ap-pli'), v.i. 1. To suit; to agree; to 
have some connection, agreement, analogy, 
or reference to ; as, this argument applies 
well to the case; the remarks were not 
meant to apply to you. — 2. To make request; 
to solicit ; to have recourse with a view to 
gain something; as, to apply to government 
for an office; I applied to a friend for infor- 
mation. 

AppOggiatO (ap-po-jil'to). [It., propped.] 
In music, a direction signifying that the 
notes are to he performed so that they In- 
sensibly glide and melt into each other 
without any perceptible break. 
Appoggiatura (ap-poj'a-to"ra),7i. [It., from 
apqioggiare, to lew..] In music, 

a small additional note of 

~ i — embellishment, preceding the 
— i — ■ jjQte to which it is attached, 
and taking away from the 
principal note a portion of its time. 
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Appoint <ap-pointO, v,t (Fr. appoi.nter, to 
refer a cause, to give a stilary; O.Kr, ap* 
poimter, to cleteiiniiie, to finish a contro- 
versy, to decree; L.L a-p 2 Mnefare, to bring 
to the point, to fix the points in a contro- 
versy or agreement— L. ad, to, and. 'punc- 
mm, a point. See POINT.] 1, t To make fast 
or firm; to establish; to secure. 

When he tt^poznted the foundations of the earth, 
Prov. viii. 29. 

2. To constitute, ordain, or fix by decree, 
order, or decision; to decree; to command. 

Unto him thou gavest commandment, which he 
tran.ss;reS 5 ed,:ind immediately thou apj>oiHtedst death 
to him and his generations. 2 Esdras iii. 7. 

Thy servants are ready to do wliatever iny lord 
the king shall appoint, 2 Sam. xv, 15. 

3. To allot, set apart, or designate; to no- 
minate, as to an office. 

Tiiese cities were appointed for all the children of 
Israel. Josh. xx. 9. 

Let Pharaoh appoint officers over the land. 

Gen, xli. 34. 

4. To settle ; to fix, name, or determine by 
authority or upon agreement ; as, they «p- 
point&d a time and place for the meeting.— 

5. t To point at by way of censure; to "ar- 
raign. 'Appoint not heavenly disposition." 
Milton. ~(o. To provide with all that is re- 
quisite; to equip. 

You may be armed and appointed well. ShaJ:. 

7. In law, to allot or divide, in virtue of a 
clause contained in a conveyance, confer- 
ring a power on some person, who is called 
the appointor, to do so ; as, where a parent 
has the liferent of a fund with a power to 
appoint the fund to MkS children after death. 
The parent in that case is the appointor, 
and the children are said to be appointees. 
Appoint (ap-pointO, 's.i. 1. To ordain; to 
determine. 

The Lord had appointed to defeat the good coun- 
sel of Ahitophel. 2 Sam. xvii, 14, 

2, In law, to exercise a power of appoint- 
ment, 

Appointable (ap-point'a-ld), a. Capable of 
being appointed or constituted. 

Appointee (ap-point-e'), n. l. A person ap- 
pointed, [Kare.]— 2. ifonnerly, a soldier in 
the Frencli army, who for long service and 
bravery received more pay than other pri- 
vates.— 3. In law, tlie person who benefits 
by the execution of a power of appoint- 
ment, See Appoint, 7. 

Appointee (ap-point-e"), a. In /ler, same as 
AiguisL 

Appointer (ap-point'Or), n. One who ap- 
points. 

Appointment (ap-pointTnent), n. 1. The 
act of appointing; designation to office; as, 
he erred by the appointinent of iiusiiitable 
men. —2. An office held by a person ap- 
pointed; as, he holds a high ap}pointvnent 
in the civil service.— 3. Stipulation; assig- 
nation ; the act of fixing liy mutual agree- 
ment ; as, they made an appointment to 
meet at six o’clock.— 4. Established order 
or constitution; decree; ordinance; direc- 
tion; order; command; as, it is our duty to 
submit to the divine appointments. 

Wheat, salt, wine, and oil, let it be given accord- 
ing to the appointment Cif the priests. Ezra vi, 9. 

5. Equipment, furniture, as for a ship, an 
army, an officer, soldier, and the like; what- 
ever is appointed for use and management; 
accoutrements: in this sense used frequently 
in the plural. ‘ lYeTl set forth in best a;^?- 
poiiiitmeni all our regiments.’ Shak. 

The cavaliers emulated their chief in the richness 
of their appointments. Presfott. 

6. Act of preparing; preparation. [Eare.] 

Therefore your best appointment make with speed. 

^ Shak. 

7. An allowance to a person ; a salary or 
pension, as to a public officer; properly used 
only in the plural. 

An expense proportioned to his appointments and 
fortune is necessary. Chesterfield. 

8. In law, (a), a devise or grant to a charit- 
,able use. (&)A common law-deed or con- 
veyance of a derivative nature, relating to 
or dependent on some precedent assurance 
in which a power to appoint to certain uses 
has been created or preserved to the party 
thereby granting or appointing. — 9. Am 
honorary part to perform at a puldic exhibi? 
tion of a college. [United States.] 

Appoiator (ap-point"or), n. In laic, one 
who has a power of appointment. 
Apportert <ap-pdrt"6r), n. [Fr. apportefy to 
bring in— L. ad, to, imdpo7'to, to carry,] A 
bringer in ; one that brings anything into 
the country. 

__This makes only the afporters themselves, their 
aiders, abettors, and assistants, traitors. 

Sir M. Mate., 


Apportion (ap-p6rishoii), v. t [0. Fr. qppor- | 
timer— h. ad, and portio, portion, j 
PoETioN.] To divide and ansign in Just ; 
proportion; to distribute among two or 
more a just part or share to each; to distri- - 
bute; to allot; as, to apportion undivided 
rights; to apportion time among various ; 
employments. j 

ApportionatenesBt (ap-por'shon-at-ue.s), n. i 
The state or quality of being adaided ; Just ; 
jiroportion. ‘The apjmrfionateness of it i 
(the liturgy) to the end for which it w'lis | 
designed.’ Marmnond. I 

Apportioner (ap-por'shon-er), n. One that ; 
apportions. j 

Apportionment (ap-pOr'shon-meufc), u. I’he j 
act of apportioning; a dividing into just i 
proportnms or shares; a dividiiig and as- ! 
signing to each proprietor his just portion i 
of an undivi<le<l right or property. i 

Apposet (ap-po7/), v.t to set ! 

to; O.Fr., to question; L. ap-ptnm, Ufipod- i 
turn— ad, to, and po7w, to place, whence j 
pose, xyosiUon, dcpxm, Ac.] 1. To tdace lx*- j 
side; to set down before. ‘He food j 
before them.' C/ittpu/rtu.— 2. Toapply. 'Ap- | 
posed to the parts.’ llarcrp.—Z. To put j 
questions to; to examine; to iiose. I 

Christ was found sitting in the temple, not to j.;aze j 
on the glory of the house, , . . but tu he.ir and 
appose the doctors. Up, Halt. ] 

Apposer (ap-pOz'er), n. 1. An examiner; j 
one whose business is to put (jiiestioiis. i 
Specifically— 2. An officer in the cimrt t>f j 
exchefiiier, comumnly called the poser. ’ 

Apposite (ap'po-zit), a. [L, appositus, set 
or put to, from appono—oA, ami 'pano, to 
put or place. ] Suitable ; fit ; appropriatti ; 
very applicable; well adapted : followed by 
to; as, this argument is very apposite to the 
case. ‘Heady and ap 2 K>slie answers.’ Bacon. 
Appositely (ap'po-zit-li), adv. In an appo- 
site manner ; suitably ; fitly ; properly ; ap- 
propriately. 

Appositeness (ap’pO-zit-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being apposite ; fitness ; jii’o- 
priety; suitableness. 

Apposition (ap-p6-zi'shon), n. 1, The act 
of adding to; addition; a setting to. ‘ The 
a23position of new mattei'.’ Arhvthnot— 
2. Ingram, the relation in which one or more 
nouns or substantive phrases or clau.ses stand 
to a noun or pronoun, which they explain or 
characterize without being predicated of it, 
and with wdiicli they agree in case. In the 
following examples the nouns and phrases 
in italics are in appo.sitioii to the nouns or 
pronouns immediately preceding. Cicero, 
the orator, lived in the first century before 
Christ; he, the commander of the tenth 
regiment, now led his troops to^vards the 
hill; the desire to attain emine^ice is one of 
the leading motives to activity; the opinion, 
that a severe wmter is generally followed hy 
a good summer, is a vulgar error.— 3. lii 
physiol that part of the function of nutri- 
tion by which the components of the Wood 
are transfoimed on the free surface of an 
organ into a solid unorganized substance, 
wdiich is the mode of giwth of the tissues 
that are not vascular. 

Appositional (ap-p6-zi'shon-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to apposition, especially grammatical 
apposition. 

Appositive ( ap-poz'it-iv ), a. 1. Apposite ; 
applicable.— 2. In gram, placed in apposi- 
tion. ' Appositive to the w'ords going imme- 
diately before.' K^iatchlnill 
Appraisal (ap-praz'al), «. Valuation by 
authority; an axipraisement. 

Appraise (ap-praz"), ii.t. pret. & pp. ap- 

r aised; ppr. apprising. [O.Fr. ap)p reiser; 

appretinre, to set a price on— net, to, and 
pretimn, a price. See Pkaisb, Pmce, Ap- 
preciate,] 1 . To value; to set a price upon; 
to estimate the value of. [It is generally 
used for the act of valuing by men appointed 
for the purpose, under direction of law' or 
by agreement of parties; as, to appraise the 
goods and estate of a deceased person, or 
goods taken under a distress for rent. See 
note under Appraiser,]— 2. To estimate 
generally. 

The sickly babe, ... 

Vlbiotn Enoch took, and handled all his limbs, 
Appraised his weight, and fondled father-like. 

Tennyso?i. 

3. To praise. [Bare.] 

Appraisement (ap-praz’ment), n. The act 
of setting a value under some authority or 
appointment; also, the rate at which a thing 
is valued ; the value fixed, or valuation. 
In England, when goods have been taken 
under a distress for rent, it is necessary, in 
order to enable the landlord to sell them, 


that thoy should ho provlously appmi»»il or 
valaoii by two appmh-«jr«, who «r»* lu 
appraise the goods, truly siccordtiig to tin* 

host of ilicir uudfivd:mdJO',H .''or juth* nud*- r 
next arti»;b\ 

Appralser(}i}opr.vV«ri,«. Uia* whonifpLu^t'^; 
hpeciflcully, a pi fvoii Sici im ti ;»!id n\\oi‘}} |o 

ostimatf and fix the vaho* of L-Miuir; ;u!*i 

jVoie, - s^pprfii,'^e, oi praisf'c, op/ wh,/ 0 » 0 /. 
arc now almoi-t uiinoriul.v lioal, jn-p jmI >,f 

Uifj/ri2*\ apjin'icer, itppiireoo nf, alfloiHuh 
the lutkT were foriiiorly tH» d ’ y lood bn;* 
lish iuithorri, an hord bacon, liwfiop Ihdl, 
iVe., and uiv Hfill friafia uad in Iho 
Uniicd HtaicM, whoro lia* forna r \o nl.n niv 

oih‘U proiiouiHM-d hio' th*' lulfi r 

Apprecatloaf Cap-prodwh-hoiii, * if., o/,„. 

'ptecur, appt't to pray to ti>i, juid pa - 

(.w, to pnsj.l Prayt i'. ‘ 1 < j l ni 

fions.’’ Bp, llalL 

Apprecatoryl < oouthi- 

ing a prayer, ‘Tla* (!»rn dati**!)-! nt>t .o, 

muc’hr//*/.‘/vmh//7/;t''dt-!-i.'frafoi V ' Bp !i<iB 

Appreciable ( api»iv’Hhi-!idd p a, ; 

I'iiKa.vrE.i ('apabh; of brjjis/ ,(ppiT 


* Al« 
iMfod 
rap 


IB it 

niiah'd; 

Itrr, 

dig l; 


‘ritiiuatrd ; hUfikdclitb gu.al to L 

able of e.stimatioij. 

A twdftli parr of thr; lal > '..r < 4 la d.;: r : 

an appyn'iatvC ij’ uiisti! y. ' 

Appreciably (ap-javklu-a hhj, * 
dearer that may Ih' aiqut'riatrdois 
perrcjdildy; as. lie )> ftj>prrc>fdA 
AppreciaatlupqmVflhi-uist), o.j ^ fyaiii 
appreciating; ha\1ng the hitmiS** A t .,t 
a proper value on pomous or 

Such w.i'i the man wSjtnii ■ • tol 

Ap/jrcMKt Away, inf ^ >* 

Appreciate (ap-pre’sh 141, ’ I fit A pp 

appreciated ; ppr. a ppm I ,1'r, 

to set a valm, L, I ' 
aUntt—ud, niul 'jireiium, ¥• ' ^ 

PitifE.] t. To value; to‘»i * *’ 1 n. » f.)* Vfdmf 
on; to estimak; m, we '.'i, k-idly 
ajqmemte the advanta] 

'f he sectaries of a perseewf 
in a proper tenipor of mind I 
caHClidly to appreciate the mq* 

2. To estimate duly ; j 
high estimate on ds. 
a'pprec ia ted. [ Colloti . }- 
of. ‘Lest a sudden peace^ 
the money.' G. Ramsays 
Appreciate (ap-pre'shl-al . * o in 

value; to bei'omeof inorefi dp loln 

of the country ap'preciuk^ ,, i-afilJe 
t\eBf(2>preciafed when tiiedeiii vipn fundrd 
Appreciation (upd'*riV8h!-i^»|A 1, a. Thu 
act of appreciating ; as, to) tw«et of vithi- 
iug or estimutiiig; the act of srtra}ii4 a pHu? 
or value on. (b) The act of se l ting A ‘ I or Vidu«f 
on. (c) A rising in value; inereusl- of worth 
or value. ’ 

Appreciative (ap-priYsld-a-tiv), 

of appreciating; maiiifeHting dm* appleck- 
tion; as, an apprecinfive audience 1 
Appreciatory(ap-prt?shi-fi4o-ri:K u. A'pmt 
ciative; as, appreeiafory praise. 

Appredicate (ap-jirebii'-kut). n. i Ay fur L. 
ad, to, and K. 'predientr.} Au mhliriun to 
the jmedicate; the copula in a propo.-iiion. 

By Aristotle the riredicute include.;, ihc c< muLi, and 
from a hint h.y him the i a>r h.v, bv svJ.?,t.ipienl 
Greek logicitmii been styled the appy.-dirah'. 

Str IP. iiamUtm-.. " - ■' 

Apprehend (ap-pre-heml'), vA. [L. 
hendo~~ad, and pre kendo, to take <?r seize. 


’ II iittlii/ienlly 
In? h nol 
IP ralw Ihv vabjy 
ifUld apprecmfr 


pne, before, and hctuUt{uot uhcdfi t*»He}ze.] 

1. f To take or seize; to take t»r lav iiold of. 

There is notldng but hath a douhle hainlji.', t>r ra 
least, we have two hands to apprehend it. 

..yUj/ar,,:.-: 

2. t To occupy or take possessic^n f»i; tu take 
for one’s sell— a To take into cu.dudv; 
take or arrest by legal proei-hs, or wpli a 
view to trial; as, to apjtreheud a thkd.-- 

4. To take or lay hold of by the niiud; h? 
become cognizant of; to muterttund; U* 
recognize; to discern or perceive; to becomc 
cortscious of. 

Full to Che utmost measure of what Miss 
Human desires can seek or apprehend, Miiim, 

He seems to hear a heavenly friend, 

And thro* thick veils to apprehend 
A labour working to an end. Tennyson, 

5. To conceive or regard as .such or such; to 
view or consider; to look upon as. GladsUm. 
— 6. 'i’o regard or look forward to with soma 
dread; to anticipate with doubts; to enter- 
tain suspicion or fear of : often said of a 
future evil; as, we apprrehend calamities 
from a feeble or wicked administration. 


FMe, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; f. Sc. fey. 
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Apprehend, Comprehend. See following 
extract. 

We apprehend many truths which we do not com- 
prehend. The great mystery, for instance, of the 
Holy Trinity — we lay hold upon it \ad prehcndo), we 
hang upon it, our souls live by it; but we do not take 
it all in, we do not comprehend it. It belongs to the 
idea of God that he may be apprehended though not 
comprehended by his reasonable creatures ; he has 
made them to know him, though not to know him all, 
to apprehe?id though not to cofnprehend him. • 

Trench. 

Syn. To catch, seize, arrest, detain, capture, 
conceive, understand, believe, fear, dread. 
Apprehend (ap-pre-hendO, "o-i- 1. To seize 
with the mind; to form a conception; to 
conceive; to think; to suppose; to imagine. 
“Yon apprehend passing shrewdly.’ Shak. 

2. To think; to belie^'C or be of opinion, but 
without positive certainty: used as a modest 
way of introducing an opinion ; as, all this 
is true, but we apprehend it is not to tlie 
purpose.— 3. To be apprehensive ; to be in 
fear of a future evil. ‘ It is worse to appre- 
hend, than to suffer.’ Roive. 

Apprehender (ap-pre-hend'^r), n. One who 
apprehends. 

Apprehensible (ap-pre-hen'si-bl), a. Cap- 
able of being apprehended or conceived. 
Apprehension (ap-pre-hen'shon), n. l.Lit. 
the act of seizing or taking hold of; as, the 
hand is the organ of ap2yrehemioii.—2. The 
act of arresting or seizing by legal process; 
as, the felon, after apprehension, escaped. 

3. The mere contemplation of things without 
affirming, denying, or passing any judgment; 
the operation of the mind in contemplating 
ideas, without comparing them with otliers 
or referring them to external objects; sim- 
ple intellection ; the simple reception of a 
notion, without necessarily full comprehen- 
sion of it, as of the Trinity: specifically 
called by logicians simple apprehension.— 

4. Opinion; conception; sentiments; belief; 
as, in our ap'prehension the facts prove the 
issue. 

To be false, and to be thought false, is all one in 
respect of men who act, not according to truth, but 
apprehensioji. South. 

5. The faculty by which new ideas are con- 
ceived; power of perceiving and under- 
standing ; intellect. ‘ In apprehension how 
like a god.’ Shak.—Q. Distrust or fear at 
the prospect of future evil, accompanied 
with uneasiness of mind. 

The sense of death is most in crpprehensio}i. Shah. 
Claudius was in no small apprehension for his own 
life, Addison. 

—InmmpUx a^yprehension regards one ob- 
ject or several, without any relation being 
perceived between them, as a man, a horse, 
cards; complex apprehension is of several 
objects with such a relation, as of a man on 
horseback, a pack of cavds,.— Apprehension, 
Comprchensim. Apprehension is properly 
simply cognizance or consciousness of the 
existence of an object, and is analogous to 
perception by the senses. It implies, there- 
fore. only partial knowledge. Comprehen- 
sion, in its fullest sense, implies a knowledge 
of all the properties and relations of its j 
object, and implies, therefore, full know- 
ledge. See extract from Abp. Trench under 
the verb. 

Apprehensive (ap-pre-hen’siv), a. l.t Ready 
to catch or seize; desirous to lay hold of. 

I shall be very apprehensive of any occ.asions 
wherein I may do any kind offices. Lord Strafford. 

2. t Quick to learn or understand; quick of 
apprehension, 

A good Sherris sack . . . ascends me into the 
brain, . . . makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, 
full of nimble, hery, delectable shapes. Shak. 

3. Conscious; cognizant. [Rare.] 

A man that has spent his younger years in vanity 
and folly, and is, by the grace of God, apprehensive 
of it. Jtw. Tajdor. 

4. Feai’M ; anticipating, or in expectation 
of evil. 

The leading reformers . - . began to be appre- 
hensive for their lives. Giadstone. 

5. Inclined to believe or fear; suspicious; as, 
I am apprehensive he does not understand 
me. 

He {the king) became apprehensive that his mo- 
tives were misconstrued, even by his friends. 

\ Hallam. 

6. Perceptive; feeling; sensitive. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, armed with deadly stings, 
Mangle my apprehensii/e tenderest parts. Milton. 

7. Ill metapfi. relating to the mental power 
or faculty of apprehension. 

It yields as a corollary that judgment, that com- 
parison, that the cognition relativity is implied in 
every apprehensive act. Sir }}'. Hamilton. 

at Beady to catch or take up with what is 


new; fond of novelty; new-fangled; capi'i- 
cious. 

Younger spirits, whose senses 

All but new things disdain. Shak: 

Apprehensivelsr (ap-pre-hen'siv-li), adv. 
In an apprehensive manner. 
Apprehensiveness (ap-pre-hen'siv-nes), n. 
The quality of being apprehensive ; readi- 
ness to understand; fearfulness. 

Apprentice <ap-pren'tis), n. [O.Fr. appren- 
tif, Ft. apprenti, a learner, one taken to 
learn a trade, from L.L, appre7idivus, en- 
gaged in learning, from L. apprehendo, ap- 
pr 'endo, to seize, and metaphorically, to 
seize the meaning, to understand, learn— 
ad, to, m.dprehendo, to catch; Fv.apprendre, 
to learn. ] 1. One who is bound by indenture 
to serve some particulai' individual, or com- 
pany of individuals, for a specified time, in 
order to learn some art, trade, profession, 
manufacture, or the like, in which his mas- 
ter or masters become bound to instruct 
him. Hence— 2. A learner in any subject or 
in any thing; one not well versed in a sub- 
ject— 3. In old law, a barrister under sixteen 
years’ standing, after which he might be 
called to the rank of serjeant. 

Apprentice (ap-pren'tis), x.t. pret. & pp. 
apprenticed; ppr, apprenticing. To bind to 
or put under the care of a master, for the 
purpose of instruction in the knowledge of 
an art, trade, profession, or the like. 
Apprentice-fee (ap-pren'tis-fe), n. A sum 
given to the master of an apprentice as a 
premium for the instruction of the latter. 
ApprenticehOOdt (ap-pren'tis-hud), n. Ap- 
prenticeship. ‘A long apprenticehood.‘ Shak. 
Apprenticeship (ap-pren'tis-ship), n. The 
service, state, or condition of an apprentice; 
a state in which a person is gaining instruc- 
tion under a master; also, the term during 
which one is an apprentice. 

Apprentisaget (ap-prenTis-aj), m Appren- 
ticeship. 

Appressed, Apprest (ap-prest'), a. [L. 
appressum, adpi’essum—ad, to, and premo, 
pressum, to press.] In hot. same as Ad- 

pressed. 

Apprest t (ap-prestO, n. [L. ad, to, and 
preesto, in readiness, whence the verbs hn- 
press and press, to compel to enter the pub- 
lic service, as seamen.] Preparation, espe- 
cially for war, by enlisting soldiers. 

Vespasian lay at York making his appresis . . . 
to go against the Scots and Piets. Holinshed. 

Appretiation (ap-pre'shi-a"shon), oi. In 
Scots law, the valuing of poinded goods. 
Apprise (ap-priz'), x.t. pret. & pp. apprised; 
ppr. apprising. [O.E. apprise, notice, infor- 
mation, from 0. Er.. apprise, learning, in- 
formation, formed from appris, apprise, pp. 
of apprendre, to inform, to advise, also to 
learn, L. apprendo, apprehendo. See Ap- 
prehend.] To give notice, verbal or writ- 
ten; to inform: followed by of before that 
of which notice is given; as, we will apprise 
the general of an intended attack ; he ap- 
prised the commander o/ what he had done. 

He had been repeatedly apprised that some of his 
friends in England meditated a deed of blood. j 
Macaulay. \ 

Apprise,! Apprize! (ap-prizO, n. Informa- 
tion. 

Apprise (ap-priz'), v.t. To value. See Ap- 
prize. 

Apprize (ap-priz'), x.t To give notice. See 
Apprise. 

Apprize (ap-prizO, ‘oA. pret. & pp. apprized; 
ppr. apprizing. To set a value on, in pur- 
suance of authority; to value; to appraise. 
See Appraise.— 1*0 apprize a heritage, in 
Scots law, to invest a creditor with the 
heritalfie estate of his debtor. [Obsolete.] 

' Apprizement (ap-priz'meut), n. Appraise- 
ment (which see). 

Apprizer (ap-priz'6r), n. An appraiser 
(which see). 

Approach (ap-pr6ch'),v. i. [Fr, approcher, Pr. 
apropchar, appropjai', O.It. approcciare, 
L.L, appi^opiare, to approach, to come 
nearer— L. ad, to, md prop)e,neB,T, propiits, 
nearer. For a change similar to that of pi 
into ch see Abridge.] 1. To come or go 
near in place or time; to draw near; to ad- 
vance nearer. 

Absolute command of countenance and figure, un- 
broken ease and sustained dignity, the semblance of 
esteem or even love for anything that approaches 
... are the constituents of highly refined and 
courteous manners. Brougham. 

2. To draw near, in a figurative sense ; to 
approximate; as, he approaches to the char- 
acter of the ablest statesman. 

Approach (ap-proch'), v.t 1. To bring near; 


to advance; as, he approached his hand to 
the cup. 

Even as a resolved general approaches his camp 
... as nearly as he can to the besieged city. 

Sir IK Scott. 

2. To come, or draw near to, either literally 
or figuratively; as, to approach the gate ; 
who will venture to approach the great man 2 

Now these points are wont to be approached with 
awe. Brougham: 

3. To come near to, so as to be compared 
with. 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even to 
have approached Homer. Sir IK. Temple. 

Approach (ap-proch'), n. 1. The act of 
drawing near; a coming or advancing near; 
as, he was apprised of the enemy’s approach. 

2. Access; opportunity, or liberty of drawing 
near. ‘The approae/i to kings.’ Bacon.— 

3. A passage or avenue by which buildings 
are approached, —4. pi. In fort, the works 
thrown up by the besiegers to protect them 
in their advances towards a fortress.— 
Cotmter approaches, in fort, works carried 
on by the besieged against those of the be- 
siegers.— Cwri/’c of equal approach, mniath. 
a curve down wdiicli a body descending by 
the force of gravity makes equal approaches 
to the horizon in equal portions of time.— 
Method of ap 2 rroaches, in alg. a method of 
resolving certain problems by assigning 
limits and making gradual approximations 
to the correct answer. — To graft by ap- 
proach, in hort. to inarch (which see). 

Approachable (ap-proch'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being approached; accessible. 
Approachableness (ap-proch'a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being approachable. 
Approacher (ap-pr6ch'6r), 7i. One who ap- 
proaches or draws near. 

Approaching (ap-proch'ing), oi. In kort 
the act of ingrafting a sprig or shoot of one 
tree into another, without cutting it from 
the parent stock. Called also hiarchmg 
and Grafting by Approach. 

Approachless (ap-prochles), a. That can- 
not be approached. 

Approachment (ap-proch'ment), The 
act of approaching ; approach. ‘ Ice will 
not concrete, but in the app^'oachment of 
the air.’ Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
Approbate (ap'pro-bat), a. l.t Approved. 
Sir T. ElyQt.—2. In Scots late, accepted. 
See under the verb. 

Approbate (ap'pro-bat), v.t pret. & pp. 
approbated; ppr. approbatmg. [L. approbo, 
approhatum, to approve — the same word 
as approve, excep)t that the latter has come 
to us through the French, while this word 
has been taken direct from the Latin,] To 
express approbation of; to manifest a liking 
for or degree of satisfaction in; to expres.s 
approbation of officially, as of one’s fitness 
for a public trust; to approve. 

The cause of this battle every man did allow and 
approbate. Hall. 

Mr. Hutchinson approbated the choice. 5 ^. Eliot. 

—Approbate and reprobate, in Scots law, 
a phrase employed when a person takes 
advantage of one part of a deed but rejects 
the rest; as, for example, where a disposi- 
tion on death-bed revokes a previous liege 
poustie conveyance to the prejudice of the 
heir-at-law, but still gives the estate past 
the hem. The heir who abides by the deed 
in so far as it revokes the liege poustie deed 
to his prejudice, while he challenges it on 
the head of death-bed, in so far as it defeats 
his interest in the estate, is said to appro- 
bate and reprobate the deed But this, as 
a rule, is contrary to law. In America this 
word is used pretty frequently in the tech- 
nical sense of to license; as, to approbate a 
person to preach; to approbate a man to 
keep a public-house, &c. 

Approbation (ap-pro-ba'shon), n. [L. ap- 
probatio. See Approbate.] 1. The act of 
approving; that state or disposition of the 
1 mind in which we assent to the propriety 
! of a thing with some degree of pleasure or 
i satisfaction; approval. ‘The silent appro- 
batmi of one’s own breast.’ Melmoth. 

For God doth know how many now in health shall 
drop their blood in approbation of what your rever- 
ence shall incite u.s to. Shak. 

2. The commendation of a book licensed or 
permitted to be published by authority, as 
was formerly the case in England.— 3.! Con- 
clusive evidence; proof. Shak.—i. Proba- 
tion; trial; novitiate. 

This day my sister should the cloister enter, 

And there receive her approbation. Shak. 

Syn. Approval, liking, sanction, consent, 
concurrence. 


ch, c/iain; fih, 8c. lock; g, go; j, ;ob; fi, Fr. tow; ng, Bingi then; th, i/iin; w, zeig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 



APPBOBATIVE 


Approbative (ap'pro-bat-iv), a. Approving; 
implying approbation, 

Approbator (ap^pro-bat-or). n. One who ap- 
pr( >ves. ‘ J utlges and approbators . ’ Evelyn. 
[llare.l 

Approbatory; (ap'^pro-ba-to-ri), a. Contain- 
ing or expressing approbation. ‘Letters. . . 
confirmatory iiml ctp'probcUoty.' BacJduyt 
Approclivity t (ap-pro-kliv^i-ti), n. Pro- 
clivity. 

Appromptt (ap-prompt'), 'G.t To prompt. 

‘To our invention.’ Bacon. 

Approof t (ap-prdf), n. Approval. 

I-Ie w.is pleased a marriage feast to crown 

With his great presence, and approof oi it. Beamnoiit. 

Approperatet (ap-prop'6r-at), v.t [L. ap- 
propero, appropc7'ati(/ni-^acl, and propero, to 
liMStcn, from pVojom/s, quick.] To hasten. 
Appropinciiiate t (ap-pro-ping'kwat), ui 
[L. appropinqiio, appfopinquatum—ad, and 
propinquo, to bring near, tvam propinquuSy 
near.] To draw near. 

Appropinc|.uationt(ap'pr6-ping-kwa"shon), 
/!,. A drawing nigh. ‘ There are many ways 
of our upproplnquatvon to God.’ Bp. Hall. 
AppropinpLUe t (ap-pro-pingk'), v. t. To ap- 
proach. 

The clotted blood within my hose ... 

With mortal crisis doth portend 

My days to appropinque an end. Hudibras. 

Appropret (ap-pro'per), vX To appro- 
priate. Fuller. 

Appropriable (ap-prd'pri-a-hl), ct. Capable 
of being appropriated, set apart, seques- 
tered, or assigned exclusively to a par- 
ticular use, 

Appropriament t (ap-pro'pri-a-ment), n. 
Anything properly or peculiarly one’s own; 
a peculiar quality or qualification. 

If yon can neglect 

Your own appropriarmntSt but praising that 
In others wherein you excel yourself, 

You shall be much beloved here. Ford. 

Appropriate (ap-pro'pri-at), v.t pret. & pp. 
appropriated; pxn*. appropriating. [L. ap- 
pToprio, ap'propnatum, to make one's own 
—ad, to, proprius, own, proper. See 
Pboper, Propriety.] 1. To claim or take 
to one’s self in exclusion of others;, to 
claim or use as by an exclusive right; as, 
let ipi man appropriate the use of a common 
benefit, ‘ To themselves approqyrkiting the 
Spirit of God.’ Milton.— 2. To set apart for 
or assign to a particular purpose or use in 
exclusion of all other purposes or uses; as, 
a spot of ground m appropriated for a garden. 

The profits of that establishment had been appro- 
priated by Parliament to the Duke of York. 

Maccitflay, 

3. In ecclcB, law, to annex, as a benefice, 
to a spiritual corporation, for its perpetual 
use. ' 

Appropriate (ap-pro'pri-at), a. Set apart 
for a particular use or person ; hence, be- 
longing peculiarly; peculiar; suitable; fit; 
proper; as, religious worship is an. appro- 
priate duty to the Creator. 

It might be thought to be rather a matter of dig- 
nity than any matter of diffidence appropriate to his 
own case. Bacon. 

It is not at all times easy to find v{OX<&.^ appropriate 
to expre.ss our ideas, Locke. 

Appropriate (ap-prd'pri-at), n. Peculiar 
characteristic; proper function; property. 

The Bible’s appropriate being , . . to enlighten 
the eyes and make wise the simple. Boyle. 

Appropriately (ap-pro'pri-at-li), adm. In 
an appropriate or proper manner. 
Appropriateness(ap-pro'pri-{it-nes), n. The 
quality of being appropriate or peculiarly 
suitable. 

Appropriation (ap-pro'pri-a"shon),w. l.The 
act of appropriating, setting apart, or assign- 
ing to a particular use or person in exclusion 
of all others; application to a special use or 
purpose, as of a piece of ground for a park, 
of a right to one’s self, of words to ideas, or 
of money to carry out some object. 

Fisheries in the sea are in mo.st cases a gift of nature 
practically unlimited in extent, but the Arctic whale 
nsheries have long been in.sufficient for the demand, 
. . even at the very considerable price necessary 
to defray the cost ol appropriation, y. S. Mill, 

2. Anything appropriated or set apart for a 
special purpose, as money. —3. f Acquisition; 
addition. 

He does nothing but talk of his horse, and he makes 
it a great appropriation to his own good parts that he 
can shoe him himself. Shak, 

4. In law, {a) the annexing or setting apart of 
a benefice to the perpetual use of a spiritual 
corporation. (&) The application by a credi- 
tor to one of several debts of a sum of money 
paid by debtor on a general account. 
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Appropriative(ap-pr6'pri-at-iv), a. Appro 
priating; making appropriation. 
Appropriator (ap-pro'pri.at-6r), n. 1. One 
who appropriates, 

Pitt knew very well that he (Rawclon) was the appro- 
priator of the money which ought to ha^'^e fallen to his 
younger brother. Thackeray. 

2. In law, one wlio is possessed of an appro- 
priated benefice. 

Approprieta^y(ap-pr6'pri-e-ta-ri),?^. A lay 
possessor of the profits of a benefice. 
ApprovaMe (ap-prov'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being approved; meriting approbation. 
Approvableness (ap-prov'a-bl-nes), n. I’lie 
quality of being approvable. 

Approval (ap-proY'al), n. The act of approv- 
ing; approbation; commendation; sanction; 
ratification. ‘A censor, ... withoutwho.se 
approval no caijital sentences are to be exe- 
cuted.’ Bir IF. Temple. 
Approvaiice(ap-prbv'ans), n. Approbation. 
See Approve. 

Approve (ap-provO, v.t. pret. &p]). approved; 
ppr. approving. Tennyson has the pp. up- 
proven. ‘Till he by miracle was erpyroven 
king.’ [Fr. approuver, approver, IT. np~ 
robar, from L. approbo, to approve, to find 
good— ad, to, nndprohus, good. Sec Appro- 
bate.] 1. To be pleased with; to admit the 
propriety or excellence of; to think or judge 
well or favourably of; to express approba- 
tion of; as, on trial the goods ’were approved; 
to approve the measures of aduiinistratioj). 
‘Yet their posterity approve tlieir sayings.’ 
Ps. xlix. 13. 

There can be nothing possibly evil which God ap- 
proveth, and he approveth much more than lie doth 
command. Hooker. 

2. To show to he real or true ; to prove ; to 
confirm. 

Would’st thou approve thy constancy? Apprtr;;e 
First thy obedience. Slilton. 

What damned error but some sober brow 
W’ill bless it, and approve it with a text, Shak, 

3. To put to the test ; to prove by trial ; to 
try. ‘Of ajppm’fid valour.’ ShaJe. 

Nay, task me to my word ; approve me, Lord, 
Sha.k. 

Hence— 4. To conrict upon trial or by proof. 
‘He that is approved in this offence.' Shak. 

5. To make or show to be worthy of appro- 
bation; to commend to the favourable 
notice of. 

Study to show thyself approved unto God. 

2 Tim, ii. 13. 

6. In laio, to augment the value or profits 
of to the utmost, as of waste land by inclos- 
ing and cultivating it ; to improve. BlaeJ:- 
stone.—7. To sanction officially; to ratify; 
as, the decision of the court-martial was 
approved.-— Approved hill, in com. a bill to 
which no reasonable objection can be made. 

Approve (ap-prbvO, uL To be plea.sed ; to 
feel or express approbation; to think or 
judge well or favourably. 

I showed you a piece of black and white stuff, just 
sent from the dyer; which you were pleased to ap- 
prove of and be my customer for. S^oift. 

Approvement (ap-prov'ment), n. 1. 1 The 
act of approving ; approbation ; liking. ‘ I 
did nothing without your approvements 
Hayward. ~ 2. In law, («.) a confession of 
guilt by a prisoner (the approver) charged 
with a crime, and accusation of his accom- 
plices. The term is no longer in use; it cor- 
responds to what is now known as turning 
king’s {queen’s) evidence, (b) Improvement 
of common lands by inclosing and convert- 
ing them to the uses of husbandry. 
Approver (ap-prov'6r), n. 1. One wlio ap- 
proves; formerlj’, one who made proof or 
trial.— 2. In laio, one who confesses a crime 
and accuses another. See Approvement, 
2. (»).— 3-t One who had the letting of the 
king’s domains in small manors; a bailiff or 
steward of a manor. 

Approvingly (ap-prSv'ing-li), adv. In an 
approving manner. 

Approidmant t <ap-prok'si-mant), a. Ap- 
proaching in character. ‘ Approximant and 
conformant to the apostolical and pure 
primitive church.’ Sir E. DeHng. 
Approximate (ap-prok'si-mfit), a. [L. I. op- 
proximatus, pp. of approxvmo. See verb.] 

1. Near; approaching, especially approach- 
ing some state or condition; as, a state- 
ment closely approximate to a falsehood.— 

2. Nearly approaching correctness; nearly 
true or accurate; not carried out to perfect 
accuracy; as, an approximate result; an ap- 
proximatevnlne.—^. Inzool applied to teeth 
so arranged in the jaw that there is no <iias- 
tema or vacancy between them, as the teeth 
of the human species.— 4. In hot. applied to 


a leaf that stands clonr to flu* ".Ifni.- A^- 
pruximair qtxniiitivH, oi naifh. ouaiit 
which are nearly hut nut ;dt,-(dute!y equal, 

Approximate Gip-pntk'si-mat}, rj. pnh (V 

jjp. ((y/>rnxi,ti(ff*'d : }ijU'. a pyriKri m>i : i up. 

[L.L. ap'irro.cbtio, a i.q>rnxbharii nh tf bring or 
come near— L ud. fi*, and /-rn.ch,, )ev, a run- 
traeted superlative froio pripr. m-nr \ ’!<» 
carry or ;idv:iiu*e near; Pr cam-if iuapprojH h 
‘Tokijipruximafr tin- "1 ri!he,4 

to the level of nature.’ /Po'G-. 

Approximate (ap-prok'.si-mfit), ni. Toemne 
near; to apjn-oaeh. 

It is the tendency of every doiu;n;ir,l ,5 
f(jrce it.s opponent*, intsj the n;* t h 'if .-..iii y ‘i* , - ■ 
attitude, from the .'ipprehciy,;' it vii.'.i. ;i.ey ti i'v 
feel, lest, in tlnoe p.ar.t*. in v hi. h ;i. ■' ,-//i uoe .* 
towaril it, they ‘.lumKI be n 'e o e.d n\i r- 

bnrne by its anrl'.orify. '''' H 'rtr-i};. 

Approximately In ' 

an approximate manner; le, ;)ji|.rMmni,iti,n(, 
Approximation (ap-prokb-i-iua sh.*n j. i#. 

1. The act of aiijiroximatnij : a 
moving, or advnm:iii,g near; apiirom-ii. 

The 1,'U'geht r.ip.udty .i!id llie v.\t- : a* Pfe . Ii ,p» k-.e 
tions are lint an a/pn'xvn.Pi <n te l!»e ; to; i r '.r u.. 
dani and tnie M-nttiietiy of r.ini.aa 

. l^. 7'ayi0r. ■ : 

2. Xu math, and jilnirics, (n) u <*ontiuu;d e.p- 
proaeh toa triieresult; the pr.M*t--shy uideh 
tve can got nearer and mam v To tie; aettial 
value of a (piantity, without ) eing able p» r- 
haps <*vor to arrive at, it. ih) A rwadt .-o 
ijhtained; a re.nilt wiiieis is md, rivorour-ly 
exact, but is so near the truth a-? to lx* 
ticient for a given purpose 

Approximative (lip-} uv kVbnmt'ivho. Ap- 
lu’oaehing; coming near, as to .oum* state 
or result, 

Appui (ap-pwe), n. fb’r. --1., ad, t< », and po- 
dium, a foot-hold, a heiglit: blr. pf,a^, podor, 
afoot.] 1, A suiiport or proj?. 

If .1 vine be to ciaub tree;} tl.at are any , 
height, there would be ‘itays and a/'/aiet >‘t U* it. 

Mtd/ami. 

2. In the manege, a reciprocal actioiibetweett 
the mouth of the horse and the lumd of tint 
rider, the lut and rein forming the line mi‘ 
conimiiuication; thu.s, a lioy.^u witfi a sem-i 
live moutlrmay be 5«aid ti » have a gih td appai, 
and the same may ht* .said of the rider tf hi- 
luin(U}e p:uuL\.— point d'npjmt hti HitApipiiTi 
of the field of operations suited to give sup- 
port or slielter to truop.s, as a moras.'., !.■ 
w’ood, a rising ground. 

Appulse (ap'puls or ap-puls'), a. IL-. appal- 
siis-~ad,to, and pelio, to drive, ■ j. X’lm ru'i 
of striking against. ‘ Gi rdl (‘fUL‘-‘nant.s ther*; 
i.s an of the organ-.’ lluidrr. -q In 
oHiioti. the ajftju'oachof any jdanct to a ron- 
jiinetion witli the .uin or a ?-tar.-* Arrivai; 
landing. ‘The tqnudso of the ark.' Bruant. 
[Rare.] 

Appiilsion f ap-purriion ), n. 'fhe act of 
striking against. 

Appulsive {ap-pnls’iv), a. >lriking against v 
impinging; a.s, the appuhive iidSuence of 
the jdanets. 

AppulSively (ap-puls'iv-li), adr. by ii’jqsub 
sion. , , : . 

Appurtenance iap-pbr'len-ans), ». 1 Fr. ap- 
jiartenunce. See AnriiRTAlN, ] ’i'hut which 
appertains or heiongs to sonn-thiiig el-t ; 
something belonging to another thing a.*-, 
principal; an adjunct; an apjscndage; spcci- 
fic.ally, building.^, rights, and jiuifrovcmeutH 
belonging to a principal pi'operiy; as, a 
right of pasture in a eomiiHui attached to lui 
estate; outhouses, gardens. Arc., attached to 
a inninsion, and the like. ^ Appurtvmtacts 
of nia j e.sty . ' Ba rrow. 

Appurtenant (ap-per’ten-ant), a. Apper- 
taining or belonging; x>crtaining; im'ident, 
‘.Right of Wiiy appurtenant to land.’ Bk/H:- 
stone. 

A part {of land common to a tribLj is ailottod in 4 
special way to tlie chief, a*, appurtenant to his n*, 
and descends from chief tu chief according to a 
special rule r,f succession, Bdiu. AVv . 

—Common appurtenant, iu law, ae<mmion 
which is annexed to land, and can he rlaiined 
only hy prescription or immcmoiial usage, 
on a legal presumrjtion of a special grant. 
Apricatei (apTi-kut), v.i fL, aprkar, apri- 
cafv.s, from apriem, lying ojieii, e.xi>osed to 
j the sun.] To bask in the sun. Boyle. 
f Apricityt (a-pris'i-ti), n. Sunshine.' Bailey. 

' Apricock (a'pri-kok), n. The origiiinl Kn’g- 
i lish form of Apricot 
I Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

I With purple grapes, green figs, and nuiibcrries. 
i . , Shak. 

‘ Apricot (a'pri-kot), n, {O.E. apricock, ah rkut, 

■ IT. ahrieot, Sp. alharcoque, from Av.alhirgvk, 

I albnrqvq, which seems to be from L.'Gr. 

I praikokkion, prekokkion, from L. praeoox„ 


tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab'une; y, Sc. fey. 


pine, pin; note, not, mbve; 
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prmcoquuSf early ripe, pmcoqua being nsecl 
by Martial for apricots in opposition to per- 
sica or peaches— before, and coquo, to 
cook, to make ready, to ripen.] A roundish, 
pubescent fruit of a delicious flavour, the 
proihice of a tree of the plum-kind, Pninus 
Armemaca, nat. order Rosacete. Its specific 
name is due to the belief that it is a native 
of Armenia; but this opinion has been con- 
trover ted by M.Regnier, a French naturalist, 
who asserts that it has not been found wild 
either in that district or in any of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and states his belief that 
it is a native of Africa, where it flourishes 
in such abundance on the oases that the 
fruit is dried and carried to Egypt as an 
article of commerce. It was introduced into 
England in 1524 by the gardener of Henry 
VIII. The tree rises to the height of from 
15 to 20, and even 30 feet, and its flowers 
appear before its leaves. In its wild state 
the fruit is agreeably subacid. In gardens 
the apricot- tree is chiefly raised against 
walls, and propagated by budding upon 
plum-tree stocks. 

April (a-pril), n. [L. apHlis, contr. from 
apei'Uis, the month in which the earth opens 
for the growth of plants, from aperio, to 
open. See Aperient.] The fourth month 
of the year. With poets April is the type 
of inconsistency, from the variableness of 
its weather. 

April-fool (a'pril-fol), n. One who is sport- 
ively imposed ui}on by others on the 1st of 
April, as hy being sent on some absurd 
errand. 

A priori (ii pri-o'ri). [L., from something 
prior or going before.] The opposite of 
a posteriori, a mode of reasoning by which 
we proceed from the cause to the effect. 
To demonstrate anything a priori, means 
to do it on grounds or reasons preceding 
actual knowledge or independent of it. 
jMatheinatical proofs, for example, are of 
the a priori kind. On the contrary, judg- 
ments or proofs founded on knowledge pre- 
viously acquired, such as the conclusions of 
natural history and of all experimental 
science, are termed a posteriori. Hato is 
the type of ct priori reasoners, Bacon and 
Locke of a posteriori. Reasoning a priori 
is called the synthetic method; reasoning a 
posteriori the analytic. A priori knowledge , 
in the philosophy of Kant, means not know- 
ledge indf3pendent of this or that experience, 
but knowledge independent of all experi- 
ence, such as the knowledge of the fact that 
space lias three, and no more than three, 
dimensions. The marks of a priori know- 
ledge are, first, that it is necessarily true, 
and second, that it is true of the whole sub- 
ject. 

Apron (a'prun), n. [O.E. apperon, apern, 
napron, naprum, nappern, &c., Fr. nap- 
peron, from nappe, a table-cloth, <fec. (whence 
E. napJcin), nappe being another form of 
mappe, E. map. Apron has therefore lost 
an initial 7i, probably from its being con- 
founded with the n of an the indefinite 
article; comp, afMer, nadder; eft, ‘newt, the 
last word having received the n.] 1. A piece 
of cloth or leather worn when at work on 
the fore-part of the body to keep the clothes 
clean or defend them from injury. The 
aprons of silk or other fine material now 
worn by ladies as a fashionable piece of 
dress or an ornament are really relics of the 
time Avhen ladies of rank personally super- 
intended the housekeeping, spending much 
of their time in the kitchen and larder,— 
2. Part of the dress of an English bishop, 
probably the remains of the cassock cut off 
to the knee.— 3. A piece of leather or other 
material spread before a person riding in a 
gig or other vehicle, to defend him from 
rain, mud, dust, and the like,— 4. The fat 
skin covering the belly of a goose. [Provin- 
cial.]— 5. The abdo- 
men of the short- 
tailed decapod crus- 
taceans, as the crab. 

—6, A fiat piece of 
lead that covers the 
vent of a cannon.™ 

7. A strengthening 
piece of curved tim- 
ber in a ship just 
a]>ove the foremost 
end of the keel. 

Called also*S'ifO/na(!/i- r, Apron. 2, Lower apron, 
piece. — 8. A plat- 
form or flooring of plank at the entrance of 
a dock; the sill.— i>. The sill or lower part 
of a window.™ 10. The piece that holds tlio 


cutting tool of a planer.— 11. A strip of lead 
which leads the drip of a wall into a gutter. 

Apron (a'jprmi), v.t. To put an apron on; to 
furnish with an apron. * A cobbler aproned 
and a parson gowned. ’ Pope. 

Apron“lming(a'prun-nn-ing),«. In joinery, 
the piece of wrought boarding which covers 
the rough apron-piece of a staircase. 

Apron-man (a'prun-man), n. A man who 
wears an apron; a labouring man; a me- 
chanic. 

You have made good work, 

You and your apron-mefi, Shak, 

Apron-piece (a'prun-pes), n. In joinery, a 
piece of timber fixed into a wall and pro- 
jecting horizontally to support the carriage 
pieces and joistings in the half spaces or 
landings of a staircase. Called also Pitch- 
ing-piece. 

Apron-String (a'prun-string), n. The string 
by which an apron is attached to the per- 
son. —To he always at a ioo?7ian’s aproiu 
striJig, to follow a woman subserviently; to 
keep dangling about a woman in a fond or 
childish manner. 

Apropos (ap-ro-po), adv. and a. [Fr.— d, to, 
according to, and propos, purpose, from L. 
propositim, a thing proposed or purposed- 
pro, before, and po7io, positum, to place.] 
1. Opportunely or opportune ; seasonably; 
seasonable ; to the pmpose : as, his reply 
was apropos; an apropos remark. —2. By the 
way; that reminds me; speaking of that : a 
word used to introduce an incidental obser- 
vation, suited to the occasion, though not 
strictly belonging to the narration : often 

, followed by 0 /; as, apropos of that I may 
mention, &c. 

Mr. Brown is now busy upon his ivork. Apropos 
I heard very lately that my friend was the author of 
that fine little pamphlet that has so irretrievably 
spoiled the credit and sale of that vain simple book 
of W eston’s. VVariiirton . 

Apse (aps), n. [An anglicized form of apsis. 



Apse, Church of Sta Maria-in-Trastevere, Rome. 


but now more commonly used than the latter 
in the architectural sense. See Apsis.] In 
arc/t. (a) a portion of any building forming 
a termination or projection semicircular or 
polygonal in plan, and having a dome or 
vaulted roof ; especially, the vaulted semi- 
circular or polygonal recess at the east end 
of the choir or chancel of a church, in which 
the altar is placed. Apses are found at- 
tached to churches in various other posi- 
tions than at the east end, as projecting 
from the eastern walls of the transept, or 
north and south from the transept gables, 
sometimes at the west end. (5) An arched 
roof, as of a room or of an oven. 

Apsidal (ap'si*dal)j a. 1. In asfmn per- 
taining to the apsides. See Apsis.— 2. In 
areh. of or pertaining to, or resembling an 
apse; as, the a^JsidaZ termination of the 
chancel; an apsidal chapel. 

Apsis (ap'sis), n. pi. Apsides (ap-sFdez or 
ap'si-dez). [Gr. hapsis, a tying, a hoop, a 
wheel, a bow, arch, vault, from hapto, to 
connect.] 1. In ast7'on. one of the two points 
of the orbit of a heavenly body situated at 
the two extremities of the major axis of the 
ellipse formed by the orbit, one of the 
points being that at which the body is at 
its greatest and the other that at which it is 
at its least distance from its primary. The 
point at the greatest distance is called the 
higher apsis, and that at the least the lower 
a‘ 2 )sis. In regard to the earth and the 
other planets, these two points correspond 
to the aphelion and perihelion; and in 
regard to the moon they correspond to the 


apogee and perigee. The line of the ap- 
sides has a slow f orward angular motion in 
the plane of the planet’s orbit, being retro- 
grade only in Venus. This in the earth’s 
orbit produces the anomalistic year.™ 2. In 
ai'cli. same as Apse.—Z. A reliquary or case 
in which the relics of saints were kept,— 
Ajostspradata, the bishop’s throne in cathe- 
dral churches, so called from being I'aised 
by steps above the stalls of the other clergy. 
Apt (apt), a. [L. aptus, fitted, fit, pp. of a 
verb (not used), of which a'pto, to fit, is a 
frequentative; Gr. lmp)to, to tie, to fasten, to 
reach ; Skr. ap, to come up to, to attain] 

1. Fit ; suitable. ‘A river . . . apt to be 
forded by a lamb.’ Je7\ Taylor. ‘All the 
men of might, strong and apt for war.’ 2 Ki. 
xxiv. 16. 

They have not always os/if instruments. Bttrke. 

2, Apposite; pertinent; appropriate; as, he 
used very apt metaphors. 'Apt and gra- 
cious words.’ Shale.— Z. Having a tendency; 
liable: used of thing.s; as, wheat on moist 
land is apt to blast or be winter-killed. 

My vines and peaches . . . were apt to have a 
sort of sinuttiness upon their leaves and fruit. 

Sir IV. Temple. 

4. Inclined; disposed customarily; ready: 
used of persons; as, men are too apt to slan- 
der others. 

Apter to give than thou wait be to ask. Beau. &' FI. 

5. Ready; quick; expert; as, a pupil apt to 
learn; an apt wit. ‘Supple, sinew-corded, 
apt at arms/ Tewiyso7i. —Q.f Prepared; 
ready. 

Live a thousand years, 

I shall not find myself so apt to die. SkaA:. 
7.t Capable of easy explanation; natural. 

That Cassio loves her, I do well believe it ; 

That she loves him, 't is apt, and of great credit. 

Ska/e. 

Syn. Fit, meet, suitable, qualified, inclined, 
disposed, liable, ready, quick, prompt. 

Apt t (apt), u.t To fit; to suit or adapt 
‘That our speech be apted to necessary edi- 
fication.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Aptablef (apt'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
adapted. SherwooL 
Aptatet (apt'at), v.i. To make fit, 
Aptenodytes (ap-te'no-di"tez), n. [Gr. ap- 
tenos, wingless, and dytes, a diver.] The pen- 
guins, a genus of ■web-footed diving-birds, 
peculiar to the Antarctic shores, by some 
naturalists included in the Alcidoe or auk 
family, by others referred to a distinct fa- 
mily called Apteuodytidfe or Sphemscida\ 
The great pen^iin (A.patagonica) is the re- 
presentative of the genus. See Penouin. 
Aptenodytidse (ap-te'no-dit'i-de), 71. pi. A 
family of natatorial birds, including the 
genus Aptenodytes. See Aptenodytes, 
Penguin. 

Aptera (ap't^r-a), n. pi. [Gr. apteros, with- 
out wings— a, priv., and pternm, a wing.} 
The seventh order of insects inLinnceus' sys- 
tem comprehending many genera. To it 
belong spiders, fleas, earwigs, &c. ; also lob- 
sters, crabs, prawns, and shrimps. But later 
zoologists have distributed these animals 
very differently, and restricted this term to 
the orders of insects called Suctoria, Epi- 
zoa, and Thysanura, which have no wings. 
Apteral (ap'ter-al), a. [See above.] 1. Desti- 
tute of wings. — 2. In arch, applied to a 
building which has no series of colmiins 
along its flanks or sides, but is either pro- 
style or amphiprostyle : opposed to perip- 
teral. 

Apteran (ap't^r-an), n. One of the Aptera; 
a -wingless insect. 

Aptero’as (ap'ter-ns), a. 1 . In zool. destitute 
of wings : applied to insects of the order 
Aptera.— 2. In hot. destitute of membranous 
expansions, as a stem or petiole: opposed 
to alate or alated. 

Apterygidse (ap-t^r-ijT-de), ?i. pi. One of the 
two families of birds (Strnthionidee being 
the other) into which the Cursores are di- 
vided hy some naturalists, comprising only 
the single genus Apteryx. See Apteryx. 
Apteryx (ap't6r-iks), w. [Gr. a, priv,, and 
pteryx, a wing,] A nearly extinct genus of 
cursorial birds constituting the family Ap- 
terygidfe, distinguished from the ostriches 
hy having three toes with a rudimentary 
hallux, which forms a spur, and a very long 
hill. Of aB, the Cursores the Apteryx de- 
parts most widely from the general type ol 
the class of birds. Its wings are trifling 
rudiments, there is no vestige of a tail, its 
plumage consists of long hafr-like feathers, 
the nostrils are placed at the tip of the bill, 
I and the diaphragm is more complete than 
I in any other bird"". There are three species, 
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aU natives of Xew Zealand, found only in the 
southern parts of the Middle Island, fre- 
quenting fern -brakes, where they feed on 



worms and insects. Of these the A. aus- 
tmlis, called Jdvi-Jdvi, or kiwi-Jcmi by the 
natives, from its cry, is best known. It is 
about the size of a small goose, breeds in 
deep holes, is nocturnal, and is hunted by 
torchlight for its skin, which is much prized 
as a material for chiefs’ dresses. It defends 
itself when attacked, intUctiiig dangerous 
wounds with its spur-armed feet. 

Aptitude (ap'ti-tud), n. [L.L. aptiiuclo, from 
L, apto, fit, apt.] The state or quality of 
being apt; a.9, (a) a natural or acquired dis- 
position or tendency; as, oil has an aptitude 
to bmm ; men acquire an aptitude to parti- 
cular vices. 

He that is about children should learn their nature 
and aptitudes. Locke. 

<t) .Fitness; suitableness. ‘Aptitude . . . 
for the end to which it was aimed.’ Decay 
of Piety, (c) Keadiness in learning ; doci- 
lity. ‘ He was a boy of remarkable apti- 
tude.’ Macaulay. 

Aptitudinalt (ap-ti-tud'in-al), a. Suitable; 
lit. 

Aptly (aptli), In an apt or suitable 
manner; as, (») properly; justly; pertin- 
ently. ‘ That part was aptly fitted.’ Shale. 
'Irenmus very aptly remax’ks.’ Addison. 
(5) Headily; quickly; cleverly. ‘To learn 
. . . aptly.* XVorcesteT. 

Aptness (apt'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being apt; as, (a) fitness; suitableness; 
as, ‘the aptness of things to their end.’ 
Hooker, (h) Disposition of the mind ; pro- 
pensity ; as, the aptness of men to follow 
example, (c) Quickness of apprehension; 
readiness in learning; docility. 

What should be the aptness of birds, iu compari- 
son of beasts, to imitate speech may be inquired. 

Bacon. 

(d) Tendency: used of things; as, the apt- 
ness of iron to rust. 

Aptornis (ap-tor'nis), n. A fossil bird about 
the size of a swan, found in jS'ew Zealand 
along with the remains of the moa. Both 
belong to the same family (Struthionidm) of 
cursorial birds. 

Aptote (ap'tot), 71. [Gr. aptotos, indeclin- 
able— a, priv., and ptotos, verbal adjective 
from pipto, to fall,] In pram-, a noun which 
has no variation of termination or distinction 
of cases; an indeclinable noun. 

Aptotic (ap-totdk), a. Of or pertaining to 
an aptote: a term applied to a language 
which has no declensions, <fcc. 

Apus, Apous (jVpus, a'pus), n. [Gr. a, not, 
without, and pous, B, foot.} A genus of ifiiyl- 
lopod crustaceous animals of the sub-class 
Entomostraca (which see). They inhabit 
ditches, lakes, and standing waters, gener- 
ally in innumerable quantities. 

Apyretic (ap-i-ret'ik), a. [Or. a, without, 
and pijretos, fever, from pyr, fire.] With- 
out fever ; specifically, in 7ned. applied to 
those days in which the iutermis.sibE hap- 
pens in agues, and also to local affections 
which are not accompanied with febrile ex- 
citement. 

Apyrexia, Apyrexy (ap-i-rek'si-a, apT-rek- 
si), n. [Gr. apyrexia—a, priv., and pyresso, 
to be feverish, from pyr, fire. ] The absence 
or intermission of fever; the interval be- 
tween the paroxysms in intermittent fevers. 
Apyrous (a-pi'rns), a. [Gr, apyros, flreless 
— a, priv., and pyr, fire.] Incombustible, 
or capable of sustaining a strong heat with- 
out alteration of form or properties, as as- 
bestos, mica, talc. Apyrous bodies differ 
from those simply refractory, inasmuch as 
the latter, though they are not fused by heat, 
may be altered by it, while the former are 
not even altered. 


Aqfua (alc^va), [L. This word assumes 
the form caw in French; it is allied to Goth. 
ahva, A; SaXi cd, Icel c?, O.H.G. aha, watev, 
river.] Water : a word much used in ifiiar- , 
macy and old chemistry. — fords 

(-strong water), a name given to weak and 
impure nitric acid. — Aqwa imidna. See 
Aquamaeine.— A(? wa regia or aqua regalis \ 
(-royal water), a name given to a mixture i 
of nitric and hydrochloric acids, from its 
power of dissolving gold and other noble 
metals.— A(?wa T(fa 7 ia, a poisonous fluid 
made about the middle of the seventeenth 
century hy an Italian woman of the name 
of Tofana or Toffania, who is said to have 
procured the death of no fewer than tJOO 
individuals by means of it. It consisted 
chiefly, it is supposed, of a solution of crys- 
tallized arsenic. —A gwa vitce (= water of 
life), a name familiarly applied to native 
distilled spirits: it answers to the lolmky of 
Scotland, t\\Q usque’haugh of Ireland, the 
call de vie of the French.— Aguce ductus et 
aqucB haustus, in Scots laiv, two servitudes, 
the former consisting in a right of carrying 
a water-course through the grounds of an- 
other; the latter, of watering cattle at a 
place in the ground of anotlier. 

Aquafortis (ak-wa-for’tis), n. See above. 
Aquaiaariue (ak'wa-ma-renQ, n. [L. aqua, 
W'ater, and ma-rmus, pertaining to the sea.] 

A name for the finest beryl, so called from 
its bluish or sea-green tint. 

Aquarian (a-kwa'ri-an), 7i. One of a sect 
of Christians in the primitive church who 
consecrated water in the eucharist instead 
of wine, either under a pretence of absti- 
nence or because it was unlawful to drink 
wine. 

Aquarium (a-kwa'ri-iim), CL.] 1. x\n ar- 
tificial pond, cistern, or place in a garden or 
elsewhere for cultivating aquatic plants.— 

2. A vessel, or series of ve.ssels, constructed 
wholly or partly of glass in which live ani- 
mals are kept either in salt or fresh water, 
along with rocks and aquatic plants. Aqua- 
riums on a large scale have been constructed 
in connection with public parks or gardens, 
or as distinct institutions, in many cities 
and towns, as London, Brighton, Berlin, 
Hamburg, &c. 

Aquarius (a-kwa'ri-us), n. [L,] The Water- 
bearer ; a sign in the zodiac which the sim 
enters about the 21st of January : so called 
from the rains which prevail at that season 
in Italy and the East. 

Aquatic (a-kwat'ik), a. [L. aquaticus. See 
Aqua.] Pertaining to water; living in or 
frequenting water; as, aquatic animals; 
aquatic iosyls.', aquatic plmiz’, practised on 
or in water; as, aquatic sports.— Aquafia 
box, an accessory to the microscope, gene- 
rally in the forax of a glass ceil, in Ariiich 
I algm or animalcule are placed for obser- 
I vation. 

Aquatic (a-kwat'ilv), 7i. l. A plant which | 
grows in water. —2. pZ. Sports or exercises ! 
practised on or in watei*, as I'owing or | 
swimming. 

Aquaticai (a-kwatTk-al), a. Same as Aqua- 
tic. [Rax*e.] 

Aquatilef (ak'wa-til), a. Inhabiting the 
water. ‘ The aquatue or water frog.’ Sir 
T. Browne. 

Aquatint (ak'wa-tint), 71. 1. Same as Aqua- 
titita. — 2. An engraving in the aquatint 
method. 

Aquatint (ak'wa-tint), a. Pertaining to the 
method of engraving called Aqmtinta 
(which see). 

Aquatinta (ak-wa-tin'ta), 71 . [L. aqua, 

water, and It. tinta, dye, tint.] A method 
of etching on copper by wdxich a beautiful 
effect is produced, resembling a fine dra%v- 
ing in sepia, bistre, or Indian ink. This 
is performed by covering a prepared cop- 
per plate with a gx’ound of resin coloured 
black by powder of asphalt. On this the 
design is traced, and a complicated series 
of operations with varnish and dilute aqua 
fortis is gone thi*ough till the effect is pro- 
duced. I 

Aquatinter (ak-wa-tint'6r), 9i. One who ! 
practises the art of aquatinting. ; 

Aquatinting (ak-wa-tint'ing), n. The art i 
or process of engraring in the aquatint ' 
method. j 

Aqua-vivarium (ak'wa-vi-va"ri-nm), n. [L. ^ 
aqua, water, and vivaritis, pertaining to 
living creatui'es, from vivo, to live.] Same 
as Agxmrium (which see). i 

Aqueduct (ak'we-dukt), 71. [L. aquceductus 
—aqua, water, and ductus, a pipe or canal, 
from duco, to lead. See Dure.] 1. A con- 
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duit or channtd for c<jnveyiiig wutt.;r from 
one jxlace to another: more purtieulurly ap- 
idied to structux'cs for <*onvoyjng wulor 
from distant sources for the supply of lar:.ce 
cities. Ajincducts were extensively u.^t-d by 
the Boinaus, and many of them still rt- 
main in iiiU’crent placiiS on the Gontiueiit 
They were constructed of stone or wood, 
sometimes tuunened through liiUs and 
curried over valley.- and rivers on aivhes. 
The aqueduct at 8egovia, oriuinaliy built 



Aqueduct of Sfj^yn-h, Sf-rii'... 


by the Homans, has in sorne p;trt.s two tiers 
of ai’cades 100 feet high. Is feet in 
length, and is one of the nxosf mhnired 
works of antiquity. Tlie most rfinarludde 
aqueduct of modern times Is that con- 
structed hy Louis :XIV. fc*r ('onvoying the 
w'aters of the Eure to Tor.saillos. I’he aq)jO' 
duct of the present day formed of iron pipes 
has rendered these expeiisitc stra durtn 
unnece.ssary.— 2, In unat a ternx applied to 
certain canals occiirring in different pam 
of the body. 

Aqueity t (a-kwe'i-ti), n. Wateriness; aqin-- 
ousnes.s. ‘Aqueity, terruity, and sulphur' 
eity.’ B.Jonsoa. [Lsed huilcrouHly. j 
Aqueous (ak'we-iis),a. fFroxn L.ag?/«, water. | 
Tartakingof the nature of water, or altfumd- 
ing with or formed by it; watery; as, auf 
aqueous solution,— A guconw innnour of the 
eye, the limpid watei-y fluid wliich fdl.s the 
sjxace I'tetw'een the cornea and the crystal- 
line lens in tlio eye. Sec EY'E.—AqucHm 
rocks, in geoL mechanically formc''d j-ockn, 
composed of matter deposited ’ny wabT. 
Called also Scdliue/ita7'y iiV StraJhb’d Hocks. 
—A queous mponr,the gaseous vapoiii' w hieh 
is produced from the smitwe tif wairr hy 
evapiu'ation, and which rises int) 1- the -a imn.s- 
phere and returns again to the eartli in the 
form of rain, dew, 'ami .snow, — Ayueum 
tint, in painting, a nearly eolourk'-r.s tint. 
Aqueousness (ak'we-us-nes), n. Thv qua- 
lity or state of being a(|iieou.s or watery; 
w’aterislnies.s; waterine.ss. 

Aquetta (a-kwet'ta), n. [It., little water.} 
A celebrated ituliah poisoxq more commonly 
ktiowux under the name of Aqua ^kfam 
(wdiich .see under Aqua). 

Aquiferous ( a-kwif 'er-us), a. ft. uqm, 
water, and/e/r/.to hear.] t’oridiieting water 
or w’utery fluid; as, the aquiferous s.thtcxii 
of the .spongefi; aquiferous vessels. 
Aquifoliace2e(ak'-wi-f6'li-a".se-e,}, «. /d. |L. 
aaus, a needle, and fdiunu a, leaf. 1 A nat, 
order of polypetnlous exogexis; the Inddy 
ti'ibe. The species consist of trees amt 
shrubs, 'With alternate coriaceous leavcB, 
.small flow'ers in axillary cyme.s, and a ile.shy 
iinlehiseent fruit. The useful plants of the 
order are found in the gemxH ilex. Ilie bark 
of the coiximoxi holly (/, AqidfuUuin) yields 
bird-liine; and from the leaves of another 
species, 1. pa7’aguayensis, is prepared the 
‘Mate’ or T.'iragiiayuu tea, 

Aquiform (ak'wi-form), a. [I. aqua, water, 
and,mr//jft, form.] In the form of water, 
Aquila (ak'wi-la), n,. [L. Bopp ami Fott 
refer this word to the root ac, swift, sharp. 
See Aril).] 1. A genus of raptorial birds con- 
taining the true eagle.s. See Kaope. --2. A 
northern comstellation containing, accord- 
ing to the liritisli catalogue, seventy-one 
stai's. 

Aquilaria (ak-wi-la'in-a), u. The type genus 
of the nat. order Aquilarlaceaj (wMcIi see), 
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Aqiiilariacese (ak'\vi-la-ri-a"se-e), n.'pl. 
[ueims Aquilaria, from L. aquMa, an eagle, 
eagle-wood being the name given to A. Agal- 
loGha.] A nat. order of apetalous exogens. 
The species are trees with smooth branches 
and a tough bark ; alternate, entire leaves; 
the fruit a capsule, pear-shaped, and valved. 
The order consists of only three genera— 
Aquilaria, Ophiospermum, and G-yrinops. 
All the species of the order are natives of 
the East Indies. A. Agallocha yields agal- 
lochuin, agal-wood, or eagle -wood. See 
Agallochum. 

Aquilated (ak'wil-at-ed),a. In her. adorned 
with eagles’ heads; as, a cross aquilated. 
Aqtdlegia (ak-wi-le'ji-a), n. [Erom aquila, 
an eagle, wliose claws the spurs of the petals 
are supposed to resemble.] A genus of acrid 
Xjlants, nat. order ilanimculaceaj, widely 
distri)>uted over the temperate parts of the 
northern hemisphere. The flowers have 
five flat, elliptical, coloured sepals, alter- 
nating with as many spurred yietals; the 
fruit consists of five follicles with numerous 
seeds. The spurred petals with incurved 
heads have been compared to five pigeons, 
the sepals representing the wings, and to 
this the English name columUne refers 
(from L. oolumba, a pigeon). 

Aquilinse (ak-wi-li'ne), n. pi. A sub-family 
of birds, family Falconidee, order Accipitres 
or Eaptores; the eagles. See Eii,GLE. 
Aquiline (ak'wil-in), a. [L. aquilmm. See 
AtiuiLA.] 1. Of or belonging to the eagle. 
‘Aqidlim ascent.^ Young . Eesembling 
an eagle’s beak; curving; hooked; promi- 
nent. 

Terribly .'irched and aqziilme his nose. Ctnofer. 

Aquilon (ak'wil-on), %. [L. aquilo.l The 
north wind. Shah. [E-are.] 

Aquitauian (ak-wi-ta'ni-an), a. [Celt-Ai^wf, 
the name of a people, and tan, country— 
the country of the Atxul] Pertaining to 
Aquitania, one of the great divisions of 
Gaul, which, according to Ceesar, lay between 
the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and the ocean, 
now called Gascony. 

Aquite,t 'M.t. Tojiayfor. Chaucer. 
Aquoset (a-kwos'), a. Watery; aqueous. 
Bailey. 

Aquosity (a-kwosl-ti), n. The state of being 
aquose or watery; wateriness; moisture. 

We do not assume that a something' called aqtw- 
sify entered into and took possession of the oxide of 
hydrogen as soon as it was formed, and then guided 
the aqueous particles to their places in the facets of 
the crystal, or among the leaflets of the hoar-frost. 

Huxley. 

Ar (ar), n. [Sc. aur, Icel orr, Dan. ar, a 
scar.] A scar or cicatrix; a pockmark. 
Arab (ar'ab), n. [Ar. arabah, a desert,] 1. A 
native of Arabia.— 2. A neglected outcast of 
the streets, particularly an outcast boy or 
girl: generally called Street Arab. This use 
of the word is based on the Arabs having no 
fixed dwelling-places, but being nomadiG. 

■When he read about the slreel Arabs, and of the 
doings of the young fry of thieves, he . . . wiped his 
eyes', and said, ‘ God bless me S’ Mrs. Riddell. 

Arab (ai’^ab), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Arabs or Arabia; as, an Arab steed. ‘The 
delicate Arab arch of her feet.’ Tennyson. 
Araba (a-ra'ha), n. An Indian or Turkish 
cart drawn by oxen or cows, and used for 



Araha.— From Lewis’s Constantinople. 


travelling ; those for the higher classes are 
usually highly ornamented by carvings on 
the sifies, ricli fringes depending from the 
covering, &c. 

Arabesk (ar'ab-esk), a. and n. Same as 
Arabesque. 

Arabesque (ar'ab-esk), n. [Fr., from It. 
arabesco. From the Arabs, who brought the 
style to high perfection, and were at one time 
supposed to be the originators of it.] A spe- 
cie.s of ornamentation for enriching fiat sur- 
faces, either painted, inlaid, or wrought in low 
relief. There may be said to be three periods 
and distinctive varieties of Arabesque— 
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ia) the Eoman,or Grmco-Eoman, introduced 
into Rome from the East when pure art was 
declining; (&) the Arabesque of the Moors, 
as seen in the Alhambra, introduced by 
tliem into Europe in the middle ages ; 
(c) Modern Arabesque, which took its rise 
in Italy in the Ilenaissance period of art, 
on the discovery of the decomtions on the 
baths of Titus, and 
was speedily brought 
to perfection by Baf- 
faelle and his scho- 
lars. The designs of 
Roman and modem 
arabesques are gener- 
ally composed of a 
fanciful combination 
of figures of men and 
animals, real and im- 
aginary, with floral 
and other ornamen- 
tal forms. The human 
figures are generally 
represented trunca- 
ted and as growing- 
out of plants or orna- 
ments, or as support- 
ed by them, and in 
their natimal colours. 

There are, however, 
many classical and 
modern arabesques rir,n„« 
composed entirely of t*omb in Churc?i .. 
ornamental work, S.Pietro-in-Vinculo,Rome. 
plants, fruits, flowers, 

and the like. The arabesques of the Moors, 
who are prohibited by their religion from 
representing animal forms, consist essen- 
tially of complicated ornamental designs 
based on the suggestion of plant-growth, 
combined with extremely complex geometri- 
cal forms. The colouring of Moorish ara- 
besques is entirely conventional and bril- 
liant, yet harmonious. Eaffaelle's arabesques 
on the Loggia of the Vatican owe their ex- 
cellence to his combining allegory with 
ornamentation, thus giving poetical expres- 
sion to what had previously been only a i 
pleasure to the eye. 

Arabesque (ariab-esk), a. In the manner 
of the Arabians; specifically, in arc/i. re- 
lating to or exhibiting the style of orna- 
mentation described in the preceding ar- 
ticle. 

Arabesque (ar'ab-esk), u.f. pret. &i)p. amh- 
esqued; ppr, arabesquing. To enrich -with 
arabesque ornaments. ‘ With its vermilioned 
initial letters, sopiettilyarabesqued.’ JEclee. 
Rev. 

Arabian (a-ra'bi-an), a. Pertaining to 
Arabia. 

Arabian (a-ra'bi-an), n. A native of Arabia; 
an Arab. 

Arabic (ar'ab-ik), a. Belonging to Arabia 
or the language of its inhabitants.— Arrt&ic 
figures or characters, the numeral charac- 
ters now used in our arithmetic, which were 
introduced into England about the eleventh 
century, and are probably of Indian origin. 
Arabic (ar'ab-ik), n. The language of the 
Arabians. 

Arabical (a-rab'ik-al), a. Arabian; Arabic. 
Arabically(a-rab'ik-al-li), adv. In an Arabic 
or Arabian manner. 

Arabin, Arabine (aFa-bin), n. (0i2H22On.) 
A variety of gum soluble in cold water, the 
principal constituent of gum-arabic. 

Arabis (aFa-bis), 7i. [From Arabia., of which 
the more important species are natives.] 
A genus of plants of the cruciferous order; 
wall or rock cress. Several species are na- 
tives of Britain, but they are of little inter- 
est. Foreign specimens with white or some- 
times purple flowers are largely cultivated 
in rock-work and borders in our gardens. 
Arabism (aFab-izm), 7i. An Arabic idiom 
or peculiarity of language. 

Arabist (aFab-ist), n. One well versed in 
the Arabic language or literature. 

Arable (aFa-bl), a. [Fr. arable, from L.am- 
bilis, that can be tilled, from aro, to plough, 
from a widely spread root seen also in 
Gr, arod, A. Sax. ei'ia7i, E. to ear, Icel. erjet, 
Goth, erjan, G. dh7'en, eren, O.'E.Gr. aran, 
erran, Lith. arti, Bus. orati, to plough, to 
till; Ir. W. ar, tillage; W. mu, to plough.] 
Fit for ploughing or tillage.— Ara&Ze land, 
land which is chiefly cultivated by means of 
the plough, as distinguished from grass- 
land, wood -land, common pasture, and 
waste. 

Arabo-tedesco (aFab-o-ta-des'ko), n. [It., 
from araho, Arabic, and iedesoo, German.] 
In arch, a style of artcomposed of Moorish, 


Boman, and German-Gothic. Almost syn- 
onymous with Byzantine. 

Aracanese (aFa-kan-ez"), n. A native or an 
inhabitant, or natives or inhabitants, of 
Aracaii or Arraean, in province of British 
Burmah. 

Aracanese (ar'a-kan-ez"), a. Pertaining to 
Aracan or its inhabitants. 

Araqari (a-ra-sa'ri), 7i. [Native name.] A 
name of the birds belonging to the genus 
Pteroglossus, included in the Bampliastida* 
or toucan family, and differing from the true 
toucans by a smaller bill and sniJiller size. 
The aragaris breed in the hollows of decayed 
trees, which they enlarge by means of their 
beak. The prevailing colour of their plum- 
age is green, often varied with spaces or 
bands of black, or brilliant red and yellow. 
They are natives of the warm parts of South 
America. 

Arace,t v.t [O.Fr. a7’acer, Fr. earaeher, to 
pull ixp, from L. eradicare—e, out, and -radix, 
radieis, a root.] To tear up by the roots; 
to draw away by force. 

The children from hir arm they gonne cirace. 

Chancer, 

Aracese (a-ra'se-e), n. pi. A nat. order of 
monocotyledonous plants, having the genus 
Arum as the type. The species are herba- 
ceous, with leaves sheathing at the base; 
the flowers ai*e unisexual and without a 
perianth, on a spadix protected when young 
by a spathe; the anthers are nearly sessile, 
aiid the fruit succulent. Most of the species 
have tuberous roots abounding in starch, 
which foms a wholesome food after the 
acrid juice has been washed out. British 
or Portland arrow-root is manufactured from 
the roots of Arum maculatum (the wake- 
robin or cuckoo-pint). The species are na- 
tives chiefly of tropical countries, and a 
principle of acridity generally pervades 
them, e.xisting in so strong a degree in some 
as to render them dangerous poisons, as 
Bieffeoibachia segui7ia (the dumb -cane of 
the West Indies and South America), which 



Cuckoo-pint or Wake-robin {Arum nictculcdnm). 
a. Spadix. 6 b. Stamens or male flower.'s. cc. Ova- 
ries or female flowers. ci’, Spathe or sheath. e,Cor- 
mus. 

receives its popular name from its acrid 
juice swelling the tongue of any one chew- 
ing it, and so destroying the power of speech. 
A gigantic species {Godivinia gigas), disco- 
vered in Nicaragua and brought to Britain, 
produces but one leaf supported on a stalk 
10 feet long. See Godwinia. 

Araceous (a-ra'shus), a. Pertaining to the 
nat. order of plants Araceec. 

AracMs (aFa-kis), w. A genus of leguminous 
plants much cultivated in w'arm climates, 
and esteemed a valuable article of food. 
The most remarkahle feature of the genus 
is that when the flower falls the stalk sup- 
porting the small undeveloped fruit length- 
ens, and bending towards the ground pushes 
the fruit into the ground, when it liegins to 
enlarge and ripen. The best-known species 
is A. kypogma. Its pod (popularly called 
ground, earth, or pea nut), when mature, is 
oblong, often contracted in the middle, 
wrinkled, of a pale yellow colour, and con- 
tains two seeds the size of a hazel-nut, in 
flavour sweet as almonds, and yielding, 
w’hen pressed, an oil not inferior to that of 
olives. It grows to the height of lor 2 feet. 
.—Amchw ail, the oil exxh’essed from the 
seeds of AracMs hypogcea, the fine limpid 
nut-oil of Gommerce. 

ArachSlidaCa-rak'ni-da),^i.pZ. [Gr. arach7w, 
a spider; akin L. a7'ayiea.’\ A class of articu- 
lated, aniiulose, and wingless animals, in- 
termediate between insects and Crustacea, 


ix, Fr. ton; ng, mig; JPH, ikon; th, fMn; w, uoig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Keil 
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including spiders, mites, and scorpions. 
They are” oviparous animals, provided with 
articulated members and a united head and 
thorax ; hut they do not undergo a meta- 
morphosis similar to insects. The antennm 
are modified into jaw-like organs. They 
respire by trachea;, or by pulmonary sacs, 
or by the skin. 

Aracimidan (a-rakAi-dan), n. One of the 
Arnchnida. 

Arachnoid (a-rak'noid), a. [Gr. arachne, a 
sijider, and eidots, form.] 1. Resembling a 
Binder s web; specifically, in 6ot. seeming to 
be covered with cobweb, in consequence of 
the entaiiglernent of long white hairs.— 
2. Pertaining to tlie Arachnida. — Arachnoid 
canal, in a7iat a canal formed by the exten- 
sion of the arachnoid membrane over the 
transverse and longitudinal fissures of the 
})Tixhn-~ Anichiiaid memhrctne, in anat (a) 
a semi-transparent thin membrane which is 
spread over the brain and pia mater, and 
for the most part closely connected with 
the latter. xUso called the Arachnoid Tunic. 
The term has also been applied to that cap- 
sule of the crystalline lens which is a con- 
tinuation of the hyaloid membrane, (b) A 
membrane supposed by some anatomists to 
exist between the sclerotic and choroid 
membranes of the eye. 

Arachnoid (a-rakTioid), n. 1 . A species of 
madrepore occurring fossil— 2. In anat the 
arachnoid membrane or tunic. See under 
the adjective. — Ai'aclmoid of the eye. See 
under the adjective. Arachnoid niemhr&ne, 
(b). 

Arachnoiditis, Arachnitis (a-rak'noi-dF- 
tis, a-rak-nPtis), n. Inflammation of the 
arachnoid membrane. 

Arachnologist (ar-ak-noFo-jist), n. One 
versed in araclinology. 

Arachnology (ar-ak-nol'o-ji), n. [Gr. «r- 
achne, a spider, and logos, discourse.] That 
branch of natural history which treats of 
spiders. 

Arack (ar'ak), n. See Arrack. 

Arad (ar'ad), n. A member of the natural 
order Araoese. Lindley. 

Araeometer (ar-e-om'e-ter), %. See Areom- 
eter. 

Araeostyle <a-re'o-stil), n. [Or. amms, thin, 
rare, and stylos, a column.] In arch, a col- 
immar arrangement where the columns are 
placed far apart. The interval usually as- 
signed is four diameters. 

Ar^osystyle (a-re'o-sis'Til), n. [Gr. araios, 
rare, syn, together with, and stylos, a col-' 
limn,] In arch, an arrangement in which 
columns are coupled or placed in pairs, with 
an interval generally of half a diameter be- 
twixt the coupled columns, and of three dia- 
meters and a half betwixt the pairs. 
Aragonese (ar-a-gon-ezO, n. A native or in- 
habitant, or natives or inhabitants, of the 
province of Aragon in Spain. 

Aragonese (ar-a-gon-ez'), a. Pertaining to 
Aragon or its inhabitants. 

Aragonite ( ar'a-gon-it ), n. [ Erom Aragon 
■ in Spain.] The name given to carbonate of 
calcium when it occurs in triinetric crystals. 
This mineral is essentially of the same 
chemical constitution as calc-spar, but its 
crystalline form is different, carbonate of 
calcium being a dimorphous mineral. Writ- 
ten also Arrdgonite. 

Aragjuato ( il-ra-gwii'to ), n. The 3ryoetes 
Crsiniis, or ursine howler, the largest of 
the ^Tew World monkeys liitherto noticed, 
its length being nearly 3 feet, and the tail 
reaching to even a greater length. Like ail 
the family it is characterized, by its discord- 
antly dismal yells, heard at a mile’s dis- 
tance, 

Araignee, Arraign (a-ran-ya, a-ran'), n. 
[Fr., properly a spider.] In fort a kind of 
underground work consisting of several 
branches or galleries starting from one 
XJoint. 

Ararnse (a-ra-Fne), n, pi [Ara, a native 
name of the macaws,] The macaws, a sub- 
family of scansorial birds, family Psittacidse; 
the PsittaciiiEe of Finsch. See Macaw. 
Araiset (a-riiz/), 'o.t [A. Sax. arasian, to 
raise. 1 To raise, especially from the dead. 
*(A medicine) whose simple touch is power- 
ful to avaue King Pepin.’ Shale. 

Arak (ar'ak), a.. An alcoholic drink made in 
Tartary from mare’s milk fermented. Galled 
also Arid, Arsa. 

AxaM (ar’ak-e), n. An Egyptian intoxicat- 
ing drink prepared from dates; a kind of 
arrack. 

Aralia (a-raTi-a), n. A genus of plants with 
small flowers arranged in umbels, and sue- i 


culent berries, the type of the nat. order 
Araliacem (which see). 

Ajaliacese ( a-raTi-a"se-e ), n. pi. . A nat. 
order of plants nearly related to tlieUmbel- 
liferte, from which they are distinguished 
chiefly by their three or more celletl fruit, 
simple epigynous disc, usually vtilvate co- 
rolla, and more shrubby habit. The species 
are natives chiefly of the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of the world, and are some- 
times called ivy-worts. The order is re- 
presented in Britain by the ivy (Hedera 
Helix). The ginseng, highly esteemed by 
the Chinese as a stimulant, is produced by 
Pauaa;scAmsc?i<7, aplant found in liTorthern 
Asia; the ginseng of Forth America (P. 
guinquefoUmn) is less valued, A species of 
Araha (A. nudicatilis) is used in Forth 
America as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 
The true rice-paper of the Chinese, obtained 
only from the island of Formosa, is made 
from the pith of another species, A. papy- 
rdfera. 

Aramaic (ar-a-ma'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to Aram, a son of Shem, or to the Chaldeans 
and Syrians, his descendants; Chaldean; 
Chaldaic; specifically, a term appellative of 
the northern family of the Semitic tdass of 
languages. Written also Ara^nean, Ara- 
mman. 

Aramaic (ar-a-mafik), n. The name ax>plied 
to the northern group of the Semitic class of 
languages. It comprises the tongues spoken 
in Syria and Assyria, the earliest specimens 
being the Chaldee passages in the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, especially in Esdras 
and Daniel; Chaldaic; Chaldee. 

Aramean, Aramaean (ar-a-me'an), a. See 
ARAMAIC. 

Aramism, Arameanism (ariam-izm, ar-a- 
me'an-izm), n. An idiom of the Aramaic 
or Chaldee lan^age; a Chaldaism. 

Araneidae (a-ra-neT-de), ??,. [L. aranea, 

a spicier, 3 The spider family, a tribe of 
the pulmonary order of araclmidsms, and 
containing the true spinning spiders. See 
Spiuer. 

Araneide, Araneidan (a-ra'ne-id, a-ra-nel- 
dan), n. One of the Araneidse. 

Araneiform (a-ra-neT-form), a. [L. armiea, 
a spider, and E. fortti.} Resembling a spider; 
having the form of a .spider. 

Araaeiformia (a-ra-ne'i-for"mi-a), n.pl. 
[See Araneiform. ] An order of spiel er-like 
Crustacea, including only a small number of 
species. They have a suctorial mouth, and 
four pairs of long jointed legs, adapted 
solely for walking. 

Araneose (a-rafiie-os), a. Covered with hairs 
crossing each other, like the rays in a spi- 
der’s web. 

Araneous (a-ra'ne-us), a. [L. ara^iea, a 
spider or cobweb. ] Resembling a cobweb ; 
extremely thin and delicate, like a cobweb; 
as, the araneous membrane of the eye. See 
Arachnoid. 

Arango (a-rang'go), n. pi. Arangoes (a- 
rang'goz). A species of bead made of rough 
camelian, generally of a cylindrical shape. 
They constituted an article of traffic with 
Africa previous to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and were imported from Bombay. 

Arapaima (ar-a-pi'ma), n. A genus of fresh- 
water malacoptei-ygian abdominal fishes, 
remarkable for their size and the mosaic 
work of their strong bony compound scales. 
They are the largest known fresh-water 
fishes, some being 15 feet long and weighing 
4 cwt. See Sums. 

Arapnnga (ar-a-pung'ga), n. A genus of South 
American dentirostrai insessorial birck, fa- 



Head of Arapunga or Bell-bird (yl. a3a). 


mily Ampelidae, including the curious bell- 
bird or campanei'o (J., alba), remarkable for 
its deal*, far-sounding, bell-like notes, ren- 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


dered all the more striking that, tliey an; 
continued through the heat of the day u lo-n 
all otiier birds are silent. It is about tlu; 
size of a pigeon, imt i.s easily difi) mguished 
from it by the strange luhuhu' lejm-lik*- 
structure Vltich grows on ii.'- f-o'eiiend. 
and ■when empty nf air is pmidnions, bur, 
rises when the bird i;-, exeitt;<! Im tin' lieighf 
of 3 inches. As this h(»ni ha.-. ;i comniUid- 
eationwitii tlio j-alaleit hu'-. pr.ambly some- 
thing to do with rhe iicfuliar .-oimd ui the 
liird’s voice. Its plimiaee is 3 am- w iiite 
Ara-rOOt taria-rota /i. Sanm a-- .1 
■Aration (a-ra'shmu. n, t L. 

AUliE.J rioiigliing: tillage. i-Karc.j 

Tt wftuld siitTifc t'> tenrii fiig,., f _!r ■'!' ' re 

culture; firht er.f/iit;;;, uvA all *lari...s i (.I'.u.jin.; m a. 

Aratoiy (ar'a-to-rij, a. ib-Ialing < r eontrh 
buting to'tillage, 

Aratrum terrse fa-ra'tnnn In .svo/,; 

a jdongheate 01 land, ewn-i-'^ing *,r‘ 
eight oxgates of land, beeauae atadt ntly th** 
]>luugh wa.' dra-wn liy eiehl ox^-n. 
Araucaria (ar-n-ka'ii -a), «. il-ri.in Oie .Irne. 
canos, a tribe <if Indians in the .'-outln'in 
jmrts of Chili. ‘j A geiiu.s of (bnifera-, fotmd 
in .South .America, Australia, and some (.1 
the islands of the Pacilie. 'i'he specie.-^ are 
large evergreen Irei-.s with vm-iiriltate 
spreading ))ranciies,and bearing larg«-coio*H. 
each scale having a single larut; sevd. The 
species best known in Britain is A. linhri- 
eaia (tlie Chili pine or 3>uz/’ham*snkey), 
which is quite hardy. It is a native ef the 
mf>jmtains of Sontheni Chili, where it forins 
vast forests and yiehls a hard diirabie wood. 
Its seeds are eaten when retaste«l The .\!oi'e- 
ton Bay pine of IS'. S. Wales (J. 
hamii) supplies a vulu.ihlo timber nsed in 
house and boat building, in making funn- 
ture, and in other carpenter-work. A iq-e* 
cies, A.eajccl^qahnnnds on Forh.dk Tfeland, 
attaining a height of 200 feet. See FoRrolK- 
ISLAND PINE. 

Araucarian (ar-ft-kfiT’i-aii), Belated s.» 
the araucarias. 

Araucarite (a-rn'ka-rit), n. 'i'he uume giv' n 
to fragments of plants 'found fossil infetrara 
of difiereiit ages, and which are believed to 
be related to tlie living ariutcaria. T'runk.s 
occur in the cord-measures in the neiglihonr- 
hood of Edinburuh, winch have belougt d 
to immense coniferous trees, referred, hot 
with some doubt, to thi.s genus. 'I he frur s 
and foliage found in the sci'oudury ro!-<.-( 
are certainly closely related to the Aiisti o 
lian araucarias. 

Araulia (a-rri'u-a), n. The native mime b,-F a 
gigantic spider of the genus .Mygale, found 
on the Alvolhos Islands, Brazil, which pro) s 
on lizartls and even on yming chicken.s. 
Arbalist, Arbalest (a r'bal-ist, ;ir'bal eHi), n. 
[Contr. from arcalwltst, C.Fr, arhaltAe, fr< m 
L. urca.s.abow,and halthfafalhla^nn iuigino 
to 'throw stones, from Or. balh”'. tt» throw. 3 
A crosis-how, consisting of a bteel !»*'wset in 
a shaft of 'wood, furnished with a. string 
and trigger. The shaft or stock iiad a stir- 
rup at the end, and the bow wa;-. wound up 
by a moulinet or windlass worn at the 
girdle. (See Moulinet.) It served to 
throw bullets, darts, arrows, Ac. Called 
also Arblast, and Arbalet. 

Arbalister (iir'bal-ist-er), n. A cross-bow- 
man. 

Arbiter (ariliit-er),?!, [L., a witness, an um- 
pire.] 1. A person appointed ia-sdioseii by 
parties in controversy to decide their difior- 
ences. 

The dvlHuns nuike a iiiTAren.;'.' LeOveer, itriiyr 
ami aroiirafar, the former Ocin,, o'-o-, (.'O t-. jii !,;*,* 
•accordiug to the customs of I’ne ’.e.v ; v. iiereus the 
latter is at liberty to use his own ‘iiscretiou, ami 
accoininndalv the dilferctice in that :i.;unuir 
appears most just and equitable. ir^uirt -n. 

2. In a general sense, a person wla. has the 
power of judging and detern'dning W'ithout 
control; one whose power of deciding and 
governing is not limited. ‘ For ,f« tve i.s ar- 
biter of hotli to man. ’ C'ov'pcr. ‘ 0 i,-? majesty, 
. . , the of the ntfuirs of Chris- 

tendom.’ SirW. 'fc'tnphi.-^-Sxs. Arbitrator, 
umpire, controller, ruler, govej‘m>r. 
Arbiter -I’ (ar'ldt-er), v.t. I’o act ns arbiter 
between; to jiulgc. Hall. 
iIxMtrable (iiribi-tra-bD. a. l. Arbitrary, 
Spelman -2. Determinable. 

The value of lumiuy.s it; ayeipmol,' ncc( •rdinj.j' to the 
use ot .several kiugdums, /V/, 

Arbitrage Cir'bit-rfij), n. 1. Arbitration, it 
Cobdnt. [Rare.]— 2. Calculation of o(|uiva- 
lents ill foreign cuiTency. dee ARBITK atp >n 
Arbitrament Cilrdjit'ra-mont). u. 1. Duter- 


oil, pound; ii, 8c. abtoie; 5% Sc. Up. 


Fate, ffir, fat, f3.ll; me, met, her; 
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miriation ; decision ; settlement ; as, to put 
to the arbitrament of the sword. 

Gladly at this moment would Macivor ha\'e put 
their quarrel to personal arbt'ii’ame?ii. 

St'}' IP'. Scott. 

2. Tile award of arbitrators ; in this sense ; 

is more generally used. CowelL \ 
Arbitrarily (ar'bi-tra-ri-li), ado. In an ar- i 
bitrary manner; according to one’s pleasure I 
or caprice; capriciously. I 

Arbitrariness ( arl)i-tra-ri-nes ), n. The 
quality of l)eing arbitrary. 

Arbitrarioust (ar-bi-tra'ri-us), a. Arbitrary. 
JSforris. 

Arbitrarioiisly t (iir-bi-trali-us-li), adv. Ar- 
bitrarily. Barrow. 

Arbitrary (ar'bi-tra-ri), a. [L. arUtrarim, 
from arbitrari, to decide on one’s own judg- 
ment, from arbiter.'^ 1. Given, adjudged, 
or done according to one’s will or discretion; 
as, an arbitrary decision; an arbitrary pun- 
ishment. ‘ A rbitrary calculations, and such 
as vary at pleasure.’ Sir T. Br atone. ■—'H. Ex- 
ercised according to one’s will or discretion. 

Arbitrary power is most easily established on the 
ruins of liberty abused to licentiousness, 

PFashington. 

3. Despotic; absolute in power; having no 

external control; as, an arhitrary prince or 
government.— “i Dependent on one’s own 
will or choice; to be determined by one’s 
own will. ‘Indifferent things are left arbi- 
trary to us.’ Bp. Hall. [Rare.]— 6. Held at 
the will or pleasure, whether of one’s self 
or another, curacies.’ H. Whar- 

ton. — Syn, Capricious, absolute, despotic, 
unlimited, imcontrolled, tyrannical, impera- 
tive, imperious, peremptory. 

Arbitrate (ar'bi-trat), vA. pret. <fe pp. arbi- 
trated; ppr. arbitrating. [L. arbitror, arbi- 
tratus, to be witness of a thing, hence to 
judge of it, to give a decision, from arbiter 
(which see).] 1. To act as an ai'bitrator; as, 
to choose men to arbitrate between us.— 

2. To decide; to determine. 

In this contest strokes must arbitrate. Sha/c. 
Arbitrate (arOn-trat), v.t, 1. To bear and 
decide as arbitrator ; as, to arbitrate a dis- 
puted case.— 2. To decide or determine gen- 
erally. 

Things must be compared to and arbitrated by 
her (wisdom’s) standard, or else they will contain 
something of monstrous enormity. Barrow. 

Arbitration (ar-bi-tnVshon), n. The hear- 
ing and determination of a cause between 
parties in controversy, by a person or per- 
sons chosen by the parties. This may be 
done by one person, but it is common to 
choose more than one. Frequently two are 
nominated, one by each party, with a third, 
who is called the umpire (or, in Scotland, 
sometimes the oversman), and who is called 
on to decide in case of the primary arbitrators 
differing. In such a case the umpire may 
bo agreed upon either by the parties them- 
selves, or by the arbitrators, when they have 
received authority from the parties to the 
dispute to do so. The determination of ar- 
bitrators is called an award. B.y the law of 
England the authority of an arbitrator can- 
not be revoked by any of the parties without 
the leave of the court or of a judge.— Ar&f- 
tration bond, a bond by which a party to a 
dispute engages to abide by the award of 
arbitrators. o/ exchange, an 
operation by which the currency of one 
country is converted into that of another 
through the medium of intervening curren- 
cies, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
direct or indirect drafts and remittances 
are preferable. 

Arbitrator (ai’d)i-trat-er), n. l. A person 
chosen by parties who have a controversy, 
to determine their differences, or one of two 
or more persons chosen for that purpose.— 
2. One who has the power of deciding or 
prescribing without control; an absolute 
governor, president, or arbiter. See Arbi- 
TER.: V 

Though heaven be shut, 

And heaven's high Arbitrator sit secure. Milton. 

The end crowns .all, 

And that old common arbitrator. Time, 

Will one day end it. Shak. 

Arbitratrix ( ar'bi-trat-riks ), n. A female 
who ari>itrates or judges. 

Arbitrement (ar-bit're-ment), n. Same as 
A rbitrarnent. 

Arbitress (aribit-res), n. A female arbiter. 
ArbitryJ- n. [L.arhitrium,iree-will.] Free- 
will; judgment. Chaucer. 

Arblast (itriblast), n. A cro.ssbow; an arba- 
iist. 

Tlte warder was ready with his arblast. 

Sir PP'. Scott. 


Arbor (ar'bor), n. [L., a tree, and hence a 
mast, a wooden bar, &c.3 1. In hot a tree, as 
distinguished from a shrub, that is, a woody 
perennial plant having a distinct bole or ! 
trunk from which the main branches grow, i 
Lindley.—2. In nuch. the principal spindle ' 
or axis of a machine, communicating motion I 
to the other moving parts.— Ar&or Hianm, \ 
or tree of silver (that metal having been i 
called Diana by the alchemists), a beautiful 
arborescent precipitate, produced by silver 
in mercury. Other similar precipitates are 
formed by other metals. 

Arbor, n. Same as Arbour. 

Arboraiyt (a,r'bo-ra-ri), a. Belonging to 
trees. Bailey. 

Arborator t (arlDo-rat-er), n. One who plants 
or who prunes trees. 

Arboreal, a. See arboreous. 

Arbor ed (ariborcl), a. Furnished with an 
arbor or axis. 

Arboreous, Arboreal (ar-bo're-us, ar-bd're- 
al), a. [L. arhoreus, from «r5or, a tree.] 

1. Pertaining or belonging to trees; living 
on or among trees; frequenting woods.— 

2. Having the form, constitution, and habits 
of a tree; having more or less the character 
of a tree. 

Arborescence (ar-bor-es'ens), n. [L. arbor- 
esco, to grow to a tree.] 1. The state of being 
arborescent, —2. Something having the figure 
of a, tree; the resemblance of a tree in min- 
erals or crystallizations, or groups of crys- 
tals in that form. 

Arborescent (lir-bor-es'ent), a. [L. arbor- 
escens, pp. of arboresoo, to grow to a tree. ] 
Resembling a tree ; specifically, in bot. par- 
taking of the nature and habits of a tree ; 
possessing certain qualities of a tree though 
wanting others; dendritic, 

Arborett (ar'bor-et), w. 1. [See next article.] 

A place planted with trees ; an arboretum. 
‘Thick- woven arhorets.' Milton. — 2. [Pos- 
sibly from It. arhoretto, a little tree.] A 
shrub. 

No arbor ett with painted blossomes drest 
And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 
To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete sniels al 
arownd. Spenser. 

Arboretum (ar-bo-re'tum), n. [L., a plan- 
tation of trees or shrubs.] A place in which 
a collection of different trees and shrubs is 
cultivated for scientific or educational pui*- 
poses. 

Arboricalt (fir-boriik-al), a. Relating to 
trees. Smart. 

Arboricultural (ar-bor'i-kuFtur-al), a. Re- 
lating to arboriculture. 

Arboriculture (ar'bo-ri-kuFtur), n. [Har- 
bor, a tree, and cultivation. See 

Culture.] The cultivation of trees; the art 
of planting, dressing, and managing ti'ees 
and shrubs. 

Arboriculturist ( firibo-ri-kur'tur-ist ), n. 
One who practises arboriculture. 
Arboriform (fir-borii-form), a. [L. arbrn*, a 
tree, 0 x 16 . forma, form.] Having the form 
of a tree. 

Arborist t (ar'bor-ist), n. One who makes 
trees his study, or who is versed in the 
knowledge of trees. ‘ Our cunning arborists. ’ 
Evelyn. 

Arborization (ar'bor-iz-a"shon), n. A growth 
or appearance resembling the figure of a 
tree or plant, as in minerals or fossils. 
Arborized (arTior-izd), a. Having a tree-like 
appearance. ‘An arborized or moss agate.’ 
Wright. 

Arborous (firibor-us), a. Having the appear- 
ance or nature of an arbour. ‘From under 
shady arl»omjs roofs.’ Milton. 

-Arbor-Yitse (aribor-vi'te), n. [L. , the tree of 
life.] 1. In bot. a common name of the spe- 
cies of Thuja, belonging to the nat. order 
Coniferie. Thuja occidentalis is the Ameri- 
can or common arbor- vit£e of gardens, —2. In 
anat. a dendriform arrangement which ap- 
pears in the medullary substance of the brain 
, when the cerebellum is cut vertically. 
Arbour, Arbor (ar'bCr), n. [Either from 

O.E. herbere, a place for the cultivation of 
herbs or plants, or another form of harbour. ] 
A seat in the open air sheltered by trees, the 
branches of which are trained so as to form 
a roof, or by climbing plants growing on 
trees or a frame of lattice-work; a bower. 

‘ A fine close arbor.’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Arboured (aribCrd), a. Furnished with an 
arbour. 

Arbour-vine (aribAr-vin), 71. A species of 
bindweed. [United States.] 

Arbuscle (ar'bus-l), 71 . [L. arbuscula, a 
little tree, dim, of arbcrr, a tree.] A dwarf 
tree, in size between a shrub and a tree, 
Bradley. 


Arbuscular (iir-busdcu-ler}, a. [From I. ar- 
buscula. See preceding article.] Resendding 
a shrub; having the figure of small ti-ees. 
Arbustive (ar-bustfiv), a. [L. arlmstunis, 
from arbustuni, a plantation.] Oontaiiiing 
copses of trees or shrubs; covered with 
shrubs. 

Arbustum (ar-bust'um), w. [I., from arbos 
or arbor, a tree.] A copse of shrubs or trees; 
an orchard. 

Arbute (ar-but/), n. [L. arhutus.] The straw- 
berry-tree. See Arbutus. 

Arbutean (ar-bu-te'an), a. Pertaining to 
the arbutus or strawberry-tree. 

Arbutus (iir'bu-tus), ?i. [L., the .straw- 
berry-tree.] A genus of evergreen shrubs, 
nat. order Ericacea;, cliaracterized by its 
fruit being a berry, containing many seeds. 
The bright red or yellow berries, somewhat 
like the strawberry, have an unpleasant 
taste and narcotic properties. The Corsicans 
make wine fi*om them. Arkitus Unedo 
abounds near the lakes of Killarney, where 
its fine foliage adds charms to the scenery. 
—Trailing arbutus, the American name of 
Epigcea repens, nat. order Ericaceoe. 

Arc (ark), 71. [L. arcus, a bow.] 1. In gemn-. 
any part of a curve line which is not of 
contrary curvature; an arc of a circle, forex- 
ample, is any portion of 
its circuinference. It is 
by means of circular arcs 
that all angles are mea- 
Arc. sured, the arc being de- 

scribed from the angular 
point as a centre.— arcs are such 
as have the same centre.— arcs are 
such arcs of the same circle, or of equal 
circles, as contain the same number of de- 
grees and parts of a degree. —Smiilar arcs, 
of unequal circles, are such as contain tlie 
same number of degrees, or that are the like 
part or parts of their respective whole 
circles,— 2. In arch, an arch. [Rare.] 

Turn, arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Aope. 

—3. In elect, the curve formed by a current 
leaping across the small interval between 
two carbon pencils. See Electric in Supp, 
Area (ar'ka), n. [L., a box, drawer, or coffin. ] 

1. In the early church, (a) a chest for receiv- 
ing pecuniary offerings. ([>) A box or cas- 
Quet in which the eucharist was carried. — 

2, A genus of lamellibraiichiate mollusca, 
the type of the family Arcadie ; the ark- 
shells. 

Arcades (fir'ka-de), 71 . pi. The ark-shells, a 
family of lamellibraiichiate molluscs, sec- 
tion Asiphonida, having tlie shell equivaive, 
the hinge long, with many comb-like equal 
teeth. They burrow in sand near the coast, 
or are attached to rocks, stone.s, &q. Their 
distribution is world-wide, their first ap- 
pearance being in the Loiver Silurian rocks. 
Area is the typical genus of the family. 
Arcade (ar-kad^, 71 . [Fr., from L.L. areata, 
an<l that from L. arcus, an arch.] 1. Pro- 
perly, a series of arches supported on piers 
or pillars : used generally as the screen and 
roof support of an ambulatory or walk, but 



Arcade, Romsey Church, Hampshire. 


in the architecture of the middle ages more 
commonly apjilied as an ornamental dress- 
ing to a wall, as in the figure.— 2. A simple 
arched opening in a wall. [Rare.] — 3. A 
vault. [Rare.]— 4. A lane or passage in a 
town, containing shops or stalls, and usually 
covered with glass ; as, the Burlington Ar- 
cade; the Lowther Ar-cade. 

Arcaded (iir-kad'ed), a. Furnished with an 
arcade. 

Arcadian (ar-ka'di-an), 71. A native or in- 
habitant of Arcadia. 

Arcadian, Arcadic (iir-ka'di-an, ilr-ka'dik), 
a. Pertaining to Arcadia, a moimtainuus 
district in the heart of the Peloponnesus. 
Arcane (ar-kah), a. [L, arcamts, secret.} 
Hidden; secret; mysterious. ‘The arcane 
part of divine wisdom,’ Berkeley. 
Arcanum (ar-kan'um), n. pi. Arcana (jdv- 


cKchiiin; Ch, Sc. loc/n g, ^o; j.job; n, Fr. to7i; ng, TH, tAen; th, tAin; w, irig; wh, m/dg; zli, azure.— See Key. 
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kan'a). [L., from arcamis, closed, secret, ! 
from arceo, to keep in. ] 1. A secret; a mys- 
tery : generally used in the plural ; as, the 
arcana ot nature. ‘Inquiries into the ar- 
cana of the Godhead.’ Warbiirton.~~2, In 
old med. a secret remedy reputed to be very 
efficacious.— 3. Jn old chem. the secret virtue 
of anything. 

AxchOTltant (ark-ho-thh), n. [Fr. arc-bmi-> 
tant—arc, an arch, and O.Fr. houtant, ppr. 
of boutei\to prop.] In arch, an arch-formed 
buttress. See FiriNG-BUTTUEss. 

Arch (iirch), n. [Fr. arche, L. L. archia, from 
L. arms, a bow, an arch, an arc.] 1. In 
(jeom. any part of the circumference of a 
circle or other curve; an arc. See Arc, 1.— - 
2. Inarch, a structure composed of .separate 
inelastic bodies, having the shape of trun- 
cated -wedges, arranged on a curved line, so 
as to retain their position by mutual pres- 
sure. Arches are usually constructed of 
stones or of bricks. The separate stones 
which compose the arch are called voitssoirs 
or arch-stones; the extreme or lowest vous- 
soirs are termed springers, and the upper- 
most or central one is called the keystone. 
The under or concave side of the voussoirs 



a. Abutments. i, Impost, p, Piers. 

■S', Voussoirs or arch-!5tones. k. Keystone. 

S, Springers. In. Intrados. Ex. Extraclos. 

is called the intmdos, and the upper or 
convex side the extrados of the arch. When 
the curves of the intrados and extrados are 
concentric or parallel, the arch is said to he 
extradosed. The supports which afford 
resting and resisting points to the arch are 
called piers and abu true 7its. The upper part 
of the pier or abutment where the arch 
rests— technically where it springs from— is 
the impost. The span of an arch is in cir- 
cular arches the length of its chord, and 
generally^ the width between the points of 
its opposite imposts whence it springs. The 
Hse of an arch is the height of the highest 
point of its intrados above the line of the 



Segmental. Semicircular. 


impost ; this point is sometimes called the 
under side of the crotm, the highest point 
of the extraclos being the crown. Arches 
are designated in two wuiys : first, in a gen- 
eral manner, according to their properties, 



Cycloidal. Elliptical. 


their uses, their position in a building, or 
their exclusive employment in a particular 
Style of architecture. Thus, there are arches 
of equilibration, equipollent arches, arches 
of discharge, askew and reversed arches, 



and Roman, pointed, and Saracenic arches. 
Second, they are named specifically, accord- 


! ing to the curve the intrados assumes, when 
j that curve is the section of any of the geo- 
metrical solids, as segmental, semicircular, 



cycloidal, elliptical, parabolical, hyperboli- 
cal, or catenarian arches ; or from the re- 
semblance of the whole contour of the cur ve 
to some familiar object, as lancet arch and 
horse-shoe arch; or from the method used in 
describing the curve, as equilateral, three- 
centred, four-centred, ogee, and the like. 
When any arch has one of its imposts higher 
than the other it is said to he rampant.— 
Fail arches, ei’ches whose outlines are curved 
into a series of subordinate arches called 
foils, the points of which are termed cusps. 
A numeral is usually employed to designate 
the number of foils, as a trefoil arch, a 
cinquefoil arch, &c.— S. Any place covered 
with an arch; as, to pass into the arch of a 
bridge.— 4. Any curvature in the form of an 
arch; as, the arch of the aorta. 

Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid ■with pure 
Amber, and colours of the flowery arch. Milim, 

5. In mining, a piece of ground left un- 
worked near a Triumphal arch, in 

Rom. antiq. originally a simple arch fes- 
tooned and otherwise decorated, erected 
generally at the entrance of a city, though 
sometimes in the street, under which a vic- 
torious general and army passed in triumph. 
At a later period the triumphal arch was 
a richly sculptured, massive, and perman- 
ent structure, having an archway passing 
through it, with generally a smaller arch on 
either side. The name is sometimes given 
to an arch, generally of wood decorated 
with flowers, erected on occasion of some 
public rejoicing, &c, 

Arcli (arch), v.t L To cover or span with 
an arch; as, to arch a gate. 

The proud fiver . . . is over with a curious 
pile of .stones. Hoivell. 

2. To curve or form into the shape of an 
arch ; as, the horse arciics his neck. ‘ Fine 
devices of arching without spilling.’ 
Bacon. 

ArcjfcL (arch), vA. To make an arch or arches. 
The nations of the field and wood 
Build on the wave or arch beneath the sand. Pope. 

Arch, (arch), a. [G. B. Sw. Ban. arg, crafty, 
roguish; Icel. argr, A. Sax. earg, faint- 
hearted. See Arrant.] Cunning; sly; 
shrewd; waggish; mischievous for sport; 
roguish. ‘So arc/i a leer.’ Tatler. 

He had the reputation of an arch lad at school. 

STvife. 

Arch (arch), a. [From Gr. archi, from stem 
of arche, the beginning, lirst place or power, 
ai'cho, to be first, to command, to rule.] 
Chief; of the first class; principal. 

The tyrannous and bloody deed is done, 

The most arch act of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shah. 

[This word is principally used in composi- 
tion as the first part of many compound 
words; as, arc/ihishop, areft-priest, &c.3 
Arch t (arch), n. [Gr. archos, a leader. See 
ARCH, a,] A leader; a chief. 

My worthy arch and patron comes to-night Shah. 

ArchseocMaris (iir'ke-6-sid"'a-ris), n. [Gr. 
arehaios, ancient, and kidaris, a turban. ] A 
genus of fossil sea-urchins or Cidaris, found 
ill the coal-measures and Permian strata, 
characterized by their small hexagonal 
plates and long spines, which in some spe- 
cies are smooth, in others notched and 
sharply denticulated. 

Archseography (ar-ke-og'ra-fi), n. [Gr. ar- 
chaios, ancient, and grapho, a writing.] A 
writing or treatise on antiquity. 
Archaeologian (iirike-o-lo"ji-jin), n. An ar- 
chaeologist. 

i^chasological, Archaeologic (Erike-o-loj'’'- 
ik-al, arike-o-loj"ik), a. I’ertaining to archae- 
ology; as, archeeologieal researches. 
Archseologist (ar-ke-ol'o-jist), n. One skilled 
in archaeology. 

Archaeology (iir-ke-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. arehaios, 
ancient, and logos, discourse.] The science 
of antiquities, especially prehistoric antiqui- 
ties; that science or branch of knowledge 
which investigates the history of luitious 
and peoples by means of the remains, archi- 


tectural, iniplemental, ftr the like, which 
belong to the earlier epoch of their exist- 
ence. Antiquariaoism. A r- 
chcpologg, in its strict application, trcat.siif 
prehistoric matters, ami is thus nllhid to 
geology; antiq?/ctria)?/isyr Aeii]-, nufre parti- 
cularly with subjects within tltc poriinl em- 
braced by hiHt(,ry. Arckreohigii jiilerpn*ts 
without the aid of writtmi rorord or trust- 
worthy tradition ; anliqnariunism avnil.s 
itself of both- 

Archseopteryz (jlr-ke-op'iiT-ikA U. [Gr, 
arehaios, ancient, and pUoojx, wimr. | A 
unique fossil iurd from the oolitic ihue 
stone of Solenh(/fcn, of tlsc size of a roi.k, 
and differing from all known itird'^ in having 
two free claws representing tho Ihunib and 
forefinger projecting from tho wiiig, ami 
about twenty tad verlehra* freu and pro. 
longed as in mammals. 

Axchseus (ar-ke'iLS), n. {h.L. arelorus, from 
Gr. archi’, begitming.] A term ustal ('Sjtriaally 
by Paraeelsn's and Van Ht.dmoid, ami Hieni- 
fying the vital principle wldeli pn-sides over 
thegrowth and continuation of ]i\ ing beitigs; 
the principle or power whidi ].ro-,ideh <jvcr 
every particle of organized bc'dies, and to 
which it gives form; an immaterial priji- 
ciple e.xi.sting in the seed prior to fecunda- 
tion. 

Archaic, Archaical (-ar-ka'ik, ;ar ka’ik-a!), 

a. [Gr. arckaikihs, okl-fashhuied, from ar- 
chaios, ancient.] C’haracterizctl by archa- 
ism; obsolete; antiquated. 

A person familiar vdth the dialed: pnitios.'* 

of Massachusetts will not fail to rt'cograzo, i:* ordmary 
discourse, many words now notvd ui ’.ocatjv- 

laries as archaic, the jgeater part rif wh:'h were in 
common use about tlsc time of the King j anu"' t randa- 
tion of the Bible. Shakspvrc stamh, r.i w:v.d t f 
a glossary to most New Englanders th.oj to nirifty a 
native of the old country. y. A'. I.caicih 

Archaiology (Ur-ka-oro-ji), n. same as A r- 
ckmology. 

Archaism (Srika-izm), n. [Fr. archuUwe, 
from Gr. arehaios, ancient, from arehh, 
beginning.] 1, An ancient or olcsolctc word, 
expres.sion, or idiom.— '2. Antitpiily of style 
or use; obsoletene.ss. [Rare,] 

A .select vocabulary correspninSing (in point 
chaism and reiuoteiiess from ordinary use) to ou* 
Scriptural vocabulary. he (juinccy. 

ArohaE (arikal), n. Same as Archil (whicin 
see). 

Archangel (ark-an'Jel), n. l. An angel of the 
higbe-st order; an angel occupying the eighth 
rank in the celestial hierarchy,— 2. A name 
common to plants of the genus bamium; also 
applied to Archmigelica oliiciaalis. 
Archangelic ({irk-an-jddk), a. fif or per- 
taining to archangels. ^Archangdin pomps, ’ 
E. B. Bnmning. 

ArchangeEca(ark-an-jeFi-kub w. A genusof 
umi'jelliferous plants. A, ojHchwlis is pun- 
gent and agreeably aromatic, and tlie can- 
died stalks are stomachic. It is chiefly used 
in the manufacture of gin. The seed.s and 
leaves are employed by country jieople ns 
medicines from their sujipused virtues m 
stimulants and tonics. 

Archapostate (arch-a-pos'trit), n. A chief 
apostate. 

Archapostle (arch-a-pos'l), n, A chief 
apostle. 

Archarchitect (arch-ar'ki-tekt), n. The su- 
preme architect. 

I'll ne’er believe that the reharchPret 

With all these fires the heavenly archt.'S decked 

Only for show. Syivesie^-, Du Bartas. 

Arch-hand (arch’band), n. A name given I >y 
tradesmen to that portion of an arch or rib 
seen below the general surface of vaulting. 
Archbishop (arch-bisiriup), n. A chiwf 
bishop; a church dignitary of the Or.^t class; 
a metropolitan liishbp who superintends the 
conduct of the suffragan bishops in his pro- 
vince, and also exercises episcopal autlnu-ity 
in his own dioce.se. There are In Englanii 
two archbishops— -the Arehbishojj of ('.‘antcr- 
buryand the Archbishopof York; thefonuer 
is primate of all England and metrojioHtan, 
and has precedence over all the clergy of 
the English Church; tlie latter i.s primate of 
England, and ranks next to the Arclibishop 
of Canterbury. 

Archbishopric (arch-bislFup-rik), n. The 
jurisdiction or place of an JUThbisbup; the 
province over which an archbishop exercises 
authority. There are in .England two arch- 
bi.shoprics — Canterliury and York • - called 
the Archie-piscopal Sees; tbe fomicr is the 
metropolitan see of all England. 
Arch- 00 ard(:irdi’b 6 rd), n. In sh ip-hvAMiyiih 
a plank placed ahmg a ship’s stern, ami 
immediately under the knuckles of the 


Fate, far, fat, me, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc, ab'une; f, Sc. fey. 
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stern-timbers. On this board the ship's 
name is sometimes painted. 

ArchLhotclier (jirch-boch'er), n. A chief 
botcher or mender. ‘ ArGlibotcher of a 
psalm or prayer.’ Bp. Corbet. [Ironical.] 

ArchL-hrick (arch^hrikh n. A wedge-shaped 
brick employed in building arches. 

Archbutler (arch-but'16r), n. A chief butler; 
formerly, an officer of the old German Empire 
who presented the cup to the emperor on 
solemn occasions. The office belonged to 
the King of Bohemia. 

Arch-buttress (arch-but'tres), n. In arcft. 
a flying-buttress (which see). 

Archchamberlain (arch-cham'ber-lin), n. 
A chief chamberlain; formerly, an officer 
of the old German Empire, whose office 
■was similar to that of the great chamber- 
lain in England. This office belonged to 
the Elector of Brandenburg. 
Archchancellor (arch-chan'sel-ler), n. A 
chief chancellor; formerly, an officer in 
the old German Empire who presided over 
the secretaries of the court. Under the 
first races of French kings, ■when Germany 
and Italy belonged to them, three arch- 
chancellors were appointed; and this insti- 
tution gave rise to the three archchancellors 
formerly in Germany, who were the Arcli- 
bisliops of Mentz, of Cologne, and of Treves. 

Archchantei* (arch-chant'6r), n. The chief 
chanter or president of the chanters of a 
church. 

Archchemic (flrch-kem'ik), a. Of supreme 
chemical powers. ‘The archchemic sun,’ 
Milton. 

Arohcount(arch-kount'),?^. A chief count; a 
title formerly given to the Count of Flanders 
on accomit of his great riches and power. 

Archdapifer (arch-dap'i-f6r), n. {Arch, 
chief, and L. aapifer, a food-bearer, from 
daps, meat or a feast, and fero, to carry.] 
An officer in the old German Empire, whose 
office was, at the coronation of the emperor, 
to carry the first dish of meat to table on 
horseback. 

ArcMeacou (arch-d§'kn), n. In England, 
an ecclesiastical dignitary, next in rank 
below a bishop, who has jurisdiction either 
over a part of or over the whole diocese. 
He is usually appointed by the bishop, and 
has an authority originally derived from 
the bishop, but now independent of him. 

ArcMeacouate (arch-de'ku-at), n. The 
district over which an archdeacon has 
jurisdiction; an archdeaconry. 

Archdeaconry (arch-de'kn-ri), n. The office, 
jurisdiction, or residence of an archdeacon. 
In England every diocese is divided into 
archdeaconries, and each archdeaconry into 
rural deaneries, and each deanery into 
parishes. 

Archdeaconship (arch-deacn-ship), 71. The 
ofiice of an archdeacon. 

Archdesigner (arch-de-sin'er), n. A chief 
designer. 

It is a little hard when one, probably numbered 
among the archdesi^ners against us, thinks fit to 
come cind charge us with the want of reality in the 
debate, Gladstone. 

Archdiocese (arch-dFo-ses), n. The diocese 
of an archbishop. 

Archdruid (arch-dru'id), n. A chief di’uid, 
or pontiff of the ancient druids. 

Archducal (arch-duk'al), a. Pertaining to an 
archduke. 

In the Austrian assembly of states Vienna has as 
many votes as all the other archditcal towns together. 

Brougham, 

Archduchess (arch-duch'es), 71 . The wife of 
an archduke; a princess of the reigning 
families of Russia and Austria. 

Archduchy (arch-duch'i), 71. The teiTitory 
or rank of an archduke or archduchess. 

Archduke (arch-duk;, n. A prince belong- 
ing to the reigning family of Austria- 
Hungary. 

Archdukedom (arch-duk'dum), n. The ter- 
ritory or dignity of an archduke or arch- 
duchess: archduchy. 

Archealt (ar-ke'al), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
archeus or internal efficient cause of all 
things; as, archeal ideas.— 2. Caused by the 
archeus; as, archeal diseases. See Archeus. 

Archebiosis (ar-ke-bi'o-sis), 71. [Gr. arehe, 
beginning, and bios, life.] The origination 
of living matter from not living; abiogenesis 
(which see). 

Arched (areht), p. and a. 1. Made with an 
arch or curve; covered with an arch; having 
the form of an arch. ‘His arched brows.’ 
Shak.—S. In her. a term, applied to an or- 
dinary, both sides of which are Viow^ed alike 
in the form of an arch. Called also Arch}/.— 
Arched double, having two arches or bends. 


Ajchediacre,t n. An archdeacon. Chaucer, 
Archegonium, Archegoue (ar-ke-go'ni- 
um, ar'ke-gon), 71 . [Gr. archB, beginning, 
and go7ws, offspring.] The pistillidium or 
female organ of cryptogamic plants, having 
the same function as the pistil in the flower- 
ing plants. It is a cellular sac, containing at 
the bottom a cell, analogous to the embryo- 
sac of phsenogamous plants, which is im- 
pregnated by the spermatozooids. From 
this after fertilization the plant is produced. 

Archegony (ar-keg'o-ni), «. [See Arche- 
gonium.] The doctrine of the origin of life; 
specifically, the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation; archebiosis; abiogenesis. 

He (Haeckel) considers that, though the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation (or archegony) has not 
been proved, it is quite possible, and even probable, 
the arguments against it resting on merely negative 
results. Scotsman ne 70 sj>aj>er. 

Archegosaurus (arike-go-sa^rus), n. [Gr. 
archegos, primeval, and sau7vs, a lizard.] 
A fossil reptile of the carboniferous era, hav- 
ing a near alliance to the proteus, iepido- 
siren, and other perennibranchiate reptiles 
of the present day. 

Archelogy (ar-kel'o-ji), n. [Gr. arche, be- 
ginning, first principle, and discourse.] 
The science of, or a treatise on first princi- 
ples. 

Archelogy treats of principles, and should not be 
confounded with arch/sology, which treats of anti- 
quities. Fleming. 

Archemyt (ar'ke-mi), 71 . An alchemical term 
for the transmutation of the imperfect 
metals into the more perfect. 

Archencephala (ar-ken-sefa-Ia), n. pi. [Gr. 
arc/ie, rule, dominion, and e7i7cephalos, brain, ] 
The highest of the primary sub-classes into 
which Owen has subdivided the mammals 
in accordance with the structure of the 
brain, distinguished by the enormous verti- 
cal and posterior development of the cei*e- 
bral over the cerebellar lobes, the former 
completely overlapping the latter as well as 
the olfactory lobes. In this sub-class the 
number of convolutions attains its maxi- 
mum, and there is a corpus callosum. It in- 
cludes the solitary order, family, genus, and 
species, Man. 

Archenemy (firch-en'e-mi), n. A principal 
enemy; specifically, Satan, the grand adver- 
sary of mankind. 

Archeology (ar-ke-ol'o-ji),7i. Same as Arch- 

ceology. 

Archer (arch'6r), n. [Fr. arche7% from arc, 
L. a7'cus, a bow. See Arch. ] 1. One who 
uses a bow; one who is skilled in the use of 
the bow and arrow; a bowman. --2, The 
archer-fish (which see). 

Archeress (arch'6r-es), n. A female archer. 

‘ She, therefore, glorious archeress of heaven. ’ 
Cowper. 

Archer-fish (arch'6r-fish), n. A name given 
to the Toxotes jaculator, a scaly -finned, 



Archer-fish { Toxotes jaculaior). 


acanthopterygian fish, about 6 inches long, 
inhabiting the seas around Java, which has 
the faculty of shooting drops of water to the 
distance of 3 or 4 feet, with sure aim, at in- 
sects, thereby causing them to fall into the 
water, when it seizes and devours them. 
The soft, and even the spiny portion of 
their dorsal fins, are so covered with scales 
as to be scai'cely distinguishable from the 
rest of their body. Called also Barter-fish. 

Archery (arch'6r-i), 7 %. 1. The use of the 
bow and arrow; the practice, art, or skill of 
archers; the art of shooting with a bow and 
arrow. —2. Archers collectively. 

The monarch saw the gambols flag, 

And bade let loose a gallant stag, ... 

That venison free, and Bordeaux wine. 

Might serve the archery to dine. 

Sir W. Scott. 

3. In old law, a service of keeping a bow for 
j the lord’s use, in the defence of his castle. 

1 Arches Court, Court of Arches, w. An 
i English ecclesiastical court, the chief and 
1 most ancient consistory court, belonging to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, for the 
debating of spiritual causes. It is so called 
I from the church in London, known as St. 


Mary le Botv (de arctibus), where it was 
formerly held. The jurisdiction of this court 
extends over the province of Canterbury. 
The judge is called the dean of arches. 

Archetypal (arike-tip-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to an archetype; constituting a model 
or pattern; original. ‘ One archetypal mind. ' 
Cudwo7'tk. 

Among Pkatonists the archetypal world is the world 
as it existed in the idea of God before the creation. 

Goodrich. 

Archetype (arike-tip), 71. [Gr. archetypooi— 
arche, beginning, and typos, form.] I. A 
model or &st form; the original pattern or 
model after which a thing is made, or to 
which it corresponds. 

In the philosophy of Locke the archetypes of our 
ideas are the things really existing out of us, 

Fleming, 

Then it was that the House of Commons, the ar- 
chetype of all the representative assemblies which 
now meet, either in the Old or the New World, held 
its first sittings. Macaulay. 

2. In coming, the stanclai’d weight by 'which 
others are adjusted.— 3. In cdnipar. anat. 
that ideal, original, or fundamental pat- 
tern on which a natural group of animals 
or system of organs is assumed to have 
been constructed; as, the vertebral arche- 
type. 

Archetype-skeleton ( hrike-tip-skel'e-ton), 
n. In anat an ideal skeleton, constructed 
by Professor Owen, and to which the endo- 
skeletons of all the Vertehrata are referred 
as modifications. In this skeleton is ar- 
ranged the succession of vertebral segments 
of those animals, together with their various 
processes, foramina, and appendages. 

Archetypical (ar-ke-tipfik-al), a. Relating 
to an archetype; archetypal. 

Archeus (ar-ke'us), n. , Same as Archoeus. 

Archiater (flr-ki-a'ter), n. [Gr. archos, chief, 
and iat7'os, physician,] Chief physician; a 
term applied on the continent of Europe 
to the first or body physician of princes, and 
to the first physician of some cities; speci- 
fically, in Russia, the first imperial phy- 
sician. 

Archicalt (fir'kik-al), a. Chief; primary. 
‘Principality and archical rule.' Halli- 
well. 

Archidiaconal (ar'ki-di-ak"on-al), a. Per- 
taining to an archdeacon; as, an archidui- 
co7ial visitation. 

Archiepiscopacy (ariki-e-pis^ko-pa-si), n. 
The state or dignity of an archbishop. 

Archiepiscopal (ar'ki-e-pis"k6-pal), a. Be- 
longing to an archbishop ; as, Canterbury is 
an archiepiscopal see. 

Archiepiscopality ( ar'ki-e-pis'ko-pal"i-ti ), 
71. The dignity or state of an archbishop ; 
archiepiscopacy. Fulle7\ 

Archiepiscopate (flr'ki-e-pis"ko-pat),u. The 
office or jurisdiction of an archbishop; an 
arclibishoprio. 

Archierey (ar-ki'e-ri), n. [Rus. arehier&i, 
Gr. archiereus, a high -priest, from prefix 
archi, arch, and hiereus, a priest.] A col- 
lective term for the higher order of ecclesi- 
astics in the Greek Chm-ch in Russia, in- 
cluding metropolitans, archbishops, and 
bishops. PinJcerto7i. 

Archigraphert (ar-kig'ra-f6r),9i. [Gr.arc7io.<f, 
chief, and gi-aplio, to write.] A chief secre- 
tary. 

Archil (ar'kil), n. [Fr. orseille, lorchel—Mtor 
liucellai or Qi'icellari, who about 1300 first 
employed the lichen for dyeing purposes. ] 
A rich violet, mauve, or purple colouring 
matter obtained from certain lichens, espe- 
cially the Roccella 
tmctoria and ii. 
fuciformis, ;giw- 
ing on , rocks' in. the' 
Canary and Oape do 
Verd Islands.,':'' The.: 
lichen is bruised 
between stone's and: 
moistened with 
putrid urine,mi'xed'':’: 
with quicklime or 
other, alkaline .liq-' 
nor. It first takes 
a p-urplisli red col- 
our, and then turns 
to violet. In the 
first', state it is' call-' 
ed.'.'arriii?; 'and in 
the second, lacmus, 
or litmus. . ' Byers : 
rarely use archil by 
itself, on accountof 
its dearness and the 
perishableness of its beauty. They employ 
it to give a bloom to other colours, aspinks> 



Roccellct tinctoria, from 
which archil is obtained. 
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blues, and blacks, but this bloom soon de- 
cays. Archil is xised for colouring: the spirits 
of ' thermometers, and also by cliemists as a 
test for detecting the preseiitxi of an acid. 
■\ithitten also Orahid, Orchil, etc. 
ArcMlocMaa ( iu- - id-lo'ki-an ), «. Pertain- 
ing to Archilochus, the Greek poet. Tn ane. 
pros, the term is used to denote the four 
metrical combinations which ho invented. 
There are three dactylic Archilochian dis- 
tichs. and one iambic Archilochian distich. 
Archllowe (jir^hd-lou), ?i. [D. her, again, 
and [jelag, shot or .share of expenditure at 
an inn. ' Comp. Sc. lawing.] The return 
which one who has been treated in an inn 
or tavern sometimes reckons himself hound 
in honour to make to the company. When 
he calls for his bottle he is said to give his 
archilowe. Also written A rc/u'ZniyA. [Scotch.] 
1 propose that this ; 4 :ood little geirtlcman that seems 
sair forfouijhtcn, as i may say, in this tuilyie, shall 
send for a tass of brandy, and I’ll pay for another by 
way of Sir TV. Scott. 

ArcMlute (archT-lnt), n. Same as ArcA- 
lute. 

ArcMmagus (ar- 
ki'ina'gus),^^. The 
high-priest of the 
Persian Magi, or 
worshippers of 
fire. 

ArcMmandrite 

(ar-ld-nian'drit),'«,. 

[ Gr. archimand- 
rites, from arehi-, 
ciiief, and nian- 
dra, a monastery.] 

In the Greek Ch. 
an abbot or abbot- 
general, wlio has 
the superintend- 
ence of many ab- 
bots and convents. 

In Sicily the ab- 
bots are called ar- 
chimandrites be- 
cause their con- 
vents were origin- 
ally of Greek in- Greek Archimandrite, 
stitutiou, and con- original sketch, 

form to the rules 

of St. Basil, The abbots-geiieral of the United 
Greeks in Poland, Galicia, Transylvania, 
Hungary, and Venice also bear the title. 
ArcMmedean (fir'ki-me-d5"an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Archimedes, or to the screw invented 
by him.— Archimedean ‘propeller, a propel- 
ler consisting of a continuous spiral vane on 
a hollow core running lengthwise of the 
vessel. It is an amplification and extension 
of the mvQvr.— Archimedean screw, an in- 
strument said to have been invented by 
Archimedes to raise •waterto a small height. 
It is formed by winding a flexible tube round 



a cylinder in the form of a screw. When 
the screw is placed in an inclined position, 
as in the accompanying wood-cut, and the 
lower end immersed in water, by causing 
the screw to revolve the water is raised to 
the upper end. Whatever quantity of water j 
first enters the screw immediately descends I 
by its own weight to the lowest point of 
the spiral ; but this point being always 
shifted higher up by the revolution of the 
screw, water or other fluid may thus be 
raised to a limited height. Galled also Water 
Screw and Spiral Pump. — Archimedean 
principle, or principle of A rchirnedes, (a) the 
principle of the equilibrium of the lever, 
namely, that a lever loaded with two weights, 
on opposite sides of the fulcrum, is in equi- 
librium when the weiglits arc inversely pro- 
portional to the length of the arms at whose | 
ends they hang, and that the pressure on i 
the Moriuxi of the lever is then exactly I 
equal to the sum of the two weights. (&) The i 
liydi’ostatical principle, also discovered by j 


Pate, far, fat, f^U; 


Archimedes, that a body immersed in a | 
fluid loses exactly as much of its aveight as ! 
is equal to the weight of the water it dis- 
places. ; i 

Archting (arch'ing), n. The arched portion 
of a structure, i 

Arcliipelagic (ariki-pe-laj"ik), a, Relating , 
to an archipelago. i 

ArcMpelago (ai^-hi-pel'a-go), n. pi. ArcM- ; 
pelagos (ar-ki-peTa-goa). [Gr, arc/mw, chief, i 
and pelagos, the sea.] Originally and spe- ; 
ciflcally, the sea which separates Europe 
from Asia, otherwise called the Egeun Sea, , 
studded with a number of small islands: in | 
a general sense, any body of water inter- 
spersed with many islands; the group of 
islands themselves. 

Architect (ur'ki-tekt), n. [Fr. architrete, 
L. architectus, from Gr, prefix arehi, chief, 
and teJeton, a workman.] 1. A person skilled 
in the art of building; one who understands 
architectm’c, or makes it his occupation to 
form plans and designs of buildings, ami 
superintend the artificers employed.— 2. A 
contriver; a former or maker. ‘Chief archi- 
tect and plotter of these woes,' Shak. 
Architective (ar-ki-tek'tiv), a. Used in 
building; proper for building. 
Architectonic, Architectonical filr'ki-tek- 
ton"ik, ariki-tek-ton"ik-al), a. (Gr, archi- \ 
tekton, an architect,] Pertaining to or 
skilled in architecture; evincing skill in 
designing or constructing. ‘Architectonic 
wisdom.' Boifle. ‘ Geometrical and 
feefommZ artists.’ Sir T. Browne. j 

Architectonics (ariki-tek-ton"iks), n. The I 
science of arclxitecture. | 

Architectort (ariki-tek-ter), m. An archi- | 
tect. I 

Architectress (ardci-tek-tres), n. A female , 
architect Wottoii. [Rare.] | 

Architectural (ar-ki-tek'tur-al), g. Pertain- I 
ing to architecture or the art of building ; | 
according to the rules of architecture. I 
Architecture (itriki-tek-tur), n. [L. a.rchi- I 
tectura, from architectus. See Al-IOHITECT.] I 
1. The ax't or science of building or con- ; 
structing; workmanship; construction. ! 

The formation of the first earth being a piece of ^ 
divine arckitechtre, ascribed to a particular provi- ' 
dence. Bur net. \ 

Specifically — 2. The art of constructing I 
houses, bi’idges, and other buildings for the , 
purposes of civil life — often called cicil i 
architecture; oi‘, iu a still more limited , 
sense, the principles of fine art applied to ' 
building; that branch of the fine arts which i 
has for its object the production of edifices i 
pleasing to a cultivated and ai'tistic taste, 
gi’atifying the feeling of the beautiful. The 
leading styles of architecture have Itcen 
characterized as Egyptian, Indian, Greek, 
Gothic, <fcc. An admixture of styles, chiefly 
of the Classic with Gothic, gave rise in tlie 
middle ages to the Byzantine, Romanesque, 
and Norman, and at a later date to the 
Renaissance, &c. The Greek style was 
divided into three orders, nxainly with re- 
ference to the proportions and ornamenta- 
tion of Us coiimins, named x'espectively the '■ 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; and to these 
the Romans added the Tuscan and Compo- 
site. Each style has various stages, indica- 
tive generally of the age or the country in 
which each modification took its I’ise. 'J'hus 
the Gothic has been divided into the Nor- 
man, the Early English, Decoi’ated, Flam- 
boyant, &c.— Military architecture, the art 
of fortification.— A'u-waZ architecture, the art 
of building ships and other stnxetures use- 
ful in naval warfare. 

Architrave (ai*fiti-trriY), n. [Fr, It. crrcAi- 
trave—pxehyiarchi, cliief, and It. trace, from 
L. trahs, a beam.] In arch, (a) the lower 
division of an entablature, or that part 
which rests immediately on the column. Sec 
Column. (&) The ornamental moulding run- 
ning round the exterior curve of !iu arch, 
(c) The moulded enrichment on the faces of 
the jambs and lintel of a door, wdndow, or 
other opening,— A rcAftmxJe cornice, an en- 
tablature consisting of an ai’chitrave and 
cornice only, the frieze being omitted. 
Archivat (ax'-kx'va), n. pi Archives. 

The Christians were able to make good what they 
asserted by appealing to those records kept in the 
Roman archive. I>r. H. More. 

Archival (arikiv-al or ariid-val), a. Pertain- 
ing to archives or records; contained in 
records. 

Archive fUrTriv), n. [L.L. archivum, a place 
for keeping public records, hence apjfiied to 
the records themselves, from Gr. archeion, 
a government building, from archi, rule, 


tfibe, tub, bull; 



me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; 


government.] i. Arecurtl or<locnniPnt pre- 
served in evidence of somctliing; almost 
alway,s in plural ami .signifying doi-umcuts 
or reconls relating to the rigbh, priviK-ev.s, 

' claims, treaties, constitutions, Aa*,. of a 
famil.v, corporation, o(fmnmnity, ur 

kiiigtioin. *A mo.st unpleasant ttichirr or 
iTgi.ster.’ IJo/land.—o.tTho ebamiter or 
apartment where sueb documi-uts are kep!. 
SvN, Registers, n:cor«ls, diromick'S, muni- 
ments. 

Archivist (.'Ir'kiv-ist or iir'ki-vist), u. Tiio 
keeper of arohivti.s or reeatrds. 

Archivolt (iir'ki-vdit ), a. [Fr. Hrvhiruffr, 
Jt. archivolU/.l I’he areijitravo or tannmen- 
tal band of mouMinu’.s on ilia arofl 

following the contour of the iutr.ido.^. 
Archirnit of a hridgr, Hit; curve linefosmed 
])}' the upper sides of the areli-Aoijtc^ in the 
face the work. 

Archlute farchfliit), vn [A/wo ehief, mel 
lide.] A largt‘ lute, a the/irho, the bass 
string.sof whieh are donhled with an octave 
and the liigher strings with a, uni.vm 
Archly (iircli'Ii), udc. (n an arch maiuier; 
.shrewdly; wittily; jestingly. 

.,lrc}:!v lie liiokoii .ui;‘ -lilv iecn d. S otu 

Arch-ina^ciaa (.areli-jna-jiAdian). n. A 
ehief magician; a great magician. 
Archmarshal (areh-marMatri, n. The grand 
marshal of tiu' «tld German Fmjiire, a iiig- 
nitywhieli belonged to tin* K!t*etorofSa,\oiiV, 
Arch-niockf (;i,rch-m(tk'),n. ITim'lpal nu^ck- 
ery or jerst; the mo.st textreine settOL 
O, ’ti.s the spite of hell, the fiend’s A'.' .'VAxi-. 

Al’Chness (UrclFues), n. 'I'he quality of 
being arch; slyness without malice; t-uiining; 
slirewdncss; waggishuess. ' Mrymass anti 
f/rr// mass’ of humour,' T. Warfioo 
Archon (fir'kou), n. [Gr. archm, si niler.| 
One of theehief magistrates of Atheiischitseu 
to suiKninieml civil and religious i-oma-rus. 
They were nine in mimher; the first was 
propeidy the archon, or utrh'ox eputigums; 
the second was called archon bu,ulcith, or 
king archon; the third puhmarchox, or imii- 
cral of the forces. The * >ther six were ealbal 
thesmothetai, or legislatorB. 

Archonship (Ur'koii-sliip), n. The office of 
an archon, ox* tlie term of Ids office. 
Archontic tar-kon'tik), n. Mecles. one of a 
branch of the Valcntmians, who held that 
the w’orld was not created by God, but by 
angeds called archontc.s. 

Archonts Oir'konts), n. pi [Gr. archon, a 
ruler, from archi I’ule.j One of the great 
groups into which some naturalhjs have 
classified mammals, indmhng man alone, 
ami remarkable fin the extent In w!iie*h ali 
the parts of the physical structure are Hub- 
ordinated to the ininMYse-; of the he;/d, the 
fore-limbs being remen’cd from th»; lucouio- 
tive to the cephalic series; for theonormon.s 
vertical and posterior dcVelupUseut. tin; 
cerebral over the cerebellar hdje.s; for tin) 
number of convolutions of tite bruin; and 
especially for the possessimi of a spiritual 
Jiature. 

Arch-pastor (fireh-paster), n. A chief pas- 
tor. Barrow. 

Arch-philosopher (areh-fi>h,».sVi.fi’rf, n. X 
chief philosopher; an eminent philosopher. 
Booker. 

Arch-pillar {arc'h-pil'lex'), > 1 , A xaain or 
principal pillar; the chief support ‘ A rch- 
‘plllar and ftaindatiiUi of human society.' 
JIarmar. 

Arch-poet (urch-piVet), n. .-V chief i,»r pre- 
eminent poet ‘The title of archipuetn or 
arch-poet.' Pope. 

Arch-politician (iirc*h-pori-ti'Tiian), n. A 
chief orleadingjmhticiun: a great pulitic};m. 
Bacon. 

Arch-prelate (arch-preUat), n. A chief 
prelate. Hooker. 

Arch -presbyter (arch-pres'bii-cr), ». A 
chief presbyter. Ayliffe. 

Arch -presbytery (iirch-prcs'bi-ter-i), n. 
The highest degree <tf i>re.-ihytery; presby- 
tery as claiming supreme ox* sovereign power 
or absolute dominioxi. [Rare.] 
Archpreshytery . , . claiiaing to itielf a lordly 
power and suijcriatendcncy, bntl! wvs and 

pastors, over persons and congve-piUuns nc* v.‘ay 
their own. * MuAn. . 

Arch-priest (ai*ch-prOstO, n. A ehief priest 
‘ Ecclesiastical dignity, wliich included the 
arch -priests. ’ A nl ijfe. 

Arch-primate (hrch-prlmat), n. A ehief 
primate; an iircdi]>isho]) over other areh- 
bishi>ps. ‘ One arch-primate, or ITotcstant 
imixe.’ Milton. 

Arch-prophet (arch-proffot), n. A ehief 
prophet; a gi’oat prophet. T. Warton. 
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ArcR-protestant (arch-prot/es-tant), ?i. A 
leading or eminent Protestant. ‘ These mxh- 
protestants and master ministers of Ger- 
many.’ Stapleton. 

Arch-reTbel (arch-reb'el), n. A chief or pro- 
minent rebel. Milton. 

Arcll-see (areh-se'), n. The see of an arch- 
bishop. Drayton. 

Arch-stone (arch'ston), n. A stone that 
forms an arch. 

Arch-traitor (arch-traT6r), n. A transcend- 
ent traitor ; sometimes applied specifically 
to the devil. Halcewill. 

Arch-treasurer (arch-tre'zhur-er), n. The 
great treasurer of the German Empire, a 
dignity formerly claimed by the Elector of 
Hanover. 

Arch-type (itrclPtip), n. An archetype. 
Garhoright. 

Arch-tyrant (arch-tiT’ant), A chief ty- 
rant. Bp. Hall. 

Arch-vniain (arch-vil'lan), n. A desperate, 
confirmed \'iilam. 

An keeps him company. Shak. 

Arch-villany (arch-villan-i), n. Atrocious 
villany. Beau. & FI. 

Archway ( arclfwa ), n. An entrance or 
passage under an arch. 

Arch-wife (arch- wif'), n. A woman of strong 
masculine character; a hardy masculine 
woman disposed to rule her husband. 

Ye archetuyves, stondeth at defence, 

Sin ye be strong as is a greet cainaille (camel); 

Ne suflereth nat that men yow don offence 

Chaucer. 

Archwise ( firch'wiz ), adjo. In the form of 
an arch. ‘In the fashion of a bow bent 
archxoise.' Ayliffe. 

Archy (iirch'i), a. 1. Pvesembling or having 
arches; arching. 

Beneath the black and archy brows shined forth 
the bright lamps of her eyes. 

Parikeneia Sacra, 1633. 

2. In her. same as Arched, 2. 

Arc-indicator (ark'in-di-kat-6r), %. In hot. 
an apparatus for measuring the develop- 
ment of an internode, that is, the space in- 
tervening between two nodes, or parts of 
the stem from which leaves arise. Sachs. 

Arcitenentt (ar-sit'e-nent), a. [L. arcus, 
a bow, and tenens, holding, t&neo, to hold.] 
Carrying a bow. 

Arcograph (ark'6-graf), n. [L. arcus, a bow, 
and Gr. grapho, to describe. ] An instrument 
for drawing a circular arc without the use 
of a central point; a cyclograph. 

Arctation (firk-ta'shon), n. [L. arctus, tight.] 
Narrowness or constriction in any sense; 
arctitude; in med. unnatural contraction of 
any natural opening, as of the anus ; con- 
stipation from inflammation. 

Arctic (firk'tik), a. [L. arctims; Gr. arJctikos, 
from arctos, a bear, the northern constella- 
tion Ursa Major. ] Pertaining to the north- 
ern constellations called the Great and 
Little Bears; northern; as, the arctic pole, 
circle, region, or sea. The arctic circle is a 
lesser circle parallel to the equator, 23° 28' 
from the north pole. This and the antarc- 
tic circle are called the polar circles, and 
within these lie the frigid zones. — Arctic 
fox, a small species of fox {Canis lagopiis), 
family Oanidre, celebrated for the beauty j 
and fineness of its fur, which is a valuable 1 
article of commerce. It is gray in summer ! 
and wiiite in winter. j 

Arctic (ark'tik), n. The Ai’ctic Ocean. I 

Arctictis (ark-tik'tis), n. [Gr. arktos, a bear, j 
and iktis, a ferret or marten.] A genus of l 
ursine carnivores^ of which the best-known , 
species is A. hintiirong (the binturong of ' 
Borneo, Sumatra, &c. ), of the size of a large 
cat. It is chiefly distingui-shed by its strong ' 
tail, which aids it in climlung trees. 

Arctlidas (firk-ti'i-de), n. pi. [Gr. arktos, a 
bear.] A family of lepidopterous insects 
belonging to the section Heterocera; the 
tiger-moths. The types of the family are 
distinguished by their larvm being very 
thickly clothed with long hairs, wlience they 
have obtained the name of woolly hears. 
They feed upon the external parts of plants, 
and inclose themselves in cocoons when 
about to undergo their transformations. 

Arctitude (iirk'ti-tud), n. Same as Arcta- 
tian. 

ArctiUHl (ark'shi-um), 11. [Gr. arktewn,ivom. 
arktos, a );)ear, f rom its rough prickly flow'ers, 
called burs.] A genus of plants of the nat. 
order Compositaj. There are several spe- 
cies which are troublesome weeds. The 
roots of A. Lappa (the burdock) were sup- 
posed to be aperient, diuretic, and sudorific. 
They have been used as a substitute for 
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sarsaparilla. In Japan the burdock is used 
as a vegetable, and is called Go&o. 
Arctomys (ark'to-mis), n. (Gr. arktos, a 
beai’, and mys, a rat.] A genus of rodent 
animals; the marmots. See Maemot. 
Arctostaphylos (ark-to-stafi-los), ?i. [Gr. 

a bear, and a bunch of 

grapes.] A genus of ericaceous plants nearly 
related to Arbutus, but consisting of two 
species of small procumbent shrubs, both 
natives of Britain. See Beaebbrey. 
Arctotis (ark-toTis), n. [Gr. arktos, a bear, 
and ous, otos, an ear, from the shaggy fruit.] 
A genus of composite plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Several species are 
favourites in the greenhouse from their 
heads of showy orange-coloured flowers. 
Arcturus (ark-tu'rus), 71. [Gr. arktos, a 
bear, and oura, tail.] A fixed star of the 
first magnitude in the constellation of 
Bootes, and thought by some to be the 
nearest to our system of any of the fixed 
stars. It is one of the stars observed to have 
a proper motion. 

Arcuate (ark'u-at), a. [L. arcuatus, bent 
like a bow, from arcus, a bow.] Bent or 
curved in the form of a bow. ‘ Oblique and 
amtafe lines.’ Bacon. 

Arcuatile t (ark'u-a-til), a. Bent or curved. 
Arcuatiou (ark-ti-a'shon), 71. 1. The act of 
bending ; incurvation ; the state of being 
bent; curvity; crookedness.— 2. A method of 
raising trees by layers; that is, by bending 
branches to the ground and covering the 
small shoots with earth; layering (which 
see). 

Arcuature t (firk'u-a-tur), n. The curvature 
of an arch. Bailey. 

Arcubalist (ark'u-bal-ist), n. [L. arcus, a 
bow, and balista, an engine for throwing 
stones. See Aebalist. ] A cross-bow; an 
arbahst (which see). 

It is an historical fact that Richard was killed by 
the French from the shot of an arcubalist. 

T. Warton. 

Arcuhalister (ark'u-bal-ist"er), A cross- 
bowman; one who used the arcubalist. 

King J ohn was espied by a very good arcuhalister, 
who said that he would soon despatch the cruel 
tyrant. Camden, 

ArcuTbus (firk'u-bus), n. Same as Arquebuse. 
Arcus seuilis (ark'us sen-iTis), n. [L.] The 
bow of old age ; an opacity round the mar- 
gin of the cornea occurring in advanced 
age. 

-Ard. The termination of many English 
words, (a) It is the adjective hax'd, G. hart, 
A. SsLX. hea7'd, as in O.H.G. proper names; 
as, Adelhart, very noble ; EeginAart, Reiu- 
haxd, E. Reynard, strong in counsel ; Bern- 
hart, E. Bernard, strong like a bear; Got- 
hart, E. Goddard, strong through God. 
(6)^ It appears to be a Teutonic suffix, signi- 
fying kind, sort, nature, mode of life (G. art, 
kind, species, nature, D. aard), and has the 
force of an augmentative, meaning one who 
naturally is, or who habitually performs, 
what is implied in the root; as, braggart 
(bragga?’d), dotard, drunka»’d, dullard, slug- 
gard, yvizard. In some of these or similar 
words it is probably a modified form of 
the English noun termination -er, there 
being a tendency in Teutonic tongues to add 
a final d or t after a liquid for the sake of 
euphony; thus vulgar E. di’owxid for drown, 
swownd for swoon, scholard forsc/ioZar,Prov. 
E. and Sc. misert and orphaoit for oniser and 
orphan. In a few v/ords -ard appears to 
have a passive force ; as, loppard, polla»'d, 
a tree that is lopped, polled. 

Ardassiue (ar-das'sin), n. [Fr., from ardasse; 
said to be from the district of ArdesAir, in 
Persia.] A very fine sort of Persian silk, 
the finest used in the looms of France. 
Ardea (iir'de-a), 71. [L., a heron.] A genus 
of grallatorial or wading birds, family Ar- 
deidm, consisting of the different species of 
herons, of which our common heron (A. dn- 
I erea) is the type. See Aedeibaj, Heron. 
i Ardeb (ilr'deb), 71. An Egyptian weight and 
; measure equivalent to 226 lbs., or to about 
i 40|- gallons. 

, Ardeidse (ar-de'i-de),n.. pi. A family of gral- 
j latorial or wading birds, including the 
herons (genus Ardea), cranes, storks, bit- 
terns, spoonbill, ibis, Ac. Tlie beak is long, 
thick, and stout, usually with cutting edges 
as well as a point. 

Ardeinse (ar-de-i'ne), n. pi. A sub-family of 
tlie Ardeidse or herons. 

Ardency (ar'den-si), n. [L. ardens, from 
urdco, to biurn. 3 1. Heat. ■ The arde7xey of 
i the sun. ’ Sir P. Herbert. Hence —2. W amith 
1 of passion or affection ; ardom* ; eagerness ; 


as, the ardency of love or zeal. — 3. Naut 
tendency in a vessel to come quickly to the 
wind. 

Ardent (ar'dent), a. [L. ardens, ardentis, 
pp. of ardeo, to burn, to be eager.] 1. Hot; 
buniing; causing a sensation of burning; as, 
ardent spirits ; an ardeait fever.— 2. Having 
the appearance or quality of fire; vehement; 
fierce. 

With flashing fire his arde?it eyes were filled, 
Dryden. 

3. Warm; applied to the passions and affec- 
tions ; vehement ; passionate ; afl’ectionate; 
much engaged ; zealous ; as, arde 7 bt love or 
vows; ardent zeal. — L Naut. applied to a 
ship having a tendency to gripe or come 
quickly to the wind.— Ardmt spiViYs, alco- 
holic drinks, as brandy, whisky, gin, rum, 
(fee. They are all produced by the distilla- 
tion of fermented vegetable jnices contain- 
ing sugar. — Syn. Burning, hot, fiery, in- 
tense, fierce, vehement, eager, zealous, keen, 
fer\1d, fervent, passionate, affectionate. 
Ardently (ar'dent-li), adv. In an ardent 
manner; with warmth ; affectionately; pas- 
sionately. 

Ardentness (ar'dent-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being ardent; ardency. 

Arder (ai-'der), 71. [From root ar, to plough 
or till ; see Arable, and comp. G. art, 
ploughing, Icel. arthr, a plough.] A fallow- 
ing or ploughing of ground. [Obsolete or 
provincial] 

Ardisia (ar-dis'i-a), n. [Gr. ardis, a sharp 
point, from the acute segments of the co- 
rolla.) A genus of tropical plants, nat. order 
Myrsinacese. They are evergreen shrubs, 
with whitish flowers, not infrequent in Eng- 
lish gardens, 

Ardmaer (ard-maF), n. [Gael ax'd, high, 
and ‘inaor, bailiff or steward.] High bailiff 
or steward under the urtfnyA or chief king 
of ancient Scotland. 

Ardor (fir'd6r), n. Same as Ardour. 

Ardour (Sr'der), n. [L. ardor, from ardeo, to 
burn.] 1. Heat in a literal sense ; as, the 
ardour of the sun’s rays. — 2. Warmth or 
heat, as of the passions and affections; eager- 
ness; as, he pursues study with ardour; 
they fought with ardour. [In the following 
passage the word has been understood to 
mean a bright or effulgent spirit, but tliis- 
seems doubtful ; it may mean glory or bril- 
liancy. 

The winged saint . . . from among 
Thousand celestial ardors, where he stood 
Veiled with his gorgeous wings, upspringing light, 
Flew through the midst of heaven. Milton.} 

3. In 77 ied. a feeling of heat or burning. 
Ardrigh, Ardriagh (ffrd-re', ard-re'ach), n. 
[Gael ard, high, righ, king.] In the early 
history of Ireland and Scotland a cliief 
monarch or king. 

Axduityt (ar-du'i-ti), 71. Height; difficulty. 
Blount. 

Arduous (ar'dii-us), a. [L. ardmis; allied to 
Ir. and Gael ard, W. hardd, high.] 1. Steep,, 
and therefore difficult of ascent ; hard to 
climb. 

High in Parnassus' top her sons she show’d, 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod. 

Pope. 

2. Attended with great labour, like the as- 
cending of acclivities; difficult; as, an ar- 
duous employment, task, or enterprise.— 
Ai'd.uous, Difficult, Hard. A7'duous, requir- 
ing extraordinary effort, energy, and perse- 
verance to overcome, and mostly applied to 
a protracted undertaking; hard, requiring: 
less endurance and energy, and more within 
the reach of common powers than arditous, 
but tasking the energies more than difficult; 
difficult, not easy, laborious, but attainable 
or to be accomplished by fair effort or appli- 
cation. Hax'd sometimes applies to passive 
suffering, as a hard lot; arduous emd difficult 
do not. 

It is often dijffladt to control our feelings; it is stiff 
harder to subdue our will ; but it is an arduous un- 
dertaking to control the contending will of others. 

Crabb. 

Arduously (ar'du-us-Ii), adv. In an aiduous 
manner; with laboriousness. 

Arduousness (ar'du-us-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being arduous ; difficulty of 
execution. 

i Ardure t (ar'dur), n,. [L. ardor.] Buniing. 

I ‘ The wicked enchaufing or aTdu7'e of this 

I sinne.’ Chaucer. 

I Ardurous (ar'du-rus), a. Burning; flaming. 

j Lo! further on 

Where flames the ardurous Spirit of Indore. 

j Cary.i 

\ Are (fir). [A. Sax. earon, aron, am, we (you, 

! they) are; Icel erum,\ve are, eru, they are. 

} Are is a northern or Scandinavian form. 


Am 
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the southern form in A. Sax. being shid or 
sindon. The r is changed from s, the root 
being as. See Am.] The present tense 
plural of the verb to be, art being the second 
pers. sing. 

Ar©(arorUr),a flu. area.} The unit of French 
superficial or square measure, containing 
100 .square metres, a little less than 2 square 
perches of 22 feet in the ancient measure, 
or 1076-44 English square feet. 

A-re (a'ra). The note immediately above the 
tonic, ut, in the grave hexachord of Guido’s 
scale of music. 

Area (iVre-a), n. [L. area, a thrashing-floor, 
then any open level piece of land.] 1. Any 
])lain surface within boundaries; as, the 
floor of a room, of a church, or other build- 
ing, or a piece of inclosed ground; the 
space or site on which a building stands. 
Specifically— 2. A yard attached to a house; 
or a space sunk below the general surface of 
the ground Imfore windows in the basement 
story of a building. The doors of the cel- 
lars, kitchen, &c., generally open into this 
passage, which is fenced off from the pave- 
ment by area railmgs, and reached by de- 
scending the area sfcps.—S. In genm. the 
superficial contents of any figure; the sur- 
face included within any given lines; as, the 
areaoi a square or a triangle. -—A In mining, 
a compass of ore allotted to diggers. 
Areadjt Areed,t v.t [A. Sax. aroedian, to 
read, to guess ; arcedan, to counsel ; reed, 
counsel. See Eead, Bede.] 1. To read. 
* Her liardly opened book, which to aread 
is easie.’ John Hall— 2. To declare; to tell; 
to interpret; to explain. 

Arede, good gentle swaine, 

If in the dale below, or on yon plaine, 

Or i.s the village situate in a grove. JV. Browne. 

S. To counsel; to advise; to direct; to teach. 
But mark what I areeei thee now; Avaunt. 

Milion, 

4. To discover; to detect. 

So hard this idole was to be ared, 

That Floriinell herselfe in all men’s vew 
She seem’d to passe. Spenser. 

Areal OVre-al), a. Pertaining to an area; as, 
areal interstices. 

Areare,t Arere, t adv. or a. [See Arrear. ] 
To the rear; backward. 

But grownd he gave, and lightly lept areare. 

Spenser. 

Area-sneaE (a^re-a-snek), n. A thief who 
hirks about areas for the purpose of com- 
mitting depredations on kitchens and cel- 
lars. 

Areca (a-re'ka). m [The Malabar name.] A 
genus of lofty palms with pinnated leaves, 
and a drupe-like fruit inclosed in a fibrous 
rind. A. Catechu is the pinang or betel-nut 
tree of the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, 
and yields the astringent juice catechu. 
A. oleracea is the cabbage-tree or cabbage- 
palm of the West Indies. See Betel-nut, 
Cabbage-tree. 

Arede,t D.t Same as Aread (which see). 
Chaucer. 

Areedt (a-red'), n. Advice; discourse; nar- 
ration. ‘ Fayre areedes of tydinges straunge, 
and of adventui’es rare.’ 82 ^ 0 user. 

AXQQk (a-rek'), adv. In a reeking condition. 

A messenger comes all tzree/c. Swift. 

Arefaction (ar-e-fak'shon), n. [L. arefacio, 
to dry, from area, to be dry, and facio, to 
make.] The act of diying; the state of 
gi'owing dry. Bacon. 

Aretg (ar'e-fi), v.t To dry or make dry. 

‘So doth time or age a^'efy.' Bacon. [Bare.] 
Areise,t ?3.f. To raise. Chaucer. 

Arena (a-re'na), n. [L. arena, originally an 
adjective from areo, to be dry— arcym 
dry earth, sand.] 1, The inclosed space in the 
central part of the Eoman amphitheatres, 
in which took place the combats of gladia- 
tors or wild beasts. It was usually covered 
with sand or sawdust to prevent the gladia- 
tors from slipping, and to absorb the blood, 

2. Fig. the scene or theatre of exertion or 
contest of any kind; as, the arena of debate. 
*Eival politicians contending in the open 
arena of public life.’ Sir G. C. Letves.— 

3. In med. sand or gravel in the kidneys.— 

4. In arch, the middle of a temple or other 
inclosed place. 

Arenaceous (ar-e-na'shus), a. [From L. 
arena, sand.] 1. Sandy; abounding with 
sand; having the properties of sand.— 
2. Composed of grains of sand; granular; 
as, arenaceous limestone. ‘An arenaceous, 
f riabl e substance. ’ W oodicard. 

Arenarioiis (ar-e-na'ri-us), a. Sandy; com- 
posed wholly, or for the greater part, of 
.sand; nSf^arenarious soil 


, Arenation <ar-e-na'shon),?i. In med. a sand- 
bath; a sprinkling of hot sand upon a dis- 
eased person. 

Arendalite (a-ren'dal-it), n. A lime and 
iron epidote from A.rendal, in Norway, con- 
sisting of silica, alumina, iron-peroxide, anti 
lime. See Epidote, 

Areng, Arenga (a-reng', a-reng'ga), n. The 
sago-palm {Saguerus saccharifer). See SA- 
GUERUS. 

Arenicola (ar-en-ik^6-la), n. [L. arena, sand, 
and colo, to inhabit.] A genus of dorsi- 
branchiate annelids, common on our coasts, 
and sought for by fishermen for bait; the 
lobworms, or lugworms. See Lugworm. 
Arenicolida (a-ren'i-kol"i-clu), n. pi. [Are- 
(which see), and Gr. eidos, likeness.] 

A family of dorsibranchiate marine annelids, 
dwelling constantly in the sand, in which 
they burrow to the depth of 12 or IS inches. 
The common Ai’enicola is the type. See 
Arenicola. 

Arenicolite (ar-en-ik'6-lit), 71. The geolo- 
gical name for circular holes or markings, 
seen on some sandstones, and which are 
supposed to have been the burrows of some 
annelid resembling the Arenicola or lug- 
worm, See Arenicola. 

Arenilitict (a-re'ni-lit"ik), a. [L. arena, sand, 
and Gr. lith os, a stone. ] Tertainiug to san d- 
stone; consisting of sandstone; as, arenilitic 
mountains. 

Arenose (a-re'nos), a. Sandy; full of sand. 
Arenulous (a-re'nu-lus), a. Full of fine 
sand. 

Areola (a-re'd-la), pi. Areolse (a-re'o-le), 
[L., dim. of area (which see).] 1. In entom. 
a term applied to the smaller spaces into 
which the wing is divided by the nerviires, 
termed basal, Qniddle, and apical, according 
to their relative positions.— 2. In hot. a term 
sometimes used to designate the meshes of 
cellular tissue or little distinct angular 
spaces on a surface.— 8, In anat. a term ap- 
plied to the interstices between the fibres 
composing organs or vessels, or those which 
exist between lamimc, or betw’een vessels 
interlacing with each 0 tlier. —4. The coloimed 
circle or halo surrounding the nipple or 
surrounding a pustule. 

Areolar (a-re'6-16r), a. Pertaining to an 
areola or to areohe.— A rcoter timie, in hot 
and anat cellular tissue. 

Areolate (a-re'6-lat), a. [See Areola.] 
Characterized by areohe; exhibiting arerdre, 
as the leaves of plants or the recex)tacle 
of composite plants, when the floret.s are 
placed so completely upon its surface that 
many pentagonal areas or spaces are left 
w'hen they drop off. 

Areolation (a-re’6-la"shon), Any small 
space having an areolate character, as the 
spaces bounded l)y the nervures of the wings 
of insects, or by the veins of leaves. 

Areole (arie-ol), n. Same as Areola. 
Areometer (ar-e-om'et-6r), n. [Gr. araios, 
rare, thin, and 'metron, a measure.] An in- 
strument for mea.suring the .specific gravity 
of liquids; a hydrometer. 

Areometric, Areometrical (a-ro'd-met"rik, 
a-re'o-met'''rik-al), a. Pertaining to an areo- 
meter. 

Areometry (ar-e-om'et-ri), n. The measur- 
ing or act of measuring the specific gravity 
of fluids. 

Areopagist, Areopagite (ar-e-op'a-jist, ar- 
e-op'a-jit), n. A member of the Areopagnis 
(which see). Acts xvii. 34. 

Axeopa^tic (ar-e-op'a-jit"ik), a. Pertaining 
to the Areopagus. 

Areopa^s (ar-e-op'a-gus), n. [Gr. Ares, 
the go{r of war, Mars, and pago.s, hill, j A 
sovereign tribunal at Athens, existing from 
the most ancient times, and famous for the 
justice and impartiality of its decisions, so 
called because held on a hill in the city i 
named in honour of Ares or IMars. By a i 
law of Solon no person could be a member 
of this tribunal until he had been archon or 
chief magistrate. This court took cogniz- 
ance of high crimes, impiety, and immoral- 
ity, and watched over the laws and the pub- 
lic treasury. 

Areopagyt (ar-§-op'a-ji), n. An Areopagus 
or tribunal. ‘The . . . Areopagg of hell* 
Sir T. Broxmie, 

Areostyle (a-re'o-stil), n. See Arjeostyle, 
Areosystyle (a-re 'o-sis "til), n. See Ar.eo- 

SYSTYLE. 

Areotic (ar-e-ot'ik), a. [Gr. araios, thin.] 
In 7 ned. attenuating the humours; effica- 
cious in opening the pores. Bailey, 

Areotic (ar-e-otfik), n. A medicine which 
was formerly supposed to attenuate the hii- 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; 


mours or fluids of the body, open the pores, 
and increase per8X>iration; an uttuniiant. 
Arere,t fj.f. [A. Bax. erm'rau. SeeliE.AR.'j 
To rear or raise up. 

Ares (fiTez), n. In the mytlndogy af the no- 
dent Greeks, the god f)f war, iilentified by 
the Homans with Ihoir Mars, anti generally 
so treatetl ]>y the niodta’iis. Bee 'Mams. 

Areson,t r.f. [<>. hr. arralsoncr, to reason, j 
To rea.son witlt; to i-ensure; to arraign, 

Axetalogy (ar-e-tal'o-ji,, a,. Bame as gire- 
tology. 

Ajethnsatar-o-thu'sii). n. [.-I < irerian nymph 
changed into the finmtain .\rethu.'ia, near 
SjTiicu.se.3 A genus of te'cldds, (Marsisting 
of a.single si.it.jcies,vl. hiiihoha, a .small swuia].t 
plant of North. America, with a, Imndsomo 
rosy-purple, sweet-scent e< I il< over. 

Aretology (ar-e-ttd Vj-ji), n. pir, nyrtr, vir- 
tue, and logos, discttur.st*. 1 'rhat part of 
moral pliih/soithy whieh tnenihot" virtue, its 
nature, and the means (ft attaining to it 

AreWjt Arewet (a-rb'X ndr. in a row; in 
regular succession. ‘All her teeth an-iv.' 
Spciuer. 

Arfwedsonite (arf-wud'son-it >, a. [From 
J, A. Arfivedsoii, a Swedish mineralogist of 
the first half of this cent nry . } ferruginou.M 
variety of honiblemh!, composed of siheates 
of iron and soda witli a little alumina and 
lime. 

Argai (ar’gal). ?i. [Bee A kg n,,] rnrefimal 
or crude tartar; a hard eru.st fonned on the 
sides of ve.ssels in which wine lius been kept, 
red or white according to tajhmr of the wine. 
It is an impure bitartrate of potassium. 
Argal is of considerable use among dyers, 
as serving to di.«po.se the stuths to take their 
colours the better. Written also - I ryof, 

Argalt (arigal), m/r. A ludicrous corruption 
of the Latin ergo, therebu'e. Sba/r. 

Argala (ariga-la), n. The Indian nanu* of 
the adjutant-bird (Ciconia J rgala). Bee Ad- 
jutant-bird. 

Argali pir’ga-li), ?i. [The Mongolian name, ] 
A species of wild sheep (Caproris A rgaii or 
Ovis amnion), found on the mountiuiiH of 
Bilieria, Central Asia, and Kamtehatka. It 
is nearly us large as a moderately sized ox, 
being 4 feet high at the shonhiers, and pri>- 
portionately .stout in it.s build. The hijrns 
of a full-grown ai'gali are very nearly 4 feet 
in length' if measured along the curve, and 
at their ba.se are aljout lb inches in circum- 



Argali Arpasil. 


ferenee. They spring from the forcdiend, 
and, after rising upward f< »r a sh« >rt ilistimee, 
they curve boldly downwards till tliov rcarli 
the chin, wiien they recurve upwards and 
come to a point. Tim aivali is gregarious, 
living in small herds. The bearded argaH 
is the aoudad (Ammoiragas tragelapllus). 
(See Aoui).id.) 'The name arpcri/ls also ap- 
plied to the Ilocky Mountain sheap of Ame- 
rica, or laghorn. 

Argand-lamp (arigamblamp), n. 
name of inventor.] A lamp with a circular 
hollow wick, alio wing an outside and inshk* 
current of air, which greatly incrcaBc.s the 
brilliancy of the flame, Invented by AL 
Argand, I7S9 ,— A r(ja.ntl burner, a gas-btimer 
in the form of a indlow cyllmler, admitting 
a current of air through the centre to fadli- 
tate eombustioii, 

ArgeaE (im-je’an), G. [Bee Argo.] Pertain- 
ing to the ship Argo or the cunstclhition of 
the same name. 

Argel, Arghel (arigel), n. [A Byrian name.] 
A plant found in I'pper Egypt and Arabia 
Petnea, the Sokimtemma sirget iiat. order 
Asclepiadacem, used for adulterating Egyp- 
tian senna. 


oil, poun«l; ii, Sc. abwne; y. Be, Uy. 


Fate, far, fat, f^U; 
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Argemone (Hr-je-mo'ne), [L., from Gr. 
argema, a cataract in the eye, from its sup- 
posed medicinal qualities.] A small genus 
of plants, nat. order Papaveracese. The spe- 
cies are all ornamental, and natives of Ame- 
rica. Prom the seeds of A. mexicwm the 
Mexicans obtain an oil very useful to paint- 
ers. The handsomest species is A. grandi- 
jiora, which has large flowers of a pure white 
colour. 

Argent (ar'jent), n. [Fr., from L. argentum, 
silver; allied to Gr. argyros, silver, from 
argos, white; Ir. arg, white, airgiod, silver, 
money; Skr. rajatam, silver, raj, to shine.] 

1. f Silver; in a more general sense, money. 
‘Rafters of ari/e'ai/ Barnfield. ‘To undoe 
the -world tovai'gentj John Taylor. —2. Fig. 
whiteness, like fhat of silver. [Poetical.]'' 

With that she tore her robe apart, and half 
The polished argent of her breast to sight 
Laid bare. Tennyson. 

3. In her. the white colour in coats of arms, 
intended to represent silver, or purity, in- 
nocen ce, beauty , and gentleness : represented 
in engraving by a plain white surface.— -A r- 
gent convptantA ready money. 

Argent (ar'jent), a. Made of silver; resem- 
bling silver; bright like silver; silvery; white. 
‘Commingling 'with her ardent spheres.’ 
Keats. 

Argental (ar-jent''al), a. Pertaining to, 
consisting of, resembling, containing, or 
combined with silver.— mercury, 
native amalgam of silver. 

Argentan (ar'jen-tan), n. An alloy of nickel 
with copper' and zinc; German silver. 
Argentatioa (ar-jen-ta'shon), n. An over- 
laying with silver. 

Argentic (ar-jentlk), a. Relating to or ob- 
tained from silver. 

Argentiferous (ar-jen-tifer-us), a. [L. ar- 
gentum, silver, and /era, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing or containing silver; as, argentiferous 
ore, veins, <fec. 

Argentina (ar-jen-ti'na), n. [L. argentum, 
silver.] A genus of malacopterygious fishes, 
belonging to the salmon family, so named 
from their silvery scales. A.sphyrcena is a 
well-known species, caught in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Argentine (ar'jen-tin), a. Pertaining to, 
resembling, or sounding like silver; silvery; 
argent. ‘ Celestial Dian, goddess argentine . ' 
Shah —Argentine glass, m ornamental glass- 
ware having the sheen of silver. 

Argentine (ar'jen-tin), n. [L. argmhim; sil- 
ver. ] 1. A silvery- white slaty variety of calc- 
spar, containing a little silica with laminse 
usually undulated. It is found in primitive 
rocks and frequently in metallic veins.— 

2. The tetroxide or antimoniate of anti- 
mony.— 3. A name common to the species 
of Argentina (which see). The Sheppy ar- 
gentine of Pennant is Scopelus Pennantii, 
and is sometimes taken on our coasts.— 

4. White metal coated with silver. 
Argentite (ar'jen-tit), w. [L. argentum, sil- 
ver.] Sulphide of silver, a blackish, lead- 
gray mineral, occurring in crystals, in crusts, 
and massive. It is a valuable ore of silver 
found in the crystalline rocks of many coun- 
tries. 

Argentometer (ar-jen-tom'et-er), n. [L. ar- 
imitum, silver, and Gv. 7netron, a measure.] 
A graduated glass tube for ascertaining the 
quantity of silver in a solution by the ad- 
mission of chloride of sodium. 

ArgeEtry (ar'jent-ri), n. [L. argentum, sil- 
ver. See Argent, 'll.] l. Materials formed 
of silver; plate. ‘Pawning his . . . argentry 
and j ewels. ’ Howell. —2. Silvery appearance. 

And there the jjhtterinfif arge^itry 
Ripples and {glances on the confluent streams. 

Sonthey. 

Arghel, n. See Argel. 

Argil (fir'jill/a. [Fr. argile, L. white 

clay, allied to argentum, silver ; Gr. argos, 
-white. Sec Argent, n.] Clay or potter’s 
earth ; sometimes, pure clay or alumina. 
Argillaceous (iir-jil-hVshns), a. [L. argil- 
la ecus.] Partaking of the nature of argil or 
clay; consisting of clay; as, argillaceous 
Argillaceous earth, white clay or 
potter’s earth ; the earth or clay called by 
chemists alumina. — Argillaceous rocks, 
rocks of sedimentary origin, soft in texture, 
deposited for the most part in thin layers : 
clay forms the basis, but with it other sub- 
stances may be a.ssociated, as vegetable 
matter (carbonaceous shale), iron (clayl)and 
ironstone), lime (mfirl), Ac. When the shale 
is tolerably pure it is readily distinguished 
by the peculiar odour it emits when breathed 
on, known as argillaceous odour.— ArpiZto- 


ceous slate or schist, clay-slate, a metamor- 
phic rock which in Scotland is characteristic 
of the Silurian formation. 

Argilliferous (ar-jil-lif 6r-us), a. it. argilla, 
clay, and fero, to produce.] Producing or 
containing clay or argil 

Argillite (ar'jil-lit), n. [See Argil.] Argil- 
laceous schist or slate; clay-slate. See 
Clay-slate. 

Argiilitic (ar-jil-lit'ik), a. Pertaining to ar- 
gillite. 

ArgillO'-arenaceous(ar-jino-ar-e-na"slius), 
a. Consisting of clay and sand. 

Argillo-calcareous (ar-jil'lo-kal-ka'Te-ns), 
a. Consisting of clay and calcareous earth. 

Argillocalcite (ar-jilTo-kaUsit), n. [L. ar- 
gilla, clay, and calx, caleis, lime.] A species 
of calcareous earth with a large" proportion 
of clay; marl 

Argillo-ferrugiuous (ar-jil'lo-fe-riP'jin-us), 
a. Containing clay and iron, as a mineral. 

ArgiUous (ar-jiPlus), a. Consisting of clay; 
partaking of clay; belonging to clay; clayey. 
Sir T. Browne, 

Argive (hr'jiv), a. [L. argims.] Relating 
to Argos, the capital of Argolis in Greece, 
or to its inhabitants. The Argive tribe, 
during the Trojan war, was the most power- 
ful of any in Greece; and hence Argive is 
often used as a generic term, equivalent to 
Grecian or Greek, 

Argive (hr^jiv), n. A native or inhabitant 
of Argos, the capital of Argolis, in Greece ; 
a Greek. 

Argle-bargle (ai-'gl-bhr’gl), v.i. [A kind of 
reduplicated form of argue.] To contend in 
tedious and fractious argument; to bandy 
backwards an d forwards ; to haggle. [Scotch. ] 

Argo (hr'go), n. [Gr.] 1. In Greek myth, the 
name of the ship which carried Jason and 
his fifty-four companions to Colchis in quest 
of the golden fleece.— 2, In astron. a constel- 
lation. See Argo-Navis. 

Argoil, t n. [ See Argil. ] Potter’s-clay. 
Chaucer. 

Argol (ar'gol), n. Same as Argal. 

Argolett (ar'gol-et), n, [O.Fr.] A light 
horseman. 

Take a cornet of our horse, 

As many argolets, and armed pikes, 

And with our carriage march away before. 

Peek. 

Argolic (ar-gol'ik), a. Belonging to Argolis, 
a territory or dis-trict of Peloponnesus, be- 
tween Arcadia and the iEgean Sea ; as, the 
A r,goZ'ic Gulf. 

Argonaut (arigo-no,t), n. [Gr. Argd, Jason’s 
ship, and nautes, a sailor.] 1. One of the 
persons who, according to the Old Greek 
legend, sailed to Colchis with Jason, in the 
ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece.— 
2. One of the molluscous animals belonging 
to the genus Argonauta, family Argonau- 
tidaj. and class Cephalopoda or cuttle-fishes, 
more especially the Argonauta Argo (com- 
mon argonaut, paper-nautilus, or paper- 



which sits in it with the respiratory tube or 
‘funnel ’ turned towards the carina or ‘ keel. ' 
This famed mollusc swims only by ejecting 
water from its fmmel, and it can crawl in a 
reversed position, carrying its shell over its 
back like a snail The account of its float- 
ing on the surface of the sea, with its sail- 
shaped arms extended to catch the bi’eeze, 
and with the six other arms as oars, is a 
mere poetic fable. The argonaut, or paper- 
nautilus, must be carefully distinguished 
from the peaiiy-nautilus or nautilus pi'oper 
(Nautilus Pompilius), which belongs to a 
different division t)f th e cuttle-fishes .namely, 
the tetrabranchiate or four-gilled. 

Argonauta (lir-go-ua'ta), n. A genus of cut- 
tle-fishes to w-hich the argonauts belong. 
See Argonaut. 

Argonautic (ar-go-na'Mk), a. Pertaining to 
the Argonauts, or to their voyage to Colchis; 
as, the Argomwiic story. 

Argonautldss (ar-g6-na‘'ti-de), n. pi. The 
family of cephalopodous molluscs, order Te- 
trabranchiata, wdiich contains the argonaut, 
paper-sailor, or paper-nautilus. See Argo- 
naut. 

Argo-Navis (arigo-na'vis), n. In astron. the 
southern constellation of the Ship, contain- 
ing 9 clusters, 3 nebulaj, 13 double and 540 
single stars, of wdiich about 64 are visible. 

Argosy (af 'go-si), n, [Among the older 
forms of the word are 7'agosie, ragusye, the 
origin being the famous seaport liagusa; 
lit. a ship of Ragusa.] A large inerchauD- 
mau or vessel of war, [Poetical] 

There where your argosies with portly sail, 

Like signiors and rich burghers oa the flood, . . . 

Do over-peer the petty traffickers. Shak, 

Argot ( S-rigot or ar-go n. [ Fr. ] Tli e con- 
ventional slang of thieves and vagabonds, 
invented for the purpose of disguise and 
concealment; cant; slang. 

Argot is formed ... by the adoption of foreign 
words, by the absolute suppression of grammar, by 
grotesque tropes, ivild catachresis, and allegorical 
metonymy. Farrar. 

Arguable ( firigu-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
argued; admitting argument. 

Argue (arigu), v.i. pret. & pp. argued; ppr. 
arguing. [L. argm, to show, argue, to make 
clear.] 1. To invent and offer reasons to 
support or overthrow a proposition, opinion, 
or measure; to use arguments; to reason; 

‘ as, A argues in favour of a measure, B 
argM(36' against it. 

YQtlargttenol 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
heart or hope. Milton. 

2. To contend in argument; to dispute: fol- 
lowed by with; as, you may argue with your 
friend a week without convincing him. 

For even though vanquished, he could argue still. 

Goldsmith. 

— Argue, Dispute, Debate. Argue is to de- 
fend one’s self, or to exhibit reasons or 
proofs in favour of some assertion or prin- 
ciple. Dispute is to call in question or deny 
the statements or arguments of an opposing 
party. Debate is to interchange arguments 
in a somew'hat formal manner, as in a pub- 
lic assembly.— S yn. To reason, evince, dis- 
cuss, debate, expostulate, remonstrate. 

Argue (arii?u), v.t. 1. To debate or discuss ; 
to treat by reasoning; as, the counsel argwec7 
the cause before the supreme court ; the 
cause was well argued. —2. To prove or 
evince ; to manifest by inference or deduc- 
tion, or to show reasons for ; as, the order 
visible in the universe argues a divine cause. 

These were words 
As meted by the measure of liiuiself 
Arguing boundless forbearance. Tenitysou. 

3. To persuade by argument or reasons. 

It is a sort of poetical logic which I would make 
use cf to arg7ce you into a protection of this play. 

Congreve. ■ 

4. t To accuse or charge with. 


ArgonsLUt {Argonauta Argo). 

sailor of the MecUterranean), The genus 
Argonauta belongs to the dibrancliiate or 
two-gilled cuttle-fishes, and is distinguished 
by the females possessing a single-chambered 
external shell, which is not a true mollus- 
cous shell, however, not being secreted by 
the mantle or pallium, but by two of the 
arms which are developed to form mem- 
branous expansions, and ordinarily folded 
round it so as to protect and cover it, the 
shell not being organically connected with 
the body of the animal The males have no 
shell, and are of much smaller size than the 
females. The shell is fragile, translucent, 
and ]3oat-iike in shape ; it serves as the re- 
ceptacle of the ova or eggs of the female. 


I have pleaded gmltv to all expressions of mine 
which can be argued of obscenity, . . , and retract 
them. , Dryden. 

ArgTier..Xai’'gfl-§r), n. One who argues; a 
reasoner; adisputer. 

Argufy (ar'gu-fi), vA. 1. To argue.— 2. To 
1 have weight, as an argument; to import; to 
I signify. [In both uses vulgar.] 

Argufy <ai‘'gu-f5), v.t To argue. [Yulgar.] 
Argument (ar'gu-menfc),n. [L. argumentum, 
proof, evidence, theme, subject-matter, 
from argiio , to argue.] 1. 1 Proof; evidence. 

There is . . . no more palpable argumefit of the 
existence of a Deity. Pay. 

2. The subject of a discourse or writing; art 
abstract or summary of a book or section of 
a book. 

The abstract or argument of the piece is shortly 
as follows. foffrey. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, yo; j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, smg; th, ii/ien; th, il/iin; w, zrig; wh, tt?Mg; zh, azure.— See Key- 
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3. t A theme or su])ject for talk. 

It -would be argument for a week, iaujrhter for a 
month, and a j^ood jest for erer. Shak, 

4. A reason olfcrcd for or apfainsfc a proposi- 

tion, opinion, m* measure ; a reason oft’ered 
in proof to imluce belief or convince the 
Tihiid: followed by /or o3‘ (UjcwiHt; as, he ad- 
duced many anjumenU agaiml the i^roceed- 
ina-.--5. A debate, controversy, or discussion; 
a jirocess of reasuniny:; as, an argument was 
laid before the court, argument all 

the reasons were urged. — G.f Matter for 
question or controversy ; business in hand ; 
something to make one take action. ‘And 
sheathed their swords for lack of argument.’ 
Shale. —1. In logie^ the middle term of a syl- 
logism. —-S. In math, the independent vari- 
able upon whose value that of a function 
depends,-- 9. In antron. the angle or quan- 
tity on which a series of nuinliers in a table 
depends. If, for example, a table of the 
sun's declination were formed correspond- 
ing to every degree, &c., of longitude, so 
that, the longitude being known, the de- 
odination might be found opposite to it, 
then the longitude would be called the 
argument of the declination. 

Argument t (a/gu-ment), v.i To reason; to 
discourse, Goioer. 

Argumenta'ble(iii’'gu-ment-a-bl), a. Admit- 
ting of argument; capable of being argued. 

Axgumental (ar-gu-ment'al), a. Belonging 
to or consisting in argument. 

I am at length recovered from ray argiimental 
delirium. ^<>knso7u 

Argumentation (ar^gu-men-ta"shon), n. 
'The act of inventing or forming reasons, 
making inductions, drawing conclusions, 
and applying them to the case in discussion; 
the operation of inferring propositions, not 
known or admitted as ' true, from facts 
or principles known , admitted, or proved to 
be true; reasoning. 

Argumentation or reasoning is that operation of 
the inhiri whereby we infer one thing, that is, one 
proposition, from two or more propositions premised, 
ti^atts. 

Argumentative (dr-gu-ment'a-tiv), a. l. Con- 
sisting of argument; containing a process of 
reasoning; fis, an discourse. 

2. Showing reasons for. 

Another thing argumentatwe of Providence is, &c. 

Ray. 

3. Addicted to argument ; as, an argiimen- 
tatim WTiter; he is very argumentative. 

Argumentatively (ar-gu-ment'a-ti v-li), adr. 
In an argumentative manner. 

Argumeiitativeness(ar-gu-ment'a-tiv-nes}, 

n. Quality of being argumentative. 

Argumeutize i (iir'gu-ment-iz), v.i. To ar- 
gue; to debate; to reason. ‘ Argumentizing 
philosophy,’ Mannyngham. 

Argumentum (ar-gu-ment'um), n. [L.] An 
argument . — ArgumenUmi ad hominem, an 
argument whicli presses a man with conse- 
quences drawm from his own principles and 
concessions, or his own conduct. 
mentum ad verecundiam, an .address to 
our modesty; an argument drawn from the 
sentiments of some wise, great, or good 
men whose authority we reverence and 
scarcely dare o^po&o.—Jirgmnentttm ad ig- 
norantiam., the employment of some logical 
fallacy towards persons likely to be deceived 
by it. 

Argus (iir'gus), n, [Gr, Argosy from eirgos, 
bright— his eyes being ever open and blight} 



Argus Phe.asant (Aigus gigafiieus). 


1. A fabulous being of antiquity, said to 
have had a hundred eyes, placed by Juno to 


guard lo. Hence— 2. Any watchful person; 
as, he is a very Argm in watchfulness. — 
3. The Argus Qiga7itovs, family Bhasianidm, 
a large, beautiful, and very singular s]jtecies 
of pheasant, found native in the sonth-ea^t 
of Asia, more especially in Sumatra and 
some of the other i.slands. The males mea- 
sure from 5 to 6 feet from the tip of the 
beak to the extremity of the tail, wiiicii 
has two greatly elongated central feathers. 
The plumage is exceedingly beautiful, the 
secondary (luills the wings, which are 
longer than the primary feathers, Ijcing 
each adorned with a series of ocellated or 
eye-like spots of brilliant metallic hues. 
The general body plumage is brown. When 
divested of its plumage the bird is not much 
larger tha,n a barn-door fowl, and Is the 
only species of the genus Argus. Called 
also xirgus Pheasant. 

Argus-eyed {iir'gus-id), a. Vigilant; wateli- 
f 111; extremely observant. See Augus. 

Argus-shell (ai'^gus-shel), n. A species of 
porcelain -shell, beautifully variegated with 
spots, resembling in some measiire a pea- 
cock’s tall. 

Argutationt (iir-gu-ta'shon), n. [See Ar- 
gute.] Cavil; over-refinement in arguing; 
quibble ; subtlety. ‘ Ifrivolous argutatims. ’ 
Bp. Bail. 

Argute (ar-gutO, a. [L. argutus, sharp, sulitle, 
sagacious.] l.t Sharp; shrill, Johnson. 

2. Subtle ; ingenious ; sagacious ; slirewd. 
‘The active preacher, the restless mission- 
ary, the argute schoolman. ’ 31 ilma n. 

I will have him, continued ray father, . . . vigilant, 
acute, argute, inventive. Ste>'m. 

Argutely (ar-gut'li); adv. In a sharp or 
subtle manner ; sagaciously ; shrewdly. 
Sterne. 

Arguteness <ar-guthies), n. Acuteness; 
wittiness; sagacity; shrewdness. 

This (Seneca) tickles you by starts with his ar- 
guteness, that (Plutarch) pleases yoii for continuance 
with his propriety, Dryden, 

Arhizous < a-ri'zus ), a. [ Gr. «, priv. , and 
rhim, a root.] Destitute of a root : applied 
to parasitical plants which have no root, 
but adhere to other plants by any part of 
their surface, and derive their nourishment 
from them. 

Aria (a'ri-a), n. [It. aria, from L. aer, the 
air.] A song; an air; a tune. 

Arian (a'ri-an), a. Pertaining to Arius or to 
his doctrines. 

Arian (aTi-an), n. One w'ho adheres to the 
doctrines of Arius, who held Christ to be a 
created being inferior to God the Father in 
nature and dignity, though the first and 
noidest of all created beings; and also that 
the Holy Spirit is not God, but created by 
the power of the Son. Arius, who ivas a 
priest of Alexandria, promulgated his doc- 
trines in the early part of the fourth century. 
They were authoritatively condemned by 
the Council of Jliee in S25. 

Arianism (a'ri-an-izm), n. The doctrines of 
tlie Ariaiis. 

Arianize (a'ri-an-iz), v. i. To admit the tenets 
of the Arians; as, an Ai'ianizhig sect of 
Christians. 

Arianize (ahi-an-iz), y. t To render conform- 
able to Arianism; to convert to Arianism. 

Aricine (ar'i-sin), n, [From Arica, the name 
of a place in Peru where the bark ivas dis- 
covered. ] An alkaloid discovered in 18*2'.) by 
Pelletier and Coriol in a bark resemlding in 
many of its properties the Cinchona jlava. 
See Cusco-CHiNA. 

Arid(ariid), a. [L. aridus, dry, from area, to 
be dry. ] Dry ; exhausted <jf moisture ; parched 
with heat; as, an arid waste. 

Fountains arc never so fresh, and vegetation never 
so glorious, as when you stumble upon them in some 
oasis after wandering over an arid wilderness. 

Rdtn. RezK 

Aridas (ariid-as), n. A kind of taft'eta from 
the East Indies, made of thread from certain 
plants. 

Aridity, Aridness (a-ridT-ti, ariid-nes), n. 
1. The state of being arid; drynes.s; want 
of moisture.— 2. Fig. want of interest; dry- 
ness. 

He was ordered to read all the objectionable parts, 
... in all their logical aridity. Mitman. 

3. Want of unction or tenderness ; insensi- 
bility. 

Strike my soul with lively .apprehensions of thy 
e-xceliences, to bear up ray spirit under the greatest 
and dejections. Norris. 

Aridness (airid-nes), n. Aridity. 

Arierban (arii-^sr-baii). Same as xirriere- 
han. 


Aries (a'ri-ez), n. [L. nr ion. n rum, { I, The 
Itam, a northern cwnstoilntiun uf J.’.d star.-., 
of which fifty are vi.sildc. It i.s tlm tir.sf of 
the .dgttri in tlmzf tdhn*. whichilit' -mi 

eutm^at the vornal oiiuiiiox, ab-mt {hu ;’1-t 
of March. 'I'hc isoiiit iu Aro^s i.n that 
where llie eijuator euts the- “cbjd.i'' lit the 
aseending luide. and from viliieh the right 
asca.'iision.s (if ht-avi.miy hodit'sarf- r<‘<’k*.nfd 
on the c<iUat(H', and Iht-ir hmgitutji's npmi 
tlie eciiptie. Owing ttilht; picfa-'-dun «d‘ihe 
eiiuinoxes the sign .Arh;.-; lei Iineiei' (-(iriv- 
spends with fhe eoii-itdlathm Xvlv-, 
it (lid 2000 year.' ago. I lie |>r.*r't'nl .'-len i-r 
in the constel lat i<.( u I ‘isces. --2,1 he bath -r ing- 
rani of the ancients. 

Alrietatet faTi-et-at), r./. [i.. arhif,. imiu 
arias.] T<» butt, as a ram. JuIntfimK 
ArietatiOnt (aTt-ct-;?''>hmi), n. L Tht-act -4’ 
blitting, as a ram; tlu'- .act of irafierin-; v. ith 
the aries or liattering-ram. '-nrdimmt e do 
oxeecd all ariafnlioh.s and anejtmt iuven- 
ii(m,--.’ lUic<ni. — 'l. 'i‘hu ad of ,-trikiiia (U- 
centliding. Glanrille. (Itare. } 

Arietta, A/iette (a-iv-d 'ta, a -ri-id/). « [ft., 
dim. of aria (which .-le).] A short smtv; an 
air, or little air, 

.She lirtMeacd to Lesvech llidr allcuti'iu r.ntn .‘i mib' 
t;iry ar.rtte. .n? iT. S. ,tt. 

Aright (a-rit'), adv. [Ihdi.v a, rnnl riald: A 
Siiii. nriht.gariht.YiAdNM'vAa 1 I lt]ddl>- 
in a rigid way tir form; without, luidako er 
crime. 

If thou would;, t vitov fair M.-irnsf urirht. 

Go visit it by the pale mocraligbt. Atr A : 

2. I'o or towards the right, illarc,] 

The afiVighteri fueraen scatter from hi*. 

arigMt, aleft. , Soutgey, ■ . 

Aril, Arillus (aril, a-rilTus), n. [L.L. nnlhn, 
from L. area, to be dry, because it fabs off 
when dry,] fn some plants, as in the nut- 
meg, an extra covering of tin; s*-* d, out hide 
of the true seed-coats, jirocciMUng from the 
placenta, partially investing the seed, and 
falling <tff .spontaneously: by some cullers 
called Calgptm. It i.s cither stu’f.'ulcnt or 
cartilaginous; coloure(,l, tdastie, rough, ta* 
knotted. 

Ariliate (a-riFUit), «. Eelatiiig to j <r h irincd 
like an arillibs. 

Arillated Arilled (a-riFlat-ed, ar'ihl), a. 
Furnished with an aril, as tin; fiaiit of the 
spindle-true. 

Arillode (u-ririOd), «. In hd. a false aril, 
an extra covering of the sued dcvdopi.'d fnuu 
itself ami not from the plact-ni.-t. 

Arimafi (UTi-nian). Hue An in m a n. 
Ariolation,t (ar'i-o-hY'’.';hoii-, il- arhdu.' 

or hariiAuii, a .soothsayer. | A .“ 0 (dhsu>ing; a 
foretelling. * Arioiatifu}. soi)t}r'<’ay]ng. and 
such ohlhpie idolatrie.s,’ r^ir 'I\ Brmr/U‘ 
Sitdled also TJarlolaiion. 

Ariose (ur1-ds), a. [From I »;har,ic- 

terized by melody as distinguished from 
harmony. [liaru. ] 

Meiultilsbohn wrmt'» the In ;*mv of If.irdel; 
vocal liiulody iiuiot his furte; tlie Inn-rkst of In, .urs 
is harmonic. ' ftxr.tjui'trgRt'v. 

Arioso (u-re-G'sd). [It, front aria, air.] In 
mvsic, iu the manner of an air, astNuuradis- 
tinguished from rccitativt-: the word n used 
esj.ecialiy with reference to pu'ci-,-. In uhieh 
aredtiitive passage is treated more in the 
smooth and meiodiou.'s style of an air than in 
the ordinary .stjk* of n-ci! alive. In /extra- 
mental musk, arhi.-io demitt^K in a sn.-xtaim-ii 
vocal style. Pretlxed to an air it deiioti's a 
susttamal cdabonite style, appr* (priate to the 
great air.s of the opera. 

Arise (a-rir/), r.i. pret, arnsL; pp. arista; jipr. 
arising. iPrellK a, and rist ; A, .'•^ax. arhan. 
to arise. Fee ItlsE.j 1. 'I'tf uM-eiid, mount 
up, or move to a higher place; ns. vapour.-i 
arise from humid places. —2 To appear from 
below the horizon; as, the.sunorastmw/W.vc.s- 
or rlsn*. Hence— 3. To appear, ast (Muina into 
being or as enttring on a nuv i-pherc of 
activity; to become viHiblc, sensible, (^r oper- 
ative; to spring up; to start int(( aeti^ai. 

yVlivnct; heavy peweculion sh.'iK 

Oil all who hi the worship pei'-'.cvere 

Of spirit and of truth. .i/iitm. 

For the mighty wind arises roaring heawarrt, ami 
Igu. 7eH?}yum. 

4. To get out of bed; to leavtt a placi* or 
state of rest; Ur leave a sitting or lying po.s- 
turc. 

Thoii the king vt-ry early in the nuirniiig. 

T (an. vi. IQ. 

5. To revive from death; to leave tlie grave; 
to awake from leth.argy. 

Many bodies of the saints which slept arojee. 

Mat. XXI ii. 

0. To begin sedition, insurrection, or mutiny; 


Fate, Mr, fat, f^il; me, met, h6r; pine, pjn; note, not, move; tube, tub, Iqill; 


oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abune; y, Se. fey. 
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to invade, assault, or begin hostility; fol- : 
lowed by against; as, the men arose or rose 
against their officers. 

■\\'hen he arose against me I caught him by his 
beard. i Sara. xvii. 35. 

Arise t (a-riz'), n. Uising, ‘Upon the ame 
or descent of the stars.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Arista (a-ris'ta), n. [L.] In hot. awm; the 
long pointed beard or bristle-like process 
which issues from the glume of some grasses. 
It is of different kinds, as naked, feathered, 
straight, geniculated, recurved, twisted, &>c. 
Aristarch (ar'is-fark), n. [^rom Aristarchus, 
an ancient critic distinguished for severity.] 
A severe critic. ‘The aristarch Johnson.’ 
Sir W. Scott. 

Aristarcliian (a-ris-tar'ki-an), a. Like the 
ancient critic Aristarchus; severely critical. 
Aristarchy t (ar'is-tar-ki), n. Severe criti- 
cism like that of the ancient critic Aristar- 
chus. [ILare.] 

Howbeit, the ground on which I would build his 
chief praise (to" some of the Aristarchy and sour 
censures of these days) requires, first, an apology. 

Sir jT. Harington. 

..Aristate (a-risTat), a. [L. arisfaftts, from 
arista, an awn.] Awned; having a pointed 
beard-like process like that of barley. 
■Aristocracy (ar-is-tok'ra-si), n. [Gr. aristo- 
kratki, rule of the best or of the best-born, 
aristocratic government-a-mtos, best, and 
kratco, to hold sway or govern. ] 1. 1 Govern- 
ment by the best men in the state j a govern- 
ing body composed of the best men in the 
state. 

He (Periander) reckoned that popular estate the 
best, which came nearest to an aristocracy or regi- 
ment of wise and noble senate. Holland. 

2. A form of government in which the su- 
preme power is vested in those members of 
the state who are distinguished by their 
rank and opulence: when there is only a 
small number of rulers, the goveninient is 
called an oligarchy. 

The aHsiocracy of Venice hath admitted so many 
abuses . . . that the period of its duration seems to 
approach. S 7 (nft. 

3. The nobility or chief persons in a state. 
Between the aristocracy and the working people 

had sprung up a middle class, agricultural and com- 
mercial. Macaulay. 

Aristocrat (jxr'is-to-krat or a-ris'to-krat), n. 

1. A member of the aristocracy or men of 
rank in a community; hence, a person of 
haughty and overbearing temper and man- 
ners. ‘ A born aristocrat.’ B. B. Browning. 

2. One who favours an aristocracy; one who 
is a friend to an aristocratical form of go- 
vernment. 

Aristocratic, Aristocratical (a-ris'to- 
krat'Tk, a-ris'to-krat"ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to aristocracy or the rule of aristocrats; con- 
sisting in or pertaining to the nile of nobles 
or principal men; as, an aristocratic consti- 
tution; an aristocratic government. — 2, Per- 
taining to the nobility or men of rank; re- 
sembling in manners or sharing the feelings 
of the aristocracy or higher classes in a 
community ; as, aristocratic pride ; aristo- 
cratic in sentiment. 

Aristocratically (a-ris'to-krat"ik-al-li), adv. 
In an aristocratical manner. 
Aristocraticaliiess(a-ris'to-krat'Tk-aI-nes), 
n. The quality of being aristocratical. 
Aristocratism (a-ris'to-krat-izm or ar-is- 
tokT*at-izni), n. 1. The condition of belong- 
ing to an aristocracy; support of or belief in 
an aristocracy or privileged class; aristo- 
cratic tendency.— 2. The aristocracy collec- 
tively. [Pare.] 

Aristocratism rolls in its carriage, while patriotism 
cannot trail its cannon. Carlyle. 

Aristocratize (ar-is-tok'rat-iz), v. t. To ren- 
der aristocratic. Quart Rev. [Eare.] 
Aristocraty t (ar-is-tok'ra-ti), n. Same as 
Aristocracy. Burton. 

Aristo-democracy ( a-ris'tp-de-mok"ra-si ), 
n. A form of government composed of nobles 
and the commonalty; a government com- 
posed of aristocratic and democratic ele- 
ments combined. 

AristolocMa (a-risTo-io"ki-a),w.. [Gr. arfefos, 
be.st, and locheia, childbirth, because plants 
of this genus were supposed to promote the 
locMal discharges after childbirth. ] A genus 
of gynandrous plants, nat. order Aristolo- 
chiaeeie, with remarkable flowers, and re- 
quiring the aid of insects to produce fertil- 
ization. The flowers are bent in the middle, 
and lined with hairs pointed downwards. 
The plants are chiefly climbers, and the 
large striking flowers are of a dingy hue. 
They are cultivated in hothouses. Por re- 
puted medical <iualities of the species see 
ARISTOLOGHIACEiE. 


: AristolocMacese (a-ris'to-l6'ki-a"se-e), 71. 
pi The birth wort tribe of plants, a nat. 
order of dicotyledonous monochlainydeous 
plants, with an inferior 3- 6 -celled fruit, 
with numerous ovules, small embryo, and 
copious albumen. The species principally 
inhabit the hotter parts of the world, and 
are in many cases used medicinally on ac- 
count of their tonic and stimulating pro- 
perties, and some of them, as the Aiistolo- 
cliia Serpentaria, or Virginian snake-root, 
are reputed remedies for the bite of venom- 
ous serpents, as also for various kinds of 
fever. The genus AristolocMa has emmen- 
agogic qualities, especially the European 
species A. rotunda, A. lo7iga,md A. Clema- 
titis. A. hracteata IB used in India as an 
anthelminthic ; A. odoratmmia, a West In- 
dian species, is a valuable bitter and alexi- 
pharmic. A. cmyztfatfefc (snake-killing birth- ; 
wort) has its name from its juice stupefying 
serpents and being also an antidote to their | 
bite. Several species of Asarnm are also 
used medicinally, 

Aristology (ar-is-toTo-ji), n. [Gr. aristo7i, a 1 
midday meal, and logos, doctrine.] The 
science of dining. Quart Rev. [A humor- I 
ousword.] I 

Aristophanic (a-ris'to-fan"ik), a. Pertain- i 
ing to the writings or style of Aristophanes 
the comic poet of Athens; shrewd; witty. 
Aristotelia (a-ris'to-tefli-a), w. [After Aris- 
totle, the Greek philosopher.] A genus of 
plants of the nat. order Tiliacese. They are 
shrubs or small trees with opposite or ter- 
nate stalked leaves; the flowers are small 
and white, arranged in axillary fascicles or 
in racemes; the beiTies are roundish, vary- 
ing in colour from pink to black, and in size 
from a small tree to a cherry. The princi- 
pal species is A. Maqui. See Maqui. 
Aristotelian (a-ris'to-te"li-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Aristotle, the celebrated Greek phi- 
losopher, a disciple of Plato, and founder ; 
of the sect of the Peripatetics, who was born 
at Stagira in Macedon about 384 years before 
Christ. The Amfoie ton philosophy is other- 
wise called peripatetic. 

Aristotelian (a-ris'to-te"li-an), n. A fol- 
lower of Aristotle. See Peripatetic. 
Aristotelianism (a-ris'to-te"li-an-izni), n. 
The philosophy or doctrines of Aristotle. 
Aristotelic (a-ris'to-tel'Tk), a. Pertaining 
to Aristotle or to his philosophy. 

Aristnlate (a-ris'tu-lat), a. [L. a^'ista, an 
awn.] In hot having a short beard or awn, 
Aa^j Gray. 

Arithmancy (ariith-man-si or a-rith'man-si), 
71. [Gr. aTuthmoSy number, and 7nanteia, 
divination.] Divination or the foreteUiiig 
of future events by the use or observation 
of numbers. 

Arithmetic (a-rith'met-ik), 91 . [Gr. ai'ith- 
metike, the art of numbering, from arithinos, 
number.] The science of numbers or the 
art of computation by figures or numerals. 
Decimal or co7mno7i arithmetic is that which 
employs ten symbols or digits from 0 to 9 
inclusive, wffiich are usually called the Ara- 
bic numerals, but originated among the 
Hindus, Symbols written to the left of 
the unit’s place indicate tens, hundreds, 
&c. ; those written to the right of the unit’s 
place indicate tenths, hundredths, &c. , and 
whole numbers are separated from frac- 
tional by a point called the decimal point, 
thus, 12 Inst7'umental arithinetic, a 
mode of computing numbers by means of 
some instrument, as the abacus, Napier’s 
bones, &c.~~Political arithmetic, statistics 
relating to the condition of a country, — 
Specious, literal, or universal arithmetic, 
names sometimes given to algebra. 
Arithmetic (ar-ith-met'ik), a. A less com- 
mon form of Arithmetical. 

Arithmetical (ar-ith-met'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to arithmetic; according to the rules or 
methods used in arithmetic,— Aritlimefico.^ 
complement is that %vhich a number wants of 
the next higher power of 10; 3, for example, 
is the arithmetical complement of 7; 50 of 44. 
—Arithmetical complement of a logarithm, 
the sum or number which a logarithm wants 
of 10. —Arithmetical mean, the middle term 
of three quantities in arithmetical progres- 
sion, or half the sum of any two proposed 
nnrabers- —A7'ithmetical progressio7i, a se- 
ries of quantities or numbers increasing or 
decreasing by a common difference, as 1, 3, 
5, 7, &c. See Series. — Arithmetical pro- 
portion, the equality of two arithmetical 
ratios or differences, as in the numbers 12, 
9, 6, where 12 — 9 = 9 - 0. —Arithmetical ratio, 
the difference between any two adjacent 


terms in arithmetical progression.— Arif /t- 
7netical signs, the arbitrary symbols used to 
denote the operations performed on num- 
bers or the relations subsisting between 
them; as, 4-, =, t^c. 

Arithmetically (ar-ith-met'ik-al-li), adv. 
According to the rules, principles, or method 
of arithmetic. 

Arithmetician (a-ritlrime-ti"slian), n. One 
skilled in arithmetic. 

Arithmometer (ar-ith-mom^et-6r), «. [Gr. 
a7'ithmos, a number, and metron, a measure.] 
An instrument for assisting in making 
arithmetical computations. 

Ark (ark), n. [A. Sax, «rc, earc, ere, Goth. 
arka, D, Daii. a7’k, Icel. ork, G. arche, a 
chest, an ark, especially Noah’s ark, all pro- 
bably from L. a7'ca; a chest.] 1. A small 
close vessel, chest, or coffer; as, a meal-arfc 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Forth came Sir Satyrane 

Bearing that precious relick in an arAe. Sfenser. 

2, In Scrip, the repository of the covenant 
or tables of the law, perhaps also of the pot 
of manna and Aaron’s rod. The ark was 
made of shittim-wood, overlaid within and 
without with gold, about 3.^ feet long by 
2| feet high and broad, and over it were 
placed the golden covering or mercy-seat 
and the two cherubim.— The same name is 



Ark, containing the rolls of the Law.— Great 
Synagogue, Aldgate, London. 


given to a repository of the .same kind in 
modern Jewish synagogues.— 3. The large 
floating vessel in which Noah and his family 
were preserved during the deluge; also, the 
vessel of bulrushes in which the infant 
Moses was laid.— 4. A large boat used on 
American rivers to transport produce to 
market. — 5. In zool. a name common to the 
niollusca of the family Area dm. 

Arkansite (ar-kan'sit), n. Same a.B Jimnite. 
Arki (ar'ke), n. Same as Arak. 

Arkite (arkflt), One of the persons who 
w'ere preserved in the ark. Bryant. [Bare.] 
Arkite (ark'it), a. Belonging to the ark. 
Bryant. [Bare.] 

Arkose (ar'kos), n. [Fr. ] A felspatlnc sand- 
stone formed from the disintegration of 
granite, and composed of the materials of 
the parent rock embedded in a matrix of 
siliceous cement. It occurs as a sort of talus 
at the junction of granite with formations 
of different ages. In Sweden it is found 
resembling a coarse sandstone grit. 
Ark-shell (hrkshel), n. A name common 
to the shells of those mollusca belonging to 
the family Arcadoe (which see). 
Arle-penny, Arles-penny (arFpen-ni, iirlz'- 
pen-ni), 71. Same as Arles. 

Arles (Mz), 71. pi [Probably from L. arrha, 
earnest-money; comp., however, Gael, iar- 
las, earla-s, Ir. ia7ius, earnest-money, which 
may be the original, if not themselves bor- 
rowed.] Earnest-money given in confirma- 
tion of a bargain, contract, or agreement. 
The practice is now almost discontinued 
except ill the case of hiring servants. [Scotch 
and North of England. ] 

Arm (iirm), 71. [A. Sax. arm, earm, Goth. 
arms, Icel. armr, G. Fris. D. Dan. and Sw. 
arm; allied to L. ar^mts, the shoulder where 
it is fitted to the shoulder-blade; Gr. ar77ios. 


ch, riiain; eh, Sc. loc/t; g, fifo; j,job; ii, Fr, to?i; ng, sin^'; th, fAen; th, fMn; w, idg; wh, zr/ag; zh, azure.— See K El. 
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a atting, from ard, to at; Skr. to bring 
one thing to another.] 1. The limb of the 
human body which extends from the shoul- 
der to the liand. In her. the arm is vari- 
ously borne as a charge upon the shield 
and for crest.— -2. Anything formed on the 
type of or resombluig the arm, as fore-legs 
of animals, the bough of a tree, the slender 
parts of a machine projecting from a trunk, 
axis, or fulcrum, as the arum of a lever; 
anything projecting from a main body, as a 
narrow inlet of waters from the sea.— 3. Fig. 
power, might, strength; as, the secular arm. 
In this sense the word is often used in the 
Scrii)ture3. 

To whom is the ar7n of the Lord revealed? 

Is. liii. I. 

—Daggering or stahMng arms, a practice 
once ’observed among gallants of piercing 
their arms with daggers so as to draw blood, 
which they mixed with wine and drank to 
the health of their mistresses. Nares. 

Have I not . . . stuUrd arms, and done all the 
offices of protested gallantry for your sake? 

Marston, 

Armt (arm), v.f. To take by the arm; to 
offer the arm to; to take up in the arms. 

A nn your prize ; 

I know you will not lose hiin. Beau. (&* FI. 

And make him with our pikes and partizans 

A grave. Come, arm him. Shak. 

Ana Oirm), n. [Fr. artm, a Aveapon, from 
L. arma, arms.] 1. Milit. {a) a Aveapon ; in 
this sense most commonly used in the 
plural, and when used in the singular it is 
for the most part rather Avith reference to 
a particular kind of weapon than Avith refer- 
ence to an individual piece. 

We are sending an army of rifles against an army 
of muskets, though the Russian musket is, w'e be- 
lieve, a superior and powerful ann. 

Leaderneruspaper, 

(6) yl. Armour ; coverings for the body in- 
tended as defences against Aveapons of war. 

Look, a prize ! 

Three horses and three goodly .suits of arms. 

And all in charge of whom ? a girl ; set on, 

Tenttyson. 

(c) A branch of the military service, as 
cavalry or artillery; as, the enemy was 
strong in artillery, but Ave were weak in 
that arm. [This use is possibly in part due 
to a figurative use of the other word arm- in 
the sense of a branch of anything. ] Hence— 

2. yl. Deeds or exploits of war; Avar; hostility. 

Arms and the man I sing. Drydeti. 

3. yl. Armorial bearings ; the deA'ices armo- 
rial of a community, office, or family, con- 
sisting of figures and colours borne on 
shields, on banners, &c., as marks of dignity 
and distinction, and, in the case of family 
and feudal arms, descending from father to 
son. Armorial hearings have been classed 
as— (1) Arms of dominion, or the national 
arms home by the sovereign ; (2) of preten- 
sion, quartered by a sovereign to express 
his claim to a foreign kingdom, as those of 
France borne by the kings of England till 
1801; (3) of succession, or feudal amis, arms 
of a lordship or estate, as those of Mar 
quartered by the earls of Derliy; (4) of 
family, borne by all the descendants of the 
first bearer ; (5) of assunvption, arms of a 
captive in war borne by his captor; thus 
the Prince of Wales bears the arms of Bo- 
hemia ; (6) of alliance, as those of a wife 
which a husband impales Avith his oAvn ; 

(7) of office, as of lyon king-at-arms ; (8) of 
community, as of corporations, sees, &c.— 
Canting arms, sometimes called allusive or 
punning arms, and in French armes par- 
lantes, contain charges alluding to the name 
of the bearer ; thus the arms of the family 
of Arundel are six swallows (hirondelles in 
French) argent. Armorial bearings Avere first 
employed hy the Crusaders, and became her- 
editary in families at the close of the tAvelfth 
oentur.y. They took their rise from the 
knights painting their banners each with a 
figure or figures proper to liimself, to enable 
him to be distinguished in battle when clad 
in armour. —4. In law, anything Aviiich a 
man takes in his hand in anger to strike or 
assault another. —5. pi In hot. anything that 
serves as a defence to a plant, as prickles, 
thorns, or spines. — 6. pi In falconry, 
the legs of a hawk from the tliigh to tlie 
foot.— Ai’ms of precision, fireanns rifled, fur- 
nished with scientifically graduated sights, 
accurately prepared l)ullets, and all appli- 
ances calculated to enable them to act 
with great precision, rapidity, and at inucli 
greater distances than the arms which pre- 
ceded them. The Armstrong gun and Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle are examples of arms of pre- 


cimn.~Small arms, mrsm that can be car- 
ried by those Avho use them.— A stand, of 
arms, a complete set of arms for one soldier, 
consisting of a musket, bayonet, cartridge- 
box and belt, with a SAVord.— 2^o he in arms, 
to be in a state of hostility, or of prepara- 
tion for war. 

Sir Edward Courtenay and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates, are in artus. 

—To he under arms, to be armed and in a 
state of readiness for fighting.— To arms! a 
call to persons to take’ up arms for war or 
hostility. —To take (or take up) anus, to 
aiTU for attack or defence. — Bred to arms, 
educated to the profession of a soldier. 
Arm (arm), v.t. [L. anno; Fr. anner; It, 
armare; from L. arma, arms,] 1. To fur- 
nish or equip Avith Aveapons of offence or 
defence; as, to arm the militia 2. To cover 
or provide with whatever Avill add strength, 
force, or security ; as, to arm the hilt of a 
SAVord ; to arm a nian-of-Avar Avith armrjur 
Ijlates. — 3. To funiish Avith means of defence ; 
to prepare for resistance; to fortify. 

ArfTi yourselves likewise with tiie same mind. 

I Pet. iv. I. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 

For I am ar^ned so strong in honesty, 

That they pass by me as the idle wind. Skak. 

4. To fit up ; to furnish Avith the means of 
action or effect ; as, to arm a hook in ang- 
ling; to ann a dressing in surgery.— To 
a magnet, to fit it Avith an armature. See 
Armatueb. 

Arm. (arm), v.L To provide with arms, 
Aveapons, or means of attack or resistance; 
to take arms ; as, the nations arm for Avar. 
‘ ’Tis time to arm.* Shah 
Armada (ar-nnVda), n. [Sp. , an arme<l naval 
force.] k fleet of anned ships; a .squadron. 
The term is usually applied to the Spanish 
fleet, called the Invincible Armada, con- 
sisting of 130 shipsj intended to act against 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
A.B. 1588. 

Armadillo (fir-ma-dillo), n. pi. Armadillos 
(ar-ma-diridz). [Sp., dim. of armado, one 
Avho is armed, so called from its bony 
shell,] An edentate mammal peculiar 
to South America, of the genus I)a.sypus, 
family Dasypodidie, consisting of various spe- 
cies. These animals, with the allied genera 
Chlamyphorus and Orycteropus,form a fam- 
ily intermediate betAveen the sloths and 
ant-eaters, and are characterized by haAing 


2. The munitions of a fort or ship; the num- 
ber and Aveight of all the guns which a shij^ 
of war carries. 

ArmameEtary (ar-ma-ment'a-ri), u. An 
armoury; a magazine or aiveual, Ikn'lt-y. 
[Rare.] 

Armature {'.■irima-tfir), v. [L. urmattim, an 
outfit, armour. { 1. Armour; soun-thing Avorn 
to defend the fjody; hence, ;iiia thing serving 
a.s a defence, a.s the prickle,'- .‘i.nd ;q»juiv of 
]jlant5, and horns of aniiaali, liaAlng 

been conferriid on them for jirotection, 

‘ Others anneol with liard KUelis; others with 
j'U'ickles; others Imving no sueh (irmufnre.’ 
Hay. 

It is renrirkaht; that uuai, ivlio i’, \vilh'. 

reason, is born without 

2.t A body of an.oed tr..tips ‘Ground fit 
: foi- the archers and lidit armafur'. ’ 
i 3. 1 ron framing or intrs eni] fi* »yf >ii i < > .-.tnae jjn 
! on a building, as in sustaining -iender 
1 columns, bohling uj* i'anopio;-,. tV.-. i. A 
I»ic(.*e of iron connecting the. two iiole.s of a 
magnet or eleciro-niagtad, si f ving tf) juain- 
tain the magnetic poAver imdimitti'-.hed 

Axm-baild(arnfihaud), n. A piece of crooked 
iron attached to a rail or stone i.dock, tixed 
against the Avails in )!;tmiek-r(»<nH’'< to retain 
the soldiers’ muskets Avht'ji not ni n.-e, the 
Initt-cnd.s re.sting on the fioor. 

Arm-Cbair (arnTdiarh n. A chair Avith 
arms to support the eHioAv.s, 

Armed (annd), p. and a. 1. Furnished AAdth 
weaimns of otfence or defence; funnshed 
Avith the means of security ; h.'rtitied, in a 
moral sense. —2. In her. applitul to heaHts 
and lards of prey Avhen the h<*ak.s, talons, 
horns, or teeth are of a difi'erent coloin fjojn 
the rest of the body, -—3. in nwgmtmn, 
furnished Avith an unnuture or a "piece of 
iron so as to connect the pokes, as a house- 
shoe magnet, —4, III W. having prickles or 
thorns.— Aroicd ship, a ship Avhh'h i«s taken 
into the service of a govennneut fin* fs parti- 
cular occasion, and armed like? a ship of Avnr 
— Armed at all jadufs, a tenn used for a 
man completely covered with armour ex- 
cepting his face when his Adzor is up. When 
it is clased, he is totally .-Ueathed, ui* arnotn 



Yello^v•footecl Armadillo {Dasypus Eitcoubefi). | 

molar teeth only. The armadillos are I 
covered Avith a hard bony .shell, diA*ide<i into | 
belts, composed of smallseparate plates like 
a coat of mail, flexible everyAvhere except I 
on the forehead, shoulders, and haiinche.s, j 
Avhere it is not movable. The belts are con- ' 
nected by a membrane, AAdiich enables the ; 
animal to roll itself up like a hedgehog, i 
These animals burroAv in the earth, where ■ 
they lie during the daytime, seldom going I 
abroad except at night. They are of differ- 
ent sizes; the largest, Dasypus gigas, Ijeing 
3 feet in length 'Avithout the tail, and the 
smallest only 10 inches. They subsist chiefly 
on fruits and roots; sometimes on insects 
and flesh. "Vnien attacked they roll them- 
selves into a ball, presenting their arinonr 
on all sides to any assailant ; but they are 
inoffensive, and their flesh is esteemed good 
food. Cuvier divides the wdiole genus into 
five small groups, which are principally dis- 
tinguished from each other by the number 
and form of their teeth and claws. 

Armado t (ar-ma'do), n. Same as Armada 
(AA'hich see). ‘ A whole armado of convi cted 
s,aiV Shah 

Armament (firima-ment), n. [L. armamen- 
ta, utensils, tackle, from arnui, arms. ] 1. A 
body of forces equipped for Avar: used of a 
land or naval force. ^Tlie Avhole united 
armmnent of Greece.’ Glover. 

It was necessary for him ... to proceed with his 
twenty men-of-war to the Mediterranean, while his 
superiors, with the rest of the ar7na7nmt, returned 
to the Channel. Macaulay. 



Armed at all points,— From Tower of .Lfadois, ■ ■ ■ 

cap a pie. The engraving shoAvs two views 
of a complete suit of armour made fnv 
Henry Vili, Avlicn a youne man.— 
in jlufe. See under Fi.rTi;.- uen- 
irality, the condition of uihiij'S AAhen u na- 
tion assumes a threatmiing posh ion, and 
maintains an armed force to r* pel any ag- 
j gression on the part of hoUigeiviU uarituis 
I betAA’cen Avhich it is neutral. - -A rtaed ptuce, 
i the condition of a country which in the time 
of peace maintains it.s military esiubflKh- 
.ments on a Avar footing, so as to he ready 
for Avar at any moment.' 

AnneniaE (Ur-mchii-an), a. .Pertrunirig to 
Annenia, a c(U.nitry and formerly u king- 
dom in Asia, dividt.al into Major and Minor. 
The greater Armenia is hoav called Turci^- 
mmiii. — Annenmn bole, a .speclcH of clay 
from Armenia. SeeI{OLE.--'’'Arnicuian,^fotw;, 
a soft blue carbonate of etqiper; also n com- 
mercinl name for lapis-lazuli. 

Armenian (fir-me'iii-an), n. i. A native ot 
Armenia, or the language of the country.— 
2. Fecks, an adherent of the Christian 
i Church of Armcida. 

Armental, t Axmentine t (iir-menfc'al, tr- 
I nrintTn), «. [L, armentalis, from amieMum, 

] a herd.] Belonging to a drove or herd of 
; cattle. Bailey. 


Fate, far, fat, f§ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, liqll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abt^ne; y, Sc. ley. 


ARMBNTOSE 


ARMOTTR 


Annentoset (ar-ment'os), a. 
with cattle. Bailey. 


a circular ligament of the wrist binding 
the tendons of the whole hand. 


Armeria (ar-me'ri-a), n. [L. , a kind of pink, ] ArmiUary (ar'mihla-ri), a. Resembling a 
Agenusofplants, nat. order Plunibaginacea}, bracelet or aiuniila; consisting of rings or 
distinguished from Statice by the hairy styles circles. —A rtnillary sphere, an arrangement 
and capitate flowers; thrift or sea-pink, A. 

a well-known species on our shores 
and on the higher Scottish mountain tops, is 
much used for edgings in gardens. 

Armet (ar'met), n. [Rr.j A helmet used in 




the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies. When worn with the beaver it was 
called armet-yrand; when without, and sup- 
plied with a triple-barred face-guard, it was 
called armet-peUt 

Armful (iirm'fiil), n. As much as the arms 
can hold; what one holds in one’s arms or 
embrace, j 

'Tis not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold 
Lock’t in the heart of earth, can buy away 
This armful from nie, Bemt. FI. 

Arm-gauut (arm'gant), a. An epithet applied 
to ahorse by Shakspere, of disputedmeaning. 
So he (Antony) nodded, 

And soberly did mount an arm~gaunt steed, 

Who neigh d so high that what I ivould have sj^oke 
Was beastly dumb’d by him. Ant. dr Cleo. i. 5. 

A rm-gaimt, a word peculiar to Shakspere, of which 
the meaning has been much disputed. Warburton 
gave the interpretation best suited to the text, worn 
by military service. Nares. 

Arm-grete,! a. As thick as a man’s arm. 
Chaucer. 

Armhole (arm'hol), n. 1. The cavity under 
the shoulder, or the arm-pit. 

Tickling is most in the soles of the feet, and under 
the armholes, and on the sides. The cause is the thin- 
ness of the skin in these parts, joined witli the rareness 
of being touched there. Bacon. 

2. A hole for the arm in a garment. 
Armiferous(ar-mif ^jr-us),«. [L. arma, arms, 
and fero , to bear. ] Bearing anus. 

Armiger (ar'mi-j6r), n. [L., one that hears 
arms— 'ama, arms, and gero, to carry. ] 1. In 
times of chivalry, an armour-bearer to a 
knight; a squire; the second in rank of the 
aspirants to clxivalry or knighthood.— 2. In 
later times, one with a right to armorial 
bearings; an esquire. See Esquire. 
Amigero (ar-mij'er-6), n. [Dative or abla- 
tive of L. armiger. See above.] Latin equi- 
valent of English ‘ esquire.’ 

A gentleman born, master parson ; who writes him- 
self 'Armigero,' in any bill, warrant, quittance, or 
obligation, ‘Armigero.’ Sha.k. 

Armigerous (ar-mij'er-us), «. [L, armiger 
—arma, arms, and gero, to hear,] Bearing 
arms. [Rare.] 

They belonged to the armigerous part of the 
population. ‘ De Quincey. 

Armil (ai’^mil), n. [L. annilla, an armlet, 
from annus, the upper arm.] An armillary 
sphere, or a ring in such a sphere. 
Armilausa (ar-mi-la'sa), oi. [L. Said 
by Isidorus to be contracted for arrni- 

clausa— a fmus, the ^ 

shoulder, and ckm- 

mis, shut in, from ! 

claudere, to shut.] , 

A name of an an- i 

dent garment worn y| \ 

in England and 
on the Continent, 

which probably dif- hi o 1 o\ 

fered in shape at / 9 h I a \ 

different times, i h\\ id 

Meyrick describes [u| ll \| / \ 

it as 'a body gar- \vl \i 1 \\| 

ment the prototype i \ \ | V \ 

of the surcoat/ ! ) \ \ f \ 

One form of it, a N 
kind of short cloak ^ 

^ with a hood, is re- Armilausa, from an illu- 
presented in the mination of 14th century, 
accompanying cut. 

Armilla (ar-niilfia), n. [See Armil.] 1. An 
ainnlet; a circular or spiral ornament worn 
round the upper arm ; also, a bracelet or 
ornament for the wrist, —2. In mack, an 
iron ring, hoop, or brace, in which the 
gudgeons of a wheel move.— 3. In anat 



Armillary Sphere. 

of rings, all circles of one sphere, intended 
to show the relative positions of the prin- 
cipal circles of the heavens. This arrange- 
ment of rings revolves upon its axis within 
a horizon, divided into degrees, and movable 
evei7 way upon a brass supporter. There 
are two sorts of armillary spheres, one with 
the earth and one with the sun in the centre; 
but as the main use of such a contrivance is 
to give an accurate representation of the 
apparent motions of the solar system, the 
former, known as the sphere of Ptolemy, is 
the one mostly used, the latter, the sphere 
of Copernicus, being of little practical value. 

Armillate, Anmllated (hr'mil-lat, ar'mil- 
lat-ed), n. [L. armillatiis. See Armil.] 
Burnished with an armlet or bracelet. 
Bailey. 

Armillet (arimil-let), n. A small annilla or 
armlet. 

Armint (firimin), n. [A. Sax. earm, G. 
arm, miserable, poor.] A beggar; a men- 
dicant. London Prodigal. 

Armined. (hr'mmd), a. In her. ermined. 

Arming (arming), n. 1. The act of furnish- 
ing with arms; as, an extensive arming of 
the people.— 2. t In her. a coat of arms. 

When the Lord Beaumont, who their arfftings knew, 
Their present peril to brave Suffolk shews. Drayton. 

8. Naut. (a) a piece of tallow placed in 
a cavity at the lower end of a sounding 
lead to bring up the sand, mud, &c., of the 
sea-bottom. (&) pi. A kind of boarding- 
nettings. (c) pi. Red dress cloths formerly 
hung fore and aft outside the upper works 
on holidays: still used by foreigners. Smyth. 

Arming-point (arm'ing-point), n. A tie 
holding together parts of a suit of armour. 

Arming-press (arm'ing-pres), n. A screw- 
press with a platen heated by gas-jets, used 
by book-binders in applying gold-leaf to the 
boards of books. 

Arming-sword t (armlng-s6rd), n. A large 
two-handed sword. 

A helmett of proofe shee strait did provide, 

A strong arjnmg-sword shee girt by her side. 

Percy Reliq. 

Arminian (fir-minl-an), n. One of a sect 
or party of Christians, so called from James 
Arminius or Harmensen,a Protestant divine 
of Leyden, Holland, who died in 1609. They 
were called also Remonstrants, from their 
having presented a remonstrance to the 
States-general in 1610. They separated from 
the Calrinists, objecting to their views of pre- 
destination. The Arminian doctrines are— 

(1) Conditional election and reprobation, 
in opposition to absolute predestination. 

(2) Universal redemption, or that the atone- 
ment was made by Christ for all mankind, 
though none but believers can be partakers 
of the benefit. (3) That man, in order to 
exercise true faith, must be regenerated and 
renewed by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
which is the gift of God; but that this grace 
is not irresistible and may be lost, so that 
men may relapse from a state of grace and 
die in their sins. 

The ^ rmintan has entangled the Calvinist, the Cal- 
vinist has entangled the Arminian in a labyrinth of 
contradictions. The advocate of free-will appeals to 
conscience and instinct— to an a priori sense of what 
ought in equity to be. The necessitarian falls back 
upon the experienced reality of facts. Fronde. 

Arminian (Hr-min'i-an), a. Pertaining to 

I Arminius or his principles. 


Arminianism (fir-min'i-an-izm), n. The pe- 
culiar doctrines or tenets of the Arminians. 

Armipotence (ar-mip'd-tens), 7l Power iis 
arms. Johnson. 

Armipotent (ar-mip'6-tent), a. [L. armipo- 
tens, afinipotentis — arma, arms, oxidpotens, 
powerful.] Powerful in arms; mighty in 
battle. 

The manifold linguist and the armifiotent soldi&x. 

Shak. 

Armisonan.t,tArmisononst<ai'-niis'o-imiit^ 
fir-mis'd-nus), a. [L. arma, arms, and sontis,. 
sound.] Sounding or rustling in arms. 
Bailey. 

Armistice (hrimis-tis), n. [L. anna, arms,, 
and term, -stitimn, as in solstitiuni (solstice), 
from sisto, to stand still] A cessation of 
arms for a short time by convention; a truce; 
a temporary suspension of hostilities liy 
agreement of the parties. 

Armless (hrmles), a. Without an arm; hav- 
ing lost an arm or both arms. 

Armless (firmfies), a. Destitute of weapons; 
defenceless, ‘ Spain lying arm less and open. ' 
Howell. 

Armlet (armlet), n. [Dim. of arm.] l. A 
little arm ; as, an armlet of the sea, — 2. A 
piece of protective armour for the arm.— 
3. An ornament for any part of the arm ; a 
bracelet. [Though armlet and bracelet are 
frequently employed as convertible terms, 
yet the armlet worn on the upper arm should 
be distinguished from the bracelet, which 
is an ornament worn on the wrist. In the 
East another feature distinguishes the arm- 
let from the bracelet, the latter being worn 
exclusively by women, and the former only 
by men, with whom it is regarded as one of 
the insignia of sovereign power. The most 




famous existing aimlets are those which 
form part of the Persian regalia, and which 
formerly belonged to the Moguls.] — 4. Part 
of the sleeve of a dress. Trollope. 

Armorer, n. Same as Armourer. 

Armorial (ar-md'ri-al), a. Belonging to ar- 
mour, or to the arms or escutcheon of a 
family. ‘ A rm oHal signs of race and birth.’ 
W ordsworth. —Ann orial bearings. See Abm, 
a weapon, 3. 

Armoric, Armorican (iir-moriik, ar-mor'ik- 
an), a. [Celt, ar, upon, and mo7', the sea; lit. 
maritime.] Pertaining to the north-westeni 
part of Eraiice, formerly called A-ymiorica, 
now Bretagne or Brittany. It is inhabited 
by a Cymric race who emigrated or fled 
from Britain in the fifth and si.xth centuries. 

Armoric (ar-moriik), n. The language of the 
inhabitants of Brittany, one of the Celtic 
dialect.s which ha's- e remained to the present 
times: it is a member of the Cymric group, 
of -which the Welsh, to -which it is closely 
allied, is the only other living member. 
Armorican (ar-mor'ik-an), n. A native of 
Armorica or Brittany. 

Armoristt (arimer-ist), n. One skilled in 
coat-armour or armoury. Bailey. 

Armory. See Armoury. 

Armour (ar'infer), [O.E. armure, O.Pr, 
ann&Lire, Pr. annadura, from L. armatura, 
armour, from arm are, to arm.] 1. Defensive 
arras; any covering worn to jn’otect the 
body in battle; also called Ha^'ness. Metal 
armour was used from the tenth to the 
eighteenth century, and at first consisted of 
a tunic made of iron, rings firmly sewn flat 
upon strong cloth or leather, and called 
mail. The rings were afterwards inter- 
linked one with another so as to forma gar- 
ment of themselves, called ckam-mail. Great 
variety is found in the pattern of the ar- 
mour, and in some cases small pieces of 
metal were used instead of rings, forming 
what is called scale-armour. Other parts, 
consisting of single pieces of metal, called 
plate-armour, weve afterwards added, until 
the w'hole body came to be incased in a 
metal covering. The various forms of ring 
or scale armour were gradually superseded 
by the complete plate-armour, which con- 
tinued to be worn until the introduction of 
firearms and field-artillery rendered it use- 

• less- Armour for distinguished personages 
was often embossed, engraved, and gilded 


eh, c/iain; 6h, Sc. lock; 


h, Pr. ton; ng 


then; th, thin; 


zh, azure. — See Key. 
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in a costly manner. In tbe engravinj^ are 
shown the various parts of a complete suit of 
plate-armour of the fifteenth century. In 
English statutes, armour is u-sed for the 


A, Bascinct. 

B, Jewelled orle round 

the bascinet. 

C, Gorget, or gorgiere of 

plate. 

D, Pauldrons. 

E, Dreabtplate-cuirass. 

F, Rere-braces. 

G, Coudes or elbow- 

plates. 

H, Gauntlets. 

I, Vaiubrace. 

J, Skirt of taces. 

K, Military belt or cin- 
gulum, richly jewel- 
led. 

L, Tuilles ortuillets. 

M, Cuisses. 

N, Genouilleres or knee- 

pieces. 

O, Jainbes, 

p, Spur-straps. 

Q, Sollerets. 

R, Misericorde or dag- 

ger. 

S, Sword, suspended by 

a transverse belt. 


AR.MOUR, from the efligy of Sir Richard Peyton, in 
Tong Church, Shropshire. 

whole apparatus of war, incliuling offensive 
as well as riefen.sive arms. •— 2. The steel or 
iron covering intended as a protection for 
a ship of war,— 3. In magnetism, same as 
Armature, [lEiaxe.]— Coat-armour, the es- 
cutcheon of a person or family, with its 
several charges and other furniture, as mant- 
ling, crest, supporters, motto, &c.-~ Sub- 
marine ftnnour, a water-tight coveiing worn 
by a diver; a dhing-dress. 

Armour-Toearer (ilr'm6r-bar^6r), n. One who 
caiTies the armour of another. 

Armourer (ar'm6r-er), m 1. A maker of 
armour or arms, or one who keeps them in 
repair ; a manufacturer of instruments of 
war. The armourer of a ship has the charge 
of the arms, to see that they are in a condi- 
tion fit for service. In the British anny an 
armourer is attached to each troop of ca- 
valry and to each company of infantry, to 
dean the arms, —2, One who has the care of 
tlie arms and armour of another, as of a 
knight, and who di'esses him in armour. 

Hector was moved ; 

He chid Andromache and struck his armourer. 

Shak. 

Armour-plate (ar'mer-plat), n. An iron 
or steel plate intended to be attached to the 
side of a ship, or the outer wall of a fort, 
with the view of rendering them shot-proof. 
See IROX-CLAD, 

Armour-plated (hr'mer-plat'ed),a. Covered 
or protected by iron plates, as a vessel for 
naval w'arfare; iron-clad. 

Armoury, Armoryr (hrimer-i), n. l. A place 
where arms and instruments of war are 
made or deposited for safe keeping.— 2. Ar- 
mour; arms offensive as well as defensive. 

Celestial armoury, shields, helms, and spears. 

Milton. 

3. An armorial ensign; a crest or heraldic 
emblem. 

Henry Vn. united, by the marri.ige of Elizabeth of 
York, the white rose and the red, the armories of 
two very powerful families. Wotton. 

4. The knowledge of coat-armour; skill in 
heraldry. Burke. —5. A manufactory of 
arms. [United States.] 

Armosieen, Armoziae (ar-mo*2en'), n, [Er. 

sarcenet] A thick, plain, black 

silk. 

Arm-pit (jU-m'pit), n. The hollow place or 
cavity under the shoulder. 

Arm-rack (arm'rak), n. A frame or fitting 
for the stowage of arms. 

Arms, n. pi. See Arm, a weapon, 

Arm’s-end (armz'end), n. The end of the 
arm; a good distance off. Bryden. 

Arm's-lengtli (arnizdength), w. The length 
of the arm.— To keep at afyn's-length, figur- 
atively, to keep off or at a distance; not to 
allow to come into close contact or famili- 
arity.— To work at arm* s- length, to work 
awkwardly or di.sadvantageously. Goodrich. 
Arm's-reacli (armz'rech), n. The reach of 


the arm; the distance to which the arm can j 
reach; as, to be within arm*s-reach. I 

Axmstroag-gUUOirm'strong-gun), n. f After I 
its invenfcoz', Sir William Armstrong.] . 
gun of wrought-iron, constructed princi- 
pally of spirally-coiled foal's, and occa.si(m- , 
ally having an inner tube or core of steel, j 
rifled with numerous shallow groove.s, rang- 
ing from the smallest field-piece to pieces i 
of the highest calibre. The projectile is , 
coated with lead, and in.serted into a chain- ■ 
her behind the bore. This the exi)lo.sion ' 
drives forward, compresising its soft coating ■ 
into the grooves, so as to give it a rotary ■ 
motion, and at the same time obviate •svinti- 
age. The commonest form of the gun is 
lireecli- loading; but muzzle-loading. Arm- 
strong-gmis have also been made, especially 
guns of'iarge calibre. 

Armulet; Car'mu-le't), n. Same as Arndet. 
[liare.] 

Armure (arimllr), n. [Fr,] A twilled fabric 
used for ladies’ dresses, having a cotton warp 
and a woollen woof. 

Army (ar'mi), a. Consisting in arms or 
branches; branching; spreading. 

Though liirge tlie forest’s rnouarcli throws 

His army shade. Burns. 

Army (ilr'mi), n. [Fr. armee, an armed 
force or army, a participial noun from tlie 
verb armor, to arm. See Ai:3t, a wca]ion,] 

1. A collection or body of men arnuMl for 
war, and organized in companie.s, battalimis, 
regiments, brigades, or .similar divisions, 
under proper officers. In general, an army 
in modern times consists of infanti’y and ca- 
valry, with artillery, although the union of 
all is not essential to the constitution <if an 
army.— Standing army, a body of men hired 
and covenanted to serve the state ns sol- 
diers, kept permanently under arms, disci- 
pline, and training, their numlicrs bein.g 
always kept up to a certain standard, 

England, protected by the sea, and rarely engaged 
in warlike operations on the Continent, was not yet 
under the necessity of employing regular troops. 
The si.%teenth century, the seventeenth century 
found her still without a statidMg army. Macatfiay. 

% k great number; a vast multitude. 

The locust, . . . the cankerworm, and the cater- 

F illar, and the palmervvorm, my great army which 
sent among you. Joefii. 25. 

‘ The noble army of martyr.s.’ Common 
Prayer. 

Army-corps (ar'mi-kdr), n. One of the 
largest divisions of an army in the field ; a 
corps d’armde. | 

Army-list (ar'mi-list), n. 1. A piilzlication, 
issued periodically, containing a list of the 
officers in the army, the stations of regi- 
ments, &c.-“2. Fig. the officers whose names 
are recorded in the list. 

They ride and walk with half the army-iist, . . . 
and yet the Miss O’Gradys are Miss O'Gradys still. 

Thackeray, 

Arn (am), The alder-tree, [Scotch.] 
Arnatto (ar-nano), n. See Arnomo. 
Arnaut, Arnaout (ar-noiiU), w. [The native 
name,] A native of Albania; an Albanian. 
Arnee, Arnil (arine), n. One of the numer- 
ous Indian varieties of the buffalo 
arni), remarkable as being the largest ani- 
mal of the ox kind kno^vn. Its horns often 
measure from 4 to 6 feet in length, and 
10 feet between the tips. It is found chiefiy 
in the forests at the base of the Himalayas. 
Arnica (llrini-ka), n. [By some supposed to 
be from Gn arnalcis, a sheep’s skin; from 
the texture of the leaves. ] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Compositse. Tliere are twelve 
species, one of which is found in Central 
Europe, A. montona (the mountain-tolnieco), 
so cjiiled because the whole plant, espe- 
cially the root, possesses a peculiar and ■ 
not pleasant odour, and a nauseous taste. ; 
In every part of the plant there ha.s been ! 
found an acrid resin and a volatile oil, and ! 
in the fioAvers an aci'id bitter principle ; 
called arnicin. The root contains also a j 
considerable quantity of tannin. This plant i 
was at one time admitted into all the British ^ 
phannacopoeias, and in Germany all parts 
of it are still used as a stimulant in low 
fever, while a tincture of it is much em- 
ployed as an external application to wounds 
and bruises, 

Arnicin, Arnicine (arini-sin), a An acrid 
bitter principle in the flowers of Arnica 
montAna, 

Arnoldlst (ar'noM-ist), 71. A disciple of 
Arnold of Brescia, who in the twelfth cen- 
tury preached against the Eomish Church, 
for which he was banished, afterwards, how- 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; 


ever, bein.g permitted in rt-ttine By his 
su]>s(?queut xn‘**ae}iing an In.-iUTiMiiun wa.s 
excited, fur which iie wa,H cniifb-mned and 
(ixecnied. 

Arnot, Arntit Oirinut, itr'mdi, n. jA cur- 
ruptiujjuf I A nmm’ni thcagrcc- 

uijlyfiavuurc.fl farinaceous iniicr- (d itHuinm 
jU’Xuosihn and //. hnihth'uAnii nm ! [dmnnt or 
earth-imt). 'i’he Ihvt of t ho-o ].l;ud - is vny 
common on elcvalni jual gra- pas- 

tures, and the sccomi in nad svirb in ciialky 
fields in the Manli of Bnulaud; pi .‘v arc fed 
031 its tuberose roots in Hcill'ortS-Liiv 
Ariiotto, AnilOttO (ar-noido, .•imnof'lfii, n, 
[Native Stmih Amerie.-m n;tiie. ; i, I'd.m 
Ordkino, a small tree, nai. ordv-i* Id.e'ourti. 
aceie, a native of trojiicai M i4 



Arnotto (Bix't Orciia*! tj. 


extremely common in damaiea and idlmr 
jtiirtsuf the We.d Indies, and Ji.a,- iM-tm in- 
troduced int’o tropical regi-m.', of ItnHdd 
■\Vorld,-™2. The dye vy i?,olouring n.aiter olj. 
tained from the seeds of tlii.- phtnf I’lm 
seeds are euvered Avith a reddisli nv rcddi:4i 
yellow Avaxy puljn Avhieh is tlis-olved <>if in 
water, then dried to the cohriideney of 
putty, and made up in rolls .y foMe^l in 
leaves, or still more dried and made min 
cakes. It is ciniiloyc'd in Knu-L-md ns a dj'o 
for .silken stuife, or a.-> an auxiliary in giving 
a dce-iter shade to the simple yellitw % It u 
employed also as a cedouring ingredient for 
' Initter, clicese. ami chocolate. Balled also 
i slnnotfa, Aiunafto, Ai'uaJtu. 

I Arnut, n. See KNOT. 

I Aroid (arVikl), n. One <.f the Aroith-a? or 
I Araceie. 

; Aroidese (a-roid'G-C-), n. pL ddmu-. 1 

I An order of nionneotyledi ..iiou.s [flarst.-,: r,iune 
; as A racew (Avliich ,see). 

Aroint, v.t See AiirA-XT. 

Aroma (a-rOOnu), n. \Ut. spice, 

sAveet herb.'! 1. An otio’jr arising from 
plants or other sub;-t;tnee,i, more e.-peciuily 
an agreeable ‘H.iot!r; fragr;Uit;e: prThina*; an 
odorous, often j^oiueAvIiut spir'y eiimimtluii 
2. Fig. a characteri.sti*.* itul subtle and in- 
describalde intellectual or morui quality; 
delicate intellectual ifuality; flavour. ‘The 
sul>tle <!f geniu.-:. Sat. iAv. 

Copyright spoils the n.Uive aroniit of tlif {iftpiiljr 
tale. Sir P.'Paliniver 

Aromatic (ar-d-mut'ik), a. 1, Giving out an 
aroma; fragrant; sAveet-.sceiitcd; od«*»rjft’rotiH; 
having an agreealile utlour.— 2. fkanscci by 
ail aroma or fragrant odoiu. • {.lio a rose 
in arornatlc infin.’ Pope.-- Jrmuatie cmi- 
feetinn, a medicine composed of chalk and 
aromatics, a remedy for diarrhma. --/l ro- 
7natic tinvgnr, a very volatile and p«>Averful 
j-ierfume made by adding the essential oil.i 
of lavender, doves, Ac., :ind oftiui camphor, 
to crysitullizalde acetic acid. .It i's a poAvtu'- 
ful excitant in fainting, languor, ami hemi- 
ache. 

Aromatic (ar-6-rnat'ik), n. A plant, drug, 
or medicine whidi yields a fragrant smell, 
and often a Avarm, pungent taste, m sage, 
certain spices and oils, At*. 

Aroniatical (ar-o-mat'lk-al), a. Same its 

Aromatic. 

Aromatite (a-rO^mat-it), n. 1. A bituminous 
stone, in smell and cadour resembling myrrh. 
2, A factitious Avine, containing ' A"arloua 
aromatics. 

Aronaatizatioii (a-rd'mat-!-za"shoii m- arid- 
mat-i-za"shon), n. The act of iznpregmitirig 
or scenting with aroma, or rendering ar<)- 
matic. 

i Aromatize (u-ro'mat-iz or ario-mat-iz), z\t. 

I pret. A pp. anmiaiized; ppi*. aromatizing. 

\ To impregnate Avitli aroma; to infuse an 
I aromatic odour into; to give a .spicy scent 
i or taste to; to render fragrant; to perfume, 
i Unto converted Jew.s no man iniputeth this un* 
I savoury odour, as though aromatized by their con' 
version. Sir T. itnmne, 
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Aromatizer (a-ro'inat-iz»er or ar'o-niat-iz- 
er), n. One who or that which aromatizes; 
that whicli communicates an ai’omatic qua- 
lity. ' Aromatizers to enrich our sallets.* 
Evelyn. 

Aromatoiis (a-r5'rnat-us), a. Containing 
aroma, or an aromatic principle; aromatic. 

Arqph (a'rof), n. [A contraction of L. aroma 
jyhilosophorum, aroma of the philosophers.] 

1. A name by which saffron is sometimes 
calletl— -2. A chemical preparation of Para- 
celsus, as a solvent for the stone. Called 
also Aroph Paracelsi. 

Arose (a-r5z'), pret. & pp. of arise. 

Around (a-roumr), prep. [Prefix a, and 
round. See Round.] 1. About; on all sides; 
encircling; encompassing. '’A lambent flame 
his brows.’ Dryden.—I. From place 
to place ; at random ; as, to travel around 
the country. [United States. ] 

Around (a-round'), adv. 1. In a circle ; on 
every side; as, a dense mist \ny around.-— 

2. From place to place; here and there; 
about ; as, to travel around from city to 
city. [United States. ]~-3. About; near; as, 
he kept standing around till the fight was 
over. [United States.] 

Aroura (a-roii'ra), n. [Gr. aroura, tilled 
land.] An ancient Grecian measure of sur- 
face, containing 21,904 English square feet 
or 9 poles 106*3 feet. 'Written also Arum. 

Arousal (a-rouz'al), n. The act of arousing 
or awakening; the state of being aroused or 
awakened. ‘The arousal and activity of 
our better nature.’ Hare. 

Arouse (a-rouz^, ‘o.t. pret, & pp. aroused; 
ppr. arousing. [Prefix a, with intens. 
force, and rouse (which see).] To excite 
into action that which is at rest ; to stir or 
put in motion or exertion; as, to arouse at- 
tention; to arouse one from sleep; to arouse 
dormant faculties. 

Fantastic \voes arottsed rage in each thought. 

Thomson. 

Syn. To excite, stir up, call forth, awaken, 
animate, rouse. 

Arow (a-roO, adv. [Prefix a, on, in, and rozy.] 
In a row; successively; one after the other, 

Anri twenty rank and rank they rode arow. Dryden. 

Aroynt, ia’Oint (a-roint'), interp [Prov. E. 
Toynt thee, rynt thee, used to a cow which 
is being milked when pressing too close to 
the milker, equivalent to stand off, pro- 
bably from A. Sax. rfjnian, geryman, to 
make room, to give place, from Hmi, room: 
the imperat^/erj^mui/i might become arynth, 
arynt (like emmet, ant).] An interjection 
equivalent to begone I avaunt ! away 1 
‘Arojyni thee, witch.’ Shak. Mrs. Brown- 
ing has made a verb of this interjection. 

‘ Wliiskered cats arointed flee,’ [Rare.] 

Arpeggio (ar-;^ed'je-o), n. [From It. arpa, a 
harp.] The distinct sound of the notes of 
an instrumental chord; the striking the 
notes of a chord in rapid succession, as in 
the manner of touching the harp instead of 
playing them simultaneously, 

Arpeu (aripen), n. Same as Arpent. 

Arpeut (ar-pah), n. [Fr. arpent, J^orm. ar- 
pen. In Domesday it is written arpenmis, 
arpendiis, and arpent. Columella mentions 
that the arepennis was equal to half the 
Roman jugenim. The Latin word was bor- 
rowed from the Gallic.] Formerly, a French 
measure for land, usually containing 100 
square rods or perches, each of 18 feet, 
equal to 40S8 square yards, or five-sixths of 
an English acre. The arpent, however, 
varied in different parts of France. Written 
also Arpen. 

Arpeutator t (ar-pen-ta'ter), n. A measurer 
or surveyor of land. Bouvier. 

Arpine t (ar^pin), n. Same as Arpent (which 
see). ‘ Master of poor ten arpines of land.’ 
Webster. 

Arquated (arRwat-ed), a. Shaped like a 
bow; arcuate. [Rare.] 

Arquebus (arikwe-bus), n. Same as A rguc- 

buse: ' 

Arquebusade (ar'kwe-bus-ad"), n. l. A dis- 
tilled aromatic spirituous liquor applied to 
sprains or ])riiises ; originally invented for 
^vounds inflicted by the arquebuse. 

You will find a letter from my sister to thank you 
for the arqmbusade water which you sent her. 

Chesierjield. 

2. The shot of an arquebuse. 

Arquebuse, Arquebus (ai’'kwe-biis),n. [Fr, 
ariiucbme, a corrupted form of O.Fr. haque- 
hute, from D. Juiakbus or G. hakenlmcJm, a 
gun fired from a rest, from haak, haken, a 
hook, a forked rest, and bus, biichse, a gun 
or barrel. The word appears also in English 
as hagbuf, hackbut. The form arquebuse was 
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assumed probably through imitation of the 
corrupt It. archibuso (borrowed fi*om the 
German word), which arose from a supposed 
connection with areo, a bow.] A hand gun; 
a species of firearm resembling a musket 
anciently used. It was fired from a forked 



Arquebusier of the seventeenth century. 


rest, and sometimes cocked by a wheel, and 
carried a ball that weighed nearly 2 ounces. 
A larger kind, used in fortresses, carried a 
ball of 34 ounces. Spelled also Arquebus, 
Harquebuse, Harquebuss, Haquebut, Hag-^ 
but, &c. 

Arquebusier (arikwe-hus-er"), n. A soldier 
armed with an arquebuse. 

Before leaving the place he was, joined by a body 
of two hundred mounted arqtiebtisiers, wearing his 
own yellow uniform. Prescott. 

Arquerite (arikwe-rit), n. A mineral silver 
amalgam, occurring in small octahedrons 
and arborescent. It contains 86 per cent, 
silver, and is the chief ore of the rich silver 
mines of Arqueros, near Coquimbo, 
Arquifoux (fir-ke-fb), n. [Fr.] A sort of 
lead ore, used to give a green varnish to 
works of potters. See Alquifou. 
Arracacba (fir-ra-ka'cha), n. [The Spanish 
name of several tuberose-rooted plants.] A 
genus of umbelliferous plants, including a 
species of as much importance in the tropi- 
cal parts of America as the parsnip and 
carrot are in Europe. The root of A. escu- 
lenta is divided into several lobes, each of 
which is about the size of a large carrot. 
These are boiled like potatoes, and form a 
staple nutriment in the South American 
provinces. Its flavour resembles that of 
the parsnip, but is finer, and it is said to 
be more prolific and nourishing than the 
potato. 

.^rach (ar'aeh), n. A plant. See Orach. 
Arrack: (ariak), n. [Ar. araq, juice, spirits; 
from araga, to sweat. It is sometimes con- 
tracted into rack.] A spirituous liquor 
manufactured in the East Indies from a 
great variety of substances; specifically, 

(a) a spirituous liquor distilled from fer- 
mented rice. (&) A spirituous liquor dis- 
tilled from the juice of the cocoa-nut and 
other palms, obtained by bleeding the young 
flower-spike. 

Arragonite (aria-gon-it), n. Same as Ara- 

gonite. 

Arraign (a-ran'), v.t. [O.Fr. arraisonner, 
aresner, aregnier, arraigner, aragnier, &c., 
to arraign, to call one to plead— -L. ad, to, 
and ratio, rationis, account, a pleading in a 
suit] 1. In law, (a) to call or set at the bar 
of a court, to plead guilty or not guilty to 
the matter charged in an indictment or in- 
formation. This term is unknown in the 
law of Scotland, except in trials for high 
treason, in which the forms of procedure 
in England and Scotland are the same. 

(b) To set in order; to fit for trial; as, to 
arraign a writ of novel disseisin.— 2. To call 
before the bar of reason or taste ; to call in 
question, for faults, before any tribunal; to 
accuse or charge. 

They will not arraign you for want of knowledge. 

Dryden, 

—Accuse, Charge, Indict, Atraign, Im- 
peach. See under Accuse. —Syn. To accuse, 
impeach, charge, censure. 

Arraign (a-ran'), n. Arraignment; as, the 
clerk of the arraigns. Blackstone. 
Arraigner (a-ran'6r), n.. One who arraigns. 
The only name for the Iconoclasts is the ar- 
of Christianity. Milman. 
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Arraignment (a-ran'ment), n. 1. The act 
of arraigning; the act of calling and setting 
a prisoner before a court to answer to an 
accusation, and to choose his triers, — 2. Ac- 
cusation. 

But this secret aj'raig/imejit of the king did not 
content the unquiet prelate. Milman. 

3. A calling in question for faults ; accusa- 
tion. 

The sixth satire ... seems only an arraignment 
of the whole sex. Dryden. 

Arraimentt (a-ra'ment), n. [See Array.] 
Clothes; garments; raiment. 

Arrand (arirand), r. An old form of Er- 
rand. Iloioell. 

Arrange (a-ranj'), pret. & pp. arranged; 
'giiv. arranging. [Fr. arranger— ar-L. ad, 
and ranger, to set in order, from rang, a 
rank. See Rank.] 1. To put in proper 
order ; to dispose or set out in such a way 
as to be suitable for a purpose intended; to 
give a certain collocation to ; to marshal ; 
as, to arrange troops for battle. '•Arrange 
the board and brim the glasses.' Tennyson. 

2. To adjust; to settle; to come to an agree- 
ment or understanding regarding; as, to 
arrange the terms of a bargain. — 3. In 
music, to adapt or alter so as to fit for beinjg 
performed by other voices or instruments 
than those designed by the composer ; as, 
to arrange an opera for the piano. 

Arrange (a-ran j'), v. i. To make or come to 
terras ; to come to a settlement or agree- 
ment. 

We cannot arrange with our enemy at this con- 
juncture, without abandoning the interest of man- 
kind. Burhe. 

Arrangement (a-ranj'ment), n. l. The act 
of aiTanging or putting in proper order; the 
state of being put in order; disposition in 
suitable form; specifically, in the fine «:rt5,the 
placing together of parts in a manner con- 
formable to the character and aim of the 
work.— 2. That which is disposed in order; 
system of parts disposed in due order. 

The interest of that portion of social arrang'emeni' 
is in the hands of all those who compose it, Burke. 

3. Preparatory measure ; previous disposi- 
tion; jjreparation; as, we have made arrange- 
ments for receiving company. — 4. Final 
settlement; adjustment by agreement ; as, 
the parties have made an arrangenmit be- 
tween themselves concerning their disputes. 
6. In music, (a) the adaptation of a compo- 
sition to voices or instruments for which it 
was not originally written, (6) A piece so 
adapted ; a transcription ; as, an orchestral 
arrangement of a song, an opera, and the 
like. 

Arranger (a-ranj'er), n. One that arranges 
or puts in order. 

Arrant (ar'ant), a. [Wedgwood tliinks there 
can be no doubt that this word is really the 
same as E. arch, roguish, G. arg, bad, L.G. 
argen, arrant, ‘een argen dirjg,’ an arrant 
rogue; if so, arrant would seem to be a soft- 
ened form of argen, with the addition of the 
dental to close the sound of the liquid, as in. 
vulgar English orphant for orphan, drownd 
for droimi, scholard tor scholar. But this 
etymology is by no means certain, and the 
word may be simply another form of errant, 
wandering, and hence vagabond, worthless. ] 

1. Notorious, in a bad sense; thorough; un- 
mitigated; downright; as, an arrant rogue 
or coward. 

I discover an arrant laziness in my soul. Fuller. 

2. t Thorough; earnest, in a good sense. ‘An 
arrant honest woman.’ Burton. 

Arrantly (ar'ant-li), adv. In an arrant man- 
ner; notoriously, in a bad sense; infamously; 
impudently; shamefully. 

Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out as mous- 
ing clokes. Sir R, V Estrange. 

Arras (ar'as), n. [From Arras, the capital 
of the department of Pas-de-Calais, in the 
north of France, where this article was 
manufactured.] Tapestry; hangings, con- 
sisting of woven stuffs ornamented with 
figures. 

I have of yore made many a scrambling meal, 

In corners, behind arrases, on stairs. 

Beau. (Sr FI. 

Arras they prick’d and curtains with their swords. 
And wounded several shutters and some boards. 

Byron. 

Used sometimes as an adjective. ‘ tn Ar- 
thur’s arras hall at Camelot. ’ Tennyson. 
Arras (ar'as), v. t. To hang or furnish with 
arras. Chapman. 

Arras t (arias), n. A kind of powder prob- 
ably made of the root of the orris. Halli- 
well. 

Arrastre (a-ras'tra), n. [Sp.] In gold-min- 
ing, a machine for comminuting ore, one 
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form of which consists of a circular pave- 
ment of stone, about 12 feet in diameter, 
oa which quartz is crushed by two or more 
large stones dragged continually over its 
siu’face by horses or mules. It has been 
superseded to some extent by improved 
forms of grinding mills. 

Arraswise (ar'as-wiz),ad r. 

[Pro)>ably corrupted from 
arriswise. SeeAiUils.] In 
her. a term employed 
when anything of a s<j[uare 
form is placed with one 
corner in front, showing 
the top and. two of the 
sides, in the same way as 
lozenges ure set. 

Arraiightt (a-rat'), pret. 
and pp. of arreach. 

Array (a-ra'), n. [O.Fr. arroy, arroi, arrei, 
armi (Hp. arreo, It. armlo), order, arrange- 
ment, dress— <5t, from L. ad, to, and roi, rai, 
order, arrangement. Roi is from the Teu- 
tonic root seen in E. ready; Sc. redd, redd 
up, to put in proper order; Sw, roda, to 
prepare, reda, order; Dan. rede, G, hereit, 
ready; Goth, raidjan, to arrange,] 1. Regu- 
lar order or arrangement; disposition in 
regular lines ; specifically, disposition of a 
body of men for attack or defence; as, troops 
in battle array, —2. An orderly collection or 
assemblage ; especially, a body of men in 
an imposing order; a body of men in order 
of battle or prepared for battle; hence, mili- 
tary force; soldiery; troops. *A gallant 
array of nobles and cavaliers,’ Prescott. 

What was that mighty array which Elizabeth 
reviewed at Tilbury? Macaulay. 

3. Dress ; garments disposed in order upon 
the person; raiment or apparel. 

Emily ere day 

Arose, and dress’d herself in rich array, Dryden. 

If Situation; circumstances; position. 

Thou stondest yet (quod sche) in swiche array. 

That of thy lyf hastow no sewerte. Chaucer. 

5, In law, (a) the number of persons sum- 
moned to serve upon a jury, (h) The act of 
impannelling a jury ; that is, tlie act of the 
proper officer setting a jury in order for the 
trial of a cause, or calling them man by 
man. (c) The jury irnpannelled. 

Challenges are of two kinds; first, to the array, 
when exception is taken to the whole number impan- 
nelled; and secondly, to the polls, when individual 
jurymen are objected to, y. Fonblanqiie. 

6. Formerly in England, the muster of a 
county for inilitary purposes ; the men so 
mustered; as, a commission of array. ‘ Elect- 
ed to lead the army of his county.’ Kemble. 

Previous to the reign of Henry VIIL, in order to 
protect the kingdom iroin domestic insurrections or 
the prospects ot foreign invasions, it was usual from 
time to time for our prince.s to issue commissions of 
array. IP'harton. 

Array (a-nT), u.t 1. To place or dispose in 
order, as troops for battle. 

The very men who had most loudly professed this 
extravagant loyalty were, in .almost every county in 
England, arrayed against him. Macaulay. 

2. To deck or dress; to a<Iorii with dress: it 
is applied especially to dress of a splendid 
kind. ‘ yiorn by morn array my her sweet 
self.’ Tennyson. 

Array thyself with glory. Job xl, lo. 

a In law, to set (a jury) in order for tlie 
trial of a cause; that is, to call them man 
by man.— 4. To envelop; to wrap. ‘In gelid 
eaves with horrid glooms arrayed.* Judge 
Trumhull.—^Y's.. To arrange, dispose, max*- 
shal, deck, dress, attire, clotlxe. 

Array er (a-ra'er), n. 1. One who arrays.— 
2. In English hist, an officer who had a com- 
mission of an*ay to put the soldiers of a 
county in a condition for military service. 
Arraymeat (a-raffixent), ?i. i. The act of 
amiying.— 2.t That in which one is arrayed; 
raiment. ‘ Sheep clotlxed in soft arrayment. ’ 
Quarles. 

Arre (ar), rA. [From sound.] To snarl. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

A dog is, by nature, fell and quarrelsome, given to 
arre and war upon a very small occasion, Norik. 

Arreach.t ( a-rech'), r.t. [Ar for D. ad, to, 
and reach.] To reach to; to seize; to lay 
hold of. ^ 

Then his ambitious sonnes unto them twayne 

Arrajt^ht'thQ rule. Speuser. 

Arreart (a-rer'), adv. [Fr. arrih'e, behind 
— L. ad, to, and retro, beliind. See Arhiere.] 
Behind; at the hinder pax*t; backwards. 
‘Forst him back recoyle and reele arreare,* 
Spmiser. 

A^eax (a-rei-O, n. 1. The state of being be- 


hindhand; as, his work is sadly in arrear.-^ 

2, That which is beliind in payment, or 
which remains unpaid, though due. It is 
generally used in the plural, as, tixe arrears 
of rent, wages, and taxes, and suppo,ses a 
part of the money already paid. 

For much I dread due payment l.»y the Greeks 
Of yesterday’s arrear. Coioper. 

Arearage (a-rei*'?!]), n. Arrears; any sum of 
money remaining unpaid, after previous | 
payment of a part. ‘The old a-neu rages 
. . . being defrayed.' Howell 
Arrearancet (a-rer'ans), 7i. Same as Ar- 
rear. 

Arrect (a-rekf), a. [Lat. arrectus, raised, 
erect, from arrigo, to raise, to animate or 
encourage— ad, to, and 7'ego, to direct or 
govern.] 1. Erect; erected. —2. Attentive, 

I as a person listening. 

Eager for the event 

Around the beldame all arreci they hang. 

Ahenside. 

Arrect (a-rekt'), r.t. [See the adjective.] 

1. To raise or lift up; to make erect. ‘Hav- 
ing large eans ijei’petxxally exposed and 
arrected.* Swift.— 2.\ To direct. ‘A^weeUng 
my sight towards the zodyake.’ SJcelton.— 

3, t To impute. ‘Therefore he arrecteth no 
blame to them.’ Sir T. More. 

Arrectaryt (a-relc'ta-ri), n. A beam or post 
standing upiaght, as opposed to one which 
is horizontal. ‘ The arrectary or beam of liis 
cross.’ Rp. Hall. 

Arreedt (a-red'), o.f. [SeeAEEAb.] To ad- 
monish; to warn; to advise. 

But mark what I arreed thee now, avaunt ! 

Milton. 

Arrentt (a-rent'fv.t. [Fr. a^renter, to rent. 
See Rent.] To let for a rent. Sir M. Hale. 
Arrentation (a-ren-ta'shon), n. In old Eng- 
lish law, the giving of permission to the 
owner of land in a forest to inclose it with 
a small ditch and low hedge, in considera- 
tion of a yeai-Iy rent. 

ArreptiOE (a-rep'shon), n. [L. arripio, 
to snatch away. See next article.] The act 
of taking away. 

The arreptioH was sudden, yet Elisha sees both 
the chariot and the horses. Bp. Hall. 

Arreptitious (a-rep-tishffis), a. [L.L. ar- 
reptitius, seized in mind, delirious, from L, 
arreptus—ad, and rapio, to snatch, whence 
rapid, rapacious, &c. ] Snatched away ; 
hence, seized or ipossessed ; frantic ; crack- 
brained; mad. ‘Odd, arreptiimis, fr milch 
exti’avagances.* Howell. 

Arreptitioust (a-rep-ti'shus), a. [L. ar for 
ad, and 7'epo, to ci’eep.] Creeping or having 
crept in privily. Bailey. 

Arrest (a-rest'), v.t. [O.Fr. anrester, arester, 
&c. (Fr. arreter), It. and L.L. arrestare, to 
stay back ; L. ad, to, and restare, to remain. 
See Rest.] 1. To stop; to check or hinder the 
motion or action of ; as, to arrest the current 
of a river; to arrest the course of justice. 

Ascribing the caitses of things to secret proprie- 
ties hath arrested and laid asleep all true inquiry. 
Bacon. 

2. To take, seize, or apprehend by virtue of 
a warrant from authority; as, to arrest one 
for debt or for a crime, [Shakspere most 
commonly construes this verb witli of like 
accuse; as, ‘ of capital treason we arrest you 
here.'] 

According to law no Englishman could be arr'e.ifed j 
and detained in confinement merely by the mandate j 
of the .sovereign, Macaulay. ! 

3. To seize and fix; to engage; to secure; to 

catch; as, to arrest the eyes or attention. | 
[Shakspere has ‘to arrest one’s word,’ in I 
the sense of, to keep one to one’s word, to | 
take one at one's word,] ! 

The appearance of such a person in the world, and 
at such a period, ought to arrest the consideration 
of every thinking mind, BuchUiinsier. 

4. f To rest or fix. ‘Arm'i oiir thoughts 
upon the divine mercies.’ Jer. Taylor.— 
6. In Scots law, to attach for behoof of a 
creditor. See xVrrestment. — SvN. To stop, 
delay, detain, check, hinder, upprehejid, 
seize, lay hold of, catch, secure. 

Arrest (a-restb, v.i. To rest. [Rare.] 
Arrest (a-restO, n. 1. The act of stopping 
a moving body; as, ‘ the stop and arrest of 
the air.’ Bacon.— 2. Any seizure or taking 
by power, physical or moral; hinderance; in- 
terruption ; stoppage ; restraint ; as, arrest 
of judgment. 

This fell sergeant Death, 

Is strict in his irw’jf/. Shnk. 

To the rich man, who had promised himself case 
for many years, it was a sad arrcj/ that his soul was 
surprised the first night. Jer.Tayl&r. 

3. In law, the taking or apprehending of a 
person by virtue of a warrant from authority. 
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An arrest is made hy seizing or tonchiitg the 
body, lu civil cases, a put-muj is laid nudor 
arrest for the purjmse of se-<*uriug a debt to 
an individual; and in <'n!niiial or jhushI 
cases, the arrest is made for the i5urposo of 
coni])cl]ing the person ehareed wjth a crime 
or olfcuct3 to appear and .suhmif tn ju.stir**. 
In civil cases arrests eaimwt he legally 
effected, except by virtue of a precept or 
writ issued out of some court, Imf. every 
person has autluaity to arrest criminals. 
Arre.st in civil cases is df two kijids, viz., 
that which takes place before trial, and is 
called arrest on eowao; jo-dcer.s' ; ami that 
which takes place after trial and judgUicnt. 
and i,s called arre.J an fionl j- v,c/ 
re.st in ext'cafion.—i. .V mangy humour du 
the hack jaart of the hijid-log.s of a h>.roe' - 
J/V’c.s't of judgment, in Inir. the .-lading or 
.^topping ('if a juiiuimmt after veoln t, for 
causes a.ssigned. Gonrt.-' have p<(Wrr to ar- 
rest judgment for intrinsic eaimes a]q>ear* 
ing upon the face of the record; aa when 
the duclaratidij varit*s fnan the oiiudnal 
writ; when the verdict ditiers maienaily 
from the pleading.s; or wln-n the case bud 
in the declaratiith is not sufficient in point 
of law’ to found an action upon. The na*- 
tion for this pnri'Mjsc i;s tadhal a nidtidU in 
arrest of jinighient. 

Arrestation'(a-rest-a'.shon), n. 'i’he act of 
arresting; an arrcHt or .seizure, [.hare.] 

Tilt; arn'siafhm of the Enq'li'-,h ia Ff.wce 

was deiaced by the Natioual Ctmvcutir.n. 

H. M. tFmmtm.:e 
Arrestee (a-rest-c’), n. .In SeoU Imr, the 
l>cTson in whose hands an urrestiuent is laid. 
Arrester, Arrestor (a-rcster, a-rcsi'<u*j, n. 

1. One who arrests. — 2. In SeMs law, the 
person at whose instance an arrest is Jtmde. 

Arrestment (a-re.stTnent), n. 1. The act of 
arresting or stopping; uhstructiou; stop- 
page. 

Tilt; first effect is thcf!-a',*,io:;.sofrbe 
spinal cord. SerB. €nri..tii.en, 

2, In Scots law, (a) a process l(y which a 
creditor may attach ximney oj’ nidvahlo pro- 
perty which a third party holds for hchmd 
of his debtor. It bears a general resem- 
blance to foreign attachment by the custom 
<jf London. In IbTO an act was pus.'svd for 
Scotland which pi’toides that*uil.v that 

of tlie weekly wages of lafjouivVh, and of 
work-peo]de generally, wliich ir^ in exe.csi of 
20s. is liable to arrestment U>v dcln. Bee 
A’rr.trnMLXT. {b)'rhc anv.st ordetenti^m 
of a (nlniinal till he find cautiun or surely 
to .stand trial, or tlic sueiirlng cd’ a tieblor 
until he pays; the debt or givt:s sccniHy fnr 
its payment. 

Arret hi-ra or a-ret'), n. [Fr. urrir. ! 1. The 
(leei.sidn < f a court, tril umd, or cimned; a 
decree pnblisiu'd; the edict of a siwvjviyn 
prince: a French term, and ap, plied parti- 
eiihirly to the judgments ami deci.’^imis 
courts and trihiinuis in France.— *2. An ar- 
rest; a seizure by legal autlau'ity. 

Arret t (a-x’etO, e.t. i. To assign; to nlbd. 
‘_Thcchayge which God doth tint** me* arret.* 
Spenser.— 2. JiiScvtslaw, to impute; ns, * no 
hdly euxx be arreted to one under age.’ 
Cowell. 

Arrette,t r.t [Fr. arreter, l.>adju.st.] 1. 'I'o 
reckon, value, m’ e.stimate.—g, 'I’o lay to the 
charge; to impute. ' lie that arn-tti th uimn 
God, or hlameth Go*] of the thing of which 
he is hiimsolf guilty.’ Chaino r, 

ArrhLfie (aFa), n.pL [L.] Anciently, ear- 
iicst'inohey on hetrothmenl. Jn Sods law, 
earnest; used in evidence of a completed 
bargain. Bets ARLES. 

Arrliaphostic (ar-ra-fosHik), a. fGr. «r- 
raphos, .scamkss.s— a, priv,, and ruptein, tii 
sew'. I Seamless. Ckatr. 1 Rare. | 

Arrliythmy(ar-ritliTni}, n. [Gr. urrythuda, 
from a, priv,, and rythuios, rhythm, j Want 
of rhythm, [Rare.] 

Arriage (arTj), n. [Prol i.ahly from L. L. aria, a 
field, apiece of land, L. area, an area.] In 
Scots law, an indefinite servi(*ept*rf«»rn)ed by 
horses, fonnerly demandabh; frtun ttmants, 
but now abolisheil; used chieily in the 
phrase arriage and carriage. 

Arride t (a-i-nl'), v. t. 1 L. a rrldeo>.Mfd, t < >, and 
rfdco, to laugh. } To please; lu grutil'y. IL 
Jormn; Withe?'. 

Above all thy raritier,, (jld O-venford, wh.iteio wiiit 
ayytd^ and solace me ate thy renosio.rks tff mrwl- 
dcring ]earniii‘;,r. La/e \ 

Arri^re (ar-yfir), n, [FT.— -L. ad. to, towards, 
and retro, back, like derriere, last, from tie 
and retro. 1, (3?ronoimced also n-rcr'.) The 
last body of an aiany; now called Rear(whkh. 
see). —2. In her. the back. — Volant en ar- 


oil, pound; 


ii. Sc. almne; f, 8c. tey. 
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a term in heraldry for a bird or insect 
flying from the spectator upwards.— -4 r- 
rierefee or fief, a fee or fief dependent on a 
superior fee, or a fee held of a feudatory. 
—Arrihre vassal, the vassal of a vassal. — 
ArrUre voimure, a rear-vault; an arch 
placed within the opening of a window or 


Arrifere voussure. 

door, and of a different foim, to increase 
the size of the aperture internally. 
Arriere-ban (a-rei-'ban), n. [Fr. arri&re-ban, 
L.L. aiHbanum, herebannum, from O.H.G-. 
heriban, the summoning of an army to the 
field— O.H.G. heri (G. heer), an army, and 
ban, a proclamation, summons. See Ban. 
As in the case of arquebuse, this word has 
received a false forai from a mistaken ety- 
mology.] An edict of the ancient kings of 
France and Germany commanding all their 
noblesse and vassals to assemble with their 
vassals and follow them to war or forfeit 
their estates. Written also Arierban. 

Arris (ar'is), n. [O.Fr. arreste, areste, Mod. 
Fr. the edge of a stone or piece of 
wood; L. arista, an ear of corn, used in 
later times in the sense of the vertebral 
column of a fish.] In arch, the line in which 
the two straight or curved surfaces of a 
body, fonning an exterior angle, meet each 
other. 

Arris-fillet (ar'is-fil-et), n. A triangular 
piece of wood used to raise the slates of a 
roof against the shaft of a chimney or a 
wall, to throw off the rain more effectually. 
Called also Tilting-fillet 
Arris-gutter (ar1s-gut-t6r), w. A wooden 
gutter of the form of a V, fixed to the eaves 
of a building. 

Arrision t (a-ri'zhon), n, [L, arrisio, from 
arruleo, to smile upon. See Aeibe.] The 
act of smiling ; a smiling upon. Blamit. 
Arris-piece (ar'is-pes), n. One of the por- 
tions of a built mast beneath the hoops. 
Arriswise (arffs-wiz), adv. Diagonally ai’- 
ranged: said of tiles or slates. 

Arrival (a-rfval), n. 1. The act of arriving; 
a corning to or reaching a place from sonie 
distance.— 2. The reaching or attainment of 
any object or state by effort, or in natural 
course ; as, we trust the result will be the 
arrival at a just conclusion.— 3. The person 
ortliing which comes; as, Mr. and Mrs. — — 
were the last arrivals. ‘ Harangue the fresh 
arrivals.’ Tennyson. 

The next arrivals here will gladlier build their 
nests. Warner. 

Arrivance (a-iTvans), n. 1. f Company com- 
ing, ‘ Every minute is expectancy of more 
wrrivame.’ Shale. ~2. Arrival; reaching in 
progress. ‘Its (an animal’s) sudden am’y- 
(rnce into growth and maturitie.’ Sir T. 
Broione. 

Arrive (a-riv''), v.i. pret. & pp. arrived; 
ppr. arriving. [Fr. arriver, Fr. aribar. 
It. arrlvare, L.L. adripare, to come to 
shore — L. ad, to, and ripa, Fr. rive, the 
sliore or bank of a river.] 1. To come to 
or reach a certain point in progress either 
by water or land: followed by at; as, we 
arrived at Ilavro-de-Gi’ace.— 2. To reach a 
point or stage by progi'essive advance; to 
attain to a certain resiilt or state; as, to ar- 
rive at ail unusual degree of excellence or 
wickedness; to arrive at a conclusion: in 
this sense sometimes with to. ‘The Greek 
language was arrived to its full perfection, 
Dryden.—Z. To happen or occur. [Obsoles- 
cent. ] 

He to whom this g-lorious death arrives. IFaller. 

Arrive f (a-rlv'X r.t. l. To reach. ‘Ere he 
arrive, the hai'ipy isle.’ M\lton.—%. To come 
to; to happen to. ‘ Lest a worse woe arrive 
him,’ Milton.-- d. To cause to anive; to 


bring. ‘When Fortune ... hnd arrived 
me in the most joyful port.’ G. Cavendish. 
Arrive t (a-nv'X Arrival. 

How should I joy of thy arrive to hear! Drayton. 

Arroba (a-roTia), n. [Ar. arrub, the fourth 
part.] 1. A weight foimerly used in Spain, 
Portugal, Goa, Brazil, and in all Spanish 
America, and still used in the greater part 
of Central and South America. In the states 
of Spanish origin its weight is generally 
equal to 26 ’35 lbs. avoirdupois; in Brazil it 
equals 32 ’38 lbs.— 2. A measure for wine, 
spirits, and oil; in Spain and Mexico equal 
to 3|- imperial gallons for wine and spirits, 
and “to imperial gallons for oil; in Chili, 
Peiai, and Bolivia equal to 6*7 imperial gal- 
lons for wine. 

Arrode (a-rodO, vA. [L. arrodo, to gnaw at 
—ad, to, and rodo, to gnaw, whence corrode, 
rodent, &c.] To gnaw or nibble at. 
Arrogance (ah’o-gans), n. [L. arrogantia, 
from arrogo, to claim— ad, and 7'ogo, to beg 
or desire.] The act or quality of taking 
much upon one’s self; that species of pride 
which consists in exorbitant claims of rank, 
dignity, estimation, or power, or which exalts 
the worth or importance of the person to 
an undue degree ; pride with contempt of 
others; conceitechiess ; presumption. 

Pride hath no other glass 
To .show itself, but pride; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Shak. 

Syn. Assumption, haughtiness, presump- 
tion, pride, disdain, overbearing, conceit, 
conceitedness. 

Arrogancyt(a'r6-gan-si),7i. Arrogance. ‘Pre- 
sumptuous arrogancy.’ North. 

Arrogant (a'r5-gant), a. 1. Making or 
having the disposition to make exorbitant 
claims of rank or estimation ; giving one’s 
self an undue degree of importance ; 
haughty; full of assumption: applied to 
persons, ' ‘Arrogant Winchester, that 
haughty prelate.’ Shah.— 2. Characterized 
by arrogance ; proceeding from undue 
claims or self-importance: applied to things; 
&B, ari'oga7it clsdmB. 

His (Lord Clarendon’s) temper was sour, arrogant, 
and impatient of opposition. Macaulay. 

— Magisterial, Dogmatic, Arrogant. See 
under Magisterial.— Syn. Proud, assum- 
ing, overbearing, presumptuous, haughty. 
Arrogantly (a'ro-gant-li), adv. In an arro- 
gant manner; with undue pride or self- 
importance. 

Arrogan,tness(a'ro-gant-nes), n. Arrogance. 

Bailey. 

Arrogate (a'ro-gat), y.t. pret. & pp, arro- 
gated; ppr. arrogating. [L. arrogo, arroga- 
tum—ad, to, and rogo, to beg or desire.] To 
claim or demand unduly or presumptuously; 
to claim from vanity or false pretensions; 
to lay claim to in an overbearing manner; 
as, to arrogate posiev or dignity to one’s 
seif. ‘ To arrogate the right of deciding 
dogmatically.’ Macaulay. 

AVho, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal state, 

"SHiW arrogate dominion undeserved 
Over his brethren, Milton. 

AlTOgation (a-ro-ga'shon), n. 1. Tlie act of 
arrogating, or making exorbitant claims; 
the act of taking more than one is justly 
entitled to. 

Where selfness is extinguished all manner of arroga- 
iion must of necessity be extinct. Dr. H. More. 

2. In Rom. laio, same as Adrogation. 
Arrogative t (a'ro-gat-iv), a. Assuming or 
making undue claims and pretensions. Dr. 
H. More. 

Arrondee, Arondie (a-ron'de), a. [See next 
article.] In her. applied to a cross, the arms 
of which are composed of sections of a circle. 
Written also Arondy. 

Arrondissemeiit(a-rofi-des-mah), n. [Fr., 
from arrondir, to make round— ar, from L. 
ad, and rond, L. I'otimdus, round.] In 
France, an administrative district forming 
a subdivision of a department. 

Axondy (a-ron'di), a. In her. same as A^'on- 
dee. 

Arrope (Jir-ro'pa or ar-rdpO, 7i. [Sp.] IVIust 
or new wine, especially sherry, boiled to a 
syrup, in order to be used as a colouring 
matter for other wines. 

Arroset (a-roz'), v. t. [Fr. arivser, to sprinkle. ] 
To bedew; to sprinkle; to wet; to drench. 

The blissful dew of heaven does arrose you. 

Beau, Gr FI. 

Arrosionf (a-ro'zlion), n. [L. ai-rodo, to gnaw 
or nibble at.] A gnawing at. Bailey. 
Arrow (a'ro), n. [A. Sax. areioe, aruwe, arwe; 
same word as Icel. or, pi. brvar, an arrow, and 
probably allied to A. Sax. earh, earn, swift. 


also an arrow (the swift thing), Icel. orr, 
swift, ready; O.G. arf, a javelin.] 1. A mis- 
sile weapon, straight, slender, pointed, and 
barbed, to be shot with a bow, —2. Any- 
thing resembling an arrow; as, (a) in s%ifv, a 
small pointed iron rod, or a stick shod witli 
iron, to stick into the ground at the end of 
the chain, {h) In fort a work placed at the 
salient angles of a glacis, communicating 
with the covei't way. — Bi’oad am’ow. See 
Broad-arroay. 

Arrow (a'ro), v.i. To shoot up into a long 
pointed stalk like an arrow. 

The AVest Indian planter must prevent his sugar- 
canes from arro7oing. Simmonds' Coioniai Mag. 

Arrow-grass (a'ro-gras), A common 
name for plants of the genus Triglochin, 
and order Juncaginacefe; also applie'd aome-^ 
times to the members of the order generally. 

Arrow-head (a'ro-hed), n. 1. The head of 
an arrow.— 2. A genus of aquatic plants, so 
called from the shape of their leaves. See 
Sagittaria.— 3. A name sometimes given 
to a belemnite. 

Arrow-headed (a'ro-hed-ed), a. Shaped 
like the head of an arrow. — Arroio-headed 
characters, alphabetical characters formed 
by a combination of triangular or wedge-» 
like flgm-es; hence called also Cuneiform 


AX4, BP 


Arrow-headed Characters. 

Characters. They are found inscribed on 
pottery, bricks, rocks, and monuments at 
Persepolis, Babylon, JSineveh, Susa, and 
other places of the East. The characters 
Avere deciphered by Grotefend, Ra'wlinson, 
Burnouf, and others. 

Arrow-root (a'ro-rdt), A starch largely 
used forfoodandfor other purposes. Arrow-^ 
root proper, sometimes called Bermuda or 
West Indian arrow-root, is obtained from 
the horizontal rhizomes of several species of 
Maranta, and perhaps oAves its name to the 
scales which cover the rhizome, which have 
some resemblance to the point of an arrow, 
as may be seen from the cut. Some, how- 
ever, suppose that the name is due to the 
fact of the fresh roots being used as an 
applmation against wounds inflicted by poi- 
soned arrows, and others say that mrow is a 
corruption of ara, the Indian name of the 
plant. The species from Aviiich aiTow-root is 
most commonly obtained is if. arundinacea, 
hence called the arrow-root plant Brazilian 


1 

Arrow-root Plant {Maranta arundinacea). 

<7 (T, Rhizomes. 

aiTOAA''-root, or tapioca meal, is got from the 
large fleshy root of Manihot utiUssinia, after 
the poisonous juice has been got rid of; East 
Indian arroAV-root, from the large root-stocks 
of Ciircuma angustifolia ; Chinese arrow- 
root, from the creeping rhizomes of Nebum^ ■ 
bium speciosum; English arroAv-root, from 
the potato; Portland arroAv-root, from the 
corms of A'rurn maculatwn; and OsAvego 
arroAV-root, from Indian corn. 

' Arrow-stone (a'ro- stem), n, A name somc^*- 

* times given to a belemnite (Avhich see). 

* Arrow -wood. (a'ro-AAnid), n. A Western 

American plant of the genus 'Viburnum, 

1 so named because the Indians dwelling 


ch. c/iain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, fifo; j.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^?; TH, tAen; th, t/iin; w, idg; wh, ^^?Aig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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"between the ^Mississippi and the Pacific 
make their arrows of it. 

Arrowy (a'rd-i), a. Eeseinbling an arrow or | 
arrows in auy quality, as shape or rapidity 
and directness of motion. ‘Iron sleet, of 
arroioy shower.’ Gray. ‘The lambent 
homage of his arrowy tongue.' Coioper. 

The carrion bird released 
Points to one cherished spot his ar)’07oy llight 
y, Bdiilie. 

Arroyo (ar-roi'o), n,. [Sp.] A water-course; 
a rivulet, JUartf,ett. 

ArscMn (iiT'shin), 71. See Arshin. 

Arse (firs), n, [A, Sax. ears, cers, Icel. and 
Sw, ars, Dan. artu, D. aars, Q. arsch.] The 
buttocks or hind part of an animal — To 
hany mi arse, a low expression signifying to 
lag beliind; to he sluggish or tardy. Hudi- 
b'rks: 

Arsenal (ar'se-nal), n. [Fr. arsenal, Sp. ar- 
senal, dai'sena, It. arsenaU, arzenale, dar~ 
S 07 ia, from Ar. dar as-sina’a, house for work- 
ing in, ] A repository or magazine of arms 
and military stores, necessary either for 
assault or defence, whether for land or 
naval service; a public establishment where 
naval and military engines, orw'arlike equip- 
ments, are manufactured or stored, as at 
Woolwich. 

Arsenate, Arseniate (ai-'sen-ilt, ar-se'ni-at), 
n. A salt formed by arsenic combined with 
any base. 

Arsenic (ar"sen-ik), n. [Fr. arsenic, from 
L. arseiiiciun, Or. arsenilcon, yellow orpi- 
ment, from aml/i, cmenos, male-— from its 
powerful qualitie.s.] 1. A chemical element 
of a steel-blue colour, quite brittle. It 
forms alloy.s with most of the metals. Com- 
bined with sulphur it forms orpiment and 
realgar, which are the yellow and red sul- 
phides of arsenie. Orpiment is the true 
arsenieum of the ancients. With oxygen 
arsenic forms two compounds, the more 
important of which is arsenioiis oxide or 
arsenic trioxide (AsjjOy), which is the tohite 
arsenic, or simply arsenic, of the shops. It 
is usually seen in wdhte, glassy, translucent 
masses, in which state it is obtained by the 
process of sublimation from several ores, 
particularly that of cobalt, and from arseni- 
cal pyrites. Of all substances arsenic is 
that which has most frequently occasioned 
death by poisoning, both by accident and 
design. The ]>est remedies against the 
effects of arsenic on the stomach are hy- 
drated sesqiiioxide of iron or gelatinous 
hydrate of magnesia, or a mixture of both, 
with copious draughts of bland liquids of a 
nuieilaginous consistence, which serve to 
procure its complete ejection from the sto- 
mach. Like many other virulent poisons it 
is a safe and useful medicine, especially in 
skin diseases, when judiciously employed. 
It is used as a flux for glass, and also for 
forming pigments. It is illegal to retail 
arsenic without mai'king the word ‘ .Poison’ 
on the envelope and entering the purchaser’s 
name in a book.— 2. The popular name of 
arsenious oxide, the preparation of arsenic 
usually retailed in the shops. See above. 
Arsenic (ar-sen’ik), a. Containing arsenic ; 
specifically, containing arsenic in smaller 
proportion than arsenious compounds, — 
Arsenic add (HsAsOi), an acid formed from 
arsenic oxide. — Arsenic oxide (As^ O5), a 
compound of oxygen and arsenic Iiaring a 
larger proportion of oxygen than arsenious 
oxide: often improperly called Arseiiic 
Add. . 

Arsenical (iir-senTk-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to arsenic; containing arsenic.— 
minerals, a family or class of minerals in 
which arsenic acts the part of the electro- 
negative element. They occur in primitive 
districts in metalliferous veins, usually as- 
sociated with metallic sulphides. 
cal silver, an ore of silver containing ar- 
senic. 

Arsenicate (ar-senfik-at), ut. To combine 
with arsenic. 

Arsenide (Hrisen-id), n. A compound of 
arsenic and a metallic base. 

Arsenious (iir-sehu-us), a. Pertaining to 
or containing arsenic, —A acid 
(HAsOo), an acid formed from arsenious 
oxide. — Ai'senimis oxide (AsnO;j), a com- 
pound of oxygen and arsenic having a 
smaller proportion of oxygen than arsenic 
oxide, Also called White Jii'seiiic, and often 
improperly Ai'senious Acid. See under 
Arsenic. 

Arsenlte (ar'sen-it), n. A salt formed by 
the rnhon of arsenious oxide with a ba.se, 
Arseninret, Arsentiret (ar-sen'u-xet), n. 


Fate, fhr, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; 


A combination of arsenic with a metallic ' 
or other base. The arseniurets of cobalt, j 
nickel, and iron are found both in veins ; 
and in beds. 1 

Arseniuretted (hr-sen'u-ret-ed), a. Com- ' 
billed with arsenic so as to form an arseni- ; 
VLvet— Arseniuretted hydrotjen (As IL;), a ga.s 
generated by fusing arsenic with its own i 
weight of granulated zinc, and deeompo.s- 
ing the alloy with strong hydrochloric acid. 
It" is colourless, has a fetid odour like that 
of garlic, and is frightfully poisonous when 
breathed. i 

Arsenous (ur'sen-us), a. Same as Ai'senl- ' 

OILS. \ 

Arse-smart (ars'smhrt), n. Pohjyo- , 

mini llydroyiper. Called also Snund-wced . 

(which see). j 

Arseversy, t Arsie“Versiet(ar'se-vor'si),adr. 
[Probably a corruption of Fr, a re^uei'se, d 
rewm.] Reverse or turned backwards; ' 
placed preposterously; upside down; topsy- 
turvy. ‘The world goes arsie-versie.' The 
Pmsenger of Benvenuto. \ 

Arshin, Arshine (arishin), n. A Eus.sian 
measure of 2 feet 4 "242 inches. ^ 1 

Arsis (ar’sis), n. [Cr. arsis, from aird, to 
elevate.) 1. In gram, the elevation of the 1 
voice, hi distinction from thesis, or its de- 
pression, —2. In pros, that syllalile in a 
me,asure where the ictus is put, or which is 
mai'ked by a greater sti’ess or force.— A rs As* 
and thesis,h\ masic,i\ie strong position iind , 
weak position of the bar, indicated by the 1 
down-beat and up-beat in marking time. 1 

Arsmetrike,! n. Arithmetic. Chancer. 

Arson (ar'son), n. [O.Fr. arson, from L, ar- 
deo, arsimi, to burn.] In laio, the malicious 
burning of a dwelling-house or out-house of 
another man, which by the common hw is 
felony, and which, if any person is therein, 
is capital. Also, the wilful setting fire to 1 
any church, chapel, warehouse, mill, barn, : 
agricultural produce, ship, coal-mine, and 
the like. In Scotland it is called 'wilful 
fire-raising, and in both England and Seot- 
‘land it i.s a considerable Jiggravation if the 
burning is to defraud insurers. 

Art (art). The second person singular indi- 
cative mood, present tense, of the verb 
to be. See Am, Are. i 

Art (art), Jir. [L. ars, axtis, art, from same 
root as Gr. aro, to join, to fit.} 1. The arti- 
ficial disposition or modification of tilings 
to ansiver some special purpose ; the appli- ' 
cation of kiiowdedge or power to effect a 
pui’pose ; the employment of means to ac- 
complish sonie desired end : in this sen.se 
art stands opposed to nature. ‘ Blest witli 
each grace of nature and of art, ' Pope. j 

Mr. Mill says, ‘ is but the employment of the 
powers of nature for an end.' Yes ; but the : 

ment is tlie arii. That use or employment ot the 
natural elements i.s precisely the function of the in- ' 
telligeiice and the will, which differs from nature, in ■ 
its proper sense, as the active differs from the pas- ; 
sive, £di/i. Kev, s 

2 . A system of rules serving to facilitate 

the performance of certain Jictions ; knotv- 
ledge of such rules or skill in apidying them, 
as in any trade, handicraft, or other special 
subject ; as, the art of building ; the art < n 
engraving; the fine urfs; in this sense art is 
opposed to science. i 

Theorists, by an observation of ptirticulars and by ; 
generalizing on them, attempt to construct a system i 
of scientific propositions with respect to .a certain i 
subject; upon which sy.stein a set of rules intended ■ 
for the guitiance of iiractice may be foiirifleu. These ' 
rules form an Sir G. C, Lt'7vis. i 

It is in this sense that we spe.ak of the use- : 
fill or mechanical arts, that is, tho.se in j 
which the hands and body are more con- 
cornecl than the mind, as in making clothes | 
and utensils; the /inc (sec under Fine); ; 
and the liberal, polite, or elegant aids, in ' 
which category may be classed all tlie 
branche.s of academical learning, as well as 
fine art. Formerly the circle of the sciences ^ 
was confined to the seven liberal arts — 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. In this sen.se 
the term arts is still employed when we 
speak of the arts classes in the uni ver.si ties, 
v master of arts, ; 

In America, literature and the nris must 

grow up side by side with the coarser plants of daily ■ 
necessity. !V, 

3, (a) One of the fine arts, more e.spedally 

one of tlie imitative members of the group, 
and in particular painting or sculpture; ai?, ' 
he has adopted art as his profession. : 

‘Who are the critics?’ 'Men who have failed in 
literature and ZVxme/f. 

(&) The special skill required by those wlio 


pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; 


practif5t. these arts; artistic faculty; skill in 
coniitorfcitiiignutureornatnrul expiv.ssiwij. 

Notliiug is bi‘Uer fcuiulcd th.ut lli-- fionoKs 
rism of rhtjtc.ri-d.'ui;., that: the ijcrfi.-cti-ai *,1 ,irt ---a- 
sisitii in (.'.onceciling tuo-v/t-b'/.'. 

4. iiikill, dexterity, ttr tin.* prover <4 porfonu- 
ing certain actituis a»'quired i?y rit*n« e, 
.study, or olisi-rvation ; knark. 'Then* is 
art in roa.sting eggs.’ Old Art- 

fulness; cunning. ‘ Mon: niatter witii b-s.s 
arV Hhnlc. --Art, Seieure. Art didVisfrom 
science in being praetica!, wJiile th«- laltor 
is tlicoreiica] or si-'Ccnlauve, in linn 

sense is based on rnie;, dedinaal from 
rience and de.signcd t;t> facilitate '.'.ork <a\ 
give superior execilcnc.e or to it,, 

'The rtik'.s of art juirtake If.e-- or juoiv of Him 
nature of directions. Ihcy aro, iiourit-r, 
ultimately ba.^ed priuendo; ibc-, tic* 
ttrt of buihling is ba,a.<i on the principi*-, oj 
laws of mechanics. .Sro-occ t-onmai d ill; 
with wliat is true without an,^ ic-ors-ary 
remird its uLility, it i- knoHltnRr. ofi.. 
onlinated, arranged, and sv ?ind 
is based on or cojisi.-t-i iff di-rouTed 

1. y olKstu’Vatioa. coujpari.son, ab.-,t met ion, 
and geucralizathm. 

The ffittdaairr.Li! cnreei r. of tko g'’’ oi ifioa of 
the rirrhuort ons.iM la-ti- i .C. , . ; . , f,.- ta i 
arl, Ardiitio faiu as .uoar/ is liio '.'.ork 4 ‘Uf ‘.hilied 
hand; as u .'r.etta', it is that of th<- ;ufoua»:t| and. 
cultivated brair., AV®, .■ 

Syn. Aptitude, readimss, skill, dexterity, 
adroitite.s.s. eontrivtUK'e, profe.-.-ion, hn-.i- 
iieKs, trade, calling, cniinintA arii{a,e, de- 
ceit, duplicity. 

Art (art), n. Iti Scots law, limtigation; .abet- 
ment: used liuw only in the phrase art uml. 
part. 

liyart Is uaderstoed die ataad.Ce, insthpuinn. ojo 
advice th.'it iiiu!, have beer, i'ivuu ouncitfUig 

the crime; /ar/ csj'.ress'-'- the .oliai'i* d.;c ono?,^d,7;, 
to hsssiy-df in it by the aid or .i' .i ^lho r bs' h he 
gives the crinjinal in the «.xec:!tiM! a . jiitHi; 

Arte,t v.f. [L. artim for m-rfifs, cojuhicd, 
nurruw, from ttrech, to shut iit. i To foi'riq 
to compel; to constrain. 

Love af'trd me to do my oliservaiaic!: 

To his estate. ■'■■■■■ tAutum’j' - 

Artedt(iirt'ed), a. .“^^killcd. 

it hath been counted ill for S'.rfil mcwh lo * tng, rti* 
play, like au uried tuu-lci'cs. .Vis'; A / 'a lOriai. 

Arte'iries,t //. Artillery. Ohaverr. 
Artemis i'nr'tA-mis), a. l. lnGV« r’‘«o ^‘>,0 
the godalcsr of the moon and ><{ liniiling. 
ctdied by the lloniun:; idjina. bt-r IdAN.t 

2. A genus of laiuellihruuchiate tnoHus-f 
family Venerid:e, orfk-r ■>:];].< cdo'a,, w'ltu 
pallial nmru'in rinuou.-, 

Artemisia (iir-te-mif'i-aX -Gr. urfritihho 
wormwood.] A genus of jdaiit.’ ofnuna roiH 
species, nat. oiaier C’oiup» r-itay cniuprldir.: 
imiuwoi’t, .^ont}u;rn-wo.»!„ v,4.uuwooii 
Of these the A. Abriethimn, oi (...rnmop 
wormwood of our »-ott:{ge gardt n-, i,-, ws JI 
known. .Several of tln.‘ sjundc-, mo u.~ed as 
remedie.s ft>r woim.-j. t\itaIu;'hdno '-pemV- 
are the fiavonrhig iugrediejg, lu lie; favour- 
ite French liqueur, nijirintbe. 

Arteriac (ar-te'ri-ak ), a. .Same a,. Aff> rh*L 
Arteriac (ar-te'ri-nk), n. K»i‘. tuhria, the 
windpipe, 1 A mediieine prc;-!'ribed in dis- 
eases of the windpipe. 

Arterial (ar-te-'ri-ul,), a. pSi.e Artkky ] 
1. Perlainina to an mdtmy or tic* .irferiM; 
as, arho’/tF action.--;., roulahu'd in an ar- 
tery; as, arterial bhaul. Aiteriui blo..d 
difl'er.s from venous blood, jmrticularly i»y 
its lighter florid red eobmi* and its greater 

warmth and C‘on,gulabiiity thauge.-i pio- 

duced by the proeoss of re'-pirafion,- Arte- 
rial nadgathu. navigation by inearj.H of 
rivers, deepened stream:;!, canal.*-, and :uti- 
fieial water-(*our,-es. 

Arterialization (iir-te'ri'abiz.rd'rimnb w. 
The pr<H*e.srsof making artt*ria1: the enjiver- 
sion of the venous inP’ the arterial idoud 
during its passage through the by 

the evolution of carbonic aeid, and the alo 
sorptionof oxygur from the air; La-niatods. 
Arterialize (itr-teTi-al-iz), ut. pret A' pp. 
arte rid lized ; pir. urtcriuliziny To rom- 
mnnicate. ns to venous blood, the qiialiticH 
of arterial blood. 

Arteriography (ar-te'ri-og"r;Mn, n. [b’r. 
arfeiia, artery, and yraplvi, tr write.] A 
dcseriptinii of the arterial .systerm 
ArteriolOgy (itr-te’ri-oI''’o-jij.n. pa*, arteria, 
artery, nml h/qes. discourse. | A treatise or 
discourse on llu* arteries 

Arteriotomy i£ir-te’ri'ot'ri)-nu), n. }0r, nr- 
ii’rui,nn artery, and fumi, a cutting.] In 
anat. (a) tlm opening of an artery by the 
lancet or other instrument, for the pinpo.se 

oil, pound; u, Sc. almne; X\ Sc. fey 
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of letting: blood. (6) That part of anatomy 
which treats of the dissection of the arteries. 

Arteritis (ar*te-rTtis), n, [Gr, arterm, ar- 
tery, and term, itia, denoting infianiTnation.] 
Inflammation of an artery or arteries. 

Artery (itr't6r-i), n. [L. arteria, from Gr. 
arteria, the windpipe: the term was after- 
wards applied to the arteries proper, which, 
since they were commonly found void of 
blood after death, were supposed to be air- 
ducts, and to inclose the vital spirit.] 

1. t The trachea or windpipe. 

Under the artay or windpipe is the mouth of the 
stomach. ” Holland. 

2. One of a system of cylindrical vessels or 
tubes, membranous, elastic, and pulsatile, 
which convey the blood from the heart to 
all parts of the body, by ramifications which 
as they proceed diminisli in size and in- 
crease in number, and terminate in minute 
capillaries uniting the ends of the arteries 
with the beginnings of the veins. There are 
two principal arteries: the aorta, which 
rises from the left ventricle and ramifies 
through the whole body; and i\iQ pulmonary 
artery, which conveys venous blood from 
the right ventricle to the lungs, to undergo 
resj)iration. An artery is composed of three 
coats: the outer consists of condensed cellu- 
lar membrane, and is supplied with numer- 
ous blood-vessels and nerves; the middle 
coat consists of circular fibres, generally 
supposed to be muscular ; the inner coat, 
thin, smooth, and dense, confines the blood 
within its canal, and facilitates its motion. 

Artesian (iir-te'zi-an), a. [Rr. arUsien, pro- 
perly pertaining to Artois in France, also 
terra descriptive of a particular kind of 
well] 1. Of or belonging to Artois in 
France.— -2, Term descriptive of a particular 
kind of well, believed to have been first 
used in Artois. An artesian well is a per- 
pendicular boring into the ground through 
which water rises to the surface of the soil, 
producing a constant flow or stream. Ar- 
tesian wells are generally sunk in plains and 
districts where the lower pervious strata are 
bent into basin-shaped curves. The rain 
falling on the outcrops of these saturates 
the whole porous bed, so that when the bore 
reaches it the water by hydraulic pressure 








Artesian Well. 

Diagram showing pervious strata in a basin -shaped 
curve. _ A, E, C, tliree wells communicating at b, c, d, 
e, f with underground pervious strata containing 
water which descends by gravitation from the higheV 
levels D, E, F. 

rushes up towards the level of the highest 
portion of the stratum. Such wells are com- 
monly of great depth, that at Grenelle, 
Payis, being 1800 feet deep, while another 
at Rochefort is 2765 feet. 

Artful (art'ful), a. [See Akt.] l.t PeiTormed 
with or characterized by art or skill. ‘ Our 
psalms with artful terms inscribed.’ Mil- 
fon.-~2.t Artificial, as opposed to natural. 
‘‘Too artful a writer.’ Dryden.—Z. Cunning; 
practising art or stratagem; crafty; charac- 
terized by or proceeding from art or craft. 
‘ The Dodger.’ Dickens. ' Artful m 
speech, in action, and in mind.’ Pope.— 
Ciuming, xirtful. Sly. See under Cunning. 
Syn. Skilful, adroit, dexterous, cunning, 
crafty, deceitful. 

Artfully (arPful-li), adv. In an artful man- 
ner; with ax't or cunning; skilfully; dexter- 
■ Dusiy. 

Artfulness (art'fiR-nes), n. The quality of 
being artful; art; craft; cunning; address. 
ArtRen (ar'then), a. An old form of Dar- 
thcn. ‘ An ariS/ien pot. ’ Holland. 
Arthritic, Artliritical(ar-thritlk, iir-thrit'- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to the joint.s, or to the 
gout; affecting the joints. 

Arthritis t'ar-thri'tis), n. [Gr. , from arthron, 
a joint, and -itis, a term, denoting inflam- 
mation.] Any painful disease of the joints; 
any inflammation of the Joints, but more 
particularly the gout. 


i Arthrodia (ar-throMi-a), n. [Gr. arthrodia., 
i from arthrOdes, well articulated, from ar- 
I thro7i, a joint. ] A species of articulation, in 
I wfliich the head of one bone is received 
! into a shallow socket in another, as is the 
j case with the articulation of the hiuiierus 
I and the scapula ; a kind of ball-and-socket i 
joint. . 

i Arthrodial, Arthrodic (ar-thro'di-al, fir- 
I tlirod'ik), a. Pertaining to that form of 
joint called an arthrodia, a kind of ball-and- 
socket joint. 

Arthrodynia (ar-thro-dinfi-a), w. [Gr. ar- 
thron, a joint, and odyne, pain.] Pain in 
the joints. 

Arthrodsmic (ar-thrd-din'iic), a. Relating 
to arthrodynia, or pain in the joints. 

Arthrogastra (ar-thro-gasTra), n. pi [Gr. 
arthron, a joint, and gaster, the belly.] A 
name sometimes given to those members of 
the Arachnida which agree in having the 
abdomen more or less segmented, and not 
separated by any line of division from the 
cephalothorax, including the true scorpions, 
book-scorpions, &c. 

Arthrology (lir-throFo-ji), n. [Gr. arthron, 
a joint, and logo,s, discourse.] The know- 
ledge of the joints. 

Arthropoda (ar-tlirop'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. 
arthron, a joint, and poiis, podjos, a foot.] 
One of the two primary divisions (Anar- 
thropoda being the other) into wliich mo- 
dern naturalists have divided the sub-king- 
dom Annulosa, characterized by a body 
composed of a series of segments arranged 
about a longitudinal axis, each segment 
occasionally and some always being provided 
with articulated appendages. 

Arthrosia (ar-thro'si-a), n. [Gr. arthron, 
a joint.] Severely painful inflammation, 
mostly confined to the joints, but occasion- 
ally extending to the surrounding muscles; 
arthritis. 

Arthrosis (ar-thro'sis), n. [Gr. arthron, a 
joint.] In anat. articulation. 

Artichoke (ar'ti-chok), n. [Fr. artichaut, 
G. artischoke, artischocke, from It. articiocco, 
said to be from Ar. ardi shauki, earth-thorn, 
but the existence of such an Arabic word 
seems doubtful. Marcel Devic, in Supple- 
ment to Littr^'s Dictionary, derives it from 
Gr. artytiktos, fit for seasoning, artyo, to 
__ chess meat, to season.] The Cynar a Sco- 
i%l ly'tn'us, a plant of the nat. order Com- 
positse, somewhat resembling a thistle, 
with large divided pilckly leaves. The 
Jflj erect flower-stem terminates in a large 
III round head of numerous imbricated oval 
M spiny scales which surround the flowers. 

I The fleshy bases of the scales with the 
large receptacle are the parts that are 
is eaten. Artichokes were introduced into 
g England early in the sixteenth century. 
S The Jerusalem artichoke, or Helianthus 
^ tuherosus, is a species of sunflower, whose 
^ roots are used like potatoes. See Jeru- 
salem Artichoke. 

Article Oii-'ti-kl), n. [L. artimlus, a joint, 
a division, part, or member, a point or 
moment of time, a dim. of artus, a joint, 
allied to Gr. arthron, a joint, from aro, to 
fit.] 1. A single clause, item, point, or par- 
ticular, as in a contract, treaty, or other 
formal agreement between parties; a dis- 
tinct proposition or statement in a con- 
nectecl series of such; one of the pai*ticulars 
composing a system ; a separate charge or 
item in an account ; a condition or stipula- 
tion in a contract or bargain; a point of 
faith, doctrine, or duty ; as, to object to an 
article in a protocol ; to sign articles of 
agreement ; an account consisting of many 
different articles; this was one of the articles 
of his belief. ‘ Upon each article of human 
duty.’ Paley,—2. A complete and indepen- 
dent, or partially independent, portion of a 
literary publication, especially of a news- 
paper, magazine, review, or other periodical; 
as, he wrote three articles tor the Edinburgh 
Remew, and a series of articles for the 
Times; he always writes the leading articles 
in his paper.— 3. A particular commodity or 
substance; as, an article of merchandise; 
salt is a necessary article .* in common usage 
this word is applied to almost every separate 
substanceor material.— 4. t Precise point of ; 
time; moment. ‘ An infirm building just in ' 
the article of falling.’ Wollaston. 

This fatal newes coming to Hicks’s Hall upon the 
article oi my Lord Russell’s trial was said to have 
had no little influence on the jury and all the bench 
to his prejudice. Evelyn. 

I —In the article of death [L. in articulo mor- 
j lit in the moment of death; in the last 


struggle or agony. — 5. In hot. the mune for- 
merly given to that part of a stalker stem 
which is Imtween two joints.—O. In gram. 
a part of speech used before nouns to limit 
or define their application. In the English 
language a or a n is tlie indefinite article, 
and the the definite article. See A, A.n, The. 
—Articles of loar, the code of regulations 
for the better government and discipline of 
the army and navy, embodied in the Mu- 
tiny Act, which is passed each year.' — The 
Six Articles, articles imposed by a statute 
(often called the Bloody Statute) passed in 
1541, the thirty-third year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. They decreed the acknowledg- 
ment of transii))stantiation, the snfiieiency 
of communion in one kind, the obligation of 
vows of chastity, the propriety of private 
masses, celibacy of the clerp’, and auricular 
confession. Acceptance of these doctrines 
was made obligatory on all persons under 
the severest penalties; the act, however, 
was rehixed in 1544, and repealed in 1549.— 
The Thirty-nine Articles, a statement of the' 
particular points of doctrine, thirty-nine in 
numl>er, maintained by the English' Church, 
first promulgated by a convocation held in 
London in 1562-63, and confirmed by royal 
authority, founded on and superseding an 
older code issued in the reign of Edward VI. 
They were adopted by the Irish Episcopal 
Church in 1635, and by the Scottish in the 
end of the eighteenth cmixary.— Articles of 
the peace, an obligation imposed on an in- 
dividual against whom some one has ex- 
hibited a complaint that he has just cause- 
to fear that the other party will burn his 
house, do him some bodily harm, or procure 
a third person to do it, to keep the peace for 
a certain time, under a penalty and with or 
without sureties.— Lords of the articles. See 
under Lord. 

Article (ar'ti-kl), v.t. pp. articled; ppr. ar- 
ticling. 1. To draw up in distinct particu- 
lars. ‘If all his errors and follies were ar-. 
tided against him.’ Jer. Taylor.— 2. To ac- 
cuse or charge by an exhibition of articles 
or charges. ‘ He shall be articled against in 
the high court of admiralty,’ 33 George III 

3. To bind by articles of covenant or stipu- 
lation; as, to article an apprentice to an en- 
gineer. 

j^ticle (arTi-kl), v. i. To agree by articles;, 
to stipulate. [Rare.] 

Then he articled with her that he should go away - 
ivhen he pleased. Selde?t. 

Articled (jh‘'ti-kld), a. Bound by articles ; 
indentured, as an apprentice. 

Articular (ilr-tik'u-16r), a. [L. articularis. 
See Article.] Belonging to the joints or- 
to a joint ; as, the gout is an articular dis- 
ease ; an art icular process. 

Articularly (iir-tik'fi-16r-li), adv. 1. In an 
articular manner.— 2. Articulately, Huloet 
Articulata (ar-tik'u-la"ta), n.pl, 1. The- 
third great section of the animal kingdom 
according to the arrangement of Cuvier, 
including all the invertebrates with the ex- 
ternal skeleton forming a series of rings ar- 
ticulated together and enveloping the body, 
distinct respiratory organs, and an internal 
ganglionated nervous system along the 
middle line of the body. They are divided 
into five classes, viz. Crustacea, Arachnida, 
Insecta, Myriapoda, and Annelida. The first . 
four classes are now commonly placed to- 
gether under the name of Arthropoda.— 

2. A term sometimes given to one of two 
sections into which the Braciiiopoda or- 
lamp-shells are divided, comprising those 
in whicli the valves of the shell are united 
along the hinge-line, the lobes of the mantle 
are hot completely free, and the intestine - 
terminates with a closed extremity. 
Articulate (iir-tik'u-lat), a. [L, articulatus, 
jointed, distinct] 1. Jointed; formed witli 
joints; as, an articulate animal— 2. Formed 
by the distinct and intelligent- movement of 
the organs of speech ; uttered by suitably 
modifying the position of the vocal organs; 
a.s, an articulate sound; articulate speech. 
Hence — 3. Pronounced articulately; ex- 
pressed clearly ; clear ; distinct ; as, articu- 
late enunciation. 

Wherever articulate contemporary declarations 
have been preserved, ethnological is not less certain 
than other sorts of history. Sir G. C. Lewis. 

4. Expressed in articles, or in separate par- 
ticulars. ‘Total changes of party and arti- 
culate opinion.’ Carlyle. [Rare.] — xlrtkulate 
adpuHcation, in Scots law, adjudication 
which is often used where there are more 
debts than one due to the adjudging credi- 

, tor; in which case it is usual to accu-.. 
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mulate each debt hy itself, so that, in ease 
of an error in ascertaining or calculating 
one of the debts, the error may only affect 
that debt. 

Articulate (ar-tik'udat), n. One of the Ar- 

■ ticulata. 

Articulate (ar-tilvu-lat), v.i 1. To xrtter ar- 

■ ticulafce sounds; to iitterdistinct syllables or ! 

■vrords; as, to arfAculate distinctly, I 

It was the eafjer, inarticulate, nninstructed mind 1 
nf the whole Norse people, lonKdngonly to become 
articulate, to go on ever farther. 

Car/yle. 

2. t To enter into negotiations ; to treat ; to 
stipulate; to make terms. 

Send us to Rome 

The best, with whom we may arfzac/ate, 

For their own good and ours. S/ta^. 

Articulate (ar-tikTi-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. ar- 

■ timlated; ppr. articidaiuuj. 1. To joint; to 
unite by means of a joint; as, two pieces 
loosely articulated together. — 2. To utter 
by intelligent and appropriate movement 
of the vocal organs; as, to articulate letters 
, or sounds. 

The dogmatist knows not by what art he directs 
his tongue in articulating sounds into voices. 

Glanville. 

S. To utter in articulate sounds; to utter in 
distinct syllables or words; as, he articulated 
his speech distinctly. — 4. I'o draw up or 
write in separate particulars or in articles. 
These thingns. indeed, you have articulated, 
Proclaimed at market crosses, read in churches. 

S/ta&, 

Syn. To speak, utter, pronounce, enunciate. 
Articulated (ar-tik'G-lat-ed), p. and a. 

1. Jointed; having joints or articulations, as 
a plant or animal. See Articulation, 2.— 

2. Uttered distinctly in syllables or words, 
a Exhibited in articles; drawn up or stated 
under separate heads. 

Articulately (lir-tik'u4at-li), adv, 1. In an 

■ articulate manner ; with distinct utterance 
of syllables or words.— -2. Article by article; 
in detail. 

I had articulately set down in writing our point.s. 
Fuller. 

Articulateness (ar-tik'u-lat-nes), n. The 
quality of being articulate. 

Articulation (ar-tik^u-la"shon), n. 1. The 
' act of articulating or the state of being ar- 
tieulhted; as, the artimlation of sounds, 
—Articulation school or class, a school or 
class in which pupils who are dumb in con- 
sequence of deafness are taught to speak 
articulately through diagrams showing the 
positions of the vocal organs, and other 
means.— 2, In a concrete sense, (a) in amt a 
joint; the joining or juncture of the bones. 
This is of three kinds: (1) Diarthrosis, or a 
movable connection, including enarthrosis, 
.orthe ball-and-socket joint; arthrodia, which 
is the same, but more superficial; giiiglymus, 
or hinge- like joint; and tx’oehoid, or the 
'Wheel and axle; (2) Sy^iarthrosis, immov- 
able connection, as by suture, or junction 
by serrated margins; harmony, or union by 
straight margins; and gomphosis, like a 
nail driven in a board, as' the teeth in their 
sockets; (3) Sym^diysis, or union by means 
of another substance; as, synchondrosis, 
union by a cartilage; syssarcosis, union by 
muscular fibres; syhneurosis, union by a ten- 
don; syndesmosis, union by ligaments; and 
synostosis and suture, union by a bony sub- 
stance, (» In hot. (1) a joint, a xdace where 
separation takes place spontaneously, as 
at the point of attachment of a deciduous 
organ, such as a leaf or a flower peduncle; 
or easily, as at the divisions of the stem of 
the horse-tail, (2) One of the parts between 
two joints of a stem or other axis, (c) In 
yram. a consonant; a letter representing a 
sound -which requires a jointing or closing 
of the organs for its utterance. 

Articulator (ar-tik'u-lat-er), n, l. One who 
articulates.— 2. An apparatus for obtaining 
the correct articulation of artificial sets c»f 
teeth.— 3. A contrivance for preventing or 
curing stammering. 

Articulatory (ar-tik'u-Ia-to-ri), a. Pertain- 
ing to articulation. 

Artifice (HrT.i-fi.s), n. [L. artificiur/i—ars, 
artis, art, and/acio, to make.] 1. Artful con- 
trivance. 

His { Congreve’s) plots are constructed without 
much artifice. Craik. 

2. t An ingenious or skilfully contrived work. 

The material universe, which is tlie artifice of God, 
the artifice of the best mecliantst. Cndivortk. 

3, A crafty device ; trick ; shift ; piece of 
finesse. 

Those who were conscious of guilt employed 
numerous artifices for tlie purpose of averting in- 
,quiry. Macaul'av. 


At Art of making. 

Strabo affirraeth the Britons were so simple, tliat 
though they abounded in milk, they had not the ar- 
of cheese. Sir T. Browne. , 

Syn, Trick, finesse, stratagem, deception, 
cheat, fraud, guile, imposition, cunning, 
craft. 

Artificer (ar-tifis-6r), n. [L. artifex—ars, 
artis, art, and f ado, to make. ] 1. A maker; 
a constructor; a skilful or artistic worker; 
a handicraftsman; a mechanic.— 2. One who 
contrives or devises; an inventor; espe- 
cially, an inventor of crafty or fraudulent 
artifices. * Artificer oHrand.’ 3Hlton. 'Ar- 
tificer of Mes,’ Jbryden. ‘Let you alone, cun- 
ning artificer.’ B. Jomon.—3. Milit a 
soldier-mechanic attached to the artillery 
and engineer service, whose duty is to con- 
struct and repair military materials. 
Artificial (flr-ti-fish'al), a. l. Made or con- 
trived by art, or by human skill and labour, 
in opposition to natural; as, artificial heat 
or light; an artificial magnet.— 2. FeigncKl; 
fictitious; assumed; aitected; constrained; 
not genuine or natural ; as, he displeased 
people by his artificial airs, ‘Wet my 
cheeks with artificial tears.’ Shale. 

0 let them {the linnets) ne’er with artificial note, 
To please a tyrant, strain the little bih. 

But sing what Heaven inspires, and wander where 
they will. Beattie. 

3. Pull of affectation; not natural : said of 
persons; as, he is very artificial in his man- 
ners.— 4. Cultivated; not indigenous; not 
being of spontaneous growth; as, artificial 
grasses.— 5. t Contrived -vvith skill or art; ar- 
tistic. 

Artificial strife 

Lives in these touches, livelier than life. Shak. 
6.t Artful; subtle; crafty; ingenious. 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have, with our needles, created both one flower. 

Shak. 

—Artificial argument, in rhet. an argument 
invented by the speaker, in distinction from 
laws, authorities, and the like, which are 
called wiarfiyicfar arguments or ijroofs,— 
Artificial horizon. See under Horizon.— 
Artificial any light except what pro- 
ceeds from the heavenly bodies.— /Trfi/hnaZ 
lines, on a sector or scale, are lines so con- 
trived as to represent the logarithmic sines 
and tangents, which, by the help of the line 
of numbers, solve, with tolerable exactness, 
questions in trigonometry, navigation, Ac. ™ 
Artificial numbers, the same as logaritlmis. 
—Artificial sines, tangents, &'c., the logar- 
ithms* of the natural sines, tangents, ’&c. 
—Artificial or sexual system, in hot the Lin- 
mean classification of plants founded on a 
few well-marked characters, and not unit- 
ing them by their natural affinities. 
Artificial Oir-ti-fish'al), 7i. A production of 
art. Sir IT, Petty. [Rare.] 

Artificiality (ar-ti-fislUal"i-t.i), n. The 
quality of being artificial; appearanee uf 
art. 

Artificialize (Ur-ti-ftsh'al-iz), v.t. To ren- 
der artificial. [Rare. ] 

It has artificialised large portions of niankinrt. 

y. s. mil. 

Artificially (ar-ti-flsh'al-li), adv. l. In an ar- 
tificial manner; by art or human skill and 
contrivance. —2. With good contrivance; 
with art or ingenuity. * The spider’s web, 
finely and artificially wrought.’ Tillotson. 
3. Artfully ; craftily. 

So artificially did this young Italian behave her- 
self that she deceived even the eldest aiul luast 
jealous persons, both in the court and country. 

Bp. Btirntt. 

Artificialness (ilr-ti-fish'ai-nes),w. The qua- 
lity of being artificial. 

Artificioust (ar-ti-fish'us), a. Same as Ar- 
tihcial. Johnson. 

Aitilize (aFti-liz), v.t To give an appear- 
anceofartto. 

If I was a philosopher, says Montaigne, I would 
naturalize art, instead of artiliging nature. The e.'c- 
pression is odd, but the sense is good. Bolingbroke. 

Artillerist (ar-tilT6r-ist),w. A person skilled 
in gunnery. 

Artillery (ar-tiVl^r-i), n. This word has no 
plural. [Er. artilleru, originally offensive 
weapons, and specifically missile weapons, 
from an old verb artiUer, to work with ar- 
tifice, to fortify, to ann, from L. ars, artis, 
ai’t. Comp, engine, from Xi. imenium, a 
contrivance, invention, and machine, from 
Or. mSchans, art or contrivance.! l.t In a 
general sense, offensive weapons of war, 
whether large or small; nse<l in the follow- 
ing passtiges of bows and arrows. 

And Jonathan gave his artillery unrn his lad, and 
said unto him, Go, carry them to the city. 
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: The Farthiaus, Is.aving all theur in artillery, 

i overc.ime the Ibiiaan.'. oftuner than tlie Kaiiiaiis 
j tiiem. A-u-httm. 

! 2. Cannon; great guiis; ordnant'c; alno ord- 
: nance and its Ufcen-^ary etpdpnjrm, bulh in 
' men and maroriu} (tiniH including carriage,-., 
horse.s, aniinunitioii, Ac.); or simply ihf'; 
men and oflicers that manage tiie giui.-A in 
land iiatthis and .-lege-'. -;i. 'I'iio ;-.cit.mco 
■which treats of the n.n; ami managnaent i.f 
great bov'C an in;d rumen!:, 

adapted to .stand onri pioeern’ordnaue'e. and 
Ijc'iving a penduiou.-; pointer }>y vdiielj h. ix}- 
(iicaies the angle betwf.'eji the axj.M.f the 
piece ai'id the ]d:iiu; f»i’ the he*rhoa.- -/‘or/i: 
<f artUkry. r!ee Pauk. rryiitu nt tf 

artillery, a collecjive iiaui'C for the wl.oleof 
the artillery belonging fo {la- Jirilisit anuy. 
This force 'is divided info a nun.ia r of i.H- 
gades whicliin re.-petd, ui ‘M'tfi woidii eorre- 
spond with tiie regiments into whieij, rho 
; otherfurces ;iretlivi»led.-- Trtuu o, 

' a numhor of juecies of ordiiunee, na. unted 
; on carriages, with all their lurni? are, ht ua' 

■ niiirching. 

' Artillery-mail f;ir-tii'ler-i-manh n. \ m;m 
j who manages a large gusi in firing; a soldier 
I in the Loyal .‘Vrtilleiy. 

1 ArtimorantiCO<ar-te»mdTan-tr'kui. a, fit I 
An alloy of tin. -uliifinr, Id-miuh. and <jqi- 
I'ler, made in imitation td aneien! ji-wadry. 
it re.seitdtic.s is-esirai gold in appearance. 
E. II. Kuiyht. 

Artiodactyla (;ir'ti-o*dak'’ti-la'i, n.pL fih". 
di!'r{:to,s',cveii~nunda‘red, and dakfyks, ;i toe | 

A section of the I'n-gulata or Imofed mam- 
mals, comprising ail th<j.-^e in which the 
mmiherof the tt»es i.-, even {two ‘U* four), 
including the ruminant.s, and ah-ou imm’ner 
of non-ruminating animals, as the hippf*- 
potamus and the piir. I'hc sm-tioii ineluiles 
all the unguhitc animals used for human 
food, and dome.Hticated from tiu'ic immc» 
morial. 

Artisan (Hriti-zan), n. [Fr, artisan, It, 
ariiglano, from L. artiius, skilled in an. 
through a L.L. adjective, artliiaans, from 
L. ars, artis, art. Sec Airr.] 1. <hm skilU'*! 
in any art, mystery, or trade; a handi- 
craftsman; a mechanic.-- 2.1 One skUkd in 
high or line art ; an artist. 

Best and happk'St ar&afii, 'r":''.'- ' 
of paiiitcr:,. ilmerduifi. 

Artist (itrt'ist), u. [Fr. arfisfr. It artista, 
frorul. ars, artis, art Sec ART. ] l.t One 
skilled in jm art or trade; rme who h mu,slt*r 
or professor of ti manual art ; a good work- 
man in any trade. 

Wdifa I ni.'ifle thi:i an iOCwf undortfuA to 
it, but issitjg aijotiicr tvay, fell tnucli short, Mii'tim. 

2. f A person of skill or leiirning; JiU necom- ^ 
plished person, ‘Tia* wise and foul, the 
artist litid mmrdil’ Shai', 

Some rvill mrikt* me the I'.atterri f f igncirnnce f t: 
nmkiiii*' thii. Souiger fjtilm'. C.rh.tr't iht* iiaUrru < I 
the f'cnera! wh ntun.u htsij' 'icplj hno* 

byem his father in j.KC.y rirtti, * I'nilrr, 

3. One who profe.ssvs ami jiractiHcH one of 
the fine arts, in which .'^cn ja t- and taste 
preside over the nuinuul c.-^n'cut ion, in'-, paint- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, an-1 lecture 

Love, ... a more irieal arti'd 'ic.' th.m all 
I ■ ' ■ ' Tmnysm., ■ ■ 

' Specifically, and most frcqucnil}-, a painter, 
j Miiss Sharp’s fiUher tuis ai» (md in that 

I quality had ipven Icaons of dr.aoi).; m Mi*-*-! 

I school. .-./A- 

Artiste (iir-tesf), n. [Fr.] A term of very 
extcn.sive ai>plicat!»>n. (U-notiiig oiu' who i- 
peculiarly dexterous and tasteful in alunvi 
any art, us a public singer, atr tfpt m-uaucet , 
and even a hair-tlres.«cr or a cot<k. 

Artistic, Artistical far-tsstdk, ar-ti.sfdk-al), 
a. Pertaining to art or artists; trained in art : 
made in the manner of an arllHt ;confnrmHhh' 
to art; characterized l^y art. ‘ 1 f i* ( 1 H'erlsec.s, 
too, with an artistic e.ve.’ Craik. 
Artistically (ar-tist'ik-al-Ii), mJr, I’si aj! 
artistic manner. 

Artist-like (artdst-lik), a. 1. RcBenthlIng 
an artist. —2, Executed in the manner of an 
artist; conformable to the rules nf art. 

To this day, though we have; finished draw- 
ings, we have no dt;si;gn.s that .are mure urti'..^~h‘4v. 

Artistry (artlst-ri), n. 1. Artistic fljjish m* 
touch ; artistic efi'eet, Bnnrning, |Rnje.'i 
2. Works of art. irc.vf. Mev. 
Artlzan(iiriti-zan), n. Same as A r/ [ mu. 
Artize t (art'iz), r.f. form by art. Florin. 
Artless (artTe.s), n. l.f rnskilful; wanting 
art. kiiow'lotige, or skill. ‘ Artless empirieks. ' 
Ant. Breivcr. Witlx of. 

The hjjrh-slHjed piowjuan, should he ouit the land. 
Artless <?/' stars, and cp the ntovinjf .sa>..d. Drydcn. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, b-uil; oil, pound; ii, ! 5 C. abune; y. Sc. Uy. 


Fate, far, fat, fg,!!; mes met, her; 
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2. Evidencing no artistic skill; inartistic; 
rude. [Rare.] 

Had it been a practice of the Saxons to set up these 
assemblages of rtfrr/trjrj" and massy pillars, more speci- 
mens would have remained. T. Warton. 

3. Free from guile, art, craft, or stratagem; 
simple; sincere; nnaifected; undesigning; 
unsophisticated; as, an artless mind. 

The little artless Rosey warbled on her pretty 
ditties. Thackeray. 

4. Without artificial adornment; not evi- 
dencing resort to artificial methods of mak- 
ing attractive ; plain ; unadorned ; simple ; 
as, an artless tale.— S yn. Simple, unaffected, 
sincere, midesigning, guileless, open, candid, 
frank, imsophistica.ted, plain, unadorned. 

Artlessly (art'les-li), aclv. In an artless 
manner; without art or skill; without 
guile; naturally; sincerely; unaffectedly. 
Artlessness (artles-nes), n. The quality of i 
being artless; simplicity; sincerity; unaffect- 
edness. 

Artly (artfii), a. Artistic; skilful; artful. 
‘Their artl^/ and pleasing relation.' CMp- 
ma/i. [Rare. ] 

Artocarpacese, Artocarpese (ar'to-kar-pa"- 
se-e, ar-to-kilr'pe-e), n. pi. [dr. artos, bread, 
and Jcarpos, fruit.] A nat. order of plants, 
the bread-fruit order, by some botanists 
ranked as a sub-order of the Urticaceie or 
nettles. They are trees or shrubs, with a 
milky juice, which in some species hardens 
into caoutchouc, and in the cow-tree (Brosi’ 
muni Galactodendron) is a milk as good in 
quality as that obtained from the cow. Many 
of the plants produce an edible fruit, of which 
the best knownis the bread-fruit, Artocarpus 
(which see). The virulent antiar poison of 
Java is obtained from the upas-tree (Anti- 
aris toxicaria). 

Artocarpad (hr-to-karipad), n. A member 
of the nat. order Artocarpace». 
Artocarpous, Artocarpeous (ar-to-kar'- 
pus, ar-to-kar'pe-ns), a. Relating to bread- 
fruit or the bread-fruit tree. 

Artocarpus (ar-to-kdr'pus), n. The bread- 
fruit, a genus of plants, nat. order Artocar- 
pacete. Many species are known, some of 
which yield valuable timber in the forests 
of Bengal and Malabar; but the most im- 
portant species is A. incisa, the bread-fruit 
tree of the South Sea Islands. (See Bread- 
fruit Tree.) The jaca-tree or jack-tree 
(A, integri/olia) is the bread-fruit of tro- 
pical Asia, where it is extensively used for 
food. The leaves of the tree are entire, 
the fruit is oblong, and contains numerous 
seeds, which are roasted and eaten like the 
chestnut. 

Artotyrite (ar-to-ti'rit), n. [Gr. artos, 
bread, and ti/ros, cheese.] One of a sect of 
heretics in the primitive church, who cele- 
brated the eucharist with bread and cheese, 
alleging that the first oblations of men were 
not only the fruit of the earth, but the pro- 
duce of their flocks. They admitted females 
to the ijriesthood and episcopacy. 
Arts-maixt (iirts'man), n. A man skilled 
in art or in arts; a learned man; an adept. 

The pith of all sciences which maketh the arts-man 
differ from the inexpert is in the middle proposition. 

Bacon. 

Art-Union (art-u'ni-un), u. An association 
or society, the object of which is to aid in 
extending the knowledge of and love for 
the arts of design, and to give encourage- 
ment to artists beyond that afforded by 
private i>atronage. Each member subscribes 
annually a certain sum, and a part of the 
aggregate sum thus raised is generally set 
apart for the purpose of engraving some 
work of art, a copy of which is given to 
every subscriber. The greater part of the 
sum annually subscribed is employed for 
the purchase of pictures, sculpture, and 
other works of art, which are distributed 
by lot among the members. A part of the 
funds is also sometimes applied as premiums 
for the production of original designs. Art- 
unions seem to have originated in France 
during the time of Napoleon I. They soon 
afterwards took root in Germany, where they 
have been very successful. The first art- 
union established in Britain was that at 
Edinburgh in 1S34. 

Arum (ad*nm), n. [L. arumy Gr. aron, the 
wake-robin.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Aracece. A. maculatuni (the common wake- 
robin, or lords-and-ladies) is abundant in 
woods and hedges in England and Ireland. 
It has acrid properties, but its conn yields 
•a starch, which is known by the name of 
Portland sago or arrow-root. At one time 
fins was prepared to a consideral.de extent 
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in Portland Island. All the species of this 
genus develop much heat during flowering. 



■Wake-robin {Anmz inaculatzim). 


Arimdeliari (ar-un-deTi-an), a. Pertaining 
to the Earl of Arundel.— AnmffeZ or Army- 
delian marbles. See under Marble. 
Arundiferous (ar-un- differ -us), a. [L. 
arundo, a reed, and fero, to bear.] Pro- 
ducing reeds or canes. 

AruMdinaceous (a-run'di-na"shus), a. 
[L. arundo, a reed.] Pertaining to a reed; 
resembling the reed or cane. 

ArundineoTis, Arundinose (ar-un-dirie-us, 
a-runklin-6s), a. Abounding •with reeds. I 
Arundo (a-run'do), n. [L. arundo, a reed, 
said to be from Celt, aru, water, from their 
growing in or beside water.] A reed; a 
genus of grasses, now usually limited to the 
A. Donax and the species which most nearly 
agree with it. A. Donax is a native of the 
south of Europe, Egypt, and the East. It is 
one of the largest grasses in cultivation, and 
attains a height of 9 or 10 feet, or even more, 
with broad and long leaves. Its canes or 
stems are imported from Spain and Portugal 
for the use of weavers and for fishing-rods. 
Arura (a-rb'ra), n. [Gr. aroura, tilled land, 
from aroo, to plough. ] Same as Aroura. 
Aruspex, Haruspex (a-rus'peks, ha-rus'- 
peks), n. Same as Aruspiee (which see), 
i^spice, Haruspice (a-rus'pis, ha-rus'pis), 
71. [L. arusfex or liaruspex.} One of a class 
of priests in ancient Rome, of Etruiian 
origin, whose business was to inspect the 
entrails of victims Iddled in sacrifice, and by 
them to foretell future events. 

Aruspicy» Haruspicy (a-rus'pi-si, ha-rus'pi- 
si), n. The act of prognosticating hy in- 
spection of the entrails of beasts slain in 
sacrifice. 

A flame more senseless than the roguery 
Of old arusjfitcy and augury. Hudibras. 

Arvelt (hr'vel), n. [W. arwyl, a funeral— atr, 
over, and loylo, to weep.] A funeral. Grose. 
Arvicola (ar-vik'o-la), [L. arvuin, a field, 
and colo, to inhabit.] A genus of rodent 
animals, sub-order Muridse or Mice. A. 
amphibia is the watez’-vole (or water-rat), 
and A. ag7'estis is the field-vole, or short- 
tailed field-mouse. The latter is a most de- 
structive species, multiplying as it does pro- 
digiously in some seasons, when it proves a 
great nuisance in gardens, plantations, and 
fields. 

Aryan (ar'i-an or a'ri-an), n. [Skr. drya, 
noble, eminent, probably from ar, to plough, 
from the tribes that follow husbandry being 
more civilized than purely nomadic races. 
Prom the^same root we have Awan, 
Persia; Arydvai'ta, the Vedie name of 
Hindustan; Ariovistus, Aonobarzanes, &c. 
See Max Miiller's Lccfttrea.] An Indo- 
European; a member of that division of the 
human race which includes the Hindus and 
Persians as its eastern branch, and the 
Celts, the Greeks and Italians, the Slaves 
and the Teutons, as its western. ‘The 
parent stock was/ says Max Miiller, ‘ a small 
clan settled probably on the highest eleva- 
tion of Central Asia, speaking a language 
not yet Sanskrit, or Greek, or German, but 
containing^ the dialectic germs of aU.’ This 
Asiatic origin of the Aryans, however, is 
not now so generally accepted as formerly, 

! various scholars now asserting Europe to 
have been their original home. The roots 
common to the various Aryan tongues show 
that even in the earliest period the race had 
made some progress in civilization. The 
first written notice of Aryans is in the Rig- 
Veda, 1500 B.O., which describes them as a 
white race that had come into Hindustan 
i from the north-west. The earliest Aryan 
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colonists of Europe, if they came from Asia^ 
were the Celts, who probably found it a 
jangle traversed by bands of wandering 
Finns and Iberians. 

Many words still live in India and England that 
have witnessed the first separation of the northern 
and southern Bryans, and these are witnesses not 
to be shaken by any cross-examination. The terms 
for God, for house, lor father, mother, son, daughter, 
for dog and cow, for heart and tears, for axe and 
tree, identical in all the Indo-European idioms, are 
like the watchwords of soldiers. We challenge the 
seeming stranger ; and whether he answer with the 
lips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, we recog- 
nize him as one of ourselves. There was a time 
when the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the 
Slavonians, the Greeks, and Italians, the Persians 
and Hindus, were living together beneath the same 
roof, separate from theAncestors of the Semitic and 
Turanian races. Max Miiller. 

Aryan (jlrii-an or a'ri-an), a. A term applied 
to a division of the human family, as well 
as their speech. See the noun. 

In continual struggle with each other, and with 
Semitic and Turanian races, these Bryan nations 
have become the rulers of history, and it seems to 
be their mission to link all parts of the world together 
by the chains of civilization, commerce, and religion. 

Max Miiller, 

ArytsenoM, Arsrbenoid ( ar-i-teTioid ), a, 
[Gr. ai’ytaina, a ladle or cup, and eidos, 
shape.] Ladle- or cup-shaped; an anat. 
applied to two small cartilages at the top 
of the larynx, and also to the muscles, 
glands, <fec., connected with these cartilages. 
As (az), adv. and conj. [Contr. from A. Sax. 
eallswa, that is all so, thi'ough tlie forms 
alswa, also, alse, als, ase; 0. Fris. alsa, alse, 
ase, G. als, also, as.] 1. Equal or similar to; 
like. 

Ye shall be gods, knowing good and evil. 

Gen. iii. 5. 

2. In the manner in which; in the same 
manner as ; in proportion to or with ; in 
accordance with. 

I live I did; I think as I did; I love you as I did. 

S/iak. 

As thy days, so shall thy strength be. 

Deut. xxxiii. 25. 

8. t That, introducing or expressing a conse- 
quence. 

The relations are so uncertain as they require a 
great deal of examination. Bacon. 

4. t As if. 

Contented in a nest of snow 

He lies, as he his bliss did know. Waller. 

6. While; when; dui-ing; at the same time. 

And whistled as he went for want of thought. 

Dryden. 

G. For example; for instance; to wit; thus. 

A simple idea is one idea; as sweet, bitter. 

Locke. 

7. In the state, idea, condition, or character 
of. ‘That law which concerneth men as 
men.’ Hooker. 

Long accustomed to regard the pope as the suc- 
cessor of the chief of the apostles, as the bearer of 
the keys of earth and heaven, they had learned to 
regard him as the Beast, the Antichrist, the Man of 
Sin. Macaulay. 

8. Because; since. 

Then I brought her pitying her hard usage. 

Massinger'. 

As the wind was favourable I had an opportunity 
of surveying this amazing scene. i?/. Berkeley. 

9. t Than. [Probably an oversight. ] 

The king w'as not more forward to bestow favours 
on them, as they free to deal aliroiits. Fulle 7 \ 

10. Equivalent to the relative that when 
in a subsequent part of a sentence, and 
answering to such in the preceding part; as, 
appoint to office such men as deserve public 
confidence; give us such things as you please. 
Formerly, and in vulgar speech to this day, 
used in other positions as a relative 

or that, without a preceding such; as, the 
man as goes to market. ‘ That gentleness 
as I was wont to have.' Shak. ‘Under 
these hard conditions as this time is like to 
lay upon me.' Shak. 

Here I do bequeathe to thee 

In full possession half that Kendal hath 

And what as Bradford holds of me in chief. 

OMplajr-. 

11. Even; just; with the effect of marking 
time or place a little more emphatically, 
formerly common in such expressions as, 
wkeii as, there as. [Obsolete or vulgar, ex- 

^ cept in the common phrase, as yet.} 

There is no Christian duty that is not to be sea- 
soned and set off with cheerishness— which in athou- 
sand outward and intermitting crosses may yet be 
done well, tffin. this vale of tears. Milton. 

Before punishment he was to be heard as to-mor- 
row. jrarbnrton. 

As, in the protasis or preceding part of a 
sentence, has so in the apodosis to answer 
it; as, as with the people, so with the priest. 
Formerly as was frequently used after so, 
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wliero we would now use that het that it, 
that they, ifcc. 

Indeed the prospect of affciirs here is so strange 
and inelnnclioly, would make any one desirous of 
witlidrawing from tlic country at any rate. Hume. 

with au adjective or adverh, fre- 
quently of quantity, between, si;. 5 iiihes (a) to 
the extent, number, distance, <tc., of; equal 
to or equally with; proportionally to, or in 
the propoi'tiun of; to a number, extent, etc., 
etpial with or the same as ; as, Jack is as 
jrood as hiri master; I aticoinpanied him as 
far as the chni’ch ; he has as many as you. 
lu poetry and rhetorical prose the first as 
is sometinies omitted. ‘Thou pjod old man 
benevolent as wise.’ Po’pe. {h) Although ; 
however; notwithstanding; as, for mighty 
as he is I dread him not.— -As if, in some 
way, manner, or (diaracter that would be 
observed if : formerly as was often used for 
as if See 4, a])Ove. — J.s /or, as to, in or 
with regard or respect to ; as, as for him, I 
despise liim,— As it were, a phrase used to 
soften or excuse some expression that might 
be regarded as improper, inctmgruous, or in 
any way unsuitable.— A .s' thoiiyh, same as As 
if.— ‘As well, also; in addition; in like man- 
ner; as, I did it and he did it as ioeU.—As 
well as, equally with; as, he as well as she 
was there.— A.s‘ yet, up to the present time, 
up to this moment. 

As (as), n. pi. Asses (as'ez), 1. A Eoman 
weight of 12 ounces, answering to the libra 
or pound.— 2. A Eoman copper or bronze 
coin, originally of a pound weight, but re- 
duced after the first Punic war to 2 ounces, 



As (half real size).— Specimen in British Museum. 

in the second Punic war to 1 ounce, and 
latterly to ^ ounce. The most common form 
had the two-faced liead of Janus on one side 
and the prow of a ship on the other. —3. An 
integer; a whole or single thing; hence the 
English ace. 

As (as), n. pi. .^sir (a'sir). [Icel. ass.] In 
Scand. myth, one of the gods, the inhabi- 
tants of Asgard. It appears in the os of 
such names as Oscar, Osborn, Oswald, See 
Asgard. 

Asa (as'a), n. [Xew L. asa, of oriental origin.] 
An ancient name of a gum. 

Asadulcis (as-a-diiPsis), n. Benzoin. 
Asafetida, Asafeetida (as-a-fe'tid-a), n. 
[Asa, gum, and 'L.foctidus, fetid,] A fetid 
inspissated sap from the East Indies, the 
concrete juice of the Narthex Asafetida, a 
large um]>elliferous plant found in VYestern 
Tibet. It is used in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic, and is useful in cases of flatu- 
lency, in hysteric paroxy.sms, and other nerv- 
ous affections. An inferior sort is the pro- 
duct of certain species of Ferula. 

Asagrisa (a-sa-gre’a), n. [So called in 
honour of Asa Gray, who wote a treatise 
on the Melanthaceaj of America. ] A genus 
of plants belonging to the nat. order Melan- 
tliacece or colchicums, including but a single 
species (A . officinalis). This plant is bulbous, 
with long, linear, grass-like leaves, and a 
long bractless cluster of flowers. From its 
seeds (called Cebadilia seeds) is obtained the 
alkaline poison called veratrine, which has 
been employed in rheumatic and neuralgic 
affections. 

Asaphes (asTi-fez), n. [Gr. asevpkes, obscure.] 
A genus of very minute, parasitic ichneu- 
mon flies, which prey on, and keep in check, 
the aphides, so destructive to our crops and 
fruits. The female punctures the wingless 
female aphides with her oviduct, and' lays 
an egg in each ; these hatch, become mag- 
gots, and eat out the inside of the aphis. 

Asaplius(as'a-fus), [Gr. 9 , obscure.] 
A genus of trilohites, characteristic of the 
lower palaiozoic rocks, so called from their 
true nature having been long obscure. 
Asarabacca (asTi-ra-bak'^ka),/!. [A corrup- 
tion of asantm and haccharis, two plants 
which were confounded.] A small hardy ‘ 
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plant, nat. order Aristolochiaceak and bot- , 
anically called Ascmim europmum. Its ' 
leaves are acrid, bitter, and nanseuns, and 
its root is extremely acrid. Both the lcu\ es 
and root wx-re formerly used as an emetic. 
The French call it cabaret or puhUc-lK>nsc , 
plant, because it was formerly used to relieve , 
the stomachs of those who had becudriukiug j 
too heavily. It entered into the comi)o,siti<in ; 
of medicated snuff's recommended in cases 
of headache. 

Asarin, Asarine (as^a-rin), n. (C^oll.^r.o.v ) 
A volatile solid obtained from Asaruni 
em'vpocnm. It has a remarkaVde tendency , 
to crystallize in beautifully defined fornis, 
and also to pass into the amorphous condi- 
tion, from which it maybe again bnmgiit 
into the crystalline state. It lias an am- ' 
matic taste and smell like those of camphur. 
Called also Asetro/w. i 

Asarone (as''a-ron), n. Same as A.9«r/n. | 

Asaritm (as'a-rum), n. [Gi*. asaron, asara- ' 
bacca.] A germs of plants, nat. order Aris- ; 
toloehiaceie, distinguished by its bell- i 
shaped, three -cleft perianth, twelve sta- ‘ 
mens inserted at the base of the style, and ' 
with the connective of the anther.s prolonged 
into an awl-shaped process. The fruit i.s a 
six-celled capsule, surmounted by the jier- 
sistent limb of the calyx. The species am 
dispersed over Europe and the temperate 
parts of Asia and Korth America. A . euro- 
pceimi is asarabaeca. See Asailibacca. 
Asbestic (as-Vies'tik), a. Belating to or con- 
taining asbestos. 

Asbestiform (as-bes'ti-form), a. Having 
the structure of asbestos. 

AsbestiEe (as-bes'tin), a. Pertaining to 
asbestos, or partaking of its nature '’and 
qualities; incombustible. 

Asbestmite (as-bes'tin-it), n. [See Asbes- 
tos. ] Actinohte or strahlstein. —Cahifetmis 
asbestimte, a variety of steatite, | 

Asbestos, Asbestiis (as-bes'tos, as-bes'tus), > 
n. [Gr. asbestos, inextinguishable— n, img., j 
and sbemmmi, to extinguish.] A fdir(>us i 
variety of several member.s of the horn- | 
blende family, as angite, actinolite, and tre- 
molite, composed of separable filaments, 
with a silky lustix. The fibres are .stmie- 
times delicate, flexible, and elastic; at other 
times stiff and brittle. Its powder is .soft to 
the touch; its colours are some shade of 
white, gray, or green, passing into lirown, 
red, or black. It is incombustible, and has 
been wrought into a soft, flexible cloth, 
which w’as formerly used as a shroud for 
dead bodies. It has been also manufactured 
into incombustible paper and wicks for 
lamps. Some varieties are compact and 
take a fine polish, others are loo&e, like flax 
or silky wool. Llyniform asbestos, or nwan- \ 
tain-wood, is a variety presenting an irregu- ’ 
lar filamentous structure, like wood, llfck- ! 
cork, moiuitain- leather, fossil paper, ami ’ 
/oAS'iZ fluaj are varieties. Asbestos is found ' 
chiefly in connection with serpentine, and 1 
is of frequent occurrence in all its varietic.H : 
at Portsoy, Banifshire, ami in many otiier i 
localities. A fine variety is called amiunth ] 
or amimitlms. j 

Asbestous (as-bes'fcus), a. Same as Asbestic. 
Asbolin, Asboline (as'bol-in), n. [Gr. as- 
bole, soot. ] An oil-like, iiitrogenoiLs matte r, 
acrid and bitter, obtained from soot of wood. 
Ascaridss (as-kaffi-de), n. pi. [From genus , 
xiskaris.] A family of Eutozoa, or thread- s 
like, intestinal worms. The body is cyliu- j 
drical, elastic, and tapering towanls each j 
end, and the head trivalved. Two species ; 
infest the human body— one large, found in j 
the small intestines, called Ascaris lumbri- . 
coides, the other very small, found in the 
rectum, called A. vermicnlaris. But some ; 
authorities have separated this species from ! 
the Ascaridse and called it Oxyuris, 

Ascaris (asflta-ris). n. pi. Ascarides(as-kari- ; 
i-dez). {Gr. 16 *, an intestinal worm.] A ■ 
genus of intestinal worms. See A.sgaril>/E. 
Ascauncet (as-k^jnsO, adv. See Askance. 
Spenser. 

Ascend (as-send'), v.i [L, aseemdo—ad, to, 
and scando, to mount or climb. 1 1. To move 
upwards; to mount; to go up; to rise, 
whether in air or water, or upon a material 
object. 

In our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat ; descent and fail 
To us is adverse. Miiton. 

2, To rise, in a figurative sense; to proceed 
from an inferior to a superior degree, from 
mean to noble objects, from particulars to 
generals, &c. 

By these steps we shall ascend to more just ideas 
of the glory of J«sus Christ. IVatts. 
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:- 5 , I'o prtK'ccd fr<»m nmdmi t* t aufienf timc.s; 
to go backwiml iii tic.* order timo; an, our 
iiKjtiiric- to fie- n'UH *bst antiquity. 

4. To rise, us a star; to appear jihovo thf 
iiorizori, 

{ Uglier yet tliat .‘ttir axonJ-., Mr y, 

h. ill music, fo ri-c in voo.-d utfeTitno*-; p, 
from any noio to ouo isio-r-- . 

BYN. TtJ rise, un.se, nioiuil, olin)]). .-.oalo. 
Hour, tower. 

Ascend tu-'Send''), r.t. 1 . To go oi- neu'e 
upwards nptUi; to elimb; :t .to o.r.-o-o’ a l.ill 
or ladder; P? a.-ctud u tr. 1 -, 'jee-ttu' fhr 
rampart’ Ouiiyier. ■ ti, 'I'o ishhc npwardh 
along; to go tiwunl,-; (Ik* stiuree; a, - 5 , to 
ascend a river. 

Ascendable diH-Ff-iifTa-b] ), n. iTpulde of 

being useended. SVi'ilb-ii als-o j,-/. 

Ascendance, Ascendancy (u’- a ‘ ud'an.-i, an- 
send'un-si), n. Baino .!.<■' ud- 'whirh 
is tbe more eomnion -poUiir;'. 

3 'ear S)atl lot.! Jinidi uit tliv ifiiiiU,. . 

y t- '/oig. 

Its (noliiiity ‘ ) trui' typf' b''!us', .a.*,,!, s s* • t*;a. aad 
aseendamj’ over iii.r s ui 1 ' ,u 1. / uin / V'.". 

Asceilda,ixt fas-semi'ani 1 . a. 1 "nsKiionty 
or ciunmainiing influeneo; prodoininauf'e ; 
as, one man hastlir nsr* rntniit ovi r another. 

Cliievn Ij id a' ttpn t ou r tl « t au I « Hi i v 
uitinarcii the oif uet oniv et' a 041, r, i .a > t ri 

pareat. 

2. An anec'stiir, or one who prei-edr.-i m 
geiu-idogy or degree.- of Liisdred: ojtpo.wd 
to descenda nt, 

T 3 ie most nffarifiu . kiial d bastard . aw jiirirttuous 
hubturfh,, wJiidt :\x‘: liwgun.n !<eUvijMn 
and f let celKin /j p//?, 

3. One po»5L'Siing superinnily nr great hi- 
llueiice. dienhius^Hho-mhint.-.' Undr ribnv,} 

4. Height; elevation, ‘Bmeinu;-. ihut wore 
there in their highest UM'emtant,' Sir ff’. 
Tcmjjle. 

Marifiirough ?tad not, wlr'a pi fen* w.u ui div 
a.Uf)isiantt crovuifl hifiise’if, shiriu.:n naa.f/ dsne 
penuTice, taken the teJinMuii'nn w 
soon as a turn uf fortune canse, %«4;pst r 
, ' agairi. ' ■ ' ' . "'‘W-rfR'.fwpji'l' 

.. 5, In astroL that sign of tiu* zodiac whli 
rises alane the horizon at tin.* iiim,’ of omf 
l.»irth, aupposed to have intfuenee on a pr 
son’s life and fortune. Tim first of tN 
twelve. Iniuses of heaven, ami the plniuT ^ 
</tlier heavenly body which rides in th| 
house, is called lord of th' astMudauf; hene«|_ 
fo he in the ascendant .u'cnhic.- P* have eofi^i 
mandiiig power or influemao 1 m i^eeiipy i 
rilling position; and Imd 0 / the am, ndani 
one who has pos«es«i<m e.f sui-h po-wur i 
influence; aq to rule, for a wlah , it mi lA 
the useemiant. 

Ascendant, Ascendent Ca.-,»aui'aiit. 
feml'cmt i,ff. l,t iToct'cdin-j upward; n.-dugl 
moijuting.- 2. Muperior; predoiuirmnt; sur-1 
passing. 'An asc^ndatii spirit tu.u’ him/ 
Sovth.— ts, In adrol. above the huri/on. 

The couRtdlaliriu . . , is f'Aiwi fij.it mnerJ' I 

4. .In hot. said of an i<vuh* or Hoetl attaclied I 
to the middle of the ovury or fruin and 
dire<‘tetl upward, 1 

Ascendency (uH-seml'c'im-iX «. Govcriiing 

or cuutrolliug influence; power. 

Custom has van asmuPnep over undt.rf,t,uifling, 

Syn, Control, authority, iniineucc, sway, 
dominion, pn valence, douiinatiegi. 
Ascendent (as-sewTcn 11, a, Be*,* Aboenpant, 
Ascendibie (as-aend'i-bl), a. Baiuc as .U-- 

ccndiihle. 

Ascending (as-send'iug), p. and a. 1. iTo- 
ectdiiig from a low ^msitiou to a higher; 
rising; moviug upwanis; proceediup'- from 
the less to the gri‘ut(?r; proceeding from a 
later to an earlier time; rising from grave 
to more acute. A .star is said lo be nremd- 
hnj when rising above the huvinni iu any 
parallel of the fajuator.- -Jsn.ndiny lafi- 
fade, the latitude of a planet whoji ihoving 
toward the north inilc.—Aseeudiny 'node, 
that point of a planet’s oriflt wherein, it 
passes the eclqdie to ju-oceed uorthwurd. 

It is also called the tiiirtknru nude. • Ascend^ 
iny siyns, the .rigns t’aprieornus, Aquarius, 
l‘iacc4, Aries, 1’auriis, ami Gemini, are so 
called heeausc the sun, while in them, is 
approaching the north eolesrial p<di*_, which 
is elevated to us. -“rJ. In hot. growing up- 
wards; as, the stem of a plant, which is 
called the asreudiny axis.- ■■Ascendmy res- 
sds, in anaf. those \vhich carry the bhjod 
upward or toward the superior parts of the 
body. 

Ascension (as-sen/sliou), n. [L auo-umh,] 

1. The ac,t of ascending; a rising; specifi- 
cally, the ascension, the visible tdevation of 
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ASCOMYCETOUS 


our Saviour to heaven.— 2. f The thing rising 
or ascending. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the 
brain doth only sutler from vaporous ascensi07ts 
from tlie stomach. Sir T. Browne. 

—Right ascmdon of the sun or of a star, in 
astroii. the arc of the equator interce}>ted 
between the first point of Aries and that 
I)oii)t of the equator which comes to the 
meridian at the same instant with the star. 
—Oblique ascemion, in astron. an arc of the 
equator intercepted between the first point 
of Aries and that point of the equator whicli 
comes to the horizon at the same time with 
the star. The terras oblique ascension and 
ascensional difference (see below) are nearly 
out of use. 

Ascensional (as-sen'shon-al), a. Relating 
to ascension; ascending or rising up.— As- 
censional difference, in astron. the differ- 
ence between the right and oblique ascen- 
sion of the same point on the surface of the 
sphere: used chieily as expressing the differ- 
ence between the time of the rising or set- 
ting of a body and six o’clock, or six hours 
from its meridian passage. 

Ascension-day (as-sen'shon-da), n. The day 
on which the ascension of the Saviour is 
commemorated: often called Holy Thurs- 
day. It is a movable feast, always failing 
on the Thursday hut one before Whitsun- 
■-tide. 

Ascensive (as-sen'siv), a. 1. In a state of 
ascent ; rising ; tending to rise, or causing 
to rise. Sir T. Bromie. — 2. In gram, in- 
creasing the force; intensive; augmentative. 
[Rare.] 

Ascent (as-sent'), n. [Formed from the verb 
ascend, Fr. ascendre, on the type of descent, 
Fr. descente, from descendre.] 1. The act of 
rising; motion upwards, whether in air, 
water, or other fluid, or on elevated objects; 
rise; a mounting upward; as, the ascent of 
\’'apours from the earth. 

To him with swift ascent he up returned. Milton, 

2. The way ])y which one ascends; the means 
of ascending; acclivity. 

It was a rock 

Conspicuous far; winding with one ascent. Milion. 

3. An eminence, hill, or high place. ‘ De- 
pressed valleys and swelling ascents.' Bent- 
ley. —4. The degree of elevation of an object, 
or the angle it makes with a horizontal line; 
as, a road has an ascent of five degrees. — 

5. The act of proceeding from an inferior to 
a superior degree, from particulars to gen- 
erals, <!fec. 

The ascetits from particular to general are all suc- 
cessive, and each step of this ascent requires time 
and labour. y. .S'. Mill. 

Ascertain (as-s6r-tan0, rj-t. [O.Fr. ascer- 
tainer, acertener, to certify, to ascertain, to 
assure— a, as, for L. ad, to, Fr. certain, as if 
from a L.L. foim certanus, from L. ceriiis, 
sure. See Certain.] 1. To make certain ; 
to define or reduce to precision by removing 
doubt, obscurity, or ambiguity; to deter- 
mine. 

The divine law ascertains the truth. Hooker. 

The two first lines of the following book seem to 
ascertain the true meaning of the conclusion of this. 

Cowper. 

Whatever may be thought of the effect which the 
study of the law had upon the rights of a subject, it 
conduced materially to the security of good order by 
ascertaining the hereditary succession of the crown. 

Halla^n. 

2. To find out by trial, examination, or ex- 
periment, so as to know for certain ; to ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of ; as, to as- 
certain the weight of a commodity or the 
purity of a metal.— 3. t To make sure of by 
adopting previous measures; to ensure. 

The ministry, in order to ascertaifi a majority in 
the House of Lords, persuaded the queen to create 
twelve new peers. Smollett, 

4. t To make certain or confident ; to cause 
to feel certain ; to assure ; as, to ascertain 
us of the goodness of our work. 

Muncer as.siired tliein that the design was approved 
of by Heaven, and that the Almighty had in a dream 
ascertained him of its effects. Dr. IfT. Robertson, 

5. To estaidish with certainty; to render 
invariable, and not subject to caprice; to fix. 
[Rare.] 

The mildness and precision of their laws ascer- 
tained fXxe: rule and measure of taxation. Gibbon. 

Ascertainable (as-ser-tan'a-bl), a. Capal3le 
of being a.seertamed ; capable of being cer- 
tainly known or reduced to a certainty. 
Ascertainer (as-ser-tan'er), n. One who 
ascertains. 

Ascertaiiment (as-ser-trm'ment),7i. 1. 1 The 
act of fixing or determining ; a reducing to J 
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certainty.— 2. The act of becoming certain; ! 
acquirement with certainty ; a finding out. | 

We can proceed in the ascertaittmetit of internal 
truths as we proceed in the ascertainmeftt of exter- 
nalones. H. Spencer. 

Ascessancy, Ascessant (as-ses'san-si, as- 
ses'sant). Same as Acescency, Acescent. 

Ascetic (as-set'ik), a. [Gr. asketos, exercised, 
hardened, from asked, to exercise. In an- 
cient Greece askesis meant the discipline 
undergone by the athletes while training. 
In the schools of the Stoics the same -vvord 
was applied to the controlling of the appe-, 
tites and passions, and the practice of aus- 1 
tere virtue. In these senses of the Stoics ' 
it passed into the Christian Church.] Un- 
duly strict or rigid in devotions or mortifi- 
cations; severe; austere. ‘A constant ascciic 
course of the severest abstinence and devo- 
tion.’ South. 

Ascetic (as-set'ik), n. 1. One who retires 
from the customary business of life, and 
devotes himself to the duties of piety and 
devotion; one who practises excessive rigour 
and self-denial in religious things; a hermit; 
a recluse. 

He that preaches to man, should understand what 
is in man ; and that skill can scarce be attained by 
an ascetic in his solitudes. Atterbtiry. 

2. pi. ffhe title of certain hooks on devout 
exercises; as, the Ascetics of St, Basil. 

Asceticism (as-set'i-sizm), The condition 
or practice of ascetics. 

Asci (as'si), w. pi. of ascus (which see). 

Ascian (as'si-an), n. [L. ascius, shadowless, 
Gr. askios—a, priv., and slda, a shadow.] A 
person who, at certain times of the year, has 

‘ no shadow at noon. The inhabitants of the 
torrid zone alone fulfil this condition, having 
the sun twice a year in their zenith at noon. 

Ascidia (as-sid'i-a), n. pi. [Gr. askidion, a 
little bottle, from askos, a leathern bag, a 
bottle.] A name given to the Timicata or 
"sea-squirts,’ molluscous animals of a low 
grade. They are found at low-water mark 
on the sea-beach, and are dredged from 
deep 3vater attached to stones, shells, and 
fixed objects. An ascidian presents exter- 
nally the appearance of a wine-jar or double- 
necked bottle, the one aperture of the bottle 
corresponding to the mouth, and the other 
to the vent or excretory aperture. A feature 
in the organization of these animals is that 
a large proportion of the tough outer case 
or test is composed of cellulose, a starchy 
substance highly characteristic of plants. 
The mouth -opening leads into a large 
branchial or breathing sac; and from the 
bottom of this sac the digestive system, 



consisting of stomach and intestine, is con- 
tinued, the intestine opening into a second 
sac, the atrial chamber. This latter cavity 
opens externally by the second aperture of 
tlie body, and also emits the effete water 
which has been used in breathing. A single 
nervous mass or ganglion represents the 
nervous system, this mass being placed be- 
tween the two apertures of the body. Male 
and female reproductive organs exist in 
each ascidian. The ascidians pass through 
peculiar phases of development, the young 
appearing like a tadpole body. These animals 
may be single or simple, social or compound. 
In social ascidians the peduncles of a num- 
ber of indiriduals are imited into a common 
tubular stem, with a partial common circu- 
lation of blood. The species are more or 
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less gelatinous, and some are used as food 
in China and on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Ascidiadse (as-sid'i-a-de), n. pi. lAscidia 
(which see), and Gr. eidas, resemlffance.] 
One of the five families of molluscoids into 
which Mr. Woodward has divided the class 
Tunicata, and comprising the simple ascid- 
ians. 

Ascidian (as-sid'i-an), a. Of or belonging 
to the Ascidia or Tunicata. See AsciMA. 
Ascidian (as-sid'i-an), n. One of the Ascidia 
or Tunicata; a sea-squirt. 

Ascidiform (as-sid'i-form), a. Shaped like 
an ascidian; bottle-shaped. 

Ascidioida (as-sid'i-oid"a), n. pi. [See AsciD- 
IAD..$ 1 .] A name sometimes used as syno- 
nymous with Ascidia or Tunicata. 
Ascidiiim (as-sid'i-um), n. [See Ascidia.] 
In bot. a hollow' tube or pitcher-like appen- 
dage found in some plants, and formed by 
a modified leaf. It is often closed by a lid, 
as in the true pitcher-i)lant. The pitcher 
contains fluid, in which flies and other in- 
sects are drowned. 

Ascigerous (as-sij'er-us), a. [Gr. askos, a 
bag, and gero, to bear.] In bot. bearing 
. asci, as lichens and ascomycetoiis fungi. 
Ascitan (as'si-tan), n. [Gr. asJeos, a bag or 
wine-skin.] Eccles. hist, one of a sect or 
branch of jMontanists who appeared in the 
second century. They introduced into their 
assemblies certain bacchanals, who danced 
around a bag or skin distended with air, in 
allusion to the bottles filled with new w'ine, 
Mat. ix. 17. 

Ascites (as-si'tez), n. [Gr. askos, a bladder.] 
In med. dropsy of the abdomen, or of the 
peritoneal cavity, from a collection of serous 
fluid within the peritoneum. 

Ascitic, Ascitical (as-sit'ik, as-sit'ik-al), a. 
Relating to ascites; dropsical 
Ascititious (as-si-tish'us), a, [L.L- asciti- 
tius, from L. adscisco, aseisco, aseitmn, to 
receive with approval, to unite to one’s self 
—ad, to, and sdsco, to inquire, to approve, 
from scio, to know.] Additional; added; 
supplemental; not inherent or original; 
adscititious. 

Homer has been reckoned an ascititions name. 

Pope. 

Asclepiad (as-kle'pi-ad), n. [From Asclepi- 
ad;cs,aGreek poet, who invented this metre.} 
In anc. qrros. a verse consisting of four feet, 
a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus; 
or of a spondee, a dactyl, a long syllable 
followed by a cesura, then two dactyls. 

Mmce I nas StSvis 1 edItS re [ gibiis. 

Mmce 1 nas at3. | vis 1| editS ] regibds. 

AsclepiadacesB (as-kle'pi-a-da"se-e), n. pi 
[From Asclepias, the typical genus.] A 
nat. order of rnonopetalous dicotyledonous 
plants, known by the grains of pollen ad- 
hering together in a wax-like mass within 
the cell of the anther, and hy the fruit con- 
sisting of tw’’o spreading follicles. Over a 
thousand species are known, chiefly from 
the tropical regions of the w'orld. The 
genera Stapelia, Hoya, Asclepias, Yincetoxi- 
cum, Ceropegia, Periploca, &c., belong to 
this order. The species are generally poi- 
sonous, being eminently emetic and purga- 
tive. Marsclenia tiiictoria yields a blue dye 
resembling indigo, and JI tenacissima yields 
the fibre called jettee. 

Asciepiadic (as-kle'pi-ad"ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to the asclepiad, a kind of verse. 
See Asclepiad. 

Asclepias (as-kle'pi-as), n. [Gr. asJclepias, 
an uncertain plant, named after .dsjfc/cpfos, 
the god of medicine, L. JEsculapius. ] A genus 
of plants, the type and the largest genus of 
the nat. order Asclepiadacese. ^lost of the 
species are North American herbs, having 
opposite, alternate, or verticillate leaves. 
Many of them possess powerful medicinal 
qualities. A. decumbens is diaijhoretic and 
sudorific, and has the singular property of 
exciting general perspiration, without in- 
creasing in any sensible degree the heat of 
the body; A. curassavica is emetic, and its 
roots are frequently sent to England as 
ipecacuanha ; the roots of A. tuberosa are 
famed for diaphoretic properties. Many 
other species are also used as medicines, 
and several are cultivated for the beauty of 
their flowers. 

Ascomycetes (as'ko-ini-se"tez), n. pZ. [Gr. 
askos, a bag, and mykes, a mushroom.] A 
large group of fungi, whose spores or spo- 
ridia are contained within asci. 
Ascomycetous (as'ko-mi-se"tus), a. Of os 
! pertaining to the ascomycetes. 
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Ascoplxoroiis (as-kof'or-iis)^ a. [Gr. askoB, 
a baj^, and phero, to bear.] In hot, bearing 
an ascus or asci. Sitclis. 

Ascospore (aa'kd-spor), a. [Gr. a^kos, a bag, 
and Hpora, a seed,] In hot a cluster of 
spores borne within an ascus. 

Ascribable (as-krib'a-bi). a. Capable of be- 
ing ascribed or attributed. 

Ascribe (as-kribO, v.t pret. & pp. ascribed; 
ppr. ascribing. iL.ascribo—ad, to, andscn&o, 
to write. See SOBIBE.] 1. To attribute, 
hupute, or refer, as to a cause ; to assign ; 
to set down ; as, losses are often to be as- 
cribed to imprudence. 

The rapid decomposition of Cromwell’s corpse was 
ascril’ed by many to a deadly potion administered 
in his medicine. Mtxcaiday. 

2. To attribute, as a quality or an appur- 
tenance; to consider or allege to belong. 

I will ascribe righteousness to my Maker. 

Job .K-icxvi. 3. 

They have ascribed unto David ten thousands, and 
to me they have ascribed but thousands, 

I Sam. xviii. S. 

AuScriptiou (as-krip'shon), n. 1. The act of 
ascribing, imputing, or atlirmiiig to belong. 
2. The thing ascribed. 

Ascriptitious (as-krip-tish'us), a. [L. as- 
criptitiuSy enrolled as a soldier, &c., and 
hence bound to— ad, to, andsen'^o, to write.] 
1. That is bound or attached to the soil 
[The word was applied to villains under the 
feudal system, ^vllo were annexed to the free- 
hold and transferable with it.]— 2. Added, 
as to a list ; enrolled. ‘ An ascriptitious and 
supernumerary god.’ Faringdon. 

Ascus (as'kus), n, pi. Asci (as'ki). [Gr. askos, 
a leather bottle.] In hot a bag: a term 
applied to the little membranous bags or 
tliecte in which the reproductive particles 
or spores of lichens, some fungi, and some 
other cryptogams are produced. 

Aseptic (a-sep'tik), a. [Gr. a, priv,, and 
sipomai, to putrefy. ] Not liable to putrefy. 
Asexual (a-seks'u-al), a. [Prefix a, nog., and 
sexuall Not sexual ; having no distinctive 
organs of sex or imperfect organs; performed 
without the union of males and females; 
as, asexual forms are observed both among 
animals and plants ; an asexual method of 
reproduction. 

.Asexually (a-seks'u-al-li), adv. In an asexual 
manner. 

Though the axes which, budding one out of an- 
other, compose a tree, are the equivalents of asex- 
waZ/y-produced individuals; yet the asexual produc- 
tion oi them stops short of .separation. H. i>peftcer. 

Asgard (as'gfird), n. [Icel. As, Ass, a god, 
and gevrd, an inclosure— lit. gods’ yard, or 
the abode of the gods.] In Scand. myth, the 
home of the gods, rising like the Greek 
Olympus from midgard, or the middle 
world, that is, the earth. It was here that 
Odin and the rest of the gods, the twelve 
Aesir, dwelt — gods in the mansion called 
Gladsheim, the goddesses dwelling in Vin- 
gulf. Walhalla, in which heroes slain in 
battle dwelt, was also here. Below the 
boughs of tlie ash-tree Yggdrasill the gods 
assembled every day in council 
Ash (ash), n. [A. Sax, cesc, Icel askr^ Sw. 
and Dan. ask, D. esch, G. esche; allied to 
A mcvlus, a kind of oak.] 1. The common 
name of the trees belonging to the genus 
Praxinus, nat. order Oleacea;. The common 
ash is F. excelsior. See Praxinus.— 3fo2m- 
fa'in-«sA,the rowan-tree (Pyrus Aucupana), 
so called from a fancied resem))Iance of its 
leaves to the ash.— 2, The wood of the ash- 
tree ; hence, the shaft of a lance or spear 
made of ash. ‘My grained 
ash a hundred times 
hath broke.’ Skak. 

Ash (ash), a. Pertaining 
to or like the ash; made 
of ash. — AM keys or 
asheji keys, the keys or 
fruit of the ash-tree, in 
her. a somewhat conven- 
tional figure as repre- 
sented in the adjoining 
cut. 



Ash Keys. 


Ash (ash), 71. What remains of a body that 
is burnt; incombustible residue; as, the ash 
of a cigar: when used in the singular gener- 
ally denoting a particular kind of ash, or 
marking a certain kind of matter in conti’a- 
distiaction to some other kind. ‘ A residue 
consisting of carbon, or carbon and ash.* 
lire. See Ashes. 

Ash (ash), v.t To strew or sprinkle with 
ashes. ‘They ash and pow'der their peri- 
crauiums.’ Boxcell 

Ashame (a-shamO, v.t [Prefix a, iiitens., 
for of, and shame.] To make ashamed ; to 


shame. ‘It should humble, askaxne, and 
grieve us,* Barrow. 

Ashamed (a-shamd'), pp* of ashame. Af- 
fected or touched by shame; abashed or con- 
fused by guilt or a conviction of some wrong 
action, indecorous conduct, or otlier impro- 
priety: followed by of, ‘Enough to make 
us ashamed of our species. ' Macankuj. 

Israel shall be ctshetmed of his own cmm-sel. 

Hos. X. 6. 

Ashamed rarely precedes the noun or pro- 
noun which it qualifies. It is sometimes 
used ill the Bible to mean disappointed or 
defeated. 

They shall be turned back, they shall be greatly 
ashamed, that tru.st in graven images. Is. .xUi. 17. 

Ashamedly (a-sham'ed-li), adv. Bashfully, 
Ashantee (ash-au-te'), n. In fircop. a native 
or inhabitant of Ashantee, a state in 'West- 
enx Africa. 

Ashantee (ash-an-teO, a. In geog, of or per- 
taining to Ashantee, 

Asli-bilL (ash'bin),n, A receptacle for ashes 
and other refuse. 

Ash-hud (ash'bud), n. The bud of the ash. 

Hair 

More black than aslubtids in the front of March, 

Tennyson. 

Ash-colour (ash^kul-6r), n. The colour of 
aslies, or of the bark or leaves of the as)i-tree. 
Ash-coloured (ash'kul-6rd), a. Of the colour 
of ashes, or of the bark or leaves of the ash- 
tree. 

A-shelft (a-shelfO, adv. On a shelf. 

Ashen (ash'en), a. Pertaining to the ash- 
tree or its timber; made of ash. ‘ His ashen 
spear, that quivered as it flew,’ BrydeJi. 
Asheu (ash'en). a. Consisting of or resem- 
bling ashes; ash-coloured. ‘ The mimi hue 
of age.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Asheu, t n. pi. Ashes. Chaucer. 

Asheiy (ash'6r-i), 71. 1 . A place for ashes; 
an ash-hole,— 2. A manufactory of pot or 
pearl ashes. 

Ashes (asli'ez), n. pf. See Asn, [A. Sax. 
asca, asce, axe, Goth, azgo, Icel. Sw. aska, 
Dan. aske, D. asch, G. asche, all meaning 
ashes.] 1. Properly the incombustible re- 
sidue of organic bodies (animal or vegetable) 
remaining after combustion.; in common 
usage, any incombustible residue of bodies 
used as fuel; as acommercial term, the word 
generally means the ashes of vegetable sub- 
stances, from which are extracted the alka- 
line matters called potash, pearl-ash, kelp, 
barilla, &c.— 2. The remains of the human 
body when burned ; hence, a dead body or 
corpse. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy kingS 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood J Shah. 

—Dust and ashes, a Scriptural phrase ex- 
pressive of vileness, meanness, frailty, humi- 
liation, &c. ‘ I who am but dust and ashes . ' 
Gen. xviii. 27.— Sedimentary ashes, or ash, 
in geol a term applied to ashes and cinders 
deposited in beds by the agency of water, 
after having been ejected from fissures or 
craters into the sea, and prevalent in the 
grauwacke group; the English synonj’m for 
the Italian tufa (which see). 

Ashet (ash'et), n. [Fr. assiettc, a plate- 
one of those words that came direct to Scot- 
land from France without entering Eng- 
land. ] A large fiat plate, generally of an 
oval shape, on which meat is brought to the 
table. [Scotch.] 

Ash-fire (ash'fir), n. A low fire, consi.sting 
of cinders, used in chemical operations, by 
bakers, and others. 

Ash -fly (ash'fli), n. The oak-fly {Cynips 
quermsfolii). 

Ash-fiimace (ash'f^r-nas), n. A kind of 
furnace or oven in which the materials for 
glass-making ai-e fritted. 

Ash-hole (ash'hol), n. A repositoi^ for ashes; 
the lower part of a furnace; an ash-bin. 
Ashine (a-shin*), a. Shining; bright; lumi- 
nous, Charlotte BronU. 

Ashlar, Ashler (ash'ier), n. [O.Fr. aiseler, 
from aUselle, the Iioliow beneath the arm 
where it joins the shoulder (I. axilla), and 
hence applied to analogous hollow joinings, 
also the part of the %’ault of an oven for 
some distance above the springing. A iseler 
ovaisselier thus came to denote a binding- 
stone generally, and hence any hewn or 
squared stone. Wedgmod. E. Miiller is 
inclined to derive it from L. assxila, a small 
board, a chip or splinter, through ih\ asdar, 
to split, ascla, a splinter.] 1. Common free- 
stones, as they are brought, rough and 
chipped, from the quarry.— 2. A facing made 
of squared stones on the front of buildings; 


hewn stttue for siicb facing. Ashlar h said 
to be phine wlntn it is smoolhed; tonlnl 
proper is when the tooling is iu gnuivcs; 
nuidom- fooled, when eat with«ait iv.:ularif,j ; 
chiselled <>v bottsled, wlkai vvrougiit with a 
narrow tool; poDdeif, whou wrought with a 
tool .still narrow ur; ruhtleafed, win-n the 
joints only art; heovn. the, tins stone 

being left irregular; and prison nistie, when 
jutted into deep hides. 

Asll-leach, (ashdech), a. \ h.ipjjer in which 
ashus are phiecd, whih- the swiulde salts arc 
removed hy li.xiviation. 

Ashlerlng r iiigl n. In ro/;. dn.if 

upright pieee.s between the iin«a'd;i-ani,s and 
rafters in garrets for nailing the laih- to. 
Ashore (a-shra*'), adr. [A. at or on, and 
shore. »See 1 1. Gn t-hore ; on tia- 

land adjacent to water: to tht,.* ;-.hMrr; ;t'., 
bring the goods ashore: the -idp was driven 
ashore.-- 2. fui laud, ojiposed to e'e.g/d; a.^, 
the captain of the ;diij) n niaini d tndouo - 
3. fstrauded; run out; iJi dihlenhie.w, nme* 
to .grief; as, the orator Is < 0 /one. iTuIlmj j 
Ash-pit (asb'pit), n. 1. A p!:o-e nf depunit 
for ashes and other house-retu^c, “-'g. The 
jdace where the cinders fail liiidcr a hirnaee. 
Ashtaroth (a.-b'ta-roth), n. A Idaejtiehm 
goddess; Ashtoreth. 

Mnojicd /?.)Ag.07T/A, 

Heaven’s (juteii and ue.dttir hn!h. Miiim. 

[Properly the jdarai of Abhloi’cth. Ah u^*i'd 
in the Old Te.stament it probably sign die.', 
diil'erent forms of the goddess Ashloreth, 
See AshtolETH.] 

Ashtoreth, Astoreth (ashta-wifli, uh'Io- 
retii), n. [Heb. ghuhfi>refh. Fortune, the 
Astmde of Plneniciim and Arnmean mytho- 
logy, the ciunpaJiion and spoiinc (I hard,] 

A Pliismieian goddo.-s, whohc worship was 
introduced by Solomon amon.g the ehildivii 
of Israel. ' ' ■ ' 

With 1:116.% in troops ■ . : ■ ■ 

Came Asiareth, wlium t!w i'ijoiiucirm*' called 
AsCarie, Qacenof Heavea, whit creceent h.mm* ^ 
M'iiimr ■ 

Ash -Wednesday ( ash*wcn//iid u. The 

first day of Lent: ho called fnm a enshun in 
the Western Church of Hprinkling ashes that 
day on the heads of penitents, them adndt- 
ted to ficnance. ’I'he fast of Ash-l^ edne-iday 
was instituted by Pope Felix 111., A.k I’jT. 
The ashes were consecrated on the altru', 
sprinkled witii lady water, signed %Gth the 
cross, and then strewn on the heuds of the 
clergy and peoj-iIe. the priest nd'jcatiiig A/c- 
xnento quod cinises, et in e.inernn reirrn-rk, 
‘Bemember that thou art dust, and wilt 
dust return.’ 

Ashy (ash'i), a. Belonging to, consist ing * 4 . 
or resembling ashes; ash-eolouieii ; pale; 
as, a quantity of ashy matter, *A timely 
parted ghost < f ashy st.-mbiauee. ‘ Shak. 
Ashy-pale (ash'i-inil), g. i*aht ns a.shes, 
Asian (:Vshi-an), a. [L. and Gr. J««.j Fi-r- - 
taining to Asia, one of the fonrqufirtuw of ' 
the globe, e.\'tending from Hit' sitrait, of Gon- 
.stuTitinople ami the Araldan Gulf to the 
Pacific Ocean on the east. 

Aslarch (aThi'ark),n. [Asbn and Gr. archos, 
chief.] A chief or pontiiT of procon.nn'lur 
Asia, who had the Buperintemlimce of the 
pulxlic games. Mibwr. 

Asiatic hVshl-at'ik), a. Belonging to Asia 
or its inhabitants. 

Asiatic (a-ahi-at'ik), n. A native of Asia. 
Asiaticism (d-shi-ut'l-sfzm), n. Something 
characteristic of Asiatic.**. 

' Aside (u-sid'), ade. [Prefix a, on, and side. ] 

2. On or to one shie; to or at a .^hort dh- 
tance olf; apart; awayfia.m so me nomrn] 
direction; as, to turn or st.-iial aside; tu 
draw a curtain aside, * The llumcs weru 
blown Dnjden, 

Thou shalt set aside that which is full 2 Kl iv, 4. 
He took him aside from the multitude, .’ilurfc vii. 

2. Out of one's thoughts, consblemtifWh or 
regard; aw'ay; olf; as, to lay awk cuic’i anl* 
mosity ; to put one’s earcH mide 

„ Without laying mid/ that dauntlttsh valour which 
had been the tero'ir nf every lasid ii ‘,iJi the Idhe «<* 
the Pyrenees, the Xorjuan*, rapidly acquired ah, and 
more than nU, the kn<‘>'.viei.kte auC,' rt-tinemeSit which 
they found in the country wiicre they settled, 

’ J/tmtfday. 

3. bo as n<,)t to be heard by some one pre- 
sent: chieily a dramatic usage; thn.s on the 
stage, to utter a speech aside, is to utter it 
in such a manner that it is stijipnsed not to 
be heard by the other actors, or heard only 
by those fur whom it is inteu<l 5 .i<l 

Aside (a-sidO, n. Something spoken and 
not heard, or supposed not to be heard by 
some one present; especially, a speech or 
other remark utteretl l.iy an actor on the 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tube, tub, bqil; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abune; 
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stage, and supposed not to be beard by tlie 
other characters on the stage, or heard only 
by those for whom it is intended. 

Aside (a-sid'), prep. By the side of. [Bare 
except in old English and Scotch.] 

Here slake your thirst aside their liveliest rill. 

Landor. 

Asinary (as'i»na-ri), a. Asinine. [Rare.] 
AsiEego,t Assinegot (as-i-ne'go), n. [Pg. 
asinego, a little ass.] A foolish fellow. 
‘They apparell'd me as you see, made a 
fool or an asiiiego of me.’ Sir T. Herbert. 
‘All assinego may tutor thee.’ Shale. 
Asinine (asl-nin), u. [L. asfmmts, from 
asinm, an ass.] Belonging to the ass; hav- 
ing the (lualities of the ass. 

This one act . . . proclaims his nature. 

JB. jTonsQn. 

Asinus (as'i-nus), n. [L.] The zoological 
name of the ass (which see). 

Asiphonata, Asiphonida ( a-si'fon-a"ta, 
a-si-fonl-da), jpl [G-r. a, without, and 
siphon, a siphon. ] An order of lamelli- 
tuanehiate bivalve molluscs, destitute of a 
siphon or tube through which in the Siphon- 
ata the water which enters the gills is 
passed outward. It includes the oysters, 
the scallop-shells, the pearl-oyster, the 
mussels, and in general those molluscs most 
useful and valuable to man. 

Asitia (a-sl'ti-a), n. [Gr. , from a, priv,, and 
aifos, food.] Loss of appetite; loathing of 
food. 

Ask (ask), v.t [A. Sax. ascian, acsian, 
axiem, O.E. axen, axe, asci, &c., Dan. 
ceslce, I), eischen, O.Eris. askia, O.G. eisebn, 
to ask, inquire; allied to Litli. jeszka7i, to 
seek. The vulgar English ax is no mere 
modern corruption, but the descendant of a 
fonn existing in A. Sax., in which such a 
transposition of letters was very common.] 

1. To request; to seek to obtain by words; 
to petition: with of, in the sense of /rom, 
before the person to whom the request is 
made. 

.'Is A counsel cf God. Judg. xviii. 5. 

‘2. To require, expect, or claim; as, what 
price do you ask? 

Ask me never so much dowry. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

3. To require as necessary or useful; to 
demand; to exact. 

The exigence of a state asks a much longer time to 
conduct tine design to maturity. Addison. 

4. To interrogate or inquire of; to put a 
<luestion to. 

He is of age, ask him. Jn. ix, 21. 

5. To inquire concerning; to seek to be 
informed about; as, to ask the way to 
Edinburgh,— -6. To invite; as, to ask guests 
to a wedding or entertainment; ask my 
friend to step into the house. [The verb 
to ask is often construed with two objec- 
tives, the one expressing the thing requested 
or required and the other the person of 
whom it is requested or required, as in the 
example from Genesis under the second 
meaning ; or the one expjressing the thing 
inquired about, and the other the person 
of whom the inquiry is made ; as, ask him 
the time. Frequently a substantive clause 
takes the place of the objective of the thing; 
as, to ask a person how he is.]~To ask in 
church, to publish banns of marriage. [The 
verb ask is used in this phrase because the 
asking is really an inquiry whether any one 
can state any valid objection to the mar- 
riage. J—As/r, Demand, Claim, Require, Beg, 
Beseech. Ask is distinguished from demand, 
claim, and 7 'equire in that these words imply 
a claim or a request put imperatively or 
authoritatively, while ask is general, and 
infers neither a claim nor a favour, but may 
!.)e applied indifferently to either. Beg and 
beseech imply more urgency than ask, and 
in their natural sense include the idea of 
asking a favour. — Syn. To request, seek, 
petition, solicit, beg, entreat, require, de- 
mand, claim, inquire, inteiTogate. 

Ask (ask), v.i. 1. To request or petition: fol- 
lowed by for before an object ; as, ask for 
bread. 

Ask, and it shall be given you. Mat. vii. 7. 

2. To inquire or seek by request ; to make 
iaquiiy : often followed by after. 

Wherefore dost thou ask a/ier my name ? 

Gen. xxxii. sg. 

-To ask of, to ask concerning or for; as, to 
ask of his health, ‘Ast of Doctor Caius' 
house.’ Shak. 

Ask (ask), n. [Same word (Ijy metathesis) as 
exe, echse, in A. Sax. atkexe, G. eklechse, a 
lizard.] An asker or water-newt, [Old and 
provincial English ami Scotch.] 


g, i/o; i,iob; 


Askance (a-skans'), adv. [Etymology doubt- 
ful. Probably connected with D. sehidns, 
oldiquely, sehuinte, a slope, and E. squint. 
Wedgwood refers it to 0. Fr, a scanehe, It. 
scMancio, athwart, across, ascftiano/itare, to 
go away, sca^izare, scansare, to slip aside, 
words which he connects with aslant, Sc. 
askle7it, W. ysglentiaw, to slide, O.Fr. esclin- 
cher, to slip.] Sideways; obliquely; out of 
one corner of the eye. Written also As- 
kaunce. 

My palfrey eyed them askance. Lattdor. 

Askant (a-skant'), adu A less common form | 
of A skaiice. ‘ With his eyes askant. ’ Co wper. 
Written also Askaunt. 

Asker (ask'er), n. One who asks; a petitioner ; 
an inquirer. ‘ To give to every asjfcer.’ Ham- 
mmid. ‘ Every as/rer being satisfied.’ SirK. 
Dighy. 

Asker (ask'^r), 91. [See Ask, 91.] Thewater- 
newtv 

Askew (a-skti'), adv. [Prefix a, and skew 
(which see); Icel. d skd.} In an oblique 
position; obliquely; awry; hence, askance; 
out of the regular way. ‘All things pro- 
ceed as/re li?.’ Gay ton. 

But when ye lower ye look on me askew. Spenser. 

Askile (a-sldF), adu. Askew. Bp. Hall. 
Askir^g (asking), p. and a. 1. Requesting ; pe- 
titioning; interrogating; inquiring.— 2, Si- 
lently exijressing request or desire. 

Explain the eye, Pape. 

Asking' (asking), n. 1. The making of a 
request; a petition; as, it may be had for 
the aski7ig.~~% Proclamation or publication 
in church of banns of marriage. See note 
on To ask in ehui'ch, under Ask, v. t. 

Aslaket (a-slMc')> [A. Sax. asladan. 
See Slake, Slack, ] To satisfy; to quench, 
as hunger or thirst ; to slake ; to mitigate. 

But this continual, cruel, civil war, 

No skill can stint, nor reason can aslake. Spenser, 
The beast that prowls about in search of blood. 

Or reptile that within the treacherous brake 
Waits for the prey, upcoiled, its hunger to aslake, 
Southey, 

Aslani (as-lkni), n. A Turkish silver coin I 
worth from 115 to 120 aspers. See Asper. ; 
Aslant (a-slant'), a. or adr. [Prefix a, on, 
and slant. ] On one side; obliquely; not per- 
piendicularly or at right angles: as an adjec- 
tive not used attributively. 

The shaft drove through his neck aslant. Dryden. 

Asleep (a-slepO, a. or adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
sleep. ] 1. In or into a state of sleep ; as, to 
fall asleep: not used attributively. ‘By 
whispering wnds soon lulled asleep.* Mil- 
ton. • 

Sisera was fast asleep. Judg. iv. 21. 

2. Fig. (chiefly in Scriptures and religious 
literature) dead; in or into a state of death. 

Concerning them who are asleep, sorrow not. 

I Thes. iv. 13. 

3. Maut. applied to the canvas when the 
wind is just strong enough to distend the 
sails and prevent them from shaking. 

Aslope (a-slctp'), a. or adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
slope.] With leaning or inclination; deflected 
from the perpendicular; with declivity or 
descent, as a hill. 

Set them not upright, but aslope. Bacon. 

Aslug t (a-slug'), adv. In a sluggish manner. 
[Rare.] 

His boat 

That comes aslng' against the stream. Fotherby, 

Asmatography t (as-ma-tog'ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
asrna, a song, and grapho, to write.] The 
art of composing songs. 

Asmonsean (as-mo-ne'an), a. Pertaining to 
Asmonteus (a Latinized form of Chasmon), 
the ancestor of the Maccabees, in the second 
and first centuries B.c. ; pertaining to the 
Maccabees, a family that reigned over the 
Jews. 

Asmonsean (as-mo-ne'an), n. One of the 
family of Asmonseus; a Maccabean. 
Asmouean, a. and «. Same as Asmoncean. 
Asoak (a-sok), a. or adv. [Prefix a, on or 
in, and sort A*.] Soaking in water; in a state 
of soaking ; not used attributively. 
Asomatous (a-so'ma-tus), a. [Gr. a, priv., 
and som«, body.] Without a material body; 
incorporeal. [Rare.] 

Asp, Aspic (asp, as'pik), n. [Fr. and Pr. 
aspic, from L. and Gr, aspis, an asp.] 1. A 
species of viper ( Vipej'a haje ) found in 
Egypt, resembling the cohra-da-capello or 
spectacle-serpent of the East Indies, except 
that the neck of the asp is not so capable of 
expansion. Its colour is greenish, mingled 
with brown. It is foimd in the vicinity of 
I the ]Si ile, and has been celebrated for ages on 
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account of the quick and easy death resulting 
from its bite. The figxire of this reptile is 
often found carved on the portals of the 
temples of the an- 
cient Egyptians, who 
regarded it as an em- 
blem of the protect- 
ing genius of the 
world. It is repre- 
sented with its head 
and part of its body 
erect, in an attitude 
to repel aggressions 
2. A species of viper 
found all over the 
continent of Europe 
( Vipera aspis). 

Asp (asp), 71. See Aspen. 

Aspalathus (as-pal'a-thus), 71 . [Gr. aspal- 
aihos.] L A thorny shrub of uncertain 
species, 

I gave a sweet smell like cinnamon, and aspalcf 
thus, and I yielded a pleasant odour like the best 
myrrh. Ecclus. xxiv. 15. 

2. The African broom, a large genus of Afri- 
can plants, nat. order Leguminosfe, with 
small heath-like leaves and generally yellow 
flowers. 

Asparagin, Asparagine (as-par'a-jin), n. 
(C4H8]Sr20}5.) A crystallized substance dis- 
covered in the juice of asparagus, potato, 
lettuce, chestnut, marsh-mallow, <S:c., some- 
times called Althein or Aspa7'a7nid. It is 
an aspartate of ammonia, in which txvo 
equivalents of the hydrogen of the ammonia 
and one equivalent of the oxygen of the 
acid have left the salt and combined to fonn 
water. 

Asparaginous (as-pa-raj'in-us), a. Belong- 
ing to asparagus; resembling asparagus; 
specifically, having tender edible shoots like 
those of asparagus; as, asparaginoits plants. 
Asparagus (as-paria-gus), n. [Gv.asparagos. ] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Liliacese ; 
sparagus; sperage; vulgarly, sparrow-grass. 
That which is cultivated in gardens, the com- 
mon asparagus, OY Asparagus officinalis, has 
a much-branched stem rising from thick and 
matted perennial root -stocks, and small 
greenish-yellow flowers on jointed stalks. 
The narrow thread-like leaves are really 
braiichlets growing in clusters in the axils 
of the true but scale-like leaves. Prussian 
or French asparagus of the Bath market is 
the fleshy spike of Ornithogalmn pyrenai- 
cu77i. The roots have a bitterish mucilagin- 
ous taste; and the stalk is, in some degree, 
aperient and deobstruent, but not very 
efficacious. The part eaten is the turio, or 
young shoot covered with scales in place of 
leaves. The sprouts contain the crystalline 
substance called asparagin. 

Asparamid (as-par'a-mid), n. Asparagin 
(which see). 

Aspartate (as-par'tat), n. Any salt of as- 
partic acid. 

Aspartic (as-part'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
obtained from asparagin, — Aspartic acid 
(€4117^04), a crystalline acid derived from 
asparagin. 

Aspasia (as-pa'shi-a), n. [Gr. aspazo7nai, to 
embrace.] A genus of elegant epiphytal 
plants, nat. order Orchidacem, with the as- 
X>ect of Epidendrum; natives of South Ame- 
rica. The flowers are violet mottled with 
purple; those of A. vaodegatmn are deli- 
ciously sweet in the morning. 

Asne,t 71. A sjjecies of poplar. See Aspen. 
Cnaucer. 

Aspect (as'pekt), n. [L. aspectus, from as- 
picio, to look oxi—~ad, to, and specio, to see or 
look.] 1. Look; view; appearance to the 
eye or the mind; as, to present an object or 
a subject in its true aspect, under a double 
aspect, or in a favourable aspect. ‘ The as- 
pect of a world lying in rubbish.' Bp. Bur- 
net. — 2. Countenance; look or particular 
appearance of the face; mien; air; as, a mil cl 
or severe aspect, '‘Hith aspect open shall 
erect his head.’ Pope.—Z. Act of seeing; 
view; sight; gaze. ‘His aspect was bent on 
the ground.’ Sir W. Scott. [Rare. ]— 4. Tiew 
commanded; prospect; outlook. 

This town has a good aspect toward the hill ftoro 
■whence we descended. E’velyn. 

Now used in this sense mainly with refer- 
ence to the points of the com j>ass ; as, a house 
: has a southern aspect. — 5. In astrol. the 
situation of one planet with resx)ect to an- 
other. The aspects are five : sextile, -when 
the planets are 60° distant; quartile or quad- 
rate, when their distance is 90“, or the quar- 
ter of a circle ; trine, when the distance is 
120°; opposition, when the distance is 180“, 


w, irig; wh, w,’7iig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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or Mlf a circle; and conjunction, when 
they are in the same degree. Hence— 6. The 
influence of a planet in a pai’ticular situa- 
tion. ‘Correct the ill aspects of planets 
eril.’ Shak.—7. In her. the positi<nii of an 
animal with reference to the spectator. ™in 
full aspect. Same as Ajf route, trian 

aspac-t, ill a position hetween ajjroitti and 
pas^sant. [This word was formerly always 
accented on tlie last syllable. 

And tlien our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 

S.ave in aspect, have all offence sealed up. Shai.] 

Aspect t (as-pekP), To behold; to look 
■upon. 

Happy in their mistakes those people whom 
The northern pole aspects. Sir JF. Temple. 

Aspectablet (as-peljt'a-bl), a . That may he 
seen. ‘What is in this world?’ 

Hap. 

Aspectant, Aspectmg (as-pekt'aut, as- 
pektTng), a. In her. same as AjfronU, 1. 
Aspectedt (as-pekt'ed), a. Having an aspect 
or look. ‘A face every way a.s:2;ectec5.‘ B. 
Jomon. 

Aspectiont (as-pek'shon), n. The act of 
viewing; view, 

A Moorish queen upon aspection of the picture of 
Andromeda, conceived and brought forth a fair one. 
Sir T. Bro7vne. 

Aspen (asp'en), n. [A. Sax. aspen, mp, ceps, 
cespe, the aspen; D. esp, Icel. ikp, 8w. and 
Dan. asp, G-. espe, the aspen-tree.] A species 
of the poplar (Pojmlns tremula, tremulous 
poplar), tliat has become proverbial for the 
trembling of its leaves, which move witli the 
slightest impulse of the air. The leaves are 
cordate or roundish ovate and silky beneath. 
They have a long, slender, compressed stalk 
or petiole. It is generally distril3iitcd over 
Britain, being grown as an ornamental tree, 
for its wood is of little value. Called also 
Ah‘p. 

Aspen (asp'en), a. Pertaining to the aspen, 
or resembling it; made of aspen w'ood. 

Nor aspen leaves confess the gentlest breeze. Gay. 
Asper (as'per), a. [L. rough.] Hough; 
rugged. [Hare.] 

All base notes . . , have an asper sound. Bacon. 

Asper (as'per), n. [I. spiritus asp^er, the 
rough breathing. ] In &reek gram, a sign (' ) 
placed before an initial vowel or r to show 
that it is aspirated, that is, pronounced as 
if h preceded it; thus, '6s, m-hus; 'ris, the 
nose^hrk [In modern words derived from 
tlie Creek this aspirate is represented (ljut 
only in spelling) by an h after the r ; as, 
r/tiiioplastic.] 

Asper (as'p6r), n. A Turkish coin, of which 
three make a medine. Its value is about 
three-fifths of a penny. 

Asperate (as'p6r-at), 'c.t pret. <&: pp. asper’- 
ated; ppr. asperating, [L. aspero, from 
asper, rough,] To make rough or nneven. 
*The level surface of Clearwater being by 
agitation aspera ted. ’ Boyle. 

Asperation (as-pth*-a'shou), n. A making 
or becoming rough, 

Aspergeoire (as'per-zhwar), n. [O.Fr. , from 
L.L. aspergerium, from L. aspergo. See As- 
TEiiGlLLUS.] Same as Aspergillus, 1, 
Asperges (as-p6r'je.s), n. [L.L. See Aspeu- 
QILLUS.] In the B. Cath. Ch. a short service 
introductory to tlie mass, during which the 
congregation is sppinkle<l with holy water 
by the priest-officiant. Rev. F. G. Lee. 
Aspergill (as'per-jil), n. Same as Asper- 
gillus, 1. 

Aspergilliform (as-p6r-jil'li-form), a. [As- 
pergiU'its ziid form.] Having a .sliape like 
an aspergillus, or sprinkler: ehiefly used in 
speaking of the stigmas of grasses. 
Aspergillum (as-per-jil'lum), n. The water- 
ing-pot shell. 

Aspergillus (as-per-jilTus), 7i. [Dim. from 
L. aspergo, to spirinkle— - 
ad, to, and spargo, to . 

sprinkle.] 1. Iii the 
R. Cath. Ch. the brush 
used for .sprinkling holy 
water on the people: 
said to have been origi- 
nally made of hyssop. 

2. A genus of hyphomy- 
cetous fungi, the spe- 
cies of which, along with 
others, form mould on 
various substances, es- 
pecially in a stare of 
decay. A. glamus is the blue mould which 
forms on cheese, bread, &c. 
AsperifoliS3(as’p(;jr-i-fd"Ii-e), 7i.pl [L. asper, 
rough, and foliiim, a leaf.] A name formerly 
given to the nat. order Boraginacece, because 



Aspergillus. 


the plants composing it have generally rough 
leaves. 

Asperifoliate, Asperifolious (as'per-i-fd"- 
li-at, as'per-i-f6"li-us), «. [See above.] ifav- 
ing leaves rough to the touch. 

Asperity (as-pei‘'i-ti), «. [L, asperitas, from 
asper, rough.] 1. Houglmess of surface; 
unevenness: opposed to smaotfmess. ‘The 
pores and aspei'ities of bodies.' Boyle.—' 

2. Houglmess of sound; harshness of pronnii- 
ciation. ‘Those dissonance.s and asperities 
which adhered to our diction.’ T. Warton, 

3. H^oughness to the taste; sourness. ‘The 
asperity of tartarous salts.’ Berkeley. — 

4. Houglmess or ruggedness of teuiper; 
crabbeclnes.s ; bitterness; severity; as, to 
chide one with asperity. ‘ Asperity of cha- 
racter.’ Aandor. 

It is no very cyiiical asperity hot to confess obliga- 
tions where no benefit has been received, fohnson, 

5. Disagreeableness; unpleasantness; difli- 
culty. ‘The acclivities and asxmities of 
duty.’ Barrois.-— Acriimny, Asperity, Harsh- 
7iess, Tartiiess. See under TV ceimony. 

Asperlyt (as'per-Ii),a(if/a. Houglily; .sharfdy; 
vigorously, 

Aspennatozie (as-p6r-ma-td-ze), n. [Fr.] 
The condition of having no spermatozoa in 
the seminal fluid. 

Aspermous, Aspermatous (a-sp6rm'us, 
a-sp6rm'a-tus), a. [Gr. a, without, and 
spferma, seed.] In hot. destitute of seed. 

Aspemationt (as-p6r-iuVslwn), n. [L. as- 
pe7'natio—ah, from, and spernor, to disdain. } 
Neglect; disregard; contempt. Bailey. 

Asperoust (as’per-us), a. [L. asper, rougii.] 
Hough; uneven. Boyle. 

Asperse (as-pers'), v.t pret, & pp. asj^ersed; 
ppr. aspe7'smg. [L, aspergo, aspersus—ad, 
and spargo, to scatter or sprinkle. ] 1. To 
besprinkle ; to scatter over, ‘A spemc and 
sxjrinkle the attendants.’ J. Heath,— ± Tts 
bespatter with foul reports or false and in- 
jurious charges; to tarnish in point of repu- 
tation or good name ; to slander or calum- 
niate. ‘ With blackest crimes aspersetV 
Coioper . — Asperse, Defame, Calumniate, 
Slander are all tlescriptive of attempts t(.> 
injure character. Aaperac, lit. to sprinkle 
over, to bespatter, ecpiivalent to the collo- 
quial ‘ throw dirt upon;’ to injure the clum- 
acter of a person ])y fittributing serious blots 
to it, or insinuating their existence; defame, 
to assail character by advancing and s])read- 
ing abroad charges injurious to reputation; 
calumniate, to injure another’s character liy 
inventing charges, or propagating such as 
the pei’sdn so doing knows to be false; slan- 
der differs from defame in that it does it.s 
evil work not only publicly, but also secretly 
and underhand. I'he* slanderer is n(.>t so jji- 
ventive as the calumniator. 

Aspersed (as-perst'),p. and a. In her. strewed 
or powdered; seme. 

Asperser (as-pers'er), ii. One that asper.scs 
or vilifies another. 

Aspersion (as-pex‘'shon), n. 1. A sprinkling, 
as of water. ‘Behold an immer.sion, not an 
aspersion.' Jer. Taylor. 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let Oil 
To make this contract grow. Siutl:. 

2. The spreading of calumnious reports or 
charges; calumny; censure. 

Every candkl critic would be ashamed to c.ast 
wholesale aspersioris on the entire body of prf.fuis' 
sional teachers. Grate, 

Aspersiye (as-pers'iv), a. Tending to as- 
perse; defamatory; calumnious; slanderous. 

Aspersively (as-iieis’iv-Il), adv. In an as- 
persive manner; by way of asjjersion. 

Aspersorium (as-pcr-so'ri-um), a. fL.a.v- 
persorium—ad, to, and spargo, to si'U'iiikle.l 
1. The stoup or vessel for holy waiter in 
Homan Catholic churches. Siicli vessels are 
commonly of stone, 
basin - sliaped , fre- 
quently richly sculp- 
tured, and fixed per- 
manently close to 
the entrance. Some- 
times, however, the 
aspersorium is por- 
table, ordinarily in 
the form of a bucket, 
frequently fashion- 
ed of metal or ivory, 
and highly orna- 
mented with bas- 
reliefs. Such asper- 
soria are still used in several religious cere- 
monies, especially out of church', as at in- 
terments. Little portaljle a.spersoria, some- 
times of earthenware, are freiiiiontly to be 
found in private houses for domestic use.- 
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I 2, A name sometimes a]q>Iit-d to tlu- 
i pergillu.-. or lirtisii with whidi the jU'jcc.t 
sprinkloH the people. 

. Aspersory ta;s-]>or'.so~ri>, a. TemUng to ns- 
; jierse; ile'fumatury. 

Asperula (a'.--per'u~3a), -a. [I'Voui h. i!>:j>i-r, 
rough.]’ A geisuH of plauiH, uat, ordor Jbi- 
: Itiaeea*: Wooiiruir (which HOf). 

1 Asphalt, Asphaltum /a.sd’;ilt', n«Talf/mn), 

I n. [tsr. usghaltf s, dei'ivsd iron, iiic I’heni- 
: ciaii.] I'he most eoinnion varit-li of nilis- 
I men; mineral pitch, .Isphalt i;- a cnjijp.n.'t^ 
i glossy, hriltle, black or brown lah-iorab 
j wiiicli breaks with a [jok'-ht d [met uiv, mi It- 
fasiiy with a stronr piiclq^ udonr \ h* n 
heated, and when pure burn.* \vdljn(H b av 
inganyuihes. It i.- fotUid in a soft oc Ij-jUit; 
statcoij the surface of the fiend -"oa, v.hr h 
from tijl.s circmu.staitee, i: cabi d bid.c Jj. 
‘phaltitcr. ft is found al.-o in ihi larib n, 
many parts of Asia, Fan'opc, and ‘uoriavi 
A composition of asphalt, jantp-ld:!i K, ai;d 
oil is used fordrawlng black lurm'-- orj .p.-i 
plates, A.«]ih.'ilt is producetl ariif’.i holy in 
maldiig coal-ga."i. During tin- ju’oci roUf h 
tarry jhatfer is evoivt-d and cidlvcp-o’ in lo- 
ti'i’ts. If this i»e di.-dilk'd naphtlm and oilmr 
i volatih* mattirs e.scape, and a.qihatt is left 
I hehiinb Sometinn s called dfo\; J'ifeh.-- 
i 2. A.sjdialte. Son lawt arfich . A.-phalt 
ston>\ asphalt ruck, a kind of liuicaioni* con- 
taining a <'<msidcrahh‘ pcrcciitagc of aa- 
idialt,' See next article. 

Asphalte (asdalt'), w. J. An artilicial hiin- 
ininous compound, employed fur the cover- 
iiig of rooks and arches, the lininu of tanks, 
f(»r pavement and lloiu-in'j-. and asata ment; 
a.sphaltie eoinent. The chief ingrodsejtl in 
this eompfunai is asphait .sPuo*, a brown 
bitumimms linu stone foumi in ^witzorlano 
j and elsewhere. This stomt is l.rokt n .-mar. 

! and mixed with bitumen, sand, or other 
ingredients, according to the pjirpo.sc for 
I wliieh it is intended. For pavement it i- 
I commonly formed into a meJU'd nsa-sullii 
: bitumen and sand, and then laid down,- 
I ‘J. Among iqiticiam, the name ,'tppbed to a 
. thick solution of the fine.st inphali iia f-pirit-s 
I of turpentine, used ftirmukhigecUfton piece A 
j of gla.sb, in which objeetH may he preserved 
I in Ihiuid, for cxanariath»n hy the mkvti- 
I scope. , , 

I AspHaltic (as-falt/ik), a. Ivudnlninir to or 
' containing asphalt; hitumimais. - -Ai-phtdtk 
; cement or asxibalfie '}/u/idk. .Set, A-miALTK. 

I Asplialtite (ab-faltTt), a. Asjjualt'e 

' Asphaltos^AspIiallas 

(asdalt'iw, a- ualt'us), w, 
Same Uh 

Asphodel (asl'd-del), «. 

(Ur. king’.S" 

spear. I'hls U the fnm- 
ot.i,s lierii wliicli iiomer' 
represents a» crowing 
in the meadows of 'iidy- 
■■sf«in.,| ■ tlm iiMiwo of 
the plniifsof the geiUH 
AsidmdehiH, a getjus 
of iin::ri:ican:)tyieih;/n*:*iiS;' 
plants, nat, ortler iah- 
uce;e. cultivated for the 
A'phmltji 'CaUty » d their AVer- 
{A sp/iaa'eih.^ ? amosus}. -4, lutcus is the euno 
moll yo'llow aspiiodtd, a 
beautiful perennial; A u/'mx i.s the white 
as]»hodeI ; and .,1. rnmosus, so comm<fn in 
gardens, is probably a variety of this siierics 
Thu name is xiupularly applittd ,'dst* to spe- 
cies of other genera; thnn tiie lo-idiodel ot 
our early Engii.sii poets i.'-’ the ♦latbnlil f^r 
Rarcissus Fsi’udihm'ii\us,\us, hog or hanen 
shire asphodel is Rarthn'inm .>s.dfri{jum, 
Scotch asphodel is 'rojiehkia x.nthisirls. ‘ 

Asphodeless (as-fo-du'le-e), Ii. pi. I’he as- 
phodel tribe, a suleorder of the l.iliueea-, 
including the onion, gurlie, hyacinth, Hquilb 
star of Bethleluim, ami aioes, 

Asphodelus (as-ftHpe-lus), u. Asplimleh a 
genus at idants, nat. order JJlkieem. See 
I ASbHODEL 

Asphyxia, Asphyxy (as-fik'si.a, as-fik'sj), n. 

I [L. and Gr, asphyxia - Cit. a, priv,, and 
sphyxis, sjihygmos, the pulse, from sjdtyzo, 

I to throb, j Origmuliy, interruiited pulse, or 
1 emssution of the mothm of the heart and 
j arteries; but as now used, apparent death, 
or_ ausjieinled animation; interrupted re- 
spiration, particularly from sulfocation or 
drowning, or the inhalation of jmrHpjrable 
ga.ses: applied also to the collapsed state in 
cholera, with want of pulse. 

Aspliyxial (as-fik'si-al), a. Helating to ns- 
pbyxia; resulting from or indicating as- 
phyxia ; as, asphyxial symptoms. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahum; S, 
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Aspliyxiant (as-fik^si-ant), 71 . A poisonous 
chemical substance which acts by producing 
asphyxia. 

Asphyxiate, Asphsrxy (as-fik'si-at, as-fik'- 
si), v.t. To bring to a state of asphyxia; to 
cause asphyxia in. 

Asphyxiation (as-fik'si'a"'shon), n. The act 
of causing asphyxia; a state of asphyxia. 
Asphyxy. See Asphyxia. 

Aspic, Aspich (as'pik), n. [Fr. aspic for 
aspid, from L. aspis, aspidis, Gr. aspis^ as- 
pulos, an asp, a viper. J l.The asp (which see). 

Thereto she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the aspicA’s bite. Tennyson. 

2. An old piece of ordnance carrying a 12-lb. 
shot. 

Aspic (as'pik), n. [Fr. ; O.Fr. espic, from 
L, spica, a spike, ear of corn.] A plant 
growing in France {Lavandula spica), a 
species of lavender, which it resembles in 
the blue colour of its flowers, and in the 
figure and green colour of its leaves. It is 
also called 'MaU-lavender, Spica Nardi, and 
Fseuda-nardus. Tlie oil of this plant is 
used by painters, farriers, and other arti- 
ficers. It is very inflammable, of a white 
colour, and aromatic ; and it is almost the 
only solvent of sandarac. 

Aspic (as'pik), n. [Littrd conjectures that 
the dish may bo named from aspic, the ser- 
pent, from its coolness, there being a French 
proverbial saying, ‘Cold as an aspic.’] In 
cooh&ry, a side dish consisting of a clear, 
savoury, meat jelly, and containing fowl, 
game, fish, &c. Thackeray. 

Aspidium (as-pid'i-nm), n. [From Gr. aspis, 
as-pidos, a shield.] Shield-fern, a genus of 
ferns including all those which have round 
sori protected with a roundish covering or 
indnsium. See Shield-pern. 
Aspidohranchia(as'pi-do-brang"ki-a), n. pi. 
[Gr. aspis, aspidos, a shield, and hranchia, 
gills, ] A name sometimes given to an order 
of dioecious gasteropods with a shield-like 
shell, having a very large aperture close on 
the pectinate branchia. It includes the 
Fis.siirella and Haliotis or ear-shell. 
Aspidophorus (as-pi-dof'or-us),^. [Gr. aspis, 
aspidos, a shield, and pherd, to bear.] A 
genus of acanthopterous fishes including 
A . eui'oxxeus (the armed bull-head or pogge), 
6 inches long, common on many parts of 
the British coasts, hiding in the sand or 
among stones. Galled also Agonus. 
Aspidosperma (as'pi-do-sp^ir^Tna), 71 . [Gr. 
aspis, aspidos, a shield, and sperma, a seed.] 
A genus of plants, iiat. order Apocynacea?, 
natives of tropical America. They are all 
trees yielding good wood. One species (A. 
excelsum), paddle-wood, has a deeply-fluted 
stem composed of solid projecting radii, 
which the Indians separate and use as natu- 
ral planks. 

.Aspie,t r-f. To espy. Chaucer. 

Aspirant (as-pir'ant or as'pi-rant), n. [See 
Aspire.] One who aspires or desires with 
eagerness ; a candidate. ‘ Oiir young aspif' 
mit to the name and honours of an English 
senator.’ Bp. Hurd, 

Aspirant (as-piriant), a. Aspiring; ambi- 
tious. Southey. [Rare.] 

Aspirate (as'pi-rat),'^;,^. prei&pp. aspirated; 
ppr. aspirating. [L. aspiro, to breathe or 
blow. See Aspire.] To pronounce with a 
breathing or audible emission of breath ; to 
pronounce with such a sound as our letter 
h has; to add an A-sound to; as, we aspirate 
the words horse and house, but not the 
words hour and honour; Cockneys aspirate 
many words begiiming with a vowel. ‘ Such 
mutes as were originally aspirated~~i\in% is 
to say, had an audible bit of an h pronounced 
after them.' Prof. Whitney. 

Aspirate (as'pi-rat), v.i. To be nttered with 
an aspirate or strong breathing. ‘Our W 
said 11 aspirate.' JDryden. [Rare.] 
■Aspirate (as'pi-r.it), n. 1. An aspirated 
sound, or sound like or the same as our h; 
the letter h itself, or any mark of aspira- 
tion, as the Greek spiidtus aspei', or rough 
breathing ('); in philol a character or 
sound with which the A--soiind is combined, 
or which corresponds historically to a char- 
acter or sound t)f this nature; thus the 
Sanskrit kk, gh, hh, and the Gr. ch, th, ph, 
are called aspirates, as are also the English 
/, th, which are more properly called 
‘breathings,’ or .spirants. 

Aspirate, Aspirated (as'pi-rat, as'pi-rat-ed), 
a. Pronounced with the aspirate or rough 
breathing; pronounced with the /i-sound, or 
with a strong emission of breath. 

They are not asj>iraie, i.e. with .such an aspiration 
as h. Holder. 


Aspiration (as-pi-ra'shon), n. 1. The act of 
aspirating ; an aspirated sound. ‘ Containing 
the aspiration as a distinctly audible ele- 
ment following the mute,’ Prof, Whitney. 

‘ H is only a guttural aspiration." Bolder.— 
% The act of aspiring or of ardently desir- 
ing ; an ardent wish or desire chiefly after 
what is elevated or spiritual. 

She feels neither inclination to pleasure nor aspi- 
ratio?i after virtue. Johnson. 

3.t Countenance; aid. 

To God’s honour without the aspiration and help 
of whose especial grace no labours of man can profit. 

Sir T. More, 

Aspirator (as'pi-rat-6r), n. An apparatus 
devised by Brunner to draw a stream of air 
or gas through a tube or other vessels, much 
used in the chemical analysis of gases. 
Aspiratory (as-piria-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to breathing; suited to the inhaling of air. 
Aspire (as-piri), v.i. pret. & pp. aspired; ppr. 
aspiring. [L. aspiro, to breathe — ad, to, 
and spiro, to breathe, to endeavour after. 
See Spirit.] 1 . To desire with eagerness; 
to pant after a great or noble object; to aim 
at something elevated or above one ; to be ; 
ambitious : followed by to or after; as, to 
aspire to a crown or after immortality. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell ; 

j?£> be angels, men rebel. Pope. 

2 . To ascend; to tower; to point upward; 
to soar. ‘ The flames aspire." Pope. 

Aspire t (as-piri), v.t 1 . To aspire to; to 
long or try to reach ; to attempt, ‘ Who 
dare aspire this journey?' Donne.— 2. To 
mount to. 

That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds. Shah. 

Aspire t (as-pirO,^i. Aspiration; ardent wish 
or desire. 

And mock the fondling for his mad aspire. 

Chapman. 

Aspirement (as-piriment), n. The act of 
aspiring, ‘By which aspirement she her ' 
wings displays.’ Ant. Bi'ewer. 

Aspirer (as-plrier), n. One -who aspires; an 
aspirant. 

Aspiring (as-piriing), a. Animated with an 
ardent desire of power, importance, or ex- 
cellence; ambitious. ‘Aspiring nobles.’ 
Macaulay. 

Aspiringly (as-pir'ing-li), adv. In an aspir- 
ing manner. 

Aspiringness (as-piriing-nes), n. The state 
of being aspiring. 

Asplenium ( as-ple'ni-um ), n. [For L. as- 
plenum, Gr. asplenoii—a, priv., and splen, 
the spleen ; because it was believed to cure 
hyi>ochondria (the spleen).] Spleenwort, a 
genus of ferns characterized by their free 
veins and linear or oblong sori placed ob- 
liquely on the segment of the frond. It is a 
large genus containing many varied forms, 
generally evergreen, and often cultivated for 
their beauty. Nine species are natives of 
Britain, among them A. Adiantxmi-nigrum 
(the black spleenwort), A. Trichomanes (the 
maiden-hair spleenwort), A. Ruta-mumria 
the wall-rue spleenwori), and A.maritimmn 
the sea-spleenwort). 

Asportation (as-por-ta'shon), n. [L. aspor- 
tatio—ahs, from, nndporto, to carry.] 1. A 
carrying away,— -2. In lato, the felonious re- 
moval of goods from the place where they 
were deposited, which is adjudged to be 
theft, though the goods are not carried from 
the house or apartment. 

Aspre,t a. [L, asper, rough.] Rough; sharp. 
Chaucer. 

Aspr ely t (as‘p6r-li), adv. Roughly ; sharply ; 
vigorously. ‘Enforced their enemies to 
strike on land, and there assaulted them so 
aspi'ely." Sir T. JSlyot. 

Asprenesse,t n. Roughness; sharpness. 
Chaucer. 

Asciuint (a-skwint'), adv, [Prefix a, and 
squmt] To the corner or angle of the eye; 
obliquely ; toward one side ; not in the 
straight line of vision. ‘ Who look asquint 
or shut their eyes.’ Swift 
Ass (as), 77. [A.Sax. assa, a male ass, assexi, the 
female, also esol,asal; Goth. asilus,O.S>iiX.esil, 
D. ezel, G. esel, Icel. asni, asna, Dan. aseii, 
Lith. asilas. Bus. oselz, Gael, asal, W, asyxi, 
L. asinus (whence Fr, dne)—aBB. How tar 
borrowing has taken place between the dif- 
ferent languages is doubtful] 1. A solid- 
ungiiiate quadruped of tlie family Equidie, 
the Eqims asinus. This animal has long 
ear.s, a short mane, and a tail covered with 
long hairs at the end. It is usually of an 
ash colour, with a black cross over the 
shoulders, formed by a longitudinal and a 
transverse dark streak. The tame or do- 


mestic ass is patient, and carries a heavy 
burden. It is slow, but very sure-footed, 
and for this reason very useful on rough, 
steep, and hilly ground. The ass is sup- 
posed to be a native of Central Asia, where 
vast troops roam over the great deserts in 
a wild state. The wild ass is a fine fleet 
animal, and is accoimted the noblest game 
in Persia, where its flesh is prized as veni- 
son is with us. In the East and in Spain 
and elsewhere the domesticated ass is a 
much finer animal than ours. In our own 
and other countries, however, the ass has 
become the type of obstinacy and stupidity. 
Hence — 2. A dull, heavy, stupid fellow; a 
dolt; a fool; a blockhead. 

Ass, Aise (as, as), n. Ashes. [Scotch.] 
Assacon (as'sa-kon), n. The Brtizilian name 
for the Ilura braziUensis (Martius), a eii- 
phorbiaceous tree, the bark and sap of which 
contain a very poisonous acrid principle. 
The natives x^repare from them a poisonous 
drink, against which no antidote is known. 
The decoction of the bark is used as a remedy 
for elephantiasis. 

Assafeetida, n. Same as Asafetida. 
Assagai (as'sa-ga), n. [Sp. azagaya, At. az- 
zaghayah.] An instrument of warfare among 
the Kaffii’s ; a throwing spear; a species of 
javelin. Written also Assegai. 

Assai (as-sa'e). [It. assai, Fr. assez, enough — 
L. ad, to, and satis, enough. ] A term in music 
denoting increase; tlius, added to a word 
signifying slow it denotes much slower, and 
to a word signifying quick it denotes much 
quicker ; as, allegro, quick, allegro assai, 
much quicker, or very quick. 

Assai (as-si'), n. A favourite beverage in 
South America, made from the fruit of the 
Euterpe edulis or assai palm. See Euterpe. 
Assail (as-saF), v.t. [Fr. assailUr, from L. 
assilio, to leap or rush upon— ad, to, and 
salio, to leap, to rise. ] 1. To fall upon, with 
violence; to assault; to attack. 

With greedy force he gan the fort t’ assail. 

Spenser. 

2. To attack with what bears upon the 
mind or feelings, as with arguments, cen- 
sure, abuse, criticism, appeals, entreaties, 
or the like. 

The prince next assailed the haron on the svibject 
of settling his estate on his daughter. Sir IK Scott. 

They assailed him with keen invective ; they i*jr- 
sailed him with still keener irony ; but they found 
that neither invective nor irony could move him to 
anything but an enforced smile and a good-humoured 
curse. Macaulay. 

—Assail, Assault, Invade. Assail, lit. to 
leap upon, to attack vehemently, suddenly, 
and unexpectedly; assatdt, stronger than 
assail, often used of attacking the person 
with violence, and not so frequently em- 
ployed as the latter word to signify attack- 
ing by non-physical means; invade, to enter 
by force or encroach npon what belongs to 
another ; especially, to enter upon the ter- 
ritory of another nation with the purpose 
of making war. — Syn. To assault, invade, 
attack, fail upon, set upon. 

Assailable (as-saFa-bi), a. Capable of be- 
ing assailed, attacked, or invaded. 
Assailant (as-sal'ant), 71. One who assails, 
attacks, or assaults. 

Assailant (as-saFant), a. 1. Assaulting; at- 
tacking; invading with violence. Milton.— 

2. In 77C7’. applied to various beasts borne in 
coat armour, when iflaced rather bendwise 
than mounted upright. Called also Assault- 
ant and Sali£7it. 

Assailer (as-saFer), 7^. One who assails. 
Assailment (as-saFment), 71, Attack of ill- 
ness. [Rare.] 

His most frequent assailment was the headache. 

Johnson. 

Assai Palm (as-si' pam), n. A Brazilian 
tree, the Eutei'pe ed'ulis. See Euteiu'B. 
Assamese (as-sam-eso, a. Pertaining to 
Assam or its inhabitants. 

Assamese (as-sam-es'), W. A native or in- 
habitant, or natives or inhabitants, of Assam. 
Assapan, Assapailic (as-sa-pan', as-sa-pan"- 
ik), 7i, [N. American Indian name.] One 
of the species of flying-squirrels {Ptc7'07nys 
volucella). 

Assartt (as-sartO, 7 i. [O.Fr. essart, a cleared 
space in a wood; essarter, to clear the land 
of hushes, to grub up — L. ex, from, and 
sa7'io, sartmn, to hoe, to weed.] 1. In old 
law, the offence of gru].>bing up trees, and 
thus destroying thickets or coverts in a 
forest.— 2, A tree grubbed up by the roots.— 

3. A piece of land cleared, as by grubbing. 
Assartt (as-sarF), u.f. To grub up trees; to 

commit an assart. 


ch, cy^ain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, <70; j, Job; ii, Fr, ton; ng, siTT^r; TH, fto; th, f/tin; w, wig; wh, uAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Assassin (as-sas'sin), n. [From Ar. hash- 
ish, a maddening drink made from hemp, 
Hashishin -vvas hence the name given to 
those who under the influence of this drug 
were wont to execute the savage orders 
of their chiefs or sheiks. (See below.) The 
word w’as carried to Europe by the Cru- 
saders,] 1. One of a military and religious j 
onler in Syria, founded by Hassan-bon- 
Sabbali about the year 1090 in Persia, whence 
a colony migrated and settled on the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, and became remarkable 
for their assassinations in blind obedience 
to the will of their chief. Their religion was 
a compound of Magianism, Judaism, and 
Christianity. One article of their creed was, 
that the Holy Spirit resided in their chief, 
and that his orders proceeded from God 
himself. He was called Sheik, and is better 
known by the denomination of old man of 
the. mountain. These barbarous chieftains 
and their followers spread terror among 
nations far and near for almost two cen- 
turies. In the time of the Crusades they 
mustered to the number of 50,000, and pre- 
sented a formidable obstacle to the arms 
of the Christians. They were eventually 
crushed by the Sultan Bibaris. Hence— 
2, One who kills or attempts to kill by sur- 
prise or secret assault. The circumstance 
of siiri>rise or secrecy seems essential to the 
strict signification of this word as now used, 
though it is sometimes applied to one who 
takes any advantage in killing or attempt- 
ing to murder, as by attacking one when 
unarmed. 

Assassin t (as-sas'sin), ui. To murder; to 
assassinate, ‘ With him that assassins his 
parents. ’ Still ingjlee t, 

Assassinacyt (as-sas'sin-a-si), n. The act 
of assassinating'. Bammond. 

Assassinate (as-sas'sin-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
assassinated; i)pr. assassinating. 1. To kill 
or attempt to kill by sui'prise or secret 
assault; to murder by sudden violence. 

Help, neighbours, iny house is broken .open . . . 
and I am ravished and like to be ctssassinai^d. 

Dryden, 

2.t To assault ; to maltreat. [This usage is 
borrowed from Fr. assassiner or It. assassi- 
nare.} 

Such ttsage as your honourable lords 

Afford me, assassinated and betrayed, Milton, 

Assassinate (as-sas'sin-at), 'o.i. To commit 
murder by assassination. ' now no 

thieves assassmate.* Sa7uJ.ijs. 

Assassinate t (as-sas^sin-at), n. [Fr. assas- 
sinat.] 1. An assassin. 

Seize him for one of the assassinates. Dryden. 

2. Assassination. ^ A ssassina tes and popular 
insurrections.’ Po2>e. 

Assassination (as-sas'sin-a'^shon), n. The 
act of assassinating, that is of killing or 
murdering by surprise or secret assault; 
mur<ler by \aolenee. 

Assassinator (a,s-sas'siii-at-er), n. An as- 
sassin (which see), ‘The assassinators of 
king’.s.’ Bates. 

Assassin-like (as-sas'in-lik), a. Like an 
assassin. Milton. 

Assassinoust (as-sas'sm-us),a. Treacherous. 

‘ To smother them in the basest and most 
assa»ssi,nuus manner.' Milton. 

Assationt (as-siVshon), 7i. [Fr. assation, L.L. 
assatio, from L. assatus, x>erf. p. of asso, to 
roast.] A roasting. 

Assation is a concoction of the inward moisture by 
heat Burton. 

Assault (as-salt'), n. [O.Fr. assaidt (Fr. as- 
saitt), from L.L. assaltus, from L. ad, to, and 
saltus, a leap, from salio, to leap. Assail, 
insult, result, &c., are from the same stem.] 

1. An attack or violent onset with physical 
means; an onslaught; specifically, a sudden 
and vigorous attack on a fortified post ; a 
storm. 

Able to resist 

Satan’s assaults and quench his fiery darts. 

Milton. 

After some days' siege he resolved to try the for- 
tune of an assault. Bacon, 

2. An attack in which physical force is not 
resorted to, as by means of legislative mea- 
sures or other proceedings, or by means that 
bear upon the mind or feelings, as by argu- 
ments, invective, appeals, &c. ; as, an assault 
upon the prerogatives of a prince, or upon 
a constitution of government. 

Her spirit had been invincible again.sfc all assaults 
of affection. SJtal:. 

3. In law, an unlawful setting upon one’s 
person; an attempt or offer to beat an- 
other, without touching his person ; as, by 
lifting the fist or a cane in a threatening 

Fate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, h6r; pi 


manner. If the blow aimed takes effect it 
is a battery. In Scotland there is no divi- 
sion, as in England, into assaidt and assault 
and battery. Assaults are variously pun- 
ished.— S yn. Attack, onset, onslaught, ag- 
gression, storm, charge. 

Assault (as-saltO, v.t. 1. To attack with 
physical means; to fail upon by violence or 
with a hostile intention; as, to assault a 
man, a house, or town.~2. To attack with- 
out physical means ; to fall on with force ; 
to assail. 

The cries of babes new-born 
Assault his ears. Dryden, 

—Assail, Assault, Invade. See under AS- 
SAIL.— Syn. To attack, assail, invade, storm, 
charge. 

Assaultable (as-salt'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being assaulted. 

The 28th day of October the %vall3 were made low, 
and the town assaultahle. Hall. 

Assaultant (as-salt''ant), a. See Assailant. 
Assault-at-arms (as-salt'at-armz), n. A 
name sometimes given to an exhibition of 
fencing or similar military exercises. 
Assaulter (as-sglt'er), n. One who assaults 
or violently attacks. 

Assaut,t n. [Fr.] Assault. Ghaiieer. 
Assay; (as-saO, n. [0. Fr. assai, essay, a trial, 
examination, essayer, to test. It. assaglare, 
to try, from L, eccagium, a weighing. JEssay 
is the same word, but now differently used.] 
l.f Examination; trial; attempt; essay. ‘He 
hath made an assay of her virtue.’ ,Shak. 

Neither i.s it enough to have taken a slender taste 
or assay thereof. Udall. 

This cannot be, by no assay of reason. Shah. 
Hence— 2. t Trial by danger; risk; adventure. 

Through many hard assays which did betide. 

Spenser. 

5. f Emotion. 

She heard Avith patience all unto the end, 

And strove to master sorrowful assay. Spenser. 

4. The trial of the goodness, pui’ity, weight, 
value, &c., of metals or metallic substances, 
as ores and alloys; any operation or experi- 
ment for ascertaining the quantity of a 
precious metal in an ore or mineral, or in 
coin or bullion. See Assaying, — 5 . The 
substance to be assayed. Tire. — 6. f Value ; 
ascertained purity ; as, ‘Stones of great as- 
sayl Spensei'.—l. In law, an examination 
j of weights and measures by the standard. 

; Coioell. — Assay, Analysis. Assay is the 
I analysis of metals, and is thus a word 
of narrower signification than the latter. 
iUssay formerly had the meaning of assay, 
but it is now confined to bodily and intel- 
lectual efforts.] 

Assay (as-sa'), v.t. 1. To examine by trial; 
to put to trial; as, to assay armour. [Obsolete 
or poetical.] Specifically— 2. To make trial 
of, as an ore or metallic compound, with 
the view of determining the proportion of 
a particular metal present.— 3. t To attempt; 
to endeavour. 

She hath assayed as much as may be proved. Shah. 

Often with an infinitive as object. 

He assayed to go. i Sam. xvii, 39. 

[In this sense essay is now used.]— 4. f To 
endeavour to influence. ‘ Bid herself assay 
him.’ ShaJc.~5. To tx 7 the effect of. 

Soft words to his fierce passion she assayed. Milton. 

6. t To affect; to move. 'When the heart 
is ill umyed’ Spenser. 

Assay t (as-saO, v.i. To make an attempt or 
endeavour. 

Assayer (as-sa'6r), n. 1. One who examines 
metallic ores or alloys for the purpose of 
determining the amount of any particular 
metal in the same, particularly of gold and 
silver. Specifically— 2. An officer of the 3Iint, 
whose office it is to test bullion and coin. 
Assaying (as-su'ing), n. The act or art of 
testing metals, ores, or alloys in order to 
ascertain the quantity of gold or silver or 
any other metal present in them. There 
are two modes by which the art of assaying 
is performed, and sometimes the one is ein- 
ployed to corroborate the other. The one is 
called the humid or wet process, by w'hich a 
solution of the metals is effected by means 
of acids, after which those sought for are 
precipitated by proper reagents. The other 
is called the dry process, and is performed 
by the agency of fire. The first is generally 
employed for the purpose of estimating the 
quantity of gold or silver in an alloy, anti the 
second is chiefly applied to ores. In Great 
Britain each article of silver or gold plate is 
assayed at Goldsmiths’ Hall previously to 
being sold to determine the exact richness of 
the metal of which it is made. 


Assay-master (as-SiVmas-t»'r),n. An cssa.yer; 
an officer appointed to try the wcigiifc and 
fineness of the i>recious metals, 

Asse (as), n. Tlie Vidpis Ccuna, tiio sniallc'st 
member of the genus fux, a native 
Africa, and highly valued for its fur. It li ves 
on eggs, especially on those of the o.stj'ieii, 
whicir, })0ing too large ainl smooth I 0 he 
grasped l)y its teetli it manager to i<reak by 
rolling with its fore-feet against a stone or 
against each other. 

Assectatlont (as-sek-t;Vshon), n. 1 1,. c- 
tatio, from assecior, to atteml upoii-- <n/, 
and sector, freq, of segntfi; to follow.] At' 
tendance or waiting iij»on. JJai/ey. 
Assecurancet (as-.se-kur'ans), a. jL. fo/. to, 
and secnrvs, secure.] As-suraxice, ‘Tiic.'C 
assecurauces which they give in tin; hopi,"L 
Church,’ Sheldon, 

Assecurationt (as'sc-ku-riV^shozi), n. A t- mv- 
aiice; a making secure. 

Howfartben rt:nchx:bthUa.-;.>rHKiti 07 i i </» ihr as'.-, 
exclude all fearb, all douhtiugbV .’’p. ILnl. 

Assecure t (as-se-kliff), v.t. [L.L, -'/vr/voo 
L, ad, tcw, and securus, .secure.] I'o juake 
secure; to make sure or ceUain. 

Sin is not helped but by being > -f par !■ .n, 

ip.lldl. 

Asseciltion (as-se-kiffsinm), u. ] From L. 
assequor, assecvtiini, to oijtain - ad, ami 
sequor, to follow.] An obtaining or a**- 
quiring. 

His fir.st (benefice) . . . b immediately I'-oi-'ihy hi, 
assecution of a second. Aylij/t. 

Assegai, n. See Assag.u. 

Assege,t n. Siege. Chaucer. 

Assemblage (as-sem'blaj), a. [See AsinY.M- 
BLE.] 1. The act of assembling, or state of 
being assembled; iiBsociation, ‘in sweet 
assemblage every 1 fiooniing grace. ’ Fenton, 
2. A collection (jf indmduais or of [jarticidar 
things; as, an assenMage of men of note; 
an assemblage of vui’ious materials,— S. 'i'hc 
' act of fitting together, as parts of a inachiue. 

I See Assembling. 

' Assemhlance t (as-.sem'blanH), n. f.Lv, for 
L. ad, to, and semblance (which sec). | 
Representation; likeness; seiublaiicc. 

Care l for the . , asseniMancc ot ixinanl: 
me the spirit . .■ ,Sktik 

Assemhlance t (as-scm'1 »laus), u. A n assem- 
blage ; a collection. “ To weet, the vixmo of 
their assemblaunce wide.' S/noUirr. 
Assenitole (as-seuFbl), v.t. pret, A pp. asscM- 
bled;ppr. assemhling, [Fr. asi-nnihlrrAohrmp, 
or gather togetlier, freun L.J.-. ursivtnbt, to 
assemble— L, ad, to, and simul, together; 
ultimately fr<.»m the same rofit as E. same 
(which see).] 1. To collect into one place or 
jjody; to bring or call fogether; to convene; 
to congregate. ‘ Tliithcr he u.oa'jnh/rd ail his 
train.’ Milton.— 2. Tf) fit together. 8ec 
A.S.«EMBLIXG.— Svx. To tM)riveiie, collect, 
congregate, muster, convoke. 

Assemble (as-sem'bl), v.i 1. To meet or 
come together; to convene, as a number of 
individuals. ‘ Thechui'lso.swnddc,’ J)njd£n. 
2.+ To have carnal connection; to cohabit 
Chmeer; Qou'er. 

Assemblet (as-sem'bi), v.t (L, ttss'mmhhio 
compare— «d, to, and sinudo, to iikcii, frotu 
shniiis, like.} To liken or compare, 
Assemble (as-semfiil), n. An assembly. 
Assembler (as-som’bl-er), < 1 . une who 
as.sembles. 

Assembling (as-.semff)l-ing), qi. 1 . A <‘oIler t- 
ing ormeeting together. Heb, x. 25. Speci h- 
cally— 2. The act of lilting together [jarts J 
machines and instruments, such as sewing- 
machines, guns, microscope.s, A'c., cBiJccially 
when the parts are made exactly to certain 
shapes and dimensions so us to be promis- 
cuously interchangeable. K II. Knight.-- 
Assembling bolt, a bolt for holding tugctVtcr 
two or more removable pieces of a machine 
or instrimieiit. 

Assembly (as-semfijli), n. [Fr. assi'whh'v 
See Assjsmkle.] 1. A c?omxiaiiy or collcctiMii 
of human beings in the same place, UMjally 
i for the same purpose, whether religious, 
i political, instructive, or social.—g. spedff* 
cally, (a) the name given t( the legislative 
body or one of the divisions of it in variotss 
states. (6) A company of persons of both 
sexes met for dam-ing ; a ball ; especially, 
a subscription-ball ; a Indl the expenses of 
which are defrayed by the subscriptions of 
those who take part in it.— 3. MUif. the 
second beating of the drum before a inarch, 
when the soldiers strike their tents. -- 
4.t An assemblage or c'ollcetion of inani- 
mate objects. ‘From Murano to Veniee, 
or to any of the little assembly of islands 
about her. ’ IIowdl.—Th e General A ssionMy 
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of the Established or Eree Church of Scot- 
land, the supreme church judicature meet- 
ing annually, and composed of ministers 
and ruling elders delegated by each pres- 
bytery, and also, in the case of the Estab- 
lished Church, of an elder from each royal 
burgh and m\iYev&ity.— -Assembly of JDivines 
at Westminster, a convocation summoned 
by the Long Parliament to determine the 
constitution of a church for England and 
Scotland, consisting of 135 English clerical 
and lay members, and sLx from Scotland. 
Presbyterians formed a large niaj ority. The 
chief fruits of its labours were the Direc- 
tory of Public Worship, the Confession of 
Faith, and the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms. 

Assembly-room (as-sem'bli-rom), n. A 
room in which persons assemble, especially 
for dancing. See Assembly. 

Assent (as-sent'), n. [O.Fr. assent, assens, 
from L. assensus, from assentior, to assent 
~ad, and sentio, to think, a stem which 
appears also in consent, dissent, sense, &c.] 

1. The act of the mind in admitting or agree- 
ing to the truth of a proposition. 

Faith is the assent to any proposition on the credit 
of the proposer. Locke. 

2. Consent ; concurrence ; acquiescence ; 
agreement to a proposal ; as, the bill 
before the house has the assent of a great 
majority of the members. 

Without the king’s assent or knowledge 
You wrought to ‘be a legate. Shak. 

3. Accord; agreement; approval. 

Too many people read this ribaldry with assent 
and admiration. • Macaulay. 

—-Royal assent, the approbation given by 
the sovereign in parliament to a bill which 
has passed both houses, after which it 
becomes law. This assent may be given 
in two ways: {a) In person, when the 
sovereign comes to the House of Peers, the 
commons being sent for, and the titles of 
all the bills which have passed are read. 
Tlie royal assent is declared in Horman- 
French by the clerk of the parliament, 
with several singular ceremonies. (&) By 
letters-patent under the great seal, signed 
by the sovereign, and notified in his absence. 

A money bill, or bill of supply, passed by 
the House of Commons, is presented by 
the speaker for the royal assent.— Asseuit, 
Consent Assent is a word of wider appli- 
cation them consent, the latter having only 
the meaning of acquiescence in a proposal, 
while assent has both that meaning and 
that of agreement to an abstract proposi- 
tion. Baxter speaks of justifying faith as 
the assenting trust of the understanding 
and the consenting trust of the will. — Syn. 
Accord, agreement, concurrence, approba- 
tion. 

Assent (as-sent'), v.i. To admit a thing as 
true ; to express an agreement of the mind 
to what is alleged or proposed ; to concur ; 
to acquiesce. 

The Jews also assented, saying that these things 
•were .so. Acts xxiv, 9. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, | 

And, without sneering, teach tlie rest to sneer. Pope. 

Syn. To agree, concur, acquiesce, approve. 
Assentation (as-sen-teVshon), n. [L, assen- 
tatio, flattering or servile assent, from as- 
sentor, to assent from interested motives, 
to flatter, from assentior, to assent. See 
ASSENT, 91 .] Obsequious assent to the opin- 
ion of another; flattery; adulation. 

It is a fearful presage of i-uin when the prophets 
conspire in as.’^entaiion. Bp. Hall. 

Words smooth and sweeter-sounded are to be used, 
rather than rough or harsh, as adore for worship, as- 
sentation for flattery. Instruciions/or Oratory, 16S2. 

Assentator t (as-sent'at-er), n. A flatterer. 
Sir T. Elyot. 

Assentatorily t ( as - sent ' a - to - ri - li ), adv. 
With adulation or obsequiousness. Bacon. 
Assentatory t ( as - sent ' a - to - ri ), a. Flat- 
tering; adulatory. 

Assenter (as-sent'6r), ti. One who assents. 
Assentient (as-sen'shi-ent), [L. asse7iUor, 
to assent. See Assent, ?i.3 Yielding assent. 
Quart Rev. 

Assentient (as-sen'shi-ent), n. One who 
assent.^*, an assenter. Eortk Brit Rev. 
Assentingly (as-sent'ing-li), adv. In a 
manner to express assent; by agreement. 
Assentiye (as-sent'iv), a. Giving assent; 
complying. Savage. [Rare.] 

Assentment t ( as - sent ' ment ), n. Assent ; 
agi'eement. Sir T. Browne. 

Assert (as-sSrt'), v.t [L. assero, assertum, 
to claim or challenge, to maintain or assert— 


ad, and sero, sertmn, to join, connect, bind.] 

1 . To vindicate, maintain, or defend by 
words or measures; to support the cause or 
claims of ; to vindicate a claim or title to ; 
as, to assert our rights and liberties. For- 
merly it might be followed by a personal ob- 
ject and might also take from after it, but 
it is hardly so used now. ‘ And will assert it 
from the scandal if it be expedient.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

I could and would myself assert the British from 
his scandalous pen. Fuller. 

2. To affirm positively; to asseverate; to aver. 
—To assei't one’s self, to come forward and 
assume one’s rights, claims, or authority; 
sometimes to thrust one’s self forward un- 
duly or obtrusively.— To assert into (a state 
of) liberty, to set free. Bp. Patrick. [A rare 
Latinism— L. asserere in lihertatem, to de- 
clare free.]— S yn. To affirm, aver, asseverate, 
protest, declare, maintain, defend, vindicate. 

Assertation, t n. An assertion. Sir T. 
More. 

Asserter (as-s6rt'6r), n. One who asserts ; 
anassertor. 

Assertion (as-s^rishon), n. 1, The act of 
asserting; as, (a) the act of affirming. ‘ As- 
sertion unsupported by fact is nugatory.’ 
Jtmius. (b) The maintaining of a claim; 
as, the assertion of one’s rights.— 2. A posi- 
tive declaration or avemient; an affimia- 
tion ; as, his assertion proved to be false. 
Assertionai (as-serishon-al), a. Containing 
an assertion. [Rare.] 

Assertive (as-s6rt'iv), a. Positive ; affirming 
confidently; peremptory. 

Proposing them not in a confident and assertive 
form, but as probabilities and hypotheses. 

Gla^wille. 

Assertively (as-sfert'iv-li), adv. In an as- 
sertive xnanner; affirmatively. 

Assertor (as-s6rt'6r), n. One who asserts; 
one who affirms positively ; one who main- 
tains or vindicates a claim, cause, prin- 
ciple, and the like ; an affirmer, supporter, 
or vindicator. ‘Faithful assertor of thy 
country’s cause.’ Prion 
Such have been some of the results of the principle 
of the condition of existence as applied by its great 
assertor. Wherwell. 

Assertory (as-s6rt'o-ri), a. Affirming; main- 
taining; declaratory. 

We have not here to do with ^ promissory oatli, it 
is the assertory oath that is now under hand. 

yer. Taylor. 

Asservet (as-s6rv0, [L. asservio, to 
serve. ] To help ; to serve ; to second. 
Bailey. 

Asservet (as-s^rivil), v.t [As for L. ad, 
to, and E. servile.] To render servile or 
obsequious. 

(I) am weary of asserviliftg myself to every man’s 
charity. Bacon. 

Assess (as-ses'), v. t [0. Fr. assessor, to regu- 
late, settle; L.L. assessare, to value for taxa- 
tion; L. assideo, assessu^n, to sit beside, and 
hence to act as assessor— afZ, to, and secleo, to 
sit.] 1. To set, fix, or charge a certain sum 
upon, by way of tax; as, to assess each in- 
dividual in due proportion. 

His method of raising supplies was to order some 
rich courtier to pay a sum, and then sell this order to 
some speculator with the power of torturing the per- 
son assessed. Broug'kam, 

2. To value, as property, or the amount of 
yearly income for the purpose of being taxed. 

3. To set, fix, or determine; as, it is the pro- 
vince of a jury to assess damages. 

Assess t (as-ses'), 9k Assessment. 

Assessable (as-ses'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
assessed. 

Assessably (as-ses'a-bli), adv. By assess- 
ment. 

Assessed (as-sestO, p. and a. Rated ; valued ; 
fixed by authority; charged with a certain 
sum on value of rated property or income. 
Assessiont (as-se'shon), n. A sitting do’vvn 
beside a person. Bailey. 

Assessionary (as-se'shon-a-rl), a. Per- 
taining to assessors. ‘At the assessionary 
court.’ Carew. [Rare.] 

Assessment (as-sea'ment), n. 1. The act of 
assessing; as, (a) the act of determining the 
amount of damage, as by a jury. (6) A valua- 
tion of property, profits, or income, for the 
purpose of taxation. An assessment is a valua- 
tion made by authorized persons according 
to their discretion, as opposed to a sum 
certain or determined by law. It may be a 
direct charge of the tax to be paid, or a valiia- , 
tion of the property of those who are to pay 
the tax, for the purpose of fixing the propor- 
tion which each man shall pay, on which 
j valuation the law imposes a specific sum 


upon a given amount. — 2. A tax or specific 
sum charged on a person or property. 

Assessor (as-ses' 6 r), n. 1. One appointed to 
make assessments, especially for purposes of 
taxation.— 2. An inferior officer of justice, 
who sits to assist a judge. In England 
assessors are persons chosen to assist the 
mayor and aldermen of corporations in 
matters concerning elections. In Scotland 
the magistrates of corporate burghs who 
exercise judicial powers generally employ 
some professional lawyer to act as their 
assessor, whose duty it is to see that proper 
judicial control is exercised over the plead- 
ings, and to make out drafts of the judg- 
ments. 

Minos the strict inquisitor appears, 

And lives and crimes with his hears. Dry den. 

3. One who sits by another, as next in dignity 
or as an associate in office. ‘ Don Quixote, 
or his assessors, the curate and the barber.’ 
Warton. In the Scotch universities the title 
assessor is given to the elected or nominated 
members of the university court or supreme 



to an assessor, or a court of assessors. 

Asset (as 'set), 91 . [0. Fr. aset, asez, assetz, 
assietz, Fr. assez, Pr. assats, Sp. asaz, 
enough, from L. ad, to, and satis, enough. 
The 0. E. assethj, aseeth, enough, satisfac- 
tion, may perhaps be a form of this word, 
but more probably it is of different origin. 
See Assythemejstt.] l. In law, an article of 
goods or propeiiy available for the payment 
of a bankrupt or deceased person’s obliga- 
tions or debts; generally used in the plural in 
the sense of money, goods, or estate of a de- 
ceased or insolvent person, subject by law 
to the payment of his debts and legacies. 
Assets are real or perso7ial. Real assets are 
lands which descend to the heir, subject to 
the fulfilment of the obligations of the ances- 
tor; personal assets are the money or goods 
of the deceased or insolvent, or debts due to 
him, which come into the hands of the 
executor or administrator, or which he is 
bound to collect and convert into money. — 

2. Any portion of the entire propert;^ or 
effects belonging to a person; as, I consider 
these shares a valuable asset; my assets are 
much greater than my liabilities. 

Asseth,t a. or ?i. [See Asset.] Sufficient; 
enough. 

Yet never shall make his richesse 
Aeseth unto his greediness. Chaucer. 

Assevert (as-sev'Sr), v.t. To asseverate. 

Anselmus . . . not only assevereth it, but also 
endeavoureth ... to set out the true proportion of it. 

Fotherby. 

Asseverate (as-sev'er-at), v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
asseverated; ppr. asseveratmg. [L. assevero, 
asseveratu/m, to affirm earnestly, to maintain 
— ad, to, and severus, serious, earnest.] To 
affirm or aver positively, or with solemnity. 

It is impossible to calculate the good that such 
a work would have done if half which is asseverated 
had only been proved, y. yt. Blunt. 

Syn. To affirm, assert, protest, pronounce, 
assure, declare. 

Asseveration(as-sev'6r-a^'shon), n. Positive 
affii’mation or assertion; solemn declaration. 

He (Leeds) denied with the most solemn assevera- 
tions that he had taken any money for himself. 

Maeaiday. 

Ass-head (as'hed), n. One dull, like the ass; 
one slow of apprehen sion ; a bio ckhead. ‘ An 
ass-head, and a coxcomb, and a knave, a thin- 
faced knave, a gull’ Skak. 

Assibilate (as-sib'i-lat), v. t. To make sibi- 
lant, as a letter. 

Assidean, Chasidean (as-si-de'an, kas-i- 
de'an). [Heb. chesed, ardour, love, piety.] 
One of a sect of Jews who resorted to 
MattatMas, the father of the Dlaccabees, 
to fight for their religion and the liberties 
of their country. From these sprung the 
Pharisees and Essenes, 

Assideiit(as'si-dent), a. [L. assideo, assidens 
—ad, Siml sedeo, to sit] Accompanying; con- 
comitant. or accessory signs or 
sy7nptoms, in med. such as usually attend 
a disease, but not always; distinguished 
fTom pathog7io7nic signs, which are insep- 
arable from it. 

Assiduate t (as-sid'u-at), a. [I.. assiduat7(s, 
pp. of assiduo, to use assiduously.] Con- 
stant; continual; assiduous, ‘ My long and 
assiduate course of suffering.’ Fahymi, 

\ Assiduity (as-si-du'i-ti), n. [L. assiduitas. 

' See Assiduous. ] l. Consent or close 
application to any business or enterprise; 
diligence. 

I have, with nuich pains and assiduity, qualified 
myself for a nomenclator. Addison. 
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2. Constant or servile attention to a person 
or persons; sycophancy; servility. ‘The ob- 
sequiousness and assiduity of the court.’ 
Fuller.— -Sfn. Dili|?ence, constancy, care, 
attention, watchfulness, perseverance. 

Assiduous (as-.sid'ii-iis), a. [L. assiduus^ 
from cmideo, to sit elose—ad, and sedeo^ 
to sit. 3 1. Constant in application; atten- 
tive; devoted; unremitting; as, a person 
assiduous in his occupation; an msiduom 
physician or nurse. 

The most ctssiduotts tale-bearers ... are often 
half-witted. Dr. H. More. 

2, Performed with constant diligence or at- 
tention. " Assiduous dries,.' Milton. ‘Con- 
stant and assiduous culture,’ Spectator. ~ 
Syn, Biligent, attentive, sedulous, unwea- 
ried, unihtermitted, persevering, laborious, 
indefatigable. 

Assiduously (as-sid'u-us-U), adv. In an 
assiduous manner ; diligently ; .attentively ; 
witli earnestness and care ; with regular 
attendance. 

Assiduousness (as-sid'u-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being assiduous; constant or 
diligent application. 

Assiege t (as - sej ' ), v. t. [ Fr. assieger, from 
L, L. assediare —L. ad, to, and sedeo, to sit. 
See SlEOiii.] To besiege. 

On the other side the eu'S2e.^ed castle's ward 
Their steadfast stand did mightily maintain. Sjienser. 

Assientist (as-si-en'tist), n. One connected 
with the ftiraishing of slaves by assiento. 
Bancroft 

Assiento (as-se-enTo), n. [Sp. asiento.} A 
contract or convention formerly existing 
between vSpain and other powers for fur- 
nishing slaves for the Spanish dominions in 
Soiith America. 

Assign (as-sin'), v.t. [Fr. assigner, I», assigno, 
to assign— ad, and signo, to allot, to mark 
out, from sigmrm, a mark.} 1. To mark out 
as a pcu'tion allotted ; to appoint or grant 
by distribution or apportionment; to appor- 
tion; to allot. 

The priests had a portion assigned them. 

Gen. xlvii. as. 

2. To fix, Specify, designate, point out, or 

show. ‘An quantity,' Boc/ce. 

It is not easy to assign a period more eventful. 

De Quincey. 

[Seldom used with the meaning of to point 
out in a literal sense.] 

All as the dwarf the way to her assigned. Sfenser. 

3. In law, ia) to transfer or make over to 
another the right one lias iii any object, as . u 
an estate, chose in action, or reversion, ip) To 
show or set forth with particularity; as, to 
assign error in a writ ; to assign false judg- 
ment.— 2b assign in bankruptcy, to transfer 
property to and vest it in assignees for the 
benefit of the creditors.— 2^c» assign a dower, 
to allot or portion out to a widow the third 
part forming her dowser ; to fix the bound- 
aries of the widow’s share in an estate. 

Assign (as-sin'), n. l. A person to whom 
property or an interest is or may be trans- 
ferred; as, a deed to a man and Ms heirs and 
assigns. 

Scroog-e was his sole executor, his sole administra- 
tor, his sole assigtt. DUkms. 

[In this sense assignee is also used, but 
assign is not used like the latter word with 
reference to the thing assigned, but only 
%vith reference to the person assigning. 
Thus we do not speak of the assign, hut the 
assignee of a policy of insurance, ]— 2. A thing 
pertaining to something else; an appurten- 
ance; an appendage: so used in the follow- 
ing passage, where it is intended as an af- 
fected expression. 

Six French rapiers and poniards, with their iw- 
as girdle, hangers, and so, Shak. 

Assignable (as-sin'a-bi), a. i. Capable of 
being allotted, appointed, or assigned ; as, 
an assignable note or bill— 2. Capable of 
being specified, shown, designated, or ex- 
pressed with precision; as, an assignable 
reason; an assignable magnitude. 

While on the one hand industry is limited by 
capital, so on the other every increase of capital 
gives, or is capable of giving, additional employment 
to industry: and thi.s without limits. 

if. S. Mitt. 

Assignat (as'sig-nat or as-sin-yh), n. [Fr., 
from L. assignatus, pp. of assigno. See As- 
sign,] 1. A public note or bill in France 
during the first revolution, based on the se- 
curity of the lands belonging to the state 
and those appropriated by it, especially the 
estates of emigres.— 2. In French law, the 
assignment of an annuity on an estate, by 
which the annuity is based on the security 
of the latter. 


Aasignatioa (as-sig-na'shon), n. 1. The act j 
of assigning or allotting; the act of fixing or J 
specifying. ‘The assignation of particular i 
names to denote particular objects.’ Adam | 
2. An appointment of time and i 
place for meeting: used chiefly of love-meet- ; 
ings. ‘Vile assignations and adulterous' 
beds.’ Byron.—- $. In Scots law, a making 
over by transfer of title, or the deed by 
which this is done. See Assignment. 
Assignee (as-sin-e'), n. A person to whom 
an assignment is made; a person ap- 
pointed or deputed to do some act, perform 
some business, or enjoy some right, privi- 
lege, or property; as, an assignee of a bank- 
rupt. An assignee may be by special ap- 
pointment or deed, or be created by law, as 
an executor. See Assign, n.— Assignees in 
bankruptcy, in England, are persons ap- 
pointed under a commission of bankruptcy 
to manage the estate of the bankrupt for 
the benefit of his creditors: now called 
Trustees. 

Assignor (as-sin'dr), n. One who assigns or 
appoints. 

Assignment ( as-sin 'ment), n. 1. The act 
of assigning, fixing, or specifying. 

The only thing that maketh any place publick is 
the publick assigjtment thereof unto such duties. 

Hooker, 

Specifically, in law, (a) the transference of a 
right or interest, (b) A pointing out or set- 
ting forth; as, the assignment of error.— 
2. The writing by which an interest is trans- 
ferred. — Assignment of dowen See under 
Assign, u.t 

Assignor (as-sin-orO, n. An assigner; a per- 
son who assigns or transfers an interest; as, 
the assignor of a bill of exchange. 
Assimilabinty (as-sim'il-a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being assimilable. Coleridge. 
Assimilable (as-sim'il-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being assimilated ; as, the most wholesome 
diet is the most assimilable. 

Assimilable (as-simll-a-bl), n. That which 
can be assimilated. ‘Meeting no assimil- 
ables wherein to re-act their natures.' Sir 
T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Assimilate (as-sim'il-at), nt pret. &pp. 
assimilated; ppr. assimilating. [L. assimilo 
—ad, to, and similis, like. See Similar.] 

1. To make alike ; to cause to resemble. 

Fast falls a fleecy shower ; the downy flakes ... 
Assimilate all objects. Caivper. 

2. To convert into a substance suitable for 
absorption by the animal system; to absorb 
and incorporate into the system; to incor- 
porate with organic tissues ; as, to assimi- 
late food.-— 3. To liken; to compare. [Rare,] 

He assimilated the relation between teacher and 
pupil to that between two lovers or two intimate 
friends. Groie. 

Assimilate (as-sim'il-at), v.i. 1. To become 
similar; to become like something or some- 
body else; to harmonize. [Rare.] 

He stands aloof from all, maintains his state, 

And scorns like Scotchmen to assimilate. 

Churchill. 

2. To be taken into and incorporated with 
the body; to be converted into the substance 
of the body by digestion. 

For whatsoever assimilates not to flesh turneth 
either to sweat or fat. Bacon. 

3. To perform the act of converting food to 
the substance of the body; as, ‘birds assimi- 
late less . . . than beasts.’ Bacon. 

Assimilateixesst (as-sim'il-at-nes), w. Like- 
ness. Bailey. 

Assimilatioa (as-sim'il-a"shon), n. 1. Tlie 
act or process of assimilating or being as- 
similated; the act or process of making or 
becoming like, or identical ; resemblance ; 
identity: followed by to or with. 

The pleasing illusions . . . which by a bland as- 
similation, incorporated into politics the sentiments 
which beautify and soften private society. JSurke. 

It is as well the instinct as duty of our nature to 
aspire to an assiinilation luitk God. Dr, H. More. 

2. In physiol, the act or process by which 
01 ‘ganisms convert and absorb nutriment so 
that it becomes part of the fluid or solid sub- 
stances composing them. 

Plants and animals increase by assimilation and 
transformation, minerals by attraction and aggrega- 
tion. Page. 

3. In pathol. the supposed conversion, ac- 
cording to an obsolete theory, of the fluids 
of the body to the nature of any morbific 
matter. 

Assimilative (as-sim'il-at-iv),a.. Having the 
power of assimilating or converting to a like- 
ness or to a like substance. ‘ An assimila- 
tive . . . virtue.' Ilakewill. 

Assimilatory (as-sim'il-a-to-ri), a. Tending 


to assimilate; producing assimilation ; ns- 
similative. ‘Assimilatory orgiim.' Goodrich. 
Assimnlate (as-sim'u-lat;, v.t. fl. as- 
siumlo, asslnmlatmu ^lassiunlo. Ho(; A-SHIM r- 
LATE.] To feign; to simulate. Hailey. 
Assimilation (as- sim_'u-lfs."slioii), a. A 
couiiterfoitiiig; simulation. 

AssinegOjt u.‘ SeeAsiNEao. 

Assise, 'U, Same as A -wa’c. 

Assiser, n. Siime as A s.d.rcy\ 

Assish (as'isli), «. iVrtaniiiig to or resem- 
blirig an ass; asinine; absurdiy stupid or 
obstinate. ‘The 'OwV// kind.’ Fdull. ‘An 
phrase.' Mrs. Coush'it Clarke. 

Assisor (as-siz'or), u.. BceAssiZog. 

Assist (as-feist'), r.t [Fr. assiuft-r, to stand 

by, to help; L. as.sisto, to stand at or by 

ad, to, and sisfo, to cause to stand, to stand. 
SeeSTAXn.] To help; to aid: tu HU-rouv, 
to give .support to in .some undertaking 
effort, or in time of distress. 

Assist her in whatsoever laidnes'; slv; iiatl; 
of you. svi, i-. 

i Syn. To aid, help, second, ]»ack, support, 

I further, relieve, .succour, liefriend, su.slain, 
i benetit, favour, 

! Assist (as-sist'), v.i. 1. To lend .aid. 

God . . . couHtituted several rruib; .Uid <iualisica 
of men, that they migiit mutually av.w.ji' t'» ilic siip. 
port of each other. Ac/stm, 

2. To he present, as at a public meeting: to 
take part in a ceremony or dj.seussion. 
Macaulay; J. H. Sewnum. (A Gallicism. | 

It would require the pen of Tacitus (if T.acitus li.ad 
assisted at thi.'s aaseiiibiy) to describe the variou'i 
emotions of the senate ; those that were stippresscai 
and tliose that were affected. GiHon. 

Assistance (as-sist'aus), n. l. Help; aid; 
furtherance; succour; a contributiou in aid, 
by bodily strength or other mean.s. ‘ Witli- 
out the assistance of a mortal iiand,’ Shah. 

2. t An assistant or helper. 

Wiit TyU;r (was) killed by v.iliant Walworth . . 
and his . . . John Cavendish. Fuller. 

3. Associates; partners. [Ferliap-s ueorrupo 
form of assistants. See Acquaintakck, 3. 1 

Caius Marcus was .ambitiou.s past all tliinking, 
.Sfif-loving, and affecting <j»e throne 
Without assistance. ' Bhak. 

Assistant (as-sist'ant), a. Helping; lemling 
aid or .support; auxiliaiy; acting 'a.s an a.s- 
sistant. ‘ Mutually and greatly emtUant tn 
each other.’ Beattie. 

Assistant (as-sist'ant), n. One who aid:; 
who contributes hi.s strength or otlun* means 
to further the designs or welfare of anotiicr; 
an auxilittry.— 2.t An attendant. 

Some young towardly noblesneatirgenileineu wer/t 
usually sent as assistants or nttenriadts. 

3.t [Sp. asistente.l The chief oifjcer nf Ju.-- 
tice at Seville. ‘ The assistant .site tu-neu - 
row.’ Beau, A FI 

Assistantlyt(as-sist'ant-li), ads. In a inai.- 
ner to give aid. Stcrnhvht 
Assister ( as-si.st'er), n. One that assists vt 
lends aid. 

Assistless (as-sist'les), a. Without aid <»r 
help; helpless. ‘Stupid he stares, and all 
assfstZm stands.’ Pope. [Rare,] 

Assize, Assise (as -six'), n. [Fr. assises, 
assizes, from Fr. asseoir, O.Fr. assire, tostjt, 
to settle, whence Xfix assU, seated, settled, 
and assise, a set rate, a tax, fr(>m L. assideo, 
to sit by, to be mi assessor-~«d, to 

sit.] 1. Originally, an assembly of knights 
and other substantial men, with a builifi or 
justice, in a certain place and at a certain 
time, for public business.— 2. A jury, fin 
thi.s sense the w'ord was applied to the 
grand assize for the trial of property, anci 
to the petty assize for the trial of posses- 
sion, This use has become obsolete in 
England, but in Scotland it is still teeluu- 
cally applied to a jury in criminal ea.sos. j - 
3. The periodical sessions held liy royal 
commission by at least one of the judge.s 
of the superior courts directed to take 
the asMzes or verdicts of a particular jury 
(anciently called the assize) in each of tl.e 
counties of England ami Wales (with tim 
exception of London and the parte adjoin- 
ing) for the purpose of trying issues nim. ' 
prius and jail delivery for criminal (•as( s; 
popularly called the assizes. [Tliis ].s the 
only sense in which the word is an t.'xisting 
English law term.] The commission by 
which assizes are held is either general 
or special. A general cornmissitui is issued 
twice a year to the judges of the High 
Court of Justice, two judges being usualiy 
assigned to every circuit.’ A special eom- 
mission is granted to certain judges to try 
certain causes and crimes. —4. The tin.® 
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and place for holding the above court: 
generally in the pliu'al. — 5. In a more 
general sense, any court or session of a i 
court of justice.— 0. In the sense of ordin- ’ 
ance, decree, assessment, the word had 
various uses, all of which are altogether 
or nearly obsolete. Thus, (a) in the plural, 
the code of feudal law framed for the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Their code of law was the assises of Jerusalem, 
Mihnan. 

(b) An ordinance formerly fixing the weight, 
measure, and price of articles sold in market; 
as, the amze of bread ; an ordinance fixing 
the standard of weights and measures; hence, 

(c) The standard Aveights and measures ap- 
pointed to be kept in any district ; as, the 
custody of the. assize, (d) In a more general 
sense, a measure or rating of any kind. 

I saw .1 stately frame 

An hundred cul)its high by just assise. Spenser. 

[From its use in the two last senses has 
arisen the more modern form size. ]— 

Ilf assize, the established I'ents of the free- 
holders and ancient copyholders of a manor, 
rents Avhich cannot be departed from or 
varied, (e) The name given to certain writs 
connnandiiig juries to be summoned for the 
trial of causes. (/) The verdict of a jury in 
such a case.— 7. t Situation; place. Chaucer. 

•S. A course of masonry, or in a column a 
single cylindrical stone forming a complete 


price of by an ordinance or regulation of 
authority.— 2. t To fix the rate of; to assess, 
as taxes.— 3.1 In a general sense, to fix ; to 
appoint. 

Thou Shalt have day and time assised. Gcnuer. 

Assi26-ball (as-siz'bal), n. A ball held in a 
town at the time of holding the assizes, and 
attended by the barristers, &c,, attending 
the assizes. 

Assizement (as-siz'ment), n. An inspection 
of Aveights and measures, and of the quality 
of commodities, legalized by statute. 
Assizer (as-siz'6r), u. An officer who has the 
care or inspection of Aveights and measures. 
Assize -sermon (as-siz'ser-mon), n. A 
sermon preached to the judges, barristers, 
and others attending the assizes. 

Assizor (as-siz'oi-), n. In Scots law, a juror. 
Written also Assisor. 

Assobert (as-so'h6r), n.t [As, from L. ad, 
and E, sober. ] To keep or make sober. ‘ As- 
sobre thyne herte.’ Oower. 

Associability (as-s6'shi-a-biF'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being associable ; specifically, in 
nied. the quality of suffering some change 
by sympathy, or of being affected by the 
affections of another part of the body. 
Associable (as-so'shi-a-bl), a. [See Associ- 
ate.] 1. Capable of being joined to or as- 
sociated. — 2. Capable of being associated 
Avith; companionable; social.— 3. In med. 
liable to be affected by sympathy, or to re- 
ceive from other parts correspondent feel- 
ings and affections. 

Associableness (as-so'shi-a-bl-neis), Ju. As- 
sociability. 

Associate (as-sd'shi-at), v.t. pret. & pp. as- 
sociated; ppr. associatin.rj. [L. associo, a>s- 
soeiatim, to join in company with— ad, to, 
and soeiiis, a partner, companion. See 
Social.] l. To join in company, as a friend, 
companion, partner, confederate, and the 
like; to join or connect intimately; to unite; 
to combine ; as, to associate others with us 
in business or in an enterprise; particles of 
earthy matter associaied with other sub- 
stances. 

J-Ie succeeded in associaiins'tns name inseparably 
%nth some names which will la,st as long as our lan- 
guage. Macaulay. 

2.t To keep company with; to attend. 

Friends should associale friends in grief and woe. 

Shak. 

Associate (as-so'shi-at), v. i. l. To unite in 
company; to keep company, implying inti- 
macy; as, congenial minds are disposed to 
associate. 

They .appear in a manner no way assorted to those 
with whom they must associate. Burke. 

2. To join in a cmifederacy or association. — 

3. To unite in action or be affected by the 
action of a different part of the body. 

Associate (as-sd'shi-at), a. 1. J oined in in- 
tei'e.st, oljject or purpose, office or employ- 
ment ; combined tf)gether ; joined with an- 
other or others; as, an associate judge or pro- 
fessor. ‘My associate poAvers.’ Milton.— 
2. In med. connected iiy habit or sympathy; 


as, associate movements, movements which 
occur sympathetically, in consequence of 
preceding motions. Thus, the eye cannot 
be moved round towards the nose without 
contraction of the iris being produced. 
Associate (as-sd'shi-at), n. l. A companion; 
one frequently in company Avith another, 
implying intimacy or equality ; a mate ; a 
felloAV. ‘Eve, associate sole,’ Milton.— % A 
partner in interest, as in business ; a con- 
federate; an accomplice; an ally. ‘Their 
defender and his associates.’ Booker. — 
3. Anything usually accompanying or asso- 
ciated with another. 

The one (idea) no sooner comes into the under- 
standing- than its associate appears with it. Locke. 

Syn. Companion, mate, felloAv, friend, ally, 
pai’tner, coadjutor. 

AssociatesMp (as-sd'slii-at-ship), n. The 
state or office of an associate. [Rare.] 
Association (as-sd'shi-a"slion), n. 1. The 
act of associating or state of being associ- 
ated; connection of persons or things; union. 
Self-denial is a kind of holy association with God. 

Boyle. 

The changes of corporeal things are to be placed 
only in the various separations and ne%v associations 
of these permanent particles. Sir I. Neivton. 

2. A society, the members of which are 
united by mutual interests or for a common 
purpose; a body of persons united for carry- 
ing on some business for mutual advantage; | 
a partnership ; as, the British AssociMion I 
for the Advancement of Science; a political 
association. 

The old company . . . was able, with the help of 
its Tory friends, to prevent the rival association from 
obtaining similar privileges, Macaulay. 

3. In metaph. mental association or the 
association of ideas; that is, the tendency 
Avhich one state of consciousness (cognition, 
feeling, volition, muscular movement ac- 
companied by sensation) has for one reason 
or another to recall another state of con- 
sciousness. The principles according to 
which this tendency operates are called the 
laics of association, and have been differently 
stated by different philosophers. Aristotle 
enumerated four such principles — proxi- 
mity in time, coadjacence in space, simi- 
larity, and contrast; but many subsequent 
philosophers have reduced them to tAvo— 
contiguity (in time or place) and similarity. 
— Association of ideas. See above, 3. 

Associational (as-s6'shi-a"shon-al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to an association.— 2. Pertaining to 
the metaphysical theory Avhich takes mental 
association as the basis of intelligence. 
Associationist (as-so'shi-a"shon-ist), n. One 
who supports the doctrine of association 
advocated by M. Fourier and known as 
Fourierism (which see). 

Associative (as-s6'shi-at-iv), a. Capable of 
associating ; tending to associate or unite ; 
leading to association. ‘The associative 
faculty.’ Hugh Miller. 

Associator (as-s6'shi-at-6r), n. 1. One avIio 
associates or connects things together.— 
2.t An associate or jmtner in any scheme; 
a confederate. 

Our late associators a.ndi conspirators have made 
a third copy of the League. Dryden. 

Assoilt (as-soil'), v. t. [O.Fr. assoiler, ahsoiler, 
to absolve, from L. absolvo, to absolve, to 
release from— a&, from, and solvo, to loose.] 
1. To solve ; to clear up. ‘ To assoil this 
seeming difficulty.' Waterland,—% To re- 
lease; to set free; to acquit; to pardon; to 
absolve. * At my own tribunal stand assoU’d.’ 
Sir S. Tulce. 

To some bishop we -will wend. 

Of all the sins that we have done, 

To be assailed at his hand. Percy Reliq. 

AssoUt (as-soiT), -w.t [Prefix as from L. ad, 
to, and'E. soil.] To soil; to stain. Beau. & FI. 
Assoilize (as'spil-iz), v.t. Same as Assoilzie. 
Assoilmentt (as-soil'ment), n. Act of assoil- 
ing; absolution. More. 

Assoilzie, Assoilyie (as-soil'ye), v.t. [See 
Assoil, to absolve,] To acquit; to pro- 
. nounce innocent; to absolve. 

God assoilzie him for the sin of bloodshed. 

Sir lM. Scott. 

Assomon,! To summon, 

W ere ye not assofnoned to apere ? Chaucer. 

Assonance (as'so-nans), n. [See Assonant. ] 
1. Resemblance of sounds, ‘The disagree- 
able ussouauee of ‘sheath’ and ‘sheathed,” 
Steevens. Specifically— 2. In pros, a species 
of imperfect rhyme, or rather a substitute 
for rhyme, especially common in »Spanish 
poetry, and which consists in using tlie 
same vowel Avith different consonants, re- 
quiring a repetition of the same voAvels in 


the assonant words from the last accented 
voAA'el inclush'-e, thus man and hat, nation 
and traitor, penitent and reticence are ex- 
amples of assonant couples of English words. 
Marsh. 

Assonant (as'so-nant), a. 1. HaAdng a re 
sem1)lance of sounds.— 2. In pros, pertain- 
ing to the peculiar species of imperfect 
rhyme called assoncmee (AAdiich see). 
Assonant (as'so-nant), n. [L. assonans, ppr. 
of assono (ad, to, and sono, to sound), to 
sound to, to correspond in sound.] 1, A 
Avord resembling another in sound. Speci- 
fically— 2. In 2^ros. a Avord. forming an asso- 
nance with another AA’-ord. See x\.ssONANCE. 
Assort (as-sort'), v.t. [Fi‘. assortir, to sort, 
arrange, match, to assort— as for L. ad, to, 
and sors, sortis, a lot. See Sort.] 1. To 
separate and distribute into classes, sorts, or 
kinds; to put in lots; to arrange; as, to <e.s- 
sori good.s,— 2. To furnish Avitii a suitable 
vai’iety of goods; to make uji of articles 
likely to suit a demand; as, to assort a cargo, 

* Well-assorffid warehouses. ' Burke.— 2>. To 
adapt or suit. ‘ Ko Avay assorted to those 
with wdiom they must associate,’ BurJee, 
[Rare.] 

Assort (as-sort'), v.i. 1, To agree; to be in 
accordance Avith; to suit. Mitford.—’i. To 
associate; to keep company, as with friends. 

Assort no more with the menials of the p-odcless. 

Lord Lytton. 

Assortment (as-sort'ment), n. 1. The act 
of assorting or distributing into sorts, kinds, 
or classes, or of selecting and suiting things. 
2. A collection of things assorted; as, an 
assortment of goods. ‘An assortment of 
paintings.’ €oxe.—B. A sort or class into 
which objects are assorted. ‘ Under their 
proper classes and assoi^tments.' Adam 
Smith, 

Asset t (as-sot'), V. t. [Fr. assoter—as for ■ L. 
ad, to, and sot, foolish. ] To infatuate; to be- 
sot; to beAvitch; to deceive. 

That monstrous error w'hich doth sense assott. 

Spenser. 

Assoylet (as-soil'), v.t. [See Assoiii.] To 
remove; to liberate or set free; to assoil. 

‘ Seeking him that should her pain assay le.’ 
Spenser. 

Ass’s -foot (as'ez-fqt), n. A plant, the 
colt’s -foot (Tussilago Farfara), so called 
from the shape of its leaves. 

Assuage (as-SAvaj'), v.t. pret. Apj), assuaged; 
ppr. assuaging. [O.Fr. assouager, assoua- 
gm'jBv. assuavar, assuaviar, from L. suavis, 
sweet. Assouager is thus formed from a 
L. L. assuaviare, from suavis, as abreger 
(E. abridge) from ahh7^eviare, from brevis. 
See Abridge.] To soften, in a figurative 
sense; to allay, mitigate, ease, or lessen, as 
pain or grief ; to moderate ; to appease or 
pacify, as passion or tumult ‘ Refreshing 
Avinds the summer’s heats assuage.’ Addi- 
son. ‘To assuage the sorrows of a desolate 
Oldman.' Burke, ‘The fount at Avhich the 
panting mind assuages her thirst of knoAv- 
ledge. ’ Byron.— Alleviate, Mitigate, Assuage. 
See under Alleviate. 

Assuage (as-swaj'), v.i. To abate or sub- 
side. ‘.Let thin hert Gower. 

Assuagement (as-SAvaj'ment), n. Mitiga- 
tion; abatement. Spenser. 

Assuager (as-swaj'er),u. One Avho assuages 
or allays; that Avhich mitigates or abates. 
Assuasive (as-SAva'siv), a. [Really from a.s- 
suage, but formed a.s if it were from a L, 
assuadeo, to persuade to. Comp, persua- 
sive.] Softening; mitigating; tranquilliz- 
ing, [Rare.] 

Music her soft assuasive voice applies. Pope. 

Assubjugatet (as-sub'ju-gat), ■«.«. [As for 
L. ad, to, and E. subjugate (which see).] To 
put into a Ioav or unAVorthy position; to de- 
base. [Rare.] 

This thrice worthy and rigfht valiant lord 
Must not ... assubjtigate his merit . . . 

By going to Achilles. Shak 

Assuefactiou (as-swe-fak'shon), n. [From 
L. assuefacio, to accustom— assue- 
tum, to accustom to, and facio, to make. 
See AssuETUDE.] The act of accustoming. 

Right and left, as part inservient unto the motive 
faculty, are differenced by degrees, by use, and as- 
stiefaction. Sir T. Browne. 

Assuetude (as'swe-tiid), n. [L. assuetudo, 
tvom assuetm, part, of assuesco, to accus- 
tom— «d., to, and svesco, incejff. of suco, to 
be wont] Custom; habit; habitual use. 

Assnetude oi things hurtful doth make them lose 
their force to hurt. Bacan. 

Assume (as-sumO, P^^et & pp. assumed; 
ppr. assuming. [L. assumo — ad, to, and 
sumo, to take.] 1. To take upon one’s self; 
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to take on; to appear in; as, the cloud as- 
sumed the fii,niTe of an animal, ‘ To assume 
man’s nature,’ Milton. ‘Lose the child, 
assume the woman.’ Tennyson, 

The gfod assumed his native fonn again. Pope. 

2. To apply to one’s self; to api)ropriate. 

His majesty might well assume the complaint of 
King David. Clarendoit. 

$. To take for granted or without proof ; to 
suppose as a fact; as, to ass\mie a principle 
in reasoning. 

In every hypothesis, something is allowed to be 
assumed, Boyle. 

4. To receive or adopt; to take in; to admit. 
[Bare.] 

The sixth was a young knight , . , assumed into 
that honourable company. Sir IV. Scott. 

5. To take what is fictitious ; to pretend to 
possess; to take in appearance; as, to assmne 
the garb of humility. 

Asstime a virtue if you have it not. Shak. 

6. t To claim. 

Like a bold champion I assutPie the lists. Slial’. 

Syjt. To arrogate, usurp, appropriate, take 
on, suppose, 

Assiime (as-sum'), v.i 1. To be arrogant; to 
claim more than i.s due, —'2. In km, to take 
upon one’s self an obligation ; to undertake or 
promise ; as, A assumed upon himself and 
promised to pay, 

AssumeJltt (as-su'ment), n. [L. assv- 
mentuin, from a.ssuo, to sew on— -ad, to, 
and suo, to sew.] A piece sewed on; a 
patch; an addition. 

This asstiment or adrlition Dr. Marshall never 
could find anywhere but in this Anglo *Saxonick 
translation. JRev. % Leivis. 

AssuHier (as-sum'6r), ?i. One who assumes; 
an arrogant person. ‘ These high assumers 
and pretenders to reason.’ South. 
Assuming (as-sunVing), a. Taking or dis- 
posed to take upon one's self more than is 
just; haughty; arrogant. 

His haughty looks and his a.TsujKiup^ air, 

The sou of Isis could no longer bear. Dryden. 

Assuming (iis-silnfing), n. Presumption. 

‘ The vain assuminys of some.’ B. Jonson. 
Assximpsit (a.s-sunfsit), n. [Pret. tense of 
L. as&uim. See As.sume.] In law, an action 
lying for the recovery of damages sustained 
through the breach of a simple contract 
(that is, a promise not under seal), and in 
which the pursuer alleges that the de- 
fendant asmux'psit, that is, ^promised or 
undertooTc to perform the act specified. It ■ 
fell into desuetude by the passing of the 
J udicature Acts, 1873 and 1S75. 

Assumpti (as-surntO, v.L To take up; to 
raise. ‘ She was asmmpted into the cloud.’ 
Bj). Hall. 

Assumptt (as- smut 0, n. That which is 
assumed; an assumption. ‘ The sum of all 
your assmnpts. ' Chilliny worth. 
Assumption (as-sum 'shon), n. [L. as- 
sxmxptio.] 1. The act of taking to one’s 
self; a taking upon one's self; undertaking. 

‘ His assumjjtion of our flesh to his divinity.' 
JlauuH ond, —2. 'I'h c act of taking for granted, 
or supposing a thing without proof; suppo- 
sition. 

The assumption of a final cause in the structure of 
each part of animals and plasits is as inevitable as the 
assumption of au efficient cause for every event. 

id’heit/ell. 

3. The thing supposed; a postulate or propo- 
sition assumed. 

Hold I says the Stoic, your assumption's wrong-. 

Drydht. 

4. In logie, the minor or second proposition 
in a categorical syllogism. 

Still more obiectiouahle are the correlative terms 
proposition anrf assumption as synonymous for the 
major and minor premises. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

5. The taking up a person into heaven; 
hence, a festival in honour of the miraculous 
ascent of Mary, celebrated by the liomau 
Catholic and Greek churches,— 6. Adoption, 
or making use of. 

It is evident that the prose jisalms of our liturgy 
■were chiefly consulted and copied by the perpetual 
assumptions of their words and combinations. 

F. IFarton. 

-—Heed of assumptioxi, in Scots law, a deed 
executed by trustees under a trust deed or 
deed of settlement, assuming a new trustee 
or trustees. 

Assumptive (as-sum'tiv), a. Capable 
of being assumed ; assumed, ' Writing 
under an assumptive character. ’ Wyeherly. 
—Assximptive arms, in her. (a) arms that 
a person has a right, with the approbation 
of his sovereign and of the heralds, to assume, 
in coaseguence of an exploit. (6) Armorial 


bearings improperly assumed. [Rare in 
latter use,] | 

Assumptively (as-sumTiv-li), adv. In an ' 
assumptive or assumed manner ; by way of 
assumption. 

Assurable (a-shbr'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
assured; suitable for insurance; as, an assur- 
ahle property. i 

Assurance (a-shoVans), n. [See AssuuE.] 

1. The act of assuring, or of making a ! 

declaration in terms that furnish ground of i 
confldence; a pledge furnishing any ground i 
of full confidence; as, 1 tioistedto his assur- | 
ances. \ 

Whereofhehathgiven<wj-i«'««<ri?toallnien,in that | 
he hath raised him from the dead. Acts xvii. 31. j 

2. Firm persuasion; full confidence or trust; | 
freedom from doubt ; certain expectation ; 
the utmost certainty. 

Let us draw near -with a true heart, in full assurance 
of faith. Heb. X. 22, 

I’ll make assurance double sure. 

And take a bond of fate. Shak. l 

3. Firmness of mind; undoubting steadiness; 

intrepidity; courage. | 

Brave men meet danger with assurance. Knottes, 

4. Excess of boldness ; impudence ; as, his 
assuraoice is intolerable. 

Immoderate assurance is perfect licentiousness. 

Shenstotie. 

5. Freedom from excessive modesty or bash- 
f Illness; laudable confidence; self-reliance. 

Conversation with the world will give them know- 
ledge and assurance. Locke. 

6. In law, any writing or legal evidence 
of the conveyance of property.--!, t Affiance; 
betrothal. 

The day of tlieir assurance drew nigh. 

Pembroke's Arcadia. 

8. Insurance; a contract for the payment of 
a sum on occasion of a certain event, as loss 
or death.— 9. t Certain proof; clear evidence; 
ocular demonstration. 

A form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 
T 0 give the world assurance of a man. Shak. 

10. t Surety; guarantee. 

You should procure him better assurance than 
Bardolph; he would not take his bond and yours; he 
liked not the security. Shak. 

Assure (a-shor'), xo.t, pret. & pp. assured; 
ppr. assuring. [Fr. assurer, O.Fr, asseurer, 
L.L, asseurare and assecurare, to assure, to 
tranquillize— L. ad, to, and seeurus, secure, 
certain, composed.] 1. To make sure or 1 
certain; to convince or make confident, 
as by a promise, declaration, or evidence: 
with a person as immediate object and a 
thing governed by of as the more remote; 
as, to assure a person of one’s favour or 
love. 

Who can him assure c/’happy day? Shak. 

2. To declare solemnly to; to assert earnestly ; 
to; to endeavour to convince by assertion; as, i 

I I assure you I am speaking the truth. | 

I I do assure thee that no enemy I 

Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus, Shak. \ 

3. To confirm; to secure: followed by two 
objects, the nearer governed by the verb, . 
the more remote by the preposition to. ; 

So irresistible an authority cannot be reflected on 1 
without the most awful reverence, even by those whose i 
piety assures its favour to them. H. Rogers. 

4. To free from obscurity, ambiguity, or 
uncertainty. 

So reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful -way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. Dryden. 

5. To embolden; to make confident. 

And hereby we shall assure our hearts before him. 

I Jn, iii, 19, 

6. t To affiance; to betroth. 

This drudge or diviner laid claim to me ; called me 
Dromio j swore I was assured to her. Shak. 

7. To insure. See Instj re. —Ensure, Jnsu re. 
Assure. See under Ensure.— Syn, To de- 
clare, assert, or asseverate to, to convince, 
confirm, secure, insure. 

Assured, (a-shbrd'), p. and a. 1. Certain; 
indubitable ; undoubted. ‘ An assured ex- 
perience.’ Bacon.— 2. Convinced; not doubt- 
ing; certain. ‘ Be assured you shall not find 
me.’ Skak.—Z. Bold to excess; impudently 
confident. 

He came forth -withannijjrj^n’t^airand bade defiance 
to the messenger. Macaulay, 

4. t Affianced. Shak.— 5. Insured; having life 
or goods insured : in this sense the word is 
frequently used as a noun; as, in any event 
the assured are secured again.st risk. 
Assuredly (a-shdried-li), adv. Certainly; 
indubitably. 

Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign, i Ki. i. 13. 
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Assuredness (a-shbried-ues), n. The state 
of being assured; certainty; full confidence. 
Assurer (a-shOr'er), n. Une who assure.s; 
one who insure.? against loss; an insurer or 
underwriter. 

Assurgeucy (as-s<h*'jen-si), n. [See Assi'k- 
GENT. j The act of rising upward. ‘ Jbe 
continual assurgency of the spirit through 
the body.’ Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Assurgent (as-scrijent), a. [L. assurgens^ 
amu'gentis, ppr. of assurgo- ad, to, ami 
surgo, to rise. See vSurge. ] .Rising upward ; 
specifically, (u) in her. applied to a luau or 
beast when depicted as rising out of the sea,. 
(b) In hot. rising in a curve to an erect ]HiSi* 
tion . — Assurgent haves, leaves first, itent 
down, but rising erect towards the iqu.x. 
Assuringly (a-slioriing-ii), atl v. Ju an assur- 
ing manner; in a way to create assnraut;e. 
Asswage. Same as Assuage. ‘And the 
waters Gen. viii. 1. 

Assyrian (as-sir'i-an), a. Pertaining nr 
relating to Assyria or to its iiihabitaiits. 
Assyrian (as-sirfi-an), n. 1. A mitive or 
inhabitant of Assyria. —2. Tim lan,guagy 
of tlic Assyrians, 

Assythement (as-sitli'ment), n. 1 1'>. Sc , , si flu, 
syith, gratification, satisfaction ; perhaps 
siune as Gael, sioth, sith, peace, reconcilia- 
tion, or connecteil witli Teel, sdff, .sretf, re- 
conciliation, agTcemeiit.] in Seots law, an 
indemnificatioh due to the lieirsof a jier.son 
murdered from tlie person .guilty of the 
crime. Where the criminal has .sutfered the 
pains of law no claim for assytheiucnt lies. 
Astacian (us-tfi-si-an), n. k cruslaccous 
animal of the family Astaciua. 

Astacina, Astacida(a.s-ta-sPna, as-tas1-de), 
n. pi. [See ASTACUS. ] A family of imuuair- 
ous crustaceans, of the order J’odophthal- 
mata (stalk-eyedl, and sub-order Lecapodfi, 
or those having five pairs of thoracic limbs. 
Astacite, Astacolite (as'ta-.sit, as-tak’o-lit), 
n. [Gr. astakos, acrayflsh, and Idhus, astone. | 
A petrified or fossil crayfish, or other cm.- 
taceous animal 

AstacnsCas'ta-kiis), n. [Gr. astakos, aerayflsh 
or lobster.] A genus of long-tailed mistu- 
ceous animals, including tlie crayfish (.*-1. 
Jiuviatilis), and the curious species without 
eyes (xl. pellueidus) found in the caves of 
ICentucky. Themarineiobsters(-i. wann us, 
A'c.) are now referred to another genus, 
Homarus, of which Nephrops is a sub-genus. 
See Astacina. 

Astart, t Astert t (a-stilrP, a-st^hdO, v. t. To 
cause to start; to startle. 

No danger there the shepherd can astert. .'^Ipenser 

Astart, t Astert t(a-start', a-stbri/), r.t. 1. To 
start up.— 2. 'i'o escape. Chaucer. 

Astarte (as-tarite), n. [See Ashtorkth.] 
1. Ashtoreth, the principal female divinity 
of the Phenicians.— 2. Tlie moon. 

A.’!tarte's bfcdianiondosi cre.«;.:ent, 

Distinct %vith its duplicate hurt!. /-’.v. 

3. A genus of lamellihrandiiatc molluscs, 
section Siiihonida, family (b’prinida'. Some 
of them are English shells, and tlxey 
found generally on the :sand mud of coasts. 
There are also many fossil species. 

Astatic (a-statfik), a. [Gr. a, priv., and 
stao, to stand.] Being without polarity. 
—Astatic needle, a magnetic needle, having 
its directive property destroyed by the 
proximity of another needle of the same 
intensity fixed parallel to it, but witli the 
poles reversed, so that the north pole of 
the one is adjacent to the soutli i)ok; of 
' the other. In this iiosition the needles 
1 neutralize each other, and are therefore 
unaffected by the magnetism of the t^arth, 
while at the same time they are subject 
to the influence of galvanic action. I'hey 
•were formerly employed in the electric 
telegraph. 

Astatically (a-stat'ik-al-li), adi\ In an 
I astatic manner. 

' Astay (a-sta'), adv. JS'axtt. said of the 
i anchor when, in heaving in, the cable forms 
i such an angle with the surface of the water 
: as to appear in a line with the slujw of the 
I ship. 

Asteer (a-sterO, adv. or a. In n state of stir; 

. stirring. [Scotch.] 

Asteism (as'te-izm), n. [Gr. astehwos, 
clever talk, wit, from asteios, of the town 
—astu, a town; as polite, from polls, a city; 
civil, from civis, a citizen; urbane, from 
xxrbs, a city. ] In rhef. genteel irony ; **«■ 
polite and ingenious manner of deriding 
another, 

Astel (as'tl), n. In m ining, a board or plank*, 
an arch or ceiling of Imards over the men’s 
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head in a mine, to protect them from any 
portion of the roof falling. 

Aster (as'ter), n, [Gr. aster, a star.] A large 
genus of plants, nat. order Compositte, scat- 
tered over the world, hut specially abxindant 
in N. America. One species, A. Tripolium 
(the sea-side aster), is found abundantly in 
salt marshes in Britain. It has a pretty 
purple flower. Asters are generally called 
ilichaelmas or Christmas daisies, because 
of their flowering late in the season, and 
on this account they are highly prized in 
our gardens. The China aster does not 
belong to this genus; it is Callistephus 
chinensis. 

Asteracanthus (as''ter-a-kan"thus), n. [Gr. 
aster, a star, and aJcanthos, a spine.] A 
genus of placoid fossil fishes, occurring in 
the oolite and lias. 

Asteracese (as-ter-a/se-e), n, pi. [Gr. aster, 
a star.] In hot. a name given by some to 
the nat. order Compositao, 

Asteria (as-te'ri-a), n. A variety of sapphire, 
not perfectly transparent, but showing a 
star-like opalescence in the direction of the 
axis, if cut round. 

Asterladse (as-t6r-i'a-de), n. pi. A family of 
star-fishes, order Asteridje, possessing four 
rows of tentacular feet in each ray, all the 
others having only two. 

Asterias (as-teM-as), n. [Gr. aster, a star. ] 

A genus of Echinodermata, family Asteriadfo, 
order Asteridoe or star-fishes. See Aster- 

Asteriated, (as-tehn-at-ed), a. [See above.] 
Eradiated ; presenting diverging rays, like a 
star; as, asteriated sapphire. 

Asterid, Asteridan (as'ter-id, as-ter'i-dan), 

•p. Same as Asteridian. 

Asteridse (as-ter'i-de), n. pi. The .star-fishes, 
an order belonging to the class Echinoder- 
mata, so called from their star-like form. 
They have a coriaceous skin, in which are 
implanted spines or tubercles. Their body 
is expanded into arms, the under surface of 
which is marked with grooves, radiating 
from the centre, and pierced with rows of 
holes, whence is.sue tentacular feet, by 
means of which tlie animals move. IVIost 
haA^’e five arms or rays, but some have more, 
varying from eight to thirty. They have the 
poAver of reproducing these arms if broken 
off; and if an entire arm, AA'ith a small por- 
tion of the body attached to it, be torn off, 
a fresh perfect animal is formed. Their i 
mouth is in tlie inferior centre of the rays, | 
not provided Avith teeth, and leads by a 
short gullet into a large stomach, from I 
Avhich a pair of lateral tubes are prolonged j 
into each ray. A distinct intestine and aims i 
may or may not be present. They feed | 
chiefly on molluscs. ; 

Asteridian (as-t6r-idfl-an), oi. A member of ■ 
the Asterxdaa. I 

Asterisk (as'ter-isk), n. [Gr. asterislm, a 
little star, from aste7% a star.] The figure of 
a star, thus *, used in printing and writing, 
as a reference to a passage or note in the 
margin, or to fill the space when a name is 
omitted. 

Asterism (as'tSr-izm), n. [Gr. asterisnios, a 
marking Avith stars, from aster, a star.] 1. A 
collection of stars, formerly used for con- 
stellation, but noAV appropriated to signify 
any small cluster Avhioh it is either desirable 
to distinguish from the rest of the constel- 
lation in Avhich it lies, or which is not a part 
of any particular constellation.— 2. An as- 
terisk, or mark of reference. [B,are.]~ 
3. Three asterisks placed thus to direct 
attention to some passage.— 4. That branch 
of astrology Avhich is l)ased only on the fixed 
.stars, as cultivated in India and Arabia. 
Brewer. 

Asterite, Asterites (as't6r-it, as-t6r-ftez), 
n. Same as xistrite. 

Astern (a-st^mO, adc. {A for at, and stern. 

1. In or at or toAvard the hinder part of a 
ship; as, to go astern.— 2. Behind a ship, at 
any indefinite distance; as, she Avas far astern 
of ns.— 3. Backward ; back : said of a ship ; 
as, the current drove us far astern. — To 
hade astern, to go stern foremost : said of a 
ship.— 2'0 be astern of the reckoning, to be 
behind the position given for a vessel by 
the reckoning. 

Asteroid (as't6r-oid), n. [Gr. aster, a star, 
and ekios, form.] One of the small planets, 
about 400 in number, betAveen the orbits of 
])klars and Jupiter, more accurately called 
planetoids. See Planetoid. 

Asteroid (as't^r-oid), a. Star-like ; specifl- 
caU;y belonging to the Alcyonaria, or as- 
teroid i>olypes.' 


Asteroida (as-t^r-oid'a), n. pi Same as 
Alcyonaria (which see). 

Asteroidal(as-t6r-oid'al),.ot, l. Resembling 
a star.™ 2. Pertaining to the asteroids. — 
3. Pertaining to the star-fishes. 

Asteroidea (as-t6r-oid'e-a), n. pi. A term 
sometimes used as the equivalent of Aster- 
idee, sometimes as including, along Avith that 
order, the Ophiuroidea, or star-fishes Avith 
discoid bodies. 

Asterolepis (as-t6r-ore-pis), n. [Gr. astir, a 
star, and Upis, a scale.] A genus of gigantic 
ganoid fishes, noAV found only in a fossil state 
in the old red sandstone. Erom the remains 
it Avoiild seem that these fishes must have 
sometimes attained the length of IS or 20 



feet. The structure of this curious fossil 
was elucidated by Hugh Miller in his Avork 
Footprints of the Creator; or, the Asterolepis 
of Stromness. The engraving shows one of 
its most characteristic bones, the hyoid 
plate, Avith its central strengthening ridge. 
The stellate markings from which the genus 
derives its name seem to have been restricted 
to the dermal plates of the head. 
Asterophyllite (as-t6r-of il-it), n. A mem- 
ber of the genus Asterophyllites. 
Asterophyllites (as'ter-d-fil-li"tez), n. [Gr. 
aster, a star, and phyllon, a leaf.] Star-leaf, 
a genus of fossil plants, so called from the 
stellated disposition of the leaves round the 
branches. They abound in the coal-measures, 
and are believed to be tlie foliage of the 
Calamites. 

Astert,t u. t. and i. See Astart. 

Asthenia, Astheny (as-the-ni'a, asThe-ni),u 
[Gr. astheneia. See ASTHENIC.] Debility; 
Avant of strength. 

Asthenic (as-then'ik), a. [Gr. a, priv., and 
sthenos, strength.] Weak; characterized by 
debility. 

Asthenology (as-then-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. a, 
pviv., sthenos, strength, and logos, discourse.] 
The doctrine of diseases connected Avith 
debility. 

Asthma (ast'ma), n. [Gr. asthma, short- 
draAvn breath.] A chronic disorder of re- 
spiration, Avith intermissions between its 
attacks, characterized by difiiculty of breath- 
i ing (which is accompanied by a Avheezing 
' sound and feeling of tightness about the j 
chest), a cough, and expectoration. Asthma 
generally attacks persons advanced in years, 
and seems, in some instances, to be heredi- 
tary. It seldom proves fatal except as in- 
ducing dropsy, consumption, &c. 
Asthmatic, Asthmatical (ast-mat'ik, 
ast-mat'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to asthma ; 
as, asifouafic symptoms. —2. Affected by 
asthma; as, an asi/wiahc patient. 
Asthmatic (ast-mat'ik), n. A person troubled 
Avith asthma. 

Asthmatically (ast-mat'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
asthmatical manner. 

Astigmatism (a-stig'mat-izm), n. [Gr. a, 
neg., and stigma, stigmatos, a mark.] In 
optics, the name given to a malformation, 
congenital or accidental, of the lens of the 
eye, of such a nature that rays of light pro- 
ceeding from one centre do not converge in 
the same point. 

Astipulate t (as-tip'u-lat), v.i. To agree. 

All, but an hateful Epicurus, have asizpulated to 
this truth. Bp. Hall, 

Astipulation t (as-tip'u-la"shon), n. Agree- 
ment; concurrence. ‘Gracing himself . . . 
i Avith the astipulation of our reverend J e well. ’ 

I Bp. Ball. 

i Astir (a-sterO, ad^. or a. [Prefix a, on or in, 

‘ and stirj] On the stir; on the moA’^e; stirring; 
i active: not used attrjbutively. 
j For the Nantes youth, the Angers youth, all Brittany 

I was asltr. Carlyle. 

I Astomata(as-toni'a-ta),n.'pi!, OneofthetAvo 
I groups into Avhich the Protozoa are divided 


with regard to the presence or absence oi 
a mouth, of Avhich organ the A stomata ai-e 
destitute. The group c omprises tAvo classes , 
Gregarinida and Rhizopoda. See Protozoa. 

Astomatous (as-tom'a-tus), a. [See Asto- 
Mous. ] N ot pokessing a mouth; astoinous; 
specifically, belonging or pertaining to that 
group of the Protozoa known as Astoniata. 

Astomous (as'tb-mus), a. [Gr. a, Avithout, 
and stoma, a mouth.] Without a mouth ; 
specifically applied in hot to a division of 
mosses the capsules of Avhieh liax^'e no 
aperture. 

Aston, t Astone t (as-ton', as-ton'), u.f. pret. 
& pp. astoned, astond, or astound (in Spen^ 
ser). Same as Astony. Spenser; Marston. 

Astoniedness t (as-ton'id-nes), n. State of 
being astonished. 

Astonish (as-ton'ish), v.t [O.Pr. estoymer, 
Fr, etonner, to astonish, from aL.L. extonare, 
formed on the model of L. attonare, to stun 
or astonish, lit. to make thunder-struck, from 
tone, to thunder, from root ton, seen in 
thunder. iSee Thunder.) Skeat, hoAvever, 
rejects this etymology, and connects it Avith 
G. erstaunen, to astonish, deriving it from 
a prefix a- or e- (G. er-) and the root seen 
in A. Sax. stimian, to stun, G. staumn, to be 
astonished. See Astony.] l.t To stun, as 
Avith a blow; to benumb; to give a stupefy- 
ing shock to. 

The very cramp-fish (torpedo) knoweth her own 
force or power, and being herself not benumbed, 
is able to astoztish others. Holland. 

The knaves that lay in wait behind rose up and 
rolled down two huge stones, whereof the one smote 
the king upon the head, the other astojiished his 
shoulder. Holland, 

2. t To stun or strike dumb Avith sudden fear; 
to confound Avith some sudden passion. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble 

AVhen the most mighty gods by token send 

Such dreadful heralds to astom'sh us. Shak. 

3. To strike or impress with wonder, sur- 
prise, or admiration; to surprise; to amaze; 
as, I am astonished to hear that; I Avas 
astonished at his size. ‘Thou hast aston- 
ished me with thy high terms.' Shak.— 
Syn. To amaze, astound, overAvhelm, sui*- 
prise. 

AstonishaDle (as-ton'ish-a-bl), a. Aston- 
ishing. Dekker, [Hare,] 

Astonishedly (as-ton'ish-ed-U), adv. In an 
astonished manner. Bp. Hall. [Rare.] 

Astonishing (as-ton'ish-ing), p. and a. Cal- 
culated to astonish; amazing; Avonderfiil; as,. 
Avith astonishing celerity.— S yn. Amazing, 
surprising, Avonderful, marvellous. 

Astonishingly (as-ton'ish-ing-li), adv. In 
an astonishing manner. 

Astonishingness ( as - ton ' ish - ing - nes ), 
n. The quality of exciting astonishment. 
[Rare.] 

Astonishment (as-ton'ish-ment), n. 1. The 
state of being astonished; as, (a)t the 
state of being stunned or benumbed. ‘A 
coldness and astonishment in his loins, as 
folk say.’ Holland. (6)t Confusion of mind 
from sudden fear or other passion; conster- 
nation. 

Astoztishmezit is that state of the soul in which 
all its motions are suspended with some degree of 
horror. Burke. 

(c) t Passion; excitement; frenzy. 

Furious ever I knew thee to be, 

Yet never in this strange aslonislmtent. Spenser, 

(d) Great surprise or wonder. 

AVe found, with no less wonder to us than ezslon" 
ishinent to themselves, that they were the two valiant 
and famous brothers. Sir P, Sidney, 

2. A cause or matter of astonishment. 

Thou shalt become an asto7tishtnent, a proverb, 
and a byword among all nations. Deut. xxviii. 37. 

Syn. Amazement, AA'onder, surprise, ad- 

I miration. 

' Astony (as-to'ni), v.t. [See Astonish. 
'Astonied is one of a numerous class of 
Avords derived from the Isonnaii French, 
AA'hich had tAVO coexistent forms, one of 
which only has survived. For instance, 
abash and abaye or ahawe, burnish and 
burny, betray and be trash, chasiie and chas- 
tise." F. A. Wright.] 1. To astonish; to 
terrify; to confound. ‘And I astonied fell 
and could not pray.' Browning. [Obsolete 
or poetical.] 

Asl07tyinff with their suddenness both their friends 
and their enemies, Knoiles. 

2. t To stun, as with a hloAv. 

The captain of the Helots . . . strake Palladia^ 
upon the side of his head that he reeled astonied. 

SydPiey. 

Astound (as-tound'), v, t. [A. Sax. astimdicm, 
to astound, to grieve, Avitli which the parti- 
ciples astoned, astound, seem to have he- 
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come fused.] To nstonisli ; to strike dumb 
with nmazement. 

These t]iou'*'lits may strirtle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, Milton, 

AstouM t (as-toun(T)> ?** To strike terror; 
to l>e a cause of terror. 

The lii'htuinyfs flash a kir5;'cr curve, and more 

The noise astounds. Ttwfnson. 

Astoxind, {■ Astowix’dt (as-tound'), p. and a. 
Astouied; astouished ; confounded. See 
Aston. 

The elf therewith 

Upstarted lyhtly. Sj>enst’r. 

Astoxmding (as-toimd'ing), 'p. and a. Fitted 
or calculated to astound; causing terror; 
astonisbing. 

The third is jrour soldier’s face, a menacing and 
a.dou/idinjr faci;. £. yonson. 

Astouadment (as-toundbnent), n. Amaze- 
incnt. Coin ridge. [Bare.] 

Astraddle (a-stradl), add. [Prefix a, on, and 
atrud'Ue. See STRADDLE.] With one leg 
on either side; astride; as, to sit astmddte. 
Astrsea, Astrea (as-tre'a), n. [Gr. Astmia, 
the goilduss of justice, from asifer, a star; 
lit. the star-bright maiden. During the 
golden age Astrioa dwelt on earth, but on 
that age passing away she withdrew from 
the somety of men and was placed among 
the stars.] 1. A name sometimes given ta 
the sign Virgo.-— 2. One of the small planets 
or asteroids Indween the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by Encke, a Prussian 
asironomer, December S, 1845. It revolves 
round tlie sim in 151110 solar days, and 
is about 2.} times the distance of the earth 
from the sun. — S. A genus of fixed coral- 
forming zoophytes, family Asteidac, class 
Actinozoa, comprising numcroms species 
which form important constituents of coral 
reefs. 

Astrseidaa (as-trel-de), n. pi. The star-coral s, 
a family of the radiated pdIjtP'S (Actinozoa), 
so called from the star-like arrangement of 
their tentacles, by the calcareous secretions 
in w'hose body walls the coral reefs are mainly 
formed. Tlie Astrtca, or star-coral, is a 
familiar example. See Astr^ea. 

Astragal (as'tra-gal), n. [Gr. astragalos, a 
huckle-bone, a moulding on a pillar.] 1. In 
arch, a small semicircular moulding, with 
afillet beneath it, which surrounds a column, 
in the form of a ring, separating the shaft 
from the capital. It is often cut into bends 
or berries, and is used in ornamented en- 
tablatures to separate the several faces of 
the architrave. — 2. In gunnery, a I'oimd 
moulding on cannon near tlie mouth.— 3. In 
carp, one of the rabbeted bars w'hich hold 
the panes of a window. -—4. In aaat. the 
liuckle, ankle, or sling bone; the upper bone 
of the foot supporting the tibia. 
Astragalar (as-trag'al-6r), a. Pertaining to 
an astra,galuR. 

AstragalomaxLcy (as-trag'al-o-man-si), n. 
[Gr. astragalus, the ankle-bone, also a die, 
and manteia, divination.] Divination by 
means of bones or dice. 

Astragalus (as-tra.g'al-us), n. [G r. astragalos, 
the ankle-hone, also a leguminous plant] 
1. In anat same as Astragal, 4.-2. A large 
genus of plants, iiat. order Leguminosie, con- 
taining more than 600 species, found every- 
where except in Australia and South Africa; 
th e milk-vetches. They arc herbs or shrubs, 
with unequally pinnate leaves, and often 
strong spines. Three species are found in 
Britain, the most common beiiii? the liquorice 
vetch (A. glycyphgllus), which has a sweet 
root. Gum-tragacanth is obtained from A. 
(jummifer and other spiny species xvhich 
gi'ow in Syria and other countries of Western 
Asia. Some species are to be found in gardens. 
Astral (as'tral), a. [L. astralis, from astruni, 
Gr. astro'ii, aster, a star.] Belonging to the 
stars; starry. 

Some astrul forms I must invoke by praj^’r 
Fraineti of all purest atoms of the nir. Dryden. 

— Astral spirits, spirits believed, in the 
middle ages, to people the heavenly bodies 
or the aerial re.gions. They were variously 
conceived as fallen angels, souls of departetl 
men, or spirits originating in fire, and hover- 
ing between heaven, and earth, and hell. By 
the demonologists of the fifteenth century 
they were regarded as occupying the first 
rank among the evil or demoniacal spirits.— 
Astral lamp, a lamp whose light is placed 
under a concave glass, and so constrmdedas 
to throw a strong and uninterrui^ted light on 
the table below. 

Astrantia (as-tran'shi-a), n. [Gr. aster, a 
star, from the star-like umbels.] A genus 


of umlielliferous plants, natives of Europe 
and Western Asia, remarkable for the large 
white or rose-coloured leaf-like involucres. 
One species (A. 7najor) i.s naturalized in the 
woods of the middle of England, 
Astrap 2 ea(as-tra-pe'a), a. [Gr. light- 

ning,] A genus of plants from ABulagascar, 
nat. order Sterculiaceie. The specie.s are 
small trees, with cf>rdate, lohed leaves, fur- 
nished with large stipules, and umbels of 
large coloured tiowers inclo.sed in a leafy 
involucre. A . Walllchii is cultivated, and 
{lowers reiidily in our gardens, and may bo 
considered, says Taxton, one of the finest 
plants that ever were introduced. When 
loaded with its magnificent flowers nothing 
can exceed its gramleur. 

Astraugllt t (as-trato, p- and a. ■ [L. a, ahs , , 
from, and traho, tractimi, to draw.] Dis- 
tracted; distraught; aghast. Golding. 
AstrauEge t (as-trpij'), v.t. To estrange. 
miall 

Astray (a-straO, oM. [Prefix a, and stray. 
See Stray.] Out of the right way or proper 
place, both in a literal and figurative sense. 

, Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or his ass go 
astray, and hide thyself from them. Deut. x.xii. r. 

Astre t (as'tr), n. [Fr.] A star. 

Astrea, n . , See Astraia. , 

Astrean (as-tre'an), a. [L. astrum, a star.] 
Of or belonging to the stars. [Bare.] 

Every star in heaven is colonized and replenished 
with asireaji inhabitants. JIatveti. , 

Astreated (as'tre-at-ed), p, and a. Orna- 
mented with star-like ornaments. 
Astrelabre.t n. Astrolabe. Chancer. 
Astrict (as-trikt'), ut [L. astringo, as- 
tricturn, to draw close. See Astringe.] 
l.f To bind fast; to confine. Hall.— 2. In 
Scots law, to limit. See Astriction.— 3. To 
constrict; to contract, ‘The solid parts 
were to be relaxed or astricteeV Arhuthaot. 

4. To constrain. [Bare.] 

The mind is astricted to think in certain forms, | 
Sir IF. Hamiit 07 t. j 

Astrict t (as-triktO, n. Brought into small | 
compass; compendious; concise, I 

Astricti03l(as-trik''shoii),7i. 1. 1 Restriction. 
Milton.— 2. In med, (a) the act of binding 
close or compressing with ligatures, (b) A 
contraction of parts by applications; the 
stopping of hemorrhages, (e) Constipation. 
3. In Scots laic, the obligation imposed by the 
servitude of thirhige, by which certain lands 
are astricted to a'particular mill, and the 
po.ssessors obliged to grind their grain there. 
See Thirl AGE. 

Astrictive (as-triktriv), a. Binding; coni- 
X>.ressing; styptic. 

Being sodden, it is astrictive, and will streng-then a 
weak stomach. Hoitand. 

Astrictoryt (as-trik'to-ri), a. Astringent; 
binding; apt to bind. 

Astride (a-strid'), adc, [Prefix a, on, and 
stride (which see).] With one leg on each 
side; with the legs wide apart. ‘Placed 
astride upon the bars of the palisade.' Sir 
B’''. Scott 

Astriferous t (as-trif'er-us), a. [L. astrifer 
—astrum, a. star, and /cm, to bear.] Bearing 
or containing stars, Bailey. 

Astrigerous t (as-trij'er-us), a. [L. astriger 
—astruni, a star, and^/em, to carry. ] Bearing 
stars. 

Astringe (as-trinj/, v. t pret. A-pp. astringed; 
l>pr- astringyng. [L. astriiigo—ad, to, and 
stringo, to bind fa.st, to strain. .See Strain . ] 

1. To compress; to bind together; to con- 
tract by pre.ssing the parts t< )gether. [Bare.] 

'Which contraction . . . asii-vt^^-cth the moisture of 
the brain, ;iiid thereby sendeth tears into the eyes. 

■ Bacon. , 

2, t Fig. to oblige; to constrain; to bind by 
obligation. 

Astringe (as-trinj'), v.i. To become solid; 
to congeal. TJolldml. 

Astringency (as-trin'jen-si), n. The quality 
of being astringent ; that quality in medi- 
cines by which they cause contraction of 
soft or relaxed parts of the body; as, the as- 
tringency of acids or bitters. 

Astringent (as-trin'jent), a. Binding; 
contracting ; strengthening : opposed to 
laxative. ‘ A strengthening and astringent 
diet.’ Arhuthnot. 

Astringent (as-trin'jent), n. A medicine 
which contracts the organic textures and 
canals of the body, condensing the soft 
, solids, and thereby checking or <liminishlng 
! excessive discharges. The chief a.stringents 
j are the mineral acids, alum, lime-water, 

' chalk, salts of copper, zinc, iron, lead, silver; 
i and among vegetables catechu, kino, oak- 


bark, and galls. Vegetable astringents owe 
I their efficacy to the lu'escnce of tannin, 

; Astringently (as-triifijeut-li), adi\ In an 
1 astringent 'manner. 

' Astringer t (as-trin'jer), n, [G. i-’r. austwar, 

' Fr. agoshawk.j AMc(j'ni.-r. Written 

I also Ostringer. 

' Astrite (asTrit), n. [Gr. astrr, u star.] .A 
' radiated or .star-like fn.sHii. ns. one of ths; 
detached articulations of fo.isil encriaites; 
star-, stone. Bee MvcuiNiTM. 

Astrocarynm (as-trd-k:i'ri-niu ). n. [Gr. 
astron, a star, and biryon, a nut. ] A gmujs 
of palms inhabiting the troju'eal icirts <<f 
America, from lu t(> 4o feet in height, with 
beautiful pinnated leaves. Tlie sla.-'njs ai'e 
covered over with still' umi ‘^barp .qdiw.H 
often 1 foot in length, Tim seed i- iir-Ttf.-ird 
ill ji hard stony nut, and that i,-. < n\ eloped 
by a fie, shy fibrous perirarji, 'rie- e.attle of 
the Fpper Ama/oiis feed the tleshy peri- 
carp of J, Miiruniunt. I'he wood td‘ A. Agin 
is much ibsed for hows and similar ]an'p<,»heH; 
nnd the fibres efi the leaves of ,J, 'rifcumit 
are u.sed for fishing-nets, 

AstroM,t AstroMlt (asTrtVfvi). n. fh. 
astrui/i, a star, and ./eh gall.) .A .“^peides of 
bitter herb, jiniliahly tin- sann* as aster or 
star-wort. Written nh'.o Asfroph* fl. 

My little thick whom erst I hived «ie weii, 

And went to leud on fmest gr.os.tj t!ia! etew, 

Feed ye henecferlh on bitter astm/BcB. S/csricr. 

Astrognosy (as-trog'nd-i-i), n. Knowhalgc 
of the stars in resiiect fo tlieir namch, mag- 
nitmles, situations, and the like. 
AstrograpBy (as-trog'ra-fi), a. [Gr. aster 
or astro n, a star, and grap/to, to describe.] 
A description of or the ari of describing or 
I doline.'iting, the stans. 

! AstroidfasTroid), ro ln/<cr, a star consisting 
of six ])oints or more, in di.stinction from a 
; mullet, consisting only of five. 

I Astroit(a.sTroit), fi. .Star-stone. SccAstiutk. 

, Astrolabe (asTro-lab), n. fi.'r. tuAt-r, a star, 

I and lambcinO, lahd, to take,] 1. An in.strn- 
ment formerly used fur taking the .'dtitudr,' 



Sir Fr.ancis Drake’s Astrolabe.— Royal Naval Coll.' ; 

of the sim or stars, now su],*ei’se(b,;d to' il'nd> 
ley’s quadrant and sextant, d'hc 
was made in various frtrms, and it was a 
highly important instrument to .astronooicrs 
and navigator:?.— 2. A stercograpliic projec- 
tion of the sphere, eititer upois lhc|iiane of 
the equator, the eye being .stq (posed be 
in the pole of the -{vorid, to- upon t!«e plane 
of the meridian, the eye l,»eing at tlie inter- 
section of the e«iuinoclial and the horizon. 

Astrolatry (as-troFa-tri), n. [Gr. a.ster, .n 
star, and latreki, wor.shi]).] The woudiip •■£ 
the .stars. 

AstrolitBology (as'trr i-Ii-tln, n. [1 1 r. 
aster, a star, lithos, a stone, and h>gcs, di.s- 
cour.se.] The science fd aenditccs. ' Inma. 

Astrologer (as-trol'o-jer), n. jL. asfrtdiqntH 
— Gr. astro/i, a star, and bpt d}scour.-«.| 
1. One 'wlio profc.sscs to foretell futuj'c 
events by the position and u})]H‘araiu-c of the 
stars. "Astrologers tliat future fates fore- 
show.’ Po2M.—2.]' An astronomer, 

A worthy astroioper, by per-,pecti\e e’at'-v*-, 
hath found' in the stars many thing-", unkuuwn to 
the ancient-s. Sir //'. Palcd'H. 

The ast/viopi’?' is }je th.at knoweth the course ,ond 
motion of the heavens ."uitl teacheth the same. Jico/vr. 

Astroiogian (a-s-trodd^ji-an), -n. .Same as 
Astrologer. 

Astrologlc, Astrological (as - too - loj ' ik , 
as-trd-loJTk-nl), a. Pertaining to astrology; 
professing or practising astrobsgy. VNo 
wizard.' Bnjden. 

Astrologically (as-tro-lojlk-nbli). adv. In 
an astrological manner ; in the manner of 
astrology. 
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Astrologzze (as-troTo-jlz), v.i. To practise 
astrolo.4y. i 

Astrology (as-trol'o-ji), n, [Gr. astron, a star, | 
and logon, rational discourse, reason, theory, i 
science.] Lit the science or doctrine of the j 
stars, and foi'nierly often used as equivalent 
to astronomy, hut now restricted in meaning 
to the pseudo-science which pretends to 
enable men to judge of the effects and influ- 
ences of the heavenly bodies on human and 
otlier mundane affairs, and to foretell future 
events by their situations and conjunctions. 
—Natural astrology, tliat branch of asti'ology 
wliich profe.ssed to predict natural effects, 
as changes of the weather, winds, storms, &c. 
—Judicial astrology, that branch which pre- 
tended to foretell moral events, such as have 
a dependence on the free-will and agency of 
man, as if they were produced or directed by 
the stars. Astrology was formerly in great 
repute, as men ignorantly supposed the hea- 
venly bodies to have a ruling influence over 
the physical and moral world ; thus one’s 
temperament was ascribed to the planet 
under which he w'as born, as saturnine from 
Saturn, jooial from Jupiter, mercurial from 
Mercury, &c . ; and the virtues of herbs, gems, 
and medicines were supposed to be due to 
their ruling planets. 

Astrometeorology (as'tro-me'te-or-oT'o-ji), 
m [Gr, astron, a star, metron, measure, and 
logos, discourse,] The art of foretelling the 
%veather and its changes from the appear- 
ance of the moon and stars, 

Astrometer (as-trom'et-er), n. [Gr. astron, 
a star, and metron, a measure,] One who 
or that which measures the stars, or the 
light of the stars; specifically, an instru- 
ment invented by Sir John Herschel for 
estimating the brightness of the fixed stars. 
The object of the instrument is to bring 
an image of Jupiter, the moon, or some 
other object of recognized brightness into 
direct comparison with a star, so that star 
and image are seen in the same direction. 
By adjusting the distance of the image so 
that it appears equal in brightness to the 
star, and by measuring this distance, the 
lustre of the star is readily determined. 
Astrometry (as-trom'et-ri), n. The art of 
determining by measurement the relative 
distances and magnitudes of the stars. 
Astronomer (as-tron^3-m6r), n. l. One who 
is versed in astronomy; one who has a know- 
ledge of the laws of the heavenly bodies, or 
the principles by wliich their motions are 
regulated, with their various phenomena.— 

2. t An astrologer. ‘ Astronomers foretell it. ’ 
Shale. 

Astronomian t ( as - trd - no ' mi - an ), n. An 
astronomer. ^ Astronornians came from the 
East.’ WicUiffe. 

Astronomic, Astronomical (as-tro-nom'ik, 
as-tro-nom'ik-al), a. Pertaining to astron- 
omy.— A sSrouomfcaZ clock, a clock regulated 
to keep sidereal, not mean time. — Asiro- 
nomical sig7is, the signs of the zodiac. —Astro- 
nomical year. See Year, 

Astronomically (as-tro-nomflk-al-li), adv. 
In an astronomical manner; by the prin- 
ciples of astronomy. 

Astronomicon t (as-tro-nom'ik-on), n. A 
treatise on the stars. 

Astronomize (as-tron'o-mlz), v.i. To study 
astronomy. ‘They astronomized in caves.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Astronomy (as-tron'o-mi), n. [Gr. astron, . 
a star, and nomos, a law or rule.] 1. The 
science which treats of the celestial bodies 
—fixed stars, planets, satellites, and comets 
— their nature, distribution, magnitudes, 
motions, distances, periods of revolution, 
eclipses, &c. That part of the seience 
wliich gives a description of the motions, 
figures, periods of revolution, and other 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, is called 
descriptive astronomy; that part which 
teaches how to observe the motions, figures, 
periodica] revolutions, distances, &c., of 
the heavenly bodies, and how to use the 
necessary instruments, is called practical 
astronomy; and that part wliich explains 
the causes of their motions, and demon- 
strates the laws by which those causes 
operate, is termed physical astronomy.— 
2.+ Astrology. 

Not from the stars do I my judgments pluck, 

And yet mothinks I have izstnmomy, S/ial’. 

Astrophotography (asTro-fo-tog'Ta-fi), n. 
[Gr. astron, a star, and E, photography.} In 
photoy. a term expressing the" application 
of photography to the delineation of solar 
spots, the moon’s disc, the planets, and 
constellations. 
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Astroscope (as’trd-skop), n. [Grr. astron, a 
star, and skopeo, to view.] An astronomical 
instrument, composed of two cones, on whose 
surface the constellations, Mtli their stars, 
are delineated, by means of which the stars 
may be known; an old substitute for a 
celestial globe. 

Astroscopy i (as-tros'ko-pi), n. [See Astro- 
scope.] Observation of the stars. 

Astro “ theology ( as ' tro - the - ol " o - ji ). n. 
[L. astntm, a star, and theologia, divinity.] 
Theology founded on the observation of the 
celestial bodies. 

Astructivet (a-strukt'iv), a. [L. astruo, 
to build np— a for ad, to, and struo, to 
build. 3 Building up; erecting: opposed 
to destructive. 

The true method of Christian practice is first 
de,striictive, then astructive. ‘ Cease to do 

evil, learn to do well.’ Bp. Hall. 

Astrut(a-strutO. [See Strut.] Strutting; 
pompous. ‘ Inflated and astrut uith self- 
conceit’ Cowper. [Rare.] 

Astuciously (a-stu'shus-li), adv. [Based on 
Fr. astucieux, astute. See Astute,] As- 
tutely. 

‘But marked you not how astuciously the good 
father eluded the questions?’ said the queen. 

SirlV.Scoit. 

Astunt (a-stun’), ti.t To stun. 

Breathless and astunn'd 
His trunk extended lay. Somerville. 

Astlir (as'ter), n. [Fi', aiitour. It. astore, 
the goshawk.] A genus of hawks, including 
the goshawk (Astur palumbariiis). 

Asturian (as-tu'ri-an), a. Pertaining to 
Asturia or the Asturias, a district of northern 
Spain. 

Asturian (as-tu'ri-an), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Asturia. 

Astute (as -tut'), a. [L. astutus, from 
astus, craft, subtlety.] Of a shrewd and 
penetrating turn; cunning; sagacious. ‘ That 
astute little lady of Curzoii Street.’ Thack- 
eray.— Shrewd, keen, eagle-eyed, pene- 
trating, cunning, sagacious, subtle, wily, 
crafty, smart, clever, wide-awake. 

Astutely (as-tut'li), adv. In an astute 
manner; shrewdly; sharply; cunningly. 

Astuteness (as-tut'nes), n. The quality of 
being astute; cunning; shrewdness. 

Astylar (a-sti'lar), a. [Gr. a, priv., and 
stylos, a column.] In arch, having no 
columns. 

Astyllen (a-stil'en), n. In mining, a small 
ward or stoppage in an adit or mine to 
prevent the free passage of water, made 
by dammlDg up, Weale. 

Asunder (a-sun'der), adv. [Prefix a, and 
su7ider; A. Sax. See Sunder.] 

1. In a sundered or divided state ; apart ; 
into parts ; separately. 

The Lord hath cut asuftder the cords of the wicked. 

Ps. c.vxix. 4. 

What therefore God hath joined together, let 
not jnan put asimder. Mat. xix. 6 . 

2. Fig. of different minds or conditions. 

When the disputing parties come to understand one 
another, they are found not to be so widely astcuder. 

Bro2tgham,. j 

Aswail (as'wal), 7i. The native name for i 
the sloth-bear ((Trsus labiatus) of the ! 
mountains of India. It is an uncouth, 
unwieldy animal, with very long black 
hair, inoffensive when not attacked. Owing 



.-Vs wail (C/rsus labiatus). 


to its exceeding sensitiveness to heat it j 
confines itself to its den during the day. 
It never eats vertebrate animals except 
when pressed by hunger, its usual diet j 
consisting of roots, bees’ -nests, grubs, ; 
snails, ants, &c. Its flesh is in much : 
favour as an article of food, and its fat | 
is highly valued for the lubrication of the I 
delicate steel work in gun-locks. When ' 
captured young it is easily tamed, and can i 
be taught to perform many curious tricks, i 


Asweve,t v.t. [A. Sax. emvefan, to stun 
or astonish, from swefan, to sleep.] To 
stiipefy, as by teiTor. ‘Astonied and as- 
weved.* Chaucer. 

Aswoofijt AswouEe,f adv. In a swoon. 

‘Fell to the ground nwoou.’ Goiuer. 

Asyle t (a-siT), n. An asylum. 

Asylum (a-sl'ium), n. [L. asylum, from Gr. 
asylon, a place of refuge, sanctuary— p>riv. , 
and sylao, to strip, plunder.] 1. A sanctuary 
or place of refuge, where criminals and 
debtors sheltered themselves from justice, 
and from which they could not be taken 
without sacrilege. Temples were anciently 
asylums, as were Christian cliiirches in later 
times. : 

So sacred was the church to some that it had 
the right of an asylum or sanctuary. Ayltjfc. 

2. Any place of retreat and security. 

Earth has no other asylum for them than its own 
cold bosom. Bouthey. 

Specifically— S. An imstitution for receiving, 
maintaining, and, so far as possible, ameli- 
oi’ating the condition of persons lal)ouriiig 
under certain bodily defects or mental mala- 
dies; as, an asylum for the blind, for the 
deaf and dumb, for the insane, &c. ; some*, 
times also a refuge for the unfortunate; as, 
a niagdalen asylu7n. 

Asymmetralt (a-sim'met-ral), a. Inconi-. 
mensurate ; incommensurable. Cudworih. 
[Rare.] 

Asyinmetrical (a-sim-met'rik-al), a. [A 
priv., and symmetrical. ] 1, Ifot having 

symmetry. 

No one imagines the Pleuronectidre belong to an 
asy?}i‘inetyica} type, because they are asymmetyicai' 
in their adult shape. " Huxley. 

2.t In math, not having commensurability; 
incommensurable. — 3. Inharmonious; not 
reconcilable. Boyle. [Bare.] 
Asymmetrons t (a-sim'met-rus), a-. Same 
as Asy77imetral (which see). 

Asymmetry (a-sim'met-ri), n. [Gr. a, priv., 
and syrnmetria, symmetry.] 1. The want 
of symmetry or proportion between the pai'ts. 
of a thing. 

The asyvtmeiries 'ot the brain, as well as the defer* . 
mities of the legs or face, may be rectified in time. 

A”, Grem . . 

2.t The want of a common measure between, 
two quantities;incommensurability. Rarroio, 
Asymptote (as'im-tot), [Gr. asymptotes, 
not falling together— a, priv., syn, with, and 
pipto, to fall; not meeting or coinciding.} 
In math, a line which approaches nearer - 
and nearer to some curve, hut though infi- 
nitely extended would never meet it. This 
may be conceived as a tangent to a curve at 
an infinite distance. 

Asymptote (as'im-tot), a. In rnath, gradu- 
ally approaching, as a line to a curve, but , 
never converging. See the noun. 
Asymptotic, Asymptotical (as-im-totlk, 
as-im-tot'ik-al), a. Belonging to or having 
the character of an asymptote. — Asymptoti- 
cal lines or curves are such as continually- 
approach when extended, but never meet. 
Asj^ptotically (as-im-tot'ik-al-li), adv. In . 
an asymptotic manner ; in a manner so as 
gradually to approach though never meet- 
ing. 

The theory is not a thing- complete from the first, 
but a thing which gro-ws, as it were, asyonplaticizliji, 
towards certainty. Pro/'. Tymdall. 

Asynartete (a-sin'ar-tet), a. iQv. asynar- . 
tetos, disconnected, from a, not, and sy7iar- 
tao, to hang up with, to join together— .s*?/-??-, 
with, and artaO, to fasten to.] Disconnected; ‘ 
not fitted or adjusted. —A.s'j/narieie se7i-. 
tences, those whose members are not united 
by connective particles; as, ‘I came, I saw, 

I conquered.’ Brande. — Asynartete verse, a 
verse consisting of two members differing 
from each other in rhythm, as when the one 
consists of dactyls and the other of iambuses. 
Asyndetic (as-in-det'ik), a. Pertaining to . 
or characterized by the use of asyndeton. 
Asyndeton (a-sin'de-ton), ??.. [Gr. a, priv., 
and syndeo, to hind together.] In rhet. a 
figure of speech by which coimectiv’-es are - 
omitted; as, veoii, vidi, vici; I came, I saw, 

I conquered. 

Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
cast out devils. Mat. x. S. 

It stands opposed to polysyndeton, which is 
a multiplication of connectives. 

At (at), prep. [A. Sax. wt, Goth. O.Sax. at, 
Icel. at, ath, Dan. ad, O.H.G. az; allied to Xi. 
ad, to, Skr. adhi, upon. ‘Lust in modern 
German, and rare in Swedisli and Danish; in 
more frequent use in English tliaii any other 
kindred language, Icelandic only excepted.' 
Vigfusson. ] In general at denotes the reia- . 
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tioiis (1) of coincidence or contiguity in time 
cr place, actual or approximate; presence or 
nearness; (2) of direction toioards: in both 
senses it is used both literally and figura- 
tively. 1. Coincidence or contiguity ; (a) in 
time; as, at the ninth hour; at first; at last; 
at length; at once; at the same time. <&) In 
space; 'AB, aihonie; atchurch; atsea; athand. 
(c) In occupation or condition; as, at work; 
at hunting; at arms; at prayer; at peace; at 
war, {d) In degree or condition; as, at best; 
at the worst; at least; at all; at his last shift; 
at his utmost need, (e) In effect, as coinci- 
dent with the cause; as, at tiie word; at the 
sight. C/) relation, as existing between 
twoobjects; as, allshall be atyour command; 
he deserves well at your hands; at my cost. 
{fj) Invalue; as, at a shilling a head. --2. Direc- 
tion towards, lit. or jig.; as, fire at the target; 
look at him ; up, Guards, and at ’em ; what 
would ho be at; she set her cap at him. —At 
last, At length. At last implies difficulties 
overcome, or impediments causing unfore- 
seen delay; as, T brought him to hear reason 
at last; we reached the top at last; or disap- 
pointment by having had to wait longer for 
an object than we expected ; as, you have 
come at last. At length implies long continu- 
ance of effort, either mental or physical, for 
a definite end, or long-continued hope, expec- 
tation, suspense, or suffering ; as, at lewith 
my toils are rewarded; at length my wishes 
are realized ; at length my sufferings have i 
come to an end.— At large is an adverbial I 
phrase, and means (1) generally; as a whole; ■ 
as, the country at large must be consulted; 
02) at liberty; unconfined; as, the culprit is 
at large. 

Atabal<at'a-bal), n. [Sp. , from Ar. attahl, the 
drum,] A kettle-drum; a kind of tabor used 
by the Moors. 

Don John gave orders for trumpet and atabal to 
sound the signal for action. Prescott. 

Atacamite (‘'i't'a-ka'mit), n» [^vom Atacama,. 
a province of Chili, where it was first found.] 
A native muriate of copper, consisting of a 
combination of the protoxide and chloride of 
copper. 1 1 occurs abundantly in some parts 
of South America, as at Atacama, whence it 
has its name ; is found on the crust of the 
javas of Vesuvius and Etna, and appears on 
copper long exposed to the air or sea-water, 
and is the cerugo ndbilis seen on ancient 
bronzes. It is worked as an ore in South 
America, and considerable quantities are 
exported to England. It occurs massive or 
in small prismatic crystals, 

Ata^as ( at ^ a- gas), n. Same as Attagas 
(which see). 

Ataghan (at'a-gan), n. See Yataghan. 
Atak (athrk), n. The harp-seal, or Phoca 
Grcenlajidica. See Seal. 

Atal£e,t n.S. To overtake. Chaucer. 
Ataman (at'a-man), n. [Eus.; Pol. hetman, 
from G. hauptman, headman, captain.] The 
chief military commander of the Cossacks ; 
the hetman. 

Atarasia,t Atara^t (at-a-rak'si-a. at'a-rak- 
si), n, CGr. ataraccia, freedom from passion— 
a, priv., and tai'asso, taraxo, to trouble.] 
Calmness of mind : a term used by the Stoics 
and Sceptics to denote a freedom from the 
emotions which proceed from vanity and self- 
conceit. * Their ataraxia and freedom from 
passionate disturbances.’ Qlamille. 
A-tannt, A-taunto (a-tant', a-tant'6). 
[A, and taunt (which see).] Naut. high 
or tall; set on end: commonly applied to 
the masts of a ship. — AZZ a-taunt, or all a- 
iaunto, denotes that a vessel is fully rigged, 
%vith all her upper masts and yards aloft. 
Atavism (at'a-vizm), n. [L. atavus, an 
ancestor.] 1. The resemblance of offspring 
to a remote ancestor or to a distant member 
in the collateral line; the return to the 
original type, Or the restoration of char- 
acters acquired by crossing or otherwise 
at a remote period. See Herepity,— 2. In 
wed. the recurrence of any peculiarity or 
disease of an ancestor in remote generations. 
Ataxia (a-taksT-a), 7i. Same as Ataxy. 
Ataxic (a-taksfik), a. Irregular; disorderly; 
characterized by irregularity: more espe- 
cially used in medicine. —A teosic fever, a 
term applied by Pinel to malignant typhus 
fever. 

Ataxy (afak-si), n. [Gr, a, priv,, and taxis, 
order.] 1. Wanfc of order; disturbance. 

Three ways of church government I have heard of, 
and no more ; the Episcopal, the Presbyterial, and 
tihatnew-born bastard Indepeiukncy . . . the last of 
these is nothing but a confounding ataxy. 

Sir E. Bering. 

Specifically— 2. In med. in'egularity in the 


functions of the body or in the manifesta- 
tions and symptoms of disease. 
AtcMevement (at-chev'ment), n. Achieve- 
ment (which see), [Frequently spelled thus 
when expressing armorial bearings, espe- 
cially those of a deceased person as dis- 
played at his funeral, &c. ; but in non- 
heraldic language more commonly abbrevi- 
ated into Hafe/wnent.] 

Atchison (at'chi-son), n. [From A tldnson, an 
Englishman, master of the Scottish mint in 
the reign of James VI., whose name in Scot- 
land was pronounced Atchison.} A billon 
coin, or rather one of copper washed with 
silver, struck in Scotland in the reign of 
James VI,, of the value of eight pennies 
Scots, or two-thirds of an English penny. 
Ate (at). The preterit of eat (which see). 
Ate (a'te), n. [Gr. ate, mischief, a personifi- 
cation of evil, mischief, or malice,] In 
myth, the goddess of mischief, who was cast 
down from heaven. ‘ An Ate, stirring him to 
blood and strife.’ Shale. 

-Ate. The English equivalent of the Latin 
pp. termination. In adjectives it has much 
the force of our own termination ed. 
Ateclmic (a-tek'nik), n. [Gr. a, without, and 
techne, art. ] A person unacquainted with art, 
especially with its technology. 

In every fine art there is much which is illegible by 
atecJmics, and this is due to the habits of interpreta- 
tion into wliich artists always fall. North Brit. Rev. 

Atechnic (a-tekbiik), a. Destitute of a know- 
ledge of art. 

Ateleiie (at'e-len), a. [Gr. ateles, imperfect. ] 
Inmineral imperfect; wanting regular forms 
in the genus. 

Ateles (at'e-lez), n. [Gr. ateles, incomplete— 
a, witiiout, and telos, a completion, ] A genus 
of platyrhine American monlceys, with 
long, attenuated, and powerfully prehensile 
tails, and fore-hands either entirely deprived 
of thumbs or with only a very small rudi- 
ment of that organ, in allusion to which pe- 
culiarity the name was given. These mon- 
keys are often called sapajous. 

Atelier (dt-l-ya), n. [Fr., a workshop.] A 
workshop: applied, when used in English 
literature, specifically to the workroom of 
sculptors and painters. Also called a Studio. 
Atellan, Atellane (a-teTlan, a-telTiui), a. 
Of or pertaining to Atella, a town of 
ancient Italy, in Campania; pertaining to 
or resembling in character certain dramatic 
pieces (callied fabulce Atellatm) originating 
there, and acted among the ancient Eoinans. 
(See extract.) ‘Their. . . Atellanw&y oimV 
Shaftesbury. 

Tliese Atellane plays , , . seem to have been a union 
of high comedy and its parody . . . being remarkable 
for a refined humour, such as could be understood and 
appreciated by educated people. They were not per- 
formed by regular actors {histriones), but by Roman 
citizens of noble birth, who were not on that account 
subjected to any degradation. Dr. IF. Smith. 

Atellan t (a-teVlan), n. A dramatic repre- 
sentation, satirical or licentious. ‘ A tellans 
aaid lascivious songs.’ Burton. 
Atelocheilia (at^el-o-ld'Ti-a), n. [Gr. ataUs, 
imperfect, and cheilos, lip.] Imperfect de- 
velopment of the lip. 

Ateloencephalia (at'ol-o-en-se-fa"li-a), n. 
[Gr. ateles, imperfect, and enlcephalos, the 
brain.] Imperfect development of the l}rain. 
Ateloglossia (at'el-o-glos"i-a), n. [Gr. a teles, 
imperfect, and glossa, the tongue.] Imper- 
fect development of the tongue. 
Atelognathia (at'el-og-na"thi-a), n. [Gr. 
atel^, imperfect, and gnathos, the jaw.] 
Imperfect development of the jaw. 
AtelomyeliaCat'el-o-rni-e'Ti-a), n. [Gi'.ateles, 
imperfect, and myelos, marrow. ] Imperfect 
development of the spinal marrow. 
Ateloprosopia(affel-o-pro-s6"pi.a), n. [Gr. 
ateles, imperfect, and p^-osopon, the face.] 
Malformation of the face. 
Atelostoniia(at'el-o-stom^T-a), n. [Gr. ateles, 
imperfect, and stoma, mouth.] Imperfect 
development of the mouth. 

A tempo, A tempo primo (a tem'po, a tem'- 
p6 pre''m6). [It. ] In music, a direction that, 
after any change of movement by accelera- 
tion or retai'dation, the original movement 
i be restored. 

A tempo giusto (a tem'po josTo). [It. ; L. 

I in tempore justo.} In music, a direction to 
sing or play in an equal, true, or just time. 
It is seldom used but when the time has been 
interrupted, as during a recitative to suit the 
action and passion of the scene. 

Ateuchus (a-tu'kus), n. [Gr. a, w'ithont, and 
teuchos, armour— in allusion to the absence 
of a scutelinm.] A genus of coleopterous 
insects, family Scarabteidm. A. JEgyptiarmn 
or sacer seems to have been the sacred beetle 


figured on Egyptian monuments, ornaments, 
and aiunlats. It is characterized by long 
hind-feet, filiform tarsi, and slemler tibia?. 
Athalamous (a-thal'a-mns), a. [Gr. a, T»riv. , 
and thalamos, a marriage-bed.] Tn hot. not 
furnished ^vitii shields or beds for the spores, 
as the thalius of certain lichens. 

Atlialia (a-thali-a), n. [Gr. a f hales, witl:- 
ered, from the devastation productid ])y its 
larvjc.] The generic name of the 
(.d. centifoliee), a hyinonopterous insect, 
family Tcnthredinidte, or saw-ilies (so namwi 
from the character of the oviijositor). 
whose larvm occasionally devastate oar 
turnip fields. Tlie parent insect appeans 
about the end of May, and deposits it.- 
egg in the substance of the 1ca,f, ami in 
about six days the larvm ai'e hutclnnl 
These are twenty- two footed, and froru 
their greenish-black coh)ur are kmovn 
7iigger caferpillars. Tn a, few <ia,ys more 
a whole field is laid waste }»y <licir eutin.e 
the soft tissue of the leaf, b'aving onlj 
skeletons and stalks. 

Athanasiah (ath-a-na'si-an), a. f’ertaining 
to Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in Ibo 
ionvi\icoi\invy.--~Athanasiau creed, a creed, 
confession, or exposition of faith, supposed 
formerly to have been drawn ni? by Alha?)- 
asius, thoiigb tliis opinion is now generaliy 
rejected, and the composition often ascriimd 
to Hilary, bishop of Arles (about 4 :m), i t i.s 
an explicit avowal of the «loetrine.s of the 
Trinity (as opposed to Arianism) and of the 
incarnation, and contains what are kmntn 
as the ‘damnatory clauses,’ in which it de- 
clares that damnation must be the hd of 
those who do not belie.ve the true and catho- 
lic faith; ‘Which Faith, exce.]d every one 
do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly, ' Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

Athanasian (ath-a-na'si-an), n. A foIlowxT 
of Athana.sius or a believer in his creed. 
AthaHOr (ath'a-nor), n. [Ar. ut.-tmumr, 
Heb. tannur, an oven or furnace.] A 
digesting furnace formerly used by alche* 
mists, so constructed as to niaintuin a 
uniform and durable heat by feeding itself 
with fiiel 

Atheism (a'the-izm), [See Atheist,] The 
disbelief of the existence of a God or Bn- 
preme intelligent Being. 

A little philosophy inclineth men’s minds to aihessm, 
but depth in philosophy bringeth jner.’s ininds to 
religion. Bacm. 

It is a fine observation of Plato in iiis La'u-s tint 
atheism is a disease of the soul before it Vieitomes, an 
error of the uncler.standing. Eiemini'-. 

Atheist (a'the-ist), n. [Or. atheos-^a, priv,, 
and T/m(?s,Ood.] One who disiadievoft in the 
exi.stence of a God or Bupreme intelligent 
Being. 

By night an atheist half believes a God. yottn^. 

Atheist (a' the- hst), a. Atheistical. ‘The 
atheist crew.’ Milton, 

Atheistic, Atheistical (a-thG-ist‘ik, a-the- 
ist'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to, implying, or 
containing atheism; a.s, utheLstic iu- atheist.- 
ical doctrines, writings, belief, actioms, <Vc;. 
2. Disbelieving the existence of n God; im- 
pious: applied to persons. ‘ Atheistic gain*- 
sayers.’ Hay. 

Men .ire atheistical, becau.'ie they are first vicit‘ni?i ; 
and question the truth of Chribtiru'uiy, because they 
hate the practice. ' South. 

Atheistically (a-the-ist'ik-al-Ii), adv. 1 n an 
atheistic manner; impiomsly. 

I entreat such ns are iiiheisiicalie inclinf:d to con- 
sider these things. ' 7 tllJtsi.in, 

Atheisticalness (a-thu-ist'ik-.al-nes), d. 
The quality of being athei.stical. 

Purge out of all hearts profnneness and atlm.U- 
icainess. Ila mmond. 

Atheixe f (a'the-iz), v.i. To distaanso as an 
atheist. ‘ This way of atheizing. ’ CioUrorfh, 
Atheixe (a'the-iz), v.t. To I’endm* atheistic. 

They endeavoure<l to atheize one an.cther. Berhehy. 

Atheizer t (a'the-Iz-er), n. One %vi]io atheizes. 
Cudwortk. 

Atheling, .^theling (ath'ei-ing, eth'el-lng). 
[A. Sax. oitheling, from (ethelejudAo; ih edifl, 
noble, adel, m»bility. This ehnnent appears 
in many names; as, in Mihclred, noble 
counsel; Ethelhert (contr. Albert), bright 
or illustrious noble; Eihelhaki, bifid noble; 
Afhelney, isle of nobles; Ac.] in Anglo- 
Saxon times, a prince; one of the royal 
family; a nobleman. 

Athenseunij Atheneiim (ath-e-ne'mn), n. 

[U, from Uv. Athene, the go<lde.ss(jf wisdom.] 
1. A Grecian temple dedicated to Athene, the 
I>atrouess of literature, art, and industry. 
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2. An institution founded at Rome by Hadrian 
for the promotion of literary and scientific 
studies, and imitated in the provinces.— 

3. In modern times, an institution for the 
encouragement of literature and art, where 
a library, periodicals, <&c., are kept for the 
use of the members. 

Athene, AtMna (a-the'ne, a-the'na), n. In 
Greek myth, the goddess of wisdom, of arts 
and sciences, known to the Romans as Min- 
ei’va. ■ ■ 

Atlienian (a-the'ni-an), a. Pertaining to 
Athens, the metropolis of Attica, in Greece. 
Atlienian (a-the'ni-an), n. A native or inhab- 
itant of Athens. 

Atlieologian t (a'the-o-lo"j i-an), n. One who 
is opposed to a theologian. 

They {the Jesuits) are the only atheolo^ians, whose 
heads entertain no other object but the tumult of 
realms. Sir y. Hayward. 

Atheology t (a-the-ol'o-ji), n. The doctrines 
of atheism, or that there is no God; atheism. 
Several of our learned members have written many 
rofound treatises on anarch 3 r, but a brief, complete 
ody of atkcology seemed yet wanting. Swift. 

Atheous t (a'the-iis), a. [Gr. atheos, without 
God. See ATHEIST.] Atheistic; impious, 

‘ The hypocrite or atheous priest,' Milton. 
Athericera (ath-e-ris'6r-a), n. pi. [Gr. ath&r, 
a beard or awn of corn, and keras, a horn, 
a feeler.] A section of dipterous insects, 
including the Muscidse, or flies strictly so 
called, the (Estridae, or bot-flies, and the 
Syi’phidte, or drone-fly, spring wld bee, <&c. 
The last family bears an extremely close 
resemblance to the humble-bees and wasps. 
The larvae of some species, as parasites, 
restrain the excessive multiplication of 
aphides. 

AtRerina (a-the-ri'na), n. A genus of abdom- 
inal fishes, characterized by a somewhat flat 
upper jaw, by having six rays in the gill 
membrane, and by its side belt or line shin- 
ing like silver. One species, the atherine, 
or sand smelt {A. preshy ter), is found on 
the British coasts, especially in the south 
and west of England. It is an elegant little 
fish, about 6 inches in length, and is con- 
sidered good eating. 

Atherine (ath'e-rin), n. A kind of fish. 
See Atheeina. 

Athermanous (a-th6r'man-us), a. [Gr. a, 
priv., and therme, heat.] A term applied 
to those substances which have the power 
of retaining all the heat which they receive. 
Those bodies which transmit the heat they 
receive through their substance are called 
diatherynanous. 

Atheroma, Atherome (ath-e-ro'ma, ath'e- 
rom), 71. [Gr. , from athera, pap. ] A species 
of wen or encysted tumour, whose contents 
resemble bread sauce. 

Atheromatous (ath-e-ro'mat-us), a. Per- 
taining to or resembling an atheroma; 
having the qualities of an atheroma. 
Atherospermacese (ath'e-ro-sper-ma"se-e), 
n. pi. [Gr. athir, an awn, and apcrma, 
seed.] A small nat. order of apetalous 
plants. They have unisexual flowers, an- 
thers opening by valves, several single- 
seeded carpels, the styles of which become 
feathery, and opposite leaves without stip- 
ules. There are only three genera— Athero- 
sperma, Laurelia, and Doryophora — two of 
%vhich are from Australia, the third from 
Chili, All are trees, generally fragrant, 
and the nuts are aromatic. 

Atherura (ath-e-ru'ra), n. [Gr. ather, an 
awn, and oura, a tail] The generic name 
of the tufted-tailed porcupine of India and 
the Eastern Archipelago. See Porcupine. 
Athirst (a-th6rst'), a. or adv. [Prefix a for 
of, iiitens., and thirst] 1, Thirsty; wanting 
dnnk.— 2, Having a keen appetite or desire. 
‘Their boxinding hearts alike athirst for 
battle.' Coicper. 

Athlete (ath'let), n. pi. Athletes (ath'lets) 
or Athletse <ath-le'te). [Gr. athletes, an 
athlete, a prize-fighter.] 1. One who con- 
tended for a prize in the public games of 
Greece. Hence — 2. Any one trained to 
exercises of agility and strength; a vigorous 
contender. 

Here rose an athlete, strong to break or bind 
All force in bonds that might endure. Tennyson. 

Athletic (ath-let'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to ath- 
letes or sucli exercises as are practised by ath- 
letes; as, athletic spurts. Hence— 2. Strong; 
lusty; robust; vigorous. 

That athletic soundness and vigour of constitution 
■which is seen in cottages, where Nature is cook and 
Necessity Ci-aterer, ' South. 

Athletically (ath-let'ik-al-li), ado. In a 
strong, ro]:)Ust, or athletic manner. 


Athleticism (ath-let'i-sizm), n. The act or 
practice of engaging in athletic sports. 
Athletics (ath-let'iks), n. pi. Athleticism ; 
athletic exercises. 

Athletisna (atliTet-izm), n. The state or 
profession of an athlete; muscularity. 
Athole-hrose(ath'61-broz), n. lYvoraAthole, 
a district in Perthshire. ] Honey mixed with 
whisky, used in the Highlands and other 
parts of Scotland as a cure for colds and 
as a cordial. Oatmeal is sometimes sub- 
stituted for honey. 

A"thre,t adv. In three parts. Chaucer. 
Athwart (a-thw^rt'), p7'ep. [Prefix a, and 
thwart; O.E. athir t, Icel. uni thvert. See 
Thwabt.] I. Across; from side to side of. 
At eve the beetle boometh 

the thicket lone. Tennyson, 

2. NauL across the line of a ship's course; 
as, a fleet standing athwart our course. — 
Atlmart hause, said of a ship when she lies 
across the stem of another, whether near or 
at some distance. — A the foot, a 

phrase applied to the flight of a cannon ball 
across another ship’s course ahead as a signal 
for her to bring to,— Athwart ships, reaching 
across the ship from side to side, or in that 
direction. 

Athwart (a-thwfirt'), adv. In a manner to 
cross and perplex ; crossly ; wrong; wrong- 
fully. ‘Quite atkimrt goes all decorum.’ 
Shak. [Rare.] 

Athymiat (a-thim'i-a), n. [Gr. a, priv., 
and ihy^nos, courage.] Lowuess of spirits; 
despondency; melancholy. 

Atilt (a-tiltO, adv. [Prefix a, and tilt See 
Tilt.] l. In the manner of a tilter; in the 
position or with the action of a man making 
a thrust; as, to stand or run atilt. ‘Thou 
run’st atilt’ Shak. — 2. In the manner of 
a cask tilted or with one end raised. 

Speak ; if not, this stand 
Of royal blood shall he abroach, atilt, and run 
Even to the lees of honour. Beau. <3- Fi, 

[In this passage the word may be a verb,] 
Atimy (at'i-mi), 7i. [Gr, atmia—a, priv., 
and tiine, honour.] In Greek antiq. dis- 
grace; exclusion from office or magistracy by 
some disqualifying act or decree. Mitford. 
A-tiptoe(a-tip't6), adv. 1. On tiptoe. —2. Fig. 
in a state of high expectation or eagerness. 
Atlanta (at-lan'ta), n. A penus of gaster- 
opodous molluscs ; the typical genus of the 
family Atlantidm, See Atlantidai, 2. 
Atlantean (at-lan-te'an), a. 1. Pertaining 
to Atlas; resembling Atlas. 

Sage he stood, 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies. Milton. 

2. Pertaining to the island Atlantis, or to 
Bacon's ideal commonwealth of that name. 
Atlantes (at-lan'tez), n. pi. [Gr. Atlantes, 
pi. of Atlas (which see).] In arch, figures 
or half figures of men used in the place of 


Atlantes. 

columns or pilasters to support an entab- 
lature. They are also called Telaincmes. 
Female figures so employed are called 
Caryatides. 

Atlantic (at-lan'tik), a. [L. Atlaiiticus, 
from Gr, Atlas, Atlantos, a mountain in 
West Africa whose shores the Atlantic 
Ocean washes, so named because fabled 
to be the pillar of heaven. See Atlas.] 

1. Pertaining to or descended from Atlas. 
‘The seven Atlantic sisters.' Milton . — 

2. Pertaining to that division of the ocean 
which lies between Europe and Africa on 
the east and America on the west. 

Atlantic (at-lan'tik), n. The ocean, or that 
part of the general sea bounded by Europe 
and Africa on the east and America on the 
west. 


Atlantidse (at-lan'ti-de), n. pi. 1. One of the 
three great divisions into which Dr. Latham 
divides the human family, the other two 
being MongoUdcB and Japetidm. It com- 
prises ail the tribes of Africa, as well as 
those of Syria and Arabia. It consists of 
seven groups— viz, Negro Atlantidce, Cafft'e 
Atlantidce, HoUe7itot AUantidm, Nilotic 
Atlantidm (occupying the water system of 
the Upper and Middle Nile, and comprising 
the Abyssinians, Nubians, &c.), the Ama- 
zirgh Atla7itidcB (usually called Berbers, 
occupying the Sahara, the ranges of the 
Atlas, and the Canary Islands), the JSgyptia^b 
AtUmtidce {or Old Egyptians, represented 
by the modern Copts), and the Semitic At~ 
kmtidce (of which the chief types are the 
Jews and Arabs).— 2, In zool. a family of 
gasteropodous molluscs of the order Nucleo- 
brancliiata, with a small shell resembling 
that of the nautilus, and at one time sup- 
posed to be the living repre-sentatives of 
the fossil ammonites. They are distin- 
guished by having the branch'im inclosed in 
a regular dorsal chamber, and are found in 
the seas of warm climates. In Atlanta, the 
typical genus, both shell and operculum are 
dextral 

Atlantides (at-lan'ti-dez), n. pi A name 
given to the Pleiades or seven stars, which 
were feigned to be the daughters of Atlas, 
or of his brother Hesperus, who were trans- 
lated to heaven. 

Atlas (at'Ias), n. [Gr. A tlas, one of the Titans, 
who attempted to storm heaven, and wfis 
therefore condemned to bear the vault of 
heaven, or, according to other legends, the 
earth, on his shoulders.] 1. A collection of 
maps in a volume: first used in this sense by 
Mercatorin the sixteenth century, in allusion 
to the Atlas of mythology, whose figure, re- 
presented as bearing a globe on the shoul- 
ders, was given on the title-page of sucli 
works.— 2. A volume of plates or tables illus- 
trative or explanatory of some subject.— 

3. The supporter of abuilding. See Atlantes. 

4. A variety of satin manufactured in the 
East. Atlases are plain, striped, or flowered ; 
but they have not the fine gloss and lustre 
of some French silks.— 5. The first vertebra 
of the neck, so named because it supports 
the head, as Atlas was fabled to support 
the globe.— 6. A size of writing or drawing 
paper 34 by 26 inches. 

Atlas-folio (at'las-f o'li-6), n. A term applied 
to books of a large square folio size. 
Atmidometer (at-mi-dom'et-er), n. [Gr. 
atmis, atmidos, vapour, and mefron, a 
measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the evaporation from water, ice, or snoM\ 
It consists of two oblong hollow glass or 
copper bulbs, communicating by a neck, 
the lower one being weighted by mercury 
or shot. On the upper bulb is a graduated 
stem, on the top of which is a metal pan. 
The instrument is immersed in a vessel of 
water, the stem going tlirougli a hole in the 
cover, and distilled water put into the pan, 
so as to sink the zero of the stem to a level 
with the cover of the vessel. The water in 
the pan evaporates, and the stem rises, 
showing the amount of evaporation in grains. 
Atmological (at-mo-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to atmology. 

A classification of clouds can then only be consis- 
tent and intelligible when it rests on their ahnologteal 
conditions. Wheweli. 

AtmologiSt (at-mol'o-jist), 7i. One skilled 
ill atmology; a student of atmology. ‘The 
atmologists of the last century.' Whewell. 
Atmology ( at - mol ' o - ji ), n. [ Gr. atmos, 
vapour, and logos, discourse.] That branch 
of science which treats of the laws and 
phenomena of aqueous vajiour. 

The relations of heat and moisture give rise to 
another extensive collection of laws and principles, 
which I shall treat of in connection witli theraistics, 
and shall term atmology. IV/teweH. 

Atmolysis (at-mol'i-sis), n. [Gr. atmos, 
vapour, and lysis, a loosing, from lyo, to 
' loose.] A method of separating the con- 
i stituent elements of a compound gas, as 
atmospheric air, by causing it to pass 
through a vessel of porous material, such 
as graphite: first made known in 1863 by 
the discoverer, Professor T. Graham, master 
of the mint. 

Atmometer (at-mom'et-6r), n. [Gr. atnos, 
vapour, and metreo, to measure. ] An instru- 
ment, invented by Sir John Leslie, to mea- 
sure the quantity of exhalation from a humid 
surface in a given time; an evaporometer. 
It consists of a thin hollow ball of porous 
' earthenware, joined to which is a tube of 
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glass witli divisions. The cavity of the ball 
and the tube are filled ivith water, and the 
top of the tnbe closed. In this state the 
instrument is exposed to the free action of 
the air, when the water transudes through 
the porous suljstnnoe, and is evaporated by 
the air, the extent of evaporation being 
shown by tiie sinking of the water in the 
graduated tube. 

Atmosphere (at'nios-fer), n. [Gr. atmos, 
vapo ur, an d sphaira, a si)here. ] 1 . The whole 
mass of aeriform fluid suiTOiiiiding the earth, 
and generally supposed to extend to the 
height of 40 or 50 miles above its surface. 
It is a mechanical mixture of 79 volumes 
nitrogen, with 21 of oxygen, with a trace 
of carbonic acid gas, and a variable quan- 
tity of ozone, aqueous vapour, ammonia, 
and organic matter. The composition of 
the atiin-.i, sphere varies very slightly in 
different localities. In towns the air usu- 
ally contains impurities, such as sulphuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, &e. These are dis- 
solved in rain-water, which then has in many 
places an injurious effect on the 
buildings. The motions of the at- 
mosphere constitute the winds, and 
in it occur clouds, rain, snow, thun- 
der, and lightning. Its greatest den- 
sity is at the earth’s surface, and the 
density decreases as the height in- 
creases. The atmosphere, like other 
bodies, gravitates toward the earth, 
and therefore has weight and pres- 
sure. The weight, at an average, at 
the level of the sea, is found to be 
about 15 lbs. on the square inch. 

(See Atmospheric Pressure, under 
Atmospherics.) If air he condensed 
so as to exert a pre.ssiire of 30 IVjs. on 
the square inch the pressure is said 
to be two atmospheres; a condensa- 
tion which gives 45 lbs. is termed 
three at mospheres; and so on. Pres- 
sures arising from other causes, such 
as the weight of liquids and the force of 
steam, are also frequently counted by atmo- 
spheres, The atmosphere acts on light, pro- 
ducing the phenomena of refraction, diffra,c- 
tion, reflection, and interference.— 2. The 
gaseous envelope surrounding any other of 
the heavenly bodies.— 3. Any gaseous me- 
dimn. * An atmosphere of cold oxygen,’ 
Firp pervading influence; as, a 

moral a 

By the hearth the children sit, 

Cold in tliat atmosphere of Death. Te7tnyso7t, 

Atmospheric (at-mos-fer^k), a. 1. Per- 
taining to, existing in, or consisting of the 
atmosphere; atmosptheric air or vapours. 

2. Dependent on the atmosphere. 

I am an atwospheric creature. Pope. 

3. Caused, produced, or operated on by the 
atmosphere ; as, rust, decomposition, or 
souring is often an atmospheric 
Atmospheric churn, a churn of various 
forms, in which atmospheric air is driven 
into the milk in order to agitate it, and 
also to obtain the specific effect of the 
ah’ upon the milk in aggregation of the 
oleaginous globules.— engine, 
a variety of steam-engine, in which the 
steam is admitted only to the under side 
of the piston and for the up stroke, the 
steam being then condensed, and a vacxmm 
thereby created under the piston, which in 
consequence descends by the pressure of 
the atmosphere acting on the upper simface 
of it. Marine engines on this principle have 
three cylinders connected to one crank-shaft 
to obtain uniformity of action. —A tm o^heric 
hammer, a power-hammer diiven by the force 
of compreissed air. —Atmosphenc line (of 
a steam-pressure diagram), a line drawn by 
the pencil when the steam is shut off from 
tbejriston of the indicator, and it is acted 
on by the pressure of the atmosphere alone. 
The height of the steam-line above this 
shows tlie pressure of the steam, and the, 
depth of the vacuum-line below shows the 
degree of condensation which is then taking 
place in the engine.— A tmospheric pressure, 
the weight of the atmosphere on a unit of 
surface, as a square inch. The mean atmo- 
spheric pressure referred to this unit is 
14 ‘7 lbs. It is also measured by the height 
of a mercurial column which it supports in 
a barometer; referred to this measurement 
the atmospheric pressure is equal to 29-9 
inches.— Afmosjo/un’ic railway, a railway so 
constructed that the motive power is derived 
from the pressure of the atmosphere acting 
on a piston working in a continiions iron 
tube of uniform bore laid from one place 


to another, the pressure being created by 
exhausting the air from that end of the tube 
towards which it is desired the piston should 
advance, or by forcing in air behind it, or 
both methods may be employexl together. 
The system has not been found suitable for 
the ordinary purposes of a railway, though 
it is successfully workeii in some large towns 
for the conveyance of letters, telegrams, 
&c., through pneumatic despatch tubes.— 
Atmospheric spring, a spring formed by a 
confined body of air operating either by 
means of a cylinder and piston or by an air- 
tight bag.— A rinospft,mc tides, diurnal oscil- 
lations of the atmosphere, produced by the 
attractions of the sun and moon, similar 
to the tides of the ocean, indicated by minute 
variations of pressure on the barometer. 

Atmospherical (at-mos-feirik-al), a. Same 
as Atmospheric. 

Atoll (a-tol'), 71. [Name of such islands 
in the Maidive group.] A coral island, 
consisting of a strip or ring of coral sur- 
rounding a central lagoon. Such islands 



are very common in the Pacific Ocean. 
They present often an exceedingly pictur- 
esque appearance : a comparatively narrow 
strip of coral rock thinly coated with soil, 
and covered with a vigorous growth of 
cocoa-nut, pandanus, and bread-fruit trees, 
inclosing a large still sheet of water, usually 
of considerable depth, and often well sup- 
plied with fish. The circle of coral is some- 
times complete, showing no apparent com- 
munication between the inclosed lagoon and 
the surrounding sea; hut generally it is 
inten-upted, and presents one or more open- 
ings, frequently of sufficient extent and 
depth to be used as a boat-passage. Atolls are 
produced by a coral reef being formed in the 
shallow water surrounding an islet which 
is in course of becoming slowly submerged, 
the encircling reef continuing to grow 
steadily upwards as the peak of land which 
it at first surrounded continues to descend. 

Atom (at'om), n» [L. atomus, Gi*. atomos, 
an atom, properly an adjective signifying 
uncut, indivisible— a, not, and temnd, to 
cut.] 1. An extremely minute particle of 
matter; a term used generally with certain 
philosophic or scientific limitations, (a) A 
particle of matter so minute as to admit of no 
division; an ultimate indivisible particle of 
matter. Such particles have been conceived 
by some to be the first principles or ultimate 
component parts of all bodies. (&) An ulti- 
mate particle of matter, without regard as 
to whether it is divisible or indivisible; a 
molecule, (c) In chem. a hypothetical par- 
ticle of matter— the smallest quantity of an 
element which can enter into chemical com- 
bination-having a definite weight, magni- 
tude, and form, alike for the atoms of tlie 
same material, and indivisible by chemical 
force, (d) In physics, the smallest particle 
of any kind of matter which can exhibit the 
properties of that matter : the atom of the 
physicist is synonymous with the molecule, 
while the molecule of the chemist— that is, 
the smallest part of a substance which can 
exist in a free §tate— contains two or more 
atoms. Hence —2. Anything extremely small ; 
a minute quantity; as, he hasn’t an atom of 
sense. 

Atomt (at'om), v.t. To reduce to atoms; to 
atomize, * And aiom’d mfsts, turn instantly 
to hail’ Drayton. 

Atomic (a-tom'ik), a. 1 . Pertaining to atoms ; 
consisting of atoms. ‘ The atomic constitu- 
tion of bodies.* WhewelL 

If all be atoms, how then .should the gods 


Being aioTttic not be dissoluble, 
Not iollow the great law? 


Te7t>tyso7i. 


2. Extremely minute.— A tom ie philosophy, a 
system of philosophy dcvchiped by 
critus and Epicurus, whieU teaches ihul 
atoms arc endued with gravity and mol ion, 
and that by tlie.se atojiis all tljing.s Here 
formed without the aid (d a .Supreme iutol- 
ligent iJeiiig,— Atonoc throry, ov doctrine »/ 
definite projmrt ions, ineheiii. thehyj»othe.'is 
which teaches tliat all idieuiicni combina- 
tions take place lietwetm the uliimab' |iar- 
ticlesor atoms of bodies, ami that tlmse unite 
either atom with atom, or injiropornonAcx- 
pressed by .some sinqde multiple of the iiihu- 
berof atoin.s,— ..1 touiic v}eights,\Vi cheat . tljc 
iiimiberse.xpi'essiiia'the proportions in which 
bodies unite, and which must, acem’diug to 
the atomic theory, likewi.se indicate Ihe 
relative weights of attiius. In c^ln^trHctinlr 
a table of atomic weights h>drogvn istalo-n 
as the unit; the atomic weigiit.-. of the otlier 
elements therefore express how many ti'nu-s 
the atoms of these cloineid.s are heavier 
than the atom (»f hydrogeiL- .Itomie rop 
ume, in chon, the .space occupied hy u quan- 
tity of a body projiortionai b> ii..'. 
atomic, weight* and e.xp.re.-.sed by the 
(juotientof the atomic wcightdividc.d 
by its specific gravity. This reju't:- 
sentsthe relation by volume in wldeh 
substances combixie us t'leim-iitary 
or compound gases.— dbo/MV or mo- 
lecular heats of hotlirs, the pi'fjdnct 
of the Specific heat.-i of bialie.s into 
their atomic weights, ’j'he.se pro- 
ducts are nearly the .same for all 
elementary bodies, and in coinpoumlh 
of like atomic compo.sitiort tlie spe- 
cific heats are inver-^^ely as the atoiuic 
weights, though the products of the 
specific heat.s into tin,; iitomic* weights 
may difi'er in different classes of coin- 
pounds. 

Atomical (u-tom'ik-al), a. .Same as 
Atomic. 

Atomician (at-om-i’shan), n. An ad- 
herent of the atomic philosophy nr theury. 
Atomicismt (a-t<nn'i-.sizm), n. Atoiaisnn 
Atomicity (at-om-is'i-ti), n. In chon, the 
same as Bqu I valency (wliich see). 

Atomism (at'om-izm), n. The doctrine oS 
atoms; atomistic philosoidiy. 

Atomi.<?77i also i.s incoiiceivabk*; ffir tius .suijpostA. 
atoms, minima, extended 'out indivi.iilile, 

' Sir IP . lIi'imiiicH.. ^ • 
Atomist (at'oni-ist), n. One who holds to 
the atomic philosophy <u’ thcfiry'. 
Atomistic (at-orn-ist'ik), a. IVrtaiidng 
atomism. 

It is the object of thcMuechanical philo. 

sophy to coutound synthesis with syimneMH. 

Coieridfje. 

AtOmi 2 :atioil(at'om-iz-ri"£hon), n. '.i hc' pr**- 
cess of atomizing or state of being atj-mizi. d; 
specifically, in med. the rethxctimiof liquisls 
to the form of spx-ay for inhalation »-r appli- 
cation to the throat. 

Atomize (at'om-iz), v.i. To sjweulate 
re-specting atoms. Cadw.orth. [hare. } 
Atomize (at'om -i z), i\ t. ’I'o rt;d i ict - 1 < > ati mis. 
Atomizer (at'oni-iz-«.h'), n. Gnc who or tlmfc 
which atomizes or reduces to atoin.s: .spe- 
cifically, an apiparatns of various forms 
designed to reduce a liijuid into spi'uy for 
di.sinfecting, cooling, pex-fuming, and other 
purposeis. 

Atomology (at-om-ol'o-ji), n. The doctrine 
of atoms. 

Atomy t (at'om-i), n. 1. An atom; a minut 
creature. ‘Drawn by a team of liltk- 
atomies.” Shak. 

Epicurus makes thein (souls) swarms of 
Which do by chancu into our bodies fwo. 

Str J. PhiTii'S. 

2. A ludicroms abbreviation of anafomn, i3> 
sense of skeleton. 'Thou atormt, thou.’ shah 
Atonable (a-ton'a-M), a. erqmble of hoiitg 
atoned for; reconcilable. 

AtOIxe, t Attone, t ad v, [ri t and one. j 1 . At 
one, C/wwcer.— 2. At once; together. ‘ .\U 
his senses seeine<l bereft attone.” Spenser. 
Atone (a-ton'), v.i. pret, & pp, atoned; ppr. 
atmiing. tCohipounded of at xind one, ofteji 
found together in such phrase.s a.s ‘to be at 
one,* ‘to set at one.’ Com|*. <dvne, h'om roi:! 
and one. only (onr-ly). Sec Atoxm.mkxt, 
Atone-maker.] l.t To agree; to be in ac- 
cordance; to accord. 

He rind Aufidius c.'in no more atotte. 

Than viulentest contrariety. Sltak. 

2. To stand as an equivalent ; to make 
reparation, amemls, or satisfaction, as for 
an ofience or a crime; to make expiation. 
‘The ministry not atoning fur their funner 
conduct by any wise or poxmlar measure. 
Junitis. 

The murderer fell, and blood iitofied for blood, Popt.. 
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Atone (a-ton'),, v.t. l. To expiate; to answer 
or make satisfaction for. 

Soon should yon boasters cease their haughty strife, 

Or each aU}it; his guilty love with life. 

2.t To bring to concord; to reconcile, as 
parties at variance. ‘ To atone two Israel- 
ites at variance.” Fiiller. 

I would do much 

T’ atone them for the love I bear to Cassio. SHak. 

S.f To put in accordance; to bring on a 
level. ‘To atone your fears with my more 
noble meaning.” /SAa/tr. — -4.t To unite in 
forming. 

The four elements . . . have atoned 
A noble league. Ford. 

Atone“maker,l' [At-one-malcer.] One 
who makes reconciliation or atonement ; 
a reconciler; a mediator. 

And by that word {mediator) understand an atone- 
maker, a peace-maker, and bririger into grace and 
favour. Tyndale. 

Atonement (a-tonhnent), n. [Lit. a bring- 
ing to Ite at one. Bishop Hall speaks of 
' Discord . . . Which never can be set at 
Oiiement movQ.’] l.f Agreement; concord; 
reconciliation, after enmity or controversy. 
He seeks to make 

Between the Duke of Glo’ster and your broChers.S/w.6. 

2. Satisfaction or reparation made by giving 
an etpiivaleiit for an injury, or by doing or 
suffering that which is received in satisfac- 
tion for an offence or injury; expiation. 

And Moses said to Aaron, Go to the altar and offer 
thy sin-offering, and thy burnt-offering, and make an 
atonement for thyself, and for the people. Lev, ix, 7. 

When a man has been guilty of any vice the best 
atonement he can make for it is to warn others not 
to fall into the like. Spectator. 

3. In tUeol. the expiation of sin made by 
the obedience and personal sufferings 

of Christ. 

The price of redemption (to use a scriptural 
metaphor) has been paid ; the justice of God is 
satished; a full and complete atonement has 
been made. R. Hall. 

Atoner (a-toiV6r), n. He who makes 
atonement. 

Atonic (a-ton'ik), a. 1. In med. charac- 
terized by atony, or want of tone or 
vital energy; as, an atonic disease.— 

2. In gram, or pMlol (a) unaccented, 

(&) Produced by the breath alone; surd. 
Atonic (a-ton'ik), n. 1. In med. a drug 
capable of allaying organic excitement 
or irritation. — 2. In gram, or pMlol. 

(«) a word that has no accent, (p) 

An elementary sound produced by the 
breath; a surd consonant; a breathing. 
Goodrich. 

Atony (at'o-ni), n. [Gr. atonia, defect I 
— a, priv. , and tonos, tone, from teino, to ' 
stretch.] In med. a want of tone ; defect of i 
muscular power; weakness of every organ, 
particularly of those that are contractile; 
debility. I 

Atop (a-top'), adv. [Prefix a, on, and top. 
See Top.] On or at the top. ‘The oil, 
which often swims atop of the decoction.” 
ArMithnot. 

Atrabilarian (atTa-bi-la"ri-an), a. [I. atra 
bilis, black bile. ] Affected with melancholy, 
viiiicli the ancients attributed to black bile; 
very bilious. ‘The atrabilarian constitu- 
tion, or a black, viscous, pitchy consistence 
of the fluids,” Arbuthnot 
Atrabilarian (at'ra-bi-la"ri-an), n. A person 
of an atrabiliar temperament; a hypochon- 
driac. , Disraeli, 

AtraMlarious (at'ra-M-la"ri-us), a. Same 
as Atrahilarian. 

Atrabilarionsness (at'ra-bi-la"ri-us-nes), n. 
The state of being atrabilious, melancholy, 
or affected with disordered bile. 

Atrabiliar, Atrabiliary (at-ra-MTi-ar, at- 
ra-bii'i-a-ri), a. Melancholic or hypochon- 
diiacai ; atrabilious. ‘ Complexion of a com- 
plex atrabiliar character, the final shade of 
which may be the pale sea-green.” Carlyle. 
—Atrabiliary capsules, the renal or supra- 
renal glands or capsules. 

Atrabilious (at-ra-bil'i-us), a. [See Atra- 
BILAEIAN, rt.] Melancholic or hypochon- 
driacal: from the supposed preponderance 
of black bile. 

A hard-faced, atrabilious, earnest-eyed race, stiff 
from long wrestling with the Lord in prayer, and 
wIkj had taught Satan to dread the new Puritan 
hug. y. R. Lowell. 

Atramentaceous (at'ra-men-ta"shus), a. 
[See Atramuktal.] Black as ink. Derham. 
Atramental (at-ra-ment'al), a. [L. atra- 
nuntum, ink, from aier, black.] Inky; black 
like ink. [Pv,are.] Sir T. Browne. 
Atramentarious ( at ' ra-men - ta"ri-us ), a. 
[See Atiiamextal.] Like ink; suitable for 


making ink. The sulphate of iron, or cop- 
peras, is called atmwenfan'ous, as being a 
material in ink. 

Atramentous (at-ra-ment'us), a. Same as 
Atrame^ital. 

Whenever provoked by anger or labour, an atra- 
mentous quality of most malignant nature was seen 
to distil from his lips. S7oi/t. 

Atredjt a. [L. ater, black.] Tinged with 
a black colour. ‘Yellow choleror aired.* 
Whitaker. 

Atrial (a'tri-al), a. Pertaining to an atrium; 
ill zool. of or pertaining to the atrium in the 
Tuiiicata. 

Atrip (a-tripO, adv. [Prefix a, and fnj).] 
Naut. said of an anchor when the purchase 
has just made it break ground, or raised it 
clear. Sails are atHp when they are hoisted 
from the cap, sheeted home, and ready for 
trimming. Yards are atrip when swayed 
up, ready to have the stops cut for crossing; 
so an upper mast is said to be atinp when 
the fid is loosed. 

Atriplex (at'ri-pleks), n. [Said to be from 
ater, black, and plexus, woven together, 
from the dark colour of some of the species.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Chenopodi- 
acese; orache. They are mealy or scaly herbs 
or shrubs, with small unisexual flowers, 
growing on shores and waste places. Pive 
species are found in Britain. The garden 
orache, or mountain-spinach (A.horten^), 
a native of Tartary, is much used in Prance 
as a spinach. 

Atrium (a'tri-nm), n. [L.] 1. In anc. Mom. 
arch, the entrance-hall and most important, 
and usually the most splendid, apartment 
of a Roman house, generally ornamented 




Atrium of the House of Pansa in Pompeii (restored). 

with statues, family portraits, and other 
pictures, and forming the reception-room 
for visitors and clients. In it the matron 
with her female slaves sat and span, and 
the nuptial couch constituted part of its 
furniture. It was lighted by an opening in 
the roof called the comphmzmi, towards 
which the roof sloped, so as to throw the 
rain-water into a cistern in the floor called 
the impluvmm.—2. A hall or court in front 
of the entrance of certain great ancient 
temples, pagan and early Christian.— 3, An 
auricle of the heart. — 4. In zool. applied to 
the large chamber or ‘cloaca” into which 
the intestine opens in the Tunicata. 
Atrocious (a-tro'shus), a. [L, atrox, fierce, 
cruel.] 1. Extremely heinous, criminal, or 
cruel; enormously or outrageously -wicked. 
‘The atrocious guilt of being a young man.” 
Lord Chatham.— 2. Expressing or revealing 
great atrocity, ‘Revelations . . . soari’o- 
cioiis that nothing in history approaches 
them.” De Quincey.—S.i Very grievous; 
violent; as, atrocious distempers. — Svx. 
Flagrant, enormous, outrageous, flagitious, 
violent, heinous, horrible. 

Atrociously (a-tro'shus-li), adv. In an 
atrocious manner; with enormous cruelty 
or guilt. 

Atrociousness (a-tro'shus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being atrocious; atrocity. 

Tlie atrocionsness of the crime nuade all men look 
with an evil eye upon the claim of any privilege 
which might prevent the severest justice. Burke. 

Atrocity (a-tros'i-ti),n, 1. The state or qua- 
lity of being atrocious; enormous wicked- 
ness; extreme heinousness or cruelty. 

The desired justice might be done upon offenders, 
as the atrocity of their crimes deserved. Clarendon. 

2. A Specific act of extreme heinousness or 
cruelty. ‘The atrocities which attend a 
victory.” Macaulay. 

Atropa (at'ro-pa), n. [Gr, Atropos, the Fate 
who cut the thread of life— a, not, and 
trepein, to turn, lit. that which cannot be 
avoided.] A genus of poisonous narcotic 


plants, nat. order Solanace^. A . Be lla donna, 
or deadly nightshade, is a British species, 
with a shining black berry like a cherry, in- 
closed in the permanent calyx. 

It has a sweetish taste, but is 
poisonous. See BELlADONiiiFA. 
Atropal (at'ro-pal), a. [Gr. 
priv., and trepd,to turn.] In 
Atropal Ovule, bot. erect ; orthotropous : said 
of an ovule. 

Atrophy (at'ro-fi), w. [Gr. atrophia— a, 
priv., and trepho, to nourish.] A wasting of 
the flesh with loss of strength, the result of 
a morbid condition of the body, especially 
of the digestive organs; emaciation. 

Atropia (a-tro'pi-a), n. Same as Atropin. 
Atropin, Atropine (at'ro-pin), n. (C] 7 H 23 
NO 2 .) A crystalline alkaloid obtained from 
the deadly nightshade (Atropa Belladomut). 

It is very poisonous, and produces persistent 
dilatation of the pupil. 

Atropons (at'ro-pus), a. Same as Atropal. 
Atroust (a'trus), rt. [L. black.] In- 
tensely black. 

Attahal, Attahall (at'a-bal), n. Same 
Atahal. 

Attacca (at-takflva). [It.] In music, a di- 
rection which denotes tliat the next move- 
ment is to follow immediately, without any 
pause. 

Attach (at-tach'), v.t. [Fr. attacker, to tie 
or fasten, the same word (in a modified form) 
as attaquer, to attack, and It. attacare, to 
fasten, to hang up, to attack, the root being 
seen in Arm. tach, Ir. taca, a peg, a nail, E. 
tack, a small nail; also in Icel. taka, to take;: 
O.D. tacken, to touch, to fi.x.] 1. To make to 
adhere; to tie, bind, or fasten; as, to attach 
one thing to another by a string, by glue, 
&c.— 2. Fig, to connect; to associate; as, 
to attach great importance to a particu- 
lar circumstance. —3. t To lay hold of; to 
seize. ‘Attached with weariness.” Shak. 

Then homeward every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress, Shak. 

4. In law, to take by legal authority; to 
arrest the person by -writ to answer for a 
debt: applied to a taking of the person by 
a civil process, being now never used for 
the arrest of a criminal, although for- 
merly applied to arrests of all kinds. 
Thus we find Shakspere using it with of 
before the charge—* 0/ capital treason I 
attach you both. ’ Hen. IV, part ii. activ* 

2. The terra attach is now applied also to 
the taking of goods and real estate by an 
officer, by virtue of a writ or precept, to 
hold the same to satisfy a judgment to 
be rendered in the suit. — 5. To take, seize, 
and lay hold on, by moral force, as by affec- 
tion or interest; to fasten or bind by moral 
influence; to gain over; to win; as, his kind- 
ness attached us all to him. 

Songs, garlands, fiow’rs, 

And charming symphonies attached the heart 
Of Adam. Milton. 

Syn. To affix, bind, tie, tack, fasten, con- 
nect, subjoin, annex, win, gain over, charm, 
enamour. 

Attach, (at-tach'), v.i. To be attached or 
connected ; to be joined or bound up with 
to belong : with to. 

The great interest which attaches to the mere 
knowledge of these facts cannot be doubted. 

Brougham. 

Attacht (at-tach'), n. Attachment. Pope. 
Attackable (at-tach 'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being attached, legally or otherwise; liable 
to be taken by writ or precept. 

Attache (h-ta-sha), u. [Fr.] One attached 
to another, as a part of his suite or attend- 
ants ; specifically, one attaclied to an em- 
bassy or legation to a foreign court 

George Gaunt and I were intimate in early life: he 
was my junior when we were attaches at Pumper- 
nickel together. Thackeray. 

Attached (at-tacht'), p. and a. 1. Closely 
united; bound by interest, affection, or spe- 
cial preference of any kind; as, an attacked 
friend; moz'e to one set of opinions 

than another. — 2. In laiv, seized under- 
attachment; taken by writ or precept; as, 
attached property. 

Attachment (at-tach'ment), 71. 1. The act 
of attaching; specifically, in laio, a taking 
of the person, goods, or estate by a writ or 
precept in a civil action to secure a debt oi- 
demand. is distinguished from 

am-est by proceeding out of a higher court 
by precept or writ, whereas the latter pro- 
ceeds out of a.n inferior court by precept 
only, and by extending to a man’s goods as 
well as to his person, and from distress by 
extending to a man’s person as well as his. 


ch, efiain; Ch, Sc. g, S'o; j,iob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sin/;; th, iAen; th, f/dn; w, u’ig; wh, zo/ag; zh, a^ure.— See KEY. 
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Sfoods. Attachment is the method which 
has always been used by the superior courts 
of justice for the punishment of all con- 
tempts of court. Mozley and WhiteUy.— 
Foreign attacMnejit is the taking of the 
money or goods of a debtor in the hands 
of a stranger; as, when the debtor is 
not within the jurisdiction of the court, 
or has aixsconded. Any person who has 
goods or effects of a debtor, is considered 
in law as the agent, attorney, factor, or 
trustee of the debtor; and an attachment 
served on such person binds the property 
in his hands to respond the judgment 
against the debtor. The process of foreign 
attachment has existed from time immemo- 
rial in London, Bristol, Exeter, Lancaster, 
and some other towns in England, and by 
the Common Law Procedure Act of 1854 has 
been made general. In Scotland this pro- 
ceeding is called arrestment. In the case 
of wages attachment was abolished in 
England in 1870.— of attachments, a 
court formerly held in England, before the 
verderors of the forest, to attach and try 
offenders against vert and venison.— 2. A 
writ directing the person or estate of a per- 
son to be. taken, to secure his appearance 
before a court.— 3. Close adherence or affec- 
tion; fidelity; regard; any passion or affec- 
tion that hinds a person. 

Cromwell had to determine whether he would put 
to hazard the attachmmt at his party, the aitacknteni 
of his army . to save a prince whom no engage- 
ment could bind. Macaulay, 

4. That which attaches one thing to another, 
or a person to an object; as, the attachments 
of a muscle ; the attachments of home.— 

5. That which is attached to a principal 
object; an adjunct; as, the JSolian attach- 
ment to the piano. 

Attack (at-tak'), v.t [Fr. attaquer; It. at- 
taccare, to fasten, to engage in battle. This 
is another form of attach. See ATTACH.] 

1. To assault; to fall upon with force; 
to assail, as with force and arms. It is 
the appropriate word for the commencing 
act of hostility between armies and navies. 

2. To endeavour to injure, overthrow, or 
bring into discredit by any act or proposal, 
or by unfriendly words or writing, whether 
satire, calumny, criticism, or argument; as, 
to attack the constitution by legislative 
measures; to attack a man or his opinions 
inapamphlet. 

The people's interest is the only object that we 
have any right whatever to consider in deciding the 
westion, whether or not the present state of things 
snail be submitted to or attached. Brongkam. 

3. To begin to destroy or affect injuriously; 
to come or fall upon; to seize: said of dis- 
eases and other destructive agencies; as, 
yesterday he was attacked by fever ; caries 
attacked the bones; the grub attacked tliQ 
crops. Specifically— 4. In chem. to begin to 
decompose or dissolve. [The word attack 
is of comparatively recent origin or intro- 
duction. It occurs in Milton but not in 
Shakspere.] Syn. To assail, assault, invade, 
beset, besiege, beleaguer, combat, impugn, 
encounter. 

Attack (at-tak'), v. i. To make an attack or 
onset; as, the enemy attacked with great 
boldness. 

Those that attack generally get the victory. 

Rick. Kane. 

Attack (at-tak'), n. 1. A falling on, with 
force or violence, or with calumny, satire, 
or criticism; an onset; an assault; a seizure 
by a disease; as, to make an attack upon 
the enemy; a calumnious attack upon a per- 
son; an attack of fever.— 2. Battle generally: 
fight. [Bare.] 

Long time in even scale 
The battle hung ; till Satan ... 

. . . ranging through the dire attack, 

Sa%v where the sword of Michael smote, and feira 
Squadrons at once. Milton. 

Syn. Assault, invasion, onset, inroad, charge. 
Attackable (at-tak'a-bl),a. Capable of being 
attacked; assailable. 

Attacker (at-tak'er), n. One who attacks, 
assaults, or invades. 

Attaeottic (at-ta-kot'tik), a. Pertaining to 
the Attacotti, a tribe of ancient Britons, 
allies of the Scots. Pinkerton. 

Attacque t (at-tak'), v.t. To attack. 
Attagas, Attageil (at'ta-gas, at'ta-jen), n. 
[L. attiigeyi, Gr. aitagas, aitagen.] A beau- 
tiful gallinaceous bird of the grouse family, 
the Syrrhaptes Fallasii, .allied to the sand- 
grouse and partridge, and resembling the 
pheasant, with a short black bill and a fine 
crest of yellow feathers, variegated with 
black and white spots. It is a native of the 


deserts of Central Asia, and is rarely met 
with in the south of Europe. It is the only 
species of the genus, 

Attaghan (at'ta-gan), n. [See Yataghan.] 

A dagger -like sahre used by the Turks. 
More frequently written Yataghan. 

Attain (at-tan'), v.t [O.Fr, ataindre,^ Fr. 
atteindre, Pr. ateigner, atenher, L. attingo, 
to reach, come to, or overtake— ntf, to, and 
ta 7 igo, to touch. Attaint, attainder, come 
from the same Latin word, while from sim- 
ple taiigo come tact, tangent, &c.] 1. To 
reach by effort; to achieve or accomplish; 
to acquire; to gain: said of an end or ob- 
ject. * Attain the wise indifference of the 
wise.' Tennyson.— % To come to; to arrive 
at; to reach: said of a place. 

Canaan he now Milton. 

3. To reach in excellence or degree; to equal. 

So the first precedent, if it be good, is seldom 

by imitation. Bacon. 

4. t To overtake; to come up with. 
attaining him in time,' Bacon. — Attain, 
Obtain, Procure. Attam differs from obtain 
and pyrocrn'e in that it involves the idea of 
considerable effort, while obtain does not 
necessarily imply effort at all, and procure 
only a small degree of it. Thus we may 
obtain an estate by inherittmce, we may 
procure a book by loan or purchase, but we 
attain an end only by exertion. Inattention 
to this distinction has led even good writers 
into mistakes in the use of this word and 
its derivatives. See note under Attain- 
able.— Syn. To reach, achieve, accomplisli, 
acquire, obtain, procure, gain, get. 

Attain (at-tan'), v.i. To reach; to come or 
arrive by motion, bodily or mental exertion, 
or efforts of any kind toward a place or 
object : followed by to or mito. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high; 

I can not attain unto it. Ps. cxxxix. 6. 

Attaint (at-fcW), n. Something attained. 
Glanville. 

Attainability (at-tan'a-bil"i-ti), Attain- 
ableness. Coleridge. 

Attainable (at-tan'a-hl),a. Capable of being 
attained; capable of being I'eached by efforts 
of the mind or body; capable of being com- 
passed or accomplished by efforts directed 
to the object; as, perfection is not attain- 
able in this life. [From an inattention to 
the true sense of this word authors have 
very improperly used it for obtainable, pro- 
curable; as in the following passages; ‘The 
kind and quality of food and liquor ; the 
species of habitation, furniture, and cloth- 
ing, to which the common people of each 
country are habituated, must be attainable 
with ease and certainty.’ Paley. ‘General 
Howe would not permit them to be pur- 
chased in Philadelphia, and they (clothes 
and blankets) were not attainable in the 
country.' Mai'shalVs Life of Washington. 
In each case the word should be obtainable 
or procurable.] 

Attainableness (at-tan'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being attainable. 

Attainder (at-tan'd^r), n. [O.Fr. attemdre, 
atamdre, to touch or reach, as with law; to 
attaint, from L. attingo. See Attain, v. t 
The idea of taint, stain, or corruption has 
been erroneously connected with this word. 
See Attaint, to affect with attainder.] l.The 
act of attainting or state of being attainted; 
the legal consequences of |udgment of death 
or outlawry pronounced in respect of trea- 
son or felony; as, a bill of aUanide'r; -to 
remove an attainder’. 'The consequences l)y 
the common law were, forfeiture of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, incapability 
of suing in a court of justice, or of perform- 
ing any of the duties, or enjoying any of the 
privileges of a free citizen, and ‘ corruption 
of blood’ rendering the party incapable of 
inheriting property or transmitting it to 
heirs. By 32 and 33 Viet, cxxiii. it is now 
provided that no conviction for treason or 
felony shall cause attainder or forfeiture.— 
2. A bringing under some disgrace, stain, or 
imputation; state of being in dishonour. 

So to the laws at large I write my name : 

And he that breaks them in the least degree 

Stands in attainder of eternal shame. Shak. 

Attainment (at-tan'ment), n. 1. The act of 
attaining; the act of arriving at or reaching; 
the act of obtaining by exertion or effort. 
‘The attainment of every desired object.' 
Sir W. Jones.— %. That which is attained or 
obtained by exertion; acquisition; acquire- 
ment; as, a man of great attainme^its. ' 
Attaint (at-tant'), [Fr. atteindre, to 
reach, as with law, to convict, pp. atteint; i 


O.Fr, attaint, convicted. (.See \ttainper,) 
This word is generally, but erroneously, 
confounded wi til attaint, U) disgi'aco,] To 
affect with attainder; to fnul guilty of n 
crime, as of felony ru’ treason, involving 
forfeiture of civil privileges. 

I must ofiend hufurc i be Skak. 

Attaint (at-tant'), n. 1. An ancient mode oS 
inquiring' wlietimr a jury h;id given a 
verdict, abolished by 4 Gcu, iV. I- -2. rii 
old lav 3 , (a) a conviction ; (b) impeaehment. 

Ednusnd, I, arrest thuti 

On cai'jital treason ; ami, in tliisi!; .ct: 

This gilded seriieUl. Skak. 

[The folios and many modern editions read 
arrest msiend of afbn'ut in this pimsage. , 
Attaint t (at-tant/ }, rj. j Prefix d/, to.m 
L. ad, to, and taint, friun ].. tiuetifs p]). 
of tingo, to dye ; Fr. f>‘iothr, pj). triut, 
stained. Bee Taint,] i. 'I'o tli'.grac^^; to 
cloud with infamy; to stain: to tcint; to 
corrupt. * Lest .she with blame her Inuiour 
should attaint’ Sj»’.}isrr.-ft 'I’t* utfeefc with 
any passion or emotion. ‘ 'I'hi.snobk* woman 
. , uftamfed with extreme Sfirrow.’ Tntns. 

of His tor la Anglica. 

Attaint t (at-tant'), n. l.t A stain, spot, or 
taint; lienee, a, disgrace. 

Wh.it simple thief br.'i^s of hi', tjvn ,/// uut } Skak 
2. t Infection; injurious or deleterious action, 
‘The marrow-eating siidiue.^-. who'-p attaint 
disorder breeds. ’ Sbak. — -li, A blow or woum I 
on the hinder feet of a hor.se. 

Attaint t (at-tfmt'), pp. l. Tainted ; cor- 
rupted; infected; attiu'ked. 

My tender youth was never yet attaint ^ 

By any pasMon. Skai'. 

2. Attainted; convicty<l, 

Attaintment,t Attaintnre t (at-tant'ment, 
at-tfint'ur), n. The a.ct or state of being 
attainted or affected with attainder; eon- 
viotiou; arrest; impeachruent, ‘Cardinal 
Wolsay’s atiaint)}ie/it.’ A<shnyJe. 

Her attaintnre will bu Hiimphn'v’*, Pill. Shak, 

Attake, t Atake, t r. t { Prefix a , and take . } 
To overtake. 

At Boughton under Blue us g.’iu attilr 
A man, "that clntlmd w.'is in clothe-, biake Chaucer. 

Attal (at'tal), n.. fCoru.j Kubbish of mines 
or impure off-cast contfiining little or no 
ore; refuse. Called also ri/ffc. 

Attalea (at-ta-le'a), n. [In allusion to the 
beauty of the trees, from A (talus, a rich 
king of Pergamo.s. l A genus of palms U lund 
cliicdly in tlie tropica! part.s nf Amtu'ica, dt.- 
tinguished by its nut containing three cells, 
each inclosing a single .seetl I'ln kiave.s are 
large and pinnate, form an C'X<,;elk‘nt thatch, 
and are ■woven into Imts, mats, and basket.s. 
'The fibres of tlie leaf-stalks of - f . fu uifem are 
made into ropes and brooms and itshard nuts 
are the coquillu-nuts, which are or 4 inches 
long, brown in colour, hard, and of sufftcient 
thickness to bo turned into dcatf handles, 
small cups, &e, 

Attamet (at-tftru'), v.t. To tame; to over- 
come. Sylmsfvr. 

Attame,t V. t [L. attami no, to atl ack. 
Attamisate.3 1. 'To open; to broach.— 
2. To ])egin; to coninience.-~3. I’o taste; to 
feel— 4. To hurt; to injure. [Ghauceruses 
the word in all the abf>ve senses.] 
Attaminate t (at - tarn 'in - at ), r. f, [ L, 
attainino, attaminafuin, to touch, to attack, 
to contaminate — ud, tn, and tamino, to 
violate, whence also contaminate, j To con- 
taminate. Blount. 

Attaq,iie t (at-tak'), v. t. To attack. Fvlfha in. 
Attar (at'tilr), n. [Ar. afr. Hind, vir, per- 
fume.] Ill the East Indies, u general term 
fora perfume from flowers: in Kmaip-e gem - 
rally used only of the attar or ufto if ro.Hes, 
an essential oil made in 'Turkey and various 
other eastern countrie.s from Ia‘sa centi- 
folia, the hundred-leaved itr cabbage rest*, 
it. damaseenn, ordainask-rfise, il. moschata, 
or musk-rose, Ac., 100,0* 'i) ro.ses yitlding 
only 180 grains <tf attar. The oil is at first 
greenish, l)Ut afterwards it presents varioms 
tints of green, yellow, and real. In tins 
countryitis concrete atall ordinary tempera- 
tures, and becomes liquid about bA'* Fahr. 
It is a well-known perfume, Imt the odour 
is agreeable only when diffused, being too 
powerful when it is cimceutrated. 

Attask t (at-task'), c. t. [ Prefix a, and to'A*. ] 
To task; to tax; to reprove ; to blame. 

You arc much m<^re atfasked for want of wisekm 
than praised for harmful mildnccs. Shak. 

Attaste,t y.t. [Prefix «, and frtvvte.] To taste, 
i ‘'To attaste the cup.’ Chaucer. 
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Attemper (at-tem'per), v.t [L. atternpero 
— ad, and temper o, to temper, mix, or 
moderate. See Temper.] 1. To reduce, 
modify, or moderate by mixture ; as, to 
attemper heat by a cooling mixture, or 
spirits by diluting them with water. ‘No- 
bility attempers sovereignty.’ Bacon. — 

2. To soften, mollify, or moderate ; as, 
to attemper rigid justice with clemency. 
‘Those smiling eyes attempering every v&j.* 
Pope. —3. To mix in just proportion; to 
regulate; as, a mind well attempered with 
kindness and justice. ‘ God hath so attem- 
pered the blood and bodies of fishes.’ Hay. 

1. To accommodate; to fit or make suitable. 

‘Arts to the lyre.' Pope. [In 

all its uses now obsolete or nearly so, tem- 
: 2 :'er being generally used.] 

Attemperance t (at-tem'p6r-ans), n. Tem- 
perance. 

Attemperate t (at-tem'p6r-at), p. and a. 
[See Attemper.] Tempered; proportioned; 
suited. 

Hope mu.st be proportioned and atkmperate to the 
promise. Hammond. 

Attemperate (at-tem'per-at), 'c.t l.f To 
attemper; to regulate. ‘If any do attem- 
perate his actions accordingly.’ Barrow.— 

2. In brewing and distilling, to regulate the 
temperature of, as the wort. 

Attemperation (at-tem'p6r-a"shon), n. 

1. f The act of attempering, regulating, 
adjusting, or accommodating. Bacon.— 

2. The act of regulating the temperature 
of the wort in brewing and distilling. 

Attemperator (at-tem'p6r-at-6r), n. In 
hreming^ and distilling', a contrivance for 
regulating the temperature of the wort 
during the progress of fermentation. 
Attemperment (at-tem'p6r-ment), n. A 
tempering or mixing in due proportion. 
Br. Chalmers. 

Attempre, t a. Temperate. ‘ Attempre 
diete was all hire physike.’ Chaucer. 
Attemprely, t In a temperate manner. 
Chaucer. 

Attempt (at-temt'), v.t. [O.Fr. attempter, 
Mod. ¥r. attenter, from li. aUento, attempto, 
to attempt— ad, to, and tento, tempto, to try, 
frecp of tendo, tentum, to stretch, to try.] 

1. To make an effort to effect; to endeavour 
to perform ; to undertake ; to try; as, to 
attempt a bold flight. 

The wise and prudent conquer difficulties by daring 
to attc 7 npt them. Ro^we. 

2. To attack; to make an effort upon; as, to 
attempt the enemy's camp ; to attempt a 
person’s life.— 3. To make an assault upon 
the feelings or passions of; to try to win or 
seduce. ‘He will never attempt again.’ 
Shak. 

It made the laughter of an afternoon 

That Vivien should attempt the blameless king. 

Tennyson. 

4,t To prove; to test. * "W Q\\-attempted 
plate.' Fairfax. 

Attempt (at-temtO, v.i. To make an at- 
tempt, effort, or trial. ‘Not that they durst 
without his leave attempt.' Milton. 
Attempt (at-temt'), n. An essay, trial, or 
endeavour; an attack; an effort to gain 
a point. ‘By his blindness maimed for 
high attempts,' Milton. 

The attempt and not the deed confounds us. Shak. 
Syn. Endeavour, trial, undertaking, enter- 
prise, attack, onset, assault. 
Attemptability ( at - temt' a - 1ul " i - ti ), n. 

1. The state or condition of being attempt- 
able.— 2. A thing that may be attempted. 

Short way ahead of us is all dim ; an unwound skein 
of possibilities, of apprehensions, attemptabilities, 
vague-looming hopes. Carlyle. 

Attemptable (at-temt'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being attempted, tried, or attacked; liable 
to an attempt or attack. ‘ Le.ss attcmptahle 
than any the rarest of our ladies in France.’ | 
ShaJe. i 

Attempter (at-temt'^r), n. One who at- } 
tempts or attacks. ‘ Against the attempter 
of thy father’s throne.’ Milton. 

Attemptive t (at-temt'iv), a. Beady to at- 
tempt; enterprising; adventurous. Daniel. 
Attend (at~teud'), v.t. [L. attendo, to turn 
one’s mind to, to turn to; Er. attendre, to 
%vait, await, expect— L. ad, to, and tendo, to 
stretch, as the mind, to tend. See Tend.] 
l.t To fix the mind upon; to listen to; to 
have regard or pay lieed to; to consider. 

The pilot doth not aile/zd the unskilful words of 
the passenger. Sir P. Sidney. 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
Wlmn neither is attended. Shak. 

Their hunger thus appeased, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their absent friends. 

Hryden. 


2. To accompany or be present with, as a 
companion, minister, or servant, or for the 
fulfilment of any duty. 

Let one attend him with a silver basin. Shak. 
The fifth had charge sick persons to aifArwa?. 

Spenser. 

3. To be present at or in for purposes of 
duty, business, curiosity, pleasure, or the 
like; as, he attends church regularly; law- 
yers or spectators attend a court; he at- 
tended the concert.— 4. To accompany or 
follow in immediate sequence, especially 
from a causal connection: said of things; 
as, a cold attended with fever; a measure 
attended by bad results. —5. t To wait or 
stay for; to expect, as a person or event. 

Thy intercepter . . . bloody as the huatet: attends 
thee at the orchard-end. Shak. 

Three days I promised to attend my doom. 

Dryden. 

<5.t To be in store for; to await. ‘ The state 
that attends all men after this.' Locke. 
Attend (at-tend'), v.i. 1. To exercise at- 
tention ; to pay regard or heed, often to 
pay such regard as combines with it com- 
pliance: mostly followed by to; as, my son, 
attend to my words. 

Attend to the voice of my supplications. 

Ps. Ixxxvi. 6. 

He hath attended to the voice of my prayer. 

Ps. Ixvi. ig. 

2. To be present, in pursuance of duty; to 
act as an attendant: used by itself or fol- 
lowed by on or upon; as, who attends iiere l 
to attend upon a committee. — Hence — 

3. To wait on in worship; to serve. 

That ye may attend upon the Lord without distrac- 
tion, I Cor. vit 35. 

4. t To stay; to wait; to delay. 

For this perfection she must yet attend. 

Till to her Maker she espoused be. Dames. 

Attendance (at-tend'ans), n. 1. The act of 
attending or attending on: as (a) the act of 
waiting on or serving ; the act of being pre- 
sent for purposes of duty, business, pleasure, 
or the like; service; ministry. 

No man gave attefidance at the altar. Heb. vii. 13. 
Lindamira, a lady whose . . . constant atte^idance 
at church three times a day had utterly defeated 
many malicious attacks upon her reputation. 

Fielding. 

The other, after many years' attendance upon the 
duke, was now one of the bed-chamber to the prince. 

Clarendon, 

(6)t Attention; regard; careful application 
of mind. 

Give attcjidancc to reading, i Tim. iv. 13. 

(c) t A waiting on, as in expectation. 

That which causeth bitterness in death is the lan- 
guishing attendance and expectation of it ere it come. 

Hooker. 

2. The persons attending for any purpose; 
specifically, i^ersons waiting on to render 
service; a train; a retinue. 

Attendance none shall need, nor train. Milton. 
The attendance of the Tories was scanty, as no 
important discussion was expected. Macaulay. 

—To dance attendance. See Dance. 
Attendancyt (at-tend'an-si), n. 1. Attend- 
ance; a train or retinue. Fuller. 

Of honour another part \5 attendazicy; and there- 
fore, in the visions of the glory of God, angels are 
spoken of as his attendants. . . . It showeth %vhat 
honour is fit for prelates, and w’hat attendancy. 

Hooker. 

2, Eelation; relative position. ‘To name 
lands hy attendancy they have to other 
lands more notorious.' Bacon. 

Attendant (at-tend'ant), a. 1. Accompany- 
ing; being present or in attendance upon. 

Other suns with their attendant moons. Milton. 

2. Accompanying, connected with, or imme- 
diately following, as consequential; as, in- 
temperance, with all its attendant evils.— 

3. In law, depending on or connected with 
something or some person; owing service to. 
— Attendant keys, in music, same as iJeZa- 
tive Keys. See'under Belative. 

Attendant (at-tend'ant), n. l. One who 
attends or accompanies another, in any 
character whatever, as a friend, companion, 
minister, or servant; one who belongs to 
the train; a follower. ‘Brave attaidants 
near him,’ Shak. — 2. One who attends on. 
or waits the pleasure of another, as a suitor 
or the like. 

To give an attendant quick despatch is a civility. 

Bp. Burnet. 

Specifically— 3. In law, one who ow'es a duty 
or service to, or depends on another.— 4. One 
who is pre.sent for any purpose. 

He was a constant attendant at all meetings relat- 
ing to charity. Sioift. 

5. That which accompanies or is consequent 

•■'on. ■ 

A jove of fame, the attendant sA noble spirits. 

■ Pope. 


Attender (at-tend'ei*), n. One who attends; 
a companion ; an associate. B. Jonson. 

Attendingly (at-tend'ing-li), adv. With at- 
tention; attentively. 

Attendmentt (at-tend'nient),?i. An accom- 
panying circumstance. ‘ Uncomfortable at- 
tend) nents of hell.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Attendresst (at-tend'res), n. A female at- 
tendant. Fuller. 

Attentt (at-tent'), a. [L. aitentus, pp. of 
attendo. See Attend.] Attentive; intent. 
‘An attent ear.’ Shak. ‘Let thine ears be 
attent.' 2 Chr. vi. 40. 

Attent t (at-tent'), n. Attention. Spenser. 

Attentate, Attentat (at-tent'at, at-tent'at), 
n. [L. attentatum, an attempt, from attento, 
to attempt. See Attempt.] l. f An attempt. 
‘Affrighted at so damnable an attentate.’ 
Time’s Storehouse. — 2. Inlaiv, (a) api'oceed- 
ing in a court of judicature after an inhibi- 
tion is decreed. (5) A thing done after an 
extrajudicial appeal, (c) A matter impro- 
perly innovated or attempted by an inferior 
judge. 

Attention (at-ten'shon), n. [L. attentio, 
attentioiiis, attention, from attendo, atten- 
t'um, to stretch or direct towards, to direct 
the attention — ad, to, and tendo, tentum, to 
stretch.] 1. The act of attending or heed- 
ing; the voluntary application of the ear to 
sounds, or of the mind to objects presented 
to its contemplation ; earnest regard or con- 
sideration ; heedfulness ; observation. 

O, but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony. Shak. 

2. Act of civility or courtesy; as, attention 
to a stranger; pi. acts of courtesy indicating 
regard: said especially of a suitor or a<l- 
mirer of a lady; as, his attentionsvigre most 
marked,— A iSiewteon, Co7isciousness. Atte7i- 
tion is a voluntary act; it requires an active 
exertion to begin and continue it; but con- 
sciousness i^iuvolxmtsyy. lieid.—SY^. Care, 
heed, heedfuhiess, mindfulness,observation, 
observance, study, consideration, applica- 
tion, regard. 

Attentive (at-teut'iv), a. l. Heedful; intent; 
observant; regarding with care; mindful. 
Specially applied to the senses of hearing 
and seeing ; as, an atte^itire ear or eye; to 
the application of the mind, as in contem- 
plation; or to the application of the mind, 
together with the senses above mentioned, 
as when a person is atte'ntive to the words, 
the manner, and matter of a speaker at the 
same time. 

Like Cato, give his little .senate laws. 

And sit attentive to his own apiplause. Pope. 

2. Habitually heedful or mindful; sedulous; 
ready or willing to give attention, or pay 
attentions; as, an attentive scholar; a most 
attoitive servant 

Herbert proved one of the most attentive guards on 
the line. G."A. Sala. 

Syn. Heedfulf intent, observant, mindful, 
regardful, circumspect, watchful. 

Attentively (at-tent'iv-li), adv. In an at- 
tentive manner; heedfully; carefully; with 
fixed attention. 

Attentiveness (at-tent'iv-nes), n. The state 
of being attentive; heedfulness; attention. 

Attentlyt (at-tent 'li), adv. Attentively, 
Barrow. 

Attenuant (at-ten'u-ant), a. [L. attenuans, 
attenuantis, iDpr. of attenv.o. See Attenu- 
ate.] Attenuating; making thin, as fluids; 
diluting; rendering less dense and viscid. 

‘ Things that be attenuant’ Holland. 

Attenuant (at-ten'u-ant), n. A medicine 
which increases the fluidity of the humours; 
a diluent. 

Attenuate (at-ten'u-at), v.t pret. & pp. at- 
tenuated; ppr. attemiativg. [L. attemio — 
ad, and tejiuo, to make thin; tenuis, thin, 
from same root as E. tJmi.'] 1. To make 
thin; to render less viscid: said, of liquids. 

The finer, part belonging to the juice of grapes, 
being attcmiated and subtilized, was changed into 
an ardent spirit. Boyle, 

2. To comminute; to break or wear down 
into finer or very minute parts. [Eai-e.] 

This uninterrupted motion must attenuate and 
•wear away the hardest rocks. 

Trans. ofChaptal, 1791. 

3. To reduce in thickness; to make slender. 

He pities his long, clammy, attenuated fingers. 

C. L,autb, 

4. To lessen in complexity. [Bare.] 

To undersell our rivals . . . has led the manufac- 
turer to attenuate his processes, in the allotment of 
tasks, to an extreme point. Is, Taylor, 

6. Fig. to render meagre or jejune, by wear- 
ing or frittering away” as facts; to fine down. 

We may reject and reject till •we attenuate history 
into sapless meagreness. Sir F. Palgrave. 
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Mentschikof tried to attenuate tiie extent and effect 
of his demands. Ai»,s^£affe, 

6.t To lessen; to dinimish: said of number. 
BowelL . ^ , 

Attenuate (at-teu'u-at), 'y.'t, _ To become 
tliin, slender, or line: to diminisli; to lessen. 

The attention atiefiuates as its sphere contracts. 

Coleridge. 

Attenuate, Attenuated (at-ten'u-fit, at- 
ten'u-at-ed), a. 1. Made thin or less viscid. 
‘Spirits attenuate, which the cold doth 
congeal and coagulate.’ Bacon.— % Made 
slender. —3. In bat. growing slender towards 
a point or extremity. 

Attenuation (at-ten'u-:V'slion), n. 1. The act 
of making thin, as fluids; as, t\m attenuation 
of the humours.— 2. The act of making fine by 
coimninution or attrition. [Hare.] 

The action of the air facilitates the aiteftuation of 
these rocks. Trans, of Chaptaf 1791. 

S. The act or process of making slender, thin, 
or lean ; the state of ].>eing thin ; anything very 
thin. ‘ I am ground even to an attenimtion.’ 
Donne . — 4 In breiving and (iistillatio7i, the 
change which takes place (ni the saccharine 
worts during’ fermentation hy the sugar being 
converted iiito alcohol and carbonic acid. 
Atter t (atTer), n. [A. Sax. fetter, atter, t%c., 
poisfm.] Poison; venom; pus. Holland. 
Atter, t Atterrt (at-ter'), [Er. 4 U'rre, 
or L. ad and terra, to the earth.] To place 
upon or in the earth; to cast down to the 
earth; to humble ; to subdue. ‘ Atten's the 
stubborn and attracts the prone.” Sylvester, 
Du Bartas. 

Atterate,t Atterratet (at'ter-at), v.t [L.L. 
attero, atterro, attcratum, atterratum, to 
carry earth to another place— a4, to, and 
terra, earth.] 3'o add soil to by transporting 
earth or alluvium from one place and de- 
positing it in another, as water does. ‘At- 
terated' by land brought down by floods.’ 
May. 

Atteratiou,t Atterrationt (at-t(^r-jl'shon), 
n. The operation of forming land by the 
action of water in w’earing away the earth 
in one place and depositing it in another. 
Attercop (at'ter-kop), n. [A. Sax. attercoppa, 
sl spider, Sc. ettet'cap, Dan, edderkop— atter, 
Dan. edder, poison, and capp, Dan, Icel. 
ko2Jpr, ii cup. The cob in cobioeb is the last 
syllable of this word.] 1. A spider. [Old 
and provincial English.]— 2. Fig. a peevish, 
testy, ill-natured person. [North of Eng- 
land.] In Scotland ettercap (which see). 
Atterrate. Same as Atterate. 

Atterration. Same as yltterntzon, 

Atteryt (at'ter-i), a. [See Atter, n.} 

1. Mattery; purulent.— 2. Virulent; severe. 
‘A if?*?/ anguish.’ Chaucer. 

Attest (at-test'), v. t. [Fr. a ttester, L. attestor 
—ad, and tester, to affirm or bear witness, 
from testis, a witness. ] 1. To bear witness to; 
to certify; to affirm to be true or genuine; to 
declare the truth of in words or writing: 
especially used for the affirmation of persons 
in their official capacity; as, to attest the 
truth of a writing; to attest a copy of a docu- 
ment.— 2. To bear witness to; to give proof 
or evidence of; to manifest. 

The birds tlieir notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy that hill and valley rings. Milton. 

3, To call to witness; to invoke as Imowing 
or conscious. 

The sacred streams which heaven’s imperial state 
Attests in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden. 

Attest t (at-testO, w. Witness; testimony; 
attestation. 

An csperance so obstinately strong 

That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears. Shak. 

Attestation(at-test-a'shon),'n, 1. The act of 
attesting; a solemn or official declaration, 
verbal or written, in support of a fact; evd- 
dence; testimony; as, the truth appears from 
the attestation of mtnesses or of the proper 
officer.— 2. 3IiUt asoldier’s certificate signed 
1}y a magistrate completing the act of en- 
listment. 

Attester, Attestor (at-tesfer), n. One who 
attests. 

Attestive (at-testdv), a. Giving attestation; 
attesting. [Eare.] 

Attic (aFtik), a. [E. Atticus, Or. Attikos.'] 
Pertaining to Attica, in Greece, or to its 
principal city, Athens; marked by such 
qualities as were characteristic of the 
Athenians; as, Attic ivit, Attic salt, a poig- 
nant, delicate wit for which the Athenians 
were particulai’ly famous ; Attic faith, in- 
violable faith; Attic style, a pure, chaste, 
and elegant style.— TAc Attic dialect, the 1 
dialect of Greek used hy the ancient Athe- i 
nians, was the most cultivated and finished ! 


of all the Greek dialects. It was the chief 
literary language of the Greeks. Alilton 
calls the nightingale the ‘Attic bird’ for 
the same reason that it was called Phil- 
omela by the Greeks miH Atthis hy the 
Eomans, because Philomela, daughter of 
Pandion, king of Athens, was said to have 
been changed into one : — 

The olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long. 

Gray has imitated this 

The Attic warbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note. 

—Attic base, a peculiar base used liy the 1 
ancient architects in the Ionic order or ! 
column, and by Palladio and others in tlie j 
Doric, consisting of an upper torus, u 
seotia, and lower torus, with fillets 1»efcween 
them.— Atfic order, a terra sometimes ap- 
plied to the small pillars decorating an 
attic or low story at the top of a bniUling. 
—Attic stonj. See Attic, n. 1. 

Attic (at'tik),n. 1. In arch . a low story erectec I 
over a principal, generally decorated with j 
pilasters and a cornice, but having neitlier 1 



capital nor base. Called also A ttic Story. 

2. An apartment in the uppermost part of 
a house, with small windows in the cornice 
or the roof; a garret. 

They stare not on the stars from out thtit attics.Byron. 

3; A native or inhabitant of Attica. B&ntley. 

4. The Attic dialect; Attic Greek. 

Atticalt (aFtik-al), a. Pertaining to Attica or 
Athens; Attic; pure; classical. Earmrmul. 

Atticisni (at'ti-sizm), n. 1. A peculiarity of 
style or idiom belonging to the Greek lan- 
guage as used by the Athenians; Attic ele- 
gance of diction ; concise and elegant expres- 
sion. 

An elegant aiticis7n occurs Luke xiii. 9: ‘If it bear 
fruit, well,’ Netveome. 

2. A siding with or favouring the cause of 
the Athenians. ‘Put to death by Pa'daritus 
for atticism.’ Hobbes. 

Atticize (at'ti-siz), v. t To conform or make 
conformable to the language or idiom of 
Attica; as, Greek adjectives in os, when 
atticized, become os. 

Atticize (at'ti-siz), v.i. 1. To use atticisms 
or idioms peculiar to the Athenians. — 2. To 
favour or side with the Athenians. Dean 
Smith. 

AttigUOUSt (at-tig'u-us), a. [L. attigims 
—ad, and tango, tetigi, to touch; comp. 
contiguous.] Near; adjoining; contiguous. 

Attiguousness t (at-tig'u-us-nes), The 
quality or state of being attiguoiis. 

Attinge t (at-tinjO, v. t. [L. aitingo, to touch 
upon.] To touch lightly. 

Attire (at-th’O. ‘V-t. pret. &pp. aftlrvcl; ppr 
attmmg. [O.Fr. attirer, to array, adjust, 
adorn, a word which, though the same in 
form, probably differs in oi'igin as in mean- 
ing from the modern Fr. attire 7\ to draw 
to, to attract, allure, &c., the latter being 
from 4, to, and tirer, to draw, which is of 
Teutonic origin, and akin to E. tea7\ to rend, 
the former being from the root seen in 
G. Z'ier, ornament, zieren, to adorn, A. Bax. 
ttr, splendour, Icel. tir, glory, Dan . zur, orna- 
ment. Wedgwood considers attire another 
form of Fr. atour, dress, ornaments, the 
words attour, atour, and attire being some- 
times used in O.E. with apparent indiffer- 
ence; but this seems unlikely. (Bee Attour.) 
Comp, tire, to adora, tirewo^nmi.] To dress; 
to deck; to array; to adorn with elegant or 
splendid garments. ‘ The women who attired 
her head.’ Tennyson. 

With the linen mitre shall Aaron be attired. 

Lev. xvi. 4. ■ 

[In the above passages the w'ord seems to 
have the specific meaning which it formerly 
sometimes had of decking the head. See 
[ the noun.] 

i Attire (at-tii*'), n. 1. Dress; clothes; gari>; 

! apparel. ‘Poor and mean Shak. ! 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Lnrth in hor rich attire 
Consiimniatc lovoiy siiiituii. Mutofi. 

.N,ow,''C,harmianI 

Show me, my women, like u queen ; go fticli 
IMy bust attires. Snak. 

[Formerly the word was srimetimes used 
specifically fltr a lu:iul-dre.ss <>r ormum-nts 
for the licad, as in Exek. xiii. L'*, ‘Dyed 
attire upon their lunids. ’ 'J'lio hpeciOt; mean- 
ing of lioad-dress may have bee-n acquired 
tlii’ough tile inlluonce of tiariL |--:1 in her. 
a term applied to tlio horns of stags ami 
similar animals in blazonina arms, 'rhi^ at- 
tires of a stag are l.ioth the luirns atiixed {,0 
the scnli?. ■— Ii J n hot. a name formerly appl ted 
to tlie stamens. 

Attired, (at-tird').p- •'lud a. 1v. her. an epitlief 
imt'd in blaxmhng in ajipiicaticn tn -n.-h 
animals as stags, harts, Ac., ulindi aiv 
video with horns. 

Attirer (at-llrier), n. One who «lrc,-sc- or 
adorns with attire. 

Attire-woman (at-tiFwn-man), n. >amc 
as Tirr-iroman. 

Attiring (at-tir’ing), n. 1. ^'he aid of decking 
<»r dressing.— -2-1 Attire; dress; array. ‘ Eadi 
tree in its best aftiring.* Sir P. Sid nr y. 
Bpecilieally- 3. t Tlie liead-dre,^.^. H idoi f. 

Attitle t Od'tFtl), r.t. 'J'<t cutith-, (Sor> r. 

Attitude (at'ti-tiul), n, [Kr., from It. otfl- 
Oof me, fitness, posture, from Lb, iiptStuht, 
fitnes.s, from L. (tjdus, fit. Bee AlT. f I’os- 
tnre or position of a person, or the manner 
in which the ]airtsof hi.s liotly are ilisposed. 
especially a po.sture or jio.sitiiju us indicating 
emotiim, purpose, or the like, or a.s appro- 
priate to the performance of .sc,iae act; 
hence, as applied to tilings, state, comlitimi, 
or conjuncture, us likely to iiavc a, cm’tuln 
result; a.sjieet; as, a graceful nttiimb ; an 
attitude of entreaty: an afUtvde of devo- 
tion; I do not like the attitudv affair-, tuv 
assuming. 

England, thongh she occasionally took a ic^nacir.,? 
attitude, remained iimctive. * .Mac.niLjy, " 
Where so warsn and so wif'.u .an interest is felt in f c.e 
departed there c.annct l.ut he muc.h fh-do.- 
what, ill this agimted ami expectant .age, v.as la- 
mental respect to reSi-.pon, 

Ctiutempr SetK.. 

—Poeinre, Attitude. Bee Vi ?.STi: itn. 

Attitudinalfat-ti-tud1n-al)/h Pertaining » 
attitude. 

Attitudinarian (at-ti-tud'in-;V’ri-aii),/i. one 
who .studies or practises attitude-,. '• Attfu- 
dinarians, and face makers; these accom- 
pany every word with a peculiar grimace 
and gesture.’ Coupe r. 

Attitudinize (at-ti-tiurm-Iz), v.i. To assume 
affected attitudes, air.s, or postures, 

Maria, wlio is the most picturesque figure, w,'Ci 
put, to attttudittzjsc at the liarp. Mrs. //. Mare, ■ 

Attle (at'l), 71. Same as stttai (which 
see). 

Attollent (at-toFIent), a. [I. attoliam, at- 
toUrntis, i<pr. of aitolh—iul, and t^-Uo, to 
lift] Lifting up; raising; as, an iiftulb'at 
rnust'le. Derhain. 

Attollent (ut-t(dTent), n. A mn.^clc which 
raises some part, as tlie ear, the ti]t of the 
nose, or the upper eyelid, i it herwise called 
Levator or Elevator. 

Attone,t adr. [A/ undo/m.] 'Ds.gether; at 
once. Spensen. 

Attorn (at-teriF). v.i. [OtFr. attonwr, L.J.. 
attornare, to transfer a thing into tlu- power 
of another— df, for ad, to, tind O.Fr torm-r, 
L.L. tornare. See Tunis.] 1. hi frudfinaw, 
to turn or transfer homage and service frum 
one lord to another. This is the act < ff femla* 
tnries, vassals, or tenants upi>n the aliena- 
tion of the estate.— 2. In nmdu'n hiu\ to 
agree to Itecome tenant of one to whom re- 
version has been granted. 

Attorn (at-teni')T’.t. In hnc, to turn itr trans- 
fer, us homage or service, ti> a new pus- 
ses.sor, and accept tonaney under him. 

Attorney (at-terini), n. [0. Fi-. aituno', ma* 
to whom power or busines.s is transferred; 
pp. of atbrnner, to transfer. Bee ATTOrs.] 
1. One who is appointed by another to act 
in his place or stead; a pr<»xy. 

I will attend my husband, . . . for it is my office ; 
And will have no attorney but myself. Miak, 

Specifically, in law, one who is appointed or 
admitted in the place of another to trntmact 
any bnsintjss for him. An attorney may he 
either private or public. A prirate uituniey 
ov attorney in fact, is one authorized t'u 
make contracts and do other acts for his 
principal, out of court, for which purpose a 
verbal authority is in general sufficient; but 
for the performance of some acts, as to de- 
liver seisin of land, to transfer bank stock, 
&c., a formal power of attmaiey i.s neees- 
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sary. A public attorney or attorney at law 
is a person qualified to appear for another 
before a court of law to prosecute or defend 
any action on behalf of his client. The term 
was formerly applied especially to those 
practising before the supreme courts of 
common law at Westminster, and corres- 
ponded to the term solicitor used in regard 
to the Courts of Chancery. As an attor- 
ney was almost invariably a solicitor, the 
two terms came to be generally regarded as 
synonymous. By the Judicature Act of 1S73 
all persons practising before the supreme 
la%v courts in London are now called solici- 
tors, and the term attorney is out of use. I 
Solicitors do not plead or argue in court on 
behalf of their clients, this being the part 
of the barristers or counsel; their special 
functions are to institute and defend actions 
on behalf of their clients, to furnish counsel 
with the necessary materials to enable them 
to get up their pleadings, to practise convey- ' 
ancing, to prepare legal deeds and instru- 
ments of all kinds, and generally to advise 
with and act for their clients in all matters 
connected with law. In Scotland no class 
of practitioners of the law have ever taken 
the name of attorneys, but writer and solici- 
tor are equivalents. In America the full title 
of a jn-operly qualified lawyer is attorney 
and counselloT-at-law, and there is no sepa- 
rate class known as barristers or advocates. 
•—2. The name in the West Indies for the 
general supervisor or manager of planta- 
tions. -"-Letter, -warrani, or 
an instrument by which one person author- 
izes another to do some act or acts for him, 
as to execute a deed, to collect rents or 
debts, to sell estates, <S:c. 

Attorney t (at-t6r'ni), v.t. 1. To perfonn by 
proxy. 

Their encounters, though not personal, have been 
royally attorneyed. Skak. 

2. To employ as a proxy. 

I am still 

A tiorneyed at your service, Skak. 

Attorney-General (at-t6r'ni-jen"6r-al), n. 
The first ministerial law officer of the crown, 
specially appointed by letters-patent. He 
is the public prosecutor on behalf of the 
crown, having general powers to act in all 
legal proceedings in which the crown is a 
party, particularly to prosecute in criminal 
matters affecting the state. 
Attorney-generalsMp ( at-ter'ni-j en'6r-al- 
ship), 91. The office of attorney-general. 
Attorneyship (at-t^r'ni-ship), n. The office 
of an attorney; agency for another. 

Marriage is a matter of more worth 

Than to be dealt in by attorney shtj>. Skak. 

Attornment (at-tSm'ment), n. The act of 
a feudatory, vassal, or tenant, by which he 
consents, upon the alienation of an estate, 
to receive a new lord or superior, and 
transfers to him his homage and service; 
the agreement of a tenant to acknowledge 
the purchaser of the estate as his landlord. 
Attour,t Atour,t n. [Fr. atow, dress, or- 
naments, from O.Fr. atourner, to attire, to 
adorn— prefix a, to, and tourner, to turn. 
See Turn.] Attire; dress; specifically, head- 
dress. ‘Her rich uiiSozfr.’ Chaucer. 
Attract (at-trakt'), r.f. [L, attraho, attrae- 
turn— ad, to, and traho, to draw. See Drag. ] 

1. To draw to or toward; to exert the power 
of attraction on; to cause or tend to cause 
to move toward and cohere to or unite with; 
as, all physical bodies mutually attract each 
other.— 2. To draw by influence of a moral 
kind; to invite or allure; as, to attract at- 
tention; to attract admirers. 

Adorned 

She wMs indeed, and lovely, to attract 

Thy love. Milton. 

Syn. To draw, allure, invite, entice. 
Attract (at-trakt'), v.i 1. To possess or 
exert the power of attraction; as, it is a 
property of matter to attract.— 2. Fiy. to be 
attractive or winning ; as, his manners are 
calculated to attract. 

Attract! (at-trakt'), n. Attraction. 

i'eel darts and charms, attracts and flames. 

Hudibras. 

Attractahility (at-trakt'a-bU"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being attractable, or of being sub- 
ject to tlie law of attraction. 

Thou wilt not find .a corpuscle destitute of that na- 
tural Sir ir. yo?ies^ 

Attractable (at-trakt'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being attracted; subject to attraction. 
Attracter (at-trakt'fsr), n. One who or that 
which attracts; an attractor. 

Attractic,! Attracticalt (at-trakt'ik, at- 


trakt'ik-al), a. Having power to draw to; : 
attractive. i 

Some stones are endued with an electrical or (i/f- j 
tracticalviTtnt, Ray. \ 

Attractile (at-trakt'il),a. Having the power 
to attract; attractive. 

Attractingly ( at-trakt'ing-li), adv. By way 
of attraction; so as to attract. 

Attraction (at-trak'shon), n. 1. The act, 
power, or property of attracting; specifi- 
cally, (a) in physics, the tendency, force, or 
forces through which all particles of matter, 
as well as all individual masses of matter, 
are attracted or drawn towards each other; 
the inherent tendency in bodies to approach 
each other, to unite and to remain united. 
By attraction every body tends to the earth, 
and if raised from its surface falls to it again. 
The plumb-line, which is usually vertical, is 
deflected in the vicinity of a large moun- 
tain by the attraction of the mass. The 
moon is constantly di’awn towards the 
earth; the eai’th and the other planets 
towards the sim. Attraction is exhibited 
ill various ways, which has led to the use 
of various specific designations. When 
bodies tend to come together from sensible 
distances, that tendency is called either the 
attraction of gravitation, magnetism, or 
electricity, according to circumstances; when 
the surfaces of bodies in contact tend to- 
gether, it is by adhesion; when the particles 
of the same body tend togethei*, it is by 
cohesion; and when the particles of differ- 
ent bodies in contact tend together it is by 
affinity; the tendency of fluids to rise in fine 
tubes or in small interstices of porous 
bodies is called capillary attraction. See 
Capillary, Chemical, Cohesion, Elec- 
tricity, Gravitation, Magnetism. (&)The 
power or act of alluring, drawing to, invit- 
ing, or engaging ; allurement ; enticement; 
as, the attraction of beauty or eloquence. 

Setting the attraction of my good parts aside, 

I have no other charm. Skak. 

2. That which attracts; a charm; an allure- 
ment. ‘Her sweet harmony and other i 
chosen attractions.* Shah. 1 

Attractive (at-trakt'iv), a. [Fr. attractiffi} 

1. Having the quality of attracting ; draw- 
ing to ; as, the attractive force of bodies.— 

2. Having the power of charming or allur- 
ing by agreeable qualities; inviting; engag- 
ing ; enticing. ‘ Here’s metal more attrac- 
tive.* Shale. 

For contemplation he and valour formed, 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace. 

Milton. 

Attractive (at-trakt'iv), n. That which 
draws or incites; allurement; charm. 

The gospel speaks nothing but attractives and 
invitation. South. 

So pure and spiritual a pleasure is a very allowable 
atti'active. Boyle. 

Attractively (at-trakt'iv-li), adv. In an at- 
tractive manner; with the power of attract- 
ing or drawing to; as, to smile attractively. 
Attractiveness (at-trakt'iv-nes), n. The 
quality of being attractive or engaging. 

‘ The same attractiveness in riches.’ South. 
Attractor (at-trakt'6r), n. The person or 
thing that attracts. Sir T. Browne. 
Attrahent (at'tra-hent), a. [L. attrahens, 
attrahentis, ppr. of attraho. See Attract.] 
Drawing to; attracting. 

Attrahent (at'tra-hent), n. 1. f That which 
draws to or attracts, as a magnet. Glan- 
ville.—2. In med. an application that at- 
tracts fluids to the part where it is applied, 
as a blister or a rubefacient. Dunglison. 
Attrapt (at-trap'), v.t. [Prefix at, from L. 
ad, and trap. See Trap and Trappings.] 
To clothe; to dress. ‘With oaken leaves 
attrapt.* Spenser. 

Attrapt (at-trap'), w.i. {Fv. attraper.} To 
ensnare. , 

I He (Richard III.) was not attrapped either with 
net or snare. Grafton. 

Attrectation (at-trek-ta'shon),9i. [L. attT'ec- 
tatio,fvomattrecto—ad,s.ndi tracto,to handle, 
freq. of traho, tractum, to draw.] Frequent 
handling. 

Attributable (at-trib'ut-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being, or liable to be ascribed, imputed, 
or attributed; ascribable; imputable; as, the 
fault is not attributable to the author. 

Hybernation, although a result of cold, is not its 
immediate con.sequence, but is attributable to that 
; deprivation of food and other essentials which ex- 
treme cold occasions. Sir f. E. ferment. 

Attribute (at-trib'ut), u. t. pret. pp. dttri- 
bu ted; ppr. attribitting. [L. attribuo, attri- 
butiim — ad, and frt&'ao, to divide, to bestow, 
to as-sign ; tn&ws, a tribe, division, or ward. 


See Tribe.] To a.scribe; to impute; to con- 
sider as belonging or as due; to assign. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any repug- 
nancy or contradiction in it. Tiliotsun. 

The merit of service is seldom attributed to the 
true performer. Skak, 

Faulty men use oftentimes 
To attribute their folly unto fate. Spenser. 

Attribute (at'tri-but), n. 1. Any property, 
quality, or characteristic that can be as- 
cribed to a person or thing; as, strength and 
bravery are two of his attributes. ‘All the 
gentle attributes of his lost child.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; . . . 

It is an attribute to God himself. Skak. 

Ill logic, the word is sometimes used as equiy- 
alent to jiredicate ; it is also .sometimes re- 
stricted to an essential and inherent qua- 
lity, something inseparable from the essence 
and individuality of the thing, thus unity, 
identity, and activity are attributes of tlie 
soul. Fleming. — 2. In gram, the word that 
expresses what is affirmed concerning an- 
other, as an adjective; an attributive.— 

3. An epithet as descriptive of an attribute 
or quality, or of a combination of such. 
[Bare.] 

* The heart-blood of beauty, love’s invisible soul.’ 
‘Who? my cousin Cressida?’ ‘ No, sir, Helen; could 
you not find out that by her attributes I ’ Skak. 

4. In arts, a symbol of office or cha- 

racter added to any figure ; tlius the eagle 
is the attribute of Jupiter, a club of Her- 
cules, the bow and arrow of Love, efee. 

The ladder is a striking attribute for the patriarch 
Jacob, and the harp for King David. JRairholt. 

5. t Reputation; honour. 

Much attribute he hath, and much the reason why 
we ascribe it to him. Skak. 

Attribution (at-tri-bu'shon), n. 1. The act 
of attributing. — 2. That which is asciibed; 
attribute; function. 

It is not desirable that to the ever-growing attribu- 
tions of the government so delicate a function should 
be superadded. y. .S’. Mill. 

3.t Commendation; praise. 

If speaking truth 

In this fine age were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution should the Douglas have, 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 
Should go so genera! current through the world. 

Skak. 

Attributive (at-trib'u-tiv), a. Pertaining to 
or expressing an attribute; as, an attribu- 
tive vrord. 

Attributive (at-trib'u-tiv), n. In gram, a 
word expressive of an attribute. 
Attributively (at-trib'u-tiv- li), adv. In 
gram, in an attributive manner. An adjec- 
tive is used attributively when it does not 
form the predicate of a sentence or clause, 
but is joined to a noun which it qualifies; as, 
a badpen. 

Attrite t (at-trit'), a. [L. a ttritiis, worn— ad, 
and tero, to weai*. See Trite.] l. Worn by 
rubbing or friction. Milton. — 2. In theol. 
repentant only through fear of punishment: 
opposed to contrite. ‘ By virtue of the keys 
the sinner is instantly of attrite made con- 
trite.’ Abp. TJssher. 

Attritenesst (at-trit'nes), n. The state of 
being attrite; the state of being much worn. 
Attrition (at-tri'shon), n. 1. The act of wear- 
ing or rubbing down; the state of being 
worn down or smoothed by friction; abra- 
sion. 

The change of the aliment is effected by the attri- 
tion of the inward stomach and dissolvent liquor as- 
sisted with heat. A rbutknot. 

2.t In theol. grief for sin arising from fear 
of punishment; the lowest degree of repent- 
ance. 

Nor is it necessary to this absolution that they 
should he contrite or heartily sorry, for attrition, 
with auricular confession, shall pass instead of con- 
trition— that is, in effect, if they be but sorry for the 
penance though they be not sorry for the sin. 

IVallzs. 

Attry.t AtterlVjt a. See Attery. 

Attune (at- tuir), uf. pret. & pp. attuned; 
ppr. attuning. [L, ad, to, and E. tmie. See 
Tone, Tune.] l. To tune or put in tune; 
to adjust one sound to another; to make 
accordant; as, %o attune the voice to a harp. 

2. Fig. to arrange fitly; to make accordant; 
to bring into harmony; as, to attune our 
aims to the divine will. 

Social friends, 

to happy unison of soul. Thomson, 

3. To make musical. [Rare.] 

Vernal airs . attune the trembling leaves. Milton. 
AttWOOd's MachLilie (at'wqdz ma-slien'), n. 

' An apparatus invented by Mr. Attwood to 
illustrate the doctrine of accelerated mo- 
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tion, by exhibitiiii? tbe rate at which a cle* 
scending weight draws up another lighter 
than itself. 

Attain t (a-twanO, In twain; asunder. 

‘Bite tlie holy cords atwain.’ Shak. 
Atweel (at-Aveh). I wot Avell. ‘Atioeel I 
would fain toll him.’ Sir }V. Scott [Scotch.] 
Atween (a-twtni'), culv. Between. [Old Eng- 
lish and Sc<.ttch.j 

Slie saw me fight, she hunrdme call, 

When forth tliere stepped a foenian tall, . . . 

Aiiveen me and the castle wall, Tennyson. 

A"twintLe,i' adu. In two; asunder. 

Thy wif and thou moste hangen fer a4'>vinne. 

Chancer. 

AtWist(a-twistO/t. Awry; distorted. [Rare.] 
AtWixtj’t Betwixt. ‘ G-reat love was 

ato'ixt them two.’ Chaucer. 

Atwo,! adc. In two. * An axe to smite the 
cord at wo. ’ Chaucer. 

Atypic (a-tip’ik), a. [Gr. a, priv, , and t}/2)os, 
a type, j 1. Having no type; devoid of typi- 
cal character; irregular: in 'oied. said of 
certain intermittent fevers.— 2. Producing 
a loss of typical characters. Dana. 
Aubaiae (a-ban'), n. [.Fr., from aubain, an 
alien, probaldy from L. alibi, and suffix 
aims, on the type of proehain, from ‘prochc.l 
Succession to the goods of a stranger not 
naturalized. The S'oit d’axibainc in France 
was a right of the king to the goods of an 
alien dying within his jhirisdiction, the king 
standing in the place of the heirs. This 
claim was abolished in 1S19. 

Aube,f n. An alb. Fuller. 

Auberge (a-b^r.f or 6-barzh), n. [Fr. See 
Haeboue.] a little country inn. Beau. 
dsFl. 

Aubergist, Aubergiste (a'ber-jist, 6-bar- 
zhest), n. [Fr. auber*jiste, the man or v/’omtin 
who keeps a tavern.] The keeper of an 
auberge; an inn-keeper; a tavern-keeper; 
a landlord or landlady. ‘The aubergiste at 
Terni.’ Smollett 

Aubin (a'bin), n. [This word is etymologi- 
cally interesting, as it is a native term re- 
turned to us with a French gloss. Auhin, 

O.Fr. hobin, meant a horse or its gait. The 
hobin was (Roquefort, Littre) properly a 
Scotch pony, xirobably such as French auxil- 
iaries saw used by the hobUers on the Bor- 
ders. See Hobby,] In the numci/ti, a broken 
kind of gait, betAveeii an amble and a gallop, 
commonly called a Canterburg gallop, and 
accounted a defect. 

Auburn (a'bfirn), a. [L, L, alb urnus, Avhitish, 
from L, alhus, white.] Originally, whitish or 
flaxen-coloured; now reddish brown; gener- 
ally applied to hair. ‘ That Avhitish colour 
of a woman’s hair called air aburn colour.’ 
Florio. 

He’s white-haired, 

Not wanton white, but such a manly colour. 

Next to an, rtwi’z*!?'?/. Beazt. & FI. 

Auchenia (a-keffix-a]). n. A genus of rumin- 
ating animals, family Cainelidce, the Xew 
Work! representatives of the camels of the 
eastern hemisphere, but rimcli smaller and 
having no hump. The only distinct species 
are the llama and its possible progenitor 
the guanaco, paco, or alpaca, and the vicugna 
orviciifia. 

Aucbt, Aught (ii^ht), n. [A. Sax. ceht, O.E. 
agU, property, from ngan, to OAvn.] Posses- 
.sion; property.™ /a ane’s aucht, in one’s 
keeping or possession. [Scotch.] 

Auction (ak'^shon), n. [L, auctio, an increas- 
ing, enhancement, and hence a public sale 
by increased biddings, from augeo, auctum, 
to increase; allied to icel. auka, Goth, aukan, 
B. eJce, to increase.] 1. A public sale of 
property to the highe.st bidder, conducted 
in accordance with regulations by a person 
licensed and authorizecl for the purpose ; a 
vendue; as, to .sell goods by auction. Con- 
tracts for services are sometimes sold by 
auction to the lowest bidder. --2. The tilings 
sold by auction. 

Ask you why Phrjme the whole auction buys? 

Phryne foresees u general excise. Pope. 

—Dutch auction. See under Butch, a. 
Auction (ak'shon), v. t To sell by auction. 
Auctionary (ak'slion-a-ri), a. Belonging to 
an auction or public sale. ‘ With aueilon- 
ary hammer in thy hand.’ Dryden. 
Auctioneer (?ik-shon-er'), n. [L. auction- 
arius,] One whose business it is to offer 
goods or property for sale by auction; a 
person licensed by government to dispose 
of goods or property by public sale to the 
highest bidder. 

Auctioneer (ak-shon-er'), v.t To sell by 
auction. ‘ Estates . . . advertised and auc- 
tioneered n\ya,y.’ Cowper. [Rare.] 


Auctivet (flk'tiv), a. Increasing; serving to 
increase. Bailey. 

Auctour,t ni. [See Atjthoe. ] An author. 
Chaucer. 

Aucuba (a.'ku-ba), 71. [Japanese name for 
the plant] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Cornacese, consisting of six species from 
Eastern Asia. They are branching shrubs, 
Avith smooth opposite leaves and small uni- 
sexual flowers. A. japonica has been long 
in cultivation, and is prized for its mass of 
glossy leathery green leaves mottled with 
yelloAv, and its coral-red berries. 
Aueupatiout (o-ku-pa'shon), 71. [L. auoii- 
patio, from aiicupor, to go bird-catching, 
from auceps for amcepis—avis, a bird, and 
capio, to take,] The act or i^ractice of tak- 
ing birds; foAvling; bird-catching. Blount 
Audacious (a^-da'shus), a. [L. audaxAvoiw 
audeo, to dare.] 1. Bold or daring; spirited; 
adventurous; intrepid. [jN-oav rare.] 

Her sparkling eyes with manly %'igour shone. 

Big was her voice, audacious was her tone. 

Dryden. 

2. Contemning the restraints of law, religion, 
or decorum; bold in Avickcdness; iiisoient; 
impudent. * Audacious traitor.’ Milton. — 

3. Committed Avith, or proceeding from, 
daring effrontery or contempt of law. ‘Au- 
dacious cruelty.’ Shak, — Syn. Impudent, 
insolent, shameless, unabashed, daring, 
bold. 

Audaciously (a-da'shus-li), ado. In an 
audacious manner ; with excess of boldness 
or insolence. 

Audaciousness ( a-dfi'shus-nes ), n. The 
quality of being audacious ; impudence ; 
audacity. 

Audacity (a-das'i-ti), n. 1. Boldness; daring 
spirit; venturesomeness; resolution; confi- 
dence: used indifferently either in a good or 
bad .sense. ‘The freedom and audacity 
necessary in the commerce of men.’ Tatler. 

No Homer sang these Norse se.a-kings; but .■Aga- 
memnon’s was a small audacity, and of small fruit in 
the world to some of them — to Rolfs of Normandy 
for inst.ance. Carlyle. 

2. Audaciousness; presumptuous impudence; 
effrontery: in a bad sense, and often im- 
plying a contempt of laAv or moral restraint. 
‘Arrogant Joye. 

Audibility (a-di-bil'i-ti), 7i. Audibleness. 
Audible (ti'di-bl), a. [L.audib iUs, fnjm audio, 
to hear; allied to Gr. om, otos, L, auris, 
Goth, auso, G-. olir, E. ear.] Capal.ile of 
being heard; percei Arable by the ear; loud 
enough to lie heard; as, an audible voice or 
Aviiisper. ‘To man’s eares not audible.' Sir 
T. More. 

Even that stubborn church which has held its 
own .against so many governments, scarce d.ared to 
utter an audible murmur, Macaulay. 

Audiblet (a'di-bl), n. The object of hearing. 

Visibles are swiftlier carried to the sense than. 
audible.?. Bacon, 

Audibleuess (a'di-l.>l-nes), n. The quality of 
being audible. 

Audibly (.Vdi-bli), adv. In an audible man- 
ner; in a manner so as to be heard. 
Audience {a'di-ens), n. [L. audientia, a 
hearing or listening, from audiens, audi- 
entis, pp, of audio, to hear. vSee AuruBLE.] 

1. The act of hearing or attending to words 
or sounds; the act of listening; a hearing. 

His look 

Drew audience, and attention still as night. 

Milton. 

2. Liberty or opportunity of being lieurd 
by an indiAddual or a meeting; lilier'ty or tqj- 
portniiity of speaking Avith or before an in- 
dividual or a meeting ; specifically, a cere- 
mony obseiwed in courts or by official char- 
acters, Avheii ambassadors or applicants to 
men in office are permitted to appear and 
state their business in person. 

AVere it reason to give men audience, pleading for 
the overthrow of that which their own deed hath 
ratified ? Hooker. 

That clay Sir Lancelot at the palace craved 
Audience oi Tennyson. 

3. An auditory; an assembly of hearers. 

StUl govern thou my song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few. Milton. 

4. [Sp. audienda.] In the Spanish do- 
minions, a name given to certain courts, 
also collectively to certain laAv-ollicers ap- 
pointed to institute a judicial inquiry. 

Among those of the former class was the president, 
Deza,. with tile members of the nKcfiVwct', and the 
civil authorities in Granada. Prescott. 

5. In England, an abbreviation tOT Audience- 
couri (Avhich see). 

Audience-chamber (a'di-ens-eham-bfir), 71 . 
An apartment for an audience or formal 
meeting. 


Audience-court (q'di-ens-kdvt), u. A court 
iioAv di.siised, belonging to tint archbi.diuj.s 
of Cantcrlniry and York, that of the former 
having hail eiiiial authority Avitii the archei'- 
court, though of less dignity. 

Audiendo et terminando. [L.J In fine, a 
writ or commis.sion to certain per-^oij. for 
appeasing and punishing any iiisurrectii iii or 
great riot. 

Audientt (a'di-ent), n. [L. aiidieut^ audi- 
ciLtis, iJp. of audio. See AUfriEMCE, i 1. A 
hearer. 

The audients of her sad story fi.-lt moti'*'.!;-, 

both of pit}' and adniiratnjn ibr ix-T mf;. 

2. In the early church, (a) ijne uot yet bap- 
tized, but receiving instruetirin.s preparaiory 
to baptism; a cutochumcn, Micli audiciit.i 
Avere permitted to hear tiic psalms, h ;'>;ou.s, 
and sermon, but avctc not jnv.-eut at the 
more sacred services Avhich ioIIoaa ed. (b) A 
member of the church who had falU-n .and 
needed to be rcstore<l F-iudi audieiils AVei’o 
not permitted to enter the bftdy of tito 
church, but heard the sermon standing in 
tlie narthex or portico outside, after Aviiich 
they Avere required to depart as unl'elifVers, 
not AA'oi’thy of the privilege of joining in the 
prayers. 

Audit(a’dit), ii. [L. audit, he hears.] i.t .Vudi- 
eiice; licnring. 

AA'sth his oriwjiis I meddle not, fi.-r lie .-in; -.'ll to .i. 
hi;pi audit. Milton. 

AA'hoso seeks an audit liere: 

Propitious, las tribute, game nr fish, 

Cswper. 

2. An e.vaminatlon into account- or deriJing.^ 
with money or property; esivecially an ex.- 
amination of accounts by ]jr<>per oilieeiv, 
or persons appointial for that i>iir]JOKe, Avho 
cemipare the charge.^ Avilh the vouchers, ex- 
amine witiieSHcs, and .slate the re.sult 

a callin.g to account; an e.xaiiuiialion into 
one’s actioms. 

You liiust prep.-rre lo-mt'.rrou P-r your t'tet ; 

sufi'ering hero, and yoi'.r great audit ht:ri'aSSor, 

, Bir IP'.'Sc'Cdt. 

3. Statement of accounts ; baluuct-&hfa'L 

And liow his stands wh«> knows s iVc H "ai 

4. Settlement betAveon landlord and tenant; 
j occasion Avheii ivnts are paid; rent -paying, 

■ ~5.t ilcA'enue; money coming in; mconm. 

1 kut'w ijobluuan in Enj^and that ha ; da.- 
greatest audits of ajiy man in my time; a great 
zier, a great sheep-niabter, great timber-ru;;;;, tve. 

Bacon. 

—Coiamissioners of audit formorlya In^dy 
of officials in the Englisli Civil Service Avho 
wero at the head of tim department ap- 
pointed to cheek the aceounEs nf lie* e>rd- 
nance, army aminavy, and ih*; land revenue. 
There is noAv an Fxehcuucr atul Audit Dv- 
varfuicnt, charged with the function of ■ 
auditing the accounts oi ail the otlici* de- 
partments. 

Audit (ii'dit), r.t. To make audit of; to 
examin'e, .as an account or arenunt.s; as, 
to audit the accounts of a treasurer. 

Audit (u-'dit), t.l. To examine into the cor- 
recii'icKS of an account; to act an atnlitor. 

Let IIocuK audit; he Imows huw wa;; 

disbursed. ■ Arbuthnat,: . 

Audit-ale (;Vdit-al). n. [So called because 
originally brcAved to be drunk on audit- 
days.] A kind of ale, reputed to }>e nf pu- 
culiar excellence, made at <.a*rt.‘un English 
colleges, and drunk on special occashiU'i. 

‘ Observing from the goi^e on the lahie and 
the audit-ale Avhich Ava.s circling in the lov- 
ing-cup that it Avus a feast.' Farrar. 

Audita £IIierellHq-di''ta kwe-nVia), n. fk, 

' complaint heard 'A lu lair, u %\vd of ctnn- 
plainti'or redress of ;i Avrong. 

Audit-day {a’<lit-da). a. .-V day of amllB; 
a day Avhen rentf; are jjaid. 

Audit-Rouse (a'dit-hons), u. An appendage 
to a cathedral, in Avhich the bUi-Jness ht-loug- 
ing to it is transacted. 

Audition (a-dE-shon), n. d'he iu*! of hearing; 
a hearing or listening; tie* sensation from 
an impression tm thtmiuditory nerve by the 
. vibrations of the air produced by a sonorous 
' body. Coleridge. 

' Auditivet (a'dit-iv), a. Having the puAver of 
[ hearing. Cofgrave. 

'■ Audit-office (;Edit-of-fi,s), An oiriee Avhere 
' accounts are auditetl ; as, araihvay audit- 
; ojjice; .sitccilically, the office bekniging to 
j the department for auditing the public ac» 

, counts of the Vnited Kingdom; the office 
I of the Exche(juer and Audit Department, 
i Somerset House, London. .^ee under 
i aupit. 
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Auditor (a'dit-6r), n. [L.] 1. A hearer; one 
who attends to hear a discourse. 

What a play tow’rd ! I’ll be aa auditor: 

An actor too, perhaps. Shak. 

2. A person appointed and authorized to 
examine an account or accounts, compare 
the charges with the vouchers, examine par- 
ties and witnesses, allow or reject charges, 
and state the result. It is usual with 
courts to refer accounts, on which an action 
is brought, to auditors for adjustment, and 
their report, if received, is the basis of the 
judgment. In England there are officers 
who are auditors of courts of law, as also 
on behalf of the government, corporations, 
&c. Auditors in boroughs are annually 
elected by the burgesses, under the munici- 
pal corporations act, two for each borough. 
They audit the borough accounts half-yearly, 
and must not be members of the coiuicil.— 
Auditor of the Court of Session, an officer 
in Scotland appointed by the crown, to 
whom either of the divisions, or any lord 
ordinary, may remit to tax the costs of a 
suit in which expenses are found due. In 
the inferior courts an officer with corres- 
ponding powers is usually appointed. 

Auditorial (a-di-to'ri-al), a. Auditory. Sir 
J. Stoddart [E-are.] 

Auditorium (a-di-toTi-um), n. [L.] 1. In 
an opera-house, public hall, and the like, the 
space allotted to the hearers.— 2. An apart- 
ment in monasteries for the reception of 
strangers. 

AuditorsMp (a'dit-er-ship), n. The office 
of auditor. 

Auditory (a'di-to-ri), a. [L. auditorius.} Ee- 
iating to hearing or to the sense or organs 
of hearing; as, the auditory nerve.— Audi- 
tory artery, in anat the artery which goes 
oif from each side of the arteria basilaris 
to the organ of hearing, and accompanies 
the auditory mvvQ. Auditory passage 
(^meatus auditor ins'), the passage of entrance 
into the ear, and which conveys the sound 
to the auditory notr-vQ.— Auditory nerms, 
the portio mollis of the seventli pair, arising 
from the medulla oblongata, and distributed 
to the eai’. 

Auditory (a'di-to-ri), ?i. [L. auMtonmn.] 

1. An audience; an assembly of hearers, as 
in a church or lecture-room. 

A loud moan of sorrow rose from the whole audi- 
tory. Macaulay. 

% A place for hearing or for the accommo- 
dation of hearers ; an auditorium ; specifi- 
cally, inane, churches, the nave where the 
hearers stood to he instructed. 

When Agrippa and Bernice entered into the audi- 
tory, Acts .XXV. 23, Wickliffe's Trans, 

3. A bench on which a judge sits to hear 
causes. 

Auditress (a'di-tres), n. A female hearer, 
‘Adam relating, she mlQ auditress,* Milton. 
Audltual (a-ditffi-al), a. Relating to hear- 
ing; auditory. Coleridge. [.Rare.] 

Auf t (ilfX [See Oaf, ] A fool ; a simple- 
ton. ‘ A meer changeling, a very monster, 
an an/ imperfect.’ Burton. 

Au fait (6 fa). [Pr.] Equal to the accom- 
plishment of anything, that is, master of it, 
perfectly able to perform it; thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a subject; as, he is quite aw 
fait in that. 

Augean (a-je'an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Augeas or Augeias, one of the Argonauts, 
and afterwards King of Elis. —-Augean stable, 
in Grecian mythology, the stable of this 
king, in which he kept 3000 oxen, and which 
had '.not been cleaned for thirty years, so 
that the task of cleaning it had come to he 
deemed impracticable. Hercules undertook 
it, and accomplished it in a single day. 
Hence cleansing the Augean stables became 
a synonym for the removal of nuisances, 
abuses, and the like. 

Auger 0)/ g6v), n. [For nauger, an w hav- 
ing been lost at the beginning, this being 
the same word as A, Sax. nafe-gdr, nafugdr, 
nafogdr, fi-om nafii, nafa, the nave of a 
wheel, and gCir, a sharp-pointed thing, a 
dart or javelin; the w is also lost in D. 
avegaar, eveger, an auger, as compared 
with O.H.Gr. nahager, nahigir, Mod, G. 
naher, neher, Icel. nafarr, an auger, a gim- 
let (nof, a nave). See Nave, Goke, to 
pierce. As to the loss of the initial oi, 
comp, adder, nadder, apron, napron.} 1. An 
instrument for boring holes larger than 
those bored by a girnlet, chiefly used by 
carpenters, joiners,' cabinet-makers, wheel- 
wrights, and ship-wrigffits. It consists of 
an iron blade ending in a steel bit, with a 
handle placed at right angles with the blade. 
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Augers made with a straight channel or 
groove in some places are called 
the modern augers, with spiral channels, 
are called screw-augers. The ordinary screio- 
augcr is forged as a paralleled blade of 
steel ; it is twisted red-hot ; the end termi- 
nates in a worm, by which the auger is gra- 
dually cli'awn into the work, as in the gim- 
let. The Amencan screw-aiiger has a cylin- 



drical shaft, around which is brazed a single 
fin or rib; the end is filed into a worm, as 
usual, and immediately behind the worm 
a small diametiacal mortise is formed for 
the reception of a detached cutter, which 
exactly resembles the chisel edge of the 
centre-bit.— 2. An instrument used for boring 
the soil for the purpose of ascertaining the 
nature of the subsoil, the minerals, and, in 
agriculture more especially, the existence of 
water; specifically called an earth-horing 
auger. These augers are of various kinds, 
but they all consist of three parts, viz. a 
handle for •working the instrument by means 
of two or more men; the bit, mouth, or cut- 
ting-piece ; and certain rods for connecting 
the handle with the hit or cutting-piece. 
Auger-bit (a'g^r-bit), n. A bit with a cut- 
ting edge or blade forming part of an auger. 
Auger-faucet (a'g6r-fa,-set), n. A faucet 
with an auger attached, by means of which 
a hole can be bored nearly through the 
wood in which the faucet is to he fixed, and 
the faucet fixed by a single blow. The auger 
can then he withdrawn through the faucet 
by a rack and pinion. 

Auger-gauge <'a'g6r-gaj), n. A device at- 
tached to the shank of an anger to prevent 
it sinking beyond a certain depth. K H. 
Knight. 

Auger-bole (a'g6r-Iiol), n. A hole made by 
an auger. ‘Hid in an auger-hole.’ Shale. 

‘ Boring a little auger-hole m fear.’ Tenny- 
son. 

Auger-shell (a'g^r-shel), n. A shell of the 
genus Terebra. 

Auget (a'jet or 6-zha), n. [Fr. dim. of auge, 
a trough, from L. alveus, a channel.] Milit. 
a tube filled with pow’der, and extending 
from the chamber of amine to the extremity 
of the gallery; used in exploding mines. 
Aught (at), n. [A. Sax. d%oiht, owiht, aht, 
from a prefix d, ceg, ever, aye (the first ele- 
ment also in each, either), or from d for d7i, 
one, and A. Sax. wiM—lSi. wight, ivMt, crea- 
ture, thing, something; the word therefore 
means a whit, any whit, its negative being 
naught, not a whit.] Anything, indefinitely; 
any part. 

But go, my son, and see if aught be wanting. 

Addison. 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. Tenkyson. 
Augite (a'jit), [Gr. av-gre, brightness.] The 
name given to a class of minerals belonging 
to the monoclinic system; pyroxene. The 
augites have a foliated structure, are harder 
than hornblende, and greenish-black, pitch 
or velvet black, or leek-green in colour. 
Augite consists of silicates of lime,magnesia, 
and iron, with alumina in the darker varie- 
ties. It enters largely into the composition 
of many trap and volcanic rocks, as basalt, 
greenstone, porphyry, clinkstone, &c. The 
varieties are common augite, sahlite, fassa- 
ite, coccolite, diopside, baikalite, &c. 
Augitic (a-jit'ik), a. Pertaining to augite'; 
resembling augite, or partaking of its nature 
and characters; composed of or containing 
Augitic porphyry, a rock with a 
dark gray or greenish base, containing con- 
spicuous crystals of augite and labrador 
felspai*. 

Augment (;ig-ment0, v.t [Fr. augmenter, 
L. augmento, to augment, from augmentum, 
an increase, from augeo, auai, to increase; 
allied to E. eke, Icel. auka, to increase,] 
1. To increase; to enlarge in size or extent; 
to swell; to make bigger; as, to augineiit an 


army by reinforcement; impatience ang- 
onents an evil. 

Rivers have streams added to them T,vhich aitg- 
went them. Sir M. Hale. 

Though fortune change, his constant spouse remains: 
A ugments his joys and mitigates liis pains. Pope. 

2. In gram, to add an augment to; as, the 
Greek language augments certain tenses of 
the indicative. 

Augment (ag-ment'), v.i. To increase; to 
grow larger. 

The winds redouble and the streams augment. 
Dry den. 

Augment (gg'ment), n. l.f Increase; en- 
largement by addition; state of increase. 

^ augment of the tree.* Iz. Walton.— 
2. In gram, an mcrease at the beginning of 
certain inflectional forms of a verb, as the 
e in certain tenses of the Greek verb, and 
the ge in the past participle of the German 
verb. In Greek grammar, if the increase 
takes place by adding a syllable, as typto, 
etypton, it is called syllabic; if by lengthen- 
ing a shut vowel, as igeiro, egeiron, it is 
called temporal augment. —3. In med. the 
period of a fever between its commencement 
and its height. 

Augmeutable (ag-ment'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being augmented or increased. 

Augmentation (?ig-men-ta'shon), n. l. The 
act of increasing or making larger by addi- 
tion, expansion, or dilatation; the act of 
adding to or enlarging; the state or condi- 
tion of being made larger. 

Bacon, holding that this method was insufficient 
and futile for the augmentation of real and useful 
knowledge, published his Novum Orgatiott. 

TVhevjell. 

2. The thing added by way of enlargement; 
addition; as, the augmentation amounted to 
£500 a year. 

He does smile his face into more lines than is in 
the new map with the augmentaimt of the Indies. 

' Shah. ■ 

3. Specifically, (ct) in music, a doifiiling the 
value of the notes of the subject of a fugue 
or canon. (b)In h&r. an additional charge 
to a coat-armour, often as a mark of honour, 
borne on the escutcheon or a canton. ~4. In 
med. same as Augment, S. — By augmen- 
tation, a phrase formerly used in the army 
promotion lists to signify that an officer’s 
appointment had been conferred by tlie 
creation of a new patent, not by the pur- 
chase of an old one.— Augmentation court, 
in England, a court erected by 27 Henry 
VIII. to augment the revenues of the crown 
by the suppression of monasteries. It was 
long ago dissolved.— Process of augmenta- 
tion, in Scotland, a process in the teiiid 
court, raised by the minister of a parish 
against the titular and heritors, for the pin- 
pose of obtaining an augmentation of his 
stipend.— S yn. Increase, enlargement, ac- 
cession, addition. 

Augmentative (gg-ment'a-tiv), a. Having 
the quality or power of augmenting. 

Augmentative (ag-ment'a-tiv), n. A word 
formed to express greatness: opposed to a 
diminutive. 

Augmentatively (ag-ment'a-tiv-li), adv. In 
a manner to augment. 

Augmenter (ag-ment'<Sr), n. One who or 
that which augments. 

Augoert (iFgd-or), n. An augur. Holland. 

Augre t (a'g6r)> Same as Auger. Shak. 

"Augur (fi'g^r), n. [L. augur, derived hyPott 



Cmsar as an Augur.— From a Roman bas-relief. 

from am, a bird, and root of gusto, to taste.] 
1. Among the ancient Romans a functionary 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, i?o; 3 ,joh; fi, Fr. ton; ng, smgr; TH, f/ien; th, w, wig; \vh, whig; zh, a^ure.—See Key. 
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whose duty was to derive signs concerning 
future events from tlie singing, chattering, 
and flight of hirtls, from tlie feeding of the 
sacred 'fowls, from certain appearances in 
■fiuadriipeds, from lightning, and other un- 
usual occurrences. There was a college or 
community <.)f augurs, originally three in 
miml^er, and afterwards nine— four patri- 
cians and five plebeians. In the engraving 
the figure holds itithe right hand the lituus 
or crooked staff of the augur, and at its foot 
is one of the sacred fowls.— 2. One who pre- 
tends to foretell future events by omens; a 
soothsayer; a prophet; one who bodes, fore- 
bodes, or portends. 

of ill, whose tongue was never found 
Without a priestly curse or boding sound. 

Dryden, 

Augur (a'ger), v. i 1. To guess; to conjec- 
ture, as from signs or omens. ‘ My augur- 
ing hope.’ Shak.--2. To be a sign; to prog- 
nosticate; to fore.show. 

It ill for an undertaking to find such dis- 
sension in head-quarters, ' IF. BelsJuun, 

Augur fe'g^r), u. t. 1. To guess or conjecture; 
to pi*edict; to anticipate: said of persons. 
‘I did augur all this to him beforehand.’ 
B. Jornon. 

I everything from the approbation the pro- 
posal has met with. " Sir y. Herschel. 

2. To betoken; to forebode: said of things. 

‘ All these elaborate preparations . . . augur 
mischief.’ Times noAmpaiper.—^YTS. To pre- 
dict, forebode, betoken, portend, presage. 
Augural (a'gu-ral or {i'g6r-al), a. [L. augu,r- 
alis. See Augur.] Pertaining to an augur, 
or the duties or professions of an augur; 
pertaining to divination. The Romans had 
their augural staff and augural books. 
‘Portents augural’ Cowper. 

Augurate (a'gu-rat or a'ger-at), v.t or i. To 
conjecture or foretell by augury; to predict 
[Rare.] 

I au^urated truly the improvement they would 
receive this way. Warburton. 

Auguratiou (?i-gu-ra'shon or a-g6r-a'shon), 
u. The practice of augury, or the foretelling 
of events by signs or omens. ‘ Tripudiary 
auguratiom.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Augurer (a'ger-er), n. An augur. Sliak. 
Augurial (a,-gu.'ri-al), a. Relating to augurs. 
‘Augurial aiid tripudiary divinations,’ Sir 
T, Browne. 

Augurist (i^'ger-ist), n. An augur. [Rare.] 
Augunze (ji'gfSr-iz), v.t. or i. To augm*; to 
act as an augur. 

Auguroust (g'gu-rus or a^g6r-us), a. Pre- 
dicting; foretelling; foreboding. ‘Presaging 
in their auguroiis hearts.' Chapman. 
AugursMp (a'g^ir-ship), n. The office or 
period of office of an augur. 

Augury (a'gu-ri or a'ger-i), n. [L. augurium. 
See Augur,] l. The art or practice of fore- 
telling events by signs or omens. ‘ She knew 
by augury divine.' Sun ft.— 2. That which 
forebodes; that from which a prediction is 
drawn; a prognostication. ‘Par be that 
augiinj!’ Dryden. 

Sad att.tpiries of winter thence she drew. Dryden. 

August (a-gustO, a. [L. augustus, from au- 
gco, to increase, to honour by offerings. See 
Auction.] Grand; magnificent; majestic; 
impressing awe; inspiring reverence. 

There is on earth a yet thing, 

Veiled though it be, than parliament or king. 

mther. 

AUOTSt (a'gust), n. [L. Augmtus, so called 
in honour of the Roman Emperor Augustus, 
its previous name having been Sextilis, the 
sixth month from Miixch, the month in 
which the primitive Romans, as well as the 
Jews, began the year. See the adjective,] 
The eighth month of the year, containing 
thirty-one days. 

Augustaa (a-gust'an), a. l. Pertaining to the 
Emperor Augustus; as, the Augustan age. 
The Augustan age was the most brilliant 
period in Roman literature, hence the jihrase 
has^ been applied by analogy to similar 
periods in the literary history of other 
coimti'ies; thus the reign of Louis XIV. has 
been called the Augustan age of French 
literature, while that of Queen Anne has 
received this ilistinction in English.— 2. Per- 
taining to the town Augusta Vindelieoram, 
now Augsburg; as, tlie J ugustan Confession, 
the confession drawn up at Augsburg, by 
Luther and Alehmchthnn in 1530, tunbodying 
the principles of the Protestants and their 
reasons for sejnrrating from the Romish 
Church. 

Augustin, Augustine <a-gust'in), n. A 
member of one of several monastic frater- 
nities who follow rules framed by St. Au- 


gustine or deduced from his wti tings, of I 
which the chief are the Canons Regular of i 
St. Augustine, or Austin Canons, and the 
Begging Hermits, or Austin Friars. The 
Austin Canons were introduced into Brit:iin | 
about 1100, and had many houses, as at Pon- | 
tefract, Scone, Holyrood, &c. The Austin | 
Friars, originally hermits, are a much more ! 
austere body, who renounce property, go | 
barefooted, clad in black, and form one of i 
the four orders of mendicants. They were j 
congregated into a body under Langfranc in j 
1256. The name Augustines is also given to i 
an order of nuns who wait on the sick. The ; 
Hotel Dieu of Paris is served by them. | 
Called also Augustinian. j 

Augustinian (ji-gus-tiiTi-an), n. 1. Same as | 
Augustin. —2. One of those divines who, from I 
St. Augustine, maintain that grace is efl'ec- | 
trial from its nature, absolutely and morally, ; 
not relatively and gradually. —3. One of a sect ; 
that sprang up in the sfeteenth eentuiy, and i 
maintained that the gates <jf heaven will not ; 
be open till the general resurrection. | 

Augustinianism ( a - gus - tin ri - an - izm ), n. \ 
The doctrines of St. Augustine or the Angus- i 
tinians. I 

Augustly ( fi-gnstli ), adv. In an august | 
manner. i 

Augustness (a-gust'nes), n. The (piality of j 
being august; dignity of mien; grandeur; I 
magnificence. 

He was daunted at the augustness of such an ! 
assembly. Ska/tesbnry. 

, Auk (ak), n. [0. and Prov. E. alk, Dan. 

I alke, icel. alka, dlka, an ank,] The Eng- 
lish name of the birds of the family Alcidb 
and order Natatores, including the great i 
auk, the little auk, or black an<l white 
diver, the puffin, &c., or, in a more re- 
stiicted sense, the members of the genus 
Alca. The restricted genus Alca contains 
only two species, the great auk (Alca iui- 
pennis), now, it is believed, extinct, and 
the razor-bill (Alca torda). The gre<at auk 
or gair-fowl, a bird about S feet in length, 
used to be plentiful in the most northerly 
regions, and also visited the .British shores. 
It was remarkable for the shortness of its 
wings, which it employed as fins in s^\in^ 



Razor-bill [Aka iorda). 

ming, especially under water. Its legs 
were placed so far back as to cause it to sit 
nearly upright. The razor-bill is about 
15 inches in length, and its wings are suf- 
ficiently developed to be used for flight. 
It is found in numbers on some parts of the 
British shores, as the Isle of Man. 

Aukward (|ik'w6rd), a. Same as Awkward, 

Aula (ala), n. [L. ] A court or hall. —A ula, 
regia, m ancient English court instituted 
by William the Gomiueror, which merged 
into the King’s Bench. 

Auiarian (a-la'ri-an), n. [L. aula, a hull] 
At Oxford, the member of a hall, distin- 
guished from a collegian. 

Auiarian ([|-hVii-an), a. [L. aula, a hull] 
Relating to a hall 

AuM (aid), a. Old. ‘ Take thine auld cloak 
about thee.’ Shak. [Provincial English and 
Scotch.]— A a Scotch phrase 
employed to express days or times long since 
past, especially happy times. 

Auld-farand, Auld-farrant (aid-fUTand, 
gld-farirant), a. [Sc. auld, old, and farn nd 
(which see).] Having the ways or thoughts 
of an old person ; resembling an old or at 
least a grown-up person ; hence, sagacious; 
wily; knowing more than wasexpectetl: nn ist 
frequently applied to children. [Scotch.] 

Auld-warld (gld'warld), a. Old-fashioned; 
ancient; antique. * Auld-warld stories.' 
Scotty 

Auletic (s-let'ilc), a, [Gr. auletikos, from 


Fate, far, fat, f;iU; me, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; 


aulos, a flute. | rertaining to pipes or to :i 
pipe. [Rare.] 

AuliC (ulikp a. [L. HuJhuts, from aukf, Hr, 
avU, a'h.all, court, or palace.] I’ertainincr io 
aroyalcoiirf. In theohlOcj'iuan Empire the 
avUc eovncil was a court of jmishielion, 
which always followed the emiiereis, ruid 
dcciticd without an aiqu'jd !t ceased to 
e.xist on the extinction of iheOci man Empire 
in 1806, The title ismav lipidied in itcrmajsy 
in a genei’ul seiiSi; to tht; chief council <,f any 
depurtnicut, political udmini.slnitive, Judi- 
cial, or military. 

AuIlc (a'lik), n. In some Kurupcan uniu-r- 
sities a ceremony oh-served in confci ring 1 ij.: 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. If is intro- 
duced ]>y a harangue of tiee diancr-Hor ud- 
dressed to the young doctor, afia r v’i idrh he 
receive.s the ca}> and juv.-jdcn at IL-e oo//c 
proper or disxnitation, 

Auln (an), /?.. [8ee AUNK.J A Fi'o'iich eloth- 
nieasure. . 

Aulnaget (an'aj), a. ISee AfN.trn;. j Mv.a- 
surement by tlie ell 

Aulnager (.;nraj-hr), n. See .Vr.N'ACKH. 

Aulostoma (a-los'to-ma), n. jDr. (ihlf,:-;, a 
pi])e, and sinma, a moutli.j A genus of 
fishes, family Anlostomidie tn* Fi.st.uhtrida‘, 
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SO named frmn haviirg the mouth length- 
ene<l into the form of a jape. The m mn i.s 
closely allied to Fistnlaria, from which it is 
distinguished by the tulie of the muzzle 
beingshorter and wilier, by having numerous 
j free spines before tlie dorsal fin, and the 
i jaws being toothle.ss. 

I Aulostomida (q-los-tonr'i-Fie), n. pi A 
I family of ueanthoptfTous flidjes, of whieli 
I the genus Aulostoma is the type. CaUed 
I alsfi B'istularida:. 

: Aum (am), n. An old Dutch lliiid wmisure. 

■ See A AM. 

Aumailt (ii-mfir), v-l [Fr enamel] 

To enamel; to figure or variegate. 

! ■ Buskins 

J With curious nutickes rmd full f-iire auMi/vitf. 
i S/mvfK 

Aumail t (a-malh, n. Enannd, 

• Aumblet (am'bl), n. 8ce A:\ikle. 

Aumbry (am'bri), n. ;8ame as J udiry. 

, Aumener,t Auraere,t n. [Fr. iVhHuuk'rr, 
an alms-ehest.j .\u aims-che^t. Chancre, 
i Aumery (a’mer-i), n. .‘^'ume as Ahth»n‘g. 
Alimone (a'niOn), ^1.. [IT. a-Oiadae. } in law, 
iilms.— To luur in aumanc, a tonurs- where 
lands are given in alims to .-;ont; ehureiu-r 
religious hon.se. 

' Aumonier (.a-iudn-eF), n. [Fr. nn,th>nkr,] 
An almoner; a chaplain, ‘^eynt Joih* the 
Aintifynicr.’ MS. liurL 

, Auncel (liii'sel), n, [ Formerly alst i a unseUv, 
auncerf\f(}ni,\err; fi«un H.FvAUhu’dh’, uun- 
i sdle, a lialance, from It Uu.a little bal- 
ance, dim. of lance, a icdance, from L. lanx, 

. kmcts, the scaleof u balance, i A kind of bah 
i ance fin* weighing, uneieiil Ij' u?ietl in Eimlamt, 

• apparently that variety of th<' steelyard com- 
monly known as tltc i>ani.‘di j-teelyard, w hich 

, has a movable fulcrum and a ti.x<*d weight, 

’ the forefinger often acting a.s the fonnerr it 
I was very inaccurate, and was therefore pr* »”■ 
j hibited liy statute. In many parts: of Krig- 
i land the term a uncci- weight is still applied 
I ill regard to the selling of meat by the hand 
j witliout Pscales. 

Aune (an), n. [O.Fr, anlue, from L. ulna, 

; the arm, an ell Hee Ai.xaui;,] A Fivneh 
cloth-measure, now.super.se«led as astandanl 
measure by the metre, 'rheuauc iumrdle 
or rnhtre, ordT] English inehes, 

is still used in selling cloth, the old mtat- 
sure of this name varied at diflVrent place:>i; 
at Rouen it was the .same as the English ell, 
45 inches; at Faria 42] inches; at- Lyon.s 
47:] inches; at Calais Cs,u inche.^. 

I Aunt (lint), n. [O.Fr.'u/de (corrupted In 
I A,lotl Fr. into tante), from L. umita. which 
j is contracted, in the same waj as cminef is 
I contracted into «uf.] 3. Thu sister (>f one’s 
j father or mother, correlative p* ne|)hew<»r 
I niece. — 2.t .^n old woman; an <dil gossip, 
j ‘/The wisest aunt telling tlie saddest tale.* 
I Shak.~M.i A ijroeure.ss; a loose woman. 

j .Suiimior si-'iigs {Or nti‘ and n,y 

I Wiijtt; wc iir lajiiMii.g in tlio'li.tv. Skxib. 

; Auuter,t Aimtre,t r.f. (Ccrntracted form 
i of O.E, and Fr. <U‘a/d?/rc.] ’lo .adventure. ‘I 
j will arise ami a untre it by my fay. ’ Chaucer. 
AuutrouSjt a. AdventiirouB. Chaucer. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtme; 5’, Sc. tey. 


AUNT-SALLY 


AXJROCHS 


AUEt-Sally (ant-salli), n. A favourite game 
at race-courses and fairs, played by erecting 
a wooden head on a pole, and putting in the 
mouth or nose a clay pipe, which the players 
endeavour to smash by throwing short blud- 
geons at it; the head so used. 

Aur (ar), n. [See AR.j A scar; as, pock- 
«.?<nsv marks left by the small-pox. [Scotch.] 
Aura (a'ra), n. [L. aura, a breeze, a breath 
of air," the air.] 1. Lit a breeze or gentle 
current of air, but generally used for a 
stream of fine particles flowing from a body, 
as an effluvium, aroma, or odour; an exhal- 
ation.-— 2. A peculiar sensation resembling 
that produced by a current of BXv.—Bpilep- 
tic aura {aura epileptica), a sensation as of 
a current of air, rising from some part of 
the body to the head, preceding an attack 
of epilepsy.— Hysfenc fwra, a similar sen- 
sation preceding an attack of hysteria. — 
Electric aura, a term applied to a supposed 
electric fluid emanating from an electrified 
body, and forming a sort of atmosphere 
around it. Electric Atmosphere. 

Aural (a'ral), a. Pertaining to the air or to 
an aura. 

Aural (a'ral), a, [L. auris, the ear.] Relat- 
ing to the ear; as, iliQ aural orifice; aural 
surgery. 

Aurautiacess (a-ran'ti-a"se-e),?i. pi. [New L. 
aurantmm pomum, an orange, from L. au- 
ruin, gold. See ORANGE.] The orange tribe, 
a nat. order of plants, or according to others 
a tribe of the nat. order Pi-utacete, They 
are polypetalous dicotyledons, with dark- 
green jointed leaves, containing a fragrant 
essential oil in transparent dots, and a su- 
perior pulpy fruit, the rind of which is also 
filled with essential oil. The species are ori- 
pnally natives of India, and are unknown 
in a wild state in America. The order com- 
prises the orange, lemon, lime, citron, ber- 
gamot, and shaddock or forbidden fruit. 
Their flowers are usually odoriferous, and 
their fruits subacid. 

Aurate (fVrat), n. [L. auratus, pp. of auro, 
to gild, from aurum, gold. See Auruil] 
1. A combination of auric acid with a base; 
as, aurate of potash. ~2. A kind of pear. 
Aurated (a'rat-ed), a. 1. Resembling gold; 
golden -coloured; gilded. [Rare.] — 2. In 
ehem. combined with gold. 

Aurated (a'rat-ed), a. [L. auris, the ear.] 
Eared; having ears like the scallop-shell. 
Aureate (sVrO-at), a. [L. aureatm. from 
aureus, golden, L*om aurimi, gold.] Grol- 
den; gilded. Skelton; Southey. 

Aurelia (fi-re'li-a), n. [From L. aurum, g(.dd, 
from its colour.] 1. In zool. the nymph, 
chrysalis, or pupa of a lepidopteroiis insect. 
See Chrysalis. “2. A genusof Acalephai,or 
medusiformHydrozoa, which passes through 
several changes of form in its development. 
Hence— 3. Sometimes applied to the adult 
state of any Medusa. 

Aurelian (a-re'li-an), a. Like or pertaining 
to the aurelia; as, the aurelian form of an 
insect. 

Aurelian (a-re'li-an), u. An amateur col- 
lector and breeder of insects, particularly 
of the Lepidoptera. 

Aureola, Aureole (a-re'6-la, a're-61), n. [Fr. 
aureole, from L. aureolus, dim. of aureus, 



Aureola. 


golden, from aurum, gold.] 1. In paint- 
ing, an illumination surrounding a holy 
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person, as Christ, a saint, a martyr, and the 
like, and intended to represent a luminous 
cloud or haze supposed to emanate from 
him. If the figure is represented in an 
erect position the aureola is oval; if sitting, 
it in general more nearly approaches a cir- 
cular figure. When it symbolizes Christ a 
cross is inclosed in the aui’eola.— Atweote, 
Glory, and Nimbus are in popular usage 
frequently confounded, though technically 
they have quite distinct uses. See Glory, 
Nimbus. —2. Anything resembling an au- 
reola; specifically, (a) in astron. the ring of 
light seen round the moon in total eclipses 
of the sun. (b) In meteor, a kind of halo 
siuToimding a shadow cast upon a cloud or 
fog -bank or dew-covered grass; often ob- 
served by aeronauts on the upper surface 
of clouds. Also called a Glory. 

Auric (a'rik), a. [From L, aurum, gold.] 
Pertaining to gold. —Auric oxide, a satm-ated 
combination of gold and oxygen (AuaOg). 

Aurichalcite (a-ri-kal'sit), n. [L. aun^n, 
gold, and Gr. chalkos, copper or bronze.] A 
mineral occurring in transparent verdigris- 
green, needle-shaped crystals, which when 
reduced yield a gold-coloured alloy of cop- 
per and zinc. 

Auricle (a'ri-kl), n. [L. auricula, dim. from 
aurk, the ear.] 1. The external ear, or that 
part which is prominent from the head.— 
2. One of two cavities in the mammalian 
heart, placed above the two cavities called 
ventricles, and resembling in shape the 
auricle or external ear. They receive the 
blood from the veins, and communicate it 
to the ventricles. See Heart.— 3. An in- 
strument applied to the ears to assist in 
hearing; a kind of ear-trumpet. 

Auricled (a'ri-kld), a. Having ears or au- 
ricles ; having appendages resembling ears. 
Ill bot. applied to leaves ivhen they are fur- 
nished with a pair of leaflets, generally dis- 
tinct, but sometimes joined with them. 

Auricula (a-rik'u-la), n. [L., the external 
ear, the ear, dim. of auris, nn ear. See 


AuricvLla. {Primzda nnada). 

Ear.] 1. In bot. a garden flower derived 
from the yellow Primula Auricula, found 
native in the Swiss Alps, and sometimes 
! called hear’s-ear from the shape of its leaves, 
i It has for centuries been an object of culti- 
vation by florists, who have succeeded in 
raising from seed a great number of beauti- 
ful varieties.— 2. In zool. a genus of phyto- 
phagous or plant-eating gasteropodous mol- 
luscs, whose organs of respiration are formed 
for breathing air. 

Auricular (a-rik'u-16r), a. [From L. auric- , 
ula, the ear. See Auricula.] 1. Pertaining 
to the ear or the sense of hearing ; as, the i 
auricular nerves.— 2. Confided to one's ear, 
especially privately confided to the ear of a 
priest; as, auricular confession. —3. Recog- 
nized by the ear; known or obtained by the 
sense of hearing ; as, auricular evidence. 

You shall by an auriadar assurance have your 
satisfaction. Skak. 

4.t Communicated or known by report. 

‘ A traditions and feigned testimo- 

nies.' Bacon.— 5. Pertaining to the auricles 
of the lles^l't.—Auric^llar feathers, the circle 
of feathers surrounding the opening of the 
ear in birds.— finger, the little 
finger, from its being most easily introduced 
into the Auricular tube, a speaking 
tube, either portable for the use of deaf 
persons, or earned between different parts 
of a building for the conveyance of mes- 
i sages. 

I Auricular (a-rik'u-ler), n. In ornith. a 
1 name applied collectively to the auricular 
I feathers (which see, under the adjective.) 
Auricularly (o.-rik'u-16r-li), adv. In an auii- 



cular manner; specifically, in a secret man- 
ner; by way of whisper; by words addressed 
to tlie ear. 

They will soou confess, and that not ato’icidarly, 
but in a loud and audible voice. Dr. H. More. 

Auriculate, Aurieulated (a-rik'u-iat, a- 
rik'u-lat-ed), a. 1. Shaped like the ear.— 
2. Having ears or some kind of expansions 
resembling ears ; eared ; in bot. said of a 
leaf with a pair of small blunt projections 
or ears at the base. 

Auriferous (a-rif'er-us), a. [L. aurifer; 
from aurtmi, gold, and fero, to produce.] 
Yielding or producing gold ; containing gold; 
as, aiir if erous ciimitz; amdferoiis stvatk. 

Mountains big' with mines, 

Whence many a bursting stream aurif&rozis plays. 

Thomson. 

Auxiflamma, AuriflammeCa-ri-flani'a, ?i-ri- 
fiam'). Ai. The national golden banner of 
France. See Oriplamme. 

Auriforui (a'ri-form), a. [L, aims, the ear, 
and form.] Ear-shaped; having the 
form of the human eai’; in the shape of an 
ear; as, an shell. 

Auriga (fi-ri'ga), n. [L., a driver, a charioteer 
—aurea, a bridle, and ago, to drive.] 1. la 
astron. the Waggoner, a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere, consisting of sixty- 
eight stars, including Capella <3f the first 
magnitude. — 2. In med. (a) the fourth lobe 
of the liver, (b) A bandage for the sides. 
Auriga! (a-ri'gal), G. [See Auriga.] Pertain- 
ing to a chariot or carriage. [Rare.] 
Aurigatiou (a-ri-ga'shon j, n. [jl, auj iga tin, 
from aurigo, to be a charioteer. See AURI- 
GA. ] The act or practice of driving horses 
harnessed to carriages. De Quincey. 
Aurigraphy (a-rigTa-fi),?R [L. aurum, gold, 
and Gr. graphO, to write.] The art or prac- 
tice of writing in golden characters. 
Aurilave (a'ri-lav), n. [L. auT-is, the ear, 
and lavo, to wash.] An ear-brush. E. H. 
Knight. 

Auriphrygiate (fi-ri-frij'i-at), G. [L. aurum, 
gold, and phrygiare, to adora with Phrygian 
needle-Avork. ] Embroidered with gold. ‘ iS or 
wore he mitre here, precious or auriphry- 
giaie.’ Southey. [Rare.] 

Auripigmentum (a'ri-pig-men"tum). See 
Orpiment. 

Auriscalp (a'ri-skalp), n. [L. auris, ear, 
and scalpo, to scrape.] An iiistrmnent to 
clean the ears; used also in operations of 
surgery on the ear. 

Auriscope (a'ri-skop), n. [L. auris, the ear, 
and Gr, skapeb, to view.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the condition of the Eusta- 
chian tube. E. H. Knight 
Aurist ({I 'list), n. [L. auris, ear.] One 
skilled in disorders of the ear, or who pro- 
fesses to cure them. 

In England the medical profession is divided into 
physicicihs, surgeons, apothecaries, accoucheurs, 
oculists, am-ists, dentists. Sir G, C. Laois, 

Aurited (a'rit-ed), a. [L. auritus, from au- 
ris, the eiir.] In hot. andzooZ. eared; anricn- 
late; having lobes or appendages like an ear. 
Aurocephalous (a-ro-sef'al-us), a. [L. 
aurum, gold, and kephale, the head.] In 
zool characterized by a gold-coloured head. 
AurocllS (a'roks), n. [G. aurochs, aiierochs, 
the auroclis— O.H.G. ur, a wild bull (Latin 
form urns), and oMo, G. ochs, an ox.] A 
species of wild bull or buffalo, the bonassus 
of Aristotle, urus of Cajsar, bison of Pliny, 
the European bison, Eos or Boiiassus Bison 



Aurochs {Dos nrtup 


i of modern naturalists. This animal was 
i once abundant, roaming in herds over many 
: parts of the continent of Europe, preferring 
I especially the neighbourhood of large for- 
j ests. The spread of population has reduced 
its numbers, ami were it not for the protec- 
tion afforded by the Emperor of Russia to 
, a few herds which inhabit the forests of 
' Lithuania it would soon be extinct. 
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Anrocyanicle (ji-ro-si'an-id), n. [L. aurum, 
gold, and E. cyanide.] In chetn. a com- 
pound formed of the cyanide of gold and a 
basic oxide. 

Aurora (a-ro'ra),??.. [L. , the goddess of morn- 
ing. the dawn, for an older form amosct; 
allied to Gr. aurion, the morrow ; ms, the 
dawn; Skr. itshaM, dawn, which is from 
root %ish, to burn, seen also in L. ?«’o, 
ustum, to burn, aimim, gold,] 1. The rising 
light of the morning ; the dawn of day, or 
morning twilight. 2. The goddess of the 
morning, or dawn deified. The poets repre- 
sented her as rising out of the ocean in a cha- 
riot, lier rosy fingers dropping gentle dew. 
3. The aurora borealis or the aurora australis 
(the polar lights): in this sense the word has 
the plural form aurarm.— Aurora borealis, 
that is boreal or northern aurora, the north- 
ern lights or streamers, a luminous nieteoric 
phenomenon appearing at night: it usually 
manifests itself by streams of light ascend- 
ing towards the zenith from a dusky line of 
cloud or haze a few degrees above the hori- 
zon, and stretching from the north towards 
thew'est and east, so as to form an arc, with 
its ends on the horizon. Soniotiines it ap- 
pears in detached places; at other times 
it almost covers the whole sky. As the 
streams of light have a tremulous motion 
they are called in many places ‘the merry 
dancers.’ They assume many shapes and 



Aurora Borealis. 

a variety of colours, from a pale red or yel- 
low to a deep red or blood colour; and in the 
northern latitudes serve to illuminate the 
earth and cheer the gloom of long winter 
nights. The appearance of the aurora bo- 
I'ealis so exactly resembles the effects of 
artificial electricity that there is every rea- 
son to believe that their causes are identi- 
cal. When electricity passes through rare- 
fied air it exhibits a diffused luminous 
stream which has all the cliaracteristic ap- 
pearances of the aurora, and hence it is 
highly probable that this natural phenom- 
enon is occasioned by the passage of elec- 
tricity throiigli the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere. The influence of the aurora upon 
the magnetic needle is now considered as 
an ascertained fact, and the connection be- 
tween it and magnetism is further evident 
from the fact that the beams or coruscations 
issuing from a point in the horizon west of 
north are frequently observed to run in the 
magnetic meridian. At the same time, a 
luminous arch is occasionally seen stretch- 
ing across the heavens, and crossing the 
magnetic meridian at right angles. The 
aurora borealis is said to be frequently ac- 
companied by sound, which is variously de- 
scribed as resembling the xmstling of pieces 
of silk against each other, or the sound of 
wind against the flame of a candle.— ri.'u- 
rora australis, the aurora of tlie southern 
hemisphere, quite a similar phenomenon 
to that of the north.— Aurora poZam, po- 
lar aurora; the aurora of either the nor- 
thern or the southern hemisphere. 

Auroral (a-ro'ral), a. 1, Belonging to or 
resembling Aurora or the dawn; belonging 
to or resembling the polar lights; roseate; 
ro.sy. ‘ Her cheeks suffused with an auroral 
blush.’ Lonyft>Ilow.-~2. In geol. appellative 
of the second of Professor H. liogcrs’ fifteen 
divisions of the Paheozoic stratji in the Ap- 
palachian chain of Yorth America, tlie 
names of which suggest metaphorically the 
different natural periods of the day; it cor- 
responds to a certain extent with our middle 
Cambrian. 


Auxotellurite (a-ro-tel'lu-rit), n. [L. aii- 
rum, gold, and JS. tellurite.] An ore of tel- 
lurium containing gold and silver. 

Aurous (fi-'rus), a. [L. aurum, gold.] In 
chem. applied to an oxide of gold (AuoO), 
containing two atoms less of oxygen than 
auric oxide. See AUKIC. 

Auruin (a'rum), n. [L., gold. The root is 
probably the same as that in aurora (which 
see).] Gold.— A wmto fulminans, gold dis- 
solved in a9,ua regia or nitro-muriatic acid, 
and precipitated by ammonia; fulminating 
gold. This precipitate is of a brown yellow 
or orange colour, and when exposed to a 
moderate heat, or struck, detonates with 
considerable noise. It is probably an am- 
monium aurate (Au (H H4) 0^ . NHa). — A m- 
fum mosaieum or aurum musivuin, mosaic 
gold, a yellow gold-like alloy, containing 
about equal quantities of cojxper and zinc. 
Auscult (as-kultO,'y.i. [L. ausoulto, for rnisi- 
culito, to listen, from auricula, older ausi- 
cuZft, dim. of dum, theear.] To listen; to 
give ear; specifically, in pathol to listen to 
the sounds of the action of the lungs or 
heart, or to those given out by the chest or 
abdomen on percussion. 

Auscultation (as-kul-ta'shon), n. l.f Tlie | 
act of listening or hearkening. 

You shall hear what deserves attentive ausmiia- 
iw)t. Fr Hicks. 

2. In med. a method of distinguishing the 
state of the internal parts of the body, par- 
ticularly of the tliorax and abdomen, by 
observing the sounds arising in the part 
either through the immediate application 
of the ear to its surface (immediate auscul- 
tation), or by applying ihe stethoscope to 
the part and listening through it (mediate j 
auscultation). (See STHThoscope.) Aus- 
cultation may be used with more or less ad- 
vantage in all cases where morbid sounds j 
are produced, but its general applications 
are: the auscultation at respiration, the 
auscultation of the voice ; auscultation of ! 
the cough; auscultation of sounds foreign | 
to all these, but sometimes accompanying 
them ; auscultation of the actions of the | 
heart; ohstetvio aitscuUation. The parts j 
when struck also give different sounds in 
health and disease. See Percussion, Plexx- 

METER. 

Auscultator (fis'kul-tat-6r), n. One who 
practises ausciiltation. 

Auscultatory (as-kul'ta-to-ri),d. Pertaining 
to auscultation. 

Auslaut (ousflout), n. [G., from prefix on.v, 
denoting completion or termination, and 
laut, sound,] In philol. the final smind of a 
word. 

Auspex (a'speks), n. [L., a contr. of avis- 
pex, ivsniicms, a bird, and specio, to view.] 
One wlio divines by observing the motions, 
cries, ifcc,, of birds ; a diviner in general; 
an augur. 

Auspical (fi'spi-kal), a. Auspieatory; per- 
taining to omens or auspices, flbire. ] 
Auspicate (a'spi-kat), c.t. pret. pp. ampi- 
cated; ppr. auspicating. [L. avspicor, to 
take the auspices. See AUSPEX.j 1. To 
initiate with pomp or ceremony; to inau- 
gurate—a sense boiTOwed from the Homan 
practice of taking the auspices before under- 
taking any important business. ‘ To auspi- 
cate . . . the concern and set it agoing with 
a lustre.’ Lamib. 

They aitsficaU all their proceedings, Bttrke. 

2. To be an augury of ; to foreshoxv. ‘ A 
comet that did auspicate lasting glory to 
Augustus’ state.’ B. Jonson. 

Auspicatet (ft'spi-kat), a. Auspicious. Her- 
rick. 

Auspieatory (a'spi-ka-to-ri), a. Of or l>e- 
louging to auspices or omens. 

Auspice (a'spis), 91. [L. mtsindum, irom 

auspex (w^hich see).] 1. An augury from 
birds; an omen or sign in general; a.s, to take 
the ampices; an auspice of good fortune.™ 

2. Protection; favour shown”; influence. 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whose high auspice Rome hath stood 

So long. B.y&nson, 

3. The good fortune that fallows a person; 
favourable influence arising from the pres- 
ence of some person: now always in the 
plural; as, under his auspices the war was 
soon brought to a successful teniiination. 

Auspicial (a-spfshal), a. Eelating to aus- 
pices or oniens; as, auspicial rites. [Bare.] 

: Auspicious (,q-spi‘shus), a. (Sec Auspice.] 
j l. Having omens of success, or favourable 
! appearances. ‘Happy and auspicious l)e- 


gimiing.’ Hp, .S’praZ. —2. Prosperous; for- 
tunate: applied to persons. 

Auspicious chief! thy race in times to cume 
Sliall spread the coiiquest.s of imperial 

3. Favourable; kind; propitious; applied to 

persons or things. ‘Thy mis- 
tress.’ Shale. ‘ Auspicious Shale. - 

4. t Showing joy; hai>py. ‘ Withimavspinous 
and a dropping eye.’ Shak. 

Auspiciously (n-spi^shua-li), adv. in an 
auspicious manner; with favourable omens:, 
hapiuly; prosperously; favouraliiy; pro])!- 
tiously. 

I looked for ruin; and encrea,se of hfmour 
Meets me auspiciously. T. MiddlHon 

Auspiciousness (a-spi'shus-nesj, n. ’ibo 
state of being ausificious; a .state of fair 
ttroinisc ; prosperity. 

Auster (as ‘ter), n. fl. aust*:r, a dry soutiss 
■wind.] The south wind. ‘ Inizzly A a.s/cr.’ 
Thomson. 

Austere (a-steri), a. fL. auster us, Gr. aus- 
teros, harsh, from anO, hauo, to dry. 'i’ljo 
same root is seen in K. .verr.] 1. Sever*,*; 
harsli; rigid; rigorous; stern: aiqdicd to 
persons and things; us, an austere master; 
an austere lo(*k. 

Put v-'h,at chiefly *listiii;piis!iod the army of (''rrim- 
well from other armies was the auilcf'r iiujraiify, aud 
the fear of God which pervaded all raiihs, 

.V;tcaul 0*. 

2. Sour; har.slr, rough to the ta.stc: apjd"it;d 
to things; as, <.(Usiere fruit or wine. ‘Sloes 
austere.' Cowper. — Z. In the ftne arts, a 
term apiflied to a rigid rendering of wliat 
the artist conceives to l)e unadorned truth- 
fulness; severely and scrupulously tnitii- 
ful. 

Austerely (a-sterili), adv. In an austere 
manner; severely; rigidly; iiarshly, ‘ WJiat- 
ever hypocrites austerely talk of purity.’ 
Milton. 

Austereness (a-sterines), n. 1. ’j'he state or 
quality of being austere: (a) severity in 
maimers ; harshiiess ; austerity. ‘ ’llie mt- 
stereiiess of my life.’ Shak. (6) Boughness 
in taste. 

Austerity (a-stoM-ti), n. (I. amtarifas. 
See Ausa'ERE.'i Severity of manners or life; 
rigour; strictneiis; harsh discipline, ‘lligid 
looks of chaste austerity.' Milton. ‘The 
hypocrisy and austerity of the rharisc-eH of 
the Commonwealth.’ Macaulay. 

Cde.stine would not the holy ‘.uaoOn ia pomp 
and seciil.’ir business. He iirul (tetera.ined h* 

himself in all his wonted S( Htu'te and uuH'ry’-' , 

Jliluh'm. '■ 

Austin (ns‘tm), a. [Contr. for AugrAin.) 
Apptdlative of certain monastic fraterni- 
ties, especially certain canoms and fiiirs of 
the order of St. Augustin; as, J ustln friars. 
See Aunr.sTiN. 

Austl’al (nsTral), a. [L. auhtrali.-i, from 
ter, the ,^outh ’wiinl, or south.] Southern; 
lying or lieing in the south; a;% auxtrul lauds; 
austral ~ Av.stral juilr, in ihef, the 

pole of the magnetie needle which s-eck?, rhe 
north magnetic ]JoIe, or tiiat whii-h |>«» 
sesses dis.siuiilar magnetism to it-self: «jp- 
posed to boreal pole, or that w’hich points to 
the BOiith.— Austral signs, the six hi.st signs 
of thezodiac, or lln».se .south of the t.apjator. 
Australasian (as-tral-a'shl-an), a. jFiom 
Australasia, lit. s*)iitheni Asia, from uns« 
tval, southern (see Ar.sTKAi.), ami slsni.] 
delating or belonging to Am-fraiasia. 
Australasian (as- tnil-iV.shi-aui, a. A native 
of Australasia. 

Australian (as-teVli-an), a. (From Am- 
tralia, from L. a astral o'.', sourheru. fyee 
austral.] Pertainiirg to Australia. 
Australian (as-tra'li-an), n. A native or 
inimbitaiit of Australia, 

AustralioM ({is-trAli-oid), a. in cthn. per- 
taining to one of the group.s into whiid* the 
difl'erent races of man may !><■ classified, 
comprising the native racM' of Au.stralia, the 
Papuans, the indigumui.s non- Aryan inhaid- 
tants of central and .southern 'India, and 
certain other races. 

AustraliOid (as-triVli-oidh n. In ethn. an 
individual of the Australioid group. 
Australize (as‘tral-lz), v.i. To tend south- 
wariUy, or to the southera magnetic pide, 
as a magnet. 

These (magnets) do .septentrionateat one extouim,; 
and iiu.s'tyttlize at the other. Sir 7'. Frt-H uc, 

Austrian (;js‘tri-ini),u. (From Austria, a la- 
tinized nahie corre,spoiuling to Ocstcrreich, 
the 0. name of Austria, nieaning literally 
eastern reich or kingdom, calle*! rela- 
tively to the western ihtminions of Charle- 
magtie.] Pertaining to Austria. 

Austrian (qs'tri-an), a. A native of Austria, 
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Austrinet (as'trin), a, [L. amtrinus, from 
aitster, south.] South; southerly; south- 
ern. Bailey. 

Austromancy (as'tro-man-si), n. [From 
L. auster, the south wind, and Gr. manteia, 
divination.] Soothsaying, or prediction of 
future events, from observations of the 
winds. 

Autarcliyt (a'tar-ki), n. [Gr. autarchia— 
autos, self, and arche, government.] Abso- 
lute power; autocracy. 

A certain government called an azitarchy, of which 
he makes God the only judge. Milton. 

Auter,t n. Altar, Chaucer. 

Auter droit (a-tr-drwa), In laio Freiioh, 
another’s right, 

Auterfoits (a-tr-fwa), a. [Norm., same as 
Fr, autrefois, at another time.] A law 
French term introduced into the plea of 
former trial as a bar to a second prosecu- 
tion for the same — Auterfoits nc- 

quit, the plea of a former acquittal— A 
foits attaint, the idea of former attaint.— 
'Auterfoits convict, the plea of former con- 
viction. The pleas of auterfoits attaint and 
auterfoits convict were abolished by 7 and S 
Geo. IV. 

Auter- Vie (a-tr-ve), n. In law French, 
another’s life.— Tenant pour auter-vie, one 
who holds an estate by the life of another. 
Authentic (a-then'tik), a. [L. authenticus 
= Gr. authentikos, original, genuine, from 
atitlmites, one who does anything with his 
owi hand, the real author,] 1. Having 
authority; as, (a) genuine; being what it 
purports to be; valid; capable of being re- 
lied on; authoritative: opposed to fictitious 
' or counterfeit, or to unauthorized; as, an 
authentic report or register. ‘ J o ve’s authen- 
tic txe.' Milton. 

It were extreme partiality and injustice, the flat 
denial and overthrow of herself (Justice) to put her 
ciwn authentic sword into the hand of an unjust and 
wicked man. Milton. 

Specifically, in law, vested with all due for- 
malities; executed Ijy the proper authori- 
ties and legally attested; as, an authentic 
deed. (&) Of persons (authors of books), re- 
liable; trustworthy. ‘ Origen,amosta^^^/^e7i- 
f^c author in this point.’ Brevint. (c)t 
Having authority in a more general sense; 
of high rank or standing as an author. 

Men ought to fly all pedantisnis, and not rashly to 
use all words that are met with in every English 
writer, whether atttheniic or not. E. Phillips. 

2. In mmic, having an immediate relation 
to the key-note or tonic; in distinction from 
plarjal, having a corresponding relation to 
the fifth or dominant, in the octave below 
the key-note.— melodies, those j 
which have their principal notes lietween 
the key-note and its octave, in distinction 
from plagal melodies, which have their prin- 
cipal notes in the octave below the fifth of 
the Authentic moods ov the four 
moods introduced by St. Ambrose, in which 
the principal notes of the melodies are con- 
fined within the octave above the key-note, 
in distinction from the plagal moods or 
tones introduced by Gregory the Great, in 
which the principal notes of the melodies , 
are confined within the octave below the 
fifth of the Authentic cadence, the 

same as perfect cadence. See under Per- 
fect.— Aui/ieutic, Genuine. When applied 
to a written document or a book the former 
indicates that it is reliable as narrating real 
facts; the latter that w^e have it as it left 
its author’s hands; as, an authentic history, 
a genuine text Authentic is thus equiva- 
lent to trustworthy, reliable; genuine to un- 
adulterated. 

A j^enuine book is that which was written by the 
person whose name it bears ; ... an authentic book 
is that which relates matters of fact as they really 
happened. A book may be authentic without being 
j^ehuine, and £-en7(ine without being authentic. 

Bp. Watson. 

Authentic t (a-then'tik), n. An authentic or 
genuine document. '^ Authcntics and tran- 
scripts,’ Fuller. 

Authentical (a-then'tik-al), a. Same as 
Authentic, but less common. 

His testimony will be authentical. Beati. &• FI, 

AutHeEtically (a-then'tik-al-li), adv. In an 
authentic manner; with the requisite or 
genuine authority, ‘Not yet authentically 
decided.’ Sir T. Broivne. 

Autlieiiticalness (a-then’tik-al-nes), n. 

1. The quality of being authentic or trust- 
worthy; the quality of being of good autho- 
rity; authenticity. 

They did not at ail rely on the authenticalness 
thereof. Barroiv, 
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2. The quality of being genuine or what it 
purports to be; genuineness. 

N othing can be more pleasant than to see virtuosos 
about a cabinet of medals, descanting upon the value, 
rarity, and auihetiticalHess of the several pieces. 

Addison. 

[In both uses obsolete or obsolescent, authen- 
ticity having superseded it in the former use 
and genuineness in the latter.] 
AuLtheiiticate (a-then'ti-kat), v.t. pret. 
& pp. authenticated; ppr, authenticating, 

1. To render authentic; to give authority 
to by the proof, attestation, or foi-malities 
required by law, or sufficient to entitle to 
credit. 

The king serves only as a notary to aicthentzcaie 
the choice of judges. Bur he. 

2. To prove authentic; to detemiine as 
genuine. 

I have authenticated two portraits of that prince. 

Sir R. Walpole, 

Authenticate t (a-then'ti-kat), a. Authen- 
ticated, Earl of Monm-outh. 
Authentication ( a- then ' ti - ka " sh on ), n. 
The act of authenticating; the giving of 
authority by the necessary formalities. 
Authenticity (a-then-tis'i-ti). n. i. The 
quality of being authentic or true; the 
quality of being established by authority 
for truth and correctness ; as, the authen- 
ticity of Scriptures. 

We compare the narrative with the account of the 
times when it was composed, and are left satisfied with 
the authenticity of its leading ajiecdotes. Mihnan, 

2. Genuineness ; the quality of being genu- 
ine ; original. [Accurate writers now employ 
the word only in the former usage. See 
AUTHENTIC, Genuineness.] 

Anthenticly (a-then'tik-li), adv. Authen- 
tically. [Hare.] 

Anthenticness (q-then'tik-nes), n. Authen- 
ticity. ‘ The authenticness of that decree.’ 
Hammond. [Hare.] 

Authentics (a-then'tiks), n. In civil laiv, 
a Latin translation from the Greek of the 
novels or new constitutions of Justinian, 
made by an anonymous author: so called 
because the novels were translated entire 
to distinguish it from the epitome made 
by Julian. 

Author (a'thor), n. [L. auctor, improperly 
written also autar, author, from augeo, 
auctum, to increase, to produce, see Auc- 
tion.] 1. The beginner, former, or first 
mover of anything; he to whom it owes its 
origin; originator; creator; efficient cause: 
applied to persons; as, God is the author oi 
the universe. ‘The law, the author . . . 
whereof is God.’ Hooker. 

Thus King Latinus in the third degree 
Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. 

2. Cause : applied to things. [Hare.] 

That which is the strength of their amity shall prove 
the immediate author ot their variance. Shah. 

3. The original composer of a literary w’ork, 
as distinguished from a compiler, translator, 
or editor. 

An authorhas the choice of his own thoughts, which 
a translator has not. "Bryden. 

Most authors steal their works or buy; 

G<arth did not write his own Dispensary. Pope. 

4. In Scots law, one from whom a title to 
property is derived either by inheritance 
or otherwise, especially one from whom title 
is derived by purchase or otherwise than by 
way of descent. 

Author t (a'thor), v.t. 1. To occasion; to 
effect. ‘ Execrable slaughter .! what hand 
hath authored it?’ Beau, S FI.— 2. To 
I tell or declare. ‘More of him I dare not 
author.’ Massinger. [Hare.] 

Authoress (a'thor-es), n. A female author. 
Authorial (a-tho'ri-al), a. Pertaining to 
an author. ‘The authorial ‘we.” Hare. 
[Hare.] 

Authorism (a'thor-izm), n. Authorship; 
quality of an author. [Hare.] 
Authoritative (a-thor'i-ta-tiv), a. 1. Having 
due authority; having the sanction or weight 
of authority; exercising authority. ‘ Aiitho- 
rUative Barrow. 

Anselm was compelled to publish an authoiHlative 
edition oihis Monolo^'ufn, because so many copies of 
it were already in circulation, from notes of lectures. 

C. H Pearson. 

2. Having an air of authority; positive; per- 
emptory; dictatorial. ‘ The mock authori- 
tative manner of the one and the insipid 
mirth of the other.’ Swift 
Authoritatively (a-thor'i-ta-tiv-li), adv. 
In an authoritative manner; with a show of 
authority; with clue authority. 
Authoritativeness ( 3 . - thor ' i - ta - tiv *• nes ), 
71. 'Ihe quality of being authoritative ; an 
acting by authority ; authoritative appear- 
ance. 


Authority (a-thor'i-ti), n. [L. auctoritas, 
power, as of an author, producer, or legal 
source, warrant, evidence. See Author.] 

1. Legal power, or a right to command or 
to act, whether original or delegated ; as, 
the authority of a prince over subjects and 
of parents over children. 

If Ifiw, authority, and power deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shah, 

By what attiho7"ity doest thou these things, and who 
gave thee this atithority i Mark xi. 2 S. 

2. The power derived from opinion, respect, 
or esteem ; influence conferred by charac- 
ter, office, station, mental superiority, and 
the like ; credit ; as, the authority of age 
or example; a magistrate of great authority 
in the city. 

Trutli, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, . . . 
Whence true authority in men. Miltojt. 

5. f Power in a general sense, 

The corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. 

Shah. 

4. A person or persons or a body exercising 
power or command: generally in the plural; 
as, the civil and military authorities.—o. The 
outward marks of authority; especially, the 
expression of authority in the countenance. 

You have that in your countenance which I would 
fain call master. What’s that? Authority. Shtxk. 

6. That to which or one to whom an apjpeal 
or reference may be made in support of any 
opinion, action, or course of conduct; as, 

(a) testimony; witiie.ss; he avIio or that 
'which testifies. ‘And on that high atitho- 
rity had believed.’ Milton. 

Something I have heard of this, which I would be 
glad to find' by so sweet an axithority confirmed. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

(b) Weight of testimony; credibility; as, an 
historian of no authority. ''Authority of 
the Scriptures.’ Hooker, (c) An author 
having adequate knowledge of a subject; 
an author that may be relied on; a standard 
autlior; also, the writings of such an author, 
(d) In law, a precedent, decision of a court, 
official declaration, opinion, or saying worthy 
to be taken as a precedent, (e) Justification ; 
countenance; warrant. 

Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal thenrselves. Shah. 

Syn. Power, sway, rule, force, ascendency, 
control, influence. 

Authorizahle (a'thor-iz-a-bl), a. That may 
be authorized. ‘A censure authoHzdhle.’ 
lUmmond. 

Authorization (a'thor-iz-a"shon), n. The 
act of authorizing; the act of giving authority 
or legal po-wer; establishment by authority. 

‘ The authorizatio7i of laws,’ Motley. 
Authorize (a'thor-iz), v.t. pret. &pp. author- 
ized; ppr. authorizing. 1. To give authority, 
warrant, or legal power to; to give a right to 
act; to empower; as, to authorize commis- 
sioners to settle the boundary of the .state. 

2. To make legal; as, to authorize a marriage. 

3. To establish by authority, or by usage or 
public opinioiij to warrant; to sanction; as, 
an authorized idiom of language. 

All ^drtue lies in the power of denying our own 
desires where reason does not authorize them. 

■ Locke. 

The report of the commission was taken into immed- 
iate consideration by the estates. They resolved, with- 
out one dissentient voice, that the order sij^ned by 
William did not attthorize the slaughter of Glencoe. 

Macaulay. 

4. To warrant the trutli or correctness of. 
[Hare.] 

A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 

A lethorized hy 'har grandam. Shah. 

— To authorize one’s selj,^ to rely for au- 
thority. ‘ A uthorizing himself, for the most 
part, on other histories. ’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Authorless (a'thor-les), a. Without an. 
author. 

Authorlet (a'thor-let), n. A petty author. 
Blackwood's Mag. 

Authorling (a'thor-ling), 71. A petty author. 
Coleridge. 

Authorly (a'thor-li), a. Belonging to an 
author. ‘ He keeps liis own aidhoidy secrets.' 
Cowper. [Hare.] 

Authorship (a'thor-ship), 7i. 1. Tlie quality 
or state of being an author. 

If the formalists of this sort were erected into paten- 
tees with a sole commission of authorship, we should 
undoubtedly see such writing in our days as would 
either w'hoUy wean us from all books in General, or 
at least from all such as were the product of our own 
nation. Shafh-shury. 

2. The source from which a work proceeds; 
as, a work whose authorship is unknown. 
Authotype (a'tlio-tip), 71. A type or block 
containing a facsimile of an autograph, 
:. E. H. Knight 
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Autobiographer (a't(>bi-og"ra-fer). n.^ One | 
who writes an autobiography, that is, an j 
account of his own life. l 

Autobiographic, Autobiographical (a-to- 
bi'o-graf''ik;, a-to-l>i'( >-graf''ik*al), a. Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or containing auto- 
biography, 

AutobiographicallyCn-td-bi'o-graf'ik-al-li), 
add. In an autobiographical manner. 
AutobiographiSt ( it ' to - bi - og " ra - fist ), n. 
ii% Autohiographer. 

Autobiography (a't6-bi-og"ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
iiutofi, self, and E. Hography (which see). ] 
Eiography or memoirs of a person written 
by himself. 

Autocarpous, Autocarpiau (a-to-karipus, 
a-to-kiir'pt-an),ft. [Gr. aiitos^ self, rndkarpos, 
fruit. ] In bat aname given to fruits consisting 
of the pericarp, without any organ, such as 
the calyx, outwardly adhering. 
Autochronograph ( a - to - kron ^ o - graf ). n. 
[Gr. iirefix auto, self, and E. ehronograph 
(which see).] An instrument for the instan- 
taneous self-recording of time. E.H. Knight 
Autochthon (it-tok'thon), n. pi. Autoch- 
thones (fptok'thon-ez), [Gr. autochthon, 
one sprung from the soil, from autos, 
self, and chthon, the earth.] 1. One of the 
primitive inhabitants of a country ; a mem- 
ber of the race found in a country at the 
time of the earliest known settlement; an 
aboriginal inhabitant.— •2, That which is 
original to a particular country, or which 
had there its first origin. 

Autochthonal, Autochthonous (a-tok'- 
thon-al, a-tok'thon-us), a. Of or pertaining 
to autochthones; indigenous. 

Autochthonic (a-tok-thon'ik), a. In- 
digenous. 

Autoclave (a'to-klav), n. [Pr., from Gr. 
prefix atito, self, and L. clavis, a key.] A 
kind of stewpan the lid of which is kept 
close and steam-tight by the steam pro- 
ceeding from the contents of the pan. 
It is merely an application of Papin’s 
digester to culinary purposes. See Di- 
gester, 3. 

Autocracy (n^-tok'ra-si), n. [Gr. autokrateia, 
absolute power, from self, and kmtos, 
power.] 1. Absolute power of determining 
one's own actions; independent or self- 
derived power; sole right of self-govern- 
ment ; self-rule. ‘ Man’s will, that great seat 
of freedom, that, with a kind of autocracy 
and supremacy within itself, commands its 
o>vn actions.’ South. 

It (the divine will) moves, not by the external im- 
pulse or inclination of objects, but determines itself 
by an absolute autocracy. South. 

% Supreme, uncontrolled, or unlimited au- 
thority over others, invested in a single 
person; the government or power of an 
absolute monarch. 

At least from the days of Hildebrand the mind of 
Europe had become familiarized with the assertion 
of those claims which in their latent significance 
amounted to an absolute irresponsible autocracy. 

Milman. 

3. In med. rital or instinctive force; action 
of the vital principle, or of the instinctive 
powers, towards the preservation of the 
individual; the vital principle. Written 
also Autocrasy. 

Autocrat (Q/to-krat), 7i. [Gi\ autokrates, 
having full power; absolute. See Autoc- 
racy.] 1. An absolute prince or sovereign; 
a ruler or monarch who holds and exercises 
the powers of government by inherent right, 
not subject to restriction: a title assumed 
by the emperors of Russia. —2. One who is 
invested with or assumes unlimited autho- 
rity in any relation. ‘ The autocrat of the 
breakfast table.’ O. W. Holmes. 
Autocrater. t Same as Autocrator. 
Autocratic, Autocratical (a-to-krat'ik, 
a-to-kratfik-al), a. Pertaining to autocracy; 
absolute; holding independent and unlim- 
ited powers of government. 
Autocratically (a-to-krat'ik-al-li), adv. In 
an autocratic maimer. 

Autocrator (a-tok'ra-tor), n. [Gr. auto- 
kmtor, one having full or absolute power. 
See Autocracy. ] An autocrat; a dictator. 
Jeffrey. 

Autocratorical (irito-lcra-tor^ik-al), a. 
Pertaining to an autocrat or autocrator; 
supreme; absolute; as, autocratorical power. 
Bp. Pearson. [Rare. ] 

Autocratrice, Autocratrix (a-tokTa-tris, 
a-tok'ra-triks), n. A female sovereign, who 
is independent and alisolute : a title some- 
times given to the empresses of Russia. 
[Rare.] 

AutocratsMp (iiTo-krat-ship), n. The office 
of an autocrat. 


Auto da fe (ou'to da fa"), pi. Autos da 

f4 (Olivos da fa"). [Fg. See AUTO BE FE.] 
The Portuguese , term equivalent to tiie 
Spanish ftMto de/e (which see). 

Auto de fe (oiFto da fa"), n. pi. Autos de ; 
fe (ou'tfis da fa")- lit- act (in the ' 

sense of decree, judgment, sentence) of faith 
—auto~B. actum, an act, de, of, and/e=D. 
jiiles, faith.] 1. A judgment of the Spanish 
’inquisition. — 2. A public solemnity, for- 
merly held by the courts of the Inquisition 
in Spain and Portugal and their depen- 
dencies at the execution of heretics con- 
demned to death. Amid the tolling of bells 
the doomed were brought out from prison, 
barefoot, clad in a robe painted with 
hideous figures (called a sanhenito, Sp, sain- 
henito), with painted caps on their heads, 
and conducted in the midst of a procession 
of clergy and lay familiars of the IiKiiiisi- 
tion (many of the latter being men of the 
highest rank), 'with the flag of the institu- 
tion borne before them, their coffins, painted 
with terrible symbols, behind, and amid 
many other grisly accompaniments, to the 
church of the Dominicans, where, after a 
sermon on the true faith, they were deliv- | 
ered over to the secular power, by which 
they were shortly brought to the place of 
execution and burned to death. The king, 
or the highest official of the neighbourhood, 
generally lent the authority of his presence 
to the solemnity. The last auto de/e took 
place in the middle of the last century.-— 

3. A session of the Inquisition, 
Autodynamic ( ' to - di - nam " ik ), a. [ Gr. 
autos, self, and dynamikos, powerful] A 
word used in the name of a kind of ma- 
chine called autodynamic elevator, that is, 
a machine for raising water in which the 
weight of a falling column of water is made 
to raise a smaller column to a height above 
the source. JB. JET. Knight. 

Autogenealf (a-to-je'ne-al), a. [See 
Autogenous.] Self-begotten; autogenous, 
Waterhouse. 

Autogeneous (a-to-je'ne-us), a. Same as 
Autogenous. 

Autogenous (a-toj'en-us), a. [Gr. autos, self, 
and geniuio, to generate.] Self-produced ; 
self -generated; produced independently; 
specifically, in anat. developed from an in- 
dependent centre, as of ossification. 

The centrum and several of the apophyses of a 
vertebra are autogetious, while other apophyses are 
e.xogenous. Oiven. 

. — Autogenous or autogeneous soldering, the 
process of uniting pieces of metal Tiy the 
fusion of part of their own substance. 
Autograph (a'to-graf), n. [Gr. autos, self, 
and graphe, writing,] 1. A person’s own 
handwriting; an original maimseript or 
signature. -~2. A person’s own signature; 
the signature of some notable person. 
Autograph (a'to-graf), «. Written by one’s 
self; in one’s own handwriting. 

It appears from the auto,^ra^h letters of the 
regent, preserved in the French archives, . . . 
he found it quite impossible to obtain means of 
paying the troops even for the next month. 

D. JDavijton, 

Autographalt (a*tog'ra-fal), a. Autogra- 
phic. Bennet. 

Autographic, Autographical (a-to-graf ik, 
a-td-grafik-al), a. 1. Pertaining or relating 
to an autogi’aph, or one’s own handwriting; 
as, autographic authority; autographic evid- 
ence.— 2. Relating to or used in the pi'ocess 
of autography; as, autographic ink; auto- 
graphic paper.— 3. Self-recording; as, an 
autographie telegraph, an instrument for 
transmitting a telegraphic despatcli written 
in insulating ink upon a metallic paper and ' 
reproducing it with absolute exactness on 
another prepared paper. The instrument 
may be used for transmitting portraits. 
Autograjihy (a-tog'ra-fi), n. 1. That liranch 
of the science of diplomatics which treats 
of autographs,— 2. A person’s own hand- 
writing. Dr. Knox.—Z. A process in litho- 
graphy by which a wi'iting or drawing is 
transferred from paper to stone. 

Automatal (ii-tom'a-tal), a. Same as Auto- 
matic. [Rare.] 

Automatrh (a'to-math), n. [Gr. auio7nathes 
—autos, self, and mantham, mathem, to 
learn.] One who is self-taught. [Rare.] 
Automatic, Automatical (a-to-mat'ik, a- 
to-mat'ik-al), a. [See Automaton.] 1. Be- 
longing to an automaton; having the power 
of self-motion; self-acting; as, automatic 
machinery.— 2. Conducted or carried on by 
self-acting machinery. 

It is in our modern cotton and fla,x mills th.^t (rtdo- 
matte operations are displayed to most advantage. 

Ure. 
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3. Not voluntary; not depending (m the 
will; instinctive: applied to nnimal actioiis, 

T,ct me brieily noticu sfiiiie nf rnir otlu.'r 
actions. In the ;ict of swailowinu, which propody 
betfins at the- liuck of the tliro.it, Uie " swaljow ‘ l.iys 
hold of tilt* fund or the drink hr(i-p.p.t t'* it by the 
musdes of the inoutli and rarries thii down into the 
stomach. We are quite m.co!is*.i(<.i'. I't ii'. }>.i‘,s.i:;e 
thitlicr unless we have taken a l.iiqer morsel or 
something hotter or colder th.an onimary. This is 
an instance of purely autorfiatic actiou, 

/ir, Carfrntt'r. 

—Autoi'natic theory. Same as J utomaiism,'!. 
Automatism (a-tum'a-tizm)./!. 1. Automatic 
action. 

In considering the body^as the instrument of th.e 
mind I shall show yuu, lirst, the ia;v;c anioimt nf 
atdo?Kafis-m in the human bos.iy. I'r. Cn-fruOr, 

2. The doctrine that ttnimal- are a kind of 
automata, held .and maintained imnai espe- 
cially by Descfirtes. 

Automatist (a-tom’a-tist ), n. 1, Onei,\}ju 
makes aut<mitita.~2. Gnu who believes in 
autonifitisin. 

Automaton(a-toin’a-toti), n. ]j 1. Automata, 
Automatons (a-toni’a-ta, a-tom 'a-toijy.p 
[Gr, avtouiutos, acting of one’s own will, 
self-moving— ddbw, sedf, and to strive 
.after to move.] 1. Ihat wiiieh i.- self mov- 
ing or lias the power of ;-.]m]]it.inoou.- mo\o. 
ment. bSo great and adiniralde an nutmiut- 
ton. astlie wui'bl.’ Boyle. .'^j)ueilie.aliy--*J A 
self-acdingmaelime, oronewhidi isaelnulrd 
in such a' manner as to carry on for soiue 
time certain movements without the aid of 
e.xtornal impulse. In this respeid clocks and 
watches, with a va.st niimhur of machines 
ernplttyedin cotton, silk, andother factories, 
may be denoiniuated automatons; hut the 
term more specif ieaily denote.san apparulu-j 
in which the puriiosely-concealed power i.s 
made to imitate tlie arbitrary or voluiitm'y 
motions of living lieing.s, .such ns imas, 
hor.ses, birds, fishes, Ac. 

Is mrin an . . . Well, nf cour-ic, ir.,sft 

is a seif -moving being, and in titat hoxwe be is rat 
autcona/OH, But t!;e \\ord k, h-, ws il, 

h<i.s dift'erent ‘.ignjlk.'Uion. It: muar.s a struftture 
which moves by a mechanism, and which c:cs only 
move in a certain way, Dr. Car/eitfcr, 

—Automaton balance, a machine iav vveiglio 
ing planchets and coin, and sorting the 
pieces automatically, according to weight. 
Automatoust (a-toin'a-tn.s), «. ' Antomuiic. 

Clocks or autconatous erg, -ms wliwreLy ’.Vi* tu t;;j* 
guish of time, have no munhou in ancient vvrjtor ’. 

Automobile (ii'td-mo-hil), n. [Gr. autis, 
self, L. uiohiUs, mobile.] A rnotor-car ur 
vehicle of similar kind. 
Automollte(:i-tuin'o-nt), n. [Gr, ffufomolns, 
a deserter; reason for name donhiftil.] A 
name sometimes given to gahnite. Bee 
Gahnixe. 

Automorphic (a-tO-morifik). a. [Gr. 
self, and morphr, form.] Framt'd, or con- 
ceived after the pattern or foraiMf one’.-, If. 

The conception v.dijdi one fV'Cii'.'s o? 
mind is inevitably more or Icbs .'tfrer the p.Ulfrii of 
his own mind—ss autofnorrhiir, .'ts.d in pro; orskm .js 
the mind of winch he has t-o loime ;i i.-raj.-epf!. n 
diiTersfrom his own, his au(mm>rpki£ interpretatKfti 
is likely to be wide of the truth. H. Spencer. 

Autonomian (a-to-no'mi-an), a. Pertaining 
to autonomy. 

Autonomic (ii-td-nom'ik l a. Relating io 
autonomy; having the iiowcrcd helf-govern- 
ment; autonomuurs. 

Autonomous (a-ton'<t-mu:s), a. [Gr. n ntouo- 
mas. See below.] Independent in govtun- 
ment; having the right of self-go verinneiii. 
Autonomy (a-ton'o-mi),/o jGr, (Uitonhuiia, 
from autos, .self, and iiomos, law, rule.] 

1. The power or right of rself-government, 
wliether in a province or (dty which elects 
its own magistrates and imvkes its own 
laws, or in aii individual wlnt lives accord- 
ing to his own will. 

There was nothing in the treaty id Addannpie 
that really interfered with the autonomy uf the t'hr- 
cabsians, /.n.'ham. 

2. In the philosophy of Kant, the sover- 
eignty of reason in the .sphere of uioriiis. 

Autophagi (a-tofa-ji), n. pi [Gr. uatm. 
self, ami phagu, tn eat.J Ifird'i which have 
the power of feeding themselves as soon as 
they are hatched. 

Autophoby f|i-toro-bi), n. [Gr. autos, self, 
and phuhos, fear.] Fear of one's self; feart-f 
being egotistical Hare. [Rare.] 
AutophOll fa’to-fon), n. [Gr. autus. self, and 
phonr, .sound,] A banvl-organ, the tum.s 
of whicli are produced by perforated sheets 
of mill-board. K H. Knight. 

Autopisty (.;i'td-pis-ti), n. [Gr. autos, self, 
and pistis, faith.] Internal worthiness of 
belief; the quality of credibility existing in 
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a statement itself inclependent of external , 
evidence or corrobation. [Rare.] i 

Autoplasty (a't5-plas-ti),?i. [Gr. autos, self, j 
and plassil, to form.] In surg. a term for ! 
an operation by wliicli lesions, accompanied j 
with loss of substance, are repaired by 
means of healthy parts taken from their 
neighbourhood and made to supply the de- 
hciency. 

Autopsia (a-top'si-a), n. [Gr. , from autos, 
self, and opsis, sight.] Personal observa- 
tion. 

It is no sm.nll undertaking- for a man ... to begin 
a natural history from his own tzutofisia. 

Gilbert White. 

Autopsic, Autopsical (a-top'sik, a-top'sik- 
al), a. as Autoptic. [Rare.] 

Autopsy (a/ top-si), n. [See AUTOPSIA.] 

1. Personal observation; ocular view. ‘Au- 
topsy convinceth us that it hath this use.' 
JLay.—'2. In Died, post-mortem examination; 
inspection of the body after death to dis- 
cover the cause and seat of the disease of 
which the person died. ‘The autopsy re- 
vealed nothing. ’ Latham. 

Autoptic, Autoptical (a-top'tik, a-top'tik- 
al), a. Seen with one’s own eyes; relating to 
or based on autopsy or personal observation; 
as, autoptic evidence. ‘Evinced by autop- 
tical e.xperience.’ Evelyn. 

Aut optically (a-top'tik-al-li),ftdu By means 
of ocular view or one’s own observation. 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of 
Aristotle ; but the telescope hath mitoptically con- 
futed it, Glanvilte. 

Autort (a'tor), n. [See Authoe.] A first 
beginner or cause; an author. 

The serpent aiitor\y 3 .s. Eve did proceed; 

Adam not autor, auctor was indeed. Vicars. 

Autoschediastical ( a'to-ske-di-as '' tik-al), 
a. [Gr. prefix auto, and schediastilcos, off- 
hand, hastily.] Slight; hasty; not fully con- 
sidered, Dean Martin. [Rare.] 
Autositarii (a'to-si-ta"ri-i), [Gr. autos, 

self, and sitos, nourishment.] An order of 
double monsters, in which two equally de- 
veloped individuals are joined, as by the 
umbilicus. The Siamese twins are a well- 
known example. 

Autotheism (a-to-the'izm), n. [Gr. prefix 
auto, self, and theos, God.] The doctrine of 
the self-existence of God, [Rare.] 
Autotype (a'to-tip), 7i. [Gr. prefix auto, and 
typos, a stamp.] 1. A photographic process 
resembling heliotype (which see).— 2. A pic- 
ture produced by the process. 
Autotypography (a'td-ti-pog"ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
prefix auto, self, and E, typography.] A pro- 
cess resembling nature-printing, by which 
drawings are impressed on a metal plate, 
from which copies may he taken for print- 
ing. 

Autumn (a-'tum), n. [L, autumnus, con- 
tracted tovauctumnus, the season of i ncrease, 
from augeo, auctum, to increase.] The third 
season of the year, or the season between 
summer and winter. Astronomically it be- 
gins at the autumnal equinox, when the sun 
enters Libra, 23d September, and ends at 
the winter solstice, 21st December, when 
the sun enters Capricorn; but in popular 
language autumn is generally regarded as 
comprising August, September, and October. 
Used figuratively to denote a period of abate- 
ment or decline. 

Dr, Preston was now entering into the autumn of 
the duke’s favour. Fuller. 

Autumnal (.a-tiim''nal), a. 1. Belonging to 
autumn; produced or gathered in autumn; , 
as, autumnal fruits. — 2. Belonging to a 
period corresponding to autumn in the year: 
hence, past the middle stage of life. ‘ An 
autumnal matron. * Hawthorne. —AiUumnal 
> equinox, the time when the sun crosses the 
equator as he proceeds southward. This 
happens about the 22d of September. See 
EqhiKOX. —Autumnal signs, the signs Libra, 
Scorpio, anti Sagittarius, through which the 
sun passes during the autumn. 

Autumnal (a-tura'nal), n. A plant that 
flower.s in autumn. 

Autumnity (a-tum'ni-ti), n. The season of 
autumn. ‘Draughts of sweet autumnity.* 
JBp. Ball, [Rare.] 

Auturgy (a'tcT-ji), n. [Gr. autos, self, and 
ergon, a work. ] W ork with one’s own hands. 
[Rare.] 

Auxesis (aks-e'sis),?i. [Gr. auxesis, increase.] 
In rhet. a figure by which anything is mag- 
nified too much; the use of a more unusual 
and high-sounding word for the ordinary 
and pi-oper w'ord. 

Auxetic (aks-et'ik),a;. Pertaining tn auxesis; 
amplifying; imu’easing. ‘ I'he a uxetie power 
of the preposition.’ Jjr. Hutchinson. 


ch, chain; 


Auxiliart 6xg-zilT-6r), n. An auxiliary. 
Auxiliar t ( 5 Xg-zilT-er), a. Same as Auxiliary. 
Auxiliarly (ag-ziTi-ar-li),,ady. By means of 
aid or help. Coleridge. 

Auxiliar3( (ag-ziPi-a-ri), a. [L. auxiliaris, 
from aiixilium, aid, from augeo, to increase, 
whence also awciion, augment, autimvn,&c.\ 
Helping; aiding; assisting; subsidiary; con- 
ferring aid or support by joint exertion, 
influence, or use; as, auxiHary troops.— 
Auxiliary quantity , in 7nath. a quantity in- 
troduced to simplify or facilitate an oper- 
ation, as may be done in equations or trigo- 
nometry. — Auxiliai'y scales, in music, the 
six keys or scales, consisting of any key 
major, with its relative minor, and the at- 
tendant keys of Qaol\.— Auxiliary verb, a 
verb that assists in the conjugation of other 
verbs. See the noun. 

Auxiliary (ag-zil'i-a-ri), n. 1. A helper; an 
assistant; a confederate in some action, en- 
terprise, or undertaking; specifically (i)2,), 
foreign troops in the service of a nation at 
war. —2. In gram, a verb which helps to 
form the moods and tenses of other verbs ; 
as, ham, he, may, can, do, must, shall, and 
'will, in English. —3. In math, an auxiliary 
quantity. See under the adjective. 
Auxiliatoryt (ag-zilT-a-to-ri), n. Help; aid. 

There were no such rtwjrzVwifiPWJ’ within the walls. 

Dr. Ji. Watsan. 

Auxiliatoryt (ag-zil'i-a-to-ri), a. Helping; 
aiding. ‘ Masses both auxiliatory and ex- 
piatory. ’ Sir E. Sandys. 

Auxometer (aks-onPet-er), n. [Gr. auxo, to 
increase, and metron, a measure.] An instru- 
ment to measure the magnifying powers of 
an optical apparatus. 

Ava’ (a-vfj,'), adw. Of all; at all, [Scotch.] 
Ava (ii'va), 71. The native name of a South 
Sea Island fermented drink, made from the 
seeds of the Macropiper methysticum. See 
Macropipee. 

Avadavat (a-vfi-dav'at), n. An East Indian 
bird, much kept by the natives in cages on 
account of its pretty plumage. 

Avail (a-val'), v.t. [From O. Fr. valey, mleir, 
to be worth, from L. valeo, to be strong, to 
be worth, wdth prefix a for L. ad.] 1. To 
he for the advantage of; to assist or profit; 
to effect the object of; as, what will skill 
avail us against numbers? ‘Yet all this 
availeth me nothing.' Est. v. 1‘3,— To avail 
one's self of, to turn to one’s profit or advan- 
tage; to take advantage of; as, let him avail 
hi7nself of his license. 

Then shall they seek t’ avail themselves names, 
Places and titles. Milton. 

—To aijatZ owe’s t to avail one’s self of. 

And my peculiar profit persuaded me, sometimes, 
to avail myself by their folly. Sanford. 

2. t To promote; to prosper; to assist: said 
of things. 

Meantime he voyaged to explore the will 

Of Jove on high Dodona’s holy hill, I 

What means might best his safe return avail. Pope. 

3. To make aware; to convince; to persuade. 
[United States.] 

Unless . . . somethin’ turns up I am not aiyiri&o? of. 

Haliburton. 

The Irish member from Kilmany, and him from 
Kilmore, when he brags there never was a murder 
in either, don’t expect the English to believe it, for 
he is availed they know better, but the brag pleases 
the patriots to home. Halibzirtoiz. 

Avail (a-vaT), v.i. To be of use or advan- 
i tage ; to answer a purpose ; to have strength, 
force, or efficacy sufficient to accomplish an 
object; as, strength without judgment will 
rarely avail; the plea in bar must avail, that 
is, be sufficient, to defeat the suit; medicines 
will not avail to check the disease. 

The prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 

Jam. V. i6. 

Avail (a-valO, u. [IsTorm. Fr. availe, profit, 
advantage. See the verb.] 1. Profit; ad- 
vantage tending to promote success; benefit; 
efficacy: now chiefly used in such phrases as, 
of little avail; of much avail (in sentences 
of negative import; as, I doubt whether it 
will be of 7nueh avail); of no avail. ‘ The 
avail of a death-bed repentance.’ Jer. Tay- 
lor.— % pi. Profits or proceeds; as, the avails 
of a sale by auction. [Rare.]— ALwa'Z of mar- 
riage, in to, a sum payable to the superior 
by the heir of a deceased ward vassal on his 
becoming marriageable.— S yn. Use, benefit, 
utility, profit, service. 

Avail t (a-valO, v.t. See Avale. 
Availability (a- val'a-biFT-ti), n. Available- 
ness; the state of being suitable for the ac- 
complishment of a given purpose ; capability 
of being used or taken advantage of. 

Availability, not nief it or qualifications, is the only 
requisite to secure a nomination. Bartlett. 


Available (a-val'a-bl), a. l. Profitable; ad- 
vantageous; having efficacy. 

The claim to renuineration founded on the posses- 
sion of food, available for the maintenance of labour- 
ers, is of another kind; remuneration for al >stinence. 
not for labour. f.S.Miil. 

2. Having sufficient power, force, or efficacy 
for the object; valid. 

Laws are available by consent. Hooker. 

3. Capable of being used; attainalfie; acces- 
sible; as, his resources were not available 
to him. 

The whole army is called 700,000 men, but of thes« 
only 80,000 can be reckoned available. Bronirham. 

Availableness (a-val'a-hl-nes), w. 1 . state 
of being available; capability of being used; 
power or efficacy in promoting an end in 
view. ‘The efficacy, or available ness, or 
suitableness of these (means) to the end.’ 
Sir M. Hale. — 2. Competent power; legal 
force; validity; as, the availableness of a 
title. 

Availably (a-vaPa-bli), adv. In an available 
manner; so as to be used with efficacy; 
profitably; advantageously; validly; efilca- 
cioiisly. 

Availnieiit (a-vaPment), n. Profit; efficacy; 
successful issue. Bailey. [Rare.] 
Avalanche (av'a-lansh), n. [Fr. avalanche, 
from avalcr, to descend, fall. See Avale.] 

A vast body of snow, or snow and ice, earth, 
&c., sliding down a mountain, or falling 
down a precipice. 

Arouad his (Mont Blanc’s) waist are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand, 

But ere it ftdl, that thundering ball 
Must pause at my command. Byron. 

Avale t (a-valO, v. t. [Fr. avaU7', to descend, 
to let down, to swallow, L.L. avalm'e, aval- 
lare—L. ad, to, and vallis, a valley; comp. 
amount, that is, L. ad 7nonte7n, to the hill.] 

1. To let down; to lower, as a sail; to cause 
to descend. ‘ Hath his saile avaled.’ Gower. 

‘ Exalted Phoebus ’gan avale his weary wain.’ 
Spe7iser.—2. To make low or abject; to 
depress. 

Avale t (a-vaP), v. i. To fall, as rain, or the 
tide; to descend; to dismount. 

They . . . from their sweaty coursers did avale. 

Spenser. 

Avance,t 'o.t. ori. To advance; to profit. 
Chauee7\ 

Avantt (a-vfintO* n. [Abbrev. for ava^itr 
guard (which see).] The front of an army; 
the van. 

Avantage,! n. [O.Fr. ] Advantage; con- 
venience ; profit . — To do7i Jm avanitage, to 
; suit his convenience. Chaucer. 

Avant- courier (a-van-ko-rer), n. [Fr. — 
mant, before, and courier. See Avant- 
GEARE.] a person despatched before an- 
other person or a company, to give notice of 
their approach. 

Avant - fosse (a-vafi-f os), n. [Fr, — avaiit, 
before, in front, and fosse, a ditch, a fosse.] 
In fort, the ditch of the counterscarp next 
to the country. It is dug at the foot of the 
glacis. 

Avant-guard (a-vafi-gard), ? 1 . [Fr. avant- 
garde, compounded of avant, before (from 
L. ab, from, and ante, before), and garde, 
guard. See Vanguaee.] The van or ad- 
vanced body of an army. 

Avanturine, Aventurme (a-van'tu-rin, a- 
veiiTu-rin), [Ph'. chance.] 1. A 

brilliant variety of glass or artificial gem 
made by heating pounded glass, oxide of 
copper, and oxide of iron. This compound 
was discovered accidentally {par aventwre} 
by a quantity of brass-filings falling into a 
pot of melted glass, hence the name.— 2. A 
variety of quartz rock containing spangles 
of mica or quartz. 

Avanturine, Aventurine (a-vanafi-rin, a- 
ven'tu-rin), a. Spangled or sparkling, as if 
with avanturine; as, ava7iturine quartz or 
felspar,— A navittrrwie or aventurbia glaze, 
a glaze for porcelain. It is brownish, with 
crystalline lainince of a golden lustre. 
Avarice (av’a-ris), n. [L. avaritia, from 
awTO.9, greedy, from ai^eo, to covet.] An 
inordinate desire of gaining and possessing 
wealth; covetousness; cupidity; greediness, 
or insatiable desire of gain. 

So for a good old-gentleinanly vice 
I think I must take up with avarice. Byron. 

Avaricious (av-a-ri'shus), a. Characterized 
by avarice; greedy of gain; immoderately 
desirous of accuimilatihg property; covet- 
ous, ‘ Luxurious, anaric tons, false, deceit- 
ful.’ Shak. 

Avariciously (av-a-ri'shus-li), adv. In an, 
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avaricious manner; with inordinate desire I 
of gaming wealth; covetously. 

Each is contented with his cnvn possessions, nor 
avctricioitsly endeavours to heap up more than is 
necessary for his own subsistence. Goldsmith, 

Avariciousness (av-a-ri'shu,s-nes), n. The 
<iuality of ])t)ing avaricious; insatiahle or 
inordinate passion for property, 

AvarouSjt a, [I^. avams, greedy.] Covet- 
ous. ‘ The erle avarous.’ Piers Plowmmi. 
Avast (a-viistO, exdani. [From D. hand vast, 
liold fast, stop, hoiid being contr. into a as 
our have often is.] Xaut the order to stop, 
hold, cease, or stay in any operation: some- 
times nsed colloquially, 

A-Vixsi hailing ! Don't you know me, mother Part- 
lettV ‘ Cumberltxnd. 

-A vast limvmgimi'ut,\ the cry to arrest the 
cap.stan when nippers are jammed, or any 
other impediment occurs in heaving the 
cable. 

Avatar, Avatara (av-a-tar', av-a-tii'ra), n. 
[Skr. avatara, from ava, doAvn, and root tri, 
to go, or pass beyond.] 1. A descent, or the 
act of descemling from heaven: particularly 
applied to the incarnations of the Hindu 
deities, or their ai)pearance in some mani- 
fest shape upon earth. —2. An incarnate form. 
Avauncementt (a-vans'ment), ■??,. Advance- 
ment. ' The avaunceme/it of the holy 
church.’ Bale. 

Avaunt (a-vantO, interj. [Fr. avant, en 
(mint, forward, march!-- from L. ah ante. 
See Avant-guard.] Begone; depart; an ex- 
clamation of contempt or abhorrence. 

Avctnxii, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! Shak. 

Avaunt t (a-vimto, n. Dismissal. 

After thi.*} process 

To give her the avaunt! it is a pity 
Would move a monster. Shak. 

,Avauntt(a-vant'),y.i. To advance. *AvaunU 
mg in great bravery.’ Spenser. 

Avaunt, t adv. Forward.’ 

And with that word came Drede avaimt. Chaucer, 

Avaunt t (a-vaiit'), 'v.t. and i. [Prefix a, and 
vaiuit (which see).] To vaunt; to boast. 
‘Let now the papists avaunt themselves.’ 
Cranmer. 

Avaunt t (a-v?intO, n. A boast ; a vaunt. 
Avauntance,t Avauntry,t n. Boasting. 
Avaunten,t v.t. To vaunt. Chaucer. 

Ave (a've), inierj. [Imper. of L. aveo, to be 
of good cheer, to be in good health: used as 
a form of salutation.] Hail! farewell! God 
bless you 1 

And 'Ave, Ave, Ave' said, 

‘ Adieu, adieu ’ for evermore. Tennyson. 

Ave (iVve), n. [See Aye, interj. ] 1. An ave- 
mary. 

Nine hundred paternosters every day, 

And thrice nine hundred aves she was wont to Siiy, 
Spenser. 

2. A salutation. ‘ Q-’Iieir loud applause and 
aves vehement.’ Shak. 

Avel (av'el), n. [Apparently for agel, from 
A. Sax, egla, egle, beard of corn, by change 
of g into v, as in E, hough, Dan. hov, E. wave, 
A. Sax. wceg, Icel. migr, E, levin, A. Sax. Uge, 
hame, Ac.] ’I'he awn <it beard of barley. 
Aveler (aVel-er), u. A machine for removing 
the avels or awns of barley from the grain; 
a hummeller. E. H. Knight 
Avell-i (a- vel'), v. t [L, a vello, to pull away. ] To 
pull uAvay. Sir T. Browm, 

Avellaue (a-veTan), a. In 
her, a term applied to a 
cross whose quarters re- 
semble a filbert nut (the 
fruit of Corglus Avel- 
lana), as in the annexe<l 
ligure. Crosses of this 
form when placed on the 
uiondes of kings or em- 
perors are ensigns of sov- 
ereignty. 

Ave-Mary, Ave-Maria (a/ve-ma-ri, h've- 
ma-re'a), n. [From the first words of Gabriel’s 
salutation to the Virgin IMary; L. ave, hail. 
See Aye.] 1. An invocation to the Virgin 
!JIary; a formula of devotion in the Homan 
Catholic Church, chaplets and rosaries be- 
ing divided into a certain number of ave- 
niaries and paternosters. — 2, In If, Cath. 
countries, a particular time of the day, as, 
in Italy, about half an hour after sunset 
and also at early dawn, %vlien the bells ring 
and the people repeat the ave-mary. 

Aveua (a-ve'na), n. [T.., oat.s.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Ca*nniine;e, characterized 
by having large inembranou.s outer glumes, 
and the inner glumes terminating in along, 
bent, and tudsted awn. The species are 
natives of temperate and cold regions. 
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Several species are natives of Britain, some 
being worthless weeds, others useful pasture 
plants, but by far the most importan t sp ecics 
is A. sativa, the cultivated oat. Bee Oat. 
Avenaceous (av-e-na'slms), a. [L, avena- 
ceus, from arena, oats.] Belonging to or 
partaking of the nature of oats, 

Avenage (av'en-aj), n. [From L. avcna , oats. ] 
In old law, a certain quantity of oats paid 
by a tenant to a landlord in lieu of rent or 
other duty, 

Avenary (av'en-a-ri), n. [L.L. avenarius, 
from L. avena, oats.] Same as Avener. 
Avenauatjt a. [Fr, avenant, comely— pre- 
fix a, and venir, to come; comp. E. comely, 
hecoming.} Becoming; well-looking. 

Clere browne she was, and thereto bright 
Of face and body avenaunt. Chaucer. 

Avener, t Avenort (av'en-er, av'eti-oi*), n, I 
[Norm. Fr., from L. arc'ua, outs.] l\\ feudal 
la w, an officer of the king’s table whose duty 
was to provide oats. 

Avenge (a-venj'), v.t pret. & pp. avenged; 
ppr. avenging. [O.Fr. avengier, vengier, Fr. 
venger, L. vindicare, to avenge.] 1. To vin- 
dicate by inflicting pain or evil on the 
wrong-doer; to deal punishment or execute 
vengeance for injuiy done to: with a person 
as object. 

Avenge me of mine adversary. Luke .vviii. 3. 

Avenpe, 0 Lord, thy slaughter'd saints, whose liones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold. Milton. 

2. To take satisfaction for, by pain or pun- 
ishment inflicted on the injuring party; to 
deal punishment on account of: with a 
thing as object, ‘Till Ciesar’s three and 
thirty wounds be well avenged.' Shak. 

He will avenpe the blood of his servant.s. 

Dent, xxsii. 43. 

I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped 
from their scabbards to avene^ even a look that 
threatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry 
is gone. Eurhe. 

3. t To take revenge on; to treat or deal 
with revengefully. 

Thou Shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people. Lev.' .xix, iS. 

—Avenge, Revenge, In modern usage avenge 
is generally restricted to the taking of just 
punishment, and revenge to the infliction 
of pain or evil to gratify resentful or mali- 
cious feelings. See Heyenge. 

Avenge (a-venj'), v. i. To execute vengeance ; 
to inflict pain or injury on a wrong-doer in 
return for his wrong-doing. 

Only pity fitly can chastise ; 

Hate but avenpes. E. B, Browninfr. 

Avenge t (a-venj'), n. Revenge. ‘That 
rtreuye by you decreed.’ Spenser. 
Avengeancet (a-venj'ans), n. Punishment; 
vengeance. ‘ Fear .signal a vengeance. ’ Ph Hips. 
Avengeful t ( a-venj 'ful), a. Revengeful. 
Spenser. 

Avengement (a-venj'ment), n. The act of 
avenging; vengeance; punishment; satisfac- 
tion taken. ‘ God’s avengement of his re- 
pulse at Hull,’ Milton. 

Avenger (a-venj'er), n. One who avenges or 
vindicates; a vindicator; a revenger. 

The Lord is the avenv;er of all such, i Thes, iv. 6. 

Avengeress (a-vehj’er-es), n. A female 
avenger. ‘That cruel queen avengeress.’ 
Spenser. [Rare.] 

Avenor. Bee Avener. 

Avens (av'enz), n. The popular name of the 
plants belonging to the geim.s Geiim. Com- 
mon avens, or lierb-bemiet, is (r. vrbanvm, 
and water-avens is G. rivale. :Hountnin- 
avensisaspeciesof Dryas, the D. octopetala. 
Aventaile, Aventayle(av'en-tra),w. [Norm. 
Fr. aventaille, Fr. ventail, the front of the 
vizor, from L. ventus, the wind, j The mov- 
able front of the helmet, through which the. 
warrior breathed; a ventail (which see). 

He lifted his barred aventay/e 

To hail the monk of St. Mary’s aisle. Sir JP. Scott. 

Aventine (av'en-tin), a. Pertaining to Mans 
Aventinus, one of the seven hills on which 
Rome stood. 

Aventine (av’en-tin), n. [From the mount 
in Rome.] A post of defence or safety. 
[Poetical.] 

Into the castle’s tower, 

That only Aventine that now is left us. Beau. & FI. 

Aventre,t v,t [It. avefitare, to throw a 
spear.] To throw, as a spear or dart: a 
word peculiar to Spenser. 

; _ Her mortal spear 

She mightily towards one, 

And down hint smote. S/’enser 

Aventuret (a-ven'tur), ?i. [Fr. aveninrr, ad- 
venture, chance, accident] In old law. a 
mischance causing a person’s death with- 
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out felony, as )>y drowning or fulling from 
a house. 

Aventurine, n. and a. See Avantuuine. 
Avenue (av'e-nu), n. [Fr., from arniir, to 
come or go to; L. advenio tocftmeto- ad, 
to, and veiiio, to come.] '1. A pa.s;-age; a 
way or opening for entrance into a, place; 
any oxjcnmg or passage by which a thing i.s 
or may be introduced. 

Good "iiards were set up .'ll oil the o': omt'': of the 
city, to keep ai! people noui i.-;*, Clamnii-n. 

2, An alley or wadk in a, garden, usually 
planted on each side wilh tree'-.— ;;. A wide, 
street; as, the Fifth Avcuur In New York, -- 

4. Fig. meains of accessor altainmeiit. 

Tliere are no avenues to the pnbii ; ; e! dee 'j-f.-ied 
for talent, ’a, . h sni. 

Aver (a-ver'), v.t. pret. A }>p. amrrrd; ppr. 
aven‘i/ig.\h'i\averf>r; L. L.adveran:-- Lud.to, 
veru.s, true.] 1,'To aflirni with coniidonce; 
to declare in a jmsitiveor iM-'rompiory iiian- 
ner, us in confidence of assf.-niiiu ih" tnuh. 
2. In law, to avoiudi or verif.t; to oiler to 
vt rify. Bee A VKliME.NT, - s’! N. 'i < » do. lai o, 
assert, affirm, avouch, proto.-t, itA-vxiyalo. 
Aver (jVver), n. 1,< >. l''r. u rcr, frotti u voir, n ver, 
to have, from L hatwrr, to have; '^c, ao’cr, 
a wurk-li(»rse. j A work-beast, whef her huv.-.n 
or ox, ] [Did and provincial Englhsh. | 
Average (av‘er-aj), n. 1 There scorn to he 
two words in English wifh this form. I'he 
present is to lie refemal to Fr, a rarity ft. 
and Pg, avaria, Hx>.(iveria, D, haverij, H, 
hararit, hararei, havervi, hii/fni, Dan, ha- 
ver i, damage sustained hy guods at sea, 
average in the commercial sense, timugli its 
termiiiai syllable appears to lutve heeit Imr- 
rowed from the other word treated iu a 
succeeding article. Jrarh, havarir, A'o., 
have been "sometimes derived from the 
haven or haf, the sea, but the term seein.s 
rather to have original d on the nliores of 
the Mediterranean, ami to be derived in-, 
Dozy ami YVedgwood think) from Ar. owdr, 
ar.d'r, defect, flaw. Bkeat tliinks, lumo.ver, 
that the L.L. averagruw (see Average be- 
low) is sutfieient to explain all the meanings, 
signifying originally the carriage of goods by 
aieria or draught-cattle, then a charge for 
carriage, and lastly a coiitribution towards 
loss of things carried.] 1, In vum. and mari- 
time tou?,(«)acontri])ution falling to bo nmdc 
by the owner.? of a ship's freight ami cargo, 
in proportion to tlieir several interoais, to 
make good a loss that has Ijoen sustained or 
an expense incurred for the general .safety 
of the slnjiand cargo. Thus, when for the 
safety of a ship in distre.ss any (lest, ruction 
of property is incurred, either by cntiing 
away the masts, throwing goods overboard, 
or other means, all persons who have goods 
on board or property in the .‘•hip (or the in- 
.surers) contribute to the loss according to 
their average, that i.s, according to the prto 
porfcionute value of the gotal.-^ of each on 
board. Calltul also, and mole specifically. 
General A verage. (h) A loss 1 w the .sum paiil 
on ficc<tunt of' a loss (such as that t,if an 
anehor) when the general safety is not in 
question, and %vhifdi falls on the lOvnerof 
the particular property lost, Failed more 
specifically Particular A rerage. (VfX small 
charge paid by the nmstcr on account of the 
ship and cargo, .such as pilotau'e, towage, 
Ac, Galled nn tre specifically i Xtty A vt rage, 
(d) A small duty ]>ayable Iw the shiiiptis of 
goods to the master of the .«hip, <iver and 
al)ove the freight, for his eare of the gijod.s. 
Hence the exj ression in bills of lading, 
‘paying so much freight, with primage and 
average accustomed, ’—2. .4 sum or quantity, 
intermediate to a number of dd'davut sums 
or quantities; a mean pnjporfiuu; thus, if 
four persons lose re.<pectively UA klO, 
and, £15, the average loss by the hair is Ls 
Hence— 3, .Any medial lunount, c.stimate, nr 
general statement buscil on a comparison 
of a number of diverse specific taisus; a 
medium. ‘ The average of senHations.’ i^a- 
ley.—Upun oi’ on an" arerugr, taking the 
meam of several nne«iual numbers or qtuin- 
tities; taking the mean dcduceil fmju a 
great num]»er of examples. 

On an aTera^s>e the male and fenirile LlrU'.s .are 
tolerably equal. Fuciic. 

Average (av'(h*-aj), a. 1. F.xhiblting a mean 
proportion or mean rjualiiy; medium; not 
extreme; ordinary. ^ M\ a rerage rate . . . 
of interest' Smith. ‘ Beings of the average 
stamp.’ J. Tuglor. — 2. in cum. estimated in 
accordance with the rules of average; as, 
the loss was made good by aii average, ctan- 
tril'iutiim. 
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Average (av'6r-aj), v.t pret. & pp. averaged; 
ppr. averaging. 1. To find the mean of un- 
equal sums or quantities; to reduce to a ^ 
mean.— 2. To result in, as a mean term; to 
form or to exist in, as a mean sum or quan- 
tity; as, to average £10 per week. 

These spars average lo feet in length. Belknap. 

S. In com. to divide among a number accord- 
ing to a given proportion; as, to average a 
loss. 

Average t (av'er-aj), n. [L.L. averagium, 
the work done for the lord by his tenants 
with their ffcrers or work-cattle; O.Fr. aver, 
one of the cattle or work-beasts about a farm, 
from Er. avoir, O.'^v. civer, L. habere, to have. 
See AvjijR.] 1. Service which a tenant owes 
his lord with his work-beasts, as the carriage 
of a certain quantity of corn, &c,— 2. The 
stubble and grass left in cornfields after 
liarvest. Also written Averish. 

After the corn be innecl it is meet to put . . . cattle 
into the Archtsologla. 

Averagely (av'6r-aj-li), ucZr. In an average 
or medial manner; in the mean between 
two extremes. 

Which tends to render living more difficult for 
every rt7,.'t’;'rzg£’/>"situated individual in the commu- 
nity. y. S. Mill. 

Average-Stater, Average-taker (av'6r-aj- 
stat-6r, av'er-aj-tak-er), n. A person em- 
ployed by insurers who have a claim upon 
a marine insurance company to prepare 
statements of averages preparatory to the 
adjustment of their claims. 

Aver-cake (av'er-kak), n. An oatmeal cake; 
haverbread (which see). 

Aver-corn (a'ver-korn), n. In old law, a rent 
paid in corn, which was drawn to the gran- 
ary of the lord of the manor by the working 
cattle or avers of the tenants. 

Averdant (a-v6r'dant), a. In her. covered 
with green herbage: chiefly applied to a 
mount in base. 

Averdupois (av'6r-du-poiz"). See Avoirdu- 
pois. 

Averisht (av'6r-ish), n. See Average,! 2. 
Aver-land (a'ver-land), n. Land ploughed 
by tenants with their avers for a monastery, 
or for the lord of the soil. 

Averment (a-v6r'ment), n. 1. The act of 
averring; affirmation; positive assertion. 

‘ Publishing and inuendos. ' Burke. 

2. Verification; establishment by evidence. 
Bacon.—Z. In law, formerly an offer of either 
party to justify or prove what he alleged. 
In any stage of iDleadings, when either party 
advanced new matter, he averred it to be 
true; and concluded with these words— 
'And this he is ready to verify.’ This is now 
termed a verification. 

Avernian (a-\Ar'ni-an), a. Pertaining to 
Avei'mis, a lake of Campania, in Italy, re- 
presented by classical poets as the entrance 
to hell. From its waters mephitic vapours 
arose which are said to have killed the birds 
that attempted to fly over it. 

Aver-penny (a'v6r-pen-ni), n. [See Aver, 
Average.] In old law, money paid by a 
tenant to his lord in lieu of services that he 
was bound to render with his avers or work- 
cattle; money paid towards the carriage of 
goods on the king's account. 

Averrhoa (a v-er-ro’a), n. [See Averrhoist. ] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Oxalidacea3, or 
the wood sorrels. It consists of two species, 
both of which form small trees in the East 
Indies. One of these, called A. Bilimhi, 
produces fruit of an extremely acid nature, 
the juice of which removes iron-mould or 
other spots from linen. The leaves of A. 
Carambola are sensitive. * 

Averrhoism, Averroism (a-ver'6-izm), n. 
The doctrines held by Averrhoes and his 
followers. See Averrhoist. 

Averrhoist, Averroist (a-ver’6-ist), n. One 
of a sect of Peripatetic philosophers, so 
denominated from Averrhoes, or Averroes, 
a celebrated Arabian author, born at Cor- 
dova, in Spain, in 1149. They held the soul 
to be mortal, though they pretended to 
submit to the Christian tlieology. 
Avemmcate (av-e-rung'kfit), v.t. [L. aver- 
nmco, to avert, from a for ah, from, and 
verriinco, to turn, to turn out. Averrunca- 
tim%, in the sense of eradication, averrunca- 
tor, a garden implement, shotild be spelled 
with h for v, being derived from L, ah, from, 
e, out, and runcare, to root up.] To avert. 

But sure some mischief will come of it 

Unless by providential wit 

Or force we ave7'nmcate it. Mudihras, 

[There seems to he no authority for the sense 
'eradicate' usually given to this word.] 



T%vo forms of Aver- 
runcator. 



Aversant or Dorsed. 


Avemincation (av'e-rung-ka"ahon), n. [See 
AVERRUNCATE.] 1 The act of averting, ‘Aver- 
Tuncation of epidemical diseases by telesms 
(charms).’ JJiohii^on,imQ.—2. Eradication; 
extirpation; removal. 

Fear that the' bishop 
would think himself bound 
. . . to issue his decree 
of aruerru7tcation to the 
simple decoration over- 
head. De Quincey. 

Averruncator (av-e- 
rung'kat-or), n. A gar- 
den implement for 
pruning trees when 
their branches are be- 
yond easy reach of the 
hand. There are vari- 
ous forms of this im- 
plement, but they all 
consist of two blades, 
similar to stout shears, 
one of which is fixed 
rigidly to a long 
handle, and the other 
is moved by a lever, to 
which a cord passing 
over a pulley is at- 
tached. 

Aversant (a-v6rs'ant), a. [L. aversans, 
turning away, p. of aversor, to turn away. 
See Avert,] In her. said of a right hand 
when it is turned to show 
the back. Called also 
Dorsed. 

Aversation t ( av-6rs-a'- 
shon), n. [L. aversatio, 
from aversor, to turn 
away. See Avert.] A 
turning from with dis- 
gust or dislike; aversion; 
hatred; disinclination. 

Some men have a natural 
avej'sation to some vices or 
virtues and a natural affection to others, yer. Taylor. 

Averse (a-vfersO, a. [L. aversus, turned from, 
pp, of averto. See Avert.] 1. Turned away 
from; turned backwards; averted. ‘Earth 
. . . with her part averse from the sun’s 
beam.’ Milton. 

The tracks averse a lying notice gave, 

And led the searcher backward from the cave. 

Dryden. 

2. Disliking; unwilling; having repugnance. 

Averse alike to flatter or offend. Pope. 

3. Unfavourable; indisposed; malign. 

Some much averse I found and wondrous harsh, 

Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite. 

Miltoti. 

And Pallas now averse refused her aid. Diyden. 
[This word and its derivatives are now regu- 
larly followed by to, and not by /rom. The 
word, itself to be sure includes the idea of 
'from; but the literal meaning being lost, 
the affection of the mind signified by the 
word is exerted toward the object of dislike. 
Similarly the kindred terms, dislike, con- 
trary, repugnant, are also followed 
by to.}— Averse, Reluctant. Averse Implies 
habitual dislike or unwillingness, though 
not of a very strong character, and is nearly 
synonymous with disinclined; as, averse to 
study, to active pursuits. Reluctant, lit. 
struggling back from, implies some degree 
of struggle either with others who ai*e in- 
citing us on, or between our owm inclination 
and some compelling motive, as sense of 
duty, whether it operate as an impelling or 
restraining influence.— Syn. Hostile, disin- 
clined, reluctant, unfavourable, indisposed, 
backward. 

Averse! (a-vSrs'), v.t. and i. To turn away; 
to avert. JS. Jonson. 

Aversely (a-vSrsTi), adv. In an averse man- 
ner; with repugnance; unwillingly. 
Averseness (a-vers'nes), n. The state of 
being averse; opposition of mind; dislike; 
unwillingness; backwardness. 

Aversion (a-v6r'shon), n. [Fr. aversion, 
L. aversio, a turning away. See Avert.] 

1. Opposition or repugnance of mind ; dis- 
like; disinclination; reluctance; hatred: 
used absolutely or with to. 

A freeholder is bred with an aversion to subjec- 
tion. Addison. 

Sometimes with/rom, for, towards. ‘ Adhe- 
sion to vice, and aversion from goodness.’ 
Bp. Atterhury. ‘A state /or which they have 
so great an aversimi.’ Addison. ‘His aver- 
sion toivards the house of York.’ Bacon.— 

2. ! Opposition or contrariety of nature: ap- 
plied to inanimate substances. 

Magnesia, notwithstanding this aversion to solu- 
tion, forms a kind of paste with water. . 

Trans. Pottrerey. 


3. The cause of dislike; the object of repug- 
nance. ‘ Pain their aversion, pleasure their 
desire. ’ Pope.— 4. t A turning away; a change 
of application. ‘ A figurative speech called 
apostrophe, which is an aversion of speech 
from one thing to another.’ Bj). Morton . — 
Antipathy, Hatred, Aversion, liepugnxime. 
See under Antipathy.— Syn. Dislike, disin- 
clination, unwillingness, indisposition, re- 
luctance, antipathy, opposition, disgust. 

Aversive t ( a-vers ■'iv), a. Averse ; turning 
away. ‘ Those strong-bent humours, which 
aversive grew.' Daniel, 

Aversively! (a-v6rs'iv-li),ady. BackAvardly. 
Chapman. 

Avert (a-vertO, v.t. [L. averto, aversiim, to 
turn away— from, and verto, to turn, 
whence verse, and a large number of other 
words, such as convert, converse, diverse, 
divert, divorce, &c.] 1. To turn from; to turn 
or to cause to turn off or away; as, to avert 
the eyes from an object : now seldom or 
never with a personal object. 

When atheists and profane persons do hear of so 
many discordant and contrary opinions in religion, 
it doth avej'i them from the church. Baeon. 

Through threatened lands they wiki destruction 
throw, 

Till ardent prayer averts the public woe. Prior* 

2. ! To turn in any direction. 

Avert your liking a more worthier way than on a 
wretch. Shak. 

Avert (a-v6rt0, u.l To turn away. ‘Avert- 
ing from our neighboim’s good.’ Thomson. 
[Rare.] 

Averter (a-vert'Sr), n. One who turns away; 
that which turns away. 

Averters and purgers must go together . . . to di- 
vert this rebellious humour (melancholy) and turn it 
another way. Burton. 

Avertiment! (a-ver^ti-ment), n. Advertise- 
ment. Milton. 

Aves(a'yez), n.pl. [L., birds.] The fourth 
class of vertebrates, consisting of animals 
which breathe by lungs, have waim, red 
blood and a double circulation ; are pro- 
duced from eggs ; covered with feathers ; 
have a prominent, naked, toothless bill; 
and four limbs, the two anterior beinjg 
organized for flight, and called wings. The 
bones are hollow, marrowless, and receive 
air from the lungs. Owing to the extreme 
compactness and homogeneity of the entire 
class, conditioned mainly by their aerial 
mode of life, the subject of their classifica- 
tion has been one of the greatest difliculties 
of the systematic naturalist, Linnaius and 
Cuvier divided them into six orders, those 
of the latter being Palmipedes, Grallse, 
Accipitres, Gallinacece, Passeres, and Scan- 
sores. The classification generally adopted 
is that originally j>roposed by Kirby, with 
the addition of Huxley’s order Saururse — 
namely, Katatores or swimmers, Grallatores 
or waders, Cursores or runners, Rasores or 
scratchers, Scansores or climbers, Inses- 
sores or perchers, Rai3tore.s or birds of 
prey, and the Saururm, including only a 
single member— namely, the extinct lizard- 
tailed Archsoopteiyx. These divisions are 
founded chiefly on the beak and feet, and 
the families and genera, into w'hich the 
several orders are divided, chiefly on the 
beak. The classification which approaches 
most nearly a strictly natural one is that of 
Professor Huxley, who divides the birds 
into the following three orders:— Saururce, 
consisting of the single member Archajop- 
teryx ; Ratitm, comprising th e running birds 
that cannot fly, as the ostriches, emus, and 
cassowaries, whose chief characteristic is 
that the sternum is raft-shaped, having no 
median ridge or keel for the attachment of 
the great pectoral muscles; and Carinatm, 
comprising all the living flying birds, char- 
acterized by the fact that the sternum is 
furnished with a i>rominent median ridge 
or keel. 

Avesta (a-ves'ta), 7i. The sacred writings at- 
tributed to Zoroaster. See Zend-Avesta. 
Avestan (a-ves'tan), w. and a. See Zend. 
Avian (aVi-an), a. [L. avis, a bird.] Per- 
taining to the aves or birds; as, avian pecu- 
liarities of structure. 

Aviary (a'vi-a-ri), n, [L. aviarnmi, from 
avis, a bird.] A building or inclosure for 
the breeding, rearing, and keeping of birds. 
Avicennia (av-i-sen’ni-a), n. [In honour of 
Avicenna, a celebrated Araliinn lihilosopher 
and physician.] A genus of plants of the nat. 
order Verbenacem; they are small trees, 
with opposite evergreen leaves, which are 
oblong, entire, and covered lieneath with a 
white pubescence ; flowers inconspicuous, 
arranged in closely packed terminal b unches. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loch; 
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Th (3 species nre often called ^vhite man- 
groves, and are found in the mud of tidal 
estuaries of most tropical regions. 

ATiCUla (a-vik'u-ln), n. [Dim. from avk, a 
bird.] A genus (»f marine conchifers or bi- 
valves, with iinecjual valves, in which some 
naturalists include the genus Aleleagdnaor 
pearl oyster, from which the most precious 
pearls are (lerived. 

Avlcularmm (a-vi)v'u-iri"ri-um, n. pi. Avic- 
nlaria (a-vikhTi,-la"ri-a). [L, aoicuZct, a little 
bird, from avis, a bird.] In zool. a singular 
appendage, being a, small prehensile pro- 
cess, resembling a bird’s head, found in the 
cells of many of the Polyzoa. 

Avlculid^ (a-vik-u'li-de), n. pi. [L. dim. avi- 
culM, from auk, a bird, Gr. eidos, resem- 
blance.] A family of marine bivalves, of 
which the genus Avicula is the type. 

Avid (av'i<l), a. [L. avidus. See Avidity.] 
Eager; greedy. ‘ Avid of gold, yet gree«.lier 
of renown. ’ Southey. 

Avidioust (a-vidd-us), a. Same as Avid. 
*Avidifyus greedinesse.’ Bale. 

Avidiously t ( a-vid'i-us-li), adv. [See Avid- 
ity. ] In an avid or avidious maimer; eagerly; 
with grc(?diness. 

Nothing is more avidiottsly desired than is the 
sweet peace of God. Bah. 

Avidity (a-vid'i-ti), u, [L. avidUas, from 
avidm, greedy, and this from uwo, to desire, 
to have appetite.] 1. Greediness; strong ape- 
tite: applied to the senses.— 2. Eagerness; 
intensenes.s of desire: applied to the mind. 

to know the causes of things.’ Reid. 
—JEayeniess, Earnestness^ Avidity. See 
under Eagerness. 

Avidly (avdd-li), adv. In an avid manner; 
eagerly. Sat. Rev. 

Aviet (a-viO, adv. [See Vie.] Emulously. 

‘ They strive avie one with another in variety 
of colours. ’ Holland. 

Avifauna (avd-f^-na), n. [L. avis, a bird, 
and fauna.] A collective name for tlie 
birds of a district. 

Aviform (avd-form), a. [L. avis, a bird, 
forma, shape,] Bird-shaped. 

Av^ato. See AvoOx\.DO. 

Avignon-berry (a-ven-yoh-bedd), n. The 
fruit of Rluwvnus Ciusii, so called from the 
city Avignon, in France. The berry is less 
than a pea, of a yellow colour, and bitter, 
astringent taste, and used by dyers and 
painters for staining yellow. These berries 
are also called French Berries and Yellow 
Berries. 

Avilet (a-vir), u.t. [Fr, See Vile.] 

To depreciate. 

Want makes us know the price of what we avih. 

B. yo 7 ison. 

Avis, t n. [.Fr.] Advice ; consideration. 
Chaucer. 

Avisandjt ppr. Observing. Chaucer. 
Avlsandum. Same as Avizandum. 

Avise,t Aviso! (a-viz^ a-vfzo), n. [Fr. am*s.] 
Advice; intelligence, ‘ Corants, avises, cor- 
respondencies.’ B. Jonson. 

I had yours; and be.sides I must thank 

you for the rich flourishes where your letter was em- 
broidered. Howell. 

Aviso, t Avyset (a- viz'), aviser. See 

Advice, Advise. ] 1. To consider.— 2. To see; 
to look; to oliserve.— 5Pci avm one's self, to 
bethink one’s self. Spenser. [This verb is 
generally used refiexively.] 

Avise, t Avyset ( a-viz 0, v. t. To advise ; to 
make aware; to infom; to counsel. ‘Are 
you avised o’ that?' Shah. ‘Beavmdmd 
pa.ss good humours/ Shak 
Avised (a-vyst'X [See Visor.] Com- 
plexioned; as, black-aw'sed. [Scotch.] 
Avisefui,t Avizefullt (a-viz'fpl), a. Cir- 
cumspect. S'penser. 

Avlsementt (a-viz'ment), n. Advisement. 
Avision,! u. Vision, Chaucer. 

Aviso,! n. Same as Avise, n. 

Avizandum (av-i-zan'dum). [Fr. aviser, to 
advise. J In Scots law, private consideration. 
A J udge m akes avizandum with a cause vvh en 
he removes it from court and takes it into 
Ids private consideration. 

Avizet (a-viz'), V. t. and i. Same as Avise. 
Avocado, Avigato (av-o-ka'do, av-i-ga'to), 
n. [Corrupted from Mexican name.] The 
alligator - pear, the fruit of Persea yratk- 
sima, nat. order Lauracem, a tree com- 
mon in tropical America and the West 
Indies. It is from 1 to 2 Ih. in weight, is 
pear-shaped, of a brownish-green or purple 
colour, and is highly esteeme<l The pulp 
is firm and marrtAv-like, hence the fruit is 
sometimes known as vegetable marrow or 


midshipmen’s butter. The tree is an ever- 
green, growing to the height of 30 feet. 



Avocado or Alligat<ir-pear (Persea graitssiffia). 

Avocat (av-Q-ka), u. [Fr.] An advocate, 
a name given to the higher class of French 
lawyers. 

Avocate (av'd-kat), v.t [L. avoco, to call 
away— a, fi*om, and voco, to call. See Voice 
and Vocal.] l.tTo call off or away. ‘One 
who avocateth his mind from other occupa- 
tions.’ Barrow. — 2, To remove authorita- 
tively from an inferior to a superior court, 
‘Seeing , . . the cause avocated to Borne.’ 

L, Herbert. 

Avocation, (av-d-ka'shon), n. [See Avooatb.] 

1. ! The act of calling aside or diverting from 
some object or employment. 

God does frequently inject into the soul blessed 
impulses to duty, and powerful avocatloits from sin. 

Sonth. 

2. The authoritative removal of a case or 
process from an inferior to a superior court. 

The pope’s avocation of the process to Rome, by 
which his duplicity and alienation from the king's 
side were made evident, and the disgrace of Wolsey, 
took place in the summer of 1529. Hallatn. 

3. t The state of being called or wandering 
aside or away; a strajtng or wandering. 

If not from virtue, from its gravest ways, 

The soul %vith pleasing avocation strays. Parnell. 

Hence— 4. That which calls a man awa,y from 
his proper business; a subordinate affair 
calling a man from his stated occupation; a 
diversion; a distinction; a hinderance; a 
distui'bing cause. 

Visits, business, cards, and I know not liow many 
other avocations ... do succeed one another so 
thick, that in the day there is no time left for the 
distracted person to converse with his own thoughts. 

Boyle. 

My answer to your letter is sufficiently expeditious, 
but would have been still more so if I liad not been 
interrupted by the headache and many otiier unplea- 
sant Miss Carter. 

5. A man's regular business or occupation; 
vocation; calling. ‘ The ancient avocation 
of picking pockets.’ S. Smith. ‘ The wan- 
dering avocation of a shepherd.’ Buckle. 

Does it not require time for an individual, tljrust 
out of one avocation, to gain admittance to another? 

Godwin. 

]^A vocation means the being called away from some- 
thing. We might say, ‘ He could not do it, having 
avocations elsewhere.’ But in our newspapers arwn:- 
tion means a man’s calling in life. If a shoemaker at 
his work is struck by lightning we read that ‘ while 
pursuing his avocation xh.<& electric fluid penetrated 
the unhappy man’s person.’ 'Alford. 

This use of avocation for ‘vocation,’ however com- 
mon, has seldom had the sanction of good writers. 
... Lord Lytton, in using it, stands pretty nearly 
alone, I suspect, among very recent writers of any 
celebrity. ... On the other hand (the plural) was 
long ago used, sometimes to denote ‘ pursuits,’ ‘ du- 
ties,' and such is, I think, almost exclusively, its mo- 
dern import. Fitsedward Hall.] 

Avocative! (a-vo'ka-tiv),»i. That which calls 
aside; a dissuasive. ‘iBcentives to virtue, 
and avocatives from vice/ Barrow. 
Avocativet (a-v5'ka-tiv), a. Calling off. 
Smollett. 

Avocato (av-o-ka'to), n. Same as A vocado. 
Avocatoiyt (a-vo'ka-to-ri), a. Calling off. 
Avocet (av'6-set), n. Same as Avoset. 

Avoid <a*void0, v.t. [Partly fi’om the adjec- 
tive void, partly from the verb, with prefix ; 
a for ex, the verb being from L. viduare, 
from viduus, empty. See Void.] 1 . To i 
make void; to annul; to make of none effect; i 
to defeat or evade, as a plea brought for- ■ 

, ward in an action; as, this grant cannot be ; 

avoided without injustice to the grantee ; ' 
! [Chiefly used in legal phraseology.]— 2.! To i 
I empty. ‘A wyd thou thitrenchere.’—B«?;cca 
Book~~-Z. To emit; to eject; to throw out; ! 
i to-void.: I 


A toad contains not uriunry parts . . . tn 

rrc't.Ai'timt serou;-. oxcrctiou. b'.v Bri vcfie. 

4, ! To ffuit; to evacuate; to depart frt»m. 

‘ A void the gul lory. ’ Shak. 

Tl'.ij prince should conunand luui to uTo.d the 
country.' • • Baetm, , ■. 

5. To sliun; to keep .-iwriy from; to esc-lnnv; 
as, to avditl expcDHe, dangtir, Imd eouipany. 
G.! To get rid of; to get <!iit or cleur at. 

I will no longer endure Ja, yet I hny.v ud 

, wise rciuedy how to 

I Syn. To (juit, shnn, escltew, elinle, evade. 

I Avoid (a-voidO, v.t. i. To becojou void, va- 
; cant, oi‘ empty. 

i A benelice a'voids by cmnuion I'uv. Ayliffi-. 

2.t To retire; to witlidraw, ' Habm, at'oldS 
Shak. 

David aH'tddc.i out of his presence. i S.uu. xi iii. n. 

Avoidable {a-void'.a-bl), a. 1 . Tlmt itiay 
])e vacalcil; liable to ht; aiihulbul *J, 1 iiat 
may lie avoided, left at a dirit/uici-, ;-bumjied, 
i or esc, a] > 0 ( 1 . 

Avoidance (a-vtdd'ans), u. 1 , 41ie act of 
annulling or making vtdd; anituliaL-iu. 

The obsequious clergy of I'ruju e . . . projiouncei 
nt f lice the a^otdame o'f the in, on. Mt. *// nt. 

2. The act of vacating, or the i-ia-stc of being 
vacant: more cKjK’cially tlie state or a liene- 
ffee becoming voitl by thedeatb, de]d'h’ation, 
or resignation of the incumbent, 

■tVoLey, ■ . . on every .w-idusurcdhi. IVteAdnur, 
was sitting down ri.creon, y. hen mi' I derny some one or 
other clajiped in before lii:n. Fztliey, 

3. The act of avoiding or slninning.—l.t A 
retiring frt.m or leaving- a place,— f*.! An 
emptyingout; that by which affuid Iscarried 
cdf; an outlet. ' Ai'oiiianocs and drainings 
of waiter.’ Bamn. 

Avoider (a-voiiTcr), n. 1. One wlio avoid-s 
slmns, or escapes. —2. ! That wdiich eitjjtties, 
Avoidless (a-void'ie-.), «. That eatnnd 
he avoided; inevitable. ‘■Avhfd/e.sv min’ 
Dennis. [Bare.] 

Avoirdupois (av-tA'dft-]>olz"), n. fo.Fr. 

avoir dll pois.tolvdVG 'Weight, fnnn h. haheo, 
to have, an<l pensvm, something weighed 
out, fromyvm/crt , to liang. See A 

system of weight of which 1 lb, cunlaiiis 
IGoz., in distinction to Dtsy weicht, which 
liub only 12. bTUO grains make i He troy, and 
7bU0 grains troy make i lb, av*<ii'diipuis; 
hence ITo lbs. troy an; etpial to Mi lbs. 
avoirdupois. This weight is nsetl for all 
gouds except the precioirs mctal»and medi- 
cines. 

AvoBe ! (a-vol/), v. t. [L, arovt,, to call away 
~~a, from, and tom, to call] To cull fruin 
or back again. Bp, Barm t. 

Avolate ! ’ ( av 'd - h'lt ), r. i. [ L. a vnh, » lly 
away— « and volo. Sea; \’nLATiJ.lh] To lly 
away; to escape; to exhale. Bunlr. 
Avolationt (av-o-hVshun), a. The uet of 
flying away; llight; escapt; t xhaiation. 'The 
avaldtion of the favillous p;irticles/ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Avoset (av'd-set), 90 }Fr. avomSe, It. 
cetta.] A peculiar bini of the genus I’ccur- 



virostra (It. avosetta), family St-dhipaciduy 
order Grallatores, The bill i^ long, slender, 
elastic, and bent upwani t(nvard the iip, 
which distinguishes it from all other birds 
e.xcept a few humming-birds, ’i’hi.s bird 
is of the size of a 1n]>\ving, with vt-ry long 
legs, and thefeather.s varieuuttd with black 
and white, it is found both in Kiu’ope and 
America. 

Avouch (a-voud/), r, t. [ 'PrMix a , and roaeh : 
Norm. Kr. advoaeherfl.yr. a roehirr,a vtwher, 
(uirotj'uer, Ac., fr<un L. ad, to, and rwni. to 
call (from same stem also voice, vocal, rwur- 
imi, Ac.). Under the fondal system, w’hen 
the right of a tenant was impugned, he had 
to call on {advocarc) his h>rd to <lefcnd his 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, Injll; oil, i)ound; 


ii, Sc. almne; H', 
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right. Hence, to avouch, from meaning to | 
call on to maintain, came itself to signify 
to maintain or affirm. There has been a cer- 
tain confusion between this word and avoia. 
See Avow.] 1. To affirm openly; to declare 
or assert with positiveness; to acknow- 
ledge openly; to avow. ‘ If this which he 
avouches do appear.’ Shale. 

Thou hast avouched this da}' the Lord to be thy 
God. . . , And the Lord "hSLih avotiched th&Q to he 
his peculiar people. Deut. xxvi. 17, 18. 

Such antiquities could be avouched fox the Irish. 

Spenser. 

2. To niaintain, vindicate, or justify ; to 
make good; to answer for; to establish; to 
guarantee; to substantiate. 

What I have said I yiiW avouch in presence of the 
king. Shak. 

We might be disposed to question its authenticity 
if it were not avouched by the full evidence in its 
favour. Milman. 

Avoueixt (a- vouch'), n. Evidence; testi- 
mony; declaration. 

Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. Shak. 

AvoncliaWe (a-vouch'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being avouched, 

Avoiiclier (a- vouch'6r),?i. One who avouches. 
AvoucJiineiit (a-voucli'ment), ?i. The act of 
avouching; declaration; avowal; acknow- 
ledgment. Milton. 

Avoue (a-vo-a), n. [Fr., from L. advocatus, 
an advocate.] In France, originally a pro- 
tector of a church or religious community, 
but at present applied to the lower class of 
French lawyers. 

Avour,! Avomre t (a-vour'), n. [See Avow.] 
Confession; acknowledgment. 

He bade him stand t’ abide the bitter stoure 
Of his sore vengeance, or to make avoure. Spenser. 

Avonterer, t Avoutrer, t n. [O.Fr.] An 
adulterer. Chaucer. 

Avoxitrie,t n. [O.Fr. avouterie, avulterie. 
See Adulteky,] Adultery. Chaucer. 

Avow (a-vou'), u.t. [Fr. avouer, O.Fr. avoer, 
to affirm, to confess or acknowledge— prefix 
a, from L. ad, to, and Fr. vouer, to vow, from 
L.L. votare, from L. votum, a vow, from 
voveo, votum, to vow. There has been a 
certain confusion or commingling of mean- 
ing.s between this verb and avouchl 1. To 
declare openly; often to declare openly with 
a view to justify, maintain, or defend; as, 
a man avows his principles. 

There is not one, I dare awrf', . . . 

But will deserve . . . a right good husband. Shak. 

Specifically, in Zaty, to acknowledge and 
justify; as, when the distrainer of goods 
defends in an action of replevin, and avows 
the taking, liut insists that such taking was 
legal. See Avowry.— 2. To confess openly 
or frankly; to acknowledge; to own. 

Left to myself, I must avoxu, I strove 
From public shame to screen my secret love. 

Dryden. 

3. To make good; to maintain. 

If there be one amongst the fair’st of Greece, ... 
That loves his mistress more than in confession, ... 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

In other arms than hers, —to him this challenge. Shak. 

Syn. To declare, affirm, acknowledge, own, 
confess, recognize. 

Avowt (a-von'), n. [See the verb.] 1. A 
vow or cletermination. ‘ I will make mine 
avoiv to do her as ill a turn.’ Marriage of. 
Sir Gawayne.-~% An avowal; a bold decla- 
ration. JOryden. 

Avowabie (a-vou'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
avowed or openly acknowledged with con- 
fidence. 

Avowably (a-vou'a-bli), adv. In an avow- 
able manner. 

Avowal (a-vou'al), n. An open declaration; 
frank acknowledgment. ‘ The a vowal of such 
principles.’ Hume. 

Avowance (a-vou'ans), n. 1. The act of 
avowing; avowal. —2. f Justification; de- 
fence; vindication. 

Can iny avowance of king-murdering be collected 
from anything here written by me? FiUler, 

Avowant (a-vou'ant), n. In law, the de- 
fendant in replevin, who avows the distress 
of the goods, and justifies the taking. 
Avowed, (a- VO lid'), p. and a. Declared; open. 

I was thine open, thine avowed enemy. Massvtger. 

Avowedly (a-vou'ed-li), adv. In an avowed or 
open manner; with frank acknowledgment. 
Avowee (a-vou-e'), n. The person who has 
a riglit to itresent to a benefice; the patron; 
an advowee. See AivvowsON. 

Avower (a-vou'6r), n. One who avows, owns, 
or asserts. 

AYOWTf (a-vou'ri), n. 1. In law, the act of 
the distrainer of goods, who, in an action 


of replevin, avowed and justified the taking 
by maintaining that he took them in his 
own right; thus distinguished from cogniz- 
ance, which was the defence of one who main- 
tained that he took them in the right of 
another as liis bailifi or servant. — 2. t Justi- 
fication. 

T herefore away with these avowrtes ; let God alone 
be our avowry. Latimer. 

Avowtry (a-von'tri). See Avoutrie. 

Avoyer (a-voi'er), n. [Fr.] A name given to 
the chief magistrate of the imperial cities of 
the old German Empire and of the towns of 
Switzerland. 

Avulsed (a-vnlst'), a. [See Avulsion.] 
Plucked or pulled off. Sheiistone. [Bare.] 
Avulsion (a-vul'shon), n. [L. avulsio, from 
avello—a, from, away, and vello, vulsum, to 
puli] l.f A pulling or tearing asunder or 
off ; a rending or violent separation. ‘The 
thronging clusters thin by kind avulsion.’ 
J. Philips.— A fragment tom off, Good- 
rich.—^. In laio, the sudden removal of soil 
from the land of one man and its deposit 
upon the land of another by the action of 
water. The soil in such case belongs to the 
owner from whose land it is removed. Bell. 
Avuncular (a-vnng'ku-ler), a. [E. avim- 
culus, an uncle.] Of or pertaining to an 
uncle. 

In these rare instances the law of pedigree, whe- 
ther direct or avuncular, gives way. Is. Taylor, 

Await (a-wat'), v. t. [0. Fr, awaiter, awaitier, 
prefix a =L. ad, to, and waiter, loaitier, later, 
gaiter (Kodi. Fr. guetter), from the O.H.G. 
See Wait.] l. To wait for; to look for or 
expect. 

Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel sat. 

Chief of the angelic guards, awaiting night. 

Milton. 

2. To be in store for; to attend; to be ready 
for; as, a glorious reward awaits the good. 

Let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great. Tennyson. 

Await t (a-wat'), n. A state of waiting; 
watch; ambush, ‘Thousand perils lie in 
close await’ Spenser. 

Await t (a-wat'), adv. In wait. Tyndale. 
Awafee (a-wak'), v.t. pret. & pp. awolce, 
atvaked; ppr. awaking. [Prefix a, intens., 
and wake; A. Sax. dwacan, pret. dw6c, also 
dwacian, dwacode, to awake (intrans.). See 
Wake.] l. To rouse from sleep. 

I go that I may awake him out of sleep. Jn. xi. 11. 

2. To arouse from a state resembling sleep, 
as from death, stupor, or inaction; to put 
into action or new life; as, to awake the 
dead; to awake the dormant faculties. ‘My 
master is awaked by great occasion to call 
upon his own.’ Shak.—^Yis. To arouse, ex- 
cite, stir up, call forth. 

Awake (a-wak'), v.i. l. To cease to sleep; to 
come from a state of natural sleep, 

Jacob awaked out of his sleep. Gen, xxviii. 16. 
i 2. To bestir or rouse one’s self from a state 
resembling sleep; to emerge from a state of 
inaction; to be invigorated with new life; 
to become alive; as, to awake from sloth; 
to aivake to the consciousness of a great 
loss. 

A wake, O sword, against my shepherd. Zee. xiit. 7. 
Awake to righteousness. i Cor. xv. 34. 

3, To be or remain awake; to watch. [Ob- 
solete or poetical] 

’Tis such as you ... 

Nourish the cause of his awaking. Shak. 
The purple flowers droop ; the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled ; I alone awake. Tenftyson. 

Awake (a-wak'), a. [A. Sax. dwacen, pp. of 
dioacan. See the verb.] Not sleeping; in 
a state of vigilance or action. 

It is my love that keeps mine eyes awake. Shak. 

Awakement (a-wak'ment), n. Act of awak- 
ening, or state of being awake; revival, 
especially religious revival. 

Awaken (a-wffii'n), v.i. [A. Sax. dwacnan, 
dwacnian, to awake (intrans.). The intran- 
sitive meaning of awaken is the older, but 
the verb is now perhaps more commonly used 
transitively.] To become awake; to cease 
to sleep ; to be roused from sleep or a state 
resembling sleep; as, to awaken from sleep. 

‘ A music of preparation, of a wakening sus- 
pense— a music like the opening of the coro- 
nation anthem.’ Be Quineey. 

Awaken (a-wak'n), v.t. [From above veiffi.] 
To rouse from sleep or a state resembling 
sleep; to cause to revive from a state of in- 
action. 

(Satan) his next subordinate 
Awakening, thus to him in secret spake. Milton. 
I offered to dwakenhis regard for’s private friends. 

Shak. 


(He) is despatched 

Already to aivaken whom thou nain’st. Cowper. 

Awakener (a-wak'n-er),?k He or that which 
awakens. 

Awakening (a- wak'n-ing), n. l. Act of 
awaking from sleep. ‘Some minutes ere 
the time of Inev awakening.’ Shak.~2. A 
revival of religion, or more general atten- 
tion to religion than U£5nal. 

Awakening (a-wak'n-ing), p. and a. Bous- 
ing; alarming; as, an awakening seimon. 
Awakeningly <a-wak'n-ing-li), adv. In a 
manner to awaken. 

Awakenment (a-wak'n-ment), n. The act 
of awakening, or state of )3eing awakened ; 
specifically, a religious revival. [Bare.] 
Awanting (a-wont'ing), a. Wanting ; defi- 
cient; absent; missing: not used attribu- 
tively. 

In either case criticism was required, and criticism 
was awanting. Sir JV. Hamilton. 

Awapet (a-wap'), v.t See Awhare. 

Award (a- ward'), v.t [O.Si-. awarder, agar- 
der, to have under loard, to have regard to, 
to inspect, and hence to pronounce as to 
the sufficiency of; from a, equivalent to I. ad, 
to, and the Teutonic stem seen in E. ward, 
guaTd,regard, 'Ei'. garde. See Ward.] 1. To 
adjudge; to give by sentence or judicial de- 
termination; to assign by sentence; specifi- 
cally used to express the act of arbitrators 
in pronouncing upon the rights of parties; 
as, the arbitrators awarded damages to- 
A. B.— 2. To gi'ant; to allot; to bestow. 

The child had many more luxuries and indulgen- 
ces than had been awarded to his father. 

Thackeray. 

Award (a-ward'), v.i. To judge; to deter- 
mine; to make an award. 

Award (a-ward'), 1. Judgment; sentence; 
specifically, the decision of arbitrators on 
points submitted to them. 

■We cannot expect an equitable award where the 
judge is made a party. Gtanville. 

2. The document conveying such decision; 
as, all the arbitrators signed the award.— 

8. An assignment; allotment; bestowal; 
gift. 

Awarder (a-wg-rd'^r), n. One that awards 
or assigns by sentence or judicial determin- 
ation; a judge. 

Aware(a-war'),a. [Prefix a, andzaare; ASax. 
geiDcer, w'ary, cautious; G. gewhr, aware. 
See Ware.] 1. Apprised; cognizant; in pos- 
session of information; as, the general was- 
aioare of the enemy's designs. — 2. Informed 
by sight or other sense. 

Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm’d, behind a rock, 

In shadow, waiting. Tennyson. 

[Not used attributively.]— S yn. Informed, 
apprised, cognizant, conscious, acquainted. 
Awarnt (a-wp'n'), v.st. To warn. ‘Every 
bird and beast awarned made to shrowd 
themselves.’ Spenser. 

Awash (a-wosh'), a. or adv. [Prefix a, on, 
niid imsh.] Naut n term used of (a) the 
position of an anchor when hove up to the 
surface of the water, (h) The condition of a 
shoal which the ■water barely covers; as an 
adjective, not used attributively. 

Away (a-wa'), adv. [A. Sax. aioeg, onweg, 
away, absent— «, on, and weg, way. See 
Way.] 1. Absent; at a distance; as, the 
master is away from home,— 2. Apart; to a 
distance; as, to go, run, or come aivay; to 
send aivay; tear away. Often used ellipti- 
cally; as, whither away so fast? ‘Lest. 
Boots and Brewer should have instant occa- 
sion to mount (the cab) and away,' Dickens. 

Away, old man ! give me thy hand; away t Shak. 
Love hath wings, find will away. Hhller. 

From the sense of ‘to a distance’ comes- 
that of ‘out of existence* when used with 
many transitive verbs, and with intransi- 
tive verbs expressing a change of state ; as, 
to drink away, to squander atoay, to dissi- 
pate in drinking or extravagance ; to go 
away; as, the sound goes away; to pass- 
away; to die away. In this sense the won I 
has the effect of converting many intransi- 
tive verbs into transitives; as, to idle away; 
to loiter away; to trifle aioay, &c. — 3. Often 
the word has merely an intensive force; as, 
eat away, laugh away, fire away, &c. See To- 
Fire Atoay under Fire. ‘As if all the chim- 
neys in Great Britain had, hy one consent, 
caught fire, and were blazing aivay to theii- 
dear hearts’ content.’ Dickens. — Away 
with, (a) used as an imperative phrase, com- 
manding the removal of an object. ‘Atimj 
with this man and release unto us Barab- 
bas.' Luke xxiii. 18. (h) Bear; endure: used 
chiefly in negative phrases. ‘She could 
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never awct/y with Mm.’ Shak, — To make 
awdy with. See under Make. — Tkw away, 
{a) at a great distance. (i>) By far. [Colloq. ] 

Of all the men whom she had ever seen, he was 
far a7iiay the nicest and best. T roUope. 

AwaY-gOin^ (a-wa'go-ing), a. Going away; 
departing; leaving; specifically said of a 
tenant leaving his farm; as, an away-going 
teiiant.-Away-going crops, those sown dur- 
ing the last year of a, tenancy, but not ripe 
until after the expiration of it. The right 
which an outgoing tenant has to take an 
away-going crop is sometimes given to him 
liy the express terms of the contract, but 
where this is not the case lie is generally 
entitled to do so by the custom of the dis- 
trict. jyiiarton. 

Away-goiug (a-wa'go-ing), n. A going away; 
departure. 

Away ward t (a-wa'w^jrd), aclv. Turned 
aside. Gower. 

Awe (ii), [O.E. aghe, awe, egke, eye (all 

dissyllabic), A. Sax. ege, 6ga, fear, dread; Icel. 
agi, awe, terror ; Dan. ave, awe, control, re- 
straint; Goth, agis, fear; allied also to A. Sax. 
egesa, terror; O.H.G. agim; Gael, aghyteav; 
Gr. achos, anguisli—from root of ag, strength- 
ened to ajig ill anguish, anger, &c. See An- 
ger.] 1. Dread; fear, as of something evil. 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In a 7 ve of such a thing as I myself. Shuk. 

% Year mingled with admiration or rever- 
ence ; reverential fear. 

Stand in awe and sin not. Ps. iv. 4. 

3. Feeling inspired by something sublime, 
not necessarily partaking of the nature of 
fear or dread; as, to feel aioe at the sight of 
the Niagara Falls.— 4. Overawing infiuence. 

‘ By my sceptre’s moe I make a vow.’ Shale. 

Awe (fl). 'o.t pret. & pp. awed; ppr. awing. 
To strike with awe ; to influence by fear, 
reverence, or respect. 

Never be it said 

That Fate itself could awe the soul of Richard. 

Shak. 

Awe(fi), To owe. [Scotch.] 

Aweary (a-we'ri), a. Weary. [Poetical.] 

She said ‘ I am aweary, arueaiy, 

I would that I were dead.' Tennyson. 

Aweather (a-wern'er), a. or adv. [Prefix a, 
on, and weather, ] On the weather side, or 
toward the wdnd; as, the helm is aweathcr: 
opposed to alee. 

Aweel (a-wer), adv. Oh, well; very well. 
[Scotch.] 

Awed, if your honour thinks I'm safe, the story 
was just this. Sir IV. Scott 

Aweigla (a-wa,'), adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
iveigh.] Naut atrip. The anchor is aweigh 
when it is just drawn out of the ground 
and hangs perpendicular. See Atrip. 
Aweless (a'les), a. Devoid of awe. See 
AWLBSS. ' ' 

Awesome, Awsom (a'sum), a. [Old Eng 
lishand Scotch.] 1. Inspiring awe; awful; 
as, an awesome sight. 

Sic a 7 i>esome language as that I ne’er heard out 0’ 
a huninn thrapple. Sir IV. Scott. 

2. Evidencing, or expressive of terror. 

He did gie an, awesome glance up at the auld 
castle. Sir IV. Scott. 

Awe-stnick: (?i'struk), a. Impressed or 
struck with awe. 

AwfaKa'fiUXcfr. 1, Striking or inspiring wdth 
atve; filling -with dread, or dread mingled 
with profound reverence; as, the awjulmei- 
jesty of Jehovah; the awful approach of 
death. ' The awful mysteries of the world 
unseen.’ Dr. Qaird. 

Her fathers’ God before her moved. 

An aivfiii guide in smoke and flame. 

Sir IV, Scott 

2.t Inspiring or commanding respect, re- 
verence, or obedience. ‘And awful rule and 
right supremacy.’ Shak.—Z. Expressive of 
or indicating deep awe, as for the Deity. 
Towards him they bend 
With aw/iU reverence prone. Milton. 

4. t Impressed with or exhibiting respect 

or reverence, as for authority; law-abiding; 
respectful in the extreme. ‘Thrust from 
the company of wen.’ Shak. ‘To pay 

their awful duty to our presence.’ Shak. 

5. Having some cliaracter in an extreme or 
noticeable degree; excessive; very great; 
extraordinary; prepo.stei'ous ; as, an awful 
fright; an awful dandy; an awful bonnet; 
to cut an aufnl figure among otlier people. 
[Colloq, ] ■— A nftd, Dreadful, Fnqhtfid. 
These adjectives exhi?)it the same distinc- 
tions of meaning as the nouns from which 
they are derived. Thus aicftd is full of awe, 
full of that which inspires awe, or a feel- 


ing of deep solemnity and reverence, often 
with a certain admixture of fear, acting 
especially upon the imagination; dreadful 
is applied to what inspires dread, that is, an j 
overpowering fear of coming evil; frightful j 
is more especially applicable to what in- j 
spires sudden terror or alarm.-— S yn. So- 
lemn, august, venerable, dreadful, fearful, j 
terrible. i 

Awful (aTiil), n. A sensational newspaper 
or other cheap publication; a dreadful. 
Awfully (a'ful-li), adv. In an awful manner ; 
in a manner to fill with awe; in a reverential , 
manner; frightfully; terribly; excessively. 1 
Awfulness (a'ful-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being awful, or of striking with awe, rever- 
ence, or terror; solemnity; gravity; porteii- i 
toiisness; as, the awfulness of tins sacred 
place. 

Contrasts which move, now our laughter at their 
incongruity, and now our terror at their mifulnes.'t. 

Dr, Caird. 

2.t The state of being struck with awe, ‘ A 
help to j>rayer, producing in ns reverence and 
awfulnessd Jer. Taylor. 

Awhapet (a-whap'), v.t. [O.E, awaped, 
awhaped, confounded, terrified, probably 
connected with 0. and Frov. E. ump, 
whap, to beat, a blow, Sc. ivap, to dash, 
to throw; or equivalent to Goth, afhvap- 
nan, to be suffocated.] To confound; to 
terrify. ‘A wild and salvage man . . . that 
could awhape an hardy hart.’ Spenser. 
Spelled also A wape. 

A-wlieels (a-whelz'), adv. On wheels. Ben 
Jonson. 

AwHile (a-whil'), adv. [Prefix a, on, or 
perhaps indef. art. a, and while, time or 
interval.] A space of time; for some time; 
for a short time. 

Counsel may stop a^uhile what %vill not stay. Shak. 

Awk (ak), a. [O.E. aulce, awke, a fonn cor- 
responding to Icel. (ifigr, ofugr, Sw, afvig, 
turned the wrong way, from af = E. of; 
comp. Dan. avet, awkward, O.Sax, avvh, 
perver,se.] l.f Contrary; backward; hence 
perverse; wrong; erroneous. ‘An aic/i: stroke.’ 
Palsgrave. ‘Confuting . . . the aty/f opinions 
of the Stoics.’ Trewnesse of Christian lie- 
Ugion. ‘ The awk end of a rod. ' Golding. 

2, Not dexterous; unhandy; awkward; un- 
gainly. [Provincial.]— 8. t Left; left-handed. 

‘ On the aiok or left hand. ’ Holland. 
Awkt(ak),adu. Awkwardly; wrongly. ‘Pro- 
fessors ringing as awk as the bells.’ Sir H 
L’Hstrange. 

Awkly t (fikli), adv. Awkwardly. Fuller. 
Awknesst (ak'nes), n. Awkwardness. 
Daniel Rogers. 

Awkward (ak'w6rd), a. [Awk and wanh'\ 
1. Wanting dexterity in the use of the hamls 
or of instruments; unready; not dexterous; 
bungling. ‘ So true that he was atvkward at 
a trick.’ Dryden.-~2. Inelegant; urigraceiul 
in manners; uncouth. ‘ Ah awkward cour- 
tesy.’ Dryden.—S,\ Perverted; perverse. 

They with awkward jiulgmeut put tho chief point 
of godliness in outward things. Udaii. 

4. t Untoward; adverse. 

And twice by awkward wind from England’s bank, 
Driven back again unto my native clime. Shak. 

5. t Vexatious ; unjustifiable. ‘ 'Tis no sin- 
ister nor awkward claim.’ Shak. —a. Not 
easily dealt with ; troublesome ; as, an 
aiokward customer. [Collo<i. 3—7. f Unlucky, 

The beast long struggled as being like to prove 
An ttw/noard sacrifice. Marlo^oe. 

—Aivkimrd, Chmmj, Uncouth. Aiclcward, 
generally applied to oddness or want of 
ease and grace in the bearing or tlie use of 
the arms or leg.s ; clumsy, applied to a pe- 
culiarity of the whole body, and conveying 
the idea of unwieldiness or w-ant of due 
control; uncouth, lit unknown, uncommon, 
out of date : applied to what is out of the 
usual run of things— to what we are un- 
accustomed to— often almost synonymous 
with rude, savage, barbarous, uncivilized, 
rugged.— S yn. Unhandy, bungling, inexpert, 
untoward, clumsy, uncouth, ungraceful, un- 
gainly, lubberly, vexatious, troublesome. 
Awkwardly (ak'wdrd-li), adv. In an awk- 
ward manner; clumsily; in a rude or bung- 
ling manner; inelegantly; badly. 
Awkwardness (ak'w6rd-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of beinj^ awkward; clumsiness; nn- 
gracefulness in manners; want of dexterity 
in the use of the hands or instruments ; 
unsuitableness. 

j Awl (?il), n, [A. Sax. awul, ml, cal, dl, O.E. 
awel, owel, aul, an awl; Icel. air, G. aide; 
there are also several longer fonus, in 
which is combined another element, as Sc. 


elshin, O.H.G. alasna, alansa, an awL] A 
pointed instrument for piercing small lades 
in leather, w'ood, Ax., as the benL-i)ointed 
sewing-au’f of the shoemaker and .saddler 
and tile straight-pointed brad-«ic^ of the 
joiner. 

Awless (a'ies), a. 1. Wanting awe or rever- 
ence; void of respectful fear. ‘ A wles,<t iusi d- 
ence.’ Dry den.— 2. Wanting the pow'er nf 
inspiring reverence or awe. ‘The uwless 
throne.’ Shak. 

Awl-shaped (nl'shfipt), a. I. Having the 
shape of an awl.— 2. In hot .slender and 
tapering towards tlie extremity from u 
broadish base, as a leaf; subiiiate. 

Awlwort (al'wert), n. The popular name 
of the Suhularia aqvatiea, so called from 
its awl-shaped leaves (L. snhulu, au awd). 

It is a native of Britain and Ireland. 

Awm, Amn (am), n. Barne a.s .U/m. 
Awm'bry (am'bri), n. Bjune as A mhry. 
AwmOUS (am'us), n, xVims [Scotch.] 

Awn (an), n. [feel. Jjg/i., Dm i, acne, Sw. 
ag?w, ehatf, husk; O.H.G. tout on, Goth. 
dhana; from root alc,<ic, (See .Acf i», ) H tl, and 
contain thesameroot. | 'I'lie brislleor beard 
of corn or grass, or any similar lui'.tle-like 
appendage. 

Awn, Awin(;in,a'iii),ppr. Owing. [Scutch, j 
Awned (niid), a. Having awns : a term ap- 
plied to leaves, leaf-stalks, Ac., bearing u 
long rigid .spine, as in barley, Galium arts- 
tatum, &c. 

Awner (iinTu*), n. One W’ho ov licit %vhich 
removes awns from grain; a. buinmeller. 
Awning (an'ing), n. fProiiably the same 
Avord as L.G. havcnvng, a shelter, fntm 
haven. Wedgwood takes it frmn Fr. aurent. 
Med.L. avvanna, a pcnt-hou.se, which Skeat 
is inclined to derive frmn an eastern Avord 
such as Per. dumn, dicang, anything sus- 
pended.] 1. A covering of canvas or other 
cdoth spread oaxt any place as a protection 
from the sun’s rays. 

A court: ^ • 

Compact of lucid marbles, hoss’d wiJh lengths 
Of classic with aznplc gay, 

, ' Imnyson, 

2. Xaut that part of the poop deck which 
is continued foiward beyond the bulkhead 
of the cabin. 

1 Awnless (nn'le-s), a. Without uavu or beard. 

‘ Awny (an'i), a. Having uavus. 

Awoke (a-Avok'). The iU’etorit of uErtAr. 
Awork t (a-Avirk'), adv. [Preli.x a, am! work,] 
At Avork;' in a state of labour or aciimi. 

Aroused vengeance sets hiai new ijcr/r.;’, Shak. 

Aworking (a-werk'ing), ade. At Avork ; in 
or into a state of working or action. 

Never met ,■ 

Adventure which might tliem a71vrsiH.1T set. S^ePtS 0 *, 

Awreke,t v.t [A. Bax. nwreean, to avenge, 
to revenge. See Wreak.] 'i’o Avreak; to per- 
secute ; to take vengeance on ; to avenge. 
Chaucer. 

Awrongt (a-rong'), adv. [ITefix a, and 
uu'o/uj.l In a Avrong iiiauner. Ford. 

Awry (a-rh), a. or adr. [Prefix a, and 

1. Turned or twisted toAvard one side ; not 
in a straight or true directimi or position; 
asquint; Avith obiiipie vision; a.s, to glance 
or look awry; the lady’s cap i.s awry. ‘ H 
she steps, !< >oks, or mrtve.s a ivry. ’ Specta Pn, 

2. F’ig. turned aside from the line of truth 
or right reason; perverse ov perversely. 

Much of the .soul tliey talk, but ah n. 

Awsome (ii'siun), a. and adv. See A wesome. 
[Scotch.] 

Ax, Axe (aks), v.t Old and provineiul form 
otask. 

■ ■ For I wo! axe if it hir wille be ■ ■ . 

To be ray wyf. . ■ Chaucer. ' . 

Axal (aks'al), a. Sam e as - 1 ,c ia I { K a re. ] 
AxaFacatlOiks-ji-c-ji-kiitl), n. A tly common 
in Mexico, Avhose egg.s, ileposited on mslu-n 
and flags in large quantities, arc sold and 
used as a sort oi caviare called aliuauhtli. 
The dish has been borrtwed from the abo- 
rigines by the Sp.anish immigrantH. 

Axe (aks). n. An axis. Fng. Cyc. [Bare.] 
Axe, Ax (aks), n. [A. Bax. uir, eax, feel. 
ox, Dan, oxe, D. aakse, G, ax, axt; allied 
to Gr. axine, L. ascia, for acsia—nti axe, 
From the roiit ac, ak, a point. Boo AciP.] 
An instrument, UBiially of iron, or of iron 
and steel, for he-Aving timber and chopping 
Avood. It consists of a heatl with an arching 
edge of steel, and a helve or liandle. The 
edge is in the plane of tiie sweep of the 
tool, (litfering therein from the adze. The 
ancient battle-axe was S( unetirn es two-edged. 
.Axe-form (aksTorm), a. .Bamc as.lav-,s/mpci/. 
Axe-Head (uks'hcd), u. The head or iron of 
an uxe. The ancient axe-hends formed of 
stone are called ]>y antiquarians celts. 
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Axe-sliaped (aks'shapt), a. In hot. having 
a resemblance to an axe or hatchet; dolabri- 
form. 

Axe-stone (aks'ston), n. A mineral, called 
also Neiikrite or Jade, found chiefly in Xew I 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands, and used I 
by the natives for axes and other cutting 
mstruments, whence the name. See Xe- 
PHRITE, Jade. 

Ayla.l (aksl-al), a. Pertaining to an axis.— 
Axial line, the name given by Faraday to 
the line in which the magnetic force passes 
from one pole of a horse-shoe magnet to the 
other. 

Axially (aks'i-al-li), adv. According to, or 
in a line with the axis. 

Axiferous (ak-sif'er-us), a. [L. axis, and 
fero, to bear.] ,A term applied to those 
plants which, like lichens, fungi, &c., com 
sist exclusively of an axis, without any leaves 
or appendages. 

Axiform (aks'i-form),a. [L. axis, and/om«&, 
shape.] In the form of an axis. 

Axil (aks'il), n, [L. aiciZia, the armpit.] l.The 
armpit ; a cavity under the upper part of 
the arm or shoulder. 

2. In hot. the space 
or angle formed on 
the upper side be- 
tween an axis and any 
organ growing from 
it, as by a branch with 
the stem or by a leaf 
'svith the stem or 
branch. Buds usually 
appear in the axils of 
leaves. 

Axile (aks'il), a. In hot. of or belonging to 
the axis; lying in the axis, as an embryo 
which lies in the axis of a seed. 

Axilla (aks-illa), n. pi. Axillae (aks-iHe). 
Same as Axil. 

Axillar (aks'il-lar), a. Same as Axillary. 
Axillary (aks'il-la-ri), a. Pertaining to the 
armpit or to the axil of plants. -- Axillary 
artery, in anat. a continuation of the sub- 
clavian. — Axillary leaves, in hot. leaves 
which proceed from the angle formed by 
the stem and branch, —Axillary vem, in 
anat. a continuation of the brachial veins 
and ending in the subclavian vein, and 
anastomosing with the branches of the axil- 
lary artery. 

Axinite (aks'in-it), n. [Gr. axine, an axe.] 
A mineral of the garnet family, which some- 
times occurs in lamellar masses, but com- 
monly in crystals, whose general form is 
that of a very olslique rhomb, or rather 
four-sided prism, so flattened that some of 
its edges become thin and sharp like that of 
an axe, whence its name. It is composed 
of 45 silica, 25 magnesia, 19 alum, with lime, 
iron peroxide, manganese, and boracic acid. 
Called also Yanolite and Violet Schorl. 
Axmomaitcy(aks-in^o-man-si), n. [Gr.axme, 
an axe, and manteia, divination.] An an- 
cient kind of divination for the detection of 
crime by means of an axe or axes. Thus, 
an axe might be poised on a bar, and the 
names of persons suspected repeated; if the 
hatchet moved at the name of any one he 
was pronounced guilty. 

Axiom (aks'i-om), n. [Gr. axioma, authority, 
an authoritative sentence, or that which is 
assumed, from axios, worthy, axiod, to think 
worthy, to esteem.] 1, A self-evident truth 
or proposition; a necessary truth; a propo- 
sition whose truth is so evident at first 
sight that no process of reasoning or demon- 
stration can make it plainer; as, ‘ the whole 
is greater than the part;’ " things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another;’ 'it is impossible for a tiling both 
to be and not to be at the same time;’ 

' from nothing, nothing can arise.’ All com- 
mon notions of the mind, whose evidence is 
so clear and forcible that a man cannot 
deny them without renouncing common 
sense and natural reason, may be called 
axioms. 

Philosophers give the name of axio7}ts only to self- 
evicient truths that are necessary, and are not limited 
to time and place, but must be true at all times, and 
in all places. Rezd. 

2. An established principle in some art or 
science; a principle universally received; 
as. the axioms of political economy.— 
Aaiiom,. Postulate. Axiom, a self-evident 
truth, existing in the very nature of things, 
and hence not admitting of denial. Postu- 
late, something required to be granted as a 
basis for reasoning. Such a basis may be 
self-evident and therefore axiomatic, or it 
may be agreed on between two reasoners 


and admitted by both, but not as a proposi- 
tion which it would be impossible to clen 5 ^ 
— Aphorism, Axiom, Maxim, Apophthegm, 
Adage, Proverb, Byword, Saw. See under 

I Aphorism. 

i Axiomatic, Axiomatical (aksT-6-mat'Tk, 
aks'i-6-mat"ik-al), a. 1, Pertaining to 
axioms; having the character of an axiom; 
having the nature of self-evident truths or 
received principles. 

Many controversies arise touching the axiomatic 
character of the law. Sir W. Hatnilton. 

In his {the critic’s) heart there is no system, no 
principle, no axiomatical truth that regulates subor- 
dinate position. Johnson. 

2. Consisting of axioms. 

Axiomatically (aks 'i-6-mat"ik-al-li), adv. 

In an axiomatic manner ; by the use of i 
axioms. 

Axiopistyt (aks'i-6-pis-ti), n. [Gr. axios, , 
worthy, and pwtis, faith.] Wortiliiness to 
be believed. 

Axis (aksls), n. pi, Axes (aks'ez). [L. See | 
Axle.] 1. The straight line, real or imagin- 
ary, passing through a body or magnitude, 
on which it revolves, or may be supposed to 
revolve, especially such a straight line with 
regard to which the different parts of a mag- 
nitude, or several magnitudes, are symmetri- 
cally arranged; as, the axis of the earth or 
any sphere; the axis of a cone; the axis of a 
curve; the axis of a system of magnitudes. 
[In this sense the word is chiefly a term of 
mathematical and phj^sical science, and the 
most important applications of it are ex- 
plained below in the various connections in 
which it is employed.]— 2. In hot-, the cen- 
tral line or column about which other parts 
are arranged; especially the root and stem of 
the whole plant, being the central part or 
column around which the other parts are 
disposed, divided into the ascending axis or 
stem, and the descending axis or root, which 
two are united by the collum or neck.— 

3. In anat. {a) the second vertebra of the 

neck. It has a tooth-like process w^hich 
passes upward through the central foramen 
of the fii’st vertebra or atlas, thus serving 
as a pivot on which the latter turns; hence, 
(5) the tooth-like process itself. — Anticlinal 
axis, in geol. see under Anticlinal.— 
Axis in peritrochio, an old Latin term for 
the wheel and axle. See imder Wheel.— 
Axis of a beam of light, the middle ray of 
the beam.—AjcZs of a cone, a straight line 
drawn from the vertex to the centre of the 
base.— of a curve, a right line dividing 
it into two symmetrical parts, so that the 
part on one side e.xactly corresponds to that 
on the other, as in a parabola, ellipse, or 
hyperbola. —AfljZs of a cylinder, the line 
drawn from the centre of the one end to 
that of the other. — o/ a Zens, a straight 
line drawn through the optical centre of the 
lens, and perpendicular to both its surfaces. 
—Axis of a magnet, the imaginary line 
which connects the north and south poles 
of the magnet.— Aaj'is of a sphere, any line 
drawn through the centre and terminated 
both ways by the surface of the sphere.— 
Axis of a spherical, concave, or convex mir- 
ror, a straight line which passes through 
the geometrical and optical centres of the 
mirror.— Jojis of a telescope, a straight line 
passing through the centres of all the glasses 
in the tube. — Axis of oscillation of a pen- 
dulum, a right line passing through the 
centre, about which it vibrates, and per- 
pendicular to the plane of vibration. — Axis 
of refraction, the straight line drawn per- 
pendicular to the surface of the refracting 
medium, through the point of incidence of 
the refracted ray. Some crystals have two 
axes of refraction, — Axis of revolution, the 
axis about which a revolving body moves.— 
Axis of rotation, the axis about which all 
the parts of a rotating body turn. The axis 
of rotation is in the body itself: the axis of 
revolution is at the centre of the circle or 
other curve in which the body is moving. 
These terms are exemplified by the motions 
of the earth, which rotates on its own axis, 
and revolves about a line passing through 
the sun’s centre, perpendicularly to the 
orbit in which it moves. —Axis of sy^mnetry, 
a line on both or all sides of which the parts 
of a body or magnitude are symmetrically 
disposed.— Aa:is o/ Z/ie the line con- 

necting its two poles, and about which the 
earth performs its diurnal rotation.— Aa;is 
of the eye, a straight line passing through 
the centres of the pupil and crystalline 
lens.— Aa:Z« of the Ionic capital, a line pass- 
ing perpendicularly through the middle of 
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the eye of the volute.— of the world, 
the imaginary axis passing through tlie 
celestial poles.— Sp^mZ axis, in arch, the 
axis of a twisted column spirally drawn in 
order to trace the circumvolutions witliout. 
—Tra'usverse axis, and conjugate axis. See 
Transverse and Conjugate. — Visual or 
optic axis, in optics, th.Q straight line pass- 
ing through the centre of the pupil, and 
perpendicular to the surface of the eye. 
Axis (aks'is), n. A species of Indian deer, 
the Cervus axis, of wdiich thex^e are two or 
three varieties. The body of the common 
axis is beautifully marked with white spots. 
Called also Spotted Hog-deer. 

Axis-cylinder (aks'is-silin-der), n. In anat. 
the name, given to the central substance 
of the primitive nerve-fibre. 

Axle, Axle-tree (aksl, aksl-tre), n. [A. Sax. 
eaxl, the shoulder ; Icel. 6x1, the shoulder- 
joint, oxull, an axle; Dan. and Sw. axel, the 
shoulder, an axle. The word is a diminutive 
corresponding to O.H.G. ahsala (Mod. G. 
achsel), the shoulder, from ahsa (Afod. G. 
achse), an axis. The meaning shoulder is 
explained by the fact that the arm turns on 
the shoulder-joint. This meaning has been 
lost in English probably from the influence 
of L. axis, O.Fr. aissel (L. axiculus), an axis. 
The L. axis is not the origin of E, axle, but 
an independent form from the same root, 
viz. ag, to drive. See ACRE.] A piece of tim- 
ber or bar of iron, fitted for insertion in the 
hobs or naves of wheels, on which the wheels 
tuvn.— Driving axle, in locomotive engines, 
the axle which, by means of connecting- 
rods and eccentric-rods, is connected with 
the piston, slide-valves, and pumps, and by 
converting the rectilinear motion of the 
piston into a rotary one, propels or drives 
the engine in the required direction. 
Axle-arm (aks' 1-firm), n. The spindle on 
the end of an axle on which the box of the 
wheel slips, or one of the two pivots on 
which the axle itself turns. 

Axle-bar (aks'l-bar), n. An axle-tree with 
an arm at each end for a wheel. 

Axle-box (aksl-boks), n. Tlie journal-box 
of an axle, especially of the axle of a railway 
carriage. 

Axle-Clip (aks'l-klip), n. A clevy or bow 
which unites some other part of a vehicle 
to the axle. 

Axled (aks'ld), a. Furnished with an axle. 
Axle-guard (aks'l-gard), n. A guard for an 
axle. See Housing, 6. 

Axle-imt (aks'l-niit), 7t. A screw-nut on 
the end of an axle-arm to keep the wheel 
in place. 

Axle-pin (aks'l-pin), n. Same as Linch-pin. 
Axle-shein (aks'l-sken), n. A band, strip, or 
thimble of metal on a ■wooden axle-arm to 
prevent the wood from wearing rapidly. 
Axle-sleeve (aks'l-slev), n. A sleeve placed 
round a railway carriage axle in order to 
hold up the broken ends should the axle be 
fractured. 

Axle-tree, n. See Axle. 

Axolotl (aks'o-lotl), n. [Mexican name.] A 
remarkable member of the ITrodela or tailed 
amphibians, the Siredon pisdforme. As 
usually known it has throughout its life both 
lungs and gills, but individual specimens 
kept in confinement have been known to 
lose the latter. It is somewhat abundant 
in the Mexican lakes, and 8 or 9 inches 
long, of a fish-like form, with large head, 
but swims with its feet, which resemble 
those of a frog. The axolotl is sold in the 
markets of Mexico, and is esteemed a great 
luxury by the inhabitants. Another species 
(S. lichenoides) also is an inhabitant of Mex- 
ico. The genus is also called Axolotes. 
Axotomous (aks-ot'o-mns), a. [Gr. axd7i, 
axis, and temno, to cleave. ] A mineralogical 
term signifying cleavable in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis. 

Ax-tree (aks'tre), n. Axle-tree. Drayton. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Axunge (aks'unj), n. [L. aximgia—axis, an 
axle, and ungo, to grease,] Hog's lard. 
XTre. 

Ay, Aye (I), adv. [An interjectional utter- 
ance of assent or surprise. In former sense 
may be same as aye, ever, or yea, yes; as to 
latter sense comp. G. ei, ey, expressive of ad- 
miration or astonishment; E. eh.l 1. Yes; 
yea; a word expressing assent, or an affirma- 
tive answer to a question. It is used also 
to enforce the sense of what is asserted, 
equivalent to even so, truly, certainly.—- 2. In- 
deed, suggesting anger and reproach, slight 
surprise, interrogation, or simple attention, 
indicated by the mode of pronunciation. 
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Ay, Aye (I), n. Tlic word by which assent 
by acclamation is expressed in Parliament; 
hence, an alfirmative xote.— The ayeft have 
it, the phrase employed by the speaker in 
declaring' that tlie altirniative votes are in a 
majority. 

Another was the late speaker Trevor, who had, 
from the chair, put the qxiestion, whether he was or 
was not a roj»-ue, and had been forced to pronounce 
that r/if? j^jycs had it. Macaulay. 

Ayah (tVyil), n. In the East Indies, a native 
waiting woman or lady's-maid. 

Ayapana (a'ya-pa-na), n. The native name 
of Jilif-patorium A yapana, a Brazilian plant, 
nat. order Gompositte, a powerful sudorific, 
and said to be an antidote to the bite of 
venomous snakes. The bruised leaves and 
expressed juice are applied to the wound. 
Aye (a), adv. [Icel. ei, ey, m, aye, ever; A. 
Sax. it, diva, always; Uotli. -aiv in ni-aiv, 
never, aivs, time; allied to L. mvum, Gr. 
aion, age, aiei, ever. See Age.] Always; 
forever; continually; for an indelinite time: 
used mostly in poetry. 

Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed m the calendar 1 Shah. 

Aye-aye (id), n. [The native name, from 
its peculiar cry.] A singular nocturnal 
quadruped, about the size of a hare, found 
in Madagascar, the Cheiromys madagascar- 
iefim, in its habits resembling the sloth. 
Cuvier places it among the rodent animals 
after the squirrels, although Sonnerat, who 
discovered it, pointed out its affinity to the 



Aye-aye [Cheiromys madasascariensis). 


makis or lemurs, to which family it is now 
referred, especially on account of the hand- 
like structure of its hind-feet. 

Aye-^een (a'grmi), n. [Lit. ever-green.] 
The house-leek {Sempervimvi tectorwm). 

Ayeibt adv. Again. Chancci'. 

Ayen-hite,! n. [O.E. for again-hite.} Ee- 
morse. The Ayen-hUe of Tmoit (Eemorse 
of Conscience) is the name of a well-known 
old English religious production. 

Ayenstfi prep. Against. ‘ A remedie 
lecherie.’ Chaucer. 

Ayenwardjt adv. Back; backward. 

Aygulet t (iVgu-let), n. An aiguillette (which 
see). Spemer. 

Ayle (al), n. [Norm, ayle; Fr. from 
a rustic L. aviohis, a dim. of avus, a grand- 
fathei*.] In Ime, a grandfather. See Bes- 
AYLE. 

Aylet (it'let), n. In he?', see Chough. 

Aymee,t Aymet (i'me), ?i. The words Ay 
7tie, equivalent to modern Ah ?ne, united 
into one. 

Aymees, and hearty heigh-hoes 

Are sallies fit for soldier's. Beau. &■ FI. 

Ayont (a-yont"), p?'ep. Beyond. ‘Some 
wee short hour ayont the twal' Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Asrr (ar), ?i. [Icel. eyrr, ey?'l, a gravelly bank 
of a river or spit of land running into the 
sea ; Ban. ore, Sw. or, seen in place-names, 
as Elsinorii.] An open sea-beach; a sand- 
bank. Written also Air. 

Ayrant, Eyrant (fi'rant), a. [See Aerie.] 
In her. a term applied to eagles and other 
liirds in their nests. 

Ayry (a'ri). See xVerxe. 

Ayontamiento ( a - yim ^ ta - me - en " to ), n. 
[Sp., from O.Sp. ayuntar, N.Sp, juntar, to 
join, from L. ju?igo, junotum, to join.] In 
Spain and Spanish America a corporation 
or body of magistrates in a city or town. 

Ay-word t (a'werd), u. A byword : a form 
appearing in some editions of Shakspere, 
specifically in Twelfth Night, ii. 3, where 
others give Naywor 'd (wdiie'h .see). 

Azalea (a-za'le-a), n. [Gr. azaleas, dry, the 
allusion being to the dry, arid habitation 
of the plant.] A genus of plants, nat, order 
Ericacea), remarkable for the beauty and 
fragrance of their flowers, and distinguished 


Fate, far, fat, fjill; 


from the rhododendrons chiefly by the i 
flowers having ten stamens instead of live. ■ 
A diminutive, procumbent, evergreen shrub, | 



growing on dry, heathy ground on many of 
the Highland mountains, was long regarded 
as the only British specimen, under the 
name of A, p7'ocuinbens, but is now called 
Loiseleuria prroeimihens. Many beautiful 
rhododendrons with deciduous leaves are 
known under the name of azalea in gardens. 
The azaleas are principally from North 
America, but A. pontica is a native of Asia 
Minor; it possesses poisonous properties, 
and is said to have produced the Pontic 
honey which stupified Xenophon's soldiers , 
on their retreat from Greece. A. mdim , 
is a greenhouse plant, held in high esteem ' 
for the beauty of its flowers. 

Azarole (az'a-rol), ?i. [Fr. azerole.} A species 
of thorn (genus Cratagiis), the three-grained 
or Neapolitan medlar. 

Azimuth (azT-muth), n. [Ar. as-sa??\t, pi. 
as-simiicth, away, a path. Zenith has tlie 
same origin.] In astron. an arc of the hori- 
zon intercepted laetween the meridian of a 
place and the vertical circle passing tlirouirh 
the centre of a celestial obj ect. The azimuth 
and altitude of a star give its exact xjosition 
in the %\iy.—Mag?ietic azimuth, an arc of the 
horizon intercepted between the azlnmtli 
or vertical circle passing through the centre 
of any heavenly body and the magnetic meri- 
dian. This is found by observing the object 
with an azimuth compas.s.~J.zm?/af/i com- 
pass, an instrument for finding either tlie 
magnetic azimuth or amplitude of a heavenly 
object. It differs from the common sea-com- 
pass only in this, that the circumference of 
the card or box is divided into degrees; also to 
the box is fitted an index w'ith two sights, 
which are upright pieces of bi'ass placed dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, liavirig a 
slit dowm the middle of them, through w'liich 
the sun or a star is to be viewed at the time 



Azimuth Conip.:iSS. 

of observation. See Coup ash,— A zi'm7fth 
dial, a dial wiiose style or gnomon is at right 
angles to the plane of the horizon. The 
shadow marks the sun's azmiatli.— Azimuth 
or vertical circles, great circles intersecting 
each other in the zenith and nadir, and 
cutting the horizon at right angles. 

AzimutJial (azfl-muth-al), a. Pertaining to 
the azimuth. 

Azobenzene, Azobenzol (az-o-ben^zen, az-o- 
ben'zol), n. (CjaHioN^.) A crystalline sub- 
stance obtained by the action of reducing 
agents upon nitrobenzene. Called also Azo- 
henzide. 

Azoerytbrine (az-6-erflth-rin), n. [Azo, 
contr. for azote, and erytkrin, from Gr. ery- 
thros, red.] A colouring principle obtained 
from the archil of commerce. 

Azoic (a-z6'ik), a. [Gr. a, priv., and zde, life,] 
Destitute of any vestige of organic life: ap- 
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plied ti> rocks, us t(j the motuiuorphic., in 
wbk'li no fos.sil'^huvc ju'Cit found. 
Azolitnxine f az-o-Iif'iiiin j, n. .A culonrinu 
mutter of a deep blood-j*ul colour o)U;uiied 
from litmus. 

Azote (uz'bt), ??. [Or. a, uml z^r, life.] 
A name formerly given to nitroneu becuuse 
it is ujuit for respiru-ticn. 

Azotht fuz'otb), II. [iTobalfly an Ar, word.] 
In alchemy, lu) the tir.st iwim-iple «<f nietuls; 
mercuiy, which under the iiunu' of the mer- 
cury of nietuls WUS believed to exi.'''‘t ill all 
nietuls. {h) T’he univerbul s]»eci{lc or luina- 
. cea <if I'uracelsus. 

Azotic (a-zot'ik), a. J-'ertuIning to azote: 
i hit ul to animal life, — d.nu/c /-/eb.o i^urne as 
Nitric acid.— Azotic gu,s, nitr<»gen or ni1.ro- 
gen gas. 

Azotide {'az'd-tid), n. An azotized body. 
See Azotizejc 

Azotite (uz'u-tit), ?t. A salt formed i»y a 
combination ttf nitrous arid with a base. 
Synonymous with Nitrite. 

Azotize (az'G-tIz), T.t. pre-t, A pj-. uzotlyol; 
ppr. azotizing. To imliue with nitrogen; to 
deprive of life. 

Azotized. (az'd-tizd), p. and a. Containing 
nitrogen or azote.— -.drij//,:'' */ GedG loUier- 
wi.se azotides or iiitrale.s), bodies eontahiing 
nitrogen, and forniiiigpart of the strueture 
of plants and animal.'*, sueh iv.-> albumen, 
flbrine, cuscine, gelatine, Ac. 

Azotous (a-zO'tus), a. Nitrous: as, azuiom: 
acid = nitrous acid. 

Aztec (az'tuk), a. <df or ijcrtaining to the 
Aztec.s, the ruling tribe in Mexico at the 
! time of the Spanish invasion under Corte.s 
i in 1519. They were ti civilized peojde, but 
i their redigious rites were bloody and cruel, 
Azure (a''zliur), a. [Fr. azitr. Sic uzul. It. 
aziirro. I.L. azurrvm, lazurum, Ac., from 
Arab, lazirenl, lujicent, blue, whence htpis- 
lazuli, the sapphire. The initial i was lost 
i through Imdiig mi.stakeu for the article.] 
i Best nibling the clear blue cob dir oi the sky; 

I sky-blue. 

j Azure (fr'zliur), n. 1, The fme blue colmir 
; of the sky. ‘Her eyes a bashful azure.* 
i Teiinysoii.—% A name common to .scieral, 
1 sky- coloured or blue pigments, of which 
i there are two wdl-knowii variot ie-: {a ) that 
I made of lapis-lazuli, called ultntnaaaue a 
1 colour of great value to tlie artist; (6) that 
i " made by fubing glass 

j with oxitli* of oobiiH r*,> 

duced to powder: in 

large ma.'Sc.- thi,- latter 
is called The 

sky or azure vault' of 
heaven. *Not "like those 
step.s on hc-fivc'ii’s' mure.* 
Milton. —4. In her. a blue 
coli.mr ill coats of arms,' 



A.'-'ure. represeiiteil ii'i-engravlng 
by lit^rizontal line:-:. 
Azure (.Tzhur), i\f. To colour blue, 

A^ured (u'zhfird), 'p- and a. f'.uoured azure; 
of an azaire colour, ‘"rwlxt the green sea 
and the ttza/vd vault.’ Shah. 

Azure-stone (a'zhfir-stou), n. Same as 
Azurite. 

Azurinet (:Vzlmr-In),«. Azure. Uacklv.yt. 
Amrite (:Tzhur-it), h. (CTrJKHb.) 1, A blue 
mineral, the lazulite, callodi ah.o Blm Ma 
lachite. It is a tricuprie (frihoearbouate of 
copper, and has been used groumi. to form 
a line blue pigment, but i- of iittle u.se. owing 
to itsturniug green by expoisiire.— 2, Same 
as Lazvlite. 

Azurut (a'zlmrn), a. Of a Idiie colour. * The 
azarti sheen of turkis blue.’ MilUm. 
Azygous (azT-gus), a. [< Jr. azygos- - a. priv. , 
amXzygon, a. yoke,] Having no i’eilow: not 
(tUt? of a pair: single. In uant. an epithet 
applied to several muscles, i eins, I tones, Ac. , 
that are single. 

Azyni,t Azyhiet (azlm), ?i. b-joe Azymous.] 
Unleaveneii bread. 

tVe have HbunneU the obscurity of the napssts in 
their asyme.'!, tuntek, Ac. 

The Trausiator^ i>j Fu: /'.ilk le the JCuuder. 

Azyiuite (azflm-it), n, {See Azvyfovs.j JBc- 
cle.s. one of a sect of Christians who admin- 
ister the cucharist wdtli unleavened bread; 
also a term of re,prt>ach apjdied by the 
Greeks, in the eleventh (*enlury, to the 
Latins for ei>nsetTating the hu.st in un- 
leavened liread, 

Azymous (a//iin-u.s'), a. ICr. a, priv., and 
zyme, leaven.] I'nleavened; uiifermented; 
I as, sea-biscuit i.s tizinnous. 1 Rare. | 
i Azzle-tOOth (az'zl-tiith), ?i. [Com|i. 1), azen, 

; to feed, to uouriBlL] xV molar tooth. liaUi- 
j well; JJiniglisoii. 
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E is the second letter and the first consonant ■ 
in the English and most other alphabets. 
It is a mute and labial, pronounced solely 
by the lips, and is distinguished from p by 
being sonant, that is, produced by the utter- 
ance of voice as distinguished from breath. 
It is related to the sonant aspirate v as p to 
the surd aspirate /. According to G-rimm’s 
law, when words or roots are common to 
the Indo-European languages (or several of 
them), and, where borrowing has not taken 
place, in English, Gothic, and the Low Ger- 
man and Scandinavian languages generally, 
a b regularly stands where there is an / in 
Latin words, a ph in Greek, a hli in San- 
skrit, while in O.H. German and Mod. Ger- 
man words it is either unchanged, or a p 
takes its place. All these changes are 
illustrated by the various forms which the 
English word ^>roi/i< 2 r assumes in the different 
languages. Thus we have E. brother, Goth. 
hrothar, O.H.G. pruoclar, Mod. G. bruder, L. 
fmter, Gr. -phraUr, and Skr. bhratar. Simi- 
larly, E. to bear, Goth, baira, O.H.G. piru, 
Mod.G, ge~hdren, L. fero, QT.phero; Kbeech, 
G. biiche, L. fagiis, Gr. phegos. B has in- 
truded into some English words, as in thumb 
(A. Sax. tJmma), limb (A. Sax. Um), slumber 
(A. Sax. slumerian); comp, the borrowed 
words mmiber (L. numertis), humble (L. 
humilis). When a final letter after m it is 
not pronounced, as in thumb, limb, comb, 
dumb. Inj706’S'(>^),purse, a & has been changed ; 
into a p. On the other hand the b in lobster, '' 
and tne first in cobweb, was origmally p; in 
marble the b was originally m (L. mdrmor). 

B is common as an initial consonant in all 
the Teutonic languages, and very often in 
the combinations bl, br, which are the only 
consonantal combinations it admits of at the 
beginning of words. In this respect there is 
a remarkable difference between b and p, the 
latter occurring as an initial in but few words 
originally Teutonic. See P.~ As a numeral B 
was used by the Hebrews and Greeks, as 
now by the Arabians, for 2; by the Homans 
for 300, and with a dash over it thus, B", for 
SOOO.— B is often used as an abbreviation; 
thus B.A. stands for Bachelor of Arts; B.D. 
ion Bachelor of Divinity; and B.M. for Ba- 
chelor of }Tedicine.—Not to knoio a B from 
a Mill’s foot, a phrase implying that a per- 
son is very illiterate or very ignorant. The 
term bull’s foot seems to be chosen merely 
for the alliteration, as broomstick and bat- 
tledore in the similar phrases, He does not 
know a B from a broomstick, or from a bat- 
tledore. 

B. In music, the seventh note of the model 
diatonic scale or scale of C. It is called the 
leading note, as there is always a feeling of 
suspense when it is sounded until the key- 
note is heard. 

Ba, V. t. [Shortened form of Er. baiser, to kiss; 
Prov. Fr. bdhi, hauji. ] To kiss. ‘ Let me ba 
thy cheke.* Chaucer. 

Ba (bit), v.t. [From the sound.] To lull 
asleep by a continuous, inarticulate, musi- 
cal hum. [Scotch.] 

I’ll ba the bairns wi’ an unkenned tune. 

IFm. Nicholson. 

Ba’ (ba), n. [See BALL.] A ball; a handball 
or football. [Scotch.] 

i]^a (bit), n. [E'rom sound. Comp. L. balo, to 
meat.] The cry or bleating of a sheep. 

Baa (bil), v.i. To cry or bleat as a sheep. 

He treble baas for help. Sidney. 

BaaUba^'al), [Heb. lord.] Originally 
this word appears to have been generic, sig- 
nifying simply lord, and to have been ap- 
plied to many different divinities, or, with 
qualifying epithets, subjoined to the same 
divinity regarded in different aspects and 
as exercising different functions. Thus in 
Hos. ii. 16 it is applied to Jehovah himself, 
while Baal-berith (the Covenant-lord) was 
the god of the Shecheniites, and Baal-zehub 
(the Fly-god) the idol of the Philistines at 
Ekron. Specifically, Baal was the sacred 
title applied to the Sun as the principal 
male deity of the Phcenicians and tlieir de- 
scendants the Carthaginians, as well as of 
the ancient Canaanitish nations, whom they 
worshipped as the supreme ruler and vivi- 
fier of nature. The word enters into the 


composition of many Hebrew, Phoenician, 
and Carthaginian names of persons and 
places; thus, Jmi&aaZ, Hasdrubal (help of 
Baal), Hannibal (grace of Baal), and Baal- 
Hwmmon, Baal-Thamar, <fec. 

Baalism (ba'al-izm), n. The worship of 
Baal; gross idolatry of any kind. 

His seven thousand whose knees were not suppled 
with the Baalism of that age. Fuller. 

Baalite (ba''al-it), n. A worshipper of Baal; 
one who idolizes any unworthy or grovelling 
object. ‘These BaaZte of pelf.' Keats. 
Baanite (banTt), n. A follower of Baanes, 
a Manichsean of the ninth century. 

Bah (bab), «. [Gael, bab, a tuft, a tassel.] A 
bunch; a tassel; cockade. ‘A cockit hat 
with a bab of blue ribbands at it.’ Sir W. 
Scott. [Scotch.] 

Bahhitt-metal (bab'it-met'l), n. [From 
the name of the inventor.] A soft metal 
resulting from alloying together certain 
proportions of copper, zinc, and tin, used 
with the view of as far as possible obviating 
friction in the bearings of journals, cranks, 
axles, &c. 

Babble (bambl), v.i [A word appearing in 
similar forms in various languages, probably 
formed from ba, one of the earliest sounds 
uttered by an infant, with the suffix -le to 
denote repetition; comp. D. andG. babbeln, 
Icel. bahhla, Dan. bable, Fr. babiller. It. bah- 
bolare. ] 1. To utter words imperfectly or in- 
distinctly, as children.— 2. To talk idly or 
irrationally; to talk thoughtlessly. ‘ ’A bab- 
bled ot green fields.’ Shak.—3. To talk much; 
to prate; hence, to tell secrets. 

The people, when they met, ... 

Began to scoff and jeer and babble of him. 

Te7tnyson. 

4, To make a continuous murmuring sound, 
as a stream; to repeat a sound frequently 
and indistinctly. 

The babblhtff echo mocks the hounds. Shah. 
The babbling runnel crispeth. Tcfmyson. 

Babble (bab'bl), v.t To prate; to utter. 

‘ These (words) lie used to babble indiffer- 
ently in all companies.’ Arbuthnot. 

Babble (bab'bl), n. Idle talk; senseless 
prattle; murmur, as of a stream. ‘Ifeyther 
mute nor full of bable.’ Hall. ^Babble and 
revel and wine.’ Tennyson. 

Babblement (bab'bl-ment), Idle talk: 
senseless prate; unmeaning words. ‘Deluded 
all this while with ragged notions and bab- 
blements.’ Milton. [Hare.] 

Babbler (bab'bl6r), n. l. An idle talker; an 
irrational prater; a teller of secrets. 

Great babblers, or talkers, are not fit for trust. 

Sir R. L' Estrange, 

2. One of a group of thrush-like birds, sub- 
family Timalince, so named from their chat- 
tering notes. 

Babbling (bab'bling), n. Foolish talk. 
‘Avoiding profane and vain babblings.’ 1 
Tim. vi. 20. 

Babblisbly t (bab'blish-li), adv. In a bah- 
bling manner; pratingly. Whitgift. 

Babe (bab), n. [From the Celtic; W. Ir. and 
Gael, baban, Gael, and Ir. bab, child, infant, 
for mab, maban, W. inab, a son, which is a 
form equivalent to Gael, and Ir. mac, a son.] 

1. An infant; a young child of either sex.— 

2. t A child’s doll. 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 

Bearing a trusse of tryfles at his backe. 

As bells, and babes, and glasses in hys packe. 

Syettser. 

Babe-hood (bab'hijd), n. Same as Baby- 
hood. Udal. 

Babel (ba'bel), n. [Heb. Bdbel, the capital 
of Babylonia, a contr. for hethbel, the habi- 
tation of Bel or Baal.] 1. The name of the 
city on the banks of the Shinar where the 
confusion of tongues took place; Babylon. 
Its supposed ruins, as well as those of the 
tower, are visible near Hilla, a town on the 
Tigris, about 48 miles south of Bagdad. 
Hence any great city where confusion, 
crowding, or disorder may be supposed to 
1 prevail. 

’Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 

To peep at such a world,— to see the stir 
Of me great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 

CoTuper, 

2. A confused mixture of sounds; confusion; 
disorder. ‘The babel of strange heathen 
languages.’ Hammond. 


Babery t ( bab ' er - i ), n. Finery to please a 
child; any trifling toy for cliildi’en. ‘Painted 
babery.’ Sidney. 

Babiaii,t Babiont (ba'bi-an, ba'bi-on), n. 
[D. babiaan, a baboon.] A baboon. Den 
Jonson. 

Babiana(ba-bi-a'na),n. [D.babiaan, baviaan, 
a baboon, from the bulbs being eaten by these 
animals.] A genus of plants, nat. order Iri- 
dacece, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Among the species are some of the hand- 
somest of the Cape bulbous plants. They 
have narrow sword-shaped leaves, and the 
flowers are yellow, purple, and scarlet, large 
and showy, and in some species sweet- 
scented. Many species are known in culti- 
vation. 

Babingtonia ( bab ' ing - to-ni-a ), ?i. [From 
Professor Babington, Cambridge.] A group 
of myrtaceous plants forming a section of 
the genus Bmckia (which see). 

Babingtonite (bab'ing-ton-it), 7i. [After Dr. 
Babington.] A vitreous dark-greeii or black 
mineral of the hornblende family, occur- 
ring in small brilliant crystals in beds of 
magnetic iron ore, and in veins of quartz 
and felspar. It consists chiefly of silica, 
iron protoxide, and lime. Called also Axo- 
tomousAugiteSpar, from its resemblance to 
augite. 

Babiroussa (ba-bi-ros'sa), n. Same as Baby- 
russa. 

Babish (bab'ish), a. Like a babe ; childish. 

If he be bashful and will soon blush, they call him 
a babish and ill brought up thing. Aschatn. 

Babishly (bab'ish-li), adv. Childishly. 

Babishness (biib'ish-nes), n. Childishness. 

Bablah (bab'la), n. The pod of several spe- 
cies of Acacia which comes from the East 
and from Senegal under the name of neb- 
neb. It contains gallic acid, tannin, and a 
red colouring matter, and has been used in 
dyeing cotton for producing various shades 
of drab. 

Bablative t (bab'la-tiv), a. [From babble.] 
Talkative; garrulous, Florio. 

Baboo, Babu (ba-boO, n. A Hindu title of 
respect paid to gentlemen, especially to mer- 
chants, clerks, t\ic. , equivalent to master, sir. 

Baboon (ba-bbn'),?i. [.Fr. habouin, sometimes 
derived from babine, the lip of a beast, its 
large lips forming a prominent feature in 
this animal; it ajjpears more probable, how- 
ever, that babouin is of like origin with E. 
baby, and in the thirteenth century it is said 
to have had the meaning of a little man.] 
The dog-faced ape, a term applied to Old 
World Quadrumana of the genera Cynoceph- 
aliis and Papio. They have elongated abrupt 
muzzles like a dog, strong tusks or canine 



Mandrill or Rib-nosed Baboon {Cynocephalus 
Maimon). 


teeth, usually short tails, cheek pouches, 
small deep eyes with huge eyebrows, and 
naked callosities on the hips. Their hind 
and fore feet are well proportioned, so that 
they run easily on all fours, but they do 
not maintain themselves in an upright pos- 
ture witli facility. They are generally of the 
size of a large pointer, but the largest, the 
mandrill, is, when erect, nearly of the 
; height of a man. They are almost all Afri- 
I can, ugly, sullen, fierce, lascivious, and gre- 


ch, cAain; ch, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j, job; ff, Fr. ton; ng, sin^jr;, th, fAen; th, iMn; w, wig; wh, w/ag; zb, a.zure.— See KEX. 
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garious, defending themselves hy throwing 
stones, dirt, &c. They live on fruits and 
roots, eggs and insects. They constitute the 
link uniting the monkeys with the lower 
annn«als, and include the chacma, drill, 
common baboon, and mandrill. 

BaBu, n. See Baboo. 

Baby (biVbi), n. [A dim. of habe. ] 1. An infant 
or young child of either sex; a babe.— 2. A 
small image in form of an infant for girls to 
iday with; a doll 

The archduke saw that Perkin would provea runa- 
and it was the part of children to fall out about 
tfiahcs'. Bacon. 

—Babies in the eyes,^ the minute reflection 
which a person sees of himself in tlie eyes 
of another. There are many allusions to 
this in our older poets, and hence such 
phrases as to look babies in one’s eyes, used 
with regard to a lover. 

She clung about his neck. g:ave him ten kisses, 
Toyed with ld.s locks, looked tables in his eyes. 

Heywood. 

The pupil of the eye seems sometimes to 
have been itself called the baby, the L. pu~ 
2 nUa (whence £. jBqyil) meaning a baby girl, 
and also the pupil of the eye, 

BahyOni'bi), a. Babyish; infantine; pertain- 
ing to an infant. ‘ Moulded thy baby thought. ‘ 
Tennyson. 

Baby (ba'bi), v.t To treat like a young 
child. 

At best it babies us with endless toys, 

And keeps us children till we drop to dust. 

VounS’. 

Baby-farmer (ba'bi-farm-6r), n. A woman 
who receive,s infants, generally illegitimate, 
from their parents, on the pretext of bring- 
ing them up, the object being to have the 
child removed from sight; one who lives by 
baby-farming. See Baby-pahming. 
Baby-farming (l)a'bi-farm-ing),w. A system 
by which newly born, generally illegitimate, 
infants are received from their parents, on 
the pretext of being properly nursed and 
cared for, while in reality the object more 
generally is to conceal the shame of the 
parents by removing the infant from sight. 
Babyhood (ba'bi-hud), n. The state of being 
a baby; infancy. 

Baby-house (biVbi-hous), n. A place for 
children’s vlolls and babies. 

Babyish (luVt>i-ish), a. Like a baby; very 
childisli. ' ‘ An affectation of babyish intei*- 
jeetions.’ Jeffrey. 

Babyishuess (btVbi-ish-nes), n. The quality 
of being like a baby; extreme childishness. 
Babyism (ba'bi-izni), n, 1. The condition of 
a baby; babyhood. Jeffrey.— % A childish 
mode of speech. ‘Babyhins and dear dimin- 
utives,’ Tennyson. 

Baby-jumper (bii'bi- j ump-cr), n. A strong 
band of galvanized caoutcdiouc, usually sus- 
pended from the roof of a room, with a seat, 
in which a little child may be securely fas- 
tened, attached to it. When the child’s 
feet touch the ground and partially support 
its weight the caoutchouc band contracts, 
and thus a jumping or bobbing motion is 
produced, 

Baby;l03iian, Babylonish (bab-i-ld'ni-an, 
ba-bi-io'nish), a. [See Bai’.el.] 1. Pertaining 
to Babylon, the capitrd of the ancient king- 
dom of Babylonia, or to the kingdom.— 
2. Like the confusion of tongues at Babel ; 
mixed; confused, 

Babylonian (bal>i-lo'ni-an), 1. An inha- 
bitant of Babylonia; a Chaldean.— 2, An 
astrologer: so called because the Chaldeans 
were remarkable for the study of astrology. 
Babylonie (bab-i-lon''ik), a. 1. Pertaining 
to Babylon, or made there; as, Babylonie 
garments, carpets, or hangings,— 2. Tuniul- 
tuou.s; disorderly. Sir J. Ilarington. 
Babylonical (bab-i-lon'ik-al), a. Same as 
Babylonie. 

Babylonish, a. See Babyloniait. 
Babyionlte (bab'i-lon-it), n. The arrow- 
shaped Babylonish character. See Cunei- 
form. 

Baby-pin (ba’bi-pin), n, A safetv-pln. 
Babyrussa, Babyroussa (bab-i-ros'sa), n. 
The Indian honied-hog(.S’«,9 or PorciisEahy- 
Tussa), family Suidte or pig tribe, order 
Artiodaetyla or oven-toed Pacliydermata, a 
native of the Indian Archipelago, but not 
found on tiie continent of Asia dr of Africa, 
From th e outside of the ui'tper j aw .spring two 
teeth 12 inches long, curving upwards and 
})ackwards like honlis, and almost touching 
the forehead. The tusks of the lower jaw 
also appear externally, though they are not 
so long as those of the upper jaw. Along 
the back are some weak bristles, and on the 
rest of the body only a sort of wool. These 


animals live in herds, feed on herbage, are 
sometimes tamed, and their ilesh is well 
flavoured. 


Bacchante (}>a-kan'te), n. pi Bacchante'^ 
(Ita-kauTez). 1. A priestes.s of P.acchUh, iir 
one who joined in the ceieltratjon of the 
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Babyrussa {Sus Babyrjfssa). 

BabysMp (ba'bi-sliip), n. The state or enn- 
clition of a baby, 

Baby-walker (bfVbi-wak-er), n. A go-c.art, 
Bac (l)ak), n. [Fr, hae. See Back, the ves- 
sel ] A ferry-boat; a vessel used in browing 
and distilling, 

Bacca (bakdea), n. {L.] In hot a berry; a 
orie-celled fruit, with several naked seeds 
immersed in apulpymas.s, asthegooselfcrry. 
This definition excludesmany fruits to v,-hieh 
the name of berry is popularly applied. 
Baccalaureate (baU-ka-hFre-at), n. [L.L. 
baccalanreatiis, from bnecftlanreiis, a cor- 
rupted form of L. L. bacca larins,bachala rius, 
Fr. bachelier, a bachelor, in the sense c*f one 
who has attained the lowest degree in a 
university, the corruption having evidently 
arisen in the supposition that the term was 
derived from bacca. a berry, ami lavras, a 
laurel. See Bachelor. j The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Baccalaureate (bak-ka-la're-iit), a. Per- 
taining to a Bachelor of Arts; as, a bacca- 
laureate sermon, a farewell discourse de- 
livered in some American colleges to a 
gTadnating class. 

Baccara (oak ka-ra), 7L A game at cards 
which has recently come into con.siderable 
vogue. See Supp. 

Baccare, Backare (bak-ka're), interj. (A 
humorously formed pseudo-Latin wordi, 
being merely the E. back with a Latin ter- 
mination, apparently that of the infinitive 
of the first conjugation.] Stand back I Go 
back! 

Ah, betekare, quod Mortimer to his sowe. 

Roister Doider. 

Baccare I you are marvellous forward. Shab. 
Backare, quoth Mortimer to his sow, see 
Mortimer’s sow speaketh as good Lrityn .is Ime. 

J’icywoad. 

Baccate (baklvTit), a. In hot. 1. 8iiceiilent, 
or having a pulpy texture like a berry. 
2. Bearing berries; berried, 

Baccated (bakkat-ed), a. [L. haccatus, gar- 
nished with berries or pearls, from bacca, 
a berry. ) 1. Having many berries.— 2. t Bet 
or adorned with pearls. Bailey. 
Bacchanal ()>ak'a-nal), a. [L. 'hacchanalls, 
from Bacchus, Gr. Bakchos, the god <.)f wine.] 
Ilevelling in intemperate drinking; riotous; 
noi.sy. ‘ Bacchanal feasts. ' Crowley. 
Bacchanal (bak'a-nal), n. l. A votary of 
Bacchus; one who indulges in drunken 
revels; one who is noisy and riotous wiiuu 
intoxicated- a drunkard. ‘Each bold bac- 
chanal.* Byron,— 2. [L. bacchanalia, a feast 
of Eacclnus.] pi In class, antiy. feasts in 
honour of Bacchus, the god of wine, wliicli 
were celebrated in spring and autumn, with 
games and shows; hence, drunken feasts, 
Bacchanalia <bak-a-na 'li-a), n. ‘pl [ ,L. ] 
Feasts or festive rites in honour of Bacchus. 
See Bacchanal, n. 2. 

Bacchanalian (bak-a-na'li-an), n. and a. 
Same as Bacchanal. 

Sculptures of the bacchanalians. Stukcley, 

Even bacchanalian madness has its chnrnis. 

Cowper. 

Bacchanalianism (bak-a-nu'li-an-izm), n. 
The practice of baccnanalian rites; drunken 
revelry; riotous festivity. 
Bacchanalianly(bak-a-nrFli-an.-li), adc. In 
a bacchanalian manner. 

Bacchant (ba-kantO> CL. bacchans, pin*, 
of bacchor, to celebrate the feast of Bacchus. ] 
1. A priest of Bacchus.— 2, A bacchanal; 
one given to intemperate revelling. 

They appear in a state of intoxication and are the 
in a deUrium, Rees. 



feasts of Bacchus; one in a state <>f bacchk* 
frenzy. The figure repre.-sent.-J u )t:ie*‘hante 
witircymfjals.- 2. A lenuile Imcchaiwl 
Baccharicibakk-rik), n. Satne ha Jkichamch. 

The v.ine was OM-ch uric, of the first vint.'i'.re, a.U'i 
great age. S&dl. ■ ' 

Baccharis (balFa-ris), v. iThe ntnue of a 
shrii!> dedicated to Bacjii as . ] A large genus 
of plants, iiiit. order Cumiio-tjt.'f. 'i'hey arc 
shrubs or herbs, often glu:-/sy from a resiitoy s 
secretion which covens thdr leave?*, 

and are easily distinguished fricn their 
allies by being dia-ciotis. The fiowers ap- 
pear in the autumn, and are whiridi or >el- 
luw'ish. The genus eoritaiits niorc* titan ‘M) 
.species, all natives of theiSew World, grow- 
ing fr»)mthe sea level to the stiow line oi the 
Andes, and often covering t!u! plateaus ti» 
the exclusion almo.st of other vegetariou. 
Sialorilic and tonic virtues are ascribed to 
1 .some of the species. 

' Bacchic, Bacchical (bak'ik, hak'ik-.-il), a. 

> 1. .delating to Baecliiis, the god ni wha;; as, 

; a bitcchie feast or song; hucchie my.-ijri-ies. 
j The tacehir ox’,i\tx were celebrated on tt i, {uuiii of 
i hills and desolate wild ^/;ace^. .S'fa .;ov. 

I 2. Jovial; rlrunkeii: mad with iuivhUauitiu. 

I "Bacchical enthusiasm.’ Dr. ii>'cr. 

! Bacchius (lia-kihis). «. [Said to he so named 
! from its use in hymns in Inmeair of Baainfs. | 
i In anc. 2 >ros. a idot ccoupiesed of a short 
; Kyllable ainl two long (mes, as in hvari, 
Bacclras (bak’us), n. fL,; Gr, lJtikrhos<, tljc 
noisy or riotou.s god; originaily, merely an 
; epithet or sur- 

! yf, name of idony 

tin* Greek pnl of 
wine.,] 

ami Latin w-yiL, 
another mime of 
lUtaiysos, the god 

of wine, ai ’ of 
Zeus (Juidfei-) and 
8emelt, ileisre- 
pr^i-sented with a 
round, and 

gravvf id form, ap- 
proaching that of 
a laaiiien, fre- 
quently in an easy 
attitude ami sup- 
portingidmself by 
his tliyr.siw as if 
slightly intoxicat- 
ed, with u languid 
countemiiua', and 
w’ith his hair knit 
behind in a knot 
and wreathed 
witii sprig.s of 
and vine leaves. 
He im said jirst to 
have taught the 
cnltivathm of the 
grape. ami the pre- 
j>nration of wine 
and other intoxi- 
cating liquor.s, 

Bacciferous(hak-sif(.H‘-us), u. iL.baceifer— 
bacca, a berry, imd fero, to bear.] Ikiaring 
or producing berries. 

Baccivorous (bak-siv'o-rus), a. [L. bacca, a 
] terry, and voro, to devour.] Eating or sub- 
sisting on berries; as, haccirorous Itirds. 



Bacchus, from ,:ui anti(jiiii; 
statue. 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; me. met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; f. Sc. fey. 
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Bace t (bas), n. and a. Same as BciBe. 

Bacharacli (bach'a-iadh), n. A variety of 
Ehine wine made at Bachamch, a small 
town in Khenish Prussia, on the left bank 
of the Rhine, about 20 miles above Coblenz. 
Formerly written Baclmraek, Backmg, &c. 

Bacheler, t n. A bachelor ; a knight. 
Chaucer. 

Baclielena,t n. [L.L. See Bachelor.] In 
old records, the commonalty or yeomanry, 
in contradistinction to the baronage. 

Bachelerie.t n. l. Knighthood. Chaucer. 
2. Knights collectively. Chaucer. 

Bachelor (bach'el-er), n. [O.E. hacheler, 
bachilar,&c., O.Fr. hacheler, baohellier, bach- 
Her, Fr. bacheliev: a word whose etymology 
has been much controverted. The old deriva- 
tions from baccalaureus, as if the word pro- 
perly meant one crowned, with the laurel of 
Apollo, or from bas chevalier, a low or in- 
ferior knight, cannot be maintained. Biez, 
Littre, and Brachet derive it from Merovin- 
gian L. baccalarius, originally the proprie- 
tor of a baccalaria or small farm, Brachet 
taking this word from L.L. bacca, for L. 
vacca, a cow; comp. Fi', berger, a shepherd, 
from L. vervex, a wether., The baccalarius 
was above a serf, but still only a vassal, who 
inai’ched under the banner of a vassal of 
higher degree. The word in time came to 
have the meaning of a person who has 
obtained a bachelor’s degi*ee, and was then 
corrupted to baccalaureus. Wedgwood and 
others less probably refer the ultimate ori- 
gin to the Celtic, bringing forward such 
words as W. bach, Ir. and Gael, beg^ little, 
W. baches, a little darling.] 1, Anciently, 
a person in the first or probationary stage 
of knighthood who had not yet raised his 
standard in the field.— 2. A person who has 
taken the first degree (baccalaureate) in the 
liberal arts and sciences, or in divinity, law, 
or medicine, at a college or university. See 
etymology of Baccalaureate.— 3. A man 
of any age who has not been married. 

It was my turquoise ; I had it of Leah when I was 
a backelori I would not have given it for a wilder- 
ness of monkeys. ' Shak. 

4.t A woman who has not been married. 

He would keep you 
A bachelor still, ... 

And keep you not alone without a husband, 

But in a sickness. B. yonson. 

6. In London livery cmapanies, a person not 
yet admitted to the liYuvy.— Knight bach- 
elor, the title now given to one who has 
been raised to the dignity of a knight 
without being made a member of any of the 
orders of chivalry such as the Garter or the 
Thistle. 

Bachelorism (baclFel-er-izm), n. The state 
of a bachelor; bachelorship. 

Bachelor’s Buttons (baclFel-6rz but-nz), 
Qi. pi. [From the shape, and from an ancient 
custom of country youths carrying the 
dower in their pockets in connection with 
their sweethearts.] The popular name of 
several plants, as the doulde-flowered va- 
riety of Lychnis diurna (the red campion), 
Centaurea nigra (knapweed), but chiefly of 
the double-flowered variety of Ranunculus 
aconitifolius (white bachelor’s buttons), 
and Ranunculus acris (yellow bachelor's 
buttons). 

Bachelorship (bach'el-6r-ship), a. The state 
of being a bachelor; bachelorism. 

Her mother liveth yet, can testify 

She was the first fruit of niy bachelorship. Shah. 

Bacillaria (ba-sil-hVri-a), n. [From L. bacil- 
lus, dim. of baculum, a staff.] A genus of 
microscopic Algte, belonging to the class 
Diatoinacete. 

Bacillary (bas'il-a-ri), a. Like or contain- 
ing bacilli. 

Bacillus (ba-sil'his), ?i. pi. Bacilli (ba-sil'li). 
[L., a dim. of hacidurn, a stick.] A minute 
rod -like body; especially, a microscopic 
vegetable organism like a minute rod, found 
in diseased ti.ssues of the body, in the lungs 
in consumption, and otherwise. 

Back (bak), n, [A. Sax. bac, bcec, O.E. bakke, 
hak, Icel. Sw. and L.G. bak, Ban. O.H.G, 
bach, pall, the back; allied to Sw. a hill, 

a ridge, because in animals the back forms 
a ridge; comp. G. rilcken, back, E. ridge.] 
1, The posterior part of tlie trunk extending 
from the inferior and posterior region of the 
neck as far as the loins ; the region of the 
spine ; the hinder part of the body in man 
and the upper in other animals. — 2. xlny- 
thing resembling the back in position— (a) 
as being behind or furthest from the face or 
front like the back in man; as, the back of a 
house; the back of a book (the part which is 


S.go; j,joh; 


behind when the book is opened for use); the 
back of the leg. 

T rees set upon the backs of chimneys do ripen fruits 
sooner. Bacon. 

(6) As being behind, or in the furthest 
distance, with reference to the spectator, 
speaker, scene of action, or the like ; as, 
the back of an island ; the back of a wood ; 
the back of a village, (c) As being the part 
which comes behind in the ordinary move- 
ments of a thing, or when it is used; as, the 
back of the hand; the back of a knife, saw,&c. 

(d) As forming the upper, and especially 
the outer and upper portion of a thing, 
like the back of one of the lower animals; 
as, the back of a handrail; the back of a 
rafter; in mining, the back of a lode (the 
upper part of it), the back of a level (tlie 
ground above a level separating it from 
the next level above or the surface of the 
ground). ‘O’er the long hacks of the bush- 
less downs.’ Tennyson. 

(The mountains) their broad, bare backs upheave. 

Milton. 

(e) As being that which supports the ribs; 
as, the back of a ship (namely, the keel 
and keelson). [In some of the above and 
in other similar eases several analogies 
may have been operative in determining 
the usage.] — 3. By synecdoche, the whole 
body; as, he has not clothes to his back.— 
4. pi. A term given by leather merchants to 
the thickest and best-tanned hides.— 5. f The 
address of a letter, formerly written on the 
back of the letter itself. Sir W. Scott . — 
6. A reserve or secondary resource. 

This project 

Should have a back or second, that might hold. 

If this should blast in proof. Shak. 

—Rack and belly, (a) before and beliind; all 
over; as, to beat a person back and belly, 
(h) Clothes and foocl; as, to keep a person 
back and belly, to keep him in clothes and 
food. Macmillan’s Mag. [Vulgar.]— Bac/is 
and cutters, a miner’s name for jointed 
rock-structures, the backs running in lines 
more or less ptirallel to the strike of the 
strata, and forming the ‘ back ’ of the quarry, 
and the cutters crossing them at right angles. 
—Back and edge,\ wholly; completely. 

They have engaged themselves ours back and edge. 

Lady Alimony. 

—Behind the back, in secret, or when one is 
absent.— To be on another’s back, to be severe 
on one for any fault or foolish act; to chide; 
to ridicule. [Colloq. ^—Tobe on one’s (oion) 
back, to be at the end of one’s resources; to 
be agroimd. [Colloq.]— To bow down the back, 
to submit to oppression. Rom. xi. 10.— To cast 
behind the back, in Senp. (a) to forget and 
forgive. Is. xxxviii, 17. (6) To treat with 
contempt. Ezek. xxiii. 35; FTeh. ix. 26.— To 
give a back, to bend the back and keep it firm 
so as to allow anotlier to leap over one’s head 
by placing his hands upon one’s back, or to 
mount up to anything. [Colloq.]— To make 
a back. Same as To give a back.— To put or 
set one’s back up against, to show antipathy 
or aversion towards; to resist: a metaphor 
probably taken fx’om the practice of cats. 
[Colloq.]— To see the hack of, to get rid of. 
— To turn the back on one, to forsake or 
neglect him. 

Back (bak), n. [Fr. bac, a back or ferry- 
boat, a brewer’s or distiller’s back; Armor. 
bac, a boat; B. bak, a bowl; Ban. bakke, 
a tray. The w'ord may be originally Celtic. 
See Basin, which is from this word.] 1. A 
large flat-bottomed ferry-boat, especially one 
adapted for carrying vehicles, and worked by 
a chain or rope fastened on each side of the 
ferry.™ 2. A iar^e tub or vessel: (a) in brew- 
ing and distilling, a vessel into which the 
wort,&c. , is drawnfor the purpose of cooling, 
straining, mixing, <fec. It receives various 
names in accordance with its position and 
uses; as, under-back, spirit-back, wash-back, 
(b) In glue-making, a receptacle in which a 
solution of glue is kept wami until the im- 
purities have time to settle; specifically 
called a Settling-back.— Z. A-lmid of wooden 
trough for caiTying fuel; a coal-scuttle. Sir 
W: Scott. [Scotch.] 

Back (bak), adv. [From the noun; short for 
aback, A. Sax. on boec, back.] 1. To or to- 
ward the place from which one came; as, to 
go back.— 2. Fig. to a former state, condi- 
tion, or station; as, he cannot go back to his 
old occupation,— 3. Behind; not advancing; 
not coming or bringing forward ; in a state 
of restraint or hinderance ; as, to keep back 
a part; to keep one’s self back. 

The l-ord hath kept thee Pack from honour, 

Num. xxiv. II. 


4, Toward times or things past; as, to look 
back on former ages.— 5. Again; in return; 
as, to give back tlie money.— 6. Away from 
contact; by reverse movement. 

The angel of the Lord . . . came and rolled 
the stone from the door. Mat. xxviiL s. 

7. In withdrawal or resiiement from an 
undertaking or engagement; as, to draw 
back. 

I've been surprised in an unguarded hour, 

But must not now go dack. Addison. 

8. Ago ; since ; as, a little time hack. [Colloq. } 
— To and back, forwards and backwards. 

Like to a common flag upon the stream 

Coes to and hack . . . to rot itself with motion. 

Shak. 

—To go or give back, to retreat, to recede; 
to give way; to succumb. 

Make her^ji hack even to the yielding. Shak 

Back (bak), a. 1. Lying in the rear of another 
object; remote; as, &ac/r settlements. —2. In a 
backward direction; returning in the direc- 
tion whence it came; as, 6at'!A:-stroke, back- 
water. 

Back (bak), v.t. [Partly directly from the 
noun, partly from the adverb.] 1. To fur- 
nish with a back or backmg ; to strengthen 
or support at the back ; as, to back a book ; 
to back an electrotype plate ; to bade the 
armour-plates of a war-vessel with teak.-™ 

2. To support ; to maintain ; to second or 
strengthen by aid ; as, the court was backed 
by the House of Commons: often with up 

Success still follows him and backs his crimes. 

Addison. 

3. To bet or wager in favour of; to express 
confidence In the success or superiority of ; 
as, to back a horse in a race, or one of the 
parties in an argument.— 4. To get upon the 
back of ; to mount as, to back a horse, — 

5. To write something on the back of; to 
address, as a letter; to endorse. — 6. To put 
backward ; to cause to move backwards ox 
recede; as, to hack a horse or a vehicle. 
‘Backing his chair a little.’ Dickens. — 7. To 
adjoin behind. ‘That snug and comfort- 
able retreat which generally backs the ware- 
rooms of an English tradesman.’ Lord 
Lytton.—To back an anchor (naut), to lay 
down a small anchor ahead of a large one, 
the cable of the small one being fastened to 
the crown of the large one to prevent its 
coming home.— To bade a chain or ro 2 )e, to 
attach a preventer to it so as to reduce the 
strain.- To the oars, to row the oars 
backwards.— To back a sail, to arrange so 
as to cause the wind to strike it in. front 
and press it aft. — To back a vessel, to make 
her move astern. — To back a warrant, to 
sign or endorse a warrant issued in another 
county to apprehend an offender : said of a 
justice of the peace.— To back up, to lend 
support, aid, or assistance to; to stand by; 
to give countenance to; as, to back up one’s 
friends. 

Back (bak), v.i. To move or go back; as, the 
horse refuses to back.— To back astern, to 
back imter (naut), to move stern foremost. — 
To hack and Jill, to keep a ship in the middle 
of the stream of a narrow river by alter- 
nately advancing ahead from one shore and 
moving backwards from the opposite shore, 
while the stream carries her along, the wind 
being contrary to the direction of the stream. 
—To back down, to withdraw a charge; to 
eat one’s words. Bartlett. [United States.] 
—To back out, to retreat from a difficulty or 
resile from an engagement. [Colloq. 3 
Backarack (bak'a-rak), n. Rhine wine made 
at Baeharach, formerly popular in England. 
(See Bacharach.) ‘With backarack and 
aqua vitm.’ Htidibras. Called also Back- 
rack, Baokrag, &c. 

Back-band (bak'band), n. That part of the 
harness which goes over the back of a horse 
and bears up the shafts of the carriage. 
Back-bar (bak'bar), n. A bar in the chim- 
ney to hang a vessel on. 

Backbite (bakd)It), ut To bite the back 
of; generally fig. to censure, slander, or 
speak evil of, in the absence of the person 
traduced. In the first extract tliere is a 
play upon the literal and figurative meaning 
of the word. 

They are arrant knaves, and will backbite.— 
worse than they are backbitten, sir; for they have 
marvellously foul linen. Shak. 

Most untruly and maliciously do these evil tongues 
backbite and slander the sacred ashes of that person- 
age. Spenser. 

Backbite (bak'bit), v.i. To slander or speak 
evil of the absent. ‘ He that hackbiteth not 
with his tongue.’ Ps. xv. 3. 


h, Fr. to?i; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 


ch, chain; eh, Sc. loch; 
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Backbiter (bak'bit-er), n. One who slan- 
ders, calumruates, or speaks ill of the ab- 
sent. 

Face-flatterers and hacklnteys are the same. 

Tennyson, 

Backbiting (bak'Int-ing), n. The act of 
slandering the absent; secret calumny. 

‘ Envyiiigi wratlis, strifes, hackhitmg^, whis- 
periiigis.’ 2 Cor, xii. 20. 

Backbitingly (bak'bit-ing-li), adv. With 
secret slander. 

Backboard (bak035rd), n. A board for the 
back; a board placed at the back or serving 
as the back of something; specifically, («•) 
a board placed across tlie after jiart of a 
l‘)oat to support tlie backs of tlie occupants. 
(&)A board used to support the back and 
give erectness to the ligure. 

A careful and imdeviating use of the backboard . . . 
is reconimt'udcd as necessary to the acquirement of 
that dignified deportnient and carriage so requisite 
for every young lady of fashion, J'hackcray, 

Back-bond, (bak'bond), n. In A'cots Um, a 
deed attaching a qualifleation or condition 
to the terms of a couveyaiiee, or other in- 
strument. 

Backbone (bak'bon), n, i. The bone of the 
back; the spine; the vertebral column.— 
2. Something resembling a backbone in ap- 
pearance, position, or office ; as, the Apen- 
nines are the haakhonc of Italy.— 3. Fig. 
flrnmess; stability of purpose; decision of 
character; resolution; moral principle; as, 
he has no backbone in him.— To the back- 
bone, to the utinost extent of one’s power 
or nature; out and out; thoroughly; en- 
tirely. ‘Jolly old Burbo, staunch to the 
backbow ,. ' Lord Lytton. ‘ A true-blue Tory 
to the backbone.' 1\ Hughes. ‘ G-ame to the 
backbone, ’ Trollope. 

Back-box (bak^joks), n. In one 

of the. boxes on the top of the upper case, 
usually appropriated to small capitals. 
Back-carryt (bak'ka-ri), n. In forest law, 
the crime of having game on the back, as 
deer unlawfully killed. 

Back-cast (ba,k'kast), n. l. A cast or throw 
back.— 2. A backward stroke, or a stroke 
driving one back; hence, ./?£?. any discourage- 
ment or cause of relapse or failure. [Scotch.] 
Back-centre (bak'sen-ter), n. Tlie point on 
the back or dead spindle of a lathe which 
supports that end of the work. 

Back-chain (bak'chan), n. A chain that 
passes over the cart-saddle of a horse to 
support the shafts. 

Back-comb (bak'kom), n. A woman’s comb 
for the back hair. 

Back-door (bak'dor), n. A door on the 
back part of a building; a private passage; 
an indirect way. 

Popery, which is so far shut out a-s not to re-enter 
openly, is stealing in by the back.door of atheism. 

Atterbitry. 

Backed (bakt), a. 1. Having a back: used 
chiedy in composition; as, broad- iac/rccJ, 
hump-^ac/red, ‘ Sharp-headed, barrel-belly’d, 
broadly Dryden. —% Mounted; 
placed on the back. ‘ Great Jupiter upon 
his eagle backed,’ Shak. 

Backen t (bak'n), v, t To put back; to retard. 
Back-end (baldend), n. The latter end or 
part; particularly applied to the latter part 
of the year. [Scotch.] 

The hedges will do, I clipped them \vi’ my ain 
hands last back-end. Prof, Wilson. 

Backer (bak'er), n. l. One who backs or 
gets on the back; as, a backer of untamed 
horses.— 2. One who backs or supports an- 
other in an undertaking, and especially in 
any trial of skill, agility, or strength; one 
who bets or ‘lays’ his money in favour of a 
particular party in a contest.— 3. In arch. 
a narrow slate laid on the back of a broad 
square-headed slate, where the slates begin 
to diminish in width. 

Backer,! adv. 3Iore or further back. 

With that anon I went me backer more. Chaucer. 

Backet (bak'et), n. [Fr. baquet, a trough, 
from bac, a vessel. See Back, a vessel.] A 
trough or box, especially for carrying out 
ashes or cinders. [Scotch.] 

Baekfaller 1 (bakTal-^tr), n, A backslider; 
a renegade. 

Onias with many lyke backfallers from God fled 
into Egypte. 'Joye. 

Back-friend (bakTrend), n. A secret enemy. 
[Bare.] 

Far is our church from encroaching upon the civil 
power; as some who are back’friend,s to both would 
maliciously insinuate. Souih. 

Backgammon (bak-gam'mon), n. [Dan. 
hakke, a tray, and E. gammon, a game, Dan, 
gammen, mirth. Wedgivood, ] A game played 


by two persons upon a table or board made 
for the purpose, with pieces or men, dice- 
boxes, and dice. The table is in two parts, 
on which are twenty-four black and white 
spaces called points. Each player has fifteen 
men of different colours for the purjxise of 
distinction. The movements of the men 
are made in accordance with the mimljers 
turned up by the dice. 

Back-ground (bak'ground), n. l. Ground 
in the rear or behind, as opposed to the 
front— 2. The part of a picture represented 
as farthest from the spectator; that which 
is represented as behind a figure or group 
of figures.— 3. Fig. a situation little seen or 
noticed; a po.sition in which one tries to 
avoid notice. * A husband somewhere in 
t\ie hack-ground.’ Thackeray. 

Back-hand (bakffiand), n. Writing sloping 
backwards or to the left; as, he writes back- 
hand. 

Backhand. a. Backhanded; un- 
favourable; unfair; as, a backhand inlhi- 
ence. 

Bacl^anded (bakdiand-ed), a. 1. With the 
hand turned backward; as, a backhanded 
blow.— 2. Unfair; oblique; indirect; sarcas- 
tic; a backhanded compliment. --S. Slop- 
ing back or to the left; as, hackhanded 
writing. 

Backhanded (bak'hand-ed), ado, "WUth the 
hand directed backward; as, to strike hack- 
handed. 

Backhandedness ( bak 'hand - ed - ne.s ), n. 
State of being backhanded; imfairncss. 
Ec. Rev. 

Backhander (bak'liand-dr), n. A 1)1037 3vith 
the back of the hand ; as, to strike one a 
backhander. 

Backhouse (bak'hous), n. A buihling be- 
hind or back from the main or front build- 
ing. 

Backing (leaking), n. 1. Tlie act e-xpressed 
by the verb to back in its various senses.— 

2. Support, physical or moral, from some 
agency behind, or, figuratively, at the back 
of a principal; as, he would have gone on j 
with it, but he could get m backing from j 
anybody.— 3. The address of a letter.— 4. In j 
technology, something put at or attached to 
the back of something else by way of sup- 
port or finish, or the act of putting it there; 
as, (a) a layer or layers of timber, generally 
teak, cm which the iron plates of armour- 
clad ships are bolted. Q))lii bookbinding, tlie 
preparing of the back of a book with glue, 
&c., before putting on the cover, (e) In 
weaving, the w’eb of coarser or stronger 
material at the back of such piled fabrie.s 
as velvet, plush, satin, Brussels carpet, A'.c. 
Backing-UP (bak'iug-up), n. 1. See To back 
up under Back, r.t— 2. A term used in 
cricket and certain other games for stop- 
ping the ball and driving it back. 
Back-joint (bak' joint), n. In masonry, a 
rebate such as that made on the inner shle 
of a chimney-piece to receive a slip. 
Back-lask (bak'lash), n. In meek, the re- 
action upon each other of a pair of wiieels 
pi'odiiced by irregularities of velocity 3vhen 
the load is not constant or the moving 
power is not unifoi-m. 

Back-lining (bak'lin-ing), n. In windows, 
the piece of a sash frame parallel to the pul- 
ley piece and next to the jamb on each side. 
Back-link (bak'lingk), n. In engines, one 
of the links in a parallel motion 3vhich 
connect the air-pump rod to the beam. 
Backlins(bak'lin 2 :),ad:e. [Back, and a genit. 
terra. Uns=-ling, -long, as in darkling, Iiead- 
long.] Backwards. [Scotch.] 

Back-look (bak'luk), n. Retrospective view; 
as, to take a back-look. 

Back-Fainting (bak'pant-ing), n. A method 
of staining mezzotinto print.s with varnish 
colours after they have been affixed to glass, 
giving them the effect of paintings on glass. 
Fairholt 

Back-parlour (bak'par-llsr), n. A parlour 
in the back part of a house. 

Back-piece, Back-plate (bak'pes,bak'plat), 
n. A piece at the back of something; spe- 
cificallj’', a piece of armour w'hich covered 
the back. 

Back-pressure (bak'pre-shdr), n. The re- 
sistance of the atmosphere or waste steam 
to the action of the piston of a steam-engine. 
Backrack,! Backragt (bak'rak, ])akTag),n. 
Wine made at Bacharach. See Eachar ACii. 
‘Good backrack ... to drink down in 
healths to this day.’ Beau, ds FI 

I'm for no tongues but dry’d ones, such as will 
Give a fine relish to my backra^'. Old Play. 

Back-raking (bak'rak-ing), n. An operation 


Fate, far, fat, f{ill; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bull; 


in farriery, by whiirh hardened fiecvss are 
withdrawn from the rectum. 

Back-rent (luikTent), n. In hlcots law, a rent: 
paid subsequently to reaping; thu.s, 3v}ien a 
tenant entering with a lease is allowud to 
reap ami sell his first crop before paying his 
rent, the rent in tbi.s ca.se is termed a hark- 
rent, in contradistinction toartOit jjayablc 
previously to the first croji licing reaped, 
and 3vhic]i is termed u fore-rent. 

Back-rest (bakTest), u. A gui(ie attachoil 1 1 
the slide-rest of a la tlie and phu;e<l in coutui-t 
3vith the u’nrk to steady it in turning. 
Back-returu (bak're-tern), n. A gfung or 
coming back; return. ‘ Ha,rry’s hack-return 
to France.’ Shak, ‘Tiu^ hurl, -ret an}, of 
Charon’s boat.’ JharhiV'c. 

Back-room (baldrdm), n. A room in the 
back 3 >art of a house. 

Back-rope (bak'rd3>), n. Samo as Jfu/foq/u/c- 
.^tays. See under MAiiTibGA Lit 
Back-saw (bak'sa), n. A saw wlioHf; web is 
stifi'ened by a metallic back of grc,ater sub- 
stance, such as a tenon-saw. 

Backset t (bak'set), a. Set u]»oti in the rear. 
'Backset With ifiiaraoh’s 3vhoh; })ower.' Ant 
Andermn. 

Backset (baklsct), n. A I'lieck or mFadvui- 
turo ill an undertaking; a relapse in illnc.-s. 
[.Scotch.] 

Back-settlement (bak'set-l-mont), n. An 
outlying and unreclaimed or only purtialJy 
reclaimed district of a cfumiry bi-gjiming to 
be occupied for cultivation ; .as, the hack- 
settlc-ments of America : most ly used in the 
plural. See B.vrKW(ioi,»s, 

Back-settler (bak'set-l-tj*),n, nne inhabiting 
the back-.settlemcnts of a country. 
Backshish, Backsheesh {bak’shesh). n. x 
gift; gratuity: <lrink-moiiey, See JJAK.sn/sn. 
Backside (bak'skl), n. I'im back part of any- 
thing; the part opposite to tSie front or 
behind that which is presented to the face 
of a spectator as the hind pail of an ainrmd; 
the yard, ground, or phuie behind a house. 
Back-Sight fbak'sit), n. 1. 1‘he fir.st ri'iuUng 
from a levelling staff fcakcu from any P< ‘yitiou 
of the instrument. All other remlmg^ aiL* 
called/ere-sq;/d.s'.— -2, 'The rear sight of a gun. 

, Back-slang (bak 'slang;, n A spmos uf 
' slang in 3vhich the words are I'lromumced 
I or written back^vards, or as uc;irly ho aw 
! the skill of the speaker or writer, or tlie 
I nature of the word will, permit: thii8«, 

, penny becomes ycnncy, Woman iatunne, 
j and .so on, 

i Backslide (bak- slid'), r.?. To slidfi back; 

, hence, to iali oil ; to apostatize ; lo turn 
j gradually from the faith. 

' I have fallen liack to uiy carnal tca'ipcr, from the 
i holy ways of God, a»d l*.ave ae.ca LieksudAl 

Backslider (bak'sHil-^A'). n. who bucl.- 
; slides.-UOmi apo.stutc; one who full-: from 
the faith and practice i d religicui. [‘rov. xj v. 
14. (h) One who neglects lu.s vow.s of ftbe- 
dicnce and falls int(j .-in. 

Backsliding (bak''.snd-ing),p. ami a. Sliding 
; backwards; hence, apojstutizing from faitli 
1 or practice; falling iiisensiiily from religion 
! into sra or idolatry. ' Bcickdhling I.srafl.’ 

I Jer. iii. 6. 

: Backslidingness (bak'slul-lng-ne.s), n. 'The 
! state of backsliding. 

; Back-speed (bak'sped), a. In vucc/o asecond 
. speed-gear of a lathe, 3v]nch can be briuight 
; into action on tlie fore-.specd .so that second 
I serie.s of speeds of tlie spindle are tiiereio' 

! olitained. 

i Back-staff (bak'staf), n. [Fr<»m its being 
I used with the oliserver's back toward the 
} sun.] An instrument invented by ('aptuin 
! John Davis about 1500, and us(‘d, before 
the invention of the <piadnmt and sextant, 
for taking the sun’s altitude at sea. 
Backstair, Backstairs(bak'Htai\ bak'starz), 
n. A stair or stairs in the back part of a 
house; private stairs. 

Backstair, Backstairsfbak'stfir, bak'starz), 
a. 1. Of or i>ertaining to stairs in the back 
• part of a house; as, a backstair eiitranoe.™” 
2. Indirect: oblique; underhand; unfair; a-s, 
backstairs infiueiice, 

He'.s like a back.daz'r inini‘»tcr at court, whn, whiKt 
the reputed favourites are 5,auntering m the bed-chani- 
ber, is ruling the roast in the closet. Sir y . k'tz nbru^ifk. 

Back-stall (bak'stal), n. Tim thief who 
I walks behind the actual oi'>crator in a 
j garrote- robbery to conceal fiini when at 
! 3vork and make oil with the booty. See 
I GARROTE'ROBBEEV. 

i Backstand fbak'stand), n. Support; some- 
i thing to fall back U]><.)n. ‘ A sure staye and 
, a stedfast fiac/o'ififawdc at home.’ Hall. 

oil, pound; ti, Sc. ab-ime; .Sc. fey. 
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Back-stay O^ak'sta), n. 1. lixp'biting^ astrap j 
of leather used to check the carriage of a . 
printing-press.™ 2. JVaiU. a long rope or stay 
extending from the top-mast, topgallant- 
mast or royal-mast head backwards to the 
side of a ship to assist the shrouds in sup- 
porting the mast when strained by a weight 
of sail! 

Back-stone (bak'ston), a [A corruption 
for Me-atoiie. ] The heated stone on which 
oat-cake is baked. [Provincial.] 
Back-stream (bak'strem), ?i. A current 
running against the regular course of the 
stream; an up-stream. . 

Back-sword (bak'sord), n. 1. A sword with 
one sharp edge.— 2. A stick with a basket 
handle used in fencing. —3. The game of 
single-stick. 

Back-tack (baktak), n. In Scots law, a tack 
connected with wadsets or mortgages, by 
which the possession of the land is returned 
to the proprietor on payment of a rent cor- 
responding to the interest of the money 
advanced. See \Vapset. 

Back-tool (bak'tbl), n. In hookhinding, a 
fillet, roller, or other hand tool for dry 
tooling or gilding the backs of books. 
Back-trick t (bak'trik),u. A caper backwards 
in dancing. 

I have tlie back-trick simply as strong as any man in 
Illyria. Shak. 

Backward, Backwards (bak'w6rd, bak'- 
werdz), adt. [Back, and iward, denoting direc- 
tion. 3 1 . With the back in advance ; as, to move 
backward. —2. Toward the back; as, to throw 
the arms backward; to move backward and j 
forward.— 3. On the back or with the back 
downward. ‘Thou wilt fall ftac/cioard’ Shak. 

4 Toward past times or events; as, to look 
backward on the history of man.— 5. By way 
of reflection; refiexively. 

The mind can backward cast 
Upon herself her understanding light. Siry. Davies. 

6. From a better to a worse state; as, public 
affairs go hackioard. ‘ The work went back- 
ward.* Dry den. —7. In time past. ‘Some 
reigns backward.* Locke. ~B. In a contrary 
or reverse manner, way, or direction; from 
the end to the beginning; in an order con- 
trary to the natural order; as, to read back- 
ward. ‘ What is ah read backward ? * Shak. 

1 never yet saw man but she would spell him back- 
ward. S/iak. 

Backward (bak'w6rd), a. 1. Bone in an 
order contrary to the natural order, as 
a sentence repeated from the end to the 
beginning. 

Without his rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the lady. Milton. 

2. Being in the back or at the back. 

Four legs and two voices. , . . His forward voice now 
is to speak well of his friend : his backward voice is 
to utter foul speeches and to detract. Shak. 

3. Turned back. ^ A hackioard look.* Shak. 

4. Unwilling; averse; reluctant; hesitating; 
slow’-; dilatory; sluggish. 

For wiser brutes are backward to be slaves. Pope. 
The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of 
weighing every argument. Watts. 

5. Bull; not cpiick of apprehension; behind 
in progress. ‘ The Sac/ayard learner.’ South. 
G. Late; behind in time; coming after some- 
thing else or after the usual time; as, back- 
ivard fruits ; the season is backward. —7. Being 
behind or already past. ‘ Flies unconscious 
o’er each backward year.’ Byron. 

Backward t (bak'w^rd), n. The things or 
state behind or past. 

What see.st thou else 

In the dark backward and abysm of time? Shak. 

Backward t (bak'werd), v. t. To obstruct; to 
keep back, ‘Both clog and backward us.’ 
Hammond. 

Backwardation (bak-w6rd-a'shon), ?i. A 
consideration paid to purchasers for an ex- 
tension of time by speculators on the Stock 
Exchange unable to supply the stock or 
shai’es they have contracted to deliver, from 
which the anomaly arises that stocks and 
shares may occasionally be bought cheaper 
on credit than for cash. See Contango. 
Backwardly (bak^werd-li), adv. Umvill- 
ingly; reluctantly; aversely; perversely; ill. 

I was the first man 
That e’er received gift from him ; 

And does he think so backwardly of me now, 
That Dl require it last? Shak. 

Backwardness (bak^verd-nes), n. l. The 
state or quality of being backward: (a) 
unwillingness; reluctance; dilatoriness or 
dulness in action. ‘Our backward^iess to 
good works.’ Atterhury. (6) Behind in 
progress; slowness; tardiness; as, the back- 
wardness of the spring. 


i Back-washed (bak'wosht), a. Cleansed from 
; oil, as wool after combing. 

Back-water (bak'wji-ter), n. 1 Water 
thrown back by the turning of a water- 
wheel or the paddles of steamboats, (fee.— • 
2. Water held or forced back, as in a mill- 
race, or in a tributary of a stream, and in 
consequence of some obstruction, as a dam 
or the swelling of the river below.-— 3. An 
artificial accumulation of water obtained 
at high tide and reserved in reservoirs to 
be discharged at low tide for clearing off 
deposits in channel beds and tideways.— 
4. A creek or arm of the sea which runs 
parallel to the coast, having only a narrow 
slip of land between it and the sea and 
communicating with the latter by barred 
entrances. 

Backwoods (bak'wudz), n, pi. Woody or 
forest districts in partially settled countries 
situated back or away from the more thickly 
settled parts: more especially used in regard 
to the baited States and Canada 
Backwoodsman, (bakVudz-man), n. An 
inhabitant of the backwoods. 

The General Boom, backauoodsman of Kentucky, 
Was happiest amongst mortals anywhere. Byron. 

Back- wounding (bak' wond-ing), a. 
Wounding in the back or behind one’s 
back; injuring surreptitiously. * Back- 
wounding calumny.’ Shak. 

Bacon (ba'kn), n, [0. Fr. bacon, of Germanic 
origin, ultimately from a word correspond- 
ing to E. hack.] 1. Hog’s flesh salted or 
pickled and dried, usually in smoke.— 2. A 
hog; hence a grossly fat person. ‘On, 
bacons, on ! ’ Shak. — To save one’s bacon, to 
preserve one’s self from harm. [Slang.] 

But here I say the Turks were much mistaken. 

Who, hating hogs, yet wished to save their bacon. 

Byron. 


Bacon-beetle (ba'kn-be-tl), n. A beetle 
{Bermestes lardarius) which attacks bacon 
and other provisions. 

Baconian (ba-ko'ni-an), a. Pertaining to 
Lord Bacon, or his system of philosophy. 
This system is founded upon induction, and 
is also known as the Inductive Philosophy. 
See Induction. 

Bacteriologist (bak-te'ri-ol"o-jist), n. One 
who is versed in bacteriology. 
Bacteriology (bak-te'ri-or'o-ji), qi. IBac- 
teriurn, and Gr. logos, discourse.] The 
branch of Imowledge dealing with bacteria. 
Bacterium (bak-teM-um), n. pi. Bacteria 
(bak-te'ri-a). [Gr. bakterion, a stick.] A 
name for a class of very minute microscopic 
organisms (microbes or germs), often of a 
rod-like form, regarded as of vegetable na- 
ture, and as being the cause of putrefaction 
and of infectious or contagious diseases, 
each separate disease being produced by 
its own bacterium or germ, which in some 
way has gained entrance into the system. 
Bifferent forms of bacteria are known as 
bacilli, spirilla, vibrios, <&c. 

Bactriau (bak'tri-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Bactria, an ancient province of the Per- 
sian empire. Bactrian camel, the common 
or two-humped camel. 

Bactriau (bak'tri-an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of ancient Bactria. 

Bactris (bak'tris), 7i. [Gr. baktron, a staff.] 
A genus of slender palms, consisting of 
about forty species, found about rivers and 
in marshy places in America within the 
tropics. The stems are generally covered 
with spines, and the leaves pinnate, though 
occasionally simple or two-lobed. The fruit 
is small and soft, with a subacid rather 
fibrous pulp inclosed in a bluish-black rind, 
and affords a grateful food to birds. The 
kernel of B. major is eaten in Carthagena. 
The stems of B. minor are used for walk- 
ing-sticks under the name 
of Tobago canes. 

Baculite (liak'u-lit), n, A 
fossil cephalopod of the 
genus Baculites ; staff-stone. 

Baculites (bak-u-li'tez), n. 

[L. bacillus, a staff, and Gr. 
lithos, a stone.] A genus 
of polythalamous or many- 
chambered cephalopods be- 
longing to the family Am- 
monitidse. The species are 
only known in a fossil state, 
having become extinct at 
the close of the cretaceous 
period. The shell is straight, 
more or less compressed, 
conical, and very much elongated. The 
chambers are sinuous and pierced by a mar- 
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ginal siphon. The external chamber is con- 
siderably larger than tlie rest. 
Baculo 2 netry(bak-u-lom'et-ri), n. [L. bacil- 
lus, a staff, and Gr. metron, measure.] The 
act of measuring distance or altitude by a 
staff or staffs. 

Bad (bad), a. compar. worse, superl. loorst 
[Etymology and affinities doubtful. Its iden- 
tity in form with Per. had, bud, evil, is no 
doubt accidental. The word is first known to 
occur in the Cursor Mnndi, a metrical nar- 
rative of Old and New Testament his- 
tory, written about 1290. Skeat identifies 
it with Corn, had, foolish, stupid, insane, 
Gael, baodh, haoth, vain, foolish, Ac.; the 
meaning, however, is somewhat against 
this,] The opposite of good ; wanting good 
qualities, physical or moral: a word of the 
widest application, being applied in the 
most general way to whatever falls below 
an assumed type or standard, or the aver- 
age of objects of its class, to whatever is in- 
jurious or offensive, or intended to be so; 
and both to what is bad (as, a bad heart, 
bad health) and what makes bad (as, had in- 
fluence, bad example). Its leading meanings 
or applications may be given as follows:— 
Bad, wicked, unprincipled, depraved, or 
malicious mail, heart, or disposition; bad, 
immoral, or vicious life or conduct; bad, 
evil, pernicious, deljasing, or corrupting in- 
fluence, example, habits; bad, ill, or infirm 
health; bad, unwholesome, or noxious air, 
climate, or food; bad or defective crop; had, 
poor, or sterile soil; bad, unfortunate, or un- 
happy issue or marriage; bad, unwelcome, or 
distressing news; bad, incompetent, or in- 
efficient workman. 

Bad (bad), n. That which is bad; as, there 
are bads and goods among them. — To go to 
the bad, to be ruined or become depraved ; 
to fall into bad company, bad ways, or bad 
circumstances. 

Bad, Bade (bad), pret. of hid. 

I bad her no farewell, Tennyson. 

I made a feast; I bade him come. Tennyson. 

Baddain (bad'dam), n. A species of bittei- 
almond imported into some parts of India 
from Persia, and used as money. The bad- 
dam is worth about one farthing, sixty 
making a pie. 

Baddert (bad'6r), a. compar. of bad. ‘ TTere 
it hadder, it is not the worst. ’ Lyly. 
Badderlocks (bad'Or-loks), n. [Perhaps for 
Balder’s locks, from Balder, the hero of 
Scandinavian mythology; or the teimima- 
tion may be the -lock in charZocifc, hemlock ; 
A. Sax. leac, a plant, a leek.] A common 
name for the Alaria escideiita, a sea-weed 
of the order Laminariacea3, found on the 
shores of the north of Europe. It has a 
stem of from 4 to 8 inches long, and a frond 
from 2 to 12 feet, with a stout midrib, which 
last is eaten by the peoide of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Benmark, &c. Called also Heiiware 
and Muslins. 

Baddestt (bad'est), a. superl, of bad. 

The baddest among the cardinals is chosen pope. 

Sir E. Sattdys. 

Baddish (badlsh), a. Somewhat bad; in- 
different. 

He wrote baddish verses. yejffrey. 

Badge (baj), n. [L.L. bagea, bagia, a sign, 
probably from O.Sax. bCig, A. Sax. heah, beag, 
a bracelet, ring, garland, crown, from beogan, 
to bow, to bend.] 1. A mark, sign, token, 
or cognizance worn to show the relation of 
the wearer to any person, occupation, or 
order ; thus the garter is the badge of a 
knight of that order. ‘Tax-gatherers, recog- 
nized by their official badges.* Prescott. 

On his breast a bloody cross he bore, 

The de.ir remembrance of his dying Lord; 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badi^e he wore, 
Spenser. 

2. The mark or token of anything. ‘Sweet 
mercy is nobility’s true badge* Shak.— 

; 3. Naut. a carved ornament on ships, near 
' the stern, often containing the representa- 
tion of a wnnclow. 

Badge (baj), v.t To mark or distinguish 
with a badge or as with a badge. [Bare.] 
Their hands and faces were all badged with blood. 

Shak. ■■ ■ 

Badgeless (baj'Ies), a. Having no badge. 
‘Some badgeless blue upon his back.’ Bp. 
Hall. 

Badgeman O^aj'man), n. A man who wears 
a badge; specifically,- an alms-house man; 
so called because a special dress or badge 
is worn to indicate that the wearer belongs 
to a particular foundation. 

He quits the gay and rich, the young and free. 

Among the badgemen with a badge to be. 

Crabbe. ■■ ■■ 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loc^t; g, go; 3 , job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, siu^; TE, then; th, thin; w, tcig; wh, w/iig; zh, azure.™ -See Ivey. 
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Badger (baj'(:^r), n. A licensed porter or 
carrier entitled to wear a badge, Sim- 

Badger (imj't^r), n. [For Madger, from L.L. 
Uamriuis, bladerius, a corn-dealer; from 
L.Ii. Uadimi, corn, wheat (Fr. hh'), lit. grain 
carried oif the field, for L. ahlatum — ab, 
from, and latum, carried. The omission of 
I, though unfamiliar, is not unknown after 
labials. Thus Sc. pengh for idniigh, hue for 
blue.] In old law, a person who was licensed 
to biiy corn in one place and sell it in 
another without incurring the penalties of 
engrossing. See BAfiGEiilNG. 

Badger (baj'er), n. [Generally regarded as 
another application of the preceding word, 
a corn-dealer, because the animal w'as sup- 
posed to feed on corn; compare its French 
name bUurean, hUrcau, from L.L, hladar- 
ellas, from hladum, wheat. But the name 
in England may have partly at least become 
attached to it from the prominent and 
peculiar manner in which the head is 
marked, badf/er meaning wearer,] 1, A 
plantigrade carnivorous mammal, of the 
genus Meks, family Meliche, according to 
some naturalists Ursidto or])ears, or, accord- 
ing to others, :Mustelida3 or w^eusels, of a 
clumsy make, with short thick legs, and long 



Baclgui {MeU's wdj^aris), 

claws on the fore-feet. The common badger, 
or Mele8 rndgaria, is as large as a middling- 
sized dog, but much lower'on the legs, with 
a flatter and broader body, very thick tough 
hide, and long coarse hair. It iiihahits the 
north of Europe and Asia, burrows, is indo- 
lent and sleepy, feeds ]>y night on vege- 
tables, small quadrupeds, &c., and is very 
fat. Its skill, w'lien dressed with the hair 
on, is impervious to rain, and conse(iiiently 
makes excellent covers for travelling trunks, 
&c. Its flesh makes good bacon, and its 
hair is used for artists’ brushes in painting. 
The American badger {M. Lahradonca) is 
called the gmnnddwg, and is sometimes 
white. It is a wide-spread vulgar error that 
the legs of the badger are shorter on one 
side than on the other; hence, uneven 
badge'}'.’ Drayton. 

\Ve are not dar^/^’-ers. 

For our kgs are one as long as the other. Zj’/j. 
2. An artist’s brush made of ))atlger’s hair, 
and used for blending or causing the pig- 
ments to melt or sliad'e into each other and 
imparting smoothness.— Badr/cr baithig, or 
drawing the badger, a barbarous spoi-t for- 
merly, and yet to some extent, practised, 
generally as an attraction to public-houses 
of the lowest sort. A badger is put in a 
barrel, and one or more dogs are put in to 
<kag him out. 'WTien this is effected he is 
returned to liis barrel to be similarly as- 
sailed by a fresh set. The badger usually 
makes a most determined and savage resist- 
ance. 

Badger (baj'er), v. t. To attack, as the badger 
is attacked when being drawn or baited; to 
worry; to pester. 

When one has to be t’aifge7‘eci like this, one wants 
a drop of something more than ordinary. Trollope. 

Badgering (baj'or-ing), n. [See Bapger, a 
corn-dealer.] The practice of buying corn 
or victuals in one place and selling them in 
another for profit. The act 7 and 8 Vici 
xxiv. aliolislied the previous acts against 
badgering, declaring it to be no longer an 
offence. 

Badger-legged (baj'Cr-legd), a. Having a 
leg or leg.s shorter on one side than on the 
other, as the Ijadger’s are erroneously sup- 
posed to be. 

His body crooked .all over, bi.cr-beUkd, badger- 
l(gg£d, and 3iis complexiou swartiiy. L' Estt-an 'ge. 

Badiaga ( ba d - i-a ' ga ), n. [Ens. bodyaga. ] 
A small sponge (Spongilhi) cominon in the 
north of Europe, the powder of wdiich is 
used to take away the livid marks of bruises. 
Badiane,_ Badmn (ba'di-an, bad'i-an), n. 
[BY. badiane, said to be from L. hadius, bay 


coloured, from the colour of the cajisiiles,] ! 
The fruit of /Zilicwwtt anisaUm, the Uhine.se | 
anise tree. It abounds in a volatile oil 
which gives it an aromatic flavour and 
odour. On this account it is much used in 
China and India as a condiment, and is im- ; 
ported into France for flavouring. 

Badigeon (ba-dij'on), u. [BY.] 1. A mixture 
of plaster and freestone, ground together 
and sifted, used by statuaries to fill the 
small holes and repair the defects of the 
stones of which they make their statues.— 
2. A mixture of saw-dust and glue, or of 
whiting and glue, used by joiners to fill up 
defects in their work.— -3. A preparation for 
colouring houses, consisting of powdered 
stone, saw-dust, slaked lime, alum, &c. 
Badinage (liudT-naj or ba-di-nilzh), n. [Fr., 
from badin, facetious, from It. and L.L. ba- 
dare, to gape, to look amorously on, to 
trifle. ] Light or playful discourse ; banter. 

He seems most to have indulged himself only in an 
elegant badmage. IFaraujdon. 

Badinerie (ba-den-re), n. [Fr,, from hadm. 
See Badinage.] Light or ijlayfuUIiscoiir,se; 
nonsense; badmage. 

The fund of sensible discourse is limited; tluit of 
jest and badinerie is infinite. Shaistoite. 

Badineur (ba-dem-6r), n. [Fr. See Badin- 
age.] One who indulges in badinage; a 
banterer. 

Rebuke him for it, as a divine, if you like it, or as 
a badineur, if you think that more effectual. Pape. 

Badly (badli), adv. In a bad manner; not 
well; unskilfully; grievously; unfortunately; 
imperfectly. See Bad. 

Badminton (bad'min-ton), n. An out*door 
game, the same as lawn-tennis but played 
with shuttlecocks. 

Badness (bad'nes), n. The state of being 
bad, evil, vicious, or depraved; want of 
good qualities, physical or moral ; as, the 
badness of the heart, of the season, of the 
roads, &c. See Bad. 

Bseckia (bek'i-a), n. [In honour of A. Bceck, 
a physician to the King of Sweden. ] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Myrtaceie. They are 
small shrubs, with small opposite leaves ati<l 
numerous small white or rose-coloured 
flowers. They are natives of the Indian 
Archi])elago and Australia, and many are 
cultivated in our greenhouses. 

Bael (ba'el), v. The Indian name of the 
Bengal (iiiince-tree {jEgk Marmelos). Writ- 
ten also Bel, BheL See -Eglb. 

Baff (baf), 71. [BYom sound.] A blow; a 
heavy thump. [Scotch.] 

Eaffetas, Baftas (bafTe-tas, baf'tas), n. [See 
Baft.] An Indian cotton cloth or plain 
muslin. That of Surat is said to ) te tiic bc.st. 
Baffle (Iniffl), v.t. imet. & pp. baffled; ppr. 
hajfUng. [Perhap.s tlie same word as 0. Fr. 
heeler, to make a fool of, from O.Fr. hrfe, 
Br. baf a, mockery, according to Malm from 
Trov.G. hajfen, baffen, to liark, to chide; or 
a modified' form of Sc, bauchle, to treat con- 
temptuously, from bauch, insipid, abashetl, 
Icel. hdgr, poor, uneasy.] l.t To treat with 
mockery or infamy; to hold up as an object 
of scorn or contempt; to insult; specifically, 
to subject to various indignities, as a re- 
creant knight or traitru*. ‘ A'glorious soldier 
knock’d and ici/rd.’ Thos. Bandotph. 

Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled thee I Shale, 

2. To elude ; to foil *, to circumvent; to frus- 
trate; to check; to defeat; to disconcert; to 
thwart; to confound. ‘Calculations so diffi- 
cult as to have baffled . . . the most en- 
lightened nations.’ * Prescott. 

They make a shift to break the precept, and at the 
same time to baffle the curse. Soalh. 

Baffle t (bafli), v.l l. To practise deceit. 

Do we not palpably baffle when, in respect to Cod, 
we pretend to deny ourselves, yet, upon urgent occa- 
sion, allow him nothing. /Jarrow. 

% To struggle ineffectually. 

For hours previously the ill-fated ship was seen 
with a gale from the N.W. Times ne^ospa/er. 

Baffle t (baf fi), n. A defeat by artifice, sliifts, 

; and turns. 

It is the skill of the disputant that keeps off ,i baffle. 

Soiith. 

Baffler (baffler), n. One who or thal which 
baffles. ‘Experience, that great baffler of 
speculation,’ Dr. H. More. 

Baffling (baffling), p. and a. Frustrating; 
disconcerting; confusing; as, a baffling wind, 
that is, one which frequemtly shifts from one 
point to another, 

. Bafflingly (bafffing-li), ado. In a baffling 
manner. 

' Bafflingness (baffling-iies), n. Quality of 
I baffling. 


Baft (Imft), 71. [Tors.] A bine or white ent- 
ton used in the India triube 
Bag (bug), 71. [IcoL baggi, hkjffr, a, bag, n 
bumlle; A. »Sux. bivlg, a hag, belly; Guth, 
a pouch. The word seems to }»e btdJj 
Teutonic and Celtic; comp. O.Fr. hugne. a 
bundle, Gacd. bag, buhj, a bag or wallet. 
Sec liELbY, Blt.oe.J 1. A .s;ick; u wallet; a 
pondi, usually of cloth or Icatho-r, to put 
anything in, as corn, money. Ac. -2. A sac 
or'roeeptacie in animal bodies containing' 
some fluid or other suh.^^hume; ;is, the hom^^ - 
bug of a ])ec. — 3. A S(frfc of silken pur.se 
formerly tied to men’s Imir. ‘A hob wig 
and black .rilken bug ticil to it.’ 

4. What is contained in a bag; in the* lan- 
guage of siiortiinen, the animal;'' lar. .o-d or 
obtained; in cfuu, a, dctcrnffn.'ite (pnuff ity of 
a commodity such as it is customary to *';trry 
to market in a sack; as, a bug of popper or 
hops; a hag of c(U'n. -- Bag utui hp<‘tin. an 
arrangement used in tlrcdeiug for rhor 
sand, and conrisiing of a bag atincjiod b-. 
the mouth to an iron Imojj which is fastenod 
to a long ])ole, by means of whieh it is sunk 
to the bottom (d the river and drau-ied along 
so tliat the bag is tilied.---/>//j' of hnnes, a 
famili.-ir expression denoting' a very lean 
})erson, *8ueb a linqung hag of />f.nc.s as f 
W'as.’ Dickens. — To give >>ne tla hag, to 
<li,smiss a i)ei>on from one’s ejuplovinent. 
BuuytDt. [Now used only colhajuially.] 
Bag (bag), r.t. pvet. A pp. baggnl; ppr. 
bagging. 1. To put into a bag; as, in hag 
hop.s.--2. To load witli bags.- 3, To <listend„ 
as a bag; to swell. 

How doth an iinwAceine dropsy t\ig np hvi vyu'i. 

Pp. Piati/ 

I 4. To seize, cn]»ture, or eidrajc to riu»ot or 
i otherwise lay hohl of; as, to hag thirty 
i brace of grouse. [UoUotj,] 
j Bag (bag), 'U.t 1. To swell or hang like a 
' bag. 

Hisfrili and neck-cloth liussg limy. S5;it'i»,‘r his 
{ waistcoat ’ 'Thac/airsp, ' 

: 2.t To grow' big with child, 
j Then V’enus .shortly bagged, .'lud ere wn*; Cnj'id 

j bred, lldmier 

! Bag (bag), v.t. To cut with a renping-liook 
1 or Scythe : used especially of cutting pesu^t 
I Halil well, [Trovinciahj 
' Batg (bag), vt A flue in a porcehiiis oven 
asceiiding on th»; internal side and enti-ring 
! the oven about 4 feet above the sole. E. tl' 
i Knight. 

I Bagasse (ba-gas'), ‘U. flY.] 'I'he .-uear-cniio 
I in its dry crushed slate as dtdivered from 
I the sugar-mill. Its (.-nly use is a.- fuel in 
heating the bfdlcr.s mnl pan- in tin •-nga’'- 
i mannfa.ctojy. Calleft also Vu.hr-ieui-h. 

; Bagatelle (bag-a-UlQ, a. [Fr.. from If,. 

hagateUa, a dim. (if hngaht, a trille. jfiez 
j su]>}H).sos it comes frtun LI.. ho<fu, o,Fr 
, hague, a bundle, so tljat bngahlh nsKins 

■ any little thing one pf^-i-^esseV. r'=>/c JlAtni 
I 1, A trifle; u thing' of lio iniixtrlancc, 

j Heaps of huir rings and cypher d wah-i; 

j ■ Ricii trifles, seriotis iiaga!.eil>.'s. ■ iTiar, 

' 2. A game ]>htyed on a b*>ard Ijaving at the 

• end nine holes intt* which Icdli are t** be 
; struck with a cue or mace resemiding tho'-t* 

used in billitirds. 

' Bagatelle -Board ( img ' a - tui - 1 nird ), ?l a 

, board (tn which to }d.‘iy at bagatelio. 

Bag-filter (haglll-ter), w. A‘’iiiti.i' used in 
! sugar-ndining to dear sacclmrijic -oSutioms 
; of feculendes and impurities su.^pended in 
, them, and conristing af a .stait-s of hjcvt-.s (tr 
I stramcr.s through which tin. stdntton.s p'U-s 
into one or more flannel b;igs. frojii which 

■ the juice driprs down into u reedver bdovv. 

' Baggage (bagTij), n. IFr. hagag>, baeunuc, 
O.Fr. hague, a bundle. Fet' jVo;, j L’jja- 
tents, clothing, utensils, and other m-evs 
sarie.s of an army, or <dher body men on 
, the move.— 2. Hie chfihing or t>t}icr beh-ng- 
' iiigs wliich a traveller carries with him <>ii a 
! journey, now usually ealh*d luggage in tiffs 
j country, though baggage is still ilio latimuon 
' wau’d in America, ' Mounting the bar((ni't’s 
I baggage on tlie roof of th»i coach. ’ Thuckamj. 

‘liaving dis.patchcd my baggage by water 
I to Altilorf.’ Coxe.--Bag and baggagf , all 

• one’s belongiTigs or proih.;rty. 

Dokbellacksjjfniji!, when his. 'Uf. tin. grew de-i entfe 
in Kgj’pt, t.j pack up b,rg ajui bagfflge, .anti Aiil iVsr 
Italy. ■ " i. 

Baggage (Vtag'aj), n. (Fr. bagasse. It. hag- 
ascia, 8p, bagazo, a catamite, a strumpet. 

' Origin doubtful] 1. Alow worth less woman; 
j a strumpet. 

' A sn.-irk of indignation did rise in her not to suffer 
such a baggage to win away anyffuug 'ff hers. 

! Sir 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me. met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpU; oil, pound; ii, Me. abune; \hisc.fey. 
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2. A playful, saucy young woman ; a flirt. 
fFamiliaz\] 

Baggage - checfe ( bag' aj - chek ), n. A tag 
or label to be attached to an article of 
luggage belonging to a railway passenger 
to indicate its destination, usually also its 
point of departure, and frequently bearing 
the name of the railway company that 
attaches the check. [United States.} 
Baggage - master ( hag ' ii} - mas - ter ), n. In 
America, an officer or guard employed on 
railways in looking after the baggage. 

Baggager t (bag'aj-dr), ?i. One who carries 
)>aggage; specifically, one who assists in 
carrying the baggage of an army. 

The whole camp fled amain, the victuallers and 
forsaking: their cam ps. 

Baggala, Baglo (bag'ga-la, bag '16), n. 
[Ar. hagala, a mule.] A two-masted Arab 
boat used for trading in the Indian Ocean, 
between the Malabar coast and the Bed 
Sea. Large numbers of them trade between 
Muscat, the B,ed Sea, and India, making 
<aie voyage each way annually with the 
monsoons. They are generally from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty tons 
l>urden, exceedingly weatherly, and are re- 
markalde for the elevation of the stern, 
which is highly ornamented. 



Baggala. 


Bagge,t To swell, as wuth pride or 
disdain; more pr-obably, Tyrwhitt says, to 
squint. ‘ False fortune . . . thnt baggeth 
foule, and looketh faire.’ Chcmcer. 

Baggie (hag'i), n, [A dim. of bag.] The 
belly. [Scotch.] 

A guirl New-year I wish thee, Maggie! 

Hae, there’s a ripp to thy auld Burns. 

Bagging (bag'ing), n. 1. The act of putting 
into bags. —2. The cloth or other materials 
for bags. 

Baggihgly,t adv. Sulkily; squintingly. i2o- 
‘mauat of the Rose. 

Baggy (bag'i), a. Having the appearance of 
a bag; bulging out loosely like a bag; puffy; 
as, a" baggy umbrella. 

Bagimont’s Boll (baj'i-monts rol), n. The 
rent-roll of Scotland, made up in 1275 hy 
Benemund or Baiamuml de Yicci, vulgarly 
called Bagimont, who was sent from Borne 
by the pope, in the reign of Alexander III., 
to collect the tithe of all the church livings 
in Scotland for an expedition to the Holy 
Land. It remained the statutory valuation, 
according to Avhich the benefices were ta.xed, 
till the Bef orination. A copy of it as it existed 
in the reign of James Y. is in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. 

Baglo, n. See Baggala. 

Bagman (bag'man), n. A name formerly 
given to commercial travellers from their 
travelling on horseback, carrying their 
samples or wares in saddle-bags : now used 
only as conveying somewhat of contempt. 
Bagnet (bag'net), n. An interwoven net in 
the form of' a bag for catching fish. 

Bagnio (ban'yo), 7i. [It. bdgiio, from L. 
bctlneum, a bath.] 1. A bath; a house for 
loathing, cupping, sweating, and otherwise 
cleansing the I'xniy.— 2. A brothel; a stew, 
Bagnolian (bag-no'li-an), n. [From Bag- 
notes. in Languedoc, where the heresy had 
its rise.] One of a sect of French heretics 
of the eighth century who rejected the 
whole of the Old and part of tire Kew" 
Testmuents. 

Bagpipe (bag'plp), n. A musical wind-in- , 
strumeiit of’ very great antiquity, having 
been used among the Hebrews and Greeks, 
and being a favourite instrument o verEurope 
generally in the fifteenth century. It still ; 
continues in use among the country people i 


of Poland, Italy, the south of France, and 
in Scotland and Ireland. Though now often 
regarded as the national instrument of 
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Scotland, especially Celtic Scotland, it is 
only Scottish by adoption, being introduced 
into that country from England. The ear- 
liest notice of it in Scotland is in the royal ^ 
treasurer’s accounts in the reign of James 
IV. , wherein are frequent entries of monies 
paid ‘to Tnglis pyparisf who came to play 
before the king, who had brought the taste 
with him from England, Chaucer’s miller 
could well play the bagpipe, and in Shak- 
spere’sdays a ^Yorkshire bagpipe’ and the 
‘ drone of a Lincolnshire pipe ' were familiar. 
The bagpipe consists of a leathern bag, 
which receives the air from the mouth, or 
from bellows; and of pipes, into which the 
air is pressed from the bag by the perfor- 
mer’s ell)ow. One pipe (called the chanter) 
plays the melody, others (called drones) 
sound respectively the key-note (an octave 
lower) and the fifth of the scale, the sound 
being produced by means of reeds. The 
chanter has eight Iroles, which the performer 
stops and opens at pleasure. There are 
several species of bagpipes, as the soft and 
melodious Irish bagpipe, the more martial 
Highland bagpipe, the old English bagpipe 
(nowno longerused), the Italian bagpipe, <!cc. 
Bagpipe (bag'pip), v. t. To cause to resemble ' 
a bagpipe.— 5^0 bagpipe the 7nizze7i (giaut), 
to lay it aback by bringing the sheet to the 
mizzen shrouds. 

Bagpiper (bag'pip-6r), n. One who plays 
on a bagpipe. ‘Laugh like parrots at a 
hag 2 )iper.’ Shafe. 

Bag-pump (bag'puinp), n. A kind of pump 
in which there is an elastic bag distended 
at intervals by rings, fastened at one end to 
the bottom of the piston-chamber, and at 
the other to the valve-disk. 

Bag-reef (bag'ref), n. The lowest reef of a 
sail. 

Bagshot-sand (bag'shot-sandj, n. In geol. 
the collective name for a series of beds of 
siliceous sand, kuown also as Bagshot-beds, 
occupying extensive tracts round Bagshot, 
in Surrey, and in the JSTew Forest, Hamp- 
shire. They may be separated into three 
divisions, the upper and lower Bagshots, 
consisting of light -yellow clays, and the 
central or Barton and Bracklesham beds, 
of dark-green sands and brown clays, the 
whole reposing on London clay. Although 
generally devoid of fossils, in some places 
they contain several marine shells. 

Bagiiet, Baguette (ba-get'),n. [Fr. baguette, 
a wand, from It. hacchetta, from L. Jiaculns, 
a rod, the dim. term, -ette and -etta being 
substituted for the L. dim. suffix -idvs.] In 
arch, a little round moulding like the astra- 
gal, called when plain a bead, when enriched 
with foliage a chaplet. 

Bag-wig (bag' wig), n. A large wig with a 
bag attached to it. See Bag, S. 

Bali (ba), inter j. An exclamation expressing 
contempt, disgust, or incredulity. 

Twenty-five years ago the vile ejaculation, ixth! 
was utterly unknown to the English public. 

De Qumcey. 

Bahar, Barre (bJl-har', ba'ra), n. An East 
Indian measure of weight, varying consider- 
ably in different localities,and in accordance 
with the substances weighed, the range 
being from 223 to 625 lbs. 

Baide (bad), pret. of bide, to stay, and bide, 
to endure; to withstand. ‘He baide th^ 
brunt.’ Bums. [Scotch.] : 


Baigne t (ban), v. t. [Fr. haigner, from L. L, 
balneare, to bathe, fromL. balneum, a bath.] 
To soak or drench. Carew. 

Baikalite (ba'kal-it or bi'kal-it), n. [From 
Baikal, a lake in Iforthem Asia.] A mineral 
occurring in acicular prisms, sometimes 
long, and either confusedly grouped or radi- 
ating from a centre. Its colour is greenish 
or yellowish white. It is a variety of augite. 
Bail (bal), v.t. [0. Fr. bailler, to deliver over, 
as into the custody of another * to keep in 
custody, to bail, from L. hajidare, to bear 
a burden, from hajulus, a bearer, hence, 
a nurse, and, applied to males, a tutor, a 
governor. The progre.ssive step.s bj' which 
L. bajiiZare became Fr. barrier are thusgiven 
b 3 '’' Brachet: bajulare, bajlare, bai’lare, 
bailler.] ' l.f To deliver; to release. 

Ne none there was to rescue her, iie none to hxzL 
Spenser. 

2. In laio, (a) to set free, deliver, or liberate 
from arrest and imprisonment, upon secur- 
ity given that the person Irailed shall appear 
and answer in court. The word is applied 
to the magistrate or the surety. The magis- 
trate baits a man when he li))erates him 
from arrest or imprisonment, upon bond 
given with sureties. The suretj’ hails a per- 
son when he procures his release from 
arrest by giving bond for his appearance. 

When they (the judges) had hailed the twelve 
bishops, the House of Commons, in great indigna- 
tion, caused them immediately to be recommitted. 

Clarendon. 

Tit. Let me be their bail. 

Sat, Thou shalt not bail them. Shak. 

(5) To deliver in trust, upon a contract, ex- 
pressed or implied, that the trust shall be 
faithfully executed on tire part of the bailtie 
or person intrusted; as, to bail cloth to a 
tailor to be made into a garment, or to hail 
goods to a carrier.— ^To bail 07it, to release 
a person by acting as his bail.— Yo hail over 
to keep the peace, to require surety from a 
person for his keeping the peace. 

Bail (bal), n. [O.Fr. bail, a guardian; from 
L. hajulus. See the verb. ] 1. The person or 
persons who procure the release of a prisoner 
from custody by becoming surety for his ap- 
pearance in court. 

The bail must be real substantial bondsmen. 

Biackstone. 

Bail is not used with a plural teiminatioii. 

2. Tire security given for the release of a 
, prisoner from custody; as, the man is out 
upon bail. In all criminal cases e.xcept 
treason two justices may admit a person to 
hail, and in all cases of misdemeanour ex- 
cept those enumerated in 11 and 12 Yict. 
cap. xlii, sec. 23, they are bound to do so; 
but in cases of treason a person cannot be 
admitted to bail except by order of a secre- 
tary of state, or ]>y the Queen’s Bench divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, or a judge 
thereof in vacation. By the law of Scot- 
land an accused person is entitled to be 
lilrerated on bail, of a fixed amount accord- 
ing to the rank of the person accused, pro- 
vided the crime charged against him is not 
one for which capital pimishment may be 
indicted, or one for w'hich it might ire in- 
flicted before the passing of the act 2 and 3 
Will. lY. cxxlii. In these cases the Court 
of Justiciary or the loi’d- advocate may 
consent to bail being taken, but they are 
not lx>imd to do so, and tliej- may fix the 
amount of bail at their owni discretion. In 
civil cases there are several kinds of bail at 
common law, the chief being comr/W7i bail 
and special bail. Com man hail, or hail below, 
■which is now disused, was given to the 
sheriff on a bail bond entered into by two 
persons, on condition that the defendant 
appear at the day and in such place as the 
arresting process commands. Special beat, 
hail above, or bail to the action, is given by 
persons who undertake generally, after* ap- 
pearance of a defendant, that if he be con- 
demned in the action he shall satisfy the 
de))t, costs, and damages, or render himself 
to the proper person, or that they will do 
so for him. Wharton. In Scotland bail in 
civil cases is called caution (which see).— 
8. Liberation on bail ; as, to grant hail . — 

I 4. A person who frequents the neighbour- 
hood of law-courts ready to be bail for any 
one on the payment of a fee. Formerly 
such persons wore stra^v in their .shoes as a 
sign of their occupation. 

The attorney whispered to Mr. Pick^vlick that he 
was only a ‘A bait 7' ‘Yes, my cl enr sir, half- 

a-dozen of ’em here. Bail you to any aniraint and 
only charge half-a-crown.’ Dze/eens. 

Where those mysterious personages whn were wont 
in the old times to peram'nuiatc the great s.iioon of 
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the futile footsteps, Westiiunster Hall, wjth straws m 
their shoes, and whose occupation is not by any 
means groiie now-n-days, are always in attendance in 
a phiIanthro{>ic ea^a-rness to render service to suffer- 
intj humanity — or in other words, to become datil 
where i’m'l is wanted, for a [.(rriluity of juilf-a-crown 
to twelve and sixpence. G. A. Sala, 

5.t Custody; keeping. ‘ Silly Faunus, now 
witiiin tlieir bail.’ Spenser. — To admit to 
hail, or to take hail fur, to release upon per- 
sons coming forward as \y;i\l.-~Tofind hail, to 
proenro pemoiis to act as bail for one.— -ro 
(JO bail, {a) to act as bail or surety, (p) To 
Voucb fur (a thing) ; as, I’ll go bail for that. 
—To hold to hail, to oblige to find bail.-— 
To -perfect or justify hail, to prove by the 
oath of the person tliat he is worth the sum 
ftji* which he is surety beyond his debts,— 
To stand bail, to act as bail or surety. 

Ball (bal), n. [It is proluiblc that here we 
have t\vo words of different origins under 
one form— the one from O.Fr, bailie, the 
outer ]>arrier of a fortification (see Bailey), 
the other from L. haculum, haculus, a rod 
or stalf. j 1. An advanced post outside the 
solid defences of a town.— 2. A certain limit 
within a forest.— 3. A post; a bar; specifi- 
cally, a term properly applied to the stumps 
or wickets at cricket, but now to the little 
sticks, about 4 inches long, laid on the tops 
of the stumps, one end resting in the groove 
of one stump and the other in that of the 
next. As they fall with the slightest blow, 
they serve to indicate when the stumps 
have been struck. 

Brown gravely set up the middle stump again and 
put the ikziis on. 7'. Hughes. 

4. A division between the stalls of a stable, 

5. The handle of a kettle.— 6. One of the 
hoops supporting the tilt of a boat. 

Bail (bal), V. t. [Fr. haille. It. haglia, a tub 
or bucket, perhaps from Armor, bal, a tub; 
but the word also occurs in the Teutonic 
languages; D. balie, a bucket, uUbalien, to 
bale out; Dan. halle, bailie, a tub.] To free 
from water with a bucket or pail; as, to bail 
a boat Spelled also BaZe. 

Bailable (bal'a-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
set free upon bond with sureties; capable of 
being admitted to bail : used of persons.— 
2. Admitting of liail; as, a bailable oifence, 
Bailage (baFaj ), n. Same as BalUage (which 
see). 

Baiiboiid (baVbond), n. A bond or obliga- 
tion given l)y a prisoner and his surety, to 
insure the prisoner’s appearance in court at 
the return of the writ. 

Bailee (bal-eO, n. [See Bail, in law.] In 
lam, the person to whom goods arc commit- 
te<l in trust, and who has a temporary pos- 
session and a qualified property in them, 
for the purposes of the trust. 

Bailer, Bailor (biiTer, bal'or), n. In law, 
one who dedivers goods to another in trust 
for some particular purpose. 

Bailer (baFer), n. One who bails or frees 
•from water; anything used to bail cutwater, 
especially a small shallow vessel with a 
handle made for the purpose. 

Bailey (baVi), n. [O.Fr. haille, a palisade, a 
barrier, from L.L. hallium, a corruption of 
L, vallum, a rampart, from L. vallus, a stake.] 
The name given to the courts of a castle 
formed by the spaces between the circuits 
of walls or defences which surrounded the 
keep. The Old Bailey in London got its 
name thus. 

Bailiary, Baillierie (ha'li-a-ri, baTi-Sr-i), n. 
In Scots laio, the extent of a bailie’s juris- 
diction.— i/citer of bailiary, a commission 
by which an heritable proprietor, entitled 
to grant such a commission, appoints a baron 
bailie, with the usual powers, to hold courts, 
appoint officers under him, &c. 

Bailie, Balllie (ba'li), n. [See Bailiff.] A 
municipal officer or magistrate in Scotland, 
corresponding to an alderman in England, 
He possesses a certain jurisdiction })y com- 
mon law as well as by statute. The criminal 
jurisdiction of the provost and bailies of 
royal burghs extends to breaches of the 
peace, drunkenness, adulteration of articles 
of diet, tJiefts not of an aggravated charac- 
ter, and other oft'ences of a less serious 
nature. Formerly a person appointed by 
precept of sasine to give infeftmeiit in land 
—a legal formality now abolished— was also 
called a bailie. 

BaiHff (ba'lif), n. [O.Fr. haillif, hailli; Sc. 
bailie; L.L. ballwus, baillivus. ^Bailiff, 
which is the old form, is an adjective taken 
substantive] y,^ and is formed from baillir 
(same as bailler), to hold, to govern,’ 
LittrS. See Bail, to deliver over,] 1. A 


civil officer or functionary, subordinate to 
some one else. There are several kinds 
of bailiffs, whose offices widely dhfer, but 
all agree in this, that the keeping or lu’o- 
tection of something belongs to them. Tlie 
sheriff is the monarch’s bailiff, and his 
county is a bailiwick. The name is also ap- 
plied to the chief magistrates of some towns, 
to keepers of royal castles, as of Dover, to 
persons having the conservation of the 
peace in hundreds and in some special juris- 
dictions, as Westminster, and to the vctuiTi- 
ing-officers in the same. But the officials 
commonly designated by this name are the 
bailiffs of sheriffs, or sheriffs' ollicers, who 
execute firocesses, &c., and bailiffs of liber- 
ties, appointed by the lords in their resiiec- 
tive jurisdictions to perform similar fiuic- 
tions.— 2. An overseer or under-steward on 
an estate, appointed to manage forests, 
direct husbandry operations, collect rents, 
&c,: also called a Forests, <u* Bailiff 

in I-Iushan(lry.—'&. An inferior otik-cr in- 
trusted with the government of a city or 
district; a governor. 

Lausanne is under the canton of Berne, governed 
by a bailiff, sent every tliree years from tiie senate 
of Berne. Addison. 

— Bailiffs of forests and bailiffs in husban- 
dry. See above, definition 2 . — Water bailiffs, 
officers who protect rivers from poachers 
and from being fi.shed at illicit seasons. 
Bailiwiclc (badi-wik), n. [O.Fr. hailli, a 
bailiff, and O.E. wick, A. Sax, wie, a village, 
dwelling, &c.] The precincts in which a 
bailiff has jurisdiction; the limits of abailiff’a 
authority, as a hundred, a liberty, a forest, 
over which a bailiff is appointed. 

Bailliag© ( ba ' li-aj ), n. [Fr. ] A bailiw ick. 
[Bare.] 

At first four baitliages were created. Brougham, 

Baillie. See Bailie. 

Bailiie,t n. Custody; government; juris- 
diction. 

Bailment (baFment), n. In law, the act of 
bailing; the delivery of goods in trust upon 
a contract, expressed or imxdied, that the 
trust shall be faithfully executed. 

Bailor, n. See Bailee. 

Eailpiece (baFpes),n, In km, a slip of parch- 
ment or paper containing a recognizance of 
bail above or to the action. 

Bail-scoop (briTskop), n. A large scoop or 
trough, which can be raised and depressed 
on pivots, and is used for bailing out water. 
Baily (bali), n. A contraction for Bailiff or 
for Bailiwick. 

Bain,! Bainet (btm), w. [Fr. bain, from L. 
balneum, a bath,] A bath. 3Jir. for Mags. 
Bain,t Bainet (ban), To bathe. Lodge. 
Bainberg (ban'iierg), n. [G. bein-bergen, 
shin-guard.] One of the greaves or jambs 
first u.sed by the military as an additional 
protection, less vulnerable than the eliuin- 
mail with which the body was protected. 
Bainie(ban'i),ff. Having large bones; strong; 
bony. ‘The hrawnie, bainie ploughman 
chiel.' Ultras. [Scotch.] Written also'Uff am. 
Bain-marie (baft-ma-re), n. [Fr., from L. 
balneum, a bath, and marts, of the sea.] A 
large shallow vessel containing hot water, 
in which sauce-pans are placed to warm 
food; a water-bath. 

Bainst (banz). Same as Banns. Spenser. 
Bairam, Beiram (ba^'ram, bi'ram), n. 
[Turk, and Per.] The name of two ]Muham- 
medaii festivals, of which one is held, in 
imitation of the Easter of the Christian 
Church, at the close of the fast Bamazan, 
and the other seventy days after. I’he latter 
is called the lesser Bairam, and is com- 
memorative of the offering of Isaac. 
Bairmant (bariman), n. [Bair, bare, and 
man.] In old laio, a debtor sworn in court 
not to be in possession of property worth 
5s. 5d. 

Bairn (biirn), n. [A. Sax. beam, O.E. barn, 
Icel. Goth, bftni— lit. one who is born, from 
bear, to bring forth.] A child. [Northern 
English and Scotch.] 

Think, like good Christians, on your bairns and 
wives. Dryden. 

As she annunciated to her bairns the upshot of her 
practical experience she pulled from her pocket the 

g ortions of tape which showed the length and 
readth of the various rooms at the hospital house, 

. Trollope . 

—Bairns’ part of gear. Same as Legitim 
(which see). [Shakspere uses this word in 
the form barn (which see).] 

Bairntime (barn'tim), a [A. Sax. hearn- 
teCan, a family— a child, and team; 
O.E. barn- tern, progeny. See Teem.] A 
family of children, ‘ The bonny bairntime 
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ileav’u has lent.’ Burns. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Baisemainst (baz/manz), n. \ I'r. haisir, tu 
ki«.s, and main, the huiid.] Compliiifcnr.s; 
respect.s. Spenser. 

Baii(brit), r.f. (A Scandinavitni -word; 0. M 
baiUm, tfeitun, leul. heifip to make to eni, tu 
feed, also to liait, as a Iiook, to hunt, as wit}i 
hoUHil.s or Itawks. hrit, a pasture, tn-ita, a 
hait; A. Sa.x. hotutu halian, to 
bit, bait; <J. f'aabc, Imwking, hri;y‘n, to hawk 
—all froui the stem of E. bitr. (wlueh socj. j 

1. To put a bait on or in; a.s, to bait a liouk, 
line, (<r .suan;. 

Many ‘lorts of ilsltes (cud upias i£i‘.i.T,ts, as i-, W(*il 
known tu anglerfi. who /vii/ tlicir ictok . wuh tlii la, 

2. -i- To allure by a bait; to ente]*: to aupti. 

I vide. ‘To/m/nish.’ Shag ‘ ho lla ir eay 
; vestments his ail'cctions haifS Shak.-- 

' .q. To give a jjortion of fooil and drink t<» a 
beast, es])ecially u})oii tlie roml; as, to bait 
horses. 

The hun, that measures heaven all 'lay long, 

At night doth bad ht-j stcuds tiie o.-eai, , 'unun-.y 
' ■ , bpeftser. ’ 

4. 'I'ojirovoke nnd hara.ss hy dogs, a.-i, to hait 
a bailor a boar, ‘ A-; clmiuofl bear whom 
cruel doy.-, <Io r. ilem-e .n.lo 

haras.s in any way; to annoy. 

! The ticu ‘•ei. rotary of 't.itt: had lieen oo unmern. 
i fully by the pavitta^tf.r of tht n-rcen , . . th it 
I he was thoroughly biek uf hiu ;,stuan' r. 

Bait fbat), To take a portion of food 
and drink for refivshiaunt on a Journey. 

In .all nur journey fr.ini LoraKin to i:i'; hnuHi." we 
did not much as rad at a Whig inn, Adda. n. 

Bait (bat), n. [.See BAIT, r.t.J 1. Any sub- 
stance used to catcli li.di tir otlud* unimais 
by alluriim' them to swallow a iatok or to i-c 
caught in simrcs or in an imlosure or ni't, 

2, An allurement; cntieemenl; temptation. 
The* chief iait v,liich attracnsfl a needy jiycfV|)!i4»U: 

to the court w.v. the hopeof oht.'ihiiitfi, 'ssth'e rew trd 
of servility ai.d !kitti-ry, a ruy.al iettcr t j an la-iress, 
Mamuiaj.. 

3. A portion of food and drink, ora refresh- 
ment tukeii on a journey. 

If you grriw dry luffore y<nt «'nd yom* prc'y 

take a bail here : I've a fresh ho;.jsiic.id iPr vtfU, 

■ ■ ■ ii. '•'/ofi.mt. ■ 

Balt O'hi). ?*• [I'J’- lujttre, to boat, ’hatfrr de, 

Vaile, to flap or llutfer, from h L. hifrrr, h. 
batnere, to beat.] To clap rhe win,.-; to 
flutter as if to fly; to hover as a imwk aWoto 
her prey. ‘ Kites tliat halt and beat.' Shah 
Bait (bilt), n. White-halt, a small li-h ^f the 
Thames. See WiilTE-r.UT. 

Baitll (hath), a., pruiL or c«nj. Buth 
[Scotch.] 

Baiting (IkiFing), n. 1. The act nf furnish- 
ing a bait, —2. Refreshment, as on a journey. 
Bait-mill (bAthnil), a. A mill used )i.v 
American fishermen for cutting mackci'-'l 
> or salted herrings intiosm.all ']dec».>s for l.-ui i. 

I It coiiftists of ;i roller armed vvitii knives 
i and inclosed in an upright worKhm 'nos, and 
I is wrtrkcMl hy a crank <m the outsiile. 

! Baittle (hat'tl), u. fletl. pasture. See 
Bait, 3 Eich pasture. [.Scotch, | 

Baize (hfsz). a, [A modified s]»elijng £>f a 
plural form ; 0. F, ha yes, O. I'l'. baye, I’r. 
bale, coarse wo(dleu cloth; D. boi, h,np lijni. 
ha); from L, hadius, hay-coioured, fiLm the 
original colour of the fabric., or frion Fr 
; haie, alAUTy, from being originally dyed wstli 
; Avignon berries.] .A coar.se woollen .stub 
with a leajg nap, sometimes friezed o«ii orje 
side. 

Bajadere (hlFyU-der), n. Same us Bayudecr 
(wdiich see). 

Bajimont’s Eoli {haj‘'i-inouts rdl), n. Same 
as Baglmunfs Boll. 

Bajoccho (hii-yok'kd), n. [Tt.] A cojjper 
coin which was current in tlJcFapal States, 
of the value of about -;]d. 

The hat went rounti, and the htf-ceki tumbled 
into it. I'hackeray. 

Bajnry, Bajra ())aj'u-ri, baJTa), n. [Hind.] 
A species t.>f grain {Hokus spimtus) much 
u.sed in the East Indies for feeding' horses 
and cattle. 

Bake (bak), v.t. pret, and pp. baked; ppr. 
baking. [A. Sax, haaan, had. and Sw. haka, 

! Dan. bage, D. hakken, (I. hacken, to bake; of 
cognater (trigin w’ith Or. -phugein, to roast,] 

1. To dry and harden by luuk, eitber in aji 
oven, kiln, or furmice, or by tht' .solar ray.s; 
as, to bake bricks: to hake the gnminl -- 

2. To prejiare as food in an o%u-n; as, to hake 
bread; to hake meat-- 3. To hartlen with 
cold. ‘Theeui'th . . . is withfroii-t.’ 
Shak. 

They rube tlieir sides upon the cold h.'ird stone, 

! Spenser. 
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Bake (bak), v. i. l. To do the work of baking. 

I keep his house, and I wash, wring, brew, 
and do all myself. SkaA:. 

2. To be baked; to dry and harden in heat; 
as, the bread hakes; the ground bakes in a 
hot sun. ; , , 

Baked-meat, Bake-meat (bakt'met, bak'- 
met), n. 1 . Meat cooked in an oven. 

Thrift, thrift. Horatio ; the funeral MAfd-mea^s 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. S/ta&. 

In the uppermost basket there was of all manner 
of dake-meats for Pharaoh. Gen, xl, 17. 

2. A meat-pie. 

You speak as if a man should know what food is 
cofnned in a ea/jed-meai afore it is cut up. Old play. 

Bakehouse (bak'hous), 11 . A house or build- 
ing for baking. 

Bakeil(baldn), pp. Same as [Old and 

provincial English and Scotch.] 

And he looked, and, behold, there was a cake 
baken on the coals. i Ki. xix. 6. 

Baker (bak'er),n. 1. One whose occupation is 
to bake bread, biscuit, A*c.— 2. A small tin 
oven in which baking is performed.— 3. The 
popular name of the flesh-fly ^Sarcophaga 
carnaTia).— Baker's dozen, thirteen reck- 
oned as a dozen. It is customary for bakers, 
like some other tradesmen, to give 13 for 
12, the extra piece being called among 
bakers the in-bread or to-bread. Brewer says 
tlie custom originated when heavy penalties 
were inflicted for short weights, bakers 
giving the extra bread to secure themselves. 
—Baker's itch, a species of psoriasis or scall, 
so called when it is confined to the back of 
the hand. It often appears in bakers.— 
Baker's salt, subcarbonate of ammonia, or 
smelling salts, so called from its being used 
by bakers as a substitute for yeast in the 
manufacture of some of the finer kinds of 
bread. 

Baker-foot (baker -fut), n. An ill-shaped or 
distorted foot. ‘Bow-legs and baker-feet' 
Jer. Taylor. 

Baker-legged (bak'Sr-legd), a. Disfigured 
by having crooked legs, or legs that bend 
inward at the knees. 

Bakery (baker-i),n. 1. The trade of a baker. 

2. A place used for the business of baking 
bread, &c. ; a bakehouse. 

Bakestert (bak'ster), [A. Sax. 6ceccstre, 
a female baker, bcecere being a male baker: 
stre is generally a feminine suffix. ] A baker, I 
properly a female baker. In Scotland com- ' 
monly written baxter; as, haxter wives. 
‘Brewesteres and bakesteres.’ Piers Plow- 
man. 

Baking (baking), n. 1. The act of baking. 

2. The quantity baked at once ; as, a baking 
of bread, 

BaksMsk, Buksheisk (bak'shesh, buk- 
shesh), n. [Per. hakkshish, from hakJcshidan, 
to give.] A present or gratuity; a money 
gift, A demand tor bakshish meets the 
traveller everywhere in the East from Tur- 
key and Egypt to Hindustan. 

Bal(bal), VI. [Corn.] Amme.-Bal-captain, 
a mine-captain. 

Balaam (bil'lani), n. Printer’s cant for 
matter regarding marvellous and incredible 
events inserted in a newspaper to fill out 
space, and evidently an allusion to Balaam’s 
ass speaking ‘ with man’s voice ’ (Kum. xxii. 
30); Yump.—Balaa^n-box, the depositary for 
rejected articles, not rarely the fire. 
Bala-keds (bala-bedz), 71 . pi. liigeol. a series 
of beds occurring at Bala, in Merionethshire, 
in the Caradoc formation -of the lower 
Silurian. They consist of about 35 feet of 
richly fossiliferous limestone in two bands, 
and below it sandstones, slates, and ash- 
beds of 5000 or 6000 feet in thickness. 
Balackong (ba'la-chong), ?i. [IMalay bdla- 
ehd7i.'} A substance composed of small 
fishes or shrimps pounded up with salt 
and spices and then dried. It is much 
used in the East as a condiment for rice. 
Balsena (ba-le"na), 71. [L. ; Gr. phalavia, a 
whale. ] A genus of aquatic mammals, 
family Balfcnidce, including the Greenland or 
right whale {B. 7nysUcetus) and such species 
as agree with it in having no dorsal fins, a 
smooth belly, and whalebone in the mouth. 
See BALiENIDiE. 

Balsemceps (ba-le'ni-seps), vi. [L. halcena, 
a whale, and ca277it, a head.] A genus of 
birds containing the B. rex, or whale-headed 
stork, a gigantic grallatorial bird, family 
Ardeidte, about ^ feet in height, with a large 
beak, somewhat*' resembling the boat-bill. 
It has been found in the interior of Africa, 
in the upper part of the White Nile. Its 
large, flat, hooked bill, longer than its head, 


is useful to it in capturing and crushing the 
lizards and other reptiles on which it feeds. 



Balaenidse (ba-le'ni-de), n. pi. The toothless 
whales, a family of marine mammals, com- 
prising the largest existing animals, in which 
the place of teeth is supplied by plates of 
whalebone attached to the palate, whence 
the name of ivhalebone whales often given to 
the family. Teeth are, however, present in 
the fmtus, though they never cut the gum. 
The BalcenidEe may be divided into two sec- 
tions— the smooth whales, characterized by 
smoothness of skin and the absence of a 
dorsal fin, as the Greenland or right whale 
{Balmia mysticeUis); and the fu7rowed 
lohales, in which the skin is furrowed and 
the dorsal fin present, as the finners (Phy- 
salus), hump-backed whales (Megaptera), 
and rorquals or piked whales (Balaenoptera). 
See Whale. 

Balaenoptera (ba-le-nop'tSr-a), n. [L. 
balcena, a whale, and Gr. pteron, a wing.] 
The rorquals or piked whales, a genus of 
Baleenidso characterized by a dorsal adipose 
fin, whence the members are sometimes 
called finners, although this term is appro- 
priately applied to the genus Physalus. The 
Balsenoptera are active, attain a gigantic 
size— sometimes 80 to 100 feet— but yield 
comparatively valueless whalebone. See 
BALiENIPJJ. 

Balalaika (bal- a -li'ka), n. A musical 
instrument of very ancient Slavonian origin, 
common among the Pi,ussians and Tartars, 
and, according to Niebuhr, also in Egypt 
and Arabia. It is of the guitar kind, but 
has only two strings, of which one only is 
used to produce the air, the other giving a 
monotonous bass. 

Bala Limestone (bala lim'ston), 71 . See 
Bala-beds. 

Balance (bal'ans), n. [Fr. , from L. bilanx, an 
implement for weighing composed of two 
scales or dishes suspended from abeam— 5w, 
twice or double, and la7ix, a dish, the scale 
of a balance.] 1. An instrument for ascer- 
taining the weight of bodies. In its original 
and simplest form it consists of a beam or 
lever suspended exactly in the middle on a 
pivot near its centre of gravity, with a scale 
or basin hung to each extremity of precisely 
equal weight. The annexed figure represents 
the common balance. A B is the beam, which 
rests in a horizontal position, and is capable 



of turning on th e centre of motion c. B and E 
are the scliles, which are suspended from the 
points A and B, the extremities of the beam, 
called the centres of suspension. Midway 
between the centres of suspension, and di- 
rectly above the centre of motion, there rises 
from the upper surface of the beam a per- 
pendicular slender stem called the tongue, 
which, when the beam is horizontal, points 
to the top of the handle F, by which the 
whole is suspended. In a properly con- 
structed balance tlie beam should rest in 


a horizontal position when the scales are 
either empty or loaded with equal weights; a 
very small addition of weight i)ut into cither 
scale should cause the beam to deviate from 
the horizontal position; and the arms of the 
beam should be inflexible, exactly .similar, 
equal in weight and length. Other things 
being equal, the greater the length of the 
arms the greater will be the sensibility of 
the balance or its tendency to deviate with 
a slight addition to either scale. The centres 
of suspension of the scales and the centre of 
gravity of the beam should be all in one 
straight line, and the centre of motion should 
be a little above the centre of gravity. The 
centre of motion and the centre of suspension 
should cause as little friction as possible. — 
Alloy balance, a balance for weighing metals 
which are to be combined in decimal propor- 
tions, for example, 17 of tin and -83 of copper. 
In Eobert’s alloy balance the point of sus- 
pension is movable, and is adjusted to the 
point at which the arms of the balance bear 
to one another the proportion of the metals 
to be weighed, in this case 17 to 83. The 
beam of the balance is then brought to the 
position of equilibrium by means of a weight 
susi^ended from a continuation of the short 
arm of the balance, and when the balance is 
so adjusted any quantity of copper put in the 
short-ann scale will be balanced by the requi- 
site proportion of tin in the other scale, that 
is, 17 per cent, of the total weight of the two. 
—Assay balaiice, one used in docimastic 
operations for weighing minute bodies. 
Such balances, besides being made with 
extraordinary care, are always placed under 
glass cases to protect them from currents of 
air. —To7'sio7i Balance. See under Torsion. 
— Be7it-lever balance, a weighing scale in 
which the scale-pan is attached to the short 
arm of a bent-lever, the long arm indicating 
the weight in the pan by traversing a gradu- 
ated arc. —Electric balance. Sam e as Balance- 
electro 7 neter (which see). — False balance, a 
balance constructed for fraudulent purposes, 
having tlie arms of unequal lengths but of 
equal weights. When the scales are empty 
the beam rests in a horizontal position, and 
the balance appears to be just; but when a 
weight is put into the scale suspended from 
the short arm a less weight of goods put into 
the other scale will be sufficient to cause the 
beam to settle in a horizontal position and 
produce an apparent equilibriuro. The rea- 
diest way of detecting such a balance is to 
make the weight and the article weighed to 
change places, for then the scale suspended 
from the longer arm will immediately pre- 
ponderate. —Hydrostatic bala7ice. See under 
Hydrostatic.— bala7ic6, a steelyard 
(which s,ee).—Sprmg-balance. See Spring- 
balance.— 2 . Fig. the act of mentally com- 
paring or estimating two things, as by a bal- 
ance. ‘ Upon a Mvbalafice of the advantages 
on either side.’ MWer&tery. — S.f Weight. 
HoUa7id.—i. The weight or sum necessary to 
make two unequal weights or suras equal; 
that which is necessary to bring them to a 
balance or equipoise; the excess by winch 
one thing is greater than another; surplus, 
real or figurative ; as, I have still a bala7ice 
at my banker’s. Hence, in accounts, the 
difference of two sums; as, upon an adjust- 
ment of accounts a balance was found against 
A in favour of B.— To pay a balance, to pay 
the difference and make the two accounts 
equal. —5. An equality of weight, power, 
advantage, and the like; equipoise or just 
proportion, as of emotions and the like; as, 
balajice of power, force, mind, &c.; to lose 
OTie’& balance. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 

These mixed with art and to due bounds confined. 
Make and maintain the bala?ice of the mind. 

. 6. That which renders power or authority 
equal; a counteipoise. 

A martial nobility and stubborn commons, possessed 
of arms, tenacious of property, and collected into con- 
stitutional assemblies, form the only balance capable 
of preserving a free constitution against enterprises of 
an aspiring prince. Gibbon. 

7. The part of a clock or watch which regu- 
lates the beats, formerly a pin oscillating on 
its centre, and thus resembling the beam of a 
balance, now a wheel . See B alan ce-wiieel. 

8 . In astro7i. a sign in the zodiac, called in 
Latin Libra, which the sun enters at the 

1 equinoxin September. — Balance of power, in 
I politics, a certain eiiuality of power among 
j a number of different states; or more speci- 
i flcally, such an equality among the most 
powerful of a number of states, along with 
j a disposition to maintain their I'elative 
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power. When a few of the leadiiiijf powers 
of a numherof separate and sovereign states 
counterpoise eacli otlier the balance fd power 
is maintained, and the safety of the smaller 
states secured. The leading rule by which 
this has boeii elfccted in Europe has been 
to (»ppose every new arrangement which 
threatens cither materially to augment the 
strength of one of the greater powers or to 
diminish that of another. —Balance of trade, 
a pliraso use d to denote the relation in respect 
of amount or value which subsists between 
the exportation <-)f domestic productions 
from a country and the importation of 
foreign; fir the dift’erence between the 
amount or value of the commodities ex- 
ported and imi)orted. Hence the expression, 
formerly much more common than now, 
The huhince of trade is against or in favour 
of a country. Formerly this subject was not 
well unilerstood, but properly speaking, 
there cannot ])e any such thing as a balance 
of trade for or against a country. 

Balance (barans), v.t pret. & pp. halanccd; 
l>pr. hakikeintj, 1. To bring to an efpiipoise; 
as, to haiance the weights in the scales of a 
balance. Hence— 2. To compare by estimat- 
ing the relative force, importance, or value 
of dilferent things ; to estimate ; to weigh. 
‘Balance the good and the evil of things.’ 
Sir li. IJBstrange.—:i. To equal in weight, 
force, number, Ac. ; to serve as a counter- 
poise to; to be efpial to; to counteract; as, 
one species of attraction "balances another. 

One expression in the letter must check and balance 
.another. Kent, 

4. To settle by paying what remains due on 
an account; to equalize or adjust. 

Though I am very well satisfied that it is not in my 
power to balance accounts with my Maker, I am 
resolved, however, to turn all my endeavours that 
way. Addison. 

5. To examine or compare by summations, 
«fcc., so as to show how assets and liabilities 
, or debits and credits stand; as, let us balance 
our accounts; we balance our books at the 
.end of each year.— 6. Naut to contract, as a 
.sail, by rolling up a small part of it at one 
corner.— 7. In engin. to adjust, as a line of 
roafl, railway, or other work, so that the 
earth or other material removed from the 
eminences shall till up the hollows.— S. In 
gymnastics, to keep in equilibrium on a very 
narrow basis or small point, as on a tight- 
rope or the top of a pole; to poise, as an 
object with a narrow base, so skilfully that 
it does not fall; as, to balance a pole upon 
one’s chin.— 9. To obtain in equal measure. 

Like souls that balajice ioy and pain, 

With tears and smiles from heaven again 

The maiden Spring upon the plain 

Came in a sundit fall of rain. Tcnnj’son. 

Balance (baTans), v.i. l. To have an equal 
weight on each .side; to be in equipoise; 
as, tiie W' eights balance exactly.— 2. Fig. to 
hesitate; tolluctuate between motives which 
appear of equal force, as a balance when 
poised by equal weights. [Bare.] 

He would not balance nor err in tlie determination 
: of his choice. Locke. 

8. In dancing, to move the body forwards 
and backwards alternately by an alternate 
movement of the feet,— 4. To be employed 
in finding the balance or balances on an ac- 
count or accounts. 

Oh ! who would cast .nnd balance at a desk, 

Perched like a crow upon a tliree-legg’cl stool. 

Till all his juice is dried? ' ‘Tennyso?t. 

Balance-book (baHans-buk), n. In com. 
a book in which the adjusted debtor-and- 
creditor accounts have been posted from 
the ledger. 

Balance-crane (baFans-kran), n. A crane 
having two arms, one of which i.s pro- 
vided with arrangements for counterpois- 
ijig w'holly or in part the weight to be 
raised by the other. B. II. Knight. 
Balance - electrometer < ])al ' ans - e - lek - 
trom"et-6r), n. An instrument constructed 
on the_ principle of the common balance 
and weights to estimate the mutual attrac- 
tion of oppositely electrified surfaces. A glass 
pillar is fixed in a stand A, to which the beam 
of a delicate balance b'b is suspended at the 
point i>. A scale-pan d is suspended from one 
arm, and just rests upon the support e, like- 
wise in-sulated and fixed upon tlie stand A. 
From the other arm is .suspended a light gilt 
cone a. the base of which is opposed to the 
base of another inverted cone b, which may 
be fixed at any distance from it by sliding 
upon the in.siilated pillar d'. The metallic 
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balance may be connected with the interior 
of a Leyden-jar or battery, ami the ctmc b 
with the exterior, and the attractive p«nver 
of any charge at any 
variaific distance 
between the cones 
may be estimated 
by weights placed 
in the scale-pan. 
Balance-fish (baF- 
ans-flsh), n. A spe- 
cies of shark, same 
as Hammer - fish 
(which see). 
Balance-knife 
(baFans-nif), n. A 
kind of tal>le-kiiife, 
which, when laid 
on the table, rests 
W’holly on the 
handle without the 
blade touching the 
cloth. This is ef- 
fected by making 
the weight of tlie 
handle counterbal- 
ance that of the 
blade. 

Balancement (baFans-ment), n. The act of 
balancing, or state of being balanced, Har- 
loin. 

Balance -pdougli (baFans-plou), n. See 
PLOUGH. , , ^ 

Balancer (baFans-er), n. One who or that 
which balances; specifically, an organ of an 
insect useful in balancing the body. I'he 
balancers are two very fine movable threads, 
terminated by a kind of oval button placed 
under the origin of the wmg.s. 
Balance-reef (baFans-ref), Naut. a reef 
Ijand that crosses a sail diagonally, used to 
contract it in a storm. A balance-reef is 
generally placed in all gaff-sails, the liand 
running from the throat to the clew% and 
either the upper or the lower half of the 
sail may be reefed. 

Balance-sheet (baFans-shet), n. A sheet, 
statement, or account showing the balances 
of a number of accounts; a statement of the 
assets and liabilities of a trading concern, 
the balance of each open account in the 
ledger being placed under one or other of 
those heads. 

Balance-thermometer(baFan.s-ther-moin'- 
et-er), n. An invention by w'hich mercury 
inclosed in a balanced tube is caused to 
make oneor other of the ends preponderate, 
in order to open or close a wdndow or dam- 
per, or to touoli an alarm. 

Balance-valve (baFans-valv), n. A valve 
in which steam is admitted to both siiles ho 
as to render it more readily operated, by 
relieving its pressure on the seat. B. II. 
Knight. 

Balance -wheel (bal'ans-whel), n. I'hat 
part of a watch or chronometer wdiich by 
the regularity of its motion determines the 
beat or strike. 

These are in themselves very objectionable ; the 
true regulators, the proper balance-wheels, are those 
which have been described. Broztjj^hani. 

Balandrana (bal-an-drfFna), n. A wide 
cloak or man- 
tle, used as an 
additional gar- 
ment by travel- 
lers and others 
in the tw'dfth 
and thirteenth 
centuries. Call- 
ed also Super- 
totus. 

Balanidss, Bal- 
anoidea (bal- 
an1-de, bal-a- 
noi-de'a), n. pi. 

[Hr. halanos, an 
acorn, and 
likeness,] A fa- 
mily of cirri- 
peds, of which 
the g^emis Bal- 
anusisthetype. 

The animals of 
this family are 
frequently call- 
ed acorn-shells. 

See BALANUS. : 

Balaninus<bal- 
a-iiFniis), a. A 
genus of the or- 
der Goleoptera 

and family Curculionidse (which see), 
species is called the nut-weevil. 




Group of 

Salanus iinluraubuhtm. 


Balandrana, from MS, in the 
British Museum. 
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Balanites (bal-a-ni'tcz), o. 1. A small germs 
of plants, nat. order .Siniarabcm cmitaining 
ttvo Bpccie.s, which arc small spiny trre,-, 
fuimd in de.sert places in Asia and Afib-!, 
The oval fruits are purgative; they « unt.iiu 
a very hard nut, useti in India fur fireu orks. 

2, Aiiother mime ft>r Bulauus, a genus of 
cirripeds. 

Balanitis (bal-a-uFtis), n. [Or. b>ilano.'s. an 
acorn, and term, itin, .signifyijig inSiannuii- 
tioii.J A kind of gonorrhea. 
Balanopliorace®(bai-a-nofor-fF'sea"), n.pi. 
[Or. haUi/ios, an actU'n, and jifa-rb. be.ar, 
from the cnnipaet termliral io'uds ur emu s 
of Iheilowers.J A curious order <1 paradiie, 
lealless, (iowering jdanis, whieh, fi'oni their 
iiimpki structure, were rlimiehr te in- allied 
totheFungi. There are at tout lldiiy luiewn 
species grouped into ten genera, ’i’he.i are 
generally of it bright yelbov or red e.il.inr. 
'Their .small tlowau’s, in most casi.*- (inist'.\n:d, 
jire aggregitted intotleiise niir-sfs, 'I'lu* fruit 
is oiie-cellcd, witlt :i hingie se<'d. nue i.f 
the best-kimwn s]>ecics i.s the Hgnnmorhna 
coccinemn, or Fungus of di'ue- 

gists, which at one time enjoyi.'d a gn-;d 
reputation ii.s ;i styptic. 

Balanus (barii-uus), n. pir. haluuns, a gl,-uid 
or acuni.] A gcims of .sc.v-ih* enTiped.-, 
fandly jl.'iluniiiic, 
of great Viiritity 
of forui. Tin; 
shell consists of 
si.x plates, with 
an operculum of 

arc to be 
J found on j.ock.', 
left dry at Icrw 
water, , on slil:p.s, 
on .timber, ,'oii 
lobstcM's amL 
other crwstace-' 
ans., am.i cm the.''' 
shells c>f-coriel.il.-"'.' 
fera , ami ' ot.l:it*r 
'mf:d.!iisc.!s., '. .Tlw^y 
diJfer from the : 
memhers of the genus Lepiis {ItiirnaeleH) in 
having a symmetrical shell iind in being des- 
titute of a fiexible stalk. They pass throuuh 
a larval stage of existence, at wliich piulnd 
they are lUfi fixed, but im vi' about by mean‘s 
of swimming feet, and po.^ses.^s large stalked 
eyes, lioth feet and eye.H disapj^earing w1u-n 
they attach themselves to the-ir final plui e 
of repose. thTen called 
Balas,Balass(jjaFa?„ bal-as'j, u. [Fr. 

It. halascio, »Sp. halnx, from A r. hahkhrh, 
a kind of rn])y named from Bndnkhshnn. a 
country of Fentral Asia (c'alled Bnnwmti by 
iMarco Tohq.j A variety of s]»int,d ruby, of 
a pale robc-red colour, .^onictimes Indinhtg 
to orange. Its mystals are usually octa- 
I hedrons. compo.-t‘d uf tvv<j four'-sided pyra- 
I mid.s, applied base to base. Fee 
Balase.t To ballaHt, 

Balastre (ba-lusTer), n. 'iTie finest vnrhdy 
of gold cloth. It is manufactured at Vienna. 
Balaustine (ba-l.asTin), n. [Gr. balauHtmu, 
a wild-pomegranate iiower.] i'ertaining to 
the wild, -pomegranate trc‘e. -• lUilaustim! 
flowers, tlie dried liowers of the jiomegaan- 
ate, used in metlicine as ahtringents, 
BalaustiOH (ba-his'ti-on), u. b'^ee lULxrs- 
triNE,] A genus of plants, nat. t.rder Myr- 
taceieseontaininc: one known .spcales, /i. pid- 
cherrimmu, a shrub inluddting .south-wes!- 
ern Australia, and said to be one of the most 
beautiful of plants, with numerous tlowaa-s 
resembling in shajiy and eoloiir those of the 
ilwarf pon’iegranate. 

Balay (hu-hV), n. Bahus (wdiich see). [Tin* 
W’urd is written in this way to represent 
the i>runmiciatimi of the Fre Jivh. form, 
bulais.} 

Balbutlatet (bal-biYslii-ut), v.i. [L. halbuHo, 
from balhus, stammering.] To stammer in 
speaking. 

Balbuties P-sal-hu'ti-ez), n. ["Mod, L.,from 
l>.halbus\ stammering.] .Stammering. Also, 
a vicious and incomplete prununeiaiicfn, in 
which nlmo.st all the consemunts are re- 
placed by h and /. Dungll.sun. 

Balcoiijt Baleouet (bal'kdm babke/na), >i. 

A lialcony or galleiy, Fepys. 

Balconet (TiaFko-net), n. A low ornamental 
railing to a door or \\imlow, projecting but 
slightly beyomi tlie threshold or sill 
Balconied (haFkb-nid), a. Having balconies. 

Th« ljuuse w.ifj doubk'-^’ifAvwiVib JiiYcr Forth,: 
Balcony (baFkd-ni), n. [ft, hnlcmu, from 
bako, a seuffidd, O.H.G, balcho, G. halken, 
H balk, a beam.] 1. A stage or platform 


Fate, fill', fat, fqll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abwrm; f, Sc. iey. 
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projecting from the front of a btiilding, 
supported by columns, pillars, or consoles, 
and encompassed with a balustrade, railing. 



or parapet. Balconies are common before 
windows.— 2. The projecting gallery in the 
interior of a building, as of a theatre.— 
S. The stern gallery in a large ship. 

Bald, (bald), a. fO.E. hailed, balHd—& word 
of very doubtful etymology. The old Eng- 
lish forms have given rise to the supposition 
that the word is a participle or adjective 
from hall, rounded and smooth like a ball; 
more probably it is from the Celtic root seen 
in Armor, hal, a white mark on an animal’s 
face; hall, a name often given in England 
to a horse that is -faced; Sc. held or 
helled, from hel or hell, a spot on a horse’s 
face; Ir. and Gael, hal, a spot.] 1. Destitute 
of hair, especially on the top and back of 
the head. 

Coesar, . . . because his head was daid, covered 
that defect with laurels. Addison. 

2. Destitute of the natural or usual covering 
of the head or top; as, a bald oak; a bald 
mountain. ‘ Thy bald, awful head, 0 sovran 
Blanc ! ’ Coleridge. 

No question asked him by any of the senators, but 
they stand bald before him. Shak. 

S. Destitute of heard or awn; as, bald wheat. 

4. Destitute of appropriate ornament; un- 
adorned; inelegant. 

(Milton) could stoop to a plain style, sometimes 
even to a bald style. Macatday. 

5. Destitute of dignity or value; mean; base; 
pitiful. 

What should the people do with these bald tri- 
bunes? Shak. 

6. Having white on the face ; as, the bald 
coot; &aZd-faced (which see). 

Bald (bald). [A. Sax. bald, bold.] A common 
prefix and suffix to many proper names; 
as, JGaZdwin, bold in battle; Ethel&aZd, bold 
noble, or nobly bold. 

Baldadiin (bal'da-kin), n. Same as Baida- 
Chino. 

EaldacMno, Baldaquin (bal-da-ke'no, 
bal'da-kin), n. [ It. baldacchino, Sp. balda- 
/yw'i?io,a rich silk cloth or canopy carried over 



Baldachxno, Church of S. Ambrose, Milan. 


the host, from Baldacco, the Italian form of 
Bagdad, where the cloth was manufactured. ] 
A canopy or covering of various kinds, as 
<a) a canopy borne over the host or sacra- 
mental elements. Q)) A covering of silk or 
stuff supported on four poles and upheld 
over the iiope on ceremonial occasions, (c) A 


covering on four columns of marble or stone, 
or a canopy hanging from the roof over the 
high altar in some churches. , (d) A canopy 
over a bed to which curtains are attached. 
(e) A canopy or covering above the seats of 
kings, imperial personages, bishops and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. *The grand velvet 
baldaquino prepared to receive popes and 
emperors.’ Thackeray. 

The bed is like the baldaquin of St. Peter’s. 

Thackeray. 

Sometimes spelled Baldequin, Batcdekin. 
Bald-buzzard (bald'buz-zard), n. A name 
sometimes given in America to the osprey 
or fish-hawk (Pand/ion Haliaetus). See Os- 
prey. 

Bald-eagle (bald'e-gl), n. Same as Bald- 
erne. 

Baldequin, (barde-kin), oi. Same as Baldct- 
cfiino. 

Balder (bal'dSr), n. [Icel. BaMr=A, SaxL 
baldor, a prince or hero.] In Scand. myth. 
the son of Odin, the young and beautiful 
god of eloquence and just decision. Written 
also Baldur. 

Balderdash, (border-dash), n. [Probably 
from Dim. balder, noise, clatter, and dash, 
Dan. dask, a slap, a dash ; comp, however, 
W. baldordus, prattling, from baldordd, 
prattle.] 1. Senseless prate; a jargon of 
words; ribaldry; noisy nonsense. 

I heard him charge this publication with ribaldry, 
scurrility, billingsgate, and balderdash, 

Horne Tooke, 

2,t A worthless mixture of frothy liquors. 

‘ To drink such balderdash or bonny-clabber. ’ 
B.Jonson. 

Balderdasht (bal'der-dash), v.t To mix or 
adulterate liquors. 

The wine-merchantsof Nice brew and balderdash 
and even mix it with pigeon’s dung and quicklime. 

Smollelt. 

Bald-erne (bald'Srn), n. The white-headed 
erne or sea-eagle of America (Haliaetus leu- 
cocephalus), a species of aquatic eagle that 
feeds not only on fish but on lambs, pigs, 
geese, and various sea-fowl. This is the 
eagle which is emblazoned as the national 
emblem on the standard of the United 
States. 

Bald-faced (hald'fast), a. Having a white 
face or white on the face ; said of animals ; 
as, a bald-faced stag. 

Bald-head (hald'hed), 7i. 1. A head destitute 
of hair.— 2. A man bald on the head. 2 Ki. 
ii. 23. 

Baldly (baldTi), adv. iJfakedly; meanly; in- 
elegantly; openly. 

Bald-money, Bawd-money (bald'mun-i, 
bgd'mun-i), n. [A corruption of L. mlde 
bona, very good.] A name for the mew, or 
Metim athmnanticum, a British umhellifer- 
ous plant. Called also Spigncl. 

Baldness (hald'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being bald: (a) want of hair or na- 
tural covering on the head or top; loss of 
hair, (b) Deficiency of appropriate orna- 
ment, as in writing; meanness or inele- 
gance ; want of ornament; as, baldness of 
style. ‘ Baldness of allusion and barbarity 
of versification.’ T.Warton. 

Baldpate (bahTpat), n. 1. A pate or head 
without hair. —2. A person with a bald head. 
‘Come hither, goodman DaMpctie.’ Shak. 
Baldpate, Baldpated '(bakTpat, bakTpfit- 
ed), a. Destitute of hair; shorn of hair. 
‘Yon bald-pated, lying rascal.’ Shak. 
Bald-pike (bald'pik)i n. A ganoid fish be- 
longing to the family Amiidaj. 

Baldrick, Baldric (hald'rik), oi. [O.E. haud- 
ric, baldric, &c., O.Er. baudrie; from O. and 
M.H.G. balderich, O.H.G. balz, a belt, from 
L. balteus, a belt. See Belt.] A belt or 
ornament resembling a belt ; specifically — 
(a.) A belt worn round the waist, as the Ho- 
man cinpwZ'jtm or military belt. [Hare.] 

A palmer’s amice wrapt him round, 

[ With a wrought Spanish baldrick bound. 

1 Sir W. Scott. 

(&) The jewelled ornament worn round the 
neck by both ladies and gentlemen in the 
sixteenth century. X>t. Morris, (c) A broad 
belt, worn pendent from the right or left 
shoulder, diagonally across the body, to the 
waist or below it, either simply , as an orna- 
ment or to suspend a sword, dagger, or horn. 
Some were magnificently decorated and 
garnished with bells, precious stones, &c. 
The baldrick was worn in feudal times, 
partly as a military and partly as a heraldic 
symbol, and its style served to indicate the 
rank of the wearer. 

Athwart his breast a baldrick brave he bare 
That shined like twinkling stars with stones most 
I precious rare. Spenser. 


And from his blazoned baldHc slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, Tennysojt 

Baldrick-wise (hgid'rik-wiz), ads. After 
the manner of a baldrick; over one shoulder 
and hanging down to the waist. 

Baldttr (barder), n. Same as Balder. 
Bale(bal), n. [O.Er. hale, Fr. Pr. and 
Sp. hala. It. halia, the same word as ball 
(which see), meaning originally a round 
package.] 1. A bundle or package of goods 
in a cloth cover, and corded for carriage or 
transportation.— 2. f A pair of dice. 

It is a false die of the same bale, but not the same 
cut. Sir T. Ovcrbury. 

Bale (bal),ri.l5. pret, &pp. baled; ppr. haling. 
To make up into a bale or bundle. ‘These 
goods are baled up.’ Goldsmith. 

Bale (bal), r, pret &pp. Zed; ppr. haling. 
To free from water by laving; to bail (which 
see). 

Bale (bal), n. [A. Sax. heal, healo, baleio, 
O.Sax, balu, Icel. hoi, calamity, sorrow'-.] 
iVIisery; calamity; that which causes ruin, 
destruction, or sorrow. ‘Brought hither 
from their homes to work our hale. ’ Southey. 
Bale (bal), n. [See Bale-fire.] Abeacun- 
faggot; a bale-fire or beacon-fire. 

On Penchryst glows a of fire, 

And three are kindling on Priestliaughswire, 

Sir W, Scott. 

Balearian (bal-e-a'ri-an), a. Same as Bale- 
aric. 

Balearic (bal-e-airik), a. [L. Balearicns, 
from Baleares, the Latin name of the group. ] 
Pertaining to the isles of Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivi^a, &c., in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Balectioh Moulding (ba-lek^slion mold'ing), 
n. Same as Bolection Moulding. 

BalBen (ba-len'), [Er- baleine, from L. 
balcena, a whale.] The whalebone of com- 
merce. 

Bale-fire (baFfir), n. [A. Sax. bcel-fyr, a fu- 
neral fivQ—bcel, a funeral pile, and/t/r, fire; 
Icel. hdl, flame, a funeral pile.] A signal- 
fii’e; an alarm-fire. 

Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide 

The gloomy bale-fires blaze no more. Sir TV. Scott, 

Baleful (bal'fpl), a. 1. Full of bale, destruc- 
tion, or mischief; mischievous; destructive; 
pernicious; calamitous; deadly. ‘Baleful 
breath.’ Dry den. ‘Baleful drugs.’ Milton. 
‘This lustful, treacherous, and baleful wo- 
man.’ JEdin. Bev. — 2. Exhibiting or arising 
from bale or calamity ; calamitous. ‘ Bale- 
fid huvnhigiiighV Shak. 

Ah ! luckless babe, bom under cruel star. 

And in dead parents’ baleful ashes bred. 

Spenser. 

Balefully (bal'ful-li), ads. In a baleful or 
calamitous maimer; soiTotvfully ; pernici- 

OUSlj’'. 

Balefulness (bal'fnl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being baleful; destructiveness; 
sorrow; grief. 

Their bliss he turned to balefulness, Spenser, 

Bales, t n. A variety of ruby; balas (which 
see). Chaucer. 

Baliki (ba-le’ke), n. In Hussia, the name 
for the back pieces of the sturgeon, which 
are salted and smoked in that country for 
home use and exportation. 

Baling-paper (bfiring-pa-per), n. An Ame- 
rican name for stout paper for wrapping or 
packing parcels. 

Baling-press (bal ' ing - pres ), n. A power- 
press employed for compressing soft goods, 
as cotton, woollen, &c., into bales for trans* 
portation. 

Balisaur (balT-sar), n. [Hind, haloo-sooar, 
sand-hog.] The 3r]jdaus or Arctonyx coi- 
laris, an omnivorous quadruped of the fa- 
mily ^lustelina, remarkably resembling tlie 
English badger, of a yellowish-white colour, 
with two black bands on each side of the 
head. Its claws are curved, powerful, and 
adapted for digging, and it is of such fierce- 
ness as to drive off a wolf-dog. It is found 
only in the hill country of Hindustan. 
Balister (balTs-tCr), n. [L.L. balistarius ar- 
i cus, a crossbow, from L. balista, hallista 
(which see). See also Arbalist.] A cross- 
how, 

Balistes (lia-Hs'tez), n. [From hallista, the 
military engine, for same reuson as they 
are called trigger-fish.] An extensive genus 
of plectognathous fishes, family Balistidje, 
particularly distinguished by the vertical 
compression of the body, and by having 
eight teeth arranged in a single row in each 
jaw. They are known as trigger-fsh, be- 
cause the large and sharp first ray of the 
dorsal fin cannot be pressed down until the 
second ray is ilepresscd, when the first shuts 
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down like tlie hanimei'of a gun on the trig- 1 
ger being pulled. , , ,, 

Balistidse (ba-lis'ti-de), n. {BahUesi j 
(which see), and Crr. eidm, resemblance.] ; 
The ftledishes.a family of brilliantly coloured | 
tropical lishes, of the onler Plectoguathi, ! 
characterized by a conical c(.)mpressed body, j 
jaws armed with one or two rows of distinct | 
teeth, the upper jaw bcingimmovably united 
witii the skull, ami by the skin being covered 
with scaly plates surmounted by spines and 
tuljcrclcs. They feed on molluscs and polyps, 
especially upon the young of the madre- 
piirea, and frequent coral-reefs, the asperi- 
ties of which their armed skin enables them 
to resist. The Monamutkns (Aleuteres) 
Monoceroti, or unicorn hle-flsh, can distend 
ite abdomen at plctisure. It grows to the 
length of more than 2 feet. One species, 
caprlacfi^', is found in the Iklediter- 
raneaiL Their llesh is unwholesome or 
puisomms. 

Balistraria (bal-is-tra'ri-a), n. [L. , from ba- 
lista, a cross-l)ow.] In old fort, (a) a cruci- 
hnan aperture in the walls of a fortress, 
through which crossbowmen discharged 
their arrows, (b) The room wherein the 
balisters or cross-bows were deposited, (c) 
A turret in which an archer was stationed 
projecting from the parapet or from the 
face of the building. These turrets are com- 
mon in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, and are commonly called barii- 
zam. 

Balize (ba-lez')» w- [Fr. ballse, Rp. mliza, a 
beacon; L. pains, a stake,] A sea-mark; a 
pole raised on a bank. 

Balll (bak), n. [A, Sax. balca, a balk or 
ridge between furrows, a beam, a roof, a 
covering; Sc. bank, a ridge left in plough- 
ing, or serving as a boundary, a beam in a 
roof; Icel hdlkr, a balk, a partition; bidlM, 
Sw. Dan, hjelke, G. balken, a beam. From 
the senses' of a dividing ridge or a beam 
there is no very violent transition to that of 
a check or frustration.] 1. A ridge of land 
left inixdoughed in the body of a Held, or 
between fields; an uncultivated strip of land 
serv-ing as a boundary, often between pieces 
of ground held by different tenants. [Com- 
mon in provincial English and Scotch.] 

Dikeres and delvere.s digged up the hi.'kes. 

Piers Plowman. 

2. Anything left untouched, like a ridge 
in ploughing. [Rare.] 

The mad steelo about doth fiercely fly, 

Not sparin_i{ wiglit, ne lenvinj^ any balke. Spenser. 

3. A beam or piece of timber of considerable 
length and thickness; specifically, (a) across- 

, beam in the roof of a house which unites and 
supports the rafters: a tie-beam. ‘Tubbes 
hanging in the bailees.* Chancer. [Provin- 
cial English and Scotch.] (6) MZi'e. one of 
the beams connecting the kiccessive sup- 
ports of a trestle-bridge or bateau-bridge, 
(c) In carp, a squared timber long or short; 
a large timber in a frame, floor, or the like; 
a sepiare log.— 4. A frustration; a check; a 
disappointnient. ‘A balk to the confidence 
of the bold undertaker.’ South. [Written 
also Ba'ullc.'] 

Balk (bak), v.t. [See above.] 1. To leave 
untouched in ploughing. Gower. Hence— 

2. To leave untouched generally; to omit; 
to pass over; to neglect; to shun. 

Nor doth he any creature bals:. 

But lays on all he meets. Drapffon. 

Sick he is, ... and balis his meat, Pp. Hall. 

By reason of the contagion in London, \stbalkeel 
the inns. Evelyn, 

3. To disappoint; to frustrate. 

Charles was not to be balked in his generous pur- 
pose.' ■ ■ ' ■ Prescott. 

4. t To heap up so as to form a balk or ridge. 
[Rare.] 

Ten thousand bold Scots, three and twenty knights, 
Balk'd in tlieir own blood, did Sir Walter see 
On Holinedon’s plains, Shak, 

[Some editors read bak'd in this passage.] 
]^tlk(bafc), r.i 1. To turn aside or stop in 
one's course; as, the horse balked; Iiq balked 
in his speech. Spmscr. [Obsolete in this 
country, but still u.sed in America.]— 2. f To 
deal at cross purposes; to talk beside one's 
meaning. 

Her list in stryfful terms with him to balk. Spenser. 

Balker (bak er), n. One who balks. 

Balker (l>ak'i‘r), n, A fisherman's name for 
one who stands on rocks and eminences 
to espy the shoals of herring, ami to give 
notice to the men in boats wliich way they 
pass. 

Balkingly (bak'ing-li), adr. In a manner 
to balk or frustrate. Clarke. 


Balklsiit (bnkTsh), a. Furiwy; ridged; : 
uneven. ‘That craggy and halkish svay/ : 
HoUnshed. ,| 

Balky (b;[kT), a. Apt to turn aside or to 
stop abruptly; tus, a balky horse. [American. 1 ; 
Ball (bal), n. [From Fr. halle, which is from j 
O.H.lI. balla, palla, G. haU, l<io\. hdllr, ball; j 
hence also It. Sp. aball. Bak. ix i 
package, is another form, and balloon, ballot i 
are derivatives,] 1. A round body; a sphe- i 
rical substance, whether natural orartificial; 
or, a body nearly round; as, a ball for play; . 
a bail of thread; a hall of snow.— 2. Any part I 
of a thing, especially of the human body, i 
that is rounded or protuberant, as the hall > 
of the eye; the ball of the thumb; the ball 
of a dumb-bell; Xli& ball of a pendulum, that , 
is, the weight at the bottom.— 3. The globe i 
or earth, from its figure. [Now rare.] { 

lulius and Anthony, those lords of all, 1 

‘Low at her feet present the conquere^d ball. 

Gran'ville. 

Ye gods, what justice rules the ball / 

Freedom and arts together fall. Pope. 

A globe representing the eartli is a common 
symbol of sovereignty; hence Bacon has the 
phrase to hold the hall of a kiiaploht in the 
sense of to bear sovereignty over it. — 4. A 
game played with a ball— 5. In farriery, a 
form of medicine, corresponding to the term 
bolus in pharmacy. It is generally in the 
form of a cylinder 2 or 8 inches in length.— 

6. In ‘metal, a loop (which see).— 7. Milit. i 
the projectile of a firearm ; a bullet ; .such ^ 
projectiles having formerly been always i 
spherical. In this sense the word is also 
msed collectively; as, to supply a regiment 
with powder and ball.-— 8. In priniinij, a 
cushion consisting of hair or wotd, coverctl ; 
with leather or skin, and fastened to a stock, ' 
called a ball-stock, formerly used to put ink 
on the types in the forms.— 9. In pyrotech- | 
nics, a composition of combustible ingre- i 
dients, which serve to burn, smoke, or give 
\\ifiit~-BaU-mul‘Socket, an instrument mai ic > 
of brass, with a universal screw, to move ! 
horizontally, obliquely, or vertically, use<l , 
in managing surveying and astronomitail ^ 
instinmiehts.— pint, a joint | 
formed by a ball or rounded eml of any- : 
thing playing within a socket, so as to ad- ■ 
mit of motion in all directions. Tins kiml ; 
of joint is much erajiloyed forgnsuUcrs, and j 
is exemplified in the hip-joint of man. i 
Ball (bal), n. [Armor, bal, a white mark on | 
an animal’s face. See Bald.] A common ; 
name for a cart-horse in England. ! 

Ball (bal), ?i. [Cora, bal, Ir. boll, a hole, a ; 
mine,] A tin mine. s 

Ball (bal), 71. [Fr. hal, It. hallo, Sp. bayle, ! 
a dance; It. and L.L. ballare, to dances to 
shake, from Gr. halUzo, to dance. Ballad, | 
ballet are from this stem.} A social assem- : 
bly of persons of both sexes for the purpose , 
of dancing, either at the invitation and i 
expense of an individual, or at the corst of i 
those attending it, in which case the ball | 
is said to be public. \ 

Ball (bal), v.t. To make into a ball; speeifi- | 
cally, (ft) in the mannlacture of cottun, to I 
wdiid into balls, (&) In metal to heat in a 
furnace so as to forai balls for rolling. — j 
Balling nme/tine, a machine for bailing cot- | 
ton t\u'&ad.~~-BaUmg furnace, a furnace for 
balling piles or faggots of imii. — Bulling j 
tool, a tool for this purpose. j 

Ball (bal), 2 ?. i. To form or gather into a bfdl, I 
as sno w on horses’ hoof s, or mud on the feet. ! 
We can say either that a horse balls, or that 
the siiow balls. --Balling iron, in farriery, a 
hook for clearing horses' feet from balls of 
snow, &c. 

Ballad (balTad), n. ['Fv. ballade, a ballad, 
Pr. ballada, from L.L. (and It) hallarc, to 
dance. See Ball, a dance, also Ballat, 
Ballet.] l. a short: narrative poem, espe- 
cially such as is adapted for singing; a pi >era 
partaking of the nature both of the epic and 
the lyric. As applied to the minstrelsy of 
the borders of England and Scotland, of 
Scandinavia and Spain, a sort of minor epic 
reciting in verse, more or less rude, the ex- 
ploits of warriors, the adventures of lovers, 
and the mysteries of fairyland, designed to 
be rehearsed in musical recitative accom- 
panied by the harp. * Eouudel, halades, ami 
virelay.’ Gower, 

A baBad, properly speaking, is a simple narrative 
of one or more events . , . set to a tune sufficiently 
rhythmical to act as one of the original purposes of 
a ballad, namely, a dance tune. The old ballad 
tunes still existing are nearly all of this clmracter. 

■ , : Stainer &• Barrett, . 

The Scottish baUadsave in general superior to the 
English, and it is highly probable that they derive 
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many of thdr literary as well as tluiir dialectic pecu* 
liaritius from tiu; songs uf i!m S.-andina-vi.-tu Lards, 
whoso popular t'aii.uL arc gtmer.'iHy of a hln’m-r tank 
than liiiKse of the liughsh or of any other of tijr 
Nortlii.-rn siafn'sns, Thu bcollisit ru'.'UaMo* ih-. Si an 
dinaviaii baiiints hofli la tdruj ami in dirtjr.n, .im\ 
some .Xort.huri! wor.-i;, ruid fwrnT. oiomr in thum, < ? 
which it: would nor Lu uasy to iU'odm.e uxMinplt* . in 
other bfaiiciiut. of lituraturu. G. 1\ Mar'.h. 

2. Ill ‘unixic, a slinri air, reppaitul to tus) t»r 
more t^tanza.s. sim}de in coiistrucflnn, and 
having an acconqiaiiimciit of a .'.triotiy aiib- 
ordiii.'itc character. 

Balladt (balTad), ».i, I'u make or sine b.-d- 
lads. 

Thc.se etmmm libeller?. baiPnl atiainst tlmm. 

Balladt (bal'lad), r.t. Tu ooh hnjto in a 
ballad. ‘Bhynters ballad un uut id luae.’ 
Shak. 

Ballader, Balladist (imnad-or, bai’iml-i.st), 

n. A writer or siiim.T of ImlkitL. 

Balladize (baTlml-iz), i-.f. ‘JP convrri int.* 
the form of a ballad; iva, toballadi:e a story 
jKare,] 

Ballad-maker (bariad-im'ik-i-r>, n. A urlsfr 
of liallad.s, Shak. 

Ballad-monger (banad-mumd-gor), n. A 
dealer in ballads; .au inicrior pot! ; a, pupi 
aster. 

r imd rather he ix l.iUun and cry mow, 

Than one rf these Suiiue uJetre ra.'uitbffirrj'ert. 

Skak . ' 

Ballad-opera (imnad-op'o-ra), a. .Ui 
oijcra in which only balhuls jU’o simir. John- 
son. 

Balladry (bal" lad -ri), n. f'onqios-ititdis oi 
the ballad kind; the style of ballad-, ‘Biwc 
ballad ry i.s so beloved.’ Drayton. 
BaUad-singer {ImTiad-.dim-f'ri. n. A per- 
son whose employment is to .sim,; ImUails in 
the streets. 

Ballalioil (bal"a-hd), n. A fast-hniling twu- 
masted vessel, rigged with hiyh furediiid- 
aft- .sails, much used in the Indie.- 

The foremast rake.s forward, the mainmast 
aft. 

Ballam (baViam), n. A canoe hollowed out 
of timber, in which Geylonese pearl-fishers 
wash out. the pearls from the ojstcr.s. 
Ballant (baTIant) n. A ballad. | Scotch,] 

They’re dying to rliyine ower jif.-iyers, .ilit 1 halhtnts, 
and clutrnu,.’ Sir .’>i' it 

Ballan-wrasse(l>arian-ras),??. ri.it, rpotted- 
wraiisc; Ir. hal, ball, a spot, Gael haJlach, 
spotted.] Anacanthopteryaian fish. labmM 
be rgyita or viacafat us, iamily Labridic, taken 
all along the British coast.-;. Tt.-, lit -h 
much o.steeiued. 'J'hu young are kimwu .as 
tlie streaked wra-se. 

BallaragthjiTla-rag), v.t. fA form of 
rag (which .see). | 'J'o 'miliy; to rhreuteiL 
[Vulgar.] 

You vainly tho5.sght to us. 7\ IP'atim. 

Balias, t Ballace 1 (1 tal'las), r, t. T * » \ sallast 
Webster. Ret* B A LLAst, 2>P‘ 

Ballast ( bal ' l:u-,t ). n. jib ballast, Dan. 
ballast, haglasf, ballast; Ht, a bat*k load - 
hag, back, after, and last, load., cargo -either 
abu load in the after jairt of the ship, u hero 
balliLst wa.s stowed, or as a lmc;k or retimn 
load after a cargo Imd been caiTied away 
and discharged. Or, acoU'ding to .another 
etymology propust il, hale, and bal- 

last is therefore literally a load u.-eless or 
of no value (in it.--!e!f), j 1. Heavy matter, us 
stone, sand, or iron, laid on the bottom of a. 
ship or other vessel, to sink it itj the water 
to such a ilepth ns to enable it to carry snfij- 
cient sail without oversetting. A .-Idp is 
said to bo in ballast when she saiL ^vithout 
a cargo, having on board, bc.sldes ballast, 
only the .store.s and other articles requisite 
for the use of the vessel and of the passen- 
gers on board.— 2. The sand idueed in bags 
in the car of a balloon to .steady it, and 
to enable the aeronaut to lighten the bal- 
loon by throwing part of it out -3, The 
material used to fill up the sjiace* between 
the rails on a railway in order to make it 
firm and sedid.— 4. Fig. that winch confers 
steadiness. 

These nit'Ji have not bozEast enough of hiinnlity 
and fear. !i,immt.md. 

Ballast (ballast), v.t. 1. To rdace ballast 
in or on; as, to ballast a ship; to ballast a 
balloon; to ballast the bed of a railway. Ree 
the noun, — 2. Fig. to confer .steadiness on; 
to keep .steaily. ' ' Ti.s charity must ballast 
tlie heart.’ Hamnuonl. — ‘A P'ig. to i, *01111- 
terbalauco by any tiling solid whatever has 
a tendency to inilate or vender unsteady, 

‘ Now you have given me virtue for niy guide. 

' And with true hunour tKzlias,fed jny pnde. Pryden. 


oil, iiouiid; ii, Se. aluoie; T, Re. Uy. 
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Ballast t (ballast), pp. Ballasted. ‘Who 
sent whole iU’madoes of carracks to be 
la^V Shak. 

Ballastage (ballast-aj), n. 1. An old right 
of the admiralty in all the royal rivers of 
Britain of levying a rate for supplying ships 
with ballast. —2. The toll or duty paid for 
taking ballast from a port or harbour. 

Ballast~eiigiiie (bal'last-en-jin), n. A steam- 
engine used for dredging a river or drawing 
earth and ballast on a railway. 

Ballast-getter (ballast-get-er), n. One who 
is employed in procuring ballast for ships. 

I now come to the nature of the ballast labour 
itself. This is divisible into three classes : that per- 
formed by the baliast-geiters, or those who are en- 
gaged in raising it from the bed of the Thames; by 
the ballast-lighiers, or those wlio are engaged m 
carrying it from the getters to the ships requiring it; 
and by die ballast-hea-vers, or those who are engaged 
in putting it on board of such ships. Mayhew. 

Ballast-heaver (bal'last-Iiev-^r), n. 1. One 
who is employed in putting ballast on board 
ships. See extract under Ballast-gettee. 
2. A dredging machine for raising ballast 
from a river-bed; a ballast-lighter. 

Ballasting (bal'last-ing), n. 1. The act of 
furnishing with ballast, as a ship or railway. 
2. Ballast; that which is used for ballast, as 
gravel or broken stones, cinders, or other 
material, used for the covering of roads or 
to form the upper works or permanent way 
of a railway. 

Ballast-lighter (bal'last-lit-^ir), n. l. One 
who is employed in conveying ballast for 
ships. See extract under Ballast-gettee. 
2. A large flat-floored barge for heaving up 
and cariying ballast, or for removing sand, 
silt, or other depositions from the beds of 
rivers and the bottoms of harbours, docks, 
&c. 

Ballatt (baldat), n. [A foi*m of hallad, fol- 
lowing the It. spelling hallata.l A ballad. 

Ballatt (bal'lat), v.t To sing or celebrate 
in a ballad. 

I make but repetition 
Of what is ordinary and Ryalto talk, 

And ballatedf and would be play’d o’ the stage. 

Wehste}% 

Ballatoon (bal-la-t5n0, n. A heavy luggage 
boat employed in Bussia in the transport of 
timber, especially from Astraklian to Mos- 
cow. 

Ballatry t (bal'lat-ri), n. [Form equivalent 
to balladry Jrom ballat, old form of ballad.] 
Stock of ballads; ballad-singing. Milton. 

Ball-calibre (bal'kal-i-ber), n. A ring-gauge 
for determining the diameter of gun-shot 
on board ship. 

Ball-cartridge (l:»aMr-trii), n. A cartridge 
containing a ball, in contradistinction to 
blank-cartridge. 

Ball-caster (baVkast-Sr), n. A caster for fur- 
niture, having a ball instead of a roller. 

Ball-cock (baFkok), in. A kind of self-act- 
ing stop-cock opened and shut by means of 
a hollow sphere or ball of metal attached to 



Fig, 1, Cistern with Ball-cock attached. 
Fig. 2, Internal structure of Cock. 


a. Valve shown open so as to admit water, b. Arm 
of the lever, which being raised shuts the valve. 

the end of a lever connected with the cock. 
Such cocks are often employed to regulate 
the supply of water to cisterns. The ball floats 
on the water in the cistern by its buoyancy, 
and rises and sinks as the water rises and 
sinks, shutting off the water in the one 
case and letting it on in the other. 

Bailed,! «. Bald; deprived of hair, Chaucer. 

Bailer (bab^r), n. One who makes up sew- 
ing thread into balls for domestic use. 

Ballet (bal-ia or balffet), n. [Fr. ballet, It. 
balletto. See Ball, a dance.] 1. A dance, 


more or less elaborate, in which several per- 
sons take part.— -2. A complete pantomime 
or theatrical representation, in which a story 
is told, and actions, characters, and pas- 
sions represented by gesture, accompanied 
by charactei’istic or illustrative music, danc- 
ing, scenery, decorations, &c.— -3. In her. a 
bearing in coats of arms, denominated ac- 
cording to the colour, bezants, plates, hurts, 
&c. 

Ballet (bal-la or ballet), v.t To express by 
dancing or in a baUet. 

He ballets to her: ‘Will you come down here and 
dance?’ Mayhew. 

Ball-flower (ba,Fflou-er), ?i. In arcA an 
ornament resembling a 
ball placed in a cir- 
cular flower, the three 
petals of which form a 
cup round it. This or- 
nament is usually found 
inserted in a hollow 
moulding, and is gen- 
erally characteristic of 
the decorated style of Ball-flower, 
the fourteenth century. 

Ball-gudgeon (baFguj-on), n. A spherical 
gudgeon, permitting a lateral deflection of 
tlie arbor or shaft, while still remaining 
itself in the socket. E. H. Knight. 
Balliage, Bailage (balli-aj, bM^aj), n. [Fr. 
hailiage, the jurisdiction of a bailli. See 
Bailiff.] A small duty formerly paid to 
the city of London by aliens, and even by 
denizens, for certain commodities exported 
by them. 

Balliardst (baB yards), n. pi. Billiards. 

Speuser. 

Ballimongt (baFli-mong), n. A dredge. 
Holland. 

Balling-gun (bal'ing-gun), n. An instru- 
ment for administering medicine rolled 
into balls to horses. It consists of a tube 
from whicli the air is partially exhausted, 
the ball being held on the end of the tube 
by the pressure of air and released thence 
by a piston when fairly within the oeso- 
phagus. E. H. Knight. 

Ballismus (bal-lis'mus), n. [Gr. ballizb, to 
trip or caper.] A form of palsy, attended 
with fits of leaping or running. 

Ballista, Balista (bal-Us'ta, ba-lis'ta), n. 
pi. Ballistas, Balistss (bal-lis'te, ba-lis'te). 
[L., from Gr. ballb, to throw.] 1. One 
of the two great military engines used 
by the ancients for discharging missiles, 
especially against a besieged place, and 
often confounded with the catapult used 
for throwing darts, while the ballista threw 
stones. In principle it resembled the medi- 
£eval arbalist or cross-bow, but was much 
stronger, ballistce being mentioned that 
threw stones of 8 cwts. They were worked 
by machinery, as by lever and axle. The 
cord was of hair. After the time of Julius 
Cajsar the term appears to have been applied 
in a loose way to any large engine for 
throwing fnissiles.— 2 . In anat. the astra- 
galus, a bone of the tarsus. 

Ballister (bal'lis-tCr), n. Same as Balus- 
ter. 

Ballistic (bal-lis'tik), a. [From L. ballista. 
See Ballista.] Pertaining to the ballista 
or to the art of shooting stones or missiles 
by means of an engine. —Ballistic pendu- 
lum, an apparatus invented by Benjamin 
Bobins for ascertaining the velocity of mili- 
tary projectiles, and consequently the force 
of tired gunpowder. A piece of ordnance is 
fired against a cast-iron case filled with bags 
of sand, which forms the ball of a pendulum, 
and the percussion causes the pendulum to 
vibrate. The arc through which it vibrates 
is measured on a copper arc by an index 
carrying a vernier, and the amount of vibra- 
tion forms a measure of the force or velocity 
of the ball. The ballistic pendulum is now 
nearly superseded by IS'avez’ electro-balliuic 
apparatus. See Electro-ballistic, Eprotj- 
yette. 

Ballistics (bal-lis'tiks), n. The science or 
art of discharging large missiles by the use 
of the ballista or other engine. 

Ballium. (baVli-um), n. [See Bailey.] In 
anc. arch, a court within a fortified castle. 
There were commonly two balliums, an 
outer and inner. 

Ballon (ba-lon), n. [Fr.] In chem. same as 
Balloon, 2. 

Balloon (bal-lonO, n. [O.Fr. balon, a large 
])aii, afoot-ball, aug. of hale, a ball; Mod.Fr. 
ballon, afoot-ball, a balloon, an aug. of balle, 
a ball; Sp. balon, a foot-ball and the game! 
See Ball.] l.t A large ball of leather in- 



flated ; the game played with it, a kind of 
football. 

'Tis easier sport than the haloon. Heywood. 

2. In chem. a round vessel with a short neck 
to receive whatever is distilled; a glass re- 
ceiver of a spherical form.— 3. In arch, a 
ball or globe on the top of a pillar.— 4. In 
pyrotechnics, a ball of pasteboard or kind of 
bomb stuffed with combustibles, which, 
bursting like a bomb, exhibits sparks of fire 
like stara.— 5. In weaving, a cylindrical reel 
on which sized woollen yarn for warp is 
wound in order to be dried by rapid revolu- 
tion in a heated chamber. E. E. Knight.— 
6. A bag or hollow vessel filled with hydrogen 
gas or heated air, or any other gaseous fluid 
lighter than common air, the contained gas 
causing it to rise and float in the atmo.sphere 
It is made of silk or other light material, 
varnished with caoutchouc dissolved in tur- 
pentine. A net- work of twine envelops the- 
balloon, and is tied to a circular hoop a little 
below the body of the balloon, from which 
a car, usually consisting of a large wicker 
basket and bearing the aeronaut or others, 
is suspended. A valve in the bottom of the 
balloon can be opened or closed at pleasure 
by means of a string, and the basket is fur- 
nished with sand-bags as ballast. If the 
aeronaut wishes to ascend lie throws out 
some of the ballast ; if to descend he opens 
the valve. Balloons have been successfully 
used for military purposes (see Captive Bal- 
loon, below), and, in the case of besieged 
cities, as a medium of communication with 
the outside world (see Steermg Balloon, be- 
low). The greatest height yet attained in a 
balloon was 7 miles by Messrs, Glaisher and 
Coxwell in 1862. — Captive balloon, a balloon 
attached to some particular place by means 
of a rope, which may be either pennanently 
fixed or connected with an anchor which can 
be raised at pleasure. Such balloons are 
employed for military reconnaissance, or 
for dropping missiles, as nitro -glycerine 
bombs, upon forts or any other place to be 
assailed.— Sitemngf &aWoon,aballoou capable 
of being steered. One such was invented by 
M. Bupuy de L6me during the siege of Paris 
in 1871. The rudder was said to be able to- 
deflect the machine IT to either side of the 
direct line in whicli the wind was blowing. 
Other so-called steering or navigable bal- 
loons have since been made, but none seems 
to have been quite successful. 

Balloon (ballo-on), n. A state barge of Siam , 
made of a single piece of timber, very long, 
and managed with oars. 

Ballooned (bal-londO, a- Swelled out like 
a balloon. 

Balloon-flsh (bal-lbn'fish), n. A curious tro- 
pical, malacopterygian or soft-spined fish, 
of the order Piectognathi, the Tetraodon 
Uneatus or striped spine-belly. Like the 
diodons, it has the power of distending itself 
by swallowing air and making it pass into 
cavities beneath the skin, and of causing its 
spines to erect themselves. Both jaws are 
divided in the middle, giving the fish, the 



Bailoon-fish ( Tetraodon Uneatus). 


appearance of possessing four teeth, two- 
above and two below. 

Ballooning (bal-lbn'ing), n. The art or prac- 
tice of managing balloons. 

Balloonist (bal-lbn'ist), n. One who makes 
or ascends in a balloon; an aeronaut. 

Balloon-net (bal-lbiFnet), 71. Akind of woven 
lace in which the weft threads are twisted 
in a peculiar manner round the warps. E. 
H. Knight. 

Balloonry (bal-lonfii), n. The art or prac- 
tice of ascending in a balloon. Quart. JRev. 

Ballot (bal'lot), n. [Fr. ballotte, a little 
ball used in voting, dim. of balle, a ball. 
See Ball.] 1. A ball used in voting. — 2. A 
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ticket or paper, or tlie like, by wlncli ojie 
votes, and containiiij? no indication of who 
the voter is. —3. The system of voting m 
.such a way that the voters cannot be iden- 
tified'; the act of voting by balls or tickets. 
‘The insuffieieiicy of the ballot/ Dickens, 
Vote by ballot in parliamentary and other 
public 'elections is now widely practised. 
In Britain it was introduced in I8'72 in the 
election of mein])ers of Tarliament, members 
of school-b<xu'ds, and of municipal corpora- 
tions. In such statutory elections the mode 
of voting i.s by voting papers, and not by 
balls. In clubs, scientific societies, <fec., the 
member.^ are almost universally elected by 
ballot, a black and a w'liite ball being often 
employed, the former signifying rejection; 
hence the expre,ssion to black-ball, signify- 
ing to reject a candid ate .—4, The whole 
amount of votes given; a.s, there was a large 
ballot. 

Ballot (balTot), v.i. fFr. ballotter. See the 
noun.] To vote or decide by ballot: fre- 
quently with for; as, he was proposed as a 
member of the club, and balloted for ac- 
cordingly. See the noun. 

The judges . . . would never take their balls to 
ballot against him. North. 

Ballot (baTlot), v.t To vote regarding by 
ballot ; to vote for or against by ballot ; to 
choose or elect by ballot. 

None of the competitors arriving at a sufficient 
number of balls, they fell to ballot some others. 

Sir H. Wotton. 

Ballota (bal-15'ta), n. [Gr. ballbte, a plant 
believed to be black horehound.] A genus 
of hairy or woolly plants, nat. order Labiatto. 
One species, B. nigm (the black or stinking 
horehound), has been used in pectoral com- 
plaints and in cattle diseases. 

Ballotant (^ballot-ant), n. A voter by ballot. 
Jas. Harrington. [Hare.] 

Ballotation t (bal-lot-a'shon), n. A voting 
by ballot. [Rare.] 

The election of the Duke of Venice is one of the 
most intricate and curious forms in the world, con- 
sisting of ten several hallotations. Sir H. Wotton. 

Ballot-box O^'^l'Iot-boks), n. A box for re- 
ceiving ballots. 

BaUoter (ballot-er), n. One who ballots or 
votes by ballot. 

Ballotin (ballot-in), n. The carrier of the 
ballot-box; the taker of the votes by ballot. 
Jas. Harrington. [Rare.] 

Ballotist (ballot-ist), n. An advocate for 
voting by ballot. 

Ballottade, Ballotade O^ai-io-tad), ?i. [Fr.] 
A leap of a horse, as between two pillars or 
upon a straight line, so that when his fore- 
feet are in the air he .shows nothing but the 
shoes of his hind-feet without jerking out. 
In a capriole the horse jerks out his hind- 
.. legs. 

Ballow (hallo), n. [Probably of same origin 
as E. hole, the trunk of a tree.] A pole; a 
cudgel. [Old and northern English,] 

Keep out, . . or Ise try whether your costard or 
my ballotu be the harder. Shak. 

Ball-proof (bal'prbf), a. Capable of resist- 
ing balls from fireanns; impenetrable by 
balls from firearms. 

BaE-SCreiV (bal'skrS), n, A screw intended 
to be fastened to the end of the ramrod of a 
gun, and to be used in exti'acting bullets 
from the barrel of the gun. 

Ball-StocR (bial'stok), n. In printing, a 
stock somewhat hollow at one end, to which 
the ball is attached, and %vhich sert’-es as a 
handle. See Ball, S. 

Ball-train (bal'tran), n. A set of rolls 
for rolling puddlers’ balls or loops into 
'.■.d.mrs. , ■ ■ 

Ball-trollv Ojal'trol-li), n. A small iron 
truck used in conveying the balls of puddled 
iron from the puddling-furnace to the tilt- 
hammer or squeezer. E. B. Knight. 
Ball-valve (baFvalv), n. A valve consist- 
ing of a ball placed in a circular cup which 
has a hole in its bottom. By means of a 
curtain of wire placed over it the ball is 
restrained from moving beyond a certain 
point, either upward or to tlie side. 
Ban-vein (bfd'van), n. A variety of iron ore, 
found in loose masses of a circular form, 
containing shining particles, probaldy of 
iron pyrites. 

Balm (bfim), n. [O.Fr. baulme, Fr. baume, 
a contraction of balsam (wliichsee).] 1. A 
name common to odoriferous or aromatic 
exudations from trees or shrubs. ~2. Any 
fragrant or valuable ointment. ‘ The halm 
washed off "wherewith thou w'ast anointed.' 


Shak. —• 3. Anything which heals, soothes, 
or mitigates pain. ‘Sleep , . . tliG balm ot 
hurt minds/ Shak. -4. The name of several 
plants, particularly of the genus Melissa, 
nat. order Labiatae. The balm-mint or gar- 
den balm is if. officinalis. (See Melissa.) 
The species are aromatic and used as corro- 
borants.-— BaZm of Gilead, the exudation of a 
tree, Balsamodcndron gileadense, nat. order 
Amyridacecc, a native of Arabia Felix, and 
also, it is said, from the closely allied specie.s 
Balsamodendron Opobalsanmm. The leaves 
of the former tree yield when bruised a 
strong aromatic scent; and the ])alm of 
Gilead of the shops, or balsam of lilecca or 
of Syria, is obtained from it ])y making an 
incision in its trunk. It has a yellowish or 
greenish colour, a warm bitterish aromatic 
taste, and an acidulous fragrant smcdl. It 
is valued as an odoriferous unguent ami 
cosmetic by the Turks, who po.ssess the 
country of its grow'th. It is frequently 
adulterated for market.-— Balm of Gilead 
fir, which produces a turpentine called 
Canada balsam, is the Abies balsamffera. It 
rises to the height of 30 feet, and its range is 
from Virginia to Canada.— Bastarii balm is 
a plant of the genus Melittis. 

Balm (hiim), v. t, l. To anednt as with balm 
or with anything fragrant or medicinal. 

Balm his foul head in warm distilled waters, Shak. 
Shrouded in cloth of state; balm'dand entre.'isured 
v/ith full bags of spices 1 .Shak. 

2. To soothe ; to mitigate ; to assuage ; to 
heal. 

Oppressed nature sleeps: 

This rest might yet have balm’d thy broken senses. 

Shak. 

Balm-cricket (biimkrik-et), n. The field- 
cricket {Gryllus campestris). 

The balm-cricket c.irols clear 

In the green that folds thy grave. Tennyson. 

Balmer (bUm'6r), n. One who or that which 
balms or anoints. 

Blood must be my body’s only balmer. 

No other balm will there be given. Baldi^’h. 

Balmify (bam'i-fi), v.t [E. balm, and L. fa- 
cere, to make.] To render balmy. 

The fluids have been entirely sweetened nnd 
balmijied. Dr, G. Cheyne. 

Balmily (bam'i-Ii), adv. In a balmy man- 
ner. 

Balm-mint (bam'mint), n. Sec under 
Balm. 

Balmoral (bal-mo'ral), n. or a. [After the 
royal residence on Deeside, Aberdeenshire.] 
A term applied to various articles, especially 
of dress; as, balmoral boots; halmoral bon- 
net; halmoral petticoat: often u-sed as a 
noun; as, to wear halmorals. 

Balmy (bam'i), a. 1. Having the qualities of 
halm; aromatic; fragrant. ‘BaZm?; breath.' 
Shak. ‘Her balmy hosom.’ Tennyson.— 

2. Producing halm. ‘ The balmy tree. ’ Hope. 

3. Soft; soothing; assuaging; refreshing. 
‘Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep.' 
Young. 

Now with the drops of this njost balmy time 
My love looks fresh. Shak. 

Balneal t (barne-al), a. [L. balneum, a 
] tatli. ] Pertaining to a bath. ‘ Ba I neal heat. ' 
Howell. 

Balneary] (bal'ne-a-ri), n. [L, balnearinra, 
from balneum, a bath.] A bathing room. 
‘The balnearies and bathing-places,’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Balneation t (bal-ne-a'shon), n. [From L. L. 

to bathe. See Ealneaky.] The 
act of bathing. Balneations, washings, and 
fomentations.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Balneatory (bal'ne-a-to-ri), a. [L. halnea- 
torius. ] Belonging to a hath or bath-keeper. 
Balneum (baPne-nm), w. [L., a bath.] In 
chem. a vessel filled with water or sand, in 
which another vessel is placed to be heated; 
a bath. See Bath, 4. 

Balonea O^a-Io'ne-a), n. A name for an 
oak, Quercus JSgilops, large quantities of 
the cups of which are imported from the 
south of Europe into England for tanners’ 
use. See Valonia. 

Balotade (baPo-tad), n. Same as Ballottade. 
Balsa (bal'sH), n. [Sp. balsa, Fr. balse, frf>m 
balza, the native name of a kind of ligJjt 
porous wood used in Peru for constructing 
rafts.] 1. A kind of raft or float used on the 
coasts and rivers of Peru and other parts of 
South America for fishing, for landing goods 
and passengers through a heavy surf, and 
for other purposes where buoyancy is chiefly 
j w'anted. It is formed generally of twm in- 


Fate, far, fat, fsill; me. met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bijU; 


dated seal -skins, connected by a sort of 
platform on which the fiHhernuiiu i^issen- 
gers, or goods are placed.— -2. A sailing canoe 
of Ceylon. 



Firiheraian. %vith hi;; Kalsri, P-u-ific Ci.ast. 


Balsam (bnl'.«ani), n. {Or. balsa mnn, L. hab 
samxm, a' fragrant gum, said to be from 
lleb. haul, prince, and shaman, ftil | I An 
oily, aromatic, re.sinous substance, flowing 
RIJontuneously or ]»y incision from certain 
plants. A great varitdy of sulistnnecs pass 
under this name. But in cljendfetry the term 
is confined to Kiu;h vegeta!»i(? juicCH us arc 
liqmhi or spontaneously become concrete, 
and consi.st of resins niixe<l with gums or 
volatile oils, the resins being pr<Hhiced from 
the oils by oxidation. A balsam is thus in- 
tennediate between a volatile oil and a resin. 
It is .stduble in alcohol and ether, and eap- 
fd>le of yitdding lienzuic acid. TliC balsuihs 
arc either litpiid <tr .solid: of the former arc 
the balm of Gilead, and the balsams of 
copaiba, .Peru, and Tolu; of the latter, ben- 
zoin, dragon’s blond, and Balsam 

of Mecca, balm of Gilead, ftce Balm.-- 
Balsam of Peru, the produce of Myrosper- 
mum pent if e rum. The Last two balsams, in 
addition to their me<Heiiial uses, are em- 
ployed in perfumery, in the manufacture of 
pastiles, and of chocolate. of Tolu, 
the produce ot Myruspermutn toluifermn, 
nat order LegurniiK»s;c, the. tolu-tree of 
South America. It Is of a redtlish yelhiw 
colour, transparent, thick, and tenacious, 
but growing luird ami brittle by age. It is 
very fragrant, and, like the balsam of Fmn, 
is a .stimulant, and used as a pi.'ctoral— 
Balsam or Ctnuida balsam of tin.- nderuscop. 
ist, the }i<iuid resin of Abb’s hahuttnifi-ra, 
employed for preserving ilry transparent 
objects wlio.n mounted P.u* the microscope. 
2. The Impatiens balsa nJna, a beautiful 
ornament of our gardems and greenhouses. 
iSee lm*ATm’SA-~Jkdmm apjtif{Miniionlw(t 
JJalsaminu), an annual Inuhm plant. A 
water and a subtile oil arc obtained from it, 
which are used as flcobslr?icnt«.'~-LV?fsuni 
tree, a name given tct seviU’al balsam-pro- 
ducing trees, as Plusia, (.'opnifera (which 
produces the baLsam of cttpailia), nnd Pis- 
tacia, the turpentine-trwo or mastich-troe, 
and, Hpecifieally, to the Abies Inthamifera, 
the tree which produces Canada bulHam. 
Balsam (biir.sam), v.t. I’n apply buham or 
balm to; to render balsamic. 

The gifts of niur y>'n;rig ruei firi'.jrb.hing .’tgcroc very 
swea when they are hilramni wah uricrVtifti?. 

J!p. mckft, 

Balsamation (b.:d-sum-u'sht.m), n. 'flic act 
<jf remkring bulsuinic. 

Balsamic (lad-sam'ik). u. Having the <]ua- 
iities of balsam; .stimulating; unctnou.s; 
soft; mitigating; mild. eup.% to 

wheezing lung.s medicinal’ Philips. 
Balsamic (bal-sam'ik), n. Av^arm stimu- 
lating, demulcent of a smootli 

and oily con.si.stenf:e. 

Balsamical t (bal-srmriik.al), a. Bnme as 
I Balsamic. *Tho baL^iamka I humiuir of my 
I blood.’ Sir M. Hale, 

Balsamically (bBbsamdk-aMi\ adv. In & 
balsamic manner. 

Balsamiferous (bal-sam-ii’er-uK), a. IBal- 
sam, and L. faro, to bear.] 'Producing i)ahn 
or balsam: applied to theese trees and shrubs 
wdiich yield balm. 

Balsamiaacese, Balsamineffl (bul^fium-!-^ 

mV''.se-e, bal-sam-inT*-e), n, pi. A small group 
of plants formerly .stqiaratcd from tim Ger- 
aniacefe because of their irregular fiowers, 
but again restored to that order, as the dis- 
covery of additional si>eeies of Xmpaticrw, 
the only genus in the group, shows these 
difierenecs not to lie rd suUicient import- 
ance to establish an order. 

Balsamine, Balsamina (ba.ksnm-in, b?d- 

sam-flna), n. A name given to the garden 


oil, pound; 


ii, Be. ubuue; j’, .Sc. fey. 
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balsam and some other species of the genus 
Impatiens (which see). 

Balsamito (bal-sa-me'to), n. A liquid hav- 
ing a bitter taste, a light sherry colour, and 
the odour of the tonquin-bean, produced by 
digesting the fruit of the balsam of Peru 
in rum. It is taken internally, and used as 
an application to sloughing sores, especially 
those caused by the chigoe. 
Salsamodendron (baPsam-6-den"dron), n. 
[Clr. haUamon^ balsam, and dendfon, a tree.] 
A genus of trees, nat. order Amyridacese, 
remarkable for their powerful balsamic 
juice. They have compound leaves and 
small green flowers followed by small oval 
nuts. B, MyrrJia yields myrrh or hobali, 
called kerobeta by the Abyssinians; B. Opo- 
halsamimi yields the balm of Mecca, beshan, 
or balessan of Bruce ; B. gileadense yields 
balm of Grilead; B. africanmn yields the 
African bdellium; B. MuJml of Scinde yields 
a resin called googul, believed to be the 
bdellium of the Bible. 

Balsamous (bahsam-ns), a. Having the 
qualities of balsam; abounding in balsam; 
consisting of balsam. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tallow or fat of 
animals, but an oily and balsamous substance. 

Sterne. 

Balteus (bal'te-us), pi Baltei (bal'te-i). 
[L.] 1. In i?om. antiq. the belt by which the 
sword or quiver was suspended.— 2. Inarch. 
a band in the flank of an Ionic pulvinated 
capital. 

Baltic (bal'tik), a. [Hew B. halticus, tvom 
Lith. balias, white.] Pertaining to the sea 
which separates Norway and Sweden from 
Denmark, Germany, and K-ussia; situated 
on or bordering the Baltic Sea; as, the 
Baltic islands; the Baltic coasts. 
Baltimore-bird (bgrti-mor-berd), n. An 
American bird, the Icterus BaZimom, family 
Icteridoe, nearly allied to the Sturnidse, or 
starlings, about the size of an English lin- 
net. Its head is black and its body of a 
bright gold colour. It is the Oriolus Balti- 
more of Wilson. 

Baluster (baPus-tSr), n. [Er. halustre, Sp. 
halaustye, It. balaustro, a baluster, It. and 
Sp. halaustra, the flower of the wild pome- 
granate, all from L, balaustium, Gr. balaus- 
tion, the flower of the wild pomegranate, the 
baluster being so called from a resemblaiice 
of form, or from pomegranate flowers being 
used to adorn balustrades.] 1. A small 
column or pilaster, of various forms and 
dimensions, often adorned with mouldings, 
used for balustrades. ‘leaning' . . on those 
balusters.* Tennyson. [In this use often 
corrupted into banister or bannister.] — 

2. The lateral part of the volute of the Ionic 
capital. 

Balustered (bal'us-t^rd), a. Having balus- 
ters. with gold.' Dry den. 

Balustrade (bal-us-trad'X CEr. balus- 
trade, from balustre, a baluster ( which 
see).] A row of balusters, joined by a rail, 



serving as a fence or in closure for altars, 
balconies, staircases, terraces, tops of build- 
ings, &c.: it is often used merely as an or- 
nament. 

Broad -based flights of marble stairs 

Ran up with golden balustrade. Tennyso7t. 

Balzarme (baPza-ren), n. A light mixed 
fabric of cotton and wool for ladies’ dresses. 
Bam (bam), n. [Perhaps an abbreviation of 
ha mboozle; compare also Armor, bainein, to 
enchant, to deceive, bamour, a sorcerer, a 
deceiver.] A cheat; an imposition. [Slang.] 

It %yas all a bam, madam, a scene we thought pro- 
per to act. .4. Murphy. 

To relieve the tedium he kept plying them with all 
manner of bams. Prof. Wilson. 

Bam (bam), v.t. To bamboozle; to cheat; 
to wheedle. [Slang*.] 

This is some conspiracy, I suppose, to bam, to 
chouse me out of my money. Foote. 

Bambino (biim-be'no), n. [It. , a child. ] In 
the/inc arts, the figure of our Saviour repre- 
sented as an infant in swaddling clothes, 
often .surrounded by a halo, and watched 


over by angels, and forming the altar-piece 
in several churches. The SantMmo Bam- 
bino in the church of Ara Coeli at Home, a 
richly decorated figure carved in wood, is 
believed to have a miraculous virtue in 



The Bambino, Church of Ara Coeli, Rome. 

curing diseases. Bambinos of a similar 
though inferior description are set up for 
the adoration of the faithful in many places 
in Catholic countries. 

Bambocciade, Bambocciata (bam-bot- 
chad', bhm-bot-cha'ta), n. [From It. bain- 
boccio, simpleton, cripple, the nickname 
given to Pieter Van Laar, a painter of such 
scenes, on account of his deformity.] In 
painting, a term applied to lively or amusing 
scenes from common life, as penny -wed- 
dings, rustic games, and merry-makings. 
Teniers is the great master of this style, 
and in British art Wilkie is probably its best 
representative. 

Bamboo (bam-bb'), n. [Malay barnbH,.] The 
common name of the arborescent grasses 
belonging to the genus Bambusa (which 
see). 

Bamboo (bam-b5'), v.t. To punish or strike 
with a bamboo; to bastinado. 

Bamboo-rat (bam-bb'rat), n. A species of 
rodent animal of the genus Ehizomys, found 
in Malacca, of the size of a rabbit. 
Bamboozle (bam-bS'zl), v.t. [This word 
seems closely allied to Sc. bumbazed, bom- 
hazed (or simply hazed), stupefied, con- 
founded, a word that reminds us of D. bom, 
the bung of a barrel, and baazen, verbazen, 
to confound, the original meaning being 
perhaps to stupefy with drink. Or the ele- 
ments of the word may be &aw, and boose, 
bouse, D. huizen, to swill or drink deep.] 
To impose or practise upon; to mystify; to 
hoax; to humbug; to deceive. 

All the people upon earth, excepting these two or 
three worthy gentlemen, are imposed upon, cheated, 
bubbled, abused, bamboozled. Addison. 

Bamboozler (bam-ho'zl-br), n. One who 
bamboozles ; a cheat ; one who plays tricks 
upon another. | 

There are a set of fellows they call banterers and I 
bamboozlers, that play such tricks. Arbuthnot. 

Bambusa (bam-bo'sa), n. [See Bamboo.] A i 
genus of grasses containing nearly seventy 
species, natives of tropical regions, many of 
which attain a great size. The best known 
is B. arundinacea. From the creeping 
underground rhizome, which is long, thick, 
and jointed, spring the round jointed stems, 
which send out from their joints panicles 
of flowers, and footstalks bearing the leaves. 
The stems are also armed at their joints 
with one or two sharp rigid spines. The 
leaves are usually 8 or 9 inches long. Some 
stems groAV to 8 or 9 inches in diameter, 
reaching the height of 100 or more feet, 
and are so hard and durable as to be used 
for building. The smaller stems are also 
useful, and indeed the plant serves innu- 
merable purposes in the East Indies, China, 
and other eastern countries, the West 
Indies, tropical America, <fec. Cottages 
are almost wholly made of it; also bridges, 
water-pipes, ladders, fences, furniture, 
boxes, baskets, mats, paper, masts for 
boats, &c. Furniture and other articles 
made of bamboo are now familiar in Europe. 
It grows for twenty- five or more yeai's 
before it produces seed, which is sometimes 
used as rice, Avhile the young shoots are 



1 . Bamboo {F. arundinacea), showing 
growth. 2 , Flowers, leaves, and stein 
scale. 

Calcutta, forming stockades penetrable onlj 
by artillery; B. tulda, used for scaffolding 
and covering native houses; i?. tabacaria, 
whose joints are used for the stems of to- 
bacco-pipes; B. picta, for light walking- 
sticks ; jB. baleooa, for building. The finest 
species is perhaps B. latifolia, a native of 
Orinoco. Like other grasses, the bamboos 
contain silex in considerable qu 
stalks of some species, as £. 
striking fire with a hatchet. 

Bambusacess (bam-bb-sa'se-e), n. fl. 
tribe of grasses of great economical import- 
ance, comprising nearly 200 species, divided 
into several genera, of which the genus 
Bambusa may be regarded as the type, 
BambUvSA.) Besides the species there 
scribed the tribe includes 
strictus, used in India for the shafts 
lances; Melocanna bamhusoides, which pro- 
duces a fleshy edible fruit of the size and 
form of a large pear; and several others of 
economical value. 

Bamia (ba'mi-a), n. A fish, a species 
rus, taken in the Eed Sea. It is much 
in a dried state as food for native sailors. 
Ban (ban), n. [A. Sax. dan, gebann, inter- 
dict, proclamation, edict; Fr. ban, L.L. han- 
nus, bannum, from O.H.G. a summons, 
G. baivn, the word belonging originally to 
the Teutonic languages; D. ban, excommuni- 
cation; Icel. and Sw. bann, proclamation; 
Dan. band, a ban, bande, to curse. Grimm 
connects this word with Goth, bandva, a 
sign, whence handvjan, to beckon, to make 
a sign. From the sense of sign, indication, 
the transition is easy to that of proclama- 
tion, edict. The meanings interdiction, pro- 
scription, penalty, curse, are from ban in its 
secondary sense of a summons to the banner 
of the empire, these senses flowing from the 
punishments denounced against such as ne- 
glected the call. From this stem came aban- 
don, banner, bandit, banish, <&c.] 1. Notice 
of a marriage proclaimed in a church: gene- 
rally used in the plural banns (wliich see).— - 

2. Interdiction; prohibition. ‘Under turn 
to touch (the forbidden fruit).’ Milton . — 

3. Curse ; excommunication ; anathema. 
‘With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted.’ Shak. 

4. In reference to continental (especially 
Teutonic) history and usages, (a) an edict or 
proclamation in general ; an edict of inters 
diction or proscription; thus, to put a prince 
under the ban of the empire was to divest 
him of his dignities, and to interdict all in- 
tercourse and all offices of humanity with 
the offender. Sometimes whole cities have 
been put under the ban, that is, deprived of 
their rights and privileges. (&) A pecuniary 
mulct or penalty laid upon a delinquent for 
offending against a ban. (c) A mulct paid 
to the bishop by one guilty of sacrilege or 
other heinous crime, id) A body summoned 
by a ban or edict. 

The ban was sometimes convoked, that is the 
possessors of the fiefs were called upon for military 
services in subsequent ages. Hallam. 


made into pickles. The pith is saccharine. 
There are several other well-known and 
useful species, as B. spinosa, common about 


ch, -chain; ch, Sc. loch; 


go; j,iob; h, Fr. to?i; ng, ship; TH, then; th, f/dn; w, tcig; wh, ^chig: zh, azure.— See Ksy. 
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Bau (ban);«.i. fSee tlie noun.] 1, To curse; i 
to execrate. ‘He ciirsiid and hanned tlie 
Christians.’ KnoUcs. — 2. To prohibit; to 
interdict. Lord Lylton. 

Ban. (ban), v.i. To curse. ‘And cursed, and 
han'd and b]ri.si)honiics fortli tlirew, ’ Spenser. 

Ban (ban), -JA. LSp.,from baticvna {v;hMi see),] 
A fine sort of nnislin made from tlie fibres 
of banana leaf-stalks, and imported from the 
East Indies. 

Ban (ban), n, fServ. han, Slav, pan, a lord.] 
Anciently, a title given to the military 
chiefs ^vlio guarded the eastern marches of 
If angary, but in 1849 limited to the governor 
of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, who is 
appointed by the Emperor of Austria, and 
is on the same footing as the other governors 
of Austrian crown-lands. 

Banal (baivai), a. [Er., from han, proclama- 
ti<ni, the term being originally applied to 
things (as a mill) used by people of the 
lower edasses in common, in accordance 
with the proclamation of a feudal superior.] 
Hackneyed; trite; stale; commonplace. 

When the volume was returned, it was with the 
commenflatirin, ‘ It is a most beautiful book.' I'w.VS 
so pleased with the words— in the first place because 
they were ditferent from the usual expression 
of satisfaction, G. Sainislutty. 

Banana (ba-na'na), n. [Sp., from the na- 
tive name.] A plant of the genus Musa, 
nat. order Alusacese, M. sapientum, while 



Banana {Musa sapimtian). 


the plantain is M. paradisiaca. It is an 
herbaceous plant with an underground 
stem. The apparent stem, which is some- 
times as high as 30 feet, is formed of the 
closely compacted sheaths of the leaves. 
The leaves are 6 feet long and 1 foot broad, 
with a .strong midrib, frorn wdiich the veins 
are given off at right angles ; they are used 
for thatch, basket -making, &c., besides 
yielding a flax from which some of tlie 
finest muslins of India are prepared. The 
spike.s of the flowers grow nearly 4 feet long, 
in bimches, covered with purple-coloured 
bracts. The fruit is 4 or 5 inches long, and 
1 inch or more in diameter; it grows in 
large bunches, weighing often from 40' to 
80 lbs. The pulp is soft and of a luscious 
taste ; when ripe it is eaten raw or fried in 
slices. The banana is cultivated in tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, and is an impor- 
tant article of food. Weight for weight it 
is inferior in nutriment to the potato, but 
it is more productive than any other jdaiit 
grown for food, and a much greater number 
of persons can be subsisted in a given space 
of ground with the banana than in an equ£d 
space of Europe 'with wheat. 

BanaEa-bird (ba-na'na-bOrd), n. Icterus 



Banana-bird (Icterus lejeco/’tc/yx.. 


Uucoptenjx, a pretty insessorial lu'rd which 
frequents the fruit-trees around the houses 


m the West Indies and tlm warmer parts of . 
America. It is very fond of the ripe fruit ; 
of the banana and sour-sop. ; 

Banco (bang'ko), n. [It., a bank, a bench, a i 
counter; L.L. hancAts. See Bank.] l. Jn 1 

com. a term employed to designate the < 
money in which the banks of some countries | 
keep or kept their accounts, in eontiiubs- ^ 
tinction to the current money of the place. , 
The distinction was more ncce.ssarj vhcii I 
the currency consisted, as it often did, of 
clipped, worn, and foreign cuius.— -2 i n law, ' 
a seat or.bench of jnstica.—Slttmfjs in ha nco, ' 
the meeting of a full court o’f 3udgeis of a 
common law court at London in term, ! 

Band (band), n. [A, Sax. hend, a band, 
from hindan, to bind; D. led. Sw. arid G. , 
hand, a band, bond, ligature, &c., from root ! 
of hind (which see). In the sense of Viudy ; 
of men, the word is the Fr. hande, from G, ; 
hande, which comes probably from the same . 
Teutonic root, but may be from root ban. i 
See Binb.] 1. That which binds togctlicr, ■ 
literally or figuratively; a bond or means i 
of attachment in general, ‘ I drew tluria i 
with cords of a man, with hands of love.’ 
Hos. xi. 4. 

Land of my sires I what mortal hand 

Can ere untie the filial tjaud 

That knits me to thy rugged strand? Sir IF. Scott. 

Often used with such specific sense.s a.s: (a) a 
narrow strip or ribbon-shajped ligature, tie, 
or connection; a fillet; a cincture. ‘A .sin- 
gle hand of gold almut her hair.' Tennysmi. 
(&) A fetter; a chain. ‘ Eelease me from my 
hands.* Sliak. 

And Pharaoh-Nechoh i)Ut him in bctitds at Riblah. 

2 Ki. xsiii. 3-;. 

(c) In bookbinding, one of the cords at tlie 
back of a book to which the thread is at- 
tached in sewing.— 2, That which binds or 
strengthens; as, (a) a border or strip on an 
article of dress; as, a neck-Sund; a wrist- 
kind. ‘Band and gusset and seam.’ Hood, 
(b) JSfaut a strip of canvas sewed across a 
sail to strengthen it.— 3. That which resem- 
bles a band, tie, or ligature, in position or 
form ; specifically, (a) in arch. (1) any fiat 
low member or moulding, broad but not 
deep; called also Fascia, Face, or Plinth; 
more specifically, the round moulding, or 
.suit of mouldings, which encircles the hiid- 
dle of the shaft in the early Eiiglisli style. 
(2) The tablet or string-course round a to wer 
or other part of a building. (&) In hot. a 
space between the ribs or lines of iimlielli- 
ferous fruits. (c)The linen ornament about 
the neck of a clergyman, and with tlie ends 
hanging do'wn in front, a I’elicof the amice: i 
in this sense commonly in the plural. ‘ Little . 
plain hands which they liked not because ^ 
the Jesuits %vore such.' Jer. Taylor, (d) A ' 
belt, cord, or chain for transmitting power 
with less noise and friction than attem.l tlie 
use of toothed gearing : such band.s gener- , 
ally pass over two pulleys or drums, {aan- 
municating motion from one to the other, ! 
4. A company of persons united together l.ty 
some common bond, as by commuiiity of in- 
terests, especially a body of anned men; a 
company of soldiers, ‘We few, we happy i 
few, we 6ami of brothers.' Shak. \ 

My lord of Somerset, unite 
Your troops of horsemen with his luxnds of foot. J 

S/itzk, i 

Specifically— 5. A company of musiciuus.— ‘ 
C. t What binds legal ly ; a hond or obligation. | 
Tell me, was he arrested on a j 

Not on a t/a/id, but on a stronger thing. Shale. | 

Band (band), v.t. l. To bind or tie with a ■ 
band. ‘ His eyes were handed over, ’ Dry- ■ 

den. ~% To mark with a band.— 3. To unite : 

in a troop, company, or confederacy. i 

Among the sons of morn w’h.at multitudes i 

Were banded to oppose his high decree. Milton, 

Specifically— -4. In her. to bind or mark ; 
with a band of a different colour from the 
charge. 

Band 0->and), n.i. To unite; to associate; to 
confederate for some common purpose. 

W'ith them great Ashur also bands. 

And doth confirm tlie knot, Milton. 

Eandt (band), n.t, [From han, ^vith para- 
sitic d, or It handire, to banish, from han i 
(which see).] To interdict; to banish. i 
Sweet love such lewdness bands from his fair com- i 
pany. . S/enser. : 

Band (band), preC. of hind. [Old English iind 
Scotch.] i 

And with a belt his gown about him band. S/>enscr. 

Bandage (band'aj), n. [Fr. bandage, from 
hande, a band. See Band.] i. A fillet, 
roller, or swathe used in dressing and bind- ' 
ing up wounds, restraining hemorrhages, ' 


joining frut''tnrc<l and dihlocated bones, and 
the likc.--2, A hand or Jigatnro in gvncml; 
th;it which is lannid over something cl-i* 

Zu:ii too had a place .ainon,;' lie; rc-'-t, vu'jij .r .'and- 
over her L-ye'.. ' .hldie.^n. 

3. Til arid), one uf the iron rings or <dmjn.s 
bound round tlie Hjringing of a dome, the 
circnnifer<'nL'e of a tower, or sonu similar 
part of a building, to tie, it togelher. 

Bandage (band'aj), rj. prot. A pp. haudag<-d; 
ppr. haudaguig. To bind ni# oi- dress, as a. 
wound, a fractured limis, Ae,, with a roller 
ov liandagig to crjvcr with a Scuidage*, a.-, fdr 
the xmrijose of blinding; as, to bandugi’ tla 
eyes. , ■. ’ . , 

Eandagist (band'aj -ist), n. A maker of 
batidages, especially fi»r hernia. 

Bandala (ban-da'hi), a. ['A;ilive nanea ; d’ho 
.strong out. ',r fibre of the .abat-a orJLeo/ fry- 
tifisof Manilhi.nuide into cordage, e.-peciafly 
into the well-known Manilla vliitc rone 

Bandana, Bandaimad'mmdan'a), a. | Indian 
nanic.J i. A va,riet.v of fdll; Imndkerr-ldef 
nninufactared jjy the Jiindus; the name !(o\v 
coiimumly given to .silk ami I'oiton Imiid- 
kerchiefs manufactured in thi^ eonntry, 
wliidi have a uniforuiiy d.^ed groimd, i|.!u. 
ally of brrj'ht red <n* bine, ornamented vith 
white or yellow circular, lozeime-shu'jjcd, fU' 
(drier siniple figures ju’calueed b> di'^charu■ 
ing the colotir. -2. A style of c.alico-jU’mtii'tc 
hi imitation of bandana ri.'Uidkcnddcfs. 
bright .spots heiiig produced on u red or 
dark ground hy disduiruiijg the (.‘ohiur. 

Bandbox (bund'b(»ks), vo A slight box ninde 
(jf pasteboard, or thin flexible piece.- of light 
wood and paiicr, for holding Icmds, caiis, 
bonneds, or other light urtiele.s td attire. 

Band-driver {b»and'dnv-cr), e. A toid n-ed 
ill correcting irregularities in the b/mds ot 
machinery. ' E. II. Knight. 

Bandeau (bioriiori ti, pi, Bandeaux (ban'- 

db), [Fr., dim. from hande, a band. | A fillet 
•^voni round trie ritad; a riead-ictnd; 
cially, a ribbon Avith an ornmneiital knot 
worn by girls and AA-mmui alamj trie fore- 
head. ■ 

Around the edge of this cap was a vtilT bandeau of 
leather. , SirMhScath- 

Banded (TaunFcd), a, An epithet applied 1 ft 
any oijject Avhich i.s striated or cD^.^sed by 
ctdouii-d bauds. tiduum, o!u; haw 
ii'jg ciijctiire.s at intervals. 

Bandelet, n. See Ea.xpllt. 

Bandelore (iaoi'dc-ldr), n. A kind of toy 
very inucdi used at trie begtnnhsg of tlic 
present century. Abo eaiicd Lufahdune 
and iJHhdeluir, SeetP-'IZ, 

Bandert fljarjd er), n. trial b.uiid.s or as- 
sociates Avith others. 

rmri hie ooiderT proutilv fn'ej'd iw 
To ch,iUen[j:c the eruwu hy Uta . d i lehL 

Mir, /fifr d/rt'ifx,.' 

Banderole (ban’de-rbl I, n. {i-’r. 'hnndi 

fr<uu Sp, haHdkrolfu a 
little banner, dim. f'roni 
ha jiilr ra, a. l»am;i,er. , See',' 
Bank EE, I l. .'In 
streamer affixed l>y small 
lines or string.s iinmedi* 
atidy under tlie crook on 
trie top of the staff of a 
bishop, and folding over 
the staff, 2. A litth? 
Rriiuicrule. flag (»!' .-UTumer atlixcd 
to a mast, a military 
W’cupon, or a trnrnpet; a pennon; a ban- 
drol 

Freni the extmiiity . . . iiuttered a smal! Lithh. 
role or fitreiuiier lieariag a cro-,**. Sir d '. Stvtt. 

3. In Gothic arch, a form of spisul mould- 
ing. Galled also IkuHlnd, Ilanurrol. 

Eand-fijsh, (bumrtisb ), a, BiblM»ii-!ihri or 
snake-'fihri. One of trie popular names of a 
genus (Ciqiola) of acuidriopifrygiou.-^ lidses. 
very thin and flat in proportion t(( their 
length. They belong to the family Gepolida.* 
(Avriich sec). 

Bandicoot (bau'di-kbt), n. [A, corruption 
of trie Tel inga name lit. pig-rat. | 

1. Trio M'us giganteus, trie largc.st kuoAAri 
species of rat, attaitsirig the AAadglit of 2 or 3 
lbs., and the length, including t!i<! tail, of 
24 to 30 iiKdies. Itisa native of india, and 
is A"ery sibiindv'mt in Ceylon. Its fie.sh i.s.said 
to be delicate and to resemble young pork, 
and is a fav'ourite article of diet AAilh the 
coolies. It is dcHtriictiA'e to rice fields and 
g.arden.s.-- 2. .4 member of the family Per- 
aineiidie. which bear a resemblance to the 
true bandico(tt. See PEEAytEI.lIcE. 

BandiEai (ban'di-ka). n. one of the names 
<tf tile Ahelmoschits esculentas. S(.*e AffEL- 
yiosciirs. 


ii, Sc. abwne; f, Sc. fey. 
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Bandileer (ban-di-lerO, n. See Bandoleer. 
Banding-plane (band'ing-plan), n. A plane 
used for cutting out grooves, and inlaying 
strings and bands in straight and circular 
work. It bears a general resemblance to 
the plane called a plough. 

Banding-ring (band'ing-ring); n. A ring 
passed over the body of a hat while on the 
block so as to make its edge impinge upon 
. the break of the band and form the brim at 
right angles to the crown. B. H. Knight. 
Bandit (i.>an'dit), n. pi Bandits, Banditti 
(banMits, ban-dit'ti). [It. handito, pp. of 
bandire, to proclaim, to banish or proscribe 
by proclamation. See Ban.] An outlaw; 
also in a general sense a robber; a highway- 
man; a lawless or desperate fellow. ‘Hun- 
gry banditti. * Sir W. Scott 
Bandittot (ban-dWto),fl^. [Sing, of banditti. 
See Bandit.] Outlawed; lawless; desper- 
ate. 

A Roman swordcr and handitto slave 

Murdered sweec 'fully. Shak. 

Bandxttot (ban-dit'tb), n. A bandit. Web- 
ster. 

Bandle (ban'dl), n. [Ir. bannlamh, a cubit 
—hann, a measure, and Zcim/i, the hand.] 
An Irish measure of 2 feet in length. 
Bandlet, Bandelet (bandlet, band'e-let), n. 
[Br. bandelette, dim. of ba7ide.] 1. In arch. 
any little band or fiat moulding, as that 
which crowns the Doric architrave.— 2. A 
small band for encircling anything; as, an 
india-rubber ba^idUt. 

Band-master (band'mas-ter), n. The leader 
or director of a band of music. 

Bandog (ban 'dog), n. {Band and dog, lit. 
bound-dog; D. band-hond, a chained dog.] 
A large, fierce kind of dog, in England gen- 
erally a mastiff, usually kept chained. 

The keeper entered leading his bandog, a large 
bloodhound, tied in a learn or band, from which he 
takes his name. Sir IV. Scott. 

Bandoleer (ban-do-leri), n. [Sp. bando- 
lera, Fr. haiidotiUhre, a large shoulder- 
belt, from Sp, ban- 
da, a sash.] A large 
leathern belt or bald- 
rick, to which were at- 
tached a bag for balls 
and a number of pipes 
or cases of wood or 
metal covered with 
leather, each contain- 
ing a charge of gun- 
powder, worn by an- 
cient musketeers. The 
bandoleer was thrown 
over the left shoulder 
and hung under the 
right arm, the ball bag 
occupying the lower- 
most extremity, while 
the pipes were sus- 
pended on either side. 

The name is now given 
to a similar belt by 
which a number of 
cartridges are con- 
veniently carried by a Bandoleer, 

soldier in war. 

Bandoline (l)an'd6-len), n. A mucilaginous 
perfumed substance, variously prepared 
from Iceland or Irish moss, strained quince 
seeds, and gum tragacanth, and used in the 
toilet to impart a glossy sleekness and a cer- 
tain stiffness to the hair ; a Mud of stick- 
pomatum. 

^ndoline (ban'do-len), v.t. To render 
glossy by the use of bandoline. 

. Bandoline (ban'do-len;), v.i. To apply ban- 
doline to the hair. Dicke^is. 

Bandont (ban'don), n. [O.Fr. and Pr. ban- 
don. See Abandon.] Disposal; jurisdiction; 
power. 

Bandore (ban'dor), n. [Fr.; It. pandora, 
from L. pa^ulura, and this from G-r. pan- 
doura, a musical instrument of three strings, 
ascribed to Pan.] A musical stringed in- 
strument like a lute. Pepys. 

. Band-pnlley (band'p\il-i), A flat-faced 

wdieel fixed on a shaft and driven by a band; 
aband-wheel 

.Bandrol (band'rol), n. Same as Banderole. 
B^dsaw (band's^), n. A saw consisting of 
a steel belt with a sen’ated edge revolving 
on wheels. 

Bandsman (bandz'man), n. A musician 
who plays in a band. 

Bandstring (band'string), n. A string or 
tassel at one time worn as a pendant to a 
band or neckcloth. Jer. Taylor. 
Band-wheel (band'whel), n. Same as Ba^id- 
ptdley. 
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Bandy (ban'di), n. [Fr. band4, bent, from 
bander, to bend, from G. band, a band.] 

1. A club bent at the end for striMng a ball 
at play.— 2. A game played with such clubs. 
Called also Bandy-ball. 

Bandy (ban'di), v.t. pret. & pp. bandied; 
ppr. bandy mg. [See noun.] 1. To beat to 
and fro, as a ball in play. ‘Tennis balls 
bandied and struck upon us ... by rackets 
from without.' Cudworth.—^. To exchange 
contentiously; to give and receive recipro- 
cally: generally intended to convey the idea 
that each party is trying to get the better 
of the other, either in politeness or in any 
other way; as, to ba^idy compliments. ‘To 
bandy hasty words.’ Shak. 

Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal? Shak. 

3. To agitate; to toss about, as from man 
to man. 

Let not known truth be bandied in disputation. 

Watts. 

Bandy (ban'di), v.i. To contend; to strive, 
whether in emulation or in enmity. ‘ One 
fit to bandy with thy lawless sons.’ Shak. 

Bandy (ban'di), a. [Fr. handi, bent. See 
Bandy, a club,] 1. Bent, especially having 
a bend or crook outwards: said of a person's 
legs ; as, his legs are quite bandy. ‘Your 
bandy leg, or crooked nose.’ Swift. — 

2. t Limp; without sufficient substance: said 
of bad cloth. 

Bandy (ban'di), n. [Tamil mndz. ] A rude 
country vehicle much used in India. See 
extract. 

The framework of bandies is made of light wood, 
but of wood as strong as possible. Above it is spread 
a semicircular awning of bamboos supporting mats 
of cloth or canvas. The bandy is a cross-country 
vehicle, and as a rule ijossesses no springs of any 
kind. The conveyance is dragged by oxen. 

CaldToeU. 

Bandy-baU (ban'di-bal), n. See Bandy, n. 2. 

Bandy -jig (ban'di-jig), n. A burlesque 
dance practised by the lower classes, and 
performed with the toes and knees turned 
in. Mayhew. 

Bandy-legged (ban'di-legd), a. Having 
bandy or crooked legs. 

Handyman (ban'di-man), n. A man en- j 
gaged in driving a bandy. 

When also, as all over India, our white kinsmen 
speak of bandynien and bandies, the word thus 
anglicized is simply the old Tamilian one. 

Caldwell. 

Bane (ban), [A. Sax. bmxa, destruction, 
death, bane; Icel. bani, bane, death; Dan. and 
Sw. bane, death; O.H.G. hana, destruction; 
Goth. ban;a, a blow ; allied to Gr. phonos, 
murder, to slay.] 1. Ruin; destruc- 

tion. ‘The cup of deception spiced and 
tempered to their bane.' Miltoxi.—'i. Poison 
of a deadly quality ; hence, any fatal cause 
of mischief, injury, or destruction ; as, vice 
is the baxie of society. 

My death and life, 

My bane and antidote are both before me. 

Addison. 

3. A disease in sheep, more commonly called 
the jRoi.— S yn. Pest, ruin, destruction, in- 
jury. 

Bane t (ban), v.t To poison; to ruin; to de- 
stroy. 

For minors have not only baned families but ruined 
realms. Fuller. 

Bane (ban), 71. Bone. [Scotch.] 

Bane -berry (ban'be-ri), 7i. The common 
name of plants of the genus Actsea, so called 
because of tlieir nauseous poisonous berries. 
SeeACTAlA. 

Baneful (bau'fql), a. Destructive; perni- 
cious; poisonous. ‘Baneful wrath.’ Chap- 
man. ‘Bane/a? hemlock.’ Garth. 

BanefuHy (ban'fql-li), adv. In a baneful 
manner; perniciously; destructively. 

Banefulness (ban'ful-nes), 7i. The quality 
of being baneful ; destructiveness ; poison- 
ousness. 

Bane-wort (ban'wert), n. A name common 
to two plants : (a) Atropa Belladonna, called 
also Deadly Nightshade; {b) Kanunculus 
Jlammida, from its being supposed to be a 
bane to sleep. 

Bang (bang), v. t [Probably from the sound. 
Comp. Icel. baxig, a knocking ; G. bdngel, a 
club, the clapper of a bell; D. bangel, a bell] 

1. To beat, as with a club or cudgel; to 
thump; to cudgel 

He having got some iron out of the earth put it 
into his servants’ hands to fence with, and bang one 
another, Locke. 

2. To beat or handle roughly in any way; 
to treat with violence. 

This desperate tempest hath so bang'd tiie: Turks. 

Shak. 

3. To bring a loud noise from or by, as in 
slamming a door, and the like; as, he went 



out and banged the door behind him. ‘ Twa 
unlucky redcoats . . . banged off a gun at 
him.’ Sir W. Scott. — 4. To surpass; to ex- 
cel. [Colloquial or vulgar.] 

The practical denial of the common brotherhood 
of the same family bangs heathenism. Dr. Mill. 

Bang (bang), v.i. 1. To resound with clash- 
ing noises. 

The maid and page renewed their strife, 

The palace bajtgd and buzz'd, and clackt. 

Tennyson. 

2. To produce a loud noise ; to thump vio- 
lently; as, he banged away at the piano.— 

3, To spring; to bound; as, he baxiged up at 
once. [Scotch.] 

Bang (bang), 7i. 1. A loud, sudden, resonant 
sound. 

The steps of a fine-belozenged carriage were let 
down with a bang. Thackeray. 

2, A blow as with a club; a heavy blow. 

I heard several bangs or buffets . . . given to the 
eagle. Swift. 

3. A spring ; a boimd ; as, he got up with a 
ba77^. [Scotch.] 

Bang, SeeBHANa 

Banghy (bang'i), 7x. [Hind, name.] In 
the East Indies, a sort of bamboo pole, 
which is carried on a person’s shoulder with 
a basket suspended at each end, containing, 
generally, the baggage of a palanquin tra- 
veller. 

Banghy-wallall (bang'i-wal-la), n. [Hind. 
banghy (which see), and wallah, man.] In 
India, a native porter who carries the bag- 
gage of dawk-travellers as they are being 
conveyed in palanquins. He generally car- 
ries two boxes swung on a pole across liis 
shoulder. 

Banging (bang'ing), a. Huge; great; sur- 
passing in size. [Yulgai’.] 

Bangle t (bang'gl), v.t. [Freq. from bang, 
to knock about.] To waste by little and 
little; to squander carelessly; to fritter. 

If we bangle away the legacy of peace left us by 
Christ, it is a sign of our want of regard for him. 

Dr. H. More, 

Bangle (bang'gl), 71. [Hind’. 6a7i^n.I 1. An 



Bangles, from East India Museum. 


ornamental ring worn upon the wrist, arm, 
or ankle.— 2. Naut. a hoop of a spar. 
Bangle-ear (bang'gl-er), 7%. A loose, hang- 
ing ear like that of a dog, regarded as an 
imperfection in a horse. 

Bangle-eared (bang'gl-erd), a. Flap-eared, 
like a spaniel: said of a horse. 

Bangorian (bang-go'ri-an), a. Relating to 
Bangor, a bishop's see in Korth 'Wales.— 
Bangoria7\ controve7'sy, a controversy stirred 
up by a sermon preached before George I. 
on the 31st of March, 1717, by Dr. Hoadly, 
bishop of Bangor, from the text ‘ My king- 
dom is not of this world,' in which the bishop 
contended in the most pronounced manner 
for the spiritual nature of Christ's kingdom. 
Bangster (bang'ster), n. A violent fellow 
who carries everything before him. [Scotch. ] 
Bangne (bang), n. See Bhang. 

Bang-np (bang’up), a. First-rate; splendid; 
slap-up. [Slang. ] 

Banian (ban'i-an), 7i. [Hind, baniya, Skr. 
banija, a merchant.] 1. An Indian trader 
or merchant; one engaged in commerce 
generally, but more particularly one of the 
great traders of 'W'estern India, as in the 
seaports of Bombay, Kurrachee, <&c., who 
carry on a large trade by means of caravans 
with the interior of Asia, and with Africa 
by vessels. They form a class of the caste 
Vaisya, wear a peculiar dress, and are strict 
in the observance of fasts and in abstaining 
from the use of flesh. }Imce—Ba7iian days, 
formerly two days in the week, and latterly 
one, in which sailors in the navy had no 
flesh meat served out to them. Banian days 
are now abolished, but the term is still ap- 
plied to days of poor fare. — 2. A man's 
undress or morning gown, as worn by the 
Banians in the East Indies. 

Banian (ban'ya,n), 7i. Same as Ba7iyan. 
Banie. See Bainie. 

Banish (ban'ish), v. t. [Fr. ba7i7iir, ppr. &a7i- 
nissa7it, whence haxmissement, banishment; 
L.L. ban7iire, to proclaim, denounce, from 
O.H.G. ba7i7ia7i, to proclaim. See Ban.] 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. locii; g, j,iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, shi^; JH, iAen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key, 
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1, To condemn to exile or compel to leave 
one's country by aiitliority of the ruling 
power or legal tribunals, either for life or 
for a limited time. 'Six years we haniah 
him/ Shale, ■—'i. To drive away; to compel 
to depart or leave ; to exile : in a general 
sense. ‘Banish business; banish sorrow.’ 
Gowley. 

Those evils tliou repeatest upon thyself 

Have danisht'ci me from Scotland. S/ia/:, 

Banish, like expel, exclude, debar, discharge, 
excuse, and other similar words, sometimes 
takes a double objective. 

I kziiurk her niy bed .and company. ShaA. 

—Banish, Exile, Expel are all used of forcible 
removal. Banish, lit. to put out of a com- 
munity by a ban or civil interdict, is a sort 
of general term signifying to compel or 
cause to leave any place where one is in tlte 
habit of being, or any society one has been 
in the habit of frequenting ; exile, to cause 
to leave one's native place or country; expel, 
lit. to drive out, invedves the idea of force, 
and means to cast out forcil)Iy or violently, 
and often with disgrace. 

Eaaisher (banTslndr), n. One who banishes. 

To be full quit of those niy banishers 

Stand I beiore thee here. Shak. 

Banishment (ban^ish-ment), n, 1. The act 
of banishing or compelling a citizen to leave 
Ms country by legal authority. 

He secured himself by the hanish^nent of his 
enemies. Johnson. 

2. The state of being banished; enforced 
absence; expulsion; exile: either in a legal 
or general sense ; as, ban'ishrnent from thy 
presence is worse than death. 

Six frozen winters spent, 

Return with welcome home from banishment. 

S/iah. 

3, The act of driving away or dispelling; as, 
the banishment of care from the mind. 

Banister (ban’is-ter), n. [See Baluster,] 
A balmster, especially in a stair rail. 

He struggled to ascend the pulpit stairs, holding 
hard on the banisters. Sir IF. Scoit. ' 

Banjo (ban'jo), n. [IS^egro corruption of 
bandore (which see).] The favourite musi- 
cal instrument of the negroes of the South- 
ern States of America. It is six-stringed, 
has a body like a tambourine and a neck 
like a guitar, and is played by stopping the 
strings with the fingers of the left hand and 
twitching or striking them with the fingers 
of the right. The upper or octave string, 
however, is never stopped. 

Bank (bangk), ?i. [A. Bax. banc, a bench, a 
bank, a hillock, with similar form and mean- 
ing in the other Teutonic languages: Sw. and 
Dan. bank, bank, Icel, hakki (for hanki), D. 
and G-. hank. The word passed from the Ger- 
man into the Eomance tongues : Fr. banc, a 
bench, banque, a banking establishment: It. 
banco, a bench, counter, a bank. On the 
revival of commerce in the twelfth century 
the money dealers in the Italian cities, 
which then engrossed nearly all the trade 
of Europe, carried on their business in the 
public markets, conducting their dealings 
on benches, whence bank is applicable to 
an establishment for the custody and issue 
of money.] 1. A mound, pile, or ridge of 
earth raised above the surrounding plain. 

They cast up a bani against the city. 

2 Sam. XX. 15, 

2, Any steep acclivity, as one rising from 
a river, a lake, or the sea, or forming the 
side of a ravine, or the steep side of a hillock 
on a plain. 

Tiber trembled underneath her banks. Shak. 
a. A bench in a galley; hence, the number 
of rowers seated on one bench. 

Meantime the king with gifts a vessel stores, 

Supplies the ba?tks with twenty chosen oars. 

Urydm. . ■■ 

4. An elevation or rising ground in the sea, 
composed of sand or other soil, and either 
partly above water or covered everywhere 
with shoal water; a shoal; a shallow; as, the 
banks of Xendonndland ; the Dogger bank 
in the German Ocean.— 5. An establishment 
which trades in money; an establishment 
for the deposit, custody, and issue of money, 
as also for granting loan.s, <liscounting bills, 
and facilitating the transmission of remit- 
tances from one x>lace to another; a company 
or associatiun carrying on such business. 
Banks may be classed in various ways, as 
primte, national, ^oint -stock, banks of issue, 
Stc. Private banks are established* by one 
or more men of large capital, whose integrity 
and fortune are securities for the sums in- 
trusted to them. Their .shares are not 


thrown open to the public, A national I 
bank is one more or less closely coimccteii | 
with the government of a state, as the Bank ; 
of England (which is also a joint-stock 1 
bank). Joint-stock banks are composed of j 
numerous partners, who, collectively, contri- | 
bute a large capital, and whose entire private I 
fortunes are liable for tlie de])ts of the ; 
bank, unless it is a bank of limited liability, j 
Banks of issue are such as issue notes that ! 
form a paper currency. In London and for j 
05 miles round no bank having more than I 
ten partners, save the Bank of England, cun ; 
issue its own notes. Banks of deposit are 
those whose operations are limited tt) taking | 
charge of the money of their customers and I 
circulating that in loans, (’fee. —0. The oiiicc in | 
which the transactions of a banking compn uy | 
are conducted.— 7. The funds of a gaming ; 
estaldishment; a fund in certain games at i 
cards; as, arouge et noirorfaro bank.—b. In 
law, (a) the bench or scat upon which tlie 
judges sat. (b) The regular term of a court 
of law or the full court sitting to hear argu- 
ments upon questions of law, as distinguished 
from a sitting at nisi prius, or a court held 
for jury trials.— 0, A kiml of talde used by 
printers.— 10. In carp, a long piece of timber, 
especially of fir-wood nnslit, from 4 to 10 j 
inches squai’e.— 11. A bench or row of keys j 
in an organ or similar instrument.— 12. The j 
face of coal at which miners are working. ! 
Bank: (bangk), v.t. 1. To raise a mound or , 
dike about; to inclose, defend, or fortify j 
with a bank; to embank; as, to hank a 
river. — 2. To lie around or encircle, as a i 
bank; to constitute a bank round, ‘ Burn- 
ing sands that bank the shrubby vales.’ 
Thomson.— To pass by the banks of. 

Have I not heard these islanders shout out ' Vive !o 
roi’ as I have banked their towns, Shak. 

4. To lay up or deposit in a bank; as, he 
banked &hW.—To hank a fire, to cover up 
a fire with ashes, and use other means, n.s 
closing the dampers and ashpit-door, to 
make it burn low and at the same time to 
prevent its becoming extinguished. 

The ship (va.s lying at anchor vyith^r<r.r banked. 

Macmilhm's Maj^. j 

Bank (bangk), v.i. To have an account with i 
a banker; to deposit money in a bank; to | 
transact business with a l.>ank or as a bank; 1 
to exercise the trade or profession of a f 
banker, 1 

I bank with one of my son’s fathers-in-law, .and the i 
other banks with me. Thackeray. i 

Banka Oifins'lJa), A passage-boat without ; 
outrigger, used on the river and roatls at ; 
jManiila. It is formed of a single piece of i 
w'ood, is IG to 23 feet long, and carries three ; 
or four I'jassengers, ! 

Bankable (barigk'a-bl), a. Keceivable at a ; 
bank, as bills; or discountal>le, as notes. j 
Bank-agent (lumgk'u-jent), n. A person , 
employed by a bank to conduct its banking i 
operations in a branch olRce. ' | 

Bank-bill 0->an.!?k'bn), n. 1. A note or a bill j 
of exchange of a bank, payable at some 
future specified time. Such bills ai*e nego- J 
tiable, but form, in the strict sense of tlie 
term, no part of the currency,— 2. A promis- 
sory note of a bank payable to the bearer on 
demand, and forming part of the currency; 
a bank-note. [American.] 

Bank-book (bangkfijuk), n. 'The pass-book 
given to a customer, in which the ofiieers of 
ihe bank enter his debits and credits. The 
initials of the teller or accountant of the 
bank to the sums entered in tlie bank-book 
to the credit of the customer constitute a 
valid receipt. 

Bank-credit (bangk'kred-it), n. A credit 
with a bank, by W'hich, on proper security 
given to the bank, a person receives liljerty 
to draw to a certain extent agreed upon: in ; 
Scotland called also a Gush-account, Such i 
credits were long a distinctive feature of I 
Scotch banking. j 

Banker ( bangk ^6r), n. 1. One who keeps a I 
bank; one ^vhe traffics in money, receives and j 
remits money, negotiates bills of exchange, j 
&c. * The Lombard Eryden.— i 

2. A vessel employed in the cod-fishery on j 
the banks of I4ewfoiindland. J. Q. Adams, i 

3. The bench or table upon which bricklayers ! 

and stone-masons prepare and shape their i 
material; a banket. — 4. In the /me arts, ! 
a modeller’s bench provided with a circular ' 
platform turning on wheels so that the : 
figure can be revolved to expose any portion | 
to the light. —5. A cushion or covering for a , 
seat. Weale. [Bare.] j 

Bankeress ( bangk 'fer-es), n. A female 
banker; a banker’s wife. Thackeray, | 


Bankerless ( bangk 'cr-Ies), a. Without 
bankers. Quart, iieo. 

Banket ( bangk ’et), n. [Dim. of hank 
(whtrii soc). j A piece of wood on wliich 
bricklayers cut their Initiks to the .size 
proi»ur f(.>r the place into which they are 
ab<tut to lay them. 

Bank-fence (bangkTens), n. A fence made 
of a bank of earth. 

Bank-book (i)fine'k’hok), n. A large- variety 
of hook idrcateliing c<jd, used on the banks 
of .N'ewfounciland. 

Banking (bangk’ing), n. 1 . The act of rais- 
ing a mound dr hank, or of inclosing with a 
hank.--2. The brnsiness or employment of a 
banker; the business earried on by a Inndi, 
3. A general term applied to llsuing on the 
great bank of Xewfouudland, 
Banidnglbangk'iug), a. Pertaining tofu-cou- 
ducted by a bank; as, ha///."//em.»]a‘rationf5. 
Bank-note (bangk’ndt ), v. A pi'omis.sory 
note issued Itv a banking comqmiiy, payable 
in gold or sihmr at the bank dtnnand. 
Baiik-notcs form a portion of the em-rency 
of various countries, and In Kngland note\» 
of the Bank of England are .a b-ual temh-r. 
In England bank-notes under i:h are not 
used; Imtin Scotland and irthuid LI notes 
are circulated. See B.tXk. 

Bank-post (bangk'iMlst), n. A larger kind of 
letter ]»aia;r, ranging iii weight from 74 lbs. 
to 10 l]j.s. a ream. 

Eankrout t (bangk’roiit), n. a. and r. Same 
as Bankrupt, 

Bankrupt (bangk'rupt), n. [L.L. hancus, a 
bench (.-ee BENCH), and ruptus, broken, 
whence also O.E, fMv.h'ruvte, Fr. haugne- 
route, lit. one whose bench Ii.as been broKtm, 
fnuu the fact that the heiieh in* table which 
a merchant or banker form suly used in the 
exchange was brvdcen on his banknipicy.] 

1. A person declared by legal authority 
unable to pay his debts, and brought under 
tlie operation of the bankruptc.y law s, all his 
property being then taken ami di.-triluited 
arm mg his debtors. Bee under Ban K ill* PTC V. 

2. Popularly, one who has wholly or parti- 
ally failed to pay his debts; one wiioi hsis 
componndcil with his creditors; one notori- 
ously unable to pay his dcdits; an insolvent; 
hence, one who is unable to satisfy just 
claims uf any kind made upon him. 

tVliat a bankrupt I asii isfidc 
Of a fall 'jtock of b2cj!i';;n,;:,, Fard. 

Bankrupt (bangk'nii)t), a. H.aving com- 
mitted an Uijt or acts of bankruptcy; unahiy 
to pay just dc'bts; insolvent; unable to meet 
one’s oldigatioms. ‘ I’luj king's grown hank- 
rvpt. ’ Shak. 

The bii;,;;ga!fCd, tl’.e bimkvupt iV'>t only 

f.rovi-'d a’o'la to mtet all it;; lait . , . 

richer .'ind richer. Alaatniky. ■ 

Bankrupt (bangb'rupt), v.i. Ttj lu-eak one 
in trade; to make ittsolveni ; to render un- 
able to meet just daims. 

We cast off the c;ir« of all future tlsdft tifcause wc 
are already bunkrupiM. ■Ha'fmnmd ■ 

Bankruptcy (Ijangk’rupt-.sl), n. The state 
of being a bankrupt i»r in-olvent; inabllily 

to pay all deld.s; failure in tnnie, Bank- 

TU'ptcij comudssiuncT, a judicial ofiker ap- 
pointed to investigate and adjudicate 
the afi’airs of bankrupt 3 . ■■--.*1 et qf bankruptcy, 
in law, an act, the comnn-sbiou of which ]>y 
a debtor renders him liable to be adjudged 
a bankrupt, Aet.s of bankruptcy are such 
as the as.dgnmenl of his pr<>perty by a diLtor 
to ji trustee for the benefit te' hi.s idvditm-s; 
the making of a frumlulent c«‘)ive>ani-e or 
transfer of hispr<qjcrty; departing from the 
country or remaining out of it in ttrder to 
defeat or delay creditors; the I'ding in court 
of a declaration of inability to pay <iebts, 
or the issuing of a notice tit this efi'ect; al- 
lowing his gtiods to In; taken in payment of 
any debt, Ac. Any one or moia of these 
acts may lead to a dehttu’ being declared a 
bankru]jt on petition from a iTeditor to 
whom he is indebted not le.ss than £50, 

Bankrupt-laws {bangkT«pt-l|}/.)* *»• , f 

system of statutory rcgulnti< ms under whfcn 
the property arid eti'ects of a persmi on his 
becoming insolvent are distributed among 
his erediior.H. 'fhe bankrupt-laws have the 
double object of enforcing u cumiplete dis- 
covery and equitable distribution of the 
property and etfucts of nn insolvent, and oi 
conferring on the bankrujd the fnlvantage 
of security of person, and a di.sdiarge from 
all future* claims of his creditors. 

Banksia (liangk'si-a), u. [From Sir Joseph 
Banks, a distingui.shed naturalist, and com- 
panimi of Buptain Cook.] A genus of trees 
and slirubs, nat. order Pi*oteaeem, natives- 


Fate, ffir. M. tell; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; Sc. fey. 


BAJfiC-STOCE: 


BANITAK 


of Australia and Tasmania, The foliage is 
extremely variable, and is rigid and coria- 
ceous. Many of the species are cultivated 
in the conservatories of Europe, where they 
are much esteemed for their liandsome 
foliage and singular heads of flowers, a 
single head often containing 600 flowers. 
Bank-stock (bangk'stok), n. A sliare or 
shares in the capital stock of a bank. 
Banlieue (ban'lu), n. [Fr. ban, jurisdiction, 
and lieue, L.L. leuca \ot Celtic origin), a 
Gallic mile, a league, and, in the middle 
ages, a district of indeterminate extent. 
Comp. G. bann-meile, with same sense.] 
The territory without the walls, but within 
the legal limits of a town or city: eri’one- 
ously spelled BmiUeu, as if from Er. lieiit a 
place. 

Banner (ban'mSr), n. [Fr. bannihre, Pr. and 
It. bandiem, L.Ij. banderia^ from bcmdum, 
banner, standard, probably from Goth. Sand- 
ro, bandm, a sign. The object of a standard 
is to serve as a mark or sign for the troops 
to rally round, and it was generally known 
by a name having this signification, Wedg- 
wood. (See Ban.) Or from G. band, a band 
or strip of cloth, from binden, to bind.] 1. A 
piece of drapery usually bearing some war- 
like or heraldic device or national emblem, 
attached to the upper part of a pole or staff, 
and in some way indicative of dignity, rank, 
or command, carried on occasions with 
which ideas of dignity are connected, or as 
a mark for troops to rally round; an ensign; 
a standard; a flag.— 2. In hot. the upper petal 
of a papilionaceous plant. 

Banneral, Bannerol (ban'n6r-al, ban'nSr- 
ol),'a. A little flag; a banderole. ‘Beneath 
the shade of stately bannerol.’ Keats. 
Bannered (ban'nerd), a. Furnished with, or 
bearing a banner; displaying banners. ‘ A 
bannered host, under spread ensigns march- 
ing.* Milton. 

Banneret (ban'’n6r-et), n. [From banner.] 
1. (a) A higher degree of knighthood con- 
ferred on the field for some heroic act. 
(b) The person upon whom the degree was 
conferred. Bannerets formerly constituted 
an order of knights or feudal lords, who led 
their vassals to battle under their own flags. 
After a victory the banneret elect, carrying 
his pennon in his hand, was conducted be- 
tween two knights of note and presented to 
the king or general, who cut off the point or 
end of his pennon, making it square. He 
was then called a knight of the square flag. 
The bannerets were a middle order between 
barons and simple knights. 

Sir Richard Croftes, made banneret at Stoke, was 
a wise man. Camde7t. 


Banquet (bangkwet), n. [Fr. banquet It. 
banchetto, a little seat, a feast; dim. of 5an- 
que, banco, a bench for sitting o !, a seat, 
and hence a feast See Bank, Bench.] 1. A 


sembling the bantam; of the breed of the 
bantam; hence, diminutive; puny. 
Bantam-work (ban'tam-w<Srk), n. Same as 
Bantam, 2. 


feast ; a rich entertainment of meat and } Banteng (ban'teng), n. A species of ox, 


drink. ‘ A napkin of fine linen to be laid on 
the table at the coronation Mac- 

aulay .— A light entertainment at the 
end of a feast; a dessert; a refection at 
which wine is drunk. 


We’ll dine in the great room ; but let the music 
And banquet be prepared here. Massiitger. 

There were all the dainties, not only of the season, 
but of what art could add, venison, plain solid meat, 
fowl, baked and boiled meats, banquet in exceeding 
plenty, and exquisitely dressed. Evelyn. 


3. Same as Banquette.— 4,. Asmall rod-shaped 
part of a horse’s bridle under the eye.— 
Feast, Banquet, Carousal. See under Feast. 
Banquet (bang'kwet), v.t To treat with a 
feast or rich entertaininfint. 


Justin time to banquet 
The illustrious company assembled' there. 

Coleridge. 


Banquet (bangflsiwet), u.%. 1. To feast; to 
regale one’s self with good eating and drink- 
ing; to fare daintily. 

The mind shall banquet though the body pine. 

Shak. 

Were it a feast for Juno when she banquets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer. Milton. 

2.t To take part in a light refection after a 
feast. See Banquet, 2. 

Then was the banqueting-chamber in the tilt-yard 
at Greenwich furnished for the entertainment of 
these strangers, where they did both sup and ban- 
quet. G. Cavendish. 

Banquetantt (bangkwet-ant), n. One who 
banquets; a banqueter. 

Are there not beside 

Other great batiquetants 1 Chaptnan. 

Banqueter (bang'kwet-er), n. i. A feaster; 
one who lives delicately. 

Great banqueters do seldom great exploits. 

Cotgrave. 

2. One who provides feasts or rich entertain- 
ments. 

Banquet-hall (bang'kwet-hal), n. A hall in 
which banquets are held; a banqueting- 
hall. ‘The fair Beleian&angwcf-AaZZ.’ Tenny- 
son. 

Banqueting (bang'kwet-ing), n. The act of 
feasting; luxurious living; rich entertain- 
ment; a feast. ‘Excess of wine, revellings, 
banquetings.’ 1 Pet iv. 3. 

Banqueting -hall (bang^kwet-ing-h^il), n. 
Same as Ba7iquet-hall. 

Banqueting - house, Banquet - house 
(bangkwet-ing-hous, bang'kwet-hous), n. A 
house where entertainments are made. 

In a bafzqueting-house, among certain pleasant 
trees, the table was set. Sidney. 

A banquet-house salutes the southern sky, Dryden. 

Banqueting-room (bang'kwet-ing-rSm), n. 
A saloon or spacious hall for public enter- 
tainments. 

Banquette (bafi-ket), n. [Fr., from bane, a 
bench, a bank.] 1. In fort a little raised 
way or foot bank, running along the inside 
of a parapet, on which musketeers stand to 


2. The highest officer in some of the Swiss 
republics; banner-bearer. ‘ Melchior Stixrm- 
thal, Banneret of Berne.’ Sir W. Scott— 
S.f A little banner; a banneral. 

The scarfs and the bafinerets about thee did mani- 
festly dissuade me from believing thee a vessel of too 


Bannerless (ban'ner-les), a. Having no 
banner. J. H. Jesse. 

Bannerol. See Banneral. 

Bannet(ban'net),?i. A bonnet. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Banning (l^an'ing), n. The act of uttering a 
ban or curse ; an execration or cursing of 
another. ‘Especially when the names of 
the infernal fiends or unlucky soules are 
used in such bannings.’ Holland. 

Bannister (ijanfls-ter), n. See Banister. 

Bannitiont (ban-i'shon), n. [B.L. bannitio. 
See Banish.] The act of banishing; banish- 
ment. 


Bos Banteng or B. Sondaicus, a local race in 
the Malayan Archipelago, as the gaur ox is 
in Central India and the gayal in the south- 
east of Bengal. 

Banter (ban'ter), v.t [Perhaps from Fr. 
badiner, to joke. (See Badinage.) Skeafc 
thinks it more probably a corruption of Fr. 
bander, E. bandy (which see).] To address 
humorous raillery to ;■ to attack with jokes 
or jests; to make fun of; to rally. 

The magistrate took it that he baottes-ed him, and 
bade an officer take him into custody. 

Sir R. L'Estrufige. 

So home we went, and all the livelong way 
With solemn jibe did Eustace banter me. 

Tennyson, 

—Banter, Rally. We banter another in good 
humour for something he or she has done 
or neglected to do, whether the act or 
omission be faulty or ridiculous or not, if it 
only affords a subject for a laugh or smile 
at his or her expense, or causes a blush not 
altogether painful. Rally, lit. to rail, gene- 
rally implies some degi’ee of sarcasm or 
pungency, and is aimed at some specific 
fault, offence, or weakness. 

Banter (ban't^r), n. [See the verb.] A joking 
or jesting; humorous raillery; wit or hu- 
mour; pleasantry. ‘Thus he spoke, part 
banter, part affection.’ Tennyson, 


When wit has any mixture of railleryi it is but call- 
ing it banter and the work is done. S^uzjt. 


[Banter hardly amounts to ridicule, much 
less to derision. It consists in being plea- 
sant and witty with the actions of another, 
and raising a humorous laugh at his expense, 
and is often attended with some degree of 
sarcasm.] 

Banterer (banT6r-6r), n. One who banter.s 
or assails with good-humoured jests or 
pleasantry. ‘An excellent subject for the 
operations of swindlers and banterers.’ 
Macaulay. 

Banting System (bantling sis'tem). A 
course of diet for reducing superfluous fat, 
adopted and recommended in 1863 by W. 
Banting of London. The dietary recom- 
mended was the use of butcher-meat prin- 
cipally, and abstinence from beer, farin- 
aceous food, and vegetables. 

Bantling (bant'ling),9i. [Probably from band, 
a wrapping, and the dim. suffix ling, meaning 
properly a child in swaddling clothes.] A 
young child ; an infant : a term carrying 
with it a shade of contempt. 


It’s a ricketty sort of bantling, I’m told, 

That’ll die of old age when it’s seven years old. 

yames Smith. 

Bantu. (banTu), a. [Hative name, mean- 
ing lit. people.] A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the South African family of tongues: 
called also Chuanawidi Zingian. One pecu- 
liarity of this family, especially of the Kaffir 
branch, is the use of chicks or clicks in 
speaking. 


fire upon the enemy in the moat or covered ^hxring (bangks'ring), n. [Native name.] 


2. The footway of a bridge when TJi® Pppular name of certain squirrel-like 


nbove the carriao-e wnv “in both insectivorous mammals of the East, consti- 
senses written also, but rarely, Banquet family Tupai- 


You will take order, when he comes out of the 
castle, to send him out of the university too by ban- 
Jiztion. ' A bp. Laud. 

Bannock (ban'ok), n. [A. Sax, bannuc, a 
cake or scone.] A cake made of oatmeal, 
barley-meal, or pease-meal baked on an 
iron plate or griddle over the fire. [Scotch. ] 
Bannock-fluke (ban'nok-fiuk), 7i. [From 
its supposed resemblance in form to a ban- 
nock.] A turbot. [Scotch.] 

Banns (banz), n. pi. [See Ban. ] The pro- 
clamation in church necessary to constitute 
a regular marriage, made by calling the 
names of the parties intending matrimony, 
for the purpose of enabling any one who is 
cognizant of a valid objection to state it be- 
fore it 1)6 too late. In the Church of Eng- 
land the proclamation is made by the 
clergyman, in the Church of Scotland gener- 
ally by the session-clerk or precentor. The 
proclamation is no longer necessary in Scot- 
land. Formerly spelled also Bans. 


Bans, 71, pi. See Banns. 

Banshee, Benshi (ban'she, ben'shi), n. 
[Gael, ban-sith, female fairy ; Gael, and Ir. 
bean, ba^i, woman, and fairy.] A 
kind of female fairy believed in Ireland 
and some parts of Scotland to attach 
itself to a particular house, and to ap- 
pear before the death of one of the 
family. 

The banshee is a species of aristocratic fairy, 
who, in the shape ofa little hideous old woman, 
has been known to appear, and heard to sing in 
a mournful supernatural voice under the windows 
of great houses, to warn the family that some of 
them were soon to die. In the last century every 
great family in Ireland had a banshee, who at- 
I tended regularly, but latterly their visits and 
\ songs have been discontinued. 


tuting the genus Tiipaia and family Tupai- 
adm. See Tupaia. 

Banyan, Banyan-tree (ban'yan, ban'yan- 
tre), 7^. [From Skr. pumjam, holy, the ban- 


Banstickle (ban'stik-l), n. [A. Sax. bdn, 
a bone, and sticel, a prickle.] A small 
acanthopterygious fish of the genus Gas- : 
terosteus {G. aculeatus). Called also 
Stickleback. See Stickleback. 

Bantam (bauTam), 7i. l. A small but 
spirited breed of domestic fowl with 
feathered shanks first brought from the 
East Indies, and supjmsed to derive its 
name from Bantam in Java.-— 2. A kind of 
painted or carved work resembling that of 
Japan, only more gaudy. 

Bantam (ban'tam), a. Pertaining to, or re- 



Banyan-tree {Fictzs indica), from a photograph. 


yan-tree being considered as sacred.] An 
Indian tree of the fig genus, the JFims in- 
dica, nat. order Moracese, remarkable for its 
vast rooting branches. It has ovate leaves, 


ch, ciiiam; 6h, Sc. locA; g, P' 0 ; j,iob; fi, Fr, ton; ng, siTTp; TH, fften; th, iAin; w, z«ig; wh, zh, azure. — See Key. 
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and produces figs about the size of a cherry. 
The horizontal ])ranc}ies send down shoots 


this case is^ ‘If thou art not already bap- 
tized, 1 baptize thee,’ Ac. 


wMcirtakeroTtwilS^^^^ ! Baptismal* Pertaining to 

and enlarge into trunks, which in their turn ; baptism. ‘ ihc vow llauMUuul 

send out branches; the true in this manner Baptismally (hap-tiz rual-h)» In a 

covering a prodigious extent of groimd, and ^baptismal mainmr. 


enduring for many ages. On the hanks of 
the tsei“l)udda is a celebrated banyan-tree 
with SaO stems, each etiual to a large tree, 
and 3000 smaller ones, which has been 
known to siudter 7000 men. Borne of these 
trees a]*e 000 yards in circumference and 
100 feet in height. A species of bird-lime 
and a))un(huice of guni-lac is obtained from 
its Juice, and the Ijark is used by the Hindus 
us a tonic. 

Banyan (btm'yan), n. A native Indian mer- 
chant. Bee BANIAN. 

Baohah (ba'o-bab), n. [The native name in 



Baobab denuded of foliage, showing fruit hanging 
from the branches. 

Senegal] The Ad(rt'a.wuiVi digitata of botan- 
ists, belonging to the group Bombaceie, 
called also the Ethiopian sour-gourd or 
African calabash- tree. It is one of the 
largest trees in the world, being often found 
SO feet in diameter, though it rises only from 
40 to 70 feet high. The branches slioot out 
<i0 to 70 feet, hearing a dense mass of decidu- 
ous leaves, somewhat similar to those of the 
horse-chestnut. The oblong pulpy fruit is 
eaten by monkeys, and hence is called moii- 
icey-bx’ead (which see). The juice of the fruit 
mixed with sugar is much e-steemed as a 
beverage; and the pulp, which is pleasantly 
acid, is eaten, and employed as a remedy in 
Egyptian dysentery. The leaves and Ixark, 
dried and po wderctl, are used by the negroo.s, 
under the name of lain, as pepper on their 
food, to diminish the ex(.'c.ssive perspiration ; 
and the strong fibre of the bark is made into 
ropes and cloth. The only other species of 
this genus knowm is the Australian sour- 
gourd or cream-of-tartar tree (A. Gregorli), 
Bap (iiap), n. A roll of bread of various 
shapes, costing generally a halfpenny or a 
penny. [Scotch.] 

Baphia (baf'i-a), Ji. A genus of African 
trees, nat. order leguminosie. Baphia ni- 
tida yields a dye-wood called camwood. 
See Camwood. 

Bs^homet (baf o-met), n, [A corruption of 
Iiahomet} The imaginary idol or symbol 
which the Templars were accused of em- 
ploying in their mysterious rites. By some 
modern writers the Templars are charged 
with a depraved Gnosticism, and the word 
Baphomet has had given to it the significa- 
tion of baptism of wisdom— baptism of fire; 
in other words the Gnostic baptism, a spe- 
cies of spiritual illumination; from Gr. 
baphe, baptism, and mUis, wisdom— an un- 
likely derivation. 

Baphometic (haf-6-raet'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to Baphomet or to the rites in which 
it was supposed to be employed. 

It is from this hour that I incline to date my spiri- 
tual new-birth or Bapkometic Fire-baptism; perhaps 
I directly thereupon beg.in to be a man, Carlyle. 

Baptism (bap'tizm), n. [Gr. haptisma, from 
bapiizd, to baptize, from baptd, to dip in 
water.] The application of water to a per- 
son, as a sacrament or religious ceremony, 
sjmibolical of .spiritual cleansing or regen- 
eration, and consecration to a pure life, 
and the sign of liis initiation into the visible 
church of Christ. This is usually performed 
!)y sprinkling or immersion.— /ZypoS/teeicai 
baptism, in the Church of England, luiptism 
administered to persons in respect to w'hom 
it is doubtful whether they have or have 
not been baptized before. The formula in 


Baptist (l)ap'tist), n, 1. One who adminis- 
ters baptism; specifically apiditd to John, 
the forerunner of Christ. ‘ Him the Va-pUst 
soon descried.’ Milton.—^. As a contraction 
of Anabaptist, one who oi)jects to infant 
baptism. See Anabaptist. 

Of the three judges on each bench, the ftrsi may 
be a Presbvteriani the second a free-will Baptisl, 
the tijird a Churchman. Sitfijl, 

Baptistery (bapTxs-tdr-i), n. A building 
or a portion of a building in winch is 
administered the rite of Ixaptisnx. in tlie 
early Christian Church the baptistery wn-s 
distinct from the ijasiliea or church, 
but was situatctl near its we.st eiul, 
and was geiicrully circular or octa- 
gonal in form, and dome - roofed. 
Aboiit the end of the sixth century 
the baptistery began to lie absorbed 
into the church, the font being placed 
within and not far fi'oiu the wc.stern 
door. Some detaclied bupti,steries 
still remain in use, as those of St. 
.lohn Laterau, lionng at Tisa, ll'iii’ma, 
Kavcmui, Elorence, Ac. As a separate 
building the baptistery wa.s often of 
ciuisiderable size and highly decoi'- 
Jiteii that of Florence ])eing 103 feet 
in diameter extei-nally. It Is octa- 
gonal in shape, internally surrounded 
by a row (d columns wit’n ricli capi- 
tals, bearing architraves carrying a 
second rangh of smaller columns, tiie 
wall spaces between whicli are pci’- 
forated by windows. The free wall- 
spaces ax’e ornamented with figures 
of saints; the dome beixxg covered 
with representations of sacred subject.^ in 
mosaic. Baptisteries were dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist. 


in proportion to its thickness; u rod; apob*; 
used for variou.H purpose"^, junl st>uu;thnf.s 
Feu’vjuga-iali'vor, a »'onnt>rting}*a‘r-e 

in vurjou.'> ] sosit ion, -,un> Inn n-juiv-, 
cially for a hindcrum-.* nr nh.-a ruction*, as 
a ca}).->taii bfi/'; the a<o>;nf a go-tic; titcsplin- 
ter-/a//’<»f a. vehicle; tin- o,/,-,..- ,,j‘ fence 
gate; tin* bur e-f adoi>r ur window. :l ,\ny- 
thing which ohstrm, as, or impuieg 

an obstruction ; an on-.tnelc; a ij.'UTier. 
iMus.L I June A.ir'- tu my <<wa joy /y tt DryUmi, 

3. A bank of I'und, gravel, or t .irih U nijing 
a slioal or bank at the inoinh of ,'t riu-roj- 
harbour, ohstruetiiig entrance mj- readeiin-g 
it dillicidt. 



Interior of the Baptistery at Florence. 

Baptistic, Baptistical (bap-tis'tik, bap- 
tis'tik-al), a. Teidaining to baptism. ‘ This 
bapfMical ixrofession, wdiich he ignorantiy 
laughed at.’ Bramhnll. [Bare.] ' 
Baptistically (bap-tisTik-al-li), adv. In a 
baptistical manner. [Rare.] 

Baptizable (bap-tfz'a-bl), a. That may be 
Ixaptized, A. PI Blders. [Rare.] 
Baptization (bap-tiz-a'shon), n. Tixe act 
of baptizing. 

If they had been lay persons, their haptlsatwns 
were null and void. ^er. 7'ayAir. 


„ {bap-tizO* v.t pret. <& pp. baptized; 
ppr. baptizing. [Or. baptizo. See Bafti.sm.] 
To administer the sacrament of baptism to; 
to christen. 

In fact, the colonists left behind them no in.ark that 
baptized men had set foot on Darien, except a few 
Anglo-Saxon curses. Macaitlay. 

Baptizement (hap-tiz‘ment), n. Tlie act of 
baptising; baptism. [Rare.] 

Baptizer <bap-txz"er), n. One who baptizes. 

On the part of the baptizer, baptism was a ffprm of 
reception to instruction. Rees. 

Bar (bax*), n. [Er. harre; Pr. 3p. Pg, It. 
bavra, a bar, a rail; from the Celtic; W. and 
Armor, bar, the top branch of a tree, a rail, 
a bar. From this word come barrier, bar- 
rister, barricade, embarrass, &c.] 1. A piece 
of wood, ixxetal, or other solid matter, long 


tier I he phu'c 
n-i uf Jij'dirt* ; 
fh> I'l.tirf. 


H, 


\V« ros<‘ at <i;uvn, .uid, far I ’v 
Shot u'er tiu: i.irctfiiu ; 

4. In lnit\ (n) Hu- railhig in 
whhd) rouu.-^cl (.tfituii.v in t . 
hence the jdira.sc, ai tie- / 
in upeu court. 

SoHic at' thi* bar whth ‘ i 

Dr on the hendi ti-c Ina Uj k',*. 

(i*>) The jdace in enurt win w- are 

stationed forurruigmucnl, irial, nr.^cntcurij. 

C'us!-' to ;',t 'iij- h a .1 It jii , 

Hr iJeaded ',!sil .\ut;;ui'!y. 

(c) Ail thu.se v.'hu <‘an p1e;ci in :s Cten-t; liar- 
I’ibters in .gemral, ur tbu.-e pre -nmi in '’'nn't; 
;Usu tlie prufebsitm of burrii'^icr. ‘ dim wturm 
of mvective tvhich hmvt upuji bun from 
bur, bench, and vii'nuSft-hux,’ dBdmtdfig. 

(d) A stoppage ur bringing to iiulhing uf au 

uciion raisc-d; a.?, a pica in ilnit Is, a 
special plea cun stiiuting u.'-.ulficH.-nt answer 
to the plainlilf's nctiuin -- 7Vhr? at bar, n 
trial ill une uf the superior ciUi its ifefureail 
the judges uf the euurt in xvhicli the action 
is iwmight, ur a quuriiiii siitlieleiit tu make 
a Ml court— 5. I'iii* railiiig ur partition 
wdxkdi sci'ianitus a. space near the duur from 
the body of tdther huis.sw uf piirlianimd, 
beyuml which iiuiu; imt memhersand clcrk.^ 
are admitted. At tin -i bar- cuunud dand 
when pleading hefur.,; tisc leui.-e, .-iud to 
thti sam«x ian xvitneSi-.c.-^ and .-uch inae 
been ordered into eubtud) b-r b'l'euciio, uf 
privilege are brought, n. i-Ve. any Irihiuial; 
as, the bar of ]>uhlic upiihuu ; ;1 h' bur uf 
(?ud.— 7. The inelu.-cfl jdacc uf n tavern, inn, 
tmfi'eedioiiHe. ur the liktg nhrr*- Ac., 

are Served out; the cunmi r ui t-r which ar- 
ticles are served out in dic'n an i'libtldkh- 
meui, 

I was ujidcr senia nnj r-'le:.' s ai tint tf'iey wmiM 
appeal t » and dn-r* ‘ rt i • i.ti , ny nt 
the /'rtc, and saadc the di-si r"!' ;„y a 

8. A band ur. stripe of colour.-' d. infttn'b'.rg, 
tin; upper jnirt ‘T the enhu- ui a hf.rh* 
hetweea tin; grindf'r.^ and tm-lv', \Ujieh 
hems no teeth, .ind to whieb the ?»it is ap 
plietl — 10. in MU, ?> a line drawn perpeii- 
dicnlarly neru.-s the .shai di’, idiiju it into 
equal measure.-, of time, and marking the 

^ ^ tin. ^ 


place of the strrmg acemd; hmice the space: 
and mdcs irndsahal between two ,-ncli lim s; 
tlie purtiua of mu.sie repiv;--nted hj the 
incluried .Uutes. ‘ r^ume i-auduiu uf Bunny 
Boon.’ Truiigsfyii. See al.-u Bui/jiLK-h.xin-' 
n. In rum. (a) an ingut, hjis;p, ur wedge, as 
uf gold or silver frum tin* miiws. run in a 
luuuld, and lUixvruiiLdit. (b) A hlnirt piece 
of bar-iruu ahrmt half a 
puund in weight, usnl jm 
a mcdhmi uf trafiie 'vxith 
African wegrue a ~-P 2. in 
20'{Htimj, the iron with a 
wuudun iuimile l>y which 
the sei'ew uf tlie press is 
[iirned. — 13. In her. an 
(U’dinary in form of the 
fi'ssr, Imt much narrower 
in which respeefe' it'cl'iffes;: 
from iho/e.s>'e, as well as 
in the fact that the bar may he placed in 
any part uf the field, whereas the /cm' is 
confined tu u Biiigle pIace.--'//ar of gmaid, 
fix mining, a vein of a difieivni duscrlpticux 
of rock, Ac., from that in its vicinity. 

Bar (hill*), v.t. pret. A ])p. barred; ]}pr. bar- 
ring. 1. To fasten with a bar or as with a 
bar; as, to bar a tiuur or gate, 

Every door h barred with gold, .ond opens but to 




Bar. 


Now to all hope her heart was harred and cold. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hitr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. iey. 
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2. To hinder ; to obstruct ; to prevent ; to 
prohibit; to restrain. 

If you cannot 

Bar his acce.ss to the king-, never attempt 
Anything on him. Shak, 

The houses of the county were all scattered, and 
yet not so far off as that it barred mutual succour. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

Though the law of arms doth bar 

The use of venorn’d shot in war. Hudibras. 

S. To except; to exclude by exception. 

Nay, but I bar to-night; you shall not gage me 

By what I do to-night. Shak. 

4. To provide with a bar or bars; to mark 
with bars; to cross with one or more stripes 
or lines. , . 

He bars his surfaces with'horizontal lines of colour, 
the e.^pression of the level of the Desert. Rttskin. 

—To bar a vein, in farriery, to open the skin 
above a vein in a horse’s leg, disengaging 
it, and tying it both above and below, and 
striking between the two ligatures; an oper- 
ation intended to stop malignant humours, 
Johnson. 

Baralipton (bar-a-lip'ton), n. A mnemonic 
word in logic used to denote an imperfect 
syllogism consisting of two universals and 
one particular affirmative proposition. 

Barb (iiarb), n. [Fr. harbe, L. harha, beard, 
a word which is believed to be etymologi- 
cally the same as G-, hart, E. beard.} 1, A 
beard, or that which resembles a beard, or 
grows in the place of it. ‘The harhel, so 
called by reason of his barbs, or wattles in 
Ms mouth.’ Iz. Walton.— ’2,. In hot. {a) the 
doam or pubes covering the surface of 
some plants, (h) A tuft or bunch of strong 
hairs terminating leaves, (c) A filament 
armed with teeth pointing backward like 
tlie sting of a bee,— 3. The sharp point pro- 
jecting backwards from the penetrating ex- 
tremity of an arrow, fish-hook, or other in- 
strument for piercing, intended to prevent 
its being extracted. ‘Having two barbs or 
points,’ Ascliam. — L A kind of muffler 
covering the lower part of the face. See 
Barbe.-— 5, See Barbel, 2.-6. In her. (a) 
one of the green leaves that appear round 
the outer edge of a full-blown rose. (5) The 
wattle of a cock. 

Barb (barb), v.t. l.f To shave; to dress the 
beard. 

It was the desire of the penitent to be so barbed 
before his death. Shak. 

24 To pare or shave close to the surface; to 
mow, ‘The stooping scythenian, that doth 
harb the field.’ Marston. — " 2 .-\ To clip, as 
gold. B. Jonson.—^. To furnish with barbs, 
as an arrow, fish-hook, spear, or other in- 
strument. 

Barb (barb), n. A form of Barhe, Barde, the 
defensive armour or trappings of a war- 
house. See Barbe. 

Barb (barb), v.t. To clothe, as a horse, with 
armour. ‘A brave courser trapped and 
barbed.’ Holland. 

Barb (barb), n. [Contr. from Barbary.} 1, A 
horse of the Barbary breed, introduced by 
the Moors into Spain, remarkable for speed, 
abstinence, endurance, and docility. In 
Spain this noble race has degenerated, and 
true barbs are rare, even in their native 
country. 

The importance of improving our studs by an in- 
fusion of new blood -was strongly felt ; and with this 
view a considerable number of barbs had lately been 
brought into the country. Macatday. 

% The Barbary pigeon, a bird of a black or 
dun colour. 


^xbacan, Barbican (biir'ba-kan, bar'bi- 



Barbacan, Walmgate Bar, York, 


kan), n. [Fr. barbaeane. It. barbaca7ie,irom 
At. bdlj-ldiCinah, a gateway or gate-house. 
Tile word was probably brought from the 


East by the Crusaders.] 1, A kind of watch- 
tower for descrying the enemy,— -2. More 
generally applied to an advanced work de- 
fending the entrance to a castle or fortified 
town, as before the gate or draw-bridge; 
any outwork at a short distance from the 
main works: the barhacan was often a for- 
tress of considerable size and strength, 
having a ditch and drawbridge of its own. 
‘Within the barhacan the porter sat.' 
Spenser. 

He leads a body of men under the outer barrier of 
the barbacan. Sir PV. Scott. 

3. An opening in the wall of afortress through 
which guns are levelled and fired upon an 
enemy.— 4. A channel or scupper in a para- 
pet to discharge water. 
Barbacanage4Barbicanaget (bayba-kan- 
aj, bar'bi-kan-aj ), n. Money paid towards 
the maintenance of a barhacan or watch- 
tower. 

Barbadian (bar-ba'di-an), n. An inhabitant 
of Barbadoes, the most eastern island of the 
West Indies. 

Barbadian (bar-ba'di-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Barbadoes, 

Barbadoes Cherry (bar-ba'doz), n. The 
fruit of Malpighia nrens, nat. order Mal- 
pighiaceee, a tree' growing in the West In- 
dies, 15 feet high, and producing a plea- 
sant tart fleshy fruit with three crested 
stones. 

Barbadoes Leg, ' n. A disease fomierly 
supposed to be indigenous to Barbadoes, in 
which the limb becomes tumid, hard, and 
misshapen. Called also Elephantiasis of 
the Aiitilles. 

Barbadoes Tar, n. A commercial name 
for petroleum or mineral tar found in some 
of the West Indian islands. See Petroleum. 
Barba-Hispanica (bjiriia-his-pan'i-ka), 7i. 
[L., lit. Spanish beard.] Spanish moss: 
a name given to the horse-hair like fibres 
of the Tilla7idsia us7ieoides, an epiphyte 
found on the Mississippi, much used in 
America for stuffing cushions, mattresses, 
&c. 

Barbara (bar'ba-ra), n. A mnemonic word 
in logic, being the first word in the mnemonic 
verses intended to represent the various 
forms of the syllogism. It indicates a syl- 
logism, the three propositions of which are 
universal affirmatives. 

Barbarea (bfir-ba're-a), n. A genus of plants 
formerly dedicated to St. J5ar&a.m; the win- 
ter-cresses. See Winter-oress. 

Barbarian (bar-ba'ri-an), n. [L. barbariis; 
Gr, barbaros, applied originally to one whose 
language is unintelligible. .Probably oiio- 
matopoetic to express the soimd of a foreign 
tongue. 

By the word barbarian originally it is probable 
that no sort of reproach was intended, but simply 
the fact that the people so called spoke a language 
not intelligible to Greeks. Latterly the term seems 
to have been often used as one of mere convenience 
for classification, indicating the non -Hellenes in 
opposition to the Hellenes ; and it was not meant to 
express any qualities whatever of the aliens— simply 
they were described as being aliens. . . . At this 
day it is very probable that the Chinese mean nothing 
more by the seemingly offensive term outside barba- 
rians. De Quincey.} 

l.f A foreigner. [This is the uniform sense 
of the word in the New Testament.]— 2, A 
man in his rude savage state; an uncivilized 
person. 

Where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 

There were his young barbaidans all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 

Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday. Byron. 

3. A cruel, savage, brutal man; one desti- 
tute of pity or humanity. ‘Thou fell bai'- 
barian.’ Philips. 

Barbarian (bfir-bah'i-an), a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to savages; rude; uncivilized. ‘A 
1 barbarian slave.’ Shak.— 2. Cruel; inhuman. 
‘The stormy rage and hate of a baohaiian 
tyrant.’ Macaulay. ‘ 

Barbaric (bar-bar'ik), [L. haohaHcus, 
Gr. baiharikos, foreign, barbaric. See Barba- 
rian.] l.f Foreign. ilfiZfou,— 2. Uncivilized; 
barbarian. ‘ Bur&unc or G othic invaders. ’ T, 
Warton.—Z.Oi or pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a barbarian; hence, ornate without 
being in accordance with sound taste ; 
wildly rich or magnificent. * We are by no 
means insensible ... to the wild and bar- 
6(fm'c melody.’ Macmday. 

Barbarism (bar^bar-izm), n. [L. 6ar5am- 
7nus. See Barbarian.] 1. An offence against 
purity of style or language; any form of 
speech contrary to the pure idioms of a par- 
ticular language. 

The Greeks were the first that branded a foreign 
term in any of their writers with the odious name of 
! barbarism. Dr. Campbell, 


% All uncivilized state or condition; want 
of civilization; rudeness of manners or ways 
of living, and ignorance of arts and learn- 
ing, ‘Times of barba'rmn and ignorance.’ 
Dryden. 

Divers great monarchies have risen from barbar- 
ism. to civility, and fallen again to ruin. Dames. 

3. An act of barbarity, cruelty, or brutality; 
an outrage. ‘A heinous barbarmn . . . 
against the honour of marriage.’ 31ilfo7i. 
Barbarity (bM-bar'i-ti), 7i. i. The state of 
being barbarous; barbarousness; savage- 
ness; cruelty; ferociousness; inhumanity; 
as, barbarity of manners; he treated his 
wife with gross ba7harity.—'2.\ Barbarism ; 
impurity of speech. ‘The barbarity and 
narrowness of modern tongues.’ JDryden. 
Barbarization (bar'bar-i 2 -a"shoii), ?z. The 
act or process of rendering barbarous or of 
becoming barbarous. S. Timwr. 

Barbarize (barlifir-Iz), v.i. l. To become 
barbarous. [Bare.] 

The Roman Empire was rapidly. 

De Quincey. 

2. t To commit a barbarism or employ an 
impurity in speech. ‘The ill habit which 
they got of wretched barbarizing against 
the Latin and Greek idiom,’ 3Ulton. 
Barbarize (baribar-iz), v.t. To make bar- 
barous. 

Hideous changes have barbarized France. Burke. 
Barbarous (bar'ba-rus), a. 1. Unacquainted 
with arts and civilization; uncivilized; rude 
and ignorant; as, barba7'ous people, nations, 
or countries; bai'barous habits. 

Thou art a Roman ; be not barbaroits. Shak. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of barbari- 
ans; adapted to the taste of barbarians; 
barbaric; outlandish. 

Emetrius, king of Inde, a mighty name. 

On a bay courser, goodly to behold, 

The trappings of his horse emboss’d with barbarous 
gold. Dryden. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the Romans marshal their army 
with some art and skill, .said, with .surprise, ‘ These 
barbarians have nothing barbarous in their disci- 
pline.’ Hume. 

3. Cruel; ferocious; inhuman; as, 
treatment. 

By their barbarous usage he died within a few 
days, to the grief of all that knew him. Clarendo?i. 

4. Contrary to good use in language. ‘A 
&ar&ctro'its expression.’ Dr. Campbell. — Syn. 
Uncivilized, unlettered, uncultivated, un- 
tutored, ignorant, cruel, ferocious, inhuman, 
brutal. 

Barbarously (barTDa-rus-li), adv. l. In a 
barbarous manner: (a) ignorantly; without 
knowledge or arts; contrary to the rules of 
speech. 

How barbarously we yet speak and write, your 
lordship knows, and I am sufliciently sensible in my 
own English. Dryde7t. 

(5) Savagely; cruelly; ferociously; inhu- 
manly. 

The English law touching forgery became, at a 
later period, barbarously severe. Macaulay. 

Barbarousness (bar'ba-ms-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being barbarous: («) 
rudeness or incivility of manners. (&) Im- 
purity of language. ‘ The purity of speech 
being overgrown with harbarousness.’ 
Bretewood. (c) Cruelty; inhumanity; bar- 
barity. 

Barbaryt (barTia-ri), A Barbary horse; 
a barb. See Barb. 

They are ill-built, 

Pin-buttocked, like your dainty barbaries. 

Beau. &>Fl. 

Barbary Ape, n. A species of ape, or 
tailless monkey, of the size of a large cat, 
remarkable for docility, so that, by force of 
discipline, it is made to exhibit consideralfle 
intelligence; the magot {Macacus Inmis). 
It is common in Barbary, the lower parts 
of Africa, and formerly on Gibraltar Eock, 
being the only European monkey. It ha'^ 
been the ‘showman’s ape’ from time im- 
memorial. 

Barbary Gum, n. ]\Iorocco gum, a variety 
of gum-arabic : said to be produced by the 
Acacia gu7mnife7'a. 

Barbastel, Barbastelle (barn^as-tel), «. 
[Fr. ba7’hasteUe, It. barbastello, from L. 
ba7'ha, a beard, ] A liat with hairy 1 ips {Bar- 
bastellus commmiis), a native of England. 
Barbate, Barbated 0>krMat, barb’at-ed),ct. 
[L. ba7’batus, from barba, a --beard. See 
Barb.] l. Furnished with barbs. ‘A dart 
uncommonly bai'bated,’ Warto7i.—2. In bot. 
applied to hairs arranged in a tnft or in any 
regular order. 

Barb-bolt (barb'bolt), n. A bolt with jagged 
edges to prevent retraction after driving. 
E. H. Knight. 


ch, cj^ain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; 
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Barbe (bnrb), n. [Fr,; L. harhci, a }')ear<l 
S«e Barb.] l. A piuce of linen, Konerally 
plaited, worn l>y nims and widows over or 
under the chin, accord- 
ing to the rank of the 
weax-er. Ladies above 
the rank of a bart>iies.s 
wore it over tlic cliiii ; 

Ixaronesses, nuns, &o., 
immediately beneath 
the chin; otlier females 
from the lowermost 
part of the throat.™ 

2. Military term used 
in phrase to fire in 
harhe, or en bar be, that 
is, to tire cannon over 
the i)arapet instead 
of through the embra- 
sures. 

Barbe, Barb (biirli), n. 

[A corruption of barde, 
but the form most 
conim«)iiIy met with, 
from Fr. barde, the 
trappings of a horse, 
the defensive armour 
of a war-hor.se; It. 
barda, caparison; 8p. 
and Tg. albarda, a 
saddle, from Ar. bar- 
data, the pad of wool 
placed under a saddle, a covering for the 
hack of a Ixeast of burden.] One of tlie 
ornaments and housings of a horse ; one 
of the various pieces </f defensive annour 
with which tlie war-horses of knights were 
anciently clad. They were sometimes made 
of mail and sometimes of leather studded 



Nun wearing a Barbe. 
From a brass in Etwall 
Churcii, Derbyshire. 



Horse-armour of Maximilian 1. of Germany. 

a, Chamfron. M.ant'faire. c, Poitrinal, poitreJ, or 
breastplate, Crotipiere or buttock-piece. 

with iron plates. *His loftie steed with 
golden sell and goodly gorgeous barbes/ 
Spemef, 

Their horses ^vere naked, without any for 

albeit many brought few regardesi to put them 
Oft, iir -J. Hjjiiyard. 

Barbecue (bar'be-ku), n. [Sp. harbacoa, a 
W, Indian word.] 1. A frame for smoking 
or roasting meat above a tire,— 2. A hog or 
other large animal dre.ssed whole.™ 3, A 
large social entertainment in the open air, 
at which animals are roasted %vhole, ami 
other provisions consumed, f American, j— 
4. A terrace partly or wholly surrounding a 
house. ‘The barheeue, or terrace of wliite 
plaster which ran all round the front. 
Kingdey,-~a. A sort of platform or ftoor of 
stone, cement, <!cc., with a smooth surface, 
on which coffee-beans are sun-dried in 
Ceylon and elsewhere. 

Barbecue (l)ai''be-ku), -u.f. pret. & pp. bar- 
bemed; ppr. barbecuing. To dre.s.s and roast 
whole, as a hog, by splitting it to the hack- 
bone and roasting it on a gridiron. ‘ A whole 
hog. barbecued.' Pope. 

Barbed, (biirbd), p. and a. Furnished with 
or clad in barbes or armour: said of a w'ar- 
horse. ‘Bar&ctZ steeds.' Shak. 

Barbed (barbd), p. and a. 1. Furnished with 
barbs or points; jagge<L ‘Arrows barb'd 
with fire.’ Milton. ‘A barbed proboscis.' 
Sir K Tcnnent. 2. In her. (a) having barbs 
or green leaves, (b) Having gills or w-attles, 
as a cock.— Barbed wire, wires twi.sted into 
a sort of rope with sharp projecting points 
at intervals, used in fencing, Ac. 
Barbe-featbers (ixiirl/feTH-erz), n. pi The 
feathers under the beak of a haxvk. 

Barbel (bar'bel), n. [O.Fr. barbel, Fr. bar- 
beaw, fromL.L, barbellus, dim. from 
a barbel (the fish), from barba, a beard. In 


the sense of an appendage it is rather for 
harhnlc.] 1. A freslx-water fish of the genu.H j 
Barbus (which see).— 2. A small cylintli’ical ' 
vermiform process appended to tlie mouth | 
of certain llshes, serving as an organ of j 
touch. ~3. A knot of superfiuous llesh grow- ! 
ing in the channel of a horse’s moutli. j 
Written also Barbie ami Barb. i 

Barbells©, BarbellulaB (biir-]>ene, biir-bcF- 
u-le), n.pZ. [Mod.L. SeeBAliBULE,] Small I 

barbs or bristles: used chiefly in botany. i 

Barbellate, Barbellulate (biii-'bel-at, bitr- 
bel'lu-iat), «. [See Barbell.e.] Having ; 
small bristles or barbules: used chieily in j 
botany. j 

Barber (biir'b^r), n. [Fr. harblev, from 
barbe, L. harha, a beard.] One who.se oc- i 
cupation is to shave the heard or to cut nnd i 
dress hair.—jBrt/‘6e'r’i;' pole, a prde striped : 
screw-fa.siiion, often with a brass basin at 
the end of it, liiiiig out as a .sign at tlie door 
of a barber’s shop. The striping is in imi- 
tation of the ribbon witli which the arm of 
a person wdio has had blood let is bound 
up, to indicate that the barber was origi- 
nally also a sort of surgeon. 

Barber (baribOr), u. t. 'J'o shave and dress 
the hair of. 

Our courteous Antony, . . , 

Being barber' d ten tinier, o’er, goes to the ftrast. 

Shak, 

Barber - chinxrgeon t ( baril.>cr-ki-rer'j on ), 
n. A barber-surgeon. 

He put himself into a barber-chimygeon’.’! liantls, 
who by unfit applications rarefied the tuniour, 

IViseman, 

Barberess tBArib6r-e.s), ?i. A female barber; 
a barber’s wife. 

Barber-monger (biiriber-mung-gOr), n. A 
man who frequents the barber's simp, or 
prides himself in being diussed by a barber; 
a fop. Bhak. 

Barberry (baribe-ri), n. [Fi*. Sp. and L.L. 
herbefis; Ar. barbaris. T'he .spelling of the 
word has been modified so as to give it an 
English appearance.] A plant of the goaiis 
Befberis {B. vulgar b^i), common in hedgc.'d. 
Called also Pipperidge Bmh. See Ber- 
BERIS. 

Barber-surgeOE (l>Ar'b6r-S(3rijon), n. For- 
merly one who joined the practice of sur- 
gery with that of a barber; hence, a low j 
practitioner of surgery. j 

Those deep and public brands, j 

That the whole company ot 

Should not take oif with all their arts and plaisturs. 

Barber-surgery (Vidr'ber-sOr'jdr-i), n. 'J’he 
occupation or practice of a barber-surgemi; 
bungling tvork, like that of a low jiracti- 
tionerof surgery. ‘.Slits it into four, that 
he may the bettor come at with his barber- j 
surgery.’ Milton. \ 

Barbat (biiribet), 7i. [Fr. harhet, from L. j 

barba, a beard.] 1. A variety of dog having i 
long curly hair; a poodle.— 2. < )nc of a groui* ’ 
of scansoriul or climbing birds, the type f)f i 
a very distinct family (Bnccoiiiihe) approaeli- i 
ing the cuckoos anil trogims. They are tlis- | 
tinguished hy their large conical beak, which 
appeals swollen or, as it tvere, pufi'ed out 
at the sides of its Ijase, and by being bearded 
with five tufts of stiff ]>rlsUes directed for- 
wards— whence the name. They are divided 



African Barbet {Pcgom'as hirsutus). 

into several genera, as Pogonias, the species 
of which inhabit Africa, sometimes referred 
to the family Capitonidai; Bncco, or true 
bax'bets, found in Africa and Arneidca ; and 
Tamatia, or puff-bxrda, inhabitants of Ame- 
rica. ■■■ ■ , 

Barbette (bar-befcO, a [Fr.] The platform 
or breastwork of a fortification, from which 
the cannon may be fired over the parapet 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, b\xll; 


instead of through an embrasure. - - Bfirhctte 
(jun,(>\'hiitfery, one gun, or several inMiinted 
’in Ift'iriMdto*. ' - Barbcftr rarringy, ,a i an’iage. 
winch elevateH a gun siiiradi utly iii-h in 
cxiable it to la* iirt-d uver tlie jiarajud. 
Barblcaai, n. See ij.xubao.x.s. 

BarMers tliariher. >. n. A .species of para- 
lysis, ehielly prevalent in [udia, 

Barbiton tbar'bi-bm), //. [Gr. i Ananeicnt 
Greek miisieul instniiaeiit, a. kind <if sesen- 
stringed lyre. 

Barbie <! 'aril »}), n. Set* b.udtil, 

Barimle (barda'il), /a hui'hufn, tiim. ef 
barba, a beard, j .\ smali a little 

]>eard; in hot. a finely- *iivi.-b-d b--;irt[ Gil.-!; 
apeX to the j»m’is.lome of some mo.'i-e.', a*. In 
tlie genus Tortula, 

Barbus (ba!"'.bm^), n. [ L harba, a beard. ] A 
genus (d fishes, of the family t'yprinidari 
(whiidisee), usually inhabiting nmduy poadi^ 
and livers, win re Uie^ -eek t}i<-ir ioi»d by 
roiding in the soft lainks like s.w ine. I'hey 
are eliaiueUriztMl iiv four soft barbid.s i.p 
flesliy tentaeula, two fit the Uo.-e atid tWfmt 
the angles of the mouth, :md b> the fourth 
ray of the dorFai fin iu.'ing very strong and 
dentieiiiaie po.steriuxiy, rat>nn i>- is tiic 
mily Britisli speeies, find Is eonim.iu in the 
Tiiunie.'J. its fiedi, thotr.di mar-e ;iud un- 
savoui’y, is sometimes u.-ed ia the poor. It 
grow.s to a laj’gu sixt, iieing .-auu'dime.s lb to 
lo lbs. weight 

Barcarole (hfti-'ka-rblp m .Same u« Jlnrc.i- 

Tolle. 

Barcarolle {hitrlva-rol), n. [Fr., from It. 
harmrolf ,hurc<irvol«,i\ hofitnmmfroin 'V/ren, 
u IsartiUe, boat,f>r harge. ] 1. A simple song 
or melody sung by Venetian gtmilolieiu-- 
2, A piece of instrumentai mm-ic « umposed 
in imitation of sueij xi song. 

Barcoti (biir'kon), n. [it. biwchnf, aug. of 
baren, a hariiue.] A luggage -%“essel \uvA in 
the Mediten'itnean. 

Bar-cutter (liirikiit-i’.r), n. A $fb?nring iim- 
chine which cuts nudallic bars iatoltmgfhs. 
E. //. Knight. 

Bard (hard), n. [W. hardd, a pinlo.sopher, 
prit..'st., or teaeiier. ami as poetJ-y the 
vehicle of knowledge, a poet; Tx*. and Gael 
hard, a hard,] 1, A poet and a singer .among 
the iuident Celts; one whose oreupatioxx 
was to eoinjarsc and sing veive.-, in honour 
of the heroic adilevemeid- of prinei.s and 
bi’axe men, generally to the aecomjianiment 
<if the liarp’. The ^Vels)i hards fonmal an 
herxaiitary order reaulati‘d 1 y law.e 
aiiout A.P. 1000. They wiuv siipprt Msed l*y 
Edward I., hut revived i».v tlje Tinlori 
2. In modern u.-age, a p*n-t; a.x the hard^t 
Avon; iim Ayrshire hard, 

A hard here dwelt, more i.A t!.:in /an/ be*ieea». 

' /Ai’itfXtf/i, ■ 

Bard (hard), n. } Fr. harih . ] A strip i >f hacun 
used tor iardina. 

Bard (burdhr.t To eiixar with thin fnrd, 
us lard- or me;tt to ho di'es;u*d. 

Bardaslit {biiri'lu.dc, n. f J-r. bf/rdarhr; 8p. 
b(trda.ra, ii\m Ay. bardaj, a slave.] A )<oy 
kept for imnatui’al purpd.se.s. 

I Barde (iaml), n. 'I’ho tX'apj'ing.- of ahoj’se, 

I (Forderivation and full doirnition cFAfiHK. 

I which is a coxTUptiou of this word, hut the 
form mo, st frequency na-t with.] 

Barded (i):irclVd), a. fSee Barbe.] Wear- 
ing defensixa' aianour; richly capai-'honed, 

' Barded Ijor.stes.’ iBdinshfd. ' Fiftetm hun- 
dred men . . . bardidiiiiti richly trapped/ 
Stou\ IKare in tlxis form.] 

Bardesaaist (hlar-deh’an-ist), n, Oxte *‘f the 
foikoversof Bardrtunrsgti Ede.s.sajri Mcho- 
jM'itiimia,!!! tht* Hccond eeni ur.v, who tau^Iil 
that the actions of men depend on fate, to 
which God himftelf is sxxhject, ;xnd tlcjned 
the incarnation of Christ and tixe xv-sun-eu- 
tion, 

Bardic (Irird'ik), a. Pertaining to ijords or 
to their poetry. ‘Tim bardic prni'es.siou.* 
T. Warion. 

Bardin,! Bardynget (bilrdln, hitrdTxig), a. 
[See Barbe.] Mint a coixxplete set of 
ti'aprangs for a horae 

Bardisll (himVishk «. Ferfaining to hardis; 
written by a bard. MJardish impostures.’' 
Stdden, 

Bardlsm (bilrtlTzm), n. The science of hards; 
the learning and maxims of bards. 
Bardliliig (haiWIing), n. [Dim. id hard.] An 
inferior hard; a mediocre poet. 

BardsMp (bai-d'ship), I'he state or ipxa- 
. lity of being n ]>ard; a poet or bard. Bynm. 

• Bare (bar) a. [A. Sax. beer, bare; led. her, 

I Sw. Dan. bar, D. baar, Q. bar, haar, Goth. 

’ (hj^potlietical) basus, Slixv. has, 3.ith. bosm; 
probably from a I'iH.t lixcaming shining see" 

oil, pound; ix, Sc. abwne; Sk Sc. ky. 
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BAHaE-BOAED 


in Skr. bhds, to shine. ] 1. Naked; without 
covering ; as, the arm is hare; the trees are 
bare. 

Thou wast naked and dare. Ezek. xvi. 7 . 

2. With the head uncovered, from respect. 

When once thy foot enters the church, be l^are. 

. Herbert. ' 

3. t Plain; simple; unadorned; without polish. 
Yet -was their manners then but bare and plain, 

Spenser. 

4. Laid open to view; detected; no longer 
concealed. 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou must appear ! 

Milton. 

5. Poor; destitute; indigent; ill-supplied; 
empty; imfurnished; unprovided with what 
is necessary or comfortable. 

I have made Esau tertf. Jer. xlix. 10 . 

Often followed by of; as, the country is bare 
0 / money. 

Tho* your violence should leave them bare 
Of gold and silver, swords and darts remain. 

JDryden. 

6. Alone; unaccompanied; mere. 

It was a bare petition of a state. Shak. 

7. Threadbare; much worn. 

It appears, by their bare liveries, that they live by 
your bare words, Shak. 

S.f Raw; excoriated. 

How many flies ... 

Do seize upon a beast whose back is bare. 

Spenser. 

9.t Lean; spare. 

Fal, For their bareness, I am sure they never learned 
that of me. 

Prince. . . . Unless you call three fingers in the ribs 
bare. Shak. 

—The bare, (a) in art, the nude. (&)t The 
uncovered or unhidden surface; the body; 
the substance. [Bare.] 

You have touched the very bare of truth. Marsion. 
—Under bare poles (naut), applied to a ship 
without any sail set whatever, in a gale of 
wind. 

Bare (bar), v.t. pret. & pp. bared; ppr. haring. 
[A. Sax. barian, Icel. hera. See BARE, a.] 
To strip off the covering; to make naked; 
as, to hare the breast. ! 

He bared an ancient oak of all her boughs. Dryden, 

Bare old pret. of bear, now Bore. 
Bare-lJacked (bar'bakt), a. 1. Having the 
back uncovered; unsaddled, as a horse. 

* Bare-baeked Dickens.— 2. Applied 

to an acrobat who performs his feats on a 
bare-backed horse; as, a bare-backed rider. 
Barebone (bar'bdn), n. A very lean person. 
[Hare.] 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone. Shak. 

Bareboned (bflr'bSnd), a. Having the bones 
bare or scantly covered with flesh; so lean 
that the bones show their forms. 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, 

Shows me a bareboned death by time outworn. 

Shak. 

Barebones (bar'bonz), n. 1 . A canting hypo- 
crite: so named aitev Praise-God Barebones, 
a fanatic in Cromwell’s time, from whom the 
Barebones Parliament derived its name.— 

2. A very lean person. 

Barefaced (biir'fast), a. 1 . With the face 
uncovered; not masked. ‘Then you will 
play barefaced.' Shak. — 2. llnclisgiiised ; 
unreserved; without concealment; open; in 
a good or indifferent sense. 

It (Christianity) did not peep in dark corners, but 
with a barefaced confidence openly proclaimed itself. 

Barrow. 

3. Undisguised or open,in a bad sense; hence, 
shameless; impudent; audacious; as, nbare- 
faced falsehood. Barefaced treason.’ J. 
Baillie. 

Barefacedly (l)arTast-Ii), adv. In a bare- 
faced manner; without disguise or reserve; 
openly; shamelessly; impudently. 

Some profligate wretches own it too barefacedly. 

Locke. 

Barefacedness (bar'fast-nes),n, 1 . Openness. 
2. Effrontery; assurance; audaciousness. 
Barefoot (bar'fut), a. 1. With the feet bare; 
without shoes or stockings. ‘ Going to find 
a barefoot brother out.’ Shak.—2.'\ Tra- 
velled or passed over without shoes. 

Hedgehogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall. Shak. 

Barefoot (bar'fut), adr. With the feet bare. 

* I raxLBii dmc-Q barefoot’ Shak. 
Barefooted (bar'fut-ed), a. Having the feet 
bare: applied to certain monks and nuns of 
various orders, who assume a higher grade 
of asceticism by either wearing no shoes, or 
merely soles. 

Barege (ba-razh'), n. CErom Bareges, a vil- 
lage of the Pyrenees.] A thin gauze-like 


fabric for ladies’ dresses, usually made of 
silk and worsted, but, in the inferior sorts, 
with cotton instead of silk. In reality ba- 
reges were never made in the village from 
which they have their name, the seat of the 
manufacture being at Bagn^res de Bigorre. 
Baregin (ba-razh'in), n. [Erom Bareges, a 
watering-place in the Pyrenees.] A trans- 
parent, gelatinous, mucus-like substance, 
the product of certain algco growing in sul- 
phuric mineral springs, to which they im- 
part the flavour and odour of flesh-broth. 
Baregin is composed of 46 parts of carbon, 

7 hydrogen, 6 nitrogen, and from 30 to 40 of 
ash, chiefly silica. 

Baregnawn (barinan), a. Gnawn or eaten 
bare. Shak. 

Bareheaded (bar'hed-ed), a. Having the 
head uncovered, eitherfrom respect orother 
cause. 

On being first brought before the court, Ridley 
stood bareheaded, Froude. 

Bareheadedness (bar'hed-ed-nes), w. The 
state of being bareheaded. 

Bareheadedness was in Corinth, as also in all Greece 
and Rome, a token of honour and superiority. 

Bp. Hall. 

Barely (bar'li),adtJ. 1. Nakedly; poorly; indi- 
gently; without decoration; amaubarely 
clad; a room barely furnished.— 2. Scarcely; 
hardly; scrimply; as, she is barely sixteen, 
S.f Merely; only; without anything more. 

His son is duke . . . barely in title, not in revenue, 
Shak. 

Bareness (bar'nes), n. The state of being 
bare ; as, (a) want or deficiency of clothing 
or covering; nakedness. ‘ And mock us with 
our bareness.’ Shak. (h) Deficiency of ap- 
propriate covering, equipment, furniture, 
ornament, and the like. ‘ Old December’s 
bareness.’ Shak. 

To make old bareness picturesque, 

And tuft with grass a feudal tower. Tennyson. 

(c) Leanness. [Rare.] 

For their bareness, I am sure they never learned 
thatofme. Shak. 

(d) Poverty; indigence. ‘ The bareness of 
the primitive church.’ South. 

Bare-picked (bar'pikt), a. Picked bare; 
stripped of all fiesh, as a bone. ‘ The bare- \ 
picked bone of majesty.’ Shak. 

Bare-pump (bar'pump), n. A pump for 
drawing liquor out of a cask. ! 

Bare-ribbed (bar'ribd), a. With hare ribs 
like a skeleton. 'Bare-ribbed death.’ Shak. 
Baresark (barisark), n. A berserk or bei’- 
serker (which see). 1 

Many of Harold’s brothers in arms fell, and on his 
own ship every man before the mast, except his band 
of Baresarks, was either wounded or slain, 

Editt. Rev. 

Baret (bariet), n, [Fr. Sareffe.] A priest, 
bishop, or cardinal’s cap; a (which 

see). 

Bare-worn (buriw6rn),a. Worn bare; naked 
of turf. ‘ The bare-icorn common.’ Gold- 
smith. 

Bar-fee O^arife), n. In law, a fee of twenty 
pence, which every prisoner acquitted (at 
the bar) of felony formerly paid to the jailer. 
Barful (bar'ful), a. Eull of obstructions or 
impediments. ‘ A barful strife.’ Shak. 
[Rare.] 

Bargain (bar'gin), n. [O.Er, bargaine, bar- 
gagne, Pr. barganh, barganka. It. bargagno, 
L.L. barcania, a bargain, traffic; O.Er. bar- 
qaigner, barginer, &c. , Mod,Fr. bargaigner, 
It. bargagnare, L.L. barcaniare, to traffic- 
believed by Diez and others to be from L.L. 
barca, a boat or bark.] 1. A contract or 
agreement between two or more parties; a 
compact settling that something shall be 
done; specifically, a contract by which one 
party binds himself to transfer the right to 
some property for a consideration, and the 
other party binds himself to receive the pro- 
perty and pay the consideration. ‘ To clap 
this royal bargain up of peace.’ Shak. 

Ros. But if you do refuse to marry rae, 

You’ll give yourself to this most faithful shepherd? 
Phe. So is the bargain. Shak. 

2. t A stipulation; terms of agreement. ‘ Upon 
what bargain do you give it me?' Shak.— 

3. The thing purchased or stipulated for; 
what is obtained by an agreement; as, look 
at my bargain here. 

She was too fond of her most filthy 
1 ' Shak. 

4. Something bought or sold at a low price; 
as, he got these horses a bargain; they were 
sold to him a bargain.— To sell a bargain 
formerly meant to make a smart and unex- 
pected rejoinder. ‘The boy hath him 


a bargain.’ Shak.— To sell bargains also 
meant to make indelicate repartees. 

No maid at court is less ashain’d, 

'B.o-vtQ'&T iot selling barg-ainsiasn'd. Swift. 

—To strike a bargain, to complete or ratify 
a bargain, or an agreement, originally’ by 
striking or shaking hands.— To wa/re the best 
of a bad bargain, to do the best one can in 
untoward circumstances. 

I am sorry for thy misfortune ; however, we must 
make the best of a bad bargain, ArbuthttoL 

—Into the bargain, moreover; besides. ‘ She 
lost a thousand pounds and her bridegroom 
into the bargain.’ A ddiso7i.— Bargain and 
sale, in law, a species of conveyance by 
which the bargainer contracts to convey the 
lands to the bargainee, and becomes by such 
contract a trustee for and seised to the use 
of the bargainee. The statute then com- 
pletes the purchase ; that is, the bargain 
vests the use, and the statute vests the pos- 
session, — Syn. Contract, compact, agree- 
ment, paction, covenant. 

Bargain (bhrigin), v.i. 1 . To make a contract 
or agreement ; to make stipulations ; often 
to make an agreement about the transfer of 
propei-ty. 

The thrifty state will bargain ere they fight, 
Dryden. 

Often with /or before the thing purchased. 

So worthless peasants bargain for their wives. 

Shak. 

Bargain (bar'gin}, v.t. To sell; to transfer 
for a consideration; as, A bargained away 
his farm: a popular use of the word. 

Bargainee (bar-gin-e'), n. In law, the party 
to whom a bargain and sale is made. 
Wharton. 

Bargainer (barigin-er), n. One who bargains 
or stipulates ; specifically, in laio, the party 
in a contract who stipulates to sell and con- 
vey property to another by bargain and 

Bargainor (barigin-or), n.. Same as Bar- 
gainer, in law. 

Bargaret,t ri. [Fr. bergerette, a little pas- 
toral song.] A sort of song. Chaucer. 

Barge (bkrj), n. [O.Fr. barge, L.L. bargia, 
barga, barca, bark. See BARQUE, which (as 
well as bar/c) is simply a different form of 
this word.] 1. A pleasure-boat; a vessel or 



State Barge, 


boat of state, furnished with elegant apart- 
ments, canopies, and cushions, equipped 
with a band of rowers, and decorated with 
flags and streamers, used by sovereigns, 
officers, and magistrates. 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn'd on the water. Shak. 

2. A fiat-bottomed vessel of burden for load- 
ing and unloading ships, and, on rivers and 
canals, for conveying goods from one place 
to another. 

By the margin, wniow-veil’d. 

Slide the heavy ba7'ges trail’d 

By slow horses. Te^tfiysot. 

3. A boat of long, slight, and spacious con- 
struction, generally carvel-built, double- 
banked, for the use of admirals and captains 
of ships of -war. Smyth.— 4. A boat for pas- 
sengers and freight, two-decked, but with- 
out sails or power, and towed by a steam- 
boat. [American.] 

Barge -board (bar j'bord), n. [Probably a 
coiTuptionof which is also used ] 
In arch, a board generally used on gables 
where thereof extends over the wall, usually 
projecting from the wall, and either cover- 
ing the rafter that would otherwise be visible, 
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or occuijying' its place. The earliest barge- 
boards belong to the fourteenth century, 
and many of those dating from this and the 
fifteenth century are beautifully decorated. 



Barge-boanl of 15th century, Ockwclls, Berkshire. 


They are usually either feathered or pan- 
nellcd or pierced with a series of trefoils, 
qiiatrefoils, &c., or have their surfaces 
carved with foliage. After this period barge- 
boards gradually lost much of their bold 
and rich eifect. 

Barge-couple (barj'ku-pl), n. In arch, one 
of the rafters placed under the barge-course, 
which serve as grounds for the barge-boards, 
and carry the plastering or boarding of the 
soffits. 

Barge-course (barj'kors), n. In hrieJday- 
ing^ a part of the tiling which projects be- 
yond the principal rafters in buildings where 
thei'e is a gable ; also, the coping of a wall 
formed by a course of bricks set on edge. 

Bargee (barj'e), n. One of the crow of a 
barge or canal lioat. 

Bargeman (barj'man), n. The man who 
manage.s a barge. ‘ And backward yodo as 
bargemen wont to fare.’ Spemer. 

Bargemaster (barj'raas-tcr), n. The pro- 
prietor of a barge conveying go(ul3 for hire. 

Mrger (baif dr), n. The manager of a liarge. 

* The London ?>ar(5rcr.s*.’ Carew. [Rare, 3 

Bar-gOTO (blirigoun), n. The gown or dress 
of a law5''er. 

Barguest, Bar-ghaist (barigest), n. [Per- 
haps lit. bier-ghoHt—A. Sa.v. brer, a bier, 

f ast, geest, Sc. ghaist, a ghost or spirit. 
Litson, however, says it was so called from 
appearing near bars or stiles. J A kind of 
hobgoblin, spirit, or ghost believed in in the 
north of England; its appearance to any 
one was supp<.)sed to prognosticate death or 
other gi’eat calamity. 

He understood Greek, Latin, .and Hebrew, and 
therefore, according to Ills brother Wilfrid, needed 
not to care for ghai.st or bar-i’-haist, devil or dobbie. 

Sir IV. Scoti. 

Baria (biVri-a), n. Baryta (which see). 
Bariga (l>a-re'ga), n. [Sp. 3 A kind of infe- 
rior silk brought from the East Indies. 
Barilla (ba-rilla), n. [Sp. barilla, impure 
soda, also the plant from which it is pro- 
duced.] 1. A plant, the Salsola satica, nat. 
order Chenopodiaceje, cultivated in Spain 
for its ashes, from which the purest kind of 
mineral alkali is obtained ; used in making 
glass and soap, and in bleaching linen. The 
plant is cut and laid in heaps, and burned, 
the salts running into a hole in the ground, 
where they form a vitrified lump.— 2. The 
commercial name for the impure carbonate 
and sulphate of soda imported from Spain 
and the Levant, obtained from this plant, 
as also from Batis viaritima and other 
plants growing in salt marshes. British 
barilla or kelp is a still more impure alkali 
obtained from burning seaweeds. 

Barlllet (bar'il-let), n. [Er., dim, of haril, a 
barrel.] The bari-el or case containing the 
mainspring of a watch or spring-clock ; the 
funnel of a sucking-pump. 

Bar-iron (Isiirii-em), n. Iron wrought into 
malieabie bars l»y puddling and rolling. 

Barltah. (ba-riTa), n. A genus of 
Australian and Yew Guinea gregarious coni- 
rostral birds, otherwise called” Psilorhinus 
or Strepera, remarkable for tlieir large and 
almost straight bill, whose base extends 
very far back on the forehead ; classed by 
some with the Laniidfc, by others with the 
Corvidie. The piping-crow (Jl tibicen) of 
IS'ew South Wales is the best known species. 
Baritone (barii-ton), n. and a. Same as 
Barytone. 

Barium (ba'd-um), n. [Gr. heavy. See 


BaBYUA,] Sym. Ba.; at, wt. 1?>7. I’heme- 
talUc basis of baryta, which is an <ixi(b; of 
barium. Till recently it wa.s believed to = 
resemble silver, but Clarke says it has the > 
colour and lustre of iron, and according to j 
Mathieson it is a yedlow powder. It is | 
much heavier than water, sinking even in | 
sulphuric acid. By exposure to tlic air it ■ 
attracts oxygen, and l)ocomes slightly co- ; 
vered with a crust of baryta; it fuses liefure j 
it becomes red-hot; and when modorati-ly , 
heated and exposed to the air it burns witli 
a deep red light. It has, however, been ,‘is 
yet obtained only in small (piantities. l’*a- 
rium is susceptible of two degrees of o.xida- 
tion; the flist is called protoxide of barinm 
(BaO), or baryta, and the second peroxide 
(BafL), a gray powder. 1 1 forms e< impounds 
with chlorine, iodine, bx’ornine, llnorine, and 
suljjhur. It occurs abundantly a.s a snljihnte 
and carbonate, but is never found native. 
Bark (biVi’k), n. [Dan. and Bw. hark, Joel. ; 
bbrkr, G. horlce, bark.] 1. The e.xterior cover- J 
ing of exogenous plants, compoised of coll ulur : 
and vascular tissue. It is separable from the i 
wood, and consists of four layers: 1st, the ! 
epidermis or cuticle, winch, however, is | 
scarcely regarded as a part of the true hark: ; 
2(1, the epipMoeum or outer cellular layer 
of the true bark or cortex ; lid, tlic ou so- . 
jo/iZc^mn or middle layer, also cellular; 4th, i 
an inner vascular layer, the Uher, cfdled | 
also the cndophlaeum. Endogenous plants , 
have no true bark. Bark contains many ' 
valuable products, as gum, tannin, Ac. -- ; 
2. A special kind of bark, more particularly 1 
Peruvian bark. See CINCHONA. 1 

Bark (bdrk), v.t. 1. To strip bark otf; to } 
peel. ‘This pine is Shak. Hence, ; 

to strip or rub oif an outer covering, us i 
skin; as, to bark one’s shins. | 

So after getting up (the tree) three nr four feet, * 
down they "catne slithering to the ground, (''irr/J’O.’.g 
their arms and faces. T. Htvpies. ^ 

2. To cover or inclose with bark; as, to hark ! 
a house.— 3. t To cover, a.s the bark does a 
tree. : 

A most instant tetter bark'd about, i 

Most laa.ir-1iko, with vile and loatiisome crisst, 

All my .smooth body. S/tak. i 

4. To apply bark to, as in the proce:ss tan- 
ning; to tan.-~5. To colour with an infusicii 
or decoction of bark; as, to bark sails or 
cordage. 

Bark (bark),xx. Same as Barque (which see). 

O steer my hark to Erin’s isle, 

For Erin is my home. ^fcore. 

Bark ^ark), r.i [A. Sax. beorenn, hgrean, 
Icel. herkja, to bark. Ske.at thinks tills 
a modification of break, A. .Sax. hrrean, in 
break, to crack, to snap, also used in the 
sense of to roar.] 1, To emit tlie cry of u 
dog, or a similar sound.— 2. To clamour; to 
pursue with unreasonable clamour or re- 
proach; usually followed by at. ‘To bark 
at sleeping fame.’ SpenseT. 1 

Bark (biirk), n. The cry of the domestic ; 
dog; hence, a cry resembling that of tlie , 
dog, such as is emitted by soine otlier ani- : 
mals, as the prairie-dog. i 

Barkantine (bilrk'an-tin), n. Same as | 
Barqiiantim (which see). i 

Bark-bed, Bark- stove liiirk^- ’ 

str)v),n. In hort a bed formed of the spent 
bark used by tanners, which is placed in tlie i 
inside of a brick pit in a glazed house, enn- 
structed for forcing or for the growth of ; 
tender plants. It produces an iirtificial ) 
warmth by the fermentation of the bark, ; 
and also keeps the atmosphere of the house j 
constantly damp. The name is now apifiied 1 
also to any mass of fermenting matter, or | 
even to a reservoir of hot water in a hot- 
house, the object of which is to sJippIy the 
atmosphere with heat and moisture. 
Bark-bound (bark'bomid), a. Having the 
bark too firm or close. 

Bar-keeper (bUrikep-6r), n. One w’ho at- 
tends to the bar of an inn or other place of 
public entertainment. 

Barken (l)ark'en), v.i. [From hark, tlie rind 
of a tree, ] To become hard; to form a crust. 
[Scotch.] 

The best way’s to let the blood barkefs on the cut 
■—that saves plaisters. Sir U \ Scott. 

Barker (bark'Sr), n, 1 . An animal that 
barks; a person who clamours unreasonably 
* They are rather enemies of my fame than 
me, these barkers." B. Jo)ison.~2. A cant 
name for a pistol, as also for a lowcr-dcck 
gun in a ship.— 3. A cant name for a person 
stationed at the door of a house w here auc- 
tions of inferior goods are held, to invite 
strangers to enter; atouter; a tout. 
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Barker (Lurk 'or), u. fmo wiio .strips trees 
of their bark. 

Barker’s MilKbarkVrz mil). 0 . An iiigeui* 

(AiH maclaiue, moved by tlio fi'uirh'u’i.d 
foj'co of wulcr, 
iiivojitod more 
tliaiiii'irentii.ry' 
Jlgcfliy D'r.'''l5;u’- 
kctf, and ' form-' 
nig one of the 
siiiiple'd,; wa- 
tor-JoilL-'i oi*.}. 
eoiid riLcli:<l. it 

of a 

V(;rfcicfil ' axIS' 
c* b, moving 
QU ti 'piV'O't 
l>, :ind, Cf'irry..'" 

the upper 
ubil-stuiic 
aft.)'?* pashijig 
ilH'i'Ueh rm 
oprbing In iltfi 
miil-tom; 
/o } pou ih.s 
v<'r?.i«‘ul i,-; 

tl'oid u vortiral 
fu'ii ■” r, nnu 

nmidcathig witha lioi‘i7.ont:d tubo.( i ,at th«; 
extrrmitie' nf which, A and 1', an* IWo.Hprr- 
ture*, in oppo.dte dm ( t.-m U h- n w.us r 
fniiii the inill-e(»ur-t“ .s' ]■' iutn ■•luei'd im,i 
the luioe TT, it ilews mit <4 the .'ipenrje,. a 
and B and by the pre^aur** at' tie- wnu ton 
the parts of the tiilieopptjidte 
the unu A IS and i'uji:H*iUeutly tin* whole 
luuchinu, is put in motion, 1 he bridge Ire*" 
n I# is (devaled or d(‘pre,iAt;d by turning Ihi; 
nut c at tile « nd of tin.' h-ver e h The- gr.-MU 
to Ik, ground h pouriai into Urn hopper il 
A s modilknl by Mr. .laiims Whitelaw, i; 
<}.xtcn.sivil.v (ia|doyed jHuhT the liunu of 
the tuHiims 

Barkery diurkv-rd), «. A timdiofi itsorplm e 
wliere bark is kcfit. 

Bark-galled ibarkVi'ld), a. Ilaviiig the 

bark galled, ns u tivi-. 

Barking-bird (barkhug-l/u-d), o. 1 ie. iTe * - 
optoehos rvbreida, .a ti-irairi-.,u*:d I irl com- 
njou in Ghiloe and i'him»<.'., i-htnd?> in fluj; 
.South American Arehijud’.ejo, It hu.- n » 
m ivt.-d its English name from its ery. wiuVh 
rcsemliles the liurkirig of a tiog 
Barking -iron (brirk’ing-i-enu, n \n i?i- 
.stnniieiil for ivimning the iiark of o{»k mid 
other trees, whieh h Used for tanning 
Barking-irons Eo.-irk'Ing-M'-rn/), a. pi X 

slang mane for pistoU. .Iho /na'P 

Barkless (harkde.'), l>i-Khnte bark. 
Bark-lonse (barklonr), A minute hbc.-fc 
of the, geiuis AphiH thiit iiifeslH tree's. 
Bark-mill Onirk'niil), w. A nidi f-^rerii'ln 
ing iiurk for the use of ta’miers and dyers. 
Bark-paper (Imrldpa-per), n. Taper made 
from hark; spi eitleuUy pii] u' niiide from 
the hark of P,roio\'<nt^’tvt po/oo-Abro, a free 
eoinnion in'^omh-e.-t-tcru A:,ju.uid<«» t-anira, 
where the paper made from it s- tia ihuhI 
writing material, K. H. Kaijhl. 

Bark-pit (bUrldpitl, n. X tan pit, or pit for 
tanning or steejunir leather. 

Bark-rossing Machine, «. A iiuminm for 
removing tlie or rough ntaly portion 
fr<uu the ontdtle of hark. 

Bark-Stove, u. Bee I’.aitmikp. 

Barky (bark'i), a, t '< UHirding 1 -f I cirk ; ei -n- 
taining hark; eoven-d witli hark. ‘Ihe 
barky fingers uf the ohm’ Shat 

Bar-latlie (bar’hVi'ii). n. A lathe wiroe 
beam or shear taaisiwfs of a .-ingle 'oar, n.-u- 
ally triangular in cro.s-.-et'tion. 

Barley (barTi), n. [< l K. ha dh>, ha r! ieb, her« 
lie, berlkk, from A. Sax. here, h-arley, nnd 
leac, n }»lnnt, an In.ndt (also a b-ex); eoinp. 
garlic, charlock, homlf^ek. I'nr, ht re. is of 
cognate origin with L, far, 'i'here is 

a remarkable similarity in some Leltie 
word,s, as W. harlgs, bvead-eorn, barley-- 
hara, bread, and Hws, pi. IPpaa. herbs nr 
plants; Gorn. barUr,] The name of graiu ob- 
tained from several speeiesof llordeam, mit. 
order Grannne.'o, used es[K;cially ft ir making 
malt, from which are prepuretl ftu’meuted 
litjuors, as beer, porter, and uLo whi,'-ky;niHv 
the name of the plants yiebling the grain. 
Varieties tif the rpecies //. disticintm. two- 
rmved barley; //. ndgare, four-rowed bai- 
ley; and 11. ]o xa, stick urn, six-rowtHl, are 
tla>seprineipully cnliivfite.d in Britain. The 
varieties of tbe'fonrand six ro\ve<l si»eeies 
are generally courser than tlmse of the two- 
ruwed, and adapted for a poorer soil and 
more expo.sed situation, Hmne of thest arc 
called here or bigg. Barley is better adapted 
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for cold climates than any other grain, and 
some of the coarser varieties are cultivated 
%v’'here no otlier cereal can he grown. Pot 
ovScotGli harley is the grain deprived of the 
husk in a mill. Pearl harley is the grain 
polisiied and rounded and deprived of husk 
and pellicle. Patent harley is the farina 
obtained by grinding pearl barley. This 
grain is used in medicine, as possessing 
emollient, diluent, and expectorant quali- 
ties. 

Barley (biiirii). [E. parley, from Fr. parler, 
to speak, hence to cease from contest with 
the view of treating or of holding a confer- 
ence.] A cry among children at certain 
games when they wisli for a truce or tem- 
porary stop. [Scotch.] i 

Barley-aveler, Barley-awner (l^arli-av'- 
el-er, barli-nn'er), 7i. A machine consisting 
of parallel iron plates fixed to a frame, for 
removing the avels or awns of harley, and 
leaving the kernels clean. Galled also Bar- 
ley-huinviiellor. 

Barley-Mrd O'iai'di-berd), n. l. A name of 
the siskin (Fringilla iijmvus). — 2. A name 
given also sometimes to the wrjnieck (Ywix 
torquilla). 

Barley-brake, Barley-break (bUr'li-brak), ! 
n. An ancient rural game played round 
stacks of barley or other grain, in which 
some of the party attempt to catch others. 

She went abroad thereby 
At barley-brake her sweet swift feet to try. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Barley-bree, Barley-broo (barli-hre, bari- 
li-bro), 'n, [Barley and hree, hroo (which 
see).] Liquor made from malt, whether 
by brewing or distillation; ale or whisky. 
[Scotch.] 

Barley-brotb. (har'li-broth), n. 1. Broth 
made by boiling barley and meat along with 
vegetables, [Scotch.]— 2, Beer: used in con- : 
tempt. Comp. Scotch harley-hree. \ 

Can sodden water 

A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley-broth. 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat? 

Shak. 

Barleycorn (barili-kom), n. [See Corn.] 
1. A grain of harley.— 2. A measure equal to 
the third part of an inch.— Jo/m, or Sir 
John Barleycorn, a humorous personifica- 
tion of the spirit of barley, or malt liquor: a 
usage of considerable antiquity. 
Barley-fever (barli-fe-v6r),9i. Illness caused 
by intemperance. [ISTorth of England,] 
Barley-bnller (bai’li-hul-er), n. A machine 
for removing the husk or husk and pellicle 
from the grain of harley to make pot or 
pearl barley. See under Barley. 

Barley "bummeller (bar'li-hum-el-er), n. 
Same as Barley-aveler. 

Barley-meal (barli-mel), n. Meal or flour 
made from barley. 

Barley-mill (barili-mil), ? 2 . Same as Barley- 
huller. 

Barley-sick (blir'li-sik), a. Sick after in- 
toxication. [Scotch.] 

Barley- sugar (bar'li-shi>g6r), n. Sugar 
boiled till it is brittle (formerly with a de- 
coction of barley), and candied. 
Barley-water (bar'li-wa-t^r), 7i. A decoc- 
tion of pearl barley used in medicine as an 
emollient. 

Barm (barm), n. [A. Sax. heorma, bearma, 
Fris. henne, harm, Sw. htirma, Dan, hdrnie, 
L. Gr, horme, haimie, harm, G-. hdrme, barm, 
yeast, perhaps from the verb to hear, as Gr. 
kefe, barm, from heben, to heave, and Fr. 
levain, leaven, from leve7', to lift, or more 
probably from root of brew.] Yeast; the 
scum or foam rising upon beer, or other malt 
liquors, when fermenting, andused as leaven 
in bread to make it swell, causing it to be 
softer, lighter, and more delicate. It may 
be used in liquors to make them ferment or 
work. It is really a fungus, Torula Cere- 
vmm. See YEAST, Fermentation. 

Barm (biirm), n. Same as Berm (which see). 
Barmaid, (biir'mad), n. A maid or woman 
who attends the bar of an iim or other place 
of refi'eshment. 

Ear-master (bar^mas-ter), n. [G. herg- 
7neMer, a surveyor of mines; comp, bar- 
7note.] A comptroller of mines. 

Barme,t 71. [A. Sax. bearm, barm, O.Sax. 

Dan. and Sw. harm, Goth, barms, the bosom: 
Icel. barmr, the lap of a garment, a brim, 
and later the bosom ; from root of verb to 
bear.] The bosom ; the lap. 

Barmecide, Barmacide (bar'me-sid, har'- 
ma-sid), a. [From Barmecide, tlie name of 
a powerful Persian family. See story of the 
barber’s sixth brother in the Arabian 
Nights, to whom Barmecide pretended to 
give a sumptuous feast, which Schacabac 
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professed to eat and enjoy,, although there 
were no viands brought forward at all.] A 
term applied to what is tantalizing and un- 
satisfying; mock; sham;, without substance. 
‘ A Ba7'7necicie feast’ Thackeraij. 

Barme-clothjt ?i. [See Barme.] An apron. 
Chaiieer, 

Barmiliau (bar-mil'yan), n. An old name 
for a kind of fustian goods largely exported 
from England. 

Barmkyn, BarmMu (barm'kin), n. [From 
berm (which see).] The rampart, or outer 
fortification of a castle. 


And broad and bloody rose the sun. 

And on the shone. Old ballad. 

Battlements and barmkms and all the other ap- 
purtenances of a Strength, as such places were 
called. Lever. 

Barmote, Bargkmote (barimot, barg'mdt), 
71. [A. Sax. be7'g, a hill, and mote, an assem- 
bly'. ] The name of two courts having juris- 
diction over those parts of the hundred of 
High Peak in Derbyshire which belong to 
the duchy of Lancaster, and are therefore 
crown possessions, the crown having here 
the right to the mineral duties. The g7'eai 
hai'mote is held twice a year for swearing 
in the grand- jury, <fec.; fine little harrnote is 
held as occasion may require for the trial of 
actions. Both are presided over by a judge 
called the steward. 

Barmy (bfirm'i), a. Containing barm or 
yeast. ^ Of windy cider and of barmy beer.' 
Dry dm. 

Barn (bfirn), n. [A. Sax. berem—bere, bar- 
ley, and cern, or ern, a house, a repository; 
comp. A. Sax. horserii, a stable ; slcepern, a 
sleeping place,] A covered building for se- 
curing grain, hay, flax, or other farm pro- 
duce : in America it may be for stabling 
horses or cattle. 

Barn (barn), v.t To store up in a barn. 
Shak. 


Men , . . often up the chaff, and bum up the 

grain. Fuller. 

Barn,t Barne,f n. A child. See Bairn. 

Mercy on’s, a barne; a very yeeXey barnel A boy 


or a child, I wonder? 


Shak. 


Barnabee (bfir'na-be), n. The lady-bird. 
[Provincial.] 

Barnabite (bfirina-bit), a. Of or belonging 
to the order of St. Barnabas ; as, a Barna- 
Mfe monk; a Barnabite friar. 

Barnabyt (l^arina-bi), 7%. An old dance to a 
quick movement. 

Bounce! cries the porthole— out they fly, 

And make the world dance Cotton. 

Barnacle (bfirina-kl), n. [Fr. hernacle, bar- 
nacle, L.L. bernacula, fov pernacula, dim. 
of L. perna, a ham, and also from its shape 
a kind of shell-fish, a limpet. This is the 
origin according to MaxMiiller, who derives 
the word in the meaning of goose from Hi- 
bernia, Ireland, supposing that the barnacle 
geese were originally called hiberniculce, or 
Irish geese, and that the similarity in the 
names gave rise to the extraordinary belief 
regarding the origin of these birds. (See 
below. ) As the name of a kind of shell-fish, 
however, the word may be from the Celtic 
rather than the Latin ; comp. Fr. bi'anache, 
brenache, harnache, Gael, bairneach, bar- 
nacles, limpets; W. brenig, limpets; Manx 
barnagh, a limpet.] 1. A stalked cirriped, 
genus Lepas, family Lepadidae, often found 
on the bottoms of ships, on 
pieces of timber, floating in or 
fixed below the surface of the 
sea; the goose-mussel. The 
name has also been loosely 
applied to other cirripeds, as 
the species of the closely 
allied genus Balanus. See 
LEpADlDiB.— 2. A species of 
goose {Amer Bemicla), found 
in the northern seas, but visit- 
ing more southern climates 
in winter. The forehead and 
Barnacle [Lebas cheeks are white, the upper 
anati/era). part of the body and neck is 
black. Formerly a strange 
notion prevailed that these birds grew out of 
the barnacles attached to pieces of timber 
fixed or floating in the sea, and believed 
also to grow on trees overhanging the sea. 
This belief may have arisen from some fan- 
cied resemblance of tile cirripeds of the 
same name to birds; somewhat in the same 
way as the plant columbine has received its 
name. The barnacle goose is rather smaller 
tlian the common wild goose; it weighs 
aliout 5 lbs., and is rather more than 2 feet 
long. Written also BeiTiacZe. 
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Barnacles (liarina-klz), 7i.pl. [O.Fr. hernicles, 
an instrument of torture for the mouth.] 1. 
An instrument consisting of two branches 
joined at one end with a hinge, to put upon 
a horse’s nose, to confine him for shoeing, 
bleeding, or dressing: in this sense formerly 
used in the singular. — 2. A cant name for a 
pair of spectacles. 

Barn-door (barn'dor), n. The door of a 
barn. — Ba7'n-door fowl, a name given to the 
common domestic fowls. 

Barn-owl (barn'oul), n. The common white 
or church owl {Strix Jlaniniea), so called 
from being often found in barns, where it 
proves very useful by destroying mice. See 
Owl. 

Barns-breaking (bfirnzbrak-ing), 7i. Any 
mischievous or injurious action; an idle 
frolic. [Scotch.] 

There is blood on your hand, and your clothes are 
torn. What barns-breakmg have you been at? You 
have been drunk, Richard, and fighting. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Barn-yard (bam'yard), ?i. A yard adjacent 
to a barn. — Ba^m-yai'd fowl, one of our 
common domestic fowls. 

Barograph (bar''o-graf), 7i. [Gr. bai'os, 
weight, and graphd, to write.] A self-regis- 
tering instrument for recording the varia- 
tions in the pressure of the atmosphere. It 
is made by attaching to the lever of a coun- 
terpoised barometer an arm with a pencil 
in contact with a sheet of paper, and moved 
uniformly by clock-work. The result is a 
continuous trace, whose form corresponds 
to the variations of pressure. 

Baroko, Baroco (ba-ro'ko), n. [A mnemonic 
word.] In logic, a syllogistic mood in the 
second figure, of which the first propositioa 
is a imiversal affirmative, and the other two. 
are particular negatives. 

Barolite (bario-lit), n. [Gr. baros, weight, 
and lithos, a stone.] Carbonate of baryta 
See WlTHERITE. 

Barology (ba-roFo-ji), n. [Gr. baros, weight, 
and logos, discourse.] The science of weight, 
or of the gravity of bodies. 

Baromacrometer (ba-ronFa-krom"et-6r),w. 
[Gr. bai'os, weight, 7nak7'os, long, and 'met7^on, 
measure.] An instrument invented by Pro- 
fessor Stein for determining the weight and 
the length of new-born infants. 

Barometer (ba-rom'et-6r), [Gr. baros,. 
weight, and metron, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the weight or pressure 
of the atmosphere. The simplest instru- 
ment of this kind consists of a glass tube, 
about 33 inches long, hermetically sealed at 
one end, and then filled up with pure mer- 
cury, after which it is placed perpendi- 
cularly with the open end dipping into a 
cup or cistern contciining pure mercury. 
On the tube being inverted the column of 
mercury sinks a little, leaving a vacuum at 



Marine Coranion Upright 

Barometer. Barometer. 

the top till the pressure of the atmosphere - 
on the surface of the mercury in the cup 
equals the weight of the column in the tube 
and supports it. When the atmosphere is 
dense its pressure is greater and the mercury 
is forced higher, whereas when it is rarer and 
consequently lighter, the mercury falls, thus 
indicating by its risings and fallings the vary- 
ing xnessure of the air. The meaii height of 
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tlie barometer at sea -level is 30 inches. 
This instrument was invented by Torricelli, 
of Florence, in 16*13. A water-barometer 
might be constructed exactly in the same 
manner, only in this case the column would 
be about 34 feet in height, water being so 
much lighter tlum mercury. The most ! 
common applications of the barometer are 
to indicate changes of weather and to deter- 
mine the altitude of mountains, by the fall- 
ing and rising of the mercury (the mercury 
failing the higher the barometer is carried, 
and ci>nse(iiieiitly the less the pressure of 
the air). In order to show the exact extent 
of these variations the tube is connected 
with a graduated scale, so that small 
niuvanneiits in the column are observable. 
There are several varieties of the baro- 
meter, of whi(.di the two kinds most in use 
as a weather-glass are the common upright 
Iniro meter and the wheel barometer. The 
upright barometer (described above in its 
simplest form) is. when properly constructed, 
the most accurate of all barometers. The 
wheel barometer belongs to the class of 
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siphon barometers, one of which is shown 
in the adjoining cut. The siphon barometer 
consists of a bent tube, generally of uniform 
bore, having two unequal legs. The longer 
leg, which niust be more than 30 inches long, 
is closed, while the shorter leg is open. A 
sufficient quantity of mercury having been 
introduced to fill the longer leg, the instru- 
ment is set upright, and the mercury takes 
such a position that the difference of the 
levels in the two legs represents the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. In the best siphon 
barometers there are two scales, one for each 
leg, the divisions on one being reckoned up- 
wards, and on the other downwards from 
an intermediate zero point, so that the sum 
of the two readings is the difference of levels 
.of the mercury in the two branches. The 
wheel barometer is far from being accurate, 
but it is often preferred for ordinary use on 
account of the greater range of its scale, by 
which small differences in the height of the 
column of mercury are more easily ob.served. 

It usually consists of a siphon barometer, 
having a float resting on the surface of the 
mercury in the open Ijranch, a thread at- 
tached to the float passing over a pulley, and 
having a weight as a counterpoise to the 
float at its extremity. As tlie mercury rises 
and falls the thread turns the pulley which 
moves tlie index of the dial. A rack and 
pinion may be substituted for the thread as 
in the cut The marine barometer is sus- 
pended in gimbals, and is usually con- 
tracted at the bottom to prevent rapid os- 
cillations of the mercury. The mountain 
barometer is a portable mercurial barome- 
ter with a tripod support and a long scale 
for measuring the altitude of mountains. 
To prevent breakage, through the oscilla- 
tions of such a heavy liquid as mercury, 
it is usually carried inverted, or it is fur- 
nished with a movable basin and a screw, 
by means of which the mercury may be 
forced up to the top of the column.— 
AmroiH Barometer. See under AxeroiI). 
Barometer gauge^ an apparatus attached to 
the boiler of a steam-engine or other cham- | 
her in which a more or less perfect vacuum ; 
is liable to be formed, to indicate the state : 
of the vacuum. A common form is a bent 
tube with one end plunged in a basin of j 
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mercury, and the other end connected %vith 
the vacuum chamber. 

barometric. Barometrical (bar-d-inetTili:, 
bar-d-met'rik-al), a. Fertaining or relating 
to the barometer; made by a ])arometer; as, 
barometric changes; barometrical experi- 
ments; barometrical measurements. 
SarometricaUy (bar-6-meth*ik-al-li), adv. 
By means of a barometer. 

Barometrograph. (bar-d-met'rd-graf), n. 
[Or. haros^ weight, metron, measure, and 
grapho, to write.] An instrument c<in- 
trived for inscribing of itself upon paper 
the variations of atmospheric pressure. 
Barometrography (ba-rom'et-]-og"ra-fl), n. 
tSee BAllOMETliomuPH. 3 The science of the 
barometer; also, the art of making barometric 
observations. 

Barometz (bar'd-mets), n. The decimilnmt 
cande.x of the feini Cibotium barometz, also 
called the Agnus Scytliicus, the Scythian or 
Tartarian lamb. See AOKiiS S(?YTniCL\s. 
Baron (bar 'on), n. [Fr, baron, O.Fr. her, 
hers {baron in the acc.), Tr. our (baron in 
acc.), It. barone,3i:>. varon. The origin of the 
word is doubtful. Its earliest meanings are 
such as strong man, bold man, warrior, hus- 
band, nobleman, and the derivation from 
O.K.Q,har, aman, iromheran, Goth, hairan, 
E. to hear, seems as proliableas any, whether 
the notion originally attaching to the word 
was that of one who could hear, as being 
strong and robust, or one who was horn, a 
human being; comp. A. Sax. heoni, a prince, 
which appears certainly to be from b/m/?i, 
to bear, to produce. These German etymolo- 
gies Littrd remarks, without being com- 
pletely certain, are probable, though it is 
probable also that the Celt. (O.Cym.) bur, 
a hero, and perhaps (Gael. )/e«r, a man, 
have united in confirming and giving pre- 
cision to the sense of the Germanic word 
in the Eomance languages.] 1. In Great 
Britain, a title or degree of nobility ; <jme 
who holds the lowest rank in the peerage; 
as, Baron (or lord) Auckland; Baron Arun- 
dell of Wai'dour. The children of barons 
have the title of ‘Honourable,’ Originally 
the barons, being the feudatories of princes, 
were the proprietors of land held )>y hommr- 
able service. Hence in ancient recoiuls tlie 
word barons comprehends ail the nohility. 
All such in England had in eai‘l.v times 
a right to sit in parliament. Anciently 
barons were greater, or such as held their 
lands of the king in capita; or lesser, such 
as held their lands of the greater barons by 
military service m capita. ‘The presejit 
barons are— (1) By prescription; for that 
they and their ancestors iiave immemnrially 
sat in the Upper House, (2) Barons by 
patent, having obtained a patent of this 
dignity to them and their heirs male, or 
otherwise. (3) Barons by tenure, holding 
the title as annexed to land.’ Wharton. 
Formerly, when all baroms w'ere not .sum- 
moned to sit in parliament, the name of 
barons by ivrit was given 
to those who actually 
were so. The -woixl baron 
VMS not known in the 
British Isles till intro- 
duced from the Contin- 
ent under the Norman l—V,. ""T 

prin(;e.s. The coronet of a 
bar< m of Engl and consists Coronet of a B.-xron. 
of a plain gold cii'cle, with 
six balls or large pearls on it.s edge, cap, &c, , 
as in a viscount’s.— 2. A title of certain judges 
or officers; as, barons of the exchequer, who 
were the judges that tried cases between 
the king and his subjects rel.ating to the re- 
venue; barons of the Cinque Ports, members 
of the House of Commons, formerly elceted 
by the five (afterwards seven) Cinque Forts, 
tAvo for each port. These x>orts are Dover, 
Sandwich, Eomiiey, Hastings, Hythe, Win- 
chelsea, and Rye.— 3. In lair, a husband; 
as, baron and femme, husband and wife.— 
Baron of beef, in cookery, two .sirloins not cut 
asunder. 

Baronage (barion-aj), n. l. The whole body 
of bai'ons or peers. 

In England, under the Normans, the church and 
the b(treina.e;e were convoked, together witli the 
estate of the comrnunity, a term which then pro'oaMy 
described the inferior holders of land, whose tenure 
was not immedi.'ite of the crown. Dfsrtm't. 

2. The dignity of a baron. — 3. The land, 
which gives title to a baron. 

Baron-court (barion-kort), n. See Court- 

BAKON. 

Baroness (barion-es), n. A baron’s wife ur 
lady. 



Baronet (iKU-^m-et), n, [Dim. of baron.} 

1. t A IcH.ser or inferior baron : in this ii.sage 
the word had not the specific seii.su that it 
rec-cived in the time of Jauic.s i 

Dukes, earls, haroii'i, .ind htr,uo'ff>{' ust, 

livery of our lord the kin;.;', '..r hi., e;. -Itir. 

. . SOi/. amfi. lien, m 

2. Due who pusscSME.s a hereduutry nmk «sr 

degree of imianir next iteiow a barou, juid 
therefore nut a meuiburuf tiiv {iet-riiao; uhe* 
entitled to the do-,i’„3h'jtiMU hir ."u-aud- 
so, Bart. (Cjiristian name mul ;-urij;miubt<iij .4 
given), and haviug precedents ail : 

knights cxccid thoi-e uf Tie Gartt-r. At io- 
vc.ditni'c there i.-:. nu evreju'-hy, the* liilc 
being givt-ii ity patetd. 'Fh'- fU'ihv wa.-^ 
founded Ijy.biuiei'i f. in fid], v. Ah the 
fessed object of lu’oinoiin'a Jne ** duui/.atiou 

! of lister with .'^eutch and ihieb-h imini- 
; grants, e;idi btu'onel. being 'oounti imdu- 
' tain tiiirty soldiers fur {hive y**;;r«. 'lij,* 
j number originally i*rca{ed^u *- auu. - 
j oncts of Bcuflaml ami Ao/'U ^ciPhi, an 
j order (if barutisds founded i>y rharhs I , 

! with the proft*>. ed uhj(*cttd eulumt ing Nova 
j i^<;otia. Along with the title grafiis of land 
, in Xova Scotia wa-iv j;iv{*n, to be hr-id of si'* 

I William Ah-xnmlcr. Kari of Stiiiiiig, rin-n 
i governor of tbat colony, 'i'iiere have bet-n 
i no .‘uhlition.-) t<i this order siticsj' The union 
j of England and Scotland, luit in every 
i other respect the reimuniiig baromd.s of 
j Xova Scr>tia arc on an eipiaiiiy ^vith other 
I baronets. 

I Baronetage(ijarion-ct*aj), a, i. Theharonet.s 
i as a hudy.— 2, The dignity of a iiuronet. 

! Baronetcy (barion-et-si), n. 'Flu* litle and 
i dignity of a baronet; us, a baronetcy was 
; conferred upon him in recognition of hU 
; distinguished servi<,'t;s. 

S Baronial (ini-rcVni-al), a. I’crfalnlng^to a 
j baron or a' barony. *BurfmHd posscsHirm.H.’ 

{ .Lord Lytton. 

. Barony (iKtrinn-i), n. l. The tii’c or honour 
; of a baron; also the territory or hcdship of 
' a baron. -A*. The botiy f>f bari*h~ an I other 
’ pt'crs. Wharton.- 3. liilndand. a t! rritorlal 
' division, corrcsiiomling neiuly to iha Eng* 

; iish Inmdrtd, and supiioHed to have been 
i originally the district of a native chifft 
! Baroque (ba-rfik')) «• [Ft*. Imroque, It, 
baracco.l 1. Bizarre; fantjustic: (>dd m 'drape 
; or general appearance. —2. In the fuc an/- 
i applied to ornamental d(*.sh.;ii‘i,ar* lot* ''lurai 
1 oroth(.'r, of a florid ;uui im v3i„r{n'iis char* 

; acter, indicative of a ta,-tt for ‘d-piay raUu-r 
; than fi..r trim and appr'qiriate decuration. 

I Tlie meaning is .rimilar to tluit of oitveo, bi.r 
1 baroque implic.s less of ta-te and beauty. 

j Baroscope (bard"»*skdp)» 'R* [Gr. ktron, 

i weight, and to vicw.j An iH*-tru- 

; mtuit to show' the weight oi iIh' utiuo- 
i sj'ihcrc, snpeiW'dcd by the bai'ojjHder, 
Baroscopic, Baroscopical (brq‘*.v..,kop'ik, 

I har-6-Hko]j''ik-al), a. Beiiruning to ur 
I de'termined by the Fec-roscope, 
j Baroselemte(itaro>sid’en-d3, dir har*s, 
weight, or burns, he;ivi,, and K. ekrnik 
(which see},] A miner:d, .sul}*hate of fiury ta, 
(>r heuvy-Hpar. Hce Bakv’J'Ks. 

Barosma (lia-ro.s'mu), a. .% genn? of plants. : 
riat. order Rutacun*. Ihe heave, s (»f i;. 
crena.ta constitute the ariich* of materia 
meditai culled bucku, which is ii-ed in 
various chronic afi’eadious <»[ the* Idadder. 
The leaves have a hcjivy powerful od.,ntr 
and an aromatic lu.stc, and arc ^^^mu]an^, 
antispasmodic, and dinreric. T!u- spe« k-.s 
arc small everurein slirubs. with dotteil 
leathery ]eavt<s, ami .-■muli white or red 
llowcrB in their .axils, Iheyar* a,!i jcdive^ 
of the Cape of Goi)d Hope, 'i la* liotteutots 
perfume themst-lvcs with ih#' h*;ncs. which 
have a smell like rue. .'^onndime.s culled 
Baryosma. (Or. burgs, heavy, o*.,;*. . smell), 
BarOTiClie (ba-rbsh'), n. [From G. baruPche, 
which is from ft. hnrurc.bf, biroccii<, h.h. 
baiTotiam, a kind of carriage, tVom L. birO’ 
tus, two-wheeled-- bkr, double, and rota, a 
, wheel. Barouche is 3}(>t a I’l’inadi %vord, 
i though its ajqiearance might lead (‘Ue to 
think so.] A four-wheeled carriage with a 
, failing top, whin seals, as in a coach. 

. Baropchet (bU-rii-siKl), n- [Dim. oi lm~ 

! ro?,'c/a*.] A smali kind of bm’onche, or a 
■ four-wheeled ojicn carriage with hea»{. 

, Bar-post (bjirijibst), n. <nie of iIue posts 
; driven into the ground to form the sides of 
I a {ield gate. 

Bar-puuap (baripump), n. Same aa Bare- 
pump. 

Barqmiltiiie (bhrk'an-tin), n. [From 
barque, the word beitsg formed on the 
model of brigantine, See BAiiqUE.] A 
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name applied to a three-masted vessel j 
sqiiare-rig:ged in the foremast and fore-and- j 
aft rigged in the main and mizzen masts. | 
Barqnantines differ from three-masted i 
schooners in having a brig’s foremast, and I 
are generally rather long in proportion to 
their other dimensions. Spelled also Bar- 
(juentine, Baricentine, Barkantine. 

Barque (bark), n. [Fr. l)arquc, Sp. Pg. It. 
and L.L. harcco, a barque, perhaps through 
a dim. form barica, from dr. baris, a skiff, 
though Littrd derives it from the Celtic; 
G-ael. bare, Armor. barJc, a boat, a skiff. 
The D. bark; G-. barke, are probably bor- 
rowed from the French. See Barge. ] 
1. Naut a three-masted vessel with only 
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fore-and-aft sails on the mizzen-mast, the I 
other two masts being square-rigged.— j 
2. A sailing vessel of any kind, especially i 
one of small size. ‘An armed &argwe.' Gold- ' 
smith. 

Barra-hoat (barira-bot), n. [Island of 
Barra.] A vessel of the Western Isles of 
Scotland, carrying ten or twelve men, ex- 
tremely sharp fore and aft, having no floor, 
but with sides rising straight from the keel, 
so that a cross section would represent the 
letter V. These vessels are swift and safe, 
being light and buoyant. 

Barracan (bar'a-kan), n. [It. baracane, Sp. 
barragan, from Ar. barraktln, said by Sousa 
to be from Per. harak, a stuff made of 
camel’s hair. ] A thick strong stuff made in 
Persia and Armenia of camel's hair. The 
name has also been applied to fabrics made 
of other materials, as wool, flax, and cotton. 
Called also Barragon. 

Barrack (bar'ak), n. [Fr. baraque, It. bar- 
aeea, Sp. barraca, a soldier’s hut, from L.L. 
harra, a bar ; comp. Gael, barrack, branches 
of trees; 0, Gael, and Ir. barrachad, a hut or 
booth, w'hich are from same root. ] 1. A hut or 
house for soldiers, especially in garrison; the 
permanent buildings in which both officers 
and men are lodged in fortified towns or 
other places. 

He (Bi.shop Hall) lived to see his cathedral converted 
into a barrack and his palace into an alehouse. 

War (on, 

2, A lai’ge building, or a collection of huts 
or cabins, especially within a common in- 
closure, in which large numbers of men are 
lodged. 

Most of the quarrymen are Bretons, and live in 
wooden barracks. A7tsted, 

[In both senses generally in the plural.] 
Barrack-master (bar'ak-mas-t^r), The 
officer who superintends the barracks of 
z<:Mi%x%.~Bivrrack-master general, an officer 
who superintends the construction and re- 
pairs of barracks, and adapts the accommo- 
dation to the requirements. 

Barraclade (bar'a-klad), n. [D. baar, bare, 
and /deed, cloth.] A home-made woollen 
blanket without nap. [J?" e w York. ] 
Barracooii(bar-a-kbnO, n. [From Sp. Pg. 
barraca, a soldier’s hut. See Barrack.] A 
negro-barrack; a slave depot; a bazaar 
where men of the African races are sold. 
Barracoons used to exist at various points 
of the west coast of Africa, also in Culm, 
Brazil, &c. African barracoons were com- 
posed of large but low-roofed wooden sheds, 
m which the human article was stored. 
Some had defensive works, to resist the 
attacks of the British forces engaged in the 
slave-trade preventive service. 

ISarracuda (bar-a-kiYda), n. [Native name.] 
A species of percoid fish {S'phyrmna Barro- 
eitda), averaging 10 feet in length, found in 
the seas about the Bahamas and W est Indies. 
The colour is deep brown, and the fish is very 
voracious. The flesh is disagreeable, and 
sometimes poisonous. 

Barrad, Barraid (barirad, Imrirad), n. [Cel- 
tic form of barret See BiRETTA. ] A coni- 


cal cap of very ancient origin, worn by the 
Irish down till as late as the seventeenth 
century. 

Barrage (ba-rfizh), n, [Fr.] In engi^i. an 
artificial obstruction placed in a water- 
course in order to obtain increased depth 
for navigation, irrigation, or other purposes; 
a dam; an embankment. 

Barragon (bar-a-gon’), n. Same as Barra- 
can. 

Formerly in, the dead months they availed them- 
selves gi-eatly by spinning wool for making barra- 
Spoils, a genteel corded stuff much in vogue at that 
time for summer wear. Gilbert White. 

Barranca (bar-ranka), n. The Spanish 
name for a deep gully or ravine with ver- 
tical sides, such as are made by heavy rains 
or floods : commonly used in America. 
Barras (baT'as), n. [Fr.] The resin obtained 
from Pinus tnaritima; galipot. 

Barrator (baria-tor), n. [O.Fr. barateur, a 
cheater, harat, barate, deceit. See BAR- 
TER.] 1. One who frequently excites suits 
at law; a common mover and maintainer 
of suits and controversies; an encourager 
of litigation. 

Will it not reflect as much on thy character, Nic, 
to turn barrator in tliy old days, a stirrer up of 
quarrels amongst thy neighbours. Arbuthftot. 

2. Tlie master or one of the crew of a ship 
who commits any fraud in the management 
of the ship or cargo, by which the owner, 
freighters, or in.surers are in j ured. See Bar- 
ratry, 2.-3. In Scots law, a. judge wdio 
takes a bribe.— 4. In old Scots law, a clergy- 
man who went abroad to purchase a benefice 
from the see of Rome. Written also Bar- 
retor. 

Barratrous (baria-trus), a. Characterized 
by or tainted with barratry. 

Barratrously (baria-trus-li), adv. In a bar- 
ratrous manner. 

Barratry (bar'a-tri), n. [See Barrator.] 

1. In laio, the practice of exciting and en- 
couraging lawsuits and quarrels. 

’Tis arrant barratry that bears ! 

Point-blank an action ’gainst our laws. Hndibras. * 

2. In com. any species of cheating or fraud 
in a shipmaster or mariner, by which the 
owners, freighters, or insurers are injured ; 
as, by running away with the ship, sinking 

, or deserting her, by wilful deviation, or by 
embezzling the cargo.— 3. In Scots laio, the 
crime of a judge who is induced by .a bribe 
to pronounce a judgment.— 4. In old Scots 
cedes, law, the offence of exporting money 
out of Scotland to purchase benefices at 
Rome. Written also Barretry. 

Barrel (bar'el), n. [O.Fr. bareil, Fr. baril, 
from Celt. : W. baril, Gael, barail, a barrel. 
The root is seen in W. bar, the branch of a 
tree, a bar. (See Bar.) Comp. Fr, barique, a 
wooden vessel made of bars or staves.] 1, A 
wooden vessel of more length than breadth, 
round and bulging in the middle, made of 
staves and heading, and bound with hoops; 
a cask.— 2. The quantity which a barrel con- 
tains.— 3. Anything hollow and long; a tube; 
a cylinder; as, the barrel of a gun.— 4. The 
cylindrical case in a watch, within which the 
mainspring is coiled, and round which is 
wound the chain.— 5. The cylinder studded 
with pins which in the barrel-organ opens 
the key- valves, and in the musical box sets 
in vibration the teeth of the steel comb by 
which the sound is produced.— 6. The trunk 
of a quadruped as contradistinguished from 
the extremities; generally applied to the 
trunk of a horse. 'A close rib])ed-up bar- 
rel.’ 0. W. Holmes.— Barrel of the ear, in 
aiiat. a cavity of the ear, 4 or 5 lines deep 
and 5 or 6 wide, situated within the mem- 
brane of the tympanum, by which it is sepa- 
rated from the external passage or meatus. 
]yiore commonly called the Cavity of the 
Tympanum.— Bairel of a boiler, the cylin- 
drical part of a boiler containing the flues. 
Barrel (bariel), v.t. pret. & pp, ban'elled; 
ppr. barrelling. To put in a barrel ; as, to 
barrel beef, pork, or fish. 

Barrel-bellied (bar'el-bel-lid), a. [See 
Belly.] Having a round and protuberant 
or barrel-shaped belly. 

Barrel-bulk (bariel-bulk), n. Naut a mea- 
sure of capacity for freight, equal to 5 cubic 
feet. Eight barrel-bulk, or 40 cubic feet, 
equal 1 ton measurement. 

Barrel-curb (bai’^el-kerb), n. An open cy- 
linder, 3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet in length, 
formed of strips of wood nailed round hori- 
zontal ribs of elm, used as a mould in well- 
sinking to keep the well cylindrical. 
Barrel-filler (bariel-fil-fir), n. An apparatus 
j for filling barrels provided with an automa- 


tic arrangement, generally in the nature of 
a float, for cutting off the supply of liquid 
in time to prevent overflow. 

Barrelled (barield), a. Having a barrel: 
used generally in composition; as, a doufole- 
barrelUd gun. 

Barrel-loom (bariel-lom), n. A Jacquard 
loom. See Jacquard. 

Barrel-organ (bar'el-or-gan), n. An organ 
in which a wooden cylinder or barrel fur- 
nished with pegs or staples, when turned 
round, opens a series of valves to admit a 
current of air to a set of pipes, producing a 
tune either in melody or harmony. In an- 
other form of the instrument wires like 
those of the piano are acted on instead of 
pipes. Barrel-organs are generally portable, 
and mostly used by street-musicians. 
Barrel-pen (bariel-pen), n. A pen with a 
split cylindrical shank adapting it to slip 
upon a round holder. 

Barrel-screw ( bar^el-skro ), n. A powerful 
apparatus consisting of two large poppets, 
or male screws, moved by levers inserted 
into their heads upon a bank of plank, with 
a female screw at each end ; of great use in 
starting a launch. Called also Bed-screw. 
Barren (barien), a. [O.E. barrein, barain, 
barraigne, &c. ; from O.Fr. baraigne, bre- 
haine, hrehaigne, sterile, possibly from Ar- 
mor. brec’Jian, sterile. Diez refers the 0. Fr. 
to bar, a man (see Baron), and cites as il- 
lustrative and confirmatory Sp. mackorra, 
a barren woman, from macho, a male,] 

1. Incapable of producing its kind; not pro- 
lific: applied to animals and vegetables. 
‘The barren fig-tree.’ Hooker. 

There shall not be male or female barrett among' 
you. Deut. vii, 14. 

2. Unproductive; unfruitful; sterile. ‘Bar- 
ren mountain tracks.’ Macaulay.— Z. Mg. 
not producing or leading to anything; uii- 
suggestive ; uninstrnctive ; as, a barren 
treatise. 

Some schemes will appear barren of hints and 
matter, but prove to be fruitful. Swift, 

4.t Not affected; dull; stupid. ‘Barren 
spectators.’ Shak.— Barren Jioioers, in hot. 
flowers which either bear stamens without 
a pistil, or tvhich have neither stamens nor 
pistil. 

Barren (barien), n. 1 . In the Western States 
of America, a tract of slightly elevated land, 
partly prairie and partly covered by small 
trees, not necessarily barren as the name 
imports.— 2, Any unproductive tract of land; 
as, the pine barrens of South Carolina. 
Barrenly (barien-li), adv. Unfruitfully. 
Barrenness (bar'en-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being barren : (a) incapability of 
producing its kind ; want of the power of 
conception. 

I prayed for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach. Miltoft, 

(&) Want of fertility; total or partial steril- 
ity; infertility; as, the barrenness of the 
land, (c) Want of the power of producing 
anything \ want of instructiveness, siigges- 
tiveness, interest, or the like ; want of mat- 
ter. of invention.’ JDryden. 

The bar}’en7iess of his fellow students forced him 
generally into other company at his hours of enter- 
tainment. Johnson, 

id) Defect of emotion, sensibility, or fer- 
vency. 

The greatest saints sometimes are fervent, and 
sometimes feel a barreftjtess of devotion. 

fer. Taylor, 

Barren-spirited (bar'en-spiTit-ed), a, Cf 
a poor or mean spirit. Shak. 

Barrenwort (barien-Av^rt), n. The common 
name for Epiinetlium, a genus of Ioav herba- 
ceous plants, nat. order Berberidaeete, hav- 
ing creeping roots and many stalks, each of 
Avhich have three flowers. The only Euro- 
pean species is E. aVpinum. Species occur 
also in Central Asia, Japan, and America. 
Barret, Barret-cap (bar'et, bariet-kap), n. 
[Fr. barrette. See BiRETTA.] 1. In R. Oath. 
Ck. the cap of a church dignitary. See BiR- 
ETTA.~2. A sort of ancient military cap) or 
head-piece. Sir W. Scott. 

Barretor (bar'et-oi*), n. See Barrator.. 
Barretry (bariet-ri), n. See Barratry. 
Barricade (ba-ri-kadO, n. [Fr. barricade, 
ivombarre, a bar. See Bar.] 1. A fortifica- 
tion made in haste of trees, earth, paving- 
stones, palisades, waggons, or anything tliat 
Avill ol3strnct the progress of an enemy or 
serve for defence or security against his shot. 
2. A strong Avoo'den fence erected around or 
along any space to be kept clear, as along 
the sides of a street on the occasion of a pro- 
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cession to koc]) liack tlie/n'(.)w(l— r>. Any bar 
or obstruction; that •which dcfoiids. 

There must he siicli a harricadc as -would greatly 
annoy or absolutely stop the currents of the atmo- 
sphere. Derhant. 

4, In naml arch, a stron;? wooden rail, sup- 
ported by stanchions, extending across the 
foremost part of the quarter-deck, in ships 
of -war, and iilied with ropes, mats, pieces of 
old cable, and full hammocks, to prevent the 
elfect of small shot in time of action. 
Barricade (ihir-i-kaao, v.t. pret. & pp, bar~ 
rimded; ppr. hHrricadmg. 1. 'ro stop tip a 
passage; to obsti'uct. ' And the mixed hurry 
barricades the street.’ To fortify 

with any slight work that prevents the 
approadi of an enemy. 

Barricader (bar-l-kad'^r), n. One who 
ereefc.s Itari-icades ; specificjilly, a seditious 
rioter who erects )>arricades in the streets 
against government. 

Barricade (bar-i-ka'dO), n. and v. The same 
as Barricade. 

Barrier (barl-6r), n. [Fr. barri'ere, a barrier, 
from barre, a bar. See Bar,] T. In fort an 
ol)staele, such a.s a palisade or stockade, to 
prevent entrance into a fortified place.— 
2. pi A railing or fence of some kind sur- 
rounding tlie place where manly sports or 
exercised such as tilting, were carried on. 
Hence— 3. t The sports tliernselves. 

The young Earl of Essex and others among them 
entertained lier majesty with tiltings and tourneys, 
barriers, mock fights, and such like arts, Oldys. 

4. Any obstruction; anything which hinders 
approach attack, or progress; anything 
standing in the way; ano])stacle; as, tobuihl 
a wall as a barrier against trespassers; con- 
stitutional barriers. ‘ Constantly strength- 
ening the barriers opposed to our passions.’ 
Bp. Porteous. ‘ A harrier to defend us from 
popery,’ Bp. Burnet— o. A fortress or for- 
tified town on the frontier of a country. 
[Bare.] 

The ^queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having 
possession of tlie 'barrier and the revenues thereof 
before a peace. Swift. 

6. A limit or boundary of any kind; a line 
of separation. 

’Twixt that (iustinct) and reason what a nice barrier t 
Pope. 

—Barrier Act, the name given to an act 
passed hy thcGeneral Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 10D7, by wliicli it is provided 
that no change can be made on tlie laws of 
the church without first lieing submitted to 
all the presbyteries for their judgment, and 
having received the approval of at least a 
majority of them. The Barrier Act is held 
both by the Established and the Free Church 
as of high importance, and analogous regula- 
tions have been adopted by other Presbyte- 
rian churches. —Burner reef a form of coral 
reef rising from great tkqiths in the Indian 
and I’acific Oceans to the level of low tide, 
encircling islands like a barrier, or running 
parallel to continents, with a smooth navig- 
able lagoon cluiimel inside. On the north- 
east of Australia there is a chain of such reefs 
1250 miles long and 10 to 90 miles broad, 
called the Great Barrier Reef. The barrier 
reef is formed on a sinking sea-bottom. 
Baralgudo (bar-re-gokl6), «. [Sp, and Pg., 
Oig-bellied. ] The Brazilian name for several 
monkeys of the genu.s Lagothrix. They are 
the largest of South American monkeys, one 
measuring 53 inches in length, of wliich the 
tail constituted 20. 

Barring (bar'ing), part used as prep. 
Excepting; as, barring accidents, I 
shall be there. ‘ Little writing-desks, 
constructed after the fashion of those 


Barring- 

sion from a place by means of locks or 
bars; specifically, the act of excluding a 
schoolmaster from school by barricad- 
ing the doors and windows ; a boyish 
sport at Cluistmas, now nearly obsolete. 
Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 
No graver than a schoolboys’ barrin^^-out. 

Tennvsott. 

Barringtonia (bar-ing-ton'i-a). n. 
[From the Hon. Baines Ikirriagton, an 
English antiipuiry.] The type genus 
of the Barriiigtoniaceab consi.stihg of 
trees sometimes of large dimensfons, 
with alternate, opposite or whorled 
leaves, often of large size; flowers 
in spikes or racemes, generally large and 
handsome, anil in colour pink, scarlet, or 
wliite; found chietiy in India, the Malayan 
Peninsula, and the islands of the Pacific 


Ocean. B. acutangida, an Indian specie.s, 
yields good timber; B. speciosa, one of thi; 
handsomest of the genus, yields 3aiiii»-oil 
from its seeds; the seeds, bark, ami roots 
of B. race^nosa yield drugs used by Hindu 
Xiractitioixers. 

Barringtoniacese (l)ar'mg-ton-i-a"Ke-e), n. 
pi. A sub-order of trees and shrubs, nat. 
order Myrtacere, natives of the troiiics, and 
generally producing very beautiful tiovvui’s. 
The stamens are numerous and very con- 
spicuous, the fruit one-celled and pul]>y. 
The genus Barringtonia, including the beau- 
tiful i>. speciom of the IMoluccas, Giisttivhi, 
Careya, and a few other genera, bcdmig to 
it. Children are said to become yellow for 
a few days after eating the fruit of the Gus- 
tavia speciosa, an American s]>ecies, 

Barris (bar'is), n. A name given t>n the 
Guinea coast to the cliimpanzee, and also 
to the mandrill. 

Barrister (l)arls-ter), n. (From bar.] A 
counsellor or advocate learned iu the law, 
admitted to plead at the bar hi protection 
and defence of clients: it is a term m<»re 
especially inscd in England and Ireland, Use 
corresponding term in Scotland being adre- 
cate, iu the Pnited States comisellor-af-lav'. 
Banisters alone arc admitted to plead in 
the suiierior courts. They must previously 
have belonged to one of the intis of court. 
They are divided into utter or outer bar- 
risters, the junior counsel, who plead with- 
out the bar, and queen's (or king's) counsel, 
of a higher rank. See COUNSEL. 

Bar-room (barTom), 71. A rotms in a public- 
house, hotel, restaurant, or the like, con- 
taining a )jar or counter where refreshments 
are served out. 

Barrow O^Rr'o), n. [A, Sax. bcreice, a l>arrow, 
from beran, E. to hear, to carry; comp. bier. 
As to the termination comp, arrow.] L X 
light small carriage, moved or carried by 
hand. A hand-barrow is a frame covered 
in the middle with board-s, and liorne by 
and between two men; a wheel-harrnw, a 
frame with a box, sujtported by one wheel, 
and rolled by a single man.— 2. A wicker 
case, in salt works, where tlie salt is put to 
drain. 

Barrow t (lour'd), n. [A. Sax. benr<h bearh, 
1). barg, Icel. bbrgr, G. barg, larch, a pig; 
cognate vvith L. verres, a boar-pig, Skr. 
va'rdha, a hog.] A hog; specifically, a muU; 
hog castrated. 

I say * gentle ’ though this barro7v grunt at the ytori \. 

Miiion. 

Barrow (bar'd), n. [A. Sax. bearv, hea reive, 
a grove.] In the names of jjlnco.s, a wood 
or grove; as, Barrow-in-Fiiniosa, Barrow- 
field. 

Barrow (bar'd), n. [A. Sax. heorg, heorlf, 
berg, a hill or hillock, a barrow or funeral 
mound; Ban. Sw. G. berg, a hill; Icel. berg, 
bjarg, a rock, a precipice; allied to burgh.] 
1, A sepulchral mound of great antiquity 


"r 



Twin Barrow. 

formed of earth or stones, found in Britain | 
and other districts of Europe, in N’orth i 
America and Asia. Barnnvs are distin- 
guished, according to their peculiarities of 


fiirm and consfmoiion, into long borrows, 
huU'l^ btfi, emu’, hi'itad,p\e, in lie- njoi'r 
ancioiil’ l.'aiTi^ws the budif.T an* tAund iyjog 
exit nded <tn the 'iround, and the impie. 
inents iiiul weuitons feiind in tlnju art.* of 
stone ttr b<»iio. In b.'irj’ows of 1at<-r<}at<' the 
implements are bronze, and sonalim^-B. 
thuua'h rarely, of iron, uldU* the renanns 
are ueiierally ine!o.-ed in :i .-tom eb-t uml 
doublt.'d n]>. Wiii-rti lijt* liody wa:i Jnirneo 

the a.du'S were deposited in :t ri-,{.or, a,t a 
later epoch, in a, clay urn. liarrow-ijurial 
i:i sniq)n.--ed lo havi* la. l-'ii id] .h* 
eentury. In Ihi'daml Bor^iq arc 

flu: eonnti(‘S in v, In'oli barrov, mo i alMcmd. 
Stom* 1):lrr^\^ .s in Scudanti are eadr'l eo/bvo’. 

2. A heap of altal orr!dd>i.;h re 3 iio^«•(i from 
a mine. 

Ban‘’0W-punip(1c-a*'dq)t!n3].},a. A i-on.blned 

suction and foi’ee i>uinp inount<'d oti a tuu- 
win*clt’d barnov, a'lid ad.apted for aviieub 
tnrai and lire- engine purpo.,<vi //. 

Kvighf. 

Barrnlet (JiiiTid-et), n. In her. the fouj'lb 
part of the h:ir, or the one half of the rlost-t. 
Barruly (.baTol-i). a. in hi f. ;i b riu u.-v-d 
when the’.^hieid b dividi d l.arv.ay-, tlnsi, i.-, 
acim.ss from side b? side into .lovoral parbr 
Barry (iaiTij, a. in her. a term u.-a-d when 
the cHcutclieon is divided 
barways, that is, io'ro.vs 
from .'^ide to :dde into an 
even number of parti- 
tions, coii.d.'.tiijg of twn 
or more tinctures in- 
tercli an geal >l.v d i a}‘« -‘Bed, 
termed harry of sixgdght, 
o}' tf II p'kees, it .'Ijcjiig 
alwayc ncf.'r,?wiury to spe- 
Eurry of ms, cify the numla.*r. -Bffrnj- . v 
hemiij is wlieii the Hum 
ruii from dexter-ddef to xijiirlef base, A:c., 
intercharnrcably varyiiig tla ir tinenue^.-, 
Barry-pUg is umdia-r ]»articniiir nsunaer of 
dividing the field into .-rix or more pieces. 

Bars© Giitivu a. |A.S». 
hmrs, hears, ib 

perch, f A 
provincial name for the 
conmicui |;M;!,rel'i. • 
Bars-geisiel^ 

i*ih u. pi. |J'’rolJi E, hiifX 
ami h. gt nieili, t ivins, | In'' 
her. tavo or more liai'H«r\' 
hamilets on an eHriitdi- 
liar.-ficiia,*!, t'fui placed purulltd to 
etic-'h otlicT.. 

Bar-shear (Ifar'shCrp a. X !ii:tehine for 
{‘Uttina mda'i bars, it cf.n.d.sts ui u very 
strong fraiun iitivinu a h.ved hover bljof*; 
and a vertically i‘eeiprorutin»' upper bhuic, 
bctwceinvhich the bar i" cut. K. iL Ktoykt. 
Bar-Shoe (bfiFsinb), «. A kind of IioVmp 
shoo, haviu'j; a bar acro.s-i iht- u-fial opening 
:it the hed to iJi’utect a tender frog from 
injury. 

Bar -shot (bhr'shot), n. Ibmblc - headed 
.sh<»t, ufinsisting uf a 'nur, with si half 
ball or round 
head at each 
end, u.s(?d fur 
de.st raying tlie 
masts and rig- 
ging in iiavul 
combat. 

Barter (barter), r.i [o.K. hiutraa, bar- 
gain, to higgle; G.Fr. barebr, ha rater, to 
dicat, to truck, c.xchunge; <», Fr, kirathar-' 
ate, deceit, exdmngt, barter; Ft. hn- 
rnttn, deceit, barter, harnftari., to bsir- 
ter, to decuve; origin doubtful.] I'o 
trafiic or trade by exchanging mn* com- 
moih'ty for another, iiidi.-tinetiou from 
a sale and purdinsc, in inch niotrgv U 
paid f<*r the wumuoditie.H tran.'dcnvd. 
Barter (bar'teid, r.f, 'I'o glvt,* Oim tluug 
fur another; oftrii followed by away; 
as, ho bartered away his honoia' ibr 
pi. ace. 

Mjnt; eyes like wintry ^trecuns rt’erflow, 

What wretch with me would barter woe? 

He also bartered mvay pUuJw . . . for tints. 

■ Amke. 

Barter (bitr'Wtr), *». l. Tin? act nf ex- 
changing; Hpecifieally, the act or prac- 
tice of tratiicking !»y exdnmge of com- 
modities. 

AU govenijiK-iic, indeed every hiijieui isenefit 
and «nj(iynj,.-isr. every \ irtue, .mb >e,vry p'rmknt 
act, ib fuimded on .uid (inter. 

■ ' purM,. • 

2. The thing given In ext*harigi^ — 3. .in ni’ith- 
metical rule by wbkdi the vahifs of difiercut 
goods arc emupared,— .Syn, Exchange, deal- 
ing, trafilc, truck, interdmnge. 


Qh— 

Ibir.'.liot 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Se, abwne; y, Se. fey. 
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Barterer (bar'ter-er), n. One who barters 
or traffics by exchauginj? commodities. 
Barteryt (i^ar'ter-i), n. Exchange of com- 
modities in trade; barter. 

It is a received opinion that, in most ancient atfes, 
there was only bartery or e.xchanye of commodities 
amongst most nations. Camden. 

Bartll (biirth), n. [A form of berth. ] A warm 
inclosed place of shelter for .young cattle, 
as calves, laml)S, etc. [Provincial.] 
Bartholomew-tide (biir-thoio-mii-tld), n. 
The season near St. Bartholomew’s Day 
(24th August). ‘Like flies at Bartholomew- 
tide, bliiicl,’ Shale. 

Bartizan (barTi- 
zan), iL [Of same 
origin as Sc. and 

0. E. brattice, a 
fence of Ijoards. 

See Brattice.] In 
arch, a small over- 
hanging turret, 
pierced with one 
or more aitertures 
(called baliatra- 
rla) for an archer, 
projecting gener- 
ally fi-om the 
angles on the top 
of a tower, or 
from the pa,rapet 
or other parts of 
a building. See 
Balistiiaiua, 3. 

Bartont (bar'ton), 
n. [A. Sax. bere- 
t^n, liarley-town.J 

1. The domain 
lands of a manor. 

2. The manor it- 
self. —3. The out-houses and yards attached 
to a mansion. Southey. 

Bartram (bai‘'trani), n, [L. py rethrum, from 
Or. 'pyr, fire.] A plant, pellitory, 

Bartsia (liart'si-a), n. [After John Bartsch, 
M.D., a friend of Liimreiis.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Scrophulariacece, “contain- 
ing about thirty species, which are parasitic 
on the roots of other plants. Three species 
are natives of Britain, B. Odontites being a 
common weed by w'aysides and in corn- 
fields. 

Baru (ba-roO, n. [l^Ialay nfime.] A fine 
W'oolly substance, used for caulking ships, 
stuffing cushions, d'c., found at the base of 
the leaves of the Saguerns saccharifer, a 
sago-palm of the East Indies. 

Barwin (luir'win), n. The Irish name for 
the common sea-bream (Paf/cZZuif centrodon- 
tus), 

Barwood (lJdi’''vud), n. A red dye-wood 
brought from Africa, produced by a legu- 
minous plant, Baphia nitida. See Caji- 
■U'OOP. 

Baryosma (bar-i-os'ma), n. See Barosma. 
Barystrontianite (bar-i-stron'shi-an-it), n. 
[Gr. barys, heavy, and 'E.strontian.] A min- 
eral, called also Stromnite, from Stromness, 
in Orkney. It is a variety of strontianite, 
being a mechanical mixture of carbonate of 
strontia, sulphate of baryta, and a little lime. 
Barsrta (ba-ri'ta) ?i. [Gr. harys, heavy, 
barytes, waught ] (BaO.) Oxide of barium, 
called also heavy earth, from its hohig the 
heaviest of the earths, its specific gravity 
being 4’7. It is generally found in combi- 
nation with sulphuric and carbonic acids, 
forming sulphate and carbonate of baryta, 
the former of which is called heavy-spar. 
Baryta is a gray powder, has a sharp caustic 
alkaline taste, and a strong affinity for 
w'atcr, and fornivS a hydrate with that ele- 
ment. It forms white salts with the acids, 
all of which are poisonous, except the sui- 
plxate. 1 t.s atiueous solution is an excellent 
te.st of the 3>rescnce of carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere, or in other gaseous mixtures, 
and its soluble salts are excellent tests of 
the presence of snli>lmric acid. 

Barytes (ba-ri'tez), a. [Gr.] A name used 
by chemists (a) as another name for Baryta 
(wdiich see); (h) to denote the native sul- 
phate of baryta, popularly called Heavy- 
spar (Ba S 0.i). See He AY Y-SPAR. 

Barytic (Ixa-riTik), a. Pertaining to, formed 
of, or containing baryta. 

Barytocalcite (ba-rTtu-kaT'sit), n. [Baryta 
and calclte. See Calx,] A mineral consist- 
ing of a mixture of carlxonate of lime with 
carbonate of baryta, of a dark or light gray 
colour, of various forms. 

Barytone, Baryton () )ar'i-t6n), a. [Gr. bangs, 
heavy, and tonos, tone.] 1. Ranging between 
tenor and bass; as, a barytone voice. See 


ch, chniw, Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, 370; 3, job; 


the noun.— 2. In Greeic gram, having no ac- 
cent marked on the last syllable, the grave 
being understood. 

Barytone, Baryton (bar'i-ton), 71. 1 . In 
'music, (a) a male voice, the compass of which 
partakes of the common bass and the tenor, 
but which does not descend so low as the 
one, nor rise as high as the other. Its range 
is from the lower G of the bass clef to the 
lower E of the treble. Frequently applied 
to the person possessing a voice of this qua- 
lity; as, Signor S. is a great barytone. (6) A 
musical instrument, similar to the viol-de- 
gamba, now entirely disused.— 2. In Greek 
gram, a final syllable with no accent, the 
grave being understood. 

Basal (bas'al), a. Pertaining to the base; 
constituting the base. — i?asaZ plane, in 
crystal, a plane parallel to the lateral or 
horizontal axes.— JSasaZ cleavage, in crystal. 
cleavage in the direction of a basal plane,— 
Basal valve, that valve in bivalves by which 
they adhere to other substances. 

Basalt (ba-saltO, n. [L. and Gr. basaltes, of 
unknown origin.] A well-known igneous 
rock occurring in the ancient trap and the 
recent volcanic series, but most abundantly 
in the former. It is a fine-grained heavy 
crystalline rock, consisting of Labrador fel- 
spar, augite, magnetic iron, and sometimes 
contains a little olivine. Anamesite is a 
coarser, and dolerite the coarsest form of 
rocks of this composition. Melaphyre be- 
longs to the same series. Basalt is amor- 
phous, columnar, tabular, or globular. The 
columnar form is straight or curved, perpen- 
dicular or inclined, sometimes nearly hori- 
zontal; the diameter of the columns from 3 
to IS inches, sometimes with transverse semi- 
spherical joints, in which the convex part of 
one is inserted in the concavity of another; 
and the hei ght from 5 feet to 150. The forms 
of the columns generally are pentagonal, 
hexagonal, or octagonal. When decomposed 
it is found also in round masses, either 
spherical or compressed and lenticular. 
These rounded masses are sonxetimes com- 
posed of concentric layers, with a nucleus, 
and sometimes of 
prisms radiating from 
a centre. Fingal’s Cave, 
in the island of Statfa, 
furnishes a remarkable 
instance of basaltic co- 
lumns. The pillars of 
the Giant's Causeway, 

Ireland, composed of 
this stone, and exposed 
to the roughest sea for 
ages, have their angles 
as perfect as those at 
a distance from the 
waves. Samson's I’ibs 
near Edinbui’gh also 
consist of basalt. 

Basaltic (ba-salt'ik), a. 
salt; formed of or containing basalt. 
Basaltiform (ba-salt'i-form), a. In the form 
of basalt; columnar. 

Basaltine (ba-.salt'iii), 71. 1 . Basaltic horn- 
blende; a vai'ioty of common hornblende, so 
called from its being often found in basalt, 
as it is also in lavas and volcanic scoriae. It 
is generally in distinct crystals, and its 
colour is a pure black, or black slightly 
tinged with green. It is more foliated than 
the other varieties, and has been mistaken 
for mica,— •2. A column of basalt. Kirwan. 
Basalting (ba-s^ltfing), n. A process for 
utilizing the scoriae of blast-furnaces for 
making paring and building material. B. 
E. K7iight. 

Basan, Basane (bas'an, ba-*’an'), 71. [Fr. 
basane.l A tanned sheep’s skin. Called 
also Basil 

Basauite (baz'an-it), n. [Gr. basamos, the 
touch-stone.] Lydian stone or touch-stone, 
a variety of schistose horn-stone. See Touch- 
stone. 

Bas-bleu (bli-ble), n. [Fr., a translation of 
the English.] A blue-stocking. 

Bascinet (bas'i-net), n. [O.Fr. bassinet, ba- 
cinet, dim. of basdn, baein, a helmet in the 
form of a basin.] A light helmet, originally 
without a vizor, and in this fonn worn by 
infantry in the reigns of Edward II. and 
HI. Knights in battle or in the lists wore 
a heaume or helm over the unvisored basci- 
net, but the great weight and inconvenience 
of this ponderous head-piece led to its gra- 
dual disuse, and from the reign of Richard II. 
the use of the visored bascinet became more 
and more general, the heaume being scarcely 
ever worn but in the tilt-yard. In the four- 
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teenth and fifteenth centimes a neck-piece 
of cliain mail, called caixiail (w'liich see), was 
worn attached to tlie bascinet as a defence 



for the sides of the face, thi’oat, and chest. 
Written also Basinet, Basenet, Basnet. 
Bascule (bas'kul), n. [Fr,] An arrange- 
ment in bridges by which one portion bal- 
ances another. —Bascule bridge, a kind of 
drawbridge in which the lioor or roadway 
is so counterbalanced that it may be raised 
in whole or in halves to a vertical position 
when not in use. 

Base (has), a. [Fr. has, low, It. basso, low, 
shallow, from L.L. Sass'iis, low, short, tliick, 
a word regarded by some as connected with 
Gr. bass07i, compar. of bathys, deep, by 
others with Ir, bass, W. bas. Armor, haz, 
shallow,] l.t Low in place or position. 

By that same hole an entrance, dark and base. 

Spemser: ■ 

2, Of little or no value ; coarse in quality; 
worthless. 

The harvest white plumb is a base plumb. Bacon. 
IS’ow used in this sense only in speaking of 
metals, and specifically of those metals 
which easily oxidize or rust, as opposed to 
noble. ‘ Gold without any alloy or baser 
metal.’ U^atts. ‘Gold, silver, and base lead.’ 
Shak. Hence— 3. Fraudulexitly debased in 
value; spurious; false; as, base coin. — 4.t Of 
or pertaining to humble birth and station; 
of mean account; witliout rank, dignity, or 
estimation among men; humble; lowly. 

‘ Peasants and baser people.’ Spenser. 
*Born to base humility.’ Spenser. — 5. Of 
mean spirit ; morally low' ; disingenuous ; 
illiberal; low; without dignity of sei^- 
timent: said of persons. ‘The base and 
abject multitude.’ Ju7iius. * Base is the 
slave who pays.’ Shak.—G. Showing or pro- 
ceeding from a mean spirit: said of things. 

‘ Him that uttered nothing base.’’ Tennyso7i. 

* The one base thing in the universe— to re- 
ceive favours and to render none.’ Emerson. 

7. t Of illegitimate birth; born out of wed- 
lock. ‘ Why bastard? wherefore Shale. 

8 . Deep; gi'ave: applied to sounds; as, the 
base sounds of a viol. See BASS. — 9. In law, 
not held by honourable tenure; as, a base 
estate, an estate held by services not hon- 
oui’able, nor in capite, or by villenage. Such 
a tenure is called base, or low', and? the 
tenant a base tenant. — 10. Kot classical or 
refined. ‘Base Latin.’ Fuller. —Base €0U7^t, 
any court not of record.— Base fee, a free- 
hold estate of inheritance having a qualifi- 
cation subjoined to it, which must be deter- 
mined whenever the qualification annexed 
to it comes to an end; a qualified fee: opposed 
to fee-simple, or entiz’e possession an<l pro- 
perty.— Base infeftme7it, in Scots laiv, a dis- 
position of lands by a vassal, to be held of 
himself.— Ba&’5 right, in Scots law, tlie right 
which a di spoil er or disposer of feudal pro- 
perty acquires when he dispones it to be 
held under himself and not under his 
superior. 

Base (has), n. [Fr. base, L. basis, a base, a 
pedestal, borrowed from Gr. basis, lit. a 
going, also a foot, a base or foundation, 
from baino, to go.] 1. The bottom of any- 
thing, considered as its support, or the part 
of a thing on which it stands or rests ; as, 
the base of a column; the base of a monii- 
i tain, ‘Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 
Tannyso7i. 

For want like thine—a bojr without a base— 

Ingulfs all gains I gatXier for the place. 

, Crabbe. • 

2. In arch, (a) that part of a column which is 
between the top of the pedestal and the 


w, xcig; wh, xuMg; zh, azure. — See Key. 



Bartizan, Micklegate Bar, 
York.— trn:, Balistraria. 



Basalt. 

Pertaining to ba- 
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Bottom of the shaft; when there is no pedes- 
tal the part hetweeii the bottom of the 
coliiimiandthc pavement. See cut Column. 
(&) The lower projecting part of the wall of i 
aroom. consisting of a plinth and its mould- ; 
ings.—S. Ill hot. and conch, the opposite ex- | 
treniity to the apex ; the point of attach- ■ 
ment; the part nearest the trunk or stem; 
as, the base of a leaf; the bane of a shell.— 

4. In chem. a term applied to those com- 
pound substances which unite with acids to 
form salts,— 5. In dentiairy, the setting for 
artilbaal teeth.— 0. In dyeiny, a su)).stance 
tiiat lias an atimity for both the cloth and 
the colouring matter; a mordant.— 7. In 
fort, the exterior side of the iiolygon, or 
that imaginary lino wliicli is drawn from 
the point or salient angle of one hastion to 
the i>oint of the next.— S.- In gaom. the line 
or surface forming tlnit part’of a figure on 
wliich it is supposed to stand ; the side op- 
posite to the apex. The base of a hyperbola 
or a parabola is a line formed by the com- 
mon intersection of the secant plane and 
the base of the cone.— i>. In her. the lower 
part of the shield, the charges on which are 
said to he in h(i,se.~-lQ. Milit (a) a tract of 
country protected liy fortilicatioms, or strong 
by natural advantages, from which the 
operations of an army proceed. 

Base, in military opeiMtions, is simply .i secure 
starting-point, or rather tract of country behind, in 
which an army is in comparative Scifety, and in which 
the stores and reserves of men for the force .are situ- 
ated. Sai. Jiev. 

<&) The rounded hinder portion of a gun. 
(c) The smallest kind of ordnance.-— 11. In 
music, same as Bass.—12. In surv. a base- 
line (which see). —13. In zool. that part or 
extremity of anything by which it is at- 
tached to another of higher value or signifi- 
cation, Dana.— 14:. The place from which 
racers or tiiters .staid; a starting-post, ‘To 
their appointed kojc they went,’ Dry den. 
15. An old game, played in various w'uys, in 
some of which it is still practised, and in 
all of which there are certain spacc.s marked 
out beyond which any player is liable to he 
touched with tlie hand, or struck with a 
hall by a player on the enemy’s side. Forms 
of this game are known under the names of 
Prisoners' Base, Ilonnders, and Base -ball, 
under which last name it has become the 
national game of America,— IG. One of the 
spaces marked off in the game of base or 
prisoners’ base. See previous definition.— 
To hid a base to challenge to a game of 
base, and hence, from the popularity of the 
game, to challenge to a trial of dexterity, 
skill, strength, and the like, or to a trial of 
any kind; to challenge generally. ‘ To hid 
the wind a base he now' prepares.' ShaJe. 

Wc will find comfort, money, nmn, .ind friends, 

Ere long ro ind the English king a dase, Mai-lo7ve. 

Baset (has), «. [From the adjective; comp. 
Fr. has, a stocking, from has, low', the stock- 
ings forming the lower part of the hose. 
See Base, a. ] 1. A covering for the leg, as 
a stocking or piece of armour. ‘ With gaunt- 
lets blue and bases wdiite.’ Jiiidihras, — 

2. pi. A plaited skirt, usually of rich mate- 
rial, often brocaded, appended to the doub- 
let and reaching to the knee; worn by 
knights on horseback in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and often imitated in the 
armour of the period. 

Or to describe races and g-imes, 

Or tilting furniture, imhiazon’d .shields. 

Impresses quaint, caparisons and .steeds, 

Bases and tinsel trappinjjs, gori^eous knights 

Atjoust and tournament. ‘ MUto)i. 

Hence— 3. A skirt of any kind; ti petticoat; 
an apron. ‘Bakers in their linen bases.’ , 
Marstrm.—4. The part of a horse’s housings : 
w'meh hung down, partly over the legs, and 
was generally richly ornamented. 

The bases and b.ardes of their horse were srrene 
sattyn. 

Base (has), in music, same as Bass. 

Baset (has), v.t. [In meaning 1 directly from 
Fr. haisser, to low'er; in the others from the 
adjective.] 1. To let down; to abase; to 
lower, ‘The great warrior . , . based his 
amisand ensigns of state.’ Holland.— 2. To 
reduce the value of by the admixture of 
meaner elements; to debase. ‘ Metals which 
we cannot Bacon. [Bare.] — 3. In , 

rmmic, to sing or play the base part of; j 
to accompany with the base. [Rare.] 
Base(bfis), v. t. pret. A pp. based; ppr. has- 
To lay the base or foundation of ; to ' 
place on a basis; to found. ‘A Latia-Eng- ■' 


lish dictionary, based on the w'orks of For- 
celliui and Freund.' Dr. IF. Smith. 
niands based on the foundation of right,’ 
Min. Rev, ‘Accurate definitions . . , based 
upon etymology.’ (fmrt Rev. 

Base-hall (bas''b!d), n. 1. A game in whic^U 
the players on one side stainl withiucertain 
marked-off spaces, usually four in nuiiilter, 
at the coimers of the playing-field, while 
those on the other side occupy the rest of 
the field. One of the latter jilays a ]>ali to 
one of the players on the other side, %vh(^ 
strikes it back with a bat into the field and 
then tries to reach the next station before 
being struck wdth tlio laill, all tiie olluu* 
players on the same side trying to reach the 
ne.xt station at the same time bc'fore Ijcing 
struck. This game has become the iiationai 
game in the United States, and is now 
played in accorilance with a somewhat ela- 
borate code of rules and regulations.— 
2. The ball with which this game is played. 

Base-born, (bus'born), a. Of base or low 
birth; born out of wedlock; of low f>r mean 
parentage; sxmrious. ‘Thy hase-born ciiild, 
thy balie of shame.' (Jay. ‘A base-born 
shepherd.’ Fanskaw. 

It is justly expected that they .should briug funh :i 
bnse-fioru issue of divinity. Xliitun, 

Base-bred (bas'bred), a. Of low oj- ba.se 
breeding; mean; of discreditable origin. ‘As 
little souls their base-bred fancie.s feed.’ J. 
Baillk. 

Ease-broom (]>asd)i'om), n, A name given 
to (xenistu, tinctoria, because it is employed 
as a base to preijare woollen clotlis fur re- 
ceiving Scarlet and other dyes. 

Base-bumittg (baa')tern-ing), a Burning 
at the bii^Q.—Base-hunving fa rnacc or 
one in which the fuel burns at the bottom, 
and is renewed from a self-acting hojjperor 
chamber above. 

Base-court (bfisfialrt), n. \Bnsc, low, in- 
ferior, and court.l 1, The court or yard at 
tlie back of a lionso, <.»ppo.sed to the clnuf 
court in front of a house; the farm-yard. — 
2. In laio, an inferior court, not of record, 
as a court-harou, court-leet, Ac. 

Basedt (bast), a. Wearing, or clothed in, 
a Ijuse or mantle. ‘ Based in lawny velvet.’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Baselard (bas'e-liird), n. An ornamental 
dagger worn in the fifteenth century. 8ee 
BASLAIU). 

Baseless (hfisdcs), a. Without a !>ase; hav- 
ing ru) foundation or support. ‘The base- 
less fabric of a ^■i.si^■)n.’ Shak. 

Base-line (l)as'lin), n. l. A line adopted as 
a base or bumdatioii from which future 
operations are carrieil on, or on which tlu.^y 
dei)end or rest; as, (a) in persp, the line; 
whieli limits a sketch on the sale of tiie 
sketcher, and is taken as the bottom lim? of 
the picture, (h) In sum a principal line 
measured with the greatest precision, on 
which a tri.angle or .series of triangles may 
])e constructed to determine other po.si- 
tions. (c) Mint, ii line, as of frontier, sea- 
coast, or forts, taken as the base of ojiern- 
tions of ail uinuj', that is, from winch 
operations advance, 8upplie.s of fiwd, am- 
munition, and men are sent to the front, 
and to which the army may retreat in case 
of disaster.— 2, A line traced round a can- 
non at the rear of the vent. 

Basella (ba-seria),n. [Native name. ] Ulim!)- 
ing nightshade from Malabar; a genus of 
plants belonging to the nat. order Bastl- 
lacete. Some of the species arc used for 
spinach in Paris and in the East. The lier- 
ries of B. rubra yield a purple dye u.sed in 
staining Indian calicoes. 

Basellacese (bas-el-lu'se-e), n. p?. A nat. 
order of monochlamydeoiis dicotyledonous 
herbs and shrubs. They are climbing xdnnts 
with fleshy leaves and small flowers. Th& 
stamens m'e perigynous, and the perianth 
double and coloured; mother respects they 
agree with Chenopodiacefc. 

Basely (bas'li), adv. 1. In a base manner; 
meanly; dishonourably. ‘Compiest basely 
bought.’ Dryden.—2. In a ]»ase or moali 
condition; illegitimately; in liastardy. ‘Two 
Mitylene brethren, basely born.’ KnoUes. 

Basement (bas'ment), n. In arch, the low- 
est story of a building, whether above or 
below the ground. Gioilt— Basement mem- 
bmne, in anat a delicate membrane found 
beneath the epidermis or epithelium on all 
the free surfaces of the body, both external 
and internal. It is also called the Prima ry 
Membrane. 

Basement-story (bas'ment-sto-ri), n. Same 
as Basement. 


Base-minded (bas'mtnd-ed), a. uf a low 
.spirit ur mind; mean. 

Base-moulding (!)us'niObMng''), n. In arrh. 
one <4 the jjrojortlit'j; muuiiiings plucc-d 
abuve the plinth uf a building ur culman. 

.-Ji.-. 








Baseili (brt^.n). p. mifL'a [.Ulif-.d ti> li fyr- 
baozu), tu a^it'shidi ; S‘-. '-snpifii'd 

with astuiiishmuiil, 5 ivitt-nded a.s vuUj as- 
tunislimcut ‘ With big luuk.-^ Lava \Uile.’ 
bfninner, ■ ■ 

Baseness ('nfr^'ne.-i, a. 1. Tlu' stab* «>i qua- 
lity uf buiiig ba-it*; {ajk iuu .suci.'ii i':uik; 
luv, liiiess; hmiiility. 

Kdkct not I on Ihy cuun-c.ruatiiipi? 

hfij/c, 

(h) Tim- .^tate ur «juality uf 'lv}n'.r murally 
nie.an or vllu; meaniwi.sH * viltiiuri,-}; wuitli- 
hjf-.sncs.";. ‘Equal ba.o'nr.-s bvs'd iu sba'kH' 
timcH,’ Tennyhon. (c) Ah appliutl to metnis, 
iiiibriority in valinr, AVurtluus'Uos; f-pccifi- 
cal iy, li.'ibUity tu rust: uppu.-sud t*> mMenoHs. 
id) State uf being frauduli'ntl.v del'iuseti by 
being allured with .in inferiur metal; sptiri- 
tnn-ucas: said uf cuius ur ui' inetul tu be 
coiiiod. 

We alicdgcfl tir.* fr.iiidwient Ju*i 

the of ha. luctai, and the pr t Iigirm mhji 

u.) Le cuinu-i. Sicit’t, 

(e)1 .Illegitimacy t*f birth; ha, -tardy, 

Winv l.rantl they ti:. whh ’J h;ciair«lv? 

CO DccTiiess uf sound, ‘Tiit; hm--* m'ss nr 
trcblencKB uf tunt-.-i,’ Baeo,-/. - it. in a cun- 
<‘rete Sen.-;*.,, a tJruqimTy, td.-ura; iuriftti!.', m' 
instance uf Itu'-cne.-'s. ‘ i tik'v- did hold it a 
bare miss to write fair * .SV.uC, 

Basenet (ba;A‘-net), n, A la.duAd, isce Bas* 
C’j:.NI5T. 

Base-plats (bas'pirit). n. ’rhu foundatiun 
plate of metal on which a In avy ph;cc uf 
maclditcry, as a .■itcauuuiigine, htiinds; the. 
bed-j)Li,te. 

Base-ring (bfts'ringb u. The flat irmnldiiig 
round flic breech of gini« of cast mehd at 
tlic junetjon uf the burnd with ihe rnscubel. 
Base-spirited (basVpi-rit-cd), a. Ilaviuga 
base (*r mean spirit; mean; uovuriily. 
Base-string (!)as'.Htri«g), a, .ssmnt m ikm- 

Hfring. 

Base-Viol (basL'i-ol), n. Siiine an Buhsmiot 

Basil 1 (badi) i\t\ |.'\ hliuricr tuna of tthush, 
the meaning as well us tlo* form being in- 
fluence i by i’r, tu hover. iu baihsrr 

In Utr, to hang one’s head, AnA.'Ii.l 

Tu bt! ahhamed; tu lie confounded with 
shame. 

ni*; roanten.'tnce v/m l.'U’i-f, .-usd in'dird not 
h'ur <';u 5 .‘un’!.i iunkb, h\%i •iCumrid uye-j-iance .'$t liiisii 
slt'A. ' SpioiHr, 

Bash (hash), r.h rjScand.: Jhtn. b«,s’/q a slain 
basks, tu slap. .Sue iJifX, to figld. which 
seems to have the -aint! origin,.] 'i’u 'neat 
violently; tu strike; tu knock uiiiuf .diape. 
fCulioq, and pruvhicial] 

A wojuan, a '.iwl a walniitaree, 

The lUftre you insk \in the better btt. 

/'ri 

[The above proverb refer.s to the jtraetice of 
heathig walnut-trees, wbett in bud, with 
pole.s, orbeating ofi the fruit, a iwucettUng 
which was thujight to iiui'cuse their pro- 
ductiveness.] 

Basil (hash), n. A blow; a knock; a dent 
[Cuiluip and provincial. | 

Bashaw t (1;>a-8h;f ), n. [ Per. khdul, pmkdh. 
8ee Pasha.] 1. Same as Pasha. - 2. Fig. a 
proud, tyrannical, uverbuaring ruun. 

BasMnl^bashTiil), «. [Fur a bashful See 
BASit and Abash.] I. Easily put to confn- 
.sion; modest tocxec.ss; difiideiit; shy; sheep- 
ish. ‘ You (av.s’/?/ui' fool’ Shale. Formerly 
used alsuii) the a»;n.se of inode.st, imaBsum- 
ing, as a term of commcmlatiun. 

.AfM to th«se .1 countt-nant!' in which, though .she 
was extremely htsh/id, a sensibility tippearei* almost 
in cr eilihl e. Fieidin:^. 

2. Indicative of, aecompaiued with, or pro- 
ceeding from liashfulncss. ' Bashful mu- 


Fate, far, fat, f;ill; me, met h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, jKiuud; u, Sc, almue; S,'6e.ky. 


BASHFULLY 


m 


BASIN' 


desty. ’ Shah—' 3. t Exciting bashfulness or 

--shame. 

A woman yet must blush when bashful is the case. 

Mir./orMaf's, 

Bashfully (bash'fuHi), adv. In a bashful 
manner; very modestly. 

Bashfulixess (bash''fuhnes), n. The quality 
of being bashful ; excessive or extreme mo- 
desty; timorous shyness; want of confidence. 
Fonneiiy, like bashful,^ term of commen- 
dation, equivalent to modesty. * He full of 
hashf Illness and truth.’ Fairfax.— Bash ful- 
ness, Modesty, Diffidence. Bashfulness, lit 
readiness to be abashed, properly designates 
timidity and a disturbed state of feeling at 
meeting with company or being brought 
into a position of less or more prominence. 
Modesty, a proper and becoming distrust of 
one’s self and one’s own powers, and evi- 
denced by the absence of all assumption. 
Diffidence, undue distrust in one’s self, tend- 
ing to unfit one for duty. Modesty and dijfi- 
dance are mental habits ; baslifulness may 
be merely a transient state of feeling. 

Bashi-bazoulJ: (bash'e-ba-zok'Q, [Turk,] 
The name given to one of the irregular sol- 
diery in the Turkish army, consisting of men 
hastily collected in times of emergency. They 
have had to be disarmed several times by 
the regular troops on account of the barbar- 
ities by which they have rendered them- 
selves infamous. 

Bashless t (bash'les),a. Shameless; unblush- 
ing. Spenser. 

Basial (ba'si-al), a. [L. basium, a kiss.] Ee- 
lating to or consisting of a kiss. [Eare.] 

The innocent gaiety of his sister-in-law expressed 
itself in. the ‘funny answers’ and the basial saluta- 
tion. ' Quart. Rev, 

BasibrancMal (bas-i-brang'ki-al), n. [Gr, 
basis, a base, and branchia, gills.] In zool. 
supporting the branchial arches: applied to 
certain bones in fishes. 

Basic (bas'ik), a. 1. Eelating to a base. — 
2. In chem. (a) performing the office of a 
base in a salt. (6) Having the base in ex- 
cess; having more than one equivalent of 
the base for each equivalent of acid.— -Easic 
water, water which appears in some oases 
to act the part of a base. 

Basicity (bas-is'i-ti),?i. In chem. (a) the state 
of being a base or of playing the part of a 
base in combination, (b) The power of an 
acid to unite with one or more atoms of 
base, 

Another way in which acids may be classified has 
reference to basicif^i : they may be divided into 
monobasic, dibasic, and tribasic acids. 

Watts' Diet, of Chem. 

Basicranial (bas-i-kra'ni-al), a. [Gr. basis, 
a base, and L.L. cranium, Gr. kranion, a 
skull] Pertaining to the base of the skull 

Basidiomycetes (ba-sidT-o-mi-se''toz), n. pi. 
IBasidium (which see), and Gr. mylces, 
myketos, a mushroom.] In bat the group 
of fmigi in which the spores are borne on 
basidia, consisting of the Hymenomycetes, 
Gasteromycetes, and Tremellini. 

Basidiomycetous (ha-sid'i-o-im-se"tuB), a. 
Belonging to the group of fungi called Ba- 
sidiomycetes. 

Basidiospore (ba-sid'i-6-sp5r), n. [Basidlum 
(which see), and Gr. spora, seed.] In bot. 
a spore borne on a basidium, generally pro- 
duced in groups of four on the hymenium 
of many fungi. 

Basidium (ba-sid'i-um), n. pi. Basidia (ba- 
sidl-a), [Gr. basis, a base, and eidos, like- 
ness.] In hot. the cell to which the spores of 
some fungi are attached. 

Basification (bjis'i-fi-ka"shon), n. In chem. 
tlie act of basifying. 

Basifier (bas-i-fi'er), n. In chem. that which 
basifies or converts into a salifiable base. 

Basifugal (bas-if u-gal), a. [L. basis, a base, 
and fuffio, to flee.] Withdrawing from a 
base; specifically, in bot belonging to the 
apex or point farthest from the base. 

Two extreme cases may therefore be distinguished 
in leaves, altljough closely connected by interme- 
diate forms ; the predominantly basifugal or apical, 
and the predominantly basal growth. Sachs. 

Basify (bas'i-fi), u£. In chem. to convert 
into a salifiable base. 

Basigynium (bas-i-jinfi-um), n. [Gr. basis, 
a base, and yyne, a female. ] In bot a stalk 
rising above the origin of the calyx, and 
bearing an ovary at its apex, as in Capparis. 
Sometimes called Podogynium. 

Basil (bazTi), 71. [Fr. hiseau, O.Fr. bisel, Sp. 
buel, cutting edge, bevel ; also a bezel in 
jewellens’ work; origin doubtful, perhaps 
L. bis, denoting doubleness.] The slope at 
the edge of a cutting tool, as of a chisel or 
plane; it is sometimes single, sometimes 
double. 


Basil (baz'il), v. t To grind or form the edge 
of a tool to an angle. 

Basil (bazTl), [O.Fi*. basilic, from Gr. 
basiUkos, royal, basileus, a king. Comp. G. 
name konigskraut, lit. king's herb, and Fr. 
la pla7\te 7'oyale, the royal plant.] A labi- 
ate plant, Ocymtim BasUieum, a native of 
India, much used in cookery, especially in 
France, and known more particularly as 
sweet or common basil Bush or lesser 
basil is 0. mmiiyvmn; wild basil belongs to 
a different genus, being the Calamintka 
Clinopodium. See also BASlii-THYME. 

The ancients had a curious notion relative to the 
plant basil (O. BasUicu7n), viz. that there is a pro- 
perty in basil to propagate scorpions, and that by the 
smell thereof they are bred in the brains of men. 

Notes aud Queries, 

Basil (bazTl), 7i. [A corruption of O. E. basan, 
Fr. hasane.} The skin of a sheep tanned. 
See Basan. 

Basilar, Basilary (bazll-er, bazH-a-ri), a. 
[Fr. basilaire, from Gr. basis, the base.] 
1. Eelating to or situated at the base.— 2. In 
anat applied to several parts which seem 
to serve as bases for others, as the sacrum 
and sphenoid bones; also to an artery on the 
under surface of the brain. 

Basilian (ba-zilfi-an), a. Belonging to the 
order of St. Basil, an order of monks founded 
in the fourth century in Cappadocia by a 
saint of that name. 

Basilian (ba-zM-an), 7i, A member of the 
monastic order of St. Basil 

Basilic (ba-zil'ikl n. Same as BasiliccL 

Basilic (ba-zil'ik), a. Same as Basilical. 

Basilica (ha-ziTik-a), [Fr. basilique, a 
basilica ; L. basilica, a public building with 
double colonnades, used frequently as a court 
of justice, from Gr. basilike, royal, basileus, 
a king. In 3. the word would mean lit. royal 
piece, from basilicus, royal] 1. Originally, 
the name applied by the Eomans to their 
public halls, either of justice, of exchange, 
or other business. The plan of the basilica 
was usually a rectangle divided into aisles 
by rows of columns, the middle aisle being 
the widest, with a semicircular apse at the 



Basilica of San Apollinare, Ravenna. 


end, in which the tribunal was placed. The 
ground-plan of these buildings was generally 
followed in the early Christian churches, 
which, therefore, long retained the name of 
basilica, and it is still applied to some of 
the churches in Eome by way of distinction, 
and sometimes to other churches built in 
imitation of the Eoman basilicas. — 2. In 
the middle ages a large structure erected 
over the tomb of a person of distinction, 
such as that over the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey. — 3. t A 
large piece of ordnance. Probably same 
as Basilisk. 

The breaching artillery consisted of sixty-three 
guns, the smallest of which threw a ball of fifty-six 
pounds, and some fexv, termed basilicas, carried 
marble bullets of a hundred and twelve pounds 
weight. Prescott. 

Basilica (ba-zil'ik-a), n. A code of laws of 
the Byzantine empire, adapted from the 
laws of Justinian by order of Basil I. in the 
ninth century, from whom it is generally 
supposed to have derived its name. More 
probably, however, it is merely the neuter 
plural of the Greek adjective basiUkos, 
royal 

Basilical (ba-ziTik-al), a. 1. In the manner 
of or pertaining to a basilica.— 2. In anat a 
term applied to the middle vein of the right 


aiTQ and the interior branch of the axillar^’’ 
vein, from their being supposed by the an- 
cients to have specially important functions 
in the animal economy. 

Basilican (ba-ziFik-an), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling a basilica; basilical. 

BasiliCOkjt A basilisk. Chaucer. 
BasiliCOn (ba-ziFik-on), n. [L. basiliem, an 
ointment, from Gr. basiUkos, royal, basileus, 
a king.] An ointment; so called from it.s 
supposed royal virtues. 1 1 consists of yellow 
wax, black pitch, and resin, of each one part, 
and of olive-oil four parts. 

BasiliCS (ba-ziFiks), n. pi. Same as Basilica, 
a code of laws. 

Basilidian (baz-i-lidh-an), 7i. One of a sect 
of heretics, followers of Basilides, an Alex- 
andrian Gnostic of the second century, whose 
system appears to have been a fantastic 
commixture of the doctrines of Zoroaster 
and some points of Indian philosophy with 
Christianity. 

Basilisctis (baz-i-lislFus), oi. A genus of 
saurian reptiles, same as Basilisk, 2 (which 
see). 

Basilisk (baz'il-isk), oi. [Gr. basiliskos, lit. 
little king, from basileus, king : so named 
from some prominences on the head resem- 
bling a crown.] 1. A fabulous creature 
formerly believed to exist, and variously 
regarded as a kind of serpent, lizard, or 
dragon, and sometimes identified with the 
cockatrice. It inhabited the deserts of 
Africa, and its breath and even its look was 
fatal 

There is not one that looketh upon his eyes but he 
dieth presently. The like property has the basilish. 
A white spot or star it carieth on the head and settith 
it out like a coronet or diadem. If he but hiss no 
other serpent dare come near. Holland. 

2. A genns of saurian reptiles (Basiliscus), 
belonging to the family iguanidee, distin- 
guished by an elevated crest or row of scales, 
erectible at pleasure, which, like the doisal 
fins of some fishes, runs along the whole 
length of the back and tail. The mitred or 
hooded basilisk (E. mitratus) is especially 
remarkable for a membranous bag at the 
back of the head, of the size of a small hen’s 
egg, which can be inflated with air at plea- 
sure, and the function of which is analogous 
to the air-bladder of fishes. The other spe- 
cies have such hoods also, but of a less size. 
To this organ they owe their name, which 
recalls the basilisk of fable, though in reality 
they are exceedingly harmless and lively 
creatures. The E. a'mboine7isis is a native 
of the Indian Archipelago, where it is much 
used for food. It frequents trees overhang- 
ing water, into which it drops when alarmed. 

3. 3[ilit. (a) a large piece of ordnance, now 
disused, so called after the fabled basilisk, 
from its destructive powers. Some of them 
carried an non ball of the weight of 200 lbs. 
(6) In modern times, a cannon of smaller 
size, from 10 to 15 feet long, carrying a 4S-lb. 
ball: so called from the figure of a snake 
with which it was ornamented. 

Close your port-cullisse, charge your basilisks. 

Mar£o7oe. 

Basilosanrus (haz'il-o-sa."rus), a [Gr. 
basileus, si king, and saurus, a lizard.] Lit. 
king-lizard. A name given, from the belief 
that it was a lizard, to a large fossil mam- 
mal, nearly 80 feet in length, related to the 
whale, found in the eocene beds of Alabama: 
now termed Zeuglodooi (which see). 
Basil-thyrne (baz'il-tim), n. A British plant, 
the Cala7nintha A emos of botanists. It h as 
bluish-purple flowers and a fragrant aro- 
matic smell, 'so excellent,’ Parkinson says, 
'that it is fit for a king’s house.’ 
Basil-weed. (bazTl-wed), 7i. Wild basil, or 
field basil, the common name for Calamm- 
tha Clinopodium, a labiate plant common 
in woods and copses. 

Basin (ba'sn), n. [Fr. bassin, O.Fr. bacioi, 
hachm. It. hacino, a basin, a dim. of Fr. bac, 
a wide open vessel, same as E, back, a 
brewer’s vat. See Back in this sense.] 1. A 
vessel or dish of some size, usually circular, 
rather broad and not very deep, used to 
hold water for washing, and for various 
other purposes; a pan. 'A silver baHn full 
of rose-water.’ Shah— 2. Any reservoir for 
water, natural or artificial, as a pond, a bay, 
a dock for ships. —3. In the arts and many f. 
(a) a concave piece of metal on which glass- 
grinders form their convex glasses. (&) An 
iron shell on which hatters mould the 
hat into form, (c) The scale of a balance 
when hollow, &c.— 4. In 'phys. geog. the 
whole tract of coimtry drained by a river 
and its tributaries. The line divi<lii]g one 
river basin from another is the water-shed, 
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and liy tracing the various water-sheils we ; 
divide each country into its constituent ; 
basins. The basin of a loch or sea consists ' 
of the basins of all the rivers ■which run i 
into it— 5. In igreot any dipping or disposi- i 
tioii of strata towards a comrnoii axis or 
centre, due to upheaval and subsidence. It 
is sometimes used almost sjuionymously 
wutli ‘ formations/ to express the deposits 
lying in a certain cavity or depression in 
older rocks. The ‘Paris basin’ and ‘ London 
basin’ are familiar instances. 

Basined (ba'snd), a. Inclosed in a basin. 
‘Thy basiiied rivers and impilsoned seas.’ 
Young. [Bare.] 

Basinet (bas'i-net), n. Same as Bascinet. 
Basis (basis), -n. pi. Bases (bas'ez). [L. and 
Gi*. basis, the foundation. See Base.] 1. The 
foundation of anything; that on which a 
tiling stands or lies ; often used figuratively. 
Build me thy fortunes upon the basis of honour. 

2. Ihe lowest of the three principal parts 
of a column, the other two being the shaft 
and capital.™ 3. A pedestal. 

ObservinjT an English inscription upon the ktsis 
we read it over several times. Jlddisan. 

4. In chem. same as Base.-— 5. In pros, the 
smallest trochaic rhythm. ~ 6. The princi- 
pal component part of a thing. 

Basisity (bas-is'i-ti), 7i. Basicity (which see). 
Basisolute (bas-is'd-lut), a. [L. basis, base, 
and solutus, free.] In bot a term applied 
to leaves prolonged at the base below the 
point of origin. 

Basistt (basTst), ii. A singer of base or bass. 
Bask (bask), v.i [Atvord of Scandinavian 
origin =Icel. baica sik, to warm one’s self at 
the lire, lit. to bake one’s self, which became 
contracted first into bakask, and finally into 
bask; or -hatha sik, to bathe one’s self, an 
old meaning of bask being to bathe, and 
bathe also being formerly nsed in the sense 
of bask. It is not certain which origin is 
correct, but the teraiination is certainly the 
reflexive pronoun. Comp. L.G. sich baken, 
to warm one’s self in the sun; .Prov. E. and 
Sc. to beak or beeJc; as, to beak in the sun. 
Busk is formed exactly in the same wav.] 
To lie in warmth; to be exposed to genial 
heat. Fig, to be at ease and thriving under 
benign influences ; as, to bask in the blaze of 
day; to bask in the sunshine of royal favour. 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the 
just,^ 

To rest in a golden grove, or to basa in a summer 
sky. Tennyson. 

Bask (bask), vX To warm by continued 
exposure to heat; to warm with genial heat. 
‘Basks at the fire liis hairy strength.’ 
Milton. 

Basket (basket), n. [Possibly a word of Cel- 
tic origin. It is doubtfully identified with L. 
hascauda, a basket or vessel of so'me kind. 
Tlie word bascauda which occurs in the 
following passage from Martial is one of 
the few words the Latins borrowed directly 
from the Celts: ‘Barbara de pictis veni 
bascauda Britannis’ — A barbarian basket 
T. have come from the painted Britons. 
Ep. xiv. 99.] 1. A vessel made of twigs, 
rushes, thin strips of wood, or other flexible 
materials interwoven. ‘Rude baskets . . . 
woven of the flexile willow.’ I>yer.-~2. The 
contents of a basket ; as much as a basket 
will hold; as, vl basket of fish.— 3. A measure 
for fruit equal to 2 bushels ; as, a basket of 
medlars.™ 4. A collection of things intended 
to be given away in charity. ‘Making baby- 
clothes for a charitable basket’ Dickens. 

5. In old stage-coaches, the two outside 
seats facing one another beliind. 

London’s fopperies come down not only as inside 
passengers, but in the very basket. Goldsmith. 

(5. In hat-ynaJdng, a -wickerwork or wire 
screen of an oval shape for receiving the 
filaments of hair deposited on it, in the 
operation of bowing. — 7. Milit a gabion 
(■which see). —8. In arch, the central por- 
tion of the Corinthian capital. 

Basket (basket), v. t To put in a basket. 

1 have, since I sent you the last packet, been de- 
livered of two or three other brats, and as the year 
proceeds, shall probably add to the number; all that 
come shall be basketed in time, and conveyed to your 
door. Coivper. 

Basket-bmttoE (basket-but-n), n. A metal 
button with a pattern resembling basket- 
work. Dickens. 

Basket-carnage (bas'ket-kar-ij), n. A 
light carnage made of wickerwork. 
Basket-flsii (basket-fish), n. A st;u’-fish of 
the genus Astrophyton, remarkable for the 
subdivision of its arms into extremely 


minute members resembling tendrils. It 
owes its name to the fact that when the ex- 
tremities of the arms are drawn together, 
the animal resembles a globular basket. 
Also called Basketurchm and Sea-basket. 

Basket-hilt (basket-hilt), n. [See Hilt.] 
A hilt, as of a sword, which covers the 
hand, and defends it from injuiy. 

"VVith basket-hilt that would hold broth. 

And serve for fight and dinner both. Hudibras, 

Basket-hilted(basket-hilt-ed),a. Burnished 
with a basket-hilt. 

Basketry (basket-ri), n. Baskets collec- 
tively. 

Basket-Ttrehln. (basket-6r-chin), n. Same 
as Basket-fish. 

Baskiiig-shark(bask'ing-shark),?i. A species 
of shark, Selaehe 'maxima, so called from 
its habit of lying on the surface of the w^ater 
basking in the sun; called also Sail-fish and 
Sun-fish, This fish is from 3 to 12 yards in 
length, or even longer, and is the largest 
true fish, weighing upwards of 1000 lbs., 
and yielding a large quantity of oil. The 
upper jaw is much 
longer than the 
lower one; the tail 
is large, and the 
upper part much 
longer than the 
lower; the skin is 
rough, of a deep 
leaden colour on 
the back, and 
white on the belly. 

The basking-shark 
is viviparous, and 
frequents the nor- 
thern seas. 

BaslardO^asTard), 

71, [From 0. Fr. 
base, a little knife 
or sabre.] An or- 
namental dagger 
w’-orn hanging at 
the girdle, imme- 
diately in front of 
the person. Bas- 
lards were worn 
by gentlemen of 
right and by all 
pretenders to gen- 
tility, and even by 
priests. In a satirical song of the reign of 
Henry V. we are told that 

There is no man worth a leke. 

Be he sturdy, be he make, 

But he here a baselard. 

Basnet (basket), n. Same as Bascinet. 

Bason (ba'sn), 7i. See Basin. 

Basque (bask), n. 1. A peculiar tongue 
spoken in a district of the Pyrenees en- 
veloping the angle of the Bay of Biscay, on 
both sides of the border between France 
and Spain, and supposed to represent the 
tongue of the ancient Iberians, the primitive 
inhabitants of Spain. No connection be- 
tween it and any other language has as yet 
been made out. Like the tongues of Ame- 
rica it is highly polysynthetic. It is sup- 
posed to exhibit the tongue of a race who 
were in Europe before the immigration of 
any of the Aryan tribes.— 2. A peculiar kind 
of short-skirted jacket worn by ladies, pro- 
bably so called because the dress was ■v^orn 
by the Basques. 

Basque, Basquisk (bask, baskdsh), a. Per- 
taining to the people or language of Biscay. 
Bas-relief, Basso-rilievo (ba-re-lef, bas'so- 
re-ie-a’vo), ?i. [Fr. has, low, and relief, re- 



Figure wearing a Baslard. 
From Gough. 



Bas-relief, from the Elgin Marbles. 

lief; It. basso y lo-w, and Hlievo, raised work. 
See Relief. } Low relief, a mode of sculp- 
turing figures on a flat surface, the figures 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpU; 


being raised ai)ove the surface, but not so 
much as in high relief or alto-rilieso. When 
figures do not project so as to exhilut the 
entire l»ody, they are said to be in roiuf; and 
when tliey'are little raised from the surface, 
the Work is said to be in low relief, has-re- 
liefoTbasso-rilie'Vo. 

Bass, Basse (bas), «. [A corruption of 
harse, G. bars, D. baa>rs, a perch. See 
Baese,] The English name of a genus of 
sea-fishes (Labrax), family Perci<laj, distin- 
guished from the true perche.s by having 
the tongue covered by small teeth, and the 
preoperculum smooth. It includes the L. 
h(p 7 is, tlie only British species, ealied al.s«» 
sea-dace, and from its voracity, sea-wolf, 
resembling somewhat the salmon in slinpe, 
and nmciresteemed for the table, ■weighing 
about 15 lbs.; and L. Imeat-us, or striped 
bass, an American species, •weighing fivim 
25 to 30 lbs. Both species occasionally 
ascend rivers, and attempts have been made 
to cultivate British bass in fresh -■water 
ponds with success. The Ce7itropristis ni- 
gricaiius, an American sea-fish of the perch 
family, and weighing 2 to 3 lbs., is known 
as the sea-bass. 

Bass (biis), n. [Same as bast, the t being 
dropped or changed to See Bast.] 1, The 
American linden or lime tree {Tilia a77ieri- 
cana). Called also Bass-wood.— % A door- 
mat for wiping dirty shoes on, so named be- 
cause at first chiefly made of the bark of the 
bass or lime-tree. [Provincial]— 3, A has- 
sock or thick mat to kneel on in cliurclL 
[Provincial] 

Bass (bas), 7i. [It. basso, deep, low. See 
Base, a:\ In music, the lowest part in the 
harmony of a musical composition, whether 
vocal or instrumental According to some 
it is the fundamental or most important 
part, while others regard the melody or 
highest part in that light. Next to the 
melody, the bass part is the most striking, 
the freest and boldest in its movements, and 
richest in Figured bass, a bass part 

having the accompanying chords suggested 
by certain figures written above or l»elow 
the notes: the most successful system t->f 
short-hand scoring at present in use among 
organists and iAmis>tB.~Fu7ida7nental bass. 
See under Fundamental.— bass. 
See under Thorough, 

Bass (bas), a. In mmic, low; deep; grave; 
as, a bass voice.— Bass voice, a voice ad- 
apted for singing bass; the lowest male 
voice, the extreme compass of which is from 
D below tlie bass-staff to I) or E above it, the 
ordinary compass being from F below the 
bass-staff to middle C, the note on the first 
ledger line above it. 

Bass (bas), v.t To sound in a deep tone, 
[Rare.] 

The thunder, 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Pro.<5per; it did bass my trespaas,67;«T\ 

Bass (bas), v.i. To take the bass part in a 
concerted piece of music; as, he basses very 
steadily. 

Bass (bas), oi. A variety of bitter pale ale 
brewed by Mr. Bass of Burton-on-Trent. 
Bassat (bas'sa), n. Same as Bashaw. Sir T. 
Herbert 

Bassaris (basW-ris), w. [Gr., a fox.] A 
genus of Mexican carnivores, family Viver- 
ridse, allied to the genets, and not distantly 
resembling a cat. The tail is very full, and 
ringed like that of the ringed lemur. It is 
the solitary American representative of the 
genet tribe. Its native name is cacom ixl. 
Bass-clef (bas’klef), n. In 7misio, tlie char- 
acter, generally shaped like an inverted C, 
which, is put at the beginning of the staff 
which carries the bass or lowest notes of a 
harmonized composition. It is seated on the 
F or fourth line (counting upwards), and 
determines the pitch and names of the 
notes. 

Bass-COtmter (bfis’koun-ter), n. In 7nusic, 
the lower or under bass, that part of a com- 
position having two basses which is taken 
by voices or instruments of the lowest range, 
as the second bass voices (fassi pj'ofooidi) 
and the violoncellos, 

Basse, tn. A kiss; a buss, 

! Basse, n. The sea-perch. See Bass. 
Basselisse (bas'lis), a. [Fr. basse-lisse, lov/ 
warp.] Wrought with a horizontal warp: 
said of a kind of tapestry, as distinguished 
from hautelisse tapestry, or that wrought 
with a perpendicular wjirp. Basselisse goods 
are now preferred as being more easily pro- 
duced and quite as beautiful as hautelisse. 
See Hautelisse. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; f. Sc. iey. 


Basset (bas'set or bas-set'), n, [Fr. hassette; 
It. hrmetta, the game basset, from bassetto, 
somewhat low, from basso, low. Bee Base, 
ft.] A game at cards, resembling modern 
faro. 

Some dre.^s, some dance, .some play, not to forget 
Your piquet parties, and your dear dassei. Rowe, 

Basset (bas'set), %. [Perhaps from Fr. bos- 
sette, a little boss, or from O.Fr, basset, 
somewhat low, a dim. of has, low.] A miner’s 
term for the outcrop or surface edge of any 
inclined stratimi. Called also Basset Edge. 

Basset (bas'set), v.i. In mining, to incline 
upward, so as to appear at the surface; to 
crop out; as, a vein of coal bassets. 

Basset (bas'set), a. In geol. and mining, 
appearing edgewise at the surface; as, the 
Sassc-!!; edge of strata. 

Basset-hLOm (bas'set-horn), n. [It. bassetto, 
somewhat low, and E. /torn.] A musical 
instrument, a sort of clarinet of enlarged 
dimensions and extended compass, ranging 
from F below the bass- staff to 0 on the 
second ledger line above the treble. 

Bass^ting (bas'set-ing), a. In p-eoZ. and 
minin/'/, having a slanting direction upward; 
cropping out. 

Bassetto, Bassette O^as-set'to, has-set'), n. 
[It. bassetto, somewhat low.] A tenor vio- 
lin. 

Bass-Ixorn (bas'horn), n. A musical instra- 
ment, a modification of the bassoon, hut 
much lower and deeper in its tones. 

Bassia (bas'si-a), n. [In honoiu’ of Ferd. 
Bassi, an Italian physician and writer on 
botany.] A genus of tropical trees found 
in the East Indies and Africa, nat. order 
Sapotaceje. One species, B. Parlcii, is sup- 
posed to he the shea-tree of Park, the fruit 
of which yields a kind of butter that is 
highly valued, and forms an important ar- 
ticle of commerce in the interior of Africa. 
There are several other species, of ’which 
B. longifolia, or Indian oil -tree, and B. 
butyraeea, or Indian hutter-tree, are well 
known examples, yielding a large quantity 
of oleaginous or hutyraceous matter. The 
wood is as hard and incorruptible as teak. 

Bassie (lias'i), n. [Probably of same origin 
as basin.] A basm- shaped wooden vessel 
for holding meal. Hogg. [Scotch.] 

Bassinet (bas'i-net), n. [Probably a dim. 
from Fr, berceau, a cradle.] A wicker-bas- 
ket with a covering or hood over one end, 
in w’hich young childi-en are placed by way 
of cradle. 

Basso (bfis'so), n. 1. In music, the Italian 
word for bass or base.— 2. One who sings 
bass. 

Basso t (bas'so), n. A bashaw or pasha. 
Mafloioe. 

Bassocls: (bas'sok), n. A diminutive of bass, 
a mat. See Bass. 

Basso - concertante ( bas'sO-kon'cher-tan"- 
tii), a. [It.] In music, the bass which accom- 
panies the solos and recitatives. 

^sso-continuo (bas'so-kon-te'nu-6), n. [It. 
basso, bass, and contimio, continued. ] 
Figured bass (which see under Bass). 

Basso-di-camera (bas'so-de-ka'ma-ra), n. 
[It. basso, bass, di, of, and camera, a cham- 
ber. ] A double-bass or contra-basso, reduced 
in size and power, but not in compass, and 
thus adapted to small or pri- 
vate rooms. It has four 
strings, of the same quality as 
those of the violoncello, but 
all proportiouably thicker. 

Bassoon (has-soii'), n. [Fr. 
basson; It. bassone, aug. of 
J)as,9o,low. ] 1. A musical wind- 
instrument of the reed order, 
blown with a bent metal 
mouth-piece, and holed and 
keyed like the clarinet. Its 
compass comprehends three 
octaves rising from B flat 
below the bass-staff. Its dia- 
meter at bottom is S inches, 
and for convenience of car- 
riage it is divided into two or 
more parts ; whence its Ital- 
ian name fagotto, a bundle. 

It serves for the bass among 
wood wind-instruments, as 
hautboys, flutes, &c. — 2. A 
reed-pipe stop in an organ 
whose quality of tone re- 
sembles that of the bassoon. 

Bassoonist (bas-son'ist), n. A 
performer oh the bassoon. 
Basso-profondo (bas'so-pro-foii-d5), v. [It.] 
In music, (a) the low’est bass voice, having 
a compass of about two octaves rising from 


D lielow the bass-staff. (&) One possessing 
a voice of this compass. 

Basso-rilievo. See Bas-bbliep. 

Bassorine (bas'so-rin), n. A substance ex- 
tracted from gum tragacanth and gum of 
Bassora (which is almost entirely composed 
of it), by treating these gums successively 
with water, alcohol, and ether. In pro- 
perties it is intermediate between woody 
fibre and vegetable gluten. 

Basso -ripieno (bas'so-re-pe-a'no), ?i. [It. 
basso, bass, md ripieiio, replete, full] In 
mtisic, the bass of the grand chorus, which 
plays only occasionally or in particular 
parts. 

Bass-relief (l^as're-lef), a Same as Bas- 
relief (which see). 

Bass-staff (bas'staf), In music, the staff 
on which are written the lowest notes of a 
harmonized composition. See Bass-clef. 

Bass-string (bas'string), a The mime popu- 
larly given to the lowest string in stringed 
instruments. 

Bass-Viol (bas'vi-ol), a 1. The violoncello. 
2. An old form of bass fiddle, with five or 
sometimes six strings, and a fretted finger- 
board. 

Bass-wood (bas'wud), n. A name for the 
American lime or linden tree. 

Bast (bast), n. [A. Sax. bcest; leel. Sw. D. 
Dan. and G. bast, bark, perhaps fi’om root 
of bind. ] 1. The inner bark, liber, or endo- 
phloeiimof exogenous trees, especially of the 
lime or linden, consisting of several layers 
of fibres. Hemp, flax, jute, are bast fibres.— 
2. A rope or cord made of the bark of the 
lime-tree, or the bark made into ropes or 
mats.— 3. A thick mat or hassock. See Bass. 

Basta (biis'ta), mterj. [It.] Enough! stop! 
a term not uncommon in our old dramatists. 

Basia / content thee, for I have it full. S/ta&. 

Bastard 0'>‘'^s't6rd), n. [O.Fr. bastard, bas- 
tart (Mod.Fr. bdtard), Sp. Pg. It. bastardo; 
L.L. bastardus, G. basta^'d, Icel. bastardr— 
a word of doubtful etymology. Its first 
known application was to William the Con- 
queror, who was called William the Bastard 
before the Conquest, and, indeed, calls him- 
self so— ‘ Ego Wilhelmus cognomine bas- 
tardus.’ Malm and Littrd derive it from 
O.Fr. bast(Fr. bat), a pack-saddle, with the 
common terrainatioii -ard added to it, re- 
ferring to the old locution fils de bast, son 
of a pack-saddle, the muleteers being accus- 
tomed to use their saddles for beds in the 
inns. (Comp, G. banker t, a bastard, from 
bank, a bench.) The O.Fr. bast may have 
been so called because made of hast. Yig- 
fusson (leelandic-English Diet), in speak- 
ing of the Icel. bastardr, suggests another 
origin:— ‘This word is, we believe, derived 
from bciss, a ‘boose,’ stall, Goth, bansts; 
its original sense ivould then be, one born 
in a stall or crib; hence, as a law term, 
a bastard; liornungr, from horn (a corner), 
is an analogous term, comp. Ger. loinkel- 
kind (corner -child), for in ancient Teu- 
tonic laws the bastard or outcast was con- 
sidered as being born in an out-of-the-way 
place. . . . Literally bastardr means ‘ boose- 
hard,’ the hardy one of the stall, the bastard 
being the hoy who got all kinds of rough 
usage, and so became hardy.’] 1, A natural 
child; a child begotten and born out of 
wedlock; an illegitimate or spurious child. 
By the civil and canon laws, and by the law 
of Scotland, a bastard becomes a legitimate 
child by the intermarriage of the parents 
at any future time. But by the laws of 
England a child, to he legitimate, must at 
least be born after the lawful marriage ; it 
does not require that the child shall be 
begotten in wedlock, but it is indispensable 
that it should be born after marriage, no 
matter how short the time, the law presum- 
ing it to he the child of the husband. The 
only incapacity of a bastard is that he can- 
not be heir, or next of kin, to any one save 
his own issue. In England the maintenance 
of a bastard in the first instance devolves 
on the mother, while in Scotland it is a 
j oint burden upon both parents. The mother 
is entitled to the custody of the child in 
preference to the father.— BasiareZ eigri^, or 
bastard elder, in law, the bastard son of a 
man who afterwards marries themother,and 

j has a legitimate son, called mulier %misn6. 
or younger.— 2. In sugar refining, (a) a kind 
of impure soft brown sugar obtained from 
the concentration of the inferior syrups. 
(&) A large size of mould in which sugar is 
drained.— 3. t A kind of sweet, heady Spanish 
wine, somewhat of the flavour of muscaclel. 


of which there were two sorts, white and 
browm. 

We shall have all the world drink brown and white 

dastard, S^txA. 

I was drunk with bastard, 

Whose nature is to form things like itself. 

Heady and monstrous. Bean. Or FI. 

Bastard (bas'terd), a. 1. Begotten and born 
out of lawful matrimony; illegitimate; as, 
a SaatonZ child.— 2. Spurious; not gemiine; 
false; supposititious; adulterate. [In this 
sense it is applied to things which resemble 
tho.se which are genuine, hut are really nut 
genuine.] ‘Bastard hope.' Shah. ‘Bas- 
tard honours.’ Temjgle. 

That bastard self-love, which is so vicious in itseli 
and productive of so many vices. Barrow. 

S.f In gim. of an unusual make or propor- 
tion, whether longer or shorter: said of 
pieces of artillery.— 4. In geol. applied to 
rocks and minerals that are impure or con- 
tain such admixture of impurity as to ren- 
der them economically worthless; as, bas- 
tard limestone, an impure siliceous lime- 
stone incapable of being converted into 
quicklime when burned. Page.~5. In p^mt- 
ing, abbreviated, as the half-title on a page 
preceding the full title-page of a book. — 
Bastard indigo. See Amokpha. — Bastard 
stucco, in plastering. See STUCCO. 
tard sugar. Same as Bastard, n. %— Bas- 
tard type, in printing, type with a face 
larger or smaller than that usual to a body 
of given size, as bourgeois on a brevier body, 
— Bastard wheel, in m ach. a flat bevel wheel, 
or one which is a near approach to a spur 
wheel 

Bastard (bas'terd), v.t To make or deter- 
mine to be a bastard; to bastardize. ‘To 
our children.’ Burnet [Bare.] 
Bastard-alkanet (bas'terd-al'ka-iiet), n. A 
plant, the Lithospermum arvense, yielding 
a deep-red dye. 

Bastard-cedar (bas'terd-se-d^:r), n. A name 
given to various trees which are known in 
the West Indies by the name of cedar, but 
have no connection with the coniferous tree 
to which this name belongs. They are spe- 
cies of Cedrela, and Guazurna ulmifolia. 
The wood is used for making sugar-casks. 
Bastard-dittany (bas'terd-dit'a-ni), «. A 
name given to the plant Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella, also to a species of Marrubium. 
Bastardicet (bas'terd-is), n. Same as Bas- 
tardy. Cha'pman. 

Bastardismt (bas'terd-izm), n. The state 
of a bastard. 

Bastardize (bas'terd-iz),u.t. pret.&pp. bas- 
tardized; ppr. bastardizing. 1. To make or 
prove to be a bastard; to convict of being a 
bastard; to declare legally or decide a per- 
son to be illegitimate. 

The law is so indulgent as not to bastardize the 
child if born, though not begotten, in lawful wed- 
lock, Blackstotie. 

2. To beget out of wedlock. Shak. 
Bastardly (bas'terd-li), ad's. In the manner' 
of a bastard; spuriously. 

Bastardly (bas'tcu’d-li), a. Bastard ; spuri- 
ous. ‘Thou bastardly vogue.’ Shak. 'A 
furtive simulation, and a bastardly kind oi 
adoption.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Bastard-wing (bas'terd-wing), n. In oT-nith. 
a group of stiff feathers attached to the bone 
of the wing that represents the thumb. 
Bastardy (bas'terd-i), n. The state of being 
a bastard, or begotten and born out of law- 
ful wedlock. ‘ Born in bastardy.’ Shak. 

They blot my name with hateful bastardy. Dra.yto7i. 

—Gift of bastardy, in Scots law, a gift from 
the crown of the heritable or movable effects 
of a bastard who has died without lawful 
issue, and without having disposed of lii.s 
property in liege-poustie. — Declarator of bas- 
tardy, in Scots law, an action instituted in 
the Court of Session by the donatory in a 
gift of bastardy, for having it declared that 
the lands, or the effects ivhich belonged tc 
the deceased bastard, belong to the dona- 
tory, in virtue of the gift from the crown. 
Baste (hast),?.’.fi pret. cfcpp. basted; ppr. bast- 
ing. [Allied to Icel. beysta, to strike, to beat, 
Dan. bbste, Sw. bosta, dial, basta, to beat, the 
stem being perhaps the same as in O.Fr. 
baston, Fr. hdton, a stick, a baton. In mean- 
ings 2 and 3 the word may be of different 
origin. In 2 it may be from O.Fr. Sp. has- 
tir, to prepare, to make ready, Fr.. hdtir, to 
build. See Bastile.] 1. To beat with a 
stick; to cudgel; to give a beating to. 

One man was basted by the keeper for carrying 
some people over on his back. Pefys. 
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2. To drip butter or fat upon meat as it turns 

upon the spit in roasting ; to moisten with 
fat or other liquid. - I 

The fat of roasted mutton falling on the birds will | 
serve to them. Swift. \ 

3. To mark sheep, as with tar. [Provincial. ] I 
Baste (bast), v.t. [O.Er. haBtir, Pi\ bdtir, to 

baste, Sp. It. hasta, basting, from O.H.Gr. ' 
bestarif to patch, to baste, Pris. besten, to 
sew, to stitch, from bast, inner bark, as of 
the lime-tree, hemp, &c. , because such fibres i 
were used as thread. See BAST.] To sew ' 
with long stitches; to sew slightly. 

The body of your discourse is .sometimes guarded 
{trimmed) with fragments, and the guards (trimmings) 
are but slightly bczstad on. neither. Sitai:. 

Baster (bast'er) n. A blow with a stick or 
other weapon. [Colloq.] 

Bastile, Bastille (bas-tsr), n. [Fr. bastille, 
a fortress, latterly the name of a particular 
fortress, the Bastille, from O.Fr. bastir, Fr. 
hCitvr, to build, the origin of which is sup- 
posed by Biez to be the Gr. bastazo, to raise, 
to support, 6asfion, hdton, being referred to 
the same origin,] Originally, a temporary 
wooden tower used in warfare; hence, any 
tower or fortification. 

To fight . . . along the high bastiles . . . which 
overtopped the walls. Holland. 

—•The Bastille, an old castle in Paris built 
between 1369 and 1383, latterly used as a 
state prison. It was specially employed for 
confining men for life who had happened 
to incur the resentment or jealousy of the 
French monarclis, and was demolished by 
the enraged population in 1789. 

In Paris la bastille is, as our Tower, the chief 
prison of the kingdom. Cotgrave. 

Bastiment,t Bastimentof (bas'ti-ment, 
bas-ti-men'to), n. [O.Fr. bastiment. Mod. 
Fi’. bdtiment, Sp. bastimsnto, a building, 
structure, ship. See Bastile.] 1, A ram- 
part.— -2. A ship-of-'ivar. 

Then the bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen, 

Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been. Glover. 

Bastinade (lias-ti-nadO, n, and v. Same as 
Bastinado. 

Bastinado (bas-ti-naMo), n. [Fr. hasten- 
nadc, Sp, bastonada, It. bastonata, from 
O.Fr. and Sp. baston, It. basto7ie, a stick or 
staff. See Baston.] 1, A sound beating with 
a stick or cudgel. 

He brags he will gV xciQ the bastinado, as I hear, 
— How? he the bastinado ^ How came he by that 
word, trow?— .Nay, indeed, he said cudgel me; I 
termed it so for my more grace. B.'fonson. 

Speciftcally--2. A mode of punishment in 
oriental countries, especially Turkey, Per- 
sia, and China, by beating the soles of the 
feet with a rod. 

Bastinado (bas-ti-na'dd), v. t To beat with 
a stick or cudgel; specifically, to beat on the 
soles of tlie feet, as a judicial punishment. 

Nick seized the longer end of the cudgel, and with 
it began to bastinado old Lewis. ArbutJmot. 

Basting (bastfing), n. The act of sewing to- 
gether with long stitches; long stitches by 
which pieces of garments are attached to 
each other. 

Bastion (bas'ti-on), n. [Fr. and Sp. 'bastion, 
from O.Fr. and Sp. bastir, 'St. bdtir, to build. 
See Bastile.] In fort, a huge mass of 
earth, faced with sods, brick, or stones, 
standing out from a rampart, of which it 
is a principal part: formerly called a Bul- 
wark. A bastion consists of two flanks, each 
commanding and defending the adjacent 
curtain, or that portion of the wall extend- 
ing from one bastion to another, and two 
faces making with each other an acute angle 
called the salient angle, and commanding 



A, Bastion. 

curtain angle; shoulder angle; r, salient angle; 
a b, flank; b c, face ; a a, gorge ; a d, part of curtain. 

the outworks and ground before the fortifi- 
cation. The distance between the two flanks 


is the gorge, or entrance into the bastion. 
The use of the bastion is to bring every 
point at the foot of the rampart as much as 
possible under the guns of the place, 
^astioned (bas'ti-ond), Provided with 
bastions. ‘The hastion’d waMn.' Tenny- 
son.— Bastioned fort, a fort having two or 
more bastions connected by curtains; a term 
commonly restricted to field-works. 

Basto (bas'to), n, [It. and Sp. hasto, ace of 
clubs.] In card-playing, the ace of clubs at 
quadrille. 

Baston (bas'ton), n. [O.Fr. baston, a stick. 
See Baton.] 1. A staff or baton; a trun- 
cheon or small club, used in the touima- 
ment instead of the mace in the regular 
fight. ‘To fight with blunt bastons.' Hol- 
land.— 2. In arch, around moulding in the 
base of a column. Called 
also a Torus.-— ii. In her. 
a staff or cudgel, gener- 
ally borne as a mark of 
bastardy, and which pro- 
perly should contain one- 
eighth in breadth of the 
bend sinister, of which it 
is a diminutive. Called 
also Bastard Bar and Bas- Baston. 

to7i or Baton Sinister.— 

4. Formerly, a servant of the ‘VYarden of the 
Fleet, who attended the king’s courts as an 
officer, carrjlng a red truncheon. 

Bast-tree (1>ast'tre), n. The lime-tree : so 
called from its inner bark supplying bast. 
Basyl (basil), n. [Gr, basis, abase, and hyle, 
substance.] In ckem. Graham’s name for 
the electro-positive constituent of a salt. 
Basylous (basll-us), a. In ckem. of the na- 
ture of or relating to a basyl, or electro-posi- 
tive constituent of a salt. 

Bat (bat), 71. [A. Sax. bat, a club, a stick; 
probably connected with the verb to beat; 
or from the Celt.: Ir, and Annor. bat, a 
stick; Ft. batte, a rammei*, a harlequin’s 
wand. ] 1. A heavy stick or club ; a walking- 
stick. 

A handsome he held. 

On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Spenser. 

2. A piece of wood shaped somewhat like 
the broad end of an oar, and provided with 
a round handle, used in driving the ball in 
cricket and similar games,— 8. A batsman or 
batter. ‘ W, is the best bat left.’ T. Hughes. 
4. A piece of a brick less than one-half its 
length; less restrictedly, any portion of a 
brick; a brickbat.— 5. A slight blow; as, I 
gave him a bat in the face. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch.]— 6. In 77i%nmg, shale, or 
bituminous shale. Kii'wan.—I. A mass of 
cotton prepared for filling quilts, &c. 

Bat (bat), pret. & pp. batted; ppt. batimg. 
To manage a bat or play with one at cricket; 
as, he bats well. 

Bat (bat), 71. [A corruption of O.E. back, 



eqtiinitm\. 

balcke, bale. Sc. bale, balcie-bi7'd, a bat; same 
as the latter part of Sw, natt-hacka, night- 
bird, Dan. aften-baklce — often, evening, and 
balcke for blalcke, like Icel. leikr-blalca, 
‘leather-flapper,’ a bat, from blaka, to flut- 
ter.] One of a group of wing-handed, fly- 
ing mammals, constituting the order Cheir- 
optera (which see). Bats are most numero us 
and largest in the tropics. All European bats 
are small, and have a mouse-like skin. The 
body of the largest British species, Vesper- 
tilio noctula, is less than that of a mouse, 
but its wings stretch about 15 inches. During 
the day it remains in caverns, in the crevices 
of ruins, hollow trees, and such-like lurk- 
ing-places, and flits out at evening in 
search of food, which consists of insects. 
One of the most remarkable sub-families is 
the horse-shoe bats (Ehinolophinse), distin- 
guished by a nasal cutaneous appendage, 


bearing a fancied resemblance to a horse- 
shoe. Its use is uncertain: some believe it 
merely serves for closing the nostrils. Bats 
may be conveniently divided into two sec- 
tions— -the insectivorous or carnivorous, 
comprising the vampire an<l all Euro]>ean, 
African, and American species ; and the 
fruit-eating (the Pteropimi), belonging to 
tropical Asia and Australia. See Ptehoits. 
Bat (bat or ba), 7i. [Fr. bat, O.Fr. hast, L. L. 
&astww, a saddle. See Bast at!.d.] Ajjaek- 
saddle; hence SaMiorse; dayman (which .sec). 
Eatable, t Bateablet (bat'a-bl), «. Abbrevi- 
ation of Bebcttable, as in the term ba fable 
ground, batahle la^id. ‘As we crossed the 
Bateable land.’ Border ballad. See under 
Debatable. 

Batardeau (bat-ard-o), n. [Fr.] l. A coffer- 
dam; a casing of piles made water-tight, fixed 
in the bed of ariver to exclude the water from 
the site of the pier or other work while it is 
constructing.— 2. In fort, a strong gate to 
separate the wet from the <lry i,)art of a 
ditch, provided with a sluice-gate. 

Batatas (ba-ta’tas), ?i. [Malayan name of 
the plant] A genus of plants, riat. order 
Convolvulaeete, containing about twenty 
species of tropical creeping or twiniiig herl^s 
or shrubs; the sweet-potato. The tuljerons 
root of B. edulis was much eaten in the 
south of Europe before the miltivation of 
the potato, which both became a substitute 
for it and appropriated its name. It is so 
universally distributed over the tropical 
and subtropical regions of the world that it 
is impossible to say to wdiat country it is 
indigenous. It has a sweetish taste, is more 
nutritious than the potato, and is largely 
cultivated for food. It is said to attain a 
■weight of 50 lbs. in Java, though ordinarily 
it is from 8 to 12 lbs, in w'eight. 

Batavian (ba-ta'vi-an), a. [From Batani, 
the latinized form of the name of a i>eople 
anciently inhabiting an island at the mouth 
of the Bhiue.] 1, Pertaining to Holland or 
its inhabitants. *Batauimig,mm.' 1) Israeli. 
2. Pertaining to Batavia in Java. 

Batavian (ba-ta'vi-an), n. l. A native of 
Holland.— 2. A native of Batavia, the capi- 
tal of all the Dutch possessions in the Plast. 
Bat-bolt (bat'bolt), n. A bolt barbed or 
jagged at its butt or tang to give it a firmer 
hold. 

Batch (Imch), n. [From the verb to hake, 
like Dan. boegt, G. gehdek, a batch. For a 
similar change of k into cli compare 'inake 
I (an equal) and match, wake and imteh, Sc. 

I thaelc, E. thatch. Sea Bake.] 1. The quan- 
tity of bread baked at one time; a balding of 
bread. 

The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the 
batch is drawn. Mortwier. 

2. Any quantity of a thing made at once, or 
so united as to have liice qualities; any 
number of individuals or articles similar to 
each other. 

The Turkish troops are being hurried to the front 
in batches of 40,000 at a time. Times newspaper. 

Large hatches of which were from time to time 
carried into the private room by another clerk for 
the judge’s signature. Dickens. 

5. In 7ninmg, the quantity of ore sent to the 
surface by any pair of men. 

Batch (bach^, v.t. To protect the bank of a 
river by facing it with stones, so as to pre- 
vent the ■water from eating into it. [Local.} 
Batchelor (bach'el-6r), n. An erroneous 
mode of spelling Bachelor. 

Batet (bat), 7 %. [A. Sax. bate, contention; or 
simply an abbreviation of debate; comp. 
bataMe.] Strife; contention. ‘Breeds no- 
with telling.’ Shale. 

Bate (bat), t. pret. & pp. bated; ppr. bafmg. 
[Abbrev, for abate (which see). ] 1. f To beat 
down; toimpair the strength of; tow'eaken. 

These griefs and losses have so bated me, 

That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh. Shat. 

2. + To dull or Ifiunt. 

Spite of cormorant devouring time. 
The endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour, which shall bate his scythe’s keen edge. 

Shak. 

3. To lessen by retrenching, deducting, or 
reducing. [Bare.] 

He must either bate the laVjourer’s wages, or not 
employ or not pay him. Locke. 

4. To allow by -way of abatement or deduc- 
tion; to abate. 

These are the conditions of his treating with God, 
to whom he bates nothing of what he stood upon 
with the Parliament. South. 

6. To leave out; to except; to bar. 

Bate me the king, and, be he flesh and blood. 

He lies who said it. Beau. <&* FS. 
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6. t To take away; to remove. 

About autumn bate the earth from about the roots 
of olives, and lay them bare. Holland. 

7. t To rob or deprive of. 

When baseness is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the person’s sake. 

G. Herbert. . 

Batet Srow or become less ; to 

remit or retrench a part: sometimes with of. 
‘Do I not haM do I not dwindle?’ Bhak. 

Abate thy speed and I will bate (S/mine. Dryden. 

Batet (bat), -u.-i. [Er. hattre, to beat.] In 
falconry, to flutter with the wings as pre- 
paring for flight, particularly at the sight of 
prey. 

I am like a hawk that bates but cannot fly because 
r am ty’d to another’s fist. Bacon. 

Batet (bat), y.f. To bait; to molest; to har- 
ass. ‘Barking and biting all that him do 
hateJ Spenser. 

Bate (bat), pret. of Mte. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Yet there the steel staid not, but inly bate 

Deep in the flesh, and open’d wide a red flood-gate. 

Spejiser. 

Bate (bat), r.t. [Perhaps for abate,] To 
steep in an alkaline solution, to remove or 
neutralize the lime which has been used to 
take the hair from hides. 

Bate (bat), n. The alkaline solution in 
which hides are steeped after being limed 
to remove or neutralize the lime. 

Batea (ba'te-a), n. [Sp.] In gold mining, a 
conical-shaped dish used for washing gold 
and pulverized samples of gold quartz. 

Bateau (ba-toO, n. [Fr. bateau; 0. Fr. hatel, 
a boat, a dim. from L.L. batus, a boat, from 
the G-ermanie. See Boat. ] 1. A light boat, 
long in proportion to its breadth, and wider 
in the middle than at the ends.— 2. A pon- 
toon of a floating bridge. 

Bateau-bridge (ba-to'brij), n. Mint, a float- 
ing bridge supported by bateaux or boats. 

Bate-breedingt (bat'bred-ing), a. Breeding 
strife, ‘T)moate-hreeding^py.‘ Shah 

Batefult (bat'ful), a. Contentious; given to 
strife; exciting contention. ‘It did hateful 
question frame.’ Sidney. 

Batelesst (batles), a. Kot to be abated; not 
to be dulled or blunted. [Pware.] 

Haply that name of * Chaste ’ unhappily set 

This dateless edge on his keen appetite. Ska/b. 

Batementt (bat'ment), n. 1. Abatement; 
deduction; diminution. Specifleally— 2.That 
part of wood cut off by a carpenter to make 
it fit for his purpose. 

Bat-fowler (bat'foul-6r), n. One who prac- 
tises or takes pleasure iu bat-fowling. 

Bat-fowling (bat'foul-ing), n. A mode of 
catching birds at night by holding a torch 
or other light, and beating the bushes or 
trees where they roost. The birds flj’ing to 
the light are caught with nets or otherwise. 

Batful t (bat'fiil), a. [O.E. increase; 
allied probably to Icel. batna, to grow better; 
A. Sax. bet, better. Comp, also Icel. beit, 
pasture, beita, to graze, E. bait] Rich; fer- 
tile, as land, pastures.’ Drayton. 

Bath (bath), n. [A. Sax. bmth, a bath. Com- i 
mon to all the Teutonic tongues save G othic ; 
O.Sax. Icel. Dan. D. G. 6«d,abath.] 1. A 
vessel for holding water in which to plunge, 
wash, or bathe the body.— 2. More generally, 
an apartme nt or apparatus by means, of which 
the body, or a part of it, may be surroimded 
by any medium differing iu nature or tem- 
perature from its natural medium. There are 
so many varieties of baths that it would be 
endless to endeavour to enumerate all. They 
have lieen divided into four classes : («■) Ac- 
cording to the substance in which the body 
is immersed ; as, water, oil, compressed air, 
medicated, mineral, ^ &c. (&) According to 
manner of application ; as, plunge, shower, 
vapour, douche, spray, &c, (c) According to 
the parts liathed ; as, foot, sitz, eye, &c. 
(d) According to temperature; as, hot, tepid, 
warm, cold. — A compressed air bath is> taken 
by remaining for a longer or shorter period 
in a chamber filled with compressed air. 
Such baths have been recommended as use- 
ful in certain diseases, in which an increased 
expansive force is required for the air to in- 
flate the more delicate air-passages of the 
lungs.— .^1 medicated hath is a liquid or 
vapour bath designed to produce a curative 
effect by virtue of some medicine mixed in it. 

~A natural mineral bath consists of spring 
water naturally impregnated with some 
mineral, as iron, sulphur, certain salts, &c. 
Such baths are resorted to by invalids in 
gi*eat numbers, and several towns derive 
their names from them, as Bath, Baden- 
Baden, Wiesbaden, &c.— Turkish hath, a 


Mth introduced from the East, in which 
the patient having undergone copious per- 
spiration in an apartment filled with 
heated air, is afterwards subjected to 
various processes, as soaping, washing, 
kneading (shampooing), and, ultimately 
proceeding to an outer apartment is placed 
on a couch to cool, meantime sipping 
coffee, sherbet, &c. Turkish baths or modi- 
fications of them are to he foimd in all our 
hydropathic establishments, and in most 
towns of considerable size. — The vapour 
hath, when simply of the steam of watei', is 
the most efficient of all as a detergent — 
3. An edifice containing apartments fitted 
up for bathing ; a bath-house.— 4 The act 
of bathing or of exposing the body to some 
agent, as water, steam, heat, for cleanliness 
or health.— 5. In science and the arts any 
vessel containing a liquid in which any thing 
is immersed; as in photog. the vessel in 
which solutions are contained.— 6. In chem. 
an apparatus for modifying and regulating 
the heat in various chemical processes, by 
interposing a quantity of sand, water, or 
other substance between the fire and the 
vessel intended to be heated. When a 
liquid bath of a higher temperature than 
212° is required, saturated solutions are 
employed, in which the boiling-point is 
higher than that of ’water.-- bath, a 
chemical hath for higher temperatures than 
can be produced by liquid baths. Mercury, 
fusible metal, tin, or lead are employed for 
this pm'pose.— Knights of the Bath, an order 
of knighthood supposed to have been in- 
stituted at the coronation of Henry IV. in 
1399. It received tins name from the cir- 
cumstance of the candidates for the honour 
being put into a bath the preceding evening, 
to denote a purification or absolution from 
their former misdeeds, and that they were 
now to commence a new life. The present 
order of the Bath, however, was instituted 
by George I in 1725. It was a military 
order, and consisted, exclusive of the 
sovereign, of a grand- 
master and thirty -six 
companions. In 1S15 the 
order was greatly ex- 
tended, and in 1847 open- 
ed to civilians. The mem- 
bers, both military and 
civil, form three class- 
es, viz., knights grand- 
crosses, G. G.B. ; knights- 
commanders, K. C. B. ; 
and companions, C.B. 

The badge (fig. 1) is a golden cross of eight 
points, with the lion of England between the 
four principal angles, and having in a circle 
in the centre the rose, thistle, and sham- 
rock, between 
three imperial 
crowns; motto, 

Tria juncta in 
uno. Stars are 
also worn by the 
two first classes. 

That of the 
knights grand- 
crosses (fig. 2) is 
of silver, with 
eight points of 
rays wavy, on 
which is a gold 
cross bearing three crowns, encircled by a 
ribbon displajnng the motto of the order, 
while beneath is a scroll inscribed Ich dien. 
The star of the commander differs chiefly in 
wanting the wavy rays. 

Bath, (bath), n. [Heb.] A Hebrew liquid 
measure, corresponding to the ephah for dry 
measure, being like it the tenth part of a 
homer. See Epha. 

Bath-brick (hathTirik), [From the town 
of Bath, in Somersetshire.] A preparation of 
siliceous earth in the form of a brick, used 
for cleaning knives. It is found in the river 
Parret, Somersetshire, and is supposed to 
consist of the siliceous cases of infusoria. 
Bath-bun (bath'bun), n. [From the to^vn of 
Bath.] A sort of light sweet roll or bun, 
generally mixed with currants, &c. 
Bath-chair (baWchar), oi. [From the town 
of Bath.] A small carriage capable of being 
pushed along by an attendant: used by 
invalids. 

Bathe (baTH), v.t. pret. & pp. bathed; ppr, 
bathing. [A. Sax. bathian, Icel. batha, Dan. 
bade, D. and G. baden. See Bath.] 1. To 
immerse in water, as in the sea, a river, 
pond, or artificial bath, whether for plea- 
sure, health, or cleanliness. 


Chancing to bathe himself in the river Cydnus . . . 
he fell sick, near unto death, for three days. South. 

Others, on silver lakes and rivers bathed 

Their downy breast. Milton. 

2. To apply water or other liquid to with 
a sponge, cloth, or the like, generally for 
therapeutic purposes; as, let the womid be 
bathed twice a day. [In this use bathing 
differs from washing in being much longer 
continued.]— 3. To wash, moisten, or suffuse 
with any liquid. ‘Her bosom bathed in 
blood,’ Dryden. — 4, To immerse in orsiir- 
roHUd with anything analogous to water; as, 
bathed in sunlight. ‘Thy rosy shadows 
bathe me.’ Tennyson. 

One sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight. Milton. 

I watched it lying 

In the green gleam of dewy-tassell’d trees. 

Tennyson. 

Bathe (baSH), v.i. l. To be or lie in a bath; 
to be in water or in other liquid; to g'o into 
water to bathe one’s self. 

They bathe in summer, and in winter slide. Waller. 

2. To be immersed or surrounded as if with 
water. 

Bathe (baTH), n. Act of bathing; the im- 
mersion of the body in water ; as, to take 
one’s usual bathe. Edin. Rev. [This noun 
seems to be confined to Scotland, where a 
distinction is made between a bathe and a 
hath, the former being applied to an im- 
mersion in a sea, river, or lake, and the 
latter to a bath for which artificial appara- 
tus is used.] 

Bather (baSH'dr), n. 1. One who bathes; 
one wdio immerses himself in water.— 2. One 
who bathes another. 

Bathetic (ba-thet'ik), a. [From bathos, on 
type of pathetic from pathos.] Helating to 
bathos; sinking. Coleridge. [Bare.] 
Bathing-box (haTH'ing-boks), n. A fixed 
covered shed in which bathers dress and 
undress. 

Bathing-machine (basn'ing-ma-shen), n. 
A covered vehicle, driven into the water, 
in which bathers dress and undress. 
Bathing-tub (baTH'ing-tub), n. A vessel 
for bathing, made of wood, tinned iron, or 
zinc; a portable bath. 

Bath-kol (bath'kol), n. A sort of di\ination 
practised among the ancient J ews, according 
to which the first words uttered after an 
appeal was made to Bath-kol were con- 
sidered oracular. Brewer, 

Bath-metal (bath'met-al), n. An alloy of 
copper and zmc in nearly equal proportions. 
Bathometer (ba-thom'et-er), n. [Gr. bathos, 
depth, and metron, a measure.] An appar- 
atus for taking soundings, especially one in 
which a sounding-line is dispensed with. 
Bath-oolite (htith'o-ol-it), n. Same as 
Bath-stone. „ 

Bat -horse (batfliors or ba'hors), n. [ijr. 
bat, O.Fr. bast, a pack-saddle. ] 1. A horse 
allowed to a batman in the British army for 
conveying the utensils in his charge. — 2. A 
horse for carrying* baggage belonging to an 
officer or to the baggage train. 

Bathos (ba'thos), n, [Gr. bathos, from bathys, 
deep . ] A ludicrous descent from the elevated 
to the mean in writing or speech; a sinking; 
anti-climax. 

Bath-room (bath'rbm), n. A room for 
bathing in. 

Bath-stone (biith'stOn), n. [From being 
largely used for building in Bath and 
neighbourhood.] A si>ecies of limestone, 
called also Bath-oolite and Roe-stone, from 
its being compiosed of small rounded grains 
resembling the roe of a fish. This member 
of the oolite formation has been called the 
great oolite* it is of considerable thickness, 
and yields an abundant supply of freestone 
for building, and is extensively worked 
near Bath. When first quarried it is soft, 
but it soon becomes hard by exposure to the 
atmosphere. 

Bathybius(ba-thib'i-us),?i. [Gr. &ai%5,deep, 
and bios, life. ] Huxley’s name for masses 
of animal matter said to be found covering 
the sea-bottom at great depths, and in 
such abundance as to form in some places 
deposits of upwards of 30 feet in thickness. 
It is described as consisting of a tenacious, 
viscid, slimy substance, and exhibiting under 
the microscope a network of granular, muci- 
laginous matter, wMch expands and con- 
tracts spontaneously, forming a very simple 
organism, and corresponding in all respects 
to protoplasm (which see). Embedded iu it 
are calcareous bodies with an organic struc- 
ture, called discoUths, coceoliths, and cocoo- 
spheres, which seem to belong to bathybius 
as such. Some men of science, however, 
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doubt tlie existence of such a substance, ; 
maintaining that the apparent signs of an i 
organic life in the matter which Huxley i 
examined were due to the alcohol in which | 
the matter was preserved. Recently, how- i 
ever, the X( 5 rth-polar navigator Bessels has 
reported the discovery in Smith Sound, at 
the depth of 92 fathoms, of a free, undiffer- 
entiated, homogeueous protoplasm, to which 
he has given, the name of Protohetthyhius. 
Bathyer^s (bath-i-er'gus), n. [G-r. bathys, 
deep, and ergon, a work.] The genus of 
mammals to which the zandmole or sand- 
mole of the Dutch ];»oers of South Africa (B. 
Stalins) l)elongs; called also the Coast-rat 
It is a burrowing animal found in large 
numbers around tbe Cape of Good Hope, 
%vliere it drives such multitudes of shallow 
tunnels that the ground is rendered danger- 
ous for horsemen. The fur is grayish-brown, 
and might be a valuable article of com- 
merce. It is of the size of a wild rabbit, 
and belongs to the family Spalaceidm. 
Bathymetrical (bath-i-met'ri-kal), a. Per- 
taining to bathymetry, or to depth under 
water. 

Bathymetry (ha-thim'et-ri), n. [Gr. bathys, 
deep, and m&tron, measure.] The art of 
sounding or of measuring depths in the sea. 
Batidese (iDa-tid'e-e), n. pi. A nat. order 
instituted by Martins for the Batis mari- 
tima, a succulent shrub growing in salt 
marshes in the West Indies, sometimes 
used in West India pickles. It has the 
habit of Salicornia, but its ovary has four 
cells, with one erect ovule in each cell, and 
is consequently placed in a separate but 
closely allied nat. order to Chenopodiaceaj. 
Bating (bathing). Originally apa^'t, but 
now used chiefly as a prep. Abatmg; 
taldng away; deducting; excepting. 

Children have few idea.s, daiins" some faint ideas 
of hunger and. thirst. Locke. 

Batis (biVtis), n. A genus of saline plants, 
containing a single species. See Batide^e. 
Batist, Batiste (ba-test'), n. (Fv. batiste, \ 
O.Fr. baptiste. From the name of its 
inventor Baptiste, a linen weaver of Cam- 
brai, in French Flanders. His statue still 
stands there.] 1. A fine linen cloth made 
in Flanders and Picardy, of three different 
kinds or thicknesses ; cambric.— 2. An Fast 
India goods of similar quality. 

Batter (batTer), n. See Batlet. 

Battet (batlet), n. [Dim. of bat] A small 
bat or square piece of wood with a handle 
for beating linen when taken out of the 
buck. Called also Batter, Battril. 

I remember the kissing of her katlet, and the cow’s 
dug.s that her pretty chopt hands had milked. Shirk. 

Batman (batlnan), n. An oriental w^eight. 
In Bokhara it is equal to 291 lbs.; in Turkey 
the great batman is about 157^- lbs., the lesser 
only a fourth of the greater; at Aleppo and 
Smyrna the batman w'eighs but 17 lbs. ; in 
Persia 13^r lbs. 

Batman (bat 'man, ba'man), n. [Fr. bat, 
a pack-saddle. See Bat, a pack-saddle.] A 
person allowed by the government to every 
company of a regiment on foreign service. 
His duty is to take charge of the cooking 
utensils, &c., of the company. There is in 
the charge of the batman a bat-horse for 
each company to convey the cooking utensils 
from place to place. 

Bat-money, Baw-money (bat'mun-ni, ba'- 
mun-ni), n. Money paid to a batman. 
Batolite (bat'o-lit), n. [S'!’, baton, a staff, 
and Gr. Uthos, a stone.] A genus of straight, 
cylindrical, bivalve fossil shells, allied to 
the hippiirites. Some ax’e of great length, 
and form masses of rock in the high Alps. 
Eaton (bafc'on), n. [Fr, baton, O.Fr. hasten. 
See Baste, Bastile.] i. A staff or club; a 
truncheon, the official badge of various offi- 
cials of widely different rank; thus we have 
the baton of a field-marshal, of a constable 
or policeman, and of a conductor of music. 
'He held the baton of command.’ Prescott. 

When I went home I made myself a katon, and 
went about the fields conducting an orchestra. 

Dickens. 

2. In music, a rest of four semibreves.-— 3. In 
her. same as Baston, 3. 

Batoon t (ba-tbn'), n. A club or truncheon. 

Although his shoulders with batoo7i 

Be claw'd and cudgell'd to some tune. Hudibras. 

Bat-printing (bat'print-ing), n. The mode 
of printing pottery adopted when the print- 
ing is done on the glazed ware. For this 
mode of printing a fine-lined engraving is 
executed on copper, after which the lines 
of the engraving are filled with pure linseed- 
oil, which is taken off by a sheet of a flexible 


preparation of glue, by means of which it is , 
applied to the surface of the ware. Finely- 
ground colour is dusted on, and the vessel 
is then ready to be fired in the enamel kiln. 
See PEBSS-PEINTINd. 

Batrachia (ba-triVki-a), n. pi. IGv. batra- 
chos, a frog.] The fourth order in Cuvier’s 
arrangement of the class Eeptilia. It com- 
prises frogs, toads, newts, salamanders, 
and sirens, and is equivalent to the class 
Amphibia (which see). It is now usually 
restricted to the order Anura, or amphi- 
bians which lose the tail when they reach 
maturity. The Batrachia when young un- 
dergo metamorphosis and breathe only by 
gills. Wlien adults they breathe by lungs, 
or, as in the case of the axolotl, siren, and 
proteus, by both lungs and gills. They are 
oviparous, and deposit eggs covered only by 
a soft membrane. 

Batracliiaa(ba-tra'ki-an),c^. [Gr. batrachos, 
a frog.] 1. In zool, pertaining to the order 
Batrachia.— 2. In hot applied to the aquatic 
species of the genus B-anunculus, which have 
been placed in a special genus (Batrachium) 
by some authors. 

Batrachian (ba-tra'ki-an), n. An animal of 
the order Batrachia. 

Batrachite (bat'ra-ldt), n. [Gr. batrachos, 
a frog. ] 1. A fossil or stone in colour resem- 
bling a frog; toadstone.—2. A variety of the 
mineral chrysolite, composed of silicates 
of lime and magnesia, in colour resembling 
the frog, and found in the mountains of 
Southern Tyrol. See Olivin. 

Batrachoid (bat'ra-koid), a. Having the 
form of a frog; pertaining to the Batrachia. 
BatrachoUte (ba-trak'6-nt), n. [Gr. ba- 
irachos, a frog, and Uthos, a stone.] The 
name given to fossil remains of animals of 
the frog kind, found in the tertiary forma- 
tions. In the newer tertiary strata near 
Oeningen, on the Rhine, several species of 
frogs, toads, and newts have been discov- 
ered. 

Batrachomyomachy (bat-ra-kom'i-om"a- 
ki), n. [Gr. batrachos, a frog, mtis, a mouse, 
and inaehe, n battle.] A battle between the 
frogs and mice, the name of a kind of parody 
on the Iliad. 

Batrachophagous (bat-ra-kofa-giis),a. [Gr. 
batrachos, a frog, and phagein, to eat. ] Feed- 
ing on frogs. 

Batrachospermese (ba-trak'6-sper"me-e), 

■ n. pi. [Gr. batrachos, a frog, and sperma, 

\ seed.] A family of fresh- water confervoid 
I algjs, that have articulated stems, with 
whorls of necklace-like branches, and the 
spores in chains, 

Batrachus (bat'ra-kus), n. [Gr. batrachos, 
a frog.] The frog-fish genus. See FiiOG- 
PISH. 

Bat-shell (bat'shel), n. A species of Yoluta 
of a dusky brown coiour. 

Batsman 03ats'man), n. The man who wields 
the bat in the game of cricket; the batter. 
Batster (bat'ster), n. Same as Batsman, 
Bat’s-wing Burner, w. A form of gas-burner 
from which there issues a jet supposed to 
resemble a bat’s wing. 

Batt (bat), n. In hat-maki'ng, the material 
for a felt hat obtained by the operation of 
bowing, and forming the basis of the skin. 
Batta(bat'ta), [Hind. 1. Defi- 

ciency; discount; allowance.— 2. An allow- 
ance, in addition to their pay, made to 
troops serving in the East Indies, when in 
the field. While in garrison troops are al- 
lowed half batta. 

Battahlet (bat'a-bl), a. [See Batfxjl, Bat- 
ten.] Fattening; serviceable as pasture. 

Masinissa made many inward parts of Barbary and 
Numidia in Africk (before his time, incult and horrid) 
fruitful and by this means. Burioft. 
Battailantt (bat'tM-antXn.. [Fr. hataillant, 
from batailler, to combat See Battle.] A 
combatant. Shelton. 

Battailous t (bat'tal-us), a. [O.Fr. batail- 
lous, bateillom. See Battle.] Warlike; 
having the form or appearance of an army 
arrayed for battle ; marshalled, as for an 
attack. 

The French came foremost battailous and bold. 

Faiv^ax. 

Battaliat (bat-ta'li-a),n. \l%.baUaglia, 'battle. 
See Battalion, Battle.] i. A host; an 
army; a military force. 

Why, our trebles that account. 

_ . , Shak., Mich, II/. v. 3 , it. 

[This is the reading of the folios; the quarto 
editions read battalion.] -^2, A division of 
an array in order of battle. 

In three battalias does the king dispose 
His strength, which all in ready order stand, 

And to each other’s rescue near at hand. May. 


Battalion Gia-tal'yon), n. pi. Battalions 
(ba-tal'yonz) or Battalia t (iia-tal'ya). [Fr. 
hatailton, It. hattaglioue (aug. of hatfaglm, 
a battle), a main battle, a great squadron. 
See Battle.] l.t An army in battle array. 

He through tlie armerl files 
Darts his experienced eVe, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views. Milhm. 

2.t A division of an array in order of liattle. 
Next morning the king put his army into battalia. 

Clart’7idon. 

Specifically— 3. A body of infantry, varying 
from about 300 to 1000 men, and usually 
forming a division of a regiment. Some- 
times, however, a single Ixattalion compo.ses 
a regiment. 

Battalioned (bat-tal'yond), a. Formed into 
battalions. 

Battel t (bat'tel), n. [See Battle.] Battle. 
— Wager of battel, in late, a species of trial 
for the decision of causes between parties. 
This species of trial is of high, anii(iuity 
among the rude military peoples of Europe. 
It was introduced into England by William 
the Conqueror, and used in three cases only: 
in the court-martial, or court of chivalry or 
honour; in appeals of felony; and in issues 
Joined upon a writ of right. The conte.st 
was held before the judges on a piece of 
ground inclosed, and the com}>atants were 
bound to fight till the stars appeared, unless 
the death dr defeat of one party sooner de- 
cided the contest. The weapons used were 
batons or staves an ell long. Women, priests, 
men above sixty, and lame and blind per- 
sons might appear by champions. Though 
long fallen into desuetude, it was a valid 
and legal mode of trial in England down to 
ISIS, and was then abolished in consequence 
of the defendant in a suit having dernande.,! 
this mode of arbitrament, and its being 
found that it could not legally be denied 
him. 

Battel (bat'tel), n. [O.E. bat, increase, an , I 
dcel, portion.] 1. An account of the ex- 
penses of a student at Oxford.— 2. ^>2. Provi- 
sions taken by Oxford students from the 
buttery; and also the charges thereon.— 
2. In .Eton College, a small allowance of 
food which, in addition to the college allow- 
ance, the collegers receive from their dames. 
Richardson. 

Battel (bat'tel), v. i. [In third meaning per- 
haps a form of batten (which see). ] 1. To stand 
indebted in the college books at Oxford 
for provisions and drink from the buttery. 
2. To reside at the university; to keep terms. 
S.t To grow fat. Spenser. 

Battel t (bat'tel), ‘c.t. To render fertile; to 
batten. 

Battel t (bat'tel), £t. [Perhaps for hatful; in 
anjr case connected with batten.] Fertile; 
fruitful. ‘ A battel soil for grain, for pasture 
good. ’ Fairfax. 

B’atteller, Battler (bat'tel-er, bat'l-er), ■«,. 
1. A student at Oxford indelxted in the col- 
lege books for provisions and drink at the 
buttery.— 2. One who keeps terms or i‘e.side3 
at the university. 

Battement (bat'ment), n. [Fr. ] A beating; 
striking; impulse. 

Batten (bat'n), v.t. [Icel. hatna, to grow 
better, Goth, gabatnan, to avail, to profit, 
from root bat, bet in better (which see), O.FI. 
hot, increase, beta, to make better,] 1. To 
fatten; to make fat; to make plump by plen- 
teous feeding. ‘Battening our flocks with 
the fresh dews of night.’ Milton, — 2. To 
fertilize or enrich land. 

Batten (bat'n), c.i. To grow or liecome fat; 
to live in luxury, or to grow fat in ease and 
luxury. ' To feed and batten on this moor.’ 
Shak. 

Her savage birds 

O’er human carcasses do scream and battot. 

Baillis. 

Thou hattmest by the greasy gleam 
In haunts of hungry sinners. Te7myso7t. 

Batten (bat'n), n. [Fr. baton, a stick.] 1. A 
piece of wood from 1 inch to 7 inches broad, 

I and from ^ in. to 2| in. thick. The bat- 
: tens of commerce are 7 in. broad and 2^ in. 
thick; split into two boards each in. 
thick, they are used for flooring ; and split 
into three, for putting on roofs below slates, 
wainscot, and as uprights for lathing. The 
best battens come from J5'orway.~2. Naut. 
one of several thin pieces of oak or fir, nailed 
to the mast-head, and to the midship post 
of the yard.— of the hatches, scant- 
lings of wood or straitened hoops of casks, 
applied to confine the edges of the tarpaul- 
ings close down to the sides of the hatch- 
ways, to prevent the entrance of water in a 
stoi’m. — Tracing battens, pieces of wood 
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about S indies tliidc, nailed to the beams 
of the ship, instead of cleats, to sling the 
seamen's hammocks to. --3. In 'weaving, the 
beam for striking the weft home; a lathe. 

(bat'll), v.t. To form or fasten with 
battens.— To batten down, to fasten down 
with battens, as the hatches of a ship during 
a storm. 

He had the port-holes of his cabin battened down. 

Thackeray. 

Battening (bat'n-ing), n. 1. The operation 
of fixing battens to walls for nailing laths 
to.— 2. Battens fixed to a wall, to which the 
laths for plaster are fixed. 

Batter (bat'ter), v.t. [Fr. It. battere, 

to beat, to strike, to batter, from L.L. hater e, 
a form of L. batiiere,%o beat, whence also 
hattle.l 1. To beat with successive blows; 
to beat with violence, so as to bruise or 
dent; to attack as by a battering-ram or 
heavy ordnance, with the view of shattering 
or demolishing; to cannonade. 

Now were the walls beaten with the rams, and 
many parts thereof shaken and battered. Holland, 

2. To wear or impair, as by beating, long 
seiwice, or the like; as, a battered pavement; 
a battered jade. 

The Tory fsarty, according to those perverted 
views of Toryism unhappily too long prevalent in 
this country, was held to be literally defunct, except 
by a few old battered crones of office. Disraeli. 

3. Jnforgi'ng, to spread metal outwardly by 
hammering on the end. JS. K. Knight— 

4. [From noun batter.'] To paste together 
with batter or other adhesive matter. 
[Scotch.] 

Batter (bat'tfir), v.i. l. To make attacks, as 
by a battering-ram or ordnance. 

Besiegers break ground at a safe distance, and 
advance gradually till near enough to batter. 

A bp. Whatety. 

—To batter at, to make attacks upon; to 
try to overthrow or destroy. 

The tyrant has not battered aif their peace. Shak. 
2. To incline from the perpendicular : said 
of a wall whose face recedes as it rises : op- 
posed to overhang. 


Retaining and breast walls /waiter towards the bank. 

E. H, Hnisfht. 

Batter (bat'ter), n. [See Batter, v. t ] i. A 
mixture of several ingredients, as flour, 
eggs, salt, &c., beaten together with some 
liquor, used in cookery. — 2. The leaning 
back of the upper part of the face of a wall, 
as in wharf walls and retaining walls to 
support embankments.— 3. A glutinous sub- 
stance used for producing adhesion ; paste. 
[Scotch.] 

fitter (bat'6r), n. In cricket, the man who 
wields the bat; the batsman. 


(The bowler) bowls a ball almost wide to the off; 
the batter steps out, and cuts it beautifully to where 
cover-point is standing. T. Hughes. 

Batterer (bat'ter-6r), n. One who batters 
or beats. 'Batterers or demolishers of stately 
and elegant buildings.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Battering-gun (bat'ter-ing-gun), n. Milit. 
a cannon of heavy calibre adapted for de- 
molishing defensive works. 

Battering-ram (bat'ter-ing-ram), n. 1. In 
milit. antiq. an engine used to beat down 
the walls of besieged places, consisting of a 
large beam, with a head of iron somewhat 
resembling the head of a ram, whence its 
name. In its simplest form it was carried 
and forcibly driven against the wall by the 
hands of the soldiers, but more commonly 
it was suspended by ropes to a beam which 
■was supported by posts, and balanced so as 
to swing backward and forward, being in 
this way impelled against the wall with 
much more ease and effect. It was also 



often mounted on w'heels and worked under 
cover, the assailants being protected by a 
kind of shed.— 2. A heavy blacksmith’s ham- 
mer, suspended, and worked horizontally. 
Battering-train ()3at't6r-ing-tran), n. Milit. 
a train of heavy ordnance for siege opera- 
tions. 


Batter-rule, Battering-rule <>at't6r-rdl, 
bat'ter-ing-rol), n. A plumb-line so con- 
trived that while the plummet hangs verti- 
cally, the wall to which it is applied may 
be sloping or battered. It consists of a 
plumb-line attached to a triangular frame, 
one side of which is fixed at the required 
angle with the line. 

Battery (bat'ter-i), n, [Fr, batterie, from 
battre, to beat. See Batter.] l.f The act 
of battering; attack or assault, with the 
view of beating down, as by battering-ram 
or ordnance. 

At one place above the rest, by continual batterie 
there was such a breach as the towne lay open and 
naked to the enemie. Holland. 

2. Tlie instrument or agency employed in 
battering or attacldng; as, a battery of guns; 
a battery of abuse. Specifically— 3. Milit. 
a body of cannon for field operations con- 
sisting generally of from four to eight guns 
(in the British service usually six), with 
complement of waggons, artillerymen, &c. 

4. The personnel or complement of officers 
and men attached to such a battery.— 5. In 
fort, a parapet thrown up to cover the gun- 
ners and others employed about them from 
the enemy’s shot, with the guns employed. 
—Cross batteries, two batteries which play 
athwart each other, forming an angle upon 
the object hfiUeved.—Bn~^eharpe battery, a 
battery which plays obliquely on the enemy’s 

Enfilade battery, a battery which 
scours or sweeps the whole line or length.—: 
En~revers battery, one which plays upon the 
enemy’s hac'k.—Ploatmg batteries, batteries 
erected either on simple rafts, or on the 
hulls of ships, for the defence of the coast, 
or for the bombardment of the enemy’s 
ports.— 6. In law, the unlawful beating of 
another. The least degree of violence, or 
even the touching of another in anger, con- 
stitutes a battery.— 7. In elect, a number of 
coated jars placed in such a manner that 
they may be charged at the same time, and 
discharged in the same manner.— (ruZyanic 
battery, a pile or series of plates of copper 
and zinc, or of any substances susceptible of 
galvanic action. See under Galvanic. 
Battery-gun. (bat't6r-i-gun), n. Milit. a 
gun which can fire a number of shots con- 
secutively or simultaneously without stop- 
ping to reload; a gun with several barrels, 
or with one barrel and several chambers 
like a revolver pistol, such as the Gatling 
gun or the mitrailleuse. 

Battil, t BattiU t (hat'til), v. t. [See Battel, 
a. and v.t.] To make fat; to render fertile; 
to batten. 

Ashes are marvellous improvements to batlil bar- 
ren land. Hay. 

Battil, Battill (bat'til), v.i. To become fat. 

Sleep, they said, would make her battill better. 

Spenser, 

Batting (l^at'ing), n. 1. The management of 
a bat at play; as, the batting of the Eleven 
was excellent— 2. Cotton or wool in masses 
prepared for quilts or bed-covers. 

Battish (bat'ish), a. [From bat, the animal] 
Of or pertaining to or resembling a bat 

She clasp’d his limbs, by impious labour tired, 

With limbs. Vernon. 

Battle O^at'l), n. [Fr. bataille, a battle, and 
formerly also, a division of an army, from L. 
battalia, battualia, the fighting and fencing 
exercises of soldiers and gladiators; from 
batuere, to beat, to strike, to fence.] 1. A 
fight or encounter between enemies or op- 
posing armies; an engagement: usually 
applied to armies or large bodies of men, 
but applicable also to a combat between 
individuals, whether men or inferior ani- 
mals.— 2. f A body of forces, or division of an 
army; a battalion. 

The king divided his army into three battles, 
whereof the vanguard only with wings came to fight. 

Bacon. 

5. t More specifically, (a) the main or middle 
body of the army or fleet, as distinguished 
from the van and rear. 

Angus led the avant-guard, himself followed with 
the battle a good distance behind, and after came 
the arrier. Sir y. Hayward. 

The centre, or battle as it was called, consisting of 
sixty-three galleys, was led by John of Austria. 

Prescott 

(b) That portion of the army, wherever 
placed and of whatever consisting, regarded 
as of main importance. 

The cavalry, by way of distinction, was called the 
\ battle, and on it alone depended the fate of every 
action. RoheAson. 

4.t An anny prepared for or engaged in 
fight. ‘ Heralds ’twixt two dreadful battles 


set.' Shalt.— h.\ A formidable array similar 
to an army in battle order. 

On his bow-back he hath a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes. Shah, 

—To give battle, to attack an enemy; to join 
battle, properly to meet the attack, but per- 
haps this distinction is not always observed. 
—A pitched battle one in %vhich the armies 
are previously drawn up in form, with a 
regular disposition of the forces.— A drawn 
battle, one in which neither party gains the 
victory.— A battle royal, {a) a battle with 
fists or cudgels, in wliich more than two 
are engaged; a melde. Q>) A fight of game- 
cocks, in which more than two are engaged. 
[Provincial.]— HntfZe, Fight, Combat, En- 
gagcmc7it, Conflict Battle embraces all the 
movements and manoeuvres in face of the 
enemy, as well as the actual contact of the 
soldiery, and implies premeditation. It is 
the appropriate word for great engagements; 
as, the battle of Waterloo, Trafalgar, Fight 
has reference to actual conflict; a man may 
take part in a battle, and have no share in 
the fighting. A battle may be made up of 
many subordinate fights; as, the battle of 
the Alma, but the fight at the flag-staff, t&c. 
Combat is a word of greater dignity than 
fight, but agrees with it in denoting close 
encounter. Engagement supposes distinctly 
organized bodies engaged in contact with 
the enemy. Conflict, lit. a clashing together, 
implies fierce physical encounter. 

Battle (bat'l), v.i. pret. & pp. battled; ppr. 
battling. To join in battle; to contend in 
fight, or any kind of struggle; to struggle; 
to strive or exert one’s self. ‘ To meet in 
arms and battle in the plain,’ Prior. ^Who 
battled for the True, the J ust. ’ Te7inyson. 
Battle (bat'l) v.t. l.t To cover with armed 
force. Fairfax. — '2. To strengthen with 
battlements; to embattle. 

Battle-axe (batl-aks), n. An axe anciently 
used as a weapon of wur. It was purely 
offensive. 

Battle-holt (l^at'l-bolt), n. A bolt or missile 
of any kind used in battle. ‘ The rushing 
battle -holt sang from the three-decker.’ 
Tennyson. 

Battle-cluh (bat'l-klub), n. A club used in 
battle. ' Battle-chibs from the isles of palm.’ 
Tennyson. 

Battled, Batteled (bat'ld), a. i. Furnished 
or strengthened with battlements. ‘The 
battled towers.’ Tamiyson. — 2. In her. a 
term employed when the chief, cheveron, 
fesse, &c., is (on one side only) borne in the 
form of the battlements of a castle or forti- 
fication. Called also Embattled. 
Battledore, Battledoor (bat'l-d6r),9k [O.E 
batyldoiire, a beetle or w’ooden bat used, in 
washing clothes; comp. Sp. hatallador, a 
fencer, batallar, to fight, to fence. ] 1. An 
instrument of play, with a handle and a 
flat bfjard or palm, used to strike a ball or 
shuttlecock; a racket.— 2. f A child’s horn- 
book: so called from its shape. 

Battlefield (bat'l-feld), n. The scene of a 
buttle. ‘ Be shot for sixpence on a battle- 
field." Tennyson. 

Battle-fiag (bat'l-flag), n. A military flag. 

‘ And the battle-flags were furled. ’ Tennyson. 
Battlement (bat'l-ment), n. [Probably from 
battle, and term, -ment, meaning literally a 
structure for battle or fighting; comp. O.E. 
batailing, hataylynge, a battlement (Halli- 
well), and the verbs battle, embattle, that is, 
to furnish with battlements. It is doubtful, 
however, whether there has not been a 
mixing up of two words here, the other 
beiijg'the O.Fr, bastille, a fortress, bastiller, 
to fortify, to embattle.] A notched or in- 
dented parapet, formed by a series of rising 
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a a. Merlons. b b. Embrasures, 

parts called cops or merlons, sepax'ated by 
openings called crenelles or embrasures, 
the soldier sheltering himself behind the 
merlon while he fires through the embra- 
sure. Battlements were origfinally military, 
but were afterw'ards used freely iu ecclesi- 
astical and civil buildings by way of orna- 
ment, both on parapets and on cornices, 
tabernacle-work, transoms of windows, <&c. 
On ecclesiastical buildings the battlements 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. \och‘, 
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are often pannelled or pierced with circles, 
trefoils, &c. 

Battlem.e3ated (bat'l-ment-ed),a. Furnished 
with battlements ; strengthened by battle- 
ments. 

Battle-piece (bat'l-pes), n. A painting 
which represents a battle, exhibiting large 
masses of men in action. 

Battler, n. See Battelleu, 

Battle-ship (bat'l-ship), n. One of the 
more powerful iron-clad ships, formidable 
both for offence and defence. 

Battle-song (bat'l-song), n. A song sung 
on the battlefield; a martial song. ‘The 
chivalrous oattle-song that she warbled 
alone in her joy,* Tennyson. 
Battle-writhen (bat'l-riTH-en), a. Twisted 
or distorted by stress of battle. ‘ His hattle- 
uiHthen arms and mighty hands, ’ Tennyson. 
Battologist (bat-toi'o-jist), n. [See Bat- 
TOLOGY.] One that talks idly; a babbler; 
one that needlessly repeats the same thing 
■ in speaking or writing. ‘ A truly dull bat- 
tologisV Whitlock. 

Battologize (bat-toFo-jiz), v.t To repeat 
needlessly the same thing; to iterate. Sir 
T. Herbert. 

Battology 0>at-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. battologia, 
from hattos. a stammerer, and logos, dis- 
course.] Idle talk or habbling; a needless 
repetition of words in speaking. ‘ That 
heedless battology of multiplying words.’ 
Milton. ‘3Iere sm-plusage or battology.’ 
Prymie. 

Battoa (bat'n), n. Same as Batten. 

Battont (bat 'on), n. A baton or club. 
Spenser. 

Battril (bat'ril), n. See Batlet. 

Battue (bat-tii), n. [Fr., from battre, to 
beat.] 1. A method of killing game by hav- 
ing persons to beat a wood, copse, or other 
cover, with loud cries, and so drive the 
animals forwards toward a number of sports- 
men stationed to shoot them. --2. The game 
turned out by the beaters. 

Batty (bat'i), a. [From bat, an animal.] Be- 
longing to or resembling a bat. 'Batty 
wings.’ Shak. 

Batz (bats), n. [G., a bear.] 

A small copper coin with 
a mixture of silver, bear- 
ing the image of a bear, 
foimrerly current in some 
parts of Germany and 
Switzerland, value IM. 

Baubee, n. See Bawbee. 

Bauble (bfi'bl), n. [O.E. 
bctbil, bahulle, babel, &c., 

O.Fr. babole, baboiilet, Fr. 
habiole,a toy or baby-thing; 
from same Celtic root as 
babe.] 1, A short stick 
with a fool’s head, fre- 
quently ornamented with 
asses’ ears fantastically 
carved on it, anciently 
caiTied by the fools at- 
tached to great houses. It 
frequently had at the 
other end a flapper with which they used to 
affect to belabour people. 

The kynges foole 
Sate by the fire upon a stoole, 

As he that with his bauble plaide. Gotuer. 

2. A trifling piece of finery; that which is 
gay or show^y without real value; a gewgaw; 
a trifle. 

Walpole is constantly showing- us things, not of 
very great value indeed, yet things which we are 
pleased to see and which we can see nowhere else. 
They are baubles: but they are made curiosities 
either by his grotesque workmanship or by some 
association belonging to them. Macaulay. 

Bauble t (ba'bl), a. Trifling; insignificant, 
contemptible. 

The sea being smooth, 

How many shallow, bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast. Shak. 

Baubling t (b§'bl-ing), a. Contemptible. 
‘A haiming vessel was he captain ol’ 
Shak. 

Baudt (bfid), n.t. [W. bawaidcl, dirty, mean, 
vile.] To foul or dirty. 

Her slioone smeared with tallow. 

Greased upon dyrt 

That baudelh her skyrt. Skelton, 

Baudejt a. [O.Fr., a word adopted by the 
French from the Teutonic, and then pass- 
ing into English; really a form of bold.] 
Joyous; riotously joyous. Chancer. 
Baudeldn, Baudkin (bad'e-kin, bad'kin), n. 
[O.Fr. bandequin. See Balpachino.] A 
sumptuous species of cloth for garments 
used by the nobility of the middle ’ages, and 
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composed of silk interwoven with threads 
of gold. 

Baudelaire t (bad'e-lar), n. [Probably from 
L.L. balteus, a belt; comp: bawdricke, bald- 
rick.] A knife or dagger carried in the 
girdle. 

Bauderie,tBaudrie,ta Bawdry. Chaucer. 
Baudricke,! Bauldricke,t (bgd'rik, bgld'- 
rik),n. [SeeBALDEiCK.] Abaldrick. Spenser. 
Baudrons (b§,d'rduz), n. [Perhaps connected 
with ahare.] Puss; a cat. [Scotch.] 
Bauge (bgj), n. [After Bauge, a town in 
Alaine-et-Loire, France, where it was manu- 
factured.] A drugget fabricated of thread 
spun thick, and of coarse wool. 

Bauhinia (ba-hin'i-a), n. [Named in honour 
of John and Caspar Bauhin, botanists of the 
sixteenth century, because the leaves gener- 
ally consist of two lobes or parts, which were 
thought symbolic of the two brothers.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Leguminosm. The 
species are usually twining plants, found in 
the woods of hot countries, and often stretch- 
ing from tree to tree like living cables. Many 
of the species are showy and interesting. The 
dried leaves and yoimg buds of B. tomen- 
tosa are prescribed in India for dysentery. 
The bark of B. mriegata is used in tanning; 
that of B. racemosa in making ropes; and 
the old wood of the former species is a kind 
of ebony. 

Bauk (bg,k), n. Scotch form of Balk (which 
see). 

BauM (bald), a. Bold. ‘Ferguson the 
and slie.* Bums. [Scotch.] 

Baulea (ba'le-a), n. A round-bottomed 
passenger-boat used on the shallower parts 
of the Ganges, having a mast and sail, hut 
generally propelled by oars. 

Baulite (balTt), n. [After Baula, a moun- 
tain in Iceland.] A white transpai*ent 
mineral, in very thin splinters, found in 
the matter ejected by &abla, in Iceland. 
It is a variety of glassy felspar, and melts 
before the blowpipe into a clear glass. 
Baulk (bak), n. Same as Balk (which see). 
Bauxite (bfiks'it), n. A clay found at Baux, 
neai' Arles, and elsewhere. It contains about 
one-third of its weight of aluniinaj with 
silica, iron, and water. The aluminium is 
extracted, and the clay is useful for other 
purposes, as for lining furnaces, 

Bavarette t (bav-a-rel), n. [Fr., dim. of 
havette, a bib, from have. It. bava, the saliva 
which runs involuntarily from the mouth of 
an infant.] A bib to put before the bosom 
of a child. 

Bavarian (ba-va'ri-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Bavaria. 

Bavarian (ba-va'ri-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Bavaria. 

Bavaroyt (bav'a-roi), n. [Fr. Bavarois, 
Bavarian,] A kind of cloak or smtout. 

Let the loop’d bnvaroy the fop embrace. Gay. 

Bavian,t (ba'vi-an), n. Same as Babian. 
Bavin (bavin), n. [Prov. E. hamn, baven, 
connected by Wedgwood with O.Fr. baffe, a 
faggot] A faggot of brushwood; light and 
combustible wood used, for lighting fires. 

‘ Mounted on a hazel bavin. ’ Hudibras. 

The bavin, though it bume bright, is but a blaze. 

Lyly. 

Bavin (bav'in), a. Eesenibling bavin. ‘Bash, 
bavin wits, soon kindled and soon burnt.' 
Shak. 

Bavin (bav'in), v.t. To make up into fag- 
gots. 

Kid or bavin them, and pitch them upon their ends 
to presen'e them from rotting. Bvelyn. 

Bawbee, Baubee(ba-be'), w. [Fr, basMllm, 
the worst kind of billon— bas, low, and bU- 
Zon,brass coinage alloyed or rather washed 
with a little silver. Popularly referred to 
Sc. habie, an infant, because the coin was 
said to bear the impress of James VL when 
a child; but the name as well as the coin 
was in existence before his time.] A half- 
penny. In the j?Z. money; cash. [Scotch.] 
Bawble (ba'bl), n. Same as Banhle. 
Bawblingt (ba'bl-ing), SameasJSaw&Zingr. 
Bawcock (b^l'kok), n. [Either from Fr. 
beau, fine, beautiful, and cock, or, more pro- 
bably, from O.Fr. baud, bold, wanton, and 
cock.] A fine fellow. ‘ How now, my baw- 
cocM’ Shak. 

Bawd (bad), n. [Probably from O.E. baude, 
merry, wanton; O.Fr. baud, bold, wanton 
(see Battde); or from W. baw, filth, hawaidd, 
filthy.] A procurer or procuress; a person 
who keeps a house of prostitution, and con- 
ducts criminal intrigues: now usually ap- 
plied only to females. 

H e ( Pandarus) is named Troilus’ bav)d. Skelton, 


Bawdt (bjni), v.i. 'To provide women for 
lewd purposes; to act as procuress. 

Leucippe is agent for the king’s lust, and havtds 
. . . for the whole court. Spectator, 

Bawdt (bad), V, t Same as Baud. 

Bawd (bad), 7i. A hare. [Provincial .English 
and Scotch.] In the extract there is a play 
on bawd in this sense and bawd in that 
given above. 

A baiod, a bmud! so ho !— What hast thou found? 
NoAari?, sir. Shak. 

Bawd-bora (bad'born), a. Bora of a bawd; 
a bawd from birth. Shak. 

Bawdily (bfi'di-li), adv. In a bawdy manner; 
obscenely; lewdly. 

Bawdiness (ba'di-nes), n. Obscenity; lewd- 


Bawdrick ( bad'rik), n. 

1. A belt; a baldrick. 


[See Baldrick.] 


The youths’ gilt swords were at their thighs, with 
silver bawdricks bound. Chapma::. 

2. A cord or thong for the clapper of a bell. 
Bawdry (bgd'ri), n. [See Bawd.] 1. The 

practice of procuring women for the grati- 
fication of lust.— 2. Obscenity; filthy, lewd 
language; smuttiness. 

It is most certain that bareflicecl barodry is the 
poorest pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

3. Illicit intercourse ; fornication. ‘ We 
must be married or we must live in bawdry.’ 
Shak. —4. Bawds collectively. Udall. 

BawdsMp (bad'ship), n. The office of a 
bawd. Ford. 

Bawdy (ba'di), a. [From bciuJd.] Obscene; 
lewd; indecent; smutty; unchaste. 
Bawdy-bouse (ba'di-hous), n. A house of 
lewdness and prostitution ; a house of ill- 
fame kept for the resort and nnla\vfiil com- 
merce of lewd persons of both se.xes. 
Bawborse (ba-'hors), n. Bathorse (which 
see). 

Bawk, Bawlk ®Mk (which see). 

Bawl(bal), v.i. [Probably an imitative word; 
comp, imul, c&dQTioaul, Icel. haula, to low”; 
Sw. bbla, A. Sax. bellan, to bark; L. balo, to 
bleat.] To cry out with a loud full sound; 
to make vehement or clamorous outcries, 
as in pain, exultation, demand, and the 
like; to shout. 

They bawl for freedom in their senseless mood. 

Milton.' 

Eawl(bal), v.t. To proclaim by outcry; to 
shoutout. 

Still must I hear? shall hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall? Byron. 

Bawl (bal), n. A vehement clamour ; an 
outcry; as, the children set up a loud bawl. 
Bawler (bal'cU’), 71 . One who bawls. 

Bawn (bgn), n. [Ir. and Gael, bablum (pron. 
bawn), an inclosure, a fortress.] 1. Origin- 
ally an earthwork strengthened with stakes 
surrounding a castle or house in Ireland; 
hence, any similar inclosed place, whether 
designed as a fortification eras an inclosure 
for cattle.— 2. A large house, including all 
its appurtenances, as ofiices, court- yard, 
<&c. Swift. [Irish.] 

Bawn (ban), u.t, [Seethe noun.] In Ireland, 
to surround or inclose wnth a bawn. 
Bawrelt (bj^reix 71 . A land of hawk. 
BaWSin, Bawson (ba'sn), n. [O.Fi*. bauza7i, 
baiigant, Pr. ba7isan, It. balmno, marked 
with white, striped with white: said of ani- 
mals, especially horses; O.E. and Sc. baw- 
so)ied, having a white streak down the face, 
derived by Diez from It. halza, border, strip 
of trimming, from L. balteus, a belt.] A 
badger, from the streaks of white on his 
face. ‘His mittens were of bawson’ s skin.' 
Drayton. 

Bawsin- faced, Bawson -faced (ba'sn- 
fast), a. [See Bawsin.] Having a white 
spot on the forehead or face, as a horse, 
cow, <&c. 

Baxter (bak'ster), n. A baker, properly a 
female baker. [Old English and Scotch.] 
See Bakester. 

Baxterian (baks-te'ri-an), a. Pertaining to 
Eichard Baxter, a celebrated English divine; 
as, the Baxte7'ian scheme of doctrine. 

Bay (ha), a. [Fr. hai, L. badius, brown, 
chestnut-coloured ; hence bayard, baize\ 
Eed or reddish, inclining to a chestnut 
colour: applied to the colour of horses. 
The shades of this colour are light hay, dai'k 
bay, dappled bay, gilded bay, chestnut bay. 
Bay (ba), n. [Fr, baie. It. baja, Sp. Pg. bahia, 
and EL. baia, a bay. Of doubtful origin, 
several etymologies being proposed, such 
as, (1) It. badare, Catalan badar, to open 
the mouth, to gape, whence badia, a bay, 
which might become bahia, like Fr. trahir. 
It. tradire; (2) a Basque word baia, baiya, a 
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harbour (whence Bayonne); (3) the Teutonic 
stem in G. hiegen, Goth, hiugan, A. Sax. 
heogan, E. haw, to bend.] 1 . A recess in the 
shore of a sea or lake, differing from a creek 
in not being so long and narrow; the ex- 
panse of water between two capes or head- 
lands; a gulf. —2. An anchorage or road- 
stead for ships; a port; a harbour. ‘A hay 
or rode for ships.’ Cotgrave. ‘ Port le Blanc, 
a &«?/ in Brittany.’ Shale. 

Go to the and disembark my coffers. Shak. 

3, A pond-head or a pond formed by a dam 
for the purpose of driving mill-wheels.-— 

4. A principal compartment or division in 
the architectural arrangement of a building, 
marked either by the buttresses or pilasters 
on the walls, by the disposition of the main 
ribs of the vaulting of the interior, by the 
main arches and pillars, the principals of 
the roof, or by any other leading features 
that separate it into corresponding portions. 
Oxford Glossary. [The analogy that origin- 
ated this use of the word was probably sug- 
gested by the resemblance of buttresses or 
the other divisional features mentioned, to 
the capes that mark off a bay in the sea.] 
In this sense, or a somewhat more extended 
one, the u'ord has a great many specific sig- 
niffcations; as, {a) in arch, the part of a 
window included between the mullions; a 
day; a light, (h) In bridge-huUding, the por- 
tion between two piers, (e) In car^p. a por- 
tion of a compound or framed floor included 
between two girders, or between a girder 
and the wall.— A hay of joists, the joists be- 
tween two binding-joists, or between two 
girders in a framed floor,— A hay of roofing, 
the small rafters and their supporting pur- 
lins between two principal rafters, (d) In 
mming, the space between two frames in a 
gallery, (c) Naut. that part of a ship on 
each side between decks which lies between 
the bitts; the foremost messing-place be- 
tween decks in a ship-of-war.— &a?/, a 
portion of the fore-part of the main-deck 
reserved for the sick and wounded. (/) In 
plastering, the space between two screeds. 
See ScuEBP. 

Bay (lia), n. A kind of mahogany obtained 
from Campeachy Bay. 

Bay (ba), 'u. [Fr. haie, L. haeca, a berry.] 

1. tA berry, especially of the laurel-tree. 

‘ The hays or berries that it beareth.’ Hol- 
land. ~2. The laurel-tree, noble la,urel, or 
sweet ])ay {Laurus nohilis). (See LAUREL.) 
The term hay is given also to a number of 
trees and shrubs more or less resembling the 
L. nohilis. 

I have seen the wicked in great power, and spread- 
ing himself like a green tree. Ps. xxxvii. 33. 

3. An honorary garland or crovm bestowed 
as a prize for victory or excellence, an- 
ciently made or consisting of branches of 
the laurel ; hence, fame or renown due to 
achievement or merit: in this sense used 
chiefly in the plural. 

I play’d to please myself, on rustick reed. 

Nor sought for day, the learned shepherd’s meed. 

IV. Bro 7 une. 

Beneath his reign shall Eusden w-ear the bays. 

Pope. 

Bay (ba), n. [Probably a short form of O.Fr. 
ahai, ahhai, a barking, whence ahhayer, to 
bark; :Mod. Fr. ahoi, a barking, aux abois, at 
bay, w’hen the stag reduced to extremities 
turns and faces the dogs that stand barking 
in front of him ; either from L. hauhari, to 
bark, and prefix a, ah, for L. ad, to, or as 
Weclgwood thinks from ba, a syllable natur- 
ally representing the sound made in opening 
the mouth, whence Fr. hayer, to ga,pe_, or 
stand gaping; It. hadare, to stand gazing, 
stare a had a, to stand -watching.] 1 . The bark 
of a dog; especially, a deep-toned bark.— 

2. The state of ]>eing so hard pressed by ene- 
mies as to be compelled to turn round and 
face them from impossibility of escape ; 
thus, a stag is at hay when he stands facing 
the dogs. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 

Emboldened by despair, he stood at day. 1 

Dry den. 1 

3. The state of being kept off by the bold 
attitude of an opponent; the state of being 
prevented by an enemy, or by any kind of 
resistance, from making further advance. 

We have now, for ten years together, turned the 
whole force and expense of the war where the enemy 
was best able to hold us at bay. Swift. 

Bay (bfi), V.i. [O.Fr. ahhayer, Mod.Fr. ahoijer, 
It. hajare, ahhajare, to bark. See the noun.] 
To bark, as a dog at his game ; especially, 
to bark with a deep sound. 

The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bayed. 

Dryden. 


Bay (ba), x.t. 1 . To bark at ; to follow with 
barking. 

I had rather be a dog and the moon 
Than such a Roman. Skak. 

For we are at the stake 
And bay'd about with many enemies. Shak. 

2, To drive or pursue so as to compel to 
stand at bay; to chase or hunt. * They hayed 
the bear with hounds of Sparta.’ Shak.— 

3. To express by barking, 

’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
ilrtjv deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home. 

Byron. 

Baya (ba'ya), n. [Hind.] The weaver-bird 
(Ploceusphilippinus), a very interesting Bast 
Indian passerine bird, somewhat like our 
bullfinch, remarkable for its extremely 
curious nest. This resembles a bottle, and 
is suspended from the branch of a tree, so 
that neither apes, serpents, nor even squir- 
rels can reach it. The entrance, moreover, 
is from beneath, and there are two chambers, 
one for the male, the other for the female. 
The baya is easily tamed, and will fetch and 
carry at command. 

Bayadeer, Bayadere (ba-ya-deri), [Fg. 
bailadeira, ii'om bailar, to dance.] In the 
East Indies, a regular dancing girl; a prosti- 
tute. 

Bayal (ba'al), n. A fine kind of cotton. Sim- 
monds. 

Bayamo (ba-ya'mo), n. A violent blast of 
wind accompanied by vivid lightning blow- 
ing from the land on the south coast of 
Cuba, and especially from the Bight of Ba- 
yamo. 

Bay-antler (ba'ant-ler), n. The second 
branch of a stag’s antler; the bez-antler. 
See Antler. 

Bayard t (ba'ard), n. [O.Fr. hay art, bayard, 
a bay-horse— 6 ^?/, and suffix -ard (which 
see). Many examples of tlie use of this 
word seem to contain a reference to a par- 
ticular horse of this name celebrated in the 
romances of chivaliy,] A bay-horse ; also, 
a horse generally. ‘Blind bayard moves 
the mill.’ Philips. ‘ Wlio so bold as blind 
bayard.’ Proverbial saying. 

Bayard t (ba'ard), n. [O.Fr. hayarde, a 
gaper, from bayer, to gape.] A man that 
gapes or gazes earnestly at a thing; an un- 
mannerly beholder; a stupid, doltish fellow; 
a clown. 

This he presumes to do. being a bayard, who never 
had the soul to know what conversing means, but 
as his provender and the familiarity of his kitchen 
schooled his conceptions. Milton. 

Bayardly t (ba'ard-li), a. [See Bayard, one 
that gapes.] Blind; stupid. ‘A Wind cre- 
dulity, a bayardly confidence, or an imperi- 
ous insolence.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Bayberry (ba'l)e-ri), n. In hot (a) the fruit 
of the bay-tree or Laurus nohilis. (p) The 
fruit ot My rica cerifera. (c) The plant 
Myrica cerifera (wax-myrtle). — Bayheri'y 
tallow, a substance obtained from the bay- 
berry or wax-myrtle. Called also Myrtle- 
wax. 

Bay-bolt (ba'bolt), n. A bolt with a barbed 
shank. E. H. Knight 
Bayet (ba), x.t. [See Bathe.] To bathe. 

He feeds upon the cooling shade, and bayes 
His sweatie forehead on the breathing wynd. 

Spepiser, 

Bayed (bad), a. Having bays, as a building. 

‘ The lavge-hayed bam.’ Drayton. 

Bayonet (ba'on-et},?i. [Fr. ha'ionnette, O.Fr. 
bayonnette, It. haionetta, Sp. bayoneta, usu- 
ally derived from Bayonne in France, be- 



I, Common Bayonet. 2, Sword Bayonet. 


cause bayonets are said to have been first 
made there. The word occurs as early as 
1571 at least, but it seems to have been ori- 
ginally applied to weapons very different 
from the modern bayonet. Cotprave, under 
the word Bayonnette, describes it as “akinde 
of small flat pocket dagger, furnished with 
knives; or a great knife to hang at the 
girdle, like a dagger ; ’ he also gives the word 
bayomiier, which he says is the same as ar- 
balest ier. The latter word suggests hayonne, 
as the weapon used by the bayomiier, of 
which bayonnette would be a diminutive. 
Probably the derivation from the town of 
Bayonne is erroneous. ] 1 . A short triangular 
sword or dagger,foi*merly with a handle fitted 


to the bore of a gun, where it was inserted 
for use after the soldier had fired ; but now 
made with an iron handle and ring, which 
go over the muzzle of the piece, so that the 
soldier fires with his bayonet fixed.— 2 . In 
nwLch. a pin which plays in and out of holes 
made to receive it, and which thus serves 
to connect and disconnect parts of the ma- 
chinery. See Bayonet-clutch. 

Bayonet (ba’on-et), v.t To stab with a bay- 
onet; to compel or drive by the bayonet. 

You send troops to sabre and bayonet us info sub- 
mission. " B%irke. 

Bayonet -clTitch (ba'on-et-kluch), n. In 
mach. a form of clutch armed usually with 
two prongs a a, which, in gear, act on the 
ends or ‘lugs’ of a friction-strap h, flttod on 
a side-boss of the wheel to be driven, and 
which is loose on the same shaft. The clutch 
is attached to the shaft by a feather-key, 
and when drawn back or out of gear with 
the strap the wheel 
remains at rest, and 
the clutch continues 
to revolve with the 
shaft. 'V^rhen it is re- 
quired to set the ma- 
chinery again ill mo- 
tion, the clutch is 
thrown! forwardby the 
fork G, and its prongs, 
engaging with the 
strap, gradually put 
the wheel in motion. 

Bayonet-joint (ba'on-et-joint), n. A form 
of cou|)ling resembling the mode of attach- 
ment adopted for fixing a bayonet on a 
musket. 

Bayon (bi-oO, ‘n. [Fr. boyau, a gut, a long 
narrow passage.] In Southern States of ZST. 
America, the outlet of a lake; a channel for 
water. 

Under the shore his boat was tied, 

And all her listless crew 
Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayon, Longfellow. 

Bay-rum (ba'rum), n. A spirit obtained by 
distilling the leaves of the bay-tree. 

BaySjt Bayzet (l)az), n. Same as Baize. 

Bay-salt (ba'salt), n. A general term for 
coarse-grained salt, but properly applied to 
salt obtained by spontaneous or natural 
evaporation of sea-water in large shallow' 
tanks or bays. Page. 

Bay-stall (ba'stal), n. in arch, the stall in 
the bay of a window; a window-seat. 

Bayt t (bat), n. and v. Same as Bait (which 
see). Spenser. 

Bay-tree (ba’tre), n. The laurel-tree (Lati- 
rus nohilis)', also, in America, a name for 
the Magnolia gUmca. 

Bay-window (ba'win-do), n. In arch, pro^ 



perly, a window forming a rece.ss or bay in a 
room, projecting outwards, and rising from 
the ground or basement on a plan rectan- 
gular, semi-oetagonal, or semi-hexagonal, 
but always straight-sided. The term is, how- 
ever, also often employed to designate a 
bow-ivindoiv, which more properly forms the 
segment of a circle, and an oriel-ivindom, 
w'hicli is supported on a kind of bracket, 
and is usually on the first-floor. 
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Bay-yarn (ba^yarn), n. Woollen yarn. 

Bazaar, Bazar (ba-zm/), n. [Ter. a 
market.] 1. In the East, an exchange, mar- 
ket-place, or place where goods are exposed 
for sale, usually consisting of small shops or 
stalls in a narrow street or series of streets. 
These bazaar-streets are frequently shaded 
by a light material laid from roof to roof, 
aiid sometimes are arched over. Marts for 
the sale of miscellaneous articles, chiefly 
fancy goods, are now to be found in most 



Bazaar in Cairo. 


European cities bearing the name of bazaars; 
and the term has been extended to struc- 
tures arranged as market-places for specific 
articles; as, a horse-bazcmr.— -2. A sale of 
miscellaneous articles in furtherance of 
some charitable or other purpose ; a fancy 
fair. The articles there sold are mostly of 
fancy work, and contributed gratuitously. 
Bazaar-maund (ba-zar'mand), n. An old 
Indian weight equal to72iV lbs. avoirdupois: 
so called in contradistinction to factory- 
maimd. See Maund. 

Bazaras (ba-zar'as), n. A large flat-bottomed 
pleasure-boat used on the Ganges, navigated 
with sails and oars. 

Bazat, Baza (baz'at, baz'a), n. A long, fine 
spun cotton from Jerusalem, whence it is 
called Jerusalevfi cottooi. 

Bdellium (deTli-um), n. [L. bdellhim, Gr. 
bdelUoti, a plant, a fragrant gum which ex- ! 
udes from it, from Heb. bedolach, a precious ' 
article of merchandise mentioned along 
with gold and precious stones (Gen. ii 12). 
The opinion of the Rabbins, which Bockhart 
supports, is that bedolach signifies originally 
a pearl, and as a collective noun pearls, 
wliich may be compared to grains of manna 
—hence its secondary sense of a gum.] An 
aromatic gum resin brought chiefly from 
Africa and India, in pieces of different sizes 
and figures, externally of a dark reddish 
brown, internally clear, and not unlike glue. 
To tlie taste it is slightly bitterish and pun- 
gent; its odour is agreeable. In the mouth 
it becomes soft and sticks to the teeth; on 
a red-hot iron it readily catches flame, and 
buims with a crackling noise. It is used as 
a perfume and a medicine, being a weak 
deobstriient. Indian bdellium is the pro- 
duce of Bahamodendron Roxb^^rghii; Afri- 
can, of B. nfricanxim; Egyptian bdellium 
is obtained from the doum palm ijiyphcme 
thebaica)', and Sicilian is produced byDan- 
ms g'W)(imifer, a species of the genus to 
which the carrot belongs. 

Bdellometer (del-lonTet-er), n. [Gr. bdelU, 

I suck, and metron, a measure.] An instru- 
ment proposed as a substitute for the leech, 
consisting of a cupping-glass, to which a 
scarificator and exhausting syringe are at- 
tached. 

Bdellostoma (del-los'to-ma), [Gr. hdella, 
a leech, and stonia, mouth.] A genus of 
cyclostomous fishes nearly allied to the glu- 
tinous hag (Myxine glutinosa). They are 
found in the Southern Ocean, 

Be (be), v.t substantive verb, pres, am, art 
(sometimes beest), is, are (sometimes he); 
pret. was, were; subj. be; imper. he; pp. 


ppr, being. [This is one of the three 
different verbal roots that are required in 
the conjugation of the substantive verb, the 
others being am and was. In English, un- 
less in compound tenses, it is now almost 
confined to the subjunctive, imperative, in- 
finitive, and participles, but in Aiiglo-vSaxon. 

■ Old English, and up even to the time of 
Milton, it was conjugated in the present 
indicative, singular and plural, nor is the 
present quite obsolete in written English 
yet, being also common in the dialects. In 
A. Sax. it was in the pres, bed or boom, hist, 
bith, pi. bedth; subj. bed, pi. bedn; imper. 
bed, pi. bedth; inf. bedn; in later times we 
find beth and bes in the third person singu- 
lar, and ben (sometimes bin) in the plural. 
The root be is seen in O.Sax. bium, O.H.G-. 
2nm, G. bin, I am, and is allied to A. Bax. 
buan, to dwell, L. fui, 1 was, futurus, about 
to be, future, Skr. him, to be. See AM and 
Was.] 1. To have a real state or existence; 
to exist in the world of fact, whether phy- 
sical or mental. 

Time 7uas, Time is, and Time shall de no more. 

Soui/iey. 

To he, or not to he, that is the question. Sha/:. 

2. It asserts connection merely between a 
subject and predicate without necessarily 
involving a predicate in itself ; (a) Connec- 
tion of identity; as, John w the man. (i>) Con- 
nection of relation— (1) Between a charac- 
teristic or permanent attrilDUte and a sub- 
ject; as, John is a man; J ohn is mortal; J ohn 
is brave. (2) Between an accidental quality, 
state, or condition, and the subject ; as, John 
is hungry; things are so. Be is often thus 
used, especially in negative sentences, with 
a clause introduced by that for the predi- 
cate, in the same sense as is expressed by 
such phrases as: it is (not) the case; it is 
(not) because. ‘Were it not that I have bad 
dreams.' Shale. 

And yet it is not that 1 bear thee love ; 

But since that thou canst talk of love .so well. 

Thy companjf, which erst was irksome to me, 

I will endure. Shal\ 

(3) Connection of place-relation; as, John is 
at home; he was in town yesterday.— 3. Used 
before a personal noun, or pronoun, or noun 
personified, with the prepositions to, with, 
<fec,, before the latter, in the sense which 
the Latin verb est has before a personal 
dative ; as, est niihi liber (a book is to me, 
i.e. I have a book); that is, indicating pos- 
session on the part of the person. 

Half all Cominius’ honours are to Marcius. Shah. 
This mode of speech is, however, most fre- 
quently employed to express a salutation, 
wish, or the like. ‘ Peace be to the brethren. ’ 
Eph. vi. 23.-4. In addition to its use as an 
independent verb, be (and its conjiigational 
forms) is employed as an auxiliary in form- 
ing the tenses of other verbs. It is so used 
(a) in forming the passive voice of transitive 
verbs; as, he is or has been disturbed. In 
such passive forms (of modern origin) as fs 
being written, loas being written, which ex- 
press an uncompleted action, being has the 
sense of becoming, (b) It is used in forming 
the perfect and pluperfect tenses of many 
mtransitive verbs expressing a change of 
place or condition, Avhere the use of this 
auxiliary instead of have shows that what is 
looked to is rather the result of the action 
or process expressed by the verb than the 
action or process itself. This mode of con- 
struction was formerly much more common 
than it is now, but it is not by any means 
obsolete. Among the verbs so con.strued 
are such as go, come, ride, flee, fly, steal 
away, rise, sink, fall, &c.; become, grow, 
turn, chance, escane, perish, fade, cease, 
vanish. 

The heatlien are perished out of his land (that is, 
have perished and now no longer exist in his land). 

. , Ps. X. i6. 

Sometimes even the perfect and pluperfect 
of the verb fo be are construed with a par- 
ticiple of such an intransitive verb. 

The invalid . . . moaned out a feeble complaint 
that the girl had been gone an hour, Dickens. 

It forms, with the infinitive, a particular 
future tense, which often expresses duty, 
necessity, or purpose; as, government is to 
supported; we are to pay our just debts. 
Where it is used only with its own infinitive 
it often expresses mere futurity, as in the 
colloquial expression that is to be iov future. 
‘ My wife that is to be.’ JDichens.—Been and, 
a common, vulgarism introduced pleonasti- 
cally into the perfect and pluperfect tenses 
of other verbs: often extended to been and 
gone and. 


Sir Pitt has been and proposed for to marry Miss 
Sharp. Thackeray, 

—Let be, to omit or leave untouched; to let 
alone. 

Let be, said he, niy prey. Dryden, 

[It has been thought better to exhibit the 
u,ses of the verb in its various forms {cv,n, 
are, is, ivas, were, &c.) here rather than in 
fragmentary details at each individual 
form.] 

Be- (be), a prefix common to the Teutonic 
languages, the same word as by. It has 
various uses, (a) It changes substantives 
an<l adjectives into veihs ; as, bcfnmd, be- 
night, becalm, belittle, (li) It changes in- 
transitive verbs into transitive, sometimes 
modifying t)ie root-meaning of the simple 
verb; as, bcspeal', bethinJe, beseem, bequeath, 
(c) It modifies also the root-meaning of eer- 
talii transitive ^’■ei'bs; n.s, behold, beseech, be- 
fit. (d) It adds an intensive force to certa in 
transitive verbs, without modifying their 
root-meaning; as, hedaxth, hep-raise, besmear, 
(e) It changes the indirect object of the 
simple verb into the direct, and vice versa ; 
thus, I stx'civ the roses on the ground, Init i 
bestrew the gi’ound with roses; I sprinMe 
water on a dress, but I besprinkle a dress 
with water. (/) It is the prefix of certain 
participles or participial adjectives, which 
have no finite tenses, or whose finite tenses 
are very rarely used; as, beloved, betrouhled, 
bemused, (g) It enters into the composi- 
tion of certain nouns substantive; as, be- 
hest, behalf, behoof, (h) It changes certain 
nouns into adverbs and prepositions; as, 
because, hefox'c, below, beside, besides, (i) It 
represents other Anglo-Saxon prefixes ; a.s, 
believe = A. Sax, gelyfan, G. glcmben. [Though 
a pure Anglo-Saxon prefix, it is fre<{iientiy 
conjoined with Romance stems : comp, in 
addition to several of the above, the verl>s 
bechaxin, besiege, beti’ay.] 

Beach (becli), xi. [Origin very doubtful. 
Berhaps Icel. halcU, a bank, the shore, with 
the Ic softened into ch. Comp, Jdrk, church; 
birk, hix'ck, &c.] The shore of the sea or of 
■ a lake, which is washed by the tide and 
waves; the strand. It may be sometimes 
used for the shore of large rivers.— ituis-cd 
beaches, in geol. a term applied to those 
long terraced level pieces of land, consisting 
of sand and gravel, and containing marine 
shells, now, it may be, a consideralde dis- 
tance above and away from the sea, but 
bearing sufficient evidences of having been 
at one time sea-beaches. In Scotland such 
a terrace has been traced extensively along 
the coast of the Western Highlands and 
elsewhere, at 25 feet above the present sea- 
level. 

Beach (liech), v.t To run on a beach; as, 
we beached the ship. 

Beach-comber (bech'kom-6r), n. 1. Kaxd, 
a feUow who prowls about the sea-slK>re t<.> 
plunder wrecks, and pickup waifs and .stray.s 
of any kind.— 2. Along wave rolling in from 
the ocean. [American.] 

Beached, (becht), p. and a. 1. Having a 
beach; bordered by a beach; formed by, or 
consisting of, a beach. ' Ux>on the beached 
verge of the salt flood.' Shale. [Rare.]— 
2. .Run on a beach; stranded. 

Beach-man (bech'man), n, A person on the 
coast of Africa who acts as inter]»reter to 
ship-masters, and assists in conducting the 
trade. 

Beach-master (l)ech'mas-tSr), n. Naut. a 
superior officer with plenary powers, gener- 
ally a captain, appointed to superintend the 
disembarkation of an attacking force. He 
generally leads the stonning party. 

Beachy (bech'i), a. Having a beach or 
beaches ; consisting of a beach or beaches. 

‘ The beachy girdle of the ocean.’ Skak. 
Beacon (beTcn), xi. [A. Sax, been, bedcexi, a 
sign, a beacon, whence beck, beckon. See 
Beck.] An object visible to some dis- 
tance, and serving to notify the presence of 
danger; as a signal-fire to give notice of the 
approach of an enemy; a mark or object of 
some kind placed conspicuously on a coast 
or over a rock or shoal at sea for the guid- 
ance of vessels; hence, in general, anything 
serving a landred purpose. 

Modest dovxbt is call’d 

The of the wise. Shak. 

No flaming- ficncons case their blaze afar. Gay. 

[Various hills in England get the name of 
Beacon from the fact of signal-fires having 
been formerly lighted on them.] 

Beacon ‘.(beTm), v.t. To afford light or aid, 
as a beacon ; to light up ; to illumine ; to 


ii. Be. abune; f. Sc, fey. 
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signal . ‘ That bmcons the darkness of heaven. ' : 
Campbell. i 

Beacon (he'kn), v.i. To serve as a beacon. 

Not in vain the distance w«C(3?zjr. Tennyso7i. \ 

Beaconage (be'kn-aj), n. Money paid for 
the maintenance of beacons. 

Beacon-blase ( be'kn-blaz ), ?i. A signal 
light or lire, Tennyson: 

Beaconed (be'knd), a. Having a beacon. 

‘ The loss that skirts the beaconed hill.’ T. 
^Yarton. 

Beacon-fire (be'lcn-fir), n. A fire lighted up 
as a beacon or signal; a signal fire. 

Beacon-tower (Be'kn-tou-er), n. A tower 
on wliich a beacon is raised. ‘ A. heacon- 
tower above the waves,’ Tennyson. 

Bead (bed), n. [A. Sax, bed, bead, a prayer, from 
hiddan, to pray. Beads are used by Homan 
Catholics to keep them right as to the num- 
ber of their prayers, one bead of tlieir rosary 
being dropped every time a prayer is said; 
hence the transference of the name from 
that which is counted (the prayers) to that 
which is used to count them. So in Sp. and 
Pg. cuenta, conta, a bead, is from mntar, to 
count. The old phrase to hid one’s beads 
means to say one’s prayers. See Bid.] l.f A 
prayer. ‘Saying over a number of beads, 
not understanded or minded on.’ Injunc- 
tions to the Clergy, 1541.— -2. A little perfor- 
ated ball of gold, peai*l, amber, glass, or the 
like, to be strung on a thread, the string 
thus formed being either worn round the 
neck as an ornament, and called a necklace, 
nr used, under the name of a I'osary, by 
Homan Catholics in numbering their prayers, 
one bead being passed at the end of each 
ejaculation or short prayer; hence the 

t hrase to tell one’s beads, literally to num- 
er one’s prayers, but used simply in the 
sense of to say one’s prayers. 

Ere yet, in scorn of Peter’s-pence, 

And number'd bead, and shrift, 

Bluff' Harry broke into the spence, 

And turn’d the cowls adrift. Tettnyson, 

3. Any small globular body, as a small piece 
of metal on a gun-barrel to take aim by, a 
drop of liquid, and the like. 

Beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow. Shak. 

4. Ill chem. a glass globule for trying the 
strength of spirits. Beads are numbered 
according to their specific gravities, and 
the strength of the spirit is denominated by 
the number of that one which remains sus- 
pended in it, and neither sinks to the bottom 
nor floats on the surface. Beads, in deter- 
mining the strength of spirits, are now for 
the most part superseded bythe hydrometer. 

5. In arch, and joinery, a small round 
moulding sometimes cut into short emhoss- 
ments, like pearls in a necklace; an astragal. 
The bead is of frequent occurrence in archi- 
tecture, particularly in the classical styles, 
and is used in picture-frames and other 
objects carved in wood. Among joiners 
beads are variously modified, as (a) Bead 
and butt, framed ivork, where the panel is 
flush with the framing, and has a bead run 
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Fig. I. Fig. 2. 

on two edges in tlie direction of the grain 
only, w'hile the ends are left plain (fig. 1), 
(5) Bead and jlush, framed ivork in which a 
bead is run oil the edge of the framing (fig. 
2). (c) Bead and qulrlc, a head formed or 
stuck, as it is called, on the edge of a piece 
of stuff flush with its surface (fig. 3). id) Bea cl 
and double quirk, or return bead, a bead 



Fig. 3 Fig. 4. 


stuck on a piece of stuff, and quirked or 
relieved on both surfaces (fig. 4). (c) Bead 
butt and square ivork, wheii^the panel has 
beads on two of its edges on one side only, 
and the other side is plain. (/) Bead jlush 
and squ-are, wiicn the framing is beaded on 
one sfde only. 

Bead (bed), t. To distinguish or ornament 


with beads; to raise beads upon, 
beaded with bubbles.’ H. Smith. 

Beaded (bed'ed), a. Bike a bead. ‘‘With 
w'oolly breasts and headed eyes.’ Tennyson. 
Bead-house (bed'hous), n. Same as Bede- 
house. 

Beading Q^ed'mg), n. In arch, a moulding 
in imitation of a bead. 

Beadle (be'dl), n. [A. Sa.x. hydel, a crier, a 
beadle, from heodan, to bid, to order, to 
command. See BID.] 1, A messenger or 
crier of a court ; a servitor ; one who cites 
persons to appear and answer. Called also 
MiAppciritorQvStirnmoner,~-% An officer in 
a university whose chief business is to walk 
with a mace in public processions; a bedell. 
3. A parish officer whose business is to pun- 
ish petty offenders; a church officer with 
various subordinate duties, as w’^aiting on 
the clergyman, keeping order in church, 
attending meetings of vestry or session, &c. 

And I, forsooth in love! I, that have been love’s whip; 
A very beadle to a humorous sigh, 

A critic, nay, a night-watch constable, Sha&. 

Beadleism (be'dl-ism), n. The acts, habits, 
language, &c., of beadles. Dickens. 
Beadlery (be'dl-ri), w. The office or jmis- 
dietion of a beadle. 

Beadleship (be'dl-sliip), ?i. The office of a 
beadle. 

Bead-mould (bed ' mold), w. A species of 
fungus which attacks fruit-preserves. Its 
stems consist of single cells, loosely jointed 
together, so as to present the appearance of 
strings of beads. 

Bead-moulding (bed'mold-ing), n. In arch. 
same as Bead, 5. 

Bead-plane (bed'plan), n. In carp, a plane 
for forming a bead. 

Bead-proof (bed^prof), a. 1. A term applied 
to spirituous liquors on whose surface, after 
being shaken, a crown of bubbles will stand 
for some time.— 2. A term api^lied to spirit 
which conies up to a certain standard of 
strength, as ascertained by beads. See 
Bead, 4. 

Bead-roll (bed'rol), n. In the R. Cath. Ch. 
a list or catalogue of persons for the repose 
of whose souls a certain number of prayers 
is to be said or counted off on the beads of 
a chaplet rosary; a roll of iirayers or hymns; 
hence, any list or catalogue. ‘ The bead-roll 
of her vicious tricks.’ Prior. 

Dan Chaucer, well of English unclefiled 
On Fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed. 

SpeJiser. 

Beads-man (bedz'man), n. 1. A man em- 
ployed in praying, generally in praying for 
another. In this sense the w’ord was used 
in former times at the conclusion of peti- 
tions or letters to great men as we now use 
' servant’ or ‘humble servant.’ 

"Whereby ye shall bind me to be your poor beads- 
wati for ever unto almighty God. Puller. 

2. One who resides in a hede-house, or is 
supported from its funds.— 3. A privileged 
beggar. [Scotch.] In this last use spelled 
more frequently Bedesman (which see). 
Bead-snake (bed'snak), n. The popular 
name of the a beautiful snake 

of North America, inhabiting cultivated 
grounds, e.specially plantations of the sw'eet- 
potato, and burrowing in the ground. It 
is finely marked with yellow, carmine, and 
black. Though it possesses poison-fangs it 
never seems to use them, 

Beads-woman (bedz'wni-man), n. l. A pray- 
ing woman : sometimes used as equivalent 
to ‘humble servant.’ (See Beadsman.) 
‘Honour done to your poor beads-iuoman.’ 
B. Jonson.—2. A woman who resides in an 
alms-house. 

Bead-tool (bed'tol), ?^. A turning tool which 
has its cutting face ground to a concave 
curve, so that it may produce a convex 
moulding when applied to the work. 
Bead-tree (bed'tre), n. The Melia Azedar- 
ach, nat. order Meliaceoe. Its nuts are used 
i for beads in necklaces by Homan Catholics, 
especially in Spain and Portugal; hence the 
name. See Media. 

Beady (bedfi), a. Bead-like. 

Miss Crawley could not look without seeing Mr. 
Bute’s beady eyes eagerly fixed on her. Thackeray. 

Beagle (be'gl), n. [Origin unknown. By 
some conjectured to be of Celtic origin; Ir. 
and Gael, beag, little.] 1. A small hound, 
formerly kept to ffimt hares, now almost 
superseded by the harder, which sometimes 
is called by its name. The beagle is smaller 
than the harrier, compactly built, smooth- 
haired, and with pendulous ears. The small- 
est of them are little larger than the lap- 
' dog. 


To plains with well-bred beagles we repair, 

And trace the inases of the circling hare. Pope... 

2. A local name for several species of the 
^ smaller sharks. — 3, A catch-poll; a bum-, 
bailiff, [Scotch.] 

There flew 

To baud the souter lads in order. y. Jllaync . 

Beak (bek), ??,. [O.E. beek, bek, bee, &c., 
from iy bee, It. becco, L. heccus, a beak, 
from the Celtic — Armor, bek, beg, Ir. and 
Gael, bee, a beak. Formerly bee in French 
was applied to several -weapons of the 
pike or halberd kind, hence possibly mean- 
ing 3.] 1. In zool. («) the bill or neb of a 
bird. (&) The prolongation of the mouth 
or mandibles of some fishes, reptiles, and 
insects, in form analogous to the beak of 
a bird, (c) The upper or projecting part 
of the shell near the hinge of a bivalve, as 
in the clam, (d) The narrow prolongation 
of a univalve shell beyond tlio aperture in 
the axial line, containing what is usually- 
called the canal.— 2. Anything ending in a 
point like a beak; as, («) naut. a pointed 
piece of wood fortified with brass, fastened 
to the prow of ancient galleys, and intended 
to pierce the vessels of an enemy; a simi- 
lar, but infinitely more po-^verf 111 appendage 
of iron or steel affixed immediately under 
the water-line to the prow of modern ram- 
ships. (See Ham.) Also, that part of a ship 
before the forecastle which is fastened to. 
the stem and supported by the main knee. 
(5) The horn of an anvil, (c) In farriery^ 
a little shoe at the toe about an inch long, 
turned up and fastened in upon the fore 
part of the hoof, (d) In arch, a little fillet 
left on the edge of a larmier, -which forms a 
channel behind for preventing the water 
from running down, the lower bed of the 
cornice. (e) In hot. a process, terminating 
the fruit of certain plants, as of saxifrages 
and geraniums.— 3. A magistrate; a judge; 
a policeman. [Slang.] 

Beak (bek), v.t. Among cock-Jlghters, to take 
hold with the beak. 

Beaked (bekt), a. Having a beak or some- 
thing resembling a beak; beak-shaped; as, 
(a) ending in a point, like a beak. ‘ Each 
beaked promontory.’ Milton. (&) Having 
a long beak-like mouth, as some insects. (4, 
In hot. terminated by a process in the shape 
of a bird’s beak; rostrate. 

Beaker (bek'er), n. [Sc. bicker, Icel. bikan\ 
Dan. bceger, D. beker, G. beeher, a beaker, a 
drinking vessel, from L.L. bicarimn, a cup, 
from Gr. bikos, a wine-jar.] A large drink- 
ing cup or glass. 

O for a beaker full of the warm south, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene ! PTeafs. 

Beakiron (bekT-6rn), 71. 1. A bickern; an 
anvil with a long beak or horn adapted to 
reach the interior surfaces of sheet-metaJ 
ware, used in various forms by blacksmiths, 
coppersmiths, and workers in sheet-metal 
Beal (bel), 71. [See Boil, n.’\ A small inflam- 
matory tumour; a pustule. 

Beal (bel), r.i. To gather matter; to swell 
and come to a head, as a pimple; to fester; 
to suppurate. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Beal, Biel (bffi), n. [Gael] A mouth ; an 
opening, as between hills; a narrow pass. 
[Scotch. ] 

Angus M'Aulay mumbled over a number of hard 
Gaelic names descriptive of the different passes, pre- 
cipices, corries, and beals, through which he said 
the road lay to Inverary. Sir IV. Scott. 

Be-all (be'3,1), n. All that is to be. 

That but this blow 

Might be the be-all and end-all here. Shak. 

Beam (bem), 71 . [A. Sax. hedm, a l^eam, a 
post, a tree, a ray of light; I), boom, G. 
baiini, G oth. bagms, a tree. The secon<iai*y 
sense of ray is evidently from the resem- 
blance of sunbeams to straight shafts: 
comp. L. radius, a ray, a spoke of a wheel, 
a rod, and G. strakl, an arrow, a spoke, a 
ray or beam.] 1. A long straight and strong 
piece of ^vood, iron, or steel, especially 
when holding an important place in some 
structure, and serving- for support or con- 
solidation; a long i3iece fixed or movable in 
amachine ortool: often equivalent to girder. 
It is used in a number of more or less spe- 
cific senses; as, (a)any3a3'ge piece of timber 
long in proportion to its thickness, prepared 
for use. (b) One of the principal horizontal 
timbers in a building, e.specially one con- 
necting two opposite rafters; a timber servV 
ing to strengthen any piece of -^vooden 
framework, (c) The part of a balance fi-orn 
the ends of which the scales are suspended! 
‘The doubtful bea7n long nods from side to 
side.’ Pope. — To Jack the bea'm, to rise as 
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the lighter scale of a balance does so as to 
strike'" against the beam when it becomes 
oblique; hence, to be very light. 

In these he put two weights, 

The sequel each of parting and of fight ; 

The latter quick upflew and kicked the beam. 

Milton. 

(d) The pole of a carriage which runs be- 
tween the horses, (e) A cylindrical piece of 
wood, making part of a loom, on wliich 
weavers wind the warp before weaving; also, 
the cylinder on which the cloth is rolled as 
it is woven. 

The staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam. 

1 Sam. xxii. 7, 

(/) The straight part or shank of an anchor. 
One of the strong transverse pieces of 
timber stretching across a ship from one 
side to the other to support the decks and 
retain the sides at their proper distance. 
.From the beams extending quite across the 
vessel wliere it is broadest, the term is often 
used to express the width of a ship ; thus, a 
•wide vessel is said to have more beam tlian 
a narrow” one.— On the beam, on a line with 
the beams, or at right angles with the keel. 
Abajt the beam, before the beam, are simi- 
lar phrases.— On the weather beam, on the 
weather side of the ship,— On the beam emin, 
a xdirase indicating the position of a ship 
which inclines so much to one side that her 
beams approach a vertical position; hence, 
ftg. to be on one’s beam ends, to he thrown 
or lying on the ground; to he in bad circum- 
«;tance; to be at one's last shift, (h) The 
main piece of a plough, in w”hich the plough- 
tails are fixed, and by which it is drawn. 
(i) The oscillating lever of a steam-engine 
turning upon a centre, and forming the me- 
dium of communication between the piston- 
rod and the crank-shaft. Called also Worlc- 
iag or Walking Beam.— Beam centre, the 
fulcrum or pin on wdiicli the w'orking-beam 
vibrates. Called also Beam Gudgeon.— 2. The 
main stem of a deer’s horns bearing the 
snags or antlers. One of the snags them- 
selves is sometimes called the beam antler. 
3. A ray of light, or more strictly a collec- 
tion of parallel rays of light emitted from 
the snu or other luminous body. The middle 
ray is the axis. 

Yon silver beams, 

Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch 
Than on the dome of kings? Shelley. 

Hence— 4. Fig. a ray or emanation of splen- 
dour. 'Beam of majesty.’ TiUotson. 
Ream r. t. 1 . To shoot forth or emit, 
as beams or rays, 

God beams this light into men's understandings. 

South. 

2. In weaving, to put on the beam, as a chain 
or web. 

Ream (bem), v.i. To emit rays of light or 
beams; to give out radiance; to shine. 

A mighty light flew beaming every way. Ckapnan. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam. 

Me mightier transports move and fill. Tennyso?i. 

Ream-hird (bemdierd), n. 1. A name some- 
times given to the spotted flycatcher (ilftis- 
cicttpa grisola) because it often builds its 
nest on the projecting end of a beam or 
rafter in a building. —2. A provincial name 
for the jDettychaps or garden warbler (Sylvia 
hortendf). 

Ream-compass (bem'kum-pas), n. An in- 
strument consisting of a •wooden or brass 






r 

Beam-compass. 

beam, having sliding sockets that carry steel 
or pencil points : used for describing large 
circles. 

Reamed (bemd), a. Having beams or horns; 
having all its antlers put forth, as the head 
of a stag. “There were many great beamed 
deer in it.’ J. F. Campbell 
Ream-engine (bem'en-jin), n. A steam- 
, engine in which the motion of the piston is 
transmitted to the crank by means of an 
overhead-ljeam and connecting-rod, as dis- 
, tinct from a direct-action engine and a side- 
lever engine, in which the motion is com- 
■'-.mimicated by two side -levers or beams, 

, below the level of the piston cross-head. 
Reamer (beuYdr), n. In weaving, a person 
whose business it is to put webs on the 
' 'beam. 

..Ream-feather (bemTerH-er), n. One of the 
long feathers in a bird’s, particularly a 
hawk’s, wing. 


Beam-filling (hem''fil-ing), n. 1. In arch. 
the filling in of masonry or brickwork be- 
tween beams or joists, its height being equal 
to the depth of the timbers filled in.-— 
2. Naiit. that portion of the cargo which is 
stowed betwixt the beams. 

Beamful (beni''fpl), a. Emitting beams; 
beaming; bright. * Beanful Bray- 

ton. 

Beaming-machine (bem'ing-ma-shen), n. 
A machine by which chains or webs ai’e put 
on the beam. It is a kind of roller-mill. 
Beamless (bemles), a. Emitting no rays of 
light; rayless. ‘ The beamless eye no more 
with ardour bi’ight.’ Thomson. 

Beamlet (bemTet), n. [Dim. of beam.} A 
little beam, as of light. 

Beam-tree (bem'tre), n. Pyrus Aria, also 
called white-beam. Its wood is hard, com- 
pact, and tough, and is used for axle-trees, 
naves of wheels, and cogs of machinery. 
Beamy (bem'i), a. 1 . Emitting rays of light; 
radiant; shining. ^ Beamy gold.' Tickell. 

2. Fig. radiant; joyous; gladsome. ‘Bead 
my pardon in ohq beamy smile.’ J. Baillie. 

3. Besembling a beam in size and weight; 
massy. ‘His . . . beamy spear.’ Bryden. 

4. Having horns or antlers. ‘Beamy stags, ’ 
Bryden. 

Bean (ben), n. [A. Sax. bean, Icel baun, Sw. 
bona, Dan. bonne, D. hoori, H. bohm.} A 
name given to several kinds of leguminous 
seeds and the plants producing them. They 
belong to several genera, particularly to 
Faba, garden and field bean ; Phaseolus, 
French or kidney-bean; and Dolichos, tro- 
pical bean. The common bean (P. vulgaris) 
is cultivated both in fields and gardens as 
food for man and beast. There are many 
varieties, as the mazagan, the Windsor, the 
long-pod, tfec., in gardens, and the horse 
or tick bean in fields. The seed of the 
Windsor is fully an inch in diameter; the 
horse-bean is much less, often not much 
more than half an inch in length and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. Beans are 
very nutritious, containing 36 per cent, of 
starch and 23 per cent, of nitrogenous mat- 
ter called legumin, analogous to the case- 
ine in cheese. The bean is an annual, from 
2 to 4 feet high. The flowers are fragrant. 
For kidney-bean or French -bean, scarlet- 
runner bean, tropical bean, see these entries 
and Phaseolus, Dolichos. — ore, 
brown iron ore occurring in ellipsoidal con- 
cretions. lire. 

Bean (ben), a. Same as Bein. 

Bean-caper (ben'ka-per), n. Zygopkyllum 
Fabago, a small tree growing in warm 
climates. The flower -buds are used as 
capers. 

Bean-cod (ben'kod), n. 1. A bean-pod.— 
2. A small fishing vessel or pilot boat used 
in the rivers of Portugal. It is sharp for- 
ward, having its stem bent above into a 
great curve and plated with iron. 
Bean-feast (benTest), n. A feast given by 
an employer to those whom he employs. 
Brewer. 

Bean-fly (ben'fli), n. A beautiful fly of a 
pale purple colour found on bean flowers, 
produced from a maggot called mida. 
Bean-goose (ben'gds), n. A species of wild- 
goose, the Anser segetum, a migratory bird, 
which aiTives in England in autumn and 
retires to the north in the end of April. It 
is so named from the likeness of the upper 
nail of the bill to a horse-bean. 

Bean-king (ben'king), n. The person who 
presided as king over the twelfth -night 
festivities; so called because the honour 
fell to him who, wlien the twelfth-night 
cake was distributed, got the bean buried 
in it. 

Bean-mill (ben'mil), n. A mill for splitting 
beans for cattle-feeding. 

Bean-sheller (beii'shel-6r), n. A machine 
for removing the hulls from beans. 
Bean-shot (ben' shot), n. Copper grains 
formed by pouring melted metal through a 
perforated ladle into warm water. If cold 
water is used flakes are formed, called 
feather-shot. 

Bean-stalk (ben'st{|k), n. The stem of a 
bean, or the whole plant; as, Jack and the 
bean-stalk. 

Bean-trefoil (ben'tre-foil), n. A small legu- 
minous tree, the Anagyris faetida, having 
trifoliate leaves, and bearing a pod curving 
inward at the extremity. 

Bear (bar), v.t. pret. bore (formerly and still 
in the archaic style bare); pp, bom, borne; 
I ppr. hearing. [A Sax. beran. pret. bmr, pp. 

! boreal, found in similar forms throughout 


the Teutonic languages; O.Sax, beran, Goth. 
bairan, Icel. bera, Sw. brera, Dan. hcere, to 
bear, to carry, to bring forth ; D, baren, G. 
gebdren, to bi’ing forth. In the allied families 
of languages it is represented by L.ferre, Gr. 
plierein, Skr. bhri, to bear, to support. I’rom 
this stem come birth, burden, bairn, harroiv.] 
1. To support ; to hold up ; to sustain ; as, 
a pillar or girder bears the superincumbent 
weight.— 2. To suffer; to endure; to undergo; 
as, to bear punishment, blame, &c. —3. To 
endure the effects of; to be answerable foi*; 
hence, to give satisfaction for. 

He shall their iniquities. Is. liii. ii. 

4. To support or sustain without sinking, 
yielding, shrinking, or suffering injury. ‘ A 
wounded sjurit who can hearC Prov. xviii. 
14.— 5. To admit or be capable of, that is, to 
suffer or sustain without violence, injury, or 
change. 

In all criminal case.s the most favourable interpre- 
tation should be put on words that they can possibly 
l>ear. S 7 my't, 

6. To suffer without resentntent or interfer- 
ence to prevent; to endure patiently. 

It -was not an enemy that reproached me ; then I 
could have it. Ps. Iv. 12. 

7. To sustain, as expense; to supply the 
means of x>ayhio- ‘ Somewhat that will 
bear your charges. ’ Bryden. — 8 . To .support 
and remove from place to place ; to carry ; 
to convey. ‘They bear him upon the 
shoulders,’ Is. xlvi. 7. 

And down a rocky pathway from the place 
There came a fair-Jmir’d youth that in his hand 
Bare victual for the mowers, Teii^iyson. 

9. To wear; to carry as a mark of authority 
or distinction; as, to bear a badge, a name; 
to bear arms in a coat. Hence— 10. To caiiy, 
as in show; to exhibit ; to show'. ‘Bear 
welcome in your eye.’ Shak.—ll. To render; 
to bring forward; to give; to afford; as, to 
bear testimony; to bear a person company. 

‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.’ Ex. xx. 16,-12. To enter- 
tain ; to have in the mind ; to cherish, as 
love, hatred, envy, respect, and the like. 
‘The ancient grudge I (!)<?«/* him,’ Shat 
‘The reverent care I bear unto my lord.' 
Shat ‘The great and guilty love he bare 
the queen.’ Tennyson. — To posses.s, 
as a property, attribute, or characteristic; 
to have in or on; to contain; as, to hear 
signs or traces; to bear an inscription; the 
contents -whiGh the letter bears. ‘The 
•woimds his body Sears.’ Shat ‘And ?>ear 
the name and port of gentlemen?' Shat— 

14. To possess and use, as pow'er; to exer- 
cise; to be charged with; to administer; 
as, to bear sway. ‘She hears the purse.’ 
Shat _ 

Rus.sia soon showed that she wn.s resolved to 
a part in the quarrels as Avell as the negotiations of 
her neighbours. B'rougham. 

15. t To deal -with; to carry on. 

This conference was sadly home. Sh<xk, 
Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

Bear'l that the opposed may beware of thee. Shak. 

1C. To manage ; to direct ; to use (what is 
under the immediate control of one's will). 
‘Bear your b<-)dy more seeming.’ Shat 
Hence, with the reflexive ijronoun, to 
behave; to act in any character; as, he 
bore himself nobly.— 17. To bring forth or 
produce, as the fruit of plants or the young 
of animals; as, to bear apples; to bear 
children. ‘ Life that bears immortal fruit. ' 
Temiyson. 

And she conceived, and bare Cain, and said, I 
have gotten a man from the Lord, Gen. iv, i. 
18. Fig. to be the native place of. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore. Dryden. 

19.1 To conduct; to guide ; to take. ‘Bear 
me unto his creditor.' Shat— 20. To drive; 
to urge: with some word to denote the 
direction in which the object is driven; as, 
to bear dmn; to bear back. 

The residue were so disordered as they could not 
conveniently fight or fly, and not only justled and 
bore down one another, but, in their confused tumb- 
ling back, brake a part of the av.T,nt-<guard. 

Stry. Hay^vard. 
Confidence hath l>or?te thee 071. Miltofi. 

21. To gain or win; now commonly -Nvith 
away or off: sometimes, formerly, with an 
indefinite it for the object. 

Some think to bear iihy speaking a great word. Bacon. 

[Bear, signifying to bring forth, has the past 
participle when used passively spelled bom, 
but when used after the verb to have, borne. 
Thus, a child was born; but, she has borne 
a_ child. In all the other senses both parti- 
ciples are spelled borne; as, I have borne 


J'ate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abwne; Sc. iey. 
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the expenses ; the expenses must be horneJl 
—■To hear down, to force down; fig. to over- 
come; to vanquish; as, to hear down all 
oijposition. — iro hear one hard, to cherish 
a grudge towards a person. 

Though he i>ear tfu: Aard, 

I yet must do him right. B. ^onsoH. 

—To hear off, (a)t to restrain; to keep from 
approach. 

Do you supjoose the state of this realm to be now 
so feeble that it cannot l/ear tyf a greater blow than 
this? Sir y. Hayward, 

(?j) Faut. to remove to a distance ; to keep 
clear from rubbing against anything; as, to 
hear off a boat, (c) To gain and carry off; 
as, he hare ojf the prize.-— To hear out, (a) to 
give support or countenance to. 

Company only can dear a man otei in an ill thing, 
Soui/t. 

(&)t To procure countenance for. 

If I cannot once or twice in a quarter dear out 
a knave against an honest man, I have but a very 
little credit with your worship. Shak, 

iff) To defend; to support; to uphold; to 
second : with a personal object ; as, to hear 
a person out in his statement, (d) To con- 
firm; to corroborate; to establish; to jus- 
tify ; with a thing for the object. ‘ A simile 
that bore out Meg’s eulogium on his style of 
conversation.’ Dickens. (e)t With a more 
or less indefinite it for the object (1) to last 
through; to endure. 

Love alters not with his (Time’s) brief hours and 
weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. Shak, 

If that the Turkish fleet 
Be not enslielter'd and embay’d, they are drowned ; 

It is impossible they bear it out. Shak. 

(2) To enable to endure ; to render support- 
able. 'For turning away, let summer hear 
it out. ’ Shak. —To bear through, f to conduct 
or manage. * To bear through . . . the 
consulship.’ B. Jonson.—To hear tip, (a) to 
support; to keep from sinking. 

Religious hope bears up the mind under sufferings. 

Addison. 

(6)t To arrange, contrive, devise. 

I have made him know 
I have a servant comes with me along, 

That stays upon me, whose persuasion is 
I come about my brother.— ’Tis well borne up. Shak, 

— To hear a body, in painting, to be capable of 
being ground so fine and mixed so entirely 
with the oil as to seem only a very thick oil 
of the same colour: said of a colour,— To hear 
date, to have the mark of time when written 
or executed; as, the letter hears date Sept. 30, 
WOO.™ To hear a hand, (a) to make 

haste ; to be quick, (h) Colloq. to aid ; to 
assist; to lend a hand.— To hear in hand,} 
to amuse with false pretences ; to deceive. 
Shak. — To hear in mind, to remembei*. — 
To hear the hell, to be foremost in any trial 
of skill or deed of glory ; to carry off first 
honours. 

Bear (bar), v.i. 1. To suffer, as with pain. 
They bore as heroes but they felt as men. Pope. 

2. To be patient; to endure. [Rare.] 

I can not, can not bear. Dryden. 

S. To produce, as fruit; to be fruitful, in 
opposition to barrenness; as, the tree still 
continues to hear.—L To take effect; to suc- 
ceed. 

Having isawned a full suit of clothes for a sum of 
money, which, my operator assured me, was the last 
he should want to bring all our matters to bear, 

Gitardian. 

5.t To act in any character. 

Instruct me 

How I may formally in person hear 
Like a true friar. Shak. 

'6. To lean; to weigh; to rest burdensomely; 
as, the sides of two inclining objects hear 
upon or against one another. 

In the important matter of taxation, the point in 
which the pressure of every government bears the 
most constantly upon the whole people. Brougham. 

7. To tend; to be directed in a certain way, 
whether with or without violence ; as, to 
bear away; to bear back; {^Bearing back 
from the blows of their sable antagonist.’ 
Sir W. Scott) ; to hear in ; to hear out to sea ; 
to hear upon ; to hear down upon (the fleet 
hore down upon the enemy). 

Spinola, with his shot, did bear upon those within, 
who appeared upon the walls. Sir y. Hayward. 
Down upon him bare the bandit three. Tennyson. 

Hence— 8. To relate; to refer: with 
AS, it is difficult to see how this objection 
hears upon the subject under consideration. 
9, To be situated as to the point of the 
compass, with respect to something else ; 
as, the land hove E.IST.E. from the ship. — 
JO. To purport; to imply; to import; to 


state; as, the deed hore to be dated ten 
years ago. ' The letters hore that succour 
was at hand.' Sir W. Scott.— -To hear 
against. See above, 6, — To hear away 
(piaut), to change the course of a ship when 
close hauled or sailing with a side wind, and 
make her run before the wind. — To bear in 
with, to run or tend toward; as, a ship hears 
m with the land : opposed to hear off or 
keeping at a greater distance. —To hear 
on or upon. See above, 6, 7, and 8.— To 
hear up, (a) {naut.) to change the course 
of a ship when close hauled or sailing with 
a side wind, and make her run before the 
wind. (&) To be supported; to have fortitude ; 
to be firm; not to sink; as, to hear up under 
afflictions. ‘ So long as nature mil hear up 
with this exercise.’ Shak.— To hear with, 
to eudui'e what is unpleasing; to be indul- 
gent; to forbear to resent, oppose, or punish. 

Reason would that I should bear ■with you. 

Actsxviii. 14, 

Bear (bar), n. [A. Sax. hera, a bear; D. beer, 
G. hiir, Icel. hera, a she-bear, the common 
\vord in Icel. Sw. and Dan. being the length- 
ened form hjom.'] 1. A plantigrade carniv- 
orous mammal of the genus Ursus, family 
TJrsid?e. The teeth are forty-two in number, 
as in the dog, but tliere is no caruassial or 
sectorial tooth, and the molars have a more 
tubercular character than in other carni- 
vores. The eyes have a nictitating membrane, 
the nose is prominent and mobile, and the 
tail very short. The brown or black bear of 
Europe is the TJrsus arctos. It is a native of 
almost all the northern parts of Europe and 
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Asia, and was at one time common in the 
British islands. It feeds on fruits, roots, 
honey, ants, and, in case of need, on mam- 
mals. It is 4 feet long and 2-^ high, and 
lives solitarily. The fat is in great request, 
under the name of bear’s grease, as an 
unguent for the hair. The American black 
bear is the Ursus americanus, with black 
shining hair, and rarely above 5 feet in 
length. The grisly bear /eroa; or 

korribilis) h an inhabitant of the Rocky 
Mountains; it is a ferocious animal, and 
has a bulky and unwieldy form, sometimes 
exceeding 9 feet in length, but is neverthe- 
less capable of great rapidity of motion. 
The Siberian heav (Ursus collaris) is perhaps 
a variety of the brown hear. The polar or 
white bear (Urstis maritimus) is an animal 
possessed of great strength and fierceness. 



Polar Bear {Ursus ■maritimtis). 


It lives in the polar regions, chiefly on the 
ice, and feeds on fish, seals, &c., and usu- 
ally is 7 to 8 feet in length. It is said to 
be seen frequently in Greenland in great 
droves, and will sometimes surround the 
habitations of the natives and attempt to 
break in. The native bear of New South 
"Wales is the koala, of the marsupial genus 
Bhascolarctos. — 2, The name of two con- 
stellations in the northern hemisphere, 
called the Greater and Lesser Bear. In the 
tail of the Lesser Bear is the pole-star. — 

3. Naut a square piece of wood on which 
are fastened some pigs of iron ballast, 
used to clean a ship's deck when a holy- 
stone cannot be had. — 4. In metal-worlang, 
a portable punching-machine for iron plates. 


JE. H. Knight. —5. A term sometimes applied 
to a rude, unpolished, or uncouth man. — 
6. In stock-exchange slang, a person who 
does all he can to bring down the price of 
stock (as a bear pulls down with its paws), 
in order that he may buy cheap: opposed to 
a bull, who tries to raise the price (as a bull 
tosses with his horns) that he may sell dear. 
Bear (bar), -at. in the stock-exchange, to 
attempt to lower the price of ; as, to hear 
railway stock. See the noun. 

Bear, Bere (ber), n. [A, Sax. here, Icel. harr, 
barley. This word forms the first syllable 
of barley.} The Hm'deum hexasUchon, a 
species of barley having six rows in the ear, 
cultivated in Scotland and north of Eng- 
land: called aim Bigg. 

Bearable ( bar'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
borne; tolerable. 

Bearably (bar''a-bli), adv. In a bearable 
manner. 

Bear-animalcule (bai’^an-i-mal-kul), n. See 

MACROBIOTIDiE. 

Bear-baiting (bar"bat-ing), n. The sport 
of baiting bears with dogs. 

Bear-baiting, then a favourite diver.sion of high 
and low, was the abomination ... of the austere 
sectaries. The Puritans hated it, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators. 'Macaulay. 

Bearberry (bar'be-ri), n. Arctostaphylos 
wm w'si, nat. order Ericacesc, an evergreen 
shrub growing on the barren moors of Scot- 
land. The leaves, under the name of uva 
ursi, are used in medicine as an astringent 
and tonic. 

Bear-bine, Bear-bind (bar^bin, barfiiind), 
n. The common name of Calystegiasepium 
and C. Soldanella. ‘The hear-hme with the 
lilac interlaced.’ JUood. 

Bear-cloth (bjir'klotli), n. A bearing-cloth 
(which see). 

Beard (herd), [A. Sax. heard, a beard; 
Eris. herd, D. haard, G. bai't, a beard, and 
probably Icel. hard, an edge, a brim (the 
Icel for beard is sJeegg); allied to Riis. hor- 
oda, Pol hroda, Lith. harzda; L. barba; W. 
and Armor. Sur/— beard.] 1. The hair that 
grows on the chin, lips, and adjacent parts 
of the face, chiefly of male adults; hence a 
mark of virility. —2. In zool. (a) the long 
hairs about the lower part of' the face or 
head of some animals. (&) The cluster of 
fine feathers at the base of the beak of some 
birds, (c) The appendages to the jaw of 
some cetacea. Dana, (d) The silky fila- 
ments by which certain mollusca, as the 
commonmussel, attach themselves to foreign 
bodies, (e) The gills or breathing organs of 
the oyster and other bivalves, consisting of 
long threadlike or haiiiike processes. (/) In 
insects, two small, oblong, fleshy bodies 
placed just above the trunk, as in gnats, 
moths, and butterflies.— 3. In hot (a) the 
awn or sharp prickles on the ears of grain. 
(&) Parallel hairs or a tuft of stiff hairs ter- 
minating the leaves of plants, a species of 
pubescence, (c) With some authors, a name 
given to the lower lip of a ringent corolla. 

4. A barb or sharp process of an arrow or other 
instrument bent backward from the point, to 
prevent its being easily drawn out.— 5. The 
hook for retaining the yarn at the extremity 
of the needle in a knitting-machine. —6. A 
I spring-piece on the back of a lock-bolt to 
hold it moderately firm and prevent it from 
rattling in itsguides.— 7. The part of ahorse 
which bears the curb of a bridle, under- 
neath the lower mandible and above the 
chin. — 8. The rays of a comet, emitted to- 
ward that part of the heaven to which its 
proper motion seems to direct it. — 9. In 
printing, that part of a type which is between 
the shoulder of the shank and the face. — 
To one’s heard, to one’s face; in defiance of 
him. 

Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 

Their rev’rend persons to my bea 7 ‘d. Httdibras. 

Beard, (herd), 1. To take by the beai*d ; 
to seize, pluck, or pull the beard in con- 
tempt or anger. Hence— 2. Fig. to oppose 
to the face; to set at defiance. 

I have been bearded by boys. More. 

Dnr’sit thou then 

To beard the lion in his den. Sir fV. Scott, 

3. To furnish with a beard,— 4. In carp, to 
chip, plane, or otherwise diminish from a 
given line or to a given curve ; as, to heard 
clamps, plank-sheers, &c. ; in ship-building, 
to round, as the atljacent parts of the rudder 
and stern-post, or the dead-wood, so as to 
adapt it to the shape of the vessel 
Beard-case (berd'kas), n. An ornamental 
I covering or case for the beard worn by the 
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ancient Egyptians, and frequently seen in 
their statues. 

Bearded (berd'ed), a. Having a heard m 
any of the senses of that word. ‘ Bearded 
men.’ Lrijden. ‘ Bearded like a pard. ’ Shak. 
‘Torn out the bearded steel (an arrow) to 
give me rest.’ Dry dan. ‘Bearded barley.’ 
Tennyson. 

Beard-grass (])erd'gra5), n. 1. The common 
name of two well-known British grasses of 
the genus Polypogon, given to them from 
the bearded appearance of the panicle. — 

2. 1'lie common name of jolauts of the genus 
Andropogon. 

Bearding-line O^erd'ing-lin), n. In ship- 
huikUng, a curved line formed by reducing 
the surface of the dead-wood to the shape 
of the vessel’s l)ody. 

Beardless (berdTes), a. Without a beard ; 
hence, of persons of the male sex, young ; 
not having arrived at manhood. 
Beardlessness (boi’d'les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being destitute of beard. 
Beardlsted (berdlet-ed), a. In bot having 
little awns. Paxton. 

Beard-moss (]-‘>ei'd'mos), n. A lichen, ITs- 
nea barbata, which clothes our older forest 
trees with the sliaggy gray fleece of its flaccid 
threadlike fronds. It is the ‘idle moss’ of 
Shakspere. 

Beardy (berd'i), n. 1. The local name of the 
whitethroat (Sylvia cmerea), one of our 
most lively and loquacious little birds.-— 

2. A Scotch name of the loach (Cobitis 
barbatula), a small fresh- water malacop- 
terygian fish, family CyiprinidJB, so called 
from the six barbules which hang from the 
mouth. Written also Beardie. 

Bearet (her), n. Abler. Spenser. 

Bearer (;bar'6r),?i. l. One who bears, sustains, 
or carries ; a carrier. ‘ Bearers of burdens. ’ 

2 Ghr, ii. 18. ' The bearer of unhappy news.’ 
Dryden. Specifically— 2. One who carries a 
].)ody to the grave ; a pall-bearer. ‘ The king’s 
body being by the bearers set do\vn near the 
place of burial.’ Sir T. Herbert. —Z. One who 
wears anything, as a badge or sword; a 
wearer. ‘ Thou (the crown) hast eat thy 
hearer up.’ Shale.— A. Any part of a structure 
or machine that serves as a support to some 
other part,— 5, A tree or plant that yields 
'.■-.'fruit. ■■■ 

This way of procuring autumnal roses, in some 
that are good bearers, will succeed. Beyle. 

0. In printing, (a) type or furniture letter- 
high, to pi’otect the face of the type in 
printing or stereotyping. (&) Same as Fris- 
ket.—l. In her. one who bears certain arms. 
—8. In com. the actual presenter of a 
cheque, draft, or other order to pay money; 
as, a promissory note payable to the bearer. 
Bear-fly (barifli), n. An insect. Bacon. 
Bear-garden (bar'gar-dn), n. 1. A place 
where bears are kept for diversion, and for- 
merly for fighting. Fomerly called also 
Paris-garden and BeaPs-college. 

Hurrying me from the playhouse, and the scenes 
there, to the bear-garden, to the apes, and .nsses, 
and tigers. Siillingfieet. 

2. Any place of tumult or disorder. 
Bearherd (bariherd), n. A man that ter. is 
bears, 

Virtue is of so little regard in these costermonger 
■ times, that true valour is turned bearherd. Sha/t. 

Bear-hound (barfliound), n. A hound for 
hunting or baiting the bear. 

l''ew years more and the Wolf-hounds shall fall 
suppressed, tlie Bear-hounds, the Falconry. 

Carlyle, 

Bearing (bariing), n. 1. The act of enduring, 
especially of enduring patiently or ^vithout 
complaining; enduz’ance. 

The two powers which constitute a wise woman 
are those of bearing and forbearing. 

Trans, of Epictehts. 

2. The manner in which a person bears or 
comports himself; carriage; mien; beha- 
viour. ‘ I know him by his hearing.' Shale. 
*A man of good repute, carriage, bearing, 
and estimation.’ Shak.~Z. The mutual re- 
lation of parts of a whole; mode of connec- 
tion. 

But of this frame the bearmgs and the ties, 

The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look'd through? Pope. 

4. Import; effect; force. ‘To change the 
bearing of a word.’ Tennyson.— ■$. The act 
or capability of producing or bringing forth; 
as, a tree past hearing. 

In travail of his bearing, hi,s mother was first dead. 

Ji. of Gloucester. 

6, In areh. the space between the two fixed 
extremes of a piece of timber, or between 
one extreme and a supporter; that is, its 


unsupported span.— 7. In macA. the part in 
contact with which a journal moves ; that 
part of a shaft or axle which is in contact 
w ith its supports. —8, In ship-building ( pi. ), 
the widest part of a vessel below the plank 
sheer.— 9. In Acr. the name applied to any 
single charge on a shield.— 10. In geog. and 
nauL kmguage, the direction or point of the 
compass in which an object is seen, or the 
situation of one object in regard to another, 
with reference to the points of the compass. 
Thus, if from a certain situation an object is 
seen in the direction of north-east, the bear- 
ing of the object is said to be N.E. from the 
situation,— To take hearings, to ascertain on 
what point of the compass objects lie. The 
term is also applied to ascertaining the situa- 
tion or direction of any object estimated with 
reference to some part of a ship, as on the 
beam, before the beam, abaft the beam.&c. 
Hence, to make one’s self acquainted with 
the locality in which one is; to discover 
how matters stand ; to get rid of bewilder- 
ment or misunderstanding. —To lose one’s 
bearings, to lose all knowledge where one 
is, or how one is situated; to become bewil- 
dered or puzzled. 

Bearing t (bariing), a. Solid; substantial. 

‘ A good bearing dinner.’ Beau, ct* FI. 
Bearing-clotli (bar'ing-kloth), n. The cloth 
with which a child is covered when carried 
to church to be baptized. Called also Bear- 
cloth. 

Thy scarlet cloth, as a child’s bearing-cloth, 
rii use to carry thee out of this place, Shah. 

Bearing-rein (bar'ing-ran), n. The rein by 
which the head of a horse is held up in 
driving. 

Bearish (bariish), a. Partaking of the quali- 
ties of a bear. 

In our own language we seem to allude to this 
degeneracy of human nature when we call men, by 
way of reproach, sheepish, bearish, (S:c. Harris. 

Bear-leader (bar'led-er), n. A person who 
leads about a trained bear for exhibition ; 
hence, applied to the tutor or governor ap- 
pointed to a youth of rank at the univer- 
sity or on his travels, or to one in a similar 
relation. 

Young gentleman, I am the bear-leader, being 
appointed your tutor. Colmau the Yoicngcr. ' 

Bearlike (barilik), a. Pnesembling a bear. 
Bearnt (bam), n. [A, Sax. beam, from hear. 
See Baibn.] A child; a bairn. ^Theysay 
are blessings.’ Shale. 

Bear-pit (bar'pit), n. A pit prepared for the 
keeping of bears in zoological gardens. In 
the centre a stout pole, with cross-bars or 
steps at proper distances, is set up to enable 
the bear to indulge in climbing, of wiiicli it is 
fond. The pole must be at a distance suffi- 
ciently far from the edge to prevent the 
bear leaping from the pit. 

Bear’s-breech (barzT)rech), n. Same as 
Brankursme. 

Bear’s-colleget (barz'kol-ej), n. Same as 
Bear-garden. ‘The students in beat's-col- 
lege.’ B. Jonson. 

Bear’s-ear (barz'er), 7i. The common name 
of Primula auricula, given to it from the 
shape of the leaf. 

Bear’s-foot (barz'fut), n. A plant of the 
genus Helleborus, H. foetidus. See Helle- 
BORtlS. 

Bear’s-grease (barz'gres), n. The fat of 
bears, extensively used to promote the 
growth of hair. The unguents sold under 
this name, however, are in a great measure 
made of hog’s lard or veal fat, or a mixture 
of both, scented and slightly coloured. 
Bear-skin (bariskin), n. i. The skin of a 
bear.— 2. A coarse shaggy woollen cloth for 
over-coats,— 3. A cap made of the skin of 
the bear, especially that worn by soldiers. 

The bearskins of the French grenadiers rose 
above the crest of the hill. Yonge. 

Bear’s-whortleberry (barz-whoritl-be-ri ), 
n. Same as Bearberry, 

Bear-ward (bar'ward), n. A keeper of bears. 

We’ll bait thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bear-toard in their chains. Shak. 

Bear-Whelp (bariwhelp), n. The whelp of 
a bear. ‘An uulicked bear-whelp.’ Shah 
Beast (best), [ 0. E. heest, beste, from 0. Fr. 
beste (Mod. Fr. bite); from L, bestia. a beast, 
whence also D. L. G. Dan. beest] l. Any 
four-footed animal, as distinguished from 
fowls, insects, fishes, and man; as, beasts 
of burden; beasts of the chase; beasts of 
the forest. It is usually applied to large 
animals. ‘The beasts, the fishes, and the 
winged fowls.’ Shak. ‘One deep cry of 
great wild beasts.’ Tennyson. 


Beasts of chase are the luick, the doe, the fox, the 
marten, .and the roe. Beasts of the forest .are the 
hart, the hind, the hare, the boar, and the wolf. 
Bca.tts of ‘warre?i are the hare and cony. Co 7 uell. 

2. As opposed toman, any irrational animal, 
as in the phrase 'man and beast.’ ‘A beast 
that wants tliseourse of reason.’ Shak.— 

3. Fig. a brutal man; a person rude, coarse, 
filthy, or acting in a maiiiier umvorthy of a 
rational creature. ‘The bea.'^t Caliban.’ 
Shale. 

O you beast! O faithless coward ! Shak. 

4. A game of cards resembling loo. 

Beastee (best’e), n. Same as Beestie. 
Bsastings (be.st’ingz), n. pi. See Beestings. 
Beastisfi (best’ish), a. Like a boa.st; lirutaL 

It would be but a kind of animal or beastish meet- 
ing. .A/f/Aw. , 

Beastliheadt (bestTi-hed), [Beastly, and 
suffix -head" hood. ] The clua-actcr or qmdity 
of a beast ; beastliness : used by Spenser as 
a greeting to a beast. 

Sicke, sicke, alas ! and little lack of de.ad. 

But I be relieved by your bcastlyhead. 

The Skepheard's Calender. 

Beastlike (bestTIk), «. Like a beast; InaitaL 
Beastliness (liSstTi-nes), n. l. The state or 
quality of being beastly; brutality ; coarse- 
ness; vulgarity; filthiness. 

Rank inundation of luxuriousness 

Has tainted him with such gross beastliness. 

Mci-rston. 

2.t Absence of reason; stupidity. 'Beast- 
liness and lack of consideration.’ Xorth. 
Beastly (bestfli), a. l. Like a beast; lirutal; 
coarse; filthy; contrary to the nature and 
dignity of man. ‘ Lewd, profane, and beastly 
phrase,’ B. Jonson. — 2. Pertuining to, or 
having the foi'm and nature of a beast; 
animal. ‘Beastly divinities and droves of 
gods.’ Prior.— Z. t The opposite of si>iritual;, 
natural. 

It is sowun a beestli bodi ; it shal ryse a spiritual 
bodi. Wicklijfe, ^ 

Syn. Brutal, bestial, brutish, coarse, filthy. 
Beastlyt (bestfii), adv. In the manner of a 
beast; filthily; abominably, ‘Plow beastly 
she doth court him.’ Shak. 

Beat (liet), v.t. ju’et. beat; pp. heat, beaten; 
ppr. beating. [A. Sax, bedtan; pret, beM,, 
pp. beaten; Icel. bauta and hjuta, O.H.G, 
p6zan, to beat. Some of the meanings have 
no doubt been influenced by if not directly 
borrowed from Fr. battre, to beat.] 1, To- 
strike repeatedly; to lay repeated blows 
upon. ‘ He beat his breast. ’ I)ryden.—% To- 
strike in order to produce a sound; to sound; 
bypercussion; hence, to give notice of by beat 
of drum; as, to beat a drum or a tambourine; 
to heat a tattoo; to beat a charge; to beat a 
retreat. [The last phrase often means simply 
to retire or retreat.]— 3. To break, bruise, 
comminute, or pulverize by beating or 
pounding, as pepper or spices. 

Thou shalt some of it very small. Ex. xxx. 36. 

4. To extend by beating, as gold or other 
malleable substance, or to hammer into, 
any form; to forge. 

They did beat the gold into thin plates. 

Ex. xxxix. 3. 

5. To force out from the husk by blows; to-; 
thresh. Ruth ii. 17.— 6. To mix or agitate 
by beating; as, to beat an egg.— 7. To dash,; 
strike, or brush, as water or wind. ‘Beat 
with perpetual storms.’ Milton. —8. To 
tread, as a x>ath. ‘Pass awful gulfs and 
beat my painful way.’ Blackmore.—Q. To- 
scour with bustle and outcry in order to 
raise game; to drive game in. ‘To beat the- 
woods and rouse the bounding prey.’ Prior. ; 

10. To overcome in a battle, contest, or 
strife; to vanquish or conquer; as, one heat&v 
another at play. 

Pyrrhus bmt the Carthaginians at sea. ArbuBmot 

11. To surpass; to excel; to go beyond; as, 
he them all at swimming. [Colloq.] 

There is something out of common here that beats- 1 
anything that ever came in my way, Dickens. 

12. To be too difficult for, whether intellec- 
tually or physically; to baffle; as, it beaM 
me to make it out. ‘The violin heat me.’ 
W. H. Russell. [Colloq.]— 13. To harass; to- 
exercise severely ; to cudgel (one’s brains). 

So Whacura iJ’d’fti' his dirty brains 
T’ advance his master's fame and gains. 

Hudibras. 

Why should any one . . . his head about the 
Latin grammar who does not intend to be a critic? 

Locke. 

14. To fatigue utterly; to prostrate; as, the 
long and toilsome journey quite beatl him. 
[Colloq.]— 15. To flutter; to flap; as, to beat 
the wings: said of a bird.— To beat away, 


Fate, far, fat. fall; me. met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; f, Sc. iey. 
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in mining, to excavate; usually applied to 
hard ground.— To heat hade, to comi)el to 
retire or return. —To heat dmvn, (a) to break, 
destroy, throw down, by beating or batter- 
ing, as a wall, (b) To press down or lay flat, 
as by treading, by a current of water, by 
violent wind, &c. (c) To cause to lower a 
price by importunity or argument ; to sink 
or lessen the price or value of ; to make 
lo’sver, as price or value. 

Usury oeats donm the price of land. Bacon. 

(d) To depress or crush; as, to heat down 
opposition. — To beat into, to teach or instil 
by repetition of instruction.— To heat off, 
to repel or drive back.— To heat out, (a) to 
extend by hammering ; hence, fig. to work 
out fully; to amplify; to expand. 

A man thinking on his legs is obliged to tieat out 
his thought for his own sake, "if not for the sake of his 
hearers.' Ccrnhill Mag. 

(h) To perform or execute, as a piece of 
music, by, or as by, heats with the hands or 
feet. ‘The child’s feet were busy heating 
out the time.’ Cornhill Mag. 

Perplext in faith, yet pure in deed, 

At last he heat his music ont. Tennyson. 

—To heat up, to attack suddenly ; to alarm 
or disturb; as, to heat up an enemy’s quarters. 
Hence, to come upon a visit unexpectedly. 

A distant relation left him an estate in Ireland, 
where he had resided ever .since, making occasional 
visits to the Continent Kad beating old quarters, 
but rarely coming to England. Lawrejtce. 

—To heat ti'tne, to measure or regulate time 
in music by the motion of the hand or foot. 
—To heat the dust, in the manege, (a) to 
take in too little ground ivith the fore-legs, 
as a horse. (&) To perform his curvets too 
precipitately or too low.— S yIs. To strike, 
pound, bang, buffet, maul, drub, thump, 
1)aste, thwack, thrash, pommel, break, 
bruise, bray, conquer, defeat, vanquish, 
overcome, siirpass. 

Beat (bet), l. To strike repeatedly; to 
knock, as at a door. ‘The men of the city 
. , . at the door.’ Judg. xix. 22.— 2. To 
move with pulsation; to throb; as, the pulse 
heats. ‘A thousand hearts heat happily.’ 
Byron.— Z. To act, dash, or fall with force 
or violence, as a storm, flood, passion, &c. ; 
as, the tempest heats against the house. 
‘Bolling tempests vainly heat below.’ Dry- 
den. 

And the sun beat upon the head of Jonah that he 
fainted, and wished in himself to die. Jonah iv. S. 

4. To be tossed so as to strike the ground 
violently or frequently. ‘Floating corps 
lie heating on the shore,’ Addison.— 5. To 
give notice by beating a drum; as, the 
drummers heat for the soldiers to advance; 
also to sound on being beaten, as a drum. 

But Linden saw another sight 

When the drum beat at dead of night. Campbell. 

G. To ponder; to be incessantly engaged; to 
be anxiously directed to something ; to be 
in agitation or doubt. ‘To still my heating 
mind.’ Shah 

Thy heaven is on earth ; thine eyes and thoughts 
Beat on a crown, the treasure of thy heart. 

Skak. 

7. Maxit. to make progress against the dii*ec- 
tion of the wind by sailing in a zigzag line 
or traverse.— To heat about, to search by 
various means or ways; to try to find. ‘To ’ 
find an honest man, I heat about* Pope.— 
To heat about the bush, to employ much 
verbiage before coming to the main point of 
a question ; to equivocate ; to dilly-dally.— 
To heat upon, to enforce by repetition; to 
reiterate. ‘How frequently and fervently 
cloth the Scripture heat upon this cause.’ 
HalcewUL—To beat up for recruits or sol- 
diers, to go about to enlist men into the 
army: a phrase originating in the fact that 
a recruiting party is often preceded by a 
drummer with his instrument. —To heat up 
and down, in hunting, to run first one way 
and then another: said of a stag. 

Beat (bet), n. 1. A stroke; a striking; a 
blow, whether with the hand or with a 
weapon. 

He with a careless 

Struck out the mute creation with a heat. Dryden. 

2. A recurrent stroke; a pulsation; a throb; 
as, the heat of the pulse; the heart makes 
from sixty to seventy heats a minute. — 

3. The sound made by the foot in walking or 
running; a footfall. ‘The heat of her unseen 
feet, which only the angels hear.’ Shelley. 

4. A round or course which is frequently 
gone over; as, a watchman’s heat; a milk- 
man’s heat Hence— 5. A place to which 
one habitually or frequently resorts. — 6. In 


ch, c/iain; ch, Sc. loc7i; g, go; j,iob; 
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music, (a) the beating or pulsation resulting , 
from the joint vibrations of two sounds of 
the same strength, and all but in unison. ! 
(b) The rise or fall of the hand or foot in I 
regulating the division of time, (c) A short 
shake or transient grace-note struck imme- 
diately before the note it is intended to 
ornament. 

Written. Played. 

Beat. 

—Beat or tueJe of drum (milit), a succes- 
sion of strokes on a drum, varied in dif- 
ferent ways for particular purposes, as to 
regulate a march, to call soldiers to their 
arms or quarters, to direct an attack or re- 
treat, &o.—Beat of a icaich or elocJc, the 
stroke made by the action of the escapement. 

A clock is said to be in beat or o^lt of heat 
according as the stroke is at equal or un- 
equal intervals. 

Beat (bet), p. and a. Synonymous so far 
with Beaten, but more of a participle and 
less of an adjective, not being used before 
nouns, thus we never say heat gold, a heat 
army. Specifically, exhausted by exertion, 
mental or bodily; fatigued ; worn out by 
toil. ‘Quite heat and very much vexed and 
disappointed,’ Dickens. [Colloq. ]— Dead 
heat, thoroughly exhausted or worn out, so 
as to be incapable of further exertion, 
thoroughly baffled by the difficulty of a task; 
thoroughly defeated in a contest or struggle. 
Beaten (bet'n), p. and a. 1. Made smooth 
by beating or treading; worn by use. ‘Beaten 
gold.’ Shah ‘A broad and beaten way.’ 
Milton.— % Conquered; vanquished. 

I suppose everything is right, even to Wooler’s 
being conqueror and I the beaten man. Y. Tytler. 

3. Exhausted; worn out — 4. Baffled, as by 
the difficulty of a task, intellectual or physi- 
cal.— 5. Bendered trite by frequent discus- 
sion; as, a well Seaten subject.— 6. t Tried; 
practised. Beau. & FI. 

Beater (bet'er), n. One who or that which 
beats: applied specifically to an instrument 
for pounding or comminuting substances; 
also to parts of various machines, as the 
striking part of a thrashing or other ma- 
chine. 

Beater-up (bet'dr-up), n. One who beats 
for game. *A most potent and victorious 
stealer of deer and heater-up of parks. ’ Sam. 
Butler. 

Beatht (beth), ut. To plunge; to bathe. ‘A 
tall young oake . . . beathed in fire for 
Steele to be in sted. ’ Spenser. 

Beatific, Beatifical (be-a-tifik, be-a-tif'ik- 
al), a. [See Beatify.] Blessing or making 
happy; imparting bliss. ‘ The greatness and 
strangeness of the beatific -vision.* South, 
BeatificaUy (be-a-tifik-al-li), adv. In a 
beatific manner. 

Beatification (be-at'i-fi-ka"shon), n. 1. The 
act of beatifying or of rendering or pro- 
nouncing happy; the state of being blessed; 
blessedness. ‘The end of a Christian . . , 
the rest of a Christian, and the beatifica- 
tion of his spirit.’ Jer. Taylor.— 2. In the 
R. Oath. Ch. an act of the pope, by which 
he declares a person beatified or blessed 
after death. This is the first step toward 
canonization or the raising of one to the 
dignity of a saint. Ho person can be beati- 
fied till fifty years after his death. All cer- 
tificates or attestations of his virtues and 
miracles are examined by the congregation 
of rites, and this examination continues 
often for years, after which his holiness 
decrees the beatification, and the corpse 
and relics of the intended saint are exposed 
to the veneration of all good Christians.— 
Beatification, Canonization. See CANONIZA- 
TION. 

Beatify (be-at'i-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. beatified; 
ppr. beatifying. [Fr. hcatifier, L. beatifi- 
care, to make blessed— beatws, blessed, and 
facere, to make.] 1. To make happy; to 
bless with the completion of celestial en- 
joyment. ‘Beatified spirits.’ Dryden.— 
2. To pronounce or regard as happy, or as 
conferring happiness. ‘The common con- 
ceits and phrases that wealth.’ Bar- 

row. [Bare.] Specifically— 3. In the R. Oath. 
Ch. to declare by a decree or public act that 
a person is received into heaven and is to 
be reverenced as blessed though not canon- 
• ized. ■' 

j Beating (bet'ing), n. 1. The act of strildng 


or giving blows; punisliment or chastise- 
ment by blows; a flogging.— 2. Beguiar pul- 
sation or throbbing. ‘The heatings of my 
heart.’ Wordsu)orth.—Z. In music, the regu- 
lar pulsative swellings of sound produced 
by the pipes of an organ or the strings of a 
piano, &c., when sounding together in all 
but perfect unison.— 4. Aaitt. the operation 
of making progress at sea against the direc- 
tion of the wind in a zigzag line ; or, more 
commonly, turning to windward in a storm 
or fresh wind. 

Beatitude (be-at'i-tud), n. [L. heatitudo, 
from heatus, blessed,] 1. Blessedness; feli- 
city of the highest kind; consummate bliss. 

About hinn all the sanctitie.s of heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight received 

Beatttnde past ntterance. Milion. 

2, One of the declarations of blessedness to 
particular virtues, made by our Saviour in 
the sermon on the mount. 

Christ, on the mountain, taught the perfectioning 
of the law when he pronounced tho.se strange beati- 
tudes never afore heard of. udalL 

S. In tfie R. Cath.Ch. beatification. Milman. 
Syn. Blessedness, bliss, felicity, happiness. 
Beau (bo), n. pi. Beaux (boz). [Fr. beau, 
O.Fr. hel, from L. helkis, beautiful.] 1. One 
whose great care is to deck his person ac- 
cording to the fashion of the times ; a fop ; 
a dandy.— 2. A man who attends or is suitor 
to a lady. 

Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty and more; 

The king himself has followed her 
When" she has walked before, Goldsmith. 

Beaufet (boTet), n. [See Buffet.] A cup- 
board or side-board; a buffet. ‘A spacious 
heaiifet , . . filled with gold and silver ves- 
sds ^ JP^TC'SCOti* 

Beaufin (boffin), n. [Fr. heaic, beautiful, 
and fi7i, fine.] A variety of apple; a biffin. 
Beau Ideal (bd i-dd''al or i-da-al), n. [Fr. 
beau idial. ] A mental conception or image 
of any object, moral or physical, in its per- 
fect typical form free from all the defor- 
mities, defects, andblemishesaccompanying 
its actual existence ; a model of excellence 
in the mind or fancy; ideal excellence. 
Beauish (boTsh), a. Like a beau ; foppish ; 
fine. ‘A beauish young spark.’ Byrom. 
Beau Monde (bo mohd), n. [Fr. beau, fine, 
and monde, %vorld. ] The fashionable world ; 
people of fashion and gaiety. 

Beaumontite (bo'mont-it), n. [After Prof. 
£lie de Beaumont.'} In mineral, a hydro- 
silicate of calcium. Called also Heulandite. 
Beau-peer, t Beauperet (bo'per), n. [Fr. 
beau, fair, good, and pair, an equal, a com- 
panion.] A good companion or friend. 
‘Leading him into a secret shade from his 
i beauperes.* Spe7mr. Written also Beau- 
1 phere, in which case the spelling is modified 
by the influence of O.E./ere, a companion. 
Beau-semhlantjt n. [Fr. heati, and $em- 
appearance.] Fair appearance. C/iau- 
cer. 

Beauship (bo'ship), 71. The character and 
quality of a beau: with possessive pronouns 
used by way of title. 

You laugh not, gallants, as by proof appears, 

At what his beauship says, but what he wears. 

Drydeu. 

Beau-sire, t n. [Fr.] Fair sir; an ancient 
and formal mode of address. 

Beauteous (bu'te-us), a. Possessing beauty; 
beautiful. 

I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife, 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Skak. 

Beauteously (bu'te-us-li), adv. In a beau- 
teous manner; in a manner pleasing to the 
sight; beautifully. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that side that is 
next the sun, or where they look beauteously. 

fer. Taylor. 

Beauteousness (bu'te-us-nes), 'n. The state 
or quality of being beauteous; beauty. 
Beautification (])fi‘ti-fi-ka"shon), . The act 
of beautifying or rendering beautiful; deco- 
ration; adornment; embellishment. ‘This 
thing and that necessary to the heautifica- 
tion of the room.’ Mrs. Crailt. 

Beautified (bu'ti-fid), pp. Adorned; made 
beautiful: in her. applied to the ornamental 
part of a charge or bearing, as crowns, caps, 
&c., when decorated with jewels, feathers, 
gold, tfec. 

Beautifier (bu'ti-fi-6r), n. One who or that 
which makes beautiful. 

Semiramis, the founder of Babylon, according to 
Justin and Strabo ; but the enlarger only and beauti- 
Jier of it, according to Herodotus. Costard. 

Beautiful (Im'ti-ful), a. Having the quali- 
ties that constitute beauty; pleasing to the 
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ear, the eye, or the mind; lieaxiteous. * Ida- 
lian Aphrodite heauiifuV Tennyson. 

If God hath made this world so fair, 

Where sin and death abound. 

How PtfrawW/’Mi? beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found! Afottfgofmr'jf. 

Silence, deiiuityulvoic&l^ . , 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice. Tennysoft. 

It is a hmutifttl necessity of our nature to love 
somethin". D. y err old. 

—The heautifulMiixt which possesses beauty; 
beauty in the abstract ; as, the beautiful in 
nature or art. 

Can we conceive of a period of human develop- 
ment at which religion is the worship of l/te heatdt- 
fidl Dr.Caird. 

Syn. Lovely, chaining, beauteous, elegant, 
fair, handsome, comely, graceful. 
Beautifully (bu'ti-fpl-li), udr. In a beauti- 
ful manner. ‘ Fine by degrees and beauti- 
fully less.' Prior. 

Beautifuluess (bu'ti-fiil-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being beautiful; elegance of form; 
beauty. 

Beautify (bu'ti-fiXu.t. pret. &pp. beautified; 
ppr. beavtifyhifj. [E. beauty, and L. facio, 
to make.] To make or render beautiful; to 
adorn; to deck; to grace; to decorate; to 
embellish. ‘The arts that heawii/t/ and 
polish life.' Burke. 

Beautify (bu'ti-fi), v.i. To become beautiful; 
to advance in beauty. [Bare.] 

It must be a prospect pleasing to God himself to 
see his creation for ever deauii/ying' in his eyes. 

Addison. 

Beautiless(bu'ti-les),<i. Destitute of beauty. 
‘TJnamiable, beautiless^ reprobate.' Mam- 
rmnd. 

Beauty (bu'ti), n. [O.E. heaulte, beautee, 
&c., O.Fr. healtety beltet, bm'Ute, Pr. beaut4, 
beauty, from L.L. bellitas, belUtatis, beauty, 
from L. hellus, beautiful.] 1. An assemblage 
of perfections through which an object is 
rendered pleasing to the eye; those qualities 
in the aggregate that give pleasure to the 
.{esthetic sense. Beauty that is perceived 
by the eye at first view may be called in- 
trinsic; the term relative may be applied to 
that to perceive which the aid of the under- 
standing and reflection is requisite. Thus, 
the beauty of a machine is not perceived till 
we understand its uses and adaptation to 
its purpose. This is called the beauty of 
utility. By an easy transition the word 
beauty is used to express what is pleasing 
to the ear or to the understanding. Thus 
we say, the beauty of a thought, of a re- 
mark, of sound, &c. 

All the objects we call beautiful agree in two things, 
which seem to concur in our sense of deauly. First, 
•when they are perceived, or even iraagined, they pro- 
duce a certain agreeable emotion or feeling in the 
mind; and, secondly, this agreeable emotion is ac- 
companied with an opinion or belief of their having 
some perfection or excellence belonging to them. 

Reid, 

12. A particular grace or ornament; any par- 
ticular thing w'hich is beautiful and pleas- 
ing; a part w'hich surpasses in beauty that 
with w'hich it is united ; as, the beauties of 
an author. ‘The beauties of nature.’ Dry- 
den. ‘The several beauties oi the ancient 
and modern historians.' Arbuthnot.—^. A 
beautiful person; especially, a beautiful 
■woman. 

And T have shadowed many a group 
Of beanties, that were born 
In teacup-times of hood and hoop. 

Or while the patch was worn, Tennyson. 

4.t Prevailing style or taste ; rage; fashion. 

She stained her hair yellow, which was then the 
beauty. yer, Taylor. 

Syk. Elegance, grace, loveliness, comeli- 
ness, fairness, goodlmess,gracefulness,adom- 
ment. 

Beauty t v.t. To adorn; to beautify 
or embellish. ‘ The harlot’s cheek beautied 
with plastering art.' Shah 
Beauty-Spot (bu'ti-spot), n. A patch or 
spot placed on the face to heighten beauty; 
something that heightens beauty by con- 
trast; a foil. 

The filthiness of swine makes them the beauty-spot 
of the animal creation. Greio. 

Beaver (be'ver), n. [A Sax. heofer, befer, 
beber; D. bever, Dan. bcever, Sw. biifver, Icel, 
bjbrr, O', biber, Gael, beabhar. Corn, hefr; 
lt.Mer, older form Mher (according to the 
Scholiast on Juvenal Sat, 12), whence the 
Epmance forms Fr. hievre, It. bivaro, &c. ; 
Lith, bebriis, Slav, bobr, beaver, Curtius 
connects it with Skr. babhr% tawny, hence 
a rat.] l. A rodent quadruped, about 2 feet 
in length, of the genus Castor (C. fiber), at 
■one time common in the northern regions 


of both hemispheres, but now found in con- 
siderable numbers only in North America, 
living in colonies, but occurring solitary in 
Central Europe and Asia. It has short ears, 
a blunt nose, small fore-feet, large webbed 
hind-feet, with a flat ovate tail covered with 
scales on its upper surface. It is valued for 



Beaver (Castor Jiber], 


its fur, which used to be largely employed 
in the manufacture of hats, but for which 
silk is now for the most part substituted, 
and for an odoriferous secretion named 
castor (which see). Its food consists of the 
bark of trees, leaves, roots, and berries. 
The favourite haunts of the beavers are 
rivers and lakes which are bordered by 
forests. When they find a stream not suffi- 
ciently deep for their purpose they throw 
across it a dam constructed with great ingen- 
uity of wood, stones, and mud. In winter 
they live in houses, which are 3 to 4 feet 
high, are built on the water’s edge, and 
afford them protection from wolves and 
other wild animals. There are several varie- 
ties, as C. nigra, or black beaver, C. alba, 
or white beaver, and C. varia, or spotted 
beaver.— 2. The fm of the beaver.— 3. A hat 
made of beaver -fur. ‘A brown beaver 
slouched over Ms eyes.’ Prescott. — i. A 
kind of strong felted cloth used for malcing 
ovei‘coats. 

Beaver (be'ver), a. Made of beaver or of 
the fur of beaver; as, a heaver ]xai. 

Beaver (be'ver), n. [O.E. bavier, lever, 
from O.Fr. baviere^ a child’s bib, a beaver, 
Fr. haver, to slobber, have, It. hava, slaver.] 
The movable face-guard of a helmet, so 
constructed with joints or otherwise that 


Helmets, time of Henry VII. 

I, Beaver raised. 2, Beaver dosed. 

the wearer could raise or lower it to eat 
and drink ; a visor : sometimes also used to 
signify the whole helmet. Written also Bee- 
vor, Bevor, Sever. ‘He wore his beaver xi'p.* 
Shah ‘ Their armed staves in charge, their 
heavers down.’ Shah 

Beavered (be'verd), a. Covered with or 
wearing a beaver. ‘His beavered brow a 
beechen garland wears.' Pope. 

Beaver-rat (beV6r-rat), n. l. The common 
name applied to the members of the genus 
Hydromys, a Tasmanian genus containing 
certain rodent quadrupeds, inhabiting the 
banks both of salt and fresh waters. They 
are admirable swimmers and divers, and ex- 
ceedingly shy, recalling to the emigrant the 
water-vole of Europe. Like the vole these 
animals sit upright, conveying their food to 
their mouths with the fore-paws.— 2. The 
musk-rat (which see). 

Beaverteen (^be'vCr-ten), n. [Erroneously 
formed ivom beaver, on the model of velvet- 
een.} A species of fustian cloth. 

Beaver-tree (be'v6r-tre), n. A low-growing 
deciduous tree of the genus Magnolia (M. 
glauca),nat order Magnoliacece, found grow- 
ing in the swamps of North America, and so 
called because the root is eaten by beavers, 
and its wood is much used by these ani- 
mals in constructing their houses. 

Bebeerine, Bebearine (be-be'rin), The 
active principle of the bark of the bebeeru 
or green-heart tree of Guiana. It appears to 
be analogous to quinine, and both it and its 
salts are bitter, and highly febrifuge. Also 
called 


Bebeeru, Bebearu (be-be'r5), n. [Native 
name.] A tree of British Guiana {Nectan- 
dra Rodicei), nat. order Lauraceaj, the tim- 
ber of which is known to wood-merchants 
by the name of green-heart, and is largely 
imported for the building of ships and sub- 
marine structures. 

Bebleedt (be-bled'), v. t [Prefix he, and bleed. ] 
To make bloody. Chaucer. 

Bebloodjt Bebloodyt (be-biud', be-bhuPi), 
v.t. [Prefix and &^ood] To make bloody. 
Sheldon. 

BeblOtt (be-blotO, v.t. [Prefix be, and blot} 
To blot; to stain. 

Beblubber (be-bluiyb6r), v. t. [Prefix he, and 
blubber.} To foul or swell with weeping. 

Her eyes all beblubbered with tears. Shelton. 

Becaflco, Becafigo (bek-a-fe'ko, bek-a-fe'- 
gd), n. Same as Beccafico. 

Becalm (be-kamO, V. t [Prefix be, and cairn . ] 
See Calm.] l.To still; to make quiet; to ap- 
pease; to stop or repress motion in a body; 
to calm: used of the elements and of the 
passions. 

The moon shone dear on the becalmed flood. 

Dryden, 

Banish his sorrows and becalm his soul with easy 
dreams. Addison. 

2. To keep from motion for want of wind; 
to delay by a calm; as, high lands becalm a 
ship. 

A man becalmed at sea, out of sight of land, in a 
fair day, may look on the sun, or sea, or ship, a whole 
hour, and perceive no motion. Locke. 

Becalming (be-k{im''mg), n. The state of 
being becalmed ; a calm at sea. [Hare or 
obsolete.] 

Other unlucky accidents oftentimes happen in these 
seas, especially in becabnings. Sir T. Herbert. 

Became (be-kam'). ptet. of become. See Be- 
come. 

Because (be-kgz'), conf {Be for by, and 
cause; O.E. bicairn, by cause.} 1. By cause, 
or by the cause; on this account; for the 
cause which is explained in the next propo- 
sition; for the reason next explained. Thus, 
I fled, because! was afraid, is to be thus re- 
solved: I fled, the cause, for the cause, 
which is mentioned in the next affirmation, 
viz., I was afraid. Hence, cause being a 
noun, because may be regularly followed' by 
of. 

Why is our food so very sweet? 

Because we earn before we eat. Cotto 7 %. 
The spirit is life, because ly- righteousness.. 

Rom. viii. lo. 

2.t That; in order that. 

And the multitude rebuked them, because they 
should hold their peace. Mat. xx. 31. 

Beccabunga (bek-a-bung'ga), n. [L.G. becke- 
bunge, G. bachbtmge, from hecke, bach, a 
brook, and bimge, a drum, or something 
drum-shaped, a bunch. The name is given 
probably from its swollen tubers.] The 
trivial name of the plant Veronica Becca- 
brooklime. 

Beccafico (bek-a-fe'ko), n. [It,, from beccare, 
to peck with the beak (see Beak), and fico, 
a fig.] A passerine bii*d, of the genus Sylvia 
(S. hortensis), family Syiviadse, resembling 
a nightingale, which feeds on figs and 
grapes : knotvn also as the greater petty- 
chaps and garden-warbler. It makes its ap- 
pearance in England along with other 
warblers in April and May. Its song is little 
inferior to that of the nightingale. Its 
head, back, neck, and tail are of a greenish 
gray. 

Beccamoschiiio (bek'a-mos-ke"n6), n. The 
Italian name of the fantail warbler {Sylvia 
cisticola). 

Bechamel (besh'a-mel), n. [Named after its 
inventor, the Marquis of Bechamel, steward 
of Louis XIV.] A fine white broth or sauce 
thickened with cream. 

Bechance (be-chans'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
chance. ] To befall ; to happen to. ‘ Wliat 
hath bechanced them ? ' Shak. 

Bechance! (be-chans'), ado. Accidentally; 
by chance. ‘ "We bechance lost our sovereign 
lord.' Grafton. 

Becharm (be-chann'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
charm.} To charm; to captivate. ‘My rea- 
son long hath been Scc/xarmed.’ Beau, do FI. 
B^che-de-mer (bash-de-mar), n. [Fr., lit. 
sea-spade, because when dried and pressed 
they have a shape not unlike a spade.] The 
trepang, a species of Holothuria or sea-slug. 
See TREPAEa. 

Bechict (be'kik), [Gr. bickikos, pertaining 
to a cough, from hex, bechos, a cough.] A 
medicine for relieving couglis, synonymous 
’with. Pectoral, which is now the term mostly 
nsed. 
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Bechuaixa, BecMan (bech-U-a'na, becIV- 
u-an), n. One of a people inhabiting South 
Africa, between Ion. 23“ and 29“ E., lat. 18“ 
and 23“ S., described as superior to the Kaf- 
firs in civilization and appearance. They 
are unwarlike, fond of agriculture, and in- 
habit towns with well-constructed houses. 
Bscls: (bek), n. [A. Sax. heca, a brook; Icel. 
hekkr, Dan. hcBk, Sw. D. heek, Gr. bach, 
a brook. It is the beck found in names of 
places in Britain situated near a stream, as 
Wal&ec/c, Bods&<3c7r, Troutdecfc. ] A small 
brook. ‘The brooks, the ftec/ca, the riUs.' 
Drayton. [Provincial] 

Beck (bek), n. A vat or vessel used in a 
dye-house; aback. 

Beck (bek), v.i. [Shortened form of beckon. 
See Beckon, v.i.l To nod or make a signifi- 
cant gesture. 

■\Vho’s he but bowed if this great prince but beckedl 
Drayton. 

Beck (bek), n,t. To call by a nod; to inti- 
mate a command or desire to by gesture. 

Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back. 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. Shak. 

Beck (bek), n. A nod of the head or other 
significant gesture intended to be under- 
stood by some person, especially as a sign of 
command. ‘ K ods, and hecks, and wreathed 
smiles.' Milton. 

Beckfi (bek), n. [Fr. bee, a 
beak (which see).] 1. A 
beak. —2. A pendent tippet 
of the head-dress, turned 
like a beak over the fore- 
head, worn in the time of 
Henry YI. 

Becker (beker),?i. A fish of Beck, 
the genus Pagrus, other- 
wise called braize or king of the sea- 
breams. 

Becket (bek'et), n. A contrivance in ships 
for confining loose ropes, tackles, or spars, 
as a large hook, a rope with an eye at one 
end, or a wooden bracket. 

Beck-harman t (bek-hfii/man), n. [Also 
written Ear man-beck; the heck is probably 
the same as modern slang beak., for a magis- 
trate or constable.] In old slang a con- 
stable. B, Jonson. 

Beckon (bekn), v.i. [A. Sax. beden, Mcen, 
a sign, a token', a beacon, bedenian, Mcnimi, 
bpnian, to beckon; Icel bdkna.] To make 
a sign to another by nodding, winking, or a 
motion of the hand or finger, <fcc., intended 
as a hint or intimation. 


(&) To fall into certain circumstances or a 
certain condition. [Obsolete in both senses.] 

I c.innot joy, until I be resolved 

TVhere our right valiant father zlr become. Shak. 

2. To be proper ; to be decorous or becom- 
ing. 

Set this diamond safe 

In golden, palaces, as it i-rerww. Shak. 

Become (be-kiimO, v.t. In general, to suit 
or to be suitable to; to be congruous with; 
to befit; to accord with, in chai'acter or cir- 
cumstances; to be worthy of, or proper to; 
to grace ; to adorn: applied to persons or 
things. 

If I beeo 7 nemt a cart as well as another man, a 
plague on my bringing up! I hope I shall as soon 
be strangled with a halter as another. Shak. 

This use of the word, however, is less fi’e- 
cj[uent, the verb usually expressing the suit- 
ableness of things to persons or to other 
things; as, a robe becomes a prince. 

Nothing in his life became him like the leaving it. 

, , Shak. 

I have knoxvn persons so anxious to have their 
dress them, as to convert it at length into 

their proper self, and thus actually to become the 
dress. Coleridge. . 

Formerly was sometimes used as pp. 

A good rebuke, 

Which might have well beebmed the best of men, 
To taunt at slackness. :Shak, 

Shakspere has fjecomed also as an adjective 
intlie sense of becoming. Rom. midJul, iv.2. 
Becomiag (be-kumTng), a. Fit; suitable; 
congruous; proper; graceful; belonging to 
the character, or adapted to circumstances; 
as, he speaks with Secowing boldness; a 
^ dress is very becoming. ‘ A low and becom- 
ing tone.’ Thackeray. Sometimes followed 
by 0 / formerly. ‘Such discourses as are be- 
coming of them.’ Dryden.— The becoming, 
that which is appropriate, fit, or suitable. 

As soon as the officiating minister began to read 
the collect for tlie king, Burnet, among whose many 
ood qualities self-command and a fine sense of the 
scorning cannot be reckoned, rose from his knee?, 
sat down in his stall, and uttered some contemptuous 
noises which disturbed the devotions of the congre- 
gation. Macaulay. 

Syn. Fit, suitable, congruous, meet, appro- 
priate, befitting, seemly, propei’, comely, 
graceful, decent. 

Becoming t (be-kum'ing), n. Something 
worn as an ornament. 

Sir, forgive me, ' 

Since my becomings kill me, when they not 
Eye well to you. Shak. 



Alexander beckoned ■mth.th.Q hand, and would have 
made his defence unto the people. Acts xix. 33. 

Beckon (bek'n), v. t. To make a significant 
sign to; to direct by making signs. 

I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. TickelL 

Beckon (bek'u), n. A significant gesture. 
‘At the first BoUngbroke. [Bare.] 

Beclipt (be-klipO, v.t. [Prefix be, and clip, 
to embrace.] To embrace. 

And sodenly, ere she it wiste, 

Beclipt in armes he her kiste. Gower. 

Becloud (be-kioud'), iJ.i. [Prefix 5e, and 
cloud.^ To cloud; to obscure; to dim. ‘Storms 
of tears hecload his eyes.’ Ph. Fletcher. 

Become (be-kum‘), v.i. pret. became; pp. he- 
came; ppr. becoming. [O.E. l^civmon, biou- 
men, bycumen, &c., from A. Sax. hecuman, 
hicuman, to fall out, happen, to attain— pre- 
fix he = by, and otiman, to come, to happen; 
corap. D. bekomen, to get, to agree with, G-. 
hekommen, to attain, to suit; beilcomnien, 
to reach, to match; Goth, hekviman, to at- 
tain, to obtain.] 1. To pass from one state to 
another; to enter into some state or condi- 
tion by a change from another state or con- 
dition, or by assuming or receiving new pro- 
perties or qualities, additional matter, or a 
new character; as, a boy becomes a man. 

The Lord God . . . breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul. 

Gen. ii. 7. 

I rue that error now which is become my crime. 

Milton. 

—To become of, usually with what preced- 
ing; to be the fate of ; to be the end of ; to 
l)e the final or subsequent condition; as, 
what will become of our commerce? what 
will become of us? It applies to place as well 
as condition. What has become of my friend ? 
that is, where is he? as well as, wliat is his 
condition? 

{jr/iat i.s then become of so huge a multitude! 

Raleigh. 

— To become, with where in direct or indirect 
questions: (a) to betake one’s self. 

You shall have sometimes fair houses so full of 
glass that one cannot tell where to become to be out 
of the sun or cold. Bacon. 


Becomingly (be-kum'ing-li), adv. After a i 
becoming or proper manner. , I 

BecCmin^ess(b§-kmnfing-nes), «. Fitness; 
congruity; propriety; decency; gracefulness 
arising from fitness. ‘Becomingness of vir- 
tue.’ Delany, 

Becripple (be-krip'pl), v.t. [Prefix and 
cripple.} To make lame; to cripple. ‘Those 
whom you bedwarf and hearipple by your 
poisonous medicines.’ Dr. H. More. [Rare.] 

Becuiba-nut (ba-kwe'ba-nut), n. [Gontr. 
for ibicuiba, the native name.] A nut pro- 
duced by a Brazilian tree, from which a bal- 
sam is drawn that is considered of value in 
rheumatism. 

Becuna(be-k6'na,), n. A ferocious fish of the 
MediteiTanean (Sphyrmna vulgaris), family 
Spliyrtenidte, resembling the pike. From 
its scales and air-bladder is obtained a sub- 
stance useful in the manufacture of artificial 
pearls. The flesh is well flavoured. 

Becnrl (be-kerio, v. t To curl. 

Bed (bed), n. [A. Sax. bed, hedd, D. bed, 
bedde, Dan. bed, Icel. bed (bethr), Goth, badi, 
G. belt, a bed.] 1. That on or in which one 
sleeps, or which is specially intended to give 
ease to the body at night; a large flat bag 
filled with feathers, down, wool, chaff, or 
other soft materials; the word may include 
or even be used for the bedstead; as, a 
feather bed; a bed of straw; the bare earth 
for a bed. 

A chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day. 

Goldsmith, 

2. Marriage ; matrimonial connection. 
‘George, the eldest son of his second bed.’ 
Clarendon.— B. A plat or piece of ground in 
a garden, usually a little raised above the 
adjoining ground. ‘Beds of hyacinths and 
roses.’ Milton.— i. The bottom of a liver or 
other stream, or of any body of water.— 
5. A layer ; a stratum ; an extended mass of 
anything, whetlier upon the earth or within 
it; as, a bed of sulphur; a bed of sand or clay. 
Geologists commonly employ this term to 
signify a stratum of considerable thickness, 
but there is no fixed rule.— 6. In mining, a 


horizontal vein of ore.— 7. That on which 
anything lies, or in which anything is em- 
bedded. 

Those sleeping stones, . . . 

By this time from their fi.x,ed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited. Shak. 

In this sense the word is used in different 
trades in a great number of specific significa- 
tions; as, (a) in building, (1) either of the hori- 
zontal surfaces of a building-stone in posi- 
tion. The surfaces are distinguished as the 
tipper and the lower bed. (2) The under sur- 
face of a brick, shingle, slate, or tile in posi- 
tion. (6) 111 gun. thQ foundation-piece of 
a gun-carriage. The bed of a mortar is a 
solid piece of hardwood, hollow in the middle, 
to receive the breech and half the trunnions, 
(c) In much, the foundation-piece on which 
the machine is constructed, {d) In a grind- 
ing-mill, the lower grindstone, (e) In print- 
ing, the platform of a printing-press on 
which a form is laid. (/) In railway con- 
struction, thQ superficial earthwork with the 
ballasting.— Bed of justice [Fr. lit de justice], 
(a) a throne on which the King of France was 
seated when he went to parliament. Hence 
(&) a formal visit of a king of France to his 
parliament. These visits had several objects; 
but latterly, when parliament became a 
po wer in the state, beds of justice were held 
principally for the purpose of compelling 
parliament to register edicts of the king when 
they showed themselves unwilling to do so. 
They were held also to try a peer, to create 
newtaxes, to declare tliemajority of theking. 
Ac.— To make a bed, to put it in order after 
it has been used.— To be brought to bed, to be 
delivered of a child: followed byo/; as, to 
be brought to bed of a ^on.— Trussing bed, in 
former times, a bed which packed into a 
chest for travelling. — From board and bed, 
a law phrase applied to a separation of man 
and wife without dissolving the bands of 
matrimony : now called a judicial separa- 
tion, In this case the wife has a suitable 
maintenance allotted to her out of the hus- 
band’s estate, called alimony. 

Bed (bed), ^J.^. pret. & pp. bedded; p>pr. bed- 
ding. 1. To place in, or as in, a bed. ‘ My 
son in the ooze is bedded.’ Shak.—% To go 
to bed with; to make partaker of one’s bed. 

They have married me ! 

I’ll to the Tuscan wars, and never bed her. Shak. 

3. To plant in beds, especially used of plant- 
ing large numbers of flowers in pleasing 
arrangements: often with out; as, to bed 
out summer-flowering plants.— 4. To embed; 
to fix or set in a permanent position; tu 
furnish with a bed ; as, to bed a stone ; to 
bed a mortar. 

Among all chains or clusters of mountains %vhere 
large bodies of still water are bedded. IVordswortk. 

5. To lay in a stratum; to stratify; to lay in 
order or flat. ‘ Your hairs . . . start 

up and stand on end,’ Bliak. 

Bed (bed), v.i. To cohabit; to use the same bed. 

If he be married and bed with his wife, tViseman. 
Bed t (bed), pret. of Md5. Spenser. [Rare.] 
Bedabble (be -dab‘bl), u.t. pret. & pp. be- 
dabble; ppr. bedabbling. [Prefix be, and 
dabble.} To wet ; to sprinkle. ‘Bedabbled 
with the dew.’ Shak. 

Bedad (be- dad 0, inter j. An Irish minced 
oath, a corruption of be gad, for by God! 
‘Bedad she’d come and marry some of ’em.’ 
Thackeray. 

Bedafft (be-daf), v.t. [Prefix be, and O.E. 
da/c, afooL daft, dc{ging.] To make 

a fool of. Chaucer. 

Bedagat (bed'a-gat),n. The name given to the 
sacred books of the Buddhists in Burmah. 
Bedaggle (be-dag'gl), v.t. pret. &pp. hedag- 
gled; ppr. bedaggling. [Prefix be, and dag- 
gle. ] To soil, as clothes, by drawing the ends 
‘in the mud, or spattering them with dirty 
water. Jon. Pdchardson. 

Bed-ale t (bed'al), n. Ale brewed for a con- 
finement or clmistening. 

Bedare t (be-daP), v. t. [Prefix be, and dare.} 
To dare; to defy. 

The eagle ... is emboldened 

With eyes intentive to bedare the sun. Peele. 

Bedark t (be-dfirk'), v. t [Prefix be, and dark, ] 
To darken. Goiver. 

Bedarken (be-diirk'n), v.t. To obscure; to 
darken. 

Bedarkened (be-ddrk'nd), p, and a. 1. Ob- 
. scureii,— 2. Fig. existing in mental or moral 
j darkness; sunk in ignorance. ‘This be- 
darkened race.’ Southey. 

I Bedash (be-dashO, v. t. [Prefix be, and dash. ] 
I To wet by throwing water or other liquor 
upon; to bespatter with water or mud. 
‘Trees with rain.' Shak. 
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Bedau'b (be-dabO, 'v. t. [Prefix be, and daiih.1 
To daub over; to bessmear with viscous, 
slimy matter; to soil with anything thick 
and dirty. ‘ Bedaub fair designs with a foul 
varnish.’ Bivrrow. 

Bedazzle (be-daz'zl), v.t. pret. & pp. 6e- 
clazzUd; ppr. bedazzling. [Prefix he, and 
dazzle. ] To dazzle by too strong a light ; 
to blind or render incapable of seeing 
clearly by excess of light. 

My mistaken eyes, 

That have been so bedazzled with the sun, 

That every thing I look on seemeth green. Shdk. 

Eedazzlingly (be-daz'zling-li), adu. So as 
to bedazzle. 

Bed-bolt (hed'bolt), n. Fcmt a horizontal 
bolt passing through both the brackets of a 
gun-carriage on which the forward end of 
tlm stool-bed rests. 

Bed-bug (bed'bng), w. The Cimeselectularius, 
infesting beds. SeeBuo. 

Bed-Chair (bed'char), n. A chair chiefly for 
the sick, with a movable back, which rises 
to sustain the occupant while sitting up, or 
falls back so as to constitute a bed. Called 
also Chair-led. 

Bed-chamber (bed'cham-ber),?i. An apart- 
ment or chamber intended or appropriated 
for a bed or for sleep and repose.— iords of 
the bed-chamber, officers of the royal house- 
hold under the groom of the stole. They are 
twelve in number, and wait a week each in 
turn. The groom of the stole does not take 
his turn of duty, but attends his majesty 
on all state occasions. There are thirteen 
grooms of the bed-chamber, who wait like- 
wise in turn. In the case of a queen regnant 
these posts are occupied by ladies, called 
Ladies of the Bed-chamber. 

Bed-clothes (bed'klosHz), n. pi. Blankets 
or coverlets, &c., for beds. 

Bedded (becPed), and a. Laid in a bed; 
embedded; occurring as a bed or layer; as, 
a bedded rock. 

Dost sit .ind hearken 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds 
In desolate places. Jfeats. 

Bedder, Bedetter (bed'br, be-det't6r), n. 
[Prom bed.] The nether stone of an oil-mill. 
Johnsoji. 

Bedding (l^ed'ing), l. The act of placing 
in abed.— 2. A bed and its furniture; abed; 
the materials of a bed, whether for man or 
beast,— 3. In geol. the stratification or posi- 
tion of beds and layers.— 4. In building, a 
foundation or bottom layer of some kina. 
Bedding-moulding (bed'ing-ni61d-ing), n. 
Same as Bed-moulding (which see). 
Bedding-stone (bed'ing-ston), n. In bride- 
laying, a straight piece of marble applied 
to the rubbed side of the brick to prove 
whether the surface be straight. 

Bede (bed), n. In mining, a peculiar kind 
of pick-axe. Ure, 

Eedead t (be-ded'), v. t. To deaden.* ‘ Others 
that are bedeaded and stupefied as to their 
morals.' Hallmell. 

Bedeck (be-dek'), v.t. [Prefix be, and deck] 
To deck; to adorn; to grace. ‘BedeeJemg 
ornaments.’ Shak. * Bedecked, ornate, md 
gay.’ Milt07i. 

Bedegar, Bedeguar (bed'e-gar), oi. [Fr. 
bMegar, bideguar, from Per. badCmard, a 
kind of white thorn or thistle.] A spongy 
excrescence or gall, sometimes termed sweet- 



a a, Bedegar on the Rose. 


brier sponge, found on various species of 
roses, especially the sweet-brier, produced 
by several insects as receptacles for their 
eggs, as the Cynips rosce: once supposed to 
have medicinal properties. 

Bedehouse (bed’hous), n. [O.E. bede, A. 
Sax. head, a prayer, and house.] Formerly, 
a hospital or alms-house, where the poor 
prayed for their founders and benefactors. 


Bedell, Bedel (be'dl), n. {L. bedellus. See 
Beadle,] The usual spellings of the word 
beadle in law and at the universities. See 
Beadle. ■ , 

Bedelry (be'dl-ri), n. The extent of a bedel’s 
office. Blount. 

Bedeman, Bedesman (liedTnan, bedz'man), 
n. Same as Beads-man (which see). Bede- 
man ov Bedesmun is the common spelling 
of the word when it designates the ancient 
Scotch privileged beggar. 

A long- blue gown, with a pewter badge on the 
right arm ; two or three wallets for holding the dif- 
ferent kinds of meal, when he received his charity, 
... all these at once marked a beggar by profession, 
and one of that privileged class which are called in 
Scotland the king’s bedesmen, or, vulgarly, blue- 
gowns. Sir IV. Scott. 

Bedevil (be-deMl), u.t. [Prefix 6c, anddemZ.] 

1. To throw into confusion, as if by the 
agency of evil spirits; to abuse. ‘‘Bedevilled 
and used worse than St. Bartholomew.’ 
Sterne.— 2. To corrupt; to destroy; to spoil. 
Bedevilment (be-de'vil-ment), n. The act 
of throwing into disorder, or the state of 
being in disorder; confusion. 

The lawyers had twisted it into such a state of 
bedevilment that the original merits of the case have 
long disappeared. Dicke7ts. 

Bedew ^e-duO, v.t. [Prefix he, and dew.] 
To moisten, as with dew; to moisten in a 
gentle manner with any liquid. ‘Falling 
tears his face bedew.* Dry den. 

Bedewer (be-du'Cr), 7i. That which hedews, 
Bedewyt (be-duT), a. Moist with dew. 
‘Night with her bedewy wings.’ Ant 
Brewer. 

Bedfast (bed'fast), p- and a. Confined to 
bed; bedridden. 

I were fetched to B.’s wife afore seven this morn- 
ing. She’s bedfast, but she were raving and raging 
to know, &c. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Bed-fellow (bedTel-lo), n. One who lies in 
the same bed. 

Miseiy acquaints a man with strange 

Shak, ■ 

Bed-feret (bed'fer), n. [Bed, and 0. E. fere, 
A. Sax, /cm, a companion.] A bed-fellow. 
Chapman. 

I Bed-frame (bed'&am), n. The frame of a 
bed; a bedstead. 

Bediamonded (be-dTa-mond-ed), a. Orna- 
mented with diamonds. ‘Astarte’s bedia- 
monded orescent.* Poe. 

Bedight (be-ditO, v.t, generally or always in 
pret. & pp. bedight or bedighted. [Prefix be, 
and dight] To array ; to equip ; to dress ; 
to trick out; to invest or cover with. ‘ His 
locks with clods of blond and dust bedight* 
Fairfax. ‘ A troope of men the most in 
armes bedight* Mir. for Slags. ‘Injured 
and ill bedighted.* Stilton. 

His head and beard with soot were ill bedight. 

: Spenser. 

I am an unknown knight. 

Three modest maidens have me bedight. 

Lon^eliow. 

Bedim (be-dim'), pret. & pp. bedimmed; 
ppr, bedimming. [Prefix6c, and dim.] To 
make dim; to obscure or darken. ‘I have 
6ct?iTOm’(f the noontide sun.’ Shak. 
Bediimer ( be-din'n6r ), V. t [Prefix be, and 
dinner.] To give dinner to. [Rare.] 

Can he do nothing for his Burns but ... lionise 
him, bedinner him fox a. y/hil&l Carlyle, 

Bedirt (be-dCrt'), v.t. [Prefix be, and dwt.] 
To cover with dirt. Jer. Taylor. 

Bedismal (be-diz'mal), v. t. [Prefix be, and 
dismal] To make dismal. 

Bedizen (be-diz'n or be-diz'n), v.t [Prefix 
he, and dizen.] To adorn; to deck; especi- 
ally, to adorn in a tawdry manner or with 
false taste. 

Remnants of tapestried hangings, window curtains, 
and shreds of pictures, with which he had bedizened 
his tatters. Sir IV. Scott, 

Bed-key (bedT:e), n. An instrument for 
fitting the parts of a bedstead tightly to- 
gether. 

Bedlam (bedTam), n. [Corrupted from Beth- 
lehem, the name of a religious house in 
London, afterward converted into an hospi- 
tal for lunatics.] 1. A mad-house ; a place 
appropriated for lunatics.— 2. t A madman; 
a lunatic; one who lives in Bedlam. ‘ Let us 
get the bedlam to lead him,* Shale.— B. Fig. 
any scene of wild uproar and madness. 

A general division of possessions would make the 
country a scene of profflgate extravagance for one 
year and of universal desolation the next— a bedlam 
1 for one short season and a charnel-house ever after. 

I, : Brottgham . ; ' 

Bedlam (bedTam), a. Belonging to a mad- 
house; fit for a mad-house. ‘The bedlam, 
brainsick duchess.’ Shak— Bedlam beggar, 
a name anciently given to a patient of the 


hospital of Bedlam who, lieing partially 
cured, was allowed to go at largo or a-beg- 
ging. 

Bedlamer (bedTam-er), n. The name given 
by seal hunters to the hooded sejil (Cysto- 
phora cristata), when a year old, from its 
frantic cries cud actions when it cannot 
escape its pursuers. 

Bedlamite (bedTam-it), n. A madman. 
Bed-liaen (IjedTin-en), n. Linen for ]>eds, 
as sheets, pillow-covers. 

Bed-maker (bedTnak-6r), n. 1. One whet 
rnaiiufactiires bed.s.— 2. One whose occiiita- 
tion is to make beds, as in a college or uni- 
■ versity.' 

Bed-mate (bed’mat), Abed-fellow. Shak. 
Bed-mouldiag (bed'mold-ing), n. In arch. 
the mouldings of a cornice whicli are placed 
below the coronet, consisting of an ogee, a 
list, a large boultin, and another list under 
the coronet. 

BedOtet (be-dotO, v.t [Prefix be, and dote.] 
To make to dote. ‘To bedote this queene 
was their intent.’ Chaucer. 

Bedouin (bed^d-in), n. [Fr. Bedouin, At. 
becldw't, dwellers in the desert.] One of a 
tribe of nomadic Arabs, who Ih^e in tents 
and are scattered over Arabia, Egyjtt, and 
other parts of Africa. 

Bedouin (bed'o-in), a. Relating to the Be- 
douins. 

Bed-pan (bed'pan), 1. A pan for warm- 
ing beds; a tvarming-pan, —2. A necessary 
utensil for a person bedridden, 

Bed-plieer,t Bed-pheret (bed'fer), n. Same 
as Bed-fere (■which see). 

Bed-plate, Bed-piece (bed'plat, bed'pes), n. 
In mech. the sole-plate or foundation-plate 
of an engine, &c. 

Bed-post (bed'post), n. 1. In old bedsteads a 
post fixed at the side to keep the clothes from 
falling off. One was placed on each side,— 
In the twinkling of a bed-past, with the ut- 
most rapidity, a phrase derived from the 
common practice of resorting to bed-posts 
as weapons of attack or defence. Brewer. 

ril do it instantly, ift the twAiklmg of a bed-fost, 
ShadroelL 

2. A post at the corner of a bedstead sup- 
porting the canopy. 

Bed-presser (bed'pres-§r), n, A lazy fello%v; 
one who loves his bed, Shak. 

Bedrabhle (be-drab'bl), v.t To bedraggle. 
Kingsley. 

Bedraggle (be-drag'gl), v.t. pret. A:pi). be- 
draggled; ppr. bedraggling. [Prefix he, ami 
draggle.] To soil, as garments which are 
suffered, in walking, to reach the dirt ; to 
soil by drawing along on mud. 

Bedral (bed'ral), n. A beadle. [Scotch.] 

I’ll hae her before presbytery and synod j I’m half 
a minister mysel’, now that I’m bedral in an inhabited 
j parish. Sir IV. Scott. 

Bedralt (bed'ral), n. A person who is bedrid. 
VoAn [Scotch. 1 

Bedremte,t pp. Bedrenched ; thoroughly 
wetted. Chaucer. 

Bedreueb. (be-drenslri), v.t [Prefix 6c, ami 
drench.] To drench; to soak; to saturate 
with moisture. ‘Such crimson tempest 
should bedrench the green lap of King 
Richard’s land.’ Shak. 

Bedrid, Bedridden (bed'rid, bed'rid-n), a. 
[Bed and ride; A. Sax. bedrida, one confined 
to bed; the noun has been transformed into 
a participial adjective. ] Confined to the bed 
by age or infirmity. ‘Lies he not bedrid P 
Shak. ‘Old bedndde7i palsy’.* Te7vnysou. 
Bed-rite, t Bed-right t (bed'rit), n. [Bed 
find rite or ^ught] The privilege of the mar- 
riage bed. ‘No bed-right shall be paid till 
Hymen’s torch be lighted,’ Shak. 
Bed-room (bed'rbm), n. l. A room or apart- 
ment intended or used for a bed ; a lodging 
room.~2.t Room in a bed. 

Then by your side no bed-rootn me deny. Shak. 

Bedrop (l-ie-dropO, v. t. [Prefix be, and drqp. ] 
To sprinkle, as with drops; to variegate 
with spots; to speckle. ‘Scales bedropped 
with gold.’ 

Bed-screw (bed'skrb), n. A powerful ma- 
chine for lifting or moving large bodies ; a 
barrel-screw (which see). 

Bedsistert (bed'sis-ter), w. A concubine. 

It is not much to be wondered at th-at we lost bed- 
sisfez for coftcnbuie. F itzedward Hall. 

Bed-Site (bed'sit), n. A recess in a room for 
a bed. 

Bed-sore (bed'sor), n. A very troublesome 
kind of sore liable to appear on patients 
long confined to bed, and either unable or 
not allowed to change their position. Bed- 
sores occur at the parts pressed by the weight 


Fate, far, fat, f^^ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; , 


tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abime; y. Sc. ley. 
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of the body, chiefly about the region of the 
buttocks, the heel, &c. 

Bed-staff (bed'staf), n. Same as Bed-post, 1. 
Bedstead (bed'sted), n. A frame for sup- 
porting abed. 

]^d-steps (bed'steps), n.pl Steps for as- 
cending a bed. 

Bed-stone (bed'ston), n. The lower or sta- 
tionary millstone. K R. Knight 
Bedstraw (bed'stra), n. l. Straw put into 
a bed to make it soft.— 2. The popular name 
of the different species of G-alium. See 
Galium. 

Bed-swerver t (bed'sw6rv-6r), n. One that 
swerves from his bed; that is, one who is 
false and unfaithful to the marriage vow. 

She’s . ■ 

A beds^erver, even as bad as those 

That vulgars give bold’st titles. Skak. 

Bed-tick (bed'tik), n. A case of strong linen 
or cotton cloth for containing the feathers 
or other materials of a bed ; ticking. 
Bed-time (bed'tim), n. The time to go to 
rest; tiie usual hour of going to bed. 

Beduck (be-duk'), v.t [Prefix he, and duck.1 
To duck; to put the head under water; to 
immerse. 

To the flood he came, ... 

And deepe himself beducked in the same. Spenser. 

Beduke (be-duk'), v.t [Prefix he, and duke.} 
To make a duke of. Swift 
Bedtmg (be-dung'), v. t [Prefix he, and dung. ] 
To cover with dung. *Bed%mged with cal- 
umny and filth.’ Dr. P. Puller. 

Bedust (be-dustO, v.t. [Prefix and d!usf.] 
To sprinkle, soil, or cover with dust. 
Bedward (bed'w^rd), adn. [Bed, and ward, 
in the direction of.] Towards bed. Shale. 
Bedwarf (be-dwarf)» 'o.t. [Prefix he, and 
dmarf.} To make little ; to stunt or hinder 
the growth of. ‘Those whom you hedioarf 
and becripple by youi* poisonous medicines.’ 
Dr. R. Mare. 

Bed-work (bed'werk), n. Work done in bed, 
or as in bed, that is without toil. 'Bed- 
work, mappery, closet-war.’ Shak. [Bare.] 
Bedye (be-df), v. t. [Prefix he, and dye. ] To 
dye ; to stain. ‘ Fields with Sarazin blood 
hedyde.’ Spenser. i 

Bee (be), n. [A, Sax. bed, hi, Icel. h^, Sw. 
Dan. hi, D. hij, hv}e, G. hiene, 0. and Prov. G. 
beie, Ir. and Gael, beach, a bee.] 1. An in- 
sect of the genus Apis. (See Apis.) The 
species are numerous, the honey-bee being 
the most interesting to man. It has been 
kept in hives from the earliest periods for 
its wax and honey. It lives in swarms or 
societies of from 10,000 to 50,000 individ- 
uals. These swarms contain three classes 
of bees — the females or queen bees, the 
males or drones, and the imperfect or un- 
developed females, called neuters, consti- 
tuting the working bees. In each hive or 
swarm there is only one female or queen, 
whose sole office is to propagate the species. 
It is much larger than the other bees. 
When a queen dies a young working bee 
three days old is selected, its cell is enlarged 
by the partitions being broken dowm, its 
food changed to royal jelly or paste, and it 
grows into a queen. The queen lays 2000 
eggs a day, or 100,000 a year. The drones 
serve merely for impregnating the queen, 
after which they are destroyed by the neu- 
ters. These last are the labourers of the 
hive. They collect the honey, form the cells, 
and feed the other bees and the young. 
They are furnished with a proboscis by 
which they suck the honey from flowers, 
and a mouth by which they swallow it, and 
then convey it to the hive in their stomachs, 
whence they disgorge it into the cells. The 
pollen of flowers settles on the hairs with 
which their body is covered, whence it is 
collected into pellets by a brush on their 
second pair of legs, and deposited in a hol- 
low in the third pair. It is called hee-hread, 
and is the food of the larvae or young. The 
adult bees feed on honey. The wax was at 
one time supposed to be formed from pollen 
by a digestive process, but it is now ascer- 
tained that it is formed by secretion from 
the honey. The females and neuters have 
a barbed sting attached to a bag of poison, 
which flows into the wound inflicted by the 
sting. When a hive becomes overstocked a 
new colony is sent out under the direction 
of a queen bee. This is called swarming. 
Besides the common bee (A. mellifica) there 
are the A. faseicata, domesticated in Egypt; 
the A. ligustiqa, or Ligurian bee of Italy and 
Greece, introduced into England; the A.uni- 
color of Madagaiscar, the A.'i'ndic<]t,&c.— 2. An 
assemblage of persons who meet to engage 


in united labour for the benefit of an indivi- 
dual or family; as, a quilting bee; a husking 
hee,itc. [American . }— Spelling bee , an assem- 
blage of persons for the purpose of exercis- 
ing themselves, or comparing their acquire- 
ments, in spelling. Frequently prizes are 
competed for. Competitions in other ac- 
complishments, as geography, music, &c., 
have also been held under the name of bees. 
The system is American.— 3. Naut. a piece 
of hardwood;^ generally elm, bolted to the 
outer end of the bowsprit, to rove the fore- 
top-mast stays through. Called also Bee- 
hlock. — To have a bee (or bees) in the head, 
(a)t to be choleric. (6) To be restless or 
uneasy, B. Jonson. (c) To be somewhat 
crazy. 

She’s whiles crack-brained and /tas a bee in her 
head. Sir IF. Scati, 

— To have a bee in om’s bonnet, to be a 
little crack-brained or crazy; to be flighty. 
[Scotch.] 

Beetoee (be-be'), n. [Anglo-Indian.] 1. A 
lady.— 2. A Hindu concubine. 

The society of the station does interfere in such 
cases; and though it does not mind beebees or their 
friends, it rightly taboos him who entertains their 
rivals. W. H. Russell. 

Bee-hird (be'bSrd), n. A local name of the 
spotted flycatcher {Museieapa grisola), so 
called from its catching bees. 

Bee-block (be'blok), w. See Bee, 3. 

Bee -bread (be'bred), ?i. A brown bitter 
substance, the pollen of flowers collected by 
bees as food for their young. See Bee. 
Beech, (bech), n. [A. Sax. bece, bde, IceL 
bdk, Sw. bok, Dan. bog, D. beuk, G. buche, 
a beech; the word is cognate with L. fogies, 
a beech; Gr. phegos, the esculent oak. The 
root meaning of the word is seen in Gr. 
phagein, Skr. bhag, to eat, the tree origi- 
nally receiving its name from its nuts being 
eaten by the early tribes. Book is identical 
with this word, being so called from the use 
of beechen boards or beech bark for writing 
on iu early times. See Book. ] A tree of the 
genus Fagus,nat. order Cupulifera>. The com- 
mon or European beech {F. sylvatica) grows 
to a large size, with branches forming a 
beautiful head with thick foliage. The bark 
is smooth and of a silvery cast. The mast or 
nuts are eaten by swine, poultry, oxen, and 
other animals, and yield a good oil for lamps. 
Beech is not much used in building, as it 
soon rots in damp places, but it is used as 
piles in places where it is constantly wet. 
It is manufactured into a great variety of 
tools, for which it is fitted on account of its 
great hardness and uniform texture, and is 
also extensively used in making furniture. 
Varieties of beech witli coloured leaves are 
frequently seen in pleasure-grounds ; a red 
colour prevails iu the F. ferruginea of 
America. 

Beech -coal (bechkol), n. Charcoal from 
beech-wood. 

Beechen (bech'en), <z. Consisting of the wood 
or bark of the beech; belonging to the beech; 
as, a beechen vessel. 

His aged head, crowned with beechen wreath, 

Seemed like a poll of ivy in the teeth 

Of winter hoar. Keats. 

Beech-finch (bech'finsh), n. The chaffinch 
(Fringilla coelehs). [Local.] 

Beech-gall (bech'gal), n. A gall or excres- 
cence fonned by insects on the beech. 
Beech-hopper (bech'hop-er), n. One of the 
Coleoptera, Orchestes fagi, family Curculio- 
nidte or weevils, destructive to beech-trees, 
laying their eggs between the two surfaces 
of their leaves. 

Beech-mast (bech'mast), n. The mast or 
nuts of the beech-tree, from which an oil is 
expressed. The cake which remains after 
, the oil has been expressed is a good fatten- 
ing food for oxen, swine, and poultry, but 
is injurious to horses. See Beech-oil. 
Beech-nut (bech'nut), n. One of the nuts 
or fruits of the beech. The nuts are trian- 
gular, and inclosed in a spiny capsule or 
husk. 

Beech-oil (bech'oil), n. A bland, fixed oil 
expressed from the mast or nuts of the 
beech-tree. It is used in Picardy and in 
other parts of France instead of butter, but 
it is said to occasion heaviness and pains in 
the stomach. 

Beech-tree (bech'tre),?i. The beech (which 

see). 

Beechy (bech'i), a. Made of beech; consist- 
ing of beeches. ‘A beechy garland.' Ph. 
Fletcher. [Rare.] 

Bee-eater (be'et-6r), n. A bird that feeds 
on bees. There are several species included 


in the genus Merops, of which the M. api- 
aster of Europe is remaikable for the bril- 
liancy of its piimiage. 

Beef (bef), n. [Fr. boevf, from L. bos, hovis, 
Gr. hous for hovs, an ox ; Ir. and Gael, ho, 
W. huw, Skr. go, a cow.] 1. An animal of the 
bovine genus, whether ox, bull, or cow, in 
the fuU-growu state. [In this, which is the 
original sense, the word has a plural, beeves, 
but sometimes formerly beefs. The singular 
is obsolete.] 

These are the beasts which ye shall eat ; the beef, 
the sheep, and the goat. Dent, xiv, 4, Bible 157S. 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine. Milton, 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shak. 

2. The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow when 
killed: in this sense the word has no plural. 

3. A common name in the south of England 
for certain limestone strata of the Purbeck 
seiies, in which the carbonate of lime is 
fibrous. 

Beef (bef), a. Consisting of the flesh of the 
ox or bovine kind. Sw^ft 
Beef-brained (befbrand), a. Same as Beef- 
loitted. ‘ The most beef-brained sensualist.' 
Turniers, quoted by Latham. 

Beef-eater (bef et-er), 1. One that eats 

beef; hence, a stout fleshy man. —2. Ai\ 
African insessorial bird, of the genus Bu- 
phaga, that feeds on the larvae which nestle 
under the hides of oxen. See Buphaga. 

[Usually consi- 
dered to be a 
corruption of 
Fr. buffetier, 
one who guards 
the royal buf- 
fet, from bujfet,: 
a side - bbarcl 
Skeat, however, 
points out that 
this derivation 
is a mere guess, 
and refers to 
Ben Jonson as 
using ‘ eater’ in 
the sense of a 
servant, and to 
the use of ‘pow- 
der - beef {that 
is, salt beef) lub- 
ber ’in the sense 
of a man-ser- 
vant.] One of 
the yeomen of 
the royal guard, 
who, since the 
time of Henry 
VIL, have at- 
tended the so- 
vereign at state 
banquets, and 
oh other so- 
lemn occa- 
sions. 

Charles had begun to form a small standing army. 
He felt that without some better protection than that 
of the train-bands and beef. eaters his palace and per- 
son would scarcely be secure in the vicinity of a great 
city swarming with warlike Fifth Monarchy men who 
had been just disbanded. Macaulay, 

Beefing: (befing), n. 1 . A bullock fit for 
slaughter. [Provincial.] — 2. An apple pre- 
served by being dried in an oven and pressed 
flat 

Bee -flower (be’flou-6r), n. Same as Bee- 
orchis. 

Beef-steak (befstak), n. A steak or slice 
of beef, particularly when broiled or for 
broiling. 

Beef-tea (bef'te), n. A light and nutritious 
soup made from the flesh of the ox, of which 
the chemical constituents are gelatine, al- 
buminous matter, and kreatine, osmazome, 
fat, lactic acid, saccharine matter, and a 
substance resembling theine. Beef-tea from 
being easy of digestion is recommended for 
invalids and convalescents. 

Beef-witted (befwit-ed), a. "Witli no more 
wit than an ox; doll in intellect; heavy- 
headed; stupid. ‘ Thou mongrel, 
lord.' Shak. 

Beef- wood (befwud), n. The timber of 
some species of Australian trees belonging 
to the genus Casuarina. It is of a reddish 
colour, hard, and close-grained, with dark 
and whitish streaks. It is chiefly used in 
fine ornamental work. 

Bee-garden (be'gar-dn), n. A garden or in- 
closure to set bee-hives in; an apiary. J/or- 
timer. 

Bee-glue (be'glu), n. A soft, unctuous mat- 
ter with which bees cement the combs to 


Beef-eater (befet-er>, n. 



Beef-eater. 
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the hives and close up the cells. Called 
also Propolis. 

Bee-hawh: (be'hak), n. The honey-buzzard 
(Perms apivorusj, so called from preying on 
hymenopterous insects, such as wasps, &c. 
lepidopterous insects of the genus Sesia are 
also often called bee-liawhs or bee-hawk 
moths, 

Bee-Mve (be^iiv), n. A case or box intended 
as a habitation for bees. See Hive. 

Beehive-house (be'hiv-hous), n. The popu- 
lar name of certain very ancient conical 
buildings in Ireland, of no great size, formed 
by long stones, the upper layer always over- 
lapping the one beneath it. No cement is 



Beehive-houses at Cahernamacturech, co. Kerry. 


used, and the stones are very much in tlieir 
natural state. These houses occur single or 
clustered, 'the former often beside oratories, 
and so believed to have been the dwellings 
of priests, the latter sometimes encircled by 
a stone wall for defence. Sometimes they 
contain more than one apartment. Houses 
of this kind occur also in the Western Isles 
of Scotland ; and the ‘Piets' houses’ of the 
east coast, though differing in being under- 
ground, resemble them in their mode of con- 
struction. They are referred to the period 
from the seventh to the twelfth century. 
Bee-liouse (be'hous), n. A house or reposi- 
tory for bees; an apiary. Goldsmith. 

Beeid (held), n. A place of refuge; shelter; 
protection. [Old and provincial English 
and Scotch.] See Beild. 

This bosom soft shall be thy dee/d. Fairfax. 

Beele (hel), n. [Proba]3ly a form of 6i7Z, a 
mattock; comp. I), hijl, G. a hatchet.] 
A kind of pickaxe used by miners for sepa- 
rating the ores from the rocks in which 
they lie. 

Bee-line (beTin), n. The most direct or 
straight way from one point to another, as 
that of bees in returning loaded with honey 
to their hives. [American.] 

Beelzebub (be-eTze-bub), n. [Heb. haal, lord, 
and zehnh, a fly.] A god of the Philistines 
who had a famous temple at Ekron, He 
was worshipped as the destroyer of flies. 
Beelzebul (be-ePze-bul), n. [Heb. haal, lord, 
and zebul, dung. ] A name given by the Jews 
to the prince of demons, being an opprobri- 
ous change on the term Beelzebub. The 
word is incorrectly wTitten Beelzebub in the 
New Testament at Mat. x. 25 and xii. 24, 27. 
See Baal, 

Bee-master (be^mas-ter), n. One who keeps 
bees. 

Beemolt (be'mol), n. In music, a semitone 
or half-note. Bacon. 

Bee-moth (beTnoth), -n. A moth from whose 
eggs are produced caterpillars which infest 
bee-hives. It is the Galleria cereana (mel- 
Uonella) of naturalists. 

Been (ben), pp. of hi (which see). 

BeeUjt Bent (ben, ben), pi. of pres. ind. of 
be. [Contr, iorbe-en.'} Are. ‘Alle our lords, 
which that hen yslawe,’ Chaucer. ‘Assem- 
bled been a senate grave and stout.’ Fair- 
fax. 

Been O'ien), n. A fretted stringed instru- 
ment of music of the guitar kind, having 
nineteen frets : used in India. 

Been,! pi Bees. 

They nitirmurede as doth a swarm of been. Chattcer. 

Bee-orchis (be’or-kis), n. A British plant, 
Ophrys apifera; an orchid with a bee-like 
flower. See Ophkys. 

Beer (ber), n. [A. Sax. heor, beer or ale, also 
U(|.uor in general; O.Fris. biar, bier, O.H.G. 
pwr, bior, Icel. bjdrr (borrowed from the 
Germanic, ale being the Scandinavian word), 
I), and' G. bier, Ir. and Gael, heoir (probably 
borrowed)~beer. Grimm is inclined to re- 
gard this word as a noun fomied in the 


earliest centuries of our era from L. inf. 
hihere, to drink (biher, hiver gradually 
giving bior, bier)-, comp. It. here, beuere, 
drink, from B. bibere.] 1, An alcoholic 
liquor made from any farinaceous grain, but 
generally from barley, which is first malted 
and ground, and its fermentable substance 
extracted by hot water. To this extract or 
infusion hops or some other plant of an 
agreeable bitteniess are added, and it is 
then boiled for some time both to concen- 
trate it and to extract the useful matters 
from the hops. The liquor is then suffered 
to ferment in vats, the time allowed for 
fermentation depending upon the quality 
and kind of beer, and after it has 
become clear it is stored away or 
sent to the market. The beers 
of England and P'rance, and for 
the most part those of Germany, 
become gradually sour by contact 
of air. This defect does not be- 
long to tlie beers of Bavaria, 
which may be preserved at plea- 
sure in half-full casks as well as 
full ones without deterioration. 
2. A fermented extract of the 
roots and other parts of various 
plants, as ginger, spruce-sap, mo- 
lasses, beet, flfcc., 

Beer-cMller (ber'chil-6r), n. A 
vessel set near or over the fire 
to take the chill off beer. Diclcens. 
Beer-enpne (bei*"en-jin), n. A 
hydraulic machine for raising 
beer and other liquors out of a cask in a 
cellar. 

Beer-house (ber'hons), n. A house where 
malt liquors are sold; an ale-house, 
Beeriness (ber'i-nes), n. The state of being 
beery or intoxicated; drunkenness. [Low.] 
Beer-measure (ber'me-zhur), n. An old 
English measure by which ale and beer 
were sold. 

Beer-money (ber'mun-i), n. An allowance 
of Id. per day granted to the British soldier 
in ISOO in addition to his pay, as a substitute 
for an allowance of beer or spirits; also, an 
allowance given to domestic servants in 
England in lieu of beer, to save trouble in 
serving it out, or waste by leaving the cask 
open. 

Beer-process (ber'pro-ses), n. In photog. a 
collodion process wflierein the plate, after 
having been sensitized and washed in the 
usual manner, is dipped in or washed over 
with an infusion of malt or beer; the pro- 
cess has little to recommend it except its 
simplicity. 

Beer-pxill (ber'pql), 91. The handle of a 
beer-pump; also the pump itself. 
Beer-pump (ber'puni;p), n. A pump for 
beer, especially for raising beer from the 
cellar to the bar in a beer-shop. 

Beer-shop (ber'shop), n. A shop where malt 
liquors are sold; an ale-house. 

Beer-stoue (bei’^ston), n. An argillaceous 
and siliceous freestone dug from quarries 
at Beer, 10 miles west of Ljnne Begis, at the 
passing of the chalk into the greensand. 
Beer-swilling (ber'swil-ing ), a. Drinking 
beer in large measui’e. 

In heer-sivitling Copenhagen 1 have drunk your 
Danesinan blind. Theo. Martiti. 

Beery (ber'i), a. 1. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling beer; stained or soiled with beer, 
‘The sloppy, tables.’ Thackeray.— 
2. Addicted to beer; affected by beer; in- 
toxicated; pertaining to intoxication; maud- 
lin. 

There was a fair proportion of kindness in Raveloe, 
but it was of a beery and bungling sort. 

George Fliot. 

Beestie, Bhestie (bes'ti), n. [Bmd.'bihishtt.i 
An Indian water-carrier, who supplies do- 
mestic establishments with water from tlie 
nearest river or reservoir by means of a 
sheep-skin bucket or bag. 

In particular there is a queer creature, like what I 
fancy a brownie should be, called a 'beestie' or 
‘Mej/r'A’ whose special calling is to fill the baths in 
that refreshing apartment of health and luxury at- 
tached to every Indian bedroom. N. Madeod. 

Aho wditen Bheesty. 

Beestings (best'ingz), n. pi [A. Sax. bfisting, 
bedst, Sc, beestmilk, D, biest, hiastemelk, 
G. hiestmilch^l The first milk given by a 
cow after calving. 

Bees*-wax (bez'waks), The wax secreted 
by bees, and. of which their cells are con- 
structed. See Wax 

Bees-wing (bez^wing), n. A gauzy film in 
port wines, indicative of age, mnoli esteemed 
by connoisseurs. 


Scott, from under bu.shy eyebrows, winked at the 
apparition of a bees-winF. 7'hackeray. 

Beet (bet), n. [A, Sax. beta, bate, D. Uet, G. 
beete, Er. Hjorrowed from L. hcta.l A 
plant of the genus Beta, nat. order Oheno- 
podiacere. The common or red ])eet {Beta 
mdgaris) is a native of the south of Euri.)pe, 
and was introduced into Britain in 1650. 
There are many varieties in cultivati(in—- 
some with long taper roots, and othei’.s with 
fiat roots like turnips. The root furnishes 
a large portion of sugar, which is manufac- 
tured in France, Germany, Ac., on a great 
scale. Beet has been used, in place of tnnli, 
in the manufacture of beer. The white or 
Sicilian beet is Beta CicZu. 

Beet-fiy (bet'lli), n. A two-winged insect 
{Anthomyia hetm) infesting crops cjf man- 
gold-wurzel and other varieties of beet, on 
whose leaves it deposits its eggs, the larvre 
afterwards devouring the soft parts. It is 
less than the hoii.se-liy. 

Beetle (Ije'tl), n. [A. Sax, hytl, betel, a lieetle, 
a mallet, from hedtan, to beat; L. G. betel, 
botel.] 1, A heavy wooden mallet, used to 
drive wedges, consolidate earth, &c. 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man /edte. Shak. 

2. A machine for producing figured fal>rics by 
pressure from corrugated or indented rollers. 
Beetle (be'tl), v.t. l. To use a beetle on; to 
beat with a heavy wooden mallet, as linen 
or cotton cloth, as a substitute for mang- 
ling.— 2. To produce figures on cloth by 
passing it through a beetle. See Beetle, 
n. 2. . 

Beetle O^e'tl), n. [A. Sax. Miel, from bttan, 
to bite.] Any insect belonging to the order 
Coleoptera (which see). Sometimes, how- 
ever, the term is used in a more restricted 
sense, as equivalent to Scarabieidfo, a trilie 
of this order embracing more than 3000 
species, characterized by clavated anteniite, 
fissile longitudinally, legs frequently den- 
tated, and wings •which have hard cases or 
sheaths called elytra. Beetles vary in size 
from that of a pin’s head to the bulk of a 
man’s fist, the largest being the elephant- 
beetle of South America, 4 inches long. The 
‘ black-beetles’ of kitchens and cellars are 
cockroaches, and belong to the order Or- 
thoptera. 

Beetle (be'tl), v.i. [From bitel in O.E. biteh 
browed, also written bitterhrowed, bitel, hit- 
ter being from A. Sax. bitan, to bite, and 
meaning originally sharp, hence prominent] 
To be prominent; to hang or extend out; to 
overhang; to jut. ‘The cliff that beetUn 
o’er his base.’ Shak. 

Beetle-brow (be'tl-brou), n. A prominent 
brow. ^ Slidkggy beetle-brows.' Carlyle. 
Beetle-browed (be'tl-broud), a. [See 
Beetle, 93,1] Having prominent brows. ‘A 
beetle-hj'owcd sullen face.’ Howell. 
Beetle-bead (be‘tl-hed), n. A beetle-headed 
or stupid fellow. [Bare.] 

Beetle-beaded (be'tl-hecl-ed), a. Having a 
head like a beetle or mallet; dull; stupid. 
‘Beetle-headed, flap-eared knave.’ Shale. 
Beetle-stOCb (be'tl-stok), n. The handle of 
a beetle. 

Beetle-stone (be'tl-ston), n. A nodule of 
coprolltic ironstone, so named from the re- 
semblance of the inclosed coproiite to the 
body and limb of a beetle. 

Beetling (be'tl-ing), a. Being prominent; 
standing out from the main body; jutting ; 
overhanging. 

Each beetling rampart and each tower sublime. 

frordsroorth. 

Beet-master (bet‘’rnas-ter), n. [O.E. and 
Sc. beet, to make better, to supply, and mis- 
ter, a want. See Mister.] Lit something 
that supplies a vrant; but often applied to 
an article made to serve the purpose of, and 
save a better; a substitute. [Scotch.] 

Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving old 
clothes to be what she called bcet-wdsters to the new. 

Sir IV. Scott, 

Beet-radisb (het'rad-ish), n. The name 
sometimes given to red beet {Beta vulgaris) 
when raised or nsed for salad. See Beet. 
Beet-rave (bet'rav), n. [.Fr. bette-rave, beet- 
root, from L. beta, beet, and ra2xc, a tur- 
nip.] Same as Beet-radish. 

Beet-root (betfi-ot), n. The root of the beet 
plant ; the jfiant itself. See Beet. 
Beetroot-sugar (bet'rot-shii'ger), n. Sugar 
made from the root of the beet 
Beeve (bev), n. [See Beef.] An animal of 
the l)ovine genus, as a cow, bull, or ox. [In 
the singular rare, and a corruption due to 
the influence of beeves the plin*al of beef.] 

They would knock down the first beet>e they met 
with. Irving. 


Fate, far, fat, f3.ll; me, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; note, not, uafive; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 


BEEVOR 


BEGGAR-MY-FEIGHBOTTB 


Beevor, n. See Beaver, part of a helmet. 

Bee-worm (be'werm), n. An old name for 
the larva of the bee. May. 

Befall, Befal (be-fal'), V.t. pret befell; pp. 
befallen; ppr. befalling. [A. Sax. befeallan— 
prefix be, and feallan, to fall.] To happen 
to; to occur to. 
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(b) Fig. and colloq. in prosperous circum- 
stances; ou| of debt or difficulty. 

Before (be-for'), adv. l. Further onward in 
place; an front; in the foi'e part. 


Reaching forth unto those things which are hefore. 

Phil. iii. 13. 

The battle was befors and behind. 2 Chr. xiii. 14. 


But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befall me. Shak. 

Befall, Befal (be-M'), "e.i. To happen; to 
come to pass. 

I have reveal'd this discord which befell. Milton. 

—To befall of,\ to be the fate of; to become 
of. 

Do me the favour to dilate at full 

What hath befalVn (y''them, and thee, till now. 

Shak. 

Befana (ba-fa'na), n. [It., from hefania, 
epiphany,'] 1. In Italy, a sort of witch or 
fairy who is pretended to bring presents to 
children on the eve of epiphany. — 2. A rag- 
doll exhibited by children or in shops where 
children’s things are sold in Italy on the 
eve and day of epiphany, and supposed to 
represent the befana. 

Befaria (be-fjVri-a), n. A genus of plants, 
same as Bejaria. See Bejaria. 

Befell (be-fel'), pret. of 6e/aZ2. 

Beffroi (bef 'froi), 71. An ancient military 
tower. Called also Belfry (which see), 
Befile, v.t. Same as Befyle. 

Befit (be-fitO, v.t. pret. & pp. befitted; ppr. 
befitting. [Prefixt,&0, and fit.] 1. To suit; to 
be suitable to; to become. 

That name best befts thee, Milton. 

2. To fit; to furnish with something fit. 
[Rare-3 

(He) had seriously befitted him with just such a 
bridle and such a saddle. Sterne. 

Befitting (be-fit'ing), p. and a. Suiting; be- 
coming. ‘Robes befitting his degree.* Bray^ 
ton. —S yr. Fit, becoming, suitable, meet, 
proper, decent, appropriate, 

Beflatter (be-flat'to), v.t. [Prefix 60, and 
flatted".] To flatter; to cajole. 

Beflower (be-flou'6r), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
flower. 3 To besprinkle or scatter over with 
eruptions or pustules. Hobbes. 

Beflum (be-fluniO, v.t. [Perhaps for beflam 
—prefix be, and /tom; or prefix be, aimflum 
as in flmimery, OT Icel. fiiin, a scoff.] To 
befool by cajoling language; to flatter. 
[Scotch.] Sit' W. Scott. 

Befoam (be-f om'), v. t. [Prefix be, and foatn. ] 
To cover with foam, Dryde7i. 

Befog (be-fogO, v.t. pret. & pp, befogged; 
ppr. befogging. [Prefix be, and/o^.] To in- 
volve in fog; hence, fig. to confuse. 

Befool (be-foP), v.t. [Prefix be, and fool] 
To fool; to infatuate; to delude or lead into 
error. 

The story of Ursula was contrived to befool credu- 
lous men. Pttller. 

Before (be-fori), p'rep. [A. Sax. befoi'e, be- 
foran — prefix be, and foran, fore.] 1. In 
front of; at the fore part of; preceding in 
space; as, before the house; before the fire. 

‘ Who shall go bef ore them ? ’ Milton. —2. In 
presence of; in sight of. 

Abraham bowed down himself before the people 
of the land, Gen. xxiu. i2. 

3. Under the cognizance, jurisdiction, or 
consideration of. 

The cause of both parties shall come before the 
judges. Ex. xxii. 9. 

4. Preceding in time; as, I will return hefm'e 
six o’clock. [Like after, this word often 
precedes a clause, as a governing preposi- 
tion, and thus has the function of a con- 
junction. 

Before I was afflicted, I went astray. Ps. cxix. 67. 
Before this treatise can become of use two points 
are necessary. Swift. 

Formerly the clause thus governed by before 
was often introduced by the conjunction 
Hiat. 

Jesus answered and said unto "inm, Before that 
Philip called thee, . . . I saw thee. Jn. i. 48.] 

5. In preference to ; prior to ; having pre- 
cedence of in rank, dignity, or the like. 

He that cometh after me is preferred before jaQX 
for he was me. jn. i. ig. 

We think poverty to be infinitely desirable before 
the torments of covetousness. yer. Taylor. 

The eldest son is before the younger in succession. 

yphnson, 

—Before the mast, in or into the condition 
of a common sailor; as, to be or to go befoi'e 
the mast; tlie portion of a ship behind the 
main-mast being reserved for the officers, 
and never trodden by the common sailors 
except on duty.— the wind, (a){naut.) 
in the direction of the wind by its impulse. 


2. In time preceding; previously; formerly; 
akeady. 

You tell me what I knew Dryden, 

[This word is frequently used in self-ex- 
plaining compounds, such as before-cited, 
before-going, before-7nentioned.] 

Beforehand (be -for 'hand), a. In good 
pecuniary circumstances; having enough to 
meet one’s obligations and something over. 

‘ Rich and much &0/ore;i, and.’ Bacon. See 
Foreharped, 3 . 

Beforehand (be-forihand), adv. 1. In anti- 
cipation; in advance : (a) followed by m'iA, 
and forming or completing the predicate of 
a sentence. 

Agricola ... resolves to be beforehand with 
the danger. Milton. 

The last-cited author has been beforehand with me. 

Addison. 

(6) Not followed by mZA. | 

So that they . . . may be taught beforehand the i 
skill of speaking. Hooker. \ 

2. t Before there is time for anything to he j 
done; before anything is done. 

What is a man’s contending with insuperable diffi- 
culties but the rolling of Sisyphus’s stone up the hill, 
which is soon beforehand to return upon him again. 

Sir R. L Estrange. 

Beforen.,t Beforne,t ox: prep. Before. 
Chaucer. 

Beforetiine (be-foritim), adu. Formerly; of 
old time. [Obsolescent] 

Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to inquire 
of God, thus he spake. i Sam. ix. 9. 

Befortime t (be-foritun), v. t [Frefix be, and 
fortune.] To happen; to betide. ‘I wish 
all good befoi'tmie you.’ Shak. 

Befoul (be-foulO, v.t. [Prefix be, and/ot^Z. 
Comp. befyU.] To make foul ; to soil. 
BefrecKle (be-frekl), ut [Prefix fte, and 
freckle.} To freck; to spot; to colour with 
various spots; to variegate, ‘Her star- 
beft'eckled face.’ Bray toil. 

Befriend (be-frend')j v.t. [Prefix &e, and 
friend.] To act as a friend to ; to counten- 
ance, aid, or benefit; to assist; as, fortune 
bef riended mo. 

That you were once unkind, befriends me now. Shak. 

Befriendment (be-frend'ment), n. Act of 
befriending. Foster. [Rare.] 

Befringe (be-frinj'), -y.t [Prefix be, and 
fMnge.] To fui'uish with a fringe; to adorn 
as with fringe. 

Let my dirty leaves ... 
the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pofe. 

Befur (he-f6r'), v.t. pret. <& pp. befurred; 
ppr. befurring. [Prefix he, and fur.] To 
cover or supply with fur. 

Befyle, Befile (be-fyiO, v. t. [A. Sax. bef^lmi 
—be, and f'^lan, to make filthy, from ful, 
foul.] To make filthy; to befoul; to soil 
[Scotch.] 

Beg, Bey (beg, ba), n. [Turk, begh, pron. 
ba. ] In Turkey, a governor; more par- 
ticularly, the lord of a sanjak or banner. 
The title, however, is used with no great 
regard to accuracy, and is frequently given 
to superior officers and persons of rank. In 
Tunis the beg or bey is the prince or king. 
Beg (beg), ut. pret. & pp. begged; ppr, 
begging. [Perhaps from the noun beggar 
(which see). More probably, however, a 
shortened form of an old bedegian, bedecian, 
to beg (the latter found in King Alfred’s 
translation of Pope Gregory’sPastomZ Care), 
from root bid in A. Sax, bidda7i, to beg, to 
ask; comp, Goth., bidagwa, a beggar, from 
same root ] 1. To ask or supplicate in 
charity. ‘ Nor his seed begging bread.* Ps. 
xxxvii. 25.-2. To ask for earnestly. 

J oseph begged the body of J esus. Mat. xxvii. sS. 

3 . To ask earnestly; to beseech; to entreat 
or supplicate with humility ; as, I begged 
him to use his influence in favour of my 
friend.— 4. To take for granted; to assume 
without proof; as, to beg the question in 
debate. 

We have not begged any principles or suppositions 
for the proof of this, T. Burnet. 

[The phrase I beg to is often used as a polite 
formula for introducing a question or com- 
munication ; as, I beg to inquii'e, I beg to 
state. It may he regarded as elliptical for 
I beg leave to.]— To beg a person far a fool, t 
to be appointed his guardian. 


In the old common law was a writ . . . under 
which if a man was legally proved an idiot, the profit 
of his lands . . . might be granted by the king to any 
subject. Such a person, when this grant w'-as asked, 
•was said to be begged for a fool. Hares. 

— Ask, Demand, Claim, Require, Beg, Be- 
seech. See under Ask. —Syr. To enkeat, 
solicit, implore, supplicate, beseech, peti- 
tion, crave, request, ask. 

Beg (beg), v.i To ask alms or charity; to 
practise begging; to live by asking alms. 

And thius gate I begge 

Without bagge other hotel 

But my -wonihe one. Biers Piomman, 

I cannot dig ; to ‘beg l am ashamed. Luke xvi. 3. 

Bega, Biggah (be'ga, big'ga), n. [Hind. 
bightl.] A Bengal land-measure, about one- 
third of an English acre. 

Begad (be-gad'), inter j. [A corruption of by 
God. ] A sort of exclamatory oath, employed 
to give weight to a statement. 

madam, . . . 'tis the very same I met. 
Fielding. 

Begall (be-ggP), v.t. [Prefix be, and gall.} 
To gall; to fret; to chafe; to rub sore. Bp. 
Hall. 

Began (be-ganO, pret. of begin. 

Begawdt (be-g^dO, v.t. [Prefix be, and 
gaicd. ] To bedeck with gaudy things. 
Sorth. 

Begem (be- jemO, pret, &pp, begeimned; 
ppr. begemining. [Prefix be, and ge77i.] To 
adorn with gems, or as with gems. 

The lawn begemmed wfith dew-drops. Sir W. Scott. 
Beget (be-get'), v.t. pret. begot, begat; pi). be- 

f ot, begotten;ppv. begetting. [A. Sax. begitan, 
[gZtori — prefix be, and. gita7i, to get.] 
1. To procreate, as a father or sire; to 
generate; as, to beget a son. ‘Yet they 
a beauteous offspring shall beget. ’ Milton. 
2. To produce, as an effect ; to cause to 
exist ; to generate ; as, luxury begets vice. 
‘Love is by fancy.’ Granville. 
Begetter (be-get'er), 71. One who begets or 
procreates; a father. 

Beggahle (heg'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
begged. ‘Things disposed oiovnotheggable.' 
Butler. 

Beggar (beg'g^r), n. [Etymology doubtful. 
The old derivation was from hag, in which 
case a beggar meant originally one who car- 
ried a bag or wallet. Bagger 'would be con- 
verted into beggar by a slight change of 
vowel sounds, but the spelling bagger does 
not seem to occur anywhere. The bag was 
certainly in former times regarded as the 
distinguishing badge of the beggar. ‘It 
must be borne in mind that the bag was a 
universal characteristic of the beggar at a 
time when all his alms were given in kind, 
and a beggar is hardly ever introduced in 
our older writers without mention being 
made of his bag.’ 'Wedgwood. See the quo- 
tation below, and one under Beo, v.i. Pro- 
bably the name is from beghai'd, beguard, 
the heghards being mendicants. See Beg- 
HARl).] 1. One that lives by asking alms or 
makes it his business to beg for charity. 

Eidderes and beggeres 
Fast about yede, 

With hire belies and here bag-ges 
Of brede full ycrammed. Piers Plowman. 

2. One who supplicates with humility; a 
petitioner : in this sense rarely used, as the 
word has become a term of contempt. 

What subjects will precarious ldnj?s regard? 

A beggar speaks too softly to be heard. Dryden. 

3. One who assumes in argument what lie 
does not prove. ‘ These S'hameful beggars 
of principles. ’ Tillotson. —To go or go home 
by beggar's bush, to go to ruin. Brewer . 
Beggar (beg'g^r), v. t. To reduce to beggary; 
to impoverish; fig. to exhaust the resources 
of; to exhaust ‘ It beggared all description ’ 
SJiak, With 0/. ‘ Beggared of 'blood.'' Shah 

Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 
And beggar'd yours for ever. Shak. 

BeggarliiLess(beg'g6r'li-nes), 71 . The state of 
being beggarly; meanness; extreme poverty. 
Beggarly (beg'ger-li), a. In the condition of 
or becoming a beggar; extremely indigent; 
poor; mean; contemptible: used of persons 
and things. ‘ A ’beggarly account of empty 
j boxes.’ Shak 

\ Beggarly sins, that is, those sins which idleness and 
! beggary usually betray men to, such as lying-, flattery, 

I stealing, and dissimulation. yer. Taylor. 

Beggarly f (beg'ger-li), adv. Meanly; indi- 
gently; despicably. 

It is his delight to dwell beggarly. Hooker. 

Beggar-my-neighboux (beg'ger-mi-na'bSr), 
n. A child’s game at cards. In one variety 
of it the players hold the cards with the 
backs upwards, and lay clown one alternately 


ch, ci^ain; dh, Sc. locA; g, go; j.job; fi, Fr. toTi; ng, sing; SH, tfeen; th, tMn; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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till nil honour is turned up, which has to be 
paid for at the rate of four cards for an 
ace, three for a king, tfec., and the game 
goes on thus till one has gained all the 
other’s cards. 

Beggar’s-lice (heg'gerz-lis), n. The yulgar 
name of Galium Aparina or goose-grass, 
because its burs stick to the clothes, and 
somewhat resemble these vermin. The 
name is also sometimes given to certain 
other plants of the same character in this 
respect, as in America to some species of 
Eeliinospermum. 

Beggary (beg'ger-i), n. 1. The state of a 
beggar; a state of extreme indigence.— 2. A 
state of bareness or deficiency. ‘ The free- 
dom and the beggary of the old studio.’ 
Thackeray. 

Beggy (heg'i), n. Bame as Beg, Bey. 

There used to be a still more powerful personage 
at the head of the Ourf, called the Divan 

Brougham. \ 

Beghard, Beguard (be-gard'), n. [L,L. 
hegharduSy G. heghart, Fr. h^gatd, Mguard; 
origin doubtful, perhaps from L.L. and E.O- 
niance laga, E. hag, and term, ^ard, Aiait.’l 
One of a body of religious enthusiasts which 
arose iu Flanders in the thirteenth century. 
They disclaimed the authority of princes, 
and refused to submit themselves uncondi- 
tionally to the rules of any order, but bound 
themselves to a life of extreme sanctity 
without necessarily quitting their secular 
vocations. On account of heretics of all 
sorts retreating into these half -spiritual 
commimities they were, in the latter half of 
the fourteenth centni^, subjected to severe 
persecution, and were gradually dispersed, 
or joined the orders of Dominicans and 
Franciscans. Their history during the 
middle ages is much mixed up with that of 
the Beguines, 

Begild (be-gild'), ut. [Prefix he, and gild.] 
To gild. ‘Bride-laces B. Jonson. 

Begin (be-gin'), v.i pret. began; pp. begun; 
ppr. begimiing. The pret. begun is occa- 
sionally met with in poetry, but rarely else- 
where. [A. Sax. heginnan, to begin— prefix 
be, and ginnan, to begin, pret. garni, the 
gan so frequently used in O.E. as an auxili- 
ary = did; as, ‘His blisse gan he tyne (lose).’ 
Piers Plmoman.] 1. To have an original or 
first existence ; to take rise ; to commence. 
‘Made a selfish war begin.’ Tennyson.-— 
2. To do the first act ; to enter upon some- 
thing new; to take the first step ; as, begin, 
my muse. 

Begin every dn.y to repent. ^er. Taylor. 

— To begin with, (a) to enter upon fust ; to 
use or employ first ; as, to begin ‘with the 
Latin grammar; to begin with prayer. (5) To 
make the first of a series of statements ; as, 
to begin loith, I do not like its colour, then 
I object to its perspective, &c. 

Begin (be-gin'), v.t. l. To do the first act of; 
to enter on; tio commence. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, tiegiu the song Pope. 

2. To trace from anything, as the first 
j.’ound; to date the beginning of. 

The apostle Iregins our knowledge in the creatures 
which leads us to the knowledge 6t God. Locke. 

Syk To commence, originate, initiate, enter 
upon, set about. 

Beginnet (be-ginO, n. Beginning. 

Let no whit thee dismay 
The hard heginne that meets thee in the dore. 

Spenser. 

Beginner (be-gin'6r), n. i. The person who 
begins; he that originates; the agent who is 
the cause; he who first leads off; an author. 
‘Where are the vile beginners of this fray?’ 
Shale —2. One who first enters upon any art, 
science, or business; one who is in the rudi- 
ments; a young practitioner: often implying 
want of experience. ‘ A sennon of a new 
beginner.’ Swift. 

Beginning (be-ginlng), n. 1. The fii’st cause; 
origin. 

lam... the beginning and the ending. Rev, i. 8. 

2. That which is first ; the first state ; com- 
mencement; entrance into being. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. Gen. i, i. 

3. The rudiments, first ground, or materials. 
Mighty things from small beginnings grow, Dryden. 

Beginnin^less (be-gin'ing-les), a. Having 
no beginning. 

Begird (be-gerdo, ^ PP- begirt, be- 

girded; ppr. begirding. [Prefix be, and gird; 
A. Sax. begyrdan.] i. To bind with a band 
or girdle.— 2. To surround; to inclose; to 
encompass. 

Uther’s son 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights. Milton. 


Fate, fOT, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; 


Begirt t (be-gdrtO> To begird; to en- 
compass. ‘ To begirt the Almighty throne 
beseeching or besieging.’ Milton. 

Beglerbeg (beg'l^r-beg), n. [Turk, begler- 
hegi, lord of lords, one who has authority 
over several begs. See Beg,] The governor 
of a province in the Turkish Empire, next 
in dignity to tlie grand vizier. Each beg- 
lerbeg has three ensigns or staffs, trimmed 
with a horse-tail, to distinguish him from a 
pasha who has two, and a beg who has but 
one. 

BeglerTbeglic, Beglerbeglik (beg'ler-beg- 
lik), u. A Turkish province under the rule 
of a beglerbeg. 

Begloom. (be-glom'), v.t [Prefix be, and 
gloom. ] To make gloomy; to darken. [Bare. ] 
Begnaw (be-na'), v.t. [Prefix be, and gnaw; 
A. Sax. begnagan.] To bite or gnaw; to eat 
away; to corrode; to nibble at. ‘The worm 
of conscience still begnwio thy soul I ’ Shak. 
[Rare.] 

BegOdt (be-god'), v.t [Prefix be, and god.] 
To deify. * Begodded South. 

Begone (be-gonO. Go away; depart. [Pro- 
perly two words which have been united. 

I Be is the imperative of the verb to be, and 
gone the past participle of go.] 

Begonia (be-gd'ni-a), n. [After Michel Be- I 
gon, a French botanist.] A genus of herba- 
ceous plants, natives of the tropical regions 
of the jSTew World. They are called elephant's i 
ear from the form of their leaves. See Be- 
GONIACE,®. 

Begoniacese (be-go'ni-a"se-e), n. pi A natu- 
ral order of exogens, the members of which 
occur mostly in the tropical parts of both 
the Old and Hew World, particularly in 
Asia and America. A small species of Be- 
gonia ascends the Himalaya to at least 
11,600 feet, often gro\ving in the trunks of 
trees. The plants have fleshy oblique leaves, 
succulent stems, and a single perianth, usu- 
ally pink, the stamens being in one flower 
and the pistils in another. They are deserv- 
edly favourites with the collectors of tropi- 
cal plants, in consequence of the beauty of 
the leaves of some varieties, and the facility 
■with which they may be kept in a state of 
almost constant flowering. By some bota- 
nists all the members of this order are in- 
cluded in the one genus Begonia; De Can- 
dolle divides them among three genera, and 
other botanists make many genera. 

Begore (be-gor'), v.t [Prefix be, and gore.] 
To besmear with gore. Spenser. 

Begot, pret. & pp. Begotten (be-got', be- 
gothi), pp. of beget ‘Base begotten on a 
Theban slave.’ Pry den. 

Begrace (l->e-grasO, v.t [Prefix &5, and grace.] 
To say ‘your grace’ to; to address by -the 
title of, or treat as a lord. HoUnsked. 
[Rare.] 

Begravet (be-gravO, v.t [Prefix he, and 
grave.] 1, To deposit in the grave; to bury. 
Goiver.—2. To engrave. 

■With great sleight 

Of workmanship it was Genoer 

Begrease (be-grez'), V. t pret. & pp. hegr eased; 
ppr. begreasing. [Prefix be, and grease.] 
To soil or daub with grease or other oily 
matter. 

Begrime (be-grimO, v.t. pret. & pp. begrimed; 
pp. begriming. [Prefix be, and grime.] To 
soil with dirt deep impressed, so that the 
natural hue cannot easily be recovered. 
‘The justice -room begrimed with ashes.’ 
Macaulay. 

Begrudge (be-grujO, v.t. pret. & pp. be- 
grudged; ppr. begrudging. [Prefix be, and 
grudge.] To gi’udge ; to envy the posses- 
sion of. 

There wants no teacher to make a poor man be- 
grudge his powerful and wealthy neighbour both his 
actual share in the government, and his dispropor- 
tionate share of the good things of this life. 

^ Brougham. 

Begrutten (be-grat'n), pp. or a. [Prefix be, 
and grutten, pp. of gi'eet, to weep. ] Having 
the face besmeared and befouled with weep- 
ing; exhausted with weeping. [Scotch.] 
BegtasM (beg-ta'she), n. A secret religious 
order in Turkey resembling our order of 
Freemasons, employingpasswords and signs 
of recognition very similar to, and in some 
cases identical with, those of this order ; 
and including many thousands of influential 
members. 

Beguan (beg’wan), n. A bezoar or concre- 
tion found in the intestines of the iguana. 
Beguile (be-giP), v.t pret. & pp. beguiled; 

beguiling. [Prefix &€, and pufZe.] l.To 
delude; to deceive; to impose on by artifice 
or craft. 

The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. Gen, ill. 13, 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


2. To evade ; to frustriite. 

’Tis yet some comfort, 

When misery 'coukl beguile the tyrant’s rage, 

And frustrate his proud will, Shak. 

3. To drive away or render unfelt by divert- 
ing the mind; to cause to forget by keeping 
amused. 

By sports like these are all his cares beguiled. 

Goidsjnith. 

4. To while aivay. 

I would beguile the tedious day with slee];>. 

Shak. 

Syn. To delude, deceive, cheat, dupe, trick, 
hoaXj mislead. 

BegUilemeilt (be-giPment), ??. Act of bid 
guiling or deceiving; state of 1 teing beguiled , 

Beguiler (be-gii'er), n. One who or tlnifc 
which beguiles or deceives. 

Beguiling (be-gillng), ‘p. and a. Deceiving; 
deluding; guileful; ns, beguiling words. 

Beguiliiigl^ (be-giVing-li), adv. In 11 man- 
ner to beguile or deceive, 

Beguiltyf (be-gil'ti), v.t. [Prefix he, and 
guilty.] To render guilty; to burden with 
a sense of guilt. 

By e.asy communications of puidic penance for a 
private pecuniary mulct (tliou) dost at once beguilly 
tliine own conscience with sordid brilicry. 

Bp. Sander.von. 

Beguiu (ba-gafi or beg-'winO, n. [v'oee Be- 
GUINE.] 1. A Beghard (whicli see). Mosheim. 
2. A Beguine (which see). ‘ Wanton wenches 
and Beguins.’ Win’ld of Wonders, 1608. 

Beguinage (ba-geu-iizh), 71. [Fr.] A con- 
vent of Beguines, 

Beguine (ba-gen’), n, [Fr. beguine, D, be- 
gijn, G. begins, L.L. beghina, of same origin, 
as beghard. See Begharb.] One of an 
order of females which sprang up in G ermany 
and Belgium in the eleventh century. With- 



Besuine. 


out taking the monastic vo%vs, they form 
societies for the purposes of devotion and 
charity, and live in houses called beguinages. 
Commimities of Beguines are found in Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Germany. 

Begum (be-gum'), v. t [Prefix be, an d gum . ] 
To daub or cover with gum. Sivift. 

Begum, Begaum(be'gum, be'gam), n. [Fern, 
corresponding to beg, a bey or prince.] In 
the East Indies, a princess or lady of high 
rank. 

Begun O^e-gun'), pp. of begin. 

Begunk (be-gungk'), v. t [I»robably a nasal- 
ized fonn of begeck, D. begekJcen—pvetx he, 
and geek, D. gekken, to scoff, to deride.] To 
cheat; to deceive; to baulk; to get the bet- 
ter of. ‘Whose sweetheart has begiinkcil 
him.’ Blaclnvood’s Mag. [Scotch. ] 

Begunk (l:)e-gungkO, n. An illusion; a trick; 
a cheat. [Scotch.] 

If I havena’ gien. Inchgrabbit and Jamie Howie a 
bonnie begunk, they keu themsel’s. Sir W. Scott. 

Behalf O^e-hafO, n. [O.E. behalve, bihalve, 
from prefix be, and A. Sax. healf, E. half, 
lit. by or on the half or side of, side being 
formerly a very common meaning of half.] 

1. Advantage ; convenience ; benefit ; inter- 
est ; profit ; support; defence. ‘ In behalf of 
his mistress’s beauty.’ Sir P. Sidney.— 

2. t Affair; cause; matter. ‘In an unjust 
behalf.’ Shak. [Always governed by the 
prepositions in, on. See note under Be- 
hoof,] 

Behappeut (be-hap''n), v.i. [Prefix be, and 
happen.] To happen. 

This is the greatest shame, and foulest scorn. 
Which unto any knight behappen may. Spenser. 

Behave (be-havO, v.t pret. & pp. behaved; 
ppr. behaving. [Prefix be, and have; A. Sax. 
behabban, to restrain— &e, and hahhan, to 


oil, pound; li. Sc. abtme; y, Sc. fey. 
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ha%'e or liold.j Lf To restrain; to govern; | 
to subdue. 

He did behave his anjjer ere ’twas spent. 

Skak.Titn.o/AtJi.\\\.^,'z'i. 
[Perhaps a solitary example. The old edi- 
tions read behoove in this passage. 3—2. With 
the reflexive pronoun, to conduct one’s self ; 
to demean one’s self. ‘ Those that behaved 
themselves manfully.’ 2 Maccab. ii. 21. 

"VVe behaved not ourselves disorderly among you. 

2Thes. iii. 7. 

at To employ or occupy. 

Where ease abounds yt’s eath to doe amiss : 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mynd 
Behaves with cares, cannot so easy mis. Spe 7 iser. 
—To be behaved, to conduct or behave one’s 
self; to be of a certain behaviour, generally 
in the compound adjectives ill-behaved and 
well-behaved. 

Gather by him, as he is behaved, 

If’t be the affliction of his love, or no. 

That thus he suffers for. Shak. 

Behave (be-hav'), v.i. To act; to conduct 
one’s self: generally used with regard to 
manners or to conduct in any particular 
business, and in a good or bad sense; as, he 
behaves well or ill: sometimes applied to 
inanimate objects; as, the ship behaved well 
in the gale. 

Behaviour (be-hav'y6r), n. [From behave, 
with a rather peculiar termination.] 1. Man- 
ner of behaving, whether good or bad; con- 
duct; mode of acting; manners; deport- 
ment: sometimes equivalent to good breed- 
ing or proper deportment. ‘ A gentleman 
tliat is very singular in his behaviour. ’ Steele. 

He who adviseth the philosopher, altogether de- 
voted to the Muses, sometimes to offer sacrifice to 
the altars of the Graces, thought knowledge imper- 
fect without behaviour. PFoiton. 

2. The manner in which anything acts, espe- 
cially under extraordinary conditions or in 
ciitical circumstances, as a ship in a storm. 

The phenomena of electricity and ma^etism were 
reduced to the same category; and the behaviour of 
the magnetic needle was assimilated to that of a 
needle subjected to the influence of artificial electric 
currents. H. Sjbencer. 

at The act of representing another person; 
the manner in which one personates the 
character of another ; representative char- 
acter. [Very rare, possibly unique. Knight, 
however, believes that the word is used here 
in its natural sense, that is, the manner of 
having or conducting himself.] 

ICiitg yohtt. N ow, say, Chatillon, what would France 
with us? 

Chat. Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of France, 
In my behaviour^ to the majest3^ 

The borrow’d majesty of England here. Shah. 

— Behaviour as heir, or gestio pro hmrede, 
in Scots law, a passive title, by which an 
heir, by intromission with his ancestor’s 
heritage, incurs a universal liability for his 
debts and obligations. —Dwnagf good be- 
havmL')\ as long as one remains blameless 
in the discharge of one’s duties; as, an office 
held during good behaviour.— On one’s good 
behaviour, beha’idng or bound to behave 
with a regard to conventional decorum and 
propriety. [Colloq. ]— Upon one’s behaviour, 
in a state of probation; liable to be called 
to account in case of misconduct. 

Tyrants themselves are upofi their behaviour to a 
superior power. Sir Ii. V Esh'ange. 

Syn. Deportment, conduct, demeanour, car- 
riage, bearing, manner, address, breeding. 
Behead (l»e-hed'), v.t. [Pi’efix be, and 7iea4.] 
To cut off the head of ; to sever the head 
from the body of, with a cutting instrument. 

Russell and Sidney were beheaded in defiance of 
law and justice. Macaulay. 

Beheld (be-heldOj ^ PP- behold. 
Behemoth (be-he'moth), n. [Heb. Vhemoth, 
plural of excellence of behemah, a beast— 
hence, signifying a beast of the larger kind.] 
An animal described in Job xl. 15-24, Autho- 
rities ai*e divided in opinion as to the animal 
intended, some supposing it to be an ox, 
others an elephant, hippopotamus, croco- 
dile, mastodon, &c., while many regard it 
simply as a type or representation of the 
largest land animals generally. 

Behold in plaited mail 
Behemoth rears his head. Thomsojt. 

Behen, Ben (l^e'ben, ben), n. [Per. and Ar. 
baihan, the name of a flower.] A plant, the 
bladder-campion (Silene injlata). The white 
behen of the shops is the root of Serratxda 
Behen, a native of the Levant; red behen is 
the root of Statice Limonium or sea-laven- 
der. Called also Beken. 

Behest (be-hestO, n. [Prefix be, and best, 
A. Sax. hehces, a promise, hces, a command; 
comp. Gr. geheiss, command, from heissen, 


to call, tell, or command.] 1. Command ; 
precept; mandate. * Opposition to you and 
youv behests.’ [Poetical. ] 

He did not pause to parley or protest, 

But hastened to obey his lord’s behest. Lottgfellovf, 

2.t A vow; a promise. Chaucer; Goicer; 
Holland. 

Behest t (be-hest'), v.t. To promise. 
Behete,tv.l [A.Sax. beAcetaw. SeeBEHlClHT. 
As a present or infinitive this is the proper 
form.] To promise. Chaucer. 

Behewe,t pp. Coloured. Chaucer. 
Behight,f BeMtet(be-hitO,'o.t. pret. behot; 
pp. behight; ppr. behighting. [O.E. behete, 

A. Sax. hehmtan, to promise— prefix be, and 
hCitan, to call, to command. In form this 
word is properly a preterite. See Might. 
‘So little was this form understood in the 
sixteenth century that we actually find be- 
Mghteth=promiseth, used by Sackville as if 
from a present behight.’ J>r. R. Morris.} 

1. To call ; to name. 

That Geauntesse Argantb is behight. Spenser. 

2. To address. ‘Whom soon as he beheld 
he knew, and thus behight’ Spenser.— 3. To 
pronounce; to declare to be. 

Why of late 

Didst thou me born of English blood? 

Spenser. 

4. To mean; to intend. 

Words sometimes mean more than the heart be- 
hiteth. Mir. /or Mags. 

5. To promise. 

Behight by vow unto the chaste Mineiwa. Suj'rey, 

6. To commit ; to intrust. ‘ The keys are 
to thy hand behight’ Spenser.— 7. To ad- 
judge. 

There it was judged by those wortliy wights. 

That Satyrane the first day best had done : 

The second was to Triamond behight. Spenser. 

8. To ordain; to command. ‘ It fortuned as 
heaven had behight’ Spenser. 

BeMghLt (be-hit'), v.i. [See previous art.] 
To address one’s self. 

(He) lowly to her lowting thus behight. Spe?tser 

BeMglitt (be-hitO, n. Vow; pledge. Surrey. 
Behind (be-hind'), prep. [A. Sax. hehiiidan, 
behind— prefix be, and hindan, behind. See 
Hind.] l. On the side oifposite the front or 
nearest part, or opposite to that which 
h’onts a person; on the other side of; at tlie 
back of; towards the back or back part of : 
opposed to before. ‘ A tall Brabanter behind 
whom I stood.’ Bp. Hall. 

The lion walked along 
some hedge. Shah. 

2. Remaining after the departure of, whether 
this be by removing to a distance or by 
death. 

• What he gave me to publish was but a small part 
of what he left behind him. Pope. 

S. In a position below or inferior to; as, one 
student is behind another in mathematics. 

For I suppose I was not a vfhit behmd the very 
chiefest apostles. a Cor. xL 5. 

—Behind the back, behind one’s back. See 
under Back. 

Behind (be-hindO, ctdv. 1. At the back of 
another; in the rear: opposed to before. 

For even the king has walked behind 
When she has gone before. Goldsmith. 

2. Out of sight ; not produced or exhibited 
to view; remaining; awaiting; future. 

We cannot be sure that there is no evidence behhtd, 
Locke. 

And fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh. Col. i. 24. 

3. Towards the back part; backward; as, to 
look behind. —4. Past in the progress of time. 

Forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before. 

Phil. iii. 13. 

5. Remaining after one’s departure; as, he 
departed and left us behind. 

Thou shalt live in this fair world behind. Shak. 
Behindhand (be-hindTiand), adv. ora. 1, In 
a state in which expenditure has gone be- 
yond income; in a state in which means are 
not adequate to the supply of wants in ar- 
rear ; as, to be behindhand in one’s circum- 
stances; you Sive behindhand with your pay- 
ments. —2. In a backward state; not suffi- 
ciently advanced; not equally advanced with 
some other person or thing ; as, behindhand 
in studies or work. 

In this (dress) also the country are very much be- 
hindhand. Addison. 

3. Too late. 

Government expeditions are generally behindhand. 

Cornhill Mag. 

[Rarely used before a noun. Shakspere’s 
‘behindhand slackness* is a poetical and 
exceptional use.] 


Behold (be-hdld')» v.t pret. & pp. beheld; 
ppr. beholding. [A. Sax. hehealdan, to be- 
hold, to hold in sight, to possess, to giiai’d— 
prefix he, and healdan, to hold. As to the 
peculiar meaning of the pp. beholden, hound, 
obliged, comp. D. gehouden, held bound, as 
also E. bound, obliged, and the phrase to 
hold one to his promise.] To fix the eyes 
upon ; to look at ; to see with attention; to 
observe with cai’e. 

When he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived. 

Nuni. xxi. 9. 

Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away rlie 
sin of the world. John i. 29. 

Syn. To look upon, see, consider, eye, vieAv, 
survey, contemplate, observe, regard, atteini 
to. 

Behold (be-holdO, v.i 1. To look; to direct 
the eyes to an object; to view; to see: in a 
physical sense. 

And I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne, 

. . . stood a Lamb as it had been slain. Rev. v. 0. 

2. To fix the attention upon an object ; to 
attend; to direct or fix the mind; in this 
sense used chiefly in the imperative, being 
frequently little more than an exclamation 
calling attention or expressive of wonder, 
admiration, and the like. 

Prithee, see there ! behold, look, lo ! Shak. 
Behold, I stand at the door and knock. Rev. iii. 20. 

Beholden (be-hold'n), p. and a. [A pp. of 
behold. See Behold, r.!] Obliged; bound 
in gratitude; indebted. 

Little are we behaldert to your love. Shak. 
Beholdermesst (be-holdhi-nes), n. The state 
of being beholden; indebtedness. Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Beholder (be-hold'^r), n. One who beholds; 
a spectator; one who looks upon or sees. 

Was this the face 

That, like the sun, did make beholders wink? Shak. 

Beholding t (be-holdlng), a. [Corrupt fom 
oi beholden.} Under obligation ; obliged. 

The stage is more to love than the life 

of man. ' Bacon. 

So much hath Oxford been beholding to her 
nephews, or sister’s children. Ftdler. 

Beholding Ibe-hold'ing), n. 1. Act of seeing. 

The revenges we are bound to take upon your 
traitorous father are not fit for your beholding. 

Shak, 

2.t Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular beholdings, 
hath expressed this my testimony. Rich. Carev>. 

Beholdingnesst (be-hold'ing-nes), n. [Cor- 
rupt form for heholdenness.} The state of 
bemg beholden or obliged. 

Their presence still 

Upbraids our fortunes with beholdmgness, Alarston, 

Behoney (be-himfl), v.t [Prefix be, and 
honey. ] To sweeten with honey ; to cover or 
smear with honey. Shenoood. 

Behoof (be-hbf), n. [A. Sax. behdf, O.Fris. 
bih6f, L.Gr. behauf, D. behoef, G. behvf, be- 
hoof ; Dan. hehov, need, necessity. Perhaps 
connected with have, or with heave, the be 
being certainly the prefix; comp. Icel. hcefa, 
hoefa, to hit, to aim at, also to behove, to 
be meet. See BEHOVE.] That which is ad- 
vantageous to a person; behalf; interest; 
advantage; profit; benefit. 

No mean recompense it brings to your behoof. 

Milton. 

[This word is probably never used as a 
nominative, being regularly governed by one 
of the prepositions in, on, for, or to, and 
accompanied with possessive pronouns or 
names of persons in the possessive. Behalf 
is used similarly.] 

Behoovahlet (be-h5v''a-bl), a. Same as Be- 
hovable. 

Behoove. See Behove. 

BehOOVet (be-hbvO, n. Advantage; behoof. 

It shall not be to his behoove, Govoer. 

Behooveful, t Behoveful t ( be-hovTql ), a. 
Needful; useful; profitable; advantageous. 

Madam, we have culled such necessaries 

As are behoveful for our state to-morrow. Shak.. 

It may be most behoovefnl for princes, in matters 
of grace, to transact the same publicly. Clarendon. 

Behoovefullyt (be-hovTiil-li), adv. Usefully; 
profitably. 

Behornt (be-homO, v. t [Prefix be, and horn.} 
To put horns on; to cuckold. 

Marcus Aurelius did faire Faustina wed. 

And she with whoring did behof'ne his head. 

' fohn Taylor. , 

Behot t (be-hot'), pret. of behight or rather 
behete. 

Behovahle, Behoveahle (be-hdv'a-bl), a. 
Profitable; needful. ‘All spiritual graces 
for our soul’ Homily ii. [Rare.] 


ch, c/tain; Oh, Sc. loch; g, 5^0; j^job; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, sin^; sii, th, thin; w, uig; tvh, tchig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Beiiove, Behoovet (be-hovO, v.t pret. & pp. 
behoved, behooved; ppr, behoving, behooving. 
[A. Sax. hehbfian, to be fit, to need, to be 
necessary ; .1). hehoeven. Ban. behove, B. be- 
hnfen, from corresponding nouns. See Be- 
hoof. ] 1. To be fit or meet for, with respect 
to necessity, duty, or convenience; to be 
necessary for ; to become : now used only 
in the third person singular witlrit as nomi- 
native. 

Thus a hehovecl Christ to suffer. Luke xxiv. 46 . 

2.t To relate to the advantage of; to concern 
tiie well-being of : used with a regular no- 
minative. 

If you know aught which does behoove xa.y knowledge 
Thereof to be informed, imprison’t not 
In ignorant concealment. Shak. 

Bebovet Beiioovet (be-hdv'), To be 
necessary, suitable, or fit. 

Sometime behooveth it to be counselled. Chaucer. 

Beiioveftilt See Behooveful. 

BebiOWl (be-houT), v.t. [Prefix be, and howl.] 
To howl at. ‘The wolf behowls the moon.' 
Shak 

Bebung (be-hung'), p. or a. Draped; orna- 
mented witli something lianging; as, a hox'se 
behuTig with trappings, 

Beidelsar (bl-deTsar), n. [Ar, beid-el-ossar. ] 

A plant used in Africa as a remedy for fever 
and the bite of serpents. It is supposed to 
be the Asclepias procera. The Egyptians 
use the down of its seeds as tinder. | 

Beild, BieM (held), n. [O.E. held, protec- 
tion; allied to build.] [Old English and i 
Scotch.] 1. Shelter; refuge; protection, , 
‘The random beild o’ clod or stane.’ Burns. 

Folk maun bow to the bush that they seek frae, 

. Scotch proverb. 

2. Place of shelter.-— 3. Support; stay; means 
of sustenance. 

For fuid thou gettis nane uther betid. 

But eit the herbis upon the field. Sir D. Lyndsap. 

Beild (held), v.t. To protect; to shelter, 
[Scotch.] 

Scorn not tlie bush that beilds you. Sir W. Scott. 
Beildy (beld'i), a. Sheltered from the blast; 
hence, affording shelter. [Scotch.] 

His honour being under hiding lies a’ day, and 
whiles a’ night, in the cove in the dern liag ; . . . it’s 
a toVrfy enough bit. Sir 7 k Scott. 

BeiH (ben), a. [Icel. beinn, hospitable, heina, 
to prosper.] [Scotch.] 1. Wealthy; well to 
do; as, a hem farmer; a hein body.— 2. Well- 
provided; comfortable; cozy, 

^ This is a gey bein place, and it’s a comfort to hae 
sic a corner to sit in in a bad day. Sir IV, Scott. 

Being (being), n. 1. Existence, as opposed 
to non-existence; existence, whether real or 
only in the mind. 

In Him we live and move and have our being. 

Acts xvti. 28, 

Consider ever 3 thing as not yet in heingi then con- 
sider if it must needs have been at all. Bentley. 

We conclude, therefore, that being, intelligent, 
conscious being, is implied and postulated in think- 
ing. y Z>. Morell. 

2. t Lifetime; mortal existence. 

Claudius, thou 

Wast follower of his fortunes in his being. JVebster. 

3. That which has life; a living existence, 
in contradistinction to what is without life; 
a creature; as, a human being; a spiritual 
being. 

It is folly to seek the approbation of any being be- 
sides the Supreme, because no other being can make 
a right judgment of us. Addison. 

4. t A non-living entity; a thing. 

What a sweet being is an honest mind ! Bean. £r FI. 

Beingt (being), a quasi adv. or conj. It being 
so; since; inasmuch as. 

And tewg- you have 

Declined his means, you have increased his malice. 

. Beau. &Fl 

Being-placet (belng-plas), n. A place to 
exist in; a state of existence. 

Before this world’s great frame, in which all things 
Are now contain’d, found any being-place. Spenser 

Beiram (bi'ram), n. Same as Bairam. 
Beistings (bestlngz), n. pi. Same as Beest- 
ings. 

Beit (Ixet), v.t. [See Bete.] To make better. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Bejadet (be-jad'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
To tire. ‘Lest you bejade the good gallo- 
^Yay.’ MiUon. 

Eelan (ba'jaa), n. [Er. Mjaiine, a novice, a 
student of the first year— beak, and 
jaxine, yellow, because a yellow beak is tlie 
characteristic of young birds.] A student 
of the first or lowest class in the universities 
' of St. Andrews and Aberdeen. 

Bejapet (be-jap''), v.t. [Prefix be, mdjape.] 
To laugh at; to deceive. Chaucer. 


Bejaria (be-ja'ri-a), n. [From M. Bejar, a 
Spanish botanist] A genus of South Ame- 
rican alpine plants, nat. order Ericaceoe. 
They are small, generally glutinous shrubs, 
and from their beauty many of them have 
been introduced into our gardens. Called 
also Befaria. 

Bejaundice (be-ig,n'dis), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
jaundice. ] To infect with the jaundice. 
Bejesuit (be-jez'u-it^, v.t [Prefix he, and 
Jesuit] To initiate in Jesuitism. Milton. 
Bejewel (be-ju'el), v.t. [Prefix he, and 
jewel.] To provide or adorn with jewels. 

Her bejewelled hands lay sprawling in her amber 
satin lap. Thackeray. 

Bejnmble (be-jumfi)!), v.t [Prefix be, and 
jumble.] To throw into confusion; to jumble. 
Ash. 

Bekah. (be(ka), n. [Heb. ] A half-shekel. 
Ex. xxxviii. 26. 

Bekeri (bek'en), n. Same as Behen. 

BeMss (be-kisO, v.t [Prefix be, and kiss.] 
To kiss or salute. 

She’s sick o’ the young shepherd that bekist her. 

B, ^onson. 

Beknave (be-nav'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
knave.] To call knave. ‘The lawyer be- 
the divine.’ Qay. 

BekUight (be-nit), v.t [Prefix be, and 
knight] 1. To make a knight of. ‘The last 
belenighted booby,’ T. Hook.~~2. To address 
by the title of ‘sir’ or ‘knight.’ 

Beknit (be-nit'), v.t [Prefix Z) 0 , and knit] 
To knit ; to girdle or encircle. ‘ Her filthy 
arms beJenit with snakes about. ’ Golding. 
Beknowt (be-no'), '».t. [Prefix be, and Jenow.] 
To make known; to acknowledge; to own. 

For I dare not heknowe min owen name. Chaucer. 

Belabour (be-lafij^r), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
labour; comp. G. bearbeiten, to labour, and 
to beat soundly, prefix he, and arbeiten, to 
work.] 1. 1 To work hard upon ; to ply dili- 
gently. 

If the earth is belaboured yrith culture, it yieldeth 
corn. Barrow. 

2. To beat soundly; to thump. 

Ajax belabours there a harmless ox. Dryden. 

Eel-accoylet (bel-ak-koil'), n. [Er. bel, 
beautiful, and accueil, reception.] Kind 
salutation and reception. 

Belace (be-lasO, v.t pret. & pp. belaced; ppr. 
belacing. [Prefix be, and ktce.] 1 To fasten, 
as with a lace or cord.— 2. To adorn with 
lace. 

When thou in thy bravest 
And most servitude dost strut, 

Some newer fashion doth usurp. Beaumont. 

3. To beat; to whip, FnpM— 4. Same as 
Belay, 4, 

Beladle (be-la'dl), v.t. [Pi-efix be, and ladle.] 
To pour out with a ladle; to ladle out. ‘The 
honest masters of the roast beladling the 
dripping/ Thackeray. 

Belady (be-la'di), r.t [Prefix he, and lady.] 
To address by the phrase ‘my lady’ hi 
speaking to, 

Belatnoiiret (bel'a-mor), w. [Fr. bel amour.'] 

1. A gallant; a consort. 

Hoiv brave she decks her bounteous boure, , , , 
Therein to shrowd her sumptuous belanioure. 

Spenser. 

2. An old name for a flower now unknown. 
‘Her snowy brows like budded helamou/res.* 
Sjienser. 

Belamyt (bel'a-mi), n. [Fr. bol ami.] A good 
friend; an intimate. ‘His dearest belamy.* 
Spenser. 

Belate (l^e-lato, v.t. [Pi*ofix be, and late.] To 
retard; to make too late; to benight: gene- 
rally used only in pp. belated, with the 
meaning of having lingered or remained 
till late ; being out late ; hence, overtaken 
by darkness; benighted. 

The morn is young, quoth he, 

A little time to old remembrance given 
Vli\l not belate n$. Southey. 

Who were the parties? who inspected? who con- 
tested this /'e/w/ea account? Burke. 

; ^ Faery elves. 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side. 

Or fountain, some peasant sees. 

, Milton. 

Belatedness (be-HPed-nes). n. The state 
of being belated; the state of being too late; 
slowness; backwardness. 

That you may see I am sometimes suspicious of 
myself, and dp take notice of a certain belatedness in 
me, I am the bolder to send you some of my night- 
ward thoughts. Milton. 

Belaud (be-ladO, v.t [Prefix be, and laud.] 
To laud; to praise highly. Mrs. Gore. 
Belave (be-lav'),iJ.f. [Prefix he, and lave.] 
To wash. 


^be-h^giv), 7;.t. [Trefixbe, law, 
and give.] tfo give a law to. 

The Holy One of Israel hath belawgiven his own 
people with this very allowance. Milton. 

Belay (be-la'), v.t [Prefix be, and lay.} 

1. f To lie in wait for in oixler to attack; 
hence, to block up or obstruct. 

The speedy horse all passages Dryden. 

2, t To besiege; to invest; to surround. ‘ So 
when Arabian thieves belayed us round.’ 

3.t To overlay; to adorn. 

All in a woodman’s jacket he was clad 

Of Lincoln green, delayed with silver lace. Spenser. 

4. Maut to fasten, or make fast, by winding 
round a cleat, kevil or belaying-pin: chiefly 
applied to the running rigging. 

BeiayiHg-piU (be-la'ihg-pin), n. jJaut a 
wooden or iron pin fixed in different parts 
of a vessel for belaying running ropes to. 
Belch (belsh), v.t. [O.E. bclken, helke (also 
O.E. and Sc. to hoik, hoke), A. Sax. healckin, 
to belch.] 1, To throw or eject from the 
stomach with violence. *Belchwg raw g<jb- 
bets from his maw.’ Addison.—-2. To eject 
violently from a deep hollow place; to cast 
forth. 

The gates, that now 

Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame. 

Milton. 

Belch (belsh), v.i. 1, To eject wind from the 
stomach. 

All radishes breed wind, and provoke a man that 
eateth them to belch. Holland, 

2. To issue out, as with eructation. ‘Belch- 
ing Dryden. 

Belch (belsh), 7i. 1. The act of throwing out 
from the stomach or from a hollo\v place ; 
eructation.— 2. t A cant name for malt liquor, 
from its causing belching. 

A sudden reformation would follow among all sorts 
of people; porters would no longer be drunk wttli 
belch, Dennis. 

Bslcher 0>elsh'6r), n. A neckerchief with 
darkish blue ground, large white spots, 
with a dark blue spot in the centre of each: 
named after a pugilist of this name. 
[Slang.] 

Beldam, Beldame (beTclam, beFdam), n. 
[Fr. belle, fine, handsome, and dame, lady. It 
was at one time ax)plied respectfully to 
elderly females, but afterwards came to be 
a term of opprobrium.] l.f Fair dame or 
lady. /Spern’er. —2. t Grandmother: corres- 
ponding to belsire, grandfather. ‘To show 
the beldame daughters of her daughter,’ 
Skak.—S. An old woman in general, esjieci- 
ally an ugly old woman; a hag. 

Around the beldam all erect they hang. Akensidc. 
Beleaguer (be-Ieg'6r), [Prefix &e, and 
leaguer; G. belagern—be, by, near, and 
lagern, to encamp; D. helegeren, to besiege, 
to invest.] To besiege; to surround with an 
army so as to ineclucle escape ; to blockade. 
‘The Trojan camp, then beleaguered by 
Tunms and the Latins.’ Dryden.— ns's. To 
block up, besiege, environ, invest, blockade, 
encompass. 

Beleaguerer (be-leg'er-er), n. One who be- 
sieges. 

Beleavet (J^sdev'Xut. [Prefix be, and Zemje.} 
To leave. ‘ There was nothing beleft * 
Gower. 

Belection Moulding 0>e-lek^shon molding), 
n. Same as Bolection Moidding (wdiich see). 
Belecture (be-leldtur), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
lecture.] To vex with lectures; to lecture. 
Belee ( be-le' ), t [ Prefix be, and Ue. ] To 
place on the lee, or in a position unfavour- 
able to the wind. 

I . . . must be beleed and calmed by debitor and 
creditor. Shak. 

Belemnite (bel-em'nit), n. [Gr. belemnon, 
a dart or arrow, from belos, a dart, from the 
root of hallo, to throw.] 1. A straight, solid, 
tapering, dart-shaped fossil, the internal 
bone or shell of a molluscous animal of the 
extinct familyBelemnitidos, common in the 
chalk and Jurassic limestone. Belemnites 
are popularly known as arrow-heads or 
finger -stones, from their shape; also as 
thunder -bolts and thunder -stones, from a 
belief as to their origin. For details of ■ 
stimcture see BELEHNiTiDiS.— 2. The ani- 
mal to which such a bone belonged. 
Belemnitella (beFem-ni-tel'la), n. A genus 
of the family Belemnitidse, characterized by 
having a straight fissure at the upper end 
of the guard, on the ventral side of the al- 
veolus. The species are all cretaceous. 
Belemnites (bel-em-niTez), n. [See Beeem- 
NiTE.] One of the typical genera of ceph- 
alopodous molluscs of the family Belemni- 

tida3. 
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Belemnitidse (bel-em-nit'i-de), n. pi [See 
Belbmnite.] An extinct family of cephal- 
opodoiis molluscs belonging to the section 
Decapoda, and nearly allied to the existing 
Sepia, known to us chiefly by their internal 
skeletons, abundant in the chalk and Jur- 
assic limestone. This skeleton consists of 
a subcylindrical fibrous body called the 
rostmm or guard, which is hollowed into 
a conical excavation called the alveolm, in 
which is lodged the phragmacone. This 
consists of a series of chambers, separated 



fundibulum, l, Uncinated arms. K, Tentacula. 

, N,, Ink-bag. 

3, Belemnite.— British Museum. 

by septa, perforated by apertures for the 
passage of the sipJmncle or infundibulum. 
The pen of the common squid is the modern 
representative, though on an inferior scale, 
of the ancient belemnite. Some specimens 
have been found exhibiting other points of 
their anatomy. Thus we learn that the 
organs were inclosed in a mantle; that there 
%vere ten arm-like processes, eight of them 
hooked at the end called the uncinated 
a'rm.s’,and two not uncinated called theicn- 
tacula; that the animal was furnished with 
an ink-bag, and that its mouth was armed 
with mandibles. There are four known 
genera— Belemnites, Belemnoteutliis, Bel- 
emnitella, and Xiphoteuthis. 
BelemnoteutMs (beVem-no-tu^this),??.. [Gr. 
belemnon, a dart, and teuthis, the squid or 
cuttle-fish.] A genus of Belemnitidce hav- 
ing ten nearly equal arms and tentacles, 
each furnished with twenty to forty pairs 
of hooks. 

Beleper (be-lep'er), v.t. [Prefix he, and 
leper.] To infect with or as with leprosy. 
^Belepered all the clergy with a worse infec- 
tion than Gehazi’s.’ Milton. 

Bel Esprit (bel es-pre),'n. pi. Beaux Esprits 
(bdz es-pre). [Fr.] A fine genius or man of 
wit. 

Men who look up to me as a man of letters and a 
bel espnt. IF. Irving. 

Belfry (beTfri), n. [Fr. beffroi, O.Fr. bele- 
froi, helfroi, beffroit, &c., a -watch-tower, 
from il.H.G. ikrvrit, berevrit, a tower or 
castle for defence, and this from bergan, to 
protect, and/nd, a place of defence, a strong 
place (in 'Mod. G. friede (peace) has this 
meaning only in compounds). A false ety- 
mology (the word being connected wdth hell 
partly through the O.Fr. forms containing 1) 
has confined the English word to a chamber, 
tower, or erection in which hells are hung.] 

1. In milit. antig. (a) a great wooden tower 
erected by besiegers to the height of the 
walls of a place to he assailed. It consisted 
of several stages, was mounted on w'heels, 
and was often covered with raw hides to 
protect those under it from fire, boiling oil, 
aiid the like. The low'ermost story had 
sometimes a hattering-ram, the stories in- 
termediate between it and the uppermost 
were filled with bowmen, arbalestiers, <fcc., 
to gall the defenders, while the uppermost 
was furnished with a drawbridge to let 
down on the wall, over which the storming 
party rushed to the assault, (h) A station- 
ary tower near a fortified place, in which 


were placed sentinels to watch the sur- 
rounding country, and give notice of the 
approach of an enemy. It was furnished 
with a bell to give the alarm to the garri- 
son, and also to summon tlie vassals of a 
feudal lord to the defence. This fact helped 
the belief that the word was connected with 
hell~2. A hell-tower, generally attached to 
a church or other building, but sometimes 
standing separate.— 3. That part of a steeple 
or other building in which a bell is hung, 
and more particularly the timber work 
which sustains it.— 4. iVaut. the ornamental 
frame usually fixed on the top of the pawl- 
bit, in which the ship’s bell is hung. 

Belgardt (bel-gardO, n. [O.Fr, . bel, and 
garder, to look.] A soft look or glance. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sat, 

Under the shadow of her even brows, 

Working belgards, and amorous retrait. Spenser. 

Belgian (hel'ji-an), a. [SeeBELGic.] Belong- 
ing to Belgium. 

Belgian (heFji-an), n. A native of Belgium. 

Belgic (beFjik), a. [L. belgicus. ] 1. Pertain- 
ing to the Betgm, who in Cesar’s time po.s- 
sessed the country between the Bhine, the 
Seine, and the ocean. They were of Teu- 
tonic origin, and, anterior to Csesar’s inva- 
sion of Gaul and Britain, colonies of them 
had established themselves in the southern 
part of Britain.— 2, Pertaining to the Jlether- 
lands, or to Belgium in particulai\ 

Belgravian (bel-graM-an), a. Belonging 
to Belgravia, an aristocratic portion of Lon- 
don around Pimlico; aristocratic; fashion- 
able. Thackeray, 

Belgravian (bel-graVi-an), n. An inhabit- 
ant of Belgravia ; an aristocrat ; a member 
of the upper classes. Thackeray. 

Belial (beli-al), n. [Heb. helial—heli, not, 
without, and yaal, use, profit.] Unprofit- 
ableness; wickedness; a wicked and unprin- 
cipled person; an evil spirit; Satan. 

What concord hath Christ with Belial I 2 Cor. vi. 13. 

Belibel (be-li'bel), v. t. [Prefix he, and libel.'l 
To libel or traduce. 

Belie (be-lf), v.t. pret. &pp. helied; ppr. be- 
lying. [Prefix he, and lie, to speak falsely; 
like G. beliigan, to belie. See Lie.] 1. To 
tell lies concerning; to calumniate by false 
reports. ‘The clamour of liars belied in the 
hubbub of lies.’ Tennyson. 

Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie him: 

He never did encounter with Glendower. ShaA. 

2. To give the lie to; to show to he false; to 
contradict. 

Their trembling hearts belie their boastful tongues, 

Dryaen. 

3. To act unworthily of; to fail to equal or 
come up to; to disappoint; as, to belie one’s 
hopes or expectations. 

T uscan Valerius by force o’ercame, 

And not bely'd his mighty father’s name. Dryde?t. 

4. To give a false representation of; to con- 
ceal the true character of. 

For lieaven’s sake speak comfortable words.— 
Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts. SkaA. 

5. t To fill with lies. ^ Belie all corners of 
the world.’ Shak.--Q.t To counterfeit; to 
mimic; to feign resemblance. 

With dust, with horses’ hoofs, that beat the ground, 
And martial brass, belie the thunder’s sound. 

Dryden, 

Belief (be-lef), HI. [See Believe,] LA per- 
suasion of the trutli, or an assent of the 
mind to tbe trutli of a declaration, proposi- 
tion, or alleged fact, on the ground of evi- 
dence, distinct from personal knowledge; 
conviction founded on evidence which may 
be fitted to produce the strongest feeling of 
confidence in one’s o-ivn mind, hut which 
would not necessarily produce the same 
confidence in other people’s minds. "When 
we use the w'ord belief there is always an 
under-reference to the possibility of doubt, 
whereas in using the word knowledge there 
is no such under-reference, or rather every 
suggestion of that sort is positively ex- 
cluded. We speak of Jenowing, not helien- 
ing, what we actually observe ; and if such 
a phrase as ‘belief ot the senses ’is used it 
is only w’hen in a metaphysical discussion 
the question of doubting the evidence of 
the senses has been raised. 

Belief admits of all degrees, from the slightest .sus- 
picion to the fullest assurance. Reid. 

The public mind was possessed with a belief fhsX 
the more conscientious a Papist was, the more likely 
he must be to plot against a Protestant government. 

Macaulay. 

2. In theol. faith, or a firm persuasion of the 
truths of religion. 

No man can attain belief hy the bare contempla- 
tion of heaven and earth. Hooker, 


3. The thing believed; the object of belief. 

Superstitious prophecies are the belief of fools. 

' Bacon. 

4. The whole body of tenets held by the 
professors of any faith. 

In the heat of persecution, to which the Cliristian 
belief subject, upon its first promulgation, 

Hooket'. 

5. A creed ; a form or summary of articles 
of faith ; as, repeat your belief. In this sense 
we generally use Creed.— Persuasion, Con- 
metion, Faith, Opinion, Belief. See under 
Persuasion.— Syn. Credence, trust, faith, 
credit, confidence, persuasion. 

Beliefful (be-lef'ful), a. Having belief or 
faith. Udall. [Rare.] 

Belieffulness (Ije-lefTiil-nes), n. The state 
of being belieffuL ‘ The godly beliejfulness 
of the heathen.’ Udall. [Bare.] 

There is a hopefulness and a beliejfulness, so to' 
say, on your side, which is a great compen.satinn. 

Clota(h. 

Believability (be-lev^a-biri-ti), n. Credibil- 
ity; capability of being believed. J. S. Mill. 
Believable (be-lev‘a-bi), a. Capable of be- 
ing believed; credible. ‘ That he sinned, is 
not believable.’ Tennyson. 

Believableness (be-lev'a-hl-nes), n. Credi- 
bility. 

Believe (bMevO, v.t. pret. & pp. believed; 
ppr. believing. [O.E. Uleve, beleve, appa- 
rently the direct descendant of A. Sax. 
geledfcm, gel'^fan, gelefan, to believe, the 
initial particle; however, being changed ; 
the noun in A. Sax. was geleCfa; comp, the 
forms in the allied tongues : Goth, galaub- 
jan, D. gelooven, G. glauhen, to belie%’’e. 
The latter part of the word is really the 
same as leave, and lief, love, are closely 
allied, the fundamental notion of the verb 
being that of having satisfaction with. See 
Leave. ] 1 . To credit upon the ground of au- 
thority, testimony, argument, or any other 
circumstances than personal kno-wleclge. 
See Belief. 

We know what rests upon reason ; we believe what 
rests upon authority. Sir IF. NamtUon. 

Ten thousand things there are which we believe 
merely upon the authority or credit of those ■\vho 
have spoken or written of them, PFatts. 

2. To expect or hope with confidence ; to 
trust. 

I had fainted imle.ss I had to see the good- 

ness of the Lord in the land of the living. 

Ps. xxvii. 13. 

Believe (be-levO, v.i. To he more or less 
firmly persuaded of the truth of anything. 
(See Belief.) Sometimes the degree of 
assurance expressed is very slight, and the 
word becomes nearly, if not quite, equiva- 
lent to i/iwfc or 

They are, I believe, as high as most steeples in 
England. Addisetn. 

This word is often followed by in, with the 
sense of to hold as the object of faith, to 
have belief of, to confide in ; as, I believe in 
the truth of that assertion. ‘ Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.’ Jn. xiv, 1. In the 
Scriptures, and in theological literature 
generally, the word is also frequently fol- 
lowed by on, with a personal object, or 
what is equivalent to one. 

And many believed on him there. Jn. x. 4a. 
To them gave he power to became the sons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name. 

Jn. i. i£. 

Believer (be-lev'er), n. 1, One who believes: 
one who gives credit to other evidence than 
that of personal knowledge. — 2. An ad- 
herent of a religious faith ; in a more re- 
stricted sense, a professor of Christianity;' 
one who receives the gospel, as unfolding 
tl'ie true way of salvation, and Christ as his- 
Saviour; in the early Christian church, one 
who was added to the church hy baptism, 
as distinguished from a catechumen, or one' 
who was prejiaring for baptism. 

Believing (be-lev'ing), a. Having faith or 
belief. ‘Be not faithless, but believing.’ 
Jn. XX. 27. 

Believingly (be-levTng-li^, ado. In a believ- 
ing manner; as, to receive a doctrine be- 
lievingly. 

Belight (be-lTF), v.t [Prefix be, and lightl 
To light up. Cowley. [Bare.] 

Belike (he-likO, adv. [Prefix be for by, and 
like.'] Perhaps; probably. ‘Belike wanting 
to buy fairer colours.’ H. Wal2wle. 

Belike for want of rnhi; which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes. Skak. 

If he came in for a reckoning, belike it was for .1 
better treat than mine. Sir TV. Scott. 

Belikely t (l^e-likTi), adv. Probably. 

Having helikely heard some better words of me 
than I could deserve. Bp. Hall. 
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Belime (I’e-lnnO. vX [Prefix and lme,1 

To besmear witli lime. Bp. 

Belittle (be-lit'l), vX [Prefix he, and little.] 

To make smaller; to lower in _ character. 
''The squire was wont to belittle (other 
people).’ Cornhill Mag. , , . x.. 

Belive (be-livO, citlv. Same as Bclyve (which 

Belk t ‘y- vomit ; to belch. Mar- 

Bell^bel), n. [A. Sax. bella, belle, L.G-. belle, 

D. bel, a bell ; allied to A. Sax. hellan, to 
bellow, E. to bell, as a deer, G-. bellen, to bark, 
also perhaps to E. bctivl.] 1. A metallic ves- 
sel which gives forth a clear, musical, ring- 
ing sound' on being struck, generally cup- 
shaped, having a barrel or hollow body, 
enlarged or expanded at the mouth, the ex- 
panded and thickest portion being called 
the sound-bow, an ear or cannon by which 
it is suspended, and a tongue or clapper on 
the inside, or it may be struck by a detached 
clapper. It is made of a composition of 
metals, called bell-metal (which see). The 
largest bell in the world is the great bell of 
Moscow, cast in 1653,. computed to weigh 
193 tons ; the largest in England is ‘ Great 
Paul,’ of St. Paul’s, London, weight 15x\- tons. 

See Chime.— - 2. Anything in form of a bell. 
Specifically, (a) a bell-shaped corolla of a 
flower. 

Where tlie bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslipi')?// 1 lie. Shak. 

—In the hell, in flower. [Scotch.] (5) In 
arch> the body of a Corinthian or composite 
capital, round which the foliage and volutes 
are arranged. Called also Drum, (c) The 
mouth of a funnel or of a trumpet or other 
wind instrument.— 3. pZ. A set of hollow me- 
tallic rattles attached to a toy for keeping 
an infant amused.— 4. pi. Maut. the phrase 
employed on shipboard, as ‘o’clock’ is on 
shore, to denote the divisions of daily time, 
from their being marked by bells, which are 
struck every time the half-hour sand-glass 
runs down. The day is divided into five full 
watches of four hours each, and two dog or 
half watches of two hours each. A full 
watch thus consists of eight bells, and the 
progress of each watch is noted by the 
number of strokes on the bell.— To hear the 
hell, to be the first or leader, in allusion to 
the bell-wether of a flock, or the leading 
horse of a team or drove, that wears bells 
on his collar,— iTo hear away (or gain, &c.) 
the hell, to win the prize at a race. In 
foimer times a bell was a usual prize at a 
horse-race. 

Here lia.s the man whose horse did gaine 

The bell in race at Salisbury plain. Camden. 

— To curse hy hell, book, and candle, a 
solemn mode of excommunication used in 
the Roman Catholic Church, in which the 
clergyman pronounces the formula of excom- 
munication, the bell is tolled as for the 
dead, the book from which the formula was 
read is closed, and a lighted candle is cast 
upon the ground, the effect being to exclude 
the excommunicated from the society of 
tl e faithful.— iFo gim one the bells and let 
one fiy, a phrase sometimes used with the 
same 'sense as not to throw good money 
after bad. It is derived from hawking. 
‘■When a hawk was worthless the bells were 
taken off, and the bird was suffered to escape. ’ 
Brewer.— To lose the bell, to be 'worsted in 
contest. ‘In single fight he lost the belV 
Fairfax.— Passing bell, a bell %vhich nsed 
to be rung when a person was on the point 
of death, in order, it is said, to scare away 
erii spirits which might be hovering around 
to pounce on the soul as it escaped from the 
body, or more probably in order that all 
’vrithin the sound of the bell might pray for 
the dying person.— To -Hng the bells back- 
wards, to ring a muffled peal. Brewer.— To 
ring the hallowed, bell, to ring a bell conse- 
crated by a priest, which was formerly done 
in the belief that to do so would disperse 
storms, drive away a pestilence or devils, 
and even extinguish fire,— To shake the bells, t 
to move, give notice, or alarm, in allusion 
to the bells on a falcon’s neck. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him best. 

The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 

Dares stir a wing, if Warwick ska.l!es his bells. Shak. 

Bell (l3el), v.i. To flower; to blossom: espe- 
cially used of plants the flower of which is 
more or less bell-shaped. ‘Hops in the 
beginning of August helV Mortimer. 

Bell (bel), v.t. 1. To put a bell on.— To bell 
the cat, to grapple or cope with an adversary 
of a greatly superior power : a phrase de- 
rived from a well-known fable, according 


to which the mice at one time resolved to 
put a bell on the cat to warn them of its 
approach; but when the operation fell to 
be executed none was found daring enough 
to fasten the bell.— 2. To swell or puff out 
into the shape of a bell. ‘ Devices for bellhig 
out dresses.’ 3{rs. Middell. 

Bell (bel), v.i. [A. Sax. bellan, Icel. helja, 
to bellow. See Bell, n.. Bellow. ] To roar; 
to bellow; specifically, to bellow like a deer 
in rutting-time. ‘As loud as helleth wind in 
hell.’ Chaucer. 

The wild buU bells from ferny brake. Sir W. Scott. 

The helling of scattered deer, as they go bouncing 
and raincing daintily across the openings here and 
there— the old ones hoarse and deep, the young shrill 
and plaintive. Hoiuitt, 

Bellacity (bel-las'i-ti), n. [L. helium, war.] 
Tendency to war; warlikeness. [Rare.] 

Belladonna (bel-la-don'na), n. [It., beau- 
tiful lady.] A plant, Atropa Belladonna, 
or deadly nightshade, nat. order Solanacefe. 
It is found in Europe, and is native in 
Britain. All parts of the plant are poison- 
ous; the incautious eating of the berries 
has often produced death. Its leaves are 
used medicinally. The inspissated juice is 
commonly known by the name of extract of 
belladonna. It is narcotic and poisonous, 
and has the property of causing the pupil 
of the eye to dilate. The fiuiit of the plant 
is a dark brownish-black shining berry.— 
Belladonna lily, a species of Amaryllis {A. 
Belladonna), so called on account of its 
beauty and delicate blushing flowers. 



fruit of Terminalia Belleriea, one of the 
fruits imported from India iimler the name 
of myrobiilans for the use of calico-printers, 
Belleroplion (bel-ler'o-fon), n. [israme of a 
hero of Greek mythology.] A large genus 
of fossil nautiloid shells, allied to the Heter- 
opoda, consisting of only one chamber, like 
the living* Argonauta and Carinaria. They 
occur in” the Silurian, Devonian, and car- 
boniferous .strata. 

Belles-lettres (bel-let-tr), n. pi. [I’r. 8ee 
BELLE and Lettee. ] Polite or elegant liter- 
ature : a word of somewhat vague significa- 
tion. Rhetoric, poetry, history, philology, 
criticism, with the languages in which the 
standard wxuks in these departments arc 
written, are generally understood to come 
under the head of belles-lettres. 

Bell-flower (belTiou-£u'), n. A coinm(.)n name 
for the species of Campanula, from the shape 
of the flower, which resembles a Itell. 
Bell-fOtlEder(beTfound-er), n.. A man whose 
occupation is to found or cast bells. 
Bell-foundery, Bell-foundry (belTound- 
er-i, beTfoima-ri), n. A place where bells 
are founded or cast, 

l^U-gable (beTga-bl), a. A term applied to 




Belladonna Lily [Amaryllis Belladonna) 

Ben-anfmalcnle (bel"an-i-mal'kul), n. One 
of the popular names of the species of the 
genus ‘v orticella (which see). 

BeHatriX (!>eVla-triks), n. [L. , from helium, 
war.] A ruddy, glittering star of the second 
magnitude, in the left shoulder of Orion, so 
named from its imagined influence in excit- 
ing war. 

Bell-bird (bel'b^rd), n. 1. The Arapunga 
alba, a South American passerine bird, so 
named from its sonorous bell-like notes. 
See Aeaeunga.— 2. The Myzantha melan- 
ophrys of Australia, a bird of the family 
Meliphagidm, whose notes also resemble 
the soimd of a bell. 

Bell-buoy (belboi), n. A large kind of can- 
buoy on which is placed a structure of 
wicker-work, containing a bell with several 
tongues, which sound by the heaving of the 
sea. 

Bell-cote (beTkot), n. A small open turret 
for a single bell. F. G. Lee. 

Bell-crank (belTcrangk), n. In much, a rec- 
tangular lever by which the direction of 
motion is changed through an angle of 90°, 
and by which its velocity- 
ratio and range may be al- 
tered at pleasure by making 
the arms of different lengths. 

It is much employed in ma- 
chinery, and is named from 
its being the form of crank 
employed in changing the 
direction of the bell-wires of 
house-bells, p is the fixed centre of motion 
about which tlie arms oscillate. 

Belle (bel), n. [Er., from L. bellus, It. hello, 
handsome, fine.] A young lady ; a lady of 
superior beauty and much admired. 

Where none admire, 'tis useless to e.xcel ; 

Where none are beaux, ’tis vain to be a belle. 

Lord LyttUton. 

Belle, t a. [Fr,] Fair. Chaucer. 

Belled (held), a. Hung with bells. In her. 
an epithet in blazoning for a hawk, to whose 
feet bells are affixed. ‘ A hawk rising, j essed 
and helled.' Todd. 

Bellerio (bel-ler'ik), n. The astringent 


Bell-gable, Little Casterton, Rutlandshire. 

the gable of a religious edifice having its 
apex surmounted by a small turret for the 
reception of one or more bells. Such turrets 
are of frequent occuiTence in the early Eng- 
lish style. 

Bell-glass (beTglas), n. In hort, a covering 
for plants shaped like a bell. It IkS formed 
of common bottle-glass when intended for 
sheltering cauliflowers, &c., in the open 
border; but of white or very pale -green 
glass when nsed for preserving moisture to 
cuttings, or to cover ornamental plants in a 
room. 

Bell-hanger (beRhang-^r), n. One who 
hangs and fixes bells. 

Bellibonet (bel'i-bon), n. [Fr. belle et bonne 
—belle, beautiful, et, and, and bonne, good.] 
A woman excelling both in beauty and good- 
ness. Spenser. 

Bellic,t Belliquet (belTik), a. [L. bellieus.] 
Pertaining to war ; warlike. ‘ Bellirjue Cajsar. ’ 
Feltham. 

Bellicalt (belTik-al), a. Same as Bcllic. 
Bellicose (belTi-kos), a. [L. belUcosiis, from 
helium, war.] Inclined to war; warlike; pug- 
nacious; 0 .%, bellicose sentiments, ‘Arnold 
was in a bellicose vein.’ Irving. 

Belliconst (lieTi-kus), a. Bellicose. ‘Belli- 
co'US' nations.’ Sir T. Smith. 

Bellied (belTid), p. or a. l. Having a belly: 
used generally in compo.sition ; as, liig-hel- 
lied; pot-bellied. — 2. In hot ventricose; 
swelling out in the middle. 
Belligeratet(beMij'er-at), y.i. {'L.helligero, 
belligeratum, to wage or carry on war. See 
Belligerent.] To make war. Coekeram. 
Belligerence (bel-lij'6r-ens), n. The state 
of being belligerent; act of carrying on war; 
warfare. [Rare.] 

Belligerent (bel-lij'er-ent), a. [L. bellwn, 
war, and gerens, gerentis, carrying on.] 
1. Waging war; carrying on war. ‘■Belliger- 
ent powers.' 2 . Tending to war; 

as, a belligerent tone of debate. ~3. Pertain- 
ing to war; as, belligerent rights, &c. 
Belligerent (bel-lij'6r-ent), n. A natkn, 
power, or state carrying on war ; one en- 
gaged in fighting. 

^ The position of neutrals in relation to beUigcrejtts 
i.S exactly ascertained. Times newspaper. 

Belligeroust (bel-lij’’6r-ns), a. Same as 
Belligerent. Bailey. 

Bellipotent (bel-lip'o-tent), a. [L. hellipo- 
tens —helium, war, and potens, powerful] 
Powerful or mighty in war. Blount [Rare,] 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abttne; Sc. iey. 
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Belliq.Tie.t See Bellic, 

Beilis (beViis), n. [L. helhis, Iteautiful, from 
its pretty appearance.] The daisy, a small 
genus of annual or perennial herbs, indi- 
genous to the temperate and cold regions of 
the northern hemisphere, nat. order Com- 
positse. One species, B. j^eremvis, is abun- 
dant in pastures and meadows all over 
Britain. See Daisy. 

Beliitudet (bel'li-tful), n. [L. hellitudo^ivom 
beautiful.] Beauty of person; loveli- 
ness; elegance; neatness. Cockeram. 
Bellmm (berii-um), n. [See BELLIS.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Compositfe, 
nearly related to the common daisy. 
Bell-jar (bebjilr), n. A kind of bell-shaped 
jar, used by chemists. 

Bell-less (belTes), a. Having no bell. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Bell-man (bel'man), n. A man who rings a 
bell, especially to give notice of anything in 
the streets ; formerly a night watchman, 
part of whose duty was to bless the sleepers 
whose door he jiassed. 

The hell-man's drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. Milton. 

BeH-metal (her met -al), ii. An alloy of 
80 parts of copper and 20 of tin, used for 
making bells. The Indian gong-metal is 
a similar alloy. For small bells the propor- 
tions vary ; thus an English bell-metal ana- 
lysed by Dr, Thomson was found to con- 
sist of 800 parts copper, 101 tin, 66 zinc, and 
43 lead. Small shrill bells generally contain 
zinc.-Bell-metal ore, a name by which the 
sulphuret of tin found in Cornwall is fre- 
quently known, owing to tlie aspect of 
bronze, or of bell-metal, which it possesses, 
in consequence of containing copper-pyrites. 
It is now rare. 

Bell-moutlied (bel'moufHd), a. Gradually 
expanded at the mouth in the form of a 
bell 

His bell-moutKd goblet makes me feel quite Danish 
Or Dutch with thirst. Byron. 

Bellon (bel'lon),n. {Ev.hellon.] That variety 
of colic produced by the action of lead on 
the system; painters' colic. 

Bellona (bel-lo'na), n. [From L. helium, 
war.] 1. In Rom. myth, the goddess of wai*. 

2. In astron. an asteroid discovered by K. T. 
B. Luther in 1854. 

Bellow (belTo), v.% [A. Sax. hylgean,hulgian, 
to bellow, allied to hellan, to bell, Icel.oelja, 
to bellow; perhaps an imitative word; comp. 
bawl, L, halo, to bleat; W. ballaio, to shout.] 

1. To make a hollow, loud noise, as a bull; 
to make a loud outcry ; to roar. 

Jupiter 

Became a bull, and bellow'd. Shak. 

2. To make any violent outcry; to vociferate; 
to clamour. [Contemptuous,] 

This gentleman is accustomed to roar and bellow 
so terribly loud that he frightens us. Taller, 

3. To roar, as the sea in a tempest, or as the 
wind when %’iolent; to make a loud, hollow, 
continued sound. ‘ Ever overhead bellow'd 
the tempest. ’ Tennyson. 

Bellow (belTo), n. A loud outcry; roar. 
Bellower (belTo-6r), n. One who bellows. 
Bellows (belToz), n. sing, and pi. [This word 
is really the same as belly. A, Sax. bmlg, helg, I 
hmlig, a bag, a belly, bellows, in the latter 
sense generally in the comp, hlmt-bcelg, 
lit. blast-bag; comp. D. hlaasbalg, Dan. 
Umbcelg, Sw. bldsbalg, G. hlasebalg, led. 
belgr, a skin or skin bag, bellows. See 
Belly.] An instrument or machine for 
producing a strong current of air, and prin- 
cipally used for blowing fire, either in pri- 
vate dwellings or in forges, furnaces, mines, 
&c. It is so formed as, by being dilated and 
contracted, to inhale air by a lateral orifice 
which is opened and closed with a valve, 
and to propel it through a tube upon the fire. 
The forms are various. Bellows of very 
great power are called blowing machines, 
and are wrought by machinery driven by 
steam. Hydirosiafic bellows. See under 
Hybeostatic. 

Bellows-camera (belT6z-kam-Sr-a), 7i. In 
photog. a form of expanding camera in which 
the front and after bodies are connected by 
an expansible portion, like the sides of a 
pjiir of bellows, B. E. Knight. 
Bellows-fisil (belTdz-fish), n. An acanthop- 
terygious fish of the family Fistnlaridte, 
genus Centriscus (G. Scolopax). Called also 
the Trumpet-fish or Sea-snipe. It is a very 
remarkable-looking fish, not uncommon in 
the Mediterranean, but rare in the British 
seas. It is 4 or 5 inches long, and has an 


oblong oval body and a tubular elongated 
snout, which is adapted for drawing from 
among sea-weed and mud the minute crus- 



BellowS'fisli (CentHsais Scolopax). 


tacea on which it feeds. In Italy the bel- 
lows-flsh is reckoned a delicacy. 
Bellows-ptimp (belToz-pump), n. A sort of 
atmospheric pump, in which the valve is in 
the lower leaf of a pair of bellows, while 
the upper leaf plays the part of the piston. 
E. E. Knight. 

Bellows-sound (belToz-sound), n. In med. 
an unnatural sound of the heai*t, resembling 
the puffing of a small bellows. 

Bell-pepper (beFpep-p6r), n. Guinea-pep- 
per, the fruit of Capsicum grossum; much 
used for pickling. 

Bell-polype (beDpol-ip), n. A species of 
polype of the genus Vorticella, somewhat 
resembling a bell. See Vorticella. 
Bell-pull (bel'pul), n. A bell-rope; that by 
whicli a bell is made to ring. 

Bell-ringer (bel'ring-er), n. 

One whose business is to ring 
or bring music from a church or 
other bell. 

Bell-roof (bel'rbf), n. A roof 
shaped like a bell, or having 
somewhat the shape of an ordi- 
nary bell. 

Bell-rope (bel'rdp), ?i. 1. A rope 
for ringing a bell. — 2. An appendage to 
the vesture of a Homan Catholic priest. 

Bell -shaped (beDshapt), a. Having the 
form of a bell; specifically, in hot. cam- 
panulate. 

BeU-telegraph (beTtel-e-graf), n. A tele- 
graphic apparatus in which two difierently- 
toned bells take the place of a vibrating 
needle in giving the signals. 

Ben-tower (heFtou-er), n. A belfry. 
Bell-trap (beFtrap),7i. A small stench-trap, 
usually fixed over the waste-pipe of a sink 
or other inlet to a drain. The foul air is 
prevented from rising by an inverted cup or 
bell, the lips of which dip into a chamber 
filled with water surrounding the top of the 
pipe. 

Bell-turret (bel'tur-et), n. In small Gothic 
churches and chapels, a kind of turret placed 
on the point of a gable at the west end, for 
the reception of one or more bells. See 
Bell-gable. 

Belluiuet (belTu-in), a. [L. lelluinus, from 
/belkia, beast.] Beastly; pertaining to or 
' like a beast; brutal. ‘ Animal and belluine 
life.’ Atterbury. 

Bell-wether (berweTH-6r), n. A wether or 
sheep which leads the flock, with a bell on 
his neck. 

As a bell-wether (will) form the flock’s connection 
By tinkling- sounds, when they go forth to victual ; 
Such is the sway of our great men o’er little. Byroji. 

Bell-wort (bel'wert), n. In hot. (a) a trivial 
name for a plant of the family Campann- 
lacete (wliich see), (h) A plant of the Ameri- 
can genus TJvularia, nat. order Melanthacese. 
Belly (beFU), U). [A. Sax. boelg, helg, hmlig, 

bag, belly; Icel helgr, ^y. halg, Bsin. hmlg, 
G. halg, all meaning an entire skin stripped 
off, a leathern bag, the belly; probably 
from the stem of bulge, A. Sax. belgan, to 
swell out. Similar forms are seen in the 
Celtic dialects; Gael, and Ir. holg, halg, the 
beUy, a bag, pouch, blister, bellows; (^ael. 
halgan, a water-bubble; W. holy, the belly, 
hoUaw, to belly, to gorge ; Armor, hoelcu, 
bowels. Bellows is another form of this 
word.] 1, That part of the human body 
which extends from the breast to the thighs, 
containing the bowels; the abdomen.— 2. The 
part of a beast corresponding to the human 
belly. / XJndemeath the of their steeds.’ 

SImk.—'S. Any hollow inclosed place. ‘Out 
of the belly of hell cried I.’ Jon. i. 2.-4. The 
part of anything which resembles the human 
belly in protuberance or cavity, as of a harp, 
bottle, tool, muscle, sail filled by the wind. 


a blast-furnace, &c.— 5. In technology it has 
various significations, as {a) In engr. the 
lower edge of a graver. (6) In locks, the 
lower edge of a tumbler against which the 
bit of the key plays, (c) In masonry, the 
batter of a wail, (a) In saddlery, a piece of 
leather sometimes attached to the caiitle or 
hind-pommel of a saddle to serve as a point 
of attachment for valise-straps, (c) In ship- 
carp. the inside or concave side of a piece 
of curved timber, the outside being termed 
the back, (/) In the language of ■wheel- 
wrights, the wooden covering of an iron axle. 
E. II. Knight. 

Belly (beTii), v. t. pret. & pp. bellied ; ppr.. 
belly mg. To fill; to swell out. 

Your breath, with full consent, bellied Ids sails. 

Shah. 

Belly (belli), v.i. To swell and become pro- 
tuberant like the belly. 

The bellying canvas strutted with tlie gale. Dryden, 

Belly-aclie (belTi-ak), n. Pain in the bowels; 
the colic. [Vulgar.] 

The belly-ache. 

Caused by an inundation of pease-porridge. 

Beau. FI. 

Belly-band (liel'li-band), n. 1. A band that 
goes round the belly of a horse and fastens 
the saddle ; a girth ; also a band fastened 
to the shafts of a vehicle, and passing 
through below the belly of the animal draw- 
ing it.— 2. Kaut. a band of canvas placed 
across a sail to strengthen it. 

Belly-bonnd (belTi-bound), a. Constipated; 
costive. [Vulgar.] 

Belly-brace (beTli-bras), n. A cross-brace- 
between the frames of a locomotive, stayed 
to the boiler. 

Belly-cheat t (belTi-chet), n. [BeUy, and 
slang cheat, a thing, from A. Sax. cent, a 
thing.] An apron or covering for the front, 
of the person. Beau, d FI. [Old Slang.] 
Belly-cheer t (bel'li-cher), n. Good cheer; 
meat and drink; food. ‘Bald-pate friars, 
whose summum bonum is in helly-eheer.'" 
Marloioe. 'BoteveB snd belly -cheer.’ Milton. 
Belly-cheer t (bel'li-cher), r.i. To indulge 
in belly-cheer; to feast; to revel. 

Let them assemble in consistory, . . . and not by 
themselves to belly-cheer or to promote designs to 
abuse and gull the simple laity. M'ilton. 

Belly-cheeringt (beTli-cher'ing), n. Fea, st- 
ing; revelry. ‘EiotousbanciuetingandSeZZy- 
cheering.’ Udull. 

Belly-Churl t (bel'li-cherl), n. A rustic 
glutton. Drayton. 

Belly-doublett (belTi-dub-let),n.. A doublet, 
which covered the belly. ‘ Your arms crossed 
on your thin belly -doublet. ’ Shak. 
Belly-fretting (bel'li-fret-ing), n. 1. The 
chafing of a horse’s belly with a fore-girth. 
2. A violent pain in a horse’s belly, caused 
by worms. 

Bellyful (bel'li-ful), n. As much as fills the 
belly or satisfies the appetite; hence, a great 
abundance; more than enough. 

Every jack-slave hath his bellyful of fighting, and- 
I must go up and down like a cock that nobody can 
match. Sfiak. 

Belly-god (bel'li-god), n. One who makes a 
god of his belly, that is, whose great iDUsi- 
ness or pleasure is to gratify his appetite; a 
glutton; an epicure. ‘Apicius, a famous. 
belly-god.* Hake will. 

BeUy-guy (bel'li-gi), n. Maut. a tackle ap- 
plied half-way up sheers or masts that re- 
quire support in the middle. 
Belly-pinched (belTi-pinsht), a. Pinched 
with hunger; starved. ‘The belly-pinched 
wolf.’ Shak. 

Belly-roll (bel'li-rol), n. A roller protulier- 
ant in the middle, to roll land between 
ridges or in hollows. 

Belly-slave (bel'li-slav), 7i. A slave to his 
appetite. 

Beastly belly-slaves, which, . . . not once, but con- 
tinually, day and night, give themselves wholly to 
bibbing and banqueting. 

Hojnily against Gluttony, <S>'c. 

Belly-stay (hel'li-sta), n. Kaut. a tackle 
applied from above half-mast down when 
the mast requires support, as the helly-guy 
is from below. See Belly-guy. 
Belly-tiiabert(belli-tim-ber),«. Food; that 
I which supports the belb^ 

Thorough deserts vast, 

And regions desoLite they pass’d. 

Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, -vvas not to be found. Hndibras. 

Belly-worm (bel'li-werm), n. A worm that 
breeds in the belly or stomach. Ray. 
Beloch (be-lok'), n.t. [Prefix he, and locki 
A. Sax. oelocan, belucmi] To lock or fasten, 
as with a lock. 

This is the hand which, with a vow’d contract, 
Was fasti!£’te.4:’i^ in thine. Shah, 
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Belomaacy (bcro-man-si), n. [Gr. belos, an 
arrow, and inanteia, divination,] A kind of 
divination practised by the ancient Scythi- 
ans, Babylonians, Arabians, and other na- 
tions. A number of arrows, being marked, 
.Vvere put into a bag or quiver, and drawn 
put at random; and the marks or words on 
the arrow drawn determined what was to 
happen. See Ezek. xxi. 21. 

Belone (berd-ne), n. [Gr. helone, a needle,] ' 

' The gar, garfish, sea-needle, or greenbone. 
See Gaepish. 

Belong (be-longO> [Brefix &e, and O.E. 

• lawj, to belong, from the adjective loii-g; 
comp. D. hdangen, to concern; G. helangen, 
to concern, to touch-prefix he, and D. and 
G. langen, to reach, to extend to. The pri- 
mary meaning is thus to extend to in length, 
to touch, hence to concern and to belong.] 

1. To be the property of; to be in the power 
or at the disposal of; to be the prerogative 
br attribute of; to appertain: in this, as in 
'all the other senses, followed by to, or in 
older English mito. 

Her hap was to light on a part of the field belong- 
ing unto Boaz. ' Ruth ii. 3. 

To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive- 
ness. Dan. ix. 9. 

,2. To be the concern or proper business of; 
to appertain; as, it belongs to John Doe to 
prove his title,— 3. To be appendant to; to 
be connected with; to have a special rela- 
tion to; as, a beam or rafter belongs to such 
a frame, or to such a place in the building. 

He went into a desert place belonging io Beth- 
saida. Luke Lx. 10. 

And David said unto him, To whom belongest thou? 

1 Sam. XXX. 13. 

He careth for things that belong to the Lord. 

I Cor, vii. 32. 

4 To be suitable for; to be clue to. 

Strong meat belongeth to them of full age. 

Heb. V. 14, 

Hearing . . . thy beauty sounded 

.Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs. Shak. 

|In the following passage we have the word 
used in this sense with the to understood. 

We should find more evils belong us than happen 
to us. B. ^O 7 tson:\ 

5. To have a settled residence; to be domi- 
ciliated ; specifically, to have a legal resi- 
dence, settlement, or inhabitancy, whether 
by birth or operation of law, so as to be 
entitled to maintenance by the parish or 
town. , , , 

Bastards also are settled in the parishes to which 1 
the mothers belottg. ■ ■ ■ Blackstone. 

6, To be a native of a place; to have original 
residence. 

There is no other country in the world to which 
the gipsies could belong. M. Raper. 

-Belonging (be-long^ing), n. That which be- 

■ longs to one: used generally, if not always, 
in the plural; as (a) qualities, endowments, 
faculties. 

Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. Shak. 

(&) Property; possessions; as, I carry all my 
belongings with me. Trollope, (c) Kelations; 
kinsmen. [Collocp and vulgar.] 

I have been trouble enough to my belongings in 
royday. Djekens. 

(d) Appendages. ‘The belongings to this 
Indiau-looking robe.’ Cornhill Mag. 
•Belooche, Beloochee (bei-u'che), n. 1 . A 

■ native or inhabitant of Beloochistan.— 2, A 
member of a particular race in Beloochistan, 

■Belopteron (bel-op't^r-on), n. [Gr. belos, a 

■ dart, and pteron, a wung.] The fossil inter- 
nal bone of an extinct cephalopod somewhat 
like a belemnlte, but blunter and having a 
winglike projection on each side. 

Belord (be-lordO, f.t. [Prefix be, and lord.} 

1. To address by the title ‘my lord.’— 2. To 
domineer over. [Eare.] 

Belovet (be-luv'), ri.t. [Prefix be, and love.} 

' To love. 

If beauty were a string of silke, I would wear it 
about my neck for a certain testimony that I belove 
it much. IVodrosphe. 

Beloved (l^e-luv'ed), p. and a. [Prefix be, and 
loved, from love. Belove, as a verb, is not 
now' used.] Loved; greatly loved; dear to 
the heart. ‘This is ray beloved son.’ Mat. 
iii, 17. 

Below (be-loO, prep. [Prefix be, and low.} 

■ 1. Under, in place; beneath; not so high as; 

as, helow the laiee. ‘The dust below thy 
feet.’ Shak. crisp heaven.’ Shak. 

2. Later in time than. [Bare,] 

The more eminent scholars which England pro- 
duced before and even below the twelfth century, 
were educated in. our religious houses. T. Warton. 


3. Inferior in r«ank, excellence, or dignity. 
‘One degree below kings.' Addison.— L Un- 
worthy of; unbefitting. 

They beheld, with a just loathing and disdain, . . . 
how below all history the persons and their actions 
were. Milton. 

Below (be-160, 1- 111 a lower place, with 

respect to any object; beneath. 

Hear the rattling thunder far below. Wordsworth. 

2. On the earth, as opposed to the heavens. 

‘ The fairest cMd of Jove beloiv.' Prior.— 

' 3. In hell, or the regions of the dead. ‘ The 
realms below.' I)ryden.—L In the lower 
part of a house or ship; downstairs; as, a 
person waits below to see you.— 5. In the 
low'er part of a written or printed paper; at 
the foot of a page; in a subsequent part of 
a book. —6. In a court of inferior jurisdic- 
tion; as, at the trial below. 
BelOWttCbe-lout'), u.f. [See Lour, ivi.] To 
apply the term ‘ lout ’ to; to treat with con- 
temptuous language. Camden. 

Belsiret (beUsir), n. [O.Fr. bel, fine, and 
sire, sire. Covcip. beldam.} A grandfather; 
hence, an ancestor. Drayton. 

Belswaggert (beTswag-ger), n. [Perhaps for 
helly-simr/ger, a form given by Ash, from 
belly, and swag, to sway.] 1. A lewd man; 
a whoremaster.~2. A bully. 

Belt (belt), n. [A. Sax. belt, Dan. bcelte, Icel. 
belli, a belt, a gii'dle, from L. halteus, a 
belt. Comp. Ir. and Gael, bait, a border, a 
welt.] 1. A girdle; a band, usually of lea- 
ther, in which a swoixl or other weapon is 
hung. ‘The shining belt with gold inlaid.’ 
Dryden.—2. Anything resembling a belt in 
being long and narrow, and often in passing 
round something; a strip; a stripe; a band. 
You see green trees rising above the belt of sand. 

W.H. Russell. 

Pinks were gleaming in every direction through the 
clumps and belts of the plantation. Lawrence, 

Specifically— (a) In astro^i. one of certain 
girdles or rings which surround the planet 
Jupiter. (&) In her. a badge or mark of the 
knightly order given to a person when he 
was raised to knighthood, (c) In macli. a 
band, usually of leather, passing round two 
wheels, and communicating motion from | 
one to the other, (d) In masonry, a range : 
or course of stones or bricks projecting 
from the rest, which may either be plain 
or fluted, (e) In surg. a bandage or band 
used by surgeons for various purposes,— 
3, That which restrains or confines like a 
girdle. ‘ The belt of rule.’ Shah— 4. A dis- 
ease among sheep. 

Belt (belt), u.t. To encircle; to surround. 

‘ Belted with young childi-en.’ De Quincey. 
Beltane (beTtan), n. [Gael, bealltainn, beat- 
tuimi, Ir. bealltaine, beltene, the 1st of May or 
beginning of summer. The elements of the 
word are doubtful. Grimm identifies with 

the bel or hjel in the Slavonic Belbog, Bjel- 
hog Git. white god).] The name of a sort of 
festival formerly observed in Ireland and 
Scotland, and still kept up in a fashion in 
some remote parts. It is celebrated in 
Scotland, on the first day of May (O.S.), 
sometimes by kindling fires on the hills 
and eminences, and in early times it was 
compulsory on all to have their domestic 
fires extinguished before the Beltane fires 
were lighted, it being customary to re- 
kindle the former from the embers of the 
latter. This custom no doubt derives its 
origin from the worship of the sun or fire in 
general which was formerly practised among 
the Celts as well as among various other 
heathen nations. The Beltane of the Irish 
is celebrated on the 21st of June. Written 
Bel-teinandBeltin. 

Belt-cutter (belt'kut-6r), n. A tool or ma- 
chine for slitting tanned hides into strips 
for belting. 

Belted (belt'ed), ct. 1. Wearing a belt. ‘With 
puff’d cheek the belted hunter blew.’ Ten- 
nyson.— 2. Marked or adorned with a band 
or circle; as, a belted stalk.— 3. Worn in the 
belt. ‘Three men with belted brands.’ Sir 
W. Scott.— Belted plaid, the species of plaid 
worn by the Highlanders of Scotland in full 
military dress, so called from being kept 
tight to the body by a belt. ‘Wi’ belted 
plaids and glittering blades.' Alex. Laing. 
Beltein, Beltin (beUtan, bel'tin), n. See 
Beltane. 

Belting (beltfing), n. Belts taken generally; 
the material of which belts are made. 
Belt-lacing (beltTas-ing), n. Leather thongs 
, for lacing together the ends of a machine 
, belt to make it continuous, 
i Belt-pipe (belt'pip), n. In a steam-engine, 

[ a steam-pipe surrounding the cylinder. 


Fate, far. fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 




Belt-puncH (belt’punsh), n. A punch ft-r 
making hole.s in a belt or strap, 

Beltsaw (belt’suX Same as Bandsaio. 
Belt-siiifter (belt‘shift-er), n. A contriv- 
ance for shifting a machine belt from one 
pulley to another, to stop or set in motion 
certain parts ot the machine, or to change 
the motion, if. iJ. Knight 
Belt-Speeder (belt'sped-^r), n. A contriv- 
ance in a machine for transmitting by means 
of a belt varying rates of motion: much 
used in spinning-machines to vary the rate 
of rotation of the spool as the cop increa.ses 
in size. 

Beluga (be-lu'ga), n. [Eu.s. hielmja, from 
hiebji, white.] 1, A genus of Cetacea, of the 
family Delphinidm or dolphins. The only 
species found in northern seas is the /}. 
arctica, leiicas, or albicans, which from its 
colour is commonly called white whale or 
white-fish. It is from 12 to IS, feet in length. 
The tail is divided into two lobes, lying hori- 
zontally, and there is no dorsal fin. In swim- 
ming the animal bemls its tail under its 
body like a lobster, and thrusts itself along 
with the rapidity of an arrow. It is fourid 
in the arctic seas and rivers, and i.s caught 
for its oil and its skin.— 2. A name applied' by 
the Eussians to the white sturgeon 
ser huso). 

Belus, Bel (be'Ius, bel), n. [See Baal.] The 
chief deity of the Babylonians and Assyrians; 
Baal, 

Belute (be-lutO, v.t [Prefix be, and lute, 
from L. lutum, mud.] To cover or bespatter 
with mud. ‘ ]S[ ever was a Dr. Slop so helu ted. ’ 
Sterne. [Eare.] 

Belvedere (beFve-der), oi. [It., lit. a beau- 
tiful view— hello, bel, beautiful, and vedere, 
to see.] In Italian arch, the uppermost 
story of a building, open to the air, at least 
on one side, and frequently on ail, for the 



A A, Belvedere of the Vatican, Rome. 


purpose of obtaining a view of the country, 
and for enjoying the cool evening breeze. 
The belvedere is sometimes a sort of lantern 
or kiosk erected on the roof.— 2. In France, 
a summer-house on an eminence in a park 
or garden. [The word is improperly written 
Belvidere.} 

Belvidere (beFvi-der), n. [L. bellus, fine, 
and video, to see.] A plant, Iioc/aa; sco- 
paria (broom-cypress). It is of a beautiful 
pyramidal form, and much esteemed in 
China as a salad and for other uses. 

Belvisiacese (bel-visT-a"se-e), n.pl. An order 
of plants closely allied to the Myrtaceae, of 
which it is sometimes regarded as a tribe. 
It includes only the two genera iSTapoleona 
(also called Belvisia) and Asteranthos. 

Belyet (i'>e-lf), 'v.t To belie. 

Belyve (be-liv'), ada. Presently; at once; 
by-and-by. [Old English and Scotch.] Writ- 
ten also Belive. 

Belyve the elder bairns come drapping in. Btirns. 

Belzebuh (bel'zc-bub), n. See Beelze- 
bub. 

Bema (be’ma), n. [Gr.] 1. In Greek antiq. 
a stage or kind of pulpit on which speakers 
stood when addressing an assembly,— 2. In 
the Greek church, and the early Christian 
church generally, part of a church raised 
above the rest, shut oft’ by railings or screens, 
and reserved for the higher clergy. 

Eemadt O^e-mad'), v.t. [Prefix be, and mad.} 
To make mad. Fuller. 

Bemangle (be-mang'gl), v.t pret. & pp. be- 
mangled; ppi’. bema7igling. [Prefix be, and 
mangle. ] To mangle ; to tear asunder. 
Beaumont [Eare.] 

Bemartyr (be-maritSr), v.t. To put to death 
as a martyr. Fuller. 

Bemask (be-maslP), v.t [Prefix he, and 
7nash] To mask; to conceal. Shelton. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab^me; f, Sc. fey. 
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Bematter (be-mat'ter), v.f. [Prefix he, and 
matter.'] To smear or cover with matter. 
SmfL 

Bemaul (be>mjiF), v.t [Prefix be, and maul] 
To maul or beat severely. Sterne. 

Bemaze (be-maz'), v.t. [Prefix be, and m,aze.] 
To bewilder. See IVLiZE. 

With intellects bemazed in endless doubt. 

Cowper. 

Bembecidse (bem>bes'i-de), n. ^l A family 
of solitary, aculeate or sting-bearing hy- 
rnenopterous insects, resembling wasps or 
bees, and so, along with the Sphegidoj and 
other kindred families, known as sand- 
tmsjys. The female excavates cells in the 
sand, in wdiich she deposits, together "with 
her eggs, various larvaj or perfect insects 
stung into insensibility, as support for her 
progeny when hatched. They are very 
active, fond of the nectar of flowers, inha- 
bitants of warm countries, and delight in 
sunshine. Some species emit an odour like 
that of roses. Bembex is the typical genus. 
Bembex (bem'beks), n. [Gr. bembix, a kind 
of buzzing insect. ] A genus of hymenop- 
terous insects peculiar to hot climates, and 
resembling w’asps both in size and colour. 
They form the typical group of the family 
Bembecidee of Leach. 

Bembridge Beds (bem'brij bedz), n. pi 
[From Bemhridge, a watering-place in the 
Isle of Wight.] A fossihferous division of 
the upper eocene strata, principally devel- 
oped in the Isle of Wight, consisting of marls 
and clays, resting on a compact, pale yellow 
or cream-coloured limestone, called Bem- 
bridge limestone. They abound in the shells 
of LymnJea and Planorbis and remains of 
two species of Chara, water-plants; but their 
most distinctive feature is the mammalian 
remains of the Palajotherium and Anoplo- 
therium. One layer is composed almost 
purely of the remains of a minute globular 
Paludina. 

Berne, t n. [A. Sax. byme^bime.] A trumpet. 
‘Of brass they broughten hemes.' Chaucer. 
Bemetet (be-met'), v. t. [Prefix be, and mete. ] 
To measure. Shale. 

Bemingle (be-ming'gl), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
mingle. ] To mingle ; to mix. i)£ir. for Mags. 
[Bare.] 

Bemire (be-mir'), v.t. pret. & pp. bemired; 
ppr. hemiring. [Prefix he, and mire.] To 
drag or encumber in the mire; to soil by 
passing through mud or dirty places. ‘Be- 
mired and benighted in the bog.' Burke. 
Bemirement (be-mir'ment), n. The state 
of being defiled with mud. [Bare.] 

Bemist (be-mist'), v.t. [Prefix be, md mist] 
To cover or involve in mist. 

How can that judge walk right that is bemzsied in 
his way. Fdtham. 

Bemoan 03e-m on'), v. t. [Prefix be, and moan; 
A. Sax. bimeenan.] 1. To lament; to bewail; 
to express sojtow for; as, to bemoan the loss 
of a son.— -2, f To pity; to feel or express 
sympathy with or pity for. 

Bastards, ... if proving eminent, are much 
bemoaned, because merely passive in the blemish of 
their birth. Fuller'. 

Bemoanable (be-mon'a-bl), a. Capable or 
worthy of being lamented. Shenoood. 
Bemoaner (be-mon'er), n. One who bemoans. 
Bemock: (be-mok'), v. t. [Prefix be, and mock. ] 
To treat with mockery; to mock. ‘Betmck 
the modest moon,’ Shak. 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main 
Like April hoar-frost spread. Coleridge. 

Bemockied-at (be-mokt'at), p. Treated with 
mockery. Used only by Shakspere, 
BemoUt (be-moil'), v.t. [Prefix be, and moil, 
from Fr. mouiller, to wet.] To bedraggle; 
to bemire ; to soil or encumber with mire 
and dirt. 

Thou shouldst have heard . . . how she was 
bemoiled. Shak. 

Bemoisten (be-mois'n), v.t. [Prefix and 
mofsteu.] To moisten; to wet. 

Bemolt (be'mol), n. In music, B flat, a semi- 
tone below B natural. 

Bemonstert (be-mon'stSr), v.t [Prefix be, 
and monster.] To make monstrous. 

Thou changed and self-cover'd thing, for shame, 
Bemonster not thy feature. Shak. 

Bemoralize (be-mo'ral-iz), v.t. [Prefix be, 
and moralize.] To apply to a moral pur- 
pose. Eclec. Rev. [Bare,] 

Bemoum (be-morn'), v.t [Prefix be, and 
mourn.] To weep or mourn over. ‘ Women 
that. . . bemourned'h.im.' Wiekliffe. [Bare.] 
Bemuddle (be-mud'l), v.t pret. pp. be- 
muddled; ppr. bemuddling. [Prefix be, and 
muddle.] To confuse; to stupefy. 
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Bemuffle (be-muf'l), v.t [Prefix be, and 
mufie.] To wrap up as with a mufller. 
Bemused with the externals of religion. Stente. 

Bemused (be-miizd'), p. and a. [Prefix 
be, and muse.] Originally, overcome with 
musing ; sunk in reverie ; hence, muddled ; 
stupefied ; made crazy ; muzzy. ‘ A parson 
much bemused in beer.' Pape. 

We almost despair of convincing a cabinet be- 
m7(sed with the notion that danger can only come 
from France. Sj>eclatornewspajlter. 

Ben (ben). A Gaelic word generally prefixed 
to the names of many of the most elevated 
summits of the mountain ranges which tra- 
verse Scotland to the north of the Firths of 
Clyde and of Forth; as, Ben Nevis, Ben Mac- 
Dhui, Ben Lawers, Ben Cruachan, &c. It is 
sometimes used alone for a mountain. 

Sweet was the red-blooming heather 
And the river that flowed from the Ben. 

yacobite song. 

Ben (ben), n. [Arab, ban, name given to 
this tree. ] Moringa pterygosperma, the 
horse-radish ti*ee of India, the seed of which 
is the ben-nut (which see). 

Ben (ben), n. [For be-in. Comp. hut=be- 
out] The inner apai-tment of a house. 
[Scotch.] 

Ben (hen), adv. [Sc.] Towards the inner 
apartment of a house. 

Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben. Burns. 
— To bring far ben, to treat with great 
respect and hospitality. — To be far ben 
with one, to be on terms of intimacy or 
familiarity with him; to be in great honour 
with him. 

Ben,t Bene,t n. [A, Sax. a prayer, 
coi-respoudiiig to Icel. bam, while Icel. 
bdn (a different form of the same word) 
gives E. boon.] A prayer; a petition. 

Bench (bensh), n. [A. Sax. be7ic, a bench ; 
Dan. boenk, Icel. bekki', a bench— a parallel 
fomi with bank. See Bank.] 1. A long 
seat, usually of board or plank, differing 
from a stool in its greater length.— 2. A 
strong table on which carpenters or other 
mechanics prepare their work. [In this 
sense be^ich forms an element in a number 
of compound words denoting tools used on 
a bench, such as bench-d^'ill, bench-hammer, 
bench‘pla7ie.]—Z. In engin. a ledge left on the 
edge of a cutting in earthwork to strengthen 
it.— 4. The seat where judges sit in court; 
the seat of justice. ‘ To pluck down justice 
from your awful be^ich.’ Shak. Hence— 
5. The persons who sit as Judges; the 
court ; as, the case is to go before the full 
henah.—Be7ich of bishops, ov episcopal be7ich, 
a collective designation of the bishops who 
have seats in the House of Lords. —jPree 
he7ich, in England, the estate in copyhold 
lands which the wife, being espoused a 
virgin, has for her dower after the decease 
of her husband. This is various in different 
manors, according to their respective cus- 
toms. —Ki7ig’s or Q7iee7i’s Bench, in England, 
formerly a court in which originally the 
sovereign sat in person, and which accom- 
panied his household. The court consisted 
of the lord chief-justice and three other jus- 
tices, who had jurisdiction over all matters 
of a criminal or public nature. It had a 
crown side and a plea side— the former 
determining criminal, the latter civil causes. 
The jurisdiction of this court is now trans- 
ferred to a corresponding division of the 
High Court of Justice. 

Bench (bensh), -y-f. 1. To furnish with benches. 

‘ 'Twas with turf. ’ I)ryden.—% t To 

seat on a bench; to place on a seat of honour. 

His cup-bearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have and reared to worship. 

Bench (bensh), v. i. To sit on a seat of j ustice. 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 

Bench by his side. Shak. 

Bench-clamp (bensh'klamp), n. A clamp 
attached to a work-bench for holding firm 
tiie article that the mechanic is working on. 
Bencher (bensh'6r), 7\. l. One of the senior 
members of an inn of court, who have the 
government of the society. Benchers have 
been readers, and, being admitted to plead 
within the bar, are called inner barristers. 

2. The alderman of a corporation. [Bare.] 
This corporation (New Windsor) consists of a 

mayor, two bailiffs, and twenty-eight other persons, 
... thirteen of which are called fellows and ten of 
them aldermen or chief benchers. Ashmole. 

3. t A judge. 

You are well understood to be a perfecter giber for 
the table than a necessary bencher in the Capitol. 

Shak: 

4. t A tavern frequenter, from the long 


benches with which they were furnished ; 
an idler. 

Benchership (bensh'6r-ship), n. Office or 
condition of a bencher. Lamb. 

Bench-hooh (bensh'hok), n. In carp, a pin 
fixed to the bench to prevent the stuff in 
working from sliding out of its place. 

Bench-mark (bensh'mhrk), n. In s%i7'v. a 
mark showing the starting-point of a long 
line of levels, or one of a number of similar 
marks made at suitable distances as the 
levelling advances. 

Bench-master (bensh'-mas-ter), n. A gov- 
ernor of an inn of court; an alderman. 

Bench-reel (bensh'rel), n. A spinning-wheel 
on the pirn or bobbin of which a sailmaker 
winds the yam. E. E. Knight 

Bench-strip (bensh'strip), 71 . A strip of 
wood or metal on a work-bench for fixing 
at a certain distance from the edge so as to 
assist in steadying the work. E. E. Knight. 

Bench-table (bensh'ta-bl), 71 . A low stone 
seat round the interior of the -walls of many 
churches. 

Bench-warrant (bensh'wo-rant), 71 . In law, 
a warrant issued by the presiding judicial 
officer at assizes or sessions for the appre- 
hension of an offender: so called in opposi- 
tion to a justice’s warrant issued by an ordin- 
ary justice of the peace or police magistrate. 
MozleyandWhiteley. 

Bend (bend), v.t pret. & pp. he7ided or bent; 
ppr. bending. [A. Sax. he7idan, to bend, 
a modification of bvndan, to tie, the literal 
meaning being to bend, and keep bent by 
the string; Icel. to bend ; comp. Fr. 

phrase bander U7i arc, to bend a bow, from 
bande, a string or cord (E. ba7id).] 1. To 
curve or make crooked by straining, or to 
deflect from a normal condition of straight- 
ness; a.s, to bend a stick; to be72d the arm. 
‘They be7id their bows.' I)ryde7i. 

In fluty bend thy knee to me. Shak. 

2. To direct to a certain point: chiefly used 
in such phrases as to bend one’s course, 
way, steps, and the like, and in the phrase 
to he7id the eyes. ‘ To bend his mind to any 
public business.’ (Sw* IF. Teinpie. 

Towards Coventry bend we our course. Shak. 

Bending her eyes from time to time upon her 
parent. Sir W. Scott. 

Fig. (a) of the mind : to apply closely. 
(b) Of the disposition : to incline ; to deter- 
mine; as, to be he7it on mischief. —3. To 
subdue; to cause to yield; to make sub- 
missive ; as, to he7id a man to our will. 
‘Except she be7id her humour.’ Shak.— 
4. F'aut. to fasten by means of a bend or 
knot, as one rope to another or to an 
anchor. — To b&nd a sail (7iaut.), to extend 
and make it fast to its proper yard or stay. 
— To bend the brow or brows, to knit the 
brow; to scowl; to frown. 

Bend (bend), v.i. 1. To be or become curved 
or crooked. 

Then \vas I as a tree 

Whose boughs did bc?id with fruit. Shak. 

2. To incline; to lean or turn; to be directed; 
as, a road be7ids to the west. ‘ To whom our 
vows and wishes bend.' 3IUto7i. 

Thither we be?id again. Shak. 

Descend where alleys be7td 
Into the sparry hollows of the world. JCeats. 

Z. To jut over; to overhang. 

There is a cliff' whose high and bendmg head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep, Shak. 

4. To bow or be submissive, ‘ Host humbly 
therefore bending to your state.’ Shak. 

Bend (bend), 71 . 1. A curve; a crook; a turn 
in a road or river ; flexure ; incurvation. — 
2. Naut. (a) that part of a rope wdxich is 
fastened to another or to an anchor, (b) A 
knot by which a rope is united to another 
rope or to something else. The different 
sorts are distinguished as cable bends, car- 
rick be7ids, &c. (c) One of the thickest and 
strongest planks in a ship’s sides: more 
generally called Wales, They are reckoned 
from the water first, seco7id, or third bc7id. 

They have the beams, 
knees, and foot -hooks 
bolted to them, and are 
the chief strength of the 
ship’s sides, (d) One of Me 
small ropes used to con- 
fine the clittdi, of a cable. 

S. A name in the leather 
trade for a butt or round- 
ed crop cut ill two.— 4. In 
mming, indurated clay or 
any indurated argillace* 
ous substance. —5. In Aer. one of the nine hon- 
ourable ordinaries, containing a third part of 
the field when charged and a iif th when plain; 
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BENEFICIDM 



It is made by tAvo lines draAvn across from 
the dexter chief to the sinister base point. 

It sometimes is indented, ingrailed, &c. 
The bend sinister is every way of a similar 
size to the bend, dilfering only by crossing 
in the opposite direction diagonally from 
the sinister chief to the dexter base. It 
indicates illegitimacy.— 6, t Inclination; dis- 
position; bent, 

Farewell, poor swain; thou art not for my Send, 

1 must have quicker souls. y. Fletcher. 

—Grecian bend, a mode of walking, Avitli a 
slight stoop fox’wards, at one time affected 
by some ladies. 

Bendt (bend), Ji. [A. Sax. bend, a band.] 

1. A band. 

And on her legs she painted buskins wore, 

Basted with bends of gold on every side. Spenser. 

2. A ribbon or bandage for the head used in 
ancient times by ladies in imitation of the 
circle of gold among the Normans. 

Bendable (bend'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
bent or inenrvated. Sherwood. 

Bender (bend'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which bends.— 2. In slang, a sixpence, from 
its liability to bend.— 3. A spree; a frolic. 
[Vulgar Americaii.]-~4. A leg, [An Ame- 
rican euphuism.] 

Young ladies are not allowed 7 

to cross their benders in .school, ' I ll 
Longfellow. , ■ ^1 

Bend-leatber (beneV- 
iei’H-er), n. The strong- 
est kind of sole-leather 
for • shoes. ■ [Provincial 
English and Scotch.] 

B^dlet (^®bd let), n. Bend between two 
[Bnn. of bend, a band. bendiets. 

Er. bandelette.} In ker. 
a little bend, which occupies a sixth part of 
a shield; a,s, a bend between two bendiets. 
Bend-ways (bend'waz), adi;. In /ler. occu- 
pying the position on a 

shield which a bend oc- v — — —y 

cupies. 1 V 

Bendy 0) end'i), a. In her. ^ 
applied to a field divided 
into four, six, or more 
parts,, diagonally, and 
varying in’ metal and 
colour, ( _ 

Bene (ben'e), n. [See ^ 

BeNNE, ] The popular a sword bend-ways, 
name of ilne Sesaimmi 
orientaU, called also TUseed, and in the 
West Indies FctnDfZoe. SeeBENNE. 
Beneaped (be-nepP), a. [Prefix he, and 
'neap.] J^aut. same as Neaped. 

Beneath (be-neth'), [A. Sax. beneath, 

beneothan, prefix & 0 ,and neothan, 

below, under. See Ne'IHEE.] Hinder; lower 
in place, with something directly over or 
on; as, to place a cushion beneath one: 
often with the sense of pressure or oppres- 
sion; as, to sink beneath a burden, in a 
literal sense. — 2. Mg. under, as from the 
effect of pressure. 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak. ! 

3. Lower in rank, dignity, or excellence; as, | 
brutes are beneath man; man is beneath \ 
angels, in the scale of beings.— 4. Unworthy i 
of; unbecoming; not equal to; below the 
level of; as, beneath contempt. 

He will do nothing that is beneath his high station. 

Atterburv. 

Beneath (be-nethO, adv. l. In a loAver place; 
as, the earth from beneath will be barren, — 
2. Below, as opposed to heaven or to any 
superior region ; as, in heaven above, or in 
earth beneath. 

Benedicite (ben-e-disfi-te), n. [L., lit. bless 
y’e.] A canticle or hymn used in the Angli- 
can Church at morning prayer after the first 
lesson. It is called the hymn of the Three 
Children in the fiery furnace, and is as old 
as the time of St. Chrysostom. 

Benedick, Benedict (ben'e-dik, ben^e-dikt), 
n. 1. A sportive name for a married man, 
especially one who has been long a bachelor, 
or who w'as in the habit of ridiculing mar- 
riage; from one of the characters (Benedick) 
in Shakspere’s play of Much Ado about 
Nothing, 

Having abandoned all his old misogyny, and his 
profe-ssions of single independence, ccelebs has be- 
come a benedick. G, P. P. yames. 

2. A sportive name for a bachelor. 

He is no longer a benedick, but a quiet married man. 

Ci-ockford's. or Life in the West. 

Benedict t (ben'e-dikt), a. [L. benedictiis, 
pp, of henedico, to speak Avell of any one, to 
bless— &<3ne, well, and dico, to say.] Having 
inild and salubrious qualities. ‘ Medicines 
that are benedict.' Bacon. 

Pate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, her; pm 


Benedictine (ben-e-dik'tin), a. Pertaining 
to the monks of St. Benedict or St. Beimet. 
Benedictine (ben-e-dik^tin), oi. A member 


Benedictine or Blackfriar. 

of the most famous and widely spread of 
all the orders of monks, founded at Monte 
Casino, about half-way between Eome and 
Naples, about the year 630, by St. Benedict, 
whose rules the members profess to folloAv, 
Called also Blackfrims, from the colour of 
their habit. The order was probably intro- 
duced into England about 600 by St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury, and all the cathedral 
priories of England, save Carlisle, belonged ; 
to it. Theii’ dress consists of a loose black I 
gown with large wide sleeves, and a cowl i 
on the head, ending in a point. 

Benediction (ben-e-dik'shon), n. [L. bene- 
dictio—bem, vieM, and. dictio, speaking.] 

1. The act of invoking a blessing; blessing, 
prayer, or kind wishes uttered in favour of 
any person or thing ; a solemn or affection- 
ate invocation of happiness or welfare, often 
out of gratitude ; as, to pronounce a bene- 
diction; to shower benedictions on one’s 
head. 

Hold your hands in benediction o’er me. Shak. 

God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 

Than men \n benediction. E. B. Browning. 

2. More specifically: (a) an invocation of 
the divine favour upon a person or thing; 
a blessing as a rite, or uttered by a person 
holding an ecclesiastical position; the bless- 
ing of a priest or minister at the close of 
divine service (see Blessing). (6) The form 
of instituting an abbot, answering to the 
consecration of a bishop, (c) The blessing 
bestowed by the priest at the close of the 
oflSce of matrimony, (d) A ceremony by 
which a thing is consecrated, hallowed, or 
rendered sacred.— 3. The favour or advan- 
tage conferred by blessing. 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; 
adversity is the blessing of the New; which carrieth 
the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of 
God’s favour. Bacon. 

Benedictional, Benedictionary (ben-e- 
dik'shon-al, ben-e-dik'shon-a-ri), n. A col- 
lection of benedictions. 

Benedictive (ben-e-dikt'iv), a. Tending to 
bless; giving a blessing. ‘His paternal 
I prayers, and benedictive comprecations.’ 
i Bp. Gauden. 

Benedictory (ben-e-dik'to-ri), a. Blessing ; 
expressing a benediction, or wishes for good. 

‘ A benedictory prayer. ’ Thackeray. 
Benedictns (ben-e-dik'tus), n. [L., blessed.] 
The song of Zacharias, Luke i. 68, &c. , used in 
the service of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and, with English words, in the morning 
prayer of the English Church. 

Benefaction (ben-e-fak'shon), n. [L. bene- 
f actio, from henefaeio, to do good to one. 
See Benefice.] l. The act of conferring a 
benefit.— 2. A benefit conferred, especially 
a charitable donation. 

A man of true generosity will study in what man- 
ner to render his benefaction most advantageous. 


A man of true generosity will study in what man- 
ner to render his boiefaction most advantageous. 

_ Melmoth. \ 

Benefactor (ben-e-fak't6r), ?i. One who con- I 
fers a benefit, ‘ Great benefactors of man- 
kind.’ Milton. 1 

Benefactress (ben-e-fak'tres), n. A female 
who confers a benefit. 

Benefice (ben‘e-fis), n. [Er. benefice, a bene- 
fice, from a kindness, inMed.L. 

an estate granted for Mg— bene, well, and 
Sacio, to do,] 1. In feudal law, a fee or an 

pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; 


estate in lands granted at finst for life only, 
and held ew niero hmicficio Um tiie nna-e good 
pleasure) of the <ionor. The estate after- 
ward becoming hereditary took the appella- 
tion of feud, and benefici boeame a]»propri- 
ated to chiii’ch livings’— 2. An ecclesiastical 
living; a church endowed witli a revenue 
for the maintenance of divine service, or the 
revenue itself. 

Ful thredbare was his overcst courtopy, 

For he hadde geten him yet no benejicc. Chancer. 
Beneficed, (ben'e-fist), a. Possessed of a 
benefice or church ]»refenneiit, ‘ All man- 
ner persons of holy church . . . beneficed 
in tlie realm of France.’ Hall. 
Beneflceless (ben'e-fis-les), a. Having no 
benefice. ^Beneflceless precisians/ Sheidtrn. 
BenefiCefiCe (be-nef i-sens), n . [ L, heneficea- 
tia, from the participle of henefaciu. See 
Benefice.] The practice (ff doing good; 
active goodness, kindness, or charity.— -ile- 
neflmnee. Benevolence, J! n n iflee n er. He- 

mvolence, lit, well-wiilingiiess, e.xi>rossive 
of the will or desire to do good; beneflccnce, 
lit. well-doing, is the outcome and’ visible 
expression of benevolence. Benevolence iimy 
exist without beneficence, but hcneflceiice 
always presupposes henewlencc. Munifi- 
cence is beneficence on a large scale, not re- 
stricting itself to bare necessary things, Imt 
giving lavishly ; munificence may proceed 
from an ostentatious and self-seeking as 
well as from a benevolent spirit. 
Beneficent (be-nef i-sent), a. Doing good ; 
performing acts of kindness and charity. 
‘The beneficent truths of Christianity.’ /bva- 
corf. — Syn. Bountiful, bounteous, liberal, 
munificent, generous, charitable. 
Beneficently ( be-nef i-sent-li), adv. In a 
beneficent manner. 

Beneficial (ben-e-fi'shal), a. [L.L. benefid- 
alis, from beneflciwm, a benefit. See Bene- 
fice.] 1. Contributing to a valuable end; 
conferring benefit; advantageous; useful; 
profitable; helpful: followed by to; as, in- 
dustry is beneficial to the body as well as to 
the property. ‘The war which would have 
\iGGTi most beiieficial to as.' 2. Re- 

ceiving or entitled to have or receive ad- 
vantage, use, or benefit ; as, the beneficial 
owner of an estate; specifically, applied to 
clergymen enjoying a benefice. 

An eng'agement was tendered to all civil officers 
and benifeial clergy. Hallam. 

S.f Hind; generous. ‘Beneficial fue.’ B. 
Jonson. 

Beneficialt (ben-e-fi‘shal), n. A benefice; a 
church living. Spenser. 

Beneficially (ben-e-ffshal-li), adv. In a 
beneficial manner; advantageously; profit- 
ably; helpfully. 

Beneficialness (ben-e-fi'shal-nes), 7i. The 
state of being beneficial; usefulness ; profit- 
ableness. ‘Usefulness and henejlciidness.’ 
Sir M. Hale. 

For the eternal and inevitable law in this matter 
is, that the beneficialness of the inequality depends, 
first, on the methods by which it was accomplished. 

' Rnskin. 

Beneficia:)^ (ben-e-fi'shi-a-ri), a. [L. heneji- 
cia7'ius. See Benefice.] 1. Arising from 
feudal tenure ; feudatory ; holding under a 
feudal or other superior; subordinate. ‘Be- 
neficiary services. ’ Spelman. ‘ A feudatory 
or beneficiary iLmg.' Bacon.— % Connected 
with the receipt of benefits, profits, or ad- 
vantages; freely bestowed; as, beneficiary 
gifts or privileges. 

Beneficiary (ben-e-ff shi-a-ri), n. i. One who 
hold.s a benefice. 

The be^teficiary i.s obliged to serve the parish 
church in his own proper person. Ayliffe. 

2. In feudal law, a feudatory or vassal. — 

3. One who is in the receipt of benefits, pro- 
fits, or advantages; one who receive-s some- 
thing as a free gift; specifically, (ci-) applied 
to a student assisted by the eleemosynary 
funds of certain educational institutions. 
(5) One in receipt of the profits arising from 
an estate held in trust. 

The fathers and the children, the benefactors and 
the beneficiary, shall . . • bind each other in the 
general inclosures and circlings of immortality. 


fer. Taylor. 

Beneficiencyt (ben-e-fi^’shen-si), n. Kind- 
ness or favour bestowed. Sir T. Browm. 

Beneficient t (ben-e-fi'shent), a. Doing 
good. 

As its tendency is necessarily beneficient, it is the 
proper object of gratitude and reward, 

Adam Smith. 

Beneficium (ben-e-fi'shi-um), n. [L.] A 
right or privilege : a term more especially 
of the civil law ; as, beneficium abstinendi, 
that is, right of abstaining, the power of an 

oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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heir to abstain from accepting the inherit- 
ance. 

Benefit (beii'e-fit), n. [O.E. henfite, Menfet, 

0. Fr. Menfet (Fr. hienfait), from L. henefac- 
turn, a benefit. See Be.nefice.] 1. An act 
of kindness ; a favour conferred; good done 
to a person. 

Bless the Lord, 0 my soul ! and forget not all his 
c&nefiis. Ps. ciii. 2 . 

2. Whatever is for the good or advantage of 
a person or tiling; advantage; profit. 

Men have no right to what is not for their benefit. 

Burke. 

3. t Be-stowul, as of property or a title, out 
of good-will, grace, or favoiu*; liberality; 
generosity. 

Either accept the title thou usurp’st, 

Of benefit proceeding from the king, 

Anri not of any challenge of desert. 

Or we will plague thee with incessant wars. Shak, 

4. A performance at a theatre or other place 
of public entertainment, the proceeds of 
which go to one of the actors, some indi- 
gent or deserving person, some charitable 
institution, or the like.— -5. A natural advan- 
tage; endowment; accomplishment. [Bare.] 

Look you lisp, and \vear strange suits; disable ^ 
(undervalue) all the benefits of your own country. 1 
Shak, 

When these so noble be7tefiU shall prove 

Not well disposed, the mind growing once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious foriiis. ‘ Shak. 

— Benefit of clergy, in. law. See under 
Cleegy. — play, a play acted for 

some one’s benefit or advantage.— 
society, ^ VI friendly society. See under 
Friendly. 

Benefit (ben'e-fit), vX To do good to; to be 
of service to; to advantage; as, exercise 
benefits health; trade benefits a nation. 

What course I mean to hold shall nothing benefit 
your knowledge. Shak. 

Benefit (ben'e-fit), tJ.i. To gain advantage ; 
to make improvement ; as, he has benefited 
toy good advice. ‘ To tell you what I have 
benefited herein.’ Milton. 

Eenegrot (toe-ne''gr6), n.t. [Prefix he, and 
negro.] 1. To render dark; to blacken. 

The sun shall be benegt-oed in darkness. Heivyi. 

2. To people with negroes. Sir T. Browne. 
Beneme,t Benempiie,t v.t. [A. Sax. benem- 
nan, to engage or promise— prefix be, and 
nernnan, to name, to call.] 1. To name; to 
pronounce. ‘He that is so oft benempV 
Spensev. ^Benempt a sacred vow.’ Spenser. 1 

2. To promise; to give. Spenser. \ 

Beneplacitt (be-ne-plas'it), n. Same as ■ 

Beneplaciture. Sir T. Browne. i 

Bene placito (ba'na plach'e-to). In music, 
at pleasure. 

Beneplaciture t (toe-ne-plas'i-tur), n. [L. 
beneplacitum—hene, well, and placitum, 
from placeo, to please.] Good pleasure; 
will ; choice. 

Hath he by his holy penmen told us, that either 
of the other ways was more suitable to his benefiact- 
turei Glaiiville. 

Benett (toe-net'), v.t. [Prefix be, and net] 
To catch in a net_; to insnare. ‘ Being thus 
benetted round with villanies.’ Shale. 
Benevolence (be-nev'o-lens), n. [1. benevo- 
lentia—bene, well, and volo, to will or wish,] 

1. The disposition to do good ; the love of 
mankind, accompanied with a desii*e to pro- 
mote their happiness; good-will; kindness; 
charitableness. ‘The wakeful benevolence 
of the gospel,’ Dr. Chalmers. An act of 
kindness; good done; charity given. 

That which we distribute to the poor, St. Paul 
cnlleth a bles.sing or a benevolence. Outred. 

3. A contribution or tax illegally exacted 
by arbitrary kings of England. 

Henry doubtless reaped great profit from these 
indefinite exactions, miscalled betievolences. 

Hallam, 

— Beneficence, Benevolence, Munificence. See 
under Beneficence. 

Benevolent (be-nev'6-lent), a. [L. benevo- 
le'ns—bene, well, and volo. to wish. ] Having 
a disposition to do good; possessing love 
to mankind, and a desire to promote their 
prosperity and happiness; kind. ‘Thou 

f ood old man, benevolent as wise.’ Pope. 

YN. Kind, affectionate, tender, loving, cha- 
ritable, generous, humane. 

Benevolently (be-nev'o-lent-li), adv. In a 
benevolent manner; with good-will; kindly. 
Benevolentness (bu-nev'O-lent-nes), n. Be- 
nevolence. [Bare.] 

Benevolous t (be-nev'o-lus), a. [L, henevo- 
iiis.] Kind; benevolent. 

A benevolous inclination is implanted into the very 
frame and temper of our church’s constitution. 

Dr. Puller. 

Beng (beng), n. Same as Bhang. 


Bengal (ben-gal'), n, 1. A thin stuff made of 
silk and hair for women’s apparel; so called 
from Bengal in the East Indies.— 2. An imi- 
tation of striped muslin. 

Bengalee, Bengali (ben-gf^l-e'), n. The lan- 
guage or dialect spoken in Bengal. 
Bengalese (ben-gal-ezO, a. Of or pertaining 
to Bengal. 

Bengalese (ben-gal-ez'), n. siny. and pi. A 
native or natives of Bengal. 

Bengal-light (ben-g.ariit), n. A species of 
fireworks used as signals by night or other- 
wise, producing a steady and vivid blue- 
coloured fire. 

Bengal-quince (ben-gal'kwins), n. A plant, 
the yEgle Mannelos. See JEgle. 
Bengal-root (ben-gaFrot), n. The root of a 
ginger, Zingiber Cassumunar. 
Bengal-stnpe (ben-gal'strip), n. A kind of 
cotton cloth woven with coloui*ed stripes; 
gingham. 

Benight (be-nit^, v.t. [Prefix be, and oiight] 

1. To involve in darkness or gloom; to 
shroud with tlie shades of night; to shroud 
in gloom; to overshadow; to eclipse. ‘And 
let oiu’selves benight our haiipiest day.’ 
Donne. 

The clouds benight the sky. Garth. 

But oh ! alas ! what sudden cloud is spread 
About this gflorioiis king’s eclipsed head? 

It all his fame Cowley. 

2. To overtake with night; hence, y?i 7 . to in- 
volve in moral darkness or ignorance: said 
of persons. ‘ Some virgin, sure, benighted in 
these woods.’ Milton. 

Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? Bp. ffeber. 

[Bare in this sense, except in past parti- 
ciple.] 

Benign (be-nm'), a. [L. benignus, for beni- 
genus, kind-hearted— for bonus, good, 
and genus, kind, race.] 1. Of a kind dispo- 
sition; gracious; kind; benignant; favour- 
able. 

Thou hast fulfill’d 

Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign. 

Giver of all tilings fair 1 Milton. 

2. Proceeding from or expressive of gentle- 
ness, kindness, or benignity. ‘To whom 
tlius IMichael, with benign regard.’ Milton. 

3. Mild; not severe; not violent; not malig- 
nant: used especially in med,; as, a. benign 
medicine, a benign disease. — Syn. Kind, 
propitious, favourable, salutary, gracious, 
wholesome, liberal, generous. 

Benignant (be-nig'nant), a. 1. Kind ; gra- 
cious; favourable. ^Benignant sovereign.’ 
B'wrke.~% In med. not malignant; not dan- 
gerous: said of diseases. — Benignant, Kind, 
Good-natured. Benignant is generally ap- 
plied to superiors, and implies more espe- 
cially a certain manner, character, or ten- 
dency; Idnd and good-natured,yf)iQn applied 
to persons, both characterize the natural 
disposition, and both are applicable to man- 
ners as well as actions. Kindness generally 
implies some superiority of circumstances 
on the part of tlie person conferring it. 
Thus we do not speak of a servant being 
Jcind to his master, unless the latter is sick 
or in some way reduced to the inferior posi- 
tion, so as to be dependent on his servant 
for aid ; a good-natured person is one who 
is not only willing to oblige, but will also 
put up with a good deal of annoyance. 
Kindness strictly implies discrimination in 
the exercise of benevolence; good-nature 
does not. 

Benignantly (be-nig'nant-li), adv. In a be- 
nignant manner. 

Benignity (be-nig'ni-ti), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being benign; goodness of dispo- 
sition or heart; liindness of nature; gracious- 
ness; beneficence. 

Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he 
is unconcerned to value the bettignity of him that 
does it. South. 

2. Mildness; want of severity. ‘The benig- 
nity or inclemency of the season.’ Spectator. 
Benignly (be-nin'li), adv. In a benign man- 
ner; favourably; kindly; graciously. 
Beniine,t v.t. [A. Sax, SernTnan— prefix be, 
and niman, to take.] To take away. Chau- 
cer. ■ ' ' 

Beiiison (ben'i-zn), n. [O.Fr. beneison, 
benaieon, a blessing, from L. henedietio, a 
benediction, from henedicere, to bless— bene, 
well, and dico, to say. Benediction is thus 
the same word.] Blessing; benediction, 
i ‘ More precious than the benison of friends. ’ 
Talfourd. [Chiefly in poetry.] 

God’s go with you. Shak. 

Benitier (ba-ne-te-a), n. [Fr., from b6nit, 
pp. of benir, to bless, from L. henedicere — 


bene, 'well, and dieere, to say.] A stone font- 
or vase for containing holy water, usually 
placed in a niche in the cliief porch or en- 
trance of a Bom an Ca- 
tholic clnirch, sometimes 
in one of the pillars close 
to the door, into which 
the members of ” 
gregation on ent' 
the fingers of t 
hand, blessing tin 
by making tlie 
sign of the 
cross. Called 
also Asperso- 
rium and 
Stoup (which 
see). 

Beni amin 
(ben'ja-min), 
n. [Corrupted 
from Fr. beji- 
join, Eg. ben- 
jo im, benzoin 
(which see).] 

1. A shrub, 

Lindera Ben- 
zoin, a native 
of North Ame- 
rica, Called 
also Spict 
bush. It grows from 6 to 15 feet high, an d has 
clusters of honey-yellow flowers which ap- 
pear before the leaves.— 2. A gum, or rather 
a balsam. See Benzoin. 

Benjami 2 i-tree(ben'ja-min-tre), n. A popu- 
lar name given to several trees : (a) Styrax 
Benzoin of Sumatra, which yields the resin, 
called benzoin. (&) Ficus benjamina. (c) 
Lindera Benzoin of North America. 

Benjy (ben'ji), n. A low-crowned stra'w-hat 
having a very broad brim. 

Benmost(ben'mdst), a. Innermost, superb 
of hen, [Scotch.] 

Benne (ben'e), n. [Malay.] The Sesamtim 
orientale of the East Indies, iiat. order 
Pedaliaceaj, from the seeds of wliich a valu- 



Eenne-plant {Sesamwn orientale). 


able oil is expressed. This is quite distinct 
from ben, the Moringa ptcrygosperma. See 
Sesamum. 

Benne-oil (ben'e-oil), n. A bland fixed oil 
expressed from the sweet nuts of the Sesa- 
mum orientale and S. indiaum,, used, like 
olive-oil, as an article of diet and for medi- 
cinal purposes, and by the women of Egjpt 
as a cosmetic. The oil-cake, mixed with 
honey and preserved citron, is an oriental 
luxury. For the sake of tins oil the plant 
is much cultivated in many tropical and 
subtropical countries. Its seeds yield a 
larger proportion of oil than any other 
vegetable, 1 cwt. producing 90 lbs. of oil. 

Bennet (ben'net), n. The herb-bennet, or 
common avens (Geum urbanum). 

Bennison,t n. Same as Benison. 

Ben-nut (ben'nut), n. The seed of MorHnga’ 
ptcrygosperma, the ben or horse-radish tree 
of India, which yields an oil called oil of ben 
or ben-oil. These nuts are winged, and are 
contained in a long pod-like three-ceUed 
fruit. 

Ben-oil (ben'oil), n. The expressed oil of 
the ben-nut, which is remarkable for not 
becoming rancid for many yeai’s. It is per- 
fectly inodorous, on which account it is 
much used by perfumers as the basis of 
various scents. At a low temperature it 
separates into two parts, the one solid and 
the other liquid; and the latter is employed 
by watchmakers in preference to any other 
oil for lubricating their delicate works, on 
account of its having no action upon the 
metals. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loch; 
VOL. I. 
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wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Beil02Iien,t pp- from lenime. Taken away. 

BensMe (ben'ske), n. Same as Banshee. 

Bent (bent), pret. &pp. of 6end Incurvated; 
inflected; inclined; prone to, or having a 
fixed propensity; determined, -- JSent on, 
having a fixed inclination; resolved or de- 
termined on. 

Bent he seemed on going the third day. 

Tennyson, 

Bent O^ent), n. l.f The state of being bent; 
curved form or position ; ilexnre; cnrvity. 

Hold your rod at a deni a little. fz. IValton. 

2. Degree of flexure or curvity; tension; 
straining; utmost force or power; an archery 
expression, but used tropically of mental 
dispositions. ‘Her affections have their 
full bent.’ Shale. ‘ A full bent of the mind.’ 
Looke. 

There are divers subtle inquiries concerning the 
strength required to the bending of hows ; the force 
they have in the discharge according to the several 
f/ents, and the strength required to be in the string 
of them, Wilkins. 

Then let thy love be younger than thyself 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. Shak. 

3. Declivity; slope. [B-are.] 

Beneath the lowering brow, and on a bent. 

The temple stood of Mars annipotent. Dryden. 

4. Inclination; disposition; a leaning or bias 
of mind; propensity; as, the bent of the 
mind or wiH; the bent of a people toward 
an object. 

It is his (the legislator’s) best policy to comply with 
the common bent of mankind. Hume. 

5. Direction taken; turn or winding. ‘Bents 
and turns of the matter. ’ Locke. —6. t Cast, 
as of the eye; direction. 

Gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. Skak. 

—^Bent, Bias, Inclination. Bent, the general 
and natural state of the mind, a decided 
and fixed tendency of the mind toward.^ a 
particular object or mode of action. Bias, 
something acting as it were externally with 
continual force on the judgment and influ- 
encing one’s opinion or actions; as, the bias 
of early educaiion. ‘Morality influences 
men’s minds and gives a bias to all their 
actions.’ Locke. Inclination is a faint kind 
of bent, a tendency more or less decided in 
some direction, — -Syn. Inclination, tendency, 
disposition, propensity, bias. 

Bent, Bent -grass (bent, bent ^ gras), n. 
[A. Sax. heonet, O.S x. biuet, O.H.G. pinuz, 
biniiz, Mod. G. hinse, a rush. Sometimes 
derived from bmd, because its roots bind 
tlie soil together, but this is doubtful. ] 1, Any 
wiry grass, such as grows on commons or 
neglected ground, generally applied to the 
species of Agrostis, but others, as Tritieum 
jimceiim, Arundo arenaria, &:c., are also in- 
cluded under this name. —2. A stalk of 
coarse withered grass; a dead stem of grass 
which has borne seed. ‘ His spear a' bent 
both stiff and strong.' Drayton. ~~B. Any 
wild piece of land, as a hill or moor.— To 
take the bent, to take to the bent; to rnn 
away. [Scotch,] 

Take the bent, Mr, Rashleigh. Make ae pair o* 
legs ivorth twa pair o’ hands. Sin W. Scott. 

Ben-teak (hen'tek), n. A close-grained in- 
ferior kind of teak, used in India for build- 
ings and other ordinary purposes. It is the 
wood of Lagerstrceniia microearpa. 
Benthamia (heu-thamfi-a), n. [From George 
Bentham, formerly a secretary of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society] A genus of 
plants, nat, order Cornacese, B. frngifera 
is a very handsome plant, and yields an 
eatable fruit resembling that of the Arbutus. 
It is a native of the East Indies, and has 
been introduced into our gardens. It is a 
tender plant, but ripens its fruit in the open 
air in the south of England. 

Bantmck (ben-tingk'), n. pi [From Captain 
Bentinek, the inventor,] Naut. a triangular 
course, used as a try-sail, but now generally 
superseded by the storm stay-sail. 

Benting (bentflng), n. The act of seeking 
or collecting bents. 

The pigeon never knoweth woe 

Until she doth a tenting go. Old proverb. 

Bentingr-time (bentfing-tim), n. The time 
when pigeons feed on bents before peas are 
ripe. ‘Bose benting-times.’ Dry den. 
Benty (bent'i), a. 1. Abounding in bents; as, 
Kbenty hill.~2. Resembling bent. Holland. 
Benum (be-num'), n.t. Same as Benumb. 
Benumb (be-num'), [A. Sax. benima7i, 
henyrmn, benuman, to take away, stupefy— 
prefix be, and niman, to take. See JS'umb.] 
1. To make torpid; to deprive of sensation; 


as, a hand or foot benumbed by cold.— 2. To 
stupefy; to render inactive. 

It seizes upon the vitals, and benumbs the .senses. 

South, 

Bemimbedness (be-num'ed-nes), n. The 
state of being benumbed; destitution of feel- 
ing. 

Benumber (be-num'6r), n. One who or that 
which benumbs; specifically, in med. an 
agent which causes topical numbness or 
muscular weakness, 

Bennmbment (be-num'ment), n. Act of 
benumbing; torpidity. 

Benzamide (ben'za-mid), w. (C7H7lsrO.) A 
white crystalline substance, which may he 
regarded as the amide of benzoyl. 

Benzine, Benzene (ben'zin, ben'zen), n. 
Same as Benzole. 

Benzoate (hen'zo-at), n. A salt of benzoic 
acid. 

Benzoic (ben-zo'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
obtained from benzoin. — Benzole acid 
(C7H6O2), a peculiar vegetable acid, obtained 
from benzoin and other balsams by subli- 
mation or decoction. It forms light fea- 
thery needles; its taste is pungent and bit- 
terish, and its odour slightly aromatic.— 
Benzoic ether, a substance obtained by dis- 
tilling together 4 pai'ts of alcohol, 2 parts 
of crystallized benzoic acid, and 1 part of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is a 
colourless oily liquid, having a feeble aro- 
matic smell like that of fruits, and a pun- 
gent aromatic taste. 

Benzoin, Benzoine (ben-zo'in or ben'zo-in), 
n. [Fr. benjoin, Pg. benjoitn, beijoim, Sp. ben- 
jui, menjui, from Ar. luhan jmoi, that is, Ja- 
vanese incense.] Gum benjamin; a concrete 
resinous juice flowing ivomStyraoc Benzoin, 
a tree of Sumati’a, <fec., 70 or 80 feet high, 
nat. order Styracacese. It is properly a 
balsam. H flows from incisions made in the 
stem or branches. It is solid and brittle, 
sometimes in yellowish white tears joined 
together by a brown substance, and some- 
times of a uniform brown substance like 
resin. It has little taste, but its smell, espe- 
cially when rubbed or heated, is extremely 
fragrant and agreeable. It is chiefly used in 
cosmetics and periumes, and in incense in 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches, and is 
the base of the tincture called friar’s-bal- 
sam. Benzoin may also he produced by 
the contact of alkalies with the commercial 
oil of bitter almonds. It is a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Called also 
Benjamin. 

Benzole (ben'zol), 71. (CcHe.) A liquid sub- 
stance obtained by distilling 1 part of crys- 
tallized benzoic acid, intimately mixed with 
3 parts of slaked lime. It is a clear colour- 
less liquid, of a peculiar ethereal agreeable 
odour, and is used by manufacturers of 
india-rubber and gutta-percha on account 
of its great solvent powers, in the prepara- 
tion of varnishes and for cleaning gloves, 
removing grease-spots from woollen, cotton, 
<fec. , cloth, and the like. Called also Ben- 
zine, Benzene. . 

BenzoUn, Benzoline (ben'zo-lin), n. Same 
as Benzole. 

Benzoyl, Beiiznle (ben'zoil, ben'zul), n. 
[Benzoin, and Gr. hyU, matter.] (C7H5O.) 
The radical of benzoic acid, of oil of bitter 
almonds, and of an extensive series of com- 
pounds derived from this oil or connected 
with it by certain relations. 
Bepalnt03e-pant0,7>.t [Prefix &e, andpamt.] 
To paint; to cover with paint, or as with 
paint ‘Else would a maiden blush bepaint 
my cheek.’ Shak. 

Bepale (he-palO, v.t. [Prefix be, and pale.} 
To make pale. ‘ Those perjur'd lips of thine, 
with blasting sighs.’ Carew, [Rare.] 
Bepat(be.pat'), ut [Prefix and jjat] To 
beat upon; to patter upon. 

As timing well the equal sound 
Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, y. Baillie. 

Bepearl (be-p6rl'), ®. t [Prefix be, and pearl.l 
To cover with pearls, or with shining drops 
like pearls. ‘This primrose all hepearled 
with dew.’ Oar&w. 

Bepinch (be-pinsh'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
pinch.} To mark with pinches. 

In their sides, arms, shoulders, all bepincht. 

Ran thick the weals. Chapman. 

Eepiss (be-pissO, v.t. [Prefix be, and piss.] 
To wet with urine. 

^ ^ [Prefix be, and plait . ] 

Eeplaster (he-plas't6r), v.t [Prefix ha, and 
plaster.] To cover with plaster; to cover of 
smear over thickly; to bedaub. ‘Beplas- 
tered with rouge. ’ Goldsmith. 


Bepowder (be-pou''dcT), v.t [Prefix he, and 
potode?'.] To powder; to sprinkle or cover 
with pow'der, as the hair. 

Is the beau compelled against his will to . . . ern. 
ploy all the thought withinside his noddle to be- 
powder and becuri the outside 5 Tucker. 

Bepraise(be-praz'),r,Z. pret. Ax)p. bepraised; 
ppr. bepraising. [Prefix and jp^’anie.] To 
praise greatly or extravagantly; puff. 
‘Bepravied by newspapers and magazines.’ 
Goldsmith. 

Bepray (be-pnl'), v. t. [Prefix be, and pray. ] 
To pray; to beseech. Shak. 

Bsprose (be-proz'), v. t [Prolix he, and j/rose. ] 
To reduce to prose. ‘To hep rose all riiymo,’ 
MaUet 

Bepucker (l')d-pnk'er), v.t. To pucker. 
Bepuff (be-piffO, v.t. [Prefix he, and puf:\ 
To puff; to beprai.se. 

Doggeries never so diploinaed,^'</'«j!;^'ii',gaslighted, 
continue doggeries. Carlyle, 

Bepnrpie (be-per'pl), v.t. [Prefix he, and 
purple.] To tinge or dye with a purple 
colour. Digges. 

Bequeathi (iic-kweTii'), v.t. [A. Sax. he- 
ewethan, to give by will— prefix he, and 
civethan, to say. Bee QuoTiL] 1. To give 
or leave by will; to devise by testament; to 
leave as a legacy. ‘My heritage which my 
dead father did bequeath to me.’ Shal.— 

2. To hand down; to transmit. ‘ To bequeath 
posterity somewhat to remember it.’ Gold- 
smith. 

For freedonr’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. Byron. 

Bequeathabie (lie-kweTi-i'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being betpieathed. 

BecLueathal (be-kweTE‘al), n. A bequest. 
Fuller. [Rare.] 

Bequeather (be-kweS'H'er), n. One who be- 
queaths. 

Beqneathment (be-kwe’rii'ment), n. The 
act of bequeathing; a bequest. 

Bequest (be-kwest'), n. [From bequeath.] 

1. The act of bequeathing or leaving by will. 

He claimed the crown to himself, pretending an 
adoption, or bequest of the kingdom unto him, by the 
Confessor. ‘ Sir M. Hale. 

2. Something left by will; a legacy. 

Beqiiote (be-kwot'), v. t pret. tt pp. bequoted; 

jjpr, bequoting. [Prefix he, and quote.] To 
quote frequently or much. 

Beraft.t Same as Bereft Chaucer. 

Berain (be-ran'), v.t [Prefix he, and ram.] 
To rain upon. ‘With his tearis salt her 
breast berained.’ Chaucer. 

Berate (be-rat'), ^’.tpret. & pp, berated; 
berating. [Iff-efix be, and rate.] To chide 
vehemently; to scold, 

Berattle (be-ratT), v.t [Prefix Ic, and 
rattle.] To cry down; to abuse; to run 
down, Shak. [Rare.] 

Berayt (be-ra'), v.t [Prefix he, and ray, t\t] 
To make foul; to soil. ‘Beraying the font 
and water, while the bishop was baptizing 
him.’ Milton. 

Berber (b^riber), n. 1. A person belonging 
to a group of tribes inhabiting the ni(iim- 
tainous parts of Barbary and portions of tiie 
Sahara. —2. The language spoken by the 
Berbers, and having affinities with the 
Semitic languages. 

Berberidacese (bfir'bfii-i-chV'se-e), n. pi. A 
nat. order of plants, belonging to the thal- 
amifloral dicotyledons; the barberries. It 
consists of bushes or herbs, extremely dis- 
similar to each other in appearance, inha- 
biting the cooler parts of the w'orld. Their 
barks or stems are bitter and slightly as- 
tringent, on which account tliey have been 
employed in medicine. See Bekberis. 
Berberine (ber'ber-in), n. (C20HJ7NO4.) A 
yellow bitter principle contained in the alco- 
holic extract of the root of the barbeny- 
tree. It is used in dyeing yellow. 

Berberis (b6r'ber-is), n. [From barharis, its 
Arabic name.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Berberkiaceoe, among which it is known by 
its shrubby habit, berried fruit, and glandu- 
lar petals. It is remarkable for the irrita- 
bility of its stamens, which, when the fila- 
ment is touched on the inside with the point 
of a pin, bend forward toward the pistil, 
touch the stigma with the anther, remain 
curved for a short time, and then partially 
recover their erect position. This is best 
seen in warm dry weather. The species are 
known by the common name of barberry or 
berberry. The berries of the common species 
(R. vulgaris) are acid and astringent, and 
form with sugar an agreeable refreshing 
preserve. The stem and bark are exce.ssively 
astringent, and are for that reason employed 


Fate, ffir, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note,, not, move; 


tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abime; y, Sc. iey. 
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by dyers as a mordant. The root yields a 
yellow dye. The species introduced into our 
gai’dens which have pinnated leaves have 



Barberry [Berheris vulgaris), with the fruit, the 
flower, and an anther {a a) in the act of dehiscence. 

been unnecessarily separated into a suh- 
genus under the name Mahonia. 

Berberry (bei-'be-ri), n. See Berberis. 
Berdashi (b6r-dash'), n, A kind of neckcloth 
formerly worn in England. ‘A treatise 
against the cravat and berdash." Steele. 
Berde,t n. Beard. Ghauccr. 

Bere,t v.t. [A. Sax. berian, Icel. berja, to 
strike.] To pierce; to strike. "ThatArcita 
me thurgli the herte here.’ Chaucer. 

Bere, n. A species of barley. See Bear. 
Berean (be-re'an), n. One of a sect of dis- 
senters from the Church of Scotland, who 
take their name from and profess to follow 
the ancient Bereans mentioned in Acts xvii. 
11, in building their system of faith and 
practice upon the Scriptures alone, without 
regard to human authority. 

Bereave (be-revO, u^.pret. andpp. bereaved, 
bereft; ppr. bereaving. [Prefix be, and rea oe; 
A. Sax. beredJian—'pvQM be, and redjian, to 
deprive. See Reave.] 1. To deprive; to 
make destitute ; to rob ; to strip : with of 
before the thing taken away. 

Me have ye bereaved of my children. Gen. xliii. 36. 

It is sometimes used without of, more espe- 
cially in the passive, the subject of the verb 
being either the person deprived or the 
thing tidcen away. 

And ’tis your fault I am bere/i him so. Shak. 
All your interest in those territories 
Is utterly bereft you. SItak. 

If To take away by destroying, impairing, 
or spoiling. ‘ Shall move you to bereave my 
life.’ Marlowe. 

The sun bereaves our sight. Shak. 

I think his understanding is bereft. Shale. 

Bereave (be-rev'), v.i. To destroy life ; to 
cut off. [Rare.] 

Abroad the sword bereaveth, at home there is as 
death. Lam. i. 20. 

Bereavement (be-revffnent), n. The act of 
bereaving, or state of being bereaved; de- 
privation, pai'ticularly the loss of a friend 
by death. 

He bore his bereavement with stoical fortitude. 

H. Smith. 

Bereaver (be-rev'er), n. One who bereaves 
or deprives another of something valued. 
Bereft (l^e-reft'), pp. of bereave. 

Eerege (be-rilzhO, n. See Barege. 
Berengarian (ber-en-ga'ri-an), n. One of a 
sect Avhich followed Berengarim or Beren- 
ger, archdeacon of St. Mary’s at Anjou in 
the eleventh century, who denied the pre- 
sence of the real body and blood of Christ 
in the eucharist. 

Berengarianism (ber-en-ga'ri-an-izm), n. 
The opinions or doctrines of Berengarius 
and his followers. 

Berenice’s Hair (ber-e-ni'sez bar), n. See 
Coma Berenices. 

Beresite (ber’e-sit), 72 . A fine-grained gi'anite 
from near Beresof, in the Ural. 

Beretta, n. See Biretta. 

Berg (berg), n. [A. Sax. and G. berg, a hill] 
A large mass or mountain, as of ice; an ice- 
berg. ‘Like glittering berps of ice.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Bergamo, Bergamot (ber'ga-mo, beriga- 
mot), n. A coarse tapestry manufactured 
from flocks of wool, silk, cotton, hemp, and 
ox’s or goat’s hair, said to have been origi- 
nally made at Bergamo in Italy. 

Bergamot (ber'ga-mot), n. [Er. bergamote. 
It. oergmnotta, from the town of Bergamo, 
in Italy.] 1. A variety of pear.— 2. The lime 


(Citrus Limetta). Its fruit has a fine taste 
and smell, and the essential oil from the ' 
yellow rind of the fruit is In high esteem 
as a perfume ; 100 bergamots of Nice yield 
2^ oz. of oil by expression. Hence— 3. An. 
essence or perfume from the fruit of the 
lime.— 4. The popular name of Monarda Jis- 
tulosa, a common labiate plant in gardens. 

6. A species of snuff perfumed with Berga- 
mot. ‘Gives the nose its Cowper, 

Bergander (bbrigan-der), n. [A. Sax. beoo'g, 
berg, a burrow, and E. gander, a male goose.] 
A species of duck (Anas tadonia), the Shel- 
drake or Burrow-duck. 

Bergeretjt n. [Er. berger, a shepherd.] A 
pastoral song. Chaucer. 

Berglijt 91. [A. Sax. beorg, beorh, D, and G. 
berg, a hill] A hill. ‘Thanne shaltow 
blenehe at a bergbe.’ Piers Plowynan. [Old 
and provincial English.] 

Bergmannite (berg’man-it), n. [From Berg- 
mann, the mineralogist.] A mineral classed 
with analcime, in the family of zeolites. It 
occurs massive, with gray and red quartz, 
in Norway. Its coloxu’S are greenish and 
grayish-white. 

Bergmaster(b6rg'mas-ter), n. [A. Sax. beorg, 
berg, a hill, and E. master.^ The bailiff’ or 
chief officer among the Derbyshire miners. 
BergmeM (bferg'mM), n. [G. berg, moun- 
tain, and mehl, meal] Mountain-meal or 
fossil farina, a geological deposit in the form 
of an extremely fine powder, consisting 
almost entirely of the siliceous frustules or 
cell-walls of diatoms. It has been eaten in 
Lapland in seasons of great scarcity, mixed 
with ground corn and bark. 

Bergmote (berg'mot), n. Same as Bamiote. 
BergomasTk {b6i*'go-mask), a. and n. [It. 
bergamasco,iiL\jeoiive derived from Bergamo 
in N. Ital 5 ^] A rustic dance in imitation of 
the people of Bergamo, who are ridiculed 
as being more clownish than any other 
people in Italy. ‘A bergomasJc dance.’ 
Shak. 

Bergylt (her gilt), n. The Norwegian had- 
dock (Sebastes norvegiciis), a marine percoid 
fish found on the north coasts. 

Berhyme (be -rim'), 'v.t pret. & pp. be- 
rhymed; ppr. berhyming. [Prefix he, and 
rhyme.'] To celebrate in rhyme or verse. I 
‘She had a better love to berhyme her.’ 
Shale. 

Beriberi (be'ri-be-ri), n. A disease accom- 
panied with severe palpitations, anxiety, 
fainting, and spasms, and often proAung 
fatal. It is almost exclusively confined to 
India. 

Berlin (berilin or ber-lin'), 91 . 1. A four- 
wheeled vehicle of the chariot kind, first 
made at Berlin, Prussia,— 2. Berlin wool— 
3. A knitted glove, ‘A fat man in black 
tights, and cloudy Dickens. 

Berlin-blue O^erlin-blu), n. Piussian-blue. 
Berlin-ware (ber'Iin-war), n. A kind of 
pottery marked with a blue stamp, and of 
such quality as to resist the action of almost 
all chemical reagents. 

Berlin- warehouse (b&''lm-war-hous), n. A 
repository for ladies’ fancy wares, more es- 
pecially for Berlin wools, patterns, knitting- 
needles, &c. 

Berlin-wool (berilm-wul),9i. A kind of fine 
dyed wool used for tapestry, knitting, &e. 
Berlin Work, n. Fancy work in Berlin 
wools or worsted. 

Berm, Berme (benn), n. [Fr. ; 0. Fr. barme, 
from G. brame, hrame ~ E. brim,, border/] 
1. In fort a space of gromid of 3, 4, or 5 feet 
in width, left between the rampart and the 
moat or fos.se, designed to receive the ruins 
of the rampart and prevent the earth from 
filling the fosse. Sometimes it is palisaded, 
and in Holland it is generally planted with 
a quick-set hedge.— 2. The bank or side of 
a canal which is opposite to the towing- 
path. Called Berme Bank. 

Berme, t n. Yeast; barm. Chaucer. 
Bernacle (b6r'na-kl). See Barnacle. 
Eernardine (berinard-in), n. The name 
given in France to the members of the Cis- 
tercian order of monks, after St. Bernard, 
by whom they were reformed. See Cister- 
cians. 

Bernardine (berinard-in), a. Pertaining to 
St. Bernard and the monks of the order. 
Berne, + 91. A barn. Chaucer. 

Bernese (berinez), n. sing, and pi. A citizen 
or citizens of Berne. 

Bernese (berinez), a. Pertaining to Berne 
j or its inhabitants. 

I Bernicle-goose (b^rim-kl-gbs), n. The bar- 
j nacle or barnacle-goose. See Barnacle. 
j Bernouse (ber-nbsO, n. See Burnoose. 


Berob (be-rob'), v.t. [Prefix he, and rob.] To 
rob; to plunder. 

What evil star oa you hath frown’d. 

That of yourself you thus berobbed are? Sptttsev. 

Beroe (ber'o-e), n. [Gr. Beroe, one of the 
ocean nymphs.] A genus of small marine 
animals belonging to the class Cadenterata, 
order Ctenophora. The species, which are 
transparent and gelatinous, are either oval 
or globular, and float in the ocean, where 
they are widely diffused. They are phos- 
phoric, and shine at night like lamps sus- 
pended in the sea, TwcT or three species, as 
B. pileus, shaped like a globe of jelly, about 
incli in diameter, which forms part of the 
food of the whale, occur in the British seas. 
See Ctenophora. 

Berried (be'rid), a. 1 . Furnished with ber- 
ries, ‘The holly,’ iTeafa,— 2. Hav- 

ing eggs or spawn, as a female lobster (a 
^berried lien’). 

Berry (be'ri), n. [A. Sax. herie, berige, a 
berry; Icel, her, Sw. and Dan. biir, O.H.G. 
heri, G. beere, a beiTj--. The r was originally 
ans, as in Goth, basi, D. hes, besje, and Bopp 
connects the word with Skr. bhakshya, food, 
from hhaksh, to eat, with which also L. Imcca, 
a berry, is connected.] 1. A siicculeiit or 
pulpy fruit, containing many seeds ; or, in 
more technical language, an inferior pulpy 
fruit, the flesh of which contains several 
seeds, and is inclosed by a thin skin. Thus 
limited, the berry is 
always crowned with 
the withered teeth 
of the calyx, as in the 
gooseberry and ciir- 
rant. The name is 
sometimes extended 
to superior fruits 1 
like the grape or the 
potato beiTy, which are technically called 
oiucularitim. But in popular language berry 
extends only to smaller fruits, as straw- 
berry, gooseberry, &c., coutaining seeds or 
granules. —2. Something resembling a berry, 
as one of the ova or eggs of a lobster. 

Berry (be'ri), v.i. To bear or produce ber- 
ries. 

Berry (be'ri), r. t [Icel. berja, to beat. ] To 
beat; to tliresh. [Scotch.] 

I’ll berry your crap by the light o’ the moon. 

Wm. Nicholson. 

Berry (be'ri), n. [Corruption of barrow.] A 
mound. See Barrow. 

This little berry some ycleep 
An hillock. 7 'P', Browne, 



I, Fruit of Currant. 2, Sec- 
tion of do. 


Berrya (be'ri-a), n. [After Dr. A. Be^ry, a 
Madras botanist.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Tiliacese. Only one species (B. am.- 
omilla), the halmalille or Trincomalee-wood 
tree, is knovm. See Halmalille. 
Bersaglieri (bar-sal'ye-a-re), n. pi [It. her- 
saglio, a butt, a mark. ] The name for rifle- 
men or sharp-sliooters in the Italian army. 
Berserk (b^sr'serk), n. A berserker (which 
see). Longfellow. 

Berserker (b6r'ser-k6r), n. [Icel. herserkr, 
lit. ‘bear-sark,’ or bear-shirt. ‘In olden 
ages athletes and champions used to wear 
hides of bears, wolves, and reindeer.' Vig- 
fusson.] 1. A kind of wild warrior or cham- 
pion of heathen times in Scandinavia. In 
battle the berserkers are said to have been 
subject to fits of fury, when they howled 
like wild beasts, foamed at the mouth, 
gnawed the rim of their shields, &c., on 
which occasions they were popularly be- 
lieved to be proof against fire and steel 


He reminds us of a Berserker champion whose fits 
of inward fury grow irresistible after a time, and only 
gather force by repression. Edin. Rev. 


Hence— 2. A person of extreme violence and 
fury. 

Berth (b6rth), n. [From the root of bear. ] 
1. Maul (a) a station in which a ship lies or 
can lie, whether at anchor or at a wharf. 

(b) A room or apartment in a ship where a 
number of officers or men mess and reside. 

(c) The box or place for sleeping at the sides 
of a cabin ; the place for a hammock, or a 
repository for chests, <fec. The term is also 
applied to a box or place for sleeping in a 
railway carriage. Hence— 2. A post or ap- 
pointment; situation; employment; as, he 
has got a good berth eA last . — To give a wide 
berth to, to keep at a proper distance from. 
—Berth and space, in ship-building, the dis- 
tance between the moulding edge of one 
timber and the moulding edge of the one 
next to it. 

Berth (bSrth), v.t. Haiit (a) to give anchor- 
ing ground to ; to give space to lie in, as a 
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ship in a dock, (b) To allot a berth or berths 
to; as, to berth a ship’s company. 

BertMerite (ber'ti-er-it), n. See Haidin- 

GERITE. 

Berthing (berthing), n. Naut. the planking 
outside above the shoer-strake, and desig- 
nated the berthing of the quarter-deck, of 
the poop, or of the forecastle, as the case 
inav ))e ; tlie bulwark. 

Bertholletia (ber-thol-le'ti-a), n. [In mem- 
ory of L. C. Berth ollct, a chemist.] A genus 
of ^Myrtacere, of -which only one species (i?. 
excelsa) is known. It is a tree of large 
dimensions, and forms vast forests on the 
banks of tlie Amazons, Rio Xegro, and Oro- 
noko. It grows to a lieigJit of 150 feet, and 
its stem is 3 to 4 feet in diameter. The 
fruit is known as the Brazil-nut (which see). 
Bertram (bth'Tram), oi, [L. pyrethrum, G-r. 
py-rcthmi, a hot, spicy plant, irompyr, fire 
—from its acrid quality.] A plant, Pyre- 
thrum Partheiiiioii, or bastard pellitory. 
Beryl (berTl), n. [L. hcnjllm, Gr. heryllos, 
beryl, of eastern origin ; Ar. bcdlawr, beryl, 
crystal; Per. buhXr, crystal.] A colourless, 
yellowish, bluish, or less brilliant green 
variety of emerald, the prevailing hue being 
green of various shades, but always pale, 
the want of colour being due to absence of 
chromium, which gives to the emerald its 
deep rich green. Its crystals, which are 
six-sided, are usually longer and larger than i 
those of the precious emerald, and its stiue- | 
ture more distinctly foliated. The best 
beryls are found in Brazil, in Siberia, and 
Ceylon, and in Dauria, on the frontiers of 
China. Beryls are also found in many parts 
of the TJnited States. Some of the finer 
and tran.sparent varieties of it are often 
called aquamuHne. 

Berylline (beriil-lin), a. Like a beryl ; of a 
ligiit or bluish green. 

Beryllium (be-ril'li-um), n. Glucinum 
(which see). 

Berylloid (berll-oid), 7i. A solid, consisting 
of two twelve-sided pyramids put base to 
base, as in the beryl. Dana. 

Beryx (ber'iks), 7i. A fossil percoid fish 
found in chalk, and called John Dory by 
the workmen. Tlie specimens are from 
4 to 12 inches long, 

Berzelianite (ber-zeli-an-it), n. A silver- 
white, soft mineral, with metallic lustre, 
and in thin dendritic crusts, composed of 
selenium and copper: so called fromBcr- 
zelkis, the Swedish chemist, 

Besagne (ba-sanO, n. In anc. armour, one 
of the two circular plates, about the size of 
a shilling, which covered the pins on which 
the visor of the helmet turned, perhaps so 
called from resembling a bezant 
Besagne (be-sagO.n. [From double, and 
aevtus, sharp.] A military weapon used by 
knights until "the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The word is equivalent to the Fr, 
besaigiie, a kind of pick-axe, and Planche 
believes it was a kind of military pick. 
Besaint (be-sant'), v.t [Prefix be, and 
mmt] To make a saint of. ‘Their canon- 
izing and 6 esa^n^^H (7 themselves.’ Harmnond. 
Besant, n. Same as Bezant 
Bes-antler, n. Same as Bez-antler. 

Besayle (bes-aP), n. [Xorm. besayle; Fr. 
bisaieul, a great-grandfather— -L. his, twice, 
and Fr. aieul, an ancestor.] A great-grand- 
father.— IFni of besayle, in law, a writ by 
which a great-grandchild wrongfully ex- 
cluded vindicated his or her claim to his 
ancestor’s property, 

Bescatter (be-skat'tSr), v.t [Prefix he, and 
scatter,'] To scatter over. ‘With flowres 
bcscattered.* Spenser. 

Bescorn (he-skornO, v.t [Prefix be, and 
scorn.] To treat with scorn; to mock at. 

Then was he detcoynecHthut onely should have been 
honoured in all things. Chaucer, 

BescratcJi (be-skrach'), v.t [Prefix be, and 
scratch.] To scratch; to tear with the nails. 
Spenser. 

Bescrawl (be-skraP), v.t [Prefix be, 
and scraiol.] To scrawl; to scribble over. 
Milton. 

Bescreea (be-skrenO, v.t [Prefix be, and 
screen.] To cover with a screen, or as with 
a screen; to shelter; to conceal. * Be- 
screened in niglit.’ Shak 
Bescribble <be-skribG), v.t. pret. & pp. 
be scribbled; ppr. bescribhling. To scribble 
over. ‘ Bescribbled with a thousand trifling 
impertinences.’ Milton. 

Bescumber,t Beseummert (be-skum'ber, 
be-skum' 6 r), v.t [From cumber.] To dis- 
charge ordure upon; to befoul; to be- 
smear. Marston. 


Bescutcheon (be-skuch^on), ©.«. [Prefix 
be, g.ncl scutcheon.] To ornament with a 
scutcheon. ‘ Bescutehedned and betagged.’ 
Churchill. 

Besee,! Biseet (be-se', bi-se'), 'o.i. [Prefix 
be, and see.] To look; to mind, ‘ Bisee 
thee.’ WicMijfe’s Bible, Mat. xxvii. 4. (In 
the authorized version, ‘See thou to that,’) 
Beseech (be-seehO, v.t pret. & pp. besought; 
ppr. beseeching. [O.E. heseke, biseke, bi- 
sec7ie — prefix be, and seek, A. Sax. sccan, 
to seek, inquire.] 1. To entreat; to suppli- 
cate; -to implore; to ask or pray with 
urgency: followed by a personal object; as, 

‘I Paul beseech you by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ.’ 2 Cor, x. 1.— 2. To 
beg eagerly for ; to solicit : followed by the 
thing solicited. 

But Eve fell humble, and hesmght his peace. 

—Ask, Demand, Claim, Require, Beg, Be- 
seech. See under Ask.— Syn. To entreat, 
plead, implore, supplicate, beg, crave. 
Beseech t (be-sech'), ii. A request. ‘ Such 
submiss beseeches.’ Beau. <fc Bl. 

Beseecher (be-sech'er), n. One who be- 
seeches. 

Beseechingly (be-sech'ing-li), adv. In a 
beseeching manner. 

Beseechinent (be-sech'ment), n. The act of 
i beseeching. Goodwin. 

I Beseelc,tBeseh:et(be-sekO,t?.55. To beseech. 

There with prayers meeke 
And myld entreaty lodging did for her beseeke. 

Spcjiser. 

Beseem (be-semO, v.t. [Prefix be, and seem, 
in old sense of become, be seemly (Spen.ser); 
Icel. smna, s6ma, Dan. somme, to be fitting, 
to become.] 1. To become; to be fit for 
or worthy of. 

What form of speech or behaviour beseemeth us in 
our prayers to God? Hooker. 

Gave such welcome to the same 
As might beseem so bright a dame. Coleridge. 

2. t To seem fit for. 

But four of them the battle best beseemed. Spenser. 

3. t To seem. ‘ As beseemed right.’ Spenser. 

Beseeming (be-sem'ing), p. and a. Becom- 
ing; fit; worthy of. ‘Grave, beseeming 
ornaments.’ Skak. i 

Beseeming t (be-sem'ing), ?i. Comeliness. 
Beseemlngly (be-sem'mg-li), adv. In a 
beseeming manner. 

Beseemingness(be-sem'ing-nes), n. Quality 
of being beseeming. 

Beseemiy(be-sem'ii),a. Becoming; fit; suit- 
able. ‘ Be seemly order. ’ Shenstone. 

Be seen t (be-sen'), a. [Properly the parti- 
ciple of a verb besee (A. Siix, besedn), and 
signifying having a certain appearance. 
Chaucer uses another form of the pm*ti- 
ciple: ‘Hir array, so richely biseye.’] Ar- 
rayed ; equipped. ‘ Well beseen, making a 
good appearance; ill beseen, the contrary.’ 
Naves. ‘ Decke with flowers thy altars well 
beseeneJ Spenser. 

Beseke,t ?J,t SeeBESEEK. 

Beset (be-setO, v.t pret. & pp. beset; ppr. 
besetting. [A. Sax. besettan, to set near, to 
place - prefix he, and sctta7i, to set. ] 1. 1 To 
place; to set.— 2,t To employ; to spend; to 
use up. Chaucer.— Z. To distribute over; 
to intersperse through or among. ‘A robe 
of azure beset with drops of gold.’ Spec- 
tator.— d. To simround; to inclose; to hem 
in; to besiege; as, we are beset with enemies; 
a city is beset with troops. ‘ Let thy troops 
beset our gates.’ Addwon. Hence— 5. To 
press on all sides, so as to perplex; to press 
hard, or to press hard upon. ‘We’re beset 
with thieves.’ Shak. 

Adam sore beset replied. Milton. 

[They) at once upon him ran, and him beset 
With strokes of mortal steel, Spenser. 

Syn. To surround, inclose, environ, hem 
in, besiege, encircle, encompass, embarrass, 
urge, press. 

Besete,tBesette,tH?- [See Beset.] Placed; 
employed. Chaucer. 

Besetment (be-set'ment), n. l. The con- 
dition of being beset. ‘ Fearing a besetment 
(in the ice).’ Kane.— 2. The sin or failing to 
which one is most liable; a besetting sin. 

It’s my besetment to forget where I am, and every- 
thing around me. George Eliot. 

Besetting (be-set'ing), a. Habitually attend- 
ing or waylaying; as, a besetting sin. 
Besewt (be-so'), ®.t To sew. Gower. 
Beseye,t pp. from besee. Beseen. Ohaucer, 
Beshan (be'shan), n. A kind of balsam. See 
Balsamobenpron. 

Beshet,! Bisliet,t pret. & pp. from beskutj 
Shut up. Chaucer. 


BesMnet (be-shln'), v.t [Prefix be, and 
shine.] To shine upon. Chaucer. 

(She) was as f:,iir a creature as the sun might beshine. 

. Chaucer. 

BesHmet (besli'met), n. A great article of 
food among tlie trilies of the luouiitainous 
districts of Asia IMiiior, coiibisting of grapes 
made into the coiisistuiice of Ixaiey. 
Beslirewt (be-shrb'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
s/rreic.] To wish a curse to; to execrate. 

Alle suche frcentlis I beshrewc. Rom. of the Rose. 
Nay, qunth the cock ; but I heshrew us both. 

If 1 * believe a saint upon liia oath. Diyden. ^ 

In more modern times this word generally’ 
occurs impersonally in phrases intent led as 
mild imprecations or miiledictions, some- 
times even in e.vpressions of coa.ving en- 
treaty or expostulation, and sometimes in 
mere asseverations. 

Beshre^o your heart, 

Fair daughter, you do draw my spirits frtjui me. Shak. 
Beshrew me, the knight is in admirable foi >ling. Shak. 
Beshrew the sombre pencil ! said I vauntingly. 

■ Sierne . . ■ 

Beshroud (be-shroudO, v.t. [Prefix he, and 
shroud.] To cover with or as with a shroud ; 
to hide in darkness, as with a cloak. 

BesHut t (be-shuP), v.t. [Prefix be, and shut] 
To shut up. Chaucer. 

Beside (b^-sid'), prep. [Prefix he, by, and 
side.] 1. At the side of a person or thing; 
near ; as, sit down beside me, or beside tlie 
stream. ‘ Besw/e liim hung his bow. ’ Mil- 
ton.~2. Over and above; distinct from. [In 
this sense now rare, besides being used in- 
stead.] 

Beside the strength which it derives from the 
arrangement already described, we may further 
observe.' Brougham. 

3. Apart from; not connected with; not ac- 
cording to, but not contrary. 

It is beside my present business to enlarge upon, : 
this speculation. Locke. 

4. Out of ; in a state deviating from. ‘ Enough 
to put him quite beside his patience.’ Shak. 
Hence— To be beside one’s self, to be out of 
one’s wits or senses; to be in a high state of 
mental exaltation or excitement; to lose 
one’s self-command through strong feeling. 

Paul, thou art beside thyself a much learning' doth 
make thee mad. Acts xxvi. 24. 

Beside, Besides (be-sid',be-sidzO,a(iv. More- 
over; more than that; over and above; dis- 
tinct from; not included in the number, or 
in what has been mentioned. {Besides is 
now the commoner form.] 

The men said unto Lot, Hast thou here any to 
sides? Gen. xix. la. 

To all beside, as much an empty shade, 

An Eugene living, as a Ccesar dead. Pope. 

Besidery (be-sid'^r-l), n. A species of pear. 
Johnson. 

Besides (be-sidz'),pre 2 ?. 1 . Over and above; 
separate or distinct from; in addition to. 

And there was a famine in the land, besides the 
first famine. Gen. xxvi. x. 

2.t Except; bating. Spe-nser. —Z.i Kear. 
Spenser.— Besides one’s self,\ beside one’s 
self. Holland. 

Besiege (be-se j'), pret. & pi>. besieged; 

Pl)r. besieging. [Prefix &e, and .vic^re.] 1. To 
lay siege to; to beleaguer; to beset or sur- 
round with armed forces for the purpose of 
compelling to surrender, either by famine 
or by violent attacks; as, to besiege a castle 
or city. ‘ Till Paris was besieged, famished, 
and lost.’ To beset; to throng 

romid; to harass. ‘ All frailties that besiege- 
all kinds of blood.’ Shak.— B y ki. To be- 
leaguer, beset, environ, hem in, invest, 
block up, encompass. 

Besiegement (be-sej'ment), 71. Act of be- 
sieging; state of being besieged. Golding. 
Besieger (be-s§j'6r), n. One who lays siege 
or is employed in a siege. 

Besieging (be-sej'ing), a. Surrounding in a 
hostile manner; employed in a siege; as, a 
besieging army, 

Besiegingly (be-sej'ing-li), adv. In a be- 
sieging manner. 

Besilver (be-sil'ver), v.t [Prefix be, and 
silver.] To cover with, or as with, silver. 
G. Fletche7\ 

Besiren(be-si'ren), v.t [Prefix &e, andsfrew.] 
To allure or entice as a siren. [Rare.] 
Besit t (he-sit'), v.t [Prefix he, and sit] To 
suit; to become, ‘ 'That which is for ladies 
mosthesitting.’ Spe^iser. 

Beslabber (be-slab'er), v. t [Pi’efix he, and 
slabber.] To beslaver; to beslobber; to dirty. 
Piers Plowman; Roget. 

Beslave (be-slav'), v. t [Prei|x be, and slave.] 
To subjugate; to enslave. ‘(Covetousness) 
beslaves the affections.’ Quarles. 
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Beslaver (be-slav'er), v,t [Prefix he, and 
sZrt rcr. j To defile with slaver. 
Beslinie(be-slim'), y.t [Prefix &e, and, 9ZiOTe.] | 
To daub with slime; to soil. ; 

Our fry of writers may beslime his fame, 

B, ^oHson. 

Beslobber, Beslubber (be-siob'er, be-slub'- 
er), t’.i. I'ifrefix be, ami slohhei', slubber.} To | 
soil or smear, as with spittle or anything 
running from the mouth or nose; to be- 
slaver; to daub; to besmear. ‘Besluhher 
our garments with it (blood). ' Shale, ! 

BestoryCbe-slur'i), u.i. [Prefix & 0 , and prov. 
slurry, to soil. See SLUE.] To soil. Dray- 
ton. [Hare.] ^ 

Besmear (be-smei*'), v.t [Prefix he, and 
smear.] To bedaub ; to overspread with any 
■vdseous, glutinous matter, or with any soft 
substance that adheres: hence, to foul; to 
■■".soil. 

Her gTishin" blood the pavement all Bes^near'd. 

, “ Dryden. 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much fejwevrr it. S^iak. 

Besmearer (be-smei‘'er), n. One that be- 
smears. 

Besmirch (be-smerch'), v.t [Prefix he, and 
mnivch.] To soil; to foil; to discolour. 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besjnircMd 
Witli rainy marching in the painful field. Shah, 

Besmohe (be-smokO, v.t [Prefix he, and 
s^mke.J 1. To foul with smoke.— 2. To har- 
den or dry in smoke. Johnson. [Hare.] 
Besmootli(be-smbTHO,'W.i. To make smooth. 
Chapman. 

Besmotredjt PP- from hesmut Smutted; 
blackened with smut. ‘ A gipon alle he- 
smotreeV Chaucer. 

Besmut (be-smut'), v. t [Prefix he, and smut] 
To blacken with smut; to foul with soot. 
Besnow (be-sno'), v. t [Prefix he, and snow.] 

1. To scatter like snow. Goiver. [Hare.]— 

2. To cover with, or as with, snow; to whiten. 
*A third thy white and small hand shall 
besnow.' Carew. 

BesEXlff (be-sniif ), v. t [Prefix he, and snuff.] 
To befoul with snuff. [Hare.] 

Unwashed her hands, and much besnuffiidtizv face. 

Yoz(n^. 

J^sogniot (be-z5n'y6),w. [It. Z>isopwo, need, 
want.] A beggar. Beau. ^ FI. 

Besoil 0->S’Soil0j v.t [Prefix he, and soil.] 
To soil; to stain. 

Besom (be'zum), n. [A, Siax. hesem, hesm,, 
hesma, a besom, twigs; D. hezem, G-. hese-m, 
hesen, a broom or besom: root-meaning un- 
known. ] A broom; a brush of twigs or other 
materials for sweeping. 

I will sweep it with the desow of destruction, saith 
the Lord of hosts. Is. xiv, 23. 

Besom (be'zuni), 'v.t To sweep, as with a 
besom. Cowper. [Hare.] 

Besomer (be'zum-6r), n. One who uses a 
besom. 

Besootbment (be-s5TH'ment), n. That 
which yields consolation; solace ; comfort 
Qtiart Rev. [Hare.] 

Besort t (be-sort), v. t [Prefix he, and sort ] 
To suit ; to fit ; to become. ‘ Such men as 
may besort your age.' Shale. 

Besort t (be-sort), 71. Something fitting or 
appropriate; suitable provision. 

I crave fit disposition for my wife, ... 

With such accommodation and besort 
As levels with her breeding. Shah. 

Besot (be-sot'), v.t. pret. & p^.hesotted; i)pr. 
besotUny. [Prefix he, and sot] To make 
sottish with drink ; hence, to infatuate ; to 
stupefy; to make dull or senseless. ‘ Per- 
mitted to besot themselves in the company 
of their favourite i*evellers.’ 

‘ Pools besotted with their crimes.’ Eudihras. 
Besotment (be-sot'ment), ?i. The act of 
making one’s self sottish by drink; the state 
of being besotted. 

The debasing habit of unsocial besotment is not 
brought under the eyes of his superior. LordLytton. 

Besotted (be-sot'ed), p. and a. Made sottish 
by drink; hence, characterized by or indica- 
tive of stupidity, such as is caused by drink; 
stupid; infatuated. ‘Besotted, base ingrati- 
tude.’ Milton. 

Historical painting had sunk ... on the north 
into the patient devotion of besotted lives, to delinea- 
tions of bricks and fogs, ftit cattle and ditch water, 
Ruskin, 

Besottedly (be-sot'ed-li), adv. In a besotted 
or foolish manner. 

Besottedness (be-sot^ed-nes), n. The state 
of being besotted ; stupidity; arrant folly; 
infatuation, 

Besottingly (be-sot'ing-li), adv. In a be- 
sotting manner. 

Besought (be-satO, pret. & pp. of beseech. 


Besour (be-sourO> v-*- To make sour. Ham- 

7nand. 

Bespangle (be-spang'gl), v.t imefc, & pp. 
bespangled; ppr. hespanglim. [Pi’efix &c, 
and spangle.] To adorn with spangles; to 
dot or sprinkle with something brilliant. 

Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright. 

The heav’ns bespangling dishevell’d light. 

Pape. 

Bespatter (be-spat'ter), v. t [Prefix he, and 
spatter.] 1. To soil by spattering; to sprinkle 
with anything liquid or semi -liquid that 
befouls.— 2. Fig. to asperse with calumny or 
reproach. ‘ 'Whom never faction could he- 
spatter.' Stm/t 

Bespattlet (be-spat'l), v.t [Prefix be, and 
spattle.] To spit on. Bale. 

Bespawlt (be-spaF), v.t [Prefix be, and 
spa'wL] To soil or make foul with, or as 
with, spittle. 

This remonstrant' would invest himself condition- 
ally with all the rheum in the town, tliat he might 
have sufficient to bespa^vl his brethren, Milton, 

Bespeak (be-spekO, v.t pret. bespoke; pp, 
bespoke, bespoken; ppr. bespeaking. [Prefix 
he, and speak.] 1. To speak for beforehand; 
to order or engage against a future time: 
used especially where there is only a limited 
supply of the thing wanted; as, to bespeak 
a seat in a public coach. 

Concluding naturally that to gratify his avarice 
was to bespeak his favour. Sir W. Scott. 

2. t To forebode; to foretell. 

They started fears, and bespoke dangers, to scare 
the allies. Sto^p 

3. To speak to; to address: this sense is 
mostly poetical. 

He thus the queen Dryden. 

4. To betoken; to show; to indicate, as ex- 
ternal marks or appearances. 

When the abbot of St. Martin ivas bom, he had so 
little the figure of a man that it bespoke him rather a 
monster. Locke. 

A gracious self-possession that bespoke the develop- 
ment of womanhood. W. Black. 

Bespeak (be-spekO, n. Among actors, a 
benefit. See Benefit, 4 . 

Bespeaking (be-spek'ing), n. A previous 
speaking or discourse, by way of apology or 
to engage favour. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader 
by so tedious a bespeaking of him. Dryden. 

Bespeckle (be-spekl), u.i. [Prefix he, and 
speckle.] To mark with speckles, spots, or 
bright patches. ‘Bespeckled her with gaudy 
allurements.’ iff iZtow. 

Bespendt (be-spend'), v.t [Prefix he, and 
spend.] To expend; to bestow; to employ. 

‘ All his craft hespent about the bed.’ Chap- 

vnan. 

Bespet,t To bespit. 

Bespew (be-spu'), v.t [Prefix &e, and speto.] 
To spew or vomit on. 

Bespice (be-spisO, v.t [Prefix he, and spice.] 
To season with spices or drugs ; hence, to 
drug; to poison. 

Thou might’st bespice a cup 
To give mine enemy a lasting wink. 

Bespirt,t Bespurtt (he-spertO,w.f. To spurt 
out or over ; to throw out in a stream or 
streams. ‘ Well hespurted with his own 
holy water.’ MUton. 

Bespit (be-spitO, v.t pret. hes^nt, bespat; pp. 
bespit, hespittcQi, hespitted; ppr. bespitting. 
[Prefix he, and Sjpit] To spit upon; to soil 
with spittle. 

Bespoke (be-spokO, pret, of bespeak. 

Bespot (be-spot')> v.t. [Prefix Ae, and spot] 
To make spots on ; to mark with spots ; to 
cover with foul blots or blemishes. ‘Be- 
spotted BO viiiii sin.' Drayton. 

Bespread (be-spredO, v.t [Prefix Be, and 
spread,] To spread over; to cover over. 

His nuptial bed, 

With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers 
bespread. Dryden. 

Besprent (b§-sprent'), [O.'E. hesp^'eint, 
pp. of besprenge. hispi'enge, A. Sax. hespren- 
gan, to besprinkle- prefix he, and sprewgran, 
to sprinkle.] 1. Spxinkled over. ‘Besprent 
with teares. ’ M ir for Mags. ‘With learned 
dust besprent’ Pope. ‘The floor with tas- 
sels of fir was besprent’ Long fellow. 

2. Spread; scattered. ‘His silver tresses 
i thin besprent’ T. Wa7'to7i. [This word is 
I obsolete except in poetry,] 

Besprinkle (be-spring'kl), v.t [Prefix he, 
and sprbikle.] To sprinkle over; to scatter 
over; as, to besprinkle with dust, ‘Be- 
sprinkles with Cimmerian dew.’ Pope. 

Herodotus . . . hath besprinkled his work with 
many fabulosities. Sir T. SroTvne. 


Bespurt, v.t See Bespirt. 

Bespatter (be-sput/ter), v.t [Prefix be, and 
sputter.] To sputter over. 

Bessemer’s Process (bes^e-merz pre/ses), 
71. A process for decarbonizing common 
cast or pig iron, wdiich contains 3 to 5 per 
cent, of carbon, so as to convert it into steel, 
which contains -h to per cent,, or into 
malleable iron, which is nearly pure. This 
is done by passing currents of air tlirough 
the cast iron in a molten state, when the 
carbon of the metal, combining with the 
oxygen of the air, is carried off as carbonic 
acid gas; other impurities— sulphur, plios- 
phorus, silicon— being also oxidized and 
removed as gas or slag. With the view of 
getting entirely rid of these impurities, 
which injure the steel, the process has to 1)6 
continued till all the carbon also is removed, 
when a proper proportion of it is re-intro- 
duced by re-melting the pure metal with 
spieg;eleisen, or some other variety of iron, 
rich in carbon and containing no admixture 
besides. If malleable iron is wanted no 
carbon is re-introduced. 

Bessogne.t See Bisogno. 

Best (best), a. supej'l. [A, Sax. betest, hetst, 
best, serving as the super!, of g6d, good. 
This adjective has the same super! in the 
other Teutonic languages, D, and G. best. 
Ban. heste, Ice! bestr, Sw. bdsta. The root 
is bat, bet, seen also in better, Goth, batista, 
best (see Better).] Most good ; having 
good qualities or attainments in the highest 
degree; possessing the highest advantages: 
applied indifferently to physical or moral 
subjects; as, the best man ; the best road ; 
the best cloth ; the best abilities ; the best 
scholar; the best view of a landscape or a 
subject. 

When he is best, he is little more than a man; and 
when he is worst, he is little better than a beast. 

Shak. 

W’hat she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtue usest, discreetest, best. Milton, 

Best, like most and many other attributes, is 
often used without its noun when the noun 
is obvious; as, men are all sinners; the best 
of them fail in the performance of duty. 

Throng, their rags and they, 

The basest, far into that council-hall 
Where sit the best and stateliest of the land. 

Teptnyson, 

—Best man, the brideinan at a wedding. 

I acted in the capacity of backer or best man to 
the bridegroom, Dickens. 

Best (best), adv. In the highest degree; be- 
yond all other persons or things in the pos- 
session or exhibition of some good or de- 
sirable quality, in being the object of some 
desirable action, or in having the capacity 
for, or capability of being applied to, some- 
thing good ; as, which instrument can you 
best WBot money is employed in manu- 
factures; medicine will answer best in the 
present case; what is e.xpedient is best 
known to himself. ‘ Old fashions please me 
best. ’ Shale. ‘ Tell whom thou lovest best. ’ 
Shak. ‘Speak ye, who can.’ Milton. 

Much solicitous how 

He may compensate for a day of sloth. Cowper. 
In one or two phrases this adverb is joined, 
in the sense of ‘ most thoroughly,’ to a word 
expressive of a disagreeable action, as in the 
phrase, best abused; as, the chancellor of 
the exchequer is the best abused man in the 
OQxmtiy •. BQ best hated. 

Best (best), 71 . 1. Highest possible state of 
excellence; the best quality or property of 
a person or thing. 

But you, O, you 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature’s Shak. 

2. All that one can do, or show in one's self: 
often used in this sense with the possessive 
pronouns my, thy, liis, their, &c. ; as, I will 
do my best to advance your intez'ests; she is 
bent on looking her best; he did all he could 
to appear at his best in that performance. 
‘■Win I shall not, hut do 7ny best to win.’ 
Tennyson.— At best, in the utmost degree 
or extent applicable to the case ; as, life is 
at best very short.— For best,\ finally, for 
good and all. ‘Those constitutions . . . 
are now established /or best, and not to be 
mended.’ Milton.— To 7nake the best of, to 
carry to the utmost perfection; to use to the 
best advantage ; to get all that one can out 
of, ‘Let there be freedom to carry their 
commodities where they can wa/ce the best 
of them.’ Bacon. Often used in speaking 
of things or events that are not so good or 
favourable as was expected or was to be 
wished; as, to7nake the best o/ill fortune or 
a had bargain.— To inake the best of one’s 


ch,cham-, eh. Sc. loc/i; g, go; j,iob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, smgr; m, then', tlci, thin; w, wig; wh, wWg; zh, azure.— See Kky. 
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imy, to travel or proceed with all possible 
speed. ' ' 

Bestadde^t Bestad,t pret. & pp. of bestead. 
BestaiE (bc-stanO, v.t, [Prefix be, and stam.] 
To mark with stains; to discolour either the 
whole surface of a thins? or in spots. ‘ All 
with blood bestain his cheeks.’ Shak. 
Bestead (be-sted'), o.t pret. bestead, bestad\\ 
pp. bestead, bestadde\, bestedded\. [Prefix 
be, and stead, place ; comp. B. besteden, to 
employ, to bestow, from prefix be, and stede, 
place. See Stead.] 1. To place, or dispose, 
or circumstance, as to conditioiij conveni- 
ence, benefit, and the like ; to situate : in 
this sense generally in pp. with such words 
as ill, sore, so, <&c. ‘ Many far worse bestead 
than ourselves.’ Barrow. 

She saith, that she shall not be glad, 

Till that she se hyni so bestad. Gower. 

2. To profit; to benefit; to serve; to assist; 
as, that will bestead you hut little. 

In this ship was great store of dry Newfoundland 
fi.sh, . . , the same being so new and good as it did 
very greatly bestead us in the whole course of our 
voyage. Sir F, Drake. 

Hence, vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly wichout father bred { 

How little you bested 
Or lill the fixed mind with all your toys I 

Milton. 

3. t To dispose mentally; to affect. ‘Sor- 
rowfully bestadde.' Chaiicer.—Li To pro- 
vide; to furnish. ‘ The ladie, ill of friends 
bestedded.’ Spenser.— b.-\ To treat; to be- 
have towards. Spenser.— To beset; to 
attack. 

But both attonce on both sides him bestad. 

Spenser. 

Bestial (bes'ti-al), a. [L. bestialis.] 1. Be- 
longing to a beast or to the class of beasts; 
animal. ‘Of shape part human, part bes- 
tial.’ Tatler.—2. Having the qualities of a 
beast; brutal; below the dignity of reason 
or humanity; carnal; as, a iJcstoZ appetite. 

I have lost the immortal part of myself, and what 
remains is bestial. Shak. 

Syn. Brutish, beastly, brutal, carnal, vile, 
low, depraved, sensual. 

Bestial (bes’ti-al), -ji. l. In Smts laio, the 
cattle on a farm taken collectively.— 2. f A 
work on zoology. Brewer. 

Bestiality (bes-ti-aTi-ti), n. 1. The quality 
of a beast; conduct or mental condition 
unworthy of human nature; beastliness. 

What can be a greater absurdity than to affirm 
bestiality to be the essence of humanity, and dark- 
ness the centre of light? Martinus Scrible^nis. 

2. Unnatural connection with a beast. 
Bestialize (bes’ti-al-iz), v.t. xu-et. & pp. hes- 
tialized; ppr. bestializing. To make like a 
beast; to bring or reduce to the state or 
condition of a beast. ‘ The process of bes- 
tialmnfj liiimarnty.’ Hare. 

Bestially (bes'ti-al-li), adv. In a bestial 
manner; brutally; in a maimer below hu- 
manity. 

Bestiary (bes’ti-a-ri), 71 . [L. bestiarius, per- 
taining to beasts, from bestia, a beast.} A 
name given to old books treating of beasts, 
often in verse. 

Bestiate (bes’ti-at), v.t To make like a 
beast. ‘Drunkenness bestiates the heart.’ 
Junius. [Pi,are.] 

Besticls: (be-stikO, u.^. pret. and pp, bestuck. 
[Prefix be, and stick.] To pierce in various 
places ; to pierce through and through. 

Truth shall retire, bestuck with slanderous darts. 

Milton. 

In these little visual interpretations (valentines) no 
emblem is so common as the heart . . . the bestuck 
and bleeding heart. Lamb. 

[Perhaps this verb is used only in the pp.] 
Bestil (iie-stiP), v.t. To dissolve (?). 

They, besiilled 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand still and speak not to him. 

Shak. Hamlet, Act I., sc. 2, 1. 204. 

[This is the reading of the folios; the quartos 
and modern editions read distilled. ] 

Bestill (be-stiP), v.t [Prefix be, and still.} 
To make quiet or still. 

C mmerce bestilled her many-nationed tongue. 

J. Cumiiny^ham. 

Bestir (be-ster’), u.t. [Prefix be, and stir.] 
To put into brisk or vigorous action; to 
move with life and vigour: usually with the 
reciprocal pronoun. ‘You have bestirred 
your valour.’ Shak. ‘Bouse and bestir 
themselves ere well awake.’ Milton. 
Bestness (best'nes), n. The state of being 
best. ‘ The of a thing.’ Bp. Morton. 

Bestormt (be-storm'), v.i. [Prefix be, and 
storm.} To storm; to rage. 

All is sea besides, 

Sinks under us, bestorms, and then devours. Young. 


Bestormt (be-storm'X v. t To overtake with 
a stonn; to storm. ‘Boats 6(£!sfomed’ Sir 
W. Havenant 

Bestow (be-stoO, u.t [Prefix be, and stow. 
See Stow.] 1. To lay up in store ; to de- 
posit for safe keeping; to stow; to place. 

I have no room where to bestow ray fr u its. Luke xii. 17 , 
He bestowed it in a pouch lined with perfumed 
leather. •S'f hv , Scott. 

2. To give; to confer; to impart: with the 
sense of gratuity : followed by ou or upem 
before the recipient. 

Consecrate yourselves to the Lord, that he may 
bestoto on you a blessing. Ex. xxxii, 29. 

Though I bestono all my goods to feed the poor ... 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

I Cor. xiii. 3. 

Sometimes used in a bad sense; as, to bestow 
censure.— 3. To give in marriage; to dispose 
of. 

I could have bestorued her upon a fine gentleman. 

Tatler. 

4t To apply; to make use of; to use; to em- 
ploy. 

If thou ask me what his commandments are as 
touching the bestowing of thy goods, I answer, his 
commandments are that thou bestow them in works 
of mercy. Fryik, 

Otherwise the whole force of the war would have 
been infallibly bestowed there. Swift. 

Bestowal (be-sto'al), 71. Bestowment. 

The one did himself honour in the bestowal, the 
other in the acceptance, of such a gratuity. Milman. 

Bestower (be-sto'er), n. One who bestows; 
a giver; a disposer. 

Bestowment (be-sto'ment), n. 1. The act of 
giving gratuitously; a conferring. — 2. That 
which is conferred or given; donation. 

They, almost refuse to give due praise and credit 
to God’s o^vn bestowments. Is. Taylor. 

Bestraddle (be-strad'l), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
sti'addle.} To bestride. See Straddle, 
Bestrauglltt (be-straP), a. Distracted; mad. 

amnotbestraiight’ SJwJc, 
Bestraughtedt (be-strat'ed), a. Distracted. 
Nor den. [Bai’e.] 

Bestrawt (he-strn-0» 'td- Same as Bestrew. 
Bestreak (be-strek'), v.t [Prefix he, and 
streak.} To mark or cover with streaks. 
Bestrew (iDe-strb' or be-stro'), v. t. [Prefix be, 
and streio.} To scatter over; to besprinkle; 
to strew; the object of the verb is either tliat 
which is covered by strewing, or that which 
is strewed or scattered. ‘Those blossoms 
also, and those di'opping gums, that lie be- 
stroion.’ Milto7i. ! 

Discord shall bestrew 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly, 

That you shall hate it both. Shak. 

Bestride (be-strid’), -u-t. pret. bestricl or be- 
strode; pp. hestidd, bestridden, hestrided^ 
(fiftmie); ppr. besti'iding. [Prefix be, and 
sti'ide.} 1. To stride over; to stand or sit 
with anything between the legs, or with the 
legs extended across; as, to best7dde a horse. 
Why, man, he doth bestride Hie narrow world 
. Like a colossus. Shak. 

2. To step over; to cross. ‘ When I first my 
wedded mistress saw bestride my threshold. ’ 
Shak. 

Bestrode (be-strodO, pret. of best7'ide. 
Bestrow(be-stroO, 'y.i. To bestrew. [Pnare.] 
Bestrutt (be-struP), uL pret. & pp. bestrut; 
ppr. bestrutting. [Prefix 6e, and strut, to 
swell.] To distend. ‘ Her paps bestrut with 
milk.’ Holland. 

Bestuck (be-stukO, pret. & pp. of bestick. 
Bestud (be-studO, v.t [Prefix be, and stud. ] 
To set with studs; to adorn with bosses. 

The unsought diamonds 
Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light. Milton. 

Best-work (besPwerk^ n. In mming, the 
richest class of ore. 

Beswaddle (he-swD-dl), v.t [Prefix be, and 
swaddle.} To envelop in swaddling-clothes. 
W. Whitehead. 

Beswiket (be-swik'), v.t. [A. Sax. beswican, 
to deceive, to allure— prefix be, and swican, 
to deceive.] To allure. Gme7\ 
Beswiiike,tu'i. [Prefix and siw/iAr.] To 
labour. Gower. 

Besy,t a. Busy. Chaucer. 

Bet (bet), v.t and i. pret. & pp. bet or betted; 
ppr. betting. [Probably a contraction of 
abet, in the sense of encourage, back up.] 
To lay, as a bet or wager; to stake or pledge ' 
something upon the event of a contest. 

John of Gaunt loved him well, betted much 
money on his head. Shak. 

Bet (bet), l. A wager; that which is laid, 
staked, or pledged on any uncertain question 
or event, and which falls to be gained by the 
party to the wager who affirmed what turns 


out actually to he the case ; as, to lay a bet 
on the result of a horse-race. ‘ That’s the 
French bet against the Danish.’ Shak.— 
2. The terms on which a bet is laid. 

Bett (bet), past participle of beat 
Bet,t Bette t (bet). Better, 

It had been bet for me still to have kept my quiet 
chair. Gascoigne, 

Beta (be'ta),7?.. A genus of apetalous plants, 
nat. order Chenopodiaceie, having large suc- 
culent roots, and a green calyx in which tlie 
hard rugged nut is embedded, an<l valuable 
both for culinary and agricultural purposes. 
Beta vulgaris, or common beet, is employed 
as an ingredient in salad after being Imiled 
till it is tender. Mangel-wurzel, cuitivated 
as food for cattle, is considered a variety of 
B. vulgaris. The sea-beet (B. 'maritima) 
grows wild on the shores of Britain; it is 
sometimes used as greens or spinach. See 
Beet 

Betag (be-tagOj n.t To tag; to deck with 
tags. Betagged with verse. ’ Churchill. 
Betail (be-taP), v.t 1. To furnish with a 
tail. ‘ JJeto'iZecZandbepowdered.’ GokU'inifh. 
2. To take the tail off: a word jocularly 
formed on the analogy of behead. 

(The sportsman) puts liis heavy boot on the beast’s 
body, and there both beheads and betails him. 

Trollope, 

Betaine (be'ta-in), ??-. [L. beta, beet.] A 
chemical base found in common lieet and 
mangel-wurzel. 

Betake,! Beteclie,! pret. betake, betook, 
betauht, betaught, pp. betauht, betemght. 
[A. Sax. betoBca-n, to show, to deliver, to in- 
trust— prefix be, and tcecan, to teach, to 
show. There has been a certain confusion 
between this and the other betake. Betoke 
or betook in form properly belongs to the 
latter.] 1. To give; to hand over; to deliver 
.up. , 

Judas Iscariot wente forth to the princis of prestis, 
and said to hem. What wolen ye give to me and I 
schai him to you ? JViekHffc, 

2. To intrust; to commit; to recommend to 
the care of. * Bis Qoxile to God betauht’ M. 

: Brunm. 

And hem she yaf hire mebles and hire thing, 

And to the pope Urban betoke hem tho. C/taucer. 
Dame Phoebe to a Nymphe her babe betooke. 

" . ' , Spenser. 

Betake (he-tiikO, v.t pret. betook, px>. be- 
taken. tUrefix be, and take,] To seize; to 
take hold of ; to take. 

Then to his hands that writ he did betake. Spenser. 

Now used only with the reflexive pronoun 
in the sense of to take one’s self; to repair; 
to resort; to have recourse. ‘ Which made 
me betake myself for shelter to a house,’ 
Tatler. 

The rest in imitation, to like arms 
Betook them. Milton. 

They betook themselves to treaty and submissiem. 

Burke, 

Betake! (be-tak'), v.i. To betake one’s self. 

But here ly downe, and to thy rest betake. 

Spenser. 

Betalk (be-tak'), v.i. [Prefix he, and talk.} 
To talk repeatedly. Drayton. 

Betallow (be-tal'o), v.t [Prefix be, and tal- 
low.] To cover with tallow. Fo7^d. 
Betaught! (be-tat'), pret. of betake, to in- 
trust. 

Bete, v.t. [A. Sax. heta7%, to mend, to make 
better, from root of better'.} To mend; to 
make better; to heal. ‘ To bete fires. ’ CJum- 
cer. ‘Toftefesorwe.’ C/mucer. [Old English 
and Scotch.] 

To beat. Chaucer. 

Betear (be-ter'), v.t [Prefix he, and fear.} 
To wet with tears. Sir P. Sidney. 

Beteciie ! v.t Same as Betake. \ Chaucer. 
Beteem! (be-tem'), v.t [Prefix &e, and teem.} 
To bring forth; to produce; to shed 
Belike for want of rain, which I could well 
Betce?n them from the tempest of mine eyes. Shak. 

Beteem! (be-tem'), v.t [Allied to (>. ziermn, 
geziemen, D. tamen, betamen, to deem suit- 
able, to deign.] 1. To allow; to permit; to 
suffer. 

So loving to my mother, 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Shak. 

2. To bestow; to give. Spenser. 

Betel, Betle (be’tl), n. [Er. b6tel, Sp. betel, 
betle, from Afalabar name.] A species of 
pepper, Ghavica Betle, a creeping or climls- 
ing plant, a native of the East Indies, nat. 
order Piperacero. The leaves are employed 
to inclose a piece of the betel-nut and a 
little lime into a pellet, which is extensively 
chewed in the East, The pellet is hot and 
acrid, but has aromatic and astringent pro- 
perties. It tinges the saliva red, and stains 
the teeth. 


Fate, far, fat, f§ll; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. Uy. 
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Betelgeuse (be'tel-juz), n. [Fr. Mtelgeuse^ 
from Arabic name. ] A star of tlie first mag- 
nitude in the southern constellation Orion. 

Betel-nut (be'tel-nut), n. The kernel of 
the fruit of Areca Catechu, which is eaten 



both in its unripe and mature state. When 
ripe it is of the size of a cheiTy, conical in 
shape, brownish externally and mottled 
internally like a nutmeg. 

Betel-nut Tree, n. A beautiful palm (Areca 
Catechu) found in India and the East, at- 
taining a height of 40 or 50 feet, and yielding 
an astringent seed called betel-nut (which 
see). 

Betel-peps)er (be'tl-pep-er). Same as Betel. 
Beth,t 'o.'i im-per. Be ye. Chaucer. 
BethanMt (be-thangk'it), n. iBe, and 
thankit, thanked.] Grace after meat. 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

Bethel (betli'el), n. [Heb. bethel, house of 
GrOil—beth, a house, and El, God.] A name 
for places of worship in England, especially 
a dissenting chapel. 

Bethink (be-thingk^, v.t [Prefix he, and 
think.] l.f To think; to imagine. ‘A1 
that herte may hethynke' Chaucer . To 
call to mind ; to recall or bring to the re- 
collection, reflection, or consideration of: 
always used with the reflexive pronoun, and 
often followed by of before the subject of 
thought. 

Bethink yourselves beforehand what mercies you 
want. Bp. Beveridge. 

Bethink (be-thingk'), "o.i. To have in recol- 
lection; to consider. * Bethink ere thou 
dismiss us.’ Byj'on. 

Bethlehem (beth'le-hem), n. [Heb., a 
town or village in Judea, about 6 miles 
south-east of Jerusalem, famous for its 
1,>eing the place of Christ’s nativity; from 
heth, a house, and lekliem, food— -the house 
of food. ] A famous hospital for lunatics 
in London, so called because it was origin- 
ally the priory of Bethlehem, or rather of 
St. Mary of Bethlehem; hence, any hospital 
for lunatics. Corrupted into Bedlam. 
Bethlehemite, Bethiemite (bethfle-hem-It, 
bethTem-it), n. 1. An inhabitant of Beth- 
lehem; a lunatic. ~2. Eccles. (a) one of an 
order of monks introduced into England 
in the year 1257, who Avere habited like 
the Dominicans, except that they wore a 
star with five rays, in memory of the comet 
or star which appeared over Bethlehem at 
the nativity of our Saviour. (5) One of an 
order founded in the seventeenth century 
for the service of the hospitals in South 
America. 

Betkrall (be-thral'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
thrall] To enslave; to reduce to bondage; 
to bring into subjection. 

She it is that did my lord bethrall. Spenser. 

Betkump (be-thump'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
thump.] To beat soundly, 

I was never so bethump'd with words 

Since first I call’d niy brother’s father dad, Shak. 

Betide (be-tidO, v.t. pret. betid or betided; 
pp. betid; ppr. betiding. [Prefix be, and 
tide, from A. Sax. tldan, to happen. See 
Tide,] To happen; to befall; to come to: 
used of good or evil. 

What will the few? Milton. 

Betide (be-tIdO, V.i. To come to pass; to 
happen.— To betide of A to become of. *If 
he were dead, what would betide o/me?' 
Shak. 

Betight t (be-tit'), pp. of betide, an erroneous 
fox'm. Happened. ‘ As if some evil were to 
her betighV Spenser. 

Betimet (be-tim'), adv. Same as Betimes. 


Chaucer. 'AU in the morning hetime.’ 
Shak. 

Betimes (be-timzO, adv. [Prefix be for by, 
and tvine, that is, by the time, with adverbial 
genitive termination.] l.Seasonably; in good 
season or time ; before it is too late. 

To measure life learn thou Milton. 

2. Early ; at an early hour. 

Not to be a- bed after midnight is to be up betimes. 

Shak. 

S. Soon ; in a short time. 

He tires betimes, that spurs too last betimes. Shak. 

—Early, Soon, Betimes. See xmder Early. 
Betjuan, Becliiia 2 i(bech'ii-an),n.^)Z. Same 
o&Bechuana. 

Betle, w. See Betel. 

Betoke,t prei <fcpp. of betake.^ 

Betoken (be-to^kn), v.t [Prefix he, and 
token.] 1. To be a token of ; to be a visible 
sign of. 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow, 
Betokening peace from God. Milton. 

2. To foreshow by present signs; to indicate 
something futime by that which is seen 
or known ; as, a dark cloud often betokem 
a storm.— Syn, To presage, portend, augur, 
indicate. 

Beton (bet'on or ba-toh), n. [Fr. bSton, 
from O.Fr. beter, to coagulate, to harden, 
to become stone.] A mixture of lime and 
gravel, which grows into a compact mass, 
and is used to fom an artificial foundation 
when the ground is insecure; concrete. It 
is much used as a hydraulic cement in sub- 
marine works. 

Betongue (be-tung'), v.t [Prefix and 
tongiLe.] To scold; to attack with the 
tongue; to rail at. 

How Bea Jonson and Shakspere betongued each 
other. N. Brit. Rev. 

Betony (bet'6-ni), n. [L. betonica.] The 
popular name of Stachys Betmiica, a British 
plant which grows in woods. It wasf ormerly 
much employed in medicine, and is some- 
times used to dye wool of a fine dark yellow 
colour.— Fate?’ betony, a name given to Sci'O- 
phularia aquatica, from the resemblance of 
its leaf to that of betony. 

Betook (be-tiT.k'), pret. of betake. 

Betorn t (be-torn'), p. and a. [Prefix be, and 
torn.] 1. Torn. * Whose heart out of 
his panting breast.’ SackvUle.—2. Tom in 
pieces. 

Betoss (be-tosO, v.t [Prefix he, and tesx] 
To toss ; to agitate ; to disturb ; to put in 
violent motion. ‘The miserable betossed. 
squire.’ Shelton. ‘My soul.’ Shak. 

Betraise,t Betrash,t v. t [An old form of 
betray. See under Astony.] To betray. 
‘They have hetraisecl thee.’ Chaucer. 
Betrap (be-trapO, v.t [Prefix be, and trap.] 
To entrap ; to insnare. Gower. 

Betrap (be-trap'), v.t. To put trappings on; 
to clothe; to deck. 

After them followed two other chariots covered with 
red satin, and the horses betrapped with the same. 

Stow. 

Betray (be-tra'), ut. [G.E. betraie, bitray e, 
&c.— prefix be, and Fr. trahir, 0. Fr, tra/ir, to 
betray, from L. tradere, to give up or over, 
from trans, over, and dare, to give.] 1. To 
deliver into the hands of an enemy by 
treachery or fraud in violation of trust; 
as, an officer betrayed the city. 

The Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands 
of men. Mat. xvii. 22. 

2. To violate by fraud or unfaithfulness; to ! 
be unfaithful in keeping or observing; as, 
to betray a trust. ''Betray'd her cause and 
mine.’ Te/m 2 /so? 2 .— 3. To act treacherously, 
deceitfully, or in an underhand manner 
towards; to deceive; to beguile; to circum- 
vent; to entrap or ensnare; to delude into 
some undesirable position; to mislead. 

Do not betray me, sir ; I fear you love Mistre^P^e. 

She must die, else she’ll betray more men. Shak. 

I will betray 

Tawny-finn’d fishes ; my bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws. Shak. 

But when I rise, I shall find my legs betraying me. 

Boswell. 

4. To reveal or disclose, especially in viola- 
tion of confidence ; as, to betray one’s 
secrets; to betray one’s designs. — 5, To 
show in true character; to let be seen; 
to cause to appear; to permit to appear 
what is intended to he kept secret or 
what prudence would conceal. 

Be swift to hear, but cautious of your ton^e, lest 
you your ignorance. Watts, 

My own too-fearful guilt. 

Simpler than any child, betrays itself. Tennyson. 
6. To indicate ; to give indication or evid- 


ence of : said of something not obvious at 
first view or that would otherwise be con- 
■' cealed., ■ ^ , 

AU the names in the country betray great antiquity. 

Bryant. 

Betrayal (be-tra'al), n. Act of betraying. 

‘ Gained his freedom by the betrayal of Ms 
country’s cause. ’ S. Sharpe. 

Betrayer (be-tra'er), n. One who betrays; 
a traitor, 

Betr ayment i ( be - tra'ment), n. Betrayal. 

‘ Confessing him to be innocent whose be- 
trayment they had sought.’ TTdall 
Betrtm(be-trimO,'y-t. pret. &pp. betrummd; 
ppr. betrimming. [Prefix he, and trim. ] To 
set in order; to'deck; to dress; to adoim; to 
grace; to embellish; to beautify; to decorate. 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 

Which spongy April at thy best betrims. Shak. 

Betroth (be -troth'), v.t. [Prefix he, and 
troth. See Troth.] 1. To contract to any 
one in order to a future marriage ; to pro- 
mise or pledge to be the future spouse of 
another; to affiance; used of either sex, 
‘To her, my lord, was I betrothed.’ Shak. 

2. To engage to take in marriage; to pledge 
one’s troth to. 

What man is there that hath betrothed a wife and 
hath not taken her? Deut, xx. 7. 

3. t To nominate to a bishopric in order to 
consecration. ‘ If any person be consecrated 
a bishop to that church whereunto he was 
not before betrothed.' Aylife. 

Betrothal (l3e-tr6th‘al), n. The act of be- 
trothing; beti’othment. ‘The feast of be- 
trothal’ Longfellow. 

Betrothment (be-tr6th'ment),?i. A mutual 
promise or contract between two parties 
for a future mai’riage between the persons 
betrothed; betrothal. ‘ How the strange be- 
trothment was to end.' Tennyson. 

Betrust (be-trustO, v. t. [Prefix be, and trust. ] 
To intrust ; to commit to another in confi- 
dence of fidelity; to confide. [Bare.] 

whatsoever you would betrust to your memory, 
let it be disposed in a proper method. Watts. 

Betrustment (be-trust'ment), n. The act 
of intnisting; the thing intmsted. [Rare.] 
Betso (bet'so), n. [It. pezzo, piece, piece 
of money.] The smallest Venetian coin. 

‘ Thirty livres. I’ll not bate you a betso.’ S. 
Marmion. 

Bett,t Bette t (bet). Better. Spenser. See 

Bet, Better. 

Better (bet'tSr), a. serving as the compar. of 
good. [A. Sax. betera, betra, bmttra, also bet, 
bctt, better, from a root bat (in Goth, hats, 
good), w’hence also the superl. best (=&e- 
tcst). The corresponding forms in the 
other Teutonic languages are D. beter, Icel. 
betri, betr, Dan. bedre, Sw, biittre, G. besser. 
See Best.] 1 . Having good qualities in a 
greater degree than another: applied to 
physical, acquired, or moral qualities ; 
more good ; as, a better soil ; a better 
man ; a better physician ; a better house ; 
a better air ; a better harvest. ‘ He hath a 
horse better than the Neapolitan’s, a better 
bad habit of frowning than the Count 
Palatine.’ Shak . — 2. Preferable in regard 
to value, use, rank, fitness, acceptableness, 
safety, or in any other respect. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith. Prov. xv. 17. 

3. Improved in health ; less affected with 
disease; as, the patient is better. — To he 
better off, to be in improved circumstances. 
—The better. See under Better, n. 

Better (bet't^r), adv. 1. In a more excellent 
or superior manner; with more skill and 
wdsdom, virtue, advantage, or success ; as, 
to perform work better; to plan a scheme 
better; land Setter cultivated ; government 
better administered.— 2. More correctly or 
fully. ‘ The better to understand the extent 
of our knowledge.’ Locke.— Z. In a higher 
or greater degree; as, to love one better than 
another, ‘ N ever W’as monarch be tier feared. ’ 
Shak.—i. With greater advantage. ‘ I could 
have better spared a better man.’ Shak. — 
5. More, without any idea of superior ex- 
cellence ; as, How far is it to town? Better 
than a mile. [CoUoq.] 

Dorlcote Mill has been in our family a hundred 
year and better. George Eliot. 

Better (bet'ter), v. t. [A. Sax. beterian, bet- 
rmn, to improve. See the adjective.] 1. To 
improve; to ameliorate; to increase the good; 
qualities of; as, manure betters land; disci- 
pline may better the morals. 

The cause of his taking upon him our nature was 
to better the quality, and to advance the condition 
thereof. Hooker^ 

He thought to better his circumstances. Thackeray. 
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12. To surpass; to exceed. ‘Bettered expecta- 
tion/ Shah 

What you do 

Still beiiers what is done. Shak, 

;5. To advance tlie interest of; to support; 

-to give advantage to. 

'^'Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

May serve to better us and worse our foes. 

Milton, 

SyJi. To improve, ameliorate, amend, cor- 
rect, reform, rectify, advance, promote. 

Better (bet'ter), riA. To grow better; to 
become better; to improve. 

.Better (bet'ter), n. A superior; one who 
has a claim to precedence on account of 
his rank, age, merit, skill, or office; as, give 
place to your letters: in this sense generally 
used in the plural, and with possessive 
pronoiiiis. ‘ Their letters would hardly be 
found.' HooJcer.—The letter, (a) Improve- 
ment: generally in adverbial phrase /or the 
letter the direction of improvement. 

‘ If I have altered him anywhere for the 
letter.’ Dryden. (&) Advantage ; superior- 
ity; victory. 

Dionysius, his countryman, in an epistle to Pompey, | 
after an e.xpress comparison, affords him the better 
of Thucydides. Sir T. Browne. 

In this sense used chiefly in the following 
phrases: — To have the letter of, to have the 
advantage of ; to gain superiority over. To 
get or gain the better of, to obtain the ad- 
vantage, superiority, or victory over. 

Better (bet'ter), n. One who lays bets or 
wagers; a bettor. 

Better-half (bet'tSr-haf), n. A colloquial 
term for wife. 

Bettering-houset (bet'tSr-ing-hous), n. A 
reformatory. Quoted by Latham. 
Betterment (bet'ter-ment), n. [E. letter , 
with Romance suffix -menf] 1. A making 
better; improvement.— -2. In American laio, 
an improvement of an estate which renders 
it better than mere repairing: generally 
used in the plural. 

Bettermost (bet't6r-most), a. Superior in 
social rank. 

It first became operative in the diffusion of know- 
ledge among' the people, at least among the better- 
most classes. Brottgham, 

Betterness (bet't^r-nes), n. The quality of 
being better ; superiority. Sir P. Sidney. 
Bett«ng (bet'tong), u. [Native name. 1 The 
kangaroo-rat, a genus of nocturnal kanga- 
roos common over all Australia, about the 
size of a common hare, forming the genus 
Hypsipi’ymnus. The manner in which the 
bettoiig conveys materials to its nest is most 
remarkable. After selecting a proper supply 
of dried grass it makes it up into a sheaf, and 
twisting its prehensile tail round it hops off 
to its fair. The nest is a most ingenious 
specimen of arcliitecture, and scarcedy to 
be detected by a European eye. E. cuni- 
culiis is the Tasmanian rat. 

Bettor (l->et'oi^)> '«'• One who bets or lays a 
wager. 

Betty (bet'ti), n. [A cant word from Betty, 
for ElizaSei/i.] A short bar used by thieves 
to wrench doors open. Called also a Bess, ! 
a Jenny, and a Jammy. [Thieves’ slang.] 
The powerful betty or the artful picklock. 

Arbuthnot. 

Betula (betffi-la), n. [L., the birch.] A ge- 
nus of hardy trees or shrubs, natives of the 
north temperate and arctic regions; the 
birches. Their flowers are unisexual, grow- 
ing in catkins. The fruit is flat and winged 
or margined. Two species are native to 
Britain, namely B. alia (the common birch), 
frequent in woods in mountainous districts. 
Its bark is used in tanning, and yields a 
fragrant oil; its juice is sweet in spring, 
and a wine is in some places made from it. 
The weeping birch is a variety of this spe- 
cies. B. nana (the dwarf birch) is found on 
the mountains of Scotland, and extends into 
the arctic regions. 

Betulacese (bet-u-la'se-e), n. pi. A nat. order 
of apetalous dicotyledonous plants, of which 
Be tula is the typical genus, and containing 
besides this only the genus Alnus, with sixty 
species belonging to both genera. 

Betixlih, Betuline (bet'u-lin), n. (CioHR-iOs.) 

, A substance discovered in the bark of the 
common or white birch. It is of a white 
- ' colour, crystallized in the form of long 
needles, fusible, volatile, and inflammable. 
Betumble (b^um'bl), v.t [Prefix he, and 
tumble.] To tumble; to throw into disorder 
. or confusion, ‘Erom her couch 

she starteth.’ Shah 

Betutor (be-tu'tor), v.t. [Prefix he, and 
t?ti5of.] To instruct ; to tutor. Coleridge. 
Between (be-twenO, prep. [A, Sax. letweC- 


num, letwe67ian, letwynan—pvefix he, and 
dat, pi. of tiveSii, double, twain, from ttvd, 
two; comp, twain, twin.] 1. In the space 
separating; in the space extending from one 
point to another, without regard to distance; 
as, Stirling is between Glasgow and Perth ; 
the river Tweed runs between Scotland and 
England.— 2. From one to another of; pass- 
ing from one to another, as in the exchange 
of actions or intercourse. ‘ If things should 
go so betioeenthem/ Bacon.— Z. Belonging 
to in common; in partnership among; as, 
twenty proprietors own a tract of land be- 
tween them. 


Castor and Pollux with only one soul between them. 

Locke. 

4 Mutually as regards; so as to affect both 
of ; as, discords exist between the families. 

Friendship requires that it be between two at least. 

South* 

An intestine struggle, open ox between 

authority and liberty. Hunte. 

5. Pertaining to, in the power of, or by the 
action of two together, or one or other of 
two; as, the blame of this lies between you ; 
you must get that done between you ; they 
had the watch between them.— 6. With dis- 
crimination in regard to; as, to distinguish 
berioecji right and wrong.— 7. In intermedi- 
ate relation to, in respect to time, quantity, 
or degree ; as, it occurred between his in- 
coming and outgoing; between 

a knight and a baron. 

Between (be-twen'), n. One of a grade of 
needles between ‘ sharps ’ and ‘ blunts. ’ 
Between-decRs (be-twen'deks), w. si7ig. or 
pi. Space or spaces between a ship’s decks. 
Betwixt (be-twikst'), prep. [A Sax. hetwyx, 
betwyxt, hetweox, 5etwo/is— prefix be, and 
twcoh, from twd, tweg, two. The t is para- 
sitic or excrescent as in amidst, &c.] 1. Be- 
tween ; in the space that separates. ‘ Be- 
twixt two aged oaks.’ Milton.— ‘H. Passing 
between ; from one to another. 

There was some speech of marriage betwixt myself 
and her. Shak. 

Beudantite (bu' dan - tit), n. [After the 
French mineralogist Beudant] A mineral 
occurring in small closely aggregated crys- 
tals in the district of Nassau on the Rhine, 
and also near Cork. 

Bevel (bev'el), [Fr. beveau, O.Fr. bevel, 
a bevel] 1. The obliquity or inclination of 
a particular surface of a solid body to an- 
other surface of the same body.— 2. Au in- 
strument used by artificers for drawing 
angles, consisting of two limbs jointed to- 
gether, one called the stock and the other 
the blade, which is movable on a pivot at 
the joint, and can be adjusted so as to in- 
clude any angle between it and the stock. 
The blade is often curved on the edge to 
suit the sweep of an arch or vault.— 8. A 
kind of angle. See Bbvel-angle.— 4 In 
her. see Bevile. 

Bevel (bev'el), a. Having the form of a 
bevel ; slant ; out of the perpendicular; not 
upright : used figuratively in the following 


I may be straight though they themselves be bevel. 

Shak, 

Bevel (bev'el), v.t pret. <fc pp. bevelled; 
ppr. bevelling. To cut to a bevel angle; as, 
to piece of wood. 

Bevel (bev'el), v.i. To incline towards a 
point or from a direct line ; to slant or in- 
cline off to a bevel angle. 

Bevel-angle (bev'el-ang'gl), n. Any angle 
except a right angle, whether it be acute or 
obtuse. 

Bevel-gear (bev'el-ger), n. In much, a siie- 



cies of wheel-work in which the axis or 
shaft of the leader or driver forms an angle 
with the axis or shaft of the follower or the 


wheel driven. The wheels in this species 
of gearing are not unfrequently called coni- 
cal wheels, as their form resembles tliat of 
the frustums of fluted cones. 

Bevelled (bev'eld), and a. 1. Having a 
bevel; formed with a bevel-angle.— -2. In 
mineral, replaced by two xdaiies inclining 
equally upon the adjacent planes, as an 
edge; having its edges replaced as above, as 
a cube or other solid. 

Bevelling (bev'el-ing), a. Inclining from a 
right line; slaiitins toward a bevel-angle. 
Bevelling (bev'el-ing), n. 1. Forming a 
bevel.— 2. liie slant or bevel of timber; the 
angle contained by tlie two adjacent sides 
of the timber. If this angle is acute it is 
nri under bevelling or bevel; and if 
obtuse, a stendinp ftereZ. 

Bevelment (bev'el-ment), n. In mineral. 
the replacement of an edge by two simihir 
planes, equally inclined to the including 
faces or adjacent planes. 

Bevel-wheel (bev'el-whel), n. See Bevel- 
gear. . ■ . , 

Bevert [It. levere, L, Where, to 

drink. ] A collation or small repast between 
meals. 

What, at your beruer, gallants? Will’t please your 
ladyship to drink? B. gfonson. 

Bevert (bev'er), v.i. To take a bever ox* 
small repast between meals. 

Your gallants never sup, breakfast, nor bever with- 
out me. Brewer. 

Bever (be'vSr), Milit. same as Beaver. 

Beverage (bev'6r-aj), [From 0. Fr. hev- 
7 'a(je, Fr. breuvage, a drink, from 0. Fr. 
boivre, hevre, with suffix -age (=L. -ati- 
mm), from L. bibere, to drink.] 1. Drink; 
liquor for drinking. ‘Wholesome 
Shah 

A pleasant he prepared before 

Of ivine and honey mixed. Dryden. 

2. Drink-money or a treat provided with 
drink-money, as a treat on wearing a new 
suit of clothes, or on receiving a suit from 
the tailor; a treat on first coming into pri- 
son; a garnish.— 3. Water-cider, a drink 
made by pressing water through the crushed 
apples from which cider has been made.— 

4 In the West Indies, a drink made of 
sugar-cane juice and water. 

Bevile, Bevel (hev'il, 
bev'el),'/!.. [See B evel.] 

In her. a chief broken 
or opening like a cariien- 
ter’s bevel. It is formed 
by the long line being 
cut off in its straight- 
ness by anothei*, which 
V V makes an acute or shai’p- 

cornered angle. Writ* 
Bevile. ten also JSeyA 

Bevilled (bev'ild), p. and 
a. In her. an epithet applied to ordinaries, 
&c., the outward lines of which are turned 
aside in a sloping direction. 

Beviiways (bev'il-waz), adv. In her. in the 

S ositioii or form of a bevile. See Bevile, 
evilleb. 

B§vae (ba-vii), [Fr.] An error ; a slip. 
Bevy (bev'i), 7i. [O.E. beavie, pex’haps from 
0. Fr. hevre, beivre, boivre (Fr. boire), to 
drink, and originally a drinking company, 
or a number of animals at a watering-xdace. 

It is given as the correct term for a com- 
pany of ladies by Dame Juliana Barnes or 
Berners, 1496.] 1. A flock of birds; espe- 
cially, a flock of quails or larks; the term 
was also applied to a company of roebxicks. 

2. A company of females. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sat, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour. SL>enser, 

Bewail (be-wiil'), v.t [Prefix be, and wail.] 
To weep aloud for; to bemoan; to lament; 
to express deep sorrow for; as, to bewail the 
loss of a child. 

Bewail (be-wal'), v.i. To express grief. 

‘ Mourning and bewailing exceedingly/ Hol- 
land. 

Bewailable (be-wal'a-bl), a. Capable or 
worthy of being bewailed. 

Bewailer (be-wal'er), n. One who bewails 
or laments. 

Bewailing (l/e-wal'ing), n. Lamentation. 
Bewailingly (be-wal'ing-li), adv. In a be- 
wailing manner. 

Bewapment (be-wal'ment), n. The act^of 
bewailing. 

Bewaket (be-wak'), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
u'ake.] To keep awake. Gower. 

Beware (be-war'), v.i. [A compound of be, 
impei’ative of verb to be, and ware™ wary; 
thus Wickliffe has, ‘ Be ye war of false pro- 
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pliets/ Mat. vii. 15. See WiVEE, Waby.] 

1. To "be wary or cautious with regard to; 
to he suspicious of danger from; to restrain 
or guard one’s self from ; to avoid ; to take 
care: followed by of before the noun ex- 
pressing the thing that is to be avoided, 

Benuare of oil, but most beware of man. Pofe. 
Every one ought to be very careful to beware 
what he admits for a principle. Locke. 

Plato told to Dion that of all things he should be- ' 
•ware of that folly by which men please themselves 
and despise a better judgment. far. Taylor. 

2. t To have a special regard to. 

Behold, I send an angel before thee . . . beivare of 
him, and obey his voice. Ex. x.xiii. 21. 

pchis verb is now hardly used except in the 
imperative and infinitive moods, including 
its use after such auxiliaries as sJunUd, -nintit, 
ought, where it is really an infinitive. Ben 
Jonson, however, has used the word in the 
third person : “ He heioares to act and in 
Bryden we find bewared^ as its past par- 
ticiple.] 

Beware (be-warO, v.t To avoid; to take 
care of. ‘ To beware impetuous winds.’ 
Milton. [Not strictly a transitive usage, of 
being simply omitted for brevity.] 

Bewasil (be-wosh'), “o. t. [Prefix be, and wafh. ] 
To drench with water. ‘ Let the maids be- 
loash t\\& mm.' Herriclc. [Bare.] 

Beweep (be-wep'), v.t pret. & pp. bewept; 
ppr. beweeping. [Prefix be, and 2 tfeep.] To 
weep over; to bedew with tears. ‘ Old fond 
eyes beweep this cause again.’ Shak. 
Beweept (be-wep'), 'o.i. To weep; to make 
lamentation. ‘ That I may a whil bewail and 
bewepe. ' Chaucer. 

Bewet (be-wet'), v.t. [Prefix be, and wet.] 
To wet; to moisten. ‘ His napkin with his 
true tears all beioet.’ Shale. 
BewMsperCbe-whis'pfir),-??.! [Prefix be, and 
whisper.] To wdiisper. Fairfax. [Poare.] 
BewllOre 0)e-h6r0,u.t. [Prefix he, and whore.] 

1. To corrupt with regard to chastity. Beau. 
(b FI. —2. To call or pronounce a whore. 
Shale. 

Be wield, (be-weld'), v. t [Prefix he, and wield.] 
To wield; to sway; to manage. J. Harrison. 
Bewig (be-wigO, v.t. [Prefix be, and^uij;.] 
To put a -wig on; to cover with a wig. 
Bewilder (be-wiTd6r), v.t [Prefix be, and 
wilder.] To lead into perplexity or con- 
fusion ; to perplex ; to puzzle ; to confuse. 

‘ Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search.’ 
Addison. 

Bewilderedness (l^e-wiFdSrd-nes), n. State 
of being bewildered. 

Bewilderingly (be-wiPdbr-ing-li), adv. So 
as to bewilder. 

Bewilderment (be-wil'der-ment), n. State 
of being bewildered. 

Thought was arrested by utter bewilderment. 

George Eliot. 

Bewimple (be-wim'pi), n. To cover with 
a M'imple; to veil. Gower. 

Bewinter (be-winTt^r), v.t [Prefix he, and 
Bunfer.] To make like winter. '"Tears that 
bevnnter all my year.’ Cowley. 

Bewitch (be-wich''), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
witch.] 1. To subject to the influence of 
witchcraft; to affect by witchcraft or sor- 
cery; to throw a charm or spell over, as a 
witch was believed capable of doing. 

Look how I am bewitched; behold mine arm 
Is like a blasted sapling withered up. Shak. 

2. To charm; to fascinate; to please to such 
a degree as to take away the power of re- 
sistance. 

The charms of poetry our souls bewitch. Dryden. 

Eewitchedness (be-wicht'nes), n. State of 
being bewitched. 

Bewitcher ( be-wich 'er), n. One that be- 
witches or fascinates. 

Eewitehery ( be-wich 'er-i), n. Besistless 
pow'er of anything that pleases; fascination; 
charm. 

There is a certain bewitchery or fascination in 
words. South. 

BewitcMul (be-wichTiil), a. Alluring ; fas- 
cinating. ‘Ill, more bewitchful to entice 
away.’ Milton, [Bare.] 

Bewitching (be-wiching), a. Having power 
to bewitch or fascinate; having power to 
control by the arts of pleasing. ‘ Bewitching 
tenderness.’ Addison. 

Bewitchingly (be-wich'ing-ii), adv. In a 
bewitching manner. 

Bewitchingness (be-wich'mg-nes),n. Qua- 
lity of bewitching. 

Bewitchment (be-wichment), n. Fascin- 
ation; power of charming. 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of some popular 
man, and give it bountifully to the desirers. Shak. 


Bewits (be'wits), n, pi. In falconry, straps 
of leather for fastening bells to a hawk’s 
legs.' 

Bewonderedt (be-wun’d6rd), a. [Prefix 
and wonder.] Amazed. ‘ Seeing his aston- 
ishment, how he bewo'ndered was. ’ Fairfax. 
Beworh (be-w6rk0, v.t [Prefix be, and tcorA.] 
To work, as with thread; to embroider. See 
Bewrought. 

Bewrap(be-rapO,'y.t pret. &pp.bewrapped; 
ppr. bewrapping. [Prefix be, and wrap,] To 
wrap up, ‘His sword, . . . bewrapt with 
flowers.' Fairfax. 

Bewray t (be-ra'), v. t [0. E..&e wrei/o , biwreye 
—prefix be, and A. Sax. wr^gan, to disclose, 
accuse, which is cognate with Icel. rcegja, 
older vroegja, to slander, Fris. wrdgia, D. 
wroegen, Goth, wrohjan, to accuse.] To dis- 
close perfidiously; to betray; to show or 
make visible. 

Thou bewreiest alle secrenesse. Chaucer. 

Thy speech beiorayeth thee, Mat, xxvi, 73, 

Bewrayer t (be-nVer), n. a divulger of se- 
crets; a discoverer. ‘A bewrayer oi secrets.' 
Addison. 

Bewrayingly t (be-raflng-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to bewray. 

Bewrayment t (be-ra'ment), n. Act of be- 
wraying. 

Bewreckf (be-rekO, v.t. [Prefix be, and 
wreck.] To ruin; to destroy. ‘Yet was I, 
or I parted thence, hew7'eckt ’ Mir. for Mags. 
Bewreket (be-rek'), v.t [Prefix be, and 
icreak.] To avenge; to revenge. 

Bewrought t (be-rat'), pp. of hework. 
Worked, as with thread; embroidered. 

‘ Smocks all hewr ought' B. Jonson. 

Bey (bii), n. [Turk, beg, pron. as bey.] A 
governor of a town or particular district of 
country in the Turkish dominions ; also, in 
some places, a prince ; a beg, 

Beye,t v. t To buy. Chaucer. 

BeyeteA pp. Begotten. 

Beylic (ba'iik), n. The province of a bey. 
Beyond, (be-yond'), prep. [A. Sax. begeond, 
hageondan—pvefrs. he, and geond, yond, yon- 
der. See Yon.] 1. On the further side of; 
on the side most distant, at any indefinite 
distance from that side; as, beyond a river, 
or the sea, either a mile beyond ov a hundred 
miles beyond the river. ‘ Beyond that flam- 
ing hill.’ G. Fletcher.— 2. At a place or time 
not yet reached; before. 

What’s fame ? A fancied life in others’ breath ; 

A thing beyond us, even before our death. Pope. 

3. Out of reach of; further than any given 
limit; furtlier than tlie extent of anything 
else; past; as, beyond our power; beyond 
comprehension ; beyond dispute. ‘ Beyond 
e.xpectation.’ Barrow.— L Above; in a de- 
gree exceeding or surpassing; proceeding to 
a greater degree, as in dignity, excellence, 
or quality of any kind, ‘ Beyond any of the 
great men of my country.’ Sir F. Sidney.— 
To go beyond, to exceed in ingenuity, in 
research, or in anything else; hence, in a bad 
sense, to deceive or circumvent. I 

That no man ^<7 beyond and defraud his brother in 
any matter. i Thes. iv. 6, 

Beyond (be-yondO, At a distance; 

yonder. * Beyond he lieth, languishing.’ 
Spenser. 

Bezan (bez'an), n. A cotton cloth, white or 
striped, from Bengal. 

Bezant (bez'ant), n. [A contr. of Byzan- 
tium.] 1. A gold coin of Byzantium. It 
seems to have been current in England from 
the tenth century till the time of Edward 
III.— 2. In her. a circle in or or argent re- 
presenting this coin, in which the stipends 
of the higher soldiers of the army in the holy 
wars are supposed to have been paid. Be- 
zants are with us always emblazoned as 
round, flat pieces of gold without impress; 
but foreign heralds make them both gold 
! and silver. 

Bez-antler (bez-antfifer), n. [L. bis, twice, 
and E. a7iiler.] The branch of a deer's horn 
next above the brow antler. Also called 
Bay-antler. See Antler. 

Bezel (bez'el), n. [Perhaps a form of basil, 
Fr. biseau, beseau, a slope or bevel. See 
Basil.] The upper part of the collet of a 
ring, which encompasses and fastens the 
stone; the groove and flange or lip in which 
the glass of a watch is set. 

' Bezetta (be-zet'ta), n. Coarse linen rags or 
I sacking soaked in certain pigments, which 
I are thus prepared for exportation ; the pig- 
! ment itself. Bed bezetta is coloured with 
; cochineal, and the pigment is used as a 
I cosmetic. Blue is prepared from the juice 


of some eiiphorbiaceous plants, treated with 
dung and urine, and is used to colour the 
rind of Butch cheese. 

Bezique (be-zekQ, n. [Fr.] A simple game 
at cards which can. be played by two, three, 
orfoiir persons, but is most commouly played 
by only two. 

Bezoar (be'zor), n. [O.Fr. bezoar, Fr. hezoard, 
from Bg.bezoar, from Xv.bdzahar,bddizc(har, 
Per. bildzahr, pddzahr, the bezoar-stone — 
Md, wind, and zahr, a poison, that is, what 
blows away or dispels poison, or from pud, 
protecting, and zahr, poison,] A name for 
certain calculi or concretions found in the 
stomach or intestines of some animals (espe- 
cially nmiinants), formerly supposed to be 
efficacious in preventing the fatal effects of 
poison, and still held in estimation in some 
countries. Such calculi are generally formed 
round some foreign substance, as a bit of 
wood, straw, hair, or the like. ]\Iany va- 
rieties have been mentioned, but most value 
was put on the bezoar from the East Indies 
and that from Tmu.— Fossil bezoar, formed 
like the animal bezoar, with several coats 
round some extraneous body, which serves 
as a nucleus, — Bezoar mineral, an oxide of 
antimony, orautimonic acid, especially that 
prepared from butter of antimony by the 
action of nitric acid. 

Bezoardic (be-zo-ar'dik), a. [Fr. Mzoar- 
dique. See BEZOAR,] Pertaining to or com- 
pounded of bezoar.— jBezoardic acid, same 
as Ellagic Acid. See Ellagig. 

Bezoardic (be-z6-ar'dik), n. A medicine 
compounded with bezoar. Bmiglison. 
Bezoar-goat (be'’zor-got), n. A name given 
to the gazelle {Antilope Dorcas), from its 
producing the bezoar. 

Bezoartic, Bezoartical(be-z6-aritik, be-zo- 
aritik-al), a. Having tiie quality of a be- 
zoar; healing; antidotal. ‘The healing be- 
zoa7'tical virtue of grace.’ Chillv7igworth. 
[Bare.] 

Bezonian (l^e-zo’ni-an), [Fi’om It. biso- 
giio, Fr. besom, need,] An indigent wretch; 
a beggar or scoundrel. 

Under which king, be;roma 7 ii Speak or die. Shak. 

Bezzlet (bezl), v.t. [Norm. Fr, hesile-}', bese- 
ler, besleer, to embezzle, perhaps from O. .Fr. 
besloi, beslei, wrong, injustice, from Celtic 
hes, without, and Fr. loi, lei, L. lex, law. 
Wedgwood regards the primary meaning as 
that of drinking, and thinks this word and 
giizzZe imitative.] To waste in riot; to spend 
in drinking. 

I have laid up a little for my younger son Michael, 
and thou think’st to bezsle that. Beau. Sr FI, 

Written also Bizle, Bissel, &c. 

Bezzlet (bezT), v.i. To drink to excess; to 
tipple. Bekker. 

Bezzlet (bezl), «. A debauchee; a sot. 
Nash, 

Bhadoee (ballo-eXu. [From Hind, hhadawa, 
the fifth inontli of the Hindu year, answer- 
ing to the last half of August and the 
first of September.] The earliest of the 
three annual crops in Hindustan, consisting 
of early rice, maizej &c. It is laid down 
during the rainfall in April and May, and 
is reaped in August and September. It fur- 
nishes about one-fourth of the food supply 
in a normal year. 

Bhang (bang), [Indian name.] 1. An In- 
dian variety of the common hemp, the resin 
obtained from which is highly narcotic and 
intoxicant. In India the leaves and seed 
capsules are chewed or smoked as a means 
of intoxication, and sometimes an infusion 
of them is drunk.— 2. A drug prepared from 
the resinous exudation of the plant— a 
highly popular oriental stimulant; other- 
wise called Hashish. It is also employed in 
medicine like opium for its anodyne, hyp- 
notic, antispasraodic qualities. Variously 
spelled Ba7ig, Be^ig. 

Bheesty (bes'ti), n. Same as Beestie, 

Bhel (bel), 71. The native name of the Ben- 
gal quince. See .Egle. 

' Bhuchampac (bu’cham-pak), n. [Hind. 
Itlm, ground, and chanipao, a plant.] A 
beautiful plant of India, Kmnpferia rotwii- 
da, nat. order Zingiberaceie. The flowers 
rise from a short stem, and appear before 
the leaves. 

Bi- A Latin prefix, from bis, twice, a form 
standing for duis or dvis, from d7L0, two. 
It occurs chiefly in words of Latin or 
Greek origin, and has in composition the 
general meaning of two, twice, double, < r 
twofold. In chem. it forms a prefix of 
certain compounds, into which two parts 
or equivalents of the first-mentioned in- 
gredient enter for one of the other. 
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A name in some parte for a 
[Prefix hi, and acid.} 


Bia (hVii), n. 
cowry. 

Biacid Osi-asid), a. . 

Applied to a base capable of combining with 
an acid in two different proportions. 
Biacuminate (bi-a-kiVmin-at), a. [Prefix 
and acumimie.] Having two diverging 
points, as the hairs on the leaves of some 
Malpighiacece. 

Biadetto (be-ii-det'to), n. [It,] The same 
as Bice. 

Bianco secco (be-ang'k5 sek'ko), n. [It.] 

A white used in fresco painting, consisting 
of lime macerated in water until its cans- 
-ticity is removed, to which pulverized 
marble is added. 

Biangular, Biangulate (bi-ang'gu-ler, bi- 
ang'gu-lat), ci. [Prefix hi, and angular.} 
Having two angles or corners. [Hare.] 
Eiangulated, Biaugulous (bi-ang'gu-lat- 
ed, bi-anu'gii-lus), a. Same as Biangular. 
Biantheriferous ( bi-an ' ther-if ” 6r-iis ), a. 
[Prefix hi, and antheriferom.} In hot ap- 
plied to a plant having two anthers, 
Biarmlan (bi-ar'ml-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Biarmians,or Einns of Perm in Eussia. 
Biarticulate (bi-a,r-tik'u-lat), a. [L. hi, two, 
twice, and ariiculus, a joint] Having two 
joints, as the antennas of some insects. 

Bias (lii'as), n. [Er. and Pr. hiais, Catalo- 
nian 6ma;, from L.L, Mfacis, two- 

faced— L. hi, double, and facies, the face.] 

1. A weight on the side of a bowl which 
turns it from a straight line.— 2. A leaning 
of the mind; propensity toward an object, 
not leaving the mind indifferent; that which 
causes the mind to lean or incline from a 
state of indifference to a particular object 
or course; inclination; bent. 

Morality influences men’s lives, and gives a Mas to 
all their actions. Locke. 

It is not impossible that the political movements of 
our time, which seem on the surface to have a ten- 
dency to democracy, may have in reality a monarchi- 
cal Disraeli. 

3. A piece of cloth cut out of the waist of a 
dress to lessen its circumference. — Bent, 
Bias, Inclination. See under Bent.— Syn. 
Tendency, inclination, propensity, disposi- 
tion, bent, prepossession, prejudice, warp. 
Bias (bl'as),r.t pret. & pp. biassed or hiased; 
ppr. Massing or biasing. [Biassed is the 
more common form, Imt biased the more 
analogical.] To incline to one side; to give 
a particular direction to the mind; to pre- 
judice; to warp; to prepossess; as, the judg- 
ment is often biassed by interest. 

But it is vain to expect that men who are inflamed 
by anger, who are sulTering distress, will reason as 
calmly as the historian who, dia.Tsed neither by inter- 
est nor passion, reviews the events of a past age. 

Macaulay. 

Bias! (bPas), a. Loaded or swelled on one 
side, as a bowl is bias.sed; oblique; in- 
clined. 

, Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
Outswell the colic of pufl’d Aquilon. Shak. 

Bias (bi'us), adv. In a slanting manner; 
obliquely. ‘ Bias and thwart, not aiis wering 
the aim.' Shale. 

Bias-drawing (bEas-dra-ing), n. A turn 
awry; hence, partiality; prepossession. Shale. 
Biasnesst <bEas-nes), n. The state of being 
biassed; inclination to some side; partiality. 
Sherwood. 

Bianriculate (bi-a-rik'u-hit), a. [L. prefix hi, 
two, twice, and auricula, an ear, an auricle.] 
1, In cowipar. amtt. a term apjfiied to a 
heart with two auricles, as iu most bivalve I 
molluscs, and iu all reptiles, birds, and 
mammals.— 2. In hot. having two ear-like 
projections, as a leaf. 

Eiaxal, Biaxial (M-aks'al, bl-aks'i-al), a. 
Having two axes. 

The phenomena of dipolarized light presented 
the properties of biaxial crystals in a vast variety of 
forms. WkewelL 

Bib (bib), n. Morrlma lima, a fish of the 
cod family, about a foot in length, the back 
of a light olive, the sides yellow, and the 
belly white. It is excellent e.ating. Called 
also Pout or Whiting pout, iw Scotland Brassy 
and Smsltie. 

Bib t (bib), v.t. and i. pret. & pp. hihhed; ppr, 
bibbing. [L. hiho, hibere, to drink.] To sip; 
to tipple; to drink frequently. ^ This miller 
hath so wisely bibbed ale.' Chaucer. 

He was constantly bibbing, and drank more in 
twenty-four hours than d did. Locke. 

Bib (bib), n. [Erom the verb h%b, because a 
protective of the child’s dress when drink- 
ing.] A small piece of linen or other cloth 
■worn by children over the lireast. 

We’ll have a bib, for spoiling of your doublet, 

Bea^i. &• FI. 


Bibacious (bi-ba'shus), a* [L. hihax, from I 
hibere, to drink. See Bib.] Addicted to i 
drinking; disposed to imbibe. [Bare.] 
Bibacity (bi-bas'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being bibacious, or drinking much. Blount. 
[Bare.] 

Bibasic (bi-basfik),a. [Prefix hi, and basic, re- 
lating to a base.] In ehern. a term applied 
to those acids which combine with two 
equivalents of a base. Those acids which 
combine with one equivalent of a base are 
termed monobasic, and those which neutral- 
ize three atoms of a base are termed tri- 
basic. Polybasie acids are such as combine 
with two or more equivalents of a base. 

Bibb (bib), n. Naut a bracket made of 
elm plank and bolted to the hound of the 
mast for the purpose of supporting the 
trestle-trees. 

Bibber (hib'6r), n. A tippler; a man given 
to drinking: chiefly used in composition; as, 
wine-bibber. ‘Tender bibbers of the rain 
and dew.’ Keats. 

Bibble-babble (bibT)l-bab-hl), -a. [A redu- 
plication of babble.} Idle talk; prating to 
no purpose. 

Thy wits the heavens re.store! endeavour thyself 
to sleep and leave thy vain bibble-babble. Shak. 

Bib-cock (bib'kok), n. A cock or faucet 
having a bent down nozzle. E. B. Knight. 
Biberine (bi-bei‘'m), n. Same as Bebeerim. 
Bibitory (bib'i-t6-ri),a. Pertaining to drink- 
ing or tippling. [Bare.] 

Bible (hi 'hi), n. [Er. bible, Or. biblia, the 
books, pi. of hiblion, dim. from biblos, the 
inner bark of the papyrus, paper, a book. 
Comp. L. liber, a book, from liber, the inner 
bark of a tree, and B. hook, from A. Sax. b6c, 
a book, a beech-tree.] l.t Any great book. 

To tellen all wold passen any 
That o wher is. Chaucer. 

2. The Book, byway of eminence; the sacred 
Scriptiires. It consists of two parts, called 
the Old and Hew Testaments. The Old Tes- 
tament was originally written in Hebrew 
and the Hew Testament in Greek. The 
authorized English version of the Bible was 
commenced in the reign of James I. in the 
year 1604, and published in 1611, beingbased 
on several previously existing translations. 
—•Bible Christian, one of a religious sect in 
England, founded by a Cornish Wesleyan 
Methodist preacher called Bryan in 1815, 
and hence also called Bryanites. They pro- 
fess to follow the great doctrines of the 
Bible and reject all human authority in 
matters of religion. — Bible Comm.imist, same 
as Perfectionist (which s>ee).-~Bible Society, 
an association for the purpose of diffusing 
the sacred Scriptures over the world. — 
Breeches Bible, an edition of the Bible issued 
from Geuevaby several English divines who 
had fled there to escape the persecution of 
the reign of Mary, in which Gen. iii. 7 is 
translated, ‘Then the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked, and they sewed fig leaves together 
and made themselves breeches.’ — Vinegar 
Bible, an edition printed at the Clarendon 
press in 1717, with the heading to Luke xx. 
as the ‘ Parable of the Vinegar,’ instead of 
the ‘Parable of the Vineyai'd.’— Wicked 
Bible, an edition published in 1632 by Barker 
& Lucas, in which the word not is omitted iu 
the seventh commandment. 

Bible-oatB (bi'bl-oth), n. An oath on the 
Bible; a sacred obligation. Congreve. 
Bible-press (bi'bl-pres), n, Naut a hand- 
rolling board for cartridges, rocket and port- 
fire cases. 

Biblical (biblik-al), a. Pertaining to the 
Bible or to the sacred writings; as, biblical 
learning; biblical criticism. 

Biblically (bib'lik-al-li), adv. In a biblical 
manner; according' to the Bible. 

Biblicism (bib'li-sizm), n. Biblical doctrine 
or literature; learning relating to the Bible, 
Eclee. Rev. 

Biblicist (bibli-sist), n. One skilled in the 
knowledge and, interpretation of the Bible. 
Edin. Rev. 

Bibliographer (bib-li-og'ra-ffer), n. [Gr. 
hiblion, a book, and grapho, to write.] One 
versed in bibliography; one who composes 
or compiles the history of books. 
BibliograpMc, Bibliographical (bib'li-o- 
graffik, bibTi-6-graf'fik-al), a. Pertaining 
to the history of books. 

Bibliographically ( bib ' li - 6-graf 'fik-al-li), 
adv. In a bibliographical manner, 
BibliOgraphy (bib-li-og'ra-fi), n, [Gr, bib- 
lion, a book, and grapko, to write. ] A history 
or description of books or manuscripts, with 
notices of the different editions, the times 


when they were printed, and other infor- 
mation tending to illustrate the history of 
literature. 

Bibiiolatrist (bib-li-ol'a-trist), n, [See Bib- 
IJOLATRY.] One who pays undue regard to 
books; a book -worshipper; more specifi- 
cally, one who is supposed to regard the 
Bible with undue or extravagant respect; 
a worshipper of the Bible. De Quinccy. 
Bibliolatry (bib-li-ol'a-tri), n. [Gr. hiblion. 
a book, and latreia, worship.] "Worshi]) 
or homage paid to books ; excessive rever- 
ence for any book of authority on any 
subject: specifically applied by Bomau 
Catholic divines to tlie exaltation of the 
authority of Scripture over that of the pope 
or the church. 

It was on account of this exclusive reference to 
Scripture that the Protestant divines laid more stress 
on the inspiration of the holy ■writint.ps than the theo- 
logians of the Church of Rome; and tliuMhe Protes- 
tants were accused of bibliolatry. Sir G. C. Lewis, 

Bibliolite(bib'li-o-lit),,n. [Gr. bihlion, ahook, 
and Uthos, ii stone. ] A name formerly some- 
times applied to certain laminated schistous 
stones. Called also Book-stone. 
Biblioiogical(bibli-o-loj^Tk-al), a. Eclating 
to hibliology. 

Bibliology (bib-li-oEo-ji), n. [Gr. hiblion, 
a book, and logos, discourse.] 1. Biblical 
literature, doctrine, or theology. — 2. A 
treatise on books; bibliography. 
Bibliomancy (bib 'li- 5-man -si), n. [Gr. 
hiblion, a book, and manteia, divination.] 
A kind of divination performed by means 
of a book; specifically, divination by means 
of the Bible, consisting in selecting pas.sages 
of Scripture at hazard and dra^ring from 
them indications concerning things future. 

Another kind of bibliomancy . . . consisted 
in appealing to the very first words heard from any 
one when reading the Scriptures. B7tcy. Mctr. 

Bibliomania (bib'li-o-ma"ni-a), n. [Gr. 
bibiion, abook, and mania, madness.] Book- 
madness ; a rage for pos.sessing rare ami 
curious books. 

Bibliomaniac (bibTi-o-ma"ni-ak), n. One 
affected with bibliomania. 

I found, in the owner of a choice collection of 
books, a well-bred gentleman and a most hearty 
biblio7na7tiac. Dthditt. 

Bibliomaniacal (bib'li-5-ma-ni"ak.al), a. 
Pertaining to a passion for books. Bihdin. 
Bibliomanianism(bibli-5-ma"ni-an-izin),n. 
Book-madness; bibliomania. [Bare.] 
Bibliomanist (bib-li-om'an-ist), n. A biblio- 
maniac. ‘ Hot bibliomanist enough to like 
black-letter.’ Lamb. 

Bibliomany (bib-li-om'an-i), n. Biblio- 
mania (which see). 

Bibliopegic (bib'li-6-pe"jik), a. [From Gr. 
hiblion, a book, and pegnymi, to make fast 
or firm.] Eclating to the binding of books. 
[Bare.] 

Bibliopegistic (bibTi-6-pe-jist"ik), a. Same 
as Bibliopegic. Dibdin. 

Eibliopegy (bib-li-op'e-ji), [Gr. biUimK 
book, and pegnymi, to fix, to make fast i 
The art of binding books. 

Bibliophile (bib'li-o-fil), oi. [Gr. biblion, 
book, and phileb, to love.] A lover of books. 
Bibllopbilism(bib-li-of'il-izm), n. Love 
of bibliography or of books. 

Bibliopbilist (bib-H-ofil-ist), n. A lover 
of bibliography or of books; a bibliophile. 
Bibliophobia (bib'li-6-fo"bi-a), n. [Gr. 
biblion, book, andjp7io&os, fear.] A dread of 
books. 

Bibliopolar (bib-li-op’o-ler), a. Bibliopolic 
(which see). [Hare.] 

Bibliopole (bib'li-o-pol), n. [Gr. biblion, a 
book, and poleo, to sell.] A bookseller. 
Edec. Rev. 

Bibliopolic, Bibliopolical (bibTi-6-porik, 
bib'li-o-pol"ik-al), a. Belating to book- 
selling or booksellers. 

Bibliopolism (bib-li-op'ol-izm), n. The 
employment of a bibliopolist. Dibdin. 
[Bare.] 

Bibliopolist (bib-li-op'ol-ist), n. [Gr. 
biblion, book, and poled, to sell.] A book- 
seller; a bibliopole. 

If civility, quickness, and intelligence be the chief 
requisites of a bibliopolist, the young Frere stands 
not in need of parental aid for the prosperity of his 
business. Dibdin. 

Bibliopolistic (bib'li-op'ol-ist"ik), a. Eelat- 
ing to a bookseller or bookselling. [Bare.] 
Bibliotaphist t (hib ' li - ot ' af - ist ), n. [ Gr, 
biblion, a book, and taphos, a burial.] One 
who hides or buries books. Crabbe. 
Bibliotheca (bibTi' 0 -the"ka), n. [L., from 
Gr. hiblion, a book, and theke, a repository.] 
A library. 


Fate, far. fat, f|ill; me, met, h5r; pine, pin; n5te, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. tey. 
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Bibliothecal (bibli-o-the^kal), a, [L. hiUio- , 
theealis.'] Belongirij? to a library. Byrorn. I 
Bibllotliecary (bib-li-oth'e-ka-ri), 'n. [L. 
hibliotheearius.] A librarian. 

Bibliotlieke t n. [See Bib- 

liotheca.] A library. 

The king asked him how many thousand volumes 
he had gotten together in his bibliotheki, Donne, 

Biblist (bi^el-ist), n. [From Bible.), 1 . One 
%vlio is conversant with the Bible.— 2. A per- 
son who makes the Scriptures the sole rule 
of faith. 

BiTblus (biblus), [L., from Gr. &i62os. See 
Bible.] The papyrus, an Egyptian aquatic 
plant. See PAPYRUS. 

Bibos n. A genus or sub-genus of 

ruminant mammals, family Bovidm, with 
the horns depressed at the base and directed 
outwards, and with the frontal bone often 
very prominent. It includes the gayal, 
gbur or gaur, and banteng. 

Bibracteate (bi-l >rak'te‘at ), a. [Prefix M, and 
hracteate.) Doubly bracteate. 

Bibulous (Ijib'u-lus), a. [L. hibitlus, from 
bibn, to drink.] 1 . Having the quality of 
imbibing iiuids or moisture; spongy; as, 
bibulous paper.— 2. Fond of drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors ; proceeding from or charac- 
terized by such tendency ; as, bibulous pro- 
pensities. 

Bicalcarate (bi-kaTkar-iit), a. [L. prefix 
hi, Wo, twice, and calcar, a spur.] Armed 
with or having two spurs, as the limb of 
an animal. 

Bicallose, Bicallous (bi-kaVlos, bi-kal'lus), 
a. [L, prefix hi, two, and callus, a callosity.] 
Having two callosities or hard protuber- 
ances. 

Bicameral (bi-kam'er-al), a. [L. prefix 
M, two, twice, and camera, a chamber.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of two cham- 
bers. ‘The bioameral legislative system.’ 
Scotsman neiuspaper. [Rare.] 

Bicapitated (bi-kapT-tdt-ed), yjp. [L. prefix 
bi, two, and caput, head.] In her. having 
t%vo heads; as, lions bicapitated. 

Bicapsular ( bi - kap ' sul - ai*), ct. [Prefix bi, 
two, twice, and capsule.) In hot. having two 
capsules, or dry, many-seeded fruits, -which 
open of tliemselves wdieii ripe. 

Bicarbonate (bi-kar'bon-fit), n. [Prefix 
bi, and carbonate.) A carbonate containing 
two equivalents of carbonic acid to one of 
a base; one of the supercarbonates. 
Bioarburetted(bi-kar'bu-ret-ed), a. [Prefix 
bi, and carbnretted.) Combined with or con- 
taining tw'o atoms of carbon; as, huarburet- 
ted hydrogen (C 2 H 4 ). 

Bicarinate (bi-karl-nat), a. [L. prefix hi, 
two, twice, and carina, a keel.] In hot. 
two-keeled; ha-i’ing two keel-like projec- 
tions, as the upper palea of gras-ses. 
Bicaudal (bi-k|Pdal), a. [L. prefix bi, two, 
twice, and canda, a tail.] Double -tailed; 
terminating in two tails or prolonged ex- 
tremities. 

Bicebed-bones, t n. pi. [A word apparently 
derived from the verbal stem to pick ov peck, 
with the cliange of p into 6 ; comp. G, bickel, 

O.G. pickcl, D. bikkel, an ankle-bone, a die, 
diminutive forms from D, bikken, G. hicken, 
pieken, to pick, peck, or notch. Tyrwhitt 
reads hicchcl apparently %vithoiit authority. 

‘ We may safely conclude ( 1 ) that the read- 
ing hicched is correct ; (2^ that the English 
term hicched boon is equivalent to the D. 
bikkel, G. bickel, and means a die. Further, 
it seems to me a fair conclusion that hicched 
means pecked, or pitted, or notched, in allu- 
sion to the spots marked on it by making 
slight holes on the surface.’ Skeat.) Dice. 
This fruyt cometh of the bicched-bones two, 
Forswer’ing, ire, falsnesse, and honiicyde. Chaucer. 

Bice, Bise (bis), n. [O.Fr. azure Ms, O.E, 
azure bise, that is, blue bice ; the etymology 
of bis is unknown.] A name given to two 
colours used in painting, one blue, the otlier 
green, and both native carbonates of copper. 
Inferior kinds of them are also prepared 
artificially. The former is often called 
mountain blue, the latter mountain green, 
malachite green, &c. 

Bicepbaloiis (bi-sePal-us), a. [L. prefix bi, 
two, and Gr. kephale, head.] Having two 
heads. 

Biceps (l)i''seps), a. [L. biceps, double-headed 
—hi, <louble, and caput, the head.] Two- 
headed, or having two distinct origins; spe- 
cifically, in anat applied to muscles. See 
the noun. 

Biceps (bFseps), n. A muscle having two 
heads or origins; the name given to two 
muscles, one of the arm and the other of 
the thigh. 


Biche.t n. [Fr. bieke, a hind or roe.] A ' 
kind of fur; the skin of the female deer. 
Bichromate (bi-kro'mat), n. [Prefix bi, and 
chromate.) A compound containing two 
parts of chromic acid to one of another in- 
gredient. 

Bichy (bich'i), n. A name sometimes given 
to the Cola acuminata, a tree, nat. order 
Sterculiacese. See Cola-nut. 

Bicipital, Bicipitous (bi-sipTt-al, bi-sip'it- 
us), a. [li. biceps, bicipitis, double-headed 
—bi, two, twice, and eapiit, head.] 1 . Having 
two heads; two-headed. ‘Bicipitous ser- 
pents.’ Sir T. Browne. [Rare.]— 2. In auaf. 
having two heads or origins, as a muscle. 
See Biceps. —3. In hot. dividing into two 
parts at the top or bottom. 

Bicker (bikAr), v.i. [From the Celtic; W. 
bicra, to fight, bicre, conflict, skirmish.] 

1. t To strike at frequently and reciprocally; 
to skimish; to fight off and on. 

Two eagles had a conflict and bickered together. 

Holland. 

2 . To quan’el; to contend in words; to scold; 
to contend in petulant altercation. ‘ Those 
petty things about which men cark and 
bicker. ’ Barrow. ‘ Tho’ men may bicker with 
the things they love.’ Tennyson.— Z. To 
run rapidly; to move quickly with some 
noise, as a stream; to quiver ; to be tremu- 
lous, like flame or water; as, the bickering 
flame. * To bicker down a valley. ’ Tennyson. 
Meantimeimniimber'd glittering streaTnlet.s played, . . 
That, as they bickered through the sunny shade. 
Though restless, still themselves a lulling murmur 

made. Thomson. 

4. To make a confused noise; to clatter. 
Bicker (bik' 6 r), n. [See the verb.] [Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 1. A fight, especially a 
confused fight. 

Bickers were held on the Calton Hill. Campbell. 

2 . A short rapid run or race; a few steps 
taken unwittingly; a stagger. 

Leeward whiles, against my will, 

I toolc a bicker. Btirns. 

Bicker (bik' 6 r), 71. [A form of beaker 
(which see).] A bowl or dish for containing 
liquor, properly, one made of wood; in 
many parts, specifically a wooden dish made 
of staves and hoops, like a tub, for holding- 
food. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Blckerer (bik'er-er), 71. One who bickers or 
engages in a petty quan*el. 

Bickering (bik'er-ing), n. Contention; skir- 
mish. 

Then was the war shivered, as it were, into small 
frays and bickerings. Millon. 

Bickerment t (bik' 6 r-ment), 71. Contention ; 
conflict. Spenser. 

Bickern (bik^Srn), n. [Contr. from beak- 
iron.) An iron ending in a beak or point. 

A blacksmith’s anvil is sometimes made with a pike 
or bickern, or beakiron, at one end. Moxon. 

Bicolligate (bi-kolli-gat), a. [L. hi, two, 
twice, and colligo, to bind together. ] In 
ornitli. said of the anterior toes -when they 
are united by a basal web. 

Bicoloured (bi-kul'erd), a. [L. bicolor— 
prefix bi, two, and color, a colour.] Of two 
colours. I 

Biconcave (bi-kon'kav), a. [Prefix U, two, ] 
twice, and concave.) Hollow or concave on 1 
both sides. ! 

Biconjugate (bi-kon'ju-gat), a. [Prefix bi, \ 
two, twice, and conjugate, to unite.] 1 . In 
pairs; placed side by side.— 2. In hot. twice 
paired, as when a petiole forks twice. 
Bicorn, Bicornous (bi'korn, bi-kor'nus), a. 
[See Bicornes.] Having two horns or ant- 
lers; crescent -shaped. *The letter Y or 
bicornous element of Pythagoras.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Bicorned (bTkomd), a. Bicornute. 

Bicornes (bi-kor'nez), 7i. pi. [L. bicorniis— 
hi, twice, and cornu, a horn.] A name 
given by Linmeus to the group of plants to 
which the heath belongs, because the an- 
thers are furnished Avitli two horns or awns. 
Bicornute (bl-kor'nut), a. [L. prefix bi, two, 
twice, and cornu, a horn.] Two-horned; 
specifically, in hot. hav- 
ing two horn -like pro- 
cesses, as the fruit of 
Trapa bicornis. 

Bicorporal (bi-kor'po- 
ral), a. [L. prefix bi, two, 
and corpus, a body.] Hav- 
ing two bodies; double- 
bodied. 

Bicorporated, Bicor- 
porate (bi-kor'po-rat-ed, Bicorporate. 
M-kor'po-rat), pp. [L. 
prefix bi, two, and corpus, corporis, a body. ] 
Double-bodied : a heraldic phrase. 


■ Bicrenate (bi-kre'nat), a. [B. prefix hi, twoj 
and crena, a notch. ] In hot, doubly crenate; 
a term applied to ci'enate leaves when the 
crenatures are themselves crenate. 

Bicrescentic (bi-kres-ent'ik), a. [Prefix bi, 
two, twice, and eresccfit.] Having the fonn 
of a double crescent. 

Bicrural (bi-kror'al), a. [L. Ms, two, twice, 
and crus, cruris, a leg. ] Having two legs or 
two elongations resembling legs. 

Bicuspid, Bicuspidatp (bi-kus’pid, bi-kus - 
pid-at), a. [L. prefix bi, two, twice, and 
euspis, a spike or prong.] Two-pointed; two- 
fanged : a term often applied to teeth hav- 
ing two fangs or tul^ercles, as the two first 
pairs of glanders in each jaw. 

Bicycle (In'sl-kl), n. [L. prefix bi, two, and 
Gr. Jcyklos, a circle or wheel. ] A two-wlieeled 
velocipede; a sort of vehicle consisting of 
two wheels, one before the other, connected 
by a simple framework of bars bearing a 



seat or saddle, and propelled by the feet of 
the rider acting on cranks which directly or 
by means of gearing cause the wheels to re- 
volve. The front wheel is turned freely by 
a handle, so that the rider is able to give any 
direction to the vehicle. See VELOCIPEDE. 
Bicyclist (bPsi-klist), n. One who rides on 
a bicycle. 

Bid (bid), v.t pret. Md or bade; pp. bid, bid- 
den; ppr. bidding. [Under this form two 
verbs have been confounded together from 
very early times, so that it is no-w diflleult 
to separate them. There is (1) A. Sax. bid- 
dan (pret. heed, pp. beden), to pray, to ask, 
also to declare, to command, the collateral 
forms ill the other Teutonic languages being 
Icel. bidja, beida, Dan. hede, G. hetmi, Intten, 
Goth, bidjan, bidan, to ask, to beg, to pray; 
(2) A. Sax. beddan (pvet. bead, pp. boden), to 
offer, to bid, to command ; Icel. bjdda, Sw. 
hiuda, Dan. byde, Goth, hiudan, G. bieten, 
to offer, to command, &c.] 1. To ask ; to 
reque.st; to invite. 

Go ye into the highways, and as many as ye shall 
find bid to the marriage. Mar. xsii. 9. 

Provide the feast, father, and bid the guests, Shak. 

2. To pray; to wish; to say to by way of 
greeting or benediction; as, to did good-day, 
hireweil, &c, ‘ Neither bid him God-speed." 

2 Jii. 10.— 3. To command; to order or direct; 
to enjoin: commonly followed by an accusa- 
tive and infinitive without to, though the 
to is sometimes found. ‘I was Md to come 
for you. ’ Sh ak. Occasionally a simxjle infini- 
tive follows; as, ‘The lady bade take away 
the fool.’ Shak. 

And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be 
thou, bid me come to thee on the water. Mat. riv. 2S, 

4. To offer; to propose; as, to bid a price at 
an auction. 

The king -will bid you battle presently. Shak. 

5. t To proclaim; to make known by a itublic 
announcement. ‘ Our bans thrice buV Gay. 

, — To bid defiance to, to defy; to brave. 

1 He bids dejiance to the gaping crowd. Granville. 

— To bid fair, to open or offer a good pro- 
spect; to seem likely.— .Uo Md beads, topray^ 
with beads ; to distinguish each bead by a 
prayer. [The phrase meant originally to 
pray one’s xwayers. See Bead.] 

Bid, Bidden (bid, bidTi), pp. of Md. 

Because God his Father had not hidden him to do 
it, and therefore He Avould not tempt the Lord his 
God. Kingsley. 

Bid (bid),n. An offer of a price; specifically, 
an offer made at an auction. 

Bidale (bid'al), n. [Bid and ale.) An invi- 
tation to neighbours and friends to meet on 
a fixed night to drink ale at some poor man’s 
house, and there to contribute toivards his 
relief. 

Bidder (bid'^r), 71 . One who bids or offers a 
price. ‘ Bidders at the auction of popular- 
ity. ' Burke. 
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Biddery-ware, n. See 

1- Invitation; command; 
order; a proclamation or notifying. 

At his second /n'ddiJis' darkness fled. Milton. 

2. The raising of the price of a thing at a 
sale or auction; an oiieT.-— Bidding of beads, 
in the IlCath, Ch. (a) a praying with beads. 

(b) A charge given by a priest to his parish- 
ioners at '"some special time to come to 
prayers upon any festival or saint's day. 
Bidding-ptayer ( bid' ing-pra-er ), n. [ Lit. 
praying prayer. See Bid and Bead.] 1. In 
the II. Oath. Ch. the prayer for the souls of 
benefactors said before the sermon.— 2, In 
the Anglican Ch. a form of exhortation, 
always concluding with the Lord's Prayer, 
enjoined by the fifty-fifth canon to be used 
before all sermons and homilies. 

Biddy (bid'dl), n. [A corruption of Bridget] 

1. A domestic or servant girl— 2. Xame ap- 
plied to a domestic fowl ; a chicken. ‘Ay, 
Biddy, come with me.’ Bhak. 

Bide (bid), v.i [A. Sax. bidan, to await, to 
remain; Icel. bida, to remain, to abide, to 
undergo; Goth, bcidan; O.H.G. bitan. See 
Abide.] l. To dwell permanently; to in- 
hahit. 

All knees to thee shall bow of them that iide 
In heaven, or earth, or, under earth, in hell. 

Milton. 

% To be or remain in a place or state. ‘In 
whose cold blood no spark of honour bides.* 
Shak. 

Safe in a ditch he 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head. Shak. 
Bide (bid), ui. 1. To endure; to suffer; to ' 
bear. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. Shak. 

2. To wait for. 

He had the elements of greatness within him, and 
he patiently bides his time. Prescott. 

Bident (bi'dent), n. [L. bidens, bidentis. 
See Bidentate. ] In arcbceol. an iiistru- 
ment or weapon with two prongs. 

Bidental (bi-den'tal), a. Same as Bidentate. 
Bidentate (bi-den'tat), a. [Prefix hi, and 
dentate, from L, dens, a tooth,] Having 
two teeth, or processes like teeth; tw’-o- 
toothed, Writtea also Bidentated, and 
(rarely) BkUnted. 

Bidential (bi-den'shal), a. Bidental (which 
-■see).' ■ ' 

Bidery (bid'6r-i), n. [From Bidar, a town 
in India in the Hiaam’s Dominions, once the 
chief town of the Deccan.] An alloy, pri- 
marily composed of copper, lead, tin, to 
every 3 oz, of which 16 oz. of spelter (zinc) 
are added. ;Many articles of Indian manu- 
facture, remarkable for elegance of form 
and gracefully-engraved patterns, are made 
of it. It is said not to rust, to yield little 
to the hammer, and to break only %vhen 
violently beaten. Articles formed from it 
are generally inlaid with silver or gold and 
polished. 

Bidet (bi-det' or be-da), n. [Fr. ] 1. A small 
horse formerly allowed to each trooper or 
dragoon for carrying his baggage.— 2, An 
aiticle of bedroom furniture used in wash- 
ing the body. 

Bid-Hook: (bid'hok), n. Naxit a small kind 
of boat-hook. 

Bidigitato-pinnate (bi-di'Ji-ta"td-piu'iiat), 
a. In hot a term applied to a leaf having 
two secondary petioles which are pinnate, 
as in Mimosa purpurea. 

Biding t (bid'ing), n. Besidence; habitation. 

At Antwerp has my constant biding been. Rowe. 

Bie,t Bye,t -w-t To aby; to suffer. Chaucer. 
Bieid, n. See Beild. 

Biennial (bi-en'ni-al), a. [From L, biennium, 
a space of tw'o years— prefix hi, twice, two, 
and annus, a year. ] 1. Happening or taking 
place once in two years; as, a biennial elec- 
tion.— 2. In bot continuing for two years 
and then perishing : said of plants. 
Memxial (bi-en'ni-al), n. A plant which 
requires two seasons of growth to produce 
its flowers and fruit; growing one year and 
laying up a store of food, then flowering, 
fruiting, and dying the next. 

Biennially (bi-en'ni-al-li), adv. Once in two 
years; at the return of two years. 
Herfber), n. [O.E. beere, beer, here, A. Sax. 
beer, a bier ; D. baar, Dan. baare, G. hahre, 
O.H.G. bdra; from the root of bear (which 
see). From the German the word passed 
into the Eomance tongues, Pr, bera, Fr. 
hiere, andperhaps the latter is the immediate 
progenitor of our word in its present form.] 
X. A carriage or frame of Avood for conveying 
dead human bodies to the grave. —2. A count 


of forty threads in the warp or chain of w’ool- 1 
len cloth. ! 

Bier-balk t (l>er'b|ik), n. Tlie church road 
for burials. ‘ A broad and sufficient bier- 
balk.* Romilies. 

Biestings (best'ingz), n. pi. See Beestings. 
Bifacial (bi-fa'shi-al), a. [L. prefix bi, twice, 
two, and facies, a face.] Having the oppo- 
site surfaces alike. 

Bifarious 0:>i"fa'ri-us), a. [L. hifarius, two- 
fold-prefix hi, twice, two, and fa, root of 
/an, to speak. Comp. Gr. diphasios, two- 
fold— dt, andp/iemi, to speak.] Divided into 
tAvo i^arts; double; tAvofold; specifically, in 
hot pointing two ways, or arranged in two 
opposite rows, as leaves that grow only on 
opposite sides of a branch. 

Bifariously (bi-fa'ri-us-li), adv. In a bifa- 
rious manner. A stem or branch is bifari- 
ously hairy Avhen the hairs between any two 
Joints come out on the front and back, and 
in the tAvo adjoining internodes on the right 
and left side. 

Bifer (bi'f^r), n. [See Biferous.] In hot a 
plant bearing fruit tAvice a year. [Hare.] 
Biferous (bif'ei*-us), a, [L. bifer, Mferus— 
prefix U, tAvice, and fero, to bear.] In bot. 
bearing floAvers or fruit tAvice a year, as some 
plants do in Avarm climates. 

Biffin (bif'fin), n. [Sometimes written beau- 
jin, sometimes beefing, and probably from 
Fr. beau, beautiful, and jfm, fine, delicate ; 

I or the name may be given it from the resem- 
' blance of its flesh to beef.] 1. An excellent 
I kitchen apple cultivated in England, espe- 
I cially in the county of Norfolk: often called 
I Norfolk Biffin, Beaujin, Beefin, or Beefing. 

I They are often sold in a dried and flattened 
! con dition. Hence— 2. A baked apple crushed 
down into a flat round cake; a dried 
apple. 

Bifid, BiMated (bl'fld, bl'fid-iit-ed), a. [L. 

prefix hi, twice, tAvo, andfindo,fidi, 
to split or cleave.] Cleft or divided into 
tAvo parts; forked; as, the bifid tongue of 
snakes ; in hot. divided half-Avay doAvn into 
tAvo parts; opening Avith a cleft; divided by a 
linear sinus, with straight margins. Written 
also Bifidate. . 

Bifilar*(bi-fi'lar or bif'i-lar), a. [L. prefix 
bi, twice, tAvo, and filum, a thread. ] Tavo- 
tlireaded; fitted or furnished Avith tvAm 
threads : applied to instruments or appara- 
tus in Avhich two threads are employed; as, 
a bifilar balance. The term is especi- 
ally„ applied to a micrometer for measur- 
ing minute distances and angles, Avhich it 
does by means of tAvo exceedingly fine and 
minute threads. Sometimes in this use 
bifilar becomes a noun and the instrument 
is called a bifilar. See Filar. 

Biflorate, Biflorous (bi-fio'rat, bi-flo'rus), 
a. [L. &'fc, twice, tAvo, and fios, fioris, a 
floAver.] In bot bearing tAvo fioAvers. 

Bifold (bi'fold), a. [Pi’eftx bi, tAvice, two, 
and fold.] Twofold; double; of tAvo kinds, 
degrees, &c. ‘Hi/oZc? authority.’ Shak. 
Bifoliate (bi-fo'li-at), a. [L. bi, tAvice, two, 
and folium, a leaf.] In hot having tAvo 
leaves. 

Bifoliolate (bi-fofli-6-lat), a. [Prefix hi, tAvo, 
and foUolum, a dim. of L. folium, a leaf.] 
In hot. having two folioles or leaflets. 
Bifollicular (bi-fol-lik'u-ler), a. [L. hi, two, 
and folliculus, a little bag.] In bot having 
a double follicle. 

Biforate (bi-fo'rat), a. [L. M, doubly, and 
foratus, pierced, from foro, to pierce. ] Hav- 
ing two pores or perforations, as the anthers 
of a rhododendron. 

Biforiue (bif d-rin), n. [L. biforis, tAvo-doored 
—bi, double, and foris, a door.] In bot a 
minute oval sac found in the interior of the 
green pulpy part of the leaves of some ar- 
aceous plants, Avith an aperture at each end 
through Avhtch raphides are expelled. 
Biforked (bi-forkt'), a. [Prefix bi, tAvice, 
tAvo, and forked.] Having tAvo forks or 
prongs; two-forked. ‘A biforked beam.' 
Southey. 

Biform, Biformed (bfform, bi'formd), a. 
[L. biformis, double-formed— 6i, twice, tAvo, 
andforma, form.] Having tAVO forms, bodies, 
or shapes; double-bodied. 

Biformity (bi-formfi-ti), n. The state of 
being biform; a doubleness of form. 
Bifronted (bi-frunt'ed), a. [L. bifrons— 
bi, double, and frons, forehead.] Having 
tAvo fronts or foreheads or laces; as, bi- 
fronted Jmus, 

Bifurcate, Bifurcated (bi-fSr'kat, bi-fSr'- 
kat-ed), a. [L. byfurmis—bi, twice, two, and 
furca, a fork.] Forked; divided into tAvo 
branches. 


Bifurcation <bi-fei’-ku‘slion), n, A forking 
or division into tAA'o branches. 

Bifurcous (bi-fer'kus), a. [See Bifurcate.] 
Forked. 

Big (big), a. [Etymology or connections ex- 
ceeilingly doubtful. Probalily connected 
Avith such Avords as bulge, hulk, belly, Ac., 
or with led him, to prepare, from wliich 
come various inflections or derivatives Avith 
g, as hyggja, to build -Sc. or Nortli. E. to 
big, Dan. bygge, to build; comp. O.E. bigg, 
well funiisheti.] 1. Having size, Avhether 
largo or .small; as, hoAV big i.s it? more espo- 
ciailyj relatively great; large in ])iilk «>r 
magnitude. 

Methinks he seems no digger tli.'m his hcai I Shak, 
The world wagged on in its accusti'ined v.uy, bring- 
ing all manner of changes idg and little. Llack.' 

2. Great Avitli young; pregn.ant; ready to 
give birth; hence,.///;, full <sf something im- 
portant; ready to i>foduce; teoniing. 

The great, the important day. 

Big with the fate of Cato and t,{ Rome. AddiSi n. 

3. Distended; full, as Avith grief or ])assion. 
Thy heart is I'ig, get thee apart and weep. 

4. Tumid; inflated, as with pihie; hence, 
haughty in air or mien, or indicating haitgli- 
tiness; pompous; proud; boastful; a.s, big 
looks; big Avoids; to look big.— 5. Great as 
regards courage; brave. 

Have not I a heart as Mg as thine? Shak. 

Syn. Bulky, large, great, pregnant, dis- 
tended, sAvelling, tumid, inflated, boastful, 
threatening, lofty, proud, arrogant, pomp- 
ous. 

Big (big), 71. A kind of bailey. See Eigo. 
Big (big), v.t [Icel. b^jggja, to liiiild. See 
Big, «.] To build. [Scotch.] 

Biga (bi'ga), n. [L. ] A chariot or car draAvn 
by tAvo horses abreast. 

Bigam t (big'am), 7i. A bigamist. 

Some parts thereof teach us ordinances of some 
apostle, as the law of bigamy, or St. Paul’s ordaining 
that a bigam should not be a deacon or priest. 

Bp, Peacock, 

Bigamist (big'a-mist), n. [See Bigamy.] 

1 One Avho has committed bigamy or had Iavo 
i Avives or husbands at once. ‘Lamech the 
I prime bigainist and corrupter of marriage,' 
Donne. 

Bigamous (hig'a-mus), a. Of or pertaining 
to bigamy; guilty of bigamy; as, a bigamous 
marriage. 

Bigamy (big'a-mi), 7i. [L. prefix hi, twice, 
tAvo, and Gr. gamos, marriage.] The fact or 
state of having tAVo Avives or husbands at 
once. But the term is ordinarily used as syn- 
onymous AAuth polyga7ny, and maybe more 
Justly defined the fact of having a plurality 
of Avives or husbands. By the^IaAv of Eng- 
land bigamy is a felony, punishable, princi- 
pal and accessory, Avith penal servitude for 
any term not exceeding seven years and not 
less than three years, or imprisonment, Avith 
or without hard labour, not exceeding tA\ o 
years. In Scotland the punishment is less 
severe, being usually a slioii; term of impri- 
sonment. In the canon Iuav bigamy was tlm 
marrying of tAVo virgins successively, or one 
after the death of the first, or once marrying 
to a AvidoAA^ This disqualified a man for 
orders and holding ecclesiastical offices. 
Sliakspere uses tlie Avord in this latter sense 
in Riclia^'d III. ac. iii. sc, 7. 

Bigaroon (big-a-rbn'), n. [Fr. higarrea u, 
from bigarre7', to streak or variegate, from 
L. bi, double, and vai'ius, A^ariegated.] The 
large Avhite heart cherry. 

Big-bellied (big'bel-id), a. Having a large or 
protuberant belly; advanced in pregnancy. 

He (AVilliam Rufus) vvn.s in stature somewhat below 
the usual size, and big-bellied. Swift. 

Big-boned (big'bond), a. Having large bones; 
stout; very strong. ^Big-boned, and large of 
limbs, Avith sinews strong.’ D‘rydc7i, 
Big-corned (big'kdrnd), a. Having large 
grains. ‘ The strength of big-eorned poAv- 
der.’ Dryden. 

Bigeminate (bi-Jem'in-at), a. [L. prefix hi, 
tAvice, and gemhnts, double. ] T'Avin-forked ; 
in bot. said of a decompound leaf haAung a 
forked petiole, Avith several leaflets at the 
end of each division, 

Bigener (bi'gen-6r), n. [L. M<je7ier, hybrid- 
al, twice, tAvo, and ge7ius, generis, a race, 
kind,] A cross betAveen tAvo species of dif- 
ferent genera; a mule. 

Bigential (bi-Jen'slial), a. [L. bi, tAvice, tAvo, 
and geiis, nation, tribe.] Comprising tAvo 
tribes of people. 

Bigg (big), n. [Icel. hijgg, Dan. hyg, Sw. 

barley, from root of hyggja, to in- 
habit, cultivate, build. See Big, a.] A 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abtme; 5^, Sc. fey. 
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variety of winter barley (Ilordeum hexasti- 
chon)y known by always lumnt^ six rows of 
grains, cultivated in Scotland and the north 
of Europe. 

Biggin, Biggen (big'in), '/i. [Fr. higum. 
See Bigg-ox ET. 3 A child’s cap; a nightcap; 
a coif. 'Brow with homely bigg en hoxmd.' 
Sheik. ‘ An old woman’s for a night- 
cap.' Masmigor. 

Biggin (big'in), n. [A form of piggin, from 
pig, a small earthen vessel] 1. A small 
wooden vessel; a can.— 2. A contrivance for 
holding coifee 

grounds; a .small v-y 

bag or metallic \f 

vessel minutely ^ j, ^ 

perforated at the //'V nili 

bottom, through 

which lioiling y All If/^ 

water is ]30Tire<l. I/m\ ^ 

Biggin’, Bigging Mm XJ 

(big'in, Ing'ing), Jm M 

?i. [See Big, to Mi l \\\ 

build.] A build- k\\\\ 

ing’. [Old or pro- // 4 

viiicuLl English j ' 

and Scotch.] (/-if-'v 

' Biggonet (big'- ^ 

gon-et), n. [A W 

dim. from Fr, 6J- 

guin, the cap of a /' /J 

jSegidne.JAlarge — 

hood or cap with Biggonet, from Royal MS. 
ears, like those British Museum, 

worn by nuns, 

and particularly by the Begulnes. See also 
Biggin. 

And gi’e to me my biggonet. 

My bishop's satin gown, 

For I maun tell the bailie’s wife 
That Colin’s come to town, j^eatt Adams. 

Bighorn (big'horn), n, 1. A species of 
moutilon, Ca'provis Canadensis (Ovis mon- 
tana), sub-family Ovina, the Rocky Moun- 
tain goat of California, so named from the 
size of its horns, which are 3| feet long, the 
animal itself being of the same height at 
the shoulder. The bighorns are gregarious, 
going in herds of twenty or thirty, fretxueut- 
ing the craggiest and most inaccessible 
rocks. Before they became acquainted with 
the destructive powers of man they were 
fearless, and would survey with curiosity 
those who approached their abodes; now, 
however, they are shy and timid, and at the 
approach of man blow a warning whistle 
and dart oft’ to the recesses of the rocks.— 
2. The great fossil elk (0. megaceros). 

Bight (bit), li, [From A. Sax. btgan, htgan, 
to bow or bend; comp. L.G. Dan. Icel. 
a bending, a bay, all from verb meaning to 
bow or bend. Bought, bout, are equivalent 
fomis.] 1. A bend in a shore or coast-line 
forming a hay; as, the Bight of Benin. 

The spangle dances in bzg/it and bay. Tennyson. 
2. The double part of a rope when folded, in 
distinction from the end; a round, bend, or 
coil, aiiywliere except at the ends; a loop. 
S. The inward bent of a horse’s chambrel, 
and the bent of the fore-knees. 

Bigiandular (bi-gland'u-ler), a. [Prefix hi, 
two, twice, and. glandular.} Having two 
glands. 

Big-laurel (big'la-rel), n. Magnolia grandi- 
fiora. Bee under Magnolia. 

Bigly (big'li), adv. [From hig.d In a tumid, 
swelling, blustering manner; haughtily. 'He 
brawleth Sir T. More. 

Big-named (big'namd), a. Having a great, 
famous, or sounding name. ‘Some big- 
named composition.' Crashaw. 

Bigness (big'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being big ; largeness of proportions; size, 
whether greater or smaller; bulk. ‘Hayle 
of suche bygnesse that it slewe both men and 
beestys,’ .Fabyan. ‘Because their legs are 
1)oth of a bigness* Shah ‘ The bigness and 
uncouth deformity of the camel.’ Sir R, 
L’Estrange. 

Bignonia (big-no'ni-a), n. [After M. Bignon, 
librarian to Louis XIY.] A genus of plants 
of many species, inhabitants of hot climates, 
nut. order Bignoniaeese. The species are 
usually climbing shrubs furnished with ten- 
drils; the flowers are mostly in terminal or 
axillary panicles; the corolla is trumpet- 
shaped, hence the name of trumpet-glower 
has been given to these plants. All the 
spedes are splendid plants when in blossom, 
and many of them are cultivated in our gar- 
dens. B. cequinoxialis, a native of Guiana, 
is applied by the negroes to swellings of the 
feet; B. Leueoxylon, a native of Jamaica, is 
a tree 40 feet high, the wood of which is 


said to be an antidote to the poison of inaii- 
chineel ; the leaves of £. Chica yield a red 
colouring matter, with which the Indians ! 
paint their bodies; R. radicans ov Tecmna 
radicans, is a well-known much admired 
species, capable of living in the open air in 
this country against a wall. 

Bignoniacese (big-no'ni-iV'se-e), n.pl A nat. 
order of raonopetalous dicotyledonous plants 
with irregular flowers, a pod -like fruit, 
winged seeds without albumen, and usually 
a climbing habit. They are trees or twin- 
ing or climbingslmubs, inhabiting the hotter 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America. The 
most interesting genus is Bignonia or trum- 
pet-flower. About fifty genera belong to the 
order, some of w’hich yield good timber; 
dyes are obtained from others, while othei*s 
have been employed for medical purposes. 

Bigot (big'qt), 71. [Fr. bigot. It. bigotto, hi- 
gozzo, a _ bigot, a hypocrite. Etymology 
much disputed. An old and common 
etymology takes it from an exclamation 
said to have been uttered by Rollo, duke 
of Normandy, when ordered to kiss the 
foot of King Charles— 'Ne se, hi Gott,’ Not 
so, by God ! Michel conjectures it to he a 
corruption of Visigoth, and Littr4 favours 
this view. Wedgwood regards It, bigio, hiso, 
brownish or gray, as the origin, the name 
being supposed to be first applied to the 
members of a certain religious confi’atemity 
still existing in Tuscany, from their gray 
(bigio) dress, and characterized by rigid for- 
malism and ecclesiastical uncharitableness. ] 

A person who is obstinately and unreason- 
ably wedded to a particular religious creed, 
opinion, practice, or ritual; a person who 
is illiberally attached to any opinion or 
system of belief. 

In philosophy and religion the bigots of all parties 
are generally the most positive. TFatts. 

Bigott (big'ot), a. [Fr. bigot, bigoted.] Same 
as Bigoted. ‘ In a country more bigot than 
ours. Dryden. 

Bigoted, Bigotted (big'ot-ed), a. Having 
the character of a bigot; obstinately and 
blindly attached to some creed, opinion, 
practice, or ritual; unreasonably devoted 
to a system or party, and illiberal toward 
the opinions of others. ‘A more abject, 
slavish, and bigotted generation. ’ Steele. ‘ So 
nursed and bigotted to strife,’ Bijron. ‘A 
bigoted Tory and High Churchman.’ Mac- 
aulay. —Supei'stitiom, Qt'edulous, Bigoted. 
See under Superstitious. 

Bigotedly (big'ot-ed-li), adv. In a bigoted 
manner; with irrational zeal. 

Bi^oticalt (bi-got'ik-al), a. Bigoted. ‘Some 
bigot ical religionists.’ Cudworth. 

Bi|[Otry (big'ot-ri), n. The practice or tenets 
of a bigot; obstinate or blind attachment 
to a particular ci'eed or to certain tenets; 
unreasonable zeal or warmth in favour of a 
party, sect, or opinion; excessive prejudice. 
‘Those bigotries wliich all good and sensible 
men despise.’ Pope, 

Were it not for a bigotry to our own tenets, we 
could hardly imagine that so many absurd, wicked, 
and bloody principles should pretend to support 
themselves by the gospel. Watts. 

James was now a Roman Catholic, Religious big- 
otry had become the dominant sentiment of his nar- 
row and stubborn mind. * Macaulay. 

Syn. Prejudice, obstinacy, superstition, in- 
tolerance. 

Big-sounding (big'sound-ing), a. Having a 
pompous sound. ‘Big-sauTiding sentences. ’ 
Bp. Hall 

Big^swolien, Big-swoln (big'swol-en, big- 
swdln), a. Greatly inflated; swelled to great 
bulk; turgid; ready to burst. ‘My big- 
szvoln heart* Shale. 

Big-wlg (big'wig), n. A great man; a person 
of eonsequeifce ; one high in authority or 
rank. [Slang.] 

The portraits of Holy Bonifacius, Bishop Budgeon, 
and all the defunct big-wigs of the college. Dickens. 

Big-wigged(big'wigd),a. Pompous; solemnly 
authoritative. 

Bijou (be-zhb), n. [Fr.] A jewel; sometliing 
small and very pretty; a little darling or 
beauty. 

Bijouterie (be-zhor-tre), w. [Fr.] Jewelry; I 
trinkets. ; ■ * 

BijugOUS, BijUgat6(brju-gus, bi'jti-gat), a. 
[L. double, paired— two, 

and jugum, a yoke, a pair; ] In hot. having 
two pairs of leaflets : use d of pinnated leaves. 

BiRe, ByRe (Wk), 7i. [Perhaps from stem 
big, to build, the word being formerly some- 
times used as equivalent to building ; or it 
may he from the word bee, Icel. hy, Dan. 6£.3 
A wild bee’s nest. [Scotch.] 


<ih, Sc. loch; 


j, job; 11 , Fr. ton; 


Bikh a. l. The name given by the 
natives of Nepaul to a most virulent poison 
supposed to be derived from the root of a 
variety of AeoniimnNaggeUus.—q^. The plant 
itself. Called also Bish, Bishma. See Aco- 
NITUM,. ■ 

Bilabiate (Ifi-la'bi-at), a. [L. hi, twice, two, 
nnd labimn, a lip.] In hot. a term applied 
to a corolla having two lips, the one placed 
over the other, as in labiate plants. 

Bilaciuiate On-ia-sinl-at), a. [L. hi, twice, 
two, and lacmia, a lappet.] In hot. doubly 
laciniate, 

BilalO (bi-Ia'16), «. A two-inasted passenger- 
boat about 65 feet long and 10 feet broad, 
peculiar to the Bay of" Manilla, combining 






Bilalo of Manilla. 

local arrangements with European forms. 
Behind the mainmast is a large cabin. It 
carries also an outrigger for use when it 
blo%vs fresh. Written also Guilala. 
B'ilainellate, Bilamellated (bi-hvniel'lat, 
bi-la-mel'lat-ed), a. [L. prefix hi, twice, two, 
and lamella, a plate.] Doubly lamellate; 
having two lamellie; specifically, in hoi. 
composed of two plates, as many stigmas 
and placentas ; or hearing two plates, as in 
the lip of the flowers of some orchids. 

Bilaminar (bi-lam'i-ner), a. [L. hi, twice, 
two, and lamina,^ a lamina.] Having or con- 
sisting of two thin plates or lamime. 

Bilandt (bi'land), vi. A peninsula. 

If I find various devices resorted to by \vriters at 
the beginning of that same century to expre.ss a tract 
of land almost surrounded by sea, so that they em- 
ploy * biland’ 'demi-isle,’ * demi-island,' I am able, 
without much hesitation, to affinn that ‘peninsula’ 
was not yet acknowledged to be English, 

Abp. Trench. 

Bilander (luBan-der), 91,. [D. hijlander—bij, 
by, and land, land.] A small merchant ves- 
sel with two masts, distinguished from other 
vessels of two masts by the form of the 
mainsail, which is bent to the whole lengtli 
of a yard, hanging fore and aft, and in- 






TH, then; th, ifAin; 


dined to the horizon in an angle of about 
45 degrees ; the foremost lower corner, 
called the tack, being secured to a ring- 
bolt in the deck, and the aftermost, or 
sheet, to the taffrail. Few vessels are now 
rigged in this manner. The bilander is a 
kind of hoy, manageable by four or five 
men, and used cMefiy in the canals of the 
Low Countries. 

■Why choose we, then, like bilanders to creep 

Along the coast, and land in view to keep. 

Dryden. 

Bilateral (bi-lat'6r-al), a. [L. hi, twice, 
two, and latus, lateris, a side.] Having two 
sides ; of or pertaining to two sides ; two- 
sided. 

In both the foregoing cases it is the bilateral sym- 

w, 'Wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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rnetrjr which is so peculiarly characteristic of loco- 
motive power. Carpenter, 

BilateralityCbi-lftt'er-an-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being lulateral. 

Bilberry (binie-ri), n. [Equivalent to Dan. 
bolld)cer, bilberry (biUle, of doubtful mean- 
ing, and ha^r, a berry), which resembles in 
form, but scarcely seems a corruption of 
Uaalmr; Sc. and North. E. blue-bcrn/, a bil- 
berry, lit. blue or rather livid berry; G. Uau- 
beere.] A shrub and its fruit, Vaceinmm 
Myrtillii^. In Scotland the bilberry is usu- 
ally called blaeberry, from its Uae or dark- 
bine colour. See VACGINIUM. 

Bilbo (birbo), n. A rapier; a sword: so 
named, it is said, from Bilboa, in Spain, 
where the best were made. ‘At Poitiers 
bathed their bilboes iti Erench blood.’ Dray- 
ton, : 


BiibOGS (Ihrboz), n. [Erom being made 
’ in Bilboa-, long famous for its iron and steel. ] 
Long bars of bolts of iron with shackles 



Bilboes, from the Tower of London. 


sliding on them, and a lock at the end, 
used to confine the feet of prisoners or 
offenders, especially on board ships, 

Methought l lay 

AVorse than the mutines in the Inlhoes. Skat, 

BilbO(luet (hiVbo-ket, bilTjo-ka), n, [Er,] 

1, The toy called cup and ball.— 2. A small 
8-liich mortar for throwing shell. 

Bildert (bikV6r), n. A builder. Chaucer. 

Bildstein (bild'stin), n, [G. hilcl, shape, and 
sUin, stone.] Agalinatollbe, figure-stone, or 
pagodite, the soft unctuous lard-stone of 
China, often cut into grotesque ornaments 
by the Chinese. See Agal:matoiite. 

BilelbiD.'i'i. [li'r. MU, L. bilis, gall, bile, auger.] 

1. A yellow bitter liquor, sep’arated from the 
blood by the primary cells of the liver, and 
collected by the biliary ducts which unite to 
form the hepatic duct, whence it passes into 
the duodenum, or V)y the cystic duct into 
the gall-bladder. The most obvious u.se of 
the bile in the animal economy is to separate 
the chyle from the chyme. It appears also 
to aid in exciting the peristaltic action of 
the intestines. The natural colour of the 
fceces seems to be owing to the presence of 
bile. The chemical composition varies with 
the animal which yields it, but every kind 
contains two essential constituents, a resin- 
ous matter aud a colouring matter called 
cholochrome, associated Avith small quanti- 
ties of cholesterine, fats, salts of fatty acids, 
and certain mineral salts, chiefly chloride 
of sodium and phosphates. The greater part 
of the bile returns into the blood, the resin- 
oid and colouring matters and cholesterine 
being the principal excrementitious sub- 
stances. ~2. Ill-nature; bitterness of feeling, 
because the bile was fancied to be the seat 
of ill-humour. 

Nothing appears to have stirred his bile so much at 
Yuste as the proceedings of some members of the 
board of trade at Seville. Frescoit. ! 

Biie<bn),«. An inflamed tumour. See Boil. 
Bilection Moulding (bi-lek'shon mold'ing), 
n. See Bolection Moulding. 

Bileduct (blMukt), n. A duct or canal to 
convey bile. 

Bilestone (biEstdn), n. A biliary calculus 
or gall-stone. 

BEeve,t [A. Sax, beltfan, to remain- 
prefix be, and Ufan, to remain.] To remain. 
Chmicer. 

Bilge (bilj)* [A different orthography of 
Mdga, and belly, a protuberance.] 1. The 
protuberant part of a cask, which is usually 
in the middle.— 2. The breadth of a sMp’s 
bottom, or that part of her floor Avhich ap- 
proaches to a horizontal direction, on which 
she would rest if aground. 

Bilge (bili), ATawt to suffer a fracture 
in the bilge; to spring a leak by a fracture 
in the bilge. 

Bilge-coad (bilj^kod), n. Same as Bilge-keel. 
Bilged (biljd), p. and a, Naut. having a 
fracture in the bilge. 

Bilge-free (bilj'fre), a, ITaut applied to 
a cask so stoAved as to rest entirely on its 
beds, keeping the loAver part of the bilge, at 
least the thickness of the hand, clear of the 
, bottom of the ship. 

Bilge-feeel, Bilge-piece (biliflcel, bilj^pes), 
n. Naut a piece of timber fastened edge- 
Avays to the bottom of a ship, for the double 


purpose of keeping her from rolling heavily , 
and from drifting to leeward. Called also 
Bilge-eoad. 1 

Bilge-plank (bilj'plangk), n. Naut one of 
the thick planks which run round the bilge 
of a ship, both inside and outside. 
Bilge-pump (bilj'pump), n. Naut a burr- 
pump; a pump to di’aw the bilge-water from 
a ship. 

Bilge-water (bilj'wa-tSr), n. Naut Avater 
which enters a ship and lies upon her bilge 
or bottom. When not drawn off by the 
pump this water acquires an offensive pene- 
ti'ating smell. 

Bilge-ways OnU'w-az), n. pi. Naut planks 
of timber placed under a vessel’s bilge on 
the building- slip to support her while 
launching. They are also termed Launch- 
ing-toays. 

Bilgy (bilj'i), a. Having the properties (as 
the smell, <bc.) of bilge- water. 

Biliary (biFi-a-ri), a. Belonging to the bile; 
conveying the bile; as, a biliari/ duct.-— 
Biliary calculus, a concretion which forms 
in the gall-bladder or bile-ducts; gall-stone. 

It is generally composed of a peculiar 
crystalline fatty matter Avhich has been 
called cholesterine. 

Biliatiou (bil-i-a'shon), n. The excretion of 
bile. Dunglison. 

BilimM, Bilimhiug (bi-limT)i, bi-limT>ing), 
n. The Malayan name of the fruit of A.ver- 
rhoa Bilimbi; it is very acid, but much es- 
teemed when made into syrup, candied, or 
pickled. 

Bilingsgate, n. See Billingsgate. 
Bilingual (bl-ling'gwal), a. [L. hilinguis, 
speaking two languages, bilingual— 6 i, tAvo, 
double, aud lingua, a tongue, a language,] 
Containing, or expressed in, two languages; 
as, a bilingual dictionary; a bilingual in- 
scription. Gent Mag. 

Bilinguar (bi-ling' gw6r), a. Same as Bi- 
lingiml. 

Bilinguist (bi-ling'g\vist>,?z. One who speaks 
tAvo languages. /ianuZf on. 

Bilinguous (bi-liug'gwms), a. [See Bilin- 
gual.] Having two tongues, or speaking 
two languages. Johnson. 

Bilious (bilT-us), a. [L. biliosus, from bilis, 
the bile.] 1. Pertaining to bile; consisting 
or partaking of bile. ‘A bilious alkali.’ 
Arbuthnot—’i. A term applied to certain 
constitutions and diseases Avhich are believed 
to be the effect of a superabundance of bile; 
affected by bile. 

Biliousness (biFi-us-nes), n. The condition 
of being bilious; the state of suffering from 
or being subject to too great a secretion of j 
bile. I 

Dyspepsia (called biliousness) is among the predo- | 
minant maladies in the island, Attsted. 

Biliphsein (bil-i-fe'in), n. [L. bilis, bile, and 1 
Gr. pkaios, brown.] The ordinary brown 
pigment contained in bile and iu the intes- 
tines, and the substance colouring the fasces, 
and the skin in jaundice. It often forms 
the chief part of gall-stones. Also termed 
Ckolophcein, Cholochrome. 

Biliteral (bi-lit'6r-al), a. [L. hi, twice, tAvo, 
and liter a, a letter.] Consisting of two let- 
ters; as, a biliteral root in language. Sir W. 
Jones. 

Bilive,t Bilyvet (bi-livO, adv. [A form of 
beiyve.] Presently. *And down to Plutoe’s 
house are come bilive,* Spenser. 
Biliverdiue (bil-i-ver'din), n. [L. bilis, bile, 
and verdis, green.] An ingredient in the 
bile. The green pigment found in the bile 
of the ox, fishes, amphibia, and birds. It 
arises from oxidation of the biliplisein, and 
is much prized by painters. It is found 
also in the excrements of children. 

Bilk (bilk), v.t [Probably a different form 
of balk.'} To frustrate or disappoint; to 
deceive or defraud by non-fulfilment of en- 
gagement; to leave in the lurch; as, to bilk 
a creditor. ‘ Don’t you bilk me.* Spectator. 
Sometimes the sum owing, or that for which 
it is due, is the object. 

I don’t intend to bilk my lodgings. Fielding. 

He cannot drink five bottles, bilk the score, 

Then kill a constable, and drink five more. Cowper, 

Bilk (bilk), n. 1. A cheat; a trick. [Rare.]— 
2. Nothing; vain words, 
i Bilket what's that?— Why, nothing; a word signi- 
fying nothing, and borrowed here to express nothing. 

B. Jonson. 

Bill (bil), n. [A. Sax, bile, a beak, also ir. 
and Gael, bd, bUe, mouth, beak, originally 
the same as following Avord.] The beak of 
a bird. 

Bill (bil), n. [A. Sax. bit, bill, a bill, a SAvord, 
(fee.; Cog, D. and G, bille, a pick to sharpen 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; 


millstones; Dan, hiil, D. hijl, G, heil, a 
hatchet ; Icel. hiUlr, an axe; the root-mean- 
ing being seen in Hkr. hhil, to srdit.] 1. A 
cutting instrument hook-shaped toAvards 
the point, or Avith a concave cutting edge; 
an instrument used by ifiumbers, basket- 
makers, gardeners, (fee. , 
made in various forms amt 
fitted Avitli a handle. Such 
instruments, Avhen used 
by gardeners for pruning 
hedges, trees, <fec., are called 
}u'iJge-hilU or hill-hooks. See 
Bill-hook.— 2. An ancient 
military weapon, consisting 
of a Ijroad hook - .shaped 
blade, Imving a short pike 
at the back and another 
at the summit, attached to 
a long liandle, used by the 
English infantry e-speeially 
in defending themselves 
against cavalry doAvn to 
the fifteenth century, and 
by civic guards or Avateh- 
meii down to the end of the 
seventeenth. Tims Shak- 
Old Fnglish Bill, spere makes Dogberry cau- 
thne of El&abeth. tion the watch that their 
* bills be not stolen.’— -3. A 
pick-axe; a mattock.— 4. Naut. the point or 
extremity of the fluke of an anchor ; also, 
the ends of compass or knee timber. 

Bill (bil), n. [Norm, bille, a label or note, 
from L.L. bulla, hilla, a seal, a stainx), a 
letter, a roll, from L. bulla, a boss, a stud. 
See Bull (papal edict).] l.t A Avriting of 
any kind; a billet. 

His bill 



In which that he y written had his will. Chaucer, 

2. In law, a declaration in AATiting express- 
ing some wrong the complainant has suf- 
fered from the defendant, or a fault com- 
mitted by some person against a law. It 
contains the fact complained of, the damage 
sustained, and a petition or process against 
the defendant for redress. It is used both 
in ciA'il and criminal cases. In Scots law, 
CA’-ery summary application in Avriting, by 
way of petition to the Court of Session, is 
called a bill.—Z. In com. an acknowledgment 
of debt given in Avriting by one person to 
another, the sum due and the time of pay- 
ment, as Avell as the place and date of sign- 
ing, being set dowm ; a note or statement 
of debt; a note of hand.— 4. A form or draft 
of a law presented to a legislature, but not 
yet enacted or passed and made laAv. In 
some cases statutes are called bills, but 
usually they are qualified by some descrip- 
tion; as, a bill of attainder.— o. A ijaper 
written or printed, and intended to giv’e 
public notice of something, especially by 
being exhibited in some public place; an 
adA’ertisement posted; a placard. — 6, An 
account of goods sold or delivered, services 
rendered, or Avork done, Avith the price or 
value annexed to each article.— 7. Any aatH- 
ten paper containing a statement of parti- 
culars; as, a bill of charges or expenditures: 
a physician’s bill of prescriptions ; a hill of 
fare or provisions, <fec. — S. In printing, a 
weight of a fount of types in certain fixed 
proportions.— RiZJ of credit, (a) an authority 
given in writing from one person to another, 
empoAvering the latter to receive or take up 
money from a third party, (b) In the United 
States, a paper issued by a state, on the 
mere faith and credit of the state, and de- 
signed to circulate as money.— Bill of entry, 
a Avritten account of goods entered at the 
cn,stom-house, Avhether imported or in- 
tended for export,— R/Zl of excepttom. See 
under Exception. —R iZ? of exchange, an 
order draAvn on a person in a distant place 
requesting or directing him to pay money 
to some person assigned by the draAver, or 
to his order, in consideration of the same 
sum or value received by the draAver. Bills 
of exchange are either foreign or inland; 
foreign, Avhen draAvn by a person in one 
country upon one residing in another, in- 
land, when both the drawer and drawee 
reside in the same country. The person 
Avho draAVs the bill is called* the drawer; the 
person on Avliorn the request or demand is 
made is called the drawee; and the person 
to whom the money is directed to be paid 
is called the payee.— Bill of health, a certi- 
ficate signed by consuls or other authorities 
as to the health of a ship’s company at the 
time of her clearing any port or place, cer- 
tifying the state of health at the time such 
ship sailed. A clean bill imports that the 
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ship sailed at a time when no infections 
disorder was supposed to exist; a sm- \ 
peded or touched bill imports that there ' 
were rumours of such a disorder, but that 
it had not appeared; afoul bill, or the ab- 
sence of a clean bill, imports that the place 
was infected when the vessel left.— of 
lading, a memorandum of goods shipped on 
])oard of a vessel, signed by the master of 
tlie vessel, who acknowledges the receipt of 
the goods and promises to deliver them in 
good condition at the place directed, dan- 
gers of the sea excepted. They are usually 
tlrawii up on stamped paper in three sets, 
one of which goes to the shipper, one to the 
Consignee, and one is retained by the mas- 
ter. — JS ill of morta lity. See Moutalitv. — 
Bill of parcels, an account given by the 
seller to the buyer containing particulars of 
the goods bought and of their prices; an 
invoice, — BUI of sale, a formal instrument 
for the conveyance or transfer of personal 
chattels, as household furniture, stock in a 
shop, shares of a ship. It is often given to 
a creditor in security for money borrowed, 
or o1)ligation otherwise incurred, empower- 
ing the receiver to sell the goods if the 
money is not repaid with interest at the 
appointed tinie, or the obligation not other- 
wise discharged.— BiZZ of sight, a form of 
entry at the custom-house by which goods, 
respecting which the importer has not the 
full particulars, may be provisionally landed 
for exaraination.— -B'iZZ of stores, a license 
granted at the custom-house to merchants 
to carry stores and provisions for their voy- 
age custom free. 

Bill (bil), v.i. To join bills or beaks, as 
doves ; to caress in fondness. 

Doves, they say, will i>iU after their pecking, 

‘Jonson. 

Bill (bil), v.t [From MU, a writing.] To 
advertise by a bill or public notice, 

Billage (l>il'aj), n. [A corruption of Mlge.] 
The breadth of a ship’s floor wlien aground. 
Billbergia [hi’amed after 

J. G. Billherg, a Swedish botanist.] A 
genus of epiphytic plants, nat. order Bro- 
meliaceaj. Tliey grow on trees in tropical 
America, and have been introduced into 
our hothouses because of the beauty and 
fragrance of their flowers. 

Bill-board (birbord), n. Xaut. («) one of 
the pieces of timber fixed between the 
projecting planks of the bow of a vessel. 

One of the pieces fixed to the bulwarks, 
serving to guide the bill of the anchor past 
those projecting planks. Called also An- 
chordining. 

Bill-book: (biin^uk), n. A book in which a 
merchant keeps a record of the details of 
his bills of exchange, promissory notes, &c., 
payable and receivable. 

Bill-broker (bil'bro-ker), n. One who nego- 
tiates or discounts bills of exchange, promis- 
sory notes, and the like. 

BUl-Cbamber (bil'cham-b6r), n. A depart- 
ment of the Court of Session in Scotland, 
in which one of the judges officiates at 
all times during session and vacation. All 
proceedings for summary remedies, or for 
protection against impending jjroceedings, 
commence in the bill -chamber, srich as 
interdicts. The process of sequestration 
or bankruptcy issues from this department 
of the court. 

Billed (bild), a. Furnished with a bill; 
used mostly in composition; as, a short- 
hUled. bird. 

Billet (billet), n, [Dim. of MU, Norm. Mile, 
a writing = Fr, hillet See Bill, ] 1. A small 
paper or note in wilting; a short letter.— 
2. A ticket given by a billet-master or other 
officer directing soldiers at what house to 
lodge. Hence— 3. The place where a soldier 
is lodged ; lodging ; accommodation. 

Billet (billet), v.t. To direct a soldier by 
a ticket or note where to lodge; hence, to 
quarter or place in lodgings, as soldiers in 
private houses. 'Retire 
thee; go where thou art \ ^ 

hilleted.* ShaJc. 

Billet (billet), vA. To be 
quartered; to lodge: spe- 
cifically applied to sol- 
diers. ‘ He Mllets in 
my lodgings.’ i>r. Pn- 
deaupe. ■ . ■ v ■ , 

Billet (billet), n. [Fr. Buiets. 

Mllot, a log, from Mile, 
the stock of a tree, from the Celtic.] 1. A 
small stick of wood used for various pur- 
poses ; bundles of billets are called Mllet- 
wood.~2. In her. a bearing in the form of 


an oblong. - 3. In arch, an ornament much 
used in Norman work, consisting of an imi- 
tation of wooden billets, or small pieces of 
stick placed in 
a hollow mould- 
ing, at intervals 
apart usually 
equal to their 
o\yn length. — 

Billet and Zig- Billet-moulding. 

zag, a frequent 

nioulding in mediseval architecture, con- 
sisting of a torus ornamented by alternate 
chequers. 

Billet -cable (billet-ka-bl), n. In arch. 
a moulding in Norman arcliitectiu’e. See 
Billet, 3. 

Billet-doux (bil-le-db), n. [Fr.] A love- 
note or short love-letter. 

Day kept courting pretty May, who sate next him, 
•slipping ainorous billeis-dottx under the table. Lamb. 

Billet-bead (bilTet-hed), n. Naut. (a) a 
round piece of timber fixed in the bow or 
stern of a whaling-boat, round which the 
line is run out when the whale darts off 
after being harpooned, (b) Same as Scroll- 
head. 

Billet -master (biH let -mas -ter), n. One 
whose duty it is to issue billets to soldiers. 
Billet -moulding ( bil 'let- mold -ing), n. 
In arch, an ornamental moulding. See 
Billet, 3. 

Bill-fisb (bil'fish), n. A fish of 
considerable size found in the 
great lakes of North America, the 
Belone truneata. 

Bill-book (birhbk), n. A small 
variety of hatchet curved inwards 
at the point of the cutting edge, 
used by gardeners for pruning 
trees, hedges, and the like. 

Billiard (bil'yerd), a. Pertain- 
ing to the game of billiards; as, a 
good billiard player. 

Billiard-ball (biFy6rd-bal), n. A Biu-hook. 
)}an used in playing billiards. 
Billiard-clotb (bil'yerd-kloth), n. Green 
woollen cloth, piece-dyed, and from 72 to 
SI inches wide, manufactured to cover billi- 
ard-tables. 

Billiard- cue (bil'ybrd-ku), n. The rod 
or stick with which the billiard-balls are 
struck when playing. 

Billiard-marker ( bil 'y6rd- mark -er), n. 
One who attends on players at billiards and 
records the progress of the game. 

Billiards (bil'yerdz), n. [Fr. hillard, the 
game of billiards, a billiard-cue, from Mile, 
a piece of wood, a ball.] A game played on 
a I'ectangular table (see Billiard-table) 
with ivory balls, which the players, by means 
of cues or maces, cause to strike against 
each other, and generally also to roll into 
pockets at the sides and corners of the table 
by impelling one ball against another ac- 
cording to certain rules. 

Billiard-table (bil'yerd-ta-bl), n. A table 
on which the game of billiards is played. 
It is made of mahogany or other hard 
wood, of strong and heavj^ construction, 
has a raised cushioned ledge all round, 
the sunken area consisting of a bed of 
slate, covered with fine green cloth, tliere 
being generally six pockets (four at the 
corners and two at the sides), into which 
the balls may be driven. The general size 
of the table is 12 feet by 6. 

Billicock (bil'li-kok), w. A low-crowned 
felt hat [Golloq.] 

‘Rmiug (bilMng), a. Caressing after the 
fashion of doves; fondling. 

Still amorous and fond and 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. Httdibras. 

Billingsgate, Bilingsgate (bilTngz-gat), n. 
[From a fish-market of this name in London, 
celebrated for the use of foul language.] 
Profane or foul language; ribaldry. 

Satire is nothing but ribaldry and 

Addison 

Billion (bil'yon), n. [Fr., contr. from prefix 
hi, twice, and mUlion.'\ A million of mil- 
lions ; or by another mode of computation 
a thousand millions. 

Billionaire (bil'yon-ar), n. [Formed after 
millionaire.] One who is worth a billion of 
money. O.W, Holmes. 

Billman (bil'man), «. One who uses a bill 
or hooked axe ; a person armed with a bill. 
‘ 111 rush’d his Ullmen.' Mir. for Mags. ‘ A 
Mllman of the guard,’ Sauille. 

Billon (bil'lon), n. [Fr. billon, copper 
coin, base metal.] An alloy of copper and 
silver, in which the former predominates, 
used in some countries for coins of low 





value, the object being to avoid the bulld- 
ness of pure copper coin. 

Billot (bilTot), n. [Fr., a block, a lump.] 
Gold or silver bullion in the mass previous 
to being coined. 

Billow (birio), n. [Scand.: Icel. bylgja, 
Dan. bblge, Sw. bolja, a swell, or rolling 
swell, from root of bulge, belly, bellows.] 
A great wave or surge of the sea, occasioned 
usually by a violent wind. 

Strongly it bears us along, in swelling and limitless 
billows. . Coleridge. 

Billow (bilTo), v.i. To swell; to rise and 
roll in large waves or surges. 

The black-browed Marseillese ... do billow on 
towards the Tuileries, where their errand is. 

Carlyle.: 

Billow (bilTo), v.t. To raise in waves or 
billows. Young. 

Billowed (bilTod), a. Swelled like a billow. 

Billowy (bilTo-i), a. Swelling or swelled 
into large waves ; full of billows or surges; 
belonging to billows ; wavy. ‘ The billouie 
ocean.’ Chapman. ‘The billowy foam.’ 
Thomson. 

Bill-poster (bil'p6st-er), n. One whose 
business it is to post up bills and advertise- 
ments; a bill-sticker. 

BiU-stieker (biPstik-er), n. One wTio posts 
up bills or advertisements in jjublic places, 

Eilly, Billie (bilTi), n. [Probably a form of 
huUy, in sense of dashing or jolly fellow.} 
A comrade; a companion; a brother in arms, 
trade, and the like; a fellow; a young man. 
[Scotch.] 

Eilly-biter (bilTi-bit-er), n. A familiar name 
given to the blue titmouse {Parus cwndeus). 

^illy-boy (bilTi-boi), n. A flat-bottomed, 
bluff-bowed barge, especially built for the 
navigation of the Humber and its tribu- 
taries. Sea-going billy-boys are generally 
clincher-built and sloop-rigged, but some 
are canal-built and schooner-rigged. !llany 
have a square topsail and lee-boards. The 
mast is fitted to the deck by a hinge, so 



that it can be lowered when pas.sing under 
bridges. Billy-boys draw very little water. 
Bilobed, Bilobate (biTobd, bi-16b'at), a. 
[Prefix hi, and lobed, lobate. See Lobe.] 
Divided into two lobes ; as, a bilobate leal 
"Vyritten also Bilobated. 

Bilocular (bi-lok'u-16r), a. [L. bi, twice, 
two, and loculus, a cell, from locus, a place.] 
Divided into two cells, or containing two 
cells internally; as, a Mlocular pericarp. 
Bimaculate, Bimaculated (bi-mak'u-Iat, 
bi-mak'u-lat-ed), a. [L. bi, twice, doubly, 
and macula, a spot.] Having two spots; 
marked with two spots. 

Bimana (bi'ma-na), 71 . jpZ. [See Bdianous,] 
In zool. animals having two hands : a term 
applied by Cuvier to the highest order of 
Mammalia, of which man is the type and 
sole genus. 

Bimauet (bfman), a. Same as Bimmious. 
Bimanous (bi'ma-nus), a. [L. bi, twice, two, 
and maoius, a hand.] Having two hands. 

‘ Two-handed and two-footed, or bimanous 
and biped.’ Lawrence. 

Bimarginate (bi-mar’jin-at), a. [Prefix hi, 
double, and margin.] In conch, furnished 
with a double margin as far as the tip. 
Bimedial (bi-me’di-al), a. [Prefix bi, twice, 
two, and medial.] 1. In math, if two medial 
lines, A B and b g, commensurable only in 
power, and containing a rational rectangle, 
are compounded, the whole line A 0 will be 
irrational, and is called a first bimedial line. 
2. Belonging to a quantity arising from, a 
particular combination of two other quan- 
tities. 

EimembraX (bi-meni''hral), a. [Prefix U, 
two, twice, and member.} Consisting of 
two members, as a sentence. Gibbs. 
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To bemoan. Chaueer. 

Bimensal (bi-men'sal), a. [L. hi, two,, twice, 
and menubi, a riiontii.] Occurring once in 
two months. 

Bimestrial (bi-mesTri-al), a. [L. birnentris 
—hi, twice, and 'mensw, a month.] Hap- 
pening every two months ; continuing two 
months. 

Bimetallic (in-me-taVik), a. [Prefix hi, 
twice, and metallic.] Of or pertaining to 
two metals; pertaining to tlie use of a double 
metallic standard in currency. 

Bimetallism, Bimetallist. &'ee Supp. 

Bimontliiy (bi-munth'll), a. [Prefix hi, 
twice, and monikly.] Occurring every two 
months. [Sometimes erroneously used for 
semi-monthly, occurring or appearing twice 
a month. 

Bimuscular (bi-mus'lai-ler), a. [Prefix hi, 
twice, ami inimcular.] Having two attach- 
ing muscles and two muscular impressions, 
as a l)ivalve mollusc. 

Bin (bin), n. [A. Sax. hin, hinn, hinne, a bin, 
a manger, a hutch; !>. ben, G. henne, hinne, 
a basket.] 1. A box or inclosed place used 
as a repository of atiy commodity; as, a 
coni-&m; a coal-?;'m.— 2. One of the open 
subdivisions of a cellar for the reception of 
wine-bottles. 

Bint (bin). Formerly used for been, the 
Old English plural of he, and = are, were, 
as also for hem, pp. ‘ Blushes that bin the 
burnish of no sin.' Crashaw. ‘x\s fresh as 
bin the flowers in May.’ Peele. 

Binacle (bin'a-kl), n. Same as Binnacle. 

Binal (bPnal), «. [L. bimm, two by two, from 
his, twice.] Twofold; double. ‘Binal re- 
venge.’ Ford. [Rare.] 

Binary (bi'na-ri), a. [L. L. hinarius, from 
L. hinus, double, two and two.] Twofold; 
dual, &c.~~Binary arithmetic, the inven- 
tion of Leibnitz, is that in which two 
figures only, 0 and 1, are used in lieu of ten; 
the cipher multiplying everything by 2, as 
in common arithmetic by 10. Thus, 1 is 
one; 10 is two; 11 is three ; 100 is four; 101 
is five; 110 is six; 111 is seven; 1000 is eight; 
1001 is nine; 1010 is ten.— Binary compound, 
in them, a compound of two elements, or of 
an element and a compound performing the 
function of an element, or of two compounds 
performing the function of elements, ac- 
cording to the laws of combination. Fara- 
day assigns as the distinctive character of a 
binary compound that it admits of electro- I 
lysis.— Bmary engine, an engine having the 
piston of one cylinder impelled by steam, ! 
which, being exhausted into another part of 
the apparatus, communicates its unutilized 
heat to some lic^iiid volatile at a lower tem- 
perature ; the vapour of this second liquid, 
by its expansion in a second cylinder, yields 
additional force. ~j5i?iary logarithms, a sys- 
tem of logarithms contrived and calculated 
by Euler for facilitating musical calcula- 
tions. In this system 1 is the logarithm of 2, 

2 of 4, &c., and the modulus is 1*44:2695; 
whereas in the kind commonly used 1 is the 
logarithm of 10, 2 of 100, &c., and the modu- 
lus is *43429448.— B'wiary measure, in music, 
the measure used in common time, in which 
■the time of rising in beating is equal to the 
time of falling. — BiJia?*?/ nomenclature, in 
nut hist classification of names by genus 
and species.— number, that which 
is composed of two units.— Bmary scale, in 
arith. a uniform scale of notation whose 
ratio is tvro.— Binary star, a double star, 
whose members have a revolution round 
their common centre of gravity.— Binary 
theory of salts, the theory which regards! 
salts as composed of a metal, with an acid 
or chlorous radical, as nitrate of potassium 
(NO5K), acetate of potassium (C3H2O.2K). 
Binary t (bfna-ri), n. A whole composed of 
two; a dyad. 

To make two, or a binary, add but one unto one. 

Fotheriy. 

Binate (bl'nat), a. [L. See Binary.] 

Xn hot being double or in 
couples; having only two 
leaflets to a petiole; grow- 
ing in pairs. 

Bind (bind), v. t pret. hound; 
pp,hound,!md oha.hounden; 
ppr. binding. [A. Sax. hvi- 
dan, -pretband, 'pp.hunden; 

Icel Sw. binda, Dan. hinde, 

D. and G. binden, to bind, 

, from same root as Skr. Binate Leaves. 
bandh, to bind.] 1. To tie 
or confine with a cord, or anything that 
is flexible ; to fasten or encircle, as with a 
band or ligature ; to put a ligature or ban- 



dage on; specifically, to put in bonds or 
fetters : often with up. ‘To bind our lives 
up in a holy band.’ Shak. ‘Bind up those | 
tresses.’ Shak. 

When he saw him he had compassion on him, and 
went to him, and bound up his wounds. 

Luke X. 33, 34. 

Both man and master is possessed ; 

They must be hottnd and laid in some dark room. 

Shak. 

2. To restrain by any kind of physical means 
or influence; as, attraction hinds the planets 
to the sun; frost binds the streams. 

He bindeth the floods from overflowing. 

Job xxviii. ii. 

S. To engage by a promise, vow, stipulation, 
covenant, law, duty, or any other moral tie; 
as, we are bound by the laws of kindness, of 
nature, of a state, <&c. ‘To bind him to 
remember my good-will.’ Shak. ‘I will 
be bound to pay it.’ Shak. ‘Bound to 
vows of holy chastity.’ Tennyson.— 4c. To 
afflict with disease or bodily infirmity. 
‘Whom Satan hatli bound, lo, these eigh- 
teen years.’ Luke xiii. 16.— 5. To restrain 
from the natural course of digestion ; to 
make costive; as, certain kinds of food hind 
the bowels. — 6. To form a border on; to 
fasten with a band, ribbon, or anything that 
strengthens the edges; as, to bind a gar- 
ment or carpet; to hind a wheel witlx a tire, 

7. To sew together and cover; as, to hind a 
hook.— 8. To place under legal obligation 
to serve ; as, to hind an apprentice ; often 
with out; as, to bind out a servant.— 9. To tie 
or knit. ‘Bind this knot of amity.’ Shak.— 
To bind in, to inclose; to surround. ‘ Bound 
in with the triumphant sea.’ Shak, ‘A 
costly jewel bound in with diamonds. ’ Shak. 
—To bind over, to oblige by bond to appear 
at a court.— To bind up in, to cause to be 
wholly engrossed with; to absorb in; to con- 
nect intimately with. ‘ Seeing that his life 
is bound up in the lad’s life.’ Gen. xliv, 30. 
Bind (bind), v.i. 1. To contract; to grow 
hard or stiff; as, clay binds by heat. ‘ It is 
a binding land.’ Mortimer.— 2. To grow or 
become costive.— 3. To exercise an obliga- 
tory influence ; to be obligatory. ‘ Marriage 
binds.’ Shak. 

Those canons or imperial constitutions which have 
not been received here do not bind. Sir A/. Hale. 

4. To tie up; specifically, to tie sheaves up. 

They that reap must sheaf and Shak. 

Bind (bind), n. A climbing stem : a bine; 
specifically, a stalk of hops. See Bine. 
Bind (bind), n. 1. A quantity of eels, consist- 
ing of ten strikes, each containing twenty- 
five eels, or 250 in the whole.— 2, A miner’s 
term for tougli, argillaceous or clayey shales; 
but like many other local terms not very 
precise in its application. Page. — Z. In 
music, a ligature or tie for the pui'pose of 
grouping notes together. 

Binder (bind'er), n. 1. A person who binds; 
one whose occupation is to bind books; one 
who binds sheaves.— 2. Anything that binds, 
as a fillet, cord, rope, or band; a bandage. 
Bindeiy (bmd'6r-i), n. A place where books 
are bound. 

Binding (bmd''ing), a. Serving to bind, 
fasten, or connect; having power to bind or 
oblige; obligatory; making fast; asti-ingent; 
as, the binding force of a moral duty or of a 
command. -^Bmdfin/7 joists, beams in floor- 
ing which support the bridging joists above 
and the ceiling joists below. 

Binding (binding), n. 1. The act of fasten- 
ing, as with a band ; specifically, the act of 
tying up sheaves of corn. — 2. The act of 
bringing under obligation or stipulations.— 
3. Anything which binds ; a bandage ; the 
cover of a book, with the sewing and ac- 
companying work ; something that secures 
the edges of cloth,— 4, In fencing, a method 
of securing or crossing the adversary’s 
sword with a pressure, accompanied with 
a spring of the ^vrist.— 5. pi. In shipbuild- 
ing. the beams, transoms, knees, wales, 
keelson, and other chief timbers used for 
connecting and strengthening the various 
parts of a vessel.— 6. A term used to express 
the condition of adhesive soils in hot dry 
seasons; closeness and dryness of texture. 
Bindingly (bind'ing-li), adv. In a binding 
manner; so as to bind. 

Bindingness (bind'ing-nes), n. Quality of 
being binding or obligatory. ‘The uncon- 
ditional bindingness of the practical reason.’ 
Coleridge. 

Bind-weed (bind'wed), n. The common 
name for plants of the genus Convolvulus, 
especially of C. amnm, and also of plants 
of the allied genus Calystegia, especially 
C. Soldanella and C. sepium. The black 


bryony or Tamus is called black hind-weed; 
Smilax is called vfjugh hind-weed. Sola- 
num Dulcamara (the bitter-sweet) is the 
blue hind-weed of Ben Jonson. 

Bindwith (bmd'witli), n. [Bind and with, 
a withe or withy.] A vulgar name for tlie 
plant Clematis Vitalba (thu traveller’s joy), 
from its stems being used to liiiid up fag- 
gots. 

Bind-wood (bind'wud), n. A Scotch name 
for ivy, from its entwining or binding itself 
around stronger plant.s, Ac. 

Bine (inn), n. [From tlie verb hind. See 
extract.] The slender stem of a (dinibing 
plant, ‘ When burr and hbie were gathered. ’ 
Tennyson. 

The term bme or bind is .-iirpHed to tlie winding or 
twining stem of climbing ptints. Thus we speak of 
the hop-bine for the slioots cif ijons. 'J'he woud-owe' 
designates the honeysuckle in Jinglnud, while bind- 
wood, M«'%vood, or ben-'wood is in Scotland applied 
to ivy, IP'ed,^.nwd. 

Binervate O^-n^rivat), a. [L. hi, two, and 
a nerve.] Two-nerved: in hot ap- 
jjlied to leaves which have two longitu- 
dinal ribs. 

Bing (bing), n. [Same word a.s Dan. bhuja, 
Icel, bing'r, a heap.] A heap; specifically, 
(a) a heap of grain. ‘ Bing of corn, ’ Surrey. 

(&) A heap of alum thrown together in order 
to drain. 

Bink (bingk), n. [Northern form of bench.} 
[Scotch.] 1. A bench; a seat.— 2, A wooden 
frame, fixed to the ^vall of a house, for hold- 
ing dishes.— 3. A bank; acclivity. 

Binn (bin), n. Same as Bin, a chest. 

Binna (bin'na). Be not, [Scotch,] 

Binnacle (bin'a-kl), ji. [Formerly UttacU, 
from Fr. hahitacle, a little house near the 
mizzen-mast for pilot 
and steersman, and 
this from L. Ji.<fhita- 
euhmi,mv^od%itom 
to dwell. See 
. Habitation.! A. ease’ : 
or box on the deck 
of a vessel, near, the,', 
helm, .contafhing"'the'' , ■' 
compass and lights 
by which it can be 
read' '.at. nights,.". 'It'ds ■■ 

■' .some.tim.es . ' '.divided ! 
into three apart- 
ments, with sliding 
shutters ; the two 
sides contain each a 
compass, and the 
middle division a 
lamp or candle. Re- 
flectors fitted on each 
side the binnacle, at 
a proper angle to 
throw light on the 
cards, assist greatly in keeping the com- 
pass well illumined. 

Binny (bin'i), n. A fish of the carp family; 
the barbel of the Nile. 

Binocle (bi'no-kror bin'o-kl), n. [L. hinus, 
double, and oculus, an eye.] A tele-scope 
with two tubes for the use of both eyes at 
once ; a binocular. 

Binocular (bi-nok‘u-ler), a. [See Binocle.] 

1. Having two eyes. ‘As most animals are 
binocular.’ Derham.—2. Pertaining to both 
eyes; suited for the use of both eyes at once;, 
as, a binocular telescope or microscope. 
Binocular (bi-nok'u-ler), n. A binocular 
telescope; an opera-glass or field-glass. 
Binoculate (bl-nok'u-lat), a. Having twO' 
eyes; binocular. 

Binomial (lii-no'mi-al), n. [L. hi, two, twice, 
and nomen, a name: mcorreotly formed for 
binominal, ] In alg. an expression or quan- 
tity consisting of two tenns connected by 
the sign plus or minus; as, a+b, 3a -2c, 
a2-{-6, fl;2-2 denoting the sum or the 
difference of the two terms. 

Binomial (bi-ndhni-al), a. In alg, consist- 
ing of two terms connected by the sign pZtw 
or minus; pertaining to binomials.— Bmo- 
mial theorem, the celebrated theorem given 
by Sir Isaac Newton, for raising a binomial 
to any power, or for extracting any root of 
it by an approximating infinite series.— -Rf- 
nomial equation, an algebraical equation 
consisting of two terms; as, ax^^-~bx'^^~o. 
Binominal (bl-nom'i-nal), a. [L. hi, twice, 
and 7wmen, nominis, a name.] Consisting 
of or pertaining to two names; specifically, 
a term appellative of the system introduced 
by Linnajus by w'hich every plant and animal 
receives two names, the one indicating the 
genus the other the species, as Beilis peren- 
nis (the daisy), Felis Leo (the lion). 
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Bmoniilioust (bl-nom'i-nus), a. Binominal. 
Fuller. 

Binot (libnot or bi-notO, n. [Br. binot, from 
biner, to till a second time, from L. bimis, 
double, fl'om his, twice.] A variety of the 
double mould.-] >oarded idough. 

Binotonous (ljl-not''on-us), a. [L. hums, two 
by two, and tonus, note. Formed on type 
of monotcnious.] Consisting of two notes; 
as, a binotonous sound. 

BinottS (bi'nns), a. [L. bums.] Double; in 
a pair; binute. 

Bilioxalate (bi-noks'a-lat), u. In chem. an 
oxalate in which one of the hydrogen atoms 
of the acid only is replaced by metal. 
Binoxide, Binoxyde (bi-noksld or bi-noks'- 
id), n. In chem. same as Beutnxicle. 

Bint,! third pers. sing. pres, of bind. 
Binturong (biu'tii-rong), n. [Native name.] 
An ursine animal allied to the racoon, genus 
Arctictis. A. binturoHij or A. cdbifrons, found 
in Eastern Asia. >See AiiCTiCTlS. 

Binuclear (bi-nibkle-er), a. [L. hi, twice, 
and nueUus. ] Having two nuclei or central 
points. 

Biocellate (bI-os''el-irit), a. [L. bi, two, and 
oeelhis, an eyelet.] Marked with two eye- 
like spots, as a wing. 

Biodynamics (bi'6-di-nain"iks), n. [Grr.bios, 
life, and E. dynamics (which see).] The 
doctrine of vital forces or energy. 
Biogenesis (bi-o-jen'e-sis), n. [Or. bios, life, 
and genesis, generation, from root of gigno- 
mai or ginoniai, to be born.] In bioi.{a) 
that department of science which speculates 
on the mode by which new species have 
been introduced ; specifically, that view of 
this doctrine which holds that living or- 
ganisms can spring only from living parents. 
Biogenesis is opposed to abiogenesis, and 
was first vigorously supported by Redi, an 
Italian philosopher of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. See Heterogenesis, Homogenesis. 
{&) The history of life development gener- 
ally, as distinguished from ontogenesis, or 
the liistory of individual development, and 
from phylogenesis, or the history of genea- 
logical development. 

Biogenetic (bi-6-jen-et'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to biogenesis. ‘ This fundamental bio- 
ge netic law. ’ Trans ■ of Eaeckel. 
Biographer (bI-ogh‘a-f$r), n. [See Biogra- 
phy.] One who writes a biography or ac- 
count of the life and actions of a particular 
person; a writer of lives, as Plutarch. 
Biographic, Biographical (bi-o-graf ik, bi- 
o-graf'ik-al), a. Pertaining to biography or 
tlie history of the life of a person; contain- 
ing biography. 

Of all the wonderful illustrious per.sons that come 
to view in the biographic part of these six-and- 
twenty volumes, it is a question whether this old 
Laiigres Catlcr is not the worthiest. Carlyle. 

Biographically (bi-o-grafik-al-li), ado. In 
the manner of a biography. 

Biographize (bi-og'ra-fiz), v.«. To write the 
biography or liistory of the life of. [Pv^are.] 

Now do I bless the man who undertook 
These monks and martyrs to biographize. Sotithey. 
BiOg3:aphy (bi-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. bios, life, 
'AwdgraphO, to write.] 1. The history of the 
life and character of a particular person. ~ 
2 . Biographical writings in general, or as a 
department of literature. 

This, then, was the first i^reat merit of Montesquieu, 
that he effected a complete separation between bio- 
graphy and histor}', and taug^ht historians to study, 
not the peculiarities of individual character, but the 
general aspect of the society in which the peculiari- 
ties appeared. Stickle. 

Biologic, Biological (bi-o-loj'ik, bi-o-lojfik- 
al), a. Pertaining to liiology or the science 
of life. 

The interpretation of structure ... is aided by 
two subsidi:iry divisions of biologic inquiry, named 
Comparative "Anatomy {properly Comparative Mor- 
phology) and Comparative Embryology, 

Herbert Spencer. 

They (.the discoveries of Cuvier) contain a far 
larger portion of important anatomical and biologi- 
cal truth than it ever before fell to the lot of one man 
to contribute. IFhewell. 

Biologist (bi-oFo-jist), n. One skilled in or 
who studies the science of biology. 

Biology (bi-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. bios, life, and 
logos, a discourse.] The science of life; that 
branch of knowledge which treats of organ- 
ized beings or animals and plants, including 
their morphology, physiology, origin or de- 
velopment, and distribution ; in a narrower 
sense, physiology. 

The evidence of the doctrine of Final Causes as a 
fundamental principle of biology may be obscured 
and weakened. Whewell. 

Biolytic (bi-o-litfik), a. [Gr. bios, life, and 
lyo, to loose.] In med. tending to the de- 
struction of life; as, a biolytic agent. 
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Bioplasm (bfo-plazm), n. [Gr. and 

plasma, anything formed, from plasso, to 
form.] A name suggested by Dr. Beale for 
the allnmiinoid substance constituting the 
living matter of the elementary part or cell 
in plants and animals. Called by him also 
Germinal Matter. It appears to differ from 
protoplasm chiefly in being informed with 
life. 

Bioplasmic (bi-o-plaz'mik), a. Consisting 
of or pertaining to bioplasm. 

The physical basis of life seems to be structureless 
and apparently homogeneous bioplastnic matter. 

Hicholson. 

BiOtaxy (bFo-taks-i), n. [Gr. bios, life, and 
taxis, arrangement.] The arrangement or 
co-ordination of living organisms according 
to their external characters. 

Biotin (]n'o-tin), n. [See next art.] Same as 
Anorthite. 

Biotite (bi'o-tit), n. [After Biot, the French 
chemist.] Magnesia, or hexagonal mica, 
occurring in tabular prisms. 

Bipalmate (bi-paFmat), a. [Prefix U, twice, 
and palmate.] In lot. having a palmate 
arrangement on secondary petioles wliich 
are palmately arranged on the primary pe- 
tiole. He7isloio. 

Biparons (bi-par'us or bip'a-rus), a. [L. bi, 
twice, and pario, to bear.] Bringing forth 
two at a birth. 

Biparted (bi-pfirt'ed), pp. In her. a term 
applied to anything cut off in the form of an 
indent, showing two projecting pieces. 
Bipartible, Bipartile (bi-pai-'ti-bl, bi-pfir'- 
tll), a. [L. prefix bi, twice, and partio, to 
divide. ] That may be divided into two parts. 
Bipartient (bi-par'ti-ent), a. [L, hi, twice, 
and partio, partiens, to divide.] Dividing 
into two parts. Ash. 

Bipartite (bl-pfir'tit), a. [L. hi, twice, and 
partitus, divided.] 1. In two parts; having 
two correspondent parts, as a legal contract 
or -writing, one for each party; double. 

The divine fate is also bipartite. Cudworth. 

2. In hot. divided into two parts nearly to the 
base, as the leaves of many passion-flowers. 
Bipartition (bi-p'ar-ti'shon), n. The act of 
dividing into two parts or of making two 
correspondent parts. 

Bipectinate (bi-pek'tin-at), a. [L. hi, two, 
and peoteii, a comb.] Having two margins 
toothed like a comb; used especially in hot. 
andzooZ. 

Biped (bi'ped), n. [L. bipes—bi, twice, 
and pes, pedis, afoot.] An animal ha-ving 
two feet, as man. 

Biped (bi'ped), a. Having two feet, ‘An 
helpless, naked, ftiped beast.’ Byrom. 
Bipedal (bi-pe'dal), a, [L. bipedalis, mea- 
suring two feet. See Biped.] 1. Measuring 
two feet.— -2. Having two feet. 

Bipeltate (bi-peFtat), a. [L. bi, double, an 
pelta, a buckler.] In zool. 
applied to an animal or part 
covered with a defence like a 
double shield. 

Bipennate, Bipennated (bi- 
perinat, bi-pen''uat-ed), a. [L. 
bi, two, double, and pemia, 
a wing or feather.] 1 . Hav- 
ing two wings. ‘Bipeoinated 
insects.’ I>erham.—% In hot. 
same as Bipinnate. 

Bipennis (bi-peiFnis), n. [L. ] 

An axe with two blades or 
heads, one on each side of the 
handle. It is the weapon 
usually seen depicted in the hands of tin 
Amazons in ancient works of art. 
Bipetalous (bi-pet'al-us), a. [L. bi, two, and 
Gr. p)etalo7i.] Having two flower leaves or 
petals, 

Bipmuate, Bipinnated (bi-pin'nat, bi-pin'- 
nat-ed), a. [L. bi, 
double, and pm~ 
natus, winged.] 
1 . In hot doubly 
pinnate; applied 
to a doubly com- 
pound leaf in 
wliich the second- 
ary petioles are 
pinnately inserted 
on the main pe- 
tiole, and the leaf- 
lets are pinnately 
inserted on the 
secondaiy peti- 
oles,— 2, In zool a 
term applied to 
antenme having 
feathery appendages in opposed pairs. See 
cut to art. Antenna. 







Bipennis. 



Bipinnate Leaf. 


Bipinnatifid,Bipennatifid(bi-i)in-naFi-fid, 
bi-pen-natri-ftd), a. [L. hi, twice, pinna, a 
wing or feather, and fuido, to divide.] In 
hot. doubly piimatifid; having 
the primary and secondary 
divisions of the leaves piuiiii- 
tiftd. "W ritten also Bip>innati- 
j partite, Bipirmate-parted. 

Biplicate (bfpli-kat), a. [L. 
hi, twice, and pUco, to fold.] 
Doubly folded; t-vvice folded 
together, transversely, as the 
cotyledons of some plants. 
Henslow. 

Biplicity (bi-plisri-ti), 

State of being biplicate or 
twice folded ; state of being- 
twofold ; doubling. Moqet, 
[Rare.] 

Bipolar O-d-Poler), a. |L. 7n, 
double, twice, and polm, a 
pole.] Doubly polar; having 
two poles. 

Bipolarity (bi-p 6 -larii-ti), n. 
Double polarity. 

Bipont, Bipontine (ifi'pont, 
Ifi-pou'tin), a. Relating to 
editions of the classic authors 
printed at Zweibriicken [Fr. 
Deux Ponts, L. Bipontium, 
that i.s, the two bridges— L. hi, two, pons, a 
bridge], in Ba^’-aria, in 1779. 

Bipunctate Qn-pungk'tat), a. [Prefix U, and 
punctate. ] Having rivo punctures or spots. 
BipTiiictTial(M-pungk'tii-al),a. [L. &i', twice, 
and punctuni, a point.] Having two points. 
Bipupillate (bi-pu'pil-lat), a. [L. bi, twice, 
and piLpilla, a pupil.] In entoin. a term 
applied to an eye-like spot on the wing of a 
butterfly w’hen it has two dots or pupils 
within it of a different colour. 

Bipyramidal (bi-pi-ramid-al), a. [Prefl.x U, 
ana pyramidal ] In C7'ystal formed by two 
pyramids joined base to base, as quartz 
crystals. 

Biqnadrate, Bic[uadratic (bi-kwod'rat, bi- 
kw^'nl-ratik), n. [L. bi, double, twice, and 
quadratus, squared.} In math, the fourth 
power, arising from the mnltijilication of a 
square number or quantity by itself. Thus 
4x4=16, which is the square of 4, and 16 x 
16=256, the biquadrate of that nmnber. 
Biquadratic (bi-kwod-ratik), a. Pertain- 
ing to the biquadratic or fourth power.— 
Biquadratic equation, in alg. an equation 
raised to the fourth power, or where the 
miknown quantity of one of the terms has 
four dimensions. An equation of this kind, 
when complete, is of the form 
-fCa;-fD = 0, where A, B, C, and D denote 
any known quantities wdiatever.— jSi{?'uad- 
ratic parabola, in geom. a curve line of the 
third order, having two infinite leg.s tending 
the same way . — Biquadratic root of a num- 
ber, the square root of the square root of 
that number. Thus the square root of 81 
is 9, and the square root of 9 is 3, which is 
the biquad7'atic root of 81. 

BiqxLmtile (M-kwinHIl), > 1 . [L. prefix bi, 
twice, and quintus, fifth.] In astron. an 
aspect of the planets when they are distant 
from each other by ttvice the fifth part of a 
great circle, that is 144“ or twice 72°. 
B’iradiate, Biradiated (bi-ra'di-at, bi-ra'di- 
at-ed), a. [L. hi, twice, and 7'adiatus, set 
with rays.] Having two rays ; as, a 
ate fin. 

Birch (b^srch), n. [A. Sax. birce, beorce, 
beo7'c; Icel. and Sw. bfnlc, Dan. and Sc. 
bi^'Jc, D. berk, G. birke, Rus. bej'eza, Lith. 
bc 7 'zas, Skr. bhurja — A birch. The root- 
meaning is quite unknown!. This is one of 
those words which in the north still retain, 
the old k sound, though in the south and in, 
the literary language it has been softened 
to ch; comp, kirk and church, tchilk and 
which, sik and such, hik and hitch, &e. 
Tennyson, however, uses the form birk.} 

1. The common name for Betula alba and 
other plants of the same genns. The birch 
is applied to various puiposes. In lap- 
land, Norway, and Sw'eden the twigs are 
woven into mats and twisted into ropes ; 
the outer bark forms an almost incorrupt- 
ible covering for houses, and the inner bark : 
is used, in periods of scarcity, as a substi- 
tute for bread. An oil extracted from tht^ 
bark is employed in the preparation of Rus- 
sia leather, and to this it owes its fragrant 
odour and its power of keeping off the 
attacks of insects. It is an excellent w'oort 
for the tiiimer, being light, compact, and 
easily worked. It is sometimes used in the 
manufactui’e of herring barrels. See Betula. 
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^Bifch of Jamaica’ and IFcsi Indies, a j 
species of the pistacia or turpentine-tree, 
Bursera gimimtfem.-~2. An instmmeut of 
punisliinent formerly much used by school- ! 
masters, so called because generally made 
of the tough, slender rods of the common 
birch. ‘ The threatening twigs of birch . ' Shale. 

Birch, Birchen (berch, Iterch'en), a. Made 
of lurch; consisting of birch; covered or : 
adorned with, birch-trees. * Yarrow’s birchen 
tower.’ Sir IF- Scott. 

His btiavered brow a birchen garland bears. Pope. 

Birch-water (berch'wa-tCir), n. Tlie juice 
of tlie birch, obtained, often inconsiderable 
quantities, by lioring the stems of birch- 
tree.s in early spring, when the sap is rising. 

It consist-s chiefly of sugar with nitrogenous 
substances. Fermented it forms an effer- 
^'es(.;eIlt wine, drunk in the Hm, Coiirland, 
Livonia, 

Birch-wine (b^rch'wm), n. Wine made of 
the vernal juice of the birch. See Birgh- 

WATER. 

Bird (herd), n. [O.E. hrid, bird, A. Sax. brid, 
a young bird, from the root of brood, breed; 
connected ■with D, hroeden, to hatch, L.G. 
bridde, a chicken, G, hmi, brood. See Breed. 
Bird originally meant only a young bird, 
and occurs in that sense in Shakspere (see 
bebnv), though long before his time (often 
in Chaucer) it had acquired the general sense 
in which it is now used. Fowl was the ori- 
ginal English word for feathered biped, as 
in the other Teutonic languages, but it is 
now comparatively seldom used in this 
sense, having generally a more restricted 
application.] l.f The young of any fowl. 

being fed by us you used us so. 

As ibat ungentle gull tlie cuckoo’s bird 

Useth the sparrow. Shah. 

2. A feathered animal; one of the feathered 
race. Birds may be defined to be feathered, 
winged, oviparous, \varm-blooded animals, 
characterized by a double heart as in quad- 
rupeds, and aerial or double respiration, 
the ail' not being confined to the lungs, but 
penetrating throughout the body, and even 
into the cavities of the bones. For system- 
atic classification see Ayes.— 3. A term of 
endearment to a young child or young wo- 
man. 

And by my word, the bonnie bird 
In danger shall not tarry, Campbell. 

—Birds of a feather jloelc together, a pro- 
verbial saying equivalent to like dra'ws to 
like.— iP/ic early bird catches the worm, a 
proverb inculcating early rising and in- 
dustry.— A little bird has told me~l have 
heard in a way I am not going to reveal. 
—Birds of passage, birds which migrate 
w'ith the season from a colder to a warmer, 
or from a warmer to a colder climate, 
divided into summer birds of passage and 
zc inter birds of passage. Such birds always 
breed in the coimtry to which they resort 
in summer, t.e. in the colder of their 
homes. Among other summer birds of paiss- 
age are the cuckoo, swallow, &c., which 
leave us in autumn for a warmer climate ; 
while in winter %voodcocks, fieldfares, red- 
wings, Avith many aquatic birds, as swans, 
geese, <fec., regularly flock to Britain from 
the north. 

Bird (b6rd), uf. 1. To catch birds. 

I do invite you to-morrow morning to my house, to 
breakfast; after, we’ll a-birding' together. Shah, 

Hence— 2. t To look for plunder; to thieve. 
B. Jonson. 

Bird-bolt (bfird'bolt), n. An arrow, broad 
at the end, for shooting birds. 

Bird-cage (ijSrd'kaj), n. A small inclosure 
of wicker or Avire Avork for confining birds. 
Bird-can (berd'kal), w. An instrument for 
imitating the cry of birds in order to attract 
or decoy them. It is generally a short 
metal pipe, having a circular plate at each 
end pierced Avith a small hole. 
Bird-cateber (b6rd'kach-6r), n. One Avhose 
employment is to catch birds; a foAvler. 
Bird-catcMng (berd'kach-ing), n. The art 
of taldng birds or Avild foAvis, either for 
food, for pleasure, or for their destruction 
Avhen pernicious to the husbandman, 
Bird-cberry (berd'che-ri), n. A species of 
cherry, Prunus Padus, having the flowers 
ill racemes. The fruit is only fit for birds, 
and is eaten by them. 

Birde,tu. [By metathesis for A bride. 

'Hire cheere Avas simple, as birde in boiir' 
(i.e. as bride in chamber). Chaucer. 

Birder (berd'^r), n. A bird-catcher. ‘As 
the byz'^r beguyle'th the bjTdes.' Vives. 
Bird-eye (berdT), a. See Bird’s-eye. 


Bird-eyed (b^rdTd), a. Having eyes like | 
those of a bird ; quick-sighted ; catching a 
glance as one goes. | 

Bird-fancier (berd'fan-si-6r), n. i. One Avho i 
takes pleasure in rearing or collecting liirds, 1 
especially such as are rare or curious. — 
2. One Avho keeps for sale the various kinds 
of birds which are kept in cages. 
Bird-footed (bferdTut-ed), a. in hot. applied 
to teniate leaves Avith their lateral leaflets 
compounded anteriorly, like a bird’s foot ; 
pedate. 

Bird-gazer (berd^gaz-dr), 71. An augur or 
aruspex. ‘Accius Kavius, the great bird- 
gazer of Eome.’ Treioyiesse of the Christian 
Meligiozi. 

Birding-piece (berd'ing-pes), 71. A foAvling - 
piece. Shale. 

Bird-like (berdTik), a. Eesembling a bird. 
Bird-lime (bSrd'lim), n. A auscous sub- 
stance used for entangling birds so as to 
make them easily caught, twigs being for 
i this purpose smeared Avith it at places 
where birds resort. It is prepared from 
holly-bark, being extracted by boiling ; also 
from the viscid berries of the mistletoe. 
Shale. 

Not or Idean pitch produce 

A more tenacious mass of clammy juice. Pry den. 

Bird-lime (bSrd'lim), v.t. To besmear with 
bird-lime. 

Bird-limed (bSrd'limd), p. or u. Besmeared 
with bird-lime: used figuratively in the fol- 
loAving passage. 

When the heart is thus bird-limed, then it cleaves 
to everything it meets with. Goodmin. 

Bird-man (b^rd'man), 71. A bird-catcher; a 
foAvler. 

Bird of Paradise, 71. One of a family of 
conirostral bii-ds (Paradiseid£e), found in 



King Bird of Paradise {Paradisea regia). 


the islands of the Indian Archipelago. The 
family includes eleven or twelA^e genera and 
a number of species, some of them remark- 
ably beautiful. The largest species is over 
2 feet in length. The king bird of paradise 
{Paradisea repia) is possibly the most beau- 
tiful species, but is rare. It has a magnifi- 
cent plume of feathers, of a delicate yelloAv 
> I colour, coming up from under the wings, 
and failing over the back like a4et of water. 
The feathers of the P. 7najor and P. 7ninor 
are those chiefly Avom in plumes. These 
splendid ornaments are confined to the 
male. 

Bird-organ (berd'or-gan), w. A small barrel- 
organ used in teaching birds to Avhistle 
tunes. 

Bird-pepper (b^rd'pep-^r), 7i. A species of 
Capsicum, or Cayenne-pepper (C. ba cca turn), 
a shrubby plant bearing a small oval fruit, 
more biting than the other sorts. 

Bird-seed (b§rd'sed), 71. The small seeds 
used for feeding birds, as hemp, millet, &c.; 
more specifically applied to the seed of 
Phalans canariensis, or canary-grass. 
Bird^s-eye (berdzl), n. 1. The popular name 
of a genus of plants, called also Pheasant’s- 
eye, knoAvn in botany by the generic term 
Adonis. There are several species, some of 
which produce beautiful flowers. Applied 
also to a species of primrose or wild ger- 
mander, --2. A fine kind of tobacco partly 
manufactured from the leaf-stalks of the 
plant and forming when used a loose fibrous 
mass with thin slices of stalk interspersed, 
the latter marked someAvhat like a bird’s 
eye. —3. One of a kind of artificial glass eyes. 
Bird’s-eye (berdzT), a. 1 . Seen from ,above, 
as if by a flying bird; embraced at a glance; 
hence, general; not minute or entering into 
details ; as, a bird’s-eye landscape; a bird's- 
eye view of a subject.-— JBtrd’s-eyc vi&w, ::i 
mode of perspective representation in Avhich 


portions of country, towns, Ac. , appear as 
they would do if vicAv^ed from a considerable 
elevation. 2. Eesembling a lard’s eye; hav- 
ing spots or markings sorneAvhat resembling 
birds’ eyes; as, a bird’s-eye handkerchief. 

He wore a white hat, a bird's-eye handkerchief, 
and .a cut-away coat. Pickens. 

—Bird’s-eye Imiestone, in geol a North 
American loAver Silurian rock Avith. eye-like 
markings, noAV regarded as the filled-up 
burro AA's of marine Avorms. —Bird’s-eye 
71'iaple, curled maple, the Avoml of 'the sugar- 
mai)ie Avhen full of little knotty spots aome- 
Avhat resembling birds’ eyes, much used in 
cabinet-work. 

Bird’S-foot (l:)erd//fnt), n. A common name 
for several plants, especially papilionaceous 
plants of the genus Ornitliopus, their legumes 
being articulated, cjdindrical, and bent in 
like aclaAv. 

Bird’s-foot Trefoil (bOrdzTut tre-foil), n. 
The popular name for Lotus corniculatm, 
from its legumes spreading like a crow’s 
foot. See Lotus. 

Bird’S-month (berdz'moutli), n. in carp. 
an interior angle or notch cut across the 
grain at the extremity of a piece of timber, 
for its reception on tlie edge of another 
piece. 

Bird’s-nest (b^rdzhiest), 71. 1 . The nest in 
which a bird lays eggs and hatches her 
young. Among the most remarkable struc- 
tures of this kind are the edible Inrds’ nests 
of the Malayan Archipelago, the AA^ork of a 
species of SAvalloAv. They are of a gelatinous 
consistence, and are formed of a marine 
plant which is partially digested and then 
disgorged by the bird. In China they are 
much xu’ized as an article of food, being 
mixed Avith soups. They are found mo.stly 
in caves on the sea-shore.— 2. A name popu- 
larly given to several plants, as Neottia 
7iidus-avis, a British orchid found in beech- 
Avoods, so called because of the mass of 
stout interlaced fibres Avhich form its roots; 
Monotropa Hypopitys, a parasitic ericaceous 
plant growing on the roots of trees in fir 
Avoods, the leafless stalks of Avhich resemble 
a nest of sticks; and Aspleniwn Afidus, from 
the manner in which the fronds grow, leav- 
ing anest-like hollow in the centrA —3. Same 
Q.S, Croio’s-7iest. 

Bird-spider (berd'spi-der), n. A Brazilian 
species of spider (if avicukiria), yihich 
catches small birds—hence its name. 
Bird’s-tares, Bird’s-tongue (bSrdz'tarz, 
berdz’tung), 7i. Names of the species of 
Ornithoglossum, a genus of bulbous plants 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Bird-Witted ( berd'wit-ed), a, Not having 
the faculty of attention; passing rapidly 
from one subject to another; flighty. Sat 
Mev. 

If a child be hird-toitted, that is, h.-ith not the 
faculty of attention, the mathematicks giveth a 
remedy thereunto. Bacon. 

Birectangular (bi-rek-tang'gu.-]6r), a. 
[Prefix b%, and rectangidar.] Having two 
right angles; as, a birectangidar spherical 
triangle. 

Bireme (bi'rem), n. [L. biremis—bi, two, 
and 7'e7nm, m oar.] An ancient vessel with 
two banks or tiers of oars. 

Biretta, Beretta (be-ret'ta, ba-ret'ta), n. 
[It. herretta, L.L. birettum, hirretum, a dim. 
of in sense of hood. See Birrus.] 


Biretta. 

In the R. Cath. Ch. a square cap worn by 
persons in orders. In the case of priests its 
colour is black, in that of bishops purple, 
and in that of cardinals red. Shipley says, 
‘At first it Avas a pontifical cap.’ Written 
also Birretta. 

Birgander (b^r’gan-der), n. The bergander 
I (which see). 
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Birliomllioidal (bi-rom-boid^'il), a. [Prefix 
irl, and rkomboidal] Having a surface com- 
posed of twelve rhombic faces, which, being 
taken six and six, and prolonged in idea 
till they intercept each other, would form 
two different rhombs. 

Birk (birk), a. [See Bikch.] Birch. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch,] 

Shadows of the silver 

Sweej) the green that folds thy grave. Tennyson. 

Eirkieil t (herk'en), t To heat with a birch 
or rod. 

They ran up and down like furies, and birkened 
those they met with. QkrisHan Religion's Appeal. 

BirReh (birk'en), fi. Birchen. [Scotch.] 
BirMe (hirk'i), n. [Perhaps for hirldn, from 
icel. bier, by'r, a town, and kyn, kin, and = 
townsman.] A fellow; a cove. [Scotch.] 
Birl (l)erl), v.t. [A, Sax. byrelian, birlian, to 
serve liquor, hyrele, birle, a butler or stew- 
ard, Icel. by Ha, to pour out drink.] [Old 
English and Scotch.] 1. To pour out, specifi- 
cally, wine; to ply with drink. 

Dame Eleanor entreat, 

To birle them of the best. Skellou. 

2. To expend freely for drink; as, ‘ 111 birl 
my bawbee. ' Scotch song. 

Birl (birl), v.i. To drink in company; to 
carouse. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Birlaw, n. Same as Byrlaw. 

Blrlawman, n. Same as Byrlatvman. 
Birlie-man, Birly-man(bii*'li-man),w. [Sc. 
See Byelaw.] 1. The petty officer of a 
hurgh of barony. Sir W. Scott— 2. An ar- 
biter, oversman, or umpire. See Byelaw- 
man. ^ 

Biriin (hirlin), n. [Gael, birlinn, a barge or 
pleasure-boat.] A kind of boat used in 
the Hebrides, rowed with from four to eight 
long oars, hut seldom furnished with sails. 
Birling (bir'ling), n. A drinking match. 

‘ The Tod’s-hole, an house of entertainment 
where there has been mony a blithe birling.’ 
Sir W. Scott. 

Birostrate, Birostrated (bi-ros'trat, bi- 
ros 'trat-ed), Cl. [L. bi, twice, and rostruyn, 
a beak.] Doubly rostrate; having two ros- 
tra; having a double beak, or process re- 
sembling a beak. 

Birr (bir), n. [In first sense apparently imi- 
tative; in second same as O.E. hire, force, 
violence; perhaps the same word asW. bu7\ 
rage.] 1. A whirring noise. --2. Force; vig- 
oiir; animation. [Scotch.] 

Birr (bir), v.i. [See the noun.] To make a 
whirring noise; to make a noise like that of 
revolving wheels, or of millstones at work. 
Birretta (bir-ret'- 
ta), n. See Bie- 
LTTA. 

Birrus (bir'us), n. 

[L., a kind of cloak 
originally of a red 
colour, from Gr. 
reddish. ] 

1. A name for an 
old land of cloak 
or cape with a 
hood worn hang- 
ing down or over 
the head as a 
cowl.— -2. A coarse 
species of thick 
woollen cloth 
used by the poor- 
er classes in the 
middle ages for 
cloaks and exter- 
nal clothing. 

Birse (birs), n. A 
bristle, and collec- 
tively, bristles.— 

To set up one’s 
Mm, to rouse him to his mettle; to put him 
in a towering passion. [Scotch.] 
Birsle(hirsT),'y.i5. [A. Sax. brastlian, tomakea 
crackling noise in burning. ] To burn slightly ; 
to parch by means of fire; to broil; to scorch. 
Fergusson. [Scotch.] 

Btrt (b6rt), n. A fish of the turbot family. 
.See Beet. 

Birth (b6rth), n. [A. Sax. heorth, byrth, a 
birth, from beran, to bear; Goth, gahaurths, 
G. geb'urt 'l 1. The act or process of being 
horn; the occasion of an individuars coming 
into life; as, the hinth of a son; his birth 
took place on a Sunday. 

Ha<l our prince, 

Jewel of children, seen tliis hour, he had pair’d 
Well with this lord: there was not full a month 
Between their births. Shah. 

2. The act of bearing or bringing forth; par- 
turition; as, this birth was a very severe 
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strain on her; her births were many.— 3. Xlie 
condition in which a person is born; lineage; 
extraction; descent; as, Grecian birth. Some- 
times when used absolutely it means descent 
from noble or honourable parents and an- 
cestors; as, a man of birth. * A foe by birth 
to Troy.’ Br-y^en. 

He (James) had an obvious interest in inculcating 
the superstitious notion that birth confers rights an- 
terior to law and unalterable by law. Macmclay. 

4. That which is born ; that which is pro- 
duced, whether animal or vegetable. 

Poets are far rarer births than kings. JS. 

Others hatch their eggs and tend the birth till it 
is able to shift for itself. Addison. 

5. Origin; beginning; as, the birth of an em- 
pire. 

Birth, Berth (bfirth), n. See Beeth. 
Birth-chnd (berth'child), n. A child adopted 
on account of its being born within a certain 
domain. ShaJe. 

Birth-day (bertliTla), n. The day on which 
any person is born, or the anniversary of 
the day; hence, day or time of origin or 
commencement. 

This is my birth-day, as this very day 
Was Cassius born, Shak. 

Those barbarous ages past, succeeded next 
The birth-day of invention. Cowper. 

Birth-day (herth'da), a. Relating to the day 
of one’s birth, or its anniversary; as, sMrth- 
day ode; birthday festivities. 

Birthdomt (b^rth'dum), n. Privilege of 
birth ; that which belongs to one by birth ; 
birthright. Shale. 

Birth-hour (berth'our), n. The hour at 
which one is ’hcmi.— Birth-hour's blot, a con- 
genital corporal blemish. * Worse than a 
slavish wipe or a birth-hoiur’s blot’ Shale. 
Birthing (berth'ing), n. Anything added to 
raise the sides of a ship. 

Birthless (berthles), a. Destitute of birth. 
Sir ir. Scott 

Birth-mark (b^rtlFmark), n. Some conge- 
nital mark or blemish on a person's body. 

Most part of this noble lineage carried upon their 
body for a natural birth-mark, from their mother’s 
womb, a snake. No)"tk. 

Birthnight (berth'nit), n. The night in 
which a person is born ; the anniversary of 
that night. ^ A youth more glittering than 
a birthnight beau. ’ Pope. 

Birthplace (berth'plas), n. The place of 
one’s birth; the town, city, or country where 
a person is born ; more generally, place of 
origin. 

Birthright (bdrth'rit), n. Any right or pri- 
vilege to which a person is entitled by birth, 
such as an estate descendible by law to an 
heir, or civil liberty under a free constitu- 
tion; right of primogeniture. ‘Esau, w’ho 
for one morsel of meat sold his birthright’ 
Heb. xii. IG. 

.And they sat before him, the first-born according 
to his bu'thrigkt, and the youngest according to his 
youth. Gen. xliii. 33. 

Birthroot (laferth'rot), n. In hot. the Trillmni 
erectuni, a North American plant having an 
erect stem a footer more high, bearing three 
broad almost rhomboid leaves, and droop- 
ing fetid flowers, with green sepals striped 
with purple, and deep purple petals. The 
roots are esteemed astringent, tonic, and 
antiseptic. 

Birth -sin (heiWsin), n. Sin from birth; 
original sin. ‘ Original or birth sin.’ Com- 
mon Prayer. [Rare.] 

Birth-song (berth'song), n. A song sung at 
the birth of a person. ‘ A joyful birth-song.’ 
Fitz-Geofry. 

Birth - Strangled (b6rth'strang-gld), a. 
strangled or suffocated at birth. ‘Finger 
of birth-strangled babe.’ Shak. 

Birthwort (bSrth'wert), n. The common 
name for Aristolochia Clematitis, a rare 
plant in Britain found among ruins, but not 
indigenous. 

Bis (bis). [L. bis, twice, for duU, from duo, 
two. Comp, helium tov duellum.'\ 1. As a 
prefix, twofold, twice, two ; in this sense it 
generally becomes bi (which see). — 2. In 
music, a mark denoting that a passage is to 
he repeated,— 3. In accounts, tabular state- 
ments, and the like, used to denote a dup- 
licate or repetition of an item or number. 
Bisaccate (bi-sakkat), a. [L. prefix hi, twice, 
and saccus, bag.] Having two little bags 
or pouches attached; used especially in 
botany. 

Bisaminal (bis-an'nu-al), a. Same as Bien- 
nial. : 

Biscayan (his-ka'an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Biscay. 
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Biscayan (bis-ka'an), a. Pertaining to Bis- 
cay or its people. 

Biscotin (bis'kot-in), 7i. [Fr.] A confection 
made of flour, sugar, marmalade, and eggs; 
sweet biscuit. 

Biscroma, Biscrome (bisTcro-ma, bis'krom), 
n. [Prefix bis, double, and It. croum, Fr. 
crome, a quaver.] In music, a semiquaver. 
Biscuit (bis'ket), n. [Fr., from bis, twice, 
and euit, cooked, from L. his, twice, and 
coctxis, cooked; It, hiscotto.] 1. A kind of 
hard, dry, flat bread, so prepared as not to 
be liable to spoil by being kept; a kind of 
small baked cake variously made. *As dry 
as the remainder after a voyage.'* 

Shak. — 2. Ill pottery, a term used to denote 
porcelain, as well as the common kinds of 
earthenware, at a certain stage of the manu- 
facturing process, namely, before the appli- 
cation of the glazing and emliellishments.— 

3. In sculp, a species of un glazed porcelain 
of which groups and figures of small size 
are f<,irnied in imitation 
of marble.— J/caf biscuit, 
an alimentary preparation 
consisting of matters ex- 
tracted from meat by boil- 
ing, combined with flour, 
so^as to form biscuits. 
Biscutate (bi-sku'tat), a. 
[L. prefix bi, double, and 
scutum, a shield. ] In. Foti 
resembling two shields or 
bucklers placed side by 
side; having parts of suth 
a character. 

Bise (bez), n, [.Fr.] A dry, 
cold north wund prevailing : 
on the northern coasts of 
the Mediteri’anean, and 
very destructive to vege- 
........ tation, so that ‘to he 

{JDzbn^a 7 ni(scipuia). stiTick by the bise’ has 
passed into a proverb in 
Provence for to be overtaken by misfortune: 
nearly the same as the Mistral. 

Bisect (bi-sekt'), v.t. [L. hi, two, and seco, 
sectum, to cut.] To cut or divide into two 
parts; specificah’., ingeom. to cut or divide 
into two equal parts, &c, ; as, one line bisects 
another wdien it crosses it, leaving an equal 
part of the line on each side of the point 
where it is crossed. 

He e.xactly bisects the effect of our proposal. 

Gladstone. 

Bisection, (hi-sek'shon), n. The act of bi- 
secting ; the act of cutting into two equal 
parts; the division of any line, angle, figure, 
or quantity into two equal parts. 

Bisegment (bi-seg'ment), n. [Prefix U, and 
segment] One of the parts of a line divided 
into two equal parts. 

Biserial, Biseriate (bl-seT-i-al, bi-se'ri-at), 
a. [L, bi, twdee, and sex'ics, a row or series.] 
Arranged in two series or rows; bifarious. 
Given. 

Biserrate (bi-seriat), a. [Prefix bi, and ser- 
rate.] In hot. doubly serrate: said of leaves 
whose serratures are themselves serrate. 
Bisetous, Bisetose (bi-se'tus, bi-se'tos), a. 
[L. bi, two, and seta, a bristle.] In zool. and 
hot furnished with two bristle-like append- 
ages. 

Blsexoust (bi-seks'us), a. [L. bi, two, and 
sexus, a sex. ] Same as Bisexual. 

Thus may we also concede that hares have been 
of both sexes, and some have ocularly confirmed it, 
but that the whole species or kind shoiikl be bisexous 
we cannot affirm. Sir T. Breavne. 

Bisexual (bi-seks'’u-al), a. Having the organs 
of both sexes in one individual ; of two sexes; 
hermaphrodite: in hot. said of flowers which 
contain both stamen and pistil within the 
same envelope. 

Bi^sh, Bishma (bish, bishhna), n. Same as 

Bishop (bish'up),n. [A. Sax. biscop, a bishop, 
from Gr. episeopos, an overseer — epi, over, 
and sleoped, to look. The word has passed 
in various fonns into every European dia- 
lect, having spread with the spread of Chris- 
tianity; thus we have Fr. evegue, It. vescovo, 
Sp. obispo, Pg. bispo, D, bisschop, G-. hischof. 
The French form, it will be noticed, has 
not one letter in common with the English 
word] 1. In the early Christian Church, 
an overseer; a spiritual superintendent, 
ruler, or director ; an elder or j>resbyter ; 
one who had the pastoral care of a church. 

Ye were as sheep going astray, hot are now re- 
turned to the Shepherd and Bish'ojp of your souls. 

■' . I Pet. ri.'2S.' ■■ 
Both the Greek and Latin fathers do, with one con- 
sent, declare that bishops w^ere called presbyters, and 
presbyters bishops, in apostolic times, the name be- 
ing then common. IThitby. 
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2. A prelate or person consecrated for the 
spiritual government and direction of a dio- 
cese. In England bishops are uoininated by 
the sovereign, who, upon request of the dean 
and chapter for leave to elect a bishop, 
sends a conr/c cVelire, or license to elect, with 
a letter missive, nominating the person 
whom he would liave chosen. The election, 
by the chapter, must lie made within twelve 
days, or the sovereign has a right to appoint 
whom he pleases, itost of the bishops are 
peers of the realm. A bishop, as well as an 
iirchiHshop, has his consistory court to hear 
ecclesiastical causes, and makes visits to the 
cieruy, &o. lie consecrates churches, or- 
dains, admits, and institutes priests; con- 
firms, suspends, e.>:communicates, grants 
licenses for marriage, makes probates of 
wills, Ac. ; and may grant leases for three 
lives, or twenty-one years, of lands usually 
let, reserving the accustomed yearly rents. 
He has his archdeacon, dean, and chapter, 
chancellor, and vicar-general to assist him. 

— Bishops in paHlhus (infidelium), in the 
R. Catk Ch. bishops in countries where 
Koman Catholicism has made but little pro- 
gress or has declined, and wliere the con- 
verts are not brought into any regular 
church order, who have no actual see, but 
are consecrated as if they had, under the 
fiction that they are bishops in succession 
to those who were the actual bishops in 
I)laces where Christianity is extinct or al- 
most so, as in Syria, Asia iMinor, and the 
northern coast of Africa. Such titles are 
given for instance to missionary bishops in 
countries imperfectly Christianized, and 
were formerly given to tlie Homan Catholic 
bishops in Britain, the bishop of the north- 
ern district of Scotland up to 1S7S having 
the title of Bishop of ISTicopolis. The assump- 
tion by Homan Catholic bishops of titles 
borrowed from towns or districts in England 
gave rise in 1850 to the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill (14 and 15 Viet. cap. lx.), prohibiting the 
constitution of pretended provinces under 
a penalty of £100; but this act has been 
allowed to remain a dead-letter,— 3. A part 
of a lady’s dress, consisting of a pad worn 
on the back-part of the waist, and designed 
to give prominence to the skirt ; a bustle. 

If, by her bishop, or her ‘ grace' alone, 

A genuine lady or a church is known, y. G, Saxe. 

4. A cant word fora mixture of burned wine, 
lemons, oranges, and sugar. 

He and the landlord were drinking a bowl of bishop 
together. Dichens. 

5. A name common to hemipterous insects 
of the division Heteroptera, family Corisim, 
They are injurious to fruit by piercing it, 
and by the intolerable odour they emit. 
Called also Bishop's Mitre. 

Bishopt (bish''up), v.t. l. To confirm; to ad- 
mit solemnly into the church. 

They are prophano, imperfect, oh! too bad . . , 
E.\cept confirm’d and bishopped by thee. Donne. 

*2. To receive formally into favour. 

And chose to bear 

The name of fool confirmed and bishoped by the fair. 

Dryden. 

Bishop (bislVupXv.f. [Probably from Bishop, 
the name of a horse-dealer.] In farriery, 
to use arts to make an old horse look like a 
young one, or to give a good appearance to 
a had horse in order to deceive purchasers. 
Bishopdom (bishhip-dum), n. Jurisdiction 
of a bishop; episcopate; episcopacy. 

He would persuade us that the succession and 
divine right of bishopdom hath been unquestionable 
through all ages. Milton. 

Bishopess (bishhip-es), n. The wife of a 
bishop. Thaekercty. 

BiShoplet (bish'up-Iet), n. A small or insig- 
nificant bishop, Thackeray. 

Bishoplike (bish'up-lik), a. Hesembling a 
bishop ; belonging to a bishop. Freeman. 
Bishoplingr (bishhip-ling), n. A little, mean, 
or paltry bishop, Eelec. Rev. 

Bishoply t (bish'up-li).adn. In the manner 
of a bishop. 

Bishoplyt <bislVup-li), a. Bishoplike; epis- 
copal 

Episcopal, which lias supplanted bishoply, is only a 
Latin word in an English dress. Abp. Trench. 

El^OplriC (bisifup-rik), n. [Bishop, and He, 
3 Urisaiction= A. Sax. Hce, I), rijk, G. reich, 
realm, dominion. ] 1. The office or dignity 
of a bishop; the district over which the 
jurisdiction of a bishop extends; a diocese. 

A virtuous woman should reject marriage as a good 
man doe's a bishopHc; but I would advise neither to 
persist in refusing. Addison. 


2.t The charge of instructing and governing | 
in spiritual concerns. ‘His bishopric let j 
another take.’ Acts i. 20. 

Bishop’s-cap (bish'ups-kap), u, ]llitre-w'ort; 
the name of two species of Mitella (nat. 
order Saxifragaceee) which are natives of 
the United States: so called from the form 
of its pod w'hen young. ‘ And bishop' s-ca2)s 
have golden rings.’ Longfellow. 
Bishop’s-court (bish'ups-kort), n. In Eng- 
land an ecclesiastical court held in the cath- 
edral of each diocese, the judge w'hereof is 
the bishop’s chancellor, who judges by the 
civil canon law, 

Bisliop's-la'W'n(bish'’ups-lan),'n. A fine kind 
of lawn used for the sleeves of bishops’ vest- 
ments. 

Bishop - sleeve ( bish'up - slev), n. A pe- 
culiar wide kind of sleeve worn by ladies, 
so named from its re.semblance to the lawn 
sleeve worn by bishops. 

Bisliop’s-len^h (bish'ups-length), n. In 
painting, canvas measuring 58 indies by 94. 
The half-bishop measures 45 inches by 5C, 
Bishop-stool (bish'up-stbl), n. A bishop’s 
see or seat. 

According to a custom in which we differed from 
continental churches and strangely agreed with our 
Celtic neighbours, . . . the temporal capital was not 
in early times the seat of the 

E. A. Freeman. 

Bishop- weed, Bishop’s -weed (bish' up- 
wed, bish'ups-wed), n. 1. JBgopodhnn Po~ 
dagraria. (See Goutwoet.) In Scotland it 
is populai’ly believed to have received this 
name from the exceeding difficulty of extir- 
pating it.— 2. A name given to the plants of 
the genus Ammi. 

Bisilicate (In-silT-kat), n. [Prefix U, and 
silicate. ] A compound containing two atoms 
of silicate. 

Bisiliauous (bi-siPi-kwus), a. [L. bi, twice, 
and siliqua, a pod.] In hot. having seed in 
two pods. 

Bisk (bisk), n. [Fr. bisque, probably from 
L. biseoetus.] Soup or broth, made by boil- 
ing several sorts of meats together. ‘Bisks 
of fish.’ Dr. IF. King. 

Bisk, Bisc[ue (bisk), n. [Fr. Usque, from It. 
bisca, a gaming-place.] Odds at tennis-play; 
specifically, a stroke allowed to the %veaker 
player to equalize the parties. 

Biskett (bis'ket), n. A biscuit. 

Bismer, Bismare,! n. [A. Sax. bisnicr, re- 
proach, from the verb bistnerian, to he-^ 
smear, lit. to smear with fat or tallow, 
A. Sax. smere, fat.] ■ Abusive speech, *Bak 
bitynge and Piers Plowman. ‘Ful 

of hoker, and of bismare.' Chaucer. Spelled 
also Bissernare. 

Bismillah (bis-miVia). [Turk. , in tlie name 
of God!] An adjuration or exclamation 
common among the Turks. Sometimes 
WTitten Bizmellah. 

Bismuth (bis'muth or biz'muth), n. [G, 6fs- 
muth, wismuth, O.G. ^vesemot] Chemical 
sym. Bi. At. w‘t. 213; sp. gr. 9-8. A metal 
of a yellowish or reddish-white colour, and 
a lamellar texture. It is somewhat harder 
than lead and not malleable, when cold 
being so brittle as to break easily under the 
hammer, so as to be reducible to pow'der. 
Its internal face or fracture exhibits large 
shining plates variously disposed. It fuses 
at47G‘’Fahr., and expands considerably as it 
hardens. It is often found in a native state, 
crystallized in rhombs or octahedrons, or in 
the fomi of dendrites, or thin laminm in- 
vesting the ores of other metals, particu- 
larly cobalt. Bismuth is used in the com- 
position of pewter, in the fabrication of 
printers’ types, and in various other metal- 
lic mixtures. Eight parts of bismuth, 5 of 
lead, and 3 of tin, constitute the fusible 
metal sometimes called Hewton’s, from the 
discoverer, which melts at 202° Fahr., and 
may be fused over a candle in a piece of stiff 
paper without burning the paper. It forms 
the basis of a sympathetic ink; and a deri- 
vative from it is used in medicine.— Blotter 
of bismuth, an old name for the chloride of 
hi3mni\i.~-Magistery of bismuth, the subni- 
trate or basic nitrate of bismuth, which is 
used as a paint and as a cosmetic. Called 
also Pearl White, Pearl Powder. 
Bismuthal (bis'(biz0miuth-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to or composed of bismuth. 
Bismuth-glaace (bis'(bizOmiith-glans), n. 
An ore of bismuth.— P'm‘7natic bismuth-^ 
glance is a sulphide of bismuth; and acicular 
bismuth-glance is the same as needle -ore 
(which see). The bismuth-glance of the gold- 
fields at Chesterfield, South Carolina, con- 
sists of hydrated carbonate of bismuth with 
earthy admixtui’e. 


BismutMc ( i )is'0-dz')muth-ik), a . i^-rtaln hig 
to bisnmtJi. 

Bismutlain,BismutMiie(bis'(biz'')muth-iit), 
n. A native suljdmrot of Insmutli. 
BismutMte (bis'(!jiz')iuuthdt), n. Native 
carbonate of bismuth; a white, dull green, 
or yellowish mineral. 

Bismuth-oclire (i>is'(i.)iz0mutli-o-k('ii’),?n An 
earthy ore of bismuth found in Cornwall, 
consisting of oxhle of bismuth, with admix- 
ture of oxide of iron, carbonic acid, and 
water.'., 

EiSOgno t (be-son'yd), n. [It.] A person of 
low rank; a lieggar. Written also Bcmnian, 
Bessogne, &c. " ‘ Spurn’d out by grooms like 
a ha^ehisofjno.' Chapoian. ‘ Boat tlie 
soyues that lie hid in the carriages.’ Brome. 
Bison (bBsoii), ti. [L. bison, hisontk, Gr. 
bis(jn, a bison, a name probaldy borrowed 
from the ancient Germans; G. wisent. G.li.t;. 
'wmnit,wisant, A. Sax. iceseml, Jcel.visvndr. 
The name seems to mean the guide or leader 
of the herd, from G. weisen, Icel. visa, to 
show, to direct.] The name of two bovine 
quadrupeds, Bus or Bonassvs bison being 
the European bison or aurochs (which see). 



American Bison {Bison americanns). 

Bison americamis the American bison. The- 
latter is usually but improperly called the 
buffalo, the buffalo proper being a distinct 
species peculiar to the warmer climates of 
the eastern continent. The American bison 
is a wild animal, with short, black, rounded 
horns, with a great interval between their 
bases. On the shoulders is a large hunch,, 
consisting of a fleshy substance. The head 
and hunch are covered with a long undulated 
fleece, of a rust-colour, divided into locks. 
In winter the whole body is covered in this 
maimer; but in summer the hind part of the 
body is naked and wrinkled. The tail is 
a])out a foot long, naked, except a tuft of 
hairs at the end. The fore parts of tlxe Ijody 
are very thick and strong ; the hind parts 
are slender and weak. These animals in- 
habit the interior parts of North America, 
Bispinose (bi-spin'Os), a. [L. bi, two, and 
spina, a spine.] Armed with two spines : a 
word used especially in zoology. 

Bisque (bisk), H. [Fr. SeeBiscLTT.] 1. Same 
as Biscuit, in pottery.— 2. A variety of rai- 
glazed white porcelain, much employed for 
statuettes, &q. 

Bisque, n. See Bisk, odds at tennis-play. 
Bisselt Ods'l), v.t. vSame as Bezzle, 
Bissernare,! n. Same as Bismer. 
Bissextile (bis-seksTil), n. [Wore properly 
spelled Usextile, from L. bisextilis {ammsj, 
leap-year, lit. a year containing a doubled 
sixtli, from bi, twice, and sextus, sixth, 
because the sixth day before tlie calends 
of March, or accortling to our calendar 
the twenty -fourtli day of Feliruary, was 
reckoned twice every fourth year, a day 
(the hisextus) being intercalated.] Leap- 
year ; every fourth year, in which a. day is 
added to the month of February on act;ount 
of the excess of 6 hours which the civil year 
contains above 365 days. This excess is 11 
minutes 3 secon<Is too much; that is, it ex- 
ceeds the real year or annual revolution of 
the earth. Hence at the end of every cen- 
tury divisible by 4 it is necessary to retain 
the bissextile day, and to suppress it at the 
end of those centuries which are not divis- 
ible by 4. 

Bissextile O^is-seks'til), a. Pertaining to the 
leap-year. 

Bisson t (Ins'son), a. [A. Sax. hisen, near- 
sighted, blind.} .Purblind. ‘ Bissoyi rheum,’ 
Shak. 

Bistipuled (bi-stip^uld), a, [L, bi, twice, 
and stipula, a stipule.] In. hot having two 
stipules. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; ndte* not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abnne; y, Sc. fey. 
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.Bistort (bis'tort), n. [L. historta—Ms, twice, 
and tortus, twisted.] A plant, Polygonum 
Bistorta: so called because of its twisted 
roots. Popularly called Snakeweed and 
Adder’ s-v:ort 

Bistoury (bis'tp-ri), n. [Fr. Mstouri.i A 
surgical iiistriiment for making incisions. 
It is either straight and fixed in a. handle 
like a knife, or its blade turns like a lancet, 
or it is crooked, with the sharp edge on the 
inside. 

Bistre, Bister (bis'ter), n. [Fr. histre: of 
unknown origin.] In pfl/mtinty, burned oil 
extracted from the soot of -wood; a brown 
pigment. To prepare it, soot ^that of beech 
is the best) is put into water in the propor- 
tion of 2 lbs. to a gallon, and boiled half an 
hour; after standing to settle, and while 
hot, the clearer part of the fluid must be 
poured off to remove the salts, and the sedi- 
ment (which is bistre) evaporated to dryness. 
Bisulcate (bi-sul'kat), a. [L. bisulms—hi, 
double, and sulcus, Si furrow.] 1. Two- 
furrowed. —2. In zool. cloven-footed, or hav- 
ing two-hoofed digits, as oxen or swine. 
Bisulcous t (bi-suFkus), «. Same Bisul- 
cate. 

Swine . . . bein^ bisulcous . . . are farrowed with 
open eyes, as oth^r Msulcons animals. Sir T.Sroxoiie, 

Bisulphate (bi-sul'fat), n. [Prefix hi, and 
sid'phate.l In chem. a salt of sulphuric 
acid, in which one-half of the hydrogen of 
the acid is replaced by a metal. 

Bisuljillite (bi-sul'fit), yi. [Prefix hi, and 
ml‘phiic.1 In chem. a salt of sulphurous 
acid, ill which one-half of the hydrogen of 
the acid is replaced by a metal. 
Bisulphuret (bi-sul'fu-ret), n. [Prefix hi, 
and sulphuret.] In chem. a compound of 
sulphur and another element containing 
two atoms of sulphur. 

. Bit (bit), v.t. pret. pp. hitted; ppr. bitting. 
To put a bridle ifpon; to put the bit in the 
mouth of. 

Bit (bit), pret. & pp. of bite. 

Bit (bit), n. [From the verbal stem bite 
(which see). In the sense of a piece it is the 
A.Sax. hita, bite, Icel. biti, abite, amorsel; Q. 
Ussen, a bit, a morsel ; in the sense of part 
of a bridle it corresponds to A. Sax. bitol, D. 
bit, gehit, Icel. bitiU, hitull, (3r. gebiss.] 1. A 
small piece or morsel of f oocl. ‘ Go and 
batten on cold bits.’ Shale.— %k small piece 
of anytliing : sometimes used absolutely for 
a small piece of scenery suitable for a picture. 

His inaje.sty has power to grant a patent for stamp- 
ing round of copper. Swi/L 

There are several bits at Valmontone to delight an 
artist, especially at the entrance of the town, where 
a magnificent fragment of the ancient %vall forms the 
foreground to some picturesque houses. 

A. G.C. Hare. 

The ivord is often used in certain phrases 
exjiressive of extent or degree; thus, 
older’ means somewhat older, older to some 
extent; 'not a bit,’ not a whit, not many 
degree; ‘ a good bit older,’ a good deal older; 

bit of a humourist,’ somewhat of a hu- 
moiu'ist, to some extent a humourist. 

Your case is not a bit clearer than it was seven 
years ago. Arbttthnot. 

My young companion was a bit of a poet, a bit of 
an artist, a bit of a musician, and ... a bit of an 
actor. T. Hook. 

3. Any small coin; as, a fourpenny-&it; a six- 
penny-&^i; specifically, the name of a small 
We-st Indian coin w’orth about fivopence; as 
also of a silver coin current in the southern 
states of ISTorth America of the value of one- 
eighth of a dollar.— -1 The metal part of a 
bridle which is inserted in the mouth of a 
horse, and its appendages, to which the 
reins are fastened. 

We have strict statutes and most biting laws, 

The needful bits and curbs to headstrong steeds. 

Shak. 

6. The name common to all those exchange- 
able boring tools for wood applied by means 
of the crank-formed handle known as the 
carpentei’’s brace. The similar tools used 
for metal, tind applied by the drill-bow, 
ratchet, brace, lathe, or drilling-machine, 
are termed drills or drill-bits. The variety 
is very great. For wmod the typical form 
is the shell-hit (fig. a), which is shaped like 
a gouge, for shearing the fibres round the 
circumference of the hole. When large, 
it is termed a gouge-bit, and when small a 
quill-bit. Sometimes the piercing end is 
drawn to a radial point, and it is then known 
as the spoon-bit Occasionally the end is 
bent into a semicircular form horizontally, 
and it then becomes the duck-nose bit The 
centre-hit (fig. b) is another typical form, of 
which there are many modifications. The 


end is flat, and provided with a centre-point 
or pin, filed triangularly, and which serves 
as a guide for position, a shearing edge or 
serving to cut the fibres fbmid the 
margin of the hole, and a broad chisel-edge 
or cutter to pare away and remove the wood 
within the circle defined by the nicker. The 



half-round bit (fig. c) is employed forenlarg- ; 
ing holes in metal. The rose-bit d)is 
cylindrical, and terminates in a truncated , 
cone, the oblique smface of which is cut i 
into teeth like the rose-countersink, of which j 
it is a modification. It is also used for en- ! 
larging holes of considerable depth in metals ■ 
and hard woods. —6. The part of a key which 
enters the lock and acts on the holts and 
tumblers.— 7. The cutting blade of a plane. 
—To give a> bit of one’s mind, to speak out 
frankly what one thinks of a person or a 
transaction; to express one’s candid convic- 
tion without much reserve or delicacy : 
generally to the person himself, and in un- | 
flattering terms. j 

He had the house what was called a bitbf i 
his mind on the subject, and he wished very much 
that he would give them the whole. Lot'd Campbell. 

Syjt. Piece, part, fragment, morsel. 

Bit, pret. of bid. 


The Stewart bit the spices for to hie, 

And eke the wine. Chaucer. 


Bitch (bich), n. [A. Sax. hicce, Korth E. and 
Sc. bile, Icel. bikkja, Ban. a female dog. 
For softening of the k sound to ch, comp. 
birch.} 1. The female of canine animals, as 
of the dog, wolf, and fox.— 2. A name of 
reproach for a woman. 

John had not run a-inadding so long had it not 
been for an extravagant bitch ot a wife. Arbuthnot. 


Bitchery (bich 6r-i), n. Vileness or coarse- 
ness in a woman; unchastity. StaniJiiirst. 
Bite (bit), v.t pvet bit; ppr. biti7ig;pp. bit, 
biUen. [Common to the Teutonic languages; 
A, Sax. bttan., lool. hita, B. bijten. Ban. bide, 
Goth, beitan, G. beiszen; allied to L. fmdo, 
full, Skr. hhid, to split. Bit, hitter, beetle are 
from this stem.] 1. To cut, break, or crash 
with the teeth; to use the teeth upon; to 
penetrate or seize with the teeth. 


Such smiling rogues as these. 

Like rats oft bite the holy cords atwain. Shak. 


2. To cause a sharp or smarting pain to; to 
make to smart; to pinch or nip as with 
frost ; to blast, blight, or injure in various 
ways; as, pepper bites the mouth. 'A frost 
that b ites the first-bom infants of the spring. ’ 
Shak. 

All three of these are desperate : their great guilt 
Like poison given to work a great time after. 

Now ’gins to bite the spirits. Shak. 


3. To take fast hold of; to grip or catch into 
or on, so as to act with effect; to get pur- 
chase from, as by friction; as, the anchor 
bites the ground; the file bites the iron; the 
wheels bite the rails. 

The last screw of the rack having been turned so 
often that its purchase crumbled, and it now turned 
and turned with nothing to bite, Dickens. 

4. To cheat; to trick. ‘The rogue was hit’ 
Pope.— 5. In etching, to corrode or eat into, 
by aqua fortis or other acid; as, to bite a steel 
plate: generally with in; as, the plate is 
now bitten in. — To bite the dust or the 
groimd, to fall; to be thrown or struck down; 
to be vanquished or humbled. ‘His van- 
quished rival who was to bite the dust before 
him.’ Disraeli.— To bite the thumb at a 
person, formerly a mark of contempt de- 
signed to provoke a quarrel. ‘ Bo you bite 
your thumb at us?’ Shak. — To bite the 
tongue, to maintain fixed silence. 

So York must sit and fret and bite his tongue. Shak. 


Bite (bit), v.i. 1. To have a habit of biting: 
to injure by biting or cutting, as if by teeth; 
as, the dog biUs. ‘ I have a sword and it 
shall Shak. 


It (wine) biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder, Prov. xxUi, 32. 


2. To seize with the teeth or mouth; to take 

a bait. ‘This fish will Shak. ‘We’ll 

bait that men may bite fair.’ Beau. i!e FL-— 

3. To take and keejihold; to grip or catch 
into another object, so as to act on it with 
effect, obtain purchase or leverage-power 
from it, and the like; as, the anchor bites; 
wdieels bite when the teeth of the one enter 
into the notches of the other and cause it to 
revolve; the wheels of a locomotive do not 
bite when the rails are slippery with hoar- 
frost and the wheels revolve without ad- 
vancing; a file does not bite when it is worn 
so smooth as not to act upon metal. 

In dry weather the roads require to be watered 
before being swept, so tiiat the brushes may bite. 

— To bite at, to .snarl or carp at; to inveigh 
against. 

No marvel though you bite so hard at reasons, 

You are so empty of them. Shak. 

Bite (bit), n. 1 . The seizure of anytliing by 
the teeth or with the mouth; specifically, 
the seizure of a bait; as, the bite of a dog; 
the bite of a fish. 

I have known a very good fisher angle diligently 
four or six hours for a river carp, and not have a 
bite, Iz. JValton. 

2. The wound made by the teeth or other 
organ connected with the month; as, a mos- 
quito ‘Their veiiom’d bii’fc.’ Dry den. — 

3. As much as is taken at once by biting; a 
mouthful ; a bit; as, a bite of bread.— 4. A 
cheat; a trick; a fraud. 

I’ll teach you a way to outwit Mrs. Johnson; it is a 
new-fangled way of being witty, and they call it a 
bite. Swift. 

5. A sharper; one who cheats. Johnson.. 
[Bare.]- 6. In Utter -press printing, that 
part of the impression which is improperly 
printed, owing to thefrisket not being suffi- 
ciently cut away, — 7. The catcher hold that 
one object or part of an apparatus has on 
another; as, the bite oi an anchor on the 
groimd; the bite of the wheels of a locomo- 
tive on the rails. 

Biter (bit'(&r), n. 1 . One who or that which 
bites; an animal given to biting; affshaiDt 
to take bait. ‘Great barkers are no biters.* 
Camden. ‘A bold bite7\’ Iz. }Yalton. — 
2. One who cheats or defrauds; one who de- 
ceives by way of joke. 

A biter is one who tells you a thing you have no 
reason to disbelieve in itself, and, if you give him 
credit, Ifuighs in your face, and triumphs that he has 
deceived ybu. Spectator. 

Biternate (bi-ter'nat), a. [Prefix bi, and 
teniate.] hi hot. doubly ternate, as when 
the principal petiole has three petioles, 
and each of these has three leaflets. 

Biting (bit'ing), ft. Sharp; severe; cutting; 
pungent; sarcastic. ‘A taunt.’ Bp. 
Eoqjidns. ‘ A biting aMiction.’ Shak. 
Bitiug-in. (bitflng-in), n. In engr, the act 
of corrosion npoii copper, steel, glass, <tc,, 
by aqua fortis or other acid, for the pmposo 
of executing etchings, aquatints, &c. 
Bitingly (bitflng-li), adv. In a biting man- 
ner; sarcastically; sneeringly. 

Bitless (bitfies), a. Kot having a bit of 
Inidle. ‘Bitless jSrumidian horse. ’ Paiishazae. 
Bitmontll (bit'mouth), n. [Bit and znouth.} 
The bit, or tliat part of a bridle ivhich is 
put in a horse's mouth. Bailey. 

Bit nohen (bit no'ben), ?i. [Indian.] A white 
saline substance imported from India, a 
chloride of sodium, or common salt, fused 
with myrobolan (by which it acquires some 
of the qualities of the fruit) and a portion 
of iron. Bit noben has been used in India 
from times of high antiquity, and is applied 
to an infinite variety of purposes. It is 
regarded as a specific for almost every dis- 
order. 

Bitore,t 71 . A bittern. Chaucer, 

Bito-tree O^e'to-tre), n. See Hajilij. 
Bitrentjt pp. [Prefix bi=be, and t7'e7id, to 
turn round, as in A. Sax. treiidel, a sphere.] 
Twisted; carried round. Cliaitcer. 
Bit-stock (hit'stok), n. The handle or stock 
by which a boring bit is held and rotated; a 

Bitt (bit), n. [Perhaps from same root as 
bite; comp. Icel. biti, a cross-beam or girder 
in a house or ship, also an eye-tooth, ] Nazil 
a piece of wood or frame secured to the 
deck, on which to make fast the cables. 
Bitt (hit), v.t Naut to put round the bitts; 
as, to but the cable, in order to fasten it or 
to slack it out gradually, which is called 
veering away. 

Bittaciet (bit^a-kl), n. A binnacle. 

Bitten (bit'n), pp. of bite. Inhot. terminated 
suddenly and irregularly; premorse: applied 
i to leaves and roots. 


ch, cAain; eh, Sc. loch; g, go; j,yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, Bing; then; th, tAiii; w, loig; wh, ichig; zh, azure. —See Key, 
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Bitter (Int't^r), a. [A. Sax. Uter, from Utan, 
to bite, from causing tlm tongue to smart; 
so in tlie other Teutonic languages, Icel. bitr, 
(loth. bcUtrs, 13. G. Dan. and Sw. hitter, bit- 
ter.] 1. Having a peculiar acrid, pungent 
tfusto, resembling that of wormwood. 

All men are agreed to call vinegar sour, honey 
sweet, and aloes bitter. Burke, 

2. Characterized by keenness or sharpness 
of sensation or emotion; characterized by 
poignancy, severity, animosity, i->ain, grief, 
or the like; as, («) cherishing or exhibiting 
hate, anger, or severity; cruel; severe; 
harsh; stern. ‘Bitterest enmity.’ Shale. 
‘Bitter enemies. ’ Watts, {h) Sharp, aswords; 
reproachful ; sarcastic. ‘ Bitter taunts.’ 
Shak. (c) Causing pain or smart to the sense 
of feeling; piercing; painful; biting, ‘Bitter 
blast.’ Dnjden. (d) Distressing; calamitous; 
pioignant; as, a hitter fate. 

Love, art thou sweet? then bitte?' death iniist be; 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 

Tennysoii. 

(e) :M.ournful; as, a hitter cvy. —Bitter ale, 
fitter beer, a clear, strong, highly-hopped ale, 
of a plea.sant bitter tn&ie.— Bitter prmciple, 
a term applied to certain products arising 
from the action of nitric acid upon animal and 
vegetable matters, and having an intensely 
bitter taste. Later chemical researches have 
shown that very many plants contain pecu- 
liar, often crystallizable, compounds, having 
a bitter taste, 'which are often doubtless the 
active principle of the vegetable in which 
they occur. The term is now restricted to 
the brown amorphous Intter extract, gene- 
rally not of definite composition, got from 
many plants by boiling in water, evaporat- 
ing to dryness, and treating witli alcohol to 
remove resin, &.c..—To the bitter end, to the 
last and direst extremity; to death itself. 
Bitter (bit'ter), n. 1. Anything bitter. 

Some o’er the flowers its bubblinj? venom flinq;s. 

Byron. 

Specifically —2. A bitter medicine, as a bit- 
ter bark or root, or an infusion made from 
it. See Bittees. 

Bitter (bitT^r), n. [See Bitt.] Xaut a 
turn of the cable which is round the bitts. 
-Bitter-end, that part of a cable which is 
abaft the bitts, and therefore ^vithin board, 
when the ship rides at anchor. 

Bitter- almond (bit'ter-a-numd), n. The 
hitter variety of Aniygdalvs coiiimunis. 
Bitter-apple (bit'ter-ap-l), n. A name ap- 
plied to the bitter-goiii'd (which see). 
Bitter-ash (bit't6r-a.sh), n. A tree, Simar- 
uba amara. a native of the 'West Indies, the 
root-bark of which is used as a tonic. 
Bitter-blain (bit'ter-blan), n. A name given 
by the Creoles in Guiana to VandelUa dif- 
fusa. 

Bitter -cucumber (bit'ter-ku'kinn-ber), n. 
The same as Bitter-gourd. 

Bitter -damson (bit'ter-clanrizn), n. The 
same as Bitter-ash. 

Bitter-earth (bitTer-erth), n. Talc earth ; 
calcined magnesia. 

Bitterful, t a. Full of bitterness. Chaucer. 
Bitter-gourd (lutTer-gord, bit'ter-gord), n. 
A plant, CitrulUcs Cdlocynthis, called also 
Coloeynth and Coloquintida. The fruit is a 
many-seeded gourd, containing alight spongy 
and very bitter pulp. A ^vatery extract is 
made from this pulp whicli is much em- 
ployed as a purgative in the form of pills. 
Also called Bitter-apple, 

Bittering (bit’ter-ing), n. A preparation 
used by brewers to adulterate beer. 
Bitterish (bit'ter-ish), a. Somewhat bitter; 
blitter m a moderate degree. 

Bitterishness <bitT6r-isIi-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being moderately l)itter. 
Bitter-king (bit'ter-king), n. In hot the 
Soulmnea amara, a tree with simple alter- 
nate stalked obovate leaves, and small green 
flowers disposed in short axillary spikes, 
peculiar to the Moluccas and the Fiji 
Islands. The root and bark, bruised and 
macerated in water, are used in, the East as 
an emetic and tonic. 

Bitterly (bit'ter-li), adv. In a bitter man- 
ner ; as, {a) with a bitter taste ; as, I never 
felt anything taste more bitterly, (p) Moui'u- 
fully ; sorrowfully ; in a manner expressing 
poignant grief. ‘And be went out and wept 
Utterly.* Mat. xxvi. 75. (c) In a manner 
severely reproachful; sharply; severely; 
angrily; as, to censure bitterly. ‘The Al- 
mighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.' 
Euth i. 20 .— Syn. Keenly, sharply, sourly, 
severely, cruelly, painfully, poignantly, an- 
grily, intensely. 

Bittern (bit' tern), [O.E. bitore, Uttor, 


bittour, Prov. E. bitter, Miterlmynp, hittier- 
hunvp, Fr. butor, Sp, bitor, D. butoor, FI, 
putoor. Origin uncertain; the latter part 
of the word is probably the L. taurus, a 
bull, a name which Pliny applies apparently 
to this bird (comp, also its German names, 
water-oca, marsh-ox, ox-heron, &c,); the other 
part is doubtful; comp. L. butio, a bittern. 
The Mod. L. botaurus is from bos taurus.] 
A name given to several grallatorial birds 
of the family Ardeida and genus Botaurus. 
There are two British species, the common 



Bittern {Botazmts stellai'ts). 

bittern {Botaurus stellaris), which breeds 
in Britain, and the little bittern (B. minu- 
tus), a native of the South, and merely a 
summer visitor here. Both are }3ecoming 
comparatively rare, from the extension of 
cultivation and the drainage of marshes, 
^^Tiie common bittern has long legs and neck, 
and stalks among reeds and sedge, feeding 
upon fish. It makes a singular booming or 
drumming noise, called by Dryden bumping 
(w'hence the provincial name butter-bump ; 
compare the Scotch name mire-drum). The 
American bittern is B. lentiginosiis. 
Bittorii(bit't6rn),'}L [Fvomhitter.] l.lnsalt- 
icorks, the brine remaining after the salt is 
concreted. , This being laded off, and the 
salt taken out of the pan, is returned, and 
being again boiled, yields more salt. It is 
used in the preparation of Epsom salt (the 
sulphate of magnesia), of Glauber’s salt 
(the sulphate of soda), and contains also 
chloride of magnesium, and iodine and bro- 
mine.— 2. A very bitter compound of quassia, 
cocculus indicus, liquorice, tobacco, Ac., 
used in adulterating beer. It is also called 
Bittering. 

Bitterness (bitTer-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being bitter in all the senses of 
the word; as, (a) to the sense of taste, (h) To 
the body generally; intensity; severity; 
poignancy; as, the bitterness of the blast; 
the bitterness of pain, (e) Animosity; im- 
placability; malice; hatred. ‘TheUtteriiess 
of anger.’ Longfelloio. 

The bitterness and animosity between the com- 
manders was such that a sfreat part of the army was 
marched. Clare7tdQ7t, 

{d) Acrimony; asperity. 

Shall we be thus afllicted in his w’reaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterriess .* Shak. 

(e) Keenness of reproach ; biting sarcasm ; 
as, the bitterness of one’s language, (/) Af- 
fliction ; keen soitow ; deep distre.ss. ‘ She 
was ill bitterness of soul.’ 1 Sam. i. 10.— I/i 
the gall of bitterness, in a state of extreme 
impiety or enmity to God. Acts viii. 23.— 
Boot of bitterness, a dangerous error or 
schism tending to draw persons to apostasy. 
Heh. xii. 15. 

Bitter-flut (bitT^r-nut), n. In hot. the Ca rya 
amara (swamp hickory). It produces small 
and somewhat egg-shaped fruits, having a 
tliin fleshy rind, which never becomes hard 
or woody; the kernel is extremely bitter, and 
is not eaten by any kind of animal. 

Bitter- oak (bit'ter-ok), n. The Quereus 
Cerris, a veiy common fine oak-tree over the 
south-east of Europe. 

Bitters (bit'tSrz), n. pi. Bitter medicines 
generally, as cinchona, quinine, &c. ; speci- 
fically, a liquor in which bitter herbs or 
roots are steeped, generally a spirituous 
liquor. Bitters are employed as stomachics, 
anthelmintics, and in various other cases. 
Bitter-salt (bitTer-s^lt), n. Epsom salt; 
sulphate of magnesia. 

Bitter-spar (bitTer-spar), n. Ehomb-spar, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met. her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpU; 


a minera! that crystallizes in rhomboids. 
It is the crystallized form of duloruite, or 
magnesian limestone. 

Bitter-sweet (bitTcr-swet), n. l. T'he woody 
nightshade {Solan-urn Dnlcamarn), a trail- 
ing plant, common in hedges in’ Britain, 
whose root and branches when chewed pro- 
duce first a bitter, then a sweet taste. Its 
small scarlet berries, resembling red cur- 
rants, though not absolutely xjoisonoiis, are 
not safe. Its leaves are strongly narcotic.— 

2. A variety of apple; Intter-sweeting. 

Bitter - sweeting (bit'ter-swet-ing), ’ n. a 
variety of apple which lias .su}>pried many 
allusions to the poets. Called also PAtter- 
siveet 

Thy wit is a veu-y hittcr-swectvr^. Shak. 

Bitter -vetch (bit'tOr-veeli), n. A name 
popularly applied to two kinds of legumin- 
ous plants— («) JSrvum Brnilla, a lentil cul- 
tivated for fodder; and {h) ail the species of 
the genus Orobus, now frequently included 
in the genus Lathyrus. Common bitter- 
vetch is 0. tuhercjsus. The root bears tubers 
which are eaten iu some places. 
Bitter-weed (hit'ter-wed), n. In hot. the 
Ambrosia artem isiafuliu. 

Bitter-wood, (bit'tef-wud), n. The timber 
of Xylopia glabra, and apj^lied as well to 
the other species of Kylopia, all of them 
]>eing noted for the extreme bitterness of 
their wood, 

Bitterwort (bit't6r-wert), n. Tellow gen- 
tian {Gent'ixina l-utea), so called from its iv- 
markalily Ijitter taste. 

Bitt-heads (blt'hedz), n. pi. Xaut. the up- 
right pieces of timber let in and bolted to 
the beams of two decks at least, and to 
which the cross-pieces are let in and Ixflted. 
See Bitt 

Bitting -rigging (bit'ting-rig'ing), n. A 
bridle, surcingle," back-strap and cnqiper 
placed on young horses to give them a good 
carriage. 

Bittle, Beetle (bitT, be'tl), n. A wooden bat 
for beating linen; a beetle. [Scotch.] 

Aroint yc, ye limmer, out of an honest honse, or, 
shame fa' me, but I'll take the bittie to you. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Bittlm(bitTin),n. [Prov, E.] A milk-bowl 
Qrose, 

Bittock (bit'ok), n. [Dim, of hit] A little 
]jit; a short distance. Sir W. Scott; Mrs. 
Gore, [Scotch,] 

Bittour, t Bittort (bit'ter), n. The bittern. 

‘ Where hawks, sea-ow'ls, and long-tongued 
bittours bred.’ Chapman. 

Bitt-st opper (bi t'stop-cr), ? i. Xa-u t. a, rope 
I’ove through a knee of the riding-bit, and 
used to clinch a cable. 

Bitume t (bi-tiim'), n.. Bitumen. ‘Hellebore 
and black bitnme.* May. 

Bitume t (bi-tum'), v. t. To cover or 1 lesmear 
■with bitumen. 

We have a chest, beneath the hatches, caulked 
and bit7i77ieci. S/iak. 

Bitumen (bi-tti'men), n. [L.] A name given 
to a mineral substance of a resinous nature, 
composed principally of hydrogen and car- 
bon, and appearing in a variety of forms 
-which pass into each other and are known 
by different names, from naphtha, the most 
fluid, to petroleum and mineral tar, whidi 
are less so, thence to maltha, which is inoi'c 
or less cohesive, and lastly to asphalttm 
and elastic bitumen (or elaterite), which are 
solid. It burns like pitch, with much, smoke 
and flame. It consists of Si to S8 of carbon 
and 12 to 16 of hydrogen, and is found in 
the earth, occurring principally in tie 
secondary, tertiary, and alluvial formations. 
It is a very widely spread mineral, and i.-s 
now largely employed in various ways. As 
the binding substance in mastics and ce- 
ments it is used for making roofs, arches, 
walls, cellar-floors, &c., water-tight, for 
street and other pavements, and in some of 
its forms for fuel and for illuminating pur- 
poses. The bi’icks of whicli the walls of 
Babylon were built are said to have been 
cemented with bitumen, which gave them 
. unusual solidity. 

Bituminate (bi-tiiTnin-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
bituminated ; ppr. Mtuminatlng. To im- 
pregnate with bitumen. ‘Bituminated walls 
of Babylon.’ Feltham. 

Bituminiferous (bi-tfi'min-if^er-us), a. 
[Bitumen, and L. fero, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing bitumen. Page, 

Bituminization (bi'tu'mln-iz-fi"shon), n. 
The transformation of organic matters into 
bitumen, as the conversion of wood, by 
natural processes, into several varieties of 
coal. Page. 


oil, pound; ii, »Sc. abune; f, Sc. tey. 
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Bituminize (Iji-tiVmin-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
bituniinized; ppv. hituminizing. To form 
into or impregnate with bitumen. Page, 

Bftuniinous (bi-tu'min-ns), a. Having the 
qualities of bitumen; compounded with 
bitumen; containing bitumen. Page, 

Near that bii'.aninons lake where Sodom flamed. 

Milton, 

—■Bituminous cement, or hituminous mastic, 
a cement or mastic in which bitumen, espe- 
cially in the form of asphalt, is the most 
important ingredient.— L’iiumino us coal, a 
name applied to the coals which yield a 
large percentage, varying from 10 to 60 per 
cent., of bitumen. It includes pitch or 
caking coal, cherry-coal, splint-coal, par- 
rot or eannel coal, coking coal, brown-coal, 
etc. They are softer and lighter than an- 
thracite, duller, and more purely black, and 
are called drg or fat, according to their 
richness in hitmnexi. ~-Biti.iminm(s lime- 
stone, limestone of a lamellar structure, 
susceptible of polish, of a brown or black 
colour, and when rubbed emitting an un- 
pleasant smell. That of Dalmatia is so 
charged with bitumen that it may be cut 
like 'koiii).— Bit uminous shale, or hituminous 
schist, an argillaceous shale much impreg- 
nated with bitumen, and very common in 
the coal-measures. It is now much worked 
for the production of paraffine and other use- 
ful products.— Bituminous spri-ngs, springs 
impregnated with petroleum, naphtha, c%c. 
In Pennsylvania, Persia, and other regions 
there are* numerous springs of almost pure 
petroleum. 

Bivalve (brvalv), n. [Prefix bi, and Lat. 
valm, a valve.] 1. An animal of the mollus- 
cous class, having two valves, or a shell 



Bivaive Shell of Cythcrea chionc. 


A, Right valve. B, Left valve. A, B, Thickness. 
C, Dors.il margin. D, Ventral margin. E, Anterior 
side or front ‘margin. F, Posterior side or hinder 
margin, G, Umbo, l-l, Hinge and hinge teeth. 
0, Cardinal tooth, .r, .v, Lateral teeth. I, Ligament, 
ligament fjit or groove. J, Lunule. K, Anterior 
muscular impression. L, Posterior muscular im- 
pression. ,M, Pallial impression. X, Abdominal 
impression, o, Sinus, c, d, Height or breadth. 
E, F, Length. 


consisting of two parts which open by an 
elastic hinge and are closed by muscles, as 



Bivalve Animal of Mya arenarza. 


it. Anterior adductor muscle, b, Posterior adductor 
muscle. £•, Heart. Mantle with its fringe, e, Body, 
/, Foot, Giils or brancliim. h. Mouth, i. One of 
the labial tentacles, k, Exhalent siphon. /, Branchial 
siphon. 

the oyster, cockle, mussel, &c. It is opposed 
to univalve.— 2. In hot. a pericarp in which 
the seed-case opens or sjdits into two parts. 
Bivalve, Bivalvular (bfvalv, bi-val'vu-ler), 
a. Having two vtilvcs: said especially of the 
shells of certain molluscs and of the seed- 
vessels of certain plants. See the noun. 
Bivalved (bl'valvd), a. Having two valves, 
Bivalvous (hi-varvu.s), a. Same as Bivalved. 
Bivascular (bi-vas'ku-ler), a. [Prefix U, and 
L. vasculum, a small vessel] Having two 
cells, compartments, or vessels. 

Bivaulted (bi'vaU-ed), a. [Prefix M, twice, 
and vault] Having two vaults or arches. 
Biventral (bi-ven'tral), a. [Prefix hi, and L. 
venter, a belly. ] Having two bellies or belly- 
shaped parts; as, a biventral muscle. 
Bivious t (bPvi-us or bivT-us), a. [L. hivius 
—hi, twice, and via, way.] Having two 
ways, or leading two ways. ^ Bivious theo- 
rems and Jamis-faced doctrines.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Bivouac (biv’o-ak), n. [Fr. bivouac, hivac, 
from G. beiivache; lit. by- or near- watch. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loc7i; g,go; 3 , job; 


See UYake, Watch.] An encampment of 
soldiers in the open air without tents, each 
remaining dressed and with his weapons 
by him ; hence, fig. a position or situation 
demanding extreme watchfulness, ‘The 
bivouac of life,* Longfellow. 

Bivouac (biv'b-ak), v.i. pret. & pp, hivou- 
aclced; ppr. hivouacMng, To encamp in the 
open air without tents or covering, as an 
aimy on. march or in expectation of an 
engagement. ‘ Determined to bivouac there 
for the night.’ Irvmg. 

The Chrasseurs Normandie arrive dusty, thirsty, 
after a hard day’.s ride, but can find no billet-master. 

. . . Normandie must even bivouac there in its dust 
and thirst. Carlyle. 

Bivouack, n. and v. Same as Bivouac. 
Biweekly (M-wek'li), a. OccuiTing or 
appearing every two weeks ; as, a bmeeldy 
magazine. Sometimes, but erroneously, 
used in place of semi-weekly for occurring 
twice in the week. 

Biweekly (bi-wek'li), adv. Fortnightly. 
Biwopen,f pp. of Mwepe, that is, beioeep. 
Drowned in tears. Chaucer. 

Bixa (bik'sa), n. [Native name.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Flacoui’tiacete, containing 
a few species of small trees natives of tro- 
pical America. The pulp of the fruit of the 
Bim Orellana affords the arnotto of com- 
merce. See Arnotto. 

Bi xi n ( bik ' sin ), 7i. 1, ( Cje Hsg Oa- ) The 

orange colouring principle of Wotto. It 
is got in small yellowish crystals. —2. A 
variety of arnotto, having six to ten times 
the colouring power of common arnotto, 
from quicker extraction. 

Bizautine. See Byzantine. 

Bizard (biz'ard), n. Same as Bizarre, a 
variety of carnation. 

Bizarre (bi-zari), a. [Fr. , from Sp. bizarro, 
gallant, by Mahn said to be of Basque-Iberian 
origin.] Odd; fanciful; fantastical; whim- 
sical; unpolished. ‘Bizarre mixtui’e of the 
serious and comic styles.’ Hume. 

Bizarre (bi-zai’'), n. A variety of carnation 
in which the white ground-colour is striped 
with two colours, one darker than the other. 
Bizlet (bM), “y-t. Same as BezzZe. 
Bizmellah (biz-mel'ia). Same as Bmnillah, 
Bla'b (blab), v.t. pret. & pp. blabbed; ppr. 
blabbing. [With the freq. blabbed', allied to 
such words as L.G. hlabben, Dan. blahbre, 
G. plapper7i, to gabble, also to Gael, bla- 
hai'an, a stutterer, blabber- or hhibher-lip- 
ped, bubble, blob, &c.] To utter or tell in a 
thoughtless or unnecessary manner what 
ought to be kept secret; to let out (secrets). 
O, that delightful engine of her thoughts 
That blabbed them with such pleasing eloquence. . 

Shab:. 

Blab (blab ), v. i. To talk indiscreetly ; to 
tattle ; to tell tales. ‘ She must burst or 
blah.' I)ryde7i. 

Blab (blab), 7i. A babbler; a tell-tale; one 
who betrays secrets or tells things which 
ought to be kept secret. ‘Avoided as a 
blab.' Milton. ‘ Show me a very inquisitive 
body,Fllshowyoua&Za;6.’ Sir HU Estiunge. 
Blabber (blab'er), v.i. [Freq. correspond- 
ing to &Za&.] 1. To tell tales; to blab; to 
talk idly. 

I Now j’ou may see how easie it is to speak right, 
and not to blabber like boors in any speech. 

I Woodroephe. 

2. To fib; to falter. Ski7iner.—Z. To whistle 
to a horse. Sicmner. 

Blabber (blab'er), n. A tattler ; a tell-tale. 
Blabber-lipped (blab'er-lipt), a. [See Blab, 
F.l] Having thick lips; blubber-lipped. 
Blabbing (blab'ing), a. Having the character 
of a, blab; talking indiscreetly; tattling. 
‘The blabbing eastern scout.’ Miltmi. 
Black (blak), a. [A. Sax. blcec, black; 
Icel. btalckr, 0.1S..G. plak, black; from the 
adjective come A. Sax. b7<5ec, Icel. blek, Dan. 
blcek, Sw. bUick, L.G. blak, blackness, ink. 
Grimm connects it with D. and ’L.(x. blake7i, 
to bum or scorch, Gr.phlegd, to bum, Skr. 
bh 7 %tj, to shine, believing the original mean- 
ing to be blackness caused by &re. Bleak 
(A. Sax. bide), bleach, may be ultimately from 
the same root through a different line of 
development. ] 1. Of the darkest colour ; 
the opposite of white. A surface per- 
fectly black is absolutely incapable of re- 
flecting light, but the word is often used 
with less precision to signify very dark in 
hue, and, as applied to persons, more or less 
dark in skin or complexion. 

I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. Shak. 
Slack men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes. S/tak, 

2. Destitute of light, or nearly so. ‘ In the 
twilight, in the evening, in the black and dark 


h, Fr. t 07 i; ng, sing; TH, tAen; th, thin; 


night,’ Prov. vii. O.—H. Fig. dismal, gloomy, 
sullen, fori}idding, or the like; destitute of 
moral light or goodness; mournful; calami- 
tous ; evil ; wicked ; atrocious ; thus Shak- 
spere speaks of black deeds, thoughts, envy% 
vengeance, tidings, despair, A'C.— Black and 
blue, having the dark livid colour of a l.u*iiise 
in the flesh, which is accompanied with a 
mixture of blue. 

Mistress Ford ... is beaten black ezHd blue, tliafc 
you cannot see a white spot about her. Shak. 

[For a number of compounds with this word 
as their first member see below ; in a good 
many of these cases it is often isrinted as a 
separate word.] 

Black (blak), n. l. The darkest colour, or 
rather the .negation of all colour; the 
opposite of white; a black dye or pigment 
or a hue produced by such; as, this cloth 
has a good black. The darkness of this 
colour arises from the circumstance that 
the substances composing or producing it 
absorb all the rays of liglit and reflect none. 
There are several species of blacks used in 
painting, such as Frmikfort black, of which 
there are two sorts — the one a ntitural earth 
inclining to blue, the other made from the 
lees of wine; ivory black, made from burned 
ivory or bones; Spa^iish black, from burned 
cork; harts' black, from harts’ horns; lamp- 
black, from the smoke of resinous substances. 
In her. this colour is termed sable. ~2. A 
black part of something, as the black part 
of the eye; the opening in the iris: in oppo- 
sition to the ivhite. ‘ The black or sight of 
the eye.’ Sir K. Bigby.—Z. A black dress 
or mourning; as, to be clothed in black: 
frequently used in the plural. 

Should I not put on blacks when each one here 
Comes with his cypress and devotes a tear, 

Herrick. 

4. A small flake of soot, such as fall in 
crowded cities or around great manufac- 
tories. ‘ A fog out of doors that tastes of 
blacks and smells of decomposed frost.’ Sir 
C. Young.— 5. One with the face blacked or 
disguised; specifically, a deer stealer. 

The Waltham blacks at length committed such 
enormities, that government was forced to inter- 
fere, with that severe and sanguinary act, called 
the ‘ Black xVet.’ ' Gilbert White, 

6. A member of one of the dark-coloured 
races; a negro or other dark-skinned i>erson. 

7. A stain or smear. ‘ Defiling her white 
lawn of chastity with ugly blacks of lust.’ 
Roioley. — 8. pi Ink used in copperplate 
printing, prepared from the charred husks 
of the grape and the residue of the wine- 
press.— -Jn black aiid -ivhite, (a) in writing or 
print; as, to put a statement m black and 
white, (b) In the fi7ie arts, done with lead 
pencil, charcoal, ink, cfcc. , on a white ground. 

Black (blak), v.t To make black; to 
blacken ; as, to black boots ; to black one’s 
hands. * Blacked the raven o’er,’ Addison. 
Black-act (blak'akt), n. The English statute 
9 George I,, which makes it felony to appear 
armed in any park or warren, tfcc., or to hunt 
or steal deer, (fee., with the face blacked or 
disguised. the acts of the Scot- 

tish parliament during the reigns of the five 
Jameses, of IHaiy, and of James VI., down 
to 1586 or 1587. They were called the black- 
acts from the circumstance of their being 
wiitten in the Saxon character. 
Blackamoor (blaka-mbr), n. {Black, and 
Moo7', in the meaning of black man or 
negro, formerly written also blacknnoor.] A 
negro; a black man or woman. 

I care not an she were a black-a’inoor. Shak. 

Black-art (blak'flrt), n: [A name given to 
necromancy in the middle ages from the 
idea that the term was derived from L.L. 
7vigro7na7itia (L. ni^er, black, and Gr. Q7ian- 
teia, prophecy, divination), whereas necro- 
mancy is really from Gr. 7iek7'07na7iteia (Gr. 
nekros, a dead body, and ^nanteia, divina- 
tion), of which the L.L. form was a corrup- 
tion.] Necromancy ; magic ; the art of be- 
ing able to perform wonderful feats by 
supernatural means, especially means de- 
rived from the assistance of the powers of 
evil: sometimes opposed to an innocent 
kind of magic— the white art or white magic. 
Black-ash (blak'ash), n. Crude carbonate 
o:^soda. 

Blacka^iced, Blackavised (iilak'a-vyst), a. 
[O.E, black-a-vized— black, and Fr. vis, the 
visage.] Dark-complexioned. [Scotch.] 
Black-hall (blak'bal), l. a composition 
for blacking boots, shoes, &c.— 2. A ball of 
a black colour used in balloting, and denot- 
ing a negative vote. 


w, twig; wh, u’Mg; zh. azure.— See KEY. 
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BlackDall (blak'])iU), vX To reject by 
putting black ])all3 into a ]>allot-box, or by- 
negative votes; to exclude by vote. 

He was h’ucrXalM at two clubs in succession. 

Thackara^. 

Whence the verbal norm, blaokhalling. 

Your story of the blackhallin^ amused me. Lamb. 

Black-band (blak'band), n. The most valu- 
able kind of clay-ironstone (clay-carbonate) 
from Avliich most of the Scotch iron is manu- 
factured. It contains more carbonaceous 
matter than ordinary clay-ironstone, and 
suiticient to calcine the metal with a less 
expenditure of fuel. It occurs in beds in 
the coal-measures, and contains 10 or 15 and 
sometimes even 80 per cent, of coaly matter. 
Black-bass (blak'bas), n. Same as Huron 
(which see). 

Black-beer (blak'ber), n. A kind of heer 
manufactured at Dantzic. It is of a black 
colour, and a syrupy consistence. Called also 
Dmtzic Beer. 

Black-beetle (blak'be-tl), n. A cockroach. 
Blackberry (blak'be-ri), n. The berry of 
the bramble {Ruhtis fruticosun), a popular 
name applied in different places to different 
species or varieties of this fruit. 

If reasons were as plenty as blackbet-rUs I would 
gfive no man a reason on compulsion. Shak. 

Blackbird (bWbSrd), n. The English name 
of a well-known species of thrush (the 



Blackbird {Tardus Mertiht). , 

Turdm Menila\ common in Britain and ' 
throughout Europe. It is fully larger than 
the common or song thrush, the male 
wholly of a black colour, except the bill 
and orbits of the eyes, which are yellow; 
the female is dark rusty brown. It feeds on 
worms, snails, insects, fruits, &c._, and is 
rather a shy bird, generally keeping well 
under cover. The male has a fine rich 
mellow note, but its song ha.s little compa.ss 
or variety. Called also Merle. In America 
this name is given to different birds, as to 
the Grctcula guiscala, or crow blackbird, and 
to the 0 riot Its phmmceus, or reel-winged 
blackbird. Blackbirds is a cant term on the 
coast of Africa for a cargo of slaves. 
Black-board (blak'bOrd), n. A board painted 
black, used in schools and lecture-rooms for 
writing or drawing lines on for instruction. 
Black-boding (blak'bod-ing), a. Betokening 
evil. Young. 

Black-bonnet (blak'bon-net), n. One of the 
names of the reed-bunting. 

Black-book (blak'biik), n. One of several 
books, mostly of a political character, so 
called either from the nature of their 
contents or the colour of their binding. 
Specifically, (a) a book of the Excheexuer in 
England, said to have been composed in 
1175 by G-ervais of Tilbury. It contains a 
description of the Court of Exchequer, its 
officers, their ranks and privileges, wages, 
perquisites, and jurisdiction, ivith the i*eve- 
mies of the crown in money, grain, and 
cattle. (&) A book compiled by order of the 
visitors of monasteries under Hem’s- VIII., 
containing a detailed account of the enor- 
mities practised in religious houses, to 
1 vlacken them and to hasten th eir dissolution, 
(a) A book kept at some universities as a 
register of faults and misdemeanours; hence, 
to be in one's black books, to be in disfavour 
-with one. (d) An ancient book of admiralty 
la-w, al-ways held to be of very high author- 
ity, compiled in the reign of Edward III. 
(e) A hook treating of necromancy, or the 
black-art. 

Black-browed (blak-'broud), a. Having 
black eye-brows; gloomy; dismal; threaten- 
ing; as, a Uack-brotved gust. Bryden. 
Black-brush Iron-ore (blakT>rush fem- 
or), n. Brown heematite, containing 89 per 
cent, of peroxide of iron and 10 of -water. 
It is found in the Forest of Dean, and is 
chiefly used for making tin-plate. 


Black-bryony (blak-bi-i'o-m), n. In botany, 
tho Tmnus comimmls, a climbing plant with 
thick tuberous roots winch send up annual 
twining stems, which grow to a great length 
over bushes and hedges. The juice of the 
roots was formerly used in the preparation 
of stimulating plasters. 

Black-burning (blak'bern-ing), a. Scandal- 
ous; always applied to shame. [Scotch.] 
Black-canker (blak'kang-ker), n. A disease 
in turnips and other crops produced by a 
species of caterpillar. See Athalia. 
Black-cap (blak'kap), qi. l. A dentirostral 
passerine bird, family Sylviadm, the Cim’- 
Q'uca atricapilla, so called from its black 
crown. It is common in Britain and the 
rest of Europe, and comes nearest the night- 
ingale in sweetness of song.— 2. An apple 
roasted till black 

Black-cattle (blakfimt-l), oi. Cattle of the 
bovine genus reared for slaughter, in dis- 
tinction from dairy-cattle: used without 
reference to colour. 

Black-chalk (blakblink), n. 1. A mineral of 
a bluish black colour, of a slaty texture, 
and soiling the fingers when handled: a 
variety of argillaceous slate, containing 10 
to 15 per cent, of carbon: it is used for 
drawing.— 2. A preparation of ivory black 
and fine clay. 

Black-coat (blak'kot), n. A common and 
familiar name for a clergyman, as red-coat 
is for a soldier. 

Black-cock (blak'kok), n. One of the Eng- 
lish names for the heath-cock, the male of 
the black-game or black-grouse, the Tetmo 
tetrix of Linnieus, a gallinaceous bird, family 
Tetraonidse. The female is called a gray 
hen, and the young ai’e named poults. It is 
found in various parts of England, and is 
abundant in the Highlands of Scotland ; in 
Germany, France, and Holland it is toler- 
ably identiful; in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prussia it abounds. 



Black-cock ( Tetmo tetrix). 

Black-country (blak’kun-tri), n. Those 
portions of the midland district of England 
which are in a manner blackened and de- 
prived of verdure by the coal and iron in- 
dustries. 

Black-currant (blak'ku-rant), n. Ribes 
nigrimn, a well-known garden-plant and its 
fruit. 

Black-death (blak'deth), n. The name given 
to an oriental plague which, originating in 
China, spread over Asia and Europe in the 
fourteenth century, characterized by inflam- 
matory boils and black spots or psetechim of 
the skin, indicating putrid decomposition. 
It last attacked London and England gene- 
rally in 16*63-65. 

Black-disease (blak'diz-ez), n. The black 
plague or pestilence, the morbus niger of 
the Latin writers. 

Black-draught (blak'drUft), n. A popular 
purgative medicine, consisting of the infu- 
sion of senna with sulphate of magnesia. 
Black-drop (blak'drop), n. A liquid pre- 
paration of opium in vinegar. 

Black-dy;e (blak'di), n. A compound of 
oxide of iron with gallic acid and tannin. 
Black-earth (blak'6rth), n. Earth of a dark 
colour; mould; humus. 

Blacken (blaJe'n), vX l. To make black; to 
darken. 

The little cloud . . . grew and spread, and blacks 
ened the face of the whole heaven. South. 

2. Fig. to sully; to make infamous; to de- 
fame; to cause to appear vile; as, vice 
blacketis the character. 

Let us him, let us blacken him, . . said 

the miscreant Harrison, of the blessed king. South. 

Blacken (blak'n), v.i. To grow black or 
dark. ‘Air blackened, rolled the thunder.' 
JOryden. 


Blackener (blak'n-er), n. On o who 1 dn ekeus. 
Black-extract (blak'eks-trakt), a. A pre- 
paration from cocculiis huUcus, hnparthig 
an intoxicating ((uality to beer. 

Blackey, Blacky (blak'i), n. A black per- 
son; allegro. 

I wonder if the oh! blackies do talk. T. Nu^zhes, 

Black-eyed 0>luk'id), «. Having bku-k eyes. 

My hla ck-eyed nuiid. ’ Lnjdeu. 
BlackfellOW (IfiakTel-o), n. Colonial name 
for a native Australian. 

Black-fish CblakTssh), n. 1. A fish of tiie 
mackerel fahiilyfoiuul in the Mcditcj’vaueau 
and on the coa.st.s of Wo.stern Europe {Crn~ 
tfolophus pnmpUus).-—± In the Tnited 
States, a fish caught on the rocky shores of 
I^ew England, the iixxiio'i {Tav.toija mneri- 
cana).—Z. A name giveirto various whales, 

4. In Scotland, kail fi.sh or fish newly 
spawned. The practice of fishing for Kalmon 
during the night with s])ears and by torch- 
light, and of taking salmon in the rivers 
when they newly come up tospiiwn is called 
black-fishing. 

Black-fisher (blakfish-6r), 71 . A poaclier- 
one who kills salmon in close time, {Scotch.] 
By recruiting one or two latitudinarifin poachers 
and blackglshers, Mr. H. completed the quota of 
men which fell to the share of Lady B. Sir IT. Scott. 

Black-flag (l.)lak''flag), n. The flag foinnei-Iy 
a. 3 sumed by pirates to intimate the doom 
their victims might expect. 

Black-flea (blak'fle), n. An insect of the 
beetle tribe, injurious to turnips; the Hal- 
tica nemwnim of naturalists. Called also 
Turnip-flea. 

Black-flux (blak'flnks), 71. A mixture of 
carbonate of potash and charcoal, obtained 
by deflagrating tartar with half its weight 
of nitre; used in melting metallic substances. 
Black-fly (blakTIi), u. The bean plant-louse 
(Aphis fahee). 

Black-foot (blak'fut), 71. 1. (Pronounced in 
Scotland blak'fit.) A sort of matchmaker; 
one who goes between a lover and his mis- 
tress to plead the cause of the former. 
[Scotch.]— 2. The name of a tribe of Korth 
American Indians. 

Black-forest (blakTo-rest). n. A forest in 
Germany, in Swabia, a part of the ancient 
Hercynian Forest. 

Blackfriar (Idak'fri-ar), n. A friar of the 
Dominican order. Called also a Predicant ov 
Preachitig Friar, and in France Jacobin. 
See BENEMC/mE. 

Black-game (blak'grnn), 71. See Black- 
cock and Gbouse. 

Black-grass (blak'gras), 71. A kind of rush, 
Juncus hulhosus. 

Blackguard (blak'gard), 71. [Formerly the 
scullions and lowest menials connected 
with a great household, who attended to the 
pots, coals, &c., looked after them when the 
household moved from one place to another, 
were called the blackguard, from their faces 
being often blackened or smutted. Webster 
the dramatist has the lolloAving passage:— 

A lousy slave, that within this twenty years rode 
with the black 'rtiard in the duke’s carriage 'niongst 
spits and dripping-pans ! 

Holland, Fuller, Arc., use the term in the 
same way; hut we also find the devil’s black 
gua 7 ‘d early spoken of, the phrase being ap- 
plied to w’orthless characters as being the 
soldiers or guard of the devil, and it does 
not seem clear in which sense the epithet 
was first used. Either would easily give the 
modern meaning.] A man of coarse’ and of- 
fensive manners; a fellow of low character; 
a scamp; a scoundrel 

The troops which he commanded were thegreatest 
blackguards on the face of the earth. Prej. Vonge, 

Blackguard (blak'giird), a. 1. Of bad char- 
acter; vicious; vile; lo\v; worthless; said of 
persons and things. ‘A blackguard boy.' 
Bwifit ‘{Marking certain things as low and 
blackguard, and certain others as lawful and 
right.' T. Hughes. Scurrilous; abusive; 
as, blackgua 7 'd language. 

Blackguard (blak'gard), u.t. To revile in 
scurrilous language. [Colloq.] 
Blackguardism (blak'gard-izm),!u. 'The con- 
duct or language of a blackguard. ‘Wasted 
his fine genius in pamphleteering and Uack- 
guai'dism.* Graik. 

Blackguardly (blak'gard-li), a. Charac- 
teristic of a blackguard; rascally; villain- 
ous; as, a blackguardly business. 
Black-gum (blakgum), n. A isrorth Ameri- 
can tree (Nijssa villosa), 40 to 70 feet high, 
which bears a dark blue berry. The wood 
is solid and not apt to split, and hence is 
used for naves and in ship-building. It is 
also called Yelloiv-gtmi and Sour-gum. 
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BlacK-liaired (ijlaMiard), a. Having’ black : 
hair. i 

Black-hearted (blak'hjirt-etl), a. IL'mng a ■ 
l)lack or maligiiaut heart. 

Black-hole (blak'hol), n. formerly a dun- j 
geon or dark cell in a prison; now more j 
specificall applied to a place of confinement 
for soldiers. The word is associated with a 
horrilde catastrophe which occurred at Cal- 
cutta on the ISth June, 175G, when 146 
Englishmen were confined in the black-hole 
of that city hy the iJTabob Siiraja Dowla, 
and ail except twenty- two perished from 
want of air. 

Blacking (blaklng), w. 1. A substance used 
for ])!acking shoes, variously made; any 
matter for making things black. —2. The 
name given by founders to a black- warsh, 
composed of clay, water, and powdered char- 
coal, with which cores and loam-moulds are 
coated, to give the requisite smoothness ! 
to the surfaces which come into contact with | 
the melted metal 

Black-iron (blak'i-6rn), n. aialleable iron, 
ill contradistinction to iron which is tinned, 
called white-iron. 

Blackish (l3lakTsh), a. Somewhat black; I 
moderately black or dark. Job vi. 16. ‘Begin 
to he hlacJdsh.’ Holland, 

Black-jack (J:>lak'jak), n. l. A capacious can, 


Leathern Black-jacks. 

now made of tin, but formerly of waxed i 
leather. 1 

Tliere’s a Dead-sea of drink in the cellar, in which | 
goodly vessels lie wrecked; and in the middle of this i 
deiiigc appear the top.s of flagons and black-jacks^ i 
like churches drowned in the marshes. Emu. & FI. 

2. The ensign of a pirate.— 3. A name given 1 
hy miners to blende, a mineral called also ] 
Wahe. Galena, It is an ore of zinc in combi- ; 
nation with iron and sulphur; sulphide of j 
zinc,— 4. The Qiwi-cas nigra, or barren oak. 
Black-knot (blakhiot), n. A fast knot: op- ■ 
posed to running-knot. 

Black-lead (blakTed), n. Amorphous gra- 
phite; plumbago. See Graphite. [Black- ^ 
lead is a misnomer as the mineral contains 
no lead.] 

Black- leg (blak'leg), n. [Origin unde- 
cided; probably from the custom of racing 
men wearing black top-boots.] 1. One who 
systematically tries to win money by cheat- : 
ing in connection with races, or with cards, 
billiards, or other game; a rook; a swindler; 
a w'elsher. Sometimes contracted into 
Leg.—% Same as Black-quarter, a disease of 
:: : cattle. 

Black-leggism (blakaeg-ism), n. The arts 
or practices of a black-leg; cheating; swind- 
ling. Bentley’s Mag. 

Black-letter (blak'let-er), n. The Old Eng- 
lish or Gothic character, inti’oduced into 
England about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and in general use when the art of 
printing was introduced ; the type used in 
early printed books, an imitation of this cha- . 
racter still in common use in Germany, 
Klack-le'tter (blakTet-6rJ, a. Written or 
printed in black-letter; as, a Uaelc -letter 
naanuscript or book. 

Black-list (blak'list), n. A list of defaulters; 
specifically applied to printed lists of insol- 
vents and bankrupts, published officially. 
Private lists, however, of a more searching 
character, are furnished by certain societies 
and private individuals to subscribers, ivith 
the view of enabling them to protect them- 
selves against bad debts, frauds, &c. 

Blackly (blakli), adv. With a black or dark 
appearance; darkly; atrociously. ‘With 
visage grim, sterne looks and hlackely , 
hewed.’ Mir. for Mags. ‘Deeds so WucH// , 
grim and horrid.’ Feltham. ‘ (The gondola) | 
’glides along the water looking ' 

Byron. 

Blackmail (blak'mal), n. [Lit, black-rent. 
See Mail, rent. ] 1. A certain rate of money, 
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corn, cattle, or the like, anciently paid, in 
the north of England and in Scotland, to 
certain men who were allied to robbers, to 
be protected by them from pillage. Black- 
m ail was levied in the districts bordering 
the Highlands of Scotland till the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Hence— 2. Extor- 
tion in any mode by means of intimidation, 
as the extortion of money by threats of accu- 
sation or exposure, or of unfavourable criti- 
cism in the press. — 3. Eormerly, rent paid 
in produce, or in baser money, in opposition 
to rent paid in silver: in Latin reditus nigri, 
as opposed to reditiis albi. 

Black-martin (blak’mar-tin), n. A name 
sometimes given to the bird otherwise 
called the Sioift. 

Black-matcli (blak'mach), n. A pyrotech- 
nic match or sponge. 

Blaek-Monday (blak'mun-da), w. i. Easter 
Monday. See extract. 

In the 34th of Edw. III. the 14th of April, Edward 
\vith his host lay before the city of Paris, which clay 
was full dark of mist and hail, and so bitter cold that 
many men died on their horses with cold ; wherefore 
unto this day it hath been ca.]iQd Ehck-Monday. 

Stowe. 

Then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a 
bleeding on Black-Monday last, Shak. 

2. A term used among schoolboys to desig- 
nate the first Monday after holidays, when 
they return to their studies. 

Black-monk (blak^mungk), n. One of the 
Benedictine monks. 

Blackmoor (blak'nior), n. Same as BlaeJc- 
anioor. Beau. <&: FI. 

Black-mouthed (blak'mouTHd), a. Using 
foul or scurrilous language. ‘ Whatever the 
mostblacJc-mouth’d atheists charged it with. ’ 
MUingbeek. 

Black-naphtha (blak'nap-tha or blak'naf- 
tha), n. Petroleum or rock-oil 

Black-neb (blak'neb), 71 . 1. A person disaf- 
fected to government; a democrat. [Scotch] 

Little did I imagine that I was giving cause for 
many to think me an enemy to the limg and govern- 
ment. But so it was. Many of the heritors con- 
sidei’ed me a black-neb though I knew it not, Galt. 
2. A black-nob. 

Blackness (blak'iies),?i. The quality of being 
black ; black colour ; darkness ; atrocious- 
ness or enormity in wickedness. ‘ Kight's 
blackness. ’ Shak. ‘ Blackness as a solid wall. ’ 
Tennyson. ‘The very blackness of horror.’ 
Lamb. 

Black-nob (Idak'nob), n. A workman who 
refuses to join a trades’ union ; one wlio 
works when the unionists are on strike; a 
knob-stick. 

Reports were submitted from the various works, 
which showed that all the men employed by the iron 
com]>aiiies were on strike, with the exception of six 
black-nobs. Scots?nan tiewspaper. 

Black-ochre (blak'6-ker), n. A variety of 
mineral black, combined with iron and allu- 
vial clay. See under Mineral. 

Black-peopled (blak'pe-pld), a. Inhabited 
by black persons. ‘Black-peopled empire.’ 
Sandys. 

Black-pepper (blak'pep-er), n. The dried 
unripe fruit of Piper 7irgrum, an East Indian 
climbing plant, nat. order Piperaceae, much 
used as a condiment. 

Black-pigment (blak'pig-ment), n. A fine, 
light, carbonaceous substance or lamp-black, 
prepared chiefly for the manufacture of 
printers’ ink. It is obtained by burning 
common coal-tar. , 

Black-pine (blak'pin), n. Pimts austriaca, 
a native of Austria, remarkable for its very 
long, dark, glossy leaves, and containing 
more resin than any other European tree. 

Black-plate (blak'plat), n. Sheet-iron plate 
before it is tinned. 

Black-pudding (blak'pud-ing), n. A kind 
of sausage made of blood, suet, (fcc.; blood- 
pudding. 

And fat blackPttddings, proper food 

For warriors that delight in blood. Htidibi-as. 

Black-quarter (blakflcwar-ter), n. An en- 
zootic apoplectic disease peculiar to cattle, 
indicated by lameness of the fore-foot and 
blackness of the flesh. It is not contagious, 
but in warm weather is attended by the 
development of a blood poison, fatal to man 
and the lower animals. Called sd^o Black-leg, 
Quarter-evil ov Quarter-ill, and Black-spaul. 

Black-rod (blak'rod), n. In England, the 
usher belonging to the order of the Garter, 
so called from the black rod which he car- 
ries, He is of the king’s chamber and usher 
of parliament. His full title is Gentleman- 
usher of the Black Bod, and his deputy is 
styled the Yeoman -usher. They are the 
official messengers of the House of Lords; 
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and either the gentleman- or the yeoman- 
usher summons the commons to the House 
of Lords when the royal assent is given to 
bills; and also executes orders for the com- 
mitment of parties guilty of breach of pri- 
vilege and contempt. 

Black-rood (l^lakT-od), n. [Black, ami rood, 
a cross.] A relic brought to Scotland by 
the wife of Malcolm Canmore, and long held 
in extreme veneration by the Scots. It con- 
sisted of a cross of gold inclosing a piece of 
the true cross, set ili an ebony figure of the 
Saviour, It was deposited with the regalia 
in Edinburgh Castle, and carried with them 
to England by Edward I., and used by him 
to give increased solemnity to the oaths lie 
exacted from the Scottish magnates. All 
trace of it is now lost. 

Black- rust (blak'rust), n. A disease of 
wheat, ill wiiicii a black fungoid growth be- 
comes deposited in the fissure of the grain. 

Black-salt (blaldsalt), n. See BIT KOBEN. 

Black-salts (blak'salts), n. pi. In America, 
wood-ashes after they have been lixiviated 
and the solution evaporated until the mass 
has become black. 

Black-sheep (blak-shep), n. A member of 
a family or society guilty of loose conduct 
and unlike the other members. 

The court was all astir and a-huzz when the black- 
skeep pressed him into an obscure corner. Dickens. 

Black-silver (blaksil-ver), n. A mineral, 
called also Brittle Silver-ore and Stephanite, 
consisting of silver, antimony, and sulphur. 

Blacksmith (blak^smith), n. A smith who 
works in iron and makes iron utensils; an 
ironsmith. 

Black-snake (blak'snak), n. l. An ophidian 
reptile, family Colubridm, the Coluber con- 
strictor, common in the United States from 
Louisiana to Connecticut. It is one of the 
largest Xorth American seipents, reaching 
a length of 5 or G feet, and so agile and swift 
as to have been named the Racer. It has 


Black-snake {Coluber constrictor), 

no poison fangs, and is therefore compara- 
tively harmless, which is the more fortunate, 
as it is extremely irascible, rustling its tail 
when irritated like the rattlesnake. It 
feeds on small quadrupeds and birds, and 
the like. It is especially useful in that it 
is fond of rats, and is capable of climbing 
walls in pursuit of them, and also of inshm- 
ating itself into their holes.— 2. The black- 
snake of Jamaica is the Fa trix atra. Though 
not poisonous its bite is very severe; it feeds 
chiefly on lizards. 

Black-spaul (blakspal), n. [Black, and 
spaul, the shoulder or quarter.] Same as 
Black-quarter. 

Black-spruce (blaksprbs), n. The Abies 
nigra, a native of North America. It fur- 
nishes the spruce deals of commerce. Its 
principal characteristics are strength, light- 
ness, and elasticity, and in ship-building it 
is reckoned of superior excellence for yards 
and topmasts. Prom the young branches 
the essence of spruce is extracted. 

Black-squall (blak'skwal), n. A squall of 
extreme suddenness and violence, common 
in the West Indian seas, and ascribed to a 
peculiar heated state of the atmosphere 
near land. It causes frequent damage to 
shipping. 

Black-strake (blakstrak), n. Naut. a range 
of planks immediately above the wales in 
a ship’s side, covered with tar and iamp- 

Black-strap 0>lakstrap), n. A name given 
contemptuously to several beverages, as to 
the dark country wdnes with which ships 
are supplied on the Mediterranean station; 
a mixture of spirits with molasses; port- 
wine. 

Black-taE (blakTfd), n. A fish, a kind of 
X)erch, the Acerina {Perea) cemua. Called 
also Ruffe or Pope. See Ruffe. 
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Black-tea (blak'te), n. A ^?elleric name for 
various Ctiinese teas, the principal of which 
are Bohea, Congou, Pekoe, and Souchong. 

: Tea. 

Black-thorn (blak'thorn), n. The sloe or 
Prunu.‘s conimu/iis. See Sloe. 

Black-tin (blak'thi), 71. Tin ore when dressed, 
stamped, anil washed, ready for smelting. 
It is the ore cninminuted by beating into a 
black powder like line sand. 

Black-turpeth (blaktor-peth), n. (Hg 40 .) 
The di- or sub-oxide of mercury, commonly 
called the gray, asli, or black oxide. 
Black-yarmsh Tree (blalPvar-nish tre), 
Mela 7 LorrhoM nftitatmima, nat. order Ana- 
cardiacece, an East Indian tree, which, when 
wounded, yields a black varnish, called 
theet-seo or Jcheti. It is extremely danger- 
ous, as the skin, when rubbed with it, in- 
flames and becomes covered with pimples, 
which are dittlcult to heal. The wood, 
known as the lignum-vitm of Pegu, is so 
hard and heavy as to be made into anchors 
for the boats of the natives. 

Black-vomit (Idak'vom-it), 71. A discliarge 
from the stomach of substances of a black 
appearance, as in yellow fever, &c. 
Black-wad (blak'wod),??-. An ore of man- 
ganese used as a drying ingredient in paints. 
It is remarkable for taking fire when mixed 
with linseed-oil in a certain proportion. 
Black-walnut (blak'wal-nut), 'U. The Mg- 
la7is ni(j7-a, a large and handsome North 
American tree, 50 or 00 feet high, the wood 
of which is of a dark colour, forming a beau- 
tiful material for cabinet-work. 
Black-ward (blak'ward), 71. A sub-vassal 
who held ward of the king’s vassal. 

Black -wash (blakwosh), -n. 1 . A lotion 
composed of calomel and lime-water. — 
2. Any wash that blackens. 

Remove the modern layers of black-wash, and let 
the man himself be seen. Kingsley. 

Black-Watch (blak'woch), 71. A name often 
given to the ■42d Regiment. See under 
Watch. 

Black-water (blakw(i-t6r), 7%. A disease of 
sheep, said to be caused by an accumula- 
tion of black bile in the stomach. 
Black-work (blak'werk), n. Iron wrought 
by blacksmiths: so called in distinction 
from that wrought by wliitesnnths. 

Blad (blad), ??. [Probably the same as hlade., 
I), hlcid, a leal] A blotting-book or port- 
folio formed of blotting-paper ; a Idotting- 
pad. [Scotch.] 

Bladder (blad'er), 71. [A. Sax. bked7% blceddre, 
a bladder, a pustule, a blister; cognate witli 
loel. hlathm, Sw. bldddiu, Ban. L.G. 
blade re, bledderr, a bladdeig D. blam', a blis- 
ter, a bladder; O.H.G. ylCttam, a bladder, 
G. blatter, a piLstule; the root is probably 
in A. Sax. bldioan, E. to bloui} 1. A thin 
membranous bag in animals, which servos 
as the receptacle of some secreted fluid; as, 
the urinary bladder, the gall bladder, &c. 
By way of eminence, the woixl, in common 
language, denotes the urinary bladder, either 
within the animal or wlieii taken out aud 
inflated with air. ‘ Little wanton boys that 
swim on bladders.' Shah— 2. Any vesicle, 
blister, or pustule, especially if filled with 
air or a thin watery liquor. —3. In hot 

(a) a distended membranaceous pericarp. 

(b) A hollow membranous appendage on the 
leaves of Utricularia, filled with air and 
floating the plant, (c) A cellular expansion 
of the substance of many algre filled with 
air. —4 Anything inflated, empty, or un- 
sound. ‘ Bladders of philosophy. ’ Rochestei'. 

Bladder (blad'er), v.t. 1 . To put up in a 
bladder; as, bladclei'cd lard. --2. To puff up; 
to fill with wind. [Rare.] 

‘ A hollow globe of glass that long before 
She full of emptiness had bladdered. G. Fletcher, 

Bladder -angling (blad^er-ang-gling), ?i. 
Eishing by means of a baited hook attached 
to an inflated bladder. The sudden rising 
of the bladder, after it has been pulled un- 
der water by the fisli seizing the bait, strikes 
and hooks the fish. 

Bladder-campion (blad"er-kam-pi-on), n. 
The popular name of SiUne injiata: so called 
from its inflated calyx. 

Bladdered (blad'erd), a. Swelled like a 
bladder; puffed up; vain. ‘A bladdered 
greatness.’ I)ryde 7 i. 

Bladder-fern (blad'6i'-ftirn), n. The com- 
mon name of Cystopteris, a genus of ferns : 
so named from the bladder-iike involucre. 
There are two British species. 

Bladder -^een (blad'er-gren), u. Sap- 
green (which see). 


Bladder -kelp (blad'6r-kelp), 71 . Another ; 
name for iJtoddar-MJiracJfc. 

Bladder-nut (blad'^r-nut), «. The popular 
name of the plants of the genus Staphylea, 
because of their inflated fruit-capsule. Two ■ 
or three species are met with in our shrub- 
beries.— The Afrimn bladder-7iut is a name 
for the genus Royena. 

Bladder - pod ( blad'er-pod ), ifi. A popular 
name for Physolobium. 

Bladder- seed (blad'6r-sed), 71. A popular I 
name for Rhysospermum. i 

Bladder- senna (blad'er-sen-na), n. The 
common name of the plants of the genus 
Colutea. —The jomted-podded bladder-senna 
is the Coronilla. 1 

Bladder -tree ( blad '6r- tre ), ?^. A hand- 
some American shrub, Staphijlea tr if alia. 
Called also Th7^ee-leaved Bladder-nut. See 
STAPHriEA. 

Bladder-wort (blad'br-w^rt), Tfi. The com- 
mon name of a genus (Utricularia) of slen- 
der aquatic plants, the leaves of which are 
furnished with floating bladders. 'Three 
species are found in Britain. See Utricu- 
LARIA. 

Bladder -wrack (blad'6r-rak), n. A sea- 
weed (Fucus vesimlosus), thus named be- 
cause of the floating vesicles in its fronds. 
Called also Sea-oak and Sea-zmtek. See 
Fuchs. 

Bladdery (blad'er-i), a. Resembling a 
bladder; containing bladders. — iJtotfdery 
fever, vesicular fever, in which the skin is 
covered w'itli blisters. 

Blade (blad), 71 . [A. Sax. blaid, a leaf, 

branch, or twig; O.Sax. B. Ban. Sw*. blad. 
Icel. blath, GMatt, a leaf; probably from root 
of hloio, A. Sax. bldwa7i, and allied to blooin, 
blossom.] 1. The leaf of a plant, particularly, 
now perhaps exclusively, of gramineous 
plants; also the young stalk or spire of gra- 
mineous plants. ‘ Grenc, like to leke blades. ’ 
Sir T. Elyot. * Blades of grass.’ Sivift. 
‘The varying year with blade and sheaf.’ 
Te7m7json. 

But when the blade was sprung up and brought 
forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. 

Mat. xiii. 26. 

2. In hot the lamina or broad part of a leaf, 
as distinguished from the stalk or midrib, 

3. A thing resembling a blade in shape, &c.; 
{a) the cutting part of an instrument; as, 
the bla de of a knife or sword, (b) The broad 
part of an oai*. (c) The scapula or scapular 
bone. 

Atrides’ lance did gore 

Pylemon’s shoulder in the blade. Chapman, 
(d) A commercial name for the four large 
plates of shell on the sides, and the five 
large plates in the middle, of the carapace 
of the tiu’tle, which yield the best tortoise- 
shell.— 4 A dashing or rollicking fellow* ; a 
swaggerer; a raldsh fellow; strictly, per- 
haps, one who is sha7'p and wide awake. 
‘Jolly Evelyn. 

He saw a turnkey in a trice 

Fetter a troublesome blade. Coleridge. 

Blade (blad), v.t. To furnish with a blade. 
Blade (Iflad), v.i. To come into blade; to 
produce blades. 

As sweet a plant, as fair a flower, is faded, 

As ever in the Muse’s garden hladed, Ph. Fletcher. 

Blade-bone (bladhon), ix The scapula or 
upper bone in the shoulder. See Blare, 3 (c). 
Bladed (blad'ed), p. and a. 1. Having a blade 
or blades: (a) as a plant. * Bladed grass.’ 
Shak. ‘ Bladed fiold,’ Tho7nso7i. (bj As a 
cutting instrument ; as, a tvro-bladed knife. 
2. In mme7'al. composed of long and narrow 
plates, like the blade of a knife.— -3. In her. 
a term used when the stalk or blade of any 
kind of gi’ain is borne of a colour different 
from the ear or fruit. 

Blade-fish (bladhsh), An acantlioptery- 
gious fish of the family Cepolidje, Ti'ichiu- 
7'us Upturns: so called from its flatness and 
resemblance to a sw*ord-blade. It is occa- 
sionally found off our coasts. 

Blade -metal (blad’met-al), 71 . Metal for 
sword-blades. MiUo7i. 

Blade-smith (blad 'smith), n. A sword- 
cutler. Mil', far Mags. 

Blady (blad'i), a. Consisting of blades. 

‘ The blady grass. ’ Drayton. 

Blae 0>hi), a. [Parallel form of &Zwe=Icel. 
6Zd,blue, bld-kaldr, blue-cold.] Livid; pale- 
blue: often applied to a person’s complexion 
on a very cold day, as well as to that of one 
pale from terror. [Scotch.] 

Oh ! sirs, some of you will stand with a blae coun- 
tenance before the tribunal of God. M. Bruce. 
Blaeberry (bla'be-ri), n. [Sc. blae, livid, 
blue, ana beriry; IceL bld-bei', the bilberry.] 


The Scotcli name for the bilberry (which 
see). 

Blaes (bldz), n. pi. A Scottish miner’s term 
for the shale of the coal-measures: some- 
times u.sed by geologists. 

Blaiti (blfln), n. [A. Sax. blegen, D, blein. 
Ban. blegii, a Idairi, a blister; probably from 
verbal root to bloio, and thus allied to blad- 
der.] 1- A pustule; a botch; a blister. 

Botches and blains must all his flesh iinboss. 

Miltan.r: 

2. In farriery, a bladder growing oil the 
root of the tongue again.st the windpipe, 
wliich swells so as to stop the breath. 

Blake, t «. Black. 

Blakia,t a. Blackened. Chaucer. 

Blamalsle (birim'a-bl), a. Deserving of ilmne 
or censure; faulty; culpable; repreliensible; 
censurable. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are 
on both sides equally blamablc. D'ryden. 

Blamableness (blamli-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being blaiualde; ciilpableness; 
fault. Wiitlock. 

Blamably (blam'a-bli), adv. In a Ilannible 
manner; ciilpalily. 

Blame (blam), v.t. pret. A: pp. blamed; ppr. 
blaming. [Fr, hldinei', O.Fr. blasrner, Pr. blas- 
inar, from L.L, Uasphemare, from Gr. bias- 
phemein, to calumniate. See Blaspheme.] 

1, To express disapprobation of; to find fault 
with; to censure: oiiposed to 27raise com- 
mend, and applicable to persons or things. 
Formerly it might be foilow^ed by of. ‘ To- 
moreiis he blamed of inconsiderate rash- 
ness. ’ Kmlles. —2. t To bring reproach upon ; 
to Idemisli; to injure. 

This ill state in which she stood ; 

To which she for his sake had weetingly 

Now brought herself, and blamed her noble blood. 

' Spenser. \ - . 

[In such phrases as ‘he is to blame,' to blame 
by an old and common construction has the 
passive meaning = to lie blamed; blamable,, 
(Compare a house to let, hire, build; grain 
ready to cut, <fcc.) 

You were to blame, I must be plain with you. Skak. 
In W'llters of the Elizabethan peilod it w’as 
often written too blame, blame apparently 
lieing mistaken for an adjective.]— S yn. To 
censure, chide, disparage, dispraise, con- 
demn, cry down, upbraid, reprove, reproach. 
Blame (blam), n. 1. An expression of dis- 
approbation for something deemed to lie 
wrong; imputation of a fault ; censure; re- 
prehension. 

Let me bear the blame for ever. Gen. sliii. $. 

2. That which is deserving of censure or 
disapprobation ; fault ; crime; .sin. ‘That 
we should be holy and without blame before 
him.’ Eph. i. 4.— 3.t Hurt; injury. 

And glancing down his shield, from blame him fairly 
blest. ^ Spenser. 

Blameable (blam'a-bl), a. Same as Blani- 
able. 

Blameful (blamfful), a. aieriting 1 flame; 
reprehensible; faulty; guilty; criminal. 

‘ jSto?nc/‘uZ tliinges.’ Chaucer. 

Thy mother took into her blamefnl bed 
Some stern, untutored churl. Shak. 

Blaniefully (blamfful-li), adr. In a blame- 
ful manner. 

Blamefulness (blam'ful-nes), n. State of 
being blameful. 

Blameless (blam'les),(z. Not meriting blame 
or censure ; without fault ; undeserving of 
reproof; innocent; guiltless. ‘The blanm- 
Zess Indians.’ Thomson. ‘A life.’ 

Tennyson. It may be folio w’ed by of. 

We will be blameless q/'this thine oath. Josh, ii. ly. 

Blamelessly (IdanTles-li), adv. Jn a blame- 
less manner; without fault or crime; inno- 
cently. il/iZtow. 

Blamelessness (blanTles-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being blameless; innocence; 
purity, ‘ Thy white blamelessness accounted 
blame.’ Tennyson. 

Blamer (blam'Sr), n. One who blames, finds 
fault, or censures. ‘RZetmers of the times.’ 
Donne. 

Blameworthiness (blam'wer-THi-nes), n. 
The quality of being blamew’orthy ; biam- 
ableness. Goodivin. 

Praise and blame express what actually are; praise- 
worthiness and blajneworthiness, what naturally 
ought to be the sentiments of other people with re- 
gard to our character and conduct. .-Id. Smith. 

Blameworthy (blam'w6r-rHi), a. [Blanu 
and ivoi'thy.] Deserving blame; censurable; 
culpable; reprehensible. 

That the sending of a divorce to her husband was 
not blameworthy, he affirms, because the man was 
heinously vicious. Milton. 


Fate, far, fat, fsi,U; me, met, her; pme, pin; note, not, mSve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 1i, Sc. abtme; y, Sc, feij. 


Blanc (blau), H. [Fi*., \yliite.] 1. A rich stock 
or gravy in which tripe, &c., is stewed. —2. A 
silver coin. See 5, 

Blancaxd, (blangk'iird), n. [Fr. hlanc, white, 
and snflix -ro-ti.J A kind of linen cloth 
manufactured in Normandy: so called l)e- 
caiise the thread is half blanched before it 
is woven. 

Blanch (blansh), w.t [Fr. to whiten, 

from hlanc, w'hite. See Blank.] 1. To 
wdiiten by depriving of colour; to render 
pale or colourless. 

Keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 
■When mine ani tianched -vvitli fear. Shak. 

2. In hart to whiten or prevent from turning 
green by excluding the light, a process ap- 
plied to the stalivs or leaves of plants, such 
as celery, lettuce, sea-kale, &c. It is done 
])y raising up earth about the stalks of the 
plants, tying the leaves together to keep 
the inner dies from the light, or covering 
with pots, boxes, or the like. —3. t Fiq. to 
%vhiten, as a l.dack act or crime; to palliate; 
to slur; to pass over. " Blanch over the 
blackest and most absurd things.’ Tillot- 
To s’nun or avoid, as from fear: in 
this sense probably a corruption of blench. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs and 
ans to qualify the words of treason, whereby every 
man. might express his malice and bla)ich his danger. 

Bacon. 

5. In cookery, to soak (as meat or vegetables) 
in hot water, or to scald them by a short rapid 
boil, with the view of giving them firmness 
or whiteness. To blanch almonds is to de- 
prive them of their skins by immorsion in 
hot wrnter, and a little friction, after their 
shells have lieen removed.— G. In the 
to whiten or make lustrous, as metals, by 
acids or other means; also, to cover with a 
thin coating' of tin. 

Blanch (blansh), %\i. 1. To become white; 
to bleach. Sirens, . . , such as chanted on 
the blanching bowe^ of men.’ Tennyson.— 
2. To evade; to shift ; to equivocate. [See 
preceding art. 4.] 

Books will speak plain when coimseliors blanch. 

Bacon. 

Blanch (blan.sh), n. Ore when not in masses, 
but intimately mi.xed with other minerals. 
Blancher (bIanslFyr),7i. l.One who blanches 
or whitens,— 2. One stationed for the pur- 
pose of turning game in some direction. 
[Probably for hlencher.] 

2elm.ane was like one that stood in a tree waiting 
a ^oorl occasion to shoot, and Gynecia a blancher 
which kepc ihe dearest deer from lier. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Hence, probably— 3. t One who restrains or 
hinders. 

Blanchcrs . . . to let and stop the light of the gos- 
pel. ' Latimh'. 

Blanch-farm, Bianch-ferni (blanslFfann, 
blansh'ferm), n. [Fr. hlanc, white, and L.L. 
p'nia, rent.] A kind of quit-rent; rent paid 
in silver, not in grain or cattle. Written 
also Blench-frrm. 

Blanch -holding (blauslFhoId-ing), n. In 
laic, a tenure by which the tenant is bound 
to pay only a nominal or trifling yearly duty 
to his superior, as an acknowledgment of 
his right, and only if demanded. This mode 
of tenure is not unfreqiient in Scotland. 
Written also Blench-hokUng. 
Blanchimeter (blan-shim'et-er), n. [Blanch, 
and Gr. measure.] An instrument 

for measuring the bleaching po-vver of oxy- 
muriate (chloride) of lime and potash. 
Blanching - li<iuor ( blansh ' ing-Iik-dr), n. 
The solution of chloride of lime used for 
) (leaching. 

Blanch, t Blanchtt (blangk, blangkt), a. 
[A form of blanched.} Confounded; out of 
countenance. ‘Tlie old woman wox half- 
Uanclc those wordes to heare.’ Spenser. 
Blanc-mange, Blanc-manger (bla-manzh, 
bla-mah-zha),7i. [Fr. blmie, white, andma^z- 
ger, food.] In cookery, a name of different 
preparations of the consistency of a jelly, 
variously composed of dissolved isinglass, 
arrow-root, maize-flour, &c., with milk and 
flavouring substances. Blanc-manger is 
mentioned by Chaucer, but no doubt the old 
dish of this name was very different from 
the new. 

Bland (bland), [L. l.Mild; 

soft; gentle; balmy. ‘ Exhilarating vapour 
bland.' Milton. ‘ Like the bountiful sea- 
son bland.' Tennyson.— % Affable; suave; 
soothing; kindly. ‘ Bland viord^.' Milton. 
‘Small his voice, but bland the smile.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Blandationt (blan-da'shon), n. [L. blan- 
ditia, flattery, from blandus, bland.] A 
piece of flattery; blandishment. Camden. 


Blandfordia (bland-ford'i-a), n. [In honour l 
of George, marquis of A genus ! 

of handsome perennial herbs, natives of New : 
South Wales, nat. order Liliacese. They are i 
all beautiful plants, and sever^ species ai'e i 
to be found in our greenhouses. ! 

BMndiloqnencet (blan-diFd-kwens), n. [L. ; 
blandiloquentia— blandus, mild, and loqiior, i 
to speak.] Fair, mold, flattering speech; 
courteous language; compliment. 

Blandinientt (blan'di-ment), n. Blandish- 
ment; allurement; enticement. ‘Allure no 
man with suasion and blandimenV Burnet. 

Blail,dise,t To blandish; to use flattery. 
Chaucer. 

Blandish (blanTlish), v.t. [O.E. blamlise, 
from O.Fr. blandir, to flatter, L. bland lor, 
to flatter, from blandus, bland.]— l.f To 
flatter; to caress; to soothe; to fawn on, — 

2. To render pleasing, alluring, or enticing. 
In former clays a country-life, 

For so time-honoured poets sing. 

Free from an.xiety and strife, 

Was blandish'd by perpetual spring. 

Coivper. 

Blandish (blan'dishh r.l To assume a caress- 
ing or blandishing manner. ‘ How she blan- 
dishing by Bunsmore rides.’ Drayton. 

Blandished (blan'disht), p. or a. Invested 
with flattery, cajolery, or blandishment. 

Mustering all her wiles, 

With hlandisJid parleys, feminine assaults, Mfillon. 

Blandisher (blan‘dish-er), n. One that blan- 
dishes; one that flatters with soft words. 

Blandishing ( blan^dish-ing), oi. Blandish- 
ment. 

Double-hearted friends, whose blandishings | 

Tickle our ears, but sting our bosoms. JBeamnont. \ 

Blandishment(l)lan'dish-ment),n. 1. Words j 
or actions expressive of affection or kind- I 
ness, and tending to win the heart ; artful 
caresses; flattering attention; cajolery; en- 
dearment. ‘Cowering low •with blandish- 
ment' Milton. ‘An accent very low in 
blandishment.’ Tennyson. — 2. Something 
bland or pleasing; something that gives 
pleasure. ‘The rose yields her sweete blan- 
dishment.’ Habington. ‘When all the 
blandishments of life are gone.’ G. Seioell. 

Blandness (blandTie.s), n. State of being 
bland; mildness; gentleness. 

Envy was disarmed by the blandnessoi Albemarle’s 
temper. Macanlay. 

Blank (blangk), a. [From Fr. hlanc (Sp. 
bianco, It. bianco), white, blank, a word i 
]}OiTowed from the G. blank, white, lustrous, | 
blank, from hliiiken, to blink, that is to ! 
glint, to glimmer; cog. D. Ban. and ^iw.Uank, ' 
white. See Blink.] 1. White or pale. ‘The 
blank moon.’ Milton. ^ Blank as death in 
marble,’ Tennyson, Hence— 2. As applied 
primarily to paper, void of written or printed 
characters; hence, of any uniform surface; 
as, aZ(l«?i/t"wail; so also vacant; unoccupied; 
%vantiiig something necessary to complete- 
ness; void; empty; as, a blank space; a blank 
ballot; cartridge. ‘BZan/r and waste 
it seemed.’ Tennyso7i.~Z. Pale from fear 
or terror; hence, confused; confounded; 
dispirited; dejected. 

Adam . . astonished stood, and towA Milton. 

4. Pure ; immingled ; entire ; complete. 

‘ Blank stupidity.’ Perciml.—^. XJnrhymed: 
applied to verse, particularly to the heroic 
verse of five feet without rhyme, such as 
that adopted in dramatic poetry and in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost,— Blank cartridge, 
&c. See separate entries as compound 
words. 

Blank (blangk), n. 1. A piece of paper with- 
out writing or printed matter on it ; a void 
space on paper or in any written or printed 
document; a document remaining incom- 
plete till something essential is filled in. 

The freemen signified their approbation by an in- 
scribed vote, and their dissent by a blank. Palfrey. 

I cannot wTite a paper full as I used to do, and yet 
I will not forgive a blank of half an inch from you. 

Swi/t, 

Specifically in the following quotation, a 
blank paper given to government officials 
to fill up as they pleased, so as to give an air 
of authority to oppressive exactions. 

And daily new exactions are devised. 

As blanhs, benevolences^nd. I know not what. 

Shak. 

2. Any void space; a void; a vacancy; as, 
a blank in one’s memory; the death of his 
wife left a great blank in his life. — 3. A 
ticket in a lottery on which no prize is indi- 
cated; a lot by which nothing is gained. 

In Fortune's lottery lies 
A heap of blanks like this, iat ouist small prize. 

■ ■■ . ; Dryden. ■ ■ 


BLAFSID^ 

4, In archery, the white mark in the centre 
of a butt or target to 'wliieh an arrow is 
directed; hence, the object to which any- 
thing is directed; aim. ‘As level as the 
cannon to his Shak. ‘Let me , still 

remain the true blank of thine eye.’ ShaJe, 
‘Quite beyond my aim, out of the blank niid 
level of my brain.’ Shak.~5. A base silver 
coin of the reign of Henry V. It was so called 
from its colour, and to distinguish it from 
the gold coins which were then coined. The 
blank was prohibited from being current in 
England during the reign of Henry TI. 
Spelled also Blanc, Blamk. ‘Have you any 
money? he answered. Not a blamk.' B. 
Jonson.—<o. A small copper coin formerly 
current in France.— -7. A piece of metal pre- 
pared to be formed into something useful, 
by a further operation, as a piece of metal 
properly shaped and ready to )>e made into 
a file or a scTew ; specifically, in coining, a 
plate, or piece of gold or silver, cut and 
shaped, but not stamped.— S. t A blank verse. 
‘Five lines . . . such pretty, begging blanks.' 
Beau, it FI. 

Blank (blangk), v.t 1. To make blank; to 
make white or pale; to confuse; to con- 
found; to dispirit. ‘That blanks the face 
of joy.’ Shak. ‘Bespoil him . . . and 
with confusion blank his worshippers.’ ilH7- 
ton. —2, To make void ; to annul, ‘ All form er 
purposes were blanked.' Spenser. 
Blank-bond (blangkbond), n. A bond for- 
merly known in practice, which was blank 
in the name of the creditor. 

Blank -cartridge (blangkTviir-trij), n. A 
cartridge filled with powder but having no 
ball. 

Blank-credit (blangkTo’ed-it), n. An autho- 
rized permission gfven to draw on an indi- 
vidual or firm to a certain amount. 
Blank-door, Blank-window (blangk'dor, 
blangk'win-dd), n. A sinking in a wall, either 
ill tile exterior or interior of a building, 
finished with dressings like a door or window. 
Blanket (blang'ket), n. [Generally derived 
from O.Fr. hlanchet, blanket, a blanket for 
a bed, dim. from hlanc, white = L.L. blan- 
chetits, blanquetus, a kind of white cloth; 
according to others from tliree brothers of 
the name of Blanket, who introduced this 
branch of the woollen manufacture into Bris- 
tol about the middle of the 14tli century. 
As the -word was in existence before this 
time, however, the surname of the brothers 
was probably derived from it. ] 1. A soft cloth 
made of wool loosely woven . and used for 
beds, for covering horses, &c.; sometimo.s 
as a coi'ering for the shoulders ; a rug. 
[The einplo^Tiient of blankets as curtains or 
drop-scenes in theatres, explains Shakspere’s 
‘Nor Heaven peep throngli the blanket of 
the dark.’ Macbeth i. 5.]— 2. In printing, 
woollen cloth or white baize to lay between 
the tympaiis or onmacliine cylinders. —3, lu 
cloth-printing, the cover of the printing 
table.— 4. A kind of pear, the French hlan- 
quet. — A icet blanket, one who or that which 
damps, depresses or disappoints any hope , 
expectation or enjoyunent. ‘ ‘ But/ .said the 
chairman, and that ‘hut’ was the usual ivet 
blanket’ Dickens, 

Blanket (blang'ket), v.t 1. To tuss in a 
blanket by way of punishment. 

WeTl have our men blanket ’em i’ the hall 

B. Fonson. 

2. To cover with a blanket. [Bare.] 

I’ll , . . my loins. Shak. 

Blanketing 0->l^>-riS’''ket-ing), n. 1. The pun- 
ishment of tossing in a blanket. 

That affair of the blanketmg happened to thee for 
the fault thou wast guilty of. Smolleit. 

% Cloth for blankets. 

Blank-indorsement (blangkTn-dorsTnent), 
n. The indorsement of a bill of exchange or 
promissory note by merely writing the name 
of the indorser, -without mentioning any 
person to whom the bill or note is to lie 
paid. 

Blankly (blangk'li), adv. In a I dank manner ; 
■with paleness or confusion. 

Blankness (blangk'ues), n. State of being 
blank. 

■ Blank-tire (blangk'tir), n, A tire of a wheel 
i -without a flange. 

! BlanOLuette(blah-ket),«. [Fr.] 1. Incookery, 

1 a white fricassee; also, a minced dish, as of 
1 cold veal. —2. A kind of crude soda, obtained 
; at Aigues-3Iortes by the incineration of Sal- 
! sola Tragus and S. Kali. 
i Blapsidae (blaps'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
I nocturnal, moderate -sized, black beetles, 
i whose wings are generally obsolete and tlieii* 


ch, c/iain; eh, Sc. loch\ 


j,job; fi, Fr, to?i; ng, siw^?; TH, fAen; th, tMn; %v, ^^(ig; wh, i^Aig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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elytra soldered together. They frequent 
gloomy damp places, and when seized dis- 
charge, for the purpose of self-defence, a 
liciuid of a peculiar and penetrating odour. 
Bla2:)s imrtimija, or chm’ch-yard beetle, is 
the most familiar British specimen. Blwps 
sulcata, dressed with butter, is eaten by 
Egyptian women to make them grow fat. 
Blare (hlar), v.i pret. blared; ppr. blaring. 
[Probably an imitative word; comp. B. 
blaren. L.G. blarren, blaren, G. blarren, blcir- 
ren, to bellow, to bleat, to blare.] To give 
forth a loud sound like a trumpet; to give 
out a brazen sound; to bellow. 

Warble, 0 bugle, and trumpet blare. Tennyson. 

Blare To sound loudly; to pro- 

claim noisily. 

And such a tongue 

To blare its own, interpretation. Tennyson. 

Blare (blar), n. 1. Sound like that of a trum- 
pet; noise; roar. ‘Blare of bugle, clamour 
of men.’ Tennyson. —■% The bleat of a 
sheep. [Scotch.] 

Blare (blar), n. Naut. a paste of hair and 
tar for caulking the seams of boats. 

Blarney (blar'ni), n. [From Castle Blarney, 
near Cork, in the wall of which is a stone 
that is said when kissed to endow the kisser 
with skill in the use of flattery and compli- 
ment. ] Excessively complimentary lan- 
guage; gross flattery; smooth, deceitful talk; 
gammon. [Irish,] ‘The blarney's so great 
a deceiver.’ S. Lover. 

Blarney (Iflar'ni), v.t. To talk over hy soft 
delusive speeches; to flatter; to humbug 
with talk. ‘ Blarneyed the landlord,' Irving. 
Blas4 [Er-] Lost to the power of 

enjoyment; used up; having the healthy 
energies exhausted. 

Blasliy(blashfl),«-. [Allied to sptos/i.] Watery 
and dirty; applied to weather; soaking; 
drenching; as, a Uashy day. [Scotch.] 
Blaspheme (blas-fem'), v.t. pret. & pp. &Zas- 
pheuied; ppr. blaspheming. [Eccles. L. bias- 
phemare, Gr. blaspMinein, to calumniate— 
iovUapsiphemein, from blapsis, injury, from 
hlapto, to injure, and phemi, to speak. 
Blame is a shortened form of this word.] 
1. To speak in terms of impious irreverence 
of; to revile, or speak reproachfully of: used 
of speaking against God or things sacred, 

1 Ki. xxi. 10. — 2. To speak evil of; to utter 
abuse or calumny against; to speak reproach- 
fully of. ‘You do blaspheme the good in 
mocking me.’ ShaJe. [Bare.] 

Blaspheme (blas-fem'), v.i. To utter blas- 
phemy; to use hlasifliemous language. 

He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
hath never forgiveness. Mark iii. 29, 

Blasphemer (blas-fem'6r), n. One who ]}las- 
phemes; one who speaks of God in impious 
and irreverent terms. 

Should each blasphemer quite escape the rod, 
Because the insult's not to man but God? Pope. 
BlasphemeressCblas-fem'er-es), n. A female 
blasphemer. ‘A diabolical blaspkemeresse 
of God.’ Hall 

Blasphemous (blas'fem-us), a. Containing 
or exhibiting blasphemy ; impiously irrev- 
erent or reproachful toward God. ‘BZas- 
pftcmoias publications.’ Bp. Porteas. 

Mythologies ill understood at first, then perverted 
into feeble sensualities, take the place of representa- 
tions of Christian subjects, which had beconje bias- 
phemoiis under the treatment of men like the Caracci. 

Ruskin. 

Formerly accented on the second syllable as 
below. 

Oh argument blasphemous, false, and proud! 

^ Milton. 

Blasphemously (blas'fcm-us-li), adv. Im- 
piously; with impious irreverence to God, 
‘Terrilfly ciirsethand blasphemously swear- 
eth he never committed any such act.’ 
Stoioe. 

Blasphemy (blas'fem-i), n. 1. An indignity 
offered to God by words or writing; reproach- 
ful, contemptuous, or in’everent words ut- 
tered impio\isly against J ehovah. 

Blasphemy is an injury olFered to God, by denying 
that which is due and belonging to him, or attributing 
to him that which is not agreeable to his nature. 

Limmod. 

Blasphemy cognizable by the law of Eng- 
land is described hy Blackstone to be ‘deny- 
ing the being or providence of God, contu- 
melious reproaches of our Saviour Christ, 
profane scoffing at the Holy Scripture, or 
exposing it to contempt and ridicule.’ The 
crime of blasphemy is punished by the laws 
of most civilized nations. In Koman Cath- 
olic countries, speaking disrespectfully of 
the Virgin Mary and of the saints is held to 
be blasphemy. — 2, Grossly irreverent or 
outrageous language. 


That in the captain ’shut a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat Wajc/Aijwy'. Shak. 

3.t A blasphemous person. [Bare.] 

blasphemy, 

That swear’st grace o’er board, not an oath on shore. 

Shak. 

Blast (blast), n. [A. Sax. hlmst, a puff of wind, 
from lloesan, to blow, cog. with Icel bkistr. 
Ban. blcest, a blast, a blowing; Icel. bldsa. 
Ban. blcese, G. Uasen, to blow; from same 
root as E. blow. (See Blow.) A. Sax, bUsc, 
blcese, a torch, a blaze, can hardly be sepa- 
rate from this root] 1. A blowing ; a gust 
or puff of wind ; or a sudden gust of wind. 
‘Bede that boweth downe at every blast.' 
Chaucer. ‘Blasts that blow the poplar 
white.’ Tennyson . — 2. The sound made Ijy 
blowing a wind-instrument, as a horn or 
trmnpet; strictly, the sound produced by 
one breath. 

One blast upon his bugle-horn 

Were worth a thousand men. Sir IF. Scott. 

3. Any sudden, pernicious, or destructive in- 
fluence upon animals or plants; the infec- 
tion of anything pestilential; a blight 
‘BZasfe and fogs upon thee.’ Bhalc. 

By the blast of God they perish. Job iv. 9. 

Of no distemper, of no blast he died. 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long. 

Dry den. 

4. A forcible stream of air from the mouth, 
from bellows, or the like ; a current of air 
directed on a furnace by bellows or by a 
blowing machine, for the purpose of quick- 
ening the comhustion and increasing the 
heat— 5. A violent explosion of gunpowder, 
dynamite, or the like, in splitting rocks, &c. ; 
the explosion of inflammable air in a mine. 

6. A flatulent disease in Blast-fur- 

nace, see separate entry. 

Blast (blast), v.t. l. To injure by or as by a 
sudden gust or desti’uctive wind; to cause to 
fade, shrivel, or wither; to check the growth 
of and prevent from coming to maturity and 
producing fruit ; to blight, as trees or plants. 

‘ Seven thin ears, and blasted with the east 
wind.’ Gen. xli. 6. ‘ Blasted hentln.’ Shak. 

‘The pine.’ Tennyson.— 2. To blight 

or cause to come to notliing, as by some 
pernicious influence ; to bring destruction 
or calamity upon; to ruin; as, to blast 
pride, hopes, reputation, happiness. ‘ With 
Hecate’s ban thrice Shak. ‘Blast- 

ing the long quiet of my breast. ’ Tennyson. 

He shows himself . . . malicious if he knows I de- 
serve credit and yet goes about to blast it. 

Stillinpfleet. 

3. To confound or stun hy a loud blast or 
din; to split; to burst. 

Trumpeters, with braaen din, blast you the city’s 
ears. Shak. 

4. To split by an explosion, as of gunpowder, 
dynamite, gun-cotton, &c. ‘ Blast the steep 
slate - quarry. ’ Tennyson.— To blaze 
abroad; to proclaim boastfully. 

They blasted that the Calisians would leave the 
town desolate. Hall. \ 

Blast (blast), v.i. 1. To wither; to be blighted. 

Blasting in the bud, 

Losing his verdure, even in the prime. Shak. 

2. To bm’st, as by an explosion; to blow up. 

This project 

Should have a back or second that might hold, 

If this should Mr jjf in proof. Shak. 

3. [Scotch.] (ft) To breathe hard ; to pant. 
(6) To smoke tobacco, (c) To boast; to speak 
ostentatiously; to brag. Sir W. Scott. 

Blasted (blast'ed), ft. Confounded; execrable; 
detestable: used as a milder form of impre- 
cation thML damned. ‘Some of her own 
blasted gypsies.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Blastema (blas-te'ma), n. [Gr. blastema, a 
shoot, growth, from blastano, to bud.] 1. In 
hot. the axis of growth of an embryo; that 
pmt of the embryo comprising the radicle 
and plumule, with the iutervening portion; 
also the thaUus of lichens.— 2. In anat. the 
granular protoplasmic basis of the ovum ; 
the proteinaceous plasma out of which an 
organ is formed. Owen. 

Blastemal (blas-te'mal), a. Relating to 
blastema; rudimentary; as, blastemal for- 
mations. 

Blast-engine (blgst'en-jin), n. l. A venti- 
lating machine u^d especially on ships to 
draw off foul air.— 2. A machine for produc- 
ing a blast by compressing air for urging 
the fire of a furnace. 

Blaster (blast'^r), n. 1. One who, or that 
which, blasts or destroys, Beau, cfc FI— 2. An 
iron chisel used for boring rocks. 
Blast-furnace (blast'fer-nas), n. The name 
given to the common smelting-furnace used 


for obtaining iron irftm its ores with, the aid 
of a powerful blast of air. 'J’ius nir-ldast, 
which is propelled by a powerful blowing- 
engine, and is inov invariably heated to a 
high temperature (oao' to UOO' }•',), is in- 
jected ]'>y tuyeres, situated as shown at a in 
the annexed vertical section, in tiie lowest 
part of the furnace, near to the hearth b, 
(See TiTYEE,E.) The conical part c next 
above the hearth is termoil the .boshes, and 
the interior is continued u]>wards, sotiie- 
times, as in the annexed out, in a tapertid 
body or cone n, soiuctimeB as a, ]»erpen<li- 
cular cylinder, whieli is suniiountod by nn 
opening for the introduction of rlie matevi- 
al.s from an exter.nal gallery F. Tlie extern >r 
consists of massive niasoniy of stone or fire- 
brick, the ])ody part being lined ^vifch two 



Section of Blast-furnace. 


shells of flre-hricks separated by a thin space 
to allows for expansion, which is generally 
filled with sand, ground fire-el ay, utr the like, 
to hinder the radiation of heat to the out- 
side. When the Ijody rises in the form of a 
perpendicular cylinder, it is called the bar- 
rel. The cone or barrel is sometimes clasped 
round on the outside by numerous strt')ng 
iron hoops, or is cased with iron plates fas- 
tened to the masonry hy iron bolts. The 
boshes c are lined with fire-brick or fire- 
stone, and the hearth B is built with large 
blocks of refractory stone. The charging of 
the furnace goes on all day and night, one 
charge consisting of a harrcuv-load of coal 
and a barrow-load of ore, char, and lime, 
the last mineral acting as a flux. These 
charges are constantly passing downwar<ls 
and undergoing a change as they come nearer 
the hotter parts of the furnace. 'Towards 
the lower part the earthy matter of the ore 
unites xvith the limestone and fljrms a slag, 
which finally escapes at an opening below 
the tuyeres, and the molten metal drops 
down and fills the lower part at B, to be 
drawn off at stated periods. This is done 
usually twice in the twenty-four hours by 
means of a round hole called a tap. 'The 
furnace is constantly kept filled to w-ithiii 
about 2 feet of the top. The ore put in at 
the top takes about thirty-six hours before 
it comes out as ii’on. Hematite yields on an 
average about 55 per cent, of metal, and 
blackband about 40 to 50. In the newer 
forms of furnaces the top is closed and the 
gases formerly burned at the top are con- 
veyed by pipes g to be utilized as fuel in 
heating the blast and in raising steam for 
the blowing-engine. The principle adopted 
is to close the top by a bell-and-cone ar- 
rangement E, which is opened and shut at 
yfleasure by hydraulic or other macMnery. 
The height of furnaces varies from 50 to 80, 
and even in some cases to upwards of 100 
feet, and the greatest widtli is about one- 
third of this. 

Blast-lieartb, (blast'harth), n. The Scotch 
ore-hearth for reducing lead-ores. 
Blast-Bole (blast'hol), n. In mining, the 
hole through which water enters the bottom 
or wind-bore of a piimj). 

Blastie (blas'ti), n. A blasted or shriv- 
elled dwarf; a wicked or trouldesome crea- 
ture. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Blasting (blast'ing), n. 1. A blast; destrii'.c- 
tion by a pernicious cause; blight. Am. iv.9. 
2. The operation of splitting rocks by gun- 
powder or other explosive. 

Blasting (blast'ing), a. Affecting with in- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwie; y, Sc. fey. 
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jury or destmctivc. " A hlastinp and 

a scandalous breath,’ Shah 
Blasting-powder (hlast'ing'-iiou-dtr), n. A 
coarse hind of snnpowder for mining tind 
quarrying p n rposes. 

Blastinentt (tjlasfc'rnent), n. Blast; sudden 
stroke of sruiie destructive cause. 

In tlic morn and liquid deiv of youth 
Contagious biastmcnts are niost imminent. Shak, 

Blast-nozzle, Blast-orifice ( blast 'noz-i, 
hlast'or-idis), n. The fixed or variable orifice 
in the delivery end of a blast-pipe. 
Blastoearpous (hlas-to-kar'jms), a. [Gr. 

a germ, and karpos, fruit,] In hot a 
term applied to that kind of fruit -which 
gerniinates inside the pericarp, as the nian- 
.■:"grove.' , ■ ■ 

Blastocerus (blas-tos'er-us), n. [Gr. hlnsto,% 
a bu<l, and keras, a horn.] A genus of South 
American deer. B. campostyiti is the Qermis 
bezoarticiis of Limueus, the buck of which 
species is described by ilr. Darwin as of a 
most overpowering odour. 

Blastoderm (blas'to-derm), n. [Gr. hlastos, 
germ, and derma, a skin.] In anat the 
germinal skin or meinl->raiie, which lies im- 
mediately Ijeneatli the memhrana vitelli of 
the ovum; the superficial layer of the em- 
bryo in its earliest condition. 
Blastodermic (blas-to-der'mik), a. Relating 
to the blastoderm. 

Blastoidea (blas-toid'e-a), n. 2 ) 1 . [Gr. hlastos, 
a bud, and eidos, resemblance.] An order 
of fossil Echinodermata, closely allied to 
the Crinoidea. The body %vas inclosed in a 
kind of box, formed by jointed calcareous 
plates, and was, in most cases, i^ermanently 
fixed to the sea-bottom by a stalk or column. 
The arras, which form so conspicuous a 
feature in the true Gnnoidea, were either 
absent or very rudimentary. 

Blast-pipe (blastlnp), n. The waste-pipe of 
a steam-engine; more especially, a pipe in a 
locomotive steam-engine to carry the waste 
'steam up the chimney, and to urge the fire 
by inducing a stronger draught of air by 
creating a current. 

Blastus (Idas'tus), n. [Gr. hlastos; a shoot.] 
In hot a term sometimes applied to the 

S ’ .ule of grasses. 

y (blast'i), a. 1 . Causing a blast or 
blight upon vegetation. ‘A hlasiy noon,’ 
Boyle.— ‘‘1. Stormy; gusty; us, a hlasty day. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Blatant (bla'tant), a. [From Prov. E. hlate, 
to bleat, w'ith Romance suffix.] Bellowing 
as a calf; banding; noisy. ^Blatant maga- 
zmes.’ Teamjson. 

Glory, that blaiant word, %vhich haunts some mili- 
tary minds like the bray of the trumpet. IV. Irvvig. 

—Blata n t beast, t the multitude. ‘ The He of 
Dogges, wdiere the blatant beast doth rule 
andraigne.’ Spenser. 

Blatchjt V. t To blotch. 

No man can like to be smutted and Matched in his 
. face, Harmar. 

Blate, Blait (blat), a. [A. Sax, hledth, 
gentle, sluggish, I), blood, G, blade, Ijasliful, 
Icel. hlaufhr, soft, cowardly,] Basliful; 
sheepish. [Scotch.] 

Blatet (blat), a. [A. Sax. bleat, miserable, 

O.S. blait, G. hloss, naked.] Dreary; bleak. 
Halliioeli. 

Blather (bla'THSr), v.i. [Sc. blether, Icel. 
blathra, to talk thick, to utter inarticulate 
sounds, G. dial. Uaddern, to talk nonsense; 
allied to blatter. "I To talk nonsense. [Low.] 
Blather (bla'TH^r), n. Nonsense, [Low.] 
Blatherskite (bla' 5 H 6 r>sldt), n. A bluster- 
ing, talkative, silly fellow. [Scotch and 
American.] 

Blatta (blat'ta), n. [L., a noxious insect, a 
cockroach.] The genus of insects to which 
the cockroach belongs, order Orthoptera. 
See BhATTiDiE and Cockroach, 

Blatter (blat^tCr), vA. [Comp. E. blather, G. 
dial, blattern, btaddem, to prate; also per- 
haps L. hlatero, to talk foolishly.] 1. To give 
forth or produce a quick succession of small 
sounds; to patter. ‘The rain blattered.* Jef- 
frey.—2. To make a senseless noise; to rail or 
rage. [Rare.] 

They procured, also, certain preachers to Matter 
against me. Latimer. 

Blatteration (blat-ter-a'shon), n. Senseless 
noise or Imltble. [Rare.] 

Blatterer (blat'ter-er), n. One who blatters; 
a noisy blustering boaster. 

Blattering (blat'ter-ing), n. Senseless blus- 
tering. 

Blatteroont (blat-ter-on'), n. [L. blatero, 
blateronis, a baldfier; from hlaterare, to 
babble. ] A senseless babl der. 


I tmsted T. Pj with a weighty secret, conjuring 
him that it should not take air and go abroad , ■ . . 
but it went out of him the very next day. . : . I hate 
such Matteroons. HoTeelt. 

BlattM^ (blat'i-de), n. pi [L blatta, a cock- 
roach. ] A family of insects, of the order Or- 
thoptera. They are extremely voracious crea- 
tures, some species apparently eating almost 
everything that comes in their way, Among 
tlie species is the Avell knowm and trouble- 
some cockroach (Blatta orientalis). 

Bland, Blad (blad, blad), n. [Comp. Ir. 
bladh, a part. ] [Scotch.] 1. A large piece of 
anything; a considerable portion; a fiat piece 
of anything.— 2. A slap; a blow or stroke. 
Blauw-boc (bloii'bok), n. [D. blaamo-bok, 
lit. blue-buck.] The blue-buck (JEgocaras 
leucopJmiis) of the open plains of South 
Africa, a deer-like species of antelope, 7 
feet long and feet high, of an ashy blue 
colour, from its black hide appearing through 
the lighter hair. The Cephalopiis perpusil-’ 
Ins is also called the little blauw-boc. 

Blaw (bla), v.i. [Scotch.] To blow; to 
breathe; to publish; to brag; to boast; to 
magnify in narrative.— To blaw in one’s lug, 
to cajole; to flatter a person. Hence, a 
Uaw4n-m!y-lu0 is a name for a flatterer; a 
wheedler. Sir TF. Scott. 

Blaw (Ida), v.t. To flatter; to coax. [Scotch,] 
Blawort, Blaewort (bla'w6rt, bla'w^rt), n. 
A plant, blue-bottle (Centaurea Cyanus, 
Linn.). Hogg. [Scotch.] 

Blay (bla), n. [See Bleak.] A small river 
fish, the bleak. 

Blaze (blaz), n. [A. Sax. hlcese, hlCise, a blaze, 
a torch, Sc. bleeze, a blaze, from root of blow; 
comp, M.H.G, bias, a taper, Icel, blys, Dan. 
bins, a torch.] 1. Flame; the stream of light 
and heat from any body wdien burning, ‘To 
heaven the blaze uprolled.’ Croly.—2. Bril- 
liant sunlight; effulgence; brilliance; as, the 
blaze of day. ‘ 0, dark, dark, dark, amid 
the blaze of noon!’ Milton. — 3, A burst- 
ing out; an active or violent display; wdde 
diffusion, ‘ In his blaze of wrath.’ Shah 
‘ The main blaze of it is past.’ Shah —Gone 
to blazes, gone to perdition. [Low,]— 
blazes, expressive of anything in the ex- 
treme. ‘ The other little ones used to cry 
like blazes.* Mayhem. [Low.] 

Blaze (blaz), v.i. pret. blazed; ppr. blazing. 
[In third meaning comiD, Icel. blasa, to be 
open to view, and blaze, a spot on a beast’s 
forehead.] 1. To flame; as, the fire blazes. 

‘ Two red fires in both their faces blazed. 
Shah— 2. To send forth or show a bright 
and expanded light. 

The third fair morn now Mazed upon the main. 

Pope, 

S. To he conspicuous.— To blaze aimy, to 
keep up a discharge of firearms. 

Blaze (blaz), v.t To burn or set in ablaze. 

‘ Take him in and blaze the oak,’ Hood. 
Blaze (blaz), v.t pret. & pp. blazed; ppr. 
Mazing. [Probably from A. Sax. blmsan, to 
blow ; Icel. hldsa, Dan. blme, G. blaseii, to 
blow, to sound as a trumpet See Blow.] 

1. To publish; to make known; to render 
conspicuous. ‘Till we can find a time to 
blaze your marriage.’ Shale. ‘On charit- 
able lists he blazed his name.’ B. Polloh 

Such music worthiest were to Maze 

The peerless height of her immortal praise. Milton. 

2. t In /icr. to blazon. 

You should have Mazed it thus ; he bears a tierce 
sable between two tierces or Peacham. 

Blaze (blaz), n. Publication; the act of 
spreading uddely by report. ‘For ivhat is 
glory but the blaze of fame ? ’ Milton. 

Blaze (blaz), n. [D. bles, Icel. Uesi, Dan. 
blis, a white spot or streak on the forehead.] 

1. A white spot on the forehead or face 
of a horse, or other quadruped. ‘ A square 
blaze in his (a sacred ox’s) forehead.’ Cow- 
ley.— 2. A white spot made on a tree by re- 
moving the bark with a hatchet. Such 
marks are often made on trees in dense 
forests to enable a traveller to find his way, 
or to retrace his steps. 

Blaze (blaz), v. t l. To set a white mark on, 
as a tree, by paring off part of its bark. ‘ I 
found my way by the blazed trees.’ Hoffman. 

2. To indicate or mark out by paring off the 
bark of a number of trees in succession; as, 
to blaze a path through'^ forest. Fig, :~ 

Champollion died in 1832, having done little more 
thoxi Maze out the road to be travelled by others. 

, xYott. . ■ 

Blazer (bliiz'6r), n. One who blazes; one 
who publishes and spreads reports, ‘Blazers 
of crime.’ Spenser. 

Blazing (talazfing), a. Emitting flame or 
light; naming. ‘ Starry lamps and blazing 


cressets.’ Milton. ‘ Blazing tovclies.' SirW, 
Scott. 

Blazingly (blazlng-li), adv. In a Ijlazing 
maimer. 

Blazing-star (blaz/iiig-star), n. 1 . A comet. 
2. A plant, the Alctrisfarinosa, the root of 
which is greatly esteemed by the Indians 
and x>eople of the Western States of Ame- 
rica as a tonic and stomachic. Called also 
in America Devil’s Bit. 

Blazon (Ifiil'zn), ??.. [O.E. blasown, bhwon, 
Fr. Sj). hlason. It, blasone; derived bj' Diez 
from A. Sax. blme, a torch, E. blaze, ami no 
doubt it is from this root, being either a 
derivative of blaze in the sense of flame, or 
in that of to spread abroad or make known.] 

1. The art of drawing, describing, ore.xplain- 
iiig coats of arms; blazonry. Peacham. — 

2. The drawing or representation on coats 
of arms; a lieraldic figure. ‘Their blazon 
o’er his tow'er displayed,’ Sir IF. Scott— 

3. Publication; show; celebration; pompous 
display, either by words or by other means. 

But this etem.T,l Mazo7i must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. Shetk. 

4. t Interpretation ; explanation, ‘I think 
your blazon to be true. ’ Shah 

Blazon (bhVzn), v.t [Fr. blasonner, to bla- 
zon; Wason, heraldry, See the noun.] 1. To 
explain, in proper terms, the figures on en- 
signs armorial. 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arm.s which 
I am not herald enough to blazon into English. 

Addison. . 

2. To deck; to embellish; to adorn. 

Then blazons in dread smiles her hideous form. 

Garin. , 

3. To display; to exhibit conspicuously; to- 
make known; to publish; to celebrate. ‘And 
blazon o’ev the door their names in brass.’ 
Byroji. ‘Blazoning our injustice every- 
wdiere.’ Shah —Sris. To embellish, circu- 
late. 

Blazon (bla'zn), v.i. To make a brilliant 
figure; to shine. [Rare.] 

Blazoner (Ijla'zn-er), n. 1. One that blazons; 
a herald.— 2. One prone to spread reports; 
specifically, a propagator of scandal. 
Blazonment (bla'zn-nient), 71. The act of 
blazoning; embl azonment. 

Blazonry (blil'zn-ri), 71. 1 . The art of describ- 
ing or explaining coats of arms in proper 
heraldic terms arid method. 

Bob has done more to set the public right on this 
important point of blazonry than the whole College 
of Heralds. Lamb, 

2. Emblazonry. ‘ The gorgeous building and 
wild blazonry of that shrine of St. Mark’s.’ 
Ruskin. 

Ble,t Bleet Q)ie), 71. [A. Sax. bleo, hleoh.] 
Colour; hue; complexion. 

"White of ble, waiting for me, 

Is the corse in the next chamber, 

£. B. Bro 7 int?tg. 

I have a lemman 

As bright of blee&z is the silvennoon. Gcoj'ge a Green. 

Blea (ble), 71. [Perhaps from the preceding 
word.] The part of a tree which lies imme- 
diately under the bark. 

Bleach (blech), v.t [A. Sax. hldeian, to be- 
come pale, from bide, hlcec, pale or white. See 
Bleak.] To make white or whiter by taking 
out colour ; to whiten ; to blanch ; specifi- 
cally, to w’hiten by exposure to the action 
of the air and sunlight or of chemical pre- 
parations. See Bleaching. 

Immortal liberty, whose look sublime 
Hath bleached the tyrant’s cheek in every varying 
clime. Smollett. 

Bleach (l)lech), v.i. To grow white in any 
maimei*. 

Along the snows a stiffened corse. 
Stretched out and bleaching in tlie norcliern blast. 

■ . Thomson. ■ 

Bleacher (blech'er), n. One who Ifleaches; 
one wliose occupation is to whiten cloth. 
Bleachery ( blech ■^6r-i), 71. A place for 
bleaching ; an establishment where bleach- 
ing textile fabrics or the like is caii-ied on. 
Bleachfield. (blech’feld), n. A field where 
cloth or yarn is bleached. 

Bleaching (blech'ing), 71. The act or art of 
freeing textile fibres and fabrics and various 
other sub.stances (such as materials for 
paper, ivory, wmx, oils) from their natural 
colour, and rendering them perfectly white, 
or nearly so. The ancient method of bleach- 
ing by exposing the fabrics, &e., to the 
action of the sun’s rays, and frequently 
wetting them, has been nearly super.seded, 
at least where the business is carried on on 
the large scale, more complicated processes 
in connection "with po%verfiil chemical pre- 
parations being now employed. Among 
the latter the chief are chlorine and sul- 
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3 one laid out 
Foxe. 


phurous acdd, the latter being employed 
more especially in the case of animal fibres 
(silk and wool), while cotton, fiax, and other 
vegetable fibres are operated upon with : 
chlorine, the bleaching in both cases being | 
preceded by certain cleansing processes. 
See Chlorine, Bleaching-powbbr. 
Bleaching - liquid ( blech ' ing - lik - wid ), n, 

A liquid for bleaching. Specifically same 
as Blan.chvng-Uquor. 

BleacMng-powder (I>lech'ing-pon-der), n. 
Chloride of lime made by exposing slaked 
lime to the action of chlorine. It is regarded 
as a double salt of the chloride of calcium and 
hypochlorite of calcium. Its true formula 
appears to be CaCl . CIO. It is much used also 
a,s a disinfectant. Called also Tennanfs 
Powder. See CHLORINE. 

Blea]j:(blek),a.. [A. Sax. bloec, bldc, lGQl. hleikr, 
lian. JD. bleeJc, O.B. bleeke, hleike, 

(x. hU’kh, pale, pallid, white; from or allied 
to A. Sax. hltcan, Icel. bUka^ bUkja,(x. Uiokenf 
to shine, to gleam, to twinkle, E. to Mmh 
Bleach is from this word. Perhaps iilti-. 
mately from the same root as 6Zac&.l l.fPale. 

‘ With a face dedly, bleyk, and pale.’ Lyd- 
gate. 

She looked as pale and as 
dead. 

2. Exposed to cold and winds; desolate; 
ungeidal. ‘ The bleak Atlantic shore. ’ Pope. 

* Wastes too bleak to rear the common 
growth of earth.’ Trordsi«;oJ’i5/i.-“3. Cheer- 
less; dreary. 

Her desolation presents us \vith nothing but blea^ 
and barren prospects. Addison. 

1. Cold; chill; piercing; desolating. 

Entreat the north 

To make his dieaJi’ winds kiss my parched lips. S/ia^. 

The night was i>Jeaa; the rain fell; the wind 
roared, Macaulay, 

.Bleak O^lek), 'it. [So called from the bleak 
or pale colour of its scales ; comp, bleihe, 
the German name, also blay, another Eng- 
lish name.] A small river fish, 5 or 6 inches 
long, Leaciscus alburnus> family Cypriiiidte, 
occurring in many European and English 
rivers. Its silvery scales are used in the 
manufacture of artificial pearls. Called also 
Blay. 

BleaMsh (blek'ish), a. IModerately bleak. 

‘ A northerly or blcakinh easterly wind.' 
Dr. Q. Cheyne. 

Bleakly (blekli), adv. In a bleak manner ; 
coldly. 

Near the sea-coast they se,ated bleakly were. May. 

Bleakness (blekhies), n. State of being 
bleak; coldness; desolation; exposure to 
the wind. ‘The bleakness of the air.’ 
Addison, 

Bleaky (blekfi), a. Bleak; open; unshel- 
tered; cold; chill. ‘The bleaky top of 
rugged hills.’ Dry den. [Ptare.] 

Blear (bier), a. [L.G. hlarr, bleer, in blarr- 
ofjed, bleeroged, blear-eyed; allied to G. dial. 
Ueer, an ailment of the eyes; Sw. blira^ 
Dan. Hire, plire, to twinkle, to wink; Dan. 
pliirdiet, blear-eyed.] 1. Sore, with a wa- 
tery rheum: applied only to the eyes. 

Half blind he peered at me through his blear eyes. 

Layard. 

2. Producing dimness of vision ; blinding. 

‘ Power to cheat the eye with blear illu- 
sion.’ Milton. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

Blear (bier), %. Something that obscures 
the sight. ‘ ISTor is the blear drawn easy 
o’er her e’e.’ A. Ross. [Scotch.] 

Blear (bier), v. t. To make sore so that the 
sight is indistinct ; to affect with soreness 
of eyes; to make rheumy and dim. ‘ Blered 
her eyes.’ Piers Plowman. ‘Tease the 
lungs and blear the sight.’ Coioper.—To 
blear the eyes is often used figuratively = to 
deceive, to hoodwink. 

Enticing dames my patience still did prove, 

And bleared mine eyes. Gascoigne. 

.Blearedness (bler'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being bleared or dimmed with rheum. 
Holland. 

Blear-eye, Blear-eyedness (bler'i, bler’- 
id-nes), n. In nied. a disease of the eyelids, 
consisting in chronic inflammation of the 
margins, with a gummy secretion of the 
sebaceous humom*. 

Blear-eyed (bler'id), a. 1. Having sore 
eyes; having the eyes dim with rheum; 
dim-sighted. 

Crook-backed he was. tooth-shaken, and blear- 
eyed. Sackville. 

2. Wanting in perception or understanding. 
Blearness (blePnes), w. The state of being 
blear. Udall. 

.Blsat (blet), v.i. [A. Sax. blSetan, D. hlaten, 
bleeterit L.G. hlaten, bleten, to bleat; pro- 


bably an imitative word.l To make the 
noise of a sheep; to ory as a sheep. 

Then suddenly was heard along the main, 

To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train. Pope. 

Bleat (blet), n. The cry of a sheep. ‘ The 
of a fleecy sheep.’ Chapman. 

Bleater (blet'6r), One who bleats; 
specifically, a sheep. 

In cold, stiff soils the bleaters oft complain 
Of gouty ails. Ipolm Dyer. 

Bleating (bletfing), n. The cry of a sheep. 

In the fields all round I hear the bleating of the lamb, 
Tennyson. 

Bleb (bleb), n. [Another form of Uob.l A 
little vesicle or blister; a bubble, as in 
water or glass; a blob. 

Arsenic abounds with air blebs. Ku Toan, 

Blebby (bleb'i), a. Full of blebs. ‘ Blebby 
glass. Dana. 

Blechmim (blek'nnm), n. [Gr. bleehnon, a 
name given by Dioscorides to a kind of fern.] 
A genus of polypodiaceous ferns, with simple 
pinnatifid or pinnate fronds, of which the 
fertile ones are more or less contracted. B. 
ormitale is a tall-growing and very hand- 
some species found throughout India and 
the East. B. boreale is the hai'd-fern (which 

Biel (bled), pret. & pp. of bleed. 

Blee,t 71. See Blb. 

Bleed, (bled), v.i, pret. pp. bled; ppr. 
bleeding. [A. Sax. hUdan, from bUd, blood; 
D. bloede7iy Icel. blcetha, Dan.&iode, G. bluten, 
to bleed.] 1. To lose blood, as by a wound; 
to nm with blood, by whatever means ; as, 
a wound or one’s nose bleeds. 

Many upon the seeing of others bleed, . . . them- 
selves are ready to faint, as if they bled. Bacon. 

2. To die a violent death, or by slaughter. 


The Iamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play? 


Pope. 


E. To issue forth or drop from an incision, 
as juice; to lose sap, gum, juice, or the like; 
as, a tree or a vine Meeds. 

For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow. Pope, 
4. To pay or lose money freely; to have 
money extorted ; as, they made him bleed 
freely for that whim. [Slang.] 

Bleed (bled), v.t. l. To take blood from by 
opening a vein.— 2. To lose, as blood; to emit 
or distil, as juice, sap, or gum. ‘ A decaying 
pine of stately size bleeding amber.’ Mille7\ 
3, To extort or extract money from a person; 
to sponge on; as, the sharpers bled him 
freely. [Slang.] 

Bleeding (bled'ing), A running or issuing 

of blood, as from the nose; a hemorrhage: 
the operation of letting blood, as in surgery: 
the drawing of sap from a tree or plant. 
Bleek-hoc (blak'bok), n. [D. bleek, pale, 
bok, buck.] The Scopopkorus Curehi, the 
pale-buck of South Africa, one of the Anti- 
lopidse, distinguished by a tuft of hair below 
the knee. 

Bleer y (bler'i),?^ A burning brand ; a faggot. 
[Scotch.] 

Scowder their harigals, de’ils, wi’ a bleery. Hogg. 
Bleeze(blez),?i. orr. SameasBZaze. [Scotch.] 
Bleiae,t n. A blain; a pustule. Chaucer. 
Bleit (blat), a. Same as Blate. 

Blellum (blel'Ium), ?i. [Ouomatopoetic.] An 
idle, senseless, talking, or noisy fellow. ‘ A, 
blethering, blustering, drunken hlellum.’ 
Burns, 

BlemishL (blemfish), v.t. [Fr. hlemir, to grow 
pale, in 0. Fr. to spot, to beat one blue, 
from Icel, bldman, the livid colour of a 
wound, from bid, blue,] 1. To injure or 
impair, especially something that is well 
formed, perfect, or excellent; to mar or make 
defective; to destroy the perfection of; to 
deface; to sully. ‘ Blemish triumph. ’ 

Shak. 

Sin is a soil which blemisheih the beauty of thy soul. 

Rich. Brath'waite. 

2. To tarnish, as reputation or character; 
to defame; as, to blemish one’s character, 
‘JSTot that my verse would blemish all the 
fair.’ Dryde7i. 

Blemish (blemish), ji. i, A defect, flaw, or 
imperfection; something that mars beauty, 
completeness, or perfection. 

As he hath caused a blemish in a man, so shall it 
be done to him again. Lev. xxiv. 20. 

-The eternaliy recurring allusions to Venus and 
Minerva, Mars, Cupid, and Apollo, which were meant 
to be the oraatueuts, and arc Oxei blemishes of Prior’s 
composition. Macaulay. 

2. lleproach; disgrace; that which impairs 
reputation; imputation. ‘That clear she 
died from blemigh criminal.’ Spenser. 

That you have been earnest should be no blemish 
or discredit at all unto you. Hooker, 
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Syn. .Spot, speck, flaw, stain, defect, fault, 
defacement, reproach, dishonour, imputa- 
tion, dk^graoe. 

Blemishiess(b!em'ish-les),cf. '^Yithout Idem- 
ish; spotless. ‘A life in all nu blemiskless.’ 
Peltham. ^ 

Blemishmentt (blem'ish-ment), n. Dis- 
grace. ‘For dread of blame and honour’s 
blemishment ’ Sptmise r. 

BleECh (blensh), v.i. [Probably a softened 
form of blink, to wink (a sense in which it 
was formerly used); hence, tr> turn aside 
from, to flinch: y/oic/i may perhaps be a dif- 
ferent fonn of this word, influenced by Fi*. 
Jltchir, to bend, to turn aside, and hlavch 
seems to have been partly ermfounded with 
it.] To shrink; to start back; to aive way; to 
flinch; to turn aside or fly ofl. ‘fl'hough 
sometimes you do blench from this to that.’ 
Shale. ‘Make thee somewiiat hleuch or fail.’ 
Tenmjso7i. 

ril tent him to the quick; if he but blench 
I know my course. S/hzk. 

Blencllt (])lensh), v.t. To flinch or draw 
back from; to shu-k; to deny from fear. 

Pie now blenched what before he atlirmed. 

■ Evelyn. 

Blencht (blensh), v.t. [Pro])ably a form of 
blank or blanch, in sense of to oljstruet, to 
render meffectiial.] To hinder or obstruct; 
to disconcert. 

The rebels besieged them, winning the even ground 
on the top, by carrying up great trusses of hay before 
them, to blench the defendants’ siglit .ind dead their 
shot. G. Carew. 

Blench (lileiish), n. A start back; hence, a 
deviation; aberration. 

These blenches gave my heart another youth. 

Skak. 

Blench (blensh), a. or adv. [O.E. blanch, 
Fr. blame, wdiite.] The term applied to a 
sort of tenm’e of lands upon the payment of 
a nominal or trifling yearly duty; as, the 
estate is held blench of the crown. See 
BLANCH-HOLTjING. 

Blenchert (blensh'er), n. [Comp, hlancker.l 
One wdio or that which frightens. Sir T. 
Elyot. 

Blench-firm (blensh Term). See Blanch- 
farm. 

Blench -holding ( blensh Miold-ing). See 

Blanch-holding. 

Blenching (blensh'ing), 71. A shrinking 
back; a giving way. Cower. 

Blend (biend), v.t. pret. blended', pp, blended 
j or ble7it; ppr. blending, [A. Sax. blanda^i, to 
mix, Ua7id, a mixture; cog. Icel. and Sw. 
blanda,Dtm. blande, to mix. Probtibly allied 
in origin to blind, having the eyesight mixed 
or clouded. See Blind.] 1 . To mix or 
mingle together; hence, to confound, so 
that the separate things mixed cannot be 
distinguished. 

Blended and intertwisted in this life are the sources 
of joy and tears. .De Qnincey. 

2.t To pollute by mixture; to spoil or cor- 
rupt. ‘ And all those storms %vhich now his 
beauty blend. ’ Spe72ser. 

Blend (blend), v.i. To be mixed; to be 
united. 

There is a tone of solemn and sacred feeling that 
blends with our conviviality. Irving. 


Blend (blend), 71. A mixing or mixture, as 
of liquids, colour.?, c^c. ; specifically, a mix- 
tui’e of spirits from different distilleries; as, 
whisky of the finest blend. 

Blend, t Blende, t v.t. blent is 3d pers. sing, 
pres., and also pp. [A. Sax. blendian, to 
blind; G. See Blind.] To blind; 

to deceive. ‘Beason blent through pas- 
sion.’ Spc7iser. 

This multiplying blent (blindeth) so many oon. 

Chaucer. 

Blende (blend), 71. [G. blende, blende, from 
hlende7i, to blind, to dazzle.] An ore of 
zinc, called also Mock-lead, False Galena, 
and Black-jack. Its colour is mostly yellow, 
brown, and black. There are several varie- 
ties, but in general this ore contains more 
than half its weight of zinc, about one- 
fourth sulphur, and usually a Ssrnall portion 
of iron. It is a native sulphide of zinc. TMs 
word is also employed in such compound 
terms as manganese- blende, zinc-blende, 
ruby-blende. 

Blender (blend ^er), n. One wflio or that 
which blends, mingles, or confounds. See 
next art. 

Blending (blend'ing), n. The act of blend- 
ing or iningliug; specifically, (tO the act or 
art of mingling spirits from different dis- 
tilleries. (b) In ‘painting, a process ]>y w'hich 
the pigments are made to melt or blend 
together by using a soft brush of fitch or 
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Ibadger’s hair, called a Ueiider or softener, 
-which is passed over the little ridges with a 
soft feathery touch; also, the method of lay- 
ing on different tints so that they may min- 
gle together when wet and fuse into each 
other insensibly. 

Bleadous (blend'us), a. In mineml. pertain- 
ing to or consisting of blende. 

BleSld-water (blend'wa-ter), n. A distemper 
incident to cattle. Called also More-hough. 
Blenlxeini (blen'em), n. One of a breed of 
dogs of the spaniel kind, preserved in per- 
fection at Blenheim Palace in Oxfordshire 
(the seat of the Dukes of Marlborough) since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Blenniidss (bien-nl'i-de), n. pi. [L. blennius, 
the blenny, and Or. eidos, likeness,] A fa- 
mily of acanthopterygious fishes, with long, 
compressed body, naked skin, which is mu- 
cous or covered with small cycloid scales, 
and very long dorsal fin. They live in small 
troops near tlie coast, and, owing to the 
smallness of their gill-openings, can exist 
for some time without water, especially if 
kept in moist grass. Many of this family 
(as Zoarces) retain their eggs till they are 
hatched within the oviduct, so that the 
young are produced alive, fully formed, and 
capable of finding their own subsistence. 
The family includes the blenny, sea-wolf, 
and butter-fish. See Blennius. 

Bleimins (blen'm-us), ■?!. [L., a blenny.] A 
genus of small acanthopterygious fishes, fa- 
mily Blenniidse (which see). Several species 
frequent our coasts, as the B. Montagui, or 
Montagu's blenny; B. ocellaris, the ocellated 
Menny or butterfly -fish; B. galenta, the 
crested blenny; B. pholis, the shanny. They 
vary in length from 5 to 12 inches. 
Blemiogenous (blen-noj'en-us), a. [Gr. 
Henna, mucus, and gennao, to produce.] 
In med. producing or generating mucns. 
Blennorrliosa (blen-no-re'a), n. [Gr. Ue^ma, 
mucus, and rhed, to flow.] A flow of mucus. 
The term is applicable to an increased dis- 
charge from any of the mucous surfaces, but 
is usually restricted to that from the ure- 
thra and vagina; gonorrhoea. 

Blenny (Ifien'ni), n. An acanthopterygious 
fish of tlie genus Blennius (which see). 
Blens, Blinds (blenz, blindz), n. A name of 
the bib or wdiiting-pout. 

Blent (blent), pp. of blend. 1. Mingled; 
Mended. ‘Bider and horse, friend, foe, in 
one red burial blent* Byron. 

’Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and wliite 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 

Shak. 

2.tConfounded; blemished; disgraced. Spen- 

Bles-bok, Bless-bok (bles'bok), n. [D. bias, 
a blaze or spot on the forehead, and bok, a 
buck.] JDamalis albifrons, an antelope of 
Cape Colony, with a white face. 

Bless (hies), v.t pret. &, pp. blessed or blest; 
ppr. blessing. [A. Sax. bletsian, hlesskm, to 
bless; according to Skeat the causative 
form of bUthsian, blisskm, to rejoice, from 
Uith, blithe ; yet the meaning may have 
been infiiiericecl by another bletsian, from 
hlot, worship, Icel. blot, worship with sacri- 
fice.] 1. To pronounce a wish of happiness 
to; to invoke a blessing on. 

And Isaac called Jacob and blessed him. 

Gen. xxviti. r. 

2. To bestow happiness, prosperity, or good 
things of any kind upon; to make happy, 
prosperous, or fortunate; to prosper; as, we 
are blest with peace and plenty. 

The Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thou 
doest. Deut. xv. 4. 

3. To set apart or consecrate to holy pur- 
poses; to make and pronounce holy. 

And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it. 

Gen, ii, 3. 

Then he took the five loaves and the two fishes, 
and looking up to heaven he blessed them. 

Luke ix, 16. 

4. To praise; to glorify for benefits received; 
to extol for excellencies. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within 
nie bless his holy name. Ps. ciii. i. 

o. To esteem or account happy: with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

The nations shall bless themselves in him. Jer, iv. a. 

€). t To defend; to preserve. 

And were not hevenly grace that did him blesse. 
He had beene pouldred all as thin as fiowre. 

S:^enser, 

7. t To wave ; to brandish ; a sense %vhich it 
is supposed to have received from the old 
rite of blessing a field by directing the liands 
to all parts of it. 

His sparkling blade about his head he ble.Tt. 

Spenser. 


—Bless me! bless my soul! expressions of ; 
surprise. | 

/ whata word on j 

A title-page is this! Milton. I 

— Qod bless the mark! See under Mark. 
Bless-bok. See Bles-bok. 

Blessed (bles'ed ; as pret. and pp. blessed is 
now commonly pronounced blest, and is also I 
so written), a. 1. Enjoying happiness ; fa- | 
voured Avith blessings; highly favoured; ! 
happy; fortunate. ‘ England's shore. ’ I 
Shak. I 

The days are coining in the which they shall say, I 
Blessed are the barren. Luke xxiii. 29. 

Specifically— 2. Enjoying spiritual Ifiessings ' 
and the favour of God ; enjoying heavenly 
felicity. ‘ Reverenced like a blessed saint.’ 
Shak.—S. Fraught with or imparting bless- 
ings ; bestowing happiness, health, or pro- 
sperity. ‘The iZesscd sun.’ Tennyson. 

The quality of mercy ... is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. I 
Shak. 

4. Associated with blessing; sacred; hal- 
lowed; holy. ‘God's blessed will,’ Shak. 
‘Cast out from God and blessed vision.’ 
Milton. 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his feet. Milton, 

5. [Generally pronounced and often written 

Euphemistic for cursed, hanged, or 
the like. [Slang.] 

I'm blessed if I don’t expect the cur back to-mor- 
row morning. Marryat. 

Blessedly (bles'ed-li),* ado. In a blessed 
manner; happily; in a fortunate manner; 
joyfully. 

One day we shall blessedly meet again never to 
depart. Sir P Sidney, 

Blessedness (bles'ed-nes), n. The state of 
being blessed; happiness; felicity; heavenly 
joys; the favour of God. ‘The blessedness 
of being little.’ Shak. ‘Future blessedness.’ 
Tillotson. 

It is such an one, as, being begun in grace, passes 
into glory, blessedness, and immortality. South. 

— Single blessedness, the unmarried state; 
celibacy. ‘ Grows, lives, and dies in single 
blessedness.’ Shak.— Happiness, Felicity, 
Blessedness. See under Happiness.— Syn. 
Beatitude, felicity, bliss, happiness, joy. 
Blessed-tMstle (bles'ed-tliis-l), n. A plant 
of the genus Cnicus {C. bemdietus), some- 
times used in medicine. See Thistle. 
Blesser (bles'6r), n. One that blesses or 
causes to prosper; one who bestows a bless- 
ing. ‘ God, the giver of the gift, or blesser 
of the action.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Blessfully (bles'fiil-li), adv. Blissfully. 
[.Rare.] 

Of these many are blessfully incognizant of the 
opinion, its import, its history, and even its name. 

Sir IV. Haniilt 07 i. 

Blessfulness (bles'ful-nes), n. Blissfulness. 
Brant [Bare.] 

Blessing (bles'ing), n. 1. A prayer or solemn 
wish imploring happiness upon another; a 
benediction; specifically, a solemn prophetic 
benediction, in which liappiness is desired, 
invoked, or foretold. ^Blessings which no 
words can find.’ Tennyso^i. 

This is the wherewith Moses . . . blessed 

the children of Israel. Deut. xxxiii. i. 

% The act of pronouncing a benediction or 
blessing; specifically, in the Latin and Gh'eek 
Churches, the act of a bishop or other priest 
pronouncing a blessing on the laity or infe- 
rior clergy. In the Roni. Ch. the sign of the 



Position of Hand in Blessing (i) in the Latin Church, 
(a) in the Greek Church, 

cross is made, duringthe act of blessing, with 
the thumb and the two first fingers of the 
right hand extended and the two remaining 
fingers tunied down. In the Greek Ch. the 
thumb and the third finger of the same 
hand are conjoined, the other fingers being 
stretched out. Some eastern writers see in 
this position a representation of the eastern 
sacred monogram of our Lord’s name.— 
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3. That which promotes temporal prosperity 
and Avelfare or secures immortal felicity; 
any good thing failing to one’s lot; a mercy. 
‘Nature’s full blessmgs would be well dis- 
pensed. ' Milton. 

Blest (blest), 27ret. pp. and a. A contracted 
form of Blessed. ‘The blest gods.’ ‘The 
father of so blest a son.’ Shak. 

Man never is, but always to be, blest. Pope. 

A thousand times I blest him as he knelt beside my 
bed. Tennyson,: 

Blet (blet), n. [Fr. blet, Uettc, over ripe.] A 
spot formed on ripe fruit during the process 
of decomposition, 

Blet (blet), v.i. pret, & pp. bUtfed; ppr. but- 
ting. To become marked by spots, as fruits 
by decay. Bindley. 

Blether (bleTH'er), v.i. and v.t. [See Bla- 
ther.] To talk nonsensically; to talk un- 
intelligible gibberish, Burns. [Scotch.] 
Blether (bleTH'er), n. [Scotch.] 1. Nonsense; 
foolish talk: often used in the plural 
‘Stringin’ blethers up in rhyme.’ Burns.— 

2. A bladder. 

Bletherskate (blefu'er-skat), n. Same as 

Blatherskite. 

Bletia (ble'ti-a), n. [In honour of Don Louis 
Blet, a Spanish physician and botanist.] 

A genus of terrestrial orchids, chiefly from 
tropical America, with grass-like leaves, and 
long racemes of purple or whitish flowers. 
Bletonism (ble'ton-izm), n. The pretended 
faculty of perceiving and indicating subter- 
raneous springs and currents by sensation : 
so called from Bleton, a Frencliman who 
was said to possess this faculty. 

Bletonist (ble'tou-ist), n. One who assumes 
that he possesses the faculty of perceiving 
subteiTaneous springs by sensation. 

Bletting (blet'ing), n. [Fr. blet, blette, over- 
ripe, half-rotten.] A term adopted by Dr. 
Lindley to denote the peculiar spotted ap- 
pearance exhibited by ripe fruits when, 
after being kept for some time, the tissue 
undergoes a change indicated by the forma- 
tion of a brown colour, yet without putre- 
faction, as in the fruit of the medlar, 
Bieve,t'r.f. [A. Sax. 4/ha, See Bile VB.] 
To stay, Chaucer. 

Blew (bib), pret. of hloio. 

Blewits (blu'its), n. [Corruption of blue 
hats, according to Badham.] The popular 
name of Agarieus personatus, a purplish 
mushroom common in meadows in autumn, 
and recommended by some as an edible 
species. 

Bleyme (blem), n. [A corruption of bleyne, 
blain.1 An inflammation in the foot of a 
horse, between the sole and the bone. 
Blight (blit), n. [Perhaps from prefix be, 
and light, the original meaning ‘being per- 
haps to scorch or blast as by lightning.] 

1. Something that nips, blasts, or destroys 
plants; a diseased state of plants caused by 
the condition of the soil, atmospheric influ- 
ences, insects, parasitic plants, &c.; smut, 
mildew, or the like; specifically, a name 
given to certain downy species of tlie aphis 
or plant-louse destructive to fruit-trees. 

The garden fears no blight, and needs no fence. 

Cowper. 

2. Fig. something that frustrates, blasts, de- 
stroys, brings to nought, <l'c. 

A blight seemed to have fallen over our fortunes. 

Disraeli. 

Z. A slight palsy, induced by sudden cold 
or damp, in one side of the face. 

! Blight (blit), v.t To affect with blight ; to 
cause to wither or decay ; to blast; to pre- 
vent growth and fertility; to frustrate. 

Political justice 1 The atmosphere will blight it, it 
cannot live here. /Lamb./ 

Blight (blit), V. i. To injure or blast as blight 
does. 

The lady Blast has such nialigpuity in her whisper 
that it like an easterly wind. Spectator. 

Blighted (blit'ed), p. and a. Smitten with 
blight; blasted. 

Blighting (blitlng), p. and a. Producing the 
effects of blight. ‘Exercising over other 
nations a blighting and withering dominion. ’ 
Macaulay. 

Slightingly (blitlng-li), adv. By blighting. 
Blimhing (blira'bing), n. Aveiyhoa Bilimbi, 
a plant of the nat. order O.xalidaceju (which 
see). 

Blint (blin), v.t and i. [A, Sax. pre- 

fix be, and linnan, to stop. ] To stop or cause 
to cease; to cease from; to cease. Spemer. 
Blin t (Win), End; ce.ssatioii. B.Jonson. 
Blind (blind), a. [A. Sax. D. Icel. Sw. Dan. 
G. blind. Grimm connects it Avith a lost 
verb hlmidan, to be turbid or cloudy, and 
allies it to blend, to mix.] 1. Destitute of 
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tke sense of sight, whether ■i)y natural de- 
fect or by clei')rivath)n; not having sight."— 

2. Xot having the faculty of discernment; 
destitute of intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
light; unable to understand or judge. 

He foiiglit his doubts tmd gathered strength, 

He would not make Ins judgmeut Olind. Tennyson. 

3. Xot easily discerni})le; out of puVdic view; 
unseen; private; dark; obscure. ‘A hlM 
corner.’ Hooker. ‘ The cave of eter- 
nal night.’ Shat ‘ On the blind rocks are 
lost.’ Driidc.lL ‘The hliml mazes of this 
tangled wood. ’ Milton..— 1. Indiscriminate; 
heefile.ss ; inconsiderate. 

This plan is recommended neither to blhid appro- 
bation nor to bii)id reprobation. 

0 . Without openings for admitting light or 
seeing through; as, a blind window. 'Mind 
■walls.’ Te)iu‘ijson. — G. Closed at one end; 
having no outlet; as, the hliml gut or cmciini. 
'Blind lU’ocesses . . . from both the sides 
and ends of tlie air-bladder.’ Owen. 

Offenders were suppo.sed to be incarcerated behind 
an iron-piated door, closing up a secoml prison, con- 
sisting of a strong cell or two and a blind alley some 
yard and a half wide, Dickens. 

7. Xot serving some apparent purpose; 
wanting something ordinarily essential to 
completeness; as, a blind shell, one that 
from a bad fuse or other reason has fallen 
without exiDloding; a blind axle, one tha-fc 
runs but does not communicate motion.— 
Blind lilants, abortive plants; plants, as 
of the cabbage and other members of the 
genus Erassica, which have failed to pro- 
duce central buds, -- iShbid nmnimrlp^ 
anonymous manuscripts. ‘Certain blinde 
manuscripts > without nameor authoi’.’ Fen- 
ton.— Blind level, in ‘mining, a level or drain- 
age gallery which has a vertical shaft at 
each end, and acts as an inverted siphon. 
Blind (blind), v.t. l. To make blind; to de- 
prive of sight; to render incapable of clear 
vision. ‘His eyes being blinded with a greater 
light. ’ Shale. ‘ Salt water blinds them not. ’ 
Skat— 2. To dim the perception or discern- 
ment of; to make morally or intellectually 
blind. ‘Whom passion hath not blinded.’ 
Ta^inyson. 

And thou shalt take no gift : for the gift blindeth 
the wise, and perverteth the words of the righteous. 

Ex, xxiii, S. 

3. To darken; to obsciu’e to the eye or to 
the mind; to conceal. ‘ Such darkness blinds 
the sky.’ Dry den. ‘To blind the truth 
and me.’ Tennyson. 

The state of the controversy between us he endea- 
voured, with all his art, to blind and confound. 

Siillimrjleet. 

4. To eclipse; to render invisible through 
excess of light, 

Thirsil, her beauty all the rest did blind, 

That she alone seem’d worthy of niy love, 

P. Fletcher. 

Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine, 

Ere yet they blind'thc^ stars, Tennyson. 

5. In road-making, to fill with gravel, as in- 
terstices between stones; to cover with 
gravel or earth, as to blind road-metal. 

Blind (blind), w, l. Something to hinder 
sight, to intercept a view, or keep out light. 

If I have an ancient window overlooking my neigh- 
bour’s ground, he may not erect any blind to ob- 
struct the liglit. Elackstone. 

Specifically, (a) a screen of some sort to pre- 
vent too strong a light from shining in at a 
window, or to keep people from seeing in; 
a sun-screen or shade for a window, made 
of cloth, laths, wire-gauze, &c. (&) One of 
a pair of flaps attached to a horse’s bridle 
on either side of his head to prevent him 
from seeing sideways or backwards; a 
blinder or blinker, — 2. Something to mis- 
lead the eye or tlie understanding; a pre- 
tence; something ostensible to conceal a 
covert design. ‘ Making the one a blind for 
the execution of the other.’ Dr. E. More, — 
a.t A hiding-place. 

So when the watchful shepherd, from the blind. 
Wounds with a random shaft the careless hind. 

Dryden. 

4. a kind of bomb-proof shelter for 
men or material; a blindage (which see). 
Blindage (blmd'aj), n. MUit a blind; a kind, 
of screen made of timber and earth used to 
protect men in fortresses; also a mantelet. 
Blind-beetle (blinchhe-tl), n. A name given ! 
to two insects: (a) the cockchafer, so called ' 
from flying against persons as if it were 
blind; (&) a siiiall cliestnut-colonred beetle 
found in rice, and probably foreign, clesti- 
tiite of eyes. 

Blind-bonx (blind' born), a. Born blind; 
congenitally blind. 

A person is apt to attribute to the btind-hor7i such 
habits of thought as his own. Whately. 


Blind-coal (bliud’kdl), n. A local name for 
a kind of anthracite, which burns without ; 
flame or smoke. 

Blinde, Blind (blind), n. Same as Blende. | 
Blinder (blind'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which blinds.— 2. A blind or blinker on a ! 
horse’s bridle. i 

Blind-fire (blind'fir), n. Fuel arranged on ; 
the grate or fire-place in such a manner as 
to be easily ignited on the application of a 
lighted match. i 

Blind-fish. (Iflmd'ftsh), w. The AmUyopsis < 
spelceus, a fish of the family Heteropygidie, ; 
inhabiting the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, j 
destitute of eyes, 'which are represented by | 
minute clots. 

Blindfold (blincVfold), a. Having the eyes 
covered ; having the mental eye darkened. 

' Blindfold tary.’ Shat 

Fate’s blindfold reign the atheist loudly owns. 

Di-yden. 

Blindfold (blind 'fold), v.t. To cover the 
eyes; to hinder from seeing. 

When they had blindfolded him, they struck him 
on the face. Luke xxii. 64. 

Blindfolded (blind'fold-ed), p. and a. Hav- 
ing the eyes covered; hindered from seeing; 
hence, rash ; inconsiderate ; 'nuthout fore- 
sight; as, he is rushing on Ms fate in a blind- 
folded manner. 

Blind-Harry (blind'ha-ri), n. A name for 
blindman’s-buff. 

Blinding (blind 'ing), p. and a. IMaking 
blind; clepriving of sight or of understand- 
ing: as, a blinding storm of rain. ‘Glazed 
with blinding tears. ’ Slmk. 

Blindingly (blind'ing-li), adv. In a blinding 
manner; so as to blind. 

Blindless (blind'les), a. Without a blind or 
shade. 

The new sun 

Beat through the blmdless casement of t’ne room. 

Tennyson, 

Blindly Gdbid'li), adv. In a blind manner; 
without sight or understanding; without 
discemment ; without requiring reasons; 
without examination; regardlessly ; reck- 
lessly; as, to be blindly led by another. 

How ready zeal for interest and party is to charge 
atheism on those who will not, without examining, 
submit, and blindly swallow their nonsense. Locke, 


Blindman (blind'man), n. 1, A man -who is 
blind. Shat— 2. An official in the post-office 
whose duty it is to decipher indistmet ad- 
dresses of letters. 

Elindman’s-buff (blind'manz-buf), n. A 
play in which one person is blindfolded and 
tries to catch some one of the company and 
tell who it is. Called also Blind-man~h’itJj\ 

At blind7nan's-biifrto grope his way, 

In equal fear of night and day. Hndibras. 

My light’s out, 

And I grope up and down like hlind-nzan-hnjf. 

Beau. &• PI, 

BHndness (blind'nes), n. State of being 
blind: (a) want of bodily sight. (6) Want of 
intellectual discernment; mental darkness; 
ignorance. 

Whensoever we would proceed beyond these simple 
ideas, we fall presently into darkness and difficulties, 
and can discover nothing farther but our own blind- 
ness and ignorance. Locke. 

—Colour blindness, incapability of distin- 
guishing colours, a defect situated in the 
cerebral part of the visual organ. Called 
also Daltonism, from Dalton, the celebrated 
chemist, who suffered from this defect. 

Blind-nettle (blind'net-l), n. A plant, a spe- 
Galeopsis. Called also Hemp-nettle. 
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Blind-roller" (blmd'r61-6r), n. A wller on 
which a window-blind hangs. 

Blinds, SeeBLENS. 

Blind-shell (bllnd'shel), n. In gun. a bomb- 
shell Avhich, from accident or a bad fuze, 
has fallen Artthout exploding; or one filled 
Avlth fuze composition and enlarged fuze- 
hole, used at night to indicate the range. 
Blindside (blind'sid), n. The side which is 
most easily assailed; the side on which a 
party is least able or disposed to see danger; 
Aveakness; foible. [Better Aviitten as two 
words.] 

He is too great a lover of himself; tliis h one of his 
blittdsides. S^otft. 

Blind “Story O^Hnd'sto-ri), n. A term in 
medimval architecture for tlie triforium, 
from its liaving no Avindows, in opposition ^ 
to the clerestory or clearstory, whose aper- i 
tures admit light. See TurFOiiiUM. I 

Blind-tooling (blind'tbl-iug), n. In book- ! 
binding, the ornamental impressions of ! 
heated tools upon leather without the in- \ 
terposition of gold-leaf, ink, &c. i 

Blind-Yessel (bllnd'ves-sel), n. In ehem. a I 
vessel Avith an opening on one side only. 1 


Blind-worm (bUnd'werm), n. [So cailet« 
because, its eyes being very minute, it has 
popularly Ijcen supposed to be blind.] A 
small reptile, called also slow-worm, the 
A ngaisfragilis, family Seiiicidie, c(jmiectiug 
the sei’j)ents and lizards. It is about li 
inches long, covere<{ with seales, with a 
forked tongue, but baiTuless. 

Blink (bliugk), 1 ;. i [ Same Avord us IX. hU nken, 
Dan. hlhike, Hw. hli/iLafj. bluiken, to ishine, 
glance, twinkle, nasalized forms corresjiond- 
iiig to A, Sax. hliean, to slilne, to gleam, 

D. blikkcii, Dan. hUkke, G. hlickcn, togJanee, 
to glimpse.] 1. To Aviiik; to twinkle' 

A snake's small eye blinks dull anti sli'. Coltr!d::^e. 

2. To see with the eyes half shut or with 
frequent winking, as a pei'sou Atifch Aveak 
ej’es; to get a glimpse; t<"> peej). 

Show me thy diink to fWink through with niino vyne. 

, ■ Skak. ■ 

3. To intermit light; to glimmer, as a lamp. 

‘A blinking lamp.’ Cotton. —A, 'I’o gleam 
transiently )»ut cheerfully; to smile; to look 
kindly. [Scotch and provincial Ihigli.sh.]— 

5, To become a little stale or sour: a term 
u.sed with respect to milk or ])eer. [Provin- 
cial English and Scotch,] 

Blink (l-flingk), v.t. 1. To shut one’s eyes to; 
to avoid or purposely evade; na, to blink a 
question. [Only used in figurative sense.] 

2. t To blindfold; to lioudAviiik. Daudor. 
Blink (bliiigk), n. [Dan. hltk, blink, iJ. hUk, 

G. Mick, gl’tuice, glimpse, gleam; IceL blik, 
gleam, sheen. See the verb.] 1. A glance 
of the eye; a glimpse. 

Lo, this is the first blinke that ever I had of him. 

Bp. Hail. 

2. A gleam; a glimmer; specifically the 
gleam or glimmer reflected from ice in the 
Arctic regions; also, a spark of fire. ‘ Xot 
a blink o'! light Avas there.’ Wordsirorth. 
Hence the term iceblink (wliich see),— 

3. A very short time ; a twinkling; as, bide 

ahlinlc. [Scotch.]— 4. pZ. In boughSr 

broken down from trees and tl tro wn in a Avay 
AAdiere deer are likely to pass, Avith the view 
of hindering their running, and of recover- ; 
ing them the better. 

Blifikardt (blingk'ord), ?i. {Blink, and in- 
tens. affix -ard, as in drunkart?, dotard.] 

1. A person who blinks or has bad eye.s. 

Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns. 

^ iMamelL ^ ' 

2. That Avhich tAvinkles or glances, as a dim 
star which appears and disappears. 

In some parts we see many glorious and eminent 
I stars, in others few of any remarkable greatness, 
j and, in some, none but blinkards and obscure ones, 

I Hakenoill. 

i Blink-beer (Iflingk'ber), n. Beer kept un- 
; broached till it is sliarp, 

I Blinker (blingk'er), n. 1. One avIio blinks,-- 
1 2. One of ttvo leather flaps placed one on 
I either side of a horse's head, to preA^ent him 
, from seeing sideAvays or baclcAvard.s; a ])lind 
or blinder; hence, fig. obstruction to sight 
; or discernment. ‘ Houses splashed to their 
I very blinkers.’ Dickens. 

I Nor bigots who but one ivay see, 

' Through blmkers of authority, Careio. 

Blink-eyed (blingk'id), a. With blinking or 
Avinldng eyes. ‘The foolish blink-eyed boy,” 
Gascoigne. 

Blinky (blingk'i), a. Prone to blink. 

AA'a were just within range, and one’s eyes became 
quite blinky watching for the flash fx-oin the boy, 

U\ H, Russell. 

Blirt (blert;), n. [A form of hhiH.] Haul. 
a gust of Avind and rain. 

Bliss (blis), n. [A. Sax. blis, bliss, joy, alacrity, 
exultation, from blithe. See Blithe.] 
The highe.st degree of happiness; perfect 
felicity; blessedness; often specifically hea- 
venly felicity. 

All my redeemed may dwell in joy and bliss, 

Mllhm. 

Blissful (blis 'fill), a. Full of, abounding 
ill, enjoying, or conferring bliss; full of 
felicity. ' Blis.‘^f id joy.’ Spenser. 'Blk,ifid 
solitude.’ Miltmi. ‘The blissful shore of 
rural ease.’ Thomson. ‘ llor blissful oyos>.’ 
Tennyson. 'Blissful bride of a blissful 
heir.’ Tennyson. 

Ever as those blissful creatures do I fare. 

IVordsmorth. ■: 

Blissfully (blis'ful-li), adv. In a blissful 
manner. XJdall. 

Blissfulness (blis'fiU-nes), n. Exalted hap- 
piness; felicity; fulness of joy. 


God is all-sufficient and incapable of admitting any 
accession to his perfect blissfulness. Barro'Tv. 

Blissless (blis' les), a. Destitute of bliss; 
vvretclied; hapless. ‘My6Zmfesslot.’ Sir F. 
Sidney. 
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Blissom, a. [A. form equivalent 

to bUtJwifOhh?.] Lascivious; wanton; inlieat, 
as an animal. [Old or provincial.] 

Blissom (blis'som), v.i. To be lustful or 
lascivious. [Old or provincial.] 

Bllst t (blist). Formerly sometimes used for 
Uest, blessed. In the following extract it is 
from bless in the sense of brandish. See 
Bless, v. t. 

Ann v.’ith his club him all about so vlist, 

That he wruch way to turne him scarcely wist. 

S^etisey, 

Blister (blisTor), n. [Perhaps from A. Sax. 
blcestau, to blast or puff; comp. D. blaar, 
C. blase, a blister, a Idadder, from root of 
blmv.] 1. A thin vesicle on the skin, con- 
taining watery matter or serum, whether 
occasioned !)y a ])U}'n or other injury, or by 
a vesicatory ; a pustule. It is formed by 
raising the epidermis. 

Painful i'u'stees swelled iny tender hands. Gascoigne. 

2. An. elevation made by the separation of a,n 
external film or skin, as on plants; or by the 
swelling of the substance at the surface, as 
on steel. —3. Something applied to the skin 
to raise a blister, as a plaster of Spanish flies, 
mustard, &c., by way of counter-irritant. 

Blister (blis't^r), v.t, l. To raise a blister 
on, as by a ].mrn, medical application, or 
vesicatory. ‘ 'V^liose sole name blistei's our 
tongue.’ Shak. ‘My hands were Wisiered’ 
FranJcU}i.—2. To raise blisters on iron bars 
in a furnace in the process of converting 
iron into steel. 

Blister (blis'tfir), -y.-i. To rise in blisters 
or become blistered. ‘ Let my tongue blis- 
ter.' Shak. 

Blister-beetle (blis't^r-be-tl), n. The blis- 
ter-fly, cantharis or Spanish fly. (See Can- 
THARis.) Species of Mylabris, an allied 
genus, are also used as blister-beetles, and 
are so called. 

Blister-fly (blis't6r-fii), n. The Spanish fly 
used in blistering. See Cani’HARIS. 

Blistering (blis't6r-ing), a. Causing or tend- 
ing to cause hllsters. —-Blisteringr-jlt/. See 
Blister-fly. 

Blister -plaster (blis'tSr-plas-t^r), n. A 
plaster of Spanish flies, designed to raise a 
blister. 

Blister-steel (blis't^ir-stel), n. Iron bars 
which, when converted into steel, have their 
surface covered with blisters, probably from 
the expansion of minute bubbles of air. 
Steel is used in the blister state for welding 
to iron for certain pieces of mechanism, but 
is not eznployed for making edge-tools. It 
requires for this purpose to be converted 
into cast or sheer steel. Called also Blis- 
tered steel. 

Blistery (blis'ter-i), a. Full of blisters. 
Hooker. 

Elite (blit), 71, Same as BUtum. 

Blitbe (bliTH), a. [A. Sax. blithe, blithe, 
joyful; O.Sax, bltthi, clear, joyful; Goth. 
hleiths, merciful; Icel. bllthr, Dan. hlid, 
gentle, bland, fawning; D. bV4de, blithe.] 

1. Gay; merry; joyous; sprightly; mirthful. 
‘Fill blithe was every wight.’ Chaucer. 
‘Ko lark more blithe than he.’ Bicker staff. 

O heart of man canst thou not be 

as the air is, and as free S Longfellow. 

2. Characterized by blitheness or joy; glad- 
some : said of manner, appearance, season, 
&c. ‘ Bl itha would her brother’s acceptance 
be.’ Tennyson. 

0 ! how changed since yon blithe night ! 

Si)- tv. Scott 

Blithefnlt (bliTH'ful), a-. Blithesome. Miti- 
shezv. 

Blithely (bliTH'li), ado. In a blithe, gay, or 
joyful manner. Chamer; TF. Broume. 

Blithe-meat (liliTH'met), n. The food dis- 
tributed among those present at the birth 
of a child or among the rest of the family. 
[Scotch.] 

Blitheness (bliTH'nes), 71. The quality of 
being blithe; gaiety; sprightliness. ‘The 
delightfulness and hlithetiess of their com- 
positions.’ Sir K. Dighy. 

Blithesome (biiTii'sum), a. Full of blithe- 
ness or gaiety; gay; merry; cheerful ‘The 
hlitheso'ine year.’ J. Philips. ‘The blithe- 
smne sounds of wassail gay.’ Sir W. Scott. 

BUthesomeness (bliTiFsum-nes), 7i. The 
quality of iieing blithesome; gaiety. 

Blitum (birtuih), 71. [L. blit urn, Gr. Uitoii.l 
A genus of plants, iiat. order Chenoimdiacefe. 
The flowers are crowded in clusters, and are 
very small and incomspicuous ; but after 
floweiang the calyx begins to enlarge, and 
at length liecomes fleshy and filled with a 
red juice. The calyces of the flmvers press 
against each other so as to give the mass 


somewhat the appearance of a strawberry, 
and to give origin to the name for these 1 
plants of strawberry-blite. The leaves are 
sometimes used as a substitute for spinach. 
Biivo, os, Belyoe, 

Blizzard, (bliz'erd), ?i. [Of modem and some 
say American origin, based on such words 
as blaze, blast, blow, bluster. I A storm 
charaterized by high wind, severe frost, and 
fine blimling snow, often causing numerous 
deaths in parts of K, America; a similar 
storm anywhere else. 

Bloah, Bloke (blok), w. (Comp. Gypsy and 
Hind, loke, a man.] A man. [Slang.] 

Bloat (bl5t), o.t. [Allied to Icel blautr, 
soaked and soft; Sw. blot, soaked, soft, 
biota, to soak, to saturate; comp, also 0. E. 
bloughty, swollen, puffed.] 1, To make tur- 
gid or swollen, as with water or other fluid, 
&c.; to cause to swell; to inflate; to puff 
up; hence, to make vain. 'Bloat him up 
with praise.’ Bryden, 

And then began to l>loat hini.self, and ooze 

All over with the fat affectionate smile 

That makes the widow lean. 

Tennyson. 

2. To cure by salting, half - di'jing, and 
smoking, as herrings (formerly steeping was 
part of the process). 

Bloat (blot), v.i. To become swollen; to be 
puffed out or bloated. Arbuth7iot. 

Bloat (blot), a. Swelled; turgid; bloated. 
‘The bZofri king.’ Shak. 

Bloated (blot'ed), p. and a. [See above.] 

1. Swelled out ; puffed up ; inflated ; over- 

grown, so as to be unwieldy, especially from 
over indulgence in eating and drinking; 
hence, unduly large and expensive. ‘A 
bloated Goldsmith. * Bloated avma- 

ments.’ DfsraeM.— 2. Connected with self- 
indulgence. * Bloated ^lumhov.’ MvMe. 

Bloatedness (blot'ed-nes), w. The state of 
being bloated ; turgidity; an inflated state 
of the tissues of the body. Arhtithnot. 
Bloater (blot'6r), [See Bloat, F.i,] A 
half-dried and smoked herring; as, a Yar- 
mouth 

Bloat-herring (blotfiie-ring), n. A bloater 
(which seel ‘ So many bloat-herrings new 
taken out. ^ B.Jonson. 

Blob (blob), 71. [A word which occurs also in 
the forms bleb, blab, and is allied to blobbet', 
blubber, &c.] 1. A small globe of liquid; a 
dewdrop; a blister; a bubble; a small lump; 
something blunt and round.— 2. Tlie bag of 
a honey-bee. [Provincial 3—3. The under 
lip. Halliwell. [Bare.] 

Blobber (biob'ber), n. A bubble. See 
Blubber. 

Blobber-lip (blobTier-Hp), 7i. A thick, flabby, 
or hanging lip; a blubber-lip. ‘His hlobbe7'- 
lips and beetle-brows commend.’ Brzjden. 
Blobber-lipped (blob’b6r-lipt), a. Having 
thick lips; blubber-lipped. ‘Ablobber-lqiped 
shell’ JV. Gi'eio. 

Blob-lipped (bloh'lipt), a. Blobber-lipped, 
Blob-talet (blob'tal), -n. A tell-tale; a blab- 
ber. 

These l^lol>-fales could find no other news to keep 
their tongues in motion. £p. Hackct. 

Block (blok), 71. [D. and Dan. bloJc, G. Sw. 
block, a block, a log, a lump ; -whence Fr. 
bloc, a block, a mass, which is probably the 
origin of the word in English.] 1. Any solid 
mass of matter, usually wuth one or more 
plane or approximately plane faces ; some- 
times specifically a log of wood. 

Now all our neighbours' chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas are burning. tVilJier. 

2, The mass of wood on which criminals 
lay their necks when they are beheaded. 
‘The noble heads which have been brought 
to the block.’ Eoe7'ett.—S. Any obstruction 
or cause of obstruction; a stop; hinderance; 
obstacle. ‘Who like a block hath denied 
my access to thee.’ Shak. Hence— 4. The 
state of being blocked or stopped up; a 
stoppage, as of carnages; as, a block on 
a railway; a block in Fleet Street. — 5. A 
mechanical contrivance consisting of one 
or more grooved pulleys mounted in a 
casing or shell which is furnished with a 
hook, eye, or strap by which it may be at- 
tached to an object, the function of the ap- 
paratus being to transmit power or change 
the direction of motion by means of a rope 
or chain passing round the movable pulleys. 
Blocks are single, double, treble, or fourfold, 
according as the number of sheaves or pul- 
leys is one, two, three, or four. A 7'imning 
block is attached to the object to be raised 
or moved ; a sta7idi7ig block is fixed to some 

I permanent support. Blocks also receive 


different denominations from their shape, 
piiipose, and mode of application. They 
are sometimes made of hon as well as of 



a. Double block. A Treble block, f, Clue-line block, 
d, Long-tackle block, e, Snatch-block. 

wood. Blocks to which the name of dead- 
eyes has been given, ai'e not pulleys, being 
unprovided with sheaves. Many of the 
blocks used in ships are named after the 
ropes or chains which are rove through 
them; as, how-lUie blocks, chie-lme and clue- 
garnet blocks.— Jewel-block, a block used for 
hoisting the studding sails. — Sister-block, 
one for raising the topping-lifts and reef- 
tackle.— 6. One whose faculties are very ob- 
tuse; a blockhead; a stupid fellow, ‘Wliat 
tongueiess Moc-fes %vere they ! ’ Shak.— 7. In 
falcomy, the perch whei*eon a bird of prey 
is kept.— 8. A comiected mass of buildings; 
as, a block of houses.— 9. A portion of a city 
inclosed by streets, whether occupied by 
buildings or composed of vacant lots. 

The new city was laid out in rectangular block.<!, 
each block containing thirty building lots. Such an 
average block, comprising sSs houses and covering 9 
acres of ground, exists in 0 .xford Street. It forms a 
compact square mass. Quart Rev. 

10. A mould or piece on which something is 
shaped, or placed to make it keep in shape, 
as the wooden mould on which a hat is 
formed; hence, sometimes the shape of a hat 
or the hat itself. 

He wears his faith but as the fajshion of his hat; it 
ever changes with the next block. Shak. 

A beautiful golden wig (the Duchess never liked 
me to play with her hair] was on a block close by. 

Lord Lyiton. 

The word is applied in various other tech- 
nological senses, as to a i>iece of hard wood 
on the face of which an engraving is cut ; a 
piece of wood fitted into the angle formed 
by the meeting edges of two pieces of wood, 
A;c. 

Block (blok), v.t. [Partly from the noun, 
partly from Fr. Iloquer, to shut up, from 
bloc, a block. See the noun.] 1. To hinder 
egress or passage from or to; to stop up; to 
obstruct by placing obstacles in the way: 
often folio-wed by up; as, to block up a town 
or a road, ‘With moles would bhcJc the 
port.’ Rowe.— 2. To strengthen or support 
by blocks; to make firm, as two boards at 
their interior angle of intersection, by pieces 
of -wood glued together.— 3. To form into 
blocks.— 4. In cricket, to stop a ball with the 
bat without striking it to a distance. ‘ He 
blocked the doubtful balls, missed the bad 
ones, took the good ones.’ Dickens. — 5. To 
mould, shape, or stretch on a block ; as, to- 
block a hat,— 6. In bookbinding, to ornament 
by means of brass stamps ; as, to block the 
boards of a book.— To block out, to begin to 
reduce to the required shape; to shape out; 
as, to block out a plan. 

Blockade (blok-ad'), 71. [From the verb to 
block, I’r. Uoquer; comp, such words as har- 
ricade, stockade, palisade, &c.] The shutting 
up of a place by surrounding it ivith hostile 
trooijs or ships, or by posting them at all 
the avenues, to prevent escape and hinder 
supplies of provisions and ammiuiition from 
entering, with a view to compel a surrender, 
by hunger and want, without regular at- 
tacks. 

To constitute a blockade the investing power must 
be able to apply its force to every point of practicable 
access, so as to render it dangerous to attempt to 
enter; and there is no blockade of that port where its 
force cannot be brought to bear. AV«A 

—To raise a blockade, to remove or break 
up a blockade either by withdrawing the 
troops or ships that keep the place blocked 
up, or by driving tlieni away from tbeir re- 
spective stations. 
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Blockade (blok-ad'), v.t I>ret. pp. Uoch- ! 
adecl; ppr. Uoclcadin^. To subject to a 
blockade; to prevent ingress to or egress 
from by warlike means ; hence, to shut up 
or in by obstacles of any kind ; to obstruct. 
‘Till storm and driving ice blockade him 
there.’ Wordsim'th. 

Hu^>'e bales of British doth blockade the door. 

Pope. 

BlOCkader (l^lok-ad'er), n. One who block- 
ades; a vessel employed in blockading. 
Blockade-ruJmer (blok-ad'run-er), n. 1. A 
vessel engaged in or adapted for running or 
breaking through a blockade. Such vessels 
are generally low, swift, and dark-coloured. 
Blockade-runuers were much employed dur- 
ing the war between the Northern and 
Southern States of America.— 2. A person 
engaged in the business of blockade-running. 
BlocKhead (Idok'hed), n. A stupid fellow; a 
dolt; a person, deficient in understanding. 
The bookful blockhead, ignov.-iiitly read. 

With loads of learned luinber in his head. Pope. 

BiOcMieaded. (blok'hed-ed), a. Stupid; dull. 

' A. Uockheaded hoy.’ L’ Bat range. [Bare.] 
Blockheadism (blok'hed-izm), n. “Che qua- 
lity of a blockhead. 

Reduced to that state of blockheadism which is so 
conspicuous in his master. Smart. 

Blockheadly (blok'hed-li), a. Like a block- 
head. ‘ Some blockheadly hero.’ Dry den, 
[Rare.] 

Block-house (blok'hous), n. Milit an edi- 
fice or fortress of one or more stories, so 
named because constructed chiefly of hewn 




, . a, Blockingf-course. 

termina- Cornice, c. Front of wall. 



Block-house,— From a model at Woolwich. 
aa. Loopholes or slits for musketry. 

timber. Block-houses are supplied with 
loopholes for musketry imd sometimes 
with embrasures for cannon, and when of 
more than one story the upper ones are 
made to overhang those below, and are fur- 
nished with machicolations or loopholes in 
the overhung floor, so that a perpendicular 
fire can be directed against the enemy in 
close attack. When a block-house stands 
alone it constitutes an independent fort, 
and is of great advantage in mouutainous 
countries; when it is formed in the interior 
of a field-work it becomes a retrenchment 
or redoiil)t. Stock- 
ades are sometimes 
called block-houses. 

Blocking (blok'iiig), 

21 . 1. Blocks used to 
support anything 
temporarily. — 2. A 
small rough piece of 
woo«l ftttei.! in and 
glued to the interior 
angle of two boards, 
in order to strength- 
en the joint. 

Blocking - course 
(blok'ing-kdrs), n. In 
arch, the course of 
stones or bricks 
erected on the upper 
part of a cornice to 
make 
tion. 

Blockish (blokish), a. Like a block; stupid; 
dull; deficient in understanding. ^Blockish 
Ajax.’ Shak. 

Elockishly (blok'ish-li), adv. In a blockish 
or stupid manner. ‘ So blockislily ignorant.' 
Haclduyt. 

Elockishness G^lok'ish-nes), n. Stupidity; 
dulness, ‘ Incurable ’ Wfdtlock. 

Blocklike (blok'lik), a. Like a block; stupid. 

Am I sand-blind ? twice so near the blessing 
I would arrive at, and blocklike never knew it. 

Pcatt. &• FI. 

Block-machine, Block-machinery (biok'- 
ma-shen, blok'ma-shen-er-i), n. A machine, 
or a systematic assemblage of machines, for 
making the shells and sheaves of the wood 
blocks used for ship-tackle. 


Block-printing (blok’print-ing), n. The act, 
process, or art of printing from engraved 
blocks of wood. 

Block-ship (blok'ship), «. An old large 
man-of-war, rarely fit for operations in the 
open sea, used as a defence in great ports 
and naval arsenals. 

Block-system (blok'sis-tem), n. In rail, a 
system of working the traffic according to 
which the line is divided into sections of 
3 or 4 miles, each section generally stretch- 
ing from one station to the next, with a sig- 
nal and telegraphic connection at the end 
of each section. The essential principle of 
the system is that no train is allowed to 
enter upon any one section till the section 
is signalled wholly clear, so that between 
two successive trains there is not merely an 
interval of time, but also an interval of 
space. 

Block-tin (blok'tin), n. Tin cast into ingots 
or blocks. 

Blomary (blom'a-ri), 21. [See Bloom, a mass 
of iron.] The first forge through which 
iron passes after it is molted from the ore. 
Spelled also Bloomary, Bloomery. 
Bloncket,t Blonkett (blong'ket), a. [O.Fr. 
blanehet, blanquet, whitish, from Fr. blaric, 
white. See Blank.] Whitish; gray. ‘Our 
hloncket liveries.’ Spenser. 

Blond, Blonde (blond), a. [Fr, blond, blonde, 
D. and G. blond, fair, flaxen. The French 
word was perhaps derived from A. Sax. 
hlonden, apidied to grayish or grizzled hair, 
lit. mixed hair, from blandan, to blend, 
being afterwards borrowed into the other 
languages.] Of a fair colour or complexion. 

‘ Godfrey’s Wo'ud countenance.’ George Eliot 
Blonde (blond), n. l. A person of very fair 
complexion, with light hair and light-blue 
eyes. 

She was a fine and somewhat full-blown blonde. 

Byron. 

2. Blond-lace. 

Blond-lace (blond 'las), ?i. Lace made of 
silk, originally of unbleached silk, from the 
yellowish colour of which the name was 
given, now of white, black, or coloured silk, 
manufactured at Chantilly and other places 
in France. The name has also been given 
to a kind of thread-lace. 

Blond-metal (blond'met-al), 21 . A peculiar 
variety of clay ironstone of the coal-mea- 
sures occurring near Wednesbnry in Staf- 
fordshire, which, after being smelted, is 
made into a variety of tools. 
Blont,t(blont),a. Blunt; stupid; unpolished. 
Spenser. 

Blood (bind), n. [O.E. blod, blade, bind, Ac., 
A. Sax. Had, a word common to all the 
Tentonic languages; Goth. bl6th, Icel. bldth, 
Dan. Sw. blod, L.G. blood, D. bloed, G. hint; 
root probably seen in to blow, bloom, G. 
hliihen, to blow or glow, hlume, a flower, 
from the brightness of its colour. ] 1. The 
fluid which circulates through the arteries 
and veins of the human body and that of 
other animals, which is essential to the pre- 
servation of life and nutrition of the tissues. 
This fluid is more or less red in vertebrates, 
except in the lowest fishes, colourless in in- 
sects, and in others of the lower animals red, 
bluish, greenish, or milky. The venous ])lood 
of mammals is a dark red, but in passing 
through the lungs it becomes oxidized and 
acquires a bright scarlet colour, so that the 
blood in the arteries is of a brighter hue than 
that in the veins. The specific gravity of 
human blood varies from 1 *045 to 1 -075, and its 
normal temperature is QO" Fahr. 1000 parts 
contain 7S3-37 of water, 2-83 fibrin, 67-25 
albumen, 126-31 blood corpuscles, 5-16 fatty 
matters, 15-08 various animal matters and 
salts.— JSZoo(f corpuscles or globules, red and 
white bodies floating in the serum of blood. 
The red ones give colour to the blood, and 
are flat discs, oval in birds and reptiles, and 
round in man and most mammals. In man 
they average -a^^th inch in diameter, and in 
the Proteus, which has them larger than any 
other vertebrate, :^^th inch in length and 
If Jyth in breadth. The white or colourless cor- 
puscles are the same as the lymph or chyle 
corpuscles, and are spherical or lenticular, 
nucleated, and granulated, and rather larger 
than the red globules. The colour of the red 
corpuscles is due to globulin and hematin. 
From being popularly regarded as the fluid 
in which more especially the life resides, as 
the seat of feelings, passions, hereditary 
qualities, &c., the word has come to be used 
typically, or with certain associated ideas 
in a number of different ways. Thus— 
(a) One who inherits the blood" of another; 


cliild; offspring; progeny: sometimes Jiesh 
and blood is use<i in this sense; as, we should 
prefer our ownjlesh and Mood to strangers. 

Th« world will say he is not Talbot’s blood 
That basely fled wlien noble Talbot stood. Shak, 

(b) Relationship by descent from a common 
ancestor; consanguinity; lineage; kindred; 
family. ‘Nearer in Mood to the Spanish 
throne than his grandfather the emperor.’ 
Macatday. 

It is a niaxiiri that none shall claini as heir who is 
not of the blood {t.c. kindred) Cif the p'.tn:ha''er. 

U Vhzrbui, La 7 o Lex. 

Hence— irAo?e Mood, relatiuusliip throuerh 
both father and mother; half-blood, rela- 
tionship through one parent only, (c) Birth; 
extraction; absolutely, high birth; goinl ex- 
traction: often qualiiied by such adjectives 
as good, base, Ac. ‘A prince of Mood, a 
son of Priam.' Shak. 'In this sense the 
word i.s of ten used of the itedigree of horse.?; 
hence, a bit of Mood, an animal of good pedi- 
gree, a well bred animal. 

She’s a fine inaro, and a thing of shape and bleed. 

Colman.'\'-. ■■■■'■ 

Good blood was indeed Iield ip liigh respect, bat 
between gond bloccl and the privilu^jtjs of peerage 
there was no necessary connection. Pedigrees .as 
long, and scutcheons as old, w'cre tr) be found <iutof 
the blouse of Lords as in it. Macaulay, 

—The blood, the royal family or rojnil lineage; 
thus it is common to speak of princes of the 
blood, (d) Blood that is shed; bloodshed; 
slaughter; murder. 

I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house 
of Jehu. Hos. i. 4. 

So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 

Till blood for blood atones. J-fcad. 

Hence, a 7nan of blood, a murderous or blood- 
thirsty man; a murderer. ‘The secrct’st 
Qiian of blood.’ Shak. (e) Fleshly nature; 
the carnal part of man as opposed to the 
spiritual nature or divine life. ‘ All frailties 
that besiege all kinds of blood.’ Shak. 

For beau^’ is a witcit 

Against %vhose charms faith mcketh into blood, 

Shak. 

(/) Temper of mind; natural disposition; 
high spirit; mettle; pas.sion; anger: iu 
this sen.se often accompanied with cold or 
icarni, or other qualifying word. Tims, to 
commit an act in cold htoud is to do it de- 
liberately and without sudden passion. Hot 
or war)n blood denotes a temper inflamed or 
irritated; to waiin or heat the blood is to 
excite the passions. ‘ Our bloods no more 
obey the heavens.’ Shak. ‘Stiffen the 
sinews, summon up the blood.’ Shak. 

Strange, unusual bicnl, 

When man’s worst sin is, he does too much good. 

Shak,' 

if) A man of fire or spirit; a hot spark; a 
rake. ‘ The drabs and bloods of Drury Lane.’ 
Goldsmith. —Flcsha'iid blood, human nature; 
mortal man. 

Flesh and blood hath not revealed it tmto thee, 
but iny Father which is in heaven. Mat. xvi. 17. 

—In blood, in a state of perfect health and 
vigour: properly a term of the chase. 

But when they shall see, sir, his crest up again, 
and the man in blood, they will out of their burrows 
like coneys after rain, Shak, 

2. What resembles blood; the juice of any- 
thing, especially if red. ‘ The blood of grapes.’ 
Gen. xlix. 11. 

Blood (bind), v.t 1. To let blood; to bleed 
by opening a vein. Johnson. —2. To stain 
with blood. 

Reach out their spears afar, 

And blood their points to prove tlieir partnership in 
w'ar. Dryden. 

3. To inure to blood; to give a taste of blood. 

It was most important too that his troojxs should 
be blooded. Macaulay, 

4. t To heat the blood of; to excite; to exas- 
perate. 

The auxiliary forces of French and English were 
much blooded one against another. " Bacon. 

5. To victimize ; to extract money from a 
person. [Slang,] 

Blood (blud), d. 1, Like or of the colour of 
blood ; as, Z/Zood-red.— 2. Of a superior or par- 
ticular breed; as, a blood horse. 
Blood-baptism (bliid'bap-tizm), 22 . A term 
applied by the primitive Christians to the 
martyrdom of those who had not been bap- 
tized. They were considered as baptized 
in blood, and this was regarded as a full 
substitute for literal liaptisin. 

Blood -bespotted ( bind ' be - spot -ed), a. 
Spotted with blood. ^ Blood-hespotted Nea- 
politan.' Shak. 

Blood-bolteredt(bludT)61t-erd), a. Sprinkled 
with blood. ‘The blood-boltered Banquo 
smiles on me. ’ Sh ak. 
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Blood -‘bought (l.)iud"bat), a. Bought or 
obtained at the expense of life or by the 
shedding of blood. Coivper. 

Blood-brother (blud'bruSH-er), n. Brother 
by blood or birth. 

Biood-consumiug (blud1con-sum-mg), a. 
Consuming the blood. * Blood-consuming 
sighs.’ Shale. 

Blood-drier (blud'dri-er), ?i. One who pre- 
pares blood for the use of sugar-refmers and 
other manufacturers. 

BlOod-drinMug (blud'drmgk-ing),u. Drink- 
ing blood; wasting or consuming the blood. 

* Blood-drinking sighs.’ Shale. 

Blood-flower (blud'flou-er), n. The popular 
name for some of the red-flowered species of 
Hasmaiithus, a genus of bulbous plants, na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope. See HjaMAN- 

THUS. 

Blood-frozen (bliid'fro-zii), a. Having the 
blood frozen; chilled. Spenser. 

Blood-guiltiness (blud'gil-ti-nes), n. The 
guilt or crime of shedding blood, Bs. li. 14. 

Blood-guilty (blud'gil-ti), a. Guilty of mur- 
der, ‘ A blood-guilty life.’ Fairfax. 

Blood-heat (blud'het), n. A degree of heat 
equal to that of human blood, which is about 
99“ Bahr., though commonly marked on ther- 
mometers as 98“. 

Blood-horse (blud'hors), n, A horse of a 
breed derived originally from a cross with 
the Arabian horse, combining in a remark- 
able degree lightness, strength, swiftness, 
and endurance. 

Blood-hot (blud'hot), a. As warm as blood 
in its natural temperature. 

Blood-hound (bludfliound), n, A variety of 
dog with long smooth and pendulous ears, 
remarkable for the acuteness of its smell, 
and employed to reco ver game or prey which 
has escaped wounded from the hunter, by 
tracing the lost animal by the blood it has 



Blood-hound. 


spilt: whence the name of the dog. There 
are several varieties of this animal, as the 
English, the Cuban, and the African blood- 
hoimd. In former times blood-hounds were 
not only trained to the pursuit of game, but 
also to the chase of man. In America they 
used to be employed in hunting fugitive 
slaves. ' 

Bloodily (bludl-li), adv. In a bloody man- 
ner; cruelly; with a disposition to shed 
]>lood. ‘ So many princes so bloodily hast 
struck.’ Shale. 

Bloodiness (blud'i-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being bloody. —-2. Disposition to shed blood. 
‘This bloodiness of Saul’s intention.’ Be- 
lany. 

Bloodless (bludTes), a. 1. Without blood; 
drained of blood; dead. ‘The bloodless car- 
cass of my Hector.’ Dry den — 2. Without 
shedding of blood or slaughter; as, a blood- 
less y'mioi'y. ‘ Bloodless pomp.’ Goldsmith. 
3. Without spirit or activity. ‘Thou blood- 
less brainless fool.' Beait. <k FI 

Bloodlessly (blud'Ies-li), adv. In a blood- 
less manner; without bloodshed. 

Blopdlet (bludTet), v.i. To bleed; to let 
blood. [Bare.] 

Bloodletter {bludlet-6r), n. One who lets 
blood, as in diseases; a phlebotomist. 

Bloodletting (bludTet-ing), n. In msd. the 
act of letting blood or bleeding, especially 
by opening a vein with a view to the cure 
or prevention of a disease. 

Blood-mare (blud'mar), n. See Blood- 
HOKSn 

Blood -money (bhuDmun-i), n. Money 
earned by the shed<ling of blood or by lay- 
ing, or supporting, a charge implying peril 
to the life of an accused person. 

Blood-pudding (blud'pgd-ing), n. A pud- 
ding made with blood and other materials. 
See Bjdack-pui>i)ing. 

Blood-rain (blud'ran), 7i. Bed showers for- 


merly supposed to come from the clouds, ; 
but now known to result from the multitu- : 
dinous production of a unicellular alga, 
Frototoccus nivalis or red-snow. The name 
is also given to a fermentation fungus which 
produces blood-red patches on dressed culi- 
nary vegetables, bread, flour, paste, &c. 
The spots consist of myriads of very minute 
oval ceils, to which the nomo Palmella pro- 
digiosa has been given. 

Blood-red (blud'red), a. Bed as blood; red 
with blood. 

He wrapped his colours round his breast, 

On a blood~7-ed field of Spain. Hema^ts. 

Blood -relation (bludTe-la-shon), n. One 
related by blood or descent. 

Blood-root (blud'rdt), n. 1. An American 
plant, so named from its root when wounded 
yielding a deep orange-red acrid fluid; Saii- 
gumaria caiiade^tsis, nat. order Papaver- 
acete. Called also Fticcoon, Turmeric, and 
Bed-root It is stimulant, expectorant, and 
in larger doses emetic.-- 2. The common 
name for plants of the nat. order Hasmodo- 
raceaj (which see).— 3. Geumcanadense. See 
Geum. 

Blood-sacrifice (blud'sak-ri-fis), n. A sac- 
rifice made with blood ; the sacrifice of a 
living being. 

Cannot my body nor hlood-sacrijice 
Entreat you. Skak. 

Blood-shaBen (blud'shak-n), p. and a. Hav- 
ing the blood put in commotion. B. Jonson. 
Bloodshed (blud'shed), n. The shedding or 
spilling of blood ; slaughter ; waste of life, 
‘Deadly bloodshed,’ Shak. 

Bloodshedder (blud^shed-er), n. One who 
sheds blood; a murderer. 

He that defraudeth the labourer of his hire is a 
bloodshedder. Ecclus. xxxiv. 22. 

Bloodshedding (blud'shed-ing), n. The 
shedding of blood; the crime of shedding 
blood or taking human life. 

These hands are free from Shak. 

Bloodshot (blud'shot), a. Bed and inflamed 
by a turgid state of the blood-vessels, as in 
diseases of the eye, ‘His bloodshot eye.’ 
Garth. 

Bloodshotteut (lflud'shot-n),«. Bloodshot. 

Johison. 

Blood -shottenness (blud'shot-n-nes), n. 
The state of being bloodshot. 

The enemies of the church could vex the eyes of 
the poor people ... to bloodskotiemiess and fury, 
j Bp. Gauden. 

\ Blood-sized (blud'sizd), p. and a. Sized or 
j stiffened with blood. ‘ The blood-sized field.’ 
Beau. 63 FI. [Bare.] 

i Blood-spavlrL (blud'spav-in), n. A dilata- 
tion of the vein that runs along the inside 
of the hock of a horse, forming a soft sw’-ell- 
ing. 

Blood -spiller (blud'spil-er), 71 . One who 
spills or sheds blood; a bloodshedder. Quart 
liev. 

Blood-spilling (blud'spil-ing), si. The act 
of spilling or shedding blood ; bloodshed- 
ding. 

Blood-stain (blud'stan), v. t To stain with 
blood. Byroii. [Bare.] 

Blood-stained (blud'stand), a. Stained with 
blood; guilty of slaughter. 

The beast of prey bloodstain' d deserves to bleed. 

Tho?nson, 

Bloodstone (blud’ston), n. 1. A stone, 
imagined, if worn as an amulet, to be a good 
preventive of bleeding at the nose.— 2. Bed 
hematite. See Hematite. — 3. A kind of 
gem, a species of heliotrope dotted with 
spots of jasper. See BCbliotrope, 3. 
Blood-stroke (blud'strdk), n. The loss of 
sensation and motion resulting from hemor- 
rhage in the brain or from simple conges- 
tion in the vessels of that organ. Bunglison. 
Blood-sncker (blud'suk-er), n, 1 . Any ani- 
mal that sucks blood, as a leech, a fly, &c.— 

2. A hard niggardly man ; an extortioner. — 

3. A cruel man; a murderer. ‘Thou subtle 
bloodsucker, thou cannibal.’ Cleavelaiid. 

Blood-sucking (blud^suk-ing), a. That sucks 
or draws blood; that preys on the blood, 

‘ Blood-suckmg sighs. ’ Shak, 
Blood-swelled, Blood-swoln (blud'sweld, 
blud'swoln), a. Swelled or suffused with 
blood. ‘Their Uood-moln eyes.’ May. 
Bloodthirstiness (bliid'’th6rst-i-nes), n. 
Thirst for shedding blood. 

He governed with a cruelty and bloodthirstiness 
that have obtained for him the name of the northern 
Nero. Brougham, 

Bloodthirsty (blnd‘th6rst-i>, a. Desirous 
1 to shed blood; murderous. ^Bi&bloodthwsty 
blade.’ Spenser. ‘ Bloodtlm'sty lord,’ Shak. 

I ‘Bioodi/iU’Sty villains.’ Macaulay. 


Blood-vessel (blud^’es-sel), n. Any vessel 
in which blood circulates in an animal body; 
an artery or a vein. 

Blood -warm (biud'wgrm), a. Warm as 
blood; lukewarm. 

Blood-warmed (blud^varnid), a. Having 
one’s blood ’warmed by excitement, as by a 
bloody contest. 

He meets the blood-toarnied soldier in his mail. 

y. Bat Hie. 

Blood-wite, Blood-wit Gihid'wit, bind'' wit), 
71. [Blood, and loite, a fine or penalty.] In 
anc. laic, a wite, fine, or amercement, paid 
as a composition for the shedtiing of Iflood ; 
also, a riot in which blood was shed. 
Blood-wood G>l^d'vviid), 71 . A name given 
to logwood from its colour. 

Blood - worm (blud'werm), 71 . The active 
scarlet larva of Chirouoimis, a dipterous 
genus, family Tipiilida« or crane-flies. It 
is found in rain-water in cisterns. 
Bloodwort (blud'wert), ?i. An old name 
for Xixmiex sanguineus, a dock with the 
stem and veins of leaves of a blood-red 
colour. 

Bloody (blud'i), a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
blood; consisting of, containing, or exhibit- 
ing blood; blood-stained; existing in the 
blood ; as, a bloody stream ; a bloody knife. 

‘ Bloody drops. ’ Shak. ‘ Lust is but a bloody 
fire’ (a fire in the blood). Shak.— 2. Of the 
colom* of blood; blood-red. ‘Umviucl your 
bloody flag.’ Shale.— Z. Cruel; murderous; 
given to the shedding of blood; or having a 
cruel, savage disposition : applied to living 
beings. ‘The boar, that bloodiest beast.’ 
Shak.— 4:. Attended with bloodshed; marked 
by cruelty : applied to tilings ; as, a bloody 
battle.— 6. A^ery great or excessive, in a bad 
sense; shameful; disgraceful; as, a bloody 
rascal. [Low.] 

Bloody t (blud'i), v.t To stain with blood. 

With my own hands I’ll Moody my own sword. 

Beau. & jri. 

Bloody (blud'i), adv. Very. ‘Bloody drunk.” 
Di'ydm. [Low.] 

‘ Are you not sick, my dear?’ . . . ‘ Bloody %\ck.' 

. Svozyt. ' 

Bloody-eyed (blud'i-id), a. Having bloody 
or cruel eyes. Ld. Brooke. 

Bloody -faced (blud'i-fast), a. Having a 
bloody face or appearance. Shak. 
Bloody-flux (blud'i-fluks), n. The dysentery, 
a disease in which the discharges from the 
bowels have a mixture of blood. 
Bloody-fluxed (blud'i-flukst), a. Having a 
bloody flux; afflicted with dysentery. 

The bloody-Jiuxed woman fingez'ed but the hem of 
his garment. ' Bp, Hall. 

Bloody-hand (blud'i-hand), -n. 1 . A hand 
stained with the blood of a deer, which, in 
the old foreist laws of England, was sufficient 
evidence of a man’s trespass in the forest 
against venison.— 2. The distinctive symbol 
of a baronet. See Bed-hand. 
Bloody-hunting (blud'i-hmit-ing), a. Hunt- 
ing for blood. ‘Herod’s bloody-htrnting 
slaughtermen.’ Shak. [Bare or unique.] 
Bloody-minded (bliid'i-miiid-ed), a. Hav- 
ing a cruel, ferocious disposition ; barbar- 
ous ; inclined to shed blood. ‘ This bloody- 
nvmded colonel. ’ D7'yden. 

Bloody-nose Beetle (bhul'i-noz be-tl), n. A 
large species of beetle of the genus Tiraarcha 
{T. Imvigata) : so named because it emits a 
red fluid from the joints when disturbed. 
Bloody-red (blud'i-red), a. Bed with, or 
as with blood. 

Housing and saddle 

Lord Marmion’s steed rush’d by. Sir IV. Scott. 

Bloody - sceptered, Bloody - sceptred 
(blud'i-sep-t6rd), a. Having a sceptre ob- 
tained by blood or slaughter. ‘ An untitled 
tyrant, hlood'y-sceptred.’ Shak. 

Bloody -sweat (blud'i-swet>, jl A sweat 
accompanied by a discharge of blood; also, 
a disease called sweating sickness, which 
formerly prevailed in England and other 
countries. 

Bloom (bldm), [A Scandinavian word in 
English = Icel. bl&m, Sw. blomnia, Dan. 
hl07nme, Goth. bU'ma, D. hloenn, G. bhmie, a 
flower, from the verbal stem to bloxo, in 
sense of blossom, wiienee also conies 
1. A blossom ; the flower of a plant ; an ex- 
pjanded bud. ‘ While opening blooms diffuse 
their sweets around.’ Pope.— 2. The act or 
state of blossoming; the opening of flowers 
in general; flowers open or in a state of blos- 
soming; as, the plant is in fine bloo7n; tlie 
trees are clothed with bloom. ‘Vernal 
blooin.’ Milton.— Z. A state of health and 
growth promising higher perfection: a state 
full of life and vigour ; a period of high 
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success; a flourishing' condition; palmy 
time; as, the hlotmi of youth. ‘ Life’s best. 
blomn.' Bifrfut. ‘In our sad world’s best 
Uoom.’ Teiuiijmn.—A. The delicate rose hue 
on the cheek indicative of youth and health; 
a glow; a flush, ‘ Her violet eyes, and all 
her Hebe bloo'in.’ Tcnnifiion.-~5. A super- 
ficial coating or appearance upon certain 
things; ns (d) the delicate powdery coating 
upon certain fruits, as grapes, plums, i^c., 
when newly gathered, (h) The beautiful 
powdery appearance on coins, medals, and 
the like, w'hen newly struck, (c) Inpfdiituifj^ 
the cloudy ap]jearance which varnish some- 
times assumes on the surface of a picture. 
See Blooming, (d) The name given to the 
yellowish fawn-coloured deposit from the 
tanning liquor on the surface of leather, and 
penetrating to a slight depth. 

Bloom (blbni), v.'L 1. To produce or yield 
blossoms; to flower. ‘ The first time a tree 
hloomcth." Bacon. 

The lotos blooms below the barren peak. 

Tennyson. 

2, To be ill a state of healthful, growing 
youth and vigour; to show the beauty of 
youth; to glow. ‘Hearts are warmed and 
faces bloom . ’ Tc nnijson. 

A better country blooms to view, 

Beneath a brighter sky. Log-oin. 

Bloom t (blbm), v.t To put forth, as blos- 
soms. Hum. xvii. 8. ‘ Blooming ambrosial 
fruit.’ Milton. 

Bloom (blbm), n. [A. Sax. Uoma, a mass or 
lump of metal. ] In metal, a lump of puddled 
iron, %vhich leaves the furnace in a rough 
state, to be subsequently rolled into the 
bars or other material into which it may 
be desired to convert the metal; the blooms 
are already partially converted into wrought 
iron by passing under the shingling hammer. 
Bloomary, Bloomery (blom'a-ri, blbm'er-i), 
n. See Bbomary. 

Bloomed (blbmd), a. Covered with blooms 
or blossoms. Eaclchiyt 
Bloomer (blbm'er), n. [After IMrs. Bloomer, 
an American lady, who originated the style 
of dress in 1S49,1 1. A woman who assumes 
the dress and principles adopted by !Mrs. 
Bloomer; often used as an adjective; as, a 
bloomer dress; bloomer priiieiples.— 2. A cos- 
tume for women, consisting of a short skirt, 
loose trousers, and a broad-brimmed hat.— 
8. A kind of bonnet worn by young females. 
Bloomerism (blbm'br-izm), n. The prin- 
ciples or habits of a bloomer. See Bloomer. 
Blooming (blbmTng), n. A clouded appear- 
ance which varnish sometimes assumes upon 
the surface of a picture : so called because 
it somewhat resembles the bloom on the 
surface of certain kinds of fruit, such as 
plums, grapes, &c. 

Blooming (bloniTiig), p. and a. 1. Blossom- 
ing; flo-wering; showing blooms. 

He ere one flowery season fades and dies 
Designs tiie blooming wonders of the next. 

Cenoper. 

2. Glowing as with youthful vigour; showing 
the fre,shness and beauty of youth ; at the 
height of perfection or prosperity. ‘ Cupid 
boys of blooming hue.’ Tennyson. 

The modern (arabesque) rose again in the blootn- 
ing period of modern art. Fairholt. 

Bloomingly (blouTing-li), adn. In a bloom- 
ing manner. 

Bloomingness (blbnVing-nes), n. State of 
being blooming. 

Bloomless (bldm'les), a. Having no bloom. 
Bloom-raisin (bloniTa-zn),?i. A fine variety 
of sim-dried raisin. 

Bloomy (l)loniT),a, 1. Full of bloom or blos- 
soms; flowery. ‘JSZocmi/ forests.’ Shelley. 

O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest'at eve, when all the woods are still. 

Milton. 

2. Having freshness or vigour as of youth, 
‘The bloomy flush of life.’ Goldsmith.— 

3. Having a delicate powdery appearance, 
as fresh fruit. 

What though for him no Hybla sweets distil, 

Nor bloomy vines w'ave purple on the hill? 

Campbell. 

Bloret (bldr), [A different orthography of 
blare, aftGcted hy bloiv. SeeBL..iRE.l The 
act of blowing; a roaring wind; a blast. ‘The 
fervent blore of th’ east and south winds.’ 
Chapman. 

Blosme,t n. and v.i. Blossom ; to blossom. 
Chaucer, 

BXosmy,t a. Full of blossoms. Chaucer, 
Blossom (blos'som), n. [A. Sax. bldstma, a 
blossom; from same root as bloom (which 
see).} 1. The flow'd* of a plant, consisting 
of one or more coloured leaflets, generally 
of more delicate texture than the leaves ; a 


general term, applicalfle to the essential 
organs of reproduction, with their appen- 
dages, of every species of tree or plant, l>ut 
more generally used than jloiver or bloom 
'ivhen we have reference to the fruit which ; 
is to succeed.— 2. Blooming period ; bloom, j 
This be.mty in the blossom of iny youth, * 1 

I sued and served. Massinj^er. j 

3. The colour of a horse that has his hair 
white, but intermixed with sorrel and btiy 
hairs; othev’wi&Q peach-colour. 

Blossom (blos'som), v.i. To put forth 
blossoms or flow’ers; to bloom; to likov; 
to flower ; to flourish, 

Israel shall blossom aiid bud, and All the face of 
the world with fruit. Is. xxvii. 6. 

Fruits that blossom fir.st will first be ripe. Skak. 

Blossomed (Iflos'somd), a. Covered with 
blossoms; in bloom. 'Blossomed furze, 
unprofltably gay.* Goldsmith. 

Blossomy (blos'som-i), a. Full of or 
covered with blossoms. SccBlosmy. [Ilarc.j 
Blot (blot), n. [Same word as Icel. hlettr, 
Dan, piety a blot ; Dan, dial, blai, a drop, a 
spot of something wet.] 1. A spot or .stain, 
as of ink on paper ; a blur. ‘ One uiuver.sal 
Uot, ’ Thomson.— % An obliteration of some- 
thing written or printed. Dry den. —3. A spot 
in reputation; a stain; a disgrace; a re- 
proach; a blemish. ‘A lie is a foul blot 
in a man.’ Eccliis. xx. 24. ‘ Worse than a 
birth-hour &ZoL’ >S7ia7A— At Ceiisui’e; scorn; 
reproach. 

He that rebuketh 
a blot. 

Blot (blot), v.t. pret. & pp. Matted; ppr. 
blotting. 1. To spot, to stain, to bespatter, 
as with ink, mud, or any discolouring 
matter. 

The brief w.as writ and blotted all with gore, 

Gascoigne. 

2. Fig. to stain with infamy ; to tai'nish ; to 
disgrace; to clLsllgiire, 

Blot not thy innocence with guiltless blood. Rowe. 

3. To obliterate .so as to render invisible or 
not distinguishable, as writing or letters 
with ink: generally with out; as, to blot out 
a word or a sentence. 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which dying he would wisli to blot. 

Lfi. Lyttelton. 

4. To darken or obscure; to eclip.se. 

He sung how earth blots the moon’s gilded wane. 

CoTuley. 

The moon in all her brother’s beams array’d 
Was blotted by the earth’s approaching shade. 

Rowe. 

5. To efface; to cause to be unseen or forged- 
ten; to destroy; to annihilate: followed’ by 
out; as, to blot out a crime or the remem- 
brance of anything. 

One act like this blots ottt a thousand crimes. Dry den, 

6. To diw by means of blotting-paper or the 
like. 

The ship-cliandler clutched the paper, hastily 
blotted it, and thrust it into his bosom. G. A. Sala. 


L wicked man getteth himself 
Prov. ix, 7. 


Blot (blot), v.i. 
written. 


To obliterate something 


E’en copious Dryden wanted or forgot 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot. 


Pope. 


Blot (blot), n. [Dan. blot, Sw. blott, G. bloss, 
naked, bare.] 1, In backgammon, \a) an ex- 
posure of a single man to be taken up. (b) A 
single man exposed to be taken up. 

Blotch (bloch), n. [From Match, Mach, a 
softened forai of black (comp, bleak, bleach) 
the meaning being influenced by botch, a 
pustule,] 1. A pustule upon the skin. 
‘Blotches and tumours that breakout in the 
body.’ Spectator.— 2. A spot of any kind, 
especially an irregular spot. ‘ Green leaves, 
frequently marked with dark blotches.’ 
Treas. of Bot 

Blotch (bloch), v.t. To mark with blotches. 
SeeBLATOH. 

Blotched (blocht), a. Marked with blotches. 
Blotchy ( bloch 'i), a. Having blotches. 
‘His ))ig, bloated, blotchy face.’ Warreyi. 
Blote (blot), v.t. To bloat or cure by smok- 
ing, ■ 

I have as much smoke in my mouth as would hlote 
a hundred herrings. Beau. FI. 

Blotter (blot'er), n. One who or that which 
blots; specifically, a blotting-book, in either 
of its senses. 

Blotting-hoofe (hlot'ing-buk), n. l. A book 
fonned of leaves of blotting-paper.— 2, In 
com. a waste book, in which are recorded 
all transactions in the order in whidi they 
occur. 

Blottiiigly (blot'ing-li), adv. By blotting. 
Blotting-pad (Iflot'ing-pad), n. A pad con- 
sisting of several layers of blotting-paper, 


cacli of which can l<ct remuvefl when it 
becomes too mneb soiled. 

Blotting-paper (bh>t'it!g-))a.pcr), n. a spe- 
cies of paper made without .size, smiiiu to 
imlulic the superfluous ink from newlv 
wTiiten manuscript, Ae. 

Blouse (blouz), n. [Fr.] A light loose upper 
garment, reHcmbling a .‘«.mock-fr(H-k,made of 
linen or cotton, and worn by men as a pro- 
tection from dust nr in place of a coat, A 
blue linen IjIousu i.s the common dress of 
French workmen. A dn^ss of nearly the 
same form and of various is also 

'worn ])y ehildren. 

I.tjlcwt:! w:ih a rugul.ir duinncrnf. lie wore a /'/iia.-.v 
when he was in Paris, and I .nked like a wnrlnnan. 

If. S, I'tiwaru’s. 

Blow (bio), 71. [C'oimecte<l with 0.1). blmnD-. 
till, to strike; D. hlninrea, to beat flax; G. 
bleven, to cudgel {bleiuL a bt;etle); Goth. 
hltggmn, to beat; arid perliap.s also with blve 
and its allies. See Blue.] 1. A stroke with 
the hand or fist, ora weapon; a thump; a 
bang; a thwack; a knock; hence, an act of 
hostility; as, to give one a tdnH'; to strike a 
Moui. If once, to come to is to engage 
in combat, wlietlier tlie c<.)inbataiits be 
individuals, armies, fleets, or nations. —2. A 
sudden calamity; a sudden or severe evil; 
mischief or damage received; as, the confla- 
gration w’as a severe blow to the prosperity 
of the town.— a blovj, by one single action; 
at one effort; suddenly. 

Every year they gain a vicWiry, and a town ; but if 
they are once defeated they lobe a province ni a 
blow. Dryden. 

Blow (bid), v.i. pret. blew; pp. hlomi; ppr. 
hloicing. [A. Sax. bid wan, pret. bleow, ]>p. 
bldwen, to blow, to breathe ; closely allied 
to G'. bh'ihen, O.B.O. to ]>Iow, also 

to Icel. Mdsa, Goth hlOsan, G. Uasen, to 
blow’, to blow as a wind-instrument, to B. 
hloiD, to bloom, Madder, blast, &c,, and L. 
jlo, glare, to breathe or bhAV.] 1. To make 
a current of air, as with the mouth, a liel- 
lows, &c. ; to constitute or form a current of 
air; as, to hloio with the mouth; the wdiid 
blows : often used with an imlefinite it for 
the subject; as, it bloivs a gale.— 2. To pant; 
to puff; to breathe hard or quick. 

Here is Mrs. Page at the door, sweating and 
blowing. Bkab. 

3. To give out sound by being bhnvu, as a 
horn or trumpet. ‘ There let th,e pealing 
organ blow.’ Milton.— L To boast ; to brag 
[Colloq.] 

Yon bhnu behind my back, but d-ure not say .any- 
thing to my face. Bartlett. 

—To Mow hot and cold, to be favourable and 
then unfavourable ; to 1 >e irresolute. —To blow 
over, to pass over, to pass away after the force 
is expended; to cease, sul)side, or ]je dissi- 
pated; as, the storm is blown over; the 
present disturbances will sorui Mow over. 
‘Those clouds being now happily blown 
ovvr, and our sun cleaily shining out again.’ 
Sir J. Denham. — To blow up, to ]>e broken 
and scattered l>y the explo.sion of giinpow’der. 

‘ Some of the enemy’s magazines blew up.’ 
Tathr. — To Moio upon, («) to bring into 
disfavour or discredit; to rendei* stale, un- 
savoury, or worthless. ‘A passage in a 
Latin author that is not blown ttpon.’ Addi- 
son. ‘ Till the credit of the false witnesses 
had been blown upon.' Macaulay. 

How far the very custom of hearing anything 
spouted withers .and blows upon a fine passage may 
be seen in those speeches from {Sh.akspere'.s)’//e?i?'j-' 
F. %vhich are current in the mouths of schouilmys. 

Lamb, 

(b) To turn informer against; to inform 
upon ; us, to blow upon ah accomplice. 
Blow (bio), v.t. pret. Meio; pp. Mown. 1. To 
throw or drive a current of air upon; to 
fan ; as, to blow the fire. —2. To drive by a 
current of air ; to impel ; as, the tempest 
blew the ship ashore. 

North-east winds blew 

Saboean odours from tlie spicy shore. Milton. 

3. To sound a wind-instrument; as, blow 
the trumpet. 

Hath she no husband 

That will take pains to blo7o a horn before her ? Shak. 

4. To spread by report. 

And through the court his courtesy was blown. 

Dryden. 

5. To form by inflation; to sweB by injecting 
air into ; to pass air through ; as, to blow 
bubbles; to blow glass. —6. To put out of 
breath by fatigue ; as, to blow a horse by 
hard riding. * Blowing himself in his exer- 
tions to get to close tpiarters.’ T. JJugkes. 

7. To inflate, as with pride; to puff up. 

Look how imagination blows him. Skak. 


Fate, mr, fat, L^l; me, met. her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab?<ne; f. Sc. fey. 
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8. To drive away, scattei*, or shatter by j 
firearms or explosives: now always with 
modifying words ; as, to blow the w^alls up 
or to pieces wdtli camion or gunpowder; but 
formerly sometimes used absolutely. 

He stands there like a mortar piece to Mora us. Sha/e. 

And ’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And oi07v them at the moon. SkaA. 

0. To deposit eggs in, as flies do; to cause 
to putrefy and swarm with maggots ; to 
make flyblown. ‘With flies hloion to death.’ 
Shale. 

Rather on Nilus’ mud 
Bay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
me into abhorring I Sfiak. 

—To Mow out, (ay to extinguish hy a current 
of air, as a candle, (b) To scatter by fire- 
arms; as, to bloio out one’s brains. — To 
blow up, (a) to fill with air ; to swell ; as, to 
blow up a bladder or a bubble. (&) To inflate; 
to puff up ; as, to blow upf one with flattery. 
‘Blown up with high conceits engendering 
pride.’ Milton, (c) To fan or Idndle; as, to 
blow up a contention. 

His presence soon bio7t>s up the unkindly fight. 

Dryden. 

(d) To burst in pieces and scatter by explo- 
sion. (c) Fig. to scatter or bring to nought 
suddenly; as, to blow up a scheme. (/) To 
scold; to abuse; to find fault wdth. [Colloq.] 
Lord Gravelton . . . was hl(ming up the waiters 
in the coffee-room. Lord Lytton. 

.Blow (bio), n. 1. A gale of wind; a blast; as, 
there came a blow from the north-east, — 

2. The l)reathing or spouting of a whale. 
Blow (bio), ui. pret. him; pp. blown. [A. 
Sax. Uowcm, pret. hleoto, pp. blowen, to 
bloom or blossom; D. hlo&ije^i, G. blilhen, 
O.TL.Cx. pluohan, pluo7i; allied to the other 
verb to blow, and to L. florere, to bloom.] 
To flower; to blossom; to bloom, as plants. 
‘How blows the citron grove.’ Milton. 
‘The first roses Tennyson. 

Where, here and there, on sandy beaches, 

A milky -bell’d amaryllis ^lew. Tennyson. 

Blowt (bio), v.t. To make to blow or 
blossom ; to cause to produce, as flowers or 
blossoms. ‘The odorous banks that blow 
flowers of more mingled hue.’ Milton. 

For these Favonius here shall blow 
New flowers. B. yonson. 

.Blow (bio), n. 1. Blossoms in general; a 
mass or bed of blossoms; as, the blow is good 
this season. 

He believed he could show me such a blo7u of tulips 
as was not to be matched in the whole country. 

Addison, 

2. The state or condition of blossoming or 
flowering; hence, the highest state of any- 
thing; bloom; as, a tree in full Uoio. ‘ Her 
beauty hardly yet in its full bloio.’ Richard- 
son. —3, An ovum or egg deposited by a fly on 
flesh or other substance; a flyblow. 

Blow-hall (blo'bid), n. The downy head of 
the dandelion, formed hy the pappus, after 
the blossom has fallen. 

Blowen, Blowess (blo’en, blo'es), n. [From 
blow, to bloom,] A showy, flaunting female; 
a courtesan; a prostitute. [Low,] 

Blower (blo^^r), n. l. One who blows; one 
who is employed in a blowing -house for 
smelting tin.— 2. A metal plate used to in- 
crease the current of air in a chimney by 
being temporarily placed in front of a fire. 

3. In mining, a jet of carburetted hydrogen 
emitted, often forcibly, from a fissure in a 
coal-mine, showing that coal is still under- 
going chemical modification. —A A machine 
for producing a blast by compressing the 
air and forcing it into a furnace, a mine, cis- 
tern, hold of a ship, public building, &c, ; to 
assist in drying and evaporating, and the 
like; a blowing-machine.— 5, A name fora 
whale, from its spouting ui> -water. 

Blower-up (blo'^r-up), n. One who blows 
up; one who destroys by an explosive. 

‘ Underminers and bloioers-up.’ Shak. 
Blow-fl,y (blo'fli), n. The 3hisca voniitoria, 
Sarcophaga carnaria, and other species of 
dipterous insects, which deposit their eggs 
(flj'-biow) on flesh, and thus taint it. 

. Blow-gun (blo'gun),'^. Same as Blow-pipe, 2. 
-Blow-hole (ll)16'''iidl), n. 1. The nostril of a 
cetacean, situated on the highest part of 
the head. In the whalebone -whales the 
Mow -holes form two longitudinal slits, 
placed, side by side. In porpoises, gram- 
puses, &.C., they are united into a single 
crescent-shaped opening,— 2. A hole in the 
ice to which whales and seals come to 
breathe. — 3. Same as Air-hole, 2. i 

Blowing (blo’ing), p. and a-. Causing a cur- I 
rent of wind; breathing strongly. — Bloiving ' 


S.go; j,iob; 


lands, in agri. lands whose surface soil is 
so light as to be liable, when dry, to be 
blown away by the wind 

Blowing -engine (blo'ing-en'jin), n. See 
Blowing-machine. 

Blowing -machine (bl5'ing-ma-shen), n. 
Any contrivance for supplying a current of 
air, as for blowing glass, smelting iron, 
renewing the air in confined spaces, and 
the like. This may consist of a single pair 
of bellows, but more generally two pairs are 
combined to secure continuity of current. 
The most peziect blowing -machines are 
those in which the blast is produced by the 
motion of pistons in a cylinder; and for 
smelting and refining furaaces, whei’e a 
blast with a pressure of 3 or 4 lbs. to the 
square inch is required, blowing-engines of 
large size and power, worked by steam, ai’e 
employed. Called also See 

Hot-blast. 

Biowing-off (blo'ing-of), n. In e-rigin. the 
process of ejecting sediment or brine fi'om 
the boiler by means of a current of steam 
passing tlmough the blow-off pipe (which 
see). 

Blowing-up (blo'ing-np), n. A scolding; as, 
to give one a blowing-up. [Colloq.] 

Blow-milk (bld'milk), n. ]VIilk from wliich 
cream is blown off. 

Blown (blon), p. and a. 1. Swelled; inflated. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite. Shak. 

2. Stale; worthless; blown upon.— 3. Out of 
breath; tired; e.xhausted. ‘Their horses 
much blown.’ Sir W. Scott— Tn farriery, 
having the stomach distended by gorging 
green food : said of cattle. 

Blown (blon), p. and a. Fully expanded or 
opened, as a fiowei'. ‘ The blovm rose, ’ Shale. 

Blow-off Pipe (bl6-of pip), n. In engin. a 
pipe at the foot of the boiler of a steam- 
engine, communicating with the ash-pit in 
land, and with the sea in marine boilers, 
and furnished with a cock, by opening which 
the steam forces the water and sediment or 
brine out ; the operation is called blowing- 
o.f 

Blow-out (bio 'out), n. A feast ; an enter- 
tainment. [Colloq.] 

Blow-pipe (bld'pip), n. 1. An instrument 
by which a current of air or gas is driven 
through the flame of a lamp, candle, or gas 
jet, and that flame directed upon a mineral 
substance, to fuse or vitrify it, an intense 
heat being created by the rapid supply of 
oxygen and the concentration of the flame 
upon a small area. In its simplest form it 
is merely a conical tube of brass, glass, or 
other substance, usually 7 inches long and 
I- inch in diameter at one end, and tapering 


Blow-pipe, — a, Ball for catching the moisture of 
the mouth, b, Nozzle. 

SO as to have a very small aperture at the 
other, within 2 inches or so of which it is 
bent nearly to a right angle, so that the 
stream of air may be directed sideways to 
the operator. The blow-pipe represented 
is somewhat more complicated, being fur- 
nished with a hollow ball for condensing 
the vapour of the breath, which is apt to 
prove injurious in the common form. It 
may be pronded with several movable 
nozzles to produce flames of different sizes. 
The current of air is often formed by a pair 
of bellows instead of the human breath, the 
instrument being fixed in a proper frame for 
the purpose. The most powerful blow-pipe 
is the oxyhyclrogen or compound blow-pipe, 
an instrument in which oxygen and hydro- 
gen (in the jjroportions necessary to form 
water), propelled by hydrostatic or other 
pressui’e, and coming from separate resei*- 
voirs, are made to form a united current in 
a capillary orifice at the moment when they 
are kindled. The heat produced is such as 
to consume the diamond and to dissipate in 
vapour or in gaseous forms most known sub- 
stances. The blow-pipe Is used by goldsmiths 
and jewellers in soldering, hy glass-blowers 
in sealing the ends of tubes, &c., and e.xteu- 
sively by chemists and mineralogists in 
testing the nature and composition of sub- 
stance's.— 2. A pipe or tube through which 
poisoned arrow's are blown by the breath; 
used by South American Indians and natives 
of Borneo. The tube or blow-pipe is 8 to 
12 feet long, with a bore scarcely large 
enough to admit the little finger; and the 


aiTow is forced through by a sudden expul- 
sion of air from the lungs (like a pea from 
a boy’s pea-shooter), being sometimes pro- 
pelled to a distance of 140 yards. Called 
also Blow-gun. 

BlOW-poiht (blo'point), n. A kind of play 
among children. Bonne. 

Blowse (bloiiz), n. Same as Blouse. 

BlOWth (Moth), n. [From blow, to blossom; 
comp, growth, from grow.} Bloom or blos- 
som; blossoms in ii collective sense; tiie 
state of blossoming. [ Old English and 
American.] 

The seeds and eifects . . . were as yet but poten- 
tial, and in th^ blorvlh and bud. „ Balclgh. 

Blow-tube OAd'ti'ib), n. 1. In glass manu- 
facture, a hollow iron rod, 5 to 0 feet long, 
■svith which the blow'er gathers up the fluid 
ziietal from the pot, to blow and form into 
the desired shape.— 2. Same as Blow-pipe, 2. 
Blow-up (blo'up), n. A quarrel; a scolding. 
[Colloq.] 

Blow-valve (blo'valv), n. Tlie snifting-valve 
of a condensing engine. 

Blowy (blo'i), a. \Vindy; blowing. Quart. 
Rev. 

Blowze (blouz), n. [From the same root as 
blush (which see). ] A ruddy fat-faced 
woman; a blowzy woman. 

Sweet bloxuse, you are a beauteous blossom, .sure. 

■ Shak. ■ 

Blowzed (blouzd), a. Blowzy; ruddy and 
coarse -coniplexioned, as from exposure to 
weather ; fat and high-coloured. ‘ Huge 
women blowzed with health and wind and 
rain.’ Tennyson. 

Blowziug (blouzlng), Cfi. Blow-zy; flaunting; 
fluffy. ‘ That hlowzing wig of his.’ J.BailUe. 
Blowzy (blouz'i), a. Buddy-faced; fat and 
ruddy; high-coloured. ‘ A face made blowzy 
by cold and damp. ’ George Eliot. 

Elubf (blub), v.t [Comp, bleb, blob, Uubber.1 
To swell. 

My face was blown and blub'd with dropsy wan. 

Mir. for Mags. 

Blubber (blub'^r), ?i. [Also written bldbher, 
and formerly blober, a lengthened form of 
blub, blob, bleb. The root is perhaps the same 
as that of ] LA bubble. ‘At 

his mouth a blubber stode of f ome. ’ Chaucer. 

2. The fat of whales and other large sea 
animals, from which train-oil is obtained. 
The blubber lies under the skin and over 
the muscular flesh. The \vhole quantity 
yielded by one whale ordinarily amounts to 
40 or 50, but sometimes to 80 or more cwts. 

3. A gelatinous substance; hence the sea- 
nettle; a medusa. 

Blubber (blub'^r), v.i. To weep, especially 
in such a manner as to swell the cheeks or 
disfigure the face ; to burst into a fit of 
weeping. 

' Even so lies .she, ' 

Bhtbbering weeping, weeping and blubbering, 

. Shak. ■ 

Hector’s infant blubber'd at a plume. 

B. B. Broxi>?{ing. 

[Kow used only as conveying soiziewhat of 
the I’idiculous. ] 

Blubber (blub'6r), To clisfigiire with 
weeping. ‘ Her blubbered cheeks. ’ Brydeii, 
Blubbered ( blub'erd ), 2?. antlG. Swollen; 
big; turgid; as, a lip. 

Blubber-lip (blub'er-lip), n. A swollen lip; 
a thick lip, such as that of a negro. 
Blubber-lipped (blub'er-lipt), a. Having 
blubber-lips. 

Blubber-spade (blub'er-spad), ?<■. A keen- 
edged, spade-like knife. 

Blucher (Ijluch'er), n. A strong leather 
half boot or high shoe, named after Field- 
marshal von Bliicher, commander of the 
Prussian army in the later campaigns 
against Napoleon. 

Bludgeon (bluj'on), n. [Perhaps allied to 
G. Uotzen, to strike, D. blutsen, to bruise. 
Skeat derives the word from Ir. blocan, a 
little block, and connects it accordingly with 
theE. block (whieli see).] A short stick, with 
one end loaded, or thicker and heavier than 
the other, and used as an offensive weapon. 
Blue(blu),'W. [A.Sax.&Zeo,blue;0. E. bio, blewe, 
bla, &c. ; So. hlae, Icel. Uiir, livid; Ban. Uaa, 
J). Uaauio, G. Uau, O.H.G. pUo, blue; per- 
haps connected with blow, a blow producing 
a blue or livid colour on the flesh, ] 1. One 
of the seven colours into which the rays of 
light divide tliemselves, when refracted 
through a glass prism ; the colour of the 
clear sky or deep sea; azure; a dye or pig- 
ment of this hue. The substances used as 
blue pigments are of very different natures, 
and derived from various sources ; they are 
all compound bodies, some being natural and 
others artificial. They are derived almost 
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entirely from the vc<?eta].ae ami mineral kinj?- 
doins. The liest blue colour for the nse of 
painters is nltraruarine, which is prepared 
from lapis lazuli, or azure-stone. The piin- 
cipal blues used in painting are these: Pruy- 
sian UuG, which is a compound of cyanogen 
and iron; blue bice, next in quality to Prus- 
sian blue; Indiijo blue, from the indigo 
plant. Besides tliese there are other shades 
of blue, as blue-mrditer, smalt and cobalt- 
Hue from cobalt, lacmus or Utmm, slcy-Uue, 
The sky; the atmosphere, from its 
blue tinge. 

Icameandsvit 

Below the chestnuts, when their buds 

Were glistening in the breezy blue. Tennyson. 

3. A term applied to a pedantic, literary 
female; a contraction for blue -stocking 
(whicli see). 

Next to a lady I must bid adieu— 

Whom some in mirth or malice call a *bine.'’ 

Crahhe, 

4. Same as Blueing, 2.— The blues, (a) (coiitv. 
for blue-devils), low spirits; melancholy; 
delirium tremens. SeeBLUE-MiYrbS. (?>)The 
name popularly given to the regiment pro- 
perly calleil the Iloyal Horse Guards, or 
O,xford Blues, first raised in 1661, and so 
called from their blue uniforms. 

Blue (bln), a. 1. Of the colour of blue; sky- 
coloured; azure, -—2. Low In spirits; having 
the blues or blue-devils; diimi>ish; put out: 
applied to persons; as, I feel blue. [Colloq.] 

Sir Lucius looked b/ne, but he had hedged, 

Disraeli, 

3. Dismal; unpromising: applied to things; 
as, a blue look-out. [Colloq. ]— 4. [See BLUE- 
STOCKING.] Learned; pedantic: applied to 
ladies. 

Some of the ladies were very blue and well in- 
formed. Thackeray. 

5. In union with true, sterling; unflinching; 
as, true-blue Presbyterianisih. This mean- 
ing is due to the fact that the Covenanters 
adopted blue as their colour, in contradis- 
tinction to the royal red. From this usage 
blue, in combination with yellow (in mem- 
ory of the house of Orange), has' become 
the lively of the Whigs. 

For his religion, it was fit 

To match his learning and liis wit 

'Twas Presbyterian, tnte-blue. Hudihras. 


C. Indecent; as, blue stories. [Colloq.] 
[Some of the words given below as com- 
pounds, with blue as tiie first part, are not 
always printed as compounds.] 

Blue [bin), v.t. pret, & pp. blued; iiiiiv. bluing. 
To make blue ; to dye of a blue colour ; to 
make blue liy heating, as metals, &c. 
Blue-bell (bluTiel), n. The popular name of 
two very different plants, {a) In England 
it is given to Scilla nutans or wild hjai- 
cinth, from the shape of its drooping flowers. 
{h) 111 Scotland it is applied to the well- 
known beautiful wild plant, Campanula 
rotmidifoUa, with blue bell-shaped flowers. 
See Harebell. 

Blue-berry (blu'be-ri), n. A kind of wdiortle- 
berry conimou in America ( Vaccimam 
pennsylvanicum). See BLAEEEPaiY. 
Blue-bird (blu'berd), n. A small dentiros- 
tral, insessorialbird, tlie Erythaca, or Sialia 
Wilsoni, very common in the United States. 
The upper part of the body is i)lue, and the 
throat and breast of a dirty red. It makes 
its nest in the hole of a tree. The blue-bird 
is the harbinger of spring to the aUnericaris , 
its song is cheerful, continuing with little 
interruption from March to October, but is 
most frequently heard in the serene days of 
the spring. 

Blue-black pAu'lflak), n. Ivor.y-l)lack : so 
called from its bluish hue; a colour resem- 
bling ivory-black. 

Blue-blood (blu''blud), n. Aristocratic blood; 
blood flowing in the veins of old and aristo- 
cratic families : a term said to have origin- 
ated in Spain from a notion that the blood 
of some of their oldest and proude.st fami- 
lies had never been tainted by intermixture 
with that of their Moorish invaders, and 
that it was of a bluer tint than that of the 
people. 

The very anxiety shown by the modern Spaniard 
to prove that only thayangre ax:2fl, * Hue-blood^ flows 
through his veins, uncontaniinated by any IVloorish 
or Jewish taint, may be thought to afford some evid- 
ence of the intimacy which o’nce existed between his 
forefathers and the tribes of eastern origin. 

Prescott. 

Blue-bouuet (blu1>on-net), n. l. A familiar 
name given to the blue titmouse (Pams 
coaruleus). Called also Blue-cap.— 2. Same 
as Blue-bottle, 1. — 3, A name given to the 
soldiery of Scotland, when it was a separate 


kingdom, from the colour of their bonnets ; ; 
generally as two words. ■ 

England shallmany a day tell of the bloody fray j 
When the bine bonnets came over the Border, j 
Sir I¥. Scoit, 

Blue-book ( bluTiuk ), l. A name popu- 
larly applied to the reports and other papers, 
printed by order of parliament or issued by 
the privy-council or other departments of 
government because their covers are usually 
made of blue-paper. 

At home he gave himself up to the perusal of bhie- 
books, Thackeray. 

2. In the United States a book containing 
the names of all the persons in tlie employ- 
ment of the government. 

Blue-bottle (blu^bot-i), n. 1. Centauvea 
Cyanus, a composite plant found frequently 
in cornfields. The name is derived from 
the blue funnel-shaped florets aminged in 
a hottle form upon the capituluni. Called 
also Blue~bonmt.—2. Musca tomitoria, a fly 
with a large blue belly; popularly called 
also a Beef -eater or Blue Plesh-jly. — 3. A 
slang name for a policeman, a beadle, or 
other officer with a blue dress. 

Blue -breast (l)lu 'brest), n. The blue- 
throated warbler or blue-throat (which see). 
Blue-butterfly (blu'hut-er-ffi), n, A name 
applied to several species of butterflies of 
the genus Folyommatus, the upper side of 
the Avings being often of a blue colour. 
Blue-cap (blu'kap), 7i. l, A fish of the sal- 
mon kind, with blue spots on its head. — 
2. The blue titmouse or blue-bonnet. 
Blue-cat (blu'kat), n. A Siberian cat, valued 
for its fur. 

Blue-coat (blu'kot), a. A term applied to 
certain cliarity schools in England, especi- 
ally to Christ’s Hospital, London; the name 
being given because the boys at these 
schools are or used to be dressed in long 
blue coats, fastened at the waist Avith a 
belt, those at Christ’s Hospital having also 
yelloAV stockings. 

Blue Copper-ore (blu'kop-er-6r), n. Finely 
crystallized subcarboriate of copper. 

Blue -devils (blu'de-vilz), n. pL A slang 
or colloquial phrase for dejection, hypo- 
chondria, or loAvness of spirits. Also applied 
to delirium tremens from the apparitions 
Avhich habitual drunkards suppo.se they see. 
Often contracted into Blues. 

Blue-disease (blu'diz-ez), n. Same as 
Cyanosis. 

Blue-eyed (blu'id), a. HaAing blue eyes. 

‘The blue-eyed Norsemen.’ Longfelloio. 
Blue-fisb (blu'fish), n,. l. A fish, a species 
of Corypluena, found about the Bahamas 
and on the coast of Cuba.— 2. A fish allied 
to the mackerel, but larger, common oft' the 
shores of NeAV England and tlie Atlantic 
states, the Temnodon saltator. On the .Ter- 
sey coast it is called Horse-mucker el, and in 
Virginia Saltwater Tailor, 


of both (writiiigii) . . , 
'Carijle, 

A native <.if Nova 


Blue-gown (blu'goim), 71. One of an order ^ , 

of paupers in Scotland, called also the King's \ Avho attended them blue-stock mgs. 
Bedesmen, to Avhom the kings annually dis- Blue-stockiilgism (blu'stok-ing-iz: 
tributed certain alms on condition of their I The eharueter. luannev. nr led fits nf j 
praying for the royal Avelfare. Their number 
was equal to the numlser of year,s the king 
had lived. The alms consisted of a bine 
gOAvn or cloak, a purse containing as many 
shillings Scots (pennies sterling) as the years 
of the king’s age, and a badge bearing the 
Avords ‘Pass and repass,’ AA'hich protected 
them from all laAvs against mendicity. Edie 
Ochiltree, in Sir 'VV. Scott’.s novel of the 
Antiquary, is a type of the class. The prac- 
tice of appointing bedesmen Avas discon- 
tinued in 1833, 

Blue -grass (blu'gras), ?i. Wire -grass, a 
perennial grass (Poa eompressa), the floAvers 
of Avhich are green or blui.sh purple. 

Blue-kaired (bluffiard), a. Having hair of a 
blue colour, 'jBZwe-Aaw’ed deities.’ Milton. 

Blueing (bluTug), n. 1. The act of making 
blue; specifically, the process of heating 
iron and other metals in the fire until they 
assume a blue colour. — 2. Any material Aised 
to impart a blue colour, as indigo by Avasher- 
women. Written also Bluing. 

Blue-jack, Blue-jokn (blu'jak, blu'jon), n. 

In mimral. fluor-spar, a mineral found in 
the mines of Derbyshire, and fabricated into 
Abases and other ornamental figures. 

Blue-jacket (blu'Jak-et), n. A sailor, from 
the colour of his jacket. 

Blue-light (blu'lit), n. A composition Avhich 
burns with a blue flame, used as a night- 
signal in ships or for military purposes. 

Bluely (blu'li), adv. With a blue colour. 

Sioift. 

Blue-mantle (blu^man-tl), n. The title of 


one of tho English pnr.suivants-at-arms. 
'{’Iris ottic.er Avas instituted either l»y iCdAvartl 
111. nr Henry V,, and named in allusion to 
the robes of tiie <)rder of the Garter, or, as 
St.jine suppose, to the colour.s of the arms of 
France. 

Blue -mould (bin ’mold), n. A name of 
Aspergillus gkrucus, a tliread-like fungus 
growing on cheese, u.s also on dried sausages 
and rolled bacon. 

Blueness (bliVnes), n. l. Thefiuality of being 
blue; a blue colour,— 2. Indecency in lan- 
guage. [Colloq.] 

The occa-.ioiial blnene 
shall nnt altogtilher nuVight 

Blue-nose (bh'i'ndz), n. 

Scotia, in aliusion proliably to the hue given 
to the noses <)f its inhabitants !>y its severe 
winter. Halihurtmi. 

Blue-ochre (blu'd-ker), n. A mineral colour, 
a suii-phusphate of iron, frmnd in GornAvail 
and ill North America. 

Blue-ointment ( l)lfi'uint-ment ), n. 
curial ointment. 

Blue-peter (blu'pG-ter), n. [A corruption of 
blue repeater 1 Kavt. a blue flag having a 
AAdnte square in the centre, used as a signal 
for sailing, to recall boats, drc. 

Blue-pill (blifpil), n. iSIercurial pill 
Blue-pipe (blu'pip), n. Tlie common lilac. 
Hay. 

Blue-pot (bliVpot), n. A )daek-lead crucible. 
Blue-ribbon (blfiTilvon), n. 1. iliu broad, 
dark-lftue ribbon, the Ijorder embroidered 
Avith gold, Avorn liy members of the order of 
the Garter over the left slioulder, iind hang- 
ing doAvii to the hip. — 2. Fig. anything: 
AAdiich mark.s the attainment of an object of 
great ambition, or the object itself. ‘The 
blue-ribbon oi the twvV Disraeli. ‘(These 
scholarships) Avere the hive- ribbon of the 
college. ’ Fa rra r. — 3. A memlier of the or< ler 
of the Garter. 

AA'hy should dancing round n Mny-pole bo xnort- 
obsolete than Holding u chapter of the r.arter V askea 
Lord Henry. The' duke, who w.,is a blue-ribium, : 
felt tiiis a home -thrust. Disraeli. 

Blue-ruin (bliVni-iu), n. A cant name for 
Avhisky, gin, <5cc., especially Avlieii bad. 

Blues (bluz), n. pi See Blue, Blee-petils. 
Blue-spar (IdiYspiir), ?!!.. Azure-sjutr ; 1 aziil ite 
Blue-stocking (blii'stok-ing), n. A liteiw 
lady: apjdied usually Avith the imputation 
of pedantry. The term is derived from the 
nainegiA'en to certain meetingshebl bylutiies 
in the days of Dr. Johnson for con ve]’.sation 
Avith distinguished literary men. One of the 
most eminent of these literati Avas a .Jir. 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, Avho ahvays Avore 
blue stocking.^, and Avhose conversation at 
these meetings Avas so much priztal that his 
absence at any time Avas felt to be a great 
loss, so that the remark Itecame connmm, 

‘ We can do nothing Avithout the blue sfock- 
iiigs;’ hence these liieetings Avan-e sportively 
called blue-stocking ^ clubs, and the ladies 

is'-uO’ 

The character, manner, or habits" of a blue- 
stocking; female learning or pedantiy. 
Blue-Stone (blu’ston), ii. i. Sulphate of 
copper. — 2. A term given by Australian 
miners to a basaltic lava covering laige 
areas of gold-bearing gravels of tiie later 
tertiary periods in Victoria, Ac. ,and through 
which they have to sink their mining shafts. 
Blue-tbroat (blu'thrdt), 'U. A bird (Sylria 
suceica) -with a taAvny breast, marked Avitii 
a sky-blue crescent, inhabiting the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia, it is u Iilrd of 
passage, and is taken in great numbers in 
j^T'ance for the table. 

Blue-tint (blfUtint), n. A colouring sub- 
stance made of ultramarine and white, 
mixed Avith lightish azure. 

Blue-veined (blu’vand), a. Having blue 
veins or streaks. 

Blue-verditer (b1u’ver-di-ter), 7i. A blue 
oxide of copper, or a jirecipitate of the 
nitrate of copper by Kme. 

Blue-vitriol (bluVit-ri-ol), n. Sulphate of 
copper, employed by surgeons as an eschar- 
otic and astringent. 

Blue- water (bliYwa-ter), n. The open ocean, 
at a consideralile distance from land. 
Blue-Wing (blu’wing), n. The commf)n name 
for a genus of ducks, so called from the 
colour of the Aving-coverts, One species, 
Querquedula discors, is brought in great 
quantities to market in Jamaica, the flesh 
being highly esteemed for its flavour. 

Bluey (blu'i), £t. Somewhat blue. Southey. 
Bluff (bluf), a. [Perhaps from or allied to 
O.D. blaf, applied to a broad full face, also 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abnne; y. Sc. tey. 
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to a forehead rising? strais’hfc up. See also 
the verb. J 1. Broad and full; specially ap- 
plied to a full countenance, indicative of 
franlaiess and good humour. 

His broad, bri;,dit eye, and W??jfface, . . . like the 
sun on frostovurk, melted down displeasure. 

H. Scoit Riddell 

Hence --2. Rough and hearty; plain and 
frank; somewhat boisterous and unconven- 
tional. 

Rlujf Harry broke into the .spence, 

And turned the cowls adrift. Tennyson. 

3. Blustering; pompous; surly; churlish. ‘A 
pert or 6Z'«/im|)ortant wight.' Armstrong. 
[Obsolete and provincial. 1~4. Steep and ob- 
tuse ; rising suddenly and boldly, like a 
bluff. 

The rock Tabra, a hlujff', peninsular prominence 
that juts out from the bottom of the cliff. Atkins. 

BltlfF bank, almost perpen- 

dicular, especially one overhanging the sea, 
or a lake, or river; a high bank presenting 
a steep front, ‘Beach, Uuff, and wave, 
a<iieu ! ’ Whittier. ‘ Round the hills from 
hluf to hUqfV Tennyson. 

The favourite spots with teamsters for corraling 
are the re-entering: ang'les of deep streams ... dr 
the crests of abrupt hills and Muffs. R. F. Burton. 

Bluff (bluf), r.t. [Comp, L.G. hhiffen, ver- 
hlufen, Gr. verhliiffen, to put out of counten- 
ance, to snub.] To repulse by rough an- 
swers; to repel gruffly; to deter from ac- 
complishing a design: generally followed by 
of; as, to hktff of & dun. [American.] 
Bluff (bluf), n. A game at cards. Bartlett 
[American.] 

Bluff-bowed (bluf 'bond), a. Naut broad, 
full, and square in the bows. 

Bluff-beaded (bluf Iied-edy*. JSfaut having 
an upright stem, or one with but little rake 
forward. 

Bluffness (blnf'nes), n. Quality of being 
bluff. ^Bhiffness of face.’ The Wo7id, Mh 
AKg.im. 

Bluffy (bluf'i), a. Having bluffs or bold 
projecting points of land. 

Bluid (bllid), Blood. [Scotch.] 

Bluing (blu'ing), n. ois. Blueing. 

Biuisn (biifish), a. Blue in a small degree; 
some-what bhte. 

Bluishly (blidsh-li), adv. In a bluish man- 
ner. 

Bluishness O^in'ish-nes), n. The quality of 
l^eing bluish; a small degree of blue colour. 
Bluism (blifizm), n. Blue-stockingism. ‘A 
wife so well known in the gay and learned 
w'orkl, without one bit of . . . hluism about 
herself.’ T. Hook. 

Bltinder (blunTIfSr), v.i. [O.E. blonder, pro- 
bably allied to Icel. Uunda, to doze, blimdr, 
slumber, Dan. and Sw. hlund, a nap, also to 
hUnil, blend. ] 1. To make a gross mistake, 
especially through mental confusion ; to err 
widely or stupidly.— 2. To move without di- 
rection or steady guidance; to flounder; to 
stumble, literally or figuratively. ‘Bayard 
the bliude, that blundi'eth forth.' Chaucer. 

It is one thiniJ- to forget matter of fact, and another 
to blunder upon the reason of it. 

Sir R. V Estrange. 

Blunder (blmi'der), u.l 1. To utter in a 
blundering maimer: withoirf; as, to &Ztwd<sr 
mit senseless rhymes.— 2. f To cause to blun- 
der. ‘To blunder m adversai-y.’ Ditton.— 
at To injure or destroy by blundering ; to 
bring into confusion. ‘ To darken or blunder 
the cause.’ Ditton. 

He bhtnders and confounds all these together, 
Stillinffleet. 

Blunder (blmf der), n. A mistake through 
precipitance or mental confusion; a gro.ss 
and stupid mistake. ‘It is worse than a 
crime; it is a blunder.’ Transl. of Memoirs 
of Fouche. 

Blunderbuss (blunTier-bus), n, [Probably 
a humorous corruption of D. donderbiis, a 
blunderbuss— (fonder, thunder, and bus, a 
tube, gim, originally a box.] 1. A short gun 



Blunderbuss— Armoury, Tower of London. 

or firearm, with a large bore, capable of 
holding a number of balls, and intended to 
do execution at a limited range without 
exact aim.— 2. A stupid, blundering person. 
Blunderer (bluffd^r-er), n. One who is apt 


to blunder or to make gross mistakes; a 
careless person. * km&rohhmderer.’ Watts. 
Blunderhead (blun'der-lied), n. A stupid 
fellow; one who blunders. ‘This thick- 
skulled blunderhead.’ Sir R. L’Mstrange. 
Blunderingly (blun'der-ing-li), adi?. In a 
blundering manner. ‘The tyro who had so 
&Zwn(fem}£fZy botched the business.’ T.Eodk. 
Blunge (blunj), v.t. To mix (clay) with a 
blimger. 

Blunger (blunj^er), n. [For plunger.] A 
machine used in potteries for mLxing clay. 
It consists of a vertical shaft revolving in 
the vat which holds diluted clay, and armed 
with from two to four series of horizontal 
spokes, the extremities of which are joined 
by vertical bars; a plunger. 

Blunk (l)lungk), n. [Probably a form of 
blank] A name in Scotland for calico or cot- 
ton cloth, manufactured for being printed. 
Blunker (blimgk'er), n. [Scotch.] 1, A 
calico-printer.— 2. A bungler; one that spoils 
evei’ything he meddles with, 

Dimbog is nae mair o’ a gentleman than the 
blunker that’s biggit the bonnie house doun in the 
howra. Sir W. Scott. 

Blunt (blunt), a. [Origin and connections 
extremely uncertain; comp. Prov. G. bludde, 
a dull or blunt knife; Dan. hlimde, Sw. and 
Icel. blunda, to doze, E. blunder.] 1. Hav- 
ing a thick edge or point, as an instrument; 
dull; not sharp, ‘The murderous knife was 
dull and UmiV Shak—% Dull in under- 
standing; slow of discernment. ‘His wits 
are not so blunt’ Shak~Z. Abrupt in ad- 
dress ; plain ; unceremonious ; wanting the 
forms of civility ; rough in manners or 
speech. ‘A plain, blunt man.’ Shale. 

In blunt terms, can you play the sorcerer? 

Coleridge. 

4 Hard to penetrate; not susceptible. 
[Rare.] 

I find my heart hardened and bt2mt to new im- 
pressions, Pope. 

Blunt (blunt), r.f. 1. To dull the edge or 
point of, by making it thicker. ‘A less deadly 
sword, of which he carefully blunted the 
point and edge.’ Macaulay.— ± To repress 
or weaken, as appetite, desire, or power of 
the mind; to impair the force, keenness, or 
susceptibility of. * Blunt not his love.’ 
Shak. ‘ To bhmt or break her passion.’ 
Temiyson. 

Blunt (blunt), n. 1. A kind of needle used 
for heavy work.— 2. [Perhaps meaning liter- 
ally ready money, money blimtly or at once 
paid.] Money. [Slang.] 

‘ ■Well, ho\v ^oes it? ’ said one. ‘I have been the 
rounds. The bhmt's going like the ward-pump.’ 

Disraeli. 

Blunting ( blunt'ing), n. l. Act of dulling. 
2. Something that dulls or blunts. ‘Not 
impediments or bluntings, but rather as 
whetstones, to set an edge on our desires.’ 
Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 

Bluntish (blunt'ish), a. Somewhat blunt. 
Bluntishness (blunt'ish-nes), n. A slight 
degree of bluntness, ‘Tempered with an 
honest bluntishness.’ Wood. 

Bluntly (bluntli), adv. l. In a blunt man- 
ner; plainly; abruptly; without delicacy, or 
the usual forms of civility; as, to tell a man 
something bluntly.— 2. Suddenly; without 
preparation. 

Fathers are 

Won by degrees, not bluntly as our masters 
Or wronged friends are. Ford. 

Bluntness (blimt'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being blunt : (a) want of edge or 
point; dulness; obtuseness; want of sharp- 
ness. (&) Plainness or abruptness of address; 
want of ceremony in manners; rude sin- 
cerity or plainness. * Honest bhintness.’ 
Dry den, ‘ Bluntness of speech. ' Boyle. 
Blunt -witted (blunf'wit-ed), a. Dull; 
stupid. ‘ Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in de- 
meanour,’ Shak 

Blur (bl6r), n. [Probably a form of bleai'.] 

1. Something that obscures or soils; a blot; 
a stain.— 2. Dim, confused appearance, as 
produced by indistinct vision; as, it is all a 
blur.—B. Fig. a blot, stain, or injury, affect- 
ing character, reputation, and the like. 

Her railing set a great on mine honesty and 
good name. Udall. 

Blur (bier), u.t pret. & pp, hlun'ed; ppr. 
bhm'hig. 1. To obscure -without quite 
effacing; to render indistinct; to confuse 
and bedim, as the outlines of a figure. 

One low light betwixt them burnt 

by the creeping mist Tennyson. 

2. To cause imperfection of vision in ; to 
dim; to darken. ‘ Her eyes are blun'ed with 
the lightning’s glare.’ N. Drake.— S. To 


sully; to stain; to blemish; as, to blur re- 
putation. 

Ne’er yet did base dishonour blur our name, 

But with our sword we wiped away tlie blot. ShaE. 

Blurt (blfert), u.t. [Comp. Sc, blirt, a bm’st 
of tears.] To utter suddenly or inadvert- 
ently; to divulge inadvisedly: commonly 
with out 

And yet the truth may lose its grace, 

If blurted to a person’s face. Lloyd. 

Others cannot hold, but Murf out those words 
■which afterwards they are forced to eat. 

Hakewitl. 

—To blurt at, to speak contemptuously of ; 
to ridicule. 

None would look on her. 

But cast their gazes on Marina’s face; 

Whilst ours was a?, Shak, 

Blusil (l)lusli), r. i. [A word seen in A. Sax. 
dblysian,^ to blush; Dim. blusse, to blaze, 
to bm'n in the face, bhtes ved, to blush a|;; 
D. bios, a blush, blozeti, to bliisii; allied to 
blosso^n, blaze, bloio.] 1. To redden in the 
cheeks or over the face, as from a sense of 
guilt, shame, confusion, or modesty; as, 
blush at your vices; blush for your degraded 
country. 

In the presence of the sh.ameless and unblushing 
the young offender is ashamed to blush. 

Buckminster. 

2, To e.\'hibit a red or rosy colour; to be red. 
‘Made the western welkin Shak. 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of kings 
and queens. Keatsii 

S. To bloom; to blossom. 

To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing’ honours thick upon him. 

Shak. 

Full imny a flower is born to bLish unseen. 

. Gray. .... 

Blush (]Rush), v.t 1. To make red by blush- 
ing. 

Which (blood) , , . ne’er returneth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again. Shak. 

2. To express by blushing, ‘ I’il blush you 
thanks.’ Shak [Rare and poetical.]— 3, To 
spread or convey by the roseate colour of 
the sky. 

Pass the happy news. 

Blush it thro’ the west. Tennyson. 

Blush (l3lush), n. 1. The act of blushing; the 
suffusion of the cheeks or the face gener- 
ally with a red colour through confusion, 
shame, diffidence, or the like. ‘ Her blush of 
maiden shame.’ Bryant— 2. A red or red- 
dish colour; a rosy tint. ‘ And light’s last 
blushes tinged the distant hills.’ Ld. Lyttel- 
ton.— Z. Sudden appearance; a glance: a 
sense taken from the sudden suffusion of the 
face in blushing; as, a proposition apiiears 
absurd at the first blush. 

At the first blush we thought they had been ships 
come from France. Hackhiyi. 

4. Look; resemblance; as, * She has a blmh 
of her father. ’ [N orth of Englimd. ] 

Blushet t (blush'et), n. A young modest girl. 

‘ (Jo to, little blushet.’ B. Joiison. 

Blushful (blush'ful), a. Full of blushes. 

‘ Averts her blushful face.’ Thomson. 
Blushfully (blusliTul-li), adv. With many 
blushes. 

Blushing (blushfing), 7i. The act of blush- 
ing; suffusion with a roseate tint. “The 
bkishings of the evening.’ Spenser. 
Blushing (biusli'ing), p. and a. Exhibiting 
blushes or a rosy tint; blooming. ‘The 
dappled pink and blushing rose.’ Prior. 
Blushingly (i3lushfing-li), adv. In a blush- 
ing manner ; with blushes ; as, to speak 
blushingly. 

Blushless (blushTes), a. Without a blush; 
unblushing; past blushing; iinxmdent; bare- 
faced. ‘ BkisMess crimes. ’ Sandy s. 

Blushy (blush' i), a. Like a blush; having 
: the colour of a blush. ‘ Blossoms of apples 
. . . are blushy.’ Bacon. [Rare.] 

Bluster (JilusTer), v.i. [A freq. of blast, or a 
kind of intens. of bloto.] 1. To roar and be 
tumultnous, as wind ; to be boisterous; as, 
the storm blusters "vvithout. ^Bluster the 
winds and tides.’ Tennyson.— 2. To be loud, 
noisy, or swaggering ; to bully; to s’vvagger, 
as a turbulent or boasting person. ‘When, 
they storm and bluster at the difficulties of 
salvation.’ Bp. Hopkins. 

Your ministerial directors blustered like tragic 
tyrants here. Burke. 

Bluster (blus'ter), v. t 1. To utter or effect 
in a blustering manner or with noise and 
violence: with a preposition used adver- 
bially. ‘Bloweth and hlustereth out . . . 
blasphemy.' Sir T. More. ‘By a tempes- 
tuous gust bluster down the house.’ Sea- 
sonable Sermons. 

He meant to bluster all princes into a perfect obe- 
dience. ' ' Fuller, 


ch, chain; dh, Sc. loch; 
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Bluster n. l. Roar of storms or 

of violent wind; )3laafc; gust. 

The skies look grimly 

And threaten present bl7tstcrs. Shak. 

2. A loud, tumultuous, harsh noise. ‘ The 
brazen trumpet’s bluster.' Sioift.—Z. .Noisy 
talk; swaggering; boisterousness; tumult. 

A coward makes a great deal more bluster than a 
man of honour. Sir R. L' hstrange. 

.SYK. Noise, boisterousness, tumult, storm, 
rage, tur].uilenee, confusion, boasting, swag- 
gcrinu:. bragging, bullying. 

Blusteration ( blus-ter-a'shon), n. Noisy 
boasting; blustering; boisterous conduct. 
[Trovin'cial English and American,] 
Blusterer (blus'ter-er), n. One who blusters; 
a swaga’crer ; a bully ; a noisy tumultuous 
felU)W. Shale, 

Blustering (bhis'ter-mg),i3.aiul«. 1. Stormy; 
windy; as,, blustering weather. ‘Ahluster^ 
ing day.’ Shale. Noisy; tumultuous; 
swaggering ; as, a blustering fellow. 
Blusteringly (blus'ter-ing-li), adv. In a 
blustering manner. 

Blusterous, Blustrous (blus't6r-us, blus'- 
trus), a. Noisy; tiinuiltiioiis; tempestuous. 

Now, mild may be thy life ! 

A more blusterous birth had never babe. Shak. 

Blype (foiyp), n. A shred ; a piece of one’s 
skin, rubbed off. Burns. [Scotch.] 
Blysmus (blis'mus), n. [Gr. blysmos, source, 
from Uyv, to bubble or gush forth.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Cyperaeem. Two 
species are found in Britain, viz. B. com- 
pressus and B. rufus. They grow on boggy 
or marshy places or by river sides, especially 
near the sea. 

Blythet Same as Blithe. 

Bo (bo), exclani. A word uttered to inspire 
terror; a customary sound uttered by chil- 
dren to frighten their fellows. 

I’ll rather put on my flashing red nose and my 
flaming face, and come wrapped in a calfs skin, and 
cry, bo, bo t I’ll fray the scholar, I warrant thee. 

Old play. 

— ATot able to say bo ! to a goose, to be very 
foolish or timid. 

Boa (bo'a), n. [L. , for bom, a water-serpent, 
from bos, bovis, an ox, cow, perhaps in allu- 
sion to the size of the animal] 1. A genus 
of ophidian reptiles, family Boidic, distin- 
gnislied from allied families by having a 
prehensile tall, with a single row of scales 
on its under surface. If; includes some of 
the largest species of serpents, of which a 
familiar example is the constrictor, some- 
times 30 or 40 feet long. Though destitute 
of fangs and 
venom, the boas 
arc endowed 
with a degree of 
muscular power 
whicli renders 
them terrible. 

Once fairly in- 
volved in the 
crushing folds 
of these ser- 
pents, the 
strength of the 
most powerful 
man would not 
prove of the 
sliglitest avail. 

They seize 
sheep, deer, &c., 
and crush them 
in their folds, 
after which 
they swallow 
the animal 
whole. The spe- 
cies of boa are 
peculiar to the liot part.s of South America. 
The Boa constrictor is not one of the largest 
members of the genus, but the name boa or 
boa constrictor is often given popularly to 
any of the large serpents of similar habits, 
and so as to include the Pythons of the Old 
World and the Anaconda of America. —2. An 
article of dress for the neck, made of fur, 
and worn by ladies : so called from its re- 
semblance to the serpent of the same name. 
Boanerges (bo-a-ner'jez), n. pi. [Gr. boan- 
erges, Heb. bne hargem, sons of thunder-— 
hnS, pi, of ben, son, ha, the, and ra'am, 
thunder.! l. Sons of thunder, a name given 
, by Jesus Christ to his two disciples James 
and John. 

And he surnatned them Soa7terges, which is, The 
sons of thunder, Mark iij. 17, 

2. sing, A name sometimes applied to a loud, 
powerful preacher. 


Fate, far. fat, f^ll; 


Boar (bor), n. [A. Sax. Mr, B. beer, O.IT.Gr. 
per, M.H. G. her, a boar. ] The male of swine 
not castrated.— WiEZd hoar (Sus scrofa), an 
ungulate or hoofed mammal, family Suidse, 
the original of the hog kind. These animals 
are found in most parts of Europe, except 
the British Islands; also in the greatest part 
of Asia, and on the Barbary coast of Africa. 
Tire wild boar differs in several respects 
from the tame species ; its body is smaller, 
its snout longer, and the ears (which are 
always black) rounder and shorter ; its 
colour is iron-gray, inclining to black ; the 
tusks, formed by the enlarged canine teeth, 
are larger than those of the tame hog, being 
sometimes nearly a foot in length. The 
chase of the wild boar is one of the most 
exciting sports of Europe and India. In 
her, the wild boar and its head are used as 
a common bearing in coat armour. 

Boar (bor), v.i. In the manege, to shoot out 
the nose, raising it as high as the ears and 
tossing it in the wind: said of a horse. 

Board (bord), n. [A Sax. hord, a table, a 
plank, a border; Icel. Dan. G. hord, Goth. 
haurd, D. hoard, a board, plank, (ship)board, 
table, border. There are also a number of 
closely allied forms in which, apparently by 
metathesis, the r comes before the vowel, as 
Sc. hrod, a flat piece of wood, a wooden lid 
or cover; A. Sax. bred, a plank, a table; 
Ban. hreet, a chess-board, or the like; G. 
hrett, a board or plank. Allied probably to 
broad, or to verb bear. Border, broiaer, 
belong to this stem, but have come to us 
through the French.] 1. A piece of timber 
sawed thin, and of considerable length and 
breadth compared with the thickness. The 
name is usually given to pieces of timber of 
more than 4 inches in breadth, and of not 
more than 2| inches in thickness. When ! 
boards are thinner on one edge than the 
other they are called feather-edged boards. 
But ships are but boards, sailors but men. Shak, 

2. A table, especially as being used to place 
food on. 

Fruit of all kinds ... 

She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 

Heaps with unsparing hand. Miltou, 

Hence— 3. Wliat is served on a board or 
table; entertainment; food; diet; stated 
meals; often; speciflcalty, daily food obtained 
for a stipulated sum at the table of another; 
as, to pay so much a week for board and 
lodging. 

Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford, 

With wholesome poppy flowers, to mend his homely 

board, Dryden. 

4. A table at which a council or court is 
held. ‘ Better acquainted with afl'airs than 
any other who sat then at tMt board.’ 
Clarendon. 

1 wish the king would be pleased sometimes to be 
present at that board; it adds a majesty to it. 

Bacon, 

Hence, by metonymy, a number of persons 
having the management, direction, or super- 
intendence of some public or private office or 
trust; thus we speak of a hoard of directors; 
the Board of Trade; a board of guardians 
(of the poor); a school-Mar’d ‘The hon- 
ourable board of council/ Shale. — 5. A 
board or tablet in a college at Cambridge 
University, on which the names of mem- 
bers are inscribed; hence the university 
is said to have so many members o?i the 
boards.— Q. Naut. (a) the deck of a ship; the 
interior part of a ship or boat: used in the 
phrase on board, aboard. (&) The side of a 
sMp. 

Now board to board the rival vessels row. Dryden, 

(<j) The line over Which a ship runs between 
tack and tack.— To maJee a board, to make a 
stretch on any tack when a ship is working 
to windward. To make a good hoard, to get 
well on in a stretch to windward. To make 
short boards, to tack frequently. To make 
a stem board, to fetch, on either tack, stern- 
way instead of gaming ground. —JS?/ the 
board, close to a ship’s deck; as, the mast 
went by the boai'd=i the mast broke off close 
to the deck. Hence, to go by the hoards 
to be completely destroyed. — 7. A table 
or frame for a game ; as, a chess-fioard:, tfcc. 
8. A kind of thick stiff paper ; a sheet of 
substance formed by layers of paper pasted 
together; pasteboard: most usually em- 
ployed in compounds; as, card-&oarcZ, mill- 
board, Bvistol-board. Hence— 9. One of the 
two stiff covers on the sides of a book. By 
a book in boards is usually to be understood 
one that has the boards only covered with 
paper, in distinction from a book which is 


in cloth, or i.s bound cir put into leather.— 
10. pi. The stage of a theatre ; hence, to go 
upon the boards, to leave the hoards = to 
enter upon or leave the theatrical! imofes- 
siou. 

Our place on the boa^rls may be taken biy bettur 
and younger mimefs. 7'hackeray, 

Board, (bord), v.t. l. To lay or spread with 
boards; to cover with boards.— 2. To place 
at board; as, lie boarded his son with iVirs, 
So-and-so.— 3. To furnish with foot], or food 
and lodging, for a compensatiftn ; as, liis 
landlady board.s liini for a guinea a week.— 
4.t [Mv. (ibordcr, to come to, aeeost, attack.] 
To accost, or make tlie first address to, an- 
other. ‘Him the prince with, gentle court 
did hoard.' Shak. — h. To go on hoard a 
vessel; specifically, to enter a, vessel by force 
in combat. 

You board an enemy to capture lier, and a str.anger 
to receive news or make communications. 7'otteH. 

Board (bord), v.i. To obtain one’s food or 
meals for compensation, or to obtain both 
food and lodging; to live as a bi>arder; as, to 
board with a certain penson. 

We are several of us, gentlemen and ladies, who 
board in the same house. Spectator. 

Boardable (l>ord'a-bl), a. Capalile of being 
boarded, as a sliip. 

Boarder (bord'er), n. One who Iwards : (a) 
one who pays for his food in another per- 
son’s house, or one who get.s food and lodg- 
ing in another’s family for a compensation. 

There’s a boarder in the floor above me ; and, to 
my torture, he practises music. Smollett. 

(6) One wTio boards a ship in action ; one who 
is selected to board ships. 

Boarding-clerk: (bord'ing-klark), n. The 
servant of a custom-house agent or ship- 
ping firm whose duty is to communicate 
with ships on their arrival in port. 
Boarding-bouse (bord'ing-hous),/?. A house 
where board or board and lodging is fur- 
nished. 

Boarding-joist (bordTug- joist), n. One of 
the joists in naked flooring to which the 
boards are fixed. 

Boarding - nettings ( bord ' ing - net - ingz), 
n. pi A frame of stout nettings put round 
a ship to prevent her being boarded. See 
Nettino, ' 

Boarding-pike (bord'ing-pik), ??. A weapon 
used by sailors in boarding an enemy’s ship, 
Boarding -scbool (boni'i'ng-skur), n. A 
school, the scholars of which Itoarcl with 
the teachex’. 

Board-rule (bordTol), n. A figured scale 
for finding the number of square feet in a 
board without calculation. 

Board-school (bord'skol;, n. A school un- 
der the management of a school-board. 
Board-wages (bord'wa-jez), n. -pi Wages 
allowed to servants to keep themselves in 
victuals. 

Not enough is left him to supply 
Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. Dryden. 

Boar-fish (borffish), n. The Capros an 
acantliopterygious fish of the mackerel fa- 
mily, resembling the dory in its general 
outline, hut possessing no spines along the 
dorsal or anal fin. It has the power of ex- 
tending and contracting its mouth at will. 
When extended the mouth takes the form 
of a hog’s snout, whence the name. It is 
Q inches long, and inhabits the jMediterra- 
nean, and is occasionally taken on the Brit- 
ish coasts. 

Bearish (borlsh), a. Of or pertaining to a 
boar; swinish; brutal; ci’uel. ‘In hxs an- 
ointed flesh stick hoarish fangs.’ Shale. 
Boar-spear (bdUsper), n. A" spear used in 
hunting boars. 

Boar-stag (bor'stag), n. A gelded boar. 
Boar-thistle (bOr'this-l), n. A pla,nt, genus 
Sonchus. Called also Soio-thistle (which 
see) and Spear-thistle. 

Boast (host), v.i. [Probably of Celtic origin, 
as we find not only W, host, a boast, bostio, 
to boast, but also Gael, bbsd, a boast, vain- 
glory, Corn, bostye, to boast, Skeat. Comp. 
G. bausten, ptausten, to puff out the cheeks.] 

1. To brag or vaunt one's self ; to make an 
ostentatious display, in speech, of one’s own 
worth, property, or actions. 

By grace are ye saved through faith ; . . . not of 
works, lest any man should boast. Eph. ii. 8, 9. 

2. To glory; to exult; to speak with laudable 
pride and ostentation of meritorious persons 
or things. 

I boast of you to them of Macedonia. 2 Cor. ix. 2. 

Syn. To brag, vaunt, bluster, vapour, crow, 
sw'ell, talk big. 
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Boast (bost), 1. To display in ostenta- 
tious lanjjcuag-e; to speak of with pritle, 
vanity, or’ exultation, with a view to self- 
commendation. ‘To hoast what arms can 
do.’ MiUon. 

But let him 

His knowledge of good lost, and evil got. Milton. 

2. To magnify or exalt; to make over-coii- 
lident; to vaunt: with reflexive pronouns. 
‘They that trust in their wealth, and hoast 
iheinsetvus in the multitude of their riches.’ 
Ps. xlix. G. 

not tnysol/ of to-morrow. Prov, xxvii. i. 

Boast (host), n. 1. Language expressive of 
ostentation, pride, or vanity; a vaunting or 
bragging. 

Reason ;ind morals? and where live they most, 
in Christian comfort or in Stoic Iwastl Byron. 

2. Tlie cause of hoaisting; occasion of pride, 
vanity, or laudable exultation; as,Shakspere, 
the hoast of English literature. 

Boast (Ijost), u.t. 1, In masonry, to dress 
oft' the surface of a stone with a broad chisel 
and mallet. — 2. In smlp. to reduce orna- 
ments or other work to their general con- 
tom' or form, preparatory to working out 
the minuter parts. 

Boaster (bost'er),?J. One who boasts, glories, 
or vaunts with exaggeration, or ostenta- 
tiously; abragger. 

Boaster (bost'&'), n. A broad chisel used 
in dressing off the surface of a stone. 
BoastfiU (hdst'fp.1), a. Given to boasting ; 
ostentatious of personal worth or actions. 

Boastful and rough, your first son is a 'squire; 

The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar. 

Pope. 

Boastfully (bostTii.l'H)> lu a boastful 
maimer. 

Boastfulness (bost'fiU-nes), n. State or 
quality of being boastful; ostentation. 
Boasting (hosting), n. A glorying or vaunt- 
ing ; boastful or ostentatious words; brag- 
ging language. ‘ When homting ends, then 
dignity begins.’ Fomij;. — -Stn. Vaunting, 
glorying, vainglory, rhodomoiitade, gascon- 
ade, brag, bluster, parade, vapomlng. 
Boastingly (bosting-li), adv. In an osten- 
tatious manner; with boasting. 

Boastive (bostiv),^. Presumptuous. [Pware.] 
Shenstone. 

Boastless (l^osties), a. Without boasting or 
ostentation. ^ Boastless, as now descends 
the silent dew,’ Thomson. 

Boaston (bos 'ton), n. A game of cards. 
Hoyle. 

Boat (hot), n. [A, Sax, htlt, Icel, hdtr, D. 
L.G, and G. hoot, a boat; the word is Scan- 
dinavian and Low German, and was bor- j 
rowed into High German in comparatively ; 
recent times. Similar forms occur also in 
Celtic, as Ir. W. had, Gael, hata.] 1. A small 
open vessel or water craft, usually moved 
by oars or rowing. The forms, dimensions, 
and uses of boats are very various, and some 
of them carry a light sail. The boats be- 
longing to a ship of war are the launch or 
long-boat, which is the largest, the barge, 
the pinnace, the yawl, cutters, the jolly- 
boat, and the gig. The boats belonging to 
a merchant vessel are the launch or long- 
lioat, before mentioned, the skiff, the jolly- 
boat or yawl, the stern-boat, the quarter- 
boat, and the captain’s gig. Every passenger 
ship is required by IS and 10 Viet, cxix. to 
carry a number of boats according to the 
following scale : two boats for every ship of 
less than 200 tons; three, when 200 and less 
than 400; four, 400 and less than GOO; five, 
COO and less than 1000; six, 1000 and less than 
1500; seven, 1500 and upwards. One of such 
boats must in all cases be a long-boat, and 
one a properly-fitted life-boat.— 2. Any sail- 
ing vessel, but usually described by another 
word denoting its use or mode of propulsion; 
as, a packet-&oai!, passage-Ziocit, steara-^ouit, 
&c. The term is frequently applied to 
steam-vessels even of the largest size.— 
in the same boat, all treated alike; all in the 
same condition or engaged in the same 
enterprise. 

Boat (bdt),v. t. 1. To transport in a boat; as, 
to boat goods across a lake.— 2. To provide 
with boats. [Hare.] 

Our little Arno is not boated like the Thames. 

IT. IFalpole. 

Boat (bot), ri.i. To go in a boat. 

I boated over, ran my craft aground. Tennyson. 

Beatable (bot'a-bl), a. Navigable for boats 
or small river craft. 

Boat-bill (bot'bil), n. A bird of the genus j 
Cancroma, family Ardeidse or herons. There 
are two species, the crested and the brown, 
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which by some ornithologists are regarded 
merely as varieties. The C. coehlearia of 
South Amei'ica is about the size of a hen, 
and has a bill 4 inches long, not unlike a 
boat with the keel uppermost, or like the 
bowls of two spoons, with the hollow parts 
placed together. 

Boat-builder (bot'bild-er), n. One who 
makes boats; a boat-wrighi 

Boat-fly (bot'fli), n. An aquatic hemipter- 
ous insect of the genus Notonecta. These 
insects swim on their backs, and their hind- 
legs aptly enough resemble a pair of oars, 
the body representing a boat: hence the 
name. H. glauca (the water-boatman), com- 
mon in Britain, is inch long. 

Boat-bead (bbt'hed), qi. Prow of a boat. 

Boat-hook (bdt'libk), n. An iron hook with 
a point on the back, fixed to a long pole, to 
pull or push a boat. 

Boat-house (bot'hous), ?L A house or shed 
for protecting boats from the weather. 

Boating (bot'ing), n. 1. The act or practice 
of rowing a boat for exercise, amusement, or 
otherwise.— 2. The act or practice of trans- 
porting in boats.— 3, A punishment in Persia 
of capital offenders, by fastening them do^vn 
on their backs in a boat, which is thereupon 
covered, and the convict left to perish. 

Boationt (bo-a'shon), n. [L. hoatus, from 
boare, to cry.] A reverberation; a roar; 
loud noise. 

The gfuns were heard, . . - about a hundred Italian 
miles, in loud boations. Denham. 

Boatman (bot'man), n. A man who manages 
a boat; a rower of a boat. 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 
Went light along the stream. Southey. 

Boat-plug (bot'plug), n. The plug in the 
bottom of a boat by which water shipped 
can be let out when the boat is hauled up 
onshore. 

Boat-racing (bot'ras-ing), n. A trial of 
speed between boats. 

There was no end to boat-racing-. Disraeli. 

Boat-rope (bot'rop), n. A rope to fasten a 
boat, usually called a 

Boat-shaped (bot'shapt), a. Having the 
shape of a boat ; navicular ; cymbifonn ; 
hollow like a boat, as the valves of some 
pericarps. 

Boat-shell (l^ot'shel), n. The English name 
of the shells of the genus Cymba, belonging 
to the family Volutidas. 

Boat-skid (bot'skid), n. Haut. a portable 
piece of timber used to prevent chafing 1 
when a boat is hoisted or lowered. 

Boatsman t (bdts'man), ji. Same as Boat- 
man. Bryden. 

Boatswain (bot'swan or bo'sn), n. [A. Sax. 
hdtsivdn—hdt, boat, and siodn, swain.] An 
officer on board of ships who has charge of 
the sails, rigging, colours, anchors, cables, 
and cordage. His office is also to summon 
the crew' to their duty, to relieve the 
w'atch, and assist the first lieutenant in the 
necessary business of the ship. — Boatswain's 
mate, the assistant or deputy of the boat- 
swain, On board a man-of-war he is the 
officer who inflicts corporal punishment. 

Boat-tails (bot'talz), n. pi. A sub-family of 
American birds, family Stuniidce, the Quis- 
caliiife, allied to the starlings, but much 
larger, some of them being 17 inche.s long : 
so named from the formation of their tail- 
feathers, which ai'e hollowed in a niamier 
somewhat like the interior of a canoe. 

Boat-wrigM (bbt'rit), n. A boat-builder. 

Bob (bob), n. (Perhaps to some extent an 
imitative word, as its short abrupt sound 
might be suggestive of abrupt, jerky motion; 
in some of its senses it maybe allied to Gael. 
hahag, baban, a tassel.] 1. A general name 
for any small round object playing loosely 
at the end of a cord, line, flexible chain, and 
the like. Specifically, (a) a little pendant 
or ornament so attached; an ear-ring. ‘ In 
jewels dressed and at each ear a hob.' Bry- 
den. (b) A knot of worms or of rags on a 
string used for fishing for eels; formerly, a 
specific kind of worm used for this kind of 
bait; also, a peculiar kind of hook. 

Yellow turned up before the plough 
Are chiefest bait with cork and lead enough. 

Lanson's Secrets o/Bnylin.^, x()$ 2 . 

(e) The ball or w'eight at the end of a pen- 
dulum, plumb-line, and the like.— 2. A bob- 
wig. ‘A plain brown bo^ he wore.’ She7i- 
stone. —3. A short jerking action or motion; 
as, a hob of the head.— 4. A shake or jog ; 
a blow'. ‘Pinches, nips, and 606a.’ Ascham. 
He that a fool doth very wisely hit. 

Doth very foolishly, altho' he smart, 

Not to'seem senseless of the bob. Shah. 
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5. The working beam of an engine; a some- 
what similar beam in a pnnipiiig apimratns. 
[Provincial.]— G. A small wheel made en- 
tirely of a thick piece of bull-neck or sea- 
cow leather, perforated for the reception of 
its spindle, and used in polishing the inside 
of the bowls of spoons and otliei* articles. 

7. In bell-ringing, a peal of courses or sets 
of changes, distinguislied into a bob-major 
and a bob-minor. 

It is a distracted empty-sounding word; of bab- 
inajors and bob-imnora, of tviumph arid terror, of rise 
and fall. Carlyle. 

S. t The w'ords repeated at the einl of a 
stanza; the burden of a song. ‘To bed, to 
bed’ will be the hob of the song.’ Sir It 
L* Estrange. — 'A A shilling: formerly Bob- 
sticfc. [Slang,]— 10. An infantry soldier; as, 
the light hohif: possibly from I teing enlisted 
with a shilling. [ Colloq. or slang. ] — 

11. A dance. [Scotch.] 

0 what’ll a bob was the bob o’ Dunblane, 

facobite sotijtt. 

12. A bunch of flowers; a no.segay. [Scotch.] 
The rose an’ hawthorn sweet I’ll twine to make a bob 

for thee. 

—Dry bob, a boy wdio devotes himself to 
cricketer football: in opposition to wet hob, 
one who gives liimself up to ]:>oating. [Eton 
slang.]— give the boh w'as a phrase equiv- 
alent to that of giving the door, ‘It can 
be no other hut to give 7m the hob.' Mas- 
singer. 

Bob (bob), v.t. pret. & pp. bobbed; ppr. bob- 
bing. 1. To beat; to shake or jog. ‘ I'll not 
be bobbed in the nose.’ Beau, d: FI — 2. To' 
gain by fraud. ‘Gold and jewels that I 
bobbed from him.’ Shale,— B. To cheat; to 
mock ; to delude. ‘ Play her pranks and bub 
the fool’ Tiirberville.—L To cut short; as, 
to bob a horse’s tail, —5. To move in a short, 
jerking manner. ‘ He bobbed his head.’ W. 
Tning.—Q. To perform with a jerky move- 
ment ; as, to hob a courtesy. 

Bob (bob), v.i. pret. & pp. bobbed; ppr. bob- 
bing. 1. To play backward and forward; 
to play loosely against anything. ‘A birth- 
day jewel bobbing at their ear.’ Dry den. — 

2. To make a rapid bow or obeisance. 

He rolled upon Ins two little turned legs, and hav- 
ing bobbed gravely to the ’oar, who bobbed gravely to 
him, put his little legs under his table. Dichens. 

3. To angle or fish with a bob; or, by giv-ing 
the hook a jerldng motion in the water. 

These are the baits they bob wnth. Bea}t. <&* FL 

4. To dance. [Scotch.] 

Bobt (bob), n. [O.Er. hohe, pleasantry, bad- 
inage.] A taunt; a jeer or flout; a trick. 

Let her leave her bo??s: 

I have had too many of them, and her quillets. 

Beau. &.Fi. 

Bobaunce,! Bobbaimce.t n- [O.Fr. bob- 
anec.] Boasting. Chaucer. 

Bobbery (bob'er-i), n. A squaififie; a row; 
a frolic; as, to kick up a bobber g. [Colloq. 
and vulgar.] 

Bobbin (bob 'in), n. [Fr. bobine, from L. 
bombas, a humming sound, or more probably 
from bob.] 1. A reel or other similar con- 
trivance for holding thread ; specifically, a 
small pin or cylindrical piece of wood with 
a head, on which thread is wound for mak- 
ing lace ; a spool with a head at one or 
both ends, intended to have thread or yarn 
wound on it, and used in spinning machin- 
ery (when it is slipped on a spindle and 
revolves therewith) and in sewing-machines 
' (applied within the shuttle). — 2. Kound 
tape. 

Bobbinet (boh-in-et' or bob'in-et), n. A 
machine-made cotton net, originally imi- 
tated from the lace made ])y means of a 
pillow and bobbins. 

Bobbin-work (bob'in-wt‘rk),?i. 'M’ork woven 
with bobbins. 

Bobbish, (bob'isli), a. Hearty; in good spirits 
and condition, [Colloq.] 

Bobby (bob'i), 71. A policeman; a nickname 
given to the members of the police force 
instituted under Sir Robert Peel’s act (passed 
in 1829) for improving the police in and neai* 
the metropolis : so called in allusion to Sir 
Robert Peel’s Christian name. Called also 
Peeler. [Slang.] 

Bob-Cherry (bob'cher-ri), 71. A child's play 
in which a cherry is hung so as to bob against 
the mouth and he caught with the teeth. 
Bob-lincolh (bob'ling-kon), n. See Bobo- 
link. 

Bobolink, Boblink(bob'o-lingk, boblingk\ 
71 . The usual name by which the rice-bird 
I or reed-bird is known in the United States, 
! from its cry. It is the Bolichonyx O7'yzi'om-U8, 
{ a conirostral passerine bird, family Icteridse, 
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about 7 or S inches long, migratory, and 
destructive to the growing crops in many 
parts of the United States. Vulgarly called 
Boh-lincoln. 

Bob-Sled, Bob-sleigb (bob'skd, bob'sla), n. 

A sled or sleigh made up of two short sleds 
or sleighs, the one before the other, and 
connected by a reach or coupling. [United 
States.] 

Bobstay (bob''sta), n. Nmit a chain or a rope 
employed to retain a vessel's bowsprit down 
towards the stem or cut-water and counter- ; 
act the upward strain of the stays. The : 
attachment of the bob.stay to the stem of 
the vessel is made by means of iron plates, 
called hohstay-p la tes. 

Bobsticlct (bob'stik), n. See Bob, 9. 

Bobtail (bolj'tfil), n. 1, A short tail or a tail 
cut short.— 2. The raldde, used in contempt: 
most frequently in the phrase ray -tag and 
hobtail. 

Bobtailed (bob'tald), a. Having the tail 
cut short. ‘ A hohtailed cur.’ Sir R. L’Es- 
t/rmige. 

Bobtail-Wig, Bob-wig (bol/tfil-wig, bol/- 
wig), n. A wig of short hair. ‘ A hob-wig 
and a black silken bag tied to it.’ Spectator. 
Bob-White (bob'whit), n. A popular name 
of an American bird, the OdontophQni,s Vir- 
ginianxis or American partridge. It has 
this name from its n ote. [American. ] 

Bocal (bo’kal), [Fr.] A cylindrical glass 
vessel with a wide, short neck, used for pre- 
serving solid substances. 

Bocau (bo-kan'), n. [See BucAsr.] In the 
^yest Indies, a place where coffee or cocoa 
is dried. III. London Eeios. 

Bocardo (bo-kiir'do), n. l. In logic, a mne- 
monic word denoting a syllogism in the third 
figure, having a particular negative major 
premiss, a universal affli’inative minor, and 
a particular negative conclusion. — 2. A 
prison ; so called from the fact of the old 
north gate of Oxford, which had this name, 
being used as a prison. Nax'es. 

Was not this (.-\.chab) a seditious fellow? -Was he 
not worthy to be cast in docardo or little-ease? 

Latimer. 

Bocasine (bok’a-seii), n. [Fr.] A kind of 
calamanco or woollen stuff. 

Bocca (bok''ka), n. [It. Sp., mouth, a chan- 
nel or entrance.] Tlie round hole in a glass 
furnace by which the fused glass is taken 
out.; ■ . ■ ' ■ 

Bocconia (bok-ko'ni-a), ?i. [After a Sicilian 
botanist of the name of Boecone.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Papaveracere, The 
species are esteemed for the beauty of their 
flowers, which are in clusters, and for their 
elegant foliage. B. frutescens is very com- 
mon in Jamaica and Central America. 

Boce (bos), 01 . Same as Boguc. 

Bocbe, 1 01 . A botch; a wen ; a boil. Chaucer. 
Bock: (bok), r.i. [Imitative of the sound 
made hi retching.] 1. To retch; to vomit.— 
2. To gush interraittingly, as liquid from a 
bottle. Bno'm. [Scotcli.] 

Bockelet, Bockeret (bok’e-let, bok'er-et), n. 
A kind of long-winged hawk. Written also 
BocJceo’d. 

Bockey (bokT), oi. A bowl or vessel made 
from a gourd. [5 e w Y ork. ] 

Bocking (bokTug), n. 1. A particular sort 
of cloth, like baize, so called from being first 
hiade at Boelcmg in Essex.— 2. A red herring. 
Qrabb. 

BocMand, Bocland (bok 'land), oi. See 
Booklanp. 

Bocmail (bok'mau), n. A holder of bocland 
or bookland (which see). 

Bodac.b (bod'afib), n. [Gael] An old man. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Boddice, oi. Same as Bodice. 

Boddle (bodT), n. See Bodle. 

Bode (bod), v.t. pret. & pp. boded; ppr. 
boding. [A. Sax. hodian, to announce, to pro- 
claim, from bod, an edict, a message ; Icel. 
botha, to proclaim, to bode; A. Sax. hoda, D. 
bode, G. bote, a messenger; allied to hid. 
See Bid.] To portend; to foreshow; to pre- 
sage; to indicate something future by signs; 
to be the omen of: most generally applied 
to things; as, our vices bode evil to the 
country. ‘I pray God his bad voice bodes 
no mischief.’ Shale. 

A’ brushe.s his hat o’ morning's ; what should that 
Itodet Shat:. 

Bode (bod), v.i. l. To foresho^v; to be an 
omen either of good or ill. 

This bodes vvell to you. Dryden. 

2. To presage something evil ; to be of evil 
omen; to forebode. 

I would croak like a raven ; I ■would bode, I would 
bode. Shah. 


Bodet (Imd), n. An omen. 'The owl eke, 
that of death the bode ybringeth,’ Chaucer. 
Bode, pret. & pp. from bide. Eemaiiied. 

And I-ancelot a little, till he saw 
Which were the weaker. Tennyson. 

Bodet (hod), n. [See Abode.] A stop; delay. 
Bode (bod), n. What is bidden; an offer 
made in order to a bargain, as the price 
offered by a buyer or that asked by a seller. 
[Scotch.] 

Bode,t BodeE,t pp. from bede. Bidden; 
commanded. i 

Bodeful (bod'ful), a. Ominous; threatening; 
foreboding. ‘Uttering the dismal bodeful 
somids of death.’ J. Baillie. 

Poor Weber almost swooned at the sound of these 
cracked voices, with their bodeful raven-note. 

Carlyle. 

Bodemeutt (bod'ment), n. An omen; 'por- 
tent; prognostic; a foreshowing, ‘Sweet 
bodements.” Shale. 

Bodge t (boj), v.i. [A form of botch.] To 
boggle; to stop; to fail. 

With this we charg’d again ; but out, alas J 
We bodg'd again. Shah. 

Bodget (boj), ?i. A botch; a patch. Whit- 
lock. 

Bodice (bod'is), n. [Formerly bodies, pi. of 
body.] A kind of waistcoat quilted with 
whalebone, worn by women; stays; a corset. 
Bodied 0>o'did), a. Having a body: usually 
in composition; as, large-Dodted ‘111 faced, 
vtoYse bodied.’ Shale. 

Bodiless (bo'di-les), a. Having no body or 
material form; incorporeal. ‘Phantoms 
bodiless and vain.’ Swift. 

Bodiliness (bo'di-li-nes), n. Corporeality. 
Mimliew. 

Bodily (bo'di-li), a, 1. Pertaining to or con- 
cerning the body; of or belonging to the 
body or to the physical constitution : not 
mental; corporeal; as, bodily dimensions; 
bodily exertions; bodily pain. 

You are a mere spirit, and have no knowledge of 
the bodily part of us. Taller. 

Virtue atones for bodily defects. 

Sir R. Id Estrange. 

2. t Having a material body. 

There are three bodily inhabitants of heaven; 
Henoch, Elijah, our Saviour Christ, Bp. Hall. 

S.t Beal; actual. ‘Brought to bodily act.’ 
Shale.— Bodily, Corporeal, Corporal. Cor- 
poral and corporeal both mean relating to 
the body, but under different aspects of it ; 
corporal relating to the body in its outward 
bearings, corporeal to its substance, the 
latter being opposed to spiritual or imma- 
terial; bodily generally denotes connected 
with the body or a body, and is frequently 
opposed to mental; hence corporal punish- 
ment, corporeal existence, bodily pain or 
shape. 

Bodily (bo'di-li), adv. 1. Corporeally; united 
with a body or matter. 

It is his human nature, in which the Godhead 
dwells bodily. Watts. 

2. In respect to the entire body or mass; 
entirely ; completely; as, to carry a thing 
away bodily. 

Boding (bodTiig), p. and a. Foreboding; 
ominous. 

Augur of ill, whose tongue was never found 
Without a priestly curse or sound. Dryden, 

Boding (bodTng),?i, An omen; a prognostic. 

‘ Ominous bodings.’ Bp. Ward. 

Bodingly (bdd'ing-li), adv. In a boding 
manner; forebodingly. 

All is so bodingly still. y. R. Lowell. 

Bodkin (bod'kin), n. [O.E. boydeldn; comp. 
W. bidogyn, a dagger, dim. of bidog, Gael, 
ftmdasr, a short sword.] l.f A dagger. ‘His 
quietus make with a bare bodkin.’ Shale.-— 
2. An instrument of steel, bone, ivory, or 
the like, with a small blade and a sharp 
point for making holes by piercing,— 3. A 
like instrument with an eye, for drawing 
thread, tape, or ribbon through a loop, &c. 
4 An instrument to assist in keeping up 
the hair when dressed. ‘The bodkin, comb, 
and essence.’ Pope,— 5. A printer’s tool for 
picking letters out of a column or page in 
correcting.— To be, s-it, ride or travel bodkin, 
to sit as a third person between the two 
others on the seat of a carriage suited for 
two only. 

He’s too big to travel between you and 

roe- Thacheray. 

Bodkin Oiiod'km),k A corruption of Baude- 
(which see). 

Bodle (bo'dl), n, A copper coin formerly 
current in Scotland, of the value of two 
pennies Scots, or the sixth part of an Eng- 
lish penny. The name is said to have been 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move;, tube, tub, bull; 


derived from a mint-master of the name of 
Bothwdl. 

Bodleian, Bodleyan (bodTe-jin), a. Of or 
pertaining to Sir Thomas Bodley, who re- 
stored the public library of Oxford Univer- 
sity in 1597, hence since called the Bodleian 
Library. 

Bodragt (bod'rag), n. [For hordrag, an ab- 
brev. of bordraging (which see).] A Border 
raid. 

No wayling there nor wretchednesse is heard, . . , 
No nightly nor no hue liud. crie's, Spenser. 

In some editions printed Bordrags. 

Body (bo'di), n. [A, Sax. hodig, a body; cog, 
with O.H.G. later hotech, hodech, 

body; itaQ\.bodhaig, the body. ] i. Tlie frame 
of an animal ; the material organized .sulj- 
stance of an animal, whether living or dead, 
in distmetion from the soul, spirit, or living 
principle. 

For of the soul the body form dotli trike, 

For soul is form, and doth the body iu.-rke. 

Spettser. 

2. The main central or principal part, as of 
an animal, tree, army, country, Ac, , as di.s- 
tinguished from subordinate or less import- 
ant parts, such as the extremities, branches, 
wings, &c. 

Learn to make a body of a limb. Shah. 
The van of the king’s army was led by the general; 
... in the body was the king and the prince. 

Clarendon. 

Z. A person; a human beiug: now generally 
with .some or no; as, somebody; nobody. ‘ A 
dry,shrewd kind of a body.’ Irving. ‘ Gin a 
body meet a body.’ Scotch song.— A A num- 
ber of individuals spoken of collectively, 
usually as associated for a common purpose, 
joined in a certain cause, united by some 
common tie or by some occupation; a cor- 
poration; as, a legislative body; the body of 
the clergy; k><?/CDrporate.—5. x\ny extended 
solid substance ; matter ; any sul>staiiee or 
mass distinct from others; as, a metallic 
body; a floating body; a moving body; a light 
body; a heavy body.— to. A united mass; a 
number of things or particulars taken to- 
gether; a general collection; a code; a sys- 
tem; as, a bodp of laws.— 7. A certain con- 
sistency or density; strength; substance; 
strength, as opposed to thinness, weakne.ss, 
transparency, and flimsiness ; as, wine, col- 
ours, paper, Ac. , of a good body. Colours 
hear a body wlien they are capable of l>eing 
ground so fine, and of being mixed so en- 
tirely with oil, as to seem only a very tliick 
oil of the same colour.— S. In gcow. any 
solid having three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and thickness.— Ecy/nZar bodies. 
tho.se whicli have all their angles eqi'ial, anti 
all their sides equal and similar, —Irregular 
bodies are such as are 3iot bounded by kpial 
and like surfaces. — The body of a -place, 
in fort, (a) the works next to, and surroumi- 
ing a town, in the form of a polygon, regular 
or irregular. (5) The .space inclosed within 
the interior works of a fortification. 

Body (bo'di), v.t. pret, & pp. bodied; ppr. 
bodying. To produce in some form; to em- 
body; to invest with a body. 

As iiaagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes. X/ja/;’. 

Body-clotli ())o'di-kloth), 'U. A cloth for the 
body; specifically, a large rug or cloth for 
covering a horse. See under Body-clothes. 

Before the window ivere several horses in body-cioihx. 

Lord Lytton. 

Body-clotlies (bo'di-kloTHz), n. pi. Clotli- 
ing or covering for the body, in distinction, 
say to 6c(il-clothes; apparel; also, covering.^ 
for a horse or other animal; body-cloths. 

I am informed that several asses are kept in body- 
clothes and sweated every morning- upon tlie heath, 

' I , Addison . . „ 

[The plural term body-clothes is properly ap- 
plied to regularly fabricated garments, as 
of a man or woman, and body-cloths to large 
rugs or cloths, as for covering the boilies of 
horses.] 

Body-coat (bo'di-kot), n. A gentlemazi’s 
dress coat. Sitnmonds. 

Body-colour (bo'di-kul-er), n. In painting, 
a pigment posse.ssing body or a certain ile- 
gree of consistence, substance, and tinging 
power. In loater-colour painting, works are 
said to be executed in body-colours wlien, in 
contradistinction to the early mode of pro- 
ceeding ill tints and washes, the pigments 
are laid on thickly, and mixed with wliite, 
as in oil-painting. 

Body-guard (bo'di-gard), n. The guard 
that protects or defends the person; the life- 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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guard. Hence, retinue; attendance; follow- 
iug. 

Look up, ruy v.-earied brother; see thy fellow- 
workmen "there . . . ; sacred Band of Immortals, 
celestial Boay-gnard of the Empire of Mankind. 

Carlyle. 

Body-plan (bo'di-plan), n. In 
an end view, showing the contour of the 
sides of the ship at certain points of her 
length. 

Body-politic ( bo 'di - po'li-tik ), n. The col- 
lective body of a nation under civil govern- 
ment. 

As to the persons who compose the body-politic or 
associate themselves, they take collectively the name 
of ‘ people ’ or ‘ nation.’ Boiivier. 

Body-servant (bo'di-ser-vant), n. A servant 
that waits upon or accompanies his em- 
ployer; a valet; a personal attendant. 
Body-snatcher (bo'di-snach-er), n. One 
who secretly disinters the bodies of tlie dead 
in churcli-yards for the jiurposes of dissec- 
tion; a resurrectionist. 

Body-snatching (bo'di-snach-ing), n. Tlie 
act of ro])])mg the grave for the purposes 
of dissection. 

Boehmeria (be-mehi-a), n. [After a German 
botanist named Boekmer.] A genus of di- 
cotyledonous plants, nat. order Urticacece, 
closely resembling our stinging nettle, a 
number of whose species yield tenacious 
fibres, used for making ropes, twine, net, 
sewing -thread, B. nima is the Chinese 
grass -cloth, the Malay mmee, which is 
shrubby and 3 or 4 feet high. It is a native 
of China and Sumatra, wliere, and in India, 
it has long’ been cultivated. This plant has 
been introduced into cultivation in some 
of the southern parts of the United States 
under its Malay name of rame&. It succeeds 
well, and the results are encouraging. See 
Grass-cloth. 

Boeotian (be-o'slii-an), a. 1. Pertabung to 
Bmtla, a portion of ancient Greece. Eamtia 
was noted for its thick atmosphere, which 
was supposed to communicate its dulness 
to the intellect of its inhabitants. Hence— 
2. Dull; stupid; ignorant; obtuse. 

Boeotian (be-d^shi-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Bccotia; hence a dull, ignorant, 
stupid person (see the adjective). 

Boer (bdr or boAr), n. [D. , a peasant, far- 
mer.] The name applied to the Dutch 
colonists of South Africa who are engaged 
in agriculture or cattle-breeding. 

Bog (bog), //. [Gael, and Ir. ho(j, soft, moist, 
bo(j(ui, hoijach, a quagmire.] 1. A piece of 
wet, soft, and spongy ground, where the soil 
is composed mainly of decaying and decayed 
vegetable matter; a quagmire covered with 
gra.ss or otlier plants; a piece of mo.ssy 
ground or wliere peat is found; a moss. 

He walks upon bo£-s or whirlpools ; wheresoever he 
treads he sinks. South. 

2. A little elevated piece of earth in a marsh 
or swamp, filled with roots and grass. 
Goodrich. [Local, United States,] 

Bog (bog), v.t. pret. & pp. hogged; ppr. hog- 
ging. To whelm or plunge, as in mud and 
mire. 

At another time he was bogged up to the middle in 
the slough of Lochend. ' Sir IF. Scott. 

Bog-asphodel (bog'as-fo-del), n. Narthe- 
emm ossifmgitm, a British plant, nat. order 
Juncacete. It has sword -shaped leaves, 
handsome but small yellow flowers, and 
grows on wet heaths. 

Bog-bean (bog'ben), n. Menyanthes trifo- 
liata (the marsh-trefoil), which grows in 
moist and marshy places. Called also Bmk- 
hean. 

Bog-berry (bog'be-ri), n. The Oxy coccus pa- 
Lustns, nat. order VaccinaceEe, a name of 
the cranberry, growing in low lands and 
marshy places. 

Bog-bumper (bog'bump-er), n. A local 
name for the bittern (Botaimcs stellaris), 
from its habitat and cry. 

Bog-butter (bog'bnt-er), n. A fatty sper- 
maceti-like mineral resin found in masses 
in peat-bogs, composed of carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen. It is a variety of adipocerite 
or guayaquillite, crystallizes from solution 
in alcohol in a net-work of slender needles, 
and melts at 124“ Fahr. 

Bogdo-lama (bog'do-lli-ma), 7i. Same as 
Tesho-lmna. 

Bog-eartb. (bog^erth), n. An earth or soil 
composed of light siliceous sand and a con- 
siderable portion of vegetable fibre in a half 
decomposed state. It is employed by gar- 
deners for nourishing flowers. 

Bogey, Bogy (b6''gi), n. [See Bogle.] i. A 
hobgoblin. 


I am and frighten everybody away. i 
FTltacheray. . \ 

—Old Bogey, the devil ; Old Nick.— 2. Same 

as Bogie. 

Bogesdsm (bo'gi-izm), n. That which per- 
tains to or is characteristic of a bogey; dread 
of sprites. Thackeray. 

Boggle (bog'gl), 'U.^. pret. boggled; ppr. bog- 

S . [Probably connected with bogle, a 
n. See Bogle.] l. To doubt; to hesi- 
tate; to stop, as if afraid to proceed, or as 
if impeded by unforeseen difficulties; to 
waver; to shrink. 

We start and boggle at every unusual appearance. 

ijranville. 

2. To play fast and loose; to dissemble. 

Wlien summoned to his last end it was no time for 
him to with the world, HoiocU, 

Boggle, 71. See Bogle. 

Boggier ( bog'gler), 7\. 1. A doubter; a tim- 
orous man.— 2.t A jilt; one false in love. 

You have been a boggier ever. Shak. 

Bogglisht O^og'glish), a. Doubtful ; waver- 
ing. 

Nothing is more sly, touchy, and bogglish . . 
than that opinion ... of the many or common 
people. yer. Taylor. 

Boggy (bogfl), a. Containing bogs ; full of 
bogs; like or having the character of a bog. 
‘Boggy Syrtis, neither sea nor good dry 
land.’ Milton. 

Boghouse (bogflious), 7 i. A water-closet; a 
privy. JolmsoQi. 

Bogie, Bogey (bo'gi), [Said to be from 
Bogey, a fiend, the bogie coal-waggon being 
so called because, from its suddenly turning 
when people least expected it, they used to 
exclaim that the new waggon was' Old Bogey ’ 
himself. See BOGLE.] 1. A term at first 
applied, at Newcastle, to a coal-waggon or 
truck so constructed as to turn easily in 
moving about the quays.— 2. A four-wheeled 
truck supporting the front part of a loco- 
motive engine or the front or hind part of a 
railway carriage, and turning beneath it by 
means of a central pin or pivot, so that it 
may be able to take sudden curves. Called 
also Bogie-f ra7ne. 

Bogie (bo'gi), a. Helating or pertaining to 
the bogie; furnished with a bogie; as, the 
bogie principle; a bogie carriage. 

Bog Iron-ore (bog' i-em-or), 7i. A loose por- 
0 IIS earthy ore of iron found in bogs, swamps, 
and lakes. It is a hydrous peroxide of iron, 
arising from the decomposition and precipi- 
tation of salts of iron which the water of 
the morass has acquired by having passed 
through formations containing iron. It 
forms globular concretions or an impervious 
thin pan or layer in the subsoil, contains 20 
to 7S per cent, of iron, and is occasionally 
found in such quantities as to be of indus- 
trial importance. 

Bog-land (bog'laiid), u. Boggy or marshy 
land; as, to reclaim a piece of hog-kmd. 
Bog-land (bog'Iand), a. Living in or per- 
taining to a marshy country. JBare,] 

Each bring; his love, a bog-laud captive home. 

Trydeu. 

Bogle, Boggle (bd'gl, bog'gl), ?i. [Connected 
with W. bwg, a goblin; whence bwgiol, a ter- 
rifying, E. bug, something frightful, bugbear. ] I 
A bugbear; a spectre; a hobgoblin. 
Bog-manganese (bog-man 'gan-ez), n. See 
Wad, an ore. i 

Bog-moss O^og'mos), n. An aquatic moss- 
plant of the genus Sphagnum (which see). 
Bog-oak: (bog'ok), 71. 1 . Trunks and large 
branches of oak found imbedded in bogs 
and preserved by the antiseptic properties 
of peat, so that the grain of the wood is 
little affected by the many ages during 
w'hich it has lain interred. It is of a shining 
black or ebony colour, derived from its 
impregnation with iron, and is frequently 
converted into ornamental pieces of furni- 
ture and smaller ornaments, as brooches, 
ear-rings, &c.— 2. A plant, the Quercus pa- 
lustris. 

Bog-orchis (bog'or-kis), n. A British plant, 
Maluxis paludosa. See Malaxis. 

Bog-ore (bog'or), %. Same as Bog Iron-ore. 
Bog-rush (])og'rush), ?i. A British plant, 
Schmviis 7iigricmis. See SCHOJNTJS. 
Bog-spavin (bog'spav-in), 7i. In farrm^y, 
an encysted tumour on the inside of the 
hough of a horse, containing a gelatinous 
matter. 

Bog-trotter 0:)Og'trot-er), n. One who trots 
over bogs, or lives among hogs; more espe- 
cially a contemptuous appellation given to 
the Irish peasantry, probably from the abi- 
lity shown by many of them in crossing the 
exten.sive bogs of the country by leaping 


from tussock to tussock, wdierc a strani^er 
would find no footing, and in the frequent 
use they make of this ability to escape from 
the soldiery, the police, and other pursuers. 
Bog-trotting (bog'trot-ing), a. Trotting 
among bogs, or more usually a contemptu- 
ous term for living among bogs; as, a bog- 
t rotting Irishman. 

Bogue (bog), v. i. Naut. to drop off from the 
wind; to edge away to leeward with the 
wind: used only with reference to inferior 
craft. 

Bogue (bog), -n. [Fr. ; Gr. box, L. box, hods. 
It boca.] All aeantliopterygian fish 
or Box vulgaris), family Sparidfe, with an 
oblong compressed body, found in the Afedi- 
terranean, the west coast of Africa, and in 
rare cases on the coasts of Britain. The head 
and mouth are small, the eyes large, and 
the general colouring is very brilliant. 

Bogus (bd'gus), a. [From an American 
swindler named Borghese, who about the 
year 1S35 flooded the Western and South- 
western States with connteiT'eit bills, sham 
mortgages, Atc.] Counterfeit: originally ap- 
plied to counterfeit bills, notes, &c., at 
one time largely circulated in tlie Western 
States, but now applied to any spurious ur 
counterfeit object; as, a government; 
a bogus law. [United States.] 
Bogus(bo'giis), 71. An American lirtuor made 
of rum and molasses, 

Bog-whort (bog'whert), 71 . The bilberry or 
whortleberry ( Vacciniurn JUBjrtillus), often 
growing in boggy lands. 

Bog-wood (bog'-wnd), oi. Bog-oak (which 

Bogy, 71. See Bogey. 

Bohea (bd-he'), 7i. [Said to lae from a moun- 
tain in China called Voo-y.] An inferior 
kind of black tea. The name is sometimes 
applied to black teas in general, compre- 
hending Souchong, Campo, Pekoe, Congo, 
and common Bohea, See Tea. 

To part her time ’nvi-xt reading and bohea. 

To muse and spill her solitary tea, Tepe. 

Bohemian (bo-he'mi-an), n. 1. A native of 
Bohemia.— 2. The ancient tongue of Bohe- 
mia, a member of the Slavonic family of 
Aryan tongues.— 3. [Fr. Bohhnien, a gypsy, 
because the first of that wandering race that 
entered France were believed to lie Hussites 
driven from their native country.] A per- 
son, e-speeially an artist or literary man, 
who leads a free, vagabond, often somewhat 
dissipated life, having little regard to what 
society he frequents, and despising conv’en- 
tionalities generally, 

Bohemian (bo-he'mi-an), a. 1 . Of or per- 
taining to Bohemia or its language.— *2. Of 
or pertaining to, or characterized by Bo- 
hemianism; as, a life. 

Bohemianism (bo-be'mi-nn-izmj), 71 . The 
life or habits of a Bohemian. See Bohe- 
mian, 3. ■ 

Bohmeria (bd-me'ri-a), n. Same as Boelo 
7ner!a (which see). 

Eohun-upas (bo-hun'u-pas), 71 . See Upas. 
Boiar, Boyar (boi'ar), [Pais, %ttra?..] A 
member of a peculiar order of the old 
Bnssian aristocracy next in rank to the 
ruling princes, and bearing much the same 
relation to them as the lesser liarons of 
England and Scotland did to the greater in 
the feudal ages. They enjoyed many exclu- 
sive privileges, held all the highest military 
and civil offices, and were so powerful that 
the ancient imperial ukases contained the 
clause, ‘ The emperor has willed it, the 
boiars have approved it.’ The order was 
abolished by Peter the Great, who gave its 
menfi-jers a place in the Biissian nobility. 
Boiarin. (boi'iir-in), n. [See Boiar.] In 
Russia, a gentleman; a person of distinction; 
the master of a family. 

Boidse (bo'i-de), 71 . 'pi- [See Boa.] A family 
of non-venomous ophidian reptiles, with 
two mobile hooks or spurs, the rudiments 
of hind legs, near the anus. The body is 
covered wdth small scales above and scutes 
I below, awl-shaped teeth recurved in the 
gums and palate; no teeth in premaxillary, 
'They frequent marshy places, and fixing 
themselves by the tail to a tree they allow 
their body to float in the water, and thus 
entrap animals that come to drink, killing 
them by constriction, and swallowing them 
whole. The type genus is Boa (which see). 
Boiguacu (boi-go-a'kb), 71 . The native name 
of the boa constrictor. See Boa. 

Boil (boil), v.i. [O.Fr. hoiller, Fr. bouillir, 
L. hullare, hidlirc, to boil, to bubble, from 
bulla, a bubble. ] 1. To be in a state of ebuF 
litioii; to be agitated by the action of heat; 
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to buTbLle; to rise in bubbles: said of fluids; 
as, the water hoiIi{.--2. To l)e agitated by 
any other cause than heat; to exliibit a 
swirling or swelling motion ; to seethe ; as, 
the wa^-es boil ‘He nia,keth the deep to 
hail’ ,lob xli. 31. —3. To be agitated by 
vehement or angry feeling; to be hot or 
excited; as, my Iduod boils at this injustice. 

Then dajVea my breast with flame and burning wrath. 

S.'tr}vy. 

4, To be in lioiling water ; to suffer boiling 
Iieat in water or other liquid for cookerj" or 
other purposes; as, the meat is boiiinff.—To 
boil away, to evaporate by boiling. —g’o boil 
over, to run over the top of a vessel, as 
liquor when thrown into violent agitation 
by heat or other cause of eifervesceiice. 

Boil (boil), v.L 1. To put into a state of 
ebullition; to cause to ]}e agitated or bubble 
by the application of heat. Hence— 2. To 
collect, form, or separate by the application 
of heat, as sugar, salt, (kc.— 3. To subject to 
the action of heat in a boiling liquid so as 
to produce some specific effect ; to prepare 
in a boiling liciuid; to seethe; as, to boil 
meat ; to boil clothes ; to boil silk, thread, 
or cloth.—! t To soak in warm water. ‘ If 
you boil them in water the new seeds will 
sprout first.’ Bacon.— -To boil down, to re> 
duce in bulk by boiling; hence, to reduce, 
as a literary work, to .smaller compass by 
presenting only the main features. 

Boil (boil), n. State or act of boiling ; boil- 
ing point. [Colloq.] 

Boil (boil), n. [O.E. bile, byle, A. Sax. bfjl, a 
blotch, a sore; D. hiil, G. betile, a boil; Icel. 
Idla, a blain or blister ; Dan. hyld, a boil.] 
An inflamed and painful suppurating tu- 
mour; a furuncle (whicli see), 

BoilaJT (boil'a-ri), u.. In lato, water arising 
from a salt well, belonging to one who is 
not the owner of the soil. 

Boiled (boild), p. and a. Baisecl to the boil- 
ing point ; prepared by being subjected to 
the heat of boiling waiter. Sometimes sub- 
stantively used for meat dressed or cooked 
by boiling. ‘ A great piece of cold boiled.’ 
JDickens. 

Boiler (ImiTer), Ji, 1. A per-son who boils.— 

2. A vessel in which anything i.s boiled ; a 
large pan or vessel of iron, copper, or Ijrass, 
used in distilleries, potash work.s, and the 
like, for boiling large quantities of liquor at 
once.— 3, A strong metallic vesisel, usually 
of WTought-iron plates riveted together, in 
which steam is generated for driving en- 
gines or other purposes. A steam-boiler 
generally consists of a fire-box, in ivhich 
the combustion of the fuel occurs, and flues, 
through which the products of combustion 
pass into the chimney, together with a space 
containing the water and steam, the whole 
contained in an outer shell. Among prin- 
cipal varieties of boilers are— the cylinder 
boiler, consisting of a single iron shell; the 
o'etum-jhie boiler, containing flues through 
wliich heated gases return through the 
watex’-space to the chimney, and sometimes 
containing a fire-box inclosed by water; the 
multijiue or loeomotwe boiler, which consists 
of an inclosed fire-box and a large number 
of small fines leading to the chimney; and 
the loater-tiihe boiler, which consists of an 
inclosed fire-box and a fire-chamber filled 
with small tubes through which the water 
circulates.— boiler, a multifiue or 
multitubiilar boiler, in distinction from a 
boiler with large flues. 

Boiler-iron (boil'6r-i-ern), n. A flat plate 
of rolled iron, of from I- to ^ inch in thick- 
ness, used for making boilers* tanks, bridges, 
vessels, &c. 

Boiler-plate (boiier-plat), n. Same as 
Boiler-iron. 

Boilery (boiTdr-i), n. A place and appara- 
tus for boiling. 

Boiling (boilfing), and a. 1, Eaised to a state 

of ebullition by heat ; heaving in bubbles ; 
agitated.— 2, Pertaining to a state of ebul- 
lition,— point, the degree of heat 
at which a fluid is converted into vapour 
with ebullition. This point varies for dif- 
ferent liquids, and for the same liquid at dif- 
ferent atmospheric pressures, being higher 
when the pressure of the atmosphere is 
increased, and lower when it is diminished. 
"V^Txen the barometer stands at 30 inches 
water boils at 212“ of Fahr. (100° Centigrade, 
80° Eeaumur), and it is foxmd that tlie Ixoil- 
ing point varies O’SS of a degree f«}r every 
haif-iiieh of variation of the barometer, and 
consequently every tenth of an inch which 
the barometer rises or falls alters the boil- 
ing point of water 0-176 of a degree of Fahr. 


Hence water Avill boil at a lowmr tempera- j 
ture, owing to diminution in the ynessure, 
at the top of a mountain than at the hot- j 
tom, and this leads us to a niethoti of nxea- i 
siiring the height of nioimtains. Water boils j 
in vacuo at 98° of Fahr. Xlndcr additional i 
pressure it may be raised to 400° Fahr. with- i 
out boiling. Mercury boils at GC2°, and hydro- ; 
chloric ether at 52°, when the luiromcter ‘ 
stands at 30 inches.— springs 
or fomxtains which give out water at the 
boiling point or at a high tenxperature. For 
long the geysei’.s of Iceland w^cre regarded 
ns the most remarkable boiling spring.?, Imt 
these are far surpassed by tltuse di.scovered 
in the Yellowstone Eegion, in the territoiies 



The Grand Geyser in Yellowstone Region, United 
States. 

of Wyoming and Montana in the United 
States, where upwards of 1500 occur, the 
largest, called the Grand Gey.ser, forming 
a well 20 by 25 feet across, and having a 
visible depth of 100 feet. Its explosion s are 
preceded by clouds of steam rising to the 
height of 500 feet, the succeeding .solid mass 
of water ascending to the height of 00 feet. 

Boilingly (boil'ing-li), adv. In a boiling 
manner. 

The waves of bitumen 
Rise higher. B:yron. 

Boiobi (boi-d'be), 'rt. [Native name. ] The 
dog-headed boa, ovXiphosoma canuimn, an 
American snake, family Boicltie, notable for 
the formidable araiament of teeth which 
line the mouth, and for the beautiful gi'een 
colour of its skin. It is distinguished by 
having smooth scales and a groove travers- 
ing the marginal scales of the mouth. 

Boiste,t n. [O.Fr.; Mod. Fr. holte.] A box. 
Chaucer. 

Boisterous (bois't6r-us), a. [O.E. and .Sc. 
boMovis, boystom, busteom, houstious, pro- 
bably from W. bwystiLs, brutal, ferocious, 
Inoyst, wildness, ferocity; perhap.scoimectC(l 
with Soast.] 1. Loud; roaring; violent; 
stormy; as, a wind. 

We see the water swell before a boisierotis storm, 
Shak. 

2. Turbulent; furious; violent; tumultuous; 
noisy; as, a boisterous man; hoisterous incr- 
riment. 

In the vigour of his physique, and an almost bots- 
ierotts capacity for enjoyment, he was an English 
counterpart of the Scotch Christopher North. 

Edin. Rev. 

3. Intense; vehement; overpowering. [Bare.] 

The heat becomes too powerful and fmstercus for 
them. JVoodvtard. 

4. t Eude; rough; strong; stiff and unyield- 
ing. ‘His boysfemes club.’ Spenser. 

The leathern outside, boisterous as it was. 

Gave waj', and bent beneath her strict embrace. 

Dfyden. 

Boisterously (bois't6r-iis-li), adv. In a bois- 
terous manner; violently; furiously; with 
loud noise; tumultuously. ‘ Halloo’d it as 
boisterously as the rest. ’ Sterne, 
Boisterousness (bois't^ir-iis-ues), n. The 
state or quality of being boisterous ; turbu- 
lence; disorder; tumultuousuess. ‘ Behaved 


with the ixftsferonsne.sH of mi.-u elated Iw 
remit autl unity.’ Johnsot,. ^ 

Boistous, t Boist60US, t a. ur. .us; noisv 

Vhaneer. ' *' 

Boistously, t fnh\ Boistm-ously ; noisily. 
Chaucer. 

Bojar(boj'ar), //. Same as Z/o/V/r. 

Boke (bdk), r. 1. 8ame a.s Bock. 

BokeleLt n. BuckK-r. Chaucer. 

Boia (bofla), n. ] il. Bolas ( 1 xVia/.). r.Sp„ a balll 

1, A stone or iron iiall ntrsuiied To the end 
of a Kite or coni, used as a, weapon arnon'i' 
.some of tlie native trilies of 8, Anierj<-a, ct ' 
jiecially the J'araguny indiaa:-. .-'oe extract 

In fighting they liScenvii.e tlmiw th*: a. rmmii 

stone cuvered v/ith hide .'ind e,ra.spf;ii hy a siiiail 
Icathurn thonu This is .ti. , ica fom-uncl 

}irecJSiou .at au r.ueuw's head or '^toiij.r'h ns ni-vcr to 
fjiii in its fatr-.l i.:hects, T. 'J. E •uchhiKDi. 

2. pi. A form of mi.-siie Uf-t<t by the Para- 
guay Indians, the i'atagonianUajid others 
ill .* 50 Uth America, coiiKisiinu- (d a rope, or 
lino having at either end a ^tone. ball of 
metal, or lump of liardeued clay, being- when 
used swung round the Iiead by one end, and 
then hurled at an animal so a.-, ie* eutniiglc 
it. 

Bolary (b<Vla-ri), a. i'ertaining to bole or 
clay, or ptirbiking of its nature and quali- 
ties. ‘Consisting of a bolary and clanmiy 
substance,' Sir T. Druwno. 

Bolas,t n. Ihillace; u sort of .^loe. Chancer. 
Bold (bold), a. [A. 8ax, braid, bald, bold, 
courageous; Icel. ballr, Goih, halths, 3). 
bout, O.H.G, bald, bold; Cb haid, soon. The 

0. Fr. hand, It. haldo, bold, are bicTowed.} 

1. Daring; courageous; brave; intrepid; fear- 
less: applied to men or aninmks ; as, bold as 
a lion.-— 2, Eequiring or e.x]iibUin.g courage 
in execution; planned with .spirit or bold- 
ness; executed with connige and spirit; 
as, a hold enterprise. ‘The hufd. ilesigu 
pleased hi.ghly.' Milton. — 'At Confident; 
trusting; assured. ‘lamZ»M/a her honour 
will remain hers.’ Shah. — L Elide; forward; 
impudent, ‘-Men can cover crimes mth 
bold, .stern looks. Shah—b. G verst epping 
usual bounds; jiresimiing upon s.Mnputhy 
or forljearuncc ; showing liberty or license, 
as in .style or e.xpression ; as, a bold meta- 
phor. 

Which no ioid tales of gods or rcc r.ntin-s 
But luuuun passions, such as v.'ith cs dsre!!, 

■ J'laiiff’, 

0. Standing out to view; sfdkinc to the eye; 
markedly cunspiciiuiis ; as, bold, tigures in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

Catachrescs and hyiicri.f-his arc to be u'lt-d judi- 
ciously, and placed in jiot-ti-y, as hu'.yi.tL'uings and 
shadows in painting, to i:jaS;c the figiiro ic/dh’, and 
cause it to stand Oil' to sight. ' /frj'deft, 

7. Steep; abrupt; ju’omineut; a;?, u brdd shore, 
which enters the waters almost perpendicu- 
larly. 

Htn* dominions havci acid accessii.'.L' cc-asis. Huiirii. ■ 
—To 'make bold, to take the liberty ; to u.se 
the freedom ; as, I have made hold to cull 
on you. — .Syn, Courageous, daring, brave, : 
intrepid, fearless, dauntless, valiaiit, man- 
ful, audacious, stout-hearted, high-spiritcil, 
adveiiiurous, confident, strenuous, forward, 

, impudent. 

Bold t (bold), r.Z. To make daring. ‘Pallas 
! Z>eZd,s* the Greeks.’ A. 2 Jail 

' Bold-beatihgt (hold'bet-ing), a. Brow- 
! beating. ^ JJokl-beatiny/ oaths.’ Shak. 

I BoldeiXt (bOkl'en), v.t To make Imld; to 
give confidence; to encourage. ‘I . . . am 
boldened umler your promised pardon.' 
Shale. 

Bold-face O'joldffris). n. Impiulence; sauci- 
ness : an ohi term of repireliension and re- 
proach, often applied to an impudent sa'ucy 
pensou. ‘A sauce-box, and u buld-face, and 
a pert.’ Bichardsoii. 

Bold-faced (bdid'fast), u. Impudent. ‘The 
hold-faced atheists of this age.’ Bp. Brant- 
hall. 

Boldly (bohlTi), adi\ In a bold manner; 
courageously; intrepidly; with coxifidence ; 
forwardly; impudently; insolently; abrupt- 
ly, ^&c. . p 

Boldness (bdld'nes), n. Tlie quality of 
being bold, in all the .s^aiscs of the ivoru; 
coimigc; bravery: intrepidity; .spirit; fear- 
lessness ; conl'ldcnce ; assurance ; forward- 
ness; steepness; abruptness. 

Grciat is my boidness of speech toward you. _ 

2 Cor, vii. 4- 

Raidness is the power to spea'k, or do what we in- 
tend, before others, without fear or disorder. Loctce. 

The bo/dfirss of the fiuasres is to be hidden sojne- 
timc.s bv the addre'-s (,f the jioet, then they may warlt 
their eiVcc'.t upon the mind 1 lOyden. 

I cannot, with Johnson, interpret this word 
titudc or ma^nahwa'.y. Paid ness not, I thinK., 


Fate, fjir, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, phi; note, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Be. abune; Be. fey. 


BOLB-SFIEITEB 


BOLT 


imply the .ft of mind which constitutes forti- j 

tucle, nor'the elevatmt and g'enerosity of magna- i 
niinity, m'bsfer. j 

Bold-spirited ( Ijoid'spir-it-ed ), a. Having 
bold spirit or courage. 

Bole (itol), n. [A Scandinavian -svord: leel. 
bolt', bnh', Dan. bul, trunk, stem of a tree, 
l^’obably from same root as howl, bulge, Ac. 
In 3 the word is perhaps = &ou'Z.] 1. The 
])Ody or stem of a tree. 

Huge trees, a thousand rings of spring 
In every C£?/e. Tennyso^i. 

2,t A roll. 'Little long- holeB or roules.’ 
Quoted hg Xares.—d. A small boat suited 
for a rough sea. 

Bole (hoi), a. [Fr. hoi, bole, a bolirs, 

L. holm, Qr. halos, a clod of earth.] 1. In 
geol. any frialsle clayey shale or earth 
used as‘a pigment, generally yellow, or 
yellowish-red or brownish-black, from the 
presence of iron oxide. — 2. In mineral. 
an amorphous eartliy hydrous bisilicate of 
alimiina, with iron peroxide in various pro- 
portions, and with a little magnesia when 
soapy or greasy. Bole is probably an altered 
felspathic or’ aluminous mineral. It is 
opaque, or slightly translucent, especially J 
at the edges, in the red and yellow varieties. 
It is compact and its fracture conchoidal. 
It is brittle, smooth, a little unctuous, and 
receives a polish from the finger-nail. It 
adheres to the tongue, melts by degrees in 
the mouth, and impresses a slight sense of 
astringeucy.— ■ xiruienMn bole is of a bright 
red ctdoiii* with a tinge of yellow, harder 
than the other kinds, and of a rough dusty 
surface. -- jBoic of Blois is yellow, lighter 
than the other kinds, and it effervesces 
with ixcidB.— Bohemian hole is of a yellow 
colour with a cast of red, and of a flaky tex- 
ture .— hole is of a pale red colour, 
variegated wnth specks of white and yellow. 
—Leuinian hole is of a pale red colour.— 
—Silesian hole is of a pale yellow colour. 
These earths were formerly employed as 
astringent, absorbent, and tonic medicines, 
and tliey are still in repute in the East; they 
are also used occasionally as veterinary me- 
dicines in Europe. Armenian imle is used 
as a coarse red pigment.™ 3. A bolus; a dose. 
Coleridge. [Bare.] 

Bole (bol), n. See BOLL. 

Bole, Boal (bol), a, [Perhaps from bore, 
with I for ?’.] A small recess or cavity in a 
wall; also, a window or opening in the wall 
of a house, usually with a wooden shutter 
instead of gia.ss. Sir ^Y. Seott [Scotch.] 
Bolection Moulding (bo-lek'shon mold- 
ing), n. In joinery. 


a kind of moulding ) 

which projects be- I ^ . j 

yond the surface of ^ 

the work which it 

decorates. It is Bolection Moulding, 
chiefly lised for ex- 
ternal doors. Spelled also Baleotinn Mould- 
ing. 

Bolero (bo-hVro), n. [Sp., from hola, a ball.] 
A favourite dance in Spain. 'Fandango’s 
wriggde or bolero’s bound.’ Byron. 

Boletic (bo-let'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
obtained from the Boletus, a genus of mush- 
rooms. 

Boletus (bo-le'tus), ?i. [L,,from bolus, Gr. 
halos, a mass, from their globular form.] 
An extensive genus of fungi or mushrooms 
of the division Hymenomycetes, family Poly- 
porei. The species are generally found 
growing on the ground in woods and mead- 
ows, especially in pine woods. They are dis- 
tinguished from the Agarici hy the spore- 
cases being in tubes separable from each 
other and from the cap. Boletus igniarius, 
when dried and sliced, furnishes the German 
tinder; it is also used by surgeons as an ex- 
ternal styptic, when softened by beating. 
Several species are eaten. 

Boley,t Bolyet (boTi), n. [Ir. huaile, a fold; 
huaili, an ox-stall, a cowhouse, a dairy, from 
ho, a cow.] Formerly, in Ireland, a company 
of people ami their cattle that wandered 
from place to place in search of pasture ; 
also, a place of shelter for cattle. Written, 
also Booky. 

This keeping of cowes is of it selfe a very idle life, 
and a fitt nurserye for a theefe. For which cause, 
ye remember, that I disliked the Irish manner of 
keepinsr do/vt-s in .summer upon the mountaynos and 
livinj; after "that savadge sort Sfenser, 

Bolide (bo'lid), n. [Fr., from L. hotis, hoUdis, 
a fiery meteor, from Gr. holts, a missile, 
from hallo, to throw.] A meteoric stone or 
aerolite which explodes on coming in con- 
tact witli our atmosphere ; a fire-ball ; a 
meteor; a bolis. 

cli, c/min; 6h, Sc. loc/t; g, f/o; 3 ,job; 


Bolin t (boTin), n. A bowline. 'Slack the > 
bnlins there.’ Sfiak. ; 

Bolis (bol'is), Same as Bolide. | 

Boll (bol), 71. [Comp. G. holle, a seed-vessel { 
of flax, D. hoi, a round body. Same root as ! 
hole, a stem.] The pod or capsule of a ! 
plant, as of flax. i 

Boll (bol), 71. [A form of bowl, A. Sax. bolla, j 
a bowl, cup, measure.] A Scotch dry mea- ; 
sure not now in legal use, varying in extent i 
according to locality and ai’ticle measured, j 
A boll of oats, barley, and potatoes contains 
6 bushels; a boll of meal is equal to 140 lbs, 
avoirdupois. The boll is divided into 4 fir- 
lots. 

Boll (bol), v.i. [See Boll, a pod.] To form 
into or produce seed-vessels. 

Tl:e barley was in the ear, and the llax was 

Ex. ix. 31. 

Bollandists (boVland-ists), 71 .pl A series of 
Jesuit writers wflio published, under the 
title Acta Sanctomm, the well-known col- 
lection of the traditions of the saints of the 
Eoman Catholic Church. They received 
the name from John Bollandiis, who first 
undertook to digest the materials already 
accumulated by Kosweide. 

Bollard (bolTiird), n. [Allied to hole, the 
stem of a tree.] 1. A strong post fixed 
vertically at the side of a dock or quay, 
round which ropes or chains belonging to 
the ships calling there may be fastened, to 
secure them or for other purposes.™ 2. A 
thick piece of wood on the head of a whale- 
boat, round which the harpooner gives the 
line a turn in order to veer it steadily and 
check tlie whale’s velocity. 

Bollard-timber (bolTard-tim-bSr), 71 . Nattt. 
a knight -head; one of two timbers or 
stanchions rising just within the stem, one 
on each side of the bowsprit, to secure its 
end. 

Bolling (boiling), 71 . [From bole, the stem of 
a tree.] A tree whose tops and branches are 
cut off; a pollard. 

Boll-worm (bol'w^rm), 71 . An insect that 
destroys the cotton boll or pod. 

Bolnt (boln), v.i. [Icel. holgna, Dan. hulne, 
Sw. buhia, to swell, allied to A. wSax. belgan, 
to be angry, E. bulge, Ac.] To swell. 

Boln,1' Bbllenf (boln), pt- and a. Swelled ; 
puffed out. ‘Thin, and bohi out like a 
snail.’ B. Jo7ison. 

Bologna-phial (bo-lo'nya-fi-al), n. A small 
phial of unannealed glass, which flies in 
pieces wlien its surface is scratched by a 
hard body, as by dropping into it an angu- 
lar fragment of flint, whereas a lead bul- 
let, or other smooth body, may be dropped 
into it wuthoiit causing injury. 
Bologna-phosphorus, Bolognian Phos- ; 
phorus (bo-lo'nya-fos'for-us, bo-16^nyan 
fos'for-us), 71. A preparation of the pow*- 
derecl sulphate of barium or Bolognian stone, 
j which has the property of shining in the 
dark like phosphorus. 

Bologna-sausage (bo-lo'nya-sa'saj), n. A 
large sausage made of bacon, veal, and pork- 
suet, chopped fine, and inclosed in a skin. • 
Bologna-stone, Bologuian Stone (bo-ld'- 
nya-ston, bo-lo'nyan ston), n. Ptadiated sul- 
phate of barium, found in I’oiindish masses, 
composed of radiating fibres, first discovered 
near Bologna. It is phosphorescent in the 
dark after being heated to ignition, pow- 
dered, and exposed to the siin's light for 
some time. 

Bolognese, Bolognian (bd-16-nyez', bo-16'- 
nyau a. Belating to Bologna, or to a school 
of painting founded there by the Caracci. 
Bolometer (bo-lom'e-tcr), 71. [Gr. bole, ray, 
7 netron, measure.] A sensitive instrument 
for measuring radiant heat. 

Bolster (boFster), 71 . [A. Sax. D. Dan. and 

Sw. bolster, leel, bhlstt', G. polster, any- 
thing stuffed up for resting on, a cushion, 
a bolster. From root bol, bid, as in bulge, 
Ac. , and term, -star, as in holster. ] 1. Some- 
thing on wliich to rest the head while re- 
clining; specifically, along pillow or cushion, 
used to support the head of persons Ijlng 
on a bed; generally laid under the jullows. 

Perhaps sonie cold bank is bolster now. 

Miliott. 

2. Something resembling a bolster more or 
le.ss in form or application, the term being 
used ill a great many technical senses, such 
as (a) a pad or quilt used to prevent pres- 
sure, support any part of the body, or make 
a bandage sit easy upon a wounded part; a 
compress, (b) A cushioned or padded part 
of a saddle, (c) Naut. (1) a cushion or bag 
filled with tarred canvas, used to preserve 
the stays from being worn or chafed by the 


h, Fr. ton; 


wline. '(Slack the 1 masts. (2) A piece of timber xdaced on various 
; parts of a ship to prevent the woiks or vopeB 
% Bolide. I from being almuled. (d) A cylindrical liol- 

bolle, a seed-vessel { low tool used for punching holes and mak- 
3dy. (Same root as i ing bolts. (<?) The cross-beam forming the 
d or capsule of a I bearingpart'of a railway-carriage body; also, 

I the principal cross-beam of a truck. (/) Thu 
howl, A. Sax. holla, j part of a bridge lietweeii the truss and the 
A Scotch dry mea- , masonry, (p) In cutlery, the part of such 

3 , varying in extent 1 instruments and tools, as knives, chisels, 

1 ai’ticle measured, j Ac,, wiiicli joins tlieeini of the handle; also,' 

:l potatoes contains a metallic plate on the end of a pocket-.- 
is equal to 140 lbs, knife handle. Qt) In gun. a block of Avood 
3 divided into 4 fir- on the carriage of a s'iege-guu, upon which 

the breech of the guii rests when it is 

4 , a pod.] To form moved. (/) In at'ch. the lateral part of the 

sels. volute of the Ionic cax)itul, called also Bal-. 

>d the flax tras Mlti. 0,1“ tlie KUsed ridae wMoh 

Ex. ix. 31 . holds the tuiung-piiis of a x>iano, 

3 ), 7i.pl A seiles of Bolster (boFster), v.t. 1. To fimnish or sup- 
)lished, under the port with a bolster, pillow, or any soft pad; 
le well-knoAvn col- to pad; to stuff. ‘(Stays hoUtet^edheloyv the 
of the saints of the left shoulder,’ T'(rfZcr.~2. To siix»x>ort; to 
ti. They received hold up; to maintain; generally used in a 
Dllandiis, Avho first bad sense, and impbung support of an un- 
materials already Avorthy cause or olAject, or sui:>port based 

le. on insufficient grounds: noAV generally Avith 

Allied to bole, the up; as, to bolster up his iJivtensions AAdth 
strong post fixed lies. ‘ To bolster hasenesB,' Lrciyto^i. ‘Per- 
f a dock or quay, suasions used to further the truth, not to 

liains belonging to bolster evrov.’ Hooker. ' Too successful in 

nay be fastened, to bolstering up oui* vain expectations.’ Capt. 
er purposes. — 2. A M. Thotnson. 

he head of a Avhale- Bolster t (boFster), v.i. To lie together, or 
larpooner gives the on the same bolster. ‘Mortal eyes do see. 
eer it steadily and them&oZster.’ Shale. 

ty. Bolsterer (boFster-er), oi. One aaTio bolsters; 

l-tini-b6r),«. a supporter. 

ff two timbers or Bolstering (boFst6r-ing), ?^. A prop or sup- 
ithiu the stem, one port. 

sprit, to secure its Bolt (bolt), 7i. [A. Sax. holt, an arroAA', a bolt; 

Dan. holt, a holt, an iron peg, a fetter, G. 
mr bole, the stem of holz, bolzen, an arrow, a bolt or large iiail.]^ 

)S and branches are 1- An arrow. 'A fool’s bolt is soon shot,*' 

Shale. 

n An in<!Pr>X, fhnf-. The infidel has shot his away, 
t ^ 'fi'h his exhausted quiver yielding none, 

ux pou. He gleans the blunted shatts that have recoil’d, 

bolgna, Dan. oulne, And aims them at the shield of truth again, 
d to A. Sax. &eZqaa, , Cowper. 

3 .] To swell. 2. A thunder-bolt; a stream of lightning: so 

>. and a. SAA^elled ; named from its darting like a bolt, 
d holn out like a The bolts that spare the mountain side, 

His cloud-capt eminence divide, 

a-fi-al), n. A smaff Co7vper. 

ass, Avhich flies in 3. An elongated bullet for a rifled camion.—- 
is scratched by a stout metallic pin used for holding 

ng into it an angu- objects together or firmly iittnching one 

’•hereas a lead bul- object to another, frequently screAv- threaded 

ly, may be dropped at one extremity to receive a nut. Bolts . 
jijuiy. are divided into a vast number of varieties 

Bolognian Phos- according to tlieir form or the purpose for 

for - us, bo - 16 ^ nyan which they are intended. ™5. A movable bar • 

raUon of the x)oav- foi‘ fastening a door, gate, AviiidoAv-sash, or 

or Bolognian stone, the like; specifically, that portion of a look 

{ of shining in the which is protruded from or retracted ’with- 

in the case by the action of the key, and 
a'nya-sa'saj ), n. A Avhich makes a fastening by means of a 
, con, A'eal, and pork- socket or keeper.— G. An iron to fasten the 

inclosed in a skin. • legs of a prisoner; a shackle. 

da TI Ston© (bo-lo'- Away with him to prison, lay bolts enough upon him. 
1), 71 . Eadiated sul- Shak. 

in roundish masses, X H'e quantity ol 28 ells ot canvas -8. t A 
)res first discovered narroAv piece of silk or stuff. — Bolt and 

isphorescent in the term in her applied to a bird-bolt, 

i to ifuiition now- piercing through a tun. —Bolt or 

the sun's li^’^ht for Bolton of strata, a quantity of straAV tightly 
tied up. 

(bd-lo-nvez' bo-lo'- Bolt (bolt), r.t. [In meanings 1 and 2 from 
loma or to a school a metallic pin; in 3 perhaps from holt, 

re%y the Caracci aiTOAA*; in 4, from bolt, v.i.] 1. To fasten 

') 71 [Gr hole ray secure with a bolt or iron pin, Avhether a 

uisitive instrument ^ fefters or anytliing else.™ 

2 . To fasten ; to shackle; to restrain. 

A.Sax. D. Dan. and Which shackles accident and up change. Skit A. 
r, G. polster, any- 3. To swalloAV hurriedly or Avithout cheAnng; 

(ting on, a cushion, as, to holt one’s food. [Colloq. ]— -4. To start or 

vl, hid, as in bulge, spring game ; to cause to iiolt up or out, as 

Q holster.] 1. Some- hares, rabbits, and the like.™To bolt a foes, 

the head Avhile re- in fox-hunting, Avlien a fox has run to earth, 

ig pillow or cushion, to put in a terrier into the holes, and Avlien 

id of persons Ijlng he is heard liaying the fox, to dig over the 

under the jullows. spot AAffiere the sound is heard and so get at 

is her bolster now. . , . rv, , -.r ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mti/on. Bolt (bolt), v.%. [From bolt, an arroAA% a 
g a bolster more or thunderbolt.] 1. To shoot forth suddenly; 
ion, the term being to spring out Avith speed and suddenness; tc 
clinical senses, such start forth like a bolt : commonly folloAA'ed 
ed to prevent pres- hy out; as, to huU out of the house, or out 
f the body, or make of a den. 

a AVOunded Tiart ; a This Puck seems but a dre-iming dolt, . . . 
ned or padded part ^ Drayton, 

(1) a cushion or bag 2. To spring to a side suddenly ; to run out 
IS, used to preserve I of the regular path; to start aii<l run off, 

>rn or chafed by the j Stage-coaches were upsetting in all directions.^ 

SH, t/ien; th, thm\ w, icig; avIi, u'Aig; zh, asiure.— -.See Key. 
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horses were bolting, boats were overturning^, .and 
boilers were bursting. DzcA:ms. 

3. To fly from either justice or the pursuit 
of some offended piu'ty; to run away. 

And what shall you do then? Dickens. 

4t To strike suddenly like a holt. 

As an eagle 

His cloudless thunder boMed on their heads. Milton. 

Bolt (bolt), n. The act of swallowing sud- 
denly; a gulp. 

Bolt (bolt), ffdy. 1. Bolt-upright. ‘Basing 
holt from his seat* (x. R- Jctmes.— 

2, Suddenly; with sudden meeting or colli- 
sion. 

(He) came bolt up against the heavy dragoon. 

Thacierny. 

Bolt (]>61t), v.L [O.Fr. huleter, hulter (Mod. 
Br. Muter, by metathesis), with change of r 
into I, from an older form bureter, from hure, 
the thick woollen cloth of which bolting- 
sieves are made, from L. hurra, coarse 
cloth, from L. hurnis, (Sr. pyrrhos, fire- 
coloured, yellowdsh-red, russet, from the 
Tisiial colour of the cloth; imm'pyr^ fii'e. For 
change of r into T compare Fr. mitel with 
L. altare. ] 1. To sift or pass through a sieve 
or bolter so as to separate the coarser from 
the finer particles, as braix from flour; to 
sift out the bran; as, to SoW. meal.— 2. To 
esamine or search into, as if by sifting ; to 
sift; to examine thoroughly. 

Time and nature will bolt out the truth of things. 

Sir R. VBstmn^e. 

The report of the committee was examined and 
sifted and to the bran. Bitrko. 

8. To purify ; to refine, as by sifting. ‘ 111 
schooled in language.’ Bhak. 

The fanned snow 

That’s boltedhy the northern blast twice o’er. Shak. 
4. In law, to discuss or argue privately and 
merely for practice, as cases, by students 
and barristers. 

Bolt (bolt), ??.. A sieve. 'Bolts of lawn.’ 
B, Jonsoii. 

Boltant, Bolting (bolt 'ant, bolt'ing), n. 
In her. terms which are applicable to the 
general position of hares and rabbits when 
borne in coat armour, and imply springing 
forward. 

Bolt-auger (bolt'a-g6r), n. A large auger 
used in ship -building to bore holes for 
bolts, Ac. 

Bolt-boat (boltbdt), 7i. A strong boat that 
will endure a rough sea. 

Bolt-cutter (bolt'kut-er), l. One who 
makes bolts. —2. A machine or tool for 
cutting threads on bolts. 

Boltel t (bol'tel), 71. Same as Bowtell. 
Boltenia (bol-te'ni-a), n. [After Dr. Bolten 
of Hamburg.] A sub-genus of Ascidid'cte or 
sea-squirts, a family of the group Tunicata, 
possessing peduncles or stalks. (See Mol- 
LUSCOiDA.) The young grow on the stem 
of the parent. 

Bolter (i)dlt'^r), n. 1. One that bolts, in any 
‘ of the senses of the verbs.— 2. An instrument 
or machine for separating bran from flour, 
or the coarser part of meal from the finer. 
3. A kind of fishing line. 

These lakes, and clivers others of the fore-cited, 
are taken with threads, and some of them with the 
bolter, which is a spiller of a bigger size. 

Rich. Caretv. 

Bolter t (bolt'er), v.t To besmear: the 
' word seems to occur only participially, and 
in the Sliaksperian compound blood-&oZ:t- 
ered (which see). 

Bolt-nead (bolt'hed), ax. A long straight- 
necked glass vessel for chemical distilla- 
tions. Called also a Matrass or Receiver. 
Bolting (bolting), xi. Specifically, a tenn 
used in the inns of court to signify a private 
arguing of eases. 

Bolting-Cloth (l^oitlng-ldoth), n. A cloth 
for bolting or sifting; a linen or hair 
cloth, of which bolters are made for sifting 
meal. 

Bolting-cord (bolVing-kord), A stiff 
piece of rope having the strands unravelled 
at one extremity, used as a probang in the 
case of anything sticking in an aiiimars 
throat. 

Bolting-house (boltlng-hous), 7i. A house 
where meal is sifted. 

The jade is returned as white and as powdered as 
if she had been at \vurk in a bolting-house. Dennis. 

Bolting-hutch (boltlng-huch), 7i. A tub 
for bolted flour. 

Bolting-mill (boltlng-mil), A mill or 
machine for sifting meal 
Bolting-tub (bolting-tub), ?i. A tub to sift 
meal in. 

Bolton, See under Bolt, n. 

Boltonia (bol-to'ni-a), w. [After J. B. 


Bolton, an English professor of botany,] 
A genus of interesting North American i 
plants, nat. order Compositfo, very closely 
resembling Aster. 

Boltonite ( bdl' ton - it ), n. A mineral of 
a granular composition, found in Bolton, 
Massachusetts. It belongs to the augite 
series, of which it is perhaps only an altered 
form. 

Bolt-rope (bolt'rop), n. A rope to which 
the edges of sails are sewed to strengthen 
them. That part of it on the perpendicular 
side is called the ZeecA-rope; that at the 
bottom the foot-^'ope; that at the top the 
head^rope. 

Bolt-sprit (bdlt'sprit), n. A corruption of 
bowsprit. 

Bolt -upright (bSlt'up-rit), a. or culv. 
l.t Lying flat on one’s back. Chaucer.— 2. As 
upright or straight as an arrow or bolt; 
pex’fectly upright; erect. 

The st.^tue, erecting itself from its leaning posture, 
stood bolt-upright. Spectator. 

Bolus (bolus), 91 . [L. bolus, a bit, a morsel, 
a lump, Gr. bblos, a clod, a lump. ] 1. A soft 
round mass of anything medicinal to be 
swallowed at once, larger than an ordinary 
pill. It may be of any ingredients, made a 
little thicker than honey.— 2. Fig. an unpa- 
latable doctrine or argument that has to be 
swallowed or tolerated. 

There is no help for it, the faithful proselytizer, if 
she cannot convince by argument, bursts into tears, 
and the recusant finds himself at the end of the con- 
test, taking down ihei bolus, saying, ‘Well, well, 
Bodgers be it.' Thackeray. 

Bom (bom), n. A large serpent found in 
America, of a harmless nature, and remark- 
able for uttering a sound like born. 

Bomb (bom), n. [Fr. bmnbe, a bomb, from 
L, bonibtts, Gr. bomhos, a hollow deep sound. 
These words are probably imitative, an d may 
be therefore compared to E. bum, boom, to 
make a deep hollow sound,] l.t A great 
noise; a loud hollow sound; the stroke of a 
bell. ‘ A pillar of iron, . . . which if you 
had struck would make ... a great bomb 
in the chamber beneath.’ Bacon. — 2. A 
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destructive projectile, consisting of a hollow 
ball or spherical sheU, generally of cast- 
iron, filled with explosive materials, fired 
from a mortar, and usually exploded by 
means of a fuse or tube filled with a slow- 
burning compound, which is ignited by the 
discharge of the mortar. Bombs are dis- 
charged in such a direction as to fall into 
a fort, city, or enemy’s camp, when they 
burst ■with great violence, and often with 
terrible effect, setting fire to houses, killing 
people, &c. The length and composition 
of the fuse must be calculated in such a 
way that the bomb shall burst the moment 
it arrives at the destined place. Bombs are 
now commonly termed Shells, though shell 
in the sense of a projectile has a wider 
meaning. See Shell.— 3. In geol a block 
of scorise ejected from the crater of a 
volcano. 

This deposit answers to the heaps of dust, sand, 
stones, and bombs which are siiot out of modern 
volcanoes ; it is a true ash. Geikk. 

Bomb t (bom), v.t.: To attack with bombs; 
to bombard. 

To Bruxelles marches on secure, 

To bomb the monks, and scare the ladies. Prior. 

Bomb (bom), v.t To sound. 

What overcharged piece of melancholy 

Is this, breaks in between my wishes thus, 
With sighs? £. yonso 7 i. 

Bombacess (bom-ba'se-e), n. pi. [From the 
typical genus Bombaa.] A group of plants 
considered by some botanists as a tribe of 
the Sterculiacem, by others as a trib,e of the 
Malvaeese, while by others it is regarded as 
a separate order. They are distinguished 
from other Sterculiaceee by having uni- 
locular instead of bilocular anthers, the 
appearance of unilocular anthers being 
occasionally produced only by the fact that 
the anthers are sometimes united in pairs. 
This circumstance connects them more 


closely with the Malvacca.', from which 
they are chiefly distingidslied by luiviii.if 
the stamiual column divided at‘ the top 
into from five to eight segments. 

Bombard (bom'biird), n. [Fr. bomharde. 
The termination -ard has an augmentative 
force.] 1. 1 A piece of short thick ordnance 
with a large moutlx, furuieriy used, some of 
them carrying a ball of great weight. 

Which with our bombard, shot, and basilisk, 

We rent in sunder. Mca’loiue. 

2. An attack with bombs ; bomijardmcnt. 
[Bare.] — 3. t A Ixarrel; a drinking vos.sel 
‘That swolii parcel of dropsies, that huge 
bombard of sack.’ Bhak. — it A meditoval 
wind-instrument, the precursor of the oboe, 
of which it was no doubt a large and coarse 
species.— 5. ‘pi- Badded breeches. 

Bombard (bom-bUrd'), v.t. To attack with 
bombs; to fire shells at or integ to shell; 
sometimes used somewhat- h.)o.sely for to 
assault ■with artillery of uuy kind. ‘Next, 
she means to bombard N aples. ’ Burke. 
Bombardicalt (bom-bdr'dik-al), a. Bombas- 
tic, Howell 

Bombardier 0-''>m-biir-deri), n. 1. A person 
employetl in throwing bombs or shells; spe- 
cifically in the English army a non-commis- 
sioned oflicer of the Koyal Ai-tillei*y, whose 
duty is to load shells, grenades, Ac. , and to fix 
the fuses, and who is particularly appointed 
to the service of mortars and howitzers.— 
2. A bombai’diex’-beetle. 
Bombardier-beetle (bom-bar-der'be'tl), u. 
The common name of many coleopterous 
insects, family Caralxidm, and genera Brach- 
inus and Aptinus, found under stones. They 
possess, when irritated in any way, a re- 
markaVile poxver of vilolently expelling from 
the anus a pungent, acrid fluid, accom- 
panied by a smart report. 

Bombard- man t (bom'bard-man), n. One 
who carried out liquor in a bomlxard or can. 

They made room for a bombard-7nan that brought 
bouge for a country lady. B. y^enson. 

Bombardment ( bom- bard 'ment), u. An 
attack with Ixombs or shells upon a town, 
fort, or other position occupied liy an 
enemy; the act of throwing shells and shot 
into an enemy’s town in order to destroy 
the buildings. 

Genoa is not yet secure from a bombardment, 
though it is not so exposed as fonucrly. Addison. 

Bombardon (bom-bar' don), a. [It. ho^nbar- 
\ dmie. See Bo-UBAKD.] A hirge-sized musi- 
: cal instrument of the trumpet kind, in tone 
i not unlike the ophicleide. Its compass 
generally i.s from F on the fourth ledger- 
line below the bass staff to tlie lower I> of 
the treble staff. It is not eiipalde of rapid 
execution. 



Bombard-phrase t ( bom aiard-f raz ), n. A 
boasting, loud-sounding, bombastic phrase. 

Their bo>nbard -phrase, their foot and half-foot 
words. B. yoftso7i, 

Bombasin, Bombazine (bom-ba-zen'), n. 
[Fr, bombasin, bombasine, It. bombieiita, 
bombasin,L. bomhycinus, made of silk or cot- 
ton, from Gr. bomhyx, bomhykos, a silkwox’m, 
silk.l A slight twilled fabric, of which the 
warp is silk and the weft worsted. An in- 
ferior kind is made of cotton and worsted. 
Spelled also Bombasine. 

Bombast (bom'bast), n. [L.L. bombasimn, 
a doublet of cotton, from bombax, cotton. 
See Bombasin.] if Cotton; the cotton 
plant. ‘ Bombast, the cotton plant growiixg 
in Asia.’ E. Fhilli%ys. ‘Clothes made of 
cotton or bomhasV Eackluyt.—2,-\ Cotton 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, li6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bgU; oil, pouxid; 


■u, Sc. abxaie; 'y, Sc. fey. 
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or other stuff of soft, loose texture used to 
stuff garments; paddiug. 

Thy body’s bolstered out with bomhasi and with 
baj^s. Gascoigne. 

Hence — 3. Fig. high-sounding words; in- 
flated or turgid language; fustian; ’words 
too big and high-sounding for the occasion. 

He (Boileau) . . . had learned to despise iwnbast 
and tinsel. Macaulay. 

Bombast (bombast), a. High-sounding; in- 
flated; big without meaning. ‘A tall meta- 
phor in hombaat way.’ Cowley. 

Bombast t ( bom-bast'), 1. To make 
inflated or bombastic. 

Then strives he to bombast \\i^ feeble lines 
With far-fetch’d phrase. Bg. Flail. 

2. To beat; to baste. | 

I will so codgell and bombaste thee that thou shalt i 
not be able to sturre thyself. 

Palace of Pleasure, 1379. | 

Bombastic (bom-l^as'tik), a. Characterized 
by bombast; high-sounding; turgid; in- 
Jiated. ‘ A theatrical, homhantic, and ’syiridy 
phraseology.’ BiirJce. ‘ Over-fiorid, tawdry, 
and bombastic' Whately. — SYN. Inflated, 
tumid, turgid. 

Bombastically (bom-])as'tik-al-li), adv. In 
a bombastic or inflated manner or style. 
Bombastry (bom'bast-ri), n. Swelling words 
without much meaning; fustian. 

Bo7nbasfry and buffoonery, by nature lofty and 
light, soar highest of all. . Swift. 

Bombax (bom'baks), n. [L.L. boinbax, cot- 
ton, from the wool or silky hair round the 
pods. See Bojibast.] The silk-cotton tree, 
a genus of plants belonging to the nat. order 
Malvace®. The species are natives of tro- 
pical America, but one species occurs in 
tropical Africa and another in tropical Asia. 
They yield different sorts of silk-cotton. Its 
staple is too short to be used in manufac- 
ture, but the hairs of some species are used 
for stuffing cushions. The B. Ceiba, is cul- 
tivated in the Mauritius, where there are 
two varieties. See BoilBACEiE. 
Bombay-duck (bom'ba-duk), n. See Bu.’H- 

..:..3IALO. 

Bombay-sliell (bornffia-shel^, n. A name 
in India for the Cassis rufa, one of the 
helmet-shells, imported at Bombay in large 
fjuantities from Zanzibar, and reship{)ed to 
England and France to make cameos. 
Bonibazette (bom-ba-zet'), n, A sort of thin 
woollen cloth. Written also Bombazet. 
Bombazine, n. See Bojibasin. 
Bomb-chest (bom'chest), n. A chest filled 
with bombs or only with gunpowder, placed 
under ground to cause destruction by its 
explosion. 

Bomber-nickel (bom'ber-nika), n. Same as 
Fumperniclcel. 

Bombiate (bom'bi-at), n. A salt formed by 
bombio acid and a base. 

Bombic (bom'bik), a. [L. homhyx, a silk- 
worm.] Pertaining to the silkworm.— J5oja- 
bic acid, acid of tlie silkworm. The silk- 
worms contain, especially when in the state 
of chrysalis, an acid liquor in a reservoir 
placed near the anus. 

Bombilate (bom'bi-lat), v.i. [L. honibilo, 
bomhilatam, to buzz.] To make a buzzing 
or humming like a bee or top when spinning, 
[Bare,] North Am. Rev. 

Bombilation (bom-bi-la'shon), n. Sound; 
report; noise, ‘To abate the vigour or 
silence the bombilation, of guns.' Sir T. 
Browne. [Rare.] 

Bombilions t (bom-bil'i-ns), a. [See B03i- 
BILATE.] Making or having a humming 
sound like that of a bee. Vexatious, not 
by stinging, but by its bombilious noise.’ 
Derham. 

Bomb -ketch, Bomb -vessel (bom'kech, 
bom'ves-sel), n. A small ship or vessel, 
constructed for throwing bombs into a for- 
tress from the sea, and built remarkably 
strong in order to sustain the shocks pro- 
duced by the discharge of the mortars; a 
mortar vessel. 

Bomb-proof (bom'prbf), a. Secure against 
the force of bombs; capable of resisting the 
shock or explosion of shells. 

Bomb-proof (bom'prof),?!. A structure or 
place strong enough to resist the shock or 
bursting of shells. 

We entered a lofty bo^nbf 7 -oof which was the bed- 
room of the commanding officer. IF. H. Rus.^ell. 

Bomb-shell (bom'shel), n. Same as Bomb, 2. 
Bombus (bonVbiis), n. [G-r. bombos. a buzz- 
ing noise. See Bomb.] A genus of honey- 
prbducing aculeate or sting-possessing hy- 
menopterous insects, commonly called hum- 
ble-bees. See HuaiBLE-BEB. 

Bomb-vessel, n. See Bo3ib-ketch. 


Bombycidse (boin-bis'i-de), n,pl, A family of 
the nocturnal Lepidoptera, including the 
silk-moth (Bombyx). Some of the species 
fly very rapidly, and make their appearance 
in the daytime as well as in the evening. 
Bombycinous (bom-bis'in-us), a. [L. &o?n- 
tyciaus, from feorntya;, a silkworm.] 1. Silken; 
made of silk. Coles.~2. Being of the colour 
of the silkworm; transparent with a yellow 
tint. J)r. E. Darwin. 

Bombyx (bom'biks), n. [L. Gr. bombyx, a 
silkworm.] A Linnafan genus of lepidopter- 
ous insects, now the type of a family (Bom- 
bycithe), including many genera of moths. 
The caterpillar of the Bombyx mori is well 
known by the name of silkworm. When full 
grown it is 3 inches long, whitish gx*ay, 
smooth, with a horn on the second last seg- 
ment of the body. It feeds on the leaves of 
the mulberry, and spins an oval cocoon of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, of a close tissue, 
with very fine silk, usually of a yellow 
coloiu', and sometimes wffiite. Each silk 
iibre is double, and is spun from a viscid 
substance contained in two tubular organs, 
ending in a spinneret at the month. A 
single fibre is often 1100 feet long. It re- 
quires 1600 worms to raise 1 lb. of silk. 
Greek missionaries first brought the eggs of 
the silkworm from China to Constantinople 
in the year 552. At the period of the fiirst 
crusades the cultivation of silk was intro- 
duced into the Kingdom of Naples from 
the Morea, and several centuries afterwards 
into France. The silkworm undergoes a 
j variety of changes during the short period 
I of its life. When hatched it appears as a 
black worm; after it has finished its cocoon 
, it becomes a chrysalis, and finally a perfect 
I insect with four wings. 

Bominable,t Bomynablet (bom'in-a-bl), a. 
An abbreviation of Abominable. See extract. 

Juliana Berners, lady-prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopwell in the fifteenth century, informs us that in 
her time ‘ 3 . bo77ty7iable syght of monkes’ was elegant 
English for ‘a large company of friars.’ Ma7-Dt, 

Bona (bo'na),w.:p2. [From I, neuter 

of bonus, good.] Iyl civil law, a teiin which 
includes all sorts of property, movable and 
immovable. 

Bona fide (bo'na fi'de). [L.] With good faith; 
withoutfraud or deception. An act done &ona 
fide, in law, is one done with good faith, with- 
out fraud, or without knowledge or notice 
of any deceit or impropriety, in contradis- 
tinction to an act done colourably, deceit- 
fully, with bad faith, fraudulently, with know- 
ledge of previous facts rendering the act to 
be set up invalid,— is frequently 
used as a sort of adjective, equivalent to 
acting in good faith, honest; as, a bona-fide 
trader.— A bona-fide possessor, in Scots law, 
a person who possesses a subject upon a 
title which he honestly believes to be good. 
—A bona-fide traveller, in law, a person 
’Who actually travels at least a few miles 
from home or out of town, whether on busi- . 
ness or pleasure, and is therefore entitled, 
in accordance with 35 and 36 Vick xciv., &c. 
(English acts), and 25 and 26 Vick xxxv. 
(Scotch act), to demand and obtain refresh- 
ments (spirits, wines, beer, &c.) from any 
hotel or public-house in England, and from 
any hotel in Scotland, at any hour on Sunday; 
the term being used in opposition to a per- 
son who lives in the neighbourhood, and 
gives himself out as a traveller 'with the 
object of being supplied with drink. 

Bona fid.es (bo'nafrdez),?i. [L.] Good faith; 
fair dealing. See Bona pipe. 

Bonairt (bo-nar'), a. [Abbrev. of debon- 
air (which see).] Complaisant; yielding. 

^ Bonair and buxom to the Bishop of Rome.’ 
Bp. Jewel. 

Bona notabilia (bo'na no-ta-bil'i-a), n, pi. 
In law, formerly goods, amounting to at 
least £5, which a party dying possessed in 
another diocese than that in which he died, 
in which case his wdll had to be proved 
before the archbishop of the province. By 
the constitution of the Court of Probate the 
law as to bona notabilia has become obso- i 
lete, ' ' ' 

Bonanza (bon-an'za), n. [Sp., a fair wind, 
fine weather, a prosperous voyage] A term 
used in the United States, especiilly in the 
Western mining regions, and meaning a 
happy hit; a stroke of fortune; success; and 
specifically, abundance of rich ore. 

The mines of Northern Mexico are principally 
•what are called 'pocket mines,’ with thin veins of 
poor metal connecting the pockets. When a pocket 
of rich ore is struck the mine is said to be itt hoti- 
^ a 7 iza.'- y,Le C07tt€. 

Bonapartean (bo-na-part'e-an), a. Pertain- 


ing to Bonaparte or the Bonapartes, 
parteaix dynasty.’ Craig. 

Bonapartism (bo'na-part-izm), n. The 
policy of the Bonapartes; favoiu’ for or sup- 
port of the dynasty of the Bonapartes. 

Bonapaxtist (bd'na-part-ist), n. One at- 
tached to the policy or the dynasty of the 
Bonapartes; one who favom’S the claims of 
the Bonaparte family to the throne of 
France. 

Bona peritnra (bo'na per-i-tu'ra), n. pi. 
[L. ] In law, perishable goods. 

Bona-rohat (bo'na-rd'ba), n. [It, a flue 
gown.] A showj; wanton ; a wench of the 
town, ^ Jl hornicmg bona-roba.' B. Jonson. 
Bonasa, Bonasia (bo-nfi'sa, bo-mVsi-a), n. 
A genus of the true Tetraonidre or grouse 
family. It contains the nufed grouse (B. 
umballus) of North America, and the Imzel- 
grouse {B. sylvesiris) of Northern Europe. 

Bonasus, Bonassns (l>6-na'sus, bo-nas'us), 
n. [L.] A species of Bos or wild ox; the 
aurochs (’which see). 

Bon-bon (hoh-bofi), a.. [Fr.] Sugar-confec- 
tionery; a sugar-plum. 

His grace, charmed with the Fo 7 :-'\vts of his aunt 
and the kisses of his cousins, which were even 
sweeter than the sugar-plums, A:c, Disraeli, 

BoncMef t (bon'chef), n. [Fr. bon, good, and 
chef, head, end,] Good fortune; advantage; 
the opposite of mischief. Woy-cester. 

Bon Chretien (boh kra-ti-eh), n. [F*!’., good 
Christian.] A species of pear. 

Bond (bond), n. [A form of band. See BAND 
and Bind.] 1. Anything that binds, fastens, 
confines, or holds things together, as a cord, 
a chain, a rope; a hand; a ligament. Hence 
—%pl. Fetters, chains, and so imprisonment; 
captivity. 

This man doeth nothing worthy of death, or of 
bonds. Acts xxvi. 31. 

3. A binding power or influence ; cause of 
union; link of connection; a uniting tie; as, 
the bonds of affection. 

I have struggled through much disappointment 
... for a people with whom I have no tie but the 
common t'wKf of manhood. BjtrAie. 

4. An obligation imposing a moral duty, as by 
a vow or promise, by law or other means. 

I love your majesty 

According to my bopid, nor more nor less. Shaib. 

5. In law, an olfiigation or deed by which a 
person binds himself, his heirs, executors, 
and administrators, to do or not to do a 
certain act, usually to iniy a certain sum 
on or before a future day appointed. This 
is a single bond. But usually a condition 
is added, by which the party granting the 
bond, called the obligor, binds himself to 
pay a certain sum called a penal sum or 
penalty, if he does not comply with the con- 
ditions of the bond, and wiien this condition 
is added the bond is called a pencil bond or 
obligat ion, ’The person to whom the bond is 
granted is called the obligee. Bond of 
caution, in Scots law, an obligation by one 
person as surety for another either that he 
shall pay a certain sum or perforin a certain 
act—Bond of corroboration, an additional 
obligation granted by the debtor in a bond, 
by which he corroborates the original obli- 
gation.— HoneZ of presentation, a bond to 
present a debtor so as he may be subjected 
to the diligence of his creditor . — Bond of 
relief, a bond by the principal debtor 
granted in favour of a cautioner, by which 
the debtor binds himself to relieve' the cau- 
tioner from the consequences of his obliga- 
tion. — 6. In arch, (a) the connection of one 
stone or brick with another by lapping them 
over each other in carrying up work so that 
an inseparable mass of building may be 





X, Face of wall. 2, End of w.n. 11 . 3, ist course bed. 
4, 2d course bed. 

formed, which could not be the case if every 
vertical joint were ovei* that below it. — 
English bond, that disposition of bricks in 


ch, (j/iain; ch, Sc. loc/i; 


i, job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; m, thm; th, thin; w, wig; wh, ic/ng; zh, azure.— Soe Key. 
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a^vall wherein the courses are iiitorimtely 
composed of heml&i'H, or bricks laid iip with 
tlieir heads or ends towards tlie faces of the 
■wail, and in the superior aii<l inferior courses 
of sfrefchora, or bricks with their Icng'ths 
parallel to the faces of the walls.™ 
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Fleraish Bond. 

1, Face of wall, c, End of wall. 3, ist course bed. 

4, 2d course bed, 

bond, that disposition of bricks in a wall 
wherein each course has headers and 
stretchers alternately, (b) The term bonds, 
in the plural, is often used to signify the 
whole of the timbers disposed in the walls 
of a house, as bond-timbers, wall-plates, 
lintels, and templets. — Bond or lap of a 
slate, the distance between the nail of the 
under slate and the lower edge of the upper 
slate. 

Bond (bond), a. [For hound.} In a state of 
servitude or slavery; captive. 

Whether w'e be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 
iiOHd or free. i Cor. xii. 13. 

Bond O^ond), v.t 1. To put in bond or into 
a bonded warehouse, as goods liable for cus- 
toms or excise duties, the duties remaining 
unpaid till the goods are taken out ; as, to 
bond 1000 lbs. of tobacco.— -2, To grant a 
bond or mortgage on; as, to bond property. 
[Cliieily a Scotch usage.] 

Bondage (l)oud'aj ), n. [In meanings 1 and 
2 properly the state of one who is a bonde, 
A. Sax. honda, that is, a husbandman or 
boor; Icel. hondi, a cultivator, from hiia, to 
till. In meanings 3 and 4, however, it can- 
not be separated from bond, hind.] 1. In old 
English Law, villenage ; tenure of land by 
performing the meanest services for the su- 
pevior.--2. In Scottish agri. the state of or 
services due by a bondager. See Boitdaoer. 

Another set of payments consisted in services 
called 1/0)1 Tliese were exacted either in seed- 
time in plDu.q:hin£j and harrowiiii? the proprietor’s 
land, or 'in summer in the carriage of his coals or 
other fuel, and in harvest in cutting down his crop. 

Ai^nc. Survey, Kincardineshire, 

[From the foregoing extract it wdll be seen 
that formerly the system had place not 
only, as now% between farmer and labourer, 
but also bettveen proprietor and farmer.]— 

3. Obligation; tie of duty. 

He must resolve by no means to be enslaved, and 
to be brought under tlse hojtdasc of observing oaths. 

Sotith. 

4. Slavery or involuntary servitude ; capti- 
vity; imprisonment ; restraint of a person’s 
liberty by compulsion. 

A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a Avhole eternity in bo/idage. Addison, 

■—Servitude, Slavery, Bondage. See Servi- 
tude.— Syn, Thraldom, captivity, bond-ser- 
vice, imprisonment. 

Bondager (bondTtj-er), n. A teim applied, 
especially in the eastern counties of Scot- 
land, to an agricultural labourer who rents 
a cottage from a farmer under an obligation 
to work for him on the farm at certain 
seasons, as turnip -hoeing and harvest, at 
current wages. When required the bond- 
ager must answer the farmer’.s call, at what- 
ever sacrifice. See Bondage, 2, with extract 
■ and note. 

Boadaging-system (bond^aj -ing-sisTem), n. 
In Scotland, that system of agricultural ser- 
vice by which bondagers are bound to their 
employers. See Bondage R. 
Bond-creditor (bond'kred-it-er), n, A credi- 
tor who is secured by a bond. 

Bond-debt (liomVdet), n. A debt contracted 
under the obligation of a bond. 

/ Bonded (bond'ed), p. and a. Secured by 
bond, as duties.— Bon dcif goods, goods in 
■ bond liable to duty, and stored in certain 
licensed or bonded warehotms, after bond 
has been given on behalf of the owners of 
the goods, for the payment of such duty on 
their removal for home consumption. 


Bonder (bond'er),n. l. One who bonds; one 
who deposits goods in a bonded warohoiise, , 
2. In masonry, one of those stones which 
reach a considerable distance into or entirely 
through a wall for the purpose of bimling it 
together, principally used when the wall is 
faced with ashlar, inserted at intervals to 
tie it to the rough backing. 

BondfolE, n. Persons held in bondage. 
Chaiteer. 

Bondmaid (bond'mad), n. A female slave, 
or one bound to service without wages, in 
opposition to a hired servant ‘ Thy liond- 
men and thy bondmaids.' Lev. xxv. 44. 
Bondman (l>ond''man), n. 1. A man slave, 
or one bound to service without -wages. 
‘The hereditai’y bondman.' Macaulay . — 

2. In old English law, a villain, or tenant 
in villenage. 

Bond-servant (bond'ser-vant), n. xV slave; 
one who is subjected to the authority of an- 
other, and who must give his service with- 
out hire. 

If thy brother ... be waxen poor, and be .sold 
unto thee, thou slialt not compel him to serve as a 
bond-servant; but as a hired servant. 

Lev. XXV, 39, 40. 

Bond-service (bond'ser-vis), n. The condi- 
tion of a bond-servant; slavery. 

Upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of bo/ui- 
service. x Ki. ix- sr. 

Bond-slave (bond'slav), n. A person in a 
state of slavery; one whose person and 
liberty are subjected to the authority of a 
master. 

Bondsman (bondz'maa), n. 1. A slave. 

Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 

Byron. 

2. In laiv, a surety; one who is bound or 
who gives security for another, 

Bondstone (liond'ston), qi. Same as Bonder, 2. 
Bond-store (bond'stor), n. A bonded ware- 
house. 

Bonds-woman, Bond-woman (bondz'wu- 
mau, bond'wiHnan), n. A woman slave. 

The senators 

Are sold for slaves, and their wives for honds-voomen. 

B. yonson. 

Bond-tenant (bomB ten-ant), 91 . In law, a 
name sometimes given to copy-holders and 
customary tenants. 

Bond-timber (bondTim-ber), n. TimViers 
placed in horizontal tiers at certain intervals 
in the walls of buildings for fixing battens, j 
lathes, and other finishings of wood, and 
for strengthening the v^all longitudinally. 
Bone(bdii),w. [A.Sax, &(?9i,abone;cog. D. and 
Dan. been, Icel. and G. hem, a bone, the low’-er 
part of the leg.] 1. An integral portion of 
the skeleton of an animal; the substance of | 
which the skeleton of vertebrate animals is 
composed; a firm hard substance of a dull 
white colour, composing the frame work that 
supports the soft parts of the body. Bones 
give shape to the body, defend the viscera, 
and act as levers to the muscles. The tex- 
ture varies in different bones, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the same bone. The long 
bones, such as those of the arm or leg, are 
compact in tlieir middle iiortion, and cellu- 
lar or spongy at the extremities, which also 
have a larger diameter. They have a longi- 
tudinal cavity(the medullary canal) through- 
out their length containing the marrow. 
The flat bones are compact externally, and 
cellular or cancellated internally. They 
have no medullary canal, though their sub- 
stance contains marrow. The bones in a 
foetus are soft and cartilaginous, but they 
gradually harden with age. Bones are sup- 
plied with blood-vessels, and in the foetus, 
or in a diseased state, are very vascular. 
They are also furnished with nerves and 
probably with absorbents. They are covered 
with a thin, strong membrane, called the 
periosteum, which, together with the bones, 
has very little sensibility in a sound state, 
but when infiamed is extremely sensitive. 
Bones consist of earthy or saline matters, 
C6’7 per cent., and animal matter, almost 
wholly gelatine, 33*3 per cent. The earthy 
matter gives them their solidity, and con- 
sists of phosphate of lime, with a small por- 
tion of carbonate of lime and phosphate of 
magnesia. Bones of cattle and other ani- 
mals ai*e extensively used in the arts in 
forming handles for knives, and for various 
other puiposes. They are also employed as 
a manui’e for dry soils, with the very best 
effect, being ground to dust, bruised, or 
broken into small fragments in mills, or 
dissolved in sulphuric acid. The great 
utility of bones as a manure consists in the 
phosphate of lime they supply to the soil. — 


2, A sort iif 1)ol»bin made of a lroti:er-hone, 
for ■weaving lace. - ;j. pL Dice. [Slang or 
colloq.] 

He feit a littli.' ofM when he first rattled the bones, 
Ih'syac/i, 

4c.pl. Pieces of bone held between the fin- 
gers of eucli hand, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Hpanish castanets, nnd struck toge- 
ther in time to music uf the iiegru minstrel 
type., 

Ptjtar rolling abfjtit ia the chair like a screnader 
playing ‘ the- bones: May/'u-io. 

5. pi. TJ'te per, soil in a band of negro min- 
strels w'ho performs with the bones. 

There were five uf them— -Pell was bones. jJayheio. 

6. See Bone-ace. ~~ Boat’ 0/ conUmHon, a 
subject of dispute ami rivalry, prolinlily 
from the manner in wliieii dugs quamd 
over a b<jiie. 


Sardinia was uno of the 
between Genua and Pisa, 


bones of contention 
BrouLpiatn. 

[Bare 


—To he upon the bones of, to attack, 
and vulgar.] 

Puss had a month’s mind to he, upon the bones of 
him, but was not willing to pick a quarrel. 

Sir R. L' E.strcmzc. 

—To make no hones, to nuilce no scruple; 
a metaphor taken from a d<.>g, who greedily 
swallows meat, bones included. [Mow only 
coiloq.] 

Perjun'rvjll easily downe M-ith him that hath ntade 
no bo>u's~of inurther. Bp. Hall, 

—To have a hone to prick with one, to have 
an unpleasant matter to settle with him. 
Bone (bon), v.t. jiret. & pp. boned; ppr. bon- 
ing, 1. To take out bones from the flesh, 
as in cookery.— '2. To put whalebone into 
stays.-- 3. To seize; to make off %vith, as a 
dog makes off with a bone; to get po,ssession 
of; to appropriate ; to steal. ‘ Why you were 
living here, and 'what you had boned, and 
who you boned it from, wasn’t it?’ Eickens. 
[Slang.] 

Bone, Born (bon, born), v.t. To take the 
level of any object, as a piece of land, a wall, 
carpentry w’ork, and the like, by means of 
an instniment. See Boning. 

Bone,t n- Boon. Chaucer. 

Bone-ace (]‘<hi'as), n. A game at cards, in 
w’hich he who has the highest card turned 
up to him wins the &ouc-— that is, one half 
the stake. 

Bone-aclie (bdnTik), n. Pain in the bones. 
Bone-ash (bon'ash), n. Bone-earth (which 
see). 

Bone-bed, Bristol Bone-bed (bon'bed,bris'- 
tol bon'bed), n. One of the top beds of the 
trias foimation, so named from its locality, 
and from its being composed of fragments 
of teeth and small liones, scales, copi’olites, 
<fcc, , of extinct animals, especially fishes and 
saurians. Similar bone-breccias are found 
ill the carboniferous limestone near Clifton 
and at xVrmagh, as well as in the upper Silu- 
rian (Ludlow) rocks of W ales, 

Bonelblaclj; (bdn'blak), n. xVnimal char- 
coal; the black carbonaceous substance into 
which bones are converted by caI(.uTiation 
in close vessels. This kind of charcoal is 
applied to deprive various solutions, parti- 
cularly syrups, of their colouring matters, 
and to furnish a black pigment. 
Bone-breccia (bon'bre-chi-a), n. In geol. a 
conglomerate of fragments of bones and 
limestone, cemented into a rock ]>y a red 
calcareous concretion, and found in later 
tertiary bone caverns, as at Gibraltar, Nice, 
&c., nnd in several caves in England. 
Bone-brown (bdn'broun), n. A brown pig- 
ment produced by roa.sting bones or ivory 
till they become of a brown colour tln-oiigli- 
out 

Bone-cartilage (bouTvar-ti-laj), 91. Jo. phy- 
siol. same as Ossein. 

Boned (bond), 5;, and a. 1. Having bones 
used in composition; as, high-l/oued; strong- 
honed.— % Deprived of bones; as, a boned 
fowl. 

Bone-dog (bon'clog), 91. South England name 
for the picked dog-fish (Acanthias vulgaris). 
Bone-dust (bon'dust), n. Bones ground to< 
dust for manure. See BONE. 

Bone-earth (boiyerth), n. The earthy or 
mineral residue of bones which have lieen 
calcined so as to destroy the animal matter 
and carbon. It is a white, porous, and 
friable substance, composed chiefly of phos- 
phate of lime, and is used by assayers as the- 
material for cupels and other purposes. 
Bonefiret (bonTir), n. Same as Bonfire. 
Boneiace (bouTas), n. A lace made of linen 
tliread, so called because made originally 
with bobliins of bone. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, poimd; ii. Sc. ab^ne; y. Sc, ley. 
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Boneless (Ix'jn'les), «. Without bones; Avniit- i 
iiig bones. ‘ His gums. ’ Shak. j 

Boiie- manure (bon'ma-nur), n. Manure ! 
consisting’ of boiies ground to dust, broken | 
in small "pieces, or dissolved in sulphuric ' 
acid. See Bone. 

Bone-mill (bon'mil), n. A mill for grinding 
or bruising bones. 

Bone-nippers (bonhiip-crz), n. pi. A strong 
forceps with cutting edges touching each 
other, to cut off ]joue splinters and carti- 
' lages. 

Bone-set (ijon'set), v. t. pret. & pp. hone-set; 
ppr. hone-setting. To set, as a dislocated or 
broken bone. Wiseman. 

Bone-set (bon'set),?i. A plant, the thorough- 
wort {Eu'patoriiim perfoliatum). See EUPA- 

TOEIUM. 

Bone-setter (hon'set-er), n. One who.se oc- 
cupation is to set broken and dislocated 
hones. 

Bone-setting (bon'set-ing), n. The art or 
practice of setting bones. 

Bone-Spavin (bon'spav-in), n. A bony ex- 
crescence or hard swelling on the inside of 
the hock of a horse’s leg: usually cured 
by blistering and firing, or caustic blisters. 
Bone-spirit (l)dn'spir-it), n. Crude ammo- 
niaeal liquor containing various .substances, 
obtained in the process of manufacturing 
charcoal from bones. 

Bonetta (bd-net'ta), n. Same as Bonito. 
Bonfire (bon'flr), n, [Formerly bo7ie-f.re, 
bane-fire (the latter esp. in Scotland), and 
meaning literally a fire in which holies 
are burned, a funeral pile, or the like,] l.f 
A funeral pile or fire for burning corpses.— 
S. A fire for burning heretics, criminals, or 
anything regarded as noxious or worthless. 
‘The everlasting bonfire.' Skalc. — 3. Any 
great fire made in the open air whether in 
commemoration or in honourof some event, 
or for amusement ; a fire made as an ex- 
pression of joy. ‘ King ye the bells, . . . and 
honfi^'es make all day. ’ Spense7\ ‘ Some to 
dance, some to make hoiifires.' Shak. 
Bongar (l^on'gar), 71. The rock-snake of In- 
dia, a venomous snake of the genus Bun- 
gaim 

Bongracet (bou''gTris), n. [Fr. h07vne and 

f raoe,] A bonnet or projecting hat to pro- 
ect the complexion; a cover for the face to 
prevent .snn-burning. 

Mj’ face was .spoiled for want of a bon^race wlien 
I was young. Beau, & Ft. 

Boxillomie(bo-no-me),n. [Fr.] Good-nature. 
Boniface (bon'i-fas), 71. [The name of the 
landlord in Farquliar’s Beaux' Stratagem.'] 
A sleek, jolly, good-natured landlord or inn- 
keeper. 

Boniformt (lionT-form), a. [L. bonus, good, 
and fiorma, form.] Of a good form or na- 
ture. 

Knowledge and truth may likewise both be said to 
be boni/oriu things. Cudworth, 

Bonify t (bon'i-fi), v. t [Fr. bo7iifier, from L. 
bo7ius, good, and facio, to make.] To con- 
vert into good. ‘To evils.’ Cud- 

worth, 

Boning, Borning (bon'ing, born'ing), n. 
[From Fr. borne, O.Fr. bonne, a bound or 
limit, borner, to set boundai’ies to; whence 
E. boimcl, a limit, and bou7'n.J In hwildmg, 
&c., the act or art of making a level or plain 
surface by the guidance of the eye. Joinei's 
and masons ‘try up’ their wmrk by boning 
■with twm straight-edges, whieli determhie 
whether the surface be twisted or a plane. 
Surveyors and architects perform the opera- 
tion by means of poles, called boiling or horn- 
ing o'ods. set uj) at certain distances. These 
are adjusted to the required line by looking 
along their vertical surfaces. Gardeners 
also employ a similar simple implement in 
laying out grounds, to guide them in making 
the surface level or of regular slope. 

Bonito (bo-ne'to), n. [Sp,] A name of seve- 
ral acanthopterygious fishes, family Scom- 
beridre. One of these is Thynnus pelamys, 
the striped-bellied tunny, common in tropi- 
cal seas, 2|' feet long, and one of the fishes 
whicli pursue the flying-fish. It is of a steel 
blue colour, ’with wdiitish belly. 

Bon-mot ()3oti-mo), n. [Fr. bon, good, and 
mot, a word. ] A witticism; a witty repartee. 
Bonnally, Bonnaile (bon'al-li, bon'M), n. 
[;Fr. bon, good, and aller, to go.] A parting- 
cup with a friend in earnest of -wisUing him 
a prosper oils j ourn ey. [Scotch. ] 

Bonne (bon), [Fr.] A nurse ; a nursery 
governess. 

Bonne-bouche (bon-bbsh), n. [Fv.—bonne, 
fem. of bon, good, and boiiehc, a mouth.] A 
delicate morsel or mouthful; a tid-bit. 


Bonnet (bonTiet),?i. [Fr. bonnet,, Pr. bmieta, 
Catal. bonet, Sp. Pg. bonete, L.L. homtiis, 
honeta, originally a sort of stuff so called.] 
1. A covering for the head worn by men ; 
a cap. ‘Plaids and bonnets waving high.’ 
Sir W. Scott --2. A covering for the head 
ivorn by women, and distinguished from a 
hat by certain small details which vary end- 
lessly according to the fashion.— 3. In fort. 
a small work 'vvith tivo faces, having only a 
parapet with two rows of palisades about 
10 or 12 feet distant. Generally it is raised 
above the salient angle of the counterscarp, 
and eommunicates with the covered w^ay. — 
Bonnet u prSti'e, or priest’s bonnet, an out- 
work having at the head three salient angles 
and two iinvards. Called also Swalloio-tail 

4. Emit an addition to a sail, or an addi- 
tional part laced to the foot of a sail, in 
smaU vessels and in moderate winds.— 5. A 
cast-iron plate to cover the openings in the 
valve-chambers of a pump.— 6. A frame of 
wire-netting over the chimney of a locomo- 
tive engine to prevent the escape of sparks: 
chiefly used in America for wood-biiming 
engines. — 7. A cover of plate-iron placed 
over the head of a miner as a protection 
against anything falling down the shaft.— 

5. A cowl or wind-cap for a chimney; a hood 
for ventilation. — 9. A decoy; a pretended 
player at a gaming-table, or bidder at an auc- 
tion, to lure others to play or buy: so called 
because they bonnet or blind the eyes of the 
victims. 

■When a stranger appears the bonnet generally wins. 

Times newspaper. 

—To have a gi'een bonnet, to have failed in 
trade. 

Bonnet (bon'net), v.t To force the hat over 
the eyes of, with the view of mobbing or 
hustling. 

You are a dutiful and affectionate little boy to come 
a bof metin' your father in his old age. Dicbens. 

Bonnet (bon'net), v.i. To pull off the bon- 
net; to make obeisance. Shak. 

Bonneted (bon'net-ed), a. Wearing a bon- 
net, or furnished with a bomiet in any of the 
senses of that word. 

Bonneter (bon'net-er), n. One who induces 
another to gamble. [Slang.] 

Bonnet-fiuke (bon'net-fluk), n. The Scotch 
name for the brill (Plezironectes I'hombus). 
See Brill. 

Bonnet-laird (bon'net-lard), 71. One -who 
farms his own property; a yeoman ; a free- 
holder. ‘A lang ^vord or bit o’ learning 
that our farmers and bonnet-lairds canna’ 
sae weel follow.’ Sir W. Scott [Scotch.] 

Bonnet-limpet (bon'net-lira-pet), n. The 
name of the various species of shells of the 
family Calyptrseid^, which are found ad- 
hering to stones and shells. 

Bonnet-macaoLue (bon'net-ma-klik), 7 i. A 
monkey (Macacus sinims), a native of Ben- 
gal and Ceylon, and well kno-wn in Britain 
from its constitution enabling it to endure 
our climate. It receives its name from the 
peculiar arrangement of the hairs on the 
crown of its liead, wliich seem to forai a 
kind of cap or bonnet. Its general colour 
is a somewhat bright olive-gray, and the 
sldn of the face is of a leathery flesh colour. 
Called also Munga. 

Bonnet-pepper (lion'net-pep-er), n. A spe- 
cies of Capsicum or Guinea pepper. 

Bonnet-piece (bon'net-pes), n. A gold coin 
of James V. of Scotland, the king’s head on 
which wears a bonnet. 

Bonnet-rouge (bon-ne-rozh), 71. [Fr., lit. 
red cap.] A red republican : so named be- 
cause a red cap w'as assumed as a distin- 
guishing mai'k by the leaders of the first 
French revolution. 

Bonnibel (hon'ni-bel), n. [Fr. bonne et belle, 

f ood and beautiful.] A handsome girl. 

ipensei'. 

BonnHasst (bon'ni-las), [Bonny and Uss.] 
A beautiful girl. 

As the bmnilasse passed by. 

She rov’d me with glaundng eye. Spenser. 

Bonnily (bon'ni-li), adv. [See Bonny.] 
1. Handsomely; prettily; neatly; nicely. 
[Scotch.]— 2. t Gaily; merrily. 

Bonniness (bon'ni-nes), 71. 1. Handsomeness; 
prettiness ; beauty. [Scotch. 3 — 2. t Gaiety; 
blitheness. 

Bonny (bon'ni), a. [Doubtfully derived from 
Fr. bonne, good; more x>robably allied to G. 
bohnen, to rub smooth, to polish,] 1, Hand- 
some; beautiful; fair or pleasant to look 
upon; pretty; fine. ‘ Till bonny Susan sped 
across the plain.’ Gay. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
2.t Gay; merry; frolicsome; cheerful; blithe. 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 

And be you blythe and Shak. 


[This word is often used ironically in Scotch, 
in the same way as the English fine or 
pretty. 

Ye’ll see the toun intill a bonny steer (stir or hubbub). 

, y/. iCW’JT.J: 

Bonny, Bonney (bon'ni), 71 . In mining, a 
distinct bed of ore communicating with no 
vein, and differing from a squat in being 
round, whereas a squat is flat, 
Bonny-Clabber (bon'ni-klab-er), 71. [Ir. 
baine, milk, and clabai', mud.] Milk that 
is turned or become thick in the process of 
souring. Written also Bomiy-clappei'. ‘ To 
di’inksuch balderdash or bonny-clabber.' B. 
Jonson. 

Bonspiel, Bonspell O^on'spel, bon'spel), 71. 
[Pi’obalily the same word as Dan. bondespil, 
a rustic game, from bonde, a peasant, a rustic 
(A. Sax. bonda), and spil, G. spiel, a game.] 
A match between two oxiposite parties, as 
two parishes, at archery, golf, curling on 
tlie ice, Ac. : now generally applied to the 
last-mentioned game. [Scotch.] 

Bonte-bOC (bon'te-bok), n. [D. hont, spotted, 
and hole, a buck.] The JDanmlis pygarga of 
Cape Colony, one of the Antilopidai. 

Bonten (bon'ten), 71. A narrow woollen stuff. 
Bontia (bon'shi-a), 71. [In honour of J. Bonf, 
a Dutch physician,] A genus of plants, the 
^vild olive of Barbadoes. 

Bon-ton (boff-toii), n. [Fr,] The style of 
persons in high life ; high mode or fasliion; 
fashionable society. 

Boniim-KiagnimiCbon'um-mag'nimi), n. A 
species of large plum. See Magnum-bonum. 
Bonum Sumiutun (bon'um sum'mum). [L.] 
The chief good. 

This phrase {bonum snmmum) was employed by 
ancient ethical philosophers to denote the object, in 
the prosecution and attainment of which the pro* 
gress, perfection, and happiness of human beings 
consist. The principal opinions concerning it are 
stated by Cicero in his treatise Dejintbus. 

. Fieminpr.- ' 

Bonus (bo'nus), n. [L. bonus, good.] Some- 
thing of the nature of an honorarium; a 
sum given or paid over and above what is- 
required to be paid; as, (a) a premium given 
for a loan, or for a charter or other privilege 
granted to a company, (b) An extra dividend 
or allowance to the shareholders of a joint- 
stock company, holders of insurance policies, 
&c., out of accumulated profits, (c) A sum 
paid, as to the agent of a company or the 
captain of a vessel, over and above his stated 
pay, in proportion to the snccess of his 
labours, and as a stimulus to extra exertion; 
a boon. 

Bon-Yivant (boh-ve-vafi), 71. [Fr. bon, good, 
and vivant, ppr. of vivre, L. vivei'e, to live.] 
A generous liver; a jovial companion. 

Bony (bon'i), a. l. Consisting of bones; full 
of bones; pertaining to bones.— 2. Having 
large or prominent bones; stout; strong. 

Burning for blood, bony, and gaunt, and grim. 

Assembling wolves in raging troops descend. 

Tho^nson. 

Bonze (lionz), n. [A corruption of Japanese- 
bonzo, a pious man.] The European for a. 
priest of the religion of Fo or Buddha in 
Eastern Asia, particularly in China, Bumraii, 
Tonquin, Cocliin - China, and Japan. The 
bonzes live together in monasteries in a 
state of celibacy, somewhat after the man- 
ner of monks of theEoman Catholic Church, 
the laity, for whose sins they pray and do- 
penance, supporting them by endowments 
and alms. There are also female bonzes, 
■whose position is analogous to that of nuns- 
in the Boman Catholic Church. 

Booby (boT3i), ? 1 . [Probably from root of 
babe, an infant; comp, also G. bube, a boy; 
S]). hobo, a fool, and also the bird called the 
booby.] 1- A dunce; a stupid fellow’-; a 
lubber. 

When blows ensue that break the arm of toil, 

And rustic battle ends the boobies’ broil. Crabbe. 

2. A name given to one or two birds of the 
gannet genus (Sula), and more especially to 
the Sulafima , which is apparently so stupid 
as to allow itself to be knocked on the head 
by a stick or caught by the hand. It is found 
in most of the warmer latitudes settled 
upon the islands and rocky shores, and 
catching fish all day for the benefit of the 
frigate-birds who attack and rob it. It is 
2^ feet long, brown above and whitish- 
brown beneath. The true cause of its ap- 
parent stupidity is probably its inability to 
rise, on account of the shortness of its legs 
and great length of its wings. 

Booby (bb'bi), a. Having the characteristics 
of a booby; after the manner of a booby. 

He burned his fingers, and to cool them he applied 
them in his booby fashion to his mouth. JLamb. 


ch, c7^ain; ch, Sc. loch; 
VOL. I. 
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vf, wig; wh, ivMg; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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Booby “Jiatcli (tod'bi-hach), n. A»w«. a 
smaller kind of companion in nse for mer- 
ciiant-vessels’ half-decks, and lifting off in 
one piece. 

Booby-but (bo'bi-imt), w. [From 6oo6y- 
hatch.] A kind of hooded sleigh, [United 
States.] 

Booby-biitcb (l»od)i-huch), n. A clumsy 
iU-contiived covered carriage or seat used 
in the east part of England. 

Boobyisli (bo'bi-ish), a. Like a booby; silly; 
stupid. 

Bood, Buid (bud, biid). Contractions for 
Behoved. [Scotch.] 

Boodb, Buddb (bud), n. See Buddha. 
Boodbism, n. See Buddhism. 

Boodbist, n. See Buddhist. 

Boody (bbhli), vA. [Fr. bonder, to pout or 
sulk.] To look angry or gruff. 

Come, don’t l:>oody with me; don’t be ang;ry. 

Trollope. 

Boob (buk), n. [The words booh and beech 
are regarded as originally one and the same: 
comp. A. Sax. hoc, pi. bSc, a book, also a 
beech-tree; Icel. h6k, a book, and a beech, 
Ban, hog, a book, and beech-mast, bog, a 
beech; B. boeJe, a hook, hoek, heulc, a beech; 
Cl. bvch, a book, huche, a beech; Slav, hukm, 
a book, bilk, a beech. Beechen tablets or 
pieces of beech bark probably formed the 
original books of the Teutonic nations; 
comp. L. liber, bark, and also a book; Gr. 
hihlo$, the inner bark of the papyrus, paper, 
a book.] 1. A number of sheets of paper or 
other material bound together on edge, 
blank, written, or printed; a volume.— 2- A 
literary composition, written or printed ; a 
treatise. 

A good IwoA is the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life. Millou. 

3. Specifically, the Bible. 

Who can give an oath? Where is a fwA.* Shak. 

4. A particular part of a literary composi- 
tion; a division of a subject in the same 
volume. —-5. That iu which something is en- 
rolled or preserved; a register or record; as, 
the hook of Nature; the book of Fate. 

I have been the book of his good acts, Shak. 

6. In co?u. a volume or collection of sheets 
in which accounts are kept; a register of 
debts and credits, receipts and expenditures, 
&c.— 7. t Any writing or paper. 

By that time will our book be drawn. (Terms of 
agreement.) Shak. 

A book^ O rare one! (Paper containing the 
oracle of Jupiter.) Shak. 

8. In betting, more especially on horse-races, 
an arrangement of bets recorded in a book; 
a list of bets by a professional better made 
against the success of a number of horses, 
and so calculated that the bookmaker has a 
strong chance of winning something what- 
ever the result be; as, to make Si book; a 
.-£1000 book. See BookmaivER.— 9, In whist, 
the first six tricks talven by either party. —In 
one's books, in kind remembrance; in favour. 

I Avas so much In his books that at his decease he 
left me his lamp. Addison. 

—Without book, (a) by memory; ■without 
reading; without notes; as, a sermon was 
delivered without book, (b) Without autho- 
rity; as, a man asserts loithoiit boolc.~To 
bring to hook, to make give an account. — 
To speak by hook, to speak with minute 


Book (buk), V. t. 1. To enter, write, or register 
in a book. ‘ Let it be booked with the rest 
of this day’s deeds.’ Shah— 2. To secure a 
place for beforehand by payment ; to take 
a ticket for; as, to book a seat in a theatre 
or in a conveyance ; to hook one’s self for 
London: also used intransitively; as, to 
hook for London.— 3. To pay and arrange for 
the transmission of ; as, to book goods to a 
place. The pp. hooked, is often colloquially 
used for destined, bound, certain. ^Booked 
for the doctor, ‘ JDe Quincey. 
Book-account (biik'ak-kount), n. An ac- 
count or register of debt or credit in a book; 
more specifically, in book-keeping by double 
entry, an account under an impersonal head- 
ing, an account showing the transactions of 
a merchant in regard to some particular 
commodity or branch of trade, not as re- 
ferred to a person with whom they may 
have been effected; thus, accounts under 
the heads of ‘Stock,’ ‘Cotton,’ ‘Iron,’ ‘Ship 
Hercules,’ or the like, are hook-accounts, as 
opposed to personal accounts. 

Bookbinder (b-uk'bind-er), n. One whose 
occupation is to bind books, 

BookMndery (buk^bind-er-i), n. A place 
where books are bound. 


Bookbindtni? (bukTimd-ing), n. ’The act or 
practice of binding books; or of sewing the 
sheets and covering them with leather or 
other material. 

Book-canvasser <buk'kan-vas-6r), n. A 
person who solicits orders for books, most 
frequently for books published in parts or 
numbers. 

Book-case (bp-kkas),?!. A case with shelves, 
and commonly doors, for holding books. 
Book-coHector (bpk'kol-lekt-er), n. One 
who collects books, especially rare and fine 
editions; a bibliophile. 

Book-debt (buk'det), n. A debt standing 
against a person in an account-book. 
Book-deliverer (biik'de-liv-6r-er), n. A per- 
son who delivers the volumes or numbers 
of serial books to the parties who have sub- 
scribed for them as purchasers, and receives 
payment for the same. 

Bookery (bpk'er-i), n. l. A collection of 
books.— 2. Passion for books. Quart liev. 
[In both uses rare.] 

Book-fair (bukffar), n. A fair or market for 
books. The most noted book-fairs are tliose 
of Leipzig, which occnr at Easter and 
Michaelmas, at which, however, many other 
objects of commerce are likewise disposed 
of. 

Book-formed (bpkfformd), a. Having the 
mind trained or formed by the study of 
books; imbued with learning. [Bare.] 

With every table-wit and book formed sage. 

y. Baillie. 

Bookful t (bpk'fpl), a. Full of notions 
gleaned from books; crowded with undi- 
gested learning. ‘The &oo^/'u2 blockhead 
ignorantly read.’ Tope. 

Bookful t (biikfful), n. As much as a book 
contains. Cowper. 

Book-boldert(lM?k'hdld-6r),?i. The prompter 
at a theatre. Beau. & FI, 

Book-bunter (bpkhunt-er), n. An eager 
collector of books; especially one who fre- 
quents old book-shops, stalls, book-sales, in 
seai’ch of old and rare books and editions ; 
a bibliomaniac, 

Bookiug-office (bpk'mg-of-fis), An office 
where passengers receive tickets for convey- 
ance by railway or other means of transit. 
Bookisll(bpk'ish), a. Given to reading; fond 
of study; more acquainted witii books than 
with men; learned from books. ‘ A bookish 
man.’ Addison. ‘Bookish skill.’ Bp. Ball 
Bookislily (buk'ish-li), adv. In the way of 
being addicted to books or much reading. 
‘She was bookishly given.’ Ld. Thurloio. 
[Bare.] 

BooMshness (bpk'ish-nes), n. Addictedness 
to books; fondness for study. 

Book-keeper (buk'kep-er), n. One who 
keeps accounts ; the officer who has the 
charge of keeping the books and accounts 
in a public office. 

Book-keeping (bii.k'kep-ing),n. The art of 
recording mercantile ti'ansactions in a regu- 
lar and systematic manner; the art of keep- 
ing accounts in such a manner as to give a 
permanent record of business transactions, 
so that at any time the true state or history 
of one’s pecuniary affairs and mercantile 
dealings maybe exhibited. Properly kept 
books must show what a person has, what 
he owes, and what is owing to him, as well 
as what sums he has received and paid, 
what losses he has incurred, &c. Books are 
kept according to one of two chief methods, 
book-keeping by single and book-keeping by 
double entry. The former is more simple 
and less perfect than the latter, and is now 
chiefly used in retail businesses only. The 
only book essential to it is a ledger, con- 
taining accounts under the names of the 
parties with whom the trader deals, debts 
incurred being entered to the credit of the 
party to whom they are owing, debts due 
to the trader being entered in like maimer 
to the debit of the party owing them, and 
each entry appearing only once on one side 
or other of an account. Book-keeping by 
double entry, which originated in Italy, is 
more complicated, but gives a much more 
full and accurate account of the historical 
details of a business. The essential feature 
of the system consists in adopting, in addi- 
tion to the personal accounts of debtors and 
creditors in the ledger, a series of what are 
called hook-accounts, which are systematic 
records of particular classes of transactions 
in the form of accounts having both a debtor 
and a creditor side. These book-accounts 
are based on the principle that all money 
and articles received become debtors -fco 
him from whom or that for which they are 


received, and, on the other haml, all those 
wlio receive money or goods from ns become 
debtors to cash or to the goods. .In this 
way every transaction is entered in the 
ledger on the creditor side of one account 
and on the debtor side of another. The 
books used in double entry vary in number 
and arrangement according to the nature 
of the business and the manner of recording'' 
the facts. Transactions as they take place 
from day to day are generally recorded in 
such books as the stock-book, cash-book, 
bill-book, invoice-Tiook, sales-i;>ook, or they 
may all be recorded in order iu a wuistc-book 
or day-book. Upon these l)ooks or addi- 
tional documents are based the journal and 
ledger. The former contains a periodical 
abstract of all the transactions recorded in 
the subordinate books or in documents not 
entered in these, classified into deluts and 
credits, while the latter contains an abstract 
of all the entries made in the former, classi- 
fied under the heads of their respective 
accounts. 

Book-knowledge (buk'nol-ej), n. Know- 
ledge gained by reading l.)Ooks, in distinction 
from knowledge obtained from observation 
and experience. 

Booklaad, Bookland (Injkaand, bokfiaml), 
n. In old English law, charter land, held 
by deed under certain rents and free-ser- 
vices, which differed in no respect from free 
soccage lands. This species of tenure has 
given rise to the modern freeholds. 
Book-learned (bukdeni-ed), a. Versed in 
books; acquainted with books and litera- 
ture; a term sometimes impljing an ignor- 
ance of men or of the common concerns of 
life, 

Whate'er these book-learned blockheads say, 

Solon’s the veriest fool in. all the play. Dryden. 

Book-learning (buk'iern-ing), n. Learning 
acquired by reading; acquaintance with 
books and literature ; sometimes implying 
want of practical knowledge. 

Neither does it so much require book-learning' and 
scholarship as good natural sense, to distinguish true 
and frilse. T. Burnet. 

Bookless (bijk'les), a. 'Without ijooks; un- 
learned, ‘ The bookless, sauntering youth.’ 
Somerville. [Bare.] 

Booklet (bfiklet), n. A little book. Eclec. 
Rev. 

Book-lice, n. pi. See Book-louse. 
Book-licenser (biikTi-sens-er), n. One who 
licenses the publication of books. 

Bookling (biik'ling), n. A small book. 

Trollope. 

Book-louse (bukGous), n. pi. Book-lice 
(biiklis). One of a small family (Psocida;) 
of minute neuropterous insects, distin- 
guished by having their tarsi composed of 
only two or three joints, and their posterior 
wing«s smaller than their anterior. One 
species (HO’ojJwa pulsatorius), destitute of 
wings, is very destructive to old books, 
especially iu damp situations, and to collec- 
tions of dried plants, Ac. 

Book-madness (bpk'mad-nes), n. A rage 
for possessing books; bibliomania. 
Book-maker (bqk'mak-er), n. 1. One who 
writes and publishes books; especially, a 
compiler.— ‘2. One who makes a ‘book,’ as 
it is called, on a race; a professional better 
or layer of the odds. See following extract. 

In betting there are two parties — one called 
‘layers,’ as the book-makers are termed, and the 
others ‘backers,’ in which class inay be included 
owners of horses as well as the public. The backer 
takes the odds which the book-make}- lays against 
a horse, the former speculating upon the success of 
the animal, the latter upon its defeat ; and taking the 
case of Creniorne for the Derby of 1872, just before 
the race, the book-maker would have laid 3 to i, or 
perhaps^iooo to £*300 against him, by which trans- 
action, ifthe horse Avon, as he did, the backer Avould 
Avin ;^iooo for risking and the book-maker lose 
the ^1000 Avhich he' risked to Avin the smaller sum. 
At first sight this may appear an act of very ques- 
tionable policy on the part of the book-maker ; but 
really it is not so, because so far from running a 
greater risk than the backer, he runs less, inasmuch 
as it is his plan to lay the same amomit (^looo) 
against every horse in the race, and as there can be 
but one winner, he Avould in all probability receive 
more than enough money from the many lo.sers to 
pay the stated sum of £ looo which the chances^ are 
he has laid against the one Avinner, Avhichever it is. 

Eng. Ency. 

Book-making (buk'mfik-ing), n. 1. The 
practice of writing aud publishing books; 
the act of compiling.— 2. The act or prac- 
tice of making a ‘ book ’ on a I'ace. See ex- 
tract under Book-maker. 

Bookman (biik‘man), n. A studious or 
learned man; a scholar. 

You tAVO are bookmen : Can you tell by your wit 
What was a month old at Cain’s birth that's not five 
Aveeks aid as yet? Shak, 


Ff^te, far, fat, fall: me, met, h^r; pine, pin; not, note, move*,' t-ube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; % Sc. iey. 
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Boofemate (bnk'mat), n. A school-fellow ; 
a fellow -student. ‘The prince and his 
bookmates.’ Shak. 

Book-monger (bnk'mung-g6r), n. A dealer 
in books. 

Book-mtisiin (buk'muz-lin), 71 . A kind of 
fine transparent muslin having a stiff or 
elastic fi,nish : so called from being folded 
in book form. 

Book-oath (bnk'oth), 71 . An oath made on 
the book or Bible. Shale. 

Book-plate (buk'plilt), n. A special label 
often with a person’s name, stuck inside a 
book, to show its ownership. 

Book-post (bukl^ost), 71. That arrangement 
in the iDost-oifice by which books, printed 
matter, and manuscripts left open at the ends 
are conveyed at a reduced rate of payment. 
Book-rack (bnkTak), 71. A frame for sup- 
porting a book and keeping it open. 

Book- scorpion (buk'skor-pi-on), 71 . A 
species of arachnidan (Chelifer caiicroides), 
order Adelarthrosmata, resembling a scor- 
pion without a tail, often found among old 
books. Its body is brownish red, and scarcely 
a line long. 

Bookseller (buk'sel-er), n. One whose occu- 
pation is to sell books. 

Bookselling (buk'sel-ing), 71 . The business 
of selling books. 

Book-slide (buk'slid), 71 . Same as Boole~t7'ay. 
Book-stall (biilc'stal), 71, A stand or stall 
on which books are placed which are 
offered for sale. 

Book “Stand Cbuk' stand), 71 . A stand or 
support to hold books for reading or refer- 
ence ; also, a stand or frame for containing 
books offered for sale on the streets. 
Book-stone (buk'stdn), n. See Bibliolite. 
Book-store p^uk'stor), n. The common 
term in the United States for a bookseller’s 
shop. 

Book-trade (buk'trad), The buying and 
selling of books. 

Book-tray (buk'tra), 71 . A board for hold- 
ing books, made generally of some cabinet 
wood, with sliding ends often richly orna- 
mented in silver or ormolu work. Called 
also Book-slide. 

Book-worm (buk'w^tirm), 71 . 1. A worm or 
mite that eats holes in books. See Cis.— 
2. A student closely addicted to study; also, 
a reader without judgment. ‘These poring 
hook-toor7ns.’ Tatler. 

Booley t (bdli), 71 . [Ir, hnaili, a cow-house, 
a dairy.} See Eoley. 

Boom (bom), 71 . [A parallel form to beam, 
apparently directly from D. boom., a tree, 
a pole, a beam, a bar, a rafter, Ban. bom, 
a rail or bar.] 1. A long pole or .spar run 
out from various parts of a ship or other 
vessel for the purpose of extending the 
bottom of particular sails; as, the jib- 
boom, studding-sail boom., main-boom, stiuare- 
sail boo'in, <fcc, 2. A strong beam, or an 
iron chain or cable, fastened to spars ex- 
tended across a river or the mouth of a 
harbour, to prevent an enemy’s ships from 
passing.— 3. A pole set up as a mark to direct 
seamen how to keep the channel in .shallow 
water. — 4. pi A space hi a vessel’s waist 
used for stowing the boats and spare spars. 
Boom (bom), v.i. [Apparently an imitative 
word; comp. D. bonmie, a drum; bowwion, 
to drum; Sc. bum, as in btemhee; L. bom- 
hzis, a humming sound. See Bo 3IB.] 1. To 
make a sonorous, hollow, humming, or 
droning sound. 

At eve the beetle hootneth 
Atlnvart the thicket lone. Tennyson. 
The sound of the musket-volleying booms into the 
far dining rooms of the Chaussee d’Antin, Carlyle. 

2. 'Aaut. to move rapidly, as a ship under a 
press of sail. ‘She comes booming down 
before it.’ Totte7i.—To boom off, to shove 
a boat or vessel away with spars. 

Boom (bom), 71. A deep hollow noise, as the 
roar of waves or the sound of distant guns: 
applied also to the ciy of the bittern and 
the buzz of the beetle. 

There is one in the chamber, as in the grave, for 
whom the boom of the wave has no sound and the 
march of the deep no tide. Lord Lytton. 

Boomage (bbm'aj), 71 . Nevut. a duty levied as 
a composition for harbour-dues, anchorage, 
and soundage. 

Boomerang (bbm'e-rang), n. A missile in- 
strument used by the Australian aborigines, 
both in war and for killing game. It is of 
hard wood, about the size of a common 
reaping-hook, and -the shape is a parabola. 
One side is flat, the other is rounded, and it 
is brought to a blimtish edge. The boom- 
erang is taken l,)y one end, with the bulged 


side downwards, and the convex edge for- 
ward, and thrown directly onward as if to 
hit some object standing 30 yards in advance. 
Instead of going directly forward and there 
falling to the earth, it slowly ascends in the 
air, whirling round and round, till it reaches 



a considerable height, when it begins to 
retrograde, and finally it sweeps over the 
head of the thrower and falls behind him. 
A similar instrument was known to the 
ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, and is 
represented in their sculptures. 

Booming (bom'ing), a. Boaring, like waves 
or distant guns; crying with a hollow note; 
as, the boonvmj bittern. ‘The booming 
billow,’ Pope. 

All night the booming' minute gun 

Had pealed along the deep. Hemans. 

Boom-iron (bom'i-^rn), n. lHaut. the name 
given to flat h’on rings on the yards through 
which the studding-sail booms traverse in 
being rigged out or in. 

Boomkin (bdm'kin), 71. Same as Bivmkin. 
Boon (bon), 7 i. [Same word as Icel. 
a request, a boon, Ban. and Sw. bon; 
parallel forms are A. Sax. hen, Icel. bceii, 
a prayer ; from root of hid, Icel. bidja, to 
pray.] l.f A prayer; a petition. ‘Our 
king unto God made his boo7i.’ Minot. 
‘To graunt her boo7ie’ Spe7iser.—2. That 
which is asked ; a favour ; a grant ; a bene- 
factiou. 

Vouchsafe me for my meed but one fair look, 

A smaller boon than this I cannot ask. S/tal:. 

Hence— 3. A good; a benefit; a blessing; 
a great privilege. ‘ The boo7i of religious 
freedom.’ Sidiiey S7nith. 

Is this the duty of rulers? Are men in such stations 
to give all that may be asked , . without regarding 
whether it be a boon or a bane? Brotigham. 

Boon (bon), a. [l^lorni. Fr. boo7i, Fr. ho7i, 
from L. bo7ius, good. ] l.f Kind; boun- 
tiful. ‘Nature boon.’ Milto7i.-—2. Gay; 
merry; as, a boon companion. ‘Jocund 
and boo7i.’ Milto7i. 

Boon (bon), [Gael, and Ir. bunach, 
coarse tow, from bu7i, stubble.] The useless 
vegetable matter from dressed flax. 

Boops (bo'ops), 71. [Gr. hoopis, ox-eyed— 
boics, an ox, and ops, eye.] 1. A genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes found in the 
Mediterranean, and in the seas of South 
America.— 2. A pike-headed finner whale 
found in the Greenland Seas, the Balceoiop- 
tera hoops. 

Boor (bbr), 71 . [A. Sax. gebm', a countiyman 
or farmer; B. boer, a laistic or farmer; 
G. baue7\ a countryman, a peasant, from 
A. Sax. huan, Icel. hiia, to dwell, to inhabit, 
to cultivate, B. bouwen, G. batten, to build, 
to cultivate.] A countryman; a peasant; 
a rustic; a clown; hence, one who is rude 
in manners and illiterate. ‘The habits and 
the cunning of a boo7\’ Thackeray. 

Knave once meant no more than lad ; villain than 
peasant ; boor was only a farmer ; a valet was but 
a serving-man; a churl a strong fellow. Trench. 

Boordt (l3brd), u.t. [See Boaed, to accost.] 
To accost; to address. 

Boord (bbrd), A jest. [Old English and 
Scotch.] See Boued. 

Boordjt?^. A border; a table. Chauce)\ 
Boord t (bord), v.i To be on, or run by, a 
border; to form a boundary. 

The .stubborne Newre whose waters gray 
By fair Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord. Spetiser. 

Boorish (boi''ish), a. Clownish; rustic; awk- 
ward in manners; illiterate. *A gross and 
boorish opinion.’ Miltoti. 

Boorishly (bbriisli-li), adv. In a clownish 
manner. ‘Limbs . . . neither weak nor 
boorishly robust.’ Fenton. 

Eoorishness (bbriish-nes), n. The state of 
being boorish; clownishness; rusticity; 
coarseness of manners. 

Boornouse (bbr-nbzO, n. Same as Burnoose. 
Boort (bbrt), n. See Bort. 

Boose, t Bouset (boz), 77 ,. [A. Sax. b6s, Icel. 
bdss, Ban. baas, a boose.] A stall or inclos- 
ure for cattle. [Provincial English.] 
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Boose, Bouse (bbz), v.i [D. buizen, to drink 
largely, to gulp; Swiss hauseii,] To drink 
largely; to guzzle li<2Hor. ’Written also 
Booze, Bonze. 

Booser (boz'er), n. One who guzzles liquor; 
a tippler; a drunkard. 

Boost (bbst), 'y.t To lift or raise by pushing; 
to push up. [ A common vulgar word in 
New England.] 

Boost, t n. Pride; boasting, Chaucer. 
Boosy, Bousy (bbz'i), a. A little intoxicated ; 
merry with liquor. Kingsley. [Colloq.] 
Boot (bbt), 7i. [A. Sax. hot, reparation, 

amends; Icel, bdf, remedy, impi’ovement, 
amends ; Goth. bOta, advantage ; same root 
as in beite7% bete, to mend (a lire).] Profit; 
gain; advantage; that which i.s given to 
make the exchange equal, or to supply the 
deficiency of value in one of the things ex- 
changed. ‘Next her son, om- soul's best 
boot’ Wordsivorth. 

I’ll give you boot; I’ll give you three for one. S/tab. 

— To boot [A. Sax. to-hote], in addition to ; 
over and above; besides; a compensation 
for the tliffereiice of value between thing.s 
bartered; as, I will give my house for your.s 
with £100 to boot. 

Helen to change would give an eye to boot. S/iaA 

Boot O^bt), v.t 1. To profit; to advantage; 
to avail : in this sense used often imperson- 
ally ; as, it boots us little; what boots it? 

What bools the regal circle on his head? Poyc. 
What subdued 

To change like this a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of men it little boots to know. Byron. 

2. t To present into the bargain; to enrich ; 
to benefit. 

.And I will boot thee with that gift beside. Sita/b. 

Boott (bdt), - 31 . [See Booty.} Spoil; plunder. 
‘Villains that make boot of all men.’ Beau. 
JjFI. 

Boot (libt), 71. [Fr. botte, a butt, aud also a 
boot, h’om resemblance in shape. See Butt. ] 

1. A covering for the leg and foot; an article 
of dress, generally of leather, covering the 
foot and extending to a greater or less dis- 
tance up the leg.— 2. An instrument of tor- 
ture made of iron, or a con^bination of iron 
and wood, fastened on to the leg, between 
which and the 
boot wedges 
were introduc- 
ed and driv- 
en in by re- 
peated blows 
of a mallet, 
with such vio- 
lence as to 
crush both 
muscles and 
bones. The 
special object 
of this form 
of torture was 
to , extort : a ; 
confession of 
guilt from an 
accused per- 
Torture with the Boot. SOU. The boots 
and thumb- 
screw were the special Scotch instruments 
of torture. A much milder variety was a 
boot or buskin, made wet and drawn upon 
the legs and then dried by the fii'e, so as to 
contract and squeeze the legs. 

The Scottish Privy Council had power to put state 
prisoners to the question- But the sight was so 
dreadful that, as soon as the boots appeared, even 
the most servile and liard-hearted courtiers hastened 
out of the chamber. Macaulay. 

3. A covering for a horse’s foot used while 
the animal is in sta)3le.— 4. A box covered 
with leather at either end of a coach, in 

, modern times used for luggage, though for- 
' merly the best passengers used to be con- 
; veyed in the boot or boots. 

His coach being come, he causeth him to be laid 
softly, and so he in one boot and the two chirurgeons 
in the other, they drive away to the very next country- 
house. g^^ohn BeynoMs. 

5. An apron or leathern cover for a gig or 
other carriage to defend persons from I'aiu 
and mud. —To put the boots on the laroitg leg, 
to give credit or blame to the wrong party; 
to make a mistake.— -/SZ?/ boots, a cunning, 
artful person.— Chrmsy hoots, an awkward, 
careless person. ‘Yorire the most creasing 
i and tumbling elmnsy boots oi a packer.' 
Dickens. 

Boot (bbt), v.t. To put boots on. 
Boot-catchert (l;>bt'kach-er), 71. The person 
at an inn whose business is to pull off boots 
and clean them; a boots. ‘The ostler and 
the boot-catcher ought to partake.' Swift. 
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Boot-closer (bot'kloz-6r), n. One who sews 
together the upper leathers of hoots. 
Boot-crimp (bot^hrinip), n. A frame or last 
used by bootmakers for drawing and shap- 
ing the body of a boot. 

Booted (bot'ed), p. and a. Equipped with 
boots; having boots on. 'A hooted judge.’ 
Dfi/dcn. 

Bootee (bot'e), n. 1. A word sometimes 
used fora half or short hoot.— 2. Awdiite, 
s]><-»tfced Dacca muslin. 

Bootes (bo-o'tez), n. [Gr. hootes, a herds- 
man, from hous, an ox or cow^. ] A northern 
constellation, consisting, according to Flam- 
steed’s Catalogue , of fif ty-fum* stars, a Bootis, 
or Arctxirus, is one of the stars observed to 
have a proper motion. 

Booth. (bb'fR), n. [Icel. Dan. and Sw\ 
hod, G. budo, a hooth ; allied to Gael, huth, 
Slav, hauda, hucla, Lith. huda, a booth, a 
hut.] A house or shed built of hoards, 
boughs of trees, or other slight materials 
for a temporary residence, as for a show or 
the sale of goods in a fair or market. 
Boothage (bbSlFaj), n. Customary dues 
paid to the lord of a manor or soil for the 
pitching or standing of booths in fail’s or 
markets. 

Boot-lialet (hot'hal),7;.f. [From &oo^, booty, 
and hale, to draw.] To forage for plunder. 
Beau. cD FI, 

Boot-haler t (bbtlial-er), n. A robber; a 
freebooter. 

My own father laid these London boot-halers, the 
catch-poles, in atnbush to set upon me. 

Middleton &• Dekkar. 

Boot-hook (bbtlibk), 71. A sort of holdfast 
with which long boots are pulled on the 
^ legs. . ' 

Boot-hose (bot'hoz), n, Stocldng-hose or 
spatterdashes, in lieu of boots. 

Bootied (bo'tid), «. Laden with booty; car- 
rying off booty. 

Charged 

The bootied spoilers, conquer’d and released 
Their wretched prey. y. Baillie. 

Bootikiii (boFi-kin), n. [Dim, of boot] 1, A 
little boot.— 2, xV soft boot or glove made of 
oiled skill, worn by persons affected by 
gout. Those for the hand were a kind of 
mittens, with a partition only for the thumb 
but none for the fingers. 

I desire no more of my bootikins than to curtail my 
fits. H. IFalpole. 

Booting! (bbt'ing), n. Booty. 

I’ll tell you of a brave bocting' 

That befell Robin Hood. ' Old ballad. 

Booting - corn, t Boting-cornt (boFing- 
korn, hotfing-korn), n. [A. Sax. hot, compen- 
sation, and corn.] Rent-corn. 

Boot-jack (bot'jak), n. An instrument for 
drawing oft' boots. 

Boot-lace (boFlas), n. The string or cord 
for fastening a boot. 

Bootlick (bot'lik), w. A toady. Bartlett 
[IJnited States.] 

Boot-last (bbt'last), n. See Boot-tree. 
Boot-leg (bbtleg), n. The part of a boot 
above the upper; leather cut out for the leg 
of a hoot. 

Bootless (bbtles), a. Without boot or ad- 
vantage; miavailing; improfitable; useless; 
without advantage or success. ‘Bootless 
pains.' Spenser. ‘Rootfess prayers.' Shale. 
3&ootlessly (bbtles-li), adv. Witliout use or 
profit. 

Sootlessness (botles-nes), n. The state of 
being unavailing or useless. 

Bootmaker (l^bt'mak-Or), n. One whose occu- 
pation is to make boots. 

Boot-rack 0>bt'rak), n. A frame or stand 
to hold lioots, especially with their tops 
downwards. 

Boots (bbts), n. 1. A name for the servant 
in hotels wdio cleans the boots of lodgers, 
A:c. ; formerly called a Boot-catcher. 

He began life as a boots, he will probably end as a 
peer. Hood, 

2. A name applied to the youngest officer in 
a regiment.— 3. Indorse mythological tales, 
the youngest son of a family, always speci- 
ally clever and successful. [Though tliis 
word is the plural of hoot, in the above uses 
it is treated as a singular.] 

Boot-top (boFtop), n. The upper part of a 
long boot, representing the inner leather, 
which in .former times’ used to be flapped 
' over, showing the lighter coloui’ed inside. 
Boot-topping (bbt'top-ing), n. Naut the 
oldroperation of cleansing a ship’s bottom 
near the surface of the water by scraping 
off the grass, slime, shells, &e., and dau])ing 
it with a mixture of tallow, sulphur, and 


resin. The term is now applied to sheath- 
ing a vessel with planking over felt. 
Boot-tree (bbt'tre), n. An instrument con- 
sisting of two wooden Ifiocks, constituting 
a front and a rear portion, wiiich togetlier 
form the shape of the leg and foot, ami 
which are inserted into a boot and then 
driven apart by a wedge for the purpose of 
stretcliing the boot; a last or hoot-last. 
Booty (bb'ti), n. [Perhaps directly from G. 
heute, booty, wMch is itself from the Scand. : 
Dan. hytte, Icel. h^U, exchange, barter, 
booty, from b7)ta, to divide into poi’tions, to 
deal out. Fr. hutm is from the German.] 

1. Spoil taken from an enemy in war; plun- 
der; pillage. 

Whciti he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he 
has only caught a Tartar. Sir R. V Estrange. 

2. That which is seized by violence an<l rob- 
bery. 

So triumph thieves upon their conquered booty. 

Shak. 

—To play booty, to play dishonestly; to give 
an opponent the advantage at first in order 
to induce him to play for higher stakes, 
which the practised player wins. 

One thing .alone remained to be lost— -what he 
called his honour— wliich was already on the scent to 
play booty. Disraeli, 

Booze (hdz), v.z. To boose (which see). 
Boozy (bbz'i), a. Boosy (which see). 
Bo-peep (bo-pepO, n. [Bo, an exclamation, 
and peep,] The act of looking out or from 
behind something and drawing back, as 
children in play, for the purpose of fright- 
ening each other. 

I for sorrow sung, 

That such a king should play bo-peep. 

And go the fools among. Shak. 

Borable (bor'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
bored. [Rare.] 

BoracMo (bo-rach'i-o), n. [It. horraccta, 
Sp. horracha, a leather v’ine-vessel, from 
Sp. horra, a lamb or ewe; hor radio, drunk.] 
1. A skin, usually that of a goat, but some- 
times of a pig, taken off entire, used in the 
Levant, Italy, Spain, A'c. , for holding wine or 
other liquid; a skin or leather bottle, ‘ Two 
hundred loaves and two bottles (that is, two 
skins or horachios) of wine.’ Dela?iy.—2. t A 
drunkard. 

How you stink of w'ine! Do you think my niece 
will ever endure such a borachioi You’re an abso- 
lute borachio, Congreve. 

Boracic (bo-ras'ik), a. Pertaining to or pro- 
duced from horses..— Boracic acid a 

compound of boron with oxygen and hydro- 
gen. It is generally ol)tainetl from borax 
by adding sulphuric acid. It is also found 
native in certain mineral springs in Italy 
and ill the volcanic formations of the Lipari 
Islands. 

Boracite (bo'ras-it), n. A mineral, consist- 
ing; of borate and chloride of magnesium. 
It is generally of a cubic form and remark- 
able for its electrical properties when h eated. 
Borage (bor'aj), n. [L,L. horraao, horago, 
Fr. hourrache, from L.L. horra, Fr. hourre, 
hair of beasts, so called from its hairy leaves.] 
A plant of the genus Borago. Sometimes 
sdso ^vntten B'urridge. 

Boraginacese (bo-rajl-na"se-e), n. pi. A nat. 
order of regular -flowered monopetalous 
dicotyledons, containing a large number of 



I, Tube of corolla opened up to show the scales 
(ocec) and lanceolate anthers {dddd). 2, Four- 
celled, deeply-cleft ovary. 3, Portion of epider- 
mis of the leaf, magnified. 

herbs or shrubs chiefly found in the northern 
temperate regions. The common borage 
{Borago ojjievmlis) may be taken as tlie 


typo (ft this orthu’. All the siiccios agree In 
liavinga deunilcent, mucilaginous juice and 
their surface covered over with white hairs. 
8omo few of the S])ecios yield from their 
a purplish colouring matter, u.sed by 
dyers under the name of alkanet. Alkaiiet, 
comfrey, and the familiar forget-me-not 
belong'to this family, 

Boraginaceous (]K.>-rajfi-na"shiis), a. Of or 
pertaining to the nat. order of plant's Bora- 
giiiaeete. 

Borago (Ijo-ra'gd), n. [See Borage.] Bor- 
age, a genus of plants, mit. order Boragi- 
naeerc. All the sjiecies ;ive rough plants, 
with fusiform roots, oblong or lancetdate 
leiiN’es, and blue, panicled, drooping flowers. 
B. oficrnalls, or common borage, is a British 
])lant, growing in waste grournl near houses, 
Tlie flowens were formerly supposed to he 
cordial and u’ere infused in drinks. 
Boramez (boria-mez), n. Hamo as Baro- 
metz. 

Borassiis (bO-ras'sus). n. A genus of palms 
containing two species, both magnificent 
trees witli immense circular leaves, and the 
male and female flowers on ditferent trees. 
See Palmyra, 

Borate (br/rat), n A salt formed by a com- 
bination of boracic acid with any base. 
Borax (bo'raks), n. [Sp. borrax, At. huraq, 
saltpetre, from harak, to shine,] Biborate 
of soda ; a salt formed by the combinatiou 
of boracic acid with soda. It is brought 
from the East Indies, where it is said to 
be found at the bottom or on the margin 
of certain lakes, particularly in Thibet; 
and is prepared also in England and France 
from soda and boracic acid imported from 
Tuscany. It is said to be artificially pre- 
pared in Persia like nitre. It comes in 
three states; (1) Crude borax, tineal, or 
chrysocolla from Persia, in greenish musses 
greasy to the touch, or in opaque crystals. 
(2) Borax of China, somewhat purer, in 
small plates or masses, irregularly crystal- 
lized, and of a dirty wffiite. (3) Dutch or 
liurified borax, in portions of transparent 
crystals, which is the kind generally used. 
It is an excellent fiux in assaying ox)era- 
tions, and useful in soldering metals and in 
making glass and artificial gems. 

Borbofus (borftmr-iis), n. [Gr. horhoros, 
slime, dimg.] A genus of two- winged flies, 
])elonging to the family Museida. These 
little flies are found in marshy places and 
on putrid substances, but more particularly 
on dimg-heaps. 

Bortoorygmus, Borborygm (bor-bor-ig'- 
mus, borihor-im), n. [Gr. horhorygmos, from 
horhoryzo, to have a rumbling in the bcnvels. 
Imitative.] The rumbling noise caused by 
wind within the intestines. 

Borcer (bors'er), n. A steel-pointed iron 
instrument for boring holes in rocks pre- 
paratory to blasting. 

Bordt (bord), n. [See Eorrd.] A jest; a 
pretence. Spenser. 

Bord (bord), r.t. [See Board, A] To accost 
or address. Spenser. 

Bord (bord), 7k [F’r.] l.f Border; the side 
of a ship. Chaucer.— % In mining, (a) the 
face of coal parallel to the natural fissures, 
as opposed to the end, which is at right 
angles to them. (&) A gallery cut across the 
face of the coal. 

Bordage (bord'aj), n. The tenure by which 
a bordar holds his cottage. 

Bordar (bor'diir), n. [L.L. horda, a hut.] 
Formerly a villein of lowest rank who gave 
personal services for his cottage. 

Bordeljt (bor'del), n. [Fr. hordel, originally 
a little house, then a brothel, from O.F'r. 
horde, a hut; Goth, haurd, E. hoard, a board.] 
A brothel; a bawdy-house; a house de\oted 
to prostitution. ‘Alaking even his own 
house a stew, a hordel, and a school of lewd- 
ness.’ South. 

Bordelais (bor-de-la), a. Belonging to the 
Bordeaux district of France, a term applied 
to a class of fine red wines from this district, 
such as Chateau -Margaux, Haut -Breton, 
&c. 

Bordeliert (boridel-6r), 71. The keeper of a 
brothel. (TOice7\ 

Bordello (bor-dello), 7k [It.] SameasjiSo7'dfiZ. 
B. Jonson. 

Border (boridSr), n. [Fr. ho7'd, hordure, a 
border, hot'der, to border, from the German. 
See Board. ] The outer part or edge of any- 
thing, as of a garment, piece of cloth, a 
country, «fcc. ; margin; verge; brink; boun- 
dary; confine. [The borders is often used 
of the districts adjacent to the line separat- 
ing England from Scotland = the Scottish 
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horde}' and the English bo}-der. "These out- 
laws, as I may call them, who robbed upon 
the borders.’ B'l). Patrick.} — Upon, on, and 
more rarely in, the borders of, on the verge 
or brink of. " Upon the borders of these 
solitudes.’ Bentham. * In the borders of 
death.’ Barroxo. 

Border (bor^der), v.i. 1. To touch at the 
edge or boundary; to be contiguous or ad- 
jacent: with on or upon; as, England on 
the north borders on or upon Scotland. 

Virtue and honour had their temples bordering' 
uJ>on each other. Addison. 

2. To approach; to come near to: with on 
or 'iqxon. 

Wit which borders upon profaneiiess , . . deserves 
to be branded as folly. Tillotson, 

Border 1- To make a border to; 

to adorn with a border of ornaments; as, to 
border a garment or a garden. ‘ Eivnlets 
bordered with the softest grass.’ T. Ifair- 
ton.—2. To reach to; to touch at the edge 
or end; to coniine with; to be contiguous to. 

Sheba and Raamah border the Persian Gulf. 

Paieigh. 

3. t To confine within bounds; to limit. 

That nature, which contemns its origin, 

Cannot be bordered certain in itself. Skak. 

Borderer (boi^'d^r-dr), n. 1. One who dwells 
on a border, or at the extreme part or con- 
iines of a country, region, or tract of land; 
one who dwells near to a place.— 2. One who 
approaches near to another in any relation. 

The poet is the nearest borderer upon the orator. 

B.fonson. 

Border-land (bor'dSr-land), n. Land fonn- 
ing a border or frontier; an uncertain in- 
termediate district. ‘ The indefinite border- 
land between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms.’ H. Spencer. 

Border-warrant (bor'd^r-wor-ant), n. In 
S^ts Imo, a warrant issued by the judge 
ordinary, on the borders between Scotland 
and England, on the application of a credi- 
tor, for arresting the effects of a debtor re- 
siding on the English side of the border, and 
detaining him until he find caution that he 
shall sist himself in judgment in any action 
which may be brought for the debt within 
six months. 

Bord-lial^penny (bdrddia-pen-ni), n. In 
lato, formerly a duty payable to the superior 
of a town for liberty to set up a stall in 
market. 

Bord-land (bordland), n. In law, the do- 
main land %vMch a lord kept in his hands 
for the maintenance of his board or table. 
Bord-iode, Bord-load (bord'lod), n. In laiv, 
formerly the service required of a tenant to 
carry timber from the woods to the lord’s 
house ; also, the quantity of provision paid 
by a borcl-man for bord-land. 

Bord-maii (bord'man), n. In law, a tenant 
of bord-land, who supplied his lord with 
provisions. 

ll^rdragingt (borcVraj-ing),n. [Probably 
for borderaging, from a form horderage, 
from border.] An incursion upon the bor- 
ders of a country. 

Yet oft annoyed with sundry bordragUtgs of neigh- 
bour Scots. Spenser. 

Bord-service (bord"ser-vis), In law, the 
tenure of bord-lands. 

' Bordlire (bor'dur), n. In ^i llllllMiiiiljy iiil 
, to*, a border surround- jllr "1j 

.vingtlm^ III III 

one-fifth of it, and of an 
eq\ial breadth at every 
part. 

Bore (bor), v.t. pret & 
pp. bored; ppr. boring. 

[A. Sax, borian; Icel. bora, Bordure. 

Sw, borra. Ban. bore, D. 
boren, G. hohren, to bore; of cognate origin 
with L. fox'o, to bore, perforate.] 1. To 
pierce, perforate, or petietrate and make a 
round hole in, as by turning an anger, gim- 
let, or other instrument; to make a deep 
circular hole in; to drill a hole in; also, to 
form by means of a perforating instrument; 
as, to bore a piece of wood; to bore a can- 
non; to bore a hole. "Earth may be bored.* 
Shak. " The ship boring the moon with her 
mainmast.' Shak. —2. To penetrate or break 
through by turning or labour; to force a nar- 
row and difficult passage through. ‘ Bustling 
crowds I bored.’ Gay.—ZA To befool; to 
trick; to overreach. 

At this instant 

He bores me with some trick. Skak. 

1 am abused, betrayed ; I am laughed at, scorned, 
‘ i and bored it seems. Beau. <5- B/, 


4. [In this sense comp. G. drillen, which 


means to bore or perforate, and to bore or 
weary.] To weary by tedious iteration or 
repetition; to tire by insufferable dulness; 
to tease; to annoy; to pester. 

‘ I will tell him to come,’ said Buckhurst. * Oh ! 
no, no; don’t tell him to come,’ said Millbank. ‘Don’t 
bore him.' Disraeli. 

Bore (bor), n.i. 1. To pierce or enter by 
boring ; as, the auger bores well ; they are 
boring for ’water, coal, oil, &c.— 2. To be 
pierced or penetrated by an instrument that 
turns; as, this timber does not bore well, or 
is hard to bora— 3. To push forward tow'ard 
a certain point. " Boring to the ’west.' Brg- 
den.—i. To carry the nose to the ground: 
said of a horse. 

Bore (bor), n. l. The hole made by boring; 
hence, the cavity or hollow of a gun, cannon, 
pistol, or other firearm; the calibre, whether 
formed by boring or not. ‘ An anger’s bore.’ 
Shak. ‘The bores of w’ind- instruments.' 
Bacoxi.—2.f A wound or thrust. Shak. — 

3. Any instrument for making holes by bor- 
ing or turning, as an auger, gimlet, or wim- 
ble. ‘ A hole fit for the file or square bore.’ 
Jos. 3foxon.—-L [Probably in this sense from 
the verb transitive.] A person or thing that 
tires or wearies, especially by trying the pa- 
tience; a dull person who forces Ms com- 
pany and conversation upon us; anything 
causing trouble or annoyance. ‘Ah! that's 
a bore.’ Disraeli. 

Society is now one polished horde, 

Formed of two mighty tribes, the bores and bored. 

Byron. 

Bore (bor), n. [Icel. bdra, IST. baara, a wave 
or swell. ] A sudden influx of the tide into the 
estuary of a river from the sea, the inflow- 
ing water rising to a considerable height 
and advancing a wall, rushing mth tre- 
mendous noise against the current for a 
considerable distance. The most celebrated 
bores in the Old WmM are those of the 
Ganges, Indus, and Brahmaputra. The last 
is said to rise to a height of 12 feet. In 
some rivers in Brazil it rises to the height 
of 12 to 16 feet. In England the bore is 
observed more especially in the Severn, the 
Trent,Wye,and in the Solway Erith. In some 
parts of England called Eagre (’which see). 
Bore (bor), pret. of bear (which see). 

Boreal (bo're-al), a. [L. borealis. See 
Boreas.] Hortliem; pertaining to the 
north or the north vraid.— JSoreaZ pole, in 
elect, the pole of the magnetic needle which 
points to the south: opposed to austral pole, 
or that which seeks the north. See 
Pole, under Austral. 

Boreas (boTe-as), n. [L. boreas, Gr. boreas, 
the north wind.] The north wind; a cold 
northerly wind. 

Cease, ruae Boreas! blustering trailer. Ck. Dibdin. 

Borecole (bor'kdl), n. [1). boerekool, lit. 
peasant’s cabbage. See BOOR, Cole,] A 
variety of cabbage with curled leaves, and 
having no disposition to form into a hard 
head. It is chiefly valued for winter use. 
Boredom (bor'diun), n. 1. The domain of 
bores,— 2. Bores collectively.— 3. The state 
of being bored. 

Some, stretching their legs, presented symptoms 
of an escape from boredom. Disraeli. 

4. The state of being a bore. 

I presently found that here too the male could 
assert his superiority and show a more vigorous bore- 
dom. George Eliot. 

Boree t (bo-re'), n. A dance or movement in 
common time; a bourree (which see). 

Dick could neatly dance a jig. 

But Tom was best at borees. S-wift. 

Bor el (bor 'el), n. [O.Et. burel., a coarse 
woollen stuff, from bure, L.L. burra, drug- 
get, and this from old or rustic L, burrxis, 
Gr. pyrrhos, red— from its colour, from pyr, 
fire.] l.t Coarse cloth of a brown colour, 
anciently worn by people of a humble rank. 
Chaucer.— 2. A kind of light stuff of which 
the warp is silk and the woof wool; a kind 
of serge. 

Borel, t Borrel t (bor'el), a. [See the noun. ] 

1. Made of plain, coarse stuff; hence, rustic; 
rude. ‘ I am but rude and borrel’ Spenser. 

2. Lay, as opposed to clerical 

Borer (bor'er), n. l. One who bores; an in- 
strument for boring holes.— 2. One of the 
common names for Terehella, the piercer, a 
genus of tube-building sea-worms, formerly 
supposed to pierce shells, <fec. See Tere- 
BELLA.— 3. A name common to many minute 
coleopterous insects of the family Xylo- 
phaga, whose larvpe eat their way into old 
wood, forming at the bottom of the holes a 
little cocoon, whence they come out small 
beetles.— 4. A cartilaginous parasitic fish; 
the hag (which see). 


Boric (bd'rik), a. Same as Boracic. 

Boride (bu'rid), n. A coin pound of boron 
with an element. 

Boring (lior'ing), n. 1. The operation of 
perfoi-ating or penetrating; the method of 
piercing the earth in search of minerals or 
’water.— 2. The hole made by boring.— 3. pi. 
The chips, fragments, or dust produced in 
lioring. 

Boring-bar (bor'ing-bar), n. In nxecJi. see 
Ctjtter-bar, of wiiieli it is an enlarged ap- 
plication. 

Boring-bit (b5r'ing-bit), n. A tool or instru- 
ment of various shapes and sizes used for 
making apertures in wood and other solid 
substance.?. See Bit. 

Boring-block (bor'ing-blok), n. In ni£ch. a 
strong cylindrical piece fitted on the boring- 
bar of a boring-mill, and having the cutters 
fixed in it. 

Boring -machine (bor'ing-ma-shen), n. A 
contrivance for boring holes, or dressing 
those already made ; a machine tool for 
turning the insides of cylinders, etc. 
Boring-mill (bor'ing-mil), n. Same as Bor- 
ing-machine. 

Born (born), pp. of bear, to bring forth, as 
an animal, to bring into life, to produce, 
(a) Used absolutely. "A gentleman born.’ 
Shah. ‘ Geffrey was thy elder brother born,’ 
Shak. (b) With. of. ‘Kone o/ woman horn 
shall harm Macbeth.' Shak. (c) With to. 

" I was born to a good estate.’ Siofft. (d) With 
into, ‘Born into the •world.’ Locke.— To 
he born again, to be regenerated and re- 
newed. 

Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. Jn. iii. 3 . 

— To be horn with a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth, to inherit a fortime by birth,— Bow 
days, one’s lifetime, [Colloq. ] 

Borne (bom), pp. of bear, to carry, convey, 
support, defray, endure. 

Borne (born), w. See Bourn. 

Bom4 (bor-na), a. [Er. ] Bounded; limited, 
narrow-minded. 

Borneo -camphor (bor'ne-6-kani-ft^r), n. 
The camphor of the camphor-tree of Suma- 
tra (Dryobalanops aro'matica). See Deyo- 
BALANOPS. 

Borning, n. See Boning. 

Bornite (bor'nit), ^i. [After Dr. Ignatius 
Born, au Austrian mineralogist. ] 1. Tetra- 
dymite, a variety of telluric bismuth found 
in foliated crystalline masses, splitting into 
thin plates like talc or mica, with the lustre 
and colour of highly polished steel. It con- 
sists of bismuth, tellurium, and a very little 
selenium. — 2. A valuable coiiper ore, con- 
sisting of about 60 parts copper, 14 iron, 
and 26 sulphur, mostly found massive, and 
disseminated in rocks, as the copper-slate 
of Germany, Known also as Ptuple or 
Variegated Capper, and Eruhescite. 
Bornous, Bornonse (bor-noz'), n. Same as 
Burnoose. 

Boron (bo'ron), n. Sym. B. At. wt. 11. In 
chem. the characteristic element contained 
in borax. It is prepared by igniting boron 
fluoride with potassium. It forms dark- 
coloured brilliant crystals, or sometimes a 
dark-brown amorphous powder. Crystal- 
lized or adamantine boron is nearly as hard 
as diamond, and is much less susceptible 
of oxidation. Boron in all its combinations 
appears to be triatomic. 

Borougll (bu'ro), n. [A. Sax. hurg, burh, a 
fort, a castle, a town, a city; Icel. Sw. Dan. 
borg, Goth, baxmjo, G. D. hurg. Root in 
A. Sax. beorgan, Goth, bairgan, G. bergen, to 
protect; Icel. bjarga, to save, help, byrgja, 
to inclose. It appears in many names of 
towns, as Petorborough, Ramburg, Edin* 
burgh, Canterbury, Bergen, Burgos, <fec. 
From the same root come the verb to bury, 
burroio, harrow (grave mound). 3 1. Formerly, 
a fortified town; also, a town or city in 
general.— 2. In England, a corporate town 
or township; a town with a properly organ- 
ized municipal government. If it sends a 
representative or representatives to parlia- 
ment it is a pax'Uarnentaryhox'ougk, if not it 
is only a municipal borough. By the Reform 
Act of 1867 a borough is defined to mean 
‘any borough, city, place, or combination 
of places, not being a comity, returning a 
member or members to serve in parliament. ' 
The qualifications for voters in both classes 
of boroughs are the same. In all boroughs 
a mayor is chosen annually, and a certain 
number of aldermen and councillors periodi- 
cally, the burgesses or voters electing the 
councillors, and the councillors electing the 
mayor and aldermen. Mayor, aldermen. 
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and councillors fomi the council. The cor- 
i-esponding term in Scotland is spelled 
Burgh.—'^. In some of the United States of 
America, a town or part of a town, or a 
village incorporated with certain padvileges, 
distinct from those of other towns and of 
cities.— 4. t A shelter or place of security. 
^The Hat, levell, and plaine fields not able 
to afford U.S. . . any to shelter ns.’ 

Holland. 

Boroilg3l,i n. [A. Sax. horg, lorh, O.'E.horrjhe, 
borwe, borroio, &c,; same rootasin-eceding;] 
Pledge; loan; bail; security. 

Borougll-court (bu'ro-kort), n. The court 
of record f<a' a borough, generally presided 
over by the recorder. 

Borougli-English. ODu'rd-ing'glish), n. In 
law, a customary descent of estates to the 
youngest son instead of the eldest, or, if 
the owner leaves no son, to the youngest 
brother. 

Borough-liead (bu'rd-hed), n. The chief of 
a borough; the head-borough. 
BoroughL-liolder(bu'r6-hold-er), n. Ahead- 
borough; a borsholder. 

Borough-master (bu'ro-inas-ter), n. The 
mayor, governor, or hailifi; of a borough. 
Borough-monger (bu'ro-mung-ger), One 
who buys or sells the parliamentary rei^re- 
seatation of a borough. 

These were called rotten boroughs, and those who 
owned and supported them borotigh-^nongers, 

A. FonUangne. 

Borough-mongeringO^u'To-mung'gei-ing), 
71. Tratfickiiig in the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of a borough. 

We owe the English peerage to three sources : the 
spoliation, of the church ; the open and flagrant sale 
of its honours by the elder Stuarts; and the boroiiglu 
mongering of our own times. Disraeli. 

Borough-reeve (bu'rd-rev), n. The chief 
municipal officer in towns unincorporated 
before the Municipal Corporations Act, 

5 and 6 Will. IV. lx.xvi. 

Borough-sessions (buTo-se-shonz), n. The 
sessions held quarterly, or oftener if thought 
fit, in a borough before the recorder, on a 
day appointed by him. 

Borowe t (boTo), n. [See Borough, a secu- 
rity.} A pledge; a security.— iJornce-base, 
base pledges or usury. Spenser. 

Borracho, n. Same as BoracMo. 

Must such borrachos as you take upon you to vilify 
a man of science? Drydm. 

Borrel,t a. SccBorel. 

Borrelist (l>or'rel-ist),>i. [From Borrel, their 
founder.] In eccles. hist, one of a sect of 
Christians in Holland who reject the use of 
the sacraments, public prayer, and all ex- 
ternal worship. They lead a very austere 
life. 

Borreria (bor-re'ri-a), n. [Named after W. 
Borrer, an English botanist.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Cinclionaceas. The species 
are mostly lierlis or nnder-shriibs, and are 
nearly all natives of tropical America. B. 
feirugioiea is a native of Brazil, and yields 
a bastard ipecacuanha. 

Borrow (borTo), 1 . 1. [A. Sax. borgian, pro- 
perly to take on security, from borg, horh, 
security; G-. and D. horgen, to borrow. See 
Borough,] l. To take or receive on credit, 
for a time, with the intention of returning 
or giving an equivalent for. 

We have borrmued money for the king’s tribute, 
and that upon our lands and vineyards. Neh, v. 4. 

2, To take or adopt from another or from 
a foreign source aud use as one’s own ; to 
adopt; to appropriate; as, to borrov) the 
manners of an author, or his style of writing. 

These verbal signs they sometimes borrow from 
others, and .sometimes make themselves. Locke. 

It is not hard for any man who hath a Bible in his 
hands to hoj-row good, words and holy sayings in 
abundance. Milton. 

As monarchical governments borrow the advan- 
tages of a council from popular constitutions, so these 
borrow from absolute monarchy the use of function- 
aries tinned with large powers to e.\ecute the law. 

Brougham. 

3. To assume or usurp as something coun- 
terfeit, feigned, or not real; to assume out 
of some pretence. 'Those borrowed tears 
that Sinon sheds.’ Shah. ‘This bormoed! 
likeness of shrunk death.’ S/ta/r.— -4.1 To 
get or take possession of from another ; to 
receive. 

I bepray you, let me borrow my arms again, Shak. 

Borrow t n. [A. Sax. borg, borh, a 

loan, a pledge, security.] 1. A borrowing; 
Uie act of borrowing. 

But of your royal presence I'll adventure 
The borrow of a week. Shak. 

% A pledge or surety; bail ; security : ap- 
plied both to the thing given as security. 


and to the person giving it. ‘ With bail nor 
hon'ow.* Speinser. 

Ye may retain as borrow iny two priests. 

Sir W. Scott. 

3. t Cost; expense. ‘ That great Pan bought 
with great borrow.* Spe^iser. 

Borrower (boriro-fir^n. l.One who borrows: 
opposed to Under. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be. Shak. 

2. One who takes what belongs to another, 
and uses it as his own; specifically, in liter- 
ature, a plagiarist. ‘ Some say I am a great 
borrower.* Pope. 

Borrowing (boriro-ing), 7i. 1. The act of bor- 
rowing.— -2. The thing borrowed. 

Yet are not these thefts but borr(nuing.‘:; not im- 
pious falsities, but elegant flowers of speech. 

Jer. Taylor. 

Borrowing-days (bor'ro-ing-daz), 7i.pl. The 
three last days of March, old style: so named 
because it was believed that Murch borrowed 
them from April. [Scotch.] 

Borsella (bor-selTa), «. In gla.ss-7mJnng, an 
instrument for extending or contracting 
glass. 

Borsholder (bors'li61d-6r), 71. [A contraction 
of bo'rough’s elder, the elder or chief of a 
borough.] The head or cliief of a titliing; a 
head-borough. 

Bort (iJoi’t), n. A name given to diamonds 
which from coarseness of quality are useless 
for purposes of decoration; also to small 
fragments split from diamonds in roughly 
reducing them to shape for cutting and 
which are too small for jewelry; both kinds 
of bort are reduced to powder and much 
used for grinding and polishing. 

Boniret (bo'iapret), n. The older form for 
Bmdde (which see), 

Borwe, t n. [See BOROUGH, a security. ] A 
security; a pledge. Chmicer. 

Bos (bos), 71. [£., an ox.] The ox genus; a 
genus of laiminant quadrupeds, sub-family 
Bovid8e(Cavicornia). The characters are: the 
horns are hollow, supported on a bony core, 
aud curved outward in the form of cres- 
cents; there are eight incisor teeth in the 
under jaw, but none in the upper; there 
are no canines or dog-teeth; the naked 
muffle is broad. The species are B. Tmmis, 
or common ox ; B. Urus, aurochs, or bison 
of Europe; B. Bison, or buffalo of Nortli 
America; B. Bubalus, or proper buffalo of 
the eastern continent; B. eager, or Cape 
buffalo; B. grunniens, or yak of Thibet, &c. 
Bosa (bo'za), n. [Per. and Turk.] 1, A popu- 
lar oriental drink, made by boiling millet- 
seed in water, and fermenting the infusion, 
adding afterwards certain astringent sub- 
stances,— 2. An inebriating mess made of 
darnel meal, hemp-seed, and water.— 3. A 
preparation of honey and tamarinds. Called 
dim Bouza. 

Bosardjt n. A buzzard. Chaucer. 

Boscage, Boskage (bosk'aj), n. [O.Fr. bos- 
cage, Fr. bocage, a grove, from the German. 
See Bush.] 1. A mass of growing trees or 
shrubs; woods; groves or thickets; sylvan 
foliage. 

Gurth, with the sky above him, with the free air 
and tinted boscage and xmibrage round him . . . 
Gurth to me seems happy in comparison with many 
a Lancashire and Buckinghamshire man of these 
days, not born thrall of anybody. Carlyle. 

‘ Glory to God’ she sang, and past afar, 
Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood. 
Toward the morning-star.'’ Tennyson. 

2. In old law, food or sustenance for cattle, 
which is yielded by bushes and trees. 
Bosch-bok, Bosk-bok (bosh ' bok ), 71. [ D. 
bosch, wood, and bok, buck.] The bush- 
buck; a name given to several South African 
species of antelope belonging to the genus 
Cephalophus. 

Bosch-vark, Bosb-vark ( bosh'vark ), n. 
[D. bosch, wood, and vark, hog.] The bush- 
hog or bush-pig of South Africa (Choiro- 
potamus africanus), one of the most formid- 
able members of the swine family, about 
2 feet 6 inches in height and 5 feet long. 
Its canine teeth are very large and strong, 
those on the upper jaw projecting horizon- 
tally, those on the lower upwards. The 
Kaffirs dread it, but esteem its flesh as a 
luxiury, and its tusks, arranged on a piece 
of string and tied round the neck, are con- 
sidered great ornanxents. 

Bosea (bo'se-a), n. [In honour of E. G-. Bose, 
a German professor of botany.] A genus of 
plants generally referred to nat. order Cheno- 
podiacese. There is but one species, the 
golden-rod tree, a native of the Canary 
Islands, and long an inhabitant of the Brb 
tish botanic gardens. It is a pretty strong 


wo(»dy slirul), growing with a stem as thick 
as a man’s leg." 

Bosh (bosh), 71. [Turk., empty, vain, use- 
less, a word lately introduced from our inter- 
course with the East. irec?/;u’ood.3 Non- 
sense; absurdity; trash. ‘Tliis is what Turks 
and Englishmen call bosh.’ W. H. B.usse.il. 
[Collo(i.'] 

Now, don't ask me how I dare, father, because 
that’s bash. Dicke^ts. 

Bosb, (bosh), 71. [Probaldy from Fr. ebauche, 
a rough draught or sketch.] Outline; figure. 
‘The 6o.s7i of an argument, , . . the shadow 
of a syllogism. ’ The Student. [Olisolete or 
provincial.] 

Boshes (bo,sh'ez), n. ^7?. [Comp. G. 
to slope.] That ]>art of the interior of a 
blast-furnace where the cavity begins to 
contract. See Blast-rurnaol 
BosjesmaH (bos'jes-man), n. Same as Bush- 
man, 2. 

Bosk (bosk), 71. [A form of hush, O.E. bosk, 
hoske, Pr. base, It. bosco, a wood, a forest. 
See Boscage.] A thicket; a small close natu- 
ral wood, especially of bushes. ‘Blowing 
of wilderness.’ Tennyson. [Old and 
poetical,] 

3oskage, n. See Boscage. 

Bosket, Bosquet (Jios'ket), n. [Fr. and Pr. 
bosquet. It. hoschetto, a little wood, dim, of 
bosco, a wood. See Boscage.] In hrn't a 
grove; a compartment fonned by branches 
of tree.s, regularly or irregularly disposed, 
according to fancy. Written also Busket 
Bosky (bos'ki), a. [See Bosk.] Woody; 
covered with groves or thickets, Milton, 
Bosom (bo'zum), 7i. [A. Sax. bbstn, I), boeze'm, 

G. btiseii, probably from root of boiv, mean- 
ing literally a swelling or protruding part.] 

1. The l)reast of a human being; that part 
of the body against which anything presses 
when embraced by the ams. 

And she turned-— her bosom shaken v/ith a sudden 
storm of sighs. Tennyson, 

2. The folds of the dress about the breast. 

And he put his hand into his bosom again; and 

plucked it out of his bosom, and, behold it was turned 
again as his other flesh. Ex. iv. 7. 

3. Inclosure ; compass ; embrace. ‘ They 
must live within the bosom of that church.* 
Hooker.—^. The breast as the abode of ten- 
der affections, favour, desires, passions, 
inmost thoughts, wishes and secrets. 

Anger resteth in the bosom of fools. Eccl. vii. g. 
Their soul was poured out into their mother’s bosom. ■ 
Lam. ii, 12. 

5. Something regarded as resembling or re- 
presenting the human bosom ; the suihice 
or what bears up; an inclosed place; the 
interior; inmost recess; as, the bosom ot the 
earth or of the deep. ‘ Upon the boso7n of 
the ground.* Shak. ‘Sails upon the dosom 
of the air.’ Shak ‘Slips into the bosom of 
the lake.’ Teivnyson.—Q. A recess or shelv- 
ing depression round the eye of a mill-stone. 

7. t Inclination; desire. ‘ You shall have youi’ 
hosmn on this wretch.’ Shak. [Used adjec- 
tively or as the first part of a compoimd it 
signifies intimate, familiar, near, close; thus 
Shaksperehas‘?>oso?n.lover,’ ‘ftosow interest,* 
South ^boso7n secret,’ 'hoso7n Mend.’] 

Bosom (bd'zum), v. t. 1. To inclose or harbour 
in the bosom; to embrace; to keep with care; 
to cherish intimately. 

Pull from the lion’s hug his bosom'd whelp. 

y, Baillie. 

up my counsel 

You'll find it wholesome. Shak. 

2. To conceal ; to hide from view ; to em- 
bosom. 

To happy convents bosom'd deep in vines. Pope. 
Bosomed (bd'zumd), p. and a. Intimate. 
[Bare.] 

I am doubtful that you have been conjunct 
And bosarn'd with her. Shak. 

Bosomer (bb''znm-er), n. That which em- 
bosoms; an embosomei*. [Bare.] 

Blue! ’Tis the life of heaven~the domain 
Of Cynthia—. . . . the bosomer of clouds. 

h'eat.T. 

Bosom-friend, (bo'zum-frend), 7i. A very 
intimate friend; an inseparable associate. 
Bosom-spring (bb'zum-spring), n. A spring 
rising in the bosom or heart ; heart-spring ; 
heart-joy. [Bare.] 

From thee that bosom-spring of rapture flows 
Which only virtue, tranquil virtue, knows. Rogers. 

Boson (fob'sn), n. A corruption of Boatsimin 
(which see). 

The merry boson from his side 

His whistle takes. Dryden. 

Bosporian, Bosphorian (l)os-po'ri-an, bos- 
foTi-an), a. [See Bosporus.] Bertaming 
to a bosporus, a strait or narrow sea between 
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two seas, or a sea and a lake, particularly to 
the Thracian and the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

The Alans forced the Bosporian king's to pay 
tnem tribute, and extenninated the Taurians. 

Tooke, 

Bosporus, Bosphorus (bos'po-ms, hos'- 
fo-rus), n. [I. Bosporus, Gr. Bosporos, lit. 
an ox’s or heifer’s passage— Sows, an ox or 
heifer, and porofi, a passage, from per ad, to 
pass or cross.] A strait or channel between 
Wo seas or between a sea and a lake; more 
particularly applied to the strait between 
the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, 
formerly the Thracian Bosporus; and to the 
strait of Caffa, or Cimmerian Bosporus, 
which connects the Sea of Azof with the 
Black Sea. 

Boss (bos), n. [Fr. bosse, Pr. hossa, a swell- 
ing, O.H.G. ddzo, pOzo, a bunch or bundle, 
from same root as O.H.G. pozan, 
hdzen, G. boBzen, to beat; E. Seat.] 1. A pro- 
tuberant part ; a round, swelling body ; a 
stud or knob; a protuberant ornament of 
silver, ivory, or other material, used on 
bridles, harness, <&c. 

He runneth upon the thick bosses of his bucklers. 
Job XV. 26. 

2. In Bculp. a projecting mass to be after- 
wards cut or carved. — 3.t A water conduit, 
in form of a tun-bellied figure; a head or 
reservoir of water, B. Jomon.—L In arch. 
an ornament placed at the intersection of 
the ribs or groins in vaulted or fiat roofs ; it 



Bosses.— I, From Wells Cathedral, Lady Chapel. 

2, From St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds, 

is frequently richly sculptured with armorial 
bearings or otlier devices. Any round pro- 
jecting ball or knot of foliage, cfce., is also 
called a boss, whatever be its situation.— 
5. In mech. («) the enlarged part of a shaft 
on which a wheel is to be keyed; the term 
is, however, applied ordinarily to any en- 
larged part of the diameter, as to the ends 
of the separate pieces of a line of shafts con- 
nected by couplings. Hollow shafts tlu’ough 
which others pass are sometimes also called 
bosses, but improperly. (&) A swage or die 
used for shaping metals. 

Boss (bos), V. t To ornament with bosses; to 
bestud; to emboss. 'Turkey cushion boss’d 
with peai’I ’ Shale, ' Boss’d with lengths of 
classic frieze.’ Tennyson. 

Boss (bos), a. Hollow; empty. 'His thick 
boss head.’ Ramsay. [Scotch.] 

Boss (bos), n. [D. baas, a master. ] 1 . An 
employer of mechanics or labourers; a 
master; a superintendent: the fonn boss 
probably originated in Xew York, and in 
America is often employed as a slang mode 
of address, in the same way as Gowrnor in 
England.— 2. A master, or he who can heat 
or overcome another. [Provincial English,] 

Boss iho^),v.t. To be master over; to direct 
or superintend; as, to boss the house. 
[United States slang.] Also, with an indefi- 
nite it, used intransitively : to act as boss or 
master. ' To boss it over the crowd.’ Bart- 
lett. 

BOSS (bos), n. [Perhaps from B. bos, bus, 
Dan. hbsse, a box.] Inmaso^iry, a wooden 
vessel for holding mortar, hung by a hook 
on a ladder or a wall. 

Bossage (bos'aj), [From boss, a knob; Fr, 
Sossa^e.] 1. A stone in a building which has 
a projection and is laid rough, to be aftei-i. 
ward carved into mouldings, capitals, coats 
of arms, &c. — 2. Bustic work, consisting of 
stones which advance beyond the naked or 


level of the building, by reason of inden- 
tures or channels left in the joinings, cMefly 
in the corners of edifices, and called rustic 
quoins. The cavities are sometimes round 
and sometimes bevelled or in a diamond 
form, sometimes inclosed with a cavetto, 
and sometimes with a listel. 

Bosset (bos'et), n. [Dim. of boss, a knob; Fr. 
&om.] The rudimentary antler of the male 
red-deer. 

Bossivet (bos'iv), a. Crooked ; deformed. 

‘ A bossim birth.’ Osbmme. 

Bossy (bosl), n. A familiar term for a calf. 
[United States.] 

Bossy (bosl), a. Containing a boss; orna- 
mented with bosses. 

His head reclining on his bossy sliield. Pope. 
Bostjt n. Pride; boasting, Chaucer. 

Bost, t adv. Aloud. ‘ He spake thise wordes 
host.’ Chaucer. 

Bostangi (bos-tan'je), n. pi. [Turk., from 
bostan, a garden. ] A class of men in Turkey, 
originally the sultan's gardeners, but now 
also employed in several ways about his 
person, as mounting guard at the seraglio, 
rowing his barge, &e., and likewise in attend- 
ing the officers of the royal household. 
They number now about 600, but were for- 
merly much more numerous. 
BostrycIlUS(bos'tri-kus),n. [Gr. bostrychos, 
a curl or lock of hair; also, a kind of insect.] 
A genus of coleopterous insects belonging 
to the family Bostrichidae (Scolytidse), some 
species of which are highly destructive to 
wood. One of the most destructive species 
is theB. typographuSyOT typographer beetle, 
which devoui’s, both in the larva and perfect 
state, the soft wood beneath the bark of 
trees, and thus causes them death. Different 
species attack different trees, as silver-fir, 
pine, larch, spruce, apple. 

BostrycMte (l^os'tri-Mt), n. [Gr. bostrychos, 
a curl or lock of hair.] A gem presenting 
the appearance of a lock of hair. 

Boswellia (boz-wel'i-a), n. [After Dr. Bos- 
ivell of Edinburgh.] A genus of balsamic 
plants, nat. order Ami^dacese. One species, 
Boswellia thurifera, is a large timber-tree 
found in the mountainous parts of India, 
and yields the most fragrant and stimulant 
gum-resin, called olihanum, from wounds 
made in the bark. JB. glabra yields a coarse 
brittle resin which, boiled with oil, is used 
for pitching ships. 

BosweHiaii (boz-wel'i-an), a. Eelating to, 
in the manner of, or resembling Janies Bos- 
well, the friend and biographer of Dr. John- 
son. 

Boswellism (lioz'wel-izm), n. Style or man- 
ner of BoswelL 
Bob (hot), n. See Bott. 

Botanic, Botanical (bo-tan'ik, bo-tan'ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to botany; relating to plants 
in general. — Bo iamc garden, a garden de- 
voted to the culture of plants collected for 
the purpose of illustrating the science of 
botany. 

Botanically (b5-tan'ik-al-li),(^d5u. In a botan- 
ical manner; after the manner of a botanist; 
according to a system of botany;^ like a 
botanist. 

Botanist (bot'an-ist), n. One skilled in 
botany; one versed in the knowledge of 
plants or vegetables, their structure, and 
generic and specific differences. 

Then spring the living herbs, . . . beyond the po%ver 
Of botanists to number up their tribes. Thomson. 

Botanize (boFan-iz), v.i. pret. <fc pp. botan- 
ized; ppr. botanizing. To study plants; to 
investigate the vegetable kingdom ; to seek 
for plants with a view to study them. 
Botanologert (bot-an-ol'o-jSr), n. A botan- 
ist. Sir T. Browne. \ 

BotanolOgyt (bot-an-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. ftoiane, i 
a plant, and logos, discourse.] The science 
of botany. Bailey. 

Botanomancy (bot'an-o-man-si), n. [Gr. 
botane, a plant, and manUva, divination.] 
An ancient species of divination by means 
of plants, especially sage and fig leaves. 
Persons wrote their names and questions on 
leaves,which they exposed to the wind, and 
as many of the letters as remained in their 
places were taken up, and being joined 
together contained an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Botany (bot'a-ni), n. [As if from a form 
botaneia, from Gr. botane, herbage, a plant, 
from bosM, to feed.] The science w'Mch 
treats of the vegetable kingdom, dealing 
with the forms of plants, their structure, 
the nature of the tissues of which they are 
composed, the study of living plants and of 


the vital i>henomena connected with them, 
the arrangement of plants into larger and 
smaDer groups, according to their affinities, 
and the classification of these groups so as 
to exhibit their mutual relations and their 
position in the vegetable kingdom as a 
whole. The science fm'ther investigates 
the nature of the vegetation wMcliat for- 
mer epochs lived on the world, as weU as 
the distribution of plants on the face of 
the earth at the present time. It is thxis 
divided into several seotiom ‘.—Structural 
or morphological botany, that branch of the 
science of botany whieli relates to the laws 
of vegetable structure or organization, in- 
ternal or external, independently of the 
presence of a vital principle. It is also called 
Organography, —Physiological botany, that 
branch which relates to the history of vege- 
table life, the functions of the various organs 
of plants, their changes in health or disease, 
<fee . — Descriptive botany, that branch wMch 
relates to the description and nomenclature 
of plants. It is also called Phytography . — 
Systematic botany, that branch which re- 
lates to the principles upon which plants 
are connected with and distinguished from 
each other. The system of classification 
now universally adopted is that proposed 
by Jussieu and improved and enlarged by 
De Candolle, Brown, and others. It is gen- 
erally called the natural system, because 
it is intended to express, as far as we are 
able, the various degrees of relationships 
among plants as these exist in natui*e, 
and to group the various species, genera, 
and orders next to each other which are 
most alike in all respects. Several arti- 
ficial systems have been proposed, as that 
of Toumefort, based on the leaves of the 
flower; but the best kno'vvn is that of Lin- 
naiiis, founded on the stamens and pistils. 
This system, which Linnseus himself meant 
to be only temporaiy, proved of great value 
to the science of botany, but it has now 
gone entirely out of use, or is used only 
as a partial index to the vegetable king- 
dom.— BotosjifcaZ geography, or the plan of 
distribution of plants over the globe, with 
an inquiry into the causes which have infin- 
eneed or maintain this distribution.— PaZte- 
mitological or fossil botany embraces the 
study of the forms and structui’es of the 
plants found in a fossil state in the various 
strata of which the earth is composed. 

Botany-bay Oah (bot'a-ni-ba 6k), n. Casua- 
rina, a genus of trees, nat. order Casuari- 
naceffi. See Beef-wood. 

Botany-bay Eesin <bot'a-ni-ba re'zin), n. 
A resin which exudes spontaneously from 
the trunk of the grass-tree, the Xanthor- 
rhoea arborea, nat. order Liliaceoe, of Aus- 
tralia. 

Botargo, Botarga (bo-tarigo, bo-tar'ga), n. 
[Sp.] A relishing sort of food, made of 
the roes of the mullet or tunny strongly 
salted after they have become putrid, much 
used on the coast of the Mediterranean as 
an incentive to drink. The best botargo 
comes from Tunis, is dry and reddish, ai)d 
is eaten with olive-oil and lemon-juice. 

Botanras (bo-ta'rus), 71. [A modern Latin 
word, formed from L. bos, an ox or cow, and 
taurus, abnll, See Bittern.] A genus of 
grallatorial birds, family Ardeidce, compris- 
ing the bitterns, very closely allied to the 
genus Ardea or herons. See Bittern. 

Botch (booh), n. [0. E. bocche, botohe, a sore, 
a swelling, from O.B’r. hoce, a boss, a botch, 
a boil, a parallel form of boss; O.D. but$e, a 
boil, a swelling. In the 2d and 3d mean- 
ings from the verb.] 1. A swelling on the 
skin; a large ulcerous affection. 

Botches and biains must all his flesh imboss. MUton. 

2. A patch, or the part of a garment patched 
or mended in a clumsy manner ; a part in 
any work bungled or ill-finished. ' To leave 
no mbs noT botches in the work.’ Shah.— 

3. That which resembles a botch; ill-finished 
or bungled work generally. 

Fancy the most assiduous potter, but without his 
wheel; reduced to make dishes, or rather amorphous 
botches, by mere kneading and baking. Cariyie. 

Botch (boch), v.t. [O.L.G. butseii, to strike, 
to repair ; D. botsen, to strike. From same 
root as &0SS. See the noun.] 1. To mend or 
patch in a clumsy manner, as a garment: 
often used figuratively. 

To botch up what they had torn and rent, 

Religion and the government. Hndibras. 

2. To put together unsuitably or unskilfully; 
to perform or express in a bungling manner. 

For treason botched in rhyme will be thy bane. 

Dryden ; 
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3. To mark witli ])otchef?. ‘Young Ilylas 
botched with stains,’ Garth. 

Botch (boch), V. 1. To mend or i)atch things 
in an unskilful manner ; to be a bungler or 
botcher. 

Botchedly (boclTed-li or bocht'li), adv. In 
a botche<l or clumsy manner; with botches 
or patches. 

Thus patch they heaven, more hotckedly th;in old 
clothes. Dr, H, More. 

Botcher (boch'er), «. One who botches ; a 
cliiinsy workman at mending ; a mender of 
old clothes; a bungler. 

Let the botcher mend him; anything that’s mended 
is h.ut patched. Shak, 

Botcherly (boclTcr-li), «. Clumsy; aw’k- 
wardly patched. ‘Botcherly mingle-mangle 
of collections.’ HartUb. [Bare.] 

Botchery (boclTcr-i), n. A botching, or that 
which is done by botching ; clumsy work- 
manship. [Bare.] 

If we speak of base botchery, were it a comely 
thing to see a great lord or a king wear sleeves of two 
parishes, one half of worsted, the other of velvet. 

World of IFimders, 1608. 

Botchy (boch'i), a. Marked with botches ; 
Ml of botches. ‘ A botchy core.' Shah 
Bote (bot), n. [The old orthography of boot, 
but retained in law, in coniposition. See 
Boot,] l.t Bemedy; payment; compensa- 
tion ; equivalent ; gain. ‘ Anon he gave to 
the sike man his bote.’ Chaucer. Specific- 
ally— 2. In law, {a) compensation, as for an 
injury; amends; satisfaction; a payment in 
expiation of an offence; as, monhote, a com- 
pensation for a man slain. (&) A privilege 
or allowance of necessaries : used in com- 
position; as, house-i!;ofe, a sufficiency of wood 
to repair a house or for fuel; so plough-6oi{c, 
cart-bote, wood for making or repairing in- 
struments of husbandry; hay-&otc or hedge- 
bote, wood for hedges or fences, &c. 

Bote,t pp. from bite. Bit. Chaucer. 
Boteiess,t ff. In vain. See Bootless. 
Bot-fly (bot'fii), n. The gadfly, an insect of 
the genus CEstrus and order Diptera. See 
. Bott. . 

Both (Ijoth), a. and proa. [One of the Scan- 
dinavian words in English; Icel. bdthir, 
bcetki, Sc. baith, Ban. baade, Goth, hajoths, 

G. beicle, both. The first element in the 
word is seen in A. Sax. hd, butwd, both-two, 
both, Goth, hai, both, and in L. am&o, G. 
amp/id, Skr. u&/<.«, both; the th seems to be 
a mere suffix.] The one and the other; as, 
here are two books, take them both; the 
two; the pair or the couple. In such a sen- 
tence as ‘both men were there,’ it is an ad- 
jective; in ‘he invited James and John, and 
both went,’ it is a pronoun; also in ‘ the men 
both went,’ ‘he took them both,’ it is a pro- 
noun in apposition to men, them: in the 
same way it may be explained in ‘ both the 
men,' ‘both of the men’ (comp, ‘the city of 
Eonie’). 

And Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave 
them to Abimelech ; and both, of them made a cove- 
: nant. Gen. xxi. 27. 

It often stands for two statements or clauses I 
of a sentence, as in the following extract. 

He will not bear the loss of his rank, because he 
can bear the loss of his estate; hut he will bear both, 
because he is prepared for both. Bolingbroke. 

It is often used as a conjunction in connec- 
tion with and— both . . . a^id being equiva- 
lent to as well the one as the other; not 
only this but also that ; equally the former 
and the latter. ‘ Power to judge both quick 
a7td dead.' Milton. 

A great multitude both of the Jews arid also of the 
Greeks believed. Acts xiv. x. 

Yet it can hardly be called a true conjunc- 
tion in such sentences, for ‘to judge both 
quick and dead '= ‘to judge quick and dead 
both,’ in which latter case it may be called 
simply a pronoun in apposition. 

Bother (boTH'er), v.t [Probably a word of 
Irish origin, and apparently introduced into 
literature by Swift. Skeat, following Gar- 
nett, refers it to Ir. huaidhiid, trouble, 
affliction; buaidhnm, I vex, disturb; Ir. and 
, Gael, buair, to vex, trouble.] To perplex; 
to confound; to pother; to tease by solici- 
tation or loquacity; to annoy. [Colloq.] 

Dunsey bothered me for the money, .Tiud I let him 
have it. George Eliot. 

Used in the imperative as an expression of 
impatience, or as a mild sort of execration. 
^Bothet' the woman for plaguing me 1 ’ Far- 
rar. 

Bother (boTH^'er), v.i. To trouble oneself; 
to make many words or much ado; as, don't 
about that. [Colloq.] 
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Bother (boTH'er), n. A trouble, vexation, 
or plague; as, what a bother it is I [Colloq.] 

Bother take it though, I cati’t always be saying 
MissK. Farrar, 

Botheration (boTH-er-a'shon), n. Tlie act 
of bothering, or state of being bothered; 
annoyance ; trouble ; vexation ; perplexity. 
[Colloq.] 

Botherer (boTH'er-er), n. One who bothers, 
vexes, or annoys. ‘ Such botherers of j udges. ' 
Warreii. [Colloq.] 

Botherment (boTH'er-ment). n. The act of 
bothering or state of being bothered ; troul ffe ; 
annoyance; vexation. [Bare.] 

I’m sure ’t would be a bothertnent to a living soul 
to lose so much money. J-D. Cooper. 

Both-handst (bdtliTiandz), n. A person in- 
dispensable to another; a factotum. 

He is master’s boiluhands, I assure you, 

B. yo 7 ison, 

Bothie, Bothy (both!), n. [Gael, hothag, 
a cot, from same root as booth.] [Scotch.] 

1. A humble cottage ; a hut. ‘ That young 
nobleman who has just now left the bothy.’ 
Sir W. Scott— Z A house for the accommo- 
dation of a number of work-people engaged 
in the same employment ; more especially, 
a kind of baxi'ack in which a number of 
unmarried male or female farm servants 
or labourers are lodged in connection with 
a farm. 

Bothnic, BothniaH(both'’nik,both'ni-an), a. 
Pertaining to Bothnia, a province of Sweden, 
and to a gulf of the Baltic Sea, which is so 
called from the province which it penetrates. 
Bothreachyma ( both - ren ' ki - m a ), n. [Gr, 
hothros, a pit, and engchyma, a tissue.] In 
hot. a term applied to the pitted tissue or 
dotted ducts of plants; that is, cellular 
tissue, the sides of which are marked by 
pits sunk in the substance of the membrane. 
It is either articulated or contvmom. 
Bothrodeudroa (both-ro-denklron), n. [Gr. 
bothros, a pit, and dendiwi, a tree.] In 
bot. an extinct genus of plants of the coal 
era, related to the Lepidodendron. 
Both-sidest (both'sidz), a. Double-tongued; 
deceitful. ‘Damnable &ot/i -sides rogue ! ' 
Shak. 

Bothurn,! n. [Fr. bouton, a bud.] A bud, 
particularly of a rose. Chaucer. \ 

Bothy, n. See Bothie. 

Botrychi'am (bo-trik'i-um), n. [Gr. bot^y- 
chos, a grape-stalk.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Filices, sub-order Ophioglossem, the 
moonworts. It has distinct capsules (thecto 
or sporangia) disposed in a compound spike 
attached to a pinnate or bipiimate frond. 
B. limaria (common moonwort) is a native 
of Britain. It has lunate -shaped pinme, 
hence the English and the specific name. 
Both magical and healing powers were for- 
merly attributed to it. 

Botryogen (bo-trfo-jen), n. [Gr. bot^'ys, a 
cluster of grapes, and gemiaO, to produce.] 
A red or ochre-yeUow mineral, consi.sting of 
the hydrous sulphates of protoxide of iron, 
oxide of iron, magnesia, and lime. It is 
1 said to have been found on Vesuvius. 
Eotryoid, Botryoidal (bot'ri-oid, bot-ri- 
oid'a!), a. [Gr. botrys, a bunch of grapes, 
and eidos, form.] Having the form of a 
bunch of grapes ; like grapes, as a mineral 
presenting an aggregation of small globes, 
Botryolite (bot'ri-o-lit), n. [Gr. botrys, 
a bunch of grapes, and Uthos, a stone. ] A 
mineral, a variety of datolite or borate of 
lime, occurring in mammillary or botryoidal 
concretions, in a bed of magnetic iron in 
gneiss, near Arendal in ISTorway, and else- 
where, usually as a deposit on calc-spar. Its 
colours are pearl-gray, grayish or reddish 
white, and pale rose-red, and form concen- 
tric stripes. It is said to differ from dato- 
lite in containing two atoms of water in- 
stead of one. 

BotrytiS(bo-tri'tis), n. [Gr. botrys, a cluster. ] 
A genus of mucedinous fungi, containing 
many of the common moulds and some 
parasitic fungi. The plants consist of deli- 
cate articulated, filaments producing clusters 
of minute spores at the termination of the 
branches. They occur chiefly on dead and 
decaying vegetable substances. 

Bott, Bot (hot), n. Generally used in the 
plural. [Gael, hotus, a bot, boiteag, a 
maggot.] A name given to the larvas or 
maggots of several species of gadfly when 
found in the intestines of horses, under the 
hides of oxen, in the nostrils of sheep, &c. 
The botts with which horses are troubled 
are the larv«e of the (Estrus equi or gadfly, 
which deposits its eggs on the tips of the 


hairs, generally of the fore-legs and mane, 
whence they are talcen into the moiitli and 
swallowed. They remain in grc.at numbers 
in the stomach for several numitlm, and are 
cxpelle<l in the excrement and l^ecmnepupaj, 
'Which in live weeks heconie porCeet Insects, 
woolly, and not quite half an inch long. 
The ^vord is used hy Bliakspere. 

Bott (bot), n. [Fr. hofte. a Inindle of hay, 
Ac,] The name given by latje-weavem to 
the roinul cushion placed tni the knee on 
which the lace i.s woven. 

Bottel (hot'el), n. Same as Iknrtell. 
Bottger - ware (]<et'ger- wfir), n. The 
wliite porceliiin of Dresdem, made origin- 
ally by Bbttger of Saxony, in imitation of 
the Chinese. 

Bott-lianimer (])ot'ha,m-mer), u. a wooden 
mallet with a fluted face, usod in breaking 
flax. 

Bott “hole (bofhol), n. A. hole in a skin 
made hy a bott. 

Bottine (bot-en), n. [Fr., dim. of botte, 
a boot.] A half boot; a lady’s boot; also, 
an appliance resembling a boot, with straps, 
springs, buckles, &e,, to obviate distortion 
in the lo-wer extremities of children. 

Bottle (botT), n. [Fr. haute ilk, from L.L. 
huticxda, a dim. from tmtica, a kind of 
vessel, from Gr. butis, a flask,] 1. A hollow 
vessel of glass, wood, leather, or other 



material, with a narrow mouth, for holding 
and carrying liquors. The oriental nations 
use skins or leather for the conveyance of 
liquors; and of this kind are the bottles 
mentioned in Bcriptiire; ‘Put new wine 
into new bottles.’ In Europe and America 



Oriental Goat-skin Bottles. 


glass is used for liquors of all kinds, llhie 
small kinds of glass bottles are called vials 
or phials.— 2. The contents of a bottle; as 
much as a bottle contains; as, a bottle of 
wine or of porter. Hence the bottle is used 
as equivalent to strong drink in general; 
the practice of drinking. 

In the bottle discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice 
for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. 

'JohnsoH. 

Bottle (botl), 71. [O.Fr, hotel, tlim. of botte, 
a bundle, from O.H.G. h6so, a bundle. See 
Boss.] A (iuantity of hay or grass tied or 
bundled up for fodder. 

Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay. Shak. 

Bottle (botT), v.t. pret. & pp. bottled; ppr. 
botUmg. To put into bottles; as, to bottle 
wine or porter. 

Bottle- ale t (bota-al), n. Bottled ale. 
‘SeHing cheese and prunes, and retail’d 
bottle-ah.’ Beau-. <L* FL 
Bottle-hoot (botT-bot), n. A leather case 
to hold a bottle while corking. 
Bottle-hump (botl-bump), -a. [Comp, the 
names bUter-hu7np, butter-bump, also given 
to the bittern.] A name given in some 
districts to the bittern. 

Bottle “Chart ( bot' l- chart), n. A marine 
chart exhibiting the set of ocean surface 
currents, compiled from papers bearing 
date, latitude, and longitude, found in 
bottles which have been thrown fi’om ships 
and washed upon the beach or picked up 
I by other ships. The time bet'ween the 
! throwing of the bottle and finding it on 
j shore has varied from a few days to sixteen 
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years, and tlie (Ustanco from a few miles 
to 5000. 

Bottle-companion, Bottle-friend 0>ot'i- 
koin-pan-yon, butd-freml), n. A friend or 
companion in thinking. 

Sam, who is a very good bottle-companion, has 
been the di^'crsion of his friends, Addison, 

Bottle-conjuror (botl-kun-jOr-er), n. One 
who exhibits feats of necromancy with a 
bottle, as extracting more from it than 
was put in, or putting in what apparently 
cannot pass through the neck. 

Which to that bottle-canjnro7% John Bull, 

Is of ail dreams the lirst hallucination. Byron. 

Bottled (bot'ld), a. 1. Kept or contained 
in a bottle ; as, bottled porter. —2. Big- 
bellied. ‘That /woffled, spider.’ Sliak. [Bare.] 

Bottle-fish (Imt'i-fish), 'n- An eel-like fish 
of the family .Murteaidte and genus Sacco- 
piiarynx, the S. ampuUaceub-. The body is 


Bottle-fish inflated {.Saccepharynx amptdlaceus). 

capable of being inflated like a sack or 
leathern bottle, hence the name. It is 
from 4 to 6 feet long, and is believed to 
be very voracious, A few specimens have 
been met with floating in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Bottle-flower (botl-fiou-6r), n. A plant, 
Centaurea Cyanus, or blue-bottle (which 
see). 

Bottle-glass (bot'l-glas), oi. A coarse, green 
glass used in the manufacture of bottles. 
Bottle -gourd (bot'l-gbrd), n. Fruit of 
Laqenaria vtdgaris, nat. order Cucurbita- 
cese. See Gourd and Lagenaria. 
Bottle-grass (botl-gras), n. A kind of grass 
(Setaria viridis). 

Bottle-green (botl-gren), a A colour like 
that of bottle-glass. 

Bottle-green (bot'l-gren), a. Of a dark 
green colour like bottle-glass; as, bottle- 
green velvet. 

Bottle-head (botl-hed), n. A more correct 
tliougli not so common a name for the 
whale called also the Bottle-nobe (which see). 
Bottle - holder ( hot ^ 1 - hold - er ), n. 1. One 
who waits iipoii another in a prize-fight, 
administering refreshment, wiping oft' blood, 
&c.; hence, a backer; a second; a sup- 
porter, encourager, or adviser in a conflict 
or trial of any Idnd. 

An old bruiser makes a good botiie-hoMer. Smollett. 

Lord Palmerston considered himself the bottle- 
holder of oppressed states. Times ne^vspaper. 

% The bridegroom's man at a marriage. 
Bottle-jach (bot'l-jak), n. An apparatus 
for turning meat which is being roasted 
before a fire. 

Bottle-nose O^otl-noz), n. A whale, family 
Delphinidm and genus Hyperoodon, the H. 
edmtulus. It is 22 to 28 feet long, has a beaked 
snout, two teeth, and sometimes four, con- 
cealed in the gum, and occurs in high north , 
latitudes. The term is used for others of 
the Belphinidaj, especially for the Glohio- 
cephaluH dediictor, or caaxng whale, of which 
specimens are common on the British coast. 
Bottle-nosed (bot'l-nozd), a. Having a 
nose bottle -shaped; with a nose full and 
swollen about the wings and end. 
Bottle-rack (botl-rak), n. A wooden rack 
with open shelves for holding bottles placed 
in it mouth downwards to drain. 
Bottle-screw (botl-skrS), n. A cork-screw. 
Bottle -stand (bot'l-stand), n. l. A cruet- 
stand. —2. A wooden rest for draining bottles 
after washing. 

Bottle -stoop (hot'! -stop), n. In med. a 
wooden block grooved above to hold a bottle 
obliquely so as easily to extract any powder 
from it with a knife in dispensing. 
Bottle-tit (hot'l-tit), n. A name applied to 
the long-tailed titmouse (Parus eaudatiis), 
from its long, curious, bottle-shaped nest. 
Bottle -track (bot'l-trak), n. The course 
pursued in the ocean by a bottle thrown 
overboard with a note of latitude, longitude, 
and date; and so affording some data for 
estimating the set and velocity of currents. 
See Bottle-chart- 

Bottom (botbm), oi. [O.E. botym, botuvi, 
hotun, hothotn, &c . , Sc. hoddun, A. Sax. botm, 
bottom; 1). hodem., leel. botn, O.H.G. po- 
dam, Mod.G. bode a, from a root bhiidh, pro- 


ch, cAain; eh, Sc. locA; g, go; j,job; 



liably meaning to fathom, wMch gives also 
L. fundus, Gr. pythmen, base, bottom.] 

1. The lowest or deepest part of anything, 
as distinguished from the top; utmost depth 
either literally or figuratively; base; foun- 
dation; root; as, the bottom of a hill, a 
tower, a tree, of a well or other cavity, of a 
page or a column of figures. ‘ At the bottom 
of inaxiy excellent counsels.’ Addison. ‘Ob- 
jections . . . built on the same bottom.* 
Atterbury. 

I do see the bottom of J ustice Shallow. S/iah. 

2. The ground under any body of water; 
as, a rocky bottom; a sandy bottom; to lie on 
the bottom of the sea.— 3. The lower or hin- 
der extremity of the trunk of an animal; 
tlie buttocks.— 4. The portion of a chair for 
sitting on; the seat. 

No two chairs were alike; such high backs and 
low backs, and leather bottoms scad, worsted bottoms. 

Irving. 

5. Low land formed by alluvial deposits 
along a river; a dale; a valley. 

On both shores of that fruitful bottom are still to be 
seen the marks of ancient edifices. Addison. 

6. The part of a ship below the wales; hence, 
the ship itself; as, goods imported in Bri- 
tish bottoms. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, Shak, 

7. The grounds or dregs of beer or other 
liquor. ‘The bottom of beer,’ Johnson. — 

8. Power of endurance; stamina; native 
strength; as, a horse of good bottom.— At 
bottom, in reality; as, he is sincere at bot- 
tom.— On one’s own bottom, at one’s own 
risk; independently. 

Act from himself, on Ms 07vn bottom stand, 

CkttrchilL 

Bottom (bot'om), a, 1. At the bottom; low- 
est; undermost; as, the bottom stair; the 
bottom coin of a pile.— 2. Having a low situa- 
tion; alluvial; as, bottoyn lands. 

Bottom (bot'om), v.t. 1. To found or build 
upon; to fix upon as a support; to base, 
‘those false and deceiving grounds upon 
which many bottom their eternal state.’ 
South. 

Action is supposed to be bottomed upon principle. 

Atterbury. 

2. To furnish with a bottom; as, to bottom Sk 
box; to bottom- a chair.— 3. To reach or see 
to the bottom, as of a subject; to fathom; as, 

I have bottomed the matter at last. 

Bottom (bot'om), v.i. To rest; to be based. 

‘ On what foundation any proposition ad- 
vanced, bottwmf Locke. 

Bottom (Ixot'om), n. [O.E. botme, perhaps 
from W. bottom, a boss, a bud, a button.] A 
ball or skein of thread; a cocoon. 

And beat me to death with a. bottom of brown thread. 

ShaJk. 

Silkworms finish their bottoms in about fifteen days, 
Mortimer. 

Bottom (bot'om), v.t. To wind round some- 
thing, as in making a baU of thread. 

Therefore as you unwind her love from him. 

Lest it should ravel and be good to none. 

You must provide to bottom it on me. Shak. 

Bottom-bed (bot'om-bed), n. In geol. the 
lowest stratum or the base of a forma- 
tion: often used in the plural for a series of 
basal strata. 

Bottom-captain (bot'om-kap-tan or bot'- 
om-kap-tin), n. In mining, the superintend- 
ent of miners in the bottoms, or deepest 
working part. 

Bottomed (bot'omd), a. Having a bottom 
of this or that kind : used in composition ; 
as, ^Q.i-bottomed, broad-Soffonied 
Bottom-fisMiig (bot'om-fish-ing), n. Same 
as Ground-angUng. i 

Bottom-glade (bot'om-gliid), n. An open | 
valley between hills; a dale. 

Tending my flocks hard by i' the hilly crofts 
That brow this Milton. 

Bottom -grass (bot'om -gras), n. Grass 
growing on low or bottom lands. 
Bottom-beat (bot'om-het), n. Heat at or 
rising from the bottom; specifically, in 
hort.'the heat communicated to soil by fer- 
menting and decomposing substances placed 
under it. 

Bottom -ice (bot'om-is), n. Ground-ice; 
ground-gru (which see). 

Bottom-land (bot'om-land), n. Same as 

Bottom, B. 

Bottomless (bot'om-les), a. Without a 
bottom; hence, fathomless; whose bottom 
cannot be found by soxinding; as, a bottom- 
less abyss or ocean. * Bottomless specula- 
tions.’ Btirlce. 

Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom? 

Then be my passions bottomless with them. Shak. 



Eottony. 


Bottom-lift (bot'om-Iift), n. In mining, the 
deepest or Ixottom tier of pumps. 

Bottomry (bot'om-ri), n. In marine law, 
the act of borrowing money, and pledging 
the bottom of the ship, that is, the ship it- 
self, as security for the repayment of the 
money. The contract of bottomry is in the 
nature of a mortgage; the owner of a ship 
borrowing money to enable him to carry 
on a voyage, and pledging the ship as secu- 
rity for the money. If the ship is lost, the 
lender loses the money; but if the sliip ar- 
rives safe he is to receive the money lent, 
with the interest or premium stipulated, 
although it may exceed the legal rate of 
interest. The tackle of the ship also is 
answerable for the debt, as well as the per- 
son of the borrower. When a loan is made 
upon the goods shipped, the borroxver is 
said to take up money at respondentia, as 
he is bound personally to answer the con- 
tract. 

Botone, Bottone (l)ot'on-a), p. and a. vSame 
sj&Bottmiy. 

Bottoned, Botoned (bot'ond), pp. In her. 
same as Bottony. 

Bottony (bot'on-i), p. and a. [Fr. boutonnd, 
from bouton, a bud. See 
Button.] In her. having 
knobs or buttons, applied 
to a cross which, termin- 
ates at each extremity in 
three buds, knobs, or but- 
tons, somewhat resembling 
a trefoil. Called also Bo t- 
toned, Botomd, and some- 
times Tref oiled or Tref-' 
fled, 

Botts (bots), n. See Bott. 
Botuliform (bo-tu'li-form), a. [L. boiulus, 
a sausage, and forma, form.] In bot. hav- 
ing the form of a sausage. Henslow. 
Bouche (bosh), n. [Fr., mouth.] 1. A term 
used anciently to denote a certain allowance 
of provisions from the king to knights and 
others who attended him in any military 
e.xpedition. Also called Bouge and Budge. 

2. The indent at the top of a shield to ad- 
mit a lance, which rested there, without 
depriving the soldier of the protection 
afforded by liis shield to the lower part of 
the face or neck. 

Bouche, BoTicht (bosh), v.t. [See the noun.] 
To form or drill a new moutli or vent in, as 
a gun which has been spiked. 

Bouchet (bb'sliet), n. [Fr.] A sort of pear. 
Bond (bod), pret. of behoved. [Scotch, and 
Old English.] Other forms Bood, Bude, 
Boot, &c. 

They both did cry to Him above 
To save their souls, for they bond die. 

Border Min.firelsy. 

Bond, Bowd Cl3oud),?i. An insect that breeds 
ingrain; a weevil. 

Boudoir (bb-dwar), n. [Fr, , from homier, to 
pout, to sulk.] A small room to which a 
lady may retii-e to be alone, or in which she 
may receive her intimate friends. 

They sang to him in cosy boudoirs. Thackeray. 

Bouge (bbj), n. [Fr, bouge, O.T’r. boulge, a 
Ixulging, or something with a bulging or 
swelling form, a leathern wallet, &c. Same 
root as bulge, belly, belloios, bag, &c. See 
Bulge.] if A bag or wallet, especially of 
leather. ‘Bouges of lether lilce bladders.’ 
Holland.— 2. A cask. [Old and provincial.] 
Bouge (bbj), v.i. [A form of htilge, bilge. 
See the noun.] To be bilged; to spring a 
leak or have a hole knocked in the bottom; 
to founder. ‘ Least thereupon our sliippes 
should bouge.” Gascoigne. 

Bouget (bbj), v.t. To cause to spring a leak; 
to knock a hole in; to scuttle, ‘The carick, 
which Sir Anthony Oughtred chased hard 
at the stern, and boxiged her in divers 
places.’ Sail 

Bouge t (bbj), n. [Older E, bouche, from Fr, 
bouche, the mouth.] Provisions; an allow- 
ance of meat and drink. See Bouche. 

A bombard-man that brought bouge for a country- 
lady or two that fainted, he said, with fastii^. 

B. glonson. 

Bouget (bb'jet or bb-zha), n. [Fr. bougette.'} 
“ ‘ ‘ ' ' ' , IiiAcr. 


l.f A budget or pouch. Spenser.- 


Bougets. 

the representation of a vessel for caiTjing 
winter. It is meant to represent a yoke witli 



fi, Fr. t07i; ng, siny; th, tAen; th, tAin; w, wig; \vh, xc/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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two leather pouches attached to it, formerly 
used for the coaveyance of water to an 
army. 

Bougil (bou), n. [A. Sax. hog, hOh, m arm, 
a shoulder, a bough; Icel hdgr, Dan. boiig, 
bov, the shoulder of au animal; of cognate 
origin with Gr. pecliys, the foro-arni, Skr. 
hahm, the arm.] An arm or largo branch 
of a tree. 

Twas all her joy the ripen’d fruits to tend, 

And see the aoitffhs with happy burdens bend. 

Pops. 

Bough-pot (boii'pot), n. Same as Sow-pot. 
Beau, d; FI. 

Bought (bout), n. [Dan. hugt, Icel. hugtha, 
a bond. ' See BOUT, Bight.] l.f A twist; a 
link; a knot; a Ilexure or bend. ‘Wreathed 
hougktii.’ Spenser. ‘ Tlie bought of the fore- 
legs.’ Sir T, Browne.-— 2. The part of a sling 
that contains the stone. 

Bought (bat), pret. & pp. of buy (which see). 

— Bought and sold note, among stock- 
brokers a memorandum of the transaction 
given by a stockbroker, who is acting for a 
seller of stock, to both seller and buyer 
when a bargain is effected. 

Boughteu (bat'n), pp. of buy, used adjec- 
tively: an antiquated form. 

For he who buried him was one whose faith 

Recked not of bcughtsit prayers nor passing bell. 

Sotiihsy. 

Boughty t (boiitl), a. Having boughts or 
bends; bending, Shci'wood. 

Bougie (bb-zhe), n. [Bh-. , a wax-candle, from 
Sp. bugia, from Bvgia, in Horth Africa, 
whence wax-candles w’ere first brought. ] In 
surg. a slender flexible cylimler, intended for 
introduction into the urethra, oesophagus, 
or rectum, when those passages are ob- 
structed, as by stricture. It is usually made 
of slips of waxed linen, coiled into a slightly 
conical form by rolling them on any hard 
smooth sui'face. It is also made of catgut, 
elastic gum, gutta-percha, German silver, 

■ steel, (fee. 

Bouilli (bb-ye), n. [Fr.] Meat stewed with ! 
vegetables; boiled or stewed meat of any 
kind. 

Bouillon (bb-yoii), n. [Fr., from hoidllir, 
to boil See Boil.] l. Broth; soup.— 2, In 
the manege, an excrescence of flesh, causing 
the frush to shoot out, and so laming the 
horse. 

Bouk (hbk), n. flcel. biiftr, the trunk of the 
body; A. Sax. biic, the stomach.] The trunk 
of the body, or the whole body. [Scotch.] 
Bouk (tabk), n. Bulk; size. [Scotch.] 

Boul, Bool (bbl). n. [Akin to hon\ ] A kind of 
semicircular handle, or handle like a hoop. 
Boulangerite (bb-lan'jer-it), n. [After M. 
Boulanger, t\\% engineer.] In mineral, na- 
tive sulpliide of antimony and lead. Called 
also Plumhosite. 

Boulder (bolder), n, [Sw. dial, bullersten, 
the larger kind of pebbles, in contrast to 
klappeisteii, the smaller ones, from Sw. 
lullra, Dan. biddre, E. dial, bolder, to make 
a loud noise, to thunder; lit. a stone that 
makes a thundering noise, while Uap-pp'- 
sten is one that makes a clapping or rattling 
noise. Wedgwood.] 1. A -water-worn round- 
ish stone of no determinate size, but too 
large to be regarded as a pebble. —2. In 
geol applied to ice -worn and smoothed 
blocks lying on the surface of the soil, or 
imbedded in the clays and gravels of the 
drift formation of the pleistocene period, 
generally differing in composition from the 
rocks in their vicinity, a fact which proves 
that they have been transported from a dis- 
tance. Boulders lying on the surface are 
termed erratic blocks.— S. In mining, a large 
pebble or stone of ore found detached and 
away from the regular lodQ.— Boulder for- 
mation. See Drift, 12>.— Boulder wall, a 
wall built of round flints or pebbles laid in 
a strong mortar. 

BouMer-clay (b6rd6r-kla), n. The stiff, 
unlaminated, tenacious clay of the glacial or 
drift epoch or ice-age. Also called Drift, 
Till, &c. See Drift, 13. 

Boule, Boule-work (bbl, bbl'w6rk), n. The 
proper spelling of what is now commonly 
written Buhl (which see). 

Bouiet, Boullette (bb-let), n. [Fr. houlet, a 
bullet, a fetlock, from boule, a ball] In the 
manege, a horse whose fetlock or pastern 
joint bends forward, and out of its natural 
position. 

Boulevard (bbl-var), n. [Fr., older forms 
bmjderert, houlevere, borrowed and altered 
trom.Q'.boUwerJc, See Bulwark.] Origin- 
ally, a bulwark or rampart of a fortification 
or fortified town; hence a public walk or 
street occupying the site of demolished for- 


tifications; The name is now sometimes i 
extended to any sti*eet or walk encircling a 
town. 

Boulimia, Boulimy (bb-lim'i-a, bb'li-mi), n. 
Same SisBidimy. 

Boultel,t Boultin (bartel, boFtin), n. In 
arch, a moulding, the convexity of which is 
just one-fourth of a circle, being a member 
just below the plinth in the Tuscan and 
Doric capital 

Boun,t Bounet (boun), a. [A more correct 
spelling than bound, ready, prepared, lieing 
the Icel. Indnn, ready. See Bound, «.] 
Beady; prepared; on the point of going or 
intending to go. ‘ And bade them all to be 
holin' Chaucer. 

Well chanced it that Adolf the night when he wed 
Had confess’d and had sain’d him ere boupit: to his 
bed. Sir JV. Scoit. 

Boun,t Bowuet (bonn), v.t and i. [From 
the above.] To prepare one’s self; to make 
ready ; as, to Imsk and houn, common ex- 
pressions in old ballads. ‘Then he bowneth 
himholdlye.’ Percy MS. 

Bounce (bouns), r.i. pret. <& pp. bounced; 
ppr. bouncing. [O.E. bounsen, bunsen, to 
beat, to strike suddenly; L.G. bunsen, to 
knock ; D. bonzen, to strike, bounce ; bans, 
a bounce. The word seems to be imitative 
of the noise of a blow. See below.] 1. To 
leap or spring; to fly, or rush suddenly. 
‘Out the mastiff.’ Swift. ^Bounced 

off his arm-chair.’ Thackeray.— 2. To spring 
or leap against anything, so as to rebound ; 
to beat or thump by a spring. 

Against his bosom bounced his heaving heart. 

Dryden. 

3. To beat hard or thump, so as to make a 
sudden noise. 

Another bounced as hard as he could knock. 

SwifL 

4. To boast or bluster; to exaggerate. 

He gives away countries, and disposes of kingdoms; 
and boimces, blusters, and swaggers, as if he were 
really sovereign lord and sole master of the universe. 

Bp. Lewth. 

Bounce (bouns), n.t. To drive against any- 
tliiiig suddenly and violently. 

He botmeed his head at every ijost Swift. 

Bounce (bouns), n. 1. A liea%’y blow, thrust, 
or thump. j 

The botmee burst ope the door. Dryden. \ 

2. A loud hea \7 sound, as by an explosion ; 
a sudden crack or noise. 

I don’t value her resentment the bounce of a cracker. 

Goldsmith. 

8. A boast; a piece of brag or bluster; boast- 
ful language; exaggeration. 

To live poorly, anxiously, and attentively is a most 
miserable kind of life, to which the brave, the bold, 
and the unbeliever will brag he should prefer death 
itself ; but I, who give little credit to such bounces, 
.know self-preservation to be the great law in nature. 

Dr. G. Cheyne. 

4, A bold or impudent lie ; a downright fic- 
tion; as, that was a bounce. [Colloq.]— 
6. The larger spotted dog-fish (Scylliuni 
catulus). 

Bounce (bouns), adv. [With this word in 
the following uses comp. G. bumps, in the 
same sense, Sw, dial bums, immediately. ] 
With a bounce; suddenly. 

Rapp’d at the door, nor stay’d to ask, 

But bounce into the parlour enter’d. Gray. 

\ It is sometimes used interjectionally. 

^Botmee' would a’ say; and away again would a’ 
go, and again would a’ come. Shak. 

Bouncer (bouns'er), n. l. A boaster; a bully; 
a liar.— 2. A bare-faced lie; a regular cram- 
mer. 

But you are not deceiring me? You know the first 
time you came into shop what a bouncer you told 
me. Colman the Younger. 

3. Something big or large of its kind. ‘The 
stone must he a bouncer.' De Quincey, 

4. A big, strong, vigorous person, especially 
a female; as, she was a bouncer. [In all its 
uses colloq.] 

Bouncing (bouns'ing), a. 1. Vigorous; strong; 
stout. ‘The &owucm(; Amazon.’ Shale. ‘A 
bouncing lass.’ Lord Lytton.—2. Exagger- 
ated; excessive; big. [Colloq.] 

We have had a merry and a lusty ordinary, 

And wine, and good meat, and a bouncing reckon- 
ing. Beau, FI. 

Bouncingly (bounslng-li), adu. Boastingly. 
Barrow. 

Bound (bound), n. [Fr. borne, O.Fr. bodne, 
bonne, a bound, limit, from L.L. hodina, 
bonna, a boundary, from Armor, boden, a 
cluster of trees serving as a boundary, bonn, 
a boundary.] That which limits or circum- 
scribes; the external or limiting line of any 
object or of space; hence, that which keeps 


in or rcsfcruhis ; limit; confine; extent; as, 
the love of money knows no bounds. 
Iliimitahle nceatif without bound! 

Without dimension! Milton. 

—Boundary, Bound. ' See, Boundary. ' ■ 
Bound (bound), v.t. To set bounas or limits 
to; to act as a bound, or limit t(; ; to limit; 
to terminate; hence, to restrain or confine; 
as, to bound our wishes by our means! 

‘ Where full measure only bounds excess.’ 
Milton. 

O God, I could be bounded in a nut-sheli tiiid count 
myself a king of infinite spjice M-ere it not that i 
liave bad dreams. Shak, 

8yn. To limit, restrain, circumscribe, con- 
fine, restrict, hem in, border. 

Bouud (bound), v.i. [Fr. bondir, to leap; 
O.Fr. to ring, to echo; L.L. bo/nbitare, to re- 
sound, from L. hombus, a humming sound. 
See Bomb.] 1. To leap; to jump; to spring; 
ti ) move forward by leaps. 

Before his lord the ready spaniel hounds. Pope. 

2. To rebound, a.s an elastic ])all 
Bound (bound), v. t. To cause or enable to 
bound or leap. [Hare.] 

If I might bulfet for my love, or bound my horse 
for her favours, I wtnild 'lay on like a butclier, and 
sit like a jackanapes, never off. Shak. 

Bound (bound), n. [See the verb.] A leap; 
a spring; a jump; a reboimd. 

The lior-ses started with a sudden bound. Jddison. 

These inward disgusts are but the first bozmds of 
this ball of contention. Dr. H, Move. 

Bound (bound), pp, of bind. Made fast by 
a band or by chains or fetters ; obliged by 
moral ties; confined; restrained, 

Beside.s all this, he was bound to certain tributes 
all more or less degrading. Brougham. 

Colloquially the -word is often used as equi- 
valent to certain, sure ; as, he is bound to 
succeed; the town is bound, to increase.— 
Bound up in, (a) embodied in ; inseparalily 
connected with. ‘The whole state . . . be- 
ing bound up in the sovereign.’ Brougham, 
(b) 'Having all the affections centred in; 
entii’ciy devoted to. 

There are times when the girl’s whole nature seems 
to roughen itself against seeing us so bound up in 
Pet ; no father and mother were bound up in her, 
poor soul. Dickens. 

Bound (bound), a. [More properly spelled 
(as formerly) boun, being Icel. biiinn, pp. 
of biia, to till, to prepare, to get ready. The 
d is parasitic, as in sound, from L. sonus. 
The root is the same as that of boar (which 
see).] Prepared; ready; hence, going or in- 
tending to go; destined; and, as used of a 
ship, chartered : with to or for; as, I am 
London. ‘A chieftain to the High- 
lands bound.' Campbell. 

W'illing we sought your shores, and hither hound. 
The port so long desired at length wu found. 

Dryden. 

Boundary (hound'a-ri), n. [From bound, 
with a Latin termination . ] A limit ; a bouud. 
— Bmmdary, Bound. Boundary is often 
used as synonymous with hound; but the 
real sense is a visible mark indicating a limit. 
Bound is the limit itself or furthest point 
of extension, and maybe an imaginary line; 
but boundary is the thing w'hich determines 
or marks the limit. Thus, the bounds of a 
parish ax*e defined by certain marks or boun- 
daries, such as heaps of stones, dikes, 
hedges, ditches, rivers, streams, rivulets, 
(fee. But the two w’ords are often con- 
founded. 

I Bound-hailiff (boimd‘ba-lif), u. An officer 
appointed by a sheriff to execute process : 
so denominated from the bond given for the 
faithful discharge of his trust. 

Bounded (bound'ed), p. and a. Limited; 
circumscribed; confined; cramped; narrow. 
An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded 
and poor. Tenfty.soH. 

Bounden (bound'en), p. and a. [An old 
participle of bind.] l.f Obliged ; bound. 

I am much bounden to your majesty. Shak. 

2. Appointed; indispensable; obligatory. 
* Bounden duty.' F. W. Robertson. 

I offer this my bonndefi nightly sacrifice. 

Coleiddge. 

BoundetLlyt(bound'en-li),adz). In a bounden 
or dutiful manner. ‘Most boundenly obe- 
dient.' Trans, of Ochin's Sermons, 15S3. 
Bounder (Ijound'er), n. i. One that limits; 
one that imposes bounds. 

Now the bottnder of all these is only God himself. 

Fotherby. 

2.t Boundary. 

Kingdoms are bound within their bounders, as it 
were in bands. Fotherby. 


■Fate, far, fat, faU; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. ahune; Sc. ley. 
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Bounding (bouiuring), p. and a. Leaping; 
springing ; rebounding ; advancing with 
leaps; jnoving with a bound. ‘ A hounding 
stag.’ Howe. ‘The hounding pulse, the 
languid limb. ’ M ontgomery. 

Boundless (bound'les), a. Without bounds 
or limits; unlimited; uneonfined; immea- 
surable; illimitable; infinite; as, hoimdless 
space; hotuidless power. ‘The hoimdless 
skv.’ Bryant. 

Boundlessly (boundles-li),arf/;. In a bound- 
less manner. 

Boundlessness (bouiKries-nes),n. The state 
or (iuality of being boundless or without 
limits. 

Bounteous (boun'tS-us), a. [From bounty.'] 

1. Disposed tu give freely; free in bestowing 
gifts; bountiful; liberal; as, bounteous na- 
ture. 

I wondered at the bounteous hour.s, 

The i?lov.- result of winter showers. 

You .scarce could see the grass for flowers. 

Tennyson. 

2. Characterized by, or emanating from, 

bounty. ' X bounteous ,S'ha/ir.— S yn. 

Liberal, bountiful, munificent, generous, 
beneficent, kind. 

Bounteously (boun'te-us-li), adv. In a boun- 
teous manner;'liberally; generously; largely; 
freely. 

Bounteousness (boim'te-u.s-ues), n. The 
Quality of being bounteous; liberality in be- 
stowing gifts oi’ favours; munificence; kind- 
iiess. ■ 

Bountiful (bounTi-ful),«. [Bounty and/wZZ.] 
Liberal in bestowdng gifts, favoiu's, or 
bounties; munificent; generous. ‘God, the 
bountiful author of our being.' Locke. 

Our king spares nothing to give them the share of 
that felicity of which he is so bountiful to his king- 
dom. Drydm. 

Bountifully (iDoun'ti-fiil-li), ado. In a boun- 
tiful manner; liberally; largely. 

They are less hottnttfuUy provided than the idch 
with the materials of happiness for the present life. 

Portetis. 

Bountifulness (bouu'ti-fixl-nes), n. The 
Quality of being bountiful; liberality in the 
bestowment of gifts axul favours. 
Bountihead,! Bountihoodt (i^ounTi-hed, 
bouif ti-hud), n. Bounty; goodness; virtue. 
‘The firm foundation of true hountilmuV 
Spenser. 

Bountith (boun'tith), n. Bounty; specifi- 
cally, the Ixounty given in addition to stipu- 
lated wages. [Scotch.] 

Bounty (boiin'ti), n. [Norm. Fr. bountee, 

0. Fr. bonteit, Fr. bonte, goodness, excellence, 
favour, from L. bonitas, goodness, from 
bomis^ good.] l.t Goodness; virtue. 

Ne blott the bounty of all womankind 

'Mongst thousands good, one wanton dame to find. 

Speftser. 

2. Liberality in bestowing gifts and favours; 
generosity; munificence. -~3. A favour be- 
stowed with a benevolent disposition ; 
that which is given bounteously; a free 
gift. ‘Thy morning bounties.* Cowper.—- 
4. A premium offered or given to induce 
men to enlist into the public service; or to 
encourage some branch of industry, as hus- 
Ixandry, manufactures, or commerce,-— 
Queen Anne's bounty, a provision made in 
tJie reign of Queen Anne for augmenting 
poor clmcal livings. — Syn. IMunificence, 
generosity, beneficence, liberality, kindness. 

Bouc[uet (bu-ka), n. [Fr,, a plume, a nose- 
gay, O.Fr. boiisquet, bosquet, Pr. bosquet, a 
little wood, dim. of hose, a wood. See Bush.] 

1. A nosegay; a bunch oi flowers ; hence, 
something resembling a bunch of flowers, 
as a cluster of precious stones. 

I have a bouquet to coma home to-morrow made 
up of diamonds, and rubie.s, and emeralds. 

Colmun Garrick, 

2. An agreeable aromatic odour, such as 
is perceived on drawing the cork of any of 
the finer wines. 

Bouquetin (bbk-tafi), n. [Fr., from bouc, a 
he-goat, G. &oc7r. See BUCK.] Capra Ibex, 
the ibex of the ancients, and the steinbok 
of German Switzerland. See IBEX. 

Bour,t Boure,t n. [A. Sax. bitr, a chamber, 
a cottage. See BowEK. ] A chamber; a 
bower. Chaucer. 

Bourach, Bourock (bdr'a6h, bor'ok), n. [In 
first two senses a dim. of the preceding, in 
the other senses of A. Sax. beorg, beorh, a 
hill.] [Scotch.] 1. An inclosure: applied to 
the little houses built in play by children. 
2. A shepherd’s hut. D. Bavidson.—B. A 
small knoll. ITogg.^i. A heap; a confused 
heap ; a cluster, as of trees or people ; a 
crowd. 

Bourhonism (bbr'bon-izm), n. The opinions 


of those wiio adhere to the house of Bom*- 
bon; legitimism. 

Bourhoflist (bbi'^bou-ist), w. One who sup- 
ports the claims of the members of the 
liouse of Bourbon to the thrones they held; ! 
specifically, a supporter of the claims of the i 
members of this family to the throne of • 
France. 

Bourdt (bbrd), n. [Also written boorde, 
bourde, horde, &c., from O.Fr. bourde, a 
game; probably from the Celtic: Armor, 
bourd, Gael, hurt, buirt, mockery.] A jest; 
a scoff. 

Grainercy, Borrill, for thy company. 

For all thy jests, and all thy merry boards. 

_ , Drayton. 

Bourd t (bbrd), u.i. [O.Fr. bourder, to sport. 
See the noun.] To jest; to joke. 

My Tivit is greet, though that I bourde and pleye. 

„ , Chaucer. 

Bourd t (bbrd), %. t and i. To approach; to 
accost; to be near. See Boaui), v.t 4. 

Bourder t (bbrd'er), n. A jester. 

Bourdon (bbr-doh), 7i. [Fr. , a pilgrim’s staff, 
a drone, in the former sense from L. burdo, 
a mule, by a metaphorical change of mean- 
ing ; in the latter sense of doubtful origin.] 

1. A walking-staff; the tall w''alking- stall 
used by pilgrims in the middle ages, and to 
which were frequently attached the purse 
orscripand water-bottle.— 2. Inw-ma'c, the 
drone of the bagpipe; a bass stop in the 
organ or harmonium having a drone- like 
Quality of tone. 

Bourg (bbrg), n. [The French form of 
borough, burgh.] A town; a borough. [Pi-are.] 
Ye think the rustic cackle of your bourg 
The murmur of the world. Tennyson. 

Bourgeois, Burgeois (bur-j6‘, bur-jois'), 7i. 
[From the next word, or perhaps from a 
type-founder of the name.] A small kind 
of printing type, larger than brevier and 
smaller than longprimer. 

Bourgeois (bbrzh-wa), n. [Fr., from hourg, 
French form of borough.] A citizen; a 
burgher; a man of middle rank. 

Bourgeoisie (bbrzh-wa-ze), n. [Fr.] The 
middle classes of a country, especially those 
dependent on ti'ade. 

Bourgeon, (bbr'jon), v.i. [Fr. bourgeon, a 
bud. 3 To sprout; to put forfc buds; to shoot 
forth as a branch. 

Heaven send it happy dew! 

Earth lend it sap enow! 

Gaily to bourgeon and boldly to blow. Sir JV. Scott. 

Bourgeon (Ijorijon), n. In hot an advanced 
bud ; specifically, a bud on the stem of a 
plant, w'hether above or beneath ground, 
inclosing the embryo of a branch, as opposed 
to a flower-bud. 

Bourignian (bbr-in'i-an), a. Pertaining to 
the doctrines of the Bourignonists. 

Do you disown all Popish, Arian, Socinian, Ar- 
minian, Bourisyzian, and other doctrines, tenets, and 
opinions %vhatsoever, contrary to, and inconsistent 
with, the foresaid Confession of Faith? 

Ordination Questions oy Church, of Scotland. 

Bourignonist (bbr-in'yon-ist), n. One of a 
sect founded by Antoinette Bowrignon, w'lio 
in 165S assumed the Augustine habit, and 
travelled in France, Holland, England, and 
Scotland; in the last country she made many 
converts about 1670. She maintained that 
Christianity does not consist in faith and 
practice, but in inward feeling and super- 
natural impulse. 

Bourn, Bourne (bora), [FT.bor7ie, bourne, 
a limit, a corruption of bonne, a boundary. 
See Bound.] A bound; a limit, ‘\yatery 
bourn.’ Coioper. ‘Beyond the bourn of 
sunset.' Tennyson. 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns. Shak. 

Bourn (born), n. [A. Sax, bxvrna, hurne, a 
stream, a fountain, common in Scotland and 
the north of England in the form bum; B. 
horn, Icel. brunnr, Sw. bninn, Dan. brond, 
Goth, brunna, G. bnimien, a spring, a foun- 
tain, a well ; probably from root of hub'll; 
comp, torrent, from L. torreo, to roast.] A 
brook; a torrent; a rivulet; a bum. ‘Come 
over the bourn, Bessy, to me.' Shale. It 
occurs in various place-names; as, Bourn ov 
Bourne, Botmxemouth, West&OMme. 

Bournless (bSrn'les), a. Having no bourn 
or limit. [Rare.] 

Boumonite (bbrinon-it), n. [After Count 
Bournon.] Antimonial sulphide of lead. 

Boumous (bdr-noz'), n. Same as Burnoose. 

Bourran (bSriran), n. A peculiarly fierce 
kind of snowstorm, blowing often twenty 
hours at a time, from the north-east over 
the Russian steppes, 

Bourree (bbr-ra), [Fr.] A dance tune or 
movement in common time and in tw'o 


mc-asure-s, saitl by some to have come iroiu 
Auvergne, and by others from Biscay; a 
boree. 

Bourse (bbrs), n. [Fr,, a purse, bursfu’y, an 
exchange, from L, bursa, a hide, skin, 
leather.] An exchange; a place wiiere mer- 
chants assemble for general ])usiness. 
Bourtree (]>britre), n. [Either from being 
frequently planted about houses and forin- 
ing bowers or arbours, or for bore-tree, from 
the fact that its shoots contain an unusual 
proportion of pith, W'hieh can be easily re- 
moved so as to convert the shoots into tuljes.] 
[Scotch.] The elder-tree. 

Bouse, Booze (bbz), v.i. See Boose, v.i. 
Bouse, t Bouset (boz), Liquor; drink. 
Boustrophedou (1)011 -stro-fe'don), n. [Gr.— 
bovs, an ox, and strephd, to turn.] An an- 
cient Greek mode of writing in alternate 
lines from right to left, and from left tu 
right, as fields are plonglied in furrows, 
having an alternate direction. 

Bousy (boz'i), a. Same as Boosy. 

In liis cups the bousy poet sings. Dryden. 

Bout (bout), n. [Older form bought; same 
word as Dan. bugt, a bend, a bay or bight; 
Icel. hugtha, a bend; from Dan. biigne, I'cel. 
bjmja, to bow, to bend; closely allied to E. 
bow, lyight.] 1. A twist or timi; a bend or 
fiexme; a link. 

In notes, with many a winding' bozst 

Of linked sweehiess long drawia out. Milton. 

2. A going and returning, as in ploughing, 
reaping, '&c.; as much of an action as is 
performed at one time ; a single part of an 
action carried ou at successive intervals. 

‘ She got off for that bout . ' Sir JR. L’JEstra'nge, 

3. A trial;. a set-to; a contest; as, a drinking 
bout. 

The gentleman will, for his honour's sake, have one 

with you. ‘Shak. 

It was the brave outlaw’s custom to try a lumt at 
quarter-staff with his young recruits. Sir IV. Scott. 

Boutadet (bd-tad), 7i. [Fr., from bouter, to 
thrust] A caprice; a whim; a fancy. 

His first boutade was to kick both their wives one 
morning out of doors, and his own too. Ssu/ift. 

Boutefeut 0>f>t*fu), n. [Fr., from bouter, to 
thrust, and feu, fire.] An incendiary; a 
makebate. 

Animated by a base fellow called John h Chamber, 
a very boutefeu, who bore much sway among the 
vulgar, they entered into open rebellion. Bacon. 

Boutisalet (bo'ti-sal), n. [Apparently from 
booty and .s«Zc,] A cheap sale, as booty is 
commonly sold. ‘The great boutisale of 
college.s and chantries.’ Sb' J. Hayward. 
Bouts-rimes (bb-re-ma), n. pi. [Fr. bout, 
an end, and rime, rhymed.] "Words that 
rhyme given as the end.s of a stanza, the 
other parts of the lines being supplied by 
the ingenuity of the writer. 

Bouza (bo'za), n. Same as Bosa. 

Bouze. Same as Boose. 

Bovate (bo'vat), n. [Legal L, bovata, from 
bos, bovLS, an ox.] In laiv, as much land as 
ail ox can plough in a year; ox-gang (which 
see). 

Bovey-coal (bo'vi-kol), ?i. A tertiary lignite 
or brown-coal, occurring in beds of from 2 
to 1C feet thick, in pipe-clay, at Bovey, in 
Devonshire. It is an inflaimnable fossil, 
resembling, in many of its properties, bitu- 
minous coal. Its structure is fissile; its cross 
fracture even or conclioidal, with a resinous 
lustre, somewhat shining. It is brittle, 
burns with a weak flame, and exhales an 
odour ■which is generally disagreeable. 
Bovld (l)d'vid), a. Relating to that tribe of 
ruminant animals called Bovidoe, 

Bovidse (bo'vi-de), n. pi. [L. bos, hovis, an 
ox, and Gr. eidos, likeness.) A sub-family 
of the Cavicornia, or hollow-horned quad- 
rupeds, consisting of gregarious ruminant 
mammals, usually reckoned equivalent to 
the Linmean genus Bos, or what is called 
the ox-tribe. They are large animals with 
stout limbs, broad hairless muzzles, uii- 
branchecl, hollow, tapering honis, rather 
long tail ending in a tuft of hair, and the 
females have four teats. Native species 
occur ill Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
and fossil species are found in the pliocene 
and pleistocene beds. Some have been do- 
me.sticated. They include the arnee, bison, 
buffalo, ox, musk-ox, urus, &c. 

BOTiform (bo'vi-form), a. [L. bos, bovis, an 
ox, and forma, shape. ] Having the form of 
an ox. 

Bovine (bo'vin), a. [L.L. bovmus, from L. 
i bos, bovis, an ox.] Pertaining to oxen and 
I cows, or the quadrupeds of the genus Bos. 
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Bovista (bo-vis'ta), «■. [(>. hojist] A j^eims 
of fungi closely allied to Lycoperdon, but 
liaving the spores seated on short stalks; 
the puh'balls or bulllices. Two British puff- 
balls belong to this genus, the smaller (B. 
plumheal which has a leaden hue Avhen dry, 
and the larger (B. nii/reitcenf<), with a firm 
dark inner coat. 

Bow (boil), v.t [A. Sax. Inajaii, to bend 
(trails, and intvans.); B. buif/eii, Dan. biiie, 
<Totli. hiugan, to bend (trails, and iiitrans.); 
G. &c«;/e/r(trans.); cognate with L. 

't)heufiu, toiiee; 'Skv. bkuj, to bend.] 1. To 
niake crooked or curved; to bend. 

A three-pence /lorv'd would hire me. S/ia/e. 

We things tlie contrary way to make them 
come to their natural straightness. Bacon. 

2. To bend or incline, as the head or the 
body, in token of homage, respect, civility, 
or condescension. 

They came to meet him, and doiuai: theiuselves to 
the gruimd before him. s Ki. ii. 15. 

Boitr down thine ear, and hear the words of tlie wise. 

Prov, x.di. 17. 

3. To depress; to crush; to subdue; to cause 
to submit. ‘ Whose heavy hand hath bow*d 
you to the gra,ve.’ Shak. 

Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 

That the will. Tennyson. 

4t To cause to deviate from a former con- 
dition; to incline; to turn. ‘ Xot to how and 
bias their opinions.’ Fuller. 

For troubles and adversities do more boiv men’s 
minds to religion. Bacon. 

5. To accompany or attend with a bow ; to 
make a bow to when about to separate. 

I .saw the station-master bmo them into the carriage. 

Dickens. 

Becky bowed Jos out of her little garret. Thackeray. 

Bow (boil), r.i. To bend, in token of rever- 
ence, respect, or civility; to be bent or 
inllected; to curve. ‘Like an ass whose 
back with ingots bows , ’ Bluik. ‘ Low hme6> 
the tributary Prince.’ Tennyson. 

The rest of the people bowed down upon their knees. 

Judg. vii. 6. 

They stoop; they bow down together. Is. xlvi. 6. 

Bow (bou), n. [Directly from the verb.] 

l.t A bend. ‘ The bowe of the ryver of Hum- 
ber.’ Trevisa. — 2. An inclination of the 
head, or a bending of the body, in token of 
reverence, respect, civility, or submission. 
Bow (bou), n. [Probably directly from the 
Scandinavian: Icel. bogr, Dan. boo, houy, a 
shoulder, the bow of a vessel, shoulder ap- 
parently being the primary meaning of the 
word. The root is no doubt that of the 
verb.] Xemt. the rounding part of a ship’s 
side forward, beginning where the planks 
trend inward, and terminating where they 
close, at the stem or prow. A narrow bow 
is called a lean bow ; a broad one a bold or 
bluff him.~On the boiv (naut), on that part 
of the horizon within 45° of the line ahead. 
Bow (bo), n. [A. Sax. hogay Icel. hogi, Dan. 
hue, D. boog, the weapon called the bow, 
from the root of the verb to bow, A. Sax. 
bilgmi.] 1. A missile weapon made of a 
strip of wood or other elastic material, with 
a string stretched from end to end of it, on 
which an arrow is made to rest endwise. 
The boAv is then bent by drawing the string, 
which is again suddenly let go, when the 
bow springs back, and by its elastic force 
throws the arrow to a great distance. Bows 
were formerly divided into long-bQws and 
cross-bows. The use of the bow is called 
archenj. The bows commonly used in ai’ch- 
ery are of two kinds— the single-piece boio 
and tlie back or union bow. The single-piece 
bow is made of one rod of hickory, lance- 
wood, or yew-tree, which last, if perfectly 
free from knots, is considered the most 
suitable wood. The union bow is made of 
two or sometimes three pieces glued to- 
gether.— 2. Anything bent or in form of a 
ernwe, as the vsXwhow, the part of a yoke 
which embraces the animal’s neck, &c. — 
3. In music, an instrument originally curved, 
but now almost straight, by means of which 
the tone is produced from instruments of 
the violin kind. It is made of a thin staff 
of elastic wood, to both ends of which the 
hairs (about 80 or 100 horse-hairs) are fas- 
tened. These being rubbed with rosin, 
and drawn over the strings of the musical 
instrument, cause it to sound.— 4. Bow-com- 
passes,— 5. An instrument formerly used for 
taking the sun’s altitude at sea, consisting 
of a large arch of 90° graduated, a shank or 
staff, a side-vane, a sight-vane, and a hori- 
zon-vane.— 6. An instrument in use among 
smiths for turning a drill ; with turners for 


turning wood ; with hatters for breaking 
fur and wool, and consisting of a piece of 
wood more or less cui’ved, and having a 
string extending from one extremity to the 
other.— 7. In arch, (a) the part of a building 
which projects from a straight wall, some- 
times circular and sometimes polygonal in 
the plane. (6) A flying buttress, or arched 
buttress.— 8. sing, or pi. Two pieces of wood 
laid archwise to receive the upper part of 
a horse’s back, to give the saddle its due 
form, and to keep it tight.— instrument, 
in music, an instrument strung with gut and 
played on by means of a bow, as the violin, 
viola, and violoncello.— Bmes aw? bills! the 
cry raised in old times by the English to 
give an alarm in their camp or to encourage 
the people to take to arms. 

Bow (bo), t.t or i. [Directly from the above 
noun in meanings 3 and 6.] 1. In music, 
to perform or play with the boio; as, that 
passage for the violin should be bowed 
boldly; that violinist hows with great taste; 

2. In hat-making, to separate the filaments 
of felting-fur and distribute them in the 
basket by means of a bow. 

Bowahlet (bou'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
bo-wed or bent; of a flexible disposition. 
Bow-baclced (b6T>akt), a. Having a bent 
or bowed back. Tennyson. 

Bow-hearer (bo'bar-er), n. In laic, an under 
officer of a forest, whose duty is to inform 
of trespasses. 

Bow-BeHt (b6T>el), n. One bom within the 
sound of the bells of the church of Bow, 
which is supposed to be near the centre of 
the city of London; a Cockney. Beau, tfc FI. 
Bow-heat (boTient), a. Bent like a bow; 
crooked. ‘ A sibyl 6\A,boic-bent with crooked 
age.’ Milton. 

Bow-hoy (bo'boi), 9L A boy wlio uses a bow; 
hence, Cupid. Shak. 

Bow-hrace (bo’bras), n. In milit antiq. a 
covering of bone, metal, or leather for pro- 
tecting the left arm of the bow^man from 
the percussion of the bow-string. 
Bow-chaser (bou'chas-er), n. A gun pointed 
from the bow of a ship of w-ar. 
Bow-compass, Bow-compasses (ba'kum- 
pas, bo'kimi-pas-ez), n. 1. A pair of com- 
passes with a bow, or arched plate of metal 
riveted to one of the legs, upon wdiich the 
other leg slides to steady the motion.— 2. A 
small instrument furnished with a bow>’- 
pen used by draughtsmen for describing 
circles with ink. See Compass, 5.-3. A 
beam of wood or brass with three long screws 
to bend a lath or steel to any arch, used in 
forming draughts of ships, projections of tlie 
sphere, or wherever it is necessary to draw 
arches of large radius. 

Bowdlerize (bodTer-iz), -y.t [From Thomas 
Bowdler, who published in 1818 an expur- 
gated edition of Shakspere.] To remove 
offensive or questionable words from, as 
from a literary work; to expurgate. Sat 
Review. 

Bow-drill (bd'dril), n. A drill or 
boring tool worked by a bow and 
spring. 

Bow-dye (bo'di), n. A Idnd of scarlet 
colour, superior to madder, but in- 
ferfor to the true scarlet grain for 
fixedness and dui’ation: first used at 
Bow, near London. 

Bowed (bod), a. In her. bent like a 
bow; embowed. Termed also Fleeted 
or Reflected. — Bowed-imbowed. See 
Annotated. 

Bowel (bo ii'el), n. [O.Fr. hoel (Mod. Fr. 
boyau), from L. botellus, a small sau- 
sage, an intestine, from boHdus, a sau- 
sage.] 1. One of the intestines of an 
animal; a gut, especially of man: 
chiefly used in the plural. —2. pi. (a) The 
interior part of anything. ‘Into the 
bowels of the battle.’ Shak. 

It was great pity, so it was, 

That villanous sdtpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, Shak. 
(6) The seat of pity or kindness; hence, 
tenderness; compassion. ‘No lady of more 
softer bowels.' Shak, 

Open thy of compassion. Congreve. 
(c)t Offspring; children. 

Thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 

The mere eifusion of thy proper loins. Shak. 

Bowel (bou'el),tJ.t pret & pp. bowelled; ppr. 
bowelling. To take out the bowels of ; to 
eviscerate; to penetrate the bowels of. 
‘Drawn and hanged in his armour, taken 
down alive and bowelled.' Stow. 
Bowellesst (bou'el-les), a. Without tender- 
ness or pity. 


Miserable muii commiserate not tlieinselves; boiivl. 
le.^s unto others, and incrciles.s unto their own bowels. 

Sir T. flrcwnc. 

Bowel-pryert (liou'el-pri-cr), n. One who 
practises divination by examining the in- 
testines of animals, HoUa ini. 
Bowel-pryingt (bmi'el-]>ri-ii)g), n. Dirfiia- 
tion hy examining the bowei.s of animals. 
Holland. 

Bower (boii'er), n. An anchor carried at 
the bow of a ship (hence the name), and in 
constant working use. ’i’here are generally 
two bow'ers, called first and second, great 
ami little, or best and small. 

Bower (bou'er), n. [A. Bax. bar, a chamber, 
often a lady’s chamber, from hiiaii,to dwell; 
Icel. hdf, a chamber, a. larder, a iiantry, 
from ?/«a,to live; Dan. ?noo-,a cage; .M.H.G. 
Mr, a chamber.] l.f A l>ed-cliamber; any 
room in a house except the hall. ‘ In haste 
came rushing forth from inner bowre..’ 
Spenser.—- 2,1 A cottage: an uni (retentions 
residence; a rustic abode. 

Courtesy oft-time.s in simple bowcr.r 
Is found as great as in the statejy towers. 

Sir -y. Haringtoyt. 

3. A shelter made with bonglis or twining 
plants; an arbour; a sliady recess. 

I only begged a little woodbine bower 
Where I might sit and weep. IV. Mason. 

Bower (bou’6r), n, [D. bocr, G, bauer, a 
peasant, a boor, in a German pack of ctirda, 
the equivalent of our Icnave.] 1. In ami- 
playing, one of the two liighest cards in 
the game of euclire, called respectively nghi 
bower, which is the knave of trumps, and 
left bower, which is the kna\'e of the other 
suit of the same colour as trumps, 

But the hands that w'ere played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see— 

Till at last he put down a l^cw cr, 

Udiich the same Nye had dealt unt<i» me, 

Br> i Marie, 

2. A person who obtains tlie use of a num- 
ber of cows, along with pasture and fodder 
for them, from a farmer or proprietor, pay- 
ing a certain sum by agreement, and making 
what profit he can from, the prcjduce of the 
cattle. [South-west of Scotland.] In this 
.sense also written Booer. 

Bower t (bou’er), v.t. To embower; to in- 
close. , . . . . 

O nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 

When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
' In mortal paradise of such sweet llesh V Shak . : , 

Bower t (bou’^r), v.%. To take shelter; to 
lodge. ‘Spi’eading jDavilions for the birds 
to howre.' Spenser. 

Bower O^ou’d'r), n. One wlio or that which 
bows or bends ; specifically, a muscle that 
bends the joints. 

His rawbone anus whose mighty brawT.ed borvrs 
Were wmnt to rive Steele plates, S be user. 

Bower-aEChor (bou'er-ang-kdT), n. An an- 
chor cairied at a ship’s hows. Bee .Bowel. 
Bower** bird (bou'dr-berd), n. A name uf 



Bower-bird [Chlamydera macnlata) and its Run. 

certain Australian conirostral (iiisessorial) 
birds, family Oriolidse, genera Ptilonorhyn- 
ehus and Chlamydera, about the size of a 
large starling. They are remarkable for 
erecting hoivers, called runs in New South 
Wales, and adorning them with gay feathers, 
rags, bones, shells, and other white or 
bright-coloured objects. These bowers are 
used as places of resort, but not as nests. 

Bower-eaves (bou'dr-evz), n. pi. The eaves 
of a bower or rustic abode. ‘A bow-shot 
from her bower-eaves.' Tennyson. 

Bowered (bou'^rd), a. Furnished \v1th 
bowers, recesses, or alcoves. Tennyson. 

Boweric (bou’6r-ik), n. In India, a well 
descended by steps. Weale. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. iey. 
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Bower-maid t (bou'er-mad), -n. A yoimg 
woman in attendance on a lady. Latham. 
Bower-tHane (bon'er-tlian),^.. [A. Sax. bur- 
thegm'l d'lie name for a chamberlain in tlie 
times’ of the Saxon hings. ; 

The chaiTiberinin, or bower-thane, was also the 
royal treasurer. Thorpe, 

Bowery (liou'er-i), a. Clovering or shading 
as a. iKover; containing Ixnvers, Tennyson. 
Bowess, Bowet (hon''fcs, bon''et), 71 . [From 
boiD, for ho wjh . ] I n falconrif, a yo ung hawk, 
when it begins to get out of the nest. 
Bowget (I'oiij), v.t. and i. To cause to leak; 
to leak. ' ‘ To Imcfie and pierce any enemy 
ship which they do encounter,’ Holkmd. 
See Boron (i'.k). 

Bow-grace (i amCgras), 71 . ]}{aiit. a frame, or 
composition of junk, laid out at the sides, 
stem, or bow’S of ships to secure tliem from 
injury by ice. 

Bow-hand (bo'hand), 71. 1. In archery, the 
hand that holds the bow; the left hand. 
‘Surelv he shoots wide on the boic-fmicV 
Spemer.~-2. In mum, the hand that draws 
the bow; the right hand. 

Bowie (bou'i), n. A cask; a barrel [Scotch.] 
Bowie-knife (boT-nif), 71. [After its inven- 
tor, Colonel dames Bowie.] A knife from 
10 to 15 inches long and about 2 inches 
broad, w’orn as a weapon in the United 
States of America. 

Bowingiy (bou'ing-li), adv. In a bending 
mannei'. llnloet. 

Bow-instrument (bo'in-stru-ment), 7%. An 
instrument strung with cat-gut or goat-gut, 
from which the tones are produced by 
means of the bow, as the double bass, the 
small bass or violoncello, the tenor, the 
violin proper, &c. 

Bowk, Bouk (bonk, bok), n. Bulk. [Scotch.] 
Bow-kail (l^ou'kfil), n. Cabbage : so called 
from their bowing together to form the 
head. Barns. [Scotch.] 

Bow-knot (boTiot), 71. A slip knot made by 
draiving a ijorfcion of a cord, ribbon, &c., in 
the form of a bow through an involution, 
which is then tightened round the bow. 
This knot can be easily untied by drawing 
the bow' back again. 

Bowl (bdl), 71 . [O.E. boUe, A. Sax. holla, 
around vessel, a bowl; Icel 
hoUe, a bowi; allied to ball.] 1. A concave 
vessel of a somewhat globular shape ; a 
large cup with roundish outlines ; a goblet : 
often used as the emblem of festivity. ‘ Xor 
bold of wassail mantle warm.’ Tennyson. 
There St, John mingles with my friendly bovul 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul. Pope. 

2. The hollow' part of anything; as, the 
■ftoirZ of a spoon or of a tobacco-pipe. 

Bowl (bdl), 71. [O.E. howle, Er. Imde, from 
h. bulla, a bubble (whence verb to hoiV).] 

1. A ball of w'ood or other material used for 
rolling on a level surface at play; a ball of 
wood loaded on one side used in a game 
played on a level plat of green-sward. 

Like an uninstructed bowler, he thinks to attain 
the jack by delivering his howt straightforward 
upon it. ” Str IK Scott. 

2. pi The game played with such balls. 
Bowl (bol)/?;. i. 1. To play with bowls or at 

bowling. ‘Challeuge her to dowl’ Shale. — 
2. To roil a bowl, as in the game of bowls, 
S. To deliver the ball to be played by the 
batsman at cricket. — 4, To move rapidly 
and like a ball; as, the carriage bowled 
along. 

We bowled along the great North road, Mrs. Gore. 

Bowl (bdl), y. t. 1. To roll as a bowi. 

Break all the spokes and felloes from her xvhecl. 

And bcivl the round nave down the hill of heaven. 

Shak. 

2. To pelt with or as with bowls, 

I had ratljer be set i’ th’ earth, 

And bowled to death with turnips. Shak. 

---■To howl out. in cricket, to put out of play 
by knocking down one’s bails or stumps by 
a ball delivered by the bowler in order to 
be played by the batsman ; as, Smith was 
bowled out at the first ball. 

Bowlder (bolder), 71. Same as Bouldei'. 
Bowlder-stone ( bdl der - stdn). See Botjl- 
DEE. 

Bowlder-wall (bdl'der-wal), 71 . See Boulder 
wall under Boulder. 

Bow-leg (boTeg), 71. A crooked leg. 
Bow-legged (bdlegd), a. Having crooked 
or bandy legs. 

In person the duke was of the middle size, well 
made, except that he was somewhat bow-lepp^h!- 

Prescott. 

Bowler ( holer), 7 %. 1. One who plays at 
bowls. —2. In cricket, the player who de- 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, po; 3, job; 


livers the hall in order to be played by the 
batsman.-3. A low stiff felt hat 
Bowless (boles), a. Destitute of a liow. 
Bowline (bdliu), n. 1; Ahitf. a rope fastened 
near the middle of the leach, or perpen- 
dicular edge of the square sails, by subordi- 
nate parts called bridles, and used to keep 
the weather edge of the sail tight forward 
towards the bow when the ship is close 
hauled. — To check: the bowline, to slacken it 
when the wind becomes more favoimxble.— 
To sharp the mam bowline or hale the bow- 
line, to pull it harder.— On a bowline, said 
of a ship when close-hauled or sailing close 
to the wind. 

_ You might get five knots out of her, 071 a boiolbie, 
m a very stiff breeze. Haimay. 

2. In ship-building, a curve representing a 
vertical section of the bow-end of a ship. 
Bowling-alley, Bowl-alley (boi'ing-ai-li, 
bol'al-li), 71 . A covered place for the game 
of bow'ls instead of a bowling-green. 
Bowling-green (boling-gren), 71. A level 
piece of green -sward kept smooth for 
bowding. 

Bowling -ground (bol'ing -ground), 71. 

A bowling-green, ‘The subtlest bowling- 
ground in all Tartarjk’ B. Joimn. 

Bowman (bo 'man), 71. A man who uses a 
bow ; an archer. Jer. iv. 29. 

Bowman 0>ou'man), n. The man who rows 
the foremost oar in a boat Totte 7 i. 
Bowman’s Root (bo'manz r5t), a The 
popular name of two plants : (a) Isnardia 
alte 7 ' 7 iifolia; ( 6 ) Gillenia trifoliata. 

Bow-net (bo 'net), ?i. A contrivance for i 
catching lobsters and crayfish. It is made 
of two round wicker baskets, pointed at the 
end, one of which is thrust into the other, 
and having at the mouth a little rim bent 
inward to oppose the return of the fish. 
Bow-oar (bou'or), a. 1 . The foremost oar 
used in pulling a boat.— 2, The person w'ho 
pulls the bow-oar. 

Bow-pen (bo'pen), a A metallic ruling- 
pen, having the part which holds the ink 
bowed out towards the middle. 

Bow-piece (bou'pes), a A piece of ordnance 
carried at the bow of a ship. 

Bow-pot (bon' pot), a A pot or vase for 
holding boughs for ornament; also, a nose- 
gay or bouquet. Written also Bough-pot 

And I smell at the beautiful, beautiful bow-pot he 
I brings me, winter and summer, from his country- 
house at Haverstock-hill. G, A. Sala. 

Bow - saw ( bo ' sa ), n. A flexible saw for 
cutting curves. It has a naiTow blade 
stretched in an elastic frame in the manner 
of an archer’s bow. 

Bowse (bouz), r.l 1. To bouse; to cai’ouse; 
to driiiK. 

Bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his Maid Marian, 

Sup and bowse from horn and can. Keats. 

2. maut to haul or pull hard; as, to &oiase 
upon a tack ; to bowse a'way=to pull all 
together. 

Bow-shot (bo'shot), 71 . The distance tra- 
versed by an arrow' in its flight fi'om a bow'. 

‘ A boic-shot from her bower-eaves,’ Tenny- 
son. ■ 

Bow-sprit (bo'sprit), n. [Bow and sprit; 
D. hoegspriet, Dan. bougsprid.] A large 
boom or spar which projects over the stem 
of a sliip or other vessel. Beyond it projects 



the jib-boom, and beyond that again the 
flying jib-boom. To these three spars are 
secured the stays of the foremast and of the 
spars above it, and on them are set the fore 
and fore-topmast stay-sails, the jib, and the 
living jib. In former times underneath 
them were set a sprit-sail, sprit-topsail, &c. 


ix, Fr. ton; ng, sins^J thm; th, fMn; 


Depending from the bowsprit perpenvlicn- 
larly is tlie martingale or dolphin-striker. 

— A standing boicsprit is a permanently 
fixed bowsprit; a i'untiing hoicspnt, one 
that can be eased out and in like a jil.»- 
boom, as in sloops and smacks , — Boiasjfrit 
shi'ouds, strong ropes attached to the bow- 
sprit for supporting and sti'engtheniiig it. 
Bowssen,t wt. [Old form of to house, with 
the inf. term, oi retained,] 1. To drink.— 

2. To drench; to soak. Jlich, Careiv. 
Bow-string (Im'string), 71. l. The string of 
a bow.— 2. A similar string used for .strang- 
ling otfeiiders in the Ottoman Eiiipiro. 

There was no difference whatever between the 
polity ofourcoimtryand Turkey, and . . . if the king 
(did not) send mute.=: with hKo-stn'i^p-s to Sancrofc and 
Halifax, this was only because His Majesty was too 
srracious to use the whole power which he derived 
from heaven. 

Bow-string (lid'string), r.t 1. To furnisii 
with a bow-string.— 2. To strangle with a 
bow-string. 

Bowstring-hemp (bo'string-hemp), u. The 
fi]>re of the leaves of an East Indian plant, 
the Sa7iseviera zeylanica, nat. order Lilia- 
eeaj, so named because of its employmeufe 
for making bow-strings by the natives. 
The leaves are from 2 to 4 feet long. Another 
species, S. gtiineensis, yielding good fibre, 
has been found on the w'est coast of Airica. 
Bowsy. See Bowzy. 

Bowtell (bo'tel), 71. [From bolt, an arrow% 
another form being bolteL] The shaft 
of a clustered pillax*, or any plain round 
moulding. Written also Boltel, Battel, 
Bmitel, 

Bow-timbers (bo'tim-berz), 71. Xaut the 
timbers that form the bow of a ship. 

Bow -window (bo' win-do), n. A window' 
built so as to project from a wail, properly 
one that forms a segment of a circle. See 
BAY-W’INDOW. 

Bow-wow (bou'wou), 71. The loud bark of 
a dog. 

Bow-wow Oiou'wou), a. An epithet applied 
in ridicule by 3Iax 3Iljller to the theory that 
all language ha,s its origin in onomatopoesip 
that is, in imitation of natural sounds, 
Bowyer (Im'yfijr), 71. [From bow, like lawyer, 
sawTjer, from Law, l.-f An archer; 

one who uses a bow. ‘The boivyer king.’ 
Dry den.— 2. One W'ho makes bow's" 

Good shooting' may, perchance, be more occupied 
to the profit of all bowye7’s and fletchers. Ascha7n, 

Bowzy (bou'zi), a. Somew’hat intoxicated. 
See Boost. 

Rous’d at his name up rose the bowsy sire. Pope, 

Box (boks), n. [A. Sax, box, a box, from I. 

; huxus, bu.vum, the box-tree, and something 
made of its ivood; a form collateral with Gr. 
pyxis, a box or case, from pyxos, the box- 
tree.] 1. A case or receptacle of any size and 
made of any material, frequently deriving its 
specific name from the article it is intended 
to contain; as, the box of the mariner’s 
compass; a pill-&oa;; a lady’s work-^oa:; 
a dice-5oa*. Specifically, a money chest, 
especially one in which money for some par- 
ticular purpose is collected or kept; as,poor- 
hox, inissionary-&oa;. 

So many more, so every one was used. 

That to give largely to the box refused. Spejtser. 

2, The quantity that a box contains ; as, a 
box oi cigiirs. Shak. — S. The driver’s seat 
on a carriage, which often has a lid so as to 
form a box. 

Where would you like to sit ? I n or out ? Back to the 
horses or the front!? Get you the box, if you like, 
Disraeli. 

4. A present, especially a Christmas present. 
‘Such a box as our prentices beg before 
Christmas.’ Cot grace. — o. A compartment 
or jilace shut or railed off for the accommo- 
dation of a small number of people in a 
public place ; as, (a) a compartment in the 
common-room of a tavern or other house of 
refreshment. (5) An inclosed space in a 
theatre or other place of amusement, fur- 
nished with seats. ‘ The boxes and the pit. ’ 
Dryden. {c) In courts of justice, the seats 
set apart for jurymen and the stand for 
witnesses. 

The whole machinery ofthe state, all the apparatus, 
of the system, and its varied ■workings, end in simply 
bringing twelve good men into a box, Bro2(£-Ua77i. 

6. A place of shelter for one or two men 
engaged in certain duties; as, a sentry’s box; 
a signalman’s box. — 7. A snug residence ; 
as, a shooting box. 

Let me keep a brace of hunters— a cozy box—tx bit 
of land to it, and a girl after my own heart, and I’ll cry : 
quits with you. * Lord Lytto7i. 

8. In mach. (a) a cylindrical hollow' iron in 
wheels, in which the axle runs, (p) A hollow i 


w, icig; wh, tt'Mg; zh, azure. --See Key. 
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tube in a pump closed %vitli a valve; the 
bucket of a lifting-pump. —9. In carp, a 
trough fur cutting mitres. —10. Naxit the 
space between the back-board and the stern- 
post of a boat, where the coxswain sits.— 
a box, in a perplexing or embarrassing posi- 
tion; in a difficulty.— /a the wrong box, in 
an awkward situation; mistaken. 

He’d .soon find himself in the •wrong box with Sarah 
Jane D— , I warrant. G. A , Sala. 

Box (boks), 7j.f. 1. To inclose, as in a box; 
to save or hoard ; to confine. 

Savins? never ceased 

Till he had box'd up twelve score pounds at least. 

Crabbe. 

Tve no notion of being boxed up here. Marryai. 

2, To furnish with a box, as a wheel.— 3. To 
make a hole or cut in a tree to procure the 
sap ; as, to box a maple. 

Box O^oks), n. [Corresponding Ijy metathesis 
to Ban. bmk, a slap. See the verb.] A blow 
with the fist; specifically, a blow on the 
head with the fist, or on the ear with the 
open hand. ‘A good-humoured box on the 
eftr.’ Irving. 

He represented to him verywarmly that no gentle- 
man could take a box on the ear. , . . ‘I know that ; 
but this was not a box on the ear, it was only a slap 
o’ the face.’ Lady M. W. Montagu. 

Box i^boks), x.t. [Corresponding by meta- 
thesis to Ban, baBke, to beat; comp, asfc, 
ax. Bmh, to beat, is a softened form.] 
To .strike with the hst or hand, especially to 
strike the ear or side of the head. ‘ They 
box her about the ears.’ North. 

Box (boks), v.i. To fight with the fist; to 
combat with or as with the hand or fist. 

‘ A leopard is like a cat, he boxes with his 
fore-feet.’ N. Grew. 

Box (boks), n. [L. buxus, Gr. pyxos, the 
box- tree. See Box, a case.] A tree or 
shrub, Buxus sernpermrens. See BUXUS and 
Boxwood.— A/Vica a box, a name given to 
Myrsine africana. 

Box (lioks), V, t. Nmit. to cause (a vessel) to 
turn round on her heel; to box-haul: also 
with off; as, to box off a vessel. See Box- 
haul.— fo box the compc&ss, to go over the 
points of the compass in their order or 
backwards, and to answer any questions 
regarding the divisions of the compass. 
BoX“Coat (boksTvot), n. An overcoat worn by 
coachmen; an overcoat worn in travelling on 
the outside of a coach. 


I shall believe it . . . when I shall see the traveller 
for some rich tradesman part with his admired 
eont, to spread it over the defenceless shoulders of 
the poor woman, who is passing to her parish on the 
roof uf the same stage-coach with him, drenched in 
the rain. Lamb. 


Box-crab (boks'krab), n. The popular name 
of a crab of the genus Calappa : so called 
from its resemblance ivhen at rest to a box. 
Box-day (Ijoks^da), n. In the law courts, 
a day appointed by the judges dui’ing the 
vacations on which pleadings or any papers 
ordered by the court have to be lodged. 
Box-drain (boks'drfm), n. An underground 
tlrain regularly built with upright sides and 
a flat stone or brick cover, so that the close 
section has the appearance of a square box. 
Box-elder (boks'el-der), n. The ash-leaved 
maple \Negiundo aceroides), anative of Xorth 
America, a small tree with light green twigs, 
and delicate drooping clusters of small green- 
ish flowers wdiich appear before the leaves. 
Boxen (boks'en), a. 1. Made of box-wood. 

‘ Boxen ii autboy. ’ Gay. —2. Eesenibling box. 

Her faded cheeks are chang'd to boxen hue. Dryden. 

Boxer (boks'er), n. One who fights with his 
fist; a pugilist. 

Box-girder (boks'g6rd-Sr), n. In meeh. 
a kind of girder resembling a box, made 
of boiler-plates fastened together by angle- 
irons riveted to the top and bottom plates. 
Such girders are used almost exclusively for 
spans of from 30 to 60 feet, on account of their 
elasticity and power of resisting impact. 
Box-hanl (boksTial), wt. Naut. to veer a 
ship round on her heel when it is imprac- 
ticable to tack. 

JSoxiana (boks-i-a'na), n. pi. Annals of prize- 
fights ; the literature of or gossip or anec- 
dotes concerning pugilism. 

Boxing (boksTng), n.'l. Naut. a square piece 
of dry hard-wood used in connecting the 
frame timbers. —2. pi. The cases on each 
side of a window into which the shutters 
are folded. — 3. pi. Among millers, coarse 
flour separated in the process of bolting. 
Boxing-day, Boxing-niglit (boks'ing-da, 
boksTng-nit), n. The clay and night after 
Christmas -day, when Christmas-boxes or 
presents are given. 


Boxing-glove (boksTng-gluv), n. A large 
padded glove used for sparring. 
Boxing-matcll (boks'ing-mach), 7i. A pugi- 
listic encounter; a prize-fight. 

Box -iron (bolcs'i-ern), n. A laundress’s 
smoothing-iron containing a heater. 
Box-keeper (boks'kep-er), n. An attendant 
at the boxes of a theatre. 

Box-lobby (boksTob-bi), n. In a theatre, 
the lobby leading to the boxes. 

Box - money ( boks ' mun-i ), n. At hazard, 
money paid to the person who furnishes 
the box and dice. 

Box-opener (boks^6-pen-6r), n. A box-keeper. 
Box-seat (boks'set), n,. A seat in a theatre 
box, or on a coach-box. 

Box-tborn (boks'thorn), n. A name given 
to plants of the genus Bycium, more particu- 
larly L. barbarmn. 

Box- tree (boks'tre), n. Buxus, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Euphorbiacere. See 
Buxus. 

Box-wood (boks'wpd), n. The fine hard- 
gi*ained timber of the box-tree, much used 
by wood-engravers and in the manufacture 
of musical and matlrematical instruments, 
&c. 

Boy (hoi), 71. [East Fris. boi, boy, a boy; 
allied to B. boef, a boy, a knave ; O. bube, 
Sw. bid), hue, a boy.] 1. A male cliild from 
bii’th to the age of puberty. 

Speak, thou boy; 

Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. Shak, 

2. A term applied in contempt to a young 
man, indicating immatiu’ity, want of vigour 
or judgment. 

Men of worth and parts will not easily admit the 
familiarity of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor. 

Locke. 

3. A young servant; a page. ‘ Boys, grooms, 

I and lackeys.’ Shah.—L A familiar mode of 
I addressing or speaking of grown persons. 
‘Then to sea, boys.* Shah. 

Boys of art, I have deceived you both. Shak. 

5. In compound words, sometimes applied to 
grown men without any idea of youth or 
contempt; as, a post6o}/, a poiboy. 

Boyt (boi), v.t. 1. To treat as a boy, or as 
something belonging to or befitting a boy. 
‘My credit’s murdered, baffled, and bo7jed.* 
Beau. FI— 2. To act or represent in the 

manner of a boy, in allusion to the practice 
of hoys acting women’s parts on the stage. 

I shall. see 

Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness. 

Shak., Ant. and Cleop. v. 2. 

Boyar, n. See Boiar. 

Boyau (bwa-o), n. pi. Boyaux (bwa-6). 
[Fr. boyau, a gut.] lufoi't. a ditch covered 
with a parapet, serving as a communication 
between two trenches, especially between 
the first and third parallel. 

Boy-bishop (boi'bish-up), 7i. A name given 
sometimes to St. Nicholas, the patron of 
scholars, but more particularly of school- 
boys, as he was remarkable for very early 
piety; also, a name given, according to a 
very ancient custom, which was abolished ' 
in the reign of Henry VIII., to a boy chosen 
from the cathedral choir on St. Nicholas’ 
day (6th December), as a mock bishop. 
The boy possessed episcopal honour till 
Innocents’ Day (2Sth December), and the 
rest of the choir were his prebends. 
Boy-blind, t (boi'blind), a. Blind as a boy; 
undiscerning. Beau, tb FI. 

Boycott. See Supp. 

Boyer (bof6r), n. [D. boeijer, a vessel used 
to lay boeijen or buoys.] A Flemish sloop 
with a castle at each end. 

Boyhood (boi'hud), n. The state of being 
a boy or of immature age. ‘ Look at him 
in his &o2/Aood’ Swift. 

Turning to mirth all things of earth 
As only can. Hood. 

Boyish (boi'ish), a. Belonging to a boy; 
pertaining to boyhood: in a disparaging 
sense; childish; trifling; puerile. ‘ A boyish 
odd conceit.’ J. Baillis. 

I ran it through, even, from my boyish days. 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it. Shak, 

Boyishly (boi'ish-li), adv. In a boyish man- 
■, ner. 

Boyishness (boi'ish-nes), n. The quality of 
being boyish. 

Boyism (boi'izm), 7i. 1. The state of a 

boy; boyishness, ‘The boyism of the 
brothers ... is to be taken into account.’ 
T. Warto7i.—2. Something characteristic of 
a hoy; puerility. 


Boyle’s Law (boilz' la), n. In ehem. the law 
expressing the inverse ratio of the volume of 
a gas to the pressure under which it exists 
at a given teinperatiu-e. Called also JUIari- 
otfffs Law. 

Boyn ().)oin), 7i. [Scotch. Al3(! pronounced 
byn, and perhaps a form uf 6bo] l. A 
washing-tub. Galt.~2. A flat, V)road-bot- 
toined vessel, into which milk is emptied 
from the pail. 

Boy-qneller (bof kwel-6r), «. A bciy-idiler. 

Where is this Hector? ■ ; 

Come, come, thou boy-quelier, show thy fece. Shak. 


BoysMpt(boFship),?i. Boyhood. Beauinont. 

Boy’s-piay (boiz'pla), n. Childish amuse- 
ment; anything free from risk or severe 
labour ; anything easy or trifling (as opposed 
to the earnest business of a rnau). ‘ This is 
no boi/s-play.’ Beau, tiz FI. 

Boynna (boi-uTia), n. l. A large serpent of 
America, black and slender, having an 
intolerable smell.— 2. A harmless reptile or 
snake, common in Ceylon. 

Brabanqonne ( bra - bah - son A n. [ From 
Braba'iit, the most important iiruvince of 
Belgium.] The patriotic sime- oi the Bel- 
gians in 1830 when they tiirew olf Dutch 
rule, composed by a French actor namcii 
Jenneval, then at Brussels. Each verse 
ends with the refrain— 


‘ La mitraille a brise I’oran; 
Sur I’arbre de la liLertc.* ' 


{Grape-shot has destroyed the 
tree 01 liberty.) 


Brabantine (bra-ban'tln), a. Pertaining to 
Brabant, a province of the .Netherlands, of 
which Brussels is the capital. 

Brabble (brab'bl), n. [D. brahhelen, to 
confound, to stammer,] A broil; a clamor- 
ous contest; a wrangle. ‘ This petty brabble 
will undo us all.’ Shah. 

Brabble (brab'bl), u.i pret, & pp. brabbled; 
ppr. brabblmg. To clamour; to dispute 
or quarrel noisily. Bea^i. d: FI 
Brabblement (brabTjl-ment), n. A clam- 
orous contest; a brabble. 

Brabbler (brab'Mhr), A clamorous, quar- 
relsome, noisy fellow. 


We hold our time too precious to ha speiit with sucii 
a brabbler. Shak. 


Brabblinglyt (brab^bling-li), adv. In a 
bra, billing manner. ‘Neither bitterly nor 
brafMmgly.’ Bp. Jewel. 

Braccate (brakTit), a. [L. hracae, iu’eeches.] 
In omith. furnished with feathers which 
conceal the feet. 

Brace (bras), n. [O.Fr. brace, brasse, braise, 
<fec., Pr. bi'assa, armful, embrace, fathom 
(Fr. b7usse, a fathom), from L. hrachia, the 
arms, pi. of brachium, an arm; allied to 
Gael, hrac, W. hraie, the arm.] 1, In arch. 
a piece of timber placed near and across 
the angles in the frame of a building in 
order to strengthen it. Vlien used to 
support a rafter it is called a stmt. —2. That 
which holds anything tight ; a cincture or 
Imndage.— 3. A pair ; a eoiiple ; as, a b^uce 
of ducks: used of persons only witli a shade 
of contempt or in a colloquial style. 


The twomu-skets I loaded with a of slugs each, 
'Defoe, ' : 

But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 

I here could pluck his highness' frowr. upon 


d, A thick strap which supports a carriage 
on wheels.— 5. A crooked line, in p^'inting, 
connecting two or more words or lines; 


thus, J- ; or, in music, connecting two 


or more staves together.— 6. A leather slide 
upon the cords of a drum, used for raising or 
lowering the tone by tightening or loosening 
the head. ‘The braces of the war drum.’ 
De'rha7n.—1. Naut. a rope reeved through 
a block at the end of a yard used in turning 
or swinging it round,— 8. t Armour for the 
arm; a vambrace, Shak.— 9. \ Warlike pre- 
paration; state of defence; harness. 


For that it stands not in such warlike brace. Shak. 


A thousand such which Chaucer rejected 

as below the dignity of the subject. Dryden. 


[In both uses rare.;] 


10. Tension; tiglitness. ‘ The laxness of the 
tympanum when it has lost its brace or 
tension.’ Holder. — 11. One of the straps 
that sustain a person’s trousers, — 12. A 
curved instrument of iron or wood for 
liolding and turning bolts, Ac. ; a bit- 
stock. There are various forms of braces, 
the most common being the carpenter’s 
brace, which consists of a crank -formed 
shaft with a metal socket at one extremity 
called the pad, and on the other end a 
swivelled head or cushion or shield, by 
which the boring tool or bit, fixed in the 
pad, is pressed forward by the workman. 


Fate, far, fa^, bill; me, met, hOr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abrme; y, Sc. iey. 
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See also ANGLE-BKAC,E, In raining, 

the mouth of a shaft. 

Brace (bras), v.t. prot. & pp. braced; ppr. 
hracing. 1. To bind or tie closely with 
bandages. 

The women of China, by h'aang' and binding them, 
from their infancy, hcive very little feet. Locke. 

2. Tomahe tense; to strain up; to increase the 
tension, tone, or vigour of; to strengthen; as, 
to brace the nerves. 

The tympanum is not capable of tension that ■way, 
in such a manner as a drum is braced. Holder. 

Strong affection braced the feeble mind of the 
princess! Macaiilay. 

3. To place in a position for bracing ; to hold 
or grasp firmly; as, he braced himself against 
the crowd. 

A sturdy lance in his right hand he bi-accd. Fairfax. 

4. To furnish with braces; as, to brace a 
building.— 5. Xaiii. to swing or turn round 
by means of the braces; as, to brace a 
yard.— 2b brace sharp, to cause the yards 
to ha%’'e the smallest possible angle with 
the keel— To brace to, to check or ease off 
the lee braces and round in the weather 
ones to assist in tacking.— To brace aback, 
to brace so as to lay the sails aback, —To brace 
by, to brace (the yards) in 
contrary directions on the 
different masts so as to 
stop the vessel’s way. —To 
brace up, to lay the yards 
more fore-and-aft to cause 
the ship sail closer to the 
wind. 

Braced, Brazed (brast, 
brazd). In her. terms ap- 
plicable to charges when 
interlaced or linked to- 
gether. 

Bracelet (bras'let), n. [Fr. bracelet, a dim. 
of O.Fi*. bracel, brachel, an armlet or defence 
for the arm, fromL. brachile, irombrachmni, 
the arm. See Bkacb.] 1. An ornament for 
the wrist, now worn mostly by ladies. Brace- 
lets were among the very earliest personal 
ornaments, as is seen from ancient Egyptian 
and Assyrian sculptures. In the British Isles 
they were worn by the better classes of both 
sexes of all the earlier races. The golden 
bracelets (two on each arm) worn by the 
soldiers on board the vessel presented by 
Godwin to Hardieauute weighed 10 oz. each. 


Three Chevrons 
Braced. 


Egyptian and Assj^rian Bracelets. 

The Scandinavian sagas are full of allusions 
to bracelets. 

I decked thee also with ornaments, and I put 
bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy neck. 

Ezek. xvi. ii. 

Both his hands were cut off, being known to have 
worn bracelets of gold about his vvrists. 

Sir gt. Hayward. 

2. A piece of defensive armour for the arm. 

Bracer (bras'er), n. l. One who or that 
which braces, binds, or makes firm; a band 
or bandage. —2. An astringent medicine, 
which gives tension or tone to any part of 
the body. Johnson .— A guard for the 
aim, used by arciiers to prevent the friction 
of the bow-string on the coat. 

upon his arm he bar a gay bracer. 

And by his side a sword and a bokeler. Chaucer. 

Brach, Braclie (brach or brash), n. [O.Fr. 
brache, Fr. braque, from O.H,G. hraeJee, 
bracco, G. brack, a kind of hunting dog.] 
A bitch of the hound kind; specifically, 
a species of scenting hound ; a pointer or 
setter. 

A sow-pig by chance sucked a brach, and when 
she was grown would miraculously hunt all manner 
of deer. Burton. 

Brachelytra (brak-e-lTtra), n. pi. [Gr. 
brachys, short, and elytron (which see).] 
The name given by Latreille to the Staphy- 
linidse or rove-beetle family. 

Braciielylirous (brak-e-li'trus), a. Fertain- 
ing to the Brachelytra; having short elytra. 


Bracihial (hra'ki-al), .a. [L. hracMum, the 
arm.] l. Belonging to the tmn.—^BracJml 
or himieral artery, in anat. the continuation 
of the axillajy artery which passes behind 
the tendon of the pectoralis major.— 2. Of 
the nature of an arm; resembling an arm. 

Brachiate (bra'ki-at), a. [See Brachial,] 
In hot. having branches in pairs, decussated, 
all nearly horizontal, and each pair at right 
angles with the next. 

BracMnns (bra-ki'nus), n. [Gr. brachys, 
short, on account of the shortness of the 
wing-cases.] A genus of coleopterous insects, 
family Carabidee. The most common species 
in this country is the Brachinus crepitans, 
popularly known under the name of bom- 
bardier-beetle (which see). 
BracMocephalic ( bra ' ki - o - se - f al " ik ), a. 
[L. bracMum, the aim, and Gr. kephalB, the 
head, ] In anat relating to the arterial 
trunk which supplies the blood-vessels of 
the arms and head. 

BracMoilllS(bra'ki-o-nus),n. [Gr. braehion, 
an arm.] A genus of minute rotifers, or 
wheel-animalcules, found in stagnant water. 

BracMopod, (bra'ki-o-pod), n. One of the 
Brachiopoda. 

BracMopoda G’l'a-ki-op'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. 
braehion, an arm, and^iowg, afoot.] A class 
of molliiscoid animals, including the lamp- 
shells, &c., so named from the develop- 
ment of a long spirally-coiled fringed appen- 
dage or arm on either side of the mouth. 
These are in reality respiratory appendages, 
and correspond to the palps on either side 
of the mouth in the oyster, &c. The shell 
has two valves, curiously interlocked and 
applied above and below the body, not on 
either side. One of them is often perforated 
at the ‘beak,’ a peduncle passing through 


One of the Brachiopoda. 

Terebratula — i, Dorsal valve with perforated sum- 
mit of ventral valve, s, Interior of dorsal valve, 
showing the shelly loop which supports the arms. 

the aperture and attaching the shell to 
some object. The principal genera are Lin- 
gula, Terebratula, and Ehynchonella, They 
all inhabit the sea. 

BracMopodous(brri-ki-op'o-dus),«. Belong- 
ing to the class Brachiopoda. 
Brachistocephalic (bra-kis't6-se-fal"ik), a. 
[Gv.brach'istos, shortest, andArcpAaZe,ahead.] 
In ethn. having or pertaining to heads whose 
transverse diameter is to their length as 

0- 85 to 1. 

BracMstochrone (bra-kis'to-kron), n. [Gr. 
brachistos, shortest, and chronos, time.] A 
curve in which a body descending by the 
force of gravity arrives at a given point in 
a shorter time than if it followed any other 
direction; theciirveof quickest descent, viz. 
the cycloid. Sometimes erroneously written 
Brachystochrone. 

Brachmant (bi’ak'man), 7t. Same as Brah- 
man. 

Brachycatalectic (brak'i-kat-a-lek"tik), oi. 
[Gi\ brachys, short, and katalektikos, defi- 
cient.] In Greek and Latin pros, a verse 
wanting two syllables to complete its length. 
Brachycephalic,Braciiycepiialous(brak'- 

1- serfal"ik, brak-i-sef'al-us), a. [Gr. 
brachys, short, and kephale, the head.] In 
ethki. terms applied to heads (or races pos- 
sessing such heads) whose diameter from 
side to side is not much less than that from 
front to back, their ratio being as O'S to 1, 
as those of the Mongolian type. Opposed to 
dolichocephalic. There are two sections of 
this group, brachistoeephalie and ewryce- 
phalic (which see). It is supposed a brachy- 
cepliaiic race inhabited Europe before the 
Celts. Spelled also Brachykephalic, Braehy- 
kephalous. 

^i^f S' a-li,^brXi-sef al-mii ? n. * ethn. 

the quality, state, or condition of being bra- 
chycephalic. Spelled also BracHykephaly, 
Brachykephalism. 

Brachydiagonal (brak'i-di-ag"on-al), n. 
The shortest of the diagonals in a rhombic 
prism. 

Brachygrapher (bra-kig'ra-f&*). ’i- [See 

Erachygraphy.] a writer in shorthand. 

He asked the brackygrafher vihet\ict he wrote the 
notes of that sermon. Gayton. 


Brachygraphy (bra-kig'ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
brachys, short, and graphs, a writing.] 
The art or practice of writing in short- 
hand; stenography. 

Brachylogy (hra-kil'o-ji), n. [Gr. brachys, 
short, and logos, expression.] In rhet. the 
expressing of anything in the most concise 
manner. Orahb. 

Brachyoura (brak-i-ou'ra), ?i. See Bra- 
CHYURA. 

Brachyoural, Brachyourous (brak-i-ou'- 
ral, brak-i-ou'rus), a. See Beachyural. 
Brachypter^, Brachypteres ( bra -kip' - 
ter-e, bra-kip'ter-ez), n. pi. [Gr. brachys, 
short, and pteron, a wing.] Short- wingetl 
birds, Cuvier’s name for the ColymlndJ® or 
divers. 

Brachypterous (bra-kip'ti5r-us), a. In 
ornith. a term applied when the folded 
wings of a bird do not reach to the base of 
the tail. 

Brachystochrone. Erroneous spelling of 
Brachistochrone. 

Brachytypous (brak'i-tip-us), a. [Gr. 
brachys, short, and typos, form.] lixmineral 
of a short form. 

Brach 5 Tira(brak-i-u'ra), n. pi. [Gr. brachys, 
short, and oiira, the tail.] A sub-order of 
ten-footed (Decapoda), stalk-eyed, malacos- 
tracous crustaceans, with the abdomen 
forming a very short, jointed tail, without 
appendages, and folded forwards closely 
under the thorax, as in the common edible 
crab. Spelled also Brachyoum. 
Brach3nn'al, Brachynrotis (brak-i-u'ral, 
brak-i-u'riis), a. [See Brachyura.] Short- 
tailed; a term applied to a section of the 
Crustacea, as the crab, to distinguish them 
from the macrurous or long-tailed crusta- 
ceans, as the lobster. Spelled also Brachy- 
oural, Brachyourous. 

Brachyuran (brak-i-u'ran), n. One of the 
Brachyura. 

Bracing (bras'ing), a. Having the quality 
of giving strength or tone; invigorating; 
as, a bracing^ air. 

Bracing (bras'ing), n. 1. Act expressed by 
the verb to brace ; state of being braced. 

The moral sinew of the English, indeed, must 
have been strong when it admitted of such stringent 
bracing. F rouac. 

2. In engin. any system of braces ; as, the 
bracing of a truss. 

Brack t (hrak), n. [From the verb to 
break, A. Sax. b recall."] An opening caused 
by the parting of any solid body ; a breach ; 
a broken part. 

You may find time out in eternity, , , . 

Ere stain or brack in her sweet reputation. 

Beau, &• FL . 

Brack t (brak), n. [An adjective used as 
a noun; D. hrak,G. brack, brackish, briny.] 
Brackish water ; salt water. Scorn’d that 
the brack should kiss her following keel.’ 
Drayton. 

Bracken (brak'en), 7i. [!N’'ot found in A. 
Sax. , but corresponding to Sw. briiken, Ban. 
bregne, fern ; closely allied to brake, (which 
see).] Fern, especially the Pteris aquilma. 
See Brake, 

Bracken-clock (brak'en-klok), n. A lamel- 
licorn beetle, A^iisopUa (Phyllopertha) kor- 
ticola; its larva is very destructive to 
grasses and trees. Curtis. 

Bracket (brak'et), [Apparently from a 
dialectic form of O.Fr. brache, L. hracldum, 
an arm.] 1. A short supporting piece or 
combination of pieces, generally of a more 
or less triangular outline, and projecting 
from a perpendicular surface; as, {a) in 
arch, an ornamental projection from the 


Bracket, Harlestone Church, Northamptonshire. 

face of a wall to support a statue, either 
plain or ornamentally carved; a corbel. 
(b) In eaip. (1) a triangular wooden sup- 
port for a shelf or the like. (2) An orna- 


ch, chain; fih. Sc. locTi; g, go; hjoh; n, Fr. to?i; ng, sing; ®H, fAen; th, thin; w, trig; wh, ic/iig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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mental i>iece siii>p(n-tinA‘ a hammer-beam. 

(3) A tic for strengthening angles, (c) In 
mack, one of two projecting pieces attached 
to a wall, beam, &c., for carrying or sup- 
porting a line of shafting. Brackets are 
of very many different forms, according to 
the situations in wliich they are placed, as 
hanij- 

in.fj-hrackets or hawj- 
ers, <tc. The annexed 
figure represents a 
wall -bracket, See 
I-rASGER,3.(?;).— 2. In 
ffini. the cheek of a 1 ( 
mortar carriage made (-J 
of strong planking. — 

3. in printing, one of 
two marks used to in- 
close a reference, 
note, or explanation, 
to indicate an inter- 
polation, rectify a 
mistake, Ac. ; thus, [ 3. 

4. A gas-pipe project- 
ing from a wall, usu- 
ally more or less or- 
mental. 

Bracket (brak'et), 
v.t To furnish with a bracket or with 
' brackets ; in imnting, to place within 
brackets; to connect by brackets. 
Bracketing (brak'et-ing), n. In large 
cornices executed in plaster, the name given 
' to the series of wooden ribs nailed to the 
ceiling, joists, and battening for supporting 
the cornices. 

Bracket-light (brak'et-lit), n. A light pro- 
ceeding from a gas-bracket. 

Brackish (brak'ish), a. [D. and L.G-. hralc, 
Gr. &rac/r, brackish. See Brack,] Possessing 
a salt or somewhat salt taste; salt in a 
moderate degree : applied to water. ‘ W ater 
so salt and braclcisk as no man can drink 
it,' Forth. Formerly sometimes written 
BraJdsh. 

Braekishness (brakTsh-nes), n. The cpiality 
of being brackish; saltness in a small degree. 
Brackj^t (brak'i), a. Brackish. ‘BraeJey 
fountains,' Drayton. 

Bract (brakt), n. [L. bmetea, a thin plate 
of metal] 1. In hot, a modified leaf growing , 
upon the peduncle of a flower. It differs ' 
from other leaves in shape or colour, and is 
generally situated on the peduncle near the 
flower. Sometimes called also the Floral 
Leaf.— 2. In zool. same as Hyclrophyllium. 
Bracteal, Bracteate(brak'te-al, brak'te-at), 
a. Furnished with Imacts. 

Bracteate (brak'te-at), n. [See Bract.] A 
bracteated coin. See Bracteated, 
Bracteated (brak'te-iit-ed), a. A teiin 
applied to coins or medals covered over 
with a thin plate of some richer metal. 
They are lusually made of iron, copper, or 
brass, plated over with gold or silver leaf. 
Some of them are to be found even among 
genuine ancient coins, 

Bracted (brakt' ed), a. Furnished %vith 
bracts, 

Bracteolate (brak'te-d-lat), a. Fmnished 
with bracteoles. 

Bracteole, Bractlet (brak'te-dl, brakt'let), 
n. In hot. a little bract situated on a partial 
flower-stalk or pedicel in a many-flowered 
inflorescence. It is between the bract and 
calyx, and usually smaller and more changed 
than the true bract. 

Bractless (brakt'ies), a. In hot destitute 
of bracts. 

Bractlet, n. See Bracteole. 

Brad (brad), n. [Ban. braad, a goad or 
sting; Icel broddr, a spike, a nail; Sc. 
fjrod, prod, a prick ; A. Sax. brord, a prick, 
a spire of grass; allied to Gael, and Ir. 
brod, goad, sting.] A particular kind of 
nail used in floors and other work where it 
is deemed proper to drive nails entirely into 
the wood. For this purpose it is made 
without a broad head or shoulder over the 
shank, but with a slight projection on one 
side. Brads are of various kinds, as joimFs 
brads, for hard wood; batten brads, for 
softer woods; and bill or quarter brads, 
used for a hastily laid floor. 

Brad-awl (hrad'al), n. An awl to make 
holes for brads. 

Bradford-clay (brad'ford-kla), n. In geol. 
a bluish, slightly calcareous clay of the 
oolite, well developed near Bradford, and re- 
markable for the number of apiocrinites in it. 

' Bradooa (bra-don'), n. Same as Bridoon 
(wMch see). 

’ "pod (brad'i-pod), n. A slow-moving 


Bradypoda (bra - dip' o- da), n. pi. [Gr. 
hradys, slow, and pous, a foot.] Same as 
Tanligrada. Be& ^LOTB. 

Bradypodidse (brad-i-pod'i-de), n. pi. Same 
SiS, Bradypoda. 

Bradypus (brad'i-pus), n. A genus of eden- 
tate quadrupeds; the sloths. 8ee Sloth. 
Brae (bra), n. [Gael and W. bre, a mount 
or peak,] [Scotch.] The side of a liill or 
other rising ground; an acclivity; a stretch 
of .sloping ground; a slope. 

Brag (brag), v.i. pret. & pp. bragged; ppr. { 
bragging. [Probably from the Celtic ; VV. | 
bragiaio, Ir, braghaim, to boast; Ir. hragai- j 
rcacM, Gael. 6mi7ai>eaoft.d, boasting; Armor. ; 
braga, to make a display. From root of 
break; comp, m'aclc, in sense of boast or 
])rag.] To use boastful language; to speak 
vaingloriously of one’s self or belongings; 
to boast; to vaunt: used absolutely, or fol- 
lowed by of, formerly sometimes by on; as, 
to hrag if a good horse, or of a feat. 

Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brag'S ^his substance. 

Yet, lo ! in me what authors have to Orag on. 
Reduced at last to hiss in iny own dragon. Pope. 
Syn. To swagger, boast, vapour, bluster, 
vaunt, flourish, talk big. ‘ 

Brag (brag), v.t To boast of. ‘He brags 
his seiwice,' Shah. 

Brag (brag), n. 1. A boast or boasting ; a 
vaunt. 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which 
the unwise seek to dodge, ivhich one and another 
brags that he does not know; brags that they do not 
touch him; but the brag is on his lips, the conditions 
are in his soul. Bnierson, 

2. The thing boasted of ; that ]>y which a 
boast is made. ‘Beauty is nature’s brag.' 
Milton.— Z. A game at cards: so called be- 
cause one of the players brags he has a 
better hand than the others, which is de- 
clared by saying ‘ I brag,’ and staking a sum 
of money on the issue. 

Brag t (brag), a. Proud ; boasting. ‘That 
brag prescription.' Stapleton. Used also 
adverbially. 

Seest how brag yon bullock beAirs, 

So smirke, so sinoothe, his pricked ears, Spenser. 

Braggadocio (brag-a-do'shi-6), n. [From 
Braggadochio, a boastful character in Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Faery Queen,’ brag of course being the 
origin of the name.] 1. A boasting fellow; 
a braggart. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the 
masque of men of honour ; but these braggadocios 
are easy to be detected. Str P. L'£sf range. 

2. Empty boasting; brag. ‘Tiresome brag^ 
gadoeio.' Lord Lytton. 

Braggardismt (brag'ard-izm), n. Boastful- 


Brahm, Brahma (hriim, brii'iua), n. in 
Hind. myth, tlio invisible, immaterial self- 
existent source of all, from whom sprung 
the gods Draft mil, the Creator; V-ishit/u, tlie 
Preserver; and Sica, the Destroyer, .Brahni 
is not j^’operly an olfject of worship. 

Brahma ())r;i'ma), 'ti. In Indian myth, one 
of the deities of the Hindu trinmvti or 
triad He is termed the Creator, or the 
grandfather of gods and men; his Itrothers 
Vi.slmu nnd Siva being respectively tlie pre- 
server and the destroyer. Brahinfi is usually 
represented as a red or gulden -coloured 



animal; one of the Bradypoda. 


ness; vain ostentation. ^ What braggardisni 
is this?’ Shak 

Braggart (brag'tlrt), n. [Brag, and suffix 
-art, -ard. ] A boaster; a vain fellow. ‘ Boys, 
apes, braggarts.’ Shak. 

He feels that he is already a poor braggart; fast 
hastening to be a falsity and speaker of the untruth. 

Carlyle. 

Braggart (brag'art), a. Boastful; vainly 
ostentatious. ‘ The braggart shout for some 
blind glimpse of freedom.' Tennyson. 
Braggartry (brag'ar-t-ri), n. Vain boasting; 
boastfulness. Mrs. Gore. [Bare.] 

Bragger (brag'Sr), n. One who brags. 

The loudest braggers of Jews and Grecians are 
found guilty of spiritual ignorance. Hajnmond, 

Braggetjt Braggatt (brag'et, brag'at), n. 
[O.E. braget, Com. h'egawd, W. bragated, 
from hragiaw, to swell out; hrag, a sprout- 
ing out, malt.] A beverage said by some to 
be made of ale and honey, by others called 
a kind of mead. Called also Bragwort and 
Braket 

And we have served there, armed all in ale, 

With the brown bowl, and charged with bramret 
stale. J3. ffonson. 

Bragging (brag'ing), p. and a. Boastful. 
‘Loud and bragging selE-iinportance.’ If. 
Black 

Braggingly (brag'ing-li), adv. In a brag- 
ging maimer; boastingly. 

Bragi (bra'ge), n. In 'Scand. myth, the god 
of poetry, and himself the most perfect of 
all skalds or poets. He was son of Odin 
andFriga. 

Bragless (brag'les), a. Without bragging or 
ostentation. [Rare.] 

The bruit is, Hector’s slain, and by Achilles.— 

If it be so, yet bragless let it be. Skak. 

Braglyt (brag'li), adv. So as it may be 
bragged of; finely. ‘How bragly it (a haw- 
thorn) begins to bud.' Spenser. 

Bragot,t Bragwort t (brag'et, brag'wort), 
n. Bragget. 


figure with four heads and four arms, and 
he is frequently attended by his vehicle the 
goose 01* swan. Brahma has long since 
ceased to occupy the high place he once 
held among the gods of India, and is seldom 
if at all worshipped, as, since the creation of 
the world, he has ceased to have any func- 
tions to perform. It will not be till the tentli 
avatar or incarnation (when the world will 
undergo total annihilation) that his services 
will be again put into requisition. 
Brab,maic(bru-ma'ik),fA Brahmanic (which 
see). 

Brahman (hril'man), n. Among the Hindus 
one of the sacred or sacerdotal caste, who 
claim to have proceeded from the mouth ot 
Brahma, the seat of wdsdom, and to be the 
sole depositaries and interpreters of the 
Vedas. There are seven subdivisions of 
this caste, originating with seven penitents 
of high antiquity. Theoretically the Brah- 
man.s venerated equally tlie three gods or 
persons of the Hindu trimurti or trinity, 
but, practically, the worship of Brahma hav- 
ing fallen into desuetude, they are divided 
into two sects— -the devotees of Vishnu and 
tliose of Siva, the former wearing an orange- 
coloured dress with the nama, or mark of 
the trident of Vishnu on the forehead, the 
latter being distinguished by the Ungam, or 
emblem of the male organ of generation, 
and affecting greater abstemiousness. The 
Brahman passes through four states. He 
enters on the first stage at seven years of 
age. In it he learns to read and write, 
studies the Vedas, and makes himself fami- 
liar with the i>rivileges of his caste, as his 
right to ask alms and to be exempted from 
taxes, as well as from corporal and capital 
punishment. The second state begins with 
his marriage, when regular alilutlons, fsist- 
ing, and many minute observances become 
incumbent upon him. In the third he 3*e- 
tires to the forest, feeds upon herbs, roots, 
and fruits, bathes morning, noon, and even- 
ing, and subjects himself to the most rigorous 
penance. In the fourth state, wffiich is that 
of penance, he suppresses his breath, stands 
upon his head , and performs other like pain- 
ful ceremonies till he rises to a participation, 
of the divine nature. Galled also Brahmin. 
Brahmanas (hra-ma'naz), a. yjf [Skr.] The 
prose portions of the Vedas, which contain 
injunctions for the performance of sacri- 
fices, explain their origin, and the occa- 
sions on which the mantras had to l>e used, 
by adding sometimes illustrations and le- 
gends, and sometimes mystical and philo- 
sophical speculations as well See Upan- 
ISHAD. 

Brahmanee, Brahmaiiess (bru'man-e,bra'- 
man-es), n. The wife of a Bi’ahmaii. 
Brahmanic, Brahmanical (hra-man'ik, 
bra-man'ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to the 
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Bralimams or their doctrines and worship. 
Called also JBrahminic. 

Bralimanisni (brahnan-izm), n. The reli- 
gion or system of doctrines of the Brah- 
inans. Galled also Brnhiniiiism. 

Brahmanist (briihnan-ist), n. An adherent 
of Brahmanism. Called also Brak'niuilst. 

Brahmill (briihnin), 71 . Same as Bmhmari. 

Bralimlll Bull (bra'min bul), n. The Indian 
ox or zebu {B08 in.rUcm). See Zebu. 
Brahminic, Bralinilnical (brii-min'ik, Inii- 
min'ik-al), a. Same as BrcUmmidc, &c. 

Brahminlsni (braTniu-izm), n. Brahmanism 
(which see). 

Bralimo-Soaiiaj (brahnO-so'maj), ??,. [Hind., 
worshipping assembly.] The monotheistic 
religion of India, abolishing ea stc and ancient 
superstitions, founded by Rainmohun Roy. 
Called also Bm77ioism. 

Braid (brad), v. t. [A. Sax. bredan, hmjdan, to 
weave, to Ijraid, to draw, drive, or take out 
or away, to move quickly; Teel, bt'cgtha, to 
braid, to upbraid, to move quickly, to trick, 
tbc., from bragth, a sudden movement, a 
trick, tfcc. ; O. H.G. bretJem, to weave, to braid. 
See also Abiiaip.] 1. To weave or infold 
three or more strands to form one; to plait; 
to intertwine; as, to braid the hair. 'Braid 
your locks with rosy twine.’ Milton.— To 
braid St. Catharine's tresses, to live a virgin. 


Thou art too fair to iraid St. Catharine's tresses. 

Lonzfdlow. 

2. In domestic ecoiiomg, to beat and blend 
soft substances, paxticularly to pres,s them 
with a spoon through a sieve.— 3. t To draw 
out tjuickly ; to take off. ‘ Hire couverchief 
of hire hod she braid.' Chaucer .— To 
reproach. ‘ ’Twouid braid yourself too near 
for me to tell it. ' Shak. 

Braid (brad), n. [From the verb.] A sort 
of narrow textile band or tape, formed by 
plaiting several strands of silk, cotton, or 
woollen together. It is used as a sort of 
trimming for female dresses, for stay-laces, 
&c. ‘Blowing the ringlet from the braid.' 
Tennyson. 

Braid (brad), a. Broad. [Scotch.] 

Braid t (brad), a. [See the noun and verb.] 
Deceitful; crafty. 

Since Frenchmen are so lif'aid, 

Marry that will, I live and die a nsaid. Shah. 


Braid, t Braide,t n. [A. Sax. breegd, bregd, 
Lcelbragth, a sudden movement, a trick, <&c.] 
A quick motion; a start. Chaucer. 

Braid, t Braide, t v. i. [See Braid, v. t , also 
ABU AID.] To spring; to start; to awake. 

‘ Out of her sleep she braide.’ Chaicccr. 

Braid-comb (brad'kom), n. A back comb 
fo 2 ,' a lady's hair. 

Braiding (brad'ing), n. 1. The act of making 
or attaching braids.— 2. Braids collectively. 
‘A gentleman enveloped in mustaclnos, 
whiskers, fur collars, and braiding.' Thack- 
eray. 

Braik (brak), 71. A kind of harrow. Burns. 
See Brake, 7 . 

Brail (briil), 71. [O.E. brayle, O.Fr. brawl, 
braieul, &e., a trouser-band, from bixdes, 
breeches: L. bracce. See BREECHES.] 1, A 
piece of leather to bind up a hawk’s wing. 
2. Na^ct one of certain ropes made fast to 
the outer leach of a fore-and-aft sail, and 
passing through leading blocks on the mast 
or gaff down to the deck, to assist in taking 
in the sail; a rope made fast to the head of 
a jib for a similar purpose. 

Brail (In-al), v. t. Maut. to haul in by means 
of the brails: followed by 7.(.p. 

Brain (bran), n. [A. Sax. b7'cege7i, bregeii, 
D. and O.Fris. hrein.] 1. That soft whitish 
mass, or viscus, inclosed in the cranium or 
skull in man and other vertebrate animals, 
forming the centre of the nervous system, 
and the seat of consciousness and volition. 
In it the nerves and spinal marroAv ter- 
minate. It is divided above into a right and 
left hemisphere, and below into six lobes. 
It is composed of a cortical substance, which 
is external, and ‘a inedullary, w’hich is in- 
ternal. .From the brain proceed twelve 
pairs of nerves, which are distributed prin- 
cipally to the head and neck. That portion 
W’hich occupies the superior part of the 
cavity of the cranium is termed the cere- 
bvwYi, or brain proper; that which occupies 
the lower back part the cerehellmn, or lesser 
brain; and that which lies at the base of the 
cranium beneath the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum, and which is the smallest portion, 
the medulla oblongata, this being the upper 
portion of the spmal cord or spinal iuar- 
row. At the upper part of the medulla ob- 
longata is an eminence or convex projec- 
tion surrounding the peduncles of the cere- 


brum and cerebellum, and covering the ex- 
pansion of the spinal bulb towards these 
peduncles like a bridge. This projection, 
called Poizs Vai'olii, from its lia%ung been 


Section of Human Head showing Brain. 

A, Cerebrum, B, Cerebellum, c. Pons Varolii. 
D, Spinal Cord or Marrow. 


first described by Varolius, is the centre of 
convergence or emergence of the nervous 
fascicles or bundles which it seems to cover. 
The brain is covered by three membranes ; 
the external membi’ane is termed the dura 
77iater, the middle one the araeh7ioid 7710771 - 
b7mie, and the innermost the pia 77iate7\ 
According to Vauquelin the human brain 
contains 80 parts water, 7 albumen, 4 *53 
white fatty matter, 0’70 red fatty matter, 
112 osmazome, 1-5 phosphorus; acids, salts, 
and sulphur, 515, Later chemists have de- 
tected a large proportion of cholesterine in 
the brain, and from 2 to 2*6 per cent, phos- 
phorus. The human brain constitutes about 
^th of the weight of the body, in dogs it is 
in the hoi-se Y|- 5 th,iii the sheep H^th, 
and in the ox o j^th part. In the embryo 
the brain is a ‘hollow vesicle, the walls of 
■which thicken irregularly but symmetri- 
cally on each side of the middle line, so 
that the cavity becomes reduced to the com- 
plex series of fissures and canals which 
mark its adult state.— 2. The understanding; 
the fancy; the imagination. ‘ My bram is 
too dull.’ Sir W. Scott. 

God will be worshipped and served according to 
his prescript word, and not according to the brain 
of man. Abp. Sandys. 

Brain ‘^•i. 1 . To dash out the brains 
of; to kill by beating out the brains. ‘ There 
thou may ’st brain him.’ Shale.— 2. Fig. to 
destroy; to defeat; to balk; to thwart. 
[Rare.] 

It wa.s the swift celerity of his death . . . 

That brain'd my purpose. Shak. 

3.t To conceive; to understand. [Rare.] 

*Tis still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not. Shak. 

Brain-coral (bran'ko-ral), 71. A kind of 
coral, genus Meandrina, occurring in hemi- 
spherical lobes, with its surface grooved by 
meandering furrows like the brain. Called 
also Brainstone-coral. 

Brained (brand), a. Furnished with 
brains, of such or such kind: used 
chiefly in composition. 

If th’ other two be brained like us, the 
state totters. Sha.i. 

Brain-fag (bran'fag), 71 . Feeling of 
the brain being fagged or tired. 
Brain-fever (bran'fe-ver), 71. In- 
flammation of the brain; phreuitis; 
meningitis. 

Brainge (branj), v.i. To do any tiling 
noisily and hurriedly, especially 
through anger, B'm'iis. [Scotek] 
Brainish (briin'ish), a. Hot-headed; 
furious. ‘In his brainish appre- 
hension kills the unseen good old 
man.’ Shale. [Rare.] 

Brainless (bran'les), a. Without 
understanding; silly; thoughtless; witless; 
stupid. ‘The Ajax.’ Shale. 

Brain-pan (bran'pau), 71 . The skull which 
incloses the brain ; the cranium. ‘ My 
b7'av)i-pa7i had been cleft’ Shale. 
Brain-sick (bran'sik), a. Disordered in the 
understanding; fantastic; crotchety; crazed. 
‘A queer brain-sick brute they call a peer,* 
Swift . , 

Brain -sickly (bran'sik-li), ado. Weakly; 
madly. Shak. 

Brain-sickness (bran'sik-nes), n. Disorder 
of the understanding. Holland. 
Brainstone-coral (bran'ston-ko-ral), n. See 
Brain-coral. 

Brain-throb (bran*throb), n. The throb- 
bing of the brain. 


Braird (briird), n. [A. Sax. brord, the first 
blade or spire of grass or corn. See Brad.] 
A grain crop when it first makes its appear- 
ance above ground. [Scotch.] 

The/j;*«znf of the Lord, that betrins to rise so 
green in the laud, will grow in peace to a plentiful 
harvest. Gnit. 

Braird (brard), v.i. To spring up, as seeds; 
to shoot fortli from the earth, as grain ; to 
germinate. [Scotch.] 

Braise, Braize (braz), r.t. [Fr. hraiser, to 
braise, from the Scandinavian; Dan. hretse, 
to fry; Sw. brasa, to flame. See Brass.] To 
cook in a certain manner, namely, to sur- 
round with slices of bacon, fat beef, herlis. 
spices, tfcc., stewing in a closely-covered pan 
till the meat is impregnated with tlie aroma 
of the ingredients. 

Braise (briiz), 71. In cookery, braised meat. 

Braising-pan. (braz'ing-pan), 7 i. A small 
covered pan or air-tight oven for braising 
meat in. 

Brait (brat), n. [Comp. W. braith, varie- 
gated; Ir. breath, fine, comely,] Among 
jewellers, a rough diamond. 

Braize (braz), -n, [Allied to bai'se and b7'ea77i 
(whicli see).] An acantliopterygian fish of 
the genus Fagrus (i\ vid(ja7is), family Spa- 
ridm, found in our seas. Called also Becfcer. 

Braize, 77 . t See Braise. 

Brake (brfik), 71. [A. Sax. bracce, fern (see 
Bracken); L.G. brake, brushwood; proba- 
bly allied to D. b7'aale, Dan. b)Yile, G. brach, 
fallow; comp, also W, h}'wg, wood, brake.} 

1. The name given to Ptois aquilma, a 
species of fern. See under Pteris. 

Others (leaves) are parted small like our ferns or 
brakes. ■ £. Terry. 

2, A place overgrown with brakes or brush- 
wood, shrubs, and brambles ; a thicket, as 
of canes, tfec. ‘This hawthorn brake our 
tiring-house, ’ Shak. 


He staid uot for brake, he stopped not for stone. 

He swam the E-slce river wliere ford there was none. 

Sir JV. Scott. 

Brake (brak), n. [From the verb to break ; 
comp. L.G. bi'ake, G. breehe, an instrument 
for breaking flax; O.D. brake, a clog or 
fetter for the neck, braake, an instrument 
for holding an animal by the nose,] 1. An 
instrument or machine to break flux or 
hemp.— 2. The handle or lever by which a 
pump is worked. — 3. A baker’s kneading 
trough. —4. A sharp bit or snaffle. ‘ A snaffle 
bit or brake.' Gascoigne.— h. An apparatus 
for confining refractory horses w^hile the 
smith is shoeing them.— 6. An ancient en- 
gine of war analogous to the ballista. 

Yet ce.'ised not eythcr the brakes or scorpions, 
whereof tliese discharged stones thicke, the other 
sent out darts as fast. Holland. 

They view the iron ranis, the brakes, and slings. 

Fairfax. 

7. A large heavy harrow for breaking clods 
after plougliing. Called also a JDrag.—S. A 
kind of waggonette. A large and heavy 
variety of this vehicle is used for breaking 
in yoitng horses to harness.— 0. An appli- 
ance used to .stop the motion of a body; a 


Brake for Rail way- waggon. 

b b. The wheels, c c. The brake-blocks of hard-wood, 
acted on, by levers worked by the screw d, turned by the 


hand-wheel e. 


contrivance for retarding or arresting ma- 
chinery in motion ])y means of friction. It 
generally consists of a simple or compoimd 
lever, pressing forcibly upon the periphery 
of a broad wheel, fixed upon one of the 
shafts or axes of the machine. A similar 
contrivance is attached to the wheels of 
road and railway carriages which have the 
motion of their wheels retarded or stopped 
by their pressure. Continnous brake.s ai)* 
plied to every pair of wheels in a railway 
train, and worked by steam and compressed 
air, ai'e now largely used in railways. The 
name is also used to de.signate a form 
of dynamometer, called Ptmiy's Frietio^i- 
brake, for measuring the power yielded by 
water-wheels, Ac,— 10. An ancient instru- 
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merit of torture, also called the Duke, of 
Hxeter's Baxujhtcr. 

BraRe-bar (brak'bar), n. A bar connecting 
the brake-shoes of opposite wheels. 
Brato-beaiSl (brak'bem), Ur. Same as Brakes 
bar. 

Bralce"lblock(bi'ak'’blok), n. 1. The part of a 
brake holding the brake-shoe. •—2. A brake- 
shoe. (roodrich. 

Brafee-hopper (brak'hop-6r), n. A local 
name of the grasshojiper- warbler {Sylvia 
Ucmtella). 

Brakeman, Brakesman (brak'man, braks'- 
nian), n. 1. The man whose business is to 
stop a railway train by applying the brake. 

2. In nulling, the man in charge of a wind- 
ing-engine. 

Brake-shoe ( brak'sho), n. The part of a 
brake which is brought into direct contact 
with the wheel. 

Braketjt 91. Same as Bmg'gfef. 

Brake-van (brak'van), n. The van or car 
in a railway train to whose wheels the brake 
is applied. See Bkake, 9. 

Brake-Wheel (brak'whel), n. The wheel 
acted on by a brake. 

Brakisht (brak'ish), a. Brackish. ‘A lake 
of water.* G. Herbert 

Braksy (brak'si), n. Same as Braxy. 

Braky (brakl), a. Bull of brakes; abound- 
ing with brambles or shrubs; rough; thorny. 
‘Braky thickets and deep sloughs.’ Bp. 
Hall 

Brama (bra'raa), n. In Hind. myth. Brahma 
or Brahma (which see). 

Bramah-lock (brh'ma-lok), n. A lock of a 
peculiar construction, very difficult to pick, 
invented by Mr. Bramah of London. 
Bramah Press, Bramah’s Press (bra'ma 
pres, brahnaz pres), The name given to 
the hydraulic press, from its inventor Mr. 
Bramah. See Hydraulic. 

Bramantip (bra-man'tip), n. In logic, a. 
mnemonic word denoting a syllogism of the 
fourth figure, with two universal affirmative 
premises and a particular conclusion. 
Bramble (brambl), n. [A. Sax. bremel, 
hrembel, from stem braxn, hrem (seen also 
in broorh), el being simply a termination 
and h being inserted as in number, <fcc.; 
comp. L.G. 2>nHia?nefbeere, Ban. bramh'av, G-. 
bmmbeere,Sw. &mn-bilr, ablackberry.] The 
name common to the blackberry bush 
{liubus fruticosus) and its varieties, by 
some reckoned species. They are armed 
with prickles; henee, in common language, 
any rough prickly shrub, as the dog-rose 
{Rosa canina). ‘The bramble flour that 
bereth the red hepe,’ Chaucer. 

Bramble -berry (bram'bl-be-ri), n. The 
berry of the bramble ; a blackberry ; often 
applied to the plant. See Bramble. 
Bramble-bond (bram'bl-bond), n. A band 
made of the long shoots of the bramble or 
blackberry, formerly used in thatching 
.roofs. , 

Bramble-bush (bramG3l-bush), n. The 
bramV)le, or a collection of brambles grow- 
ing together. 

Brambled (bram'bld), a. Overgrown with 
brambles. 

Forlorn she sits upon the brambled floor. 

T. fVaricn. 

Bramble -Such (bram'bl-fmsh), n. The 
brambling (which see). 

Bramble-net (bram'bl-net), n. A hallier, 
or a net to catch birds. 

Bramble-rose (bram'bl-roz), n. The flow'er 
of the bramble. ‘ Bramble-roses faint and 
pale.’ Tennyson. 

Brambling (bram''bling), n. A coniros- 
tral insessorial bird, the mountain -finch 
{Fringilla montifringUla). It is larger than 
the chaffinch, and very like it. It breeds in 
the north of Scandinavia, and visits Britain 
and the south of Europe in winter. Called 
also Bramble-finch. 

Brambly (bram'bli), adv. Full of brambles. 

‘ BramMy wilderness. ’ Tennyson. 

Bramet (bram), a. [A. Sax. bremman, to 
rage. SeeBREME.] Severe passion. Speimr. 
Bramin (braffiiin), n. Same as Brahman. 
Braminee, Bramiaess (bra'min-e, bra'min- 
es), n. Same as (fee. 

Braminic, Braminical (bra-minflk, bra- 
minlk-al), a. Same as Brahmanie. &c. 
Braminism ( bra'min-izm ), n. Same as 
Brahmanism. 

Bramoism(bra’mo-izm), 91. See Brahmo- 
: SOMAJ. 

Bran (bran), n. [Either directly from W. 
Ir. Gael, bran, bran, cliaff, or from Armor, 
bi'enn, bran, through 0. Fr. bren. ‘The 
latter is the more likely, as bren is the more 
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usual form in early writers.’ Skeaf] The 
outer coat of wheat, rye, or other farina- 
ceous grain, separated from the flour by 
grinding; the husky portion of ground 
wheat separated by the bolter from the 
flour. 

BranCt (brangk), ?i. A linen vestment simi- 
lar to a rochet, anciently worn by women 
over their other clothing. 

Brancard (brangk'ard), [Fr.] A horse- 
litter. Lady M. W. Montagu. 

Branch (bransh), n. [From Fr. branche, a 
branch, from Armor, hranc, an arm; con- 
nected with L.L. branca, a claw, W. braich, 
an arm, L. bracMum.] 1. A portion of a 
tree, shrub, or other plant springing from 
the stem, or from a part ultimately sup- 
ported by the stem; a bough; generally 
speaking distinguished hy size from a shoot 
or a twig. — 2. Something resembling a 
branch; an offshoot or part extending from 
the main body of a thing ; as, the branch of 
a candlestick, of an artery, of a stag’s horn; 
a river running into a larger one, or pro- 
ceeding from it; a ramification. 

Most of the brandies, or streams, were dried up. 

Irving. 

3. Any member or part of a body or system; 
a department; a section or subdivision; as, 
the various branches of knowledge. 

In the United States of America . . . the study of 
jurisprudence and of some branches of politics has 
made great progress. Sir G. C. Lewis, 

4. A line of family descent, in distinction 
from some other line or lines from the same 
stock; as, the English or Irish branch of a 
family.— 5. Any descendant in such a line. 
‘His father, a younger branch of the same 

i stock.’ Rich. Careio. [Rare.]— 6. The metal 
piece on the end of a hose of a fire-engine 
to which the nozzle is screwed.— 7. In for- 
tification, the wing, or long side of a horn 
or crown work; also, one of the parts of 
a zigzag approach.— 8. The diploma or com- 
mission given to a pilot who has passed 
the Trinity House ; used in a similar sense 
in the United States. —9. t A chandelier. 
Ash.— Branches of a bridle, two pieces of 
bent iron which bear the bit, the cross- 
chains, and the exAh.— Branches of ogives, 
march, the ribs of groined vaults travers- 
ing from one angle' to another, and form- 
ing a cross between the other arches which 
make the sides of the square, of which the 
branches are the diagonals. 

Branch (bransh), v.i. 1. To spread in 
branches ; to send out branches as a plant. 
2. To divide into separate parts or subdivi- 
sions.; to diverge; to ramify.— To branch 
out, to speak diffusively; to make many 
distinctions or divisions in a discourse. ‘To 
branch out into a long discourse.’ Spectator. 
—To branch off, to form separate parts or 
branches; to diverge. 

Brancll (bransh), v.t 1. To divide, as into 
branches; to make subordinate divisions 
in. 

The spirits of things animate are branched into 
canals as blood is. Bacon, 

2. To adorn with needle-work, representing 
branches, flowers, or twigs. ‘A di-ess ail 
branch'd and flower’d with gold.' Tenny- 
son. 

The train whereof loose far behind her strayed, 
Branched with gold and pearl most richly wrought. 

Spenser. 

—Branched work, the carved and sculptured 
leaves and branches in monuments and 
friezes. 

Branch-clmck: (bransh'chuk), n. In mech. 
a chuck formed of four branches turned up 
at the ends, each famished with a screw. 
Brancher (braush'6r), n. l. That which 
shoots forth branches.— 2. A young hawk or 
other bird when it begins to leave the nest 
and take to the branches. 

Branchery (bransh’Cr-i), n. A system of 
branches; in bot specifically the ramifications 
or ramified vessels dispersed through the 
pulpy part of fruit. 

Brancliise(brang'ki-e), n. pi. [L. brancMoe, pi. 
of branchia, Gr. branchia, pi. of branchion, 
gills.] The respiratory organs of fishes, &c. 
See Gill, 

Branchial (brang1si-al), a. Relating to the 
branchial or gills; performed by means of 
branchise, 

Branchiata (brang-ki-a'ta), n.pl Same as 
Branchiogasteropoda. 

Branchiate (brangflei-at), a. Having bran- 
chicc or gills. 

Branchifera (brang-kif6r-a), n. 1. In the 
system of Blamville, a division of univalve 
molluscs belonging to the order Cervico- 
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branchiata, equivalent to the family Fissur- 
elIidfo.~2. Same as Branchiogasteropoaa. 
Branchiness (bransh’i-nes), n. Tiie quality 
of being branchy; the being full of branches 
Branching (branshTng), a. Furnished with 
branches; shooting out branches. 

Not thrice your branching limes have blown 
Since I beheld young Lawrence dead. I'ennjf.'^on. 

Branchiogasteropoda ( lu’angad-o-gas'ter- 
op’^o-da), n.pl [Gr. branchia, gills, and 
gasteropoda (which see).] A division of gas- 
teropodous Mollusca, constructed to breathe 
air by means of water. Respiration may 
be effected in three ivays— first, the blood 
maybe simply exposed to the water in the 
thin w'alls of the mantle-cavity a.s in some 
of the Heteropoda ; secondly, the Tes;pira- 
tory organs may be in the form of outward 
processes of the inte.gniiient, exposed in 
tufts on the back and sides of the animal, as 
in the Nudibranchiata,, such as the sea- 
slugs, &c. ; and thirdly, the respiratory 
organs may be in the form of pectinated or 
Xjlume-like branchi.'e, contained in a more 
or less complete branch iul chamber formed 
by an inflection of the mantle, as in the 
whelks, &c. The Branchiogasteropoda fall 
into two distinct seriesj of which the one 
is hermaphrodite, the gills in this division 
being placed towards the rear of the body. 
In tlie other section the sexual organs are 
in distinct individuals. The Eraiichiogas- 
teropoda are divided into three orders— 
(a) Prosobranchiata (sexes distinct, gills in- 
closed), as whelks, &c. {b) Opisthobranclii- 
ata (sexes united in the same individual, 
gills exposed), as sea-slugs, Ac. (c) Hetero- 
poda (free-swimming gasteropods), as Car- 
inaria. 

BrancMopod (brang'ki-o-i)od), n. An ani- 
mal belonging to the order Branchiopoda. 
BrancMopoda (brang-ki-op'o-da), [Gr. 
branchia, gills, and poui?, pod us, a foot.] An 
order of cnistaceous animals, so called be- 
cause their brancliiic, or gills, are situated 
on the feet. They have one to three masti- 
cating jaws, and the head is not distinct 
from the thorax, which is much reduced in 
size. They are divided into the families 
Cladocera, Phyllopoda, Ostracoda, and Tri- 
lobita. In the Ostracoda the body is in- 
closed in a bivalve shell. 

BrancMopodous (brang-ld-op-'o-dus), a. 
Gill-footed; belonging to the order Branchi- 
opoda. 

BrancMostegal (brang-ki-os‘te-gal), a. See 
Branchiostegous. 

BrancMostegal (brang-ki-osTe-gal), n. A 
gill ray. 

BrancMostegan (brang-ki-os^te-gan), n. 
An individual of the Branehiostegi. 
BrancMostege (brang-ki-os’tej), n. [Gr. 
branchia, gills, and stegos, a covering. ] 
The membrane which cctvers the gills of 
fishes, lying beneath the operculum- It is 
supported by rays, to which the name is 
also applied. 

Branehiostegi (brang'ld-d-stej-e),n.pJ. [See 
BiiANcmosTEGOUS.] A Liiimean tribe ot 
cartilaginous fishes, comprehending those 
in which the gills are free and covered by a 
membrane. It includes the sturgeon and 
chimaira. 

BrancMostegons (brang - ki - os ^ te - gus), a. 
Having gill-covers, or covered gills; as, a 
branchiostegous fish; covering the gills; as, 
the branckwstegous membrane. 
BrancMostoma (brang-ki-os'to-ma), n. 
[Gr. branchia, gills, and's£o'//m, mouth.] A 
genus of fishes, also called Amphioxus, 
including the lancelet {B. lanceolatum or 
Amphioxuslanceolatus) the most anomalous 
of all living fishes and of all vertebrated 
animals. Although recognized as a verte- 
brated animal it has no vertebrfe, but only 
a persistent notochord, no definite brain, 
no true heart, no eyes, nor proper bones, 
the muscles being attached to soft cartilage, 
i and no proper fins. It is a fish with the 
respiratory system of an ascidian and the 
circulatory system almost of an annelid. 
It is about 2 inches in length, semi-trans- 
parent, of a lanceolate form, tapering to 
each extremity, and having, instead of fins, 
a narrow membranous border running along 
the whole of the dorsal and part of the 
ventral surface, and expanding at the tail 
to form a lancet-shaped caudal fin. The 
mouth is a longitudinal fissure surrounded 
by a cartilaginous ring bearing a number of 
filaments. This species was first discovered 
on the coasts of Britain. It frequents the 
coasts of England, Ireland, the Firth of 
Clyde, and the Mediterranean, and another 
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species has been found near the Philippine 
Islands; so that the geographical range of 
the genus is very extensive. This genus 
constitutes an order of itself— the Lepto- 
cardii or Pharyngobranchii. 

BraacEireme (brang'ki-rem), n. [Gr. 
hmncMa, gills, and L. remus, an oar.] A 
ci'ustacean having branchial legs or legs 
with branchije attached to them ; a bran- 
chiopod. 

Branch-leaf (bransh'lef), n. A leaf growing 
on a branch. 

Branchless (branshles), a. Destitute of 
branches or shoots; barren; bare; naked. 

If I lose mine honour, 

I lose myself: better I were not yours 
Thrin yours so branchless. Shale. 

Branchlet (branshlet), n. A little branch; 
a twig; the subdivision of a branch. 
Branch-line (branshlin), A subordinate 
line of railway liranching olT from the main 
line. 

Branch-pedimcle (branslTpe-dung-ld), n. 

A peduncle springing from a branch. 
Branch-pilot (bransh'pi-lot), n. A pilot 
approved by the Trinity House, and hold- i 
ing a branch or diploma for a particular ' 
navigation. See BilANCH, 8. 

Branchy (bransli'i), a. l. Full of branches; 
having wide-spreading branches. 

The fat earth feed thy branchy root, Tennyson. 

2. Embowered in or overshadowed by 
branches. ‘The woodman’s branchy hut.' 
J. BaUUe. 

Brand (brand), n. [A. Sax. brand, a burning, 
asword,from brinnan, to burn; Icel. brandr, 
a fire-brand, a sword-blade; Dan. brand, a 
fire-brand; D. brand, a burning; M.H.G. 
brant, a brand, a sword ; G. brand, a burn- 
ing, a conflagration, a blight. The sword- 
blade is so called from its gleaming flash. 
See Burn.] 1. A burning piece of wood, or 
a stick or piece of wood partly burned, 
whether burning or after the fire is extinct. 

Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire ? Zee. iii. a. 

2. A sword. ‘ Drew he forth the brand Ex- 
calibur.’ Tennyson. [Poetical. }— 3. Light- 
ning; hence, a thunderbolt. ‘A brand 
from heaven.' Shale. —A A mark made by 
burning with a hot iron, as upon a cask, to 
indicate the quality, manufacturer, and the 
like, of its contents ; a trade-mark ; hence, 
quality ; kind; as, brandy of a good brand. 
Also, a mark made in other ways than by 
burning, as by being cut in a log of wood or 
painted on sheep or other stock. —5. A mark 
put upon criminals with a hot iron, gener- 
ally to indicate the character of their crime 
and for identification ; hence, any mark of 
infamy; a stigma. ‘The brand of private 
vice.’ Channing. 

Tories and Whigs had concurred ... in putting 
a brand on Ludlow. Macaulay. 

C. A disease in vegetables by which their 
leaves and tender bark are partially de- 
stroyed as if they had been burned. Tt is 
supposed to arise from a sudden change of 
temperature after sunrise. Called also Burn. 
Brand (brand), v.t. 1. To burn or impress 
a mark upon with a hot iron; as, to brand a 
criminal by way of punishment or for future 
identification; to brand a cask or anything 
else for the purpose of fixing a mark upon 
it; also, to mark with a pigment; as, to 
brand sheep.— 2. To fix a mark or character 
of infamy upon; to stigmatize as infamous; 
as, to brand a vice with infamy. ‘Enormi- 
ties branded and condemned by the first and 
most natural verdict of common humanity.' 
South. [Branding was formerly a punish- 
ment for various offences, but is now abol- 
ished in Britain.] 

Branded. (bramTed), a. Brindled; of a red- 
dish-brown colour. [Scotch,] 

Brander (brand'er), n. 1. One Avho brands. 

2. A gridiron, [Scotch.]— 3. A name applied 
in German universities to a student during 
his second term. Longfellow. 

Brander (brand '6r), c.t. To broil on a 
brander or gridiron; to grill. [Scotch.] 
Brander (Iwand'er), v.i. To be or become 
broiled on a gridiron. [Scotch. ] 

There’s no muckle left on the spule-bane ; it will 
brander though ; it will brartder weel. Sir IF. Scott 

Brand -goose ( brand 'gbs), n. Same as 
Brent-goose. 

Brandied (bran 'did), a. Mingled with 
brandy ; made stronger by the addition of 
brandy; flavoured or treated with brandy. 
Brand-iron, Branding-iron (bramiT-ern, , 
brand'ing-i-ern), n. 1. An iron to brand 
with.— 2. A trivet to set a pot on. I 

BrandisE ( brand 'ish), a-t. [O.E. braun- ' 


disc, fi’om Fr. brandir, brandmant, from 
Tent, brand, a sword. See Brand.] 1. To 
move or wave, as a weapon; to raise and 
move in various directions; to shake or 
flonrisli ; as, to brandish a sword or a cane. 
‘Bis, brandished sword.’ Shah— -2. Fig. to 
play with; to flourish. ‘Tobrandish syllo- 
gisms.' Loclce. 

B'randisE ( brand 'ish), n. A flourish, as 
with a weapon. ‘Brandishes of the fan.' 
Tatler. 

BrandisEer ( brand 'ish-er), n. One who 
brandishes. ‘ Brandishers of speares." Chap- 
man. 

Brandishing (brand'ish-ing), n. A corrup- 
tion of Brattishing (which see). 

Brandle,t Branlet (bran'dl, brand), v.i. 
[Fr. branler, for hrandeler, from brandir, 
brander, to brandish, to swing, to agitate.] 
To waver; to totter; to shake; to reel. 

Princes cannot be too suspicious when their lives 
are sought; and subjects cannot be too curious 
when the state brandies. 

Lord Northampton {State Trials, x6o6). 

Brandling (brand'ling), n. 1. A species of 
! fish, the paiT or young of the salmon, so 
named from its markings being, as it were, 
branded. See Parr.— 2. A small red worm 
used for bait in fresh- water fishing, so named 
from its colour. 

Brand-marks (brand'mlirks), n. pi. Distin- 
guishing marks burned upon the skin or 
horns of animals by wliich to identify them. 
Applied also to marks painted on animals 
or cut logs of timber, &c., with the same 
object. 

Brand-new ( brand 'nu), a. Same as 
Brawiew. 

Brandon t (bran'don), 9i. [It. brandone, 
from brando, a sword.] A sword. 

Pier right hand swings a brandon in the air. 

Drummond. 

Brandrette, BrandritE (brand'ret, brand'- 
ritli), n. A fence or rail round the opening 
of a well. 

Brandwinet (brand'win), ti. [See Brandy.] 
Brandy. Beait <£? FI. 

Brandy (bran'di), n. [O.E. brandyioine, D. 
brandewijn (pron. as brandywine), lit. burnt 
wine— D. branden, to bum, to distil, and 
wijn, wine, like G. branntwem—hrenoien, to 
burn, and wein, wine.] A spirituous liquor 
obtained by the distillation of wine, or of 
the refuse of the wine-press. The average 
proportion of alcohol in brandy ranges from 
4S to 54 per cent. In France the finest 
brandy is called Cognac, and an inferior 
sort, distilled from dark-red wines, lees, 
grape refuse, &c., is called eait de vis. The 
name brandy is now given to spirit distilled 
from other liquors, and in the United States 
particularly to that which is distilled from 
cider and peaches. Much of the brandy sold 
in Britain is made at home fromgrain whisky 
by adding argol, bruised plums, French wine- 
vinegar, and a small quantity of Cognac, and 
redistilliiig. 

Brandy-fruit (bran'di-frbt), n. Fruits pre- 
served in alcohol, to which sugar is usually 
added. 

Brandy -pawnee (bran'di-pa-ne), n. [B. 
brandy, and Hind, pant, water.] The East 
Indian name for brandy and water. 

Brandy-Wine t (bran'di-win), n. Brandy. 

It has been a common saying, A hair of the same 
dog; and thought that braudy-Tvine is a cotiinion 
relief to such. IVisanan. 

Brangle (brang'gl), n. [Perhaps a modified 
form of wtmigle, or nasalized from braggle, 
a dim. and freq. of brag; comp, also brandle.] 
A wrangle ; a squabble ; a noisy contest or 
dispute. ‘ A brangle between him and his 
neighbour.’ Swift. 

Brangle (brang'gl), v.i. To wrangle; to dis- 
pute contentiously; to squabble. ‘Some 
brangling parishioner.' Bp. Rail. 

Here I conceive that flesh and blood will brangle 
And murmuring Reason with the Almighty wrangle. 

Sylvester, Du Barias. 

Branglement (brang'gl-mentX u. A brang- 
ling, brangle, or wrangle. 

Brangler (brang'glSr), n. One who brangles; 
a quarrelsoine person. 

Brangling (brang'gling), n. A quarrel or 
wrangle. 

She does not set business back by unquiet bran- 
£-lings and find-faulting quarrels. Ultitlock, 

Brank (brangk), n. [L. brance, quoted by 
Pliny as the ancient Gallic name of a white 
I kind of corn.] Buckwheat. 

Brank (brangk), n. [From the Celtic; Gael, 
i brangas, a kind of pillory; brang, a slip of 
j wocui in a halter; Ir. brancas, a halter; allied 
! to D. pranger, pinchers, G. pranger, a pillory, 


fromrootseenmD.pmjt£rcu,topinch. Skeat J 
Generally used in the plural. 1. In some 
parts of England and Scotland an instimment 
foiuneiiy used for 
correcting':' scol.d'ing 
women ; a s'coldlng'-;' 
bridle. ■ It consists: of . 
a head-piece, to in-.: 
close the head of : the. 
offender, .''.'.'and :.of'., '..a.':'' 
sharp iron' to',''''enter',: 
the mouth ' and', 
strain the tongue.—,: 
2. [Scotch.] (a) A sort 
of bridle for horses 
and cows. Instead: 
of leather it has on 
Eranks. each side a piece of 

wood joined to a 
halter, to which a bit is sometimes added, 
but more frequently a wooden nose resem- 
bling a muzzle, (b) The mumf)S. 

Brank (brangk), v.i. [^Modified form of 
prank, to make a show. ] 1. To make a show 
or fine appearance; to prank. 

Lieutenant Hornby . . , came brankin^sf into the 
yard with two hundred pounds’ worth of trappings 
upon, him. H. Kin^QSiey. . 

2. To hold up the head affectedly. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Branlrursme (brangk'&’-sln), n. [Fr. branc- 
ursine— Lh. hranca, a daw, and L. ursimis, 
from ursiis, a bear, from the leaves resem- 
bling bears’ claws, ] Bear’s-breech, or Acan- 
thus, a genus of plants, of several species. 
The leaves of the common sort (AL. mollis) 
are said to have fiunished the model of 
the Corinthian capitals. 

Branlet On’anT),r.f. [Fr. branler, to shake, 
to agitate. See Brandle.] To shake; to 
agitate; to confuse. 

This new question began to bra7t/e the words tj'pe 
and antitype. jler. Taylor. 

Branlin (branflin), n. Same as Brandling. 
Bran-new (bran'nu), a. [For brand-new, 
tlie original form, from brand, a burning, 
and new. (See Brand.) Shakspere uses 
fire-new in the same sense,] Lit. glowing 
like metal newly out of the fire or forge ; 
hence, quite new. ‘ A bran-new defence of 
his own.’ Gladstone. 

Branny (brau'ni), a. Having the appear- 
ance of bran; consisting of bran. 

Bransle,t Branselt (bran'sl), n. [O.Fr. 
bransle, from bransler, to totter, to reel; 
periiaps corrupted from brandelcr. See 
Brandle and Beantle.] A brawl or kind 
of round dance; a song for dance music. 
‘B'musZes,ballads,virelays,’5fpcngcr.Written 
also Brantle. 

Brant, Brant-goose (brant, brant'gbs), n. 
See Brent-goose. 

Brant, Brent (lirant, brent), a. [A. Sax. 
brant, bront, Sw, brant, Icel. brattr, steei): 
perhaps allied to W, bryn, a liill, brmiacii, 
a summit.] Steep, [Provincial.] 

Grapes grow on the brant rocks so wonderfully 
that ye will marvel how any man dare climb up to 
them. Ascham. 

Brant-fox (brnnt'foks), n. [For brand-fox, 
from its colour.] Vtdpes alopex, a species of 
Swedish fox, smaller than the common fox, 
Brantle t (bran'tl), n. [I^robably from O.Fr. 
hrandeler, Fr. branler, to shake, to jog. See 
Brandle.] a kind of dance of several per- 
sons, who held each other by the hand, each 
leading in turn. 

The king takes out the Duchesse of York, and the 
duke the '’Duchesse of Buckingham; the Duke of 
Monmouth, my Lady Castlenfainc, and so other 
lords other ladies ; and they danced the brantle. 

Pepys. . 

Brannlar (bran'u-16r), a. delating to the 
brain; cerebral. Ff. Brit. Rev. [Bare,] 
Brasen (bra'zn), a. Made of brass. See 
Brass and Brazen. 

Brash (brash), •«. t. [Probably from Fr, br^cli e, 
a breach.] To break to pieces; to smash; as, 
he hrashed in the door. [Scotch.] 

Brash (brash), n. [From Fr. br^che, a breach, 
broken stuff, breccia.] 1. A confused heap 
of fragments; as, (a) in geol. masses of loose, 
broken, or angular fragments of rocks, re- 
sulting from weathering or disintegration 
on the spot. Sir C. Lyell. (&) Naiit. small 
fragments of crushed ice, collected by winds 
or currents, near the shore, or such that 
the ship can easily force through. Raw. 
(fi) Befuse boughs of trees. Wright. — 
2. [Local.] A rash or eruption; also, a crasli. 
Brash (brash), a. [G. and D. harsch, harsh, 
impetuous.] 1. Hasty in temper; impetu- 
ous. Grose.— 2. Brittle. [United States.] 
Brash (brasli), n. Transient tit of sickness. 
Burns. [Scotch. ] 
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Brassier (braVJiOr), n. [Fr. hmskr, h raider, 
from hnUist% embers, live coals; same ori- 
gin as braze, bruKS. ] An open pan for burn- 
ing woori or coiiL 

Brasier (hra'zlior), n. [From brass or from 
braze.] An arcificcr who works in brass. 
See EuASS. 

Brasil (bra-zlio, 'u. Sumo as Brazil. 

Brass (bras), n. [A. Sax, brajs, ];rass, Icel. 
bras, given by Haldorsen as jneaning solder, 
especially for iron; apparently fnnn Scau- 
diuavia.n verb: Iccl. brasa, to harden by 
lire; 8w. brasa, to lAiize; .Dan. hrase, to fry, 
from which stem also come Fr. braise, live 
embers, braser, to braze, hraiser, to braise; 
Sp. brasa, live coal.] 1. An alloy of cop- 
per and zinc, of a ytdlow colour, usually 
containing about one-third of its weight 
of zinc, but the propc^rtions are variable. 
Bra.ss is more fusible than copper, and not 
So apt to tarnish. It is malleahle, and so 
ductile that it may be drawn out into line 
wire, and is much tougher than copper. It 
is employed for a groat variety <.»f purposes, 
both oniamental and useful. The best brass 
is made by cementation of calamine, or 
oxide of zinc, with granulated copper. 
English brass consists of one proportion of 
zinc to two of copper, German of etiual 
quantities of zinc 
aj\d copper, and 
German watch- 
maker brass of 
two proportions 
of zinc to one 
of copper. -~2. In 
wach. a iiillow, 
bearing, collar, 
box, or bush, sup- 
porting a gudgeon ; 
so called because 
frequently made 
of brass.— 3. Bi*a- 
zennes.s; exces.3 of 
assurance; impu- 
dence; as, he has 
brass enough for 
anything. [Colloq. 3 

4. A utensil, orna- 
ment, or other ar- 
ticle made of 
brass; as, to clear 
the brasses on 
board a ship. — • 

5. A plate of brass 
inlaid on a slab 
of stone, and usu- 

Brass of Eleanor Bohun (died 
of the XJavemeut of 139 ^) in Westminster Abbey, 
a chnrcli, with ef- 
figies, coats of arms, &c., engraved in out- 
line upon it. Such brasses are sometimes 
enamelled, especially the .shields of arms. 

Among the knightly l>rasses of the graves, 

And by the cold Hjc Jacets of the dead. 

7'eftuv.wt. 

a money. [Slang.] [The word brass is of ten 
used as symbolical of durability, hardness, 
strength, insensibiUty, obduracy. ‘Unless 
my nerves were brass or hammered steel’ 
ShaJc, 

Men’s evil manners live in drass; their virtues 
We write in water. 

Brass (bras), v.t To cover or coat over 
with brass. 

Brassage (bras'aj), n. A sum formerly 
levied to defray the expense of coinage, 
and taken out of tlae intrinsic value of the 

"-.■•■■■com., ■ ■ • 

Brassart (briisArt), n. [Fr. bras, the arm.] 




Plate armour for the upper part of the arm, 
reaching from the shoulder to the elbow. 
Erass-hand (bras'band), n. A company of 
musicians who perform on instruments of 


brass, a.s the trumpet, bugle, cornet-n-pis- 
tons, &c. 

Brasse (bras), n. [IModified from harse.J 
A name of a fish of the perch family, the 
pale spotted perch. 

Brasset (bras'et), n. A casque or head-piece. 
Brass-finisher (bras'fin-ish-er), n. A work- 
man who perfects and polishes articles made 
of brass. 

Brass-foil (bras'f oil), n. Dutch leaf or Dutch 
gold, formed by beating out plates of bras.s 
to great thinness. 

Brass-founder (brasTound-6r), n. A maker 
of brass or of articles in cast brass. 
Brassica (bras'si-ka), «. [L.] A genus of 
cruciferous plants, containing more than a 
hundred species of wild plants, besides 
many cultivated forms which are very valu- 
able as culinary and fodder vegetables, com- 
prehending among other species tlie red and 
white cabbage, cauliflower, brocoli, bore- 
cole, rape, turnip, colza, curled kale, kole- 
rabi or turnip-stemmed cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, A:e. JB. oleracea, indigenous on <jur 
rocky coast.s, is considered to be the parent 
of all our garden calibages, including bro- 
coli, cauliflower', &c. B. rubra, or red-cab- 
bage, makes a good pickle. The infusion 
of its leaves, which is of a very rich blue 
colour, affords an excellent test both for 
acids and alkalies, turning green wuth alka- 
lies and red with acids. 

Brassiness (brasl-nes), n. The quality or 
appearance of being brassy. 

Brass-leaf (bras'lef), n. Brass-foil. 
Brass-paved (bras'pavd), a. Hard or firm, 
as brass. Spenser. 

Brass-rule (bras'rdl), n. Long strips of thin 
metal, type nigh, used by printer-s for cutting 
into lengths, to separate advertisements 
and newspaper columns, also for page rules 
and table work in book-printing. 
Brass-visaged (bras'viz-ajd), a. Impudent. 
‘That monster,’ B. Jonson. 

Brassy (bras'i), a. 1. Pertaining to brass; 
partaking of brass; hard as brass; having 
the coloui’ of brass. 

Enough ... to pluck conimiseration of his state 
From 6 ’rrt.y.rj/ bosoms. Ska/c. 

2. Brazen-faced; impudent. [Colloq.] 
Brassy (bras'i), n. A Scotch name of the 
fish otherwise called the bib. 

Brastt (brast), p. and a. Burst. ‘Dread- 
ful furies which their chains have hrasL’ 
Spenser. 

Brat (brat), n. [A Celtic word: Prov.E. brat, 
a child’s bib; W. brat, a rag, a pinafore; 
Ir. brat, a cloak, a mantle; Gael, brat, a 
rag, an apron. The usual meaning has 
arisen from a contemptuous use of the 
word, which is really the same us the fol- 
lowing.] A child: so called in contempt. 

‘ This brat is none of mine. ’ ShaJe. ‘ Their 
dirty trails.* Thackeray. Fonnerly it might 
be used without any feeling of contempt. 

G Israel! O household of the Lord ! 

0 Abraham’s brats I O blood of blessed seed ! 

Gascoigne. 

Bratt, Brat (brat), n. [A. Sax. bratt, a 
cloak, borrowed from W. brat, a clout; Gael. 
brat, a mantle, a rag. See above.] l.t A 
coarse mantle or cloak. Chaucer.— 2.. A 
clout; a rag. Burns. [Scotch.]— 3. An apron. 
[Provincial English and Scotch.] 

Brattach (brat’tach), n. [Gael. See Brat.] 
A standard. [Scotch.] 

Every man must repair to the braitach of his 
tribe. Sir U". Scott. 

Brattice (brat'is), n. [O.Fr. hretesche, Fr. 
bretbche, 0,B. and Norm. Fr. bretage, a bar- 
tizan; probably from G. hret, a board, a 
plank.] In mining, (a) a wooden, cast-iron, 
or brick partition wdiich divides a mining 
shaft into two chambers, which serve as the 
upcast and downcast shafts for ventilation, 
or placed temporarily or permanently across 
a gallery to keep back, noxious gases, or 
prevent the escape of water, (b) Wooden 
planking to support a wail or roof. Written 
(tlso 

Brattishing (brat'ish-ing), n. [See Brat- 
tice.] 1 . A crest, battlement, or other para- 
pet, —2. A fence of boards in a mine or round 
dangerous machinery. 

Brattle (brat'l), n. [Perhaps allied to Icel. 
brdthr, hasty, sudden, brdihla, brdlla, sud- 
denly, hastily; Dan. brat, brad, hasty.] A 
clattering noifea like that made by the feet 
of horses moving rapidly; rapid motion; 
violent attack; a short rapid race. Burns. 
[Scotch.] , 

Brattle (bratl), v.i. To make a loud rum- 
bling or thunaering noise. [Provincial.] 


Brattling n. The act of Uiukiiiu 

a cUitteriii,g noi.su; tumult; uproar; qnaiTeL 

Her voice that ciove thinu'..;h ail the din, 

Janvd, but not drowned, by the loud bratigK>:r. 

Brava (bra'va). See Brayo. 

Bravadet (bra-vud'), n. Bravado (wliidi 
see). 

Thu gro.nt racheco, like hinjBC-lf, tills liot 
And licrce bravaii,.’ Bhnil in a trice make vain. 

, ’f^anska-tv. ' ' 

Bravado tbrn-v.-Fdo), n. [Sj). hraxada, k'l. 
bravade. SoeBilAYE.] An arrogfujt muii- 
ace, intended to intimidafct;; u ]>oast; a Itratr, 

‘ [n spite of our liost’s bramdo.’ In'ing. ~ 
Bravado (bra-yfiMo), Bragging; Ixiastful; 
said or done in bravado. "Bravado bets.’ 
JjisracU. 

Bravado (bru-va'dd), tvi To act in a spirit 
of bravado; to stoi'in; to rage. ‘Like winds 
where A5ulus Lloyd. [Haro.] 

Brave (brav), a. [Fr. brave] brave, gay, 
proud, bruggard; Sp. and It. bravo, Ijrave, 
courageous; apparently from the Celtic; 
Annor. hrao, bra v, gaily dressed, fine, hand- 
some; braga, to strut (see Brag); but the 
word probably existed independently in the 
Teutonic languages; comp. O.D. braxnveu, 
to adorn, braxiwe, fine attire; O.Sw. hraf, 
Mod. Sw. bra, good; Sc. braw.] 1. Courage- 
ous; bold; daring; intrepid; high-spirited, 
valiant; fearles.s; as, a brave warrior. 

The briivc man is not he who feels no fear, 

But ho whoso noble mind its fear subdues. 

y. Sams. 

2. :^r^ldng a fine display in bearing, dre.ss, 
or ax*pearancG generally; having a noble 
mien; splendid; beautiful; gorgeous; gaudy. 
[Formerly common, now nearly obsolete.] 

‘ With blossoms brave bedecked daintily,’ 
Spenser. 

I'll w’ear my dafjger with the braver grace. Shak. 
See the b7'avc day sunk in hideous night. Shak, 

I have gold, and therefore will be brave. 

In bilks 1 11 rattle it of every colour. Greene. 

S. Excellent; caintal. [Foi'merly in very 
common use in this sense as a general term 
of commendation ; often also used ironically; 
now obsolete in this sense except perhajrs 
in irony.] 

Iron is a brave commodity where wood abouiuleth. 

■\ 'Eacaw. " '-r 

If a statesman has not this science, he must be sub- 
ject to a braver man than himself. Sir K, Digby. 

I’ll devise thee brave punishments for iiim. Shak. 

— Gallant, Coxirageoxis, Brave. Gallant, 
splendid either in dress or <iualities, is 
mo.st appropriately used with regard to 
courage, which exhibits itself in deeds that 
attract attention and applause: of the 
three words it is that which has most 
of compliment and least of high commen- 
dation in it; courageo'm denotes the pos- 
session of that spirit which enables one 
readily and fearles,sly to face danger; brave 
is more comprehensive in signification than 
either of the other two words ; it denotes 
the possession of the highest and noblest 
kind of courage and fortitude, of that spirit 
winch enable.s a man to bear up against evil 
and danger of all kinds, as well as to go 
forth to face it.— S yn. Courageous, gallant, 
daring, valiant, valorous, bold, heroic, in- 
trepid, fearless, dauntless, magnanimous, 
high-spirited. 

Brave (brav), n. l.f A hector; a bully. ‘ Too 
insolent, too much a brave. ' Dry den. —2. t A 
boast; a challenge; a defiance. 

I will not beav these braves of thine. S/tak. 

3. A brave, bold, or daring person; a man 
daring beyond discretion; specifically, a 
North American Indian or other savage 
warrior; as, the chief was accompanied by 
two hundred braves. 

Hot braves like thee may fight. Dryden. 

Braire (brav), v.t, pret. & pp. bravoed; ppr. 
braving. 1. To encounter wdth courage and 
fortitude, or without being moved; to set at 
defiance; to defy; to challenge; to dare. 

The ills of love, not those of fate, I fear ; 

These I can brave, but those I cannot bear. 

Dryden. 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze. Campbell. 

2. t To carry a ])oasting appearance of. ‘ To 
brave that which they believe not.’ Bacm. 

3. t To make fine, showy, or splendid. ‘He 
(the sun) should have braved the east an 
hour ago.’ Shak. [Rare.] 

Bravely (brav'li), ado. 1. In a brave inaii' 
ner; («) courageously; gallantly; splendidly: 
heroically. 

Who combats bravely is not therefore brave. Pope. 


Fate, far, fat, f§ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; f, Sc. fey. 
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(?/)t Fiutily; gaiulily. SponHcr. 

And tleckod herself drazv/j t< allure the eyes of 
all men that should see her. J lulith x. 4. 

(c) Well; prosperously; as, he is getting on 
bt'aveCij. , 

Braveness (bravhies), n. Tlxe quality of 
being brave; bravery. ‘ The bramness of the ■ 
exploit." IlolUuid. 

.Bravery (brav'er-i), n. l. The quality of 
' being brave; courage; heroism; undaunted 
spirit; intrepidity; gallantry; fearlessness. 
‘Lancelot, the flower of bravery,’ Tennyson. 

Reiuenibor, sir, ray liege, ... 

The natural bravery of your isle. Shak.. 

2. t Splendour; magnificence. ‘Great 6m- 
■my of Imilding to the marvellous beautify- 
ing of the realm.’ Camden. 

The bravery of their tinkling ornaments. Is. iii. 18. 

3. t Show; ostentation; parade. 

Prefaces, . . . .and other speeches of reference to 
the person, are great wastes of time; and though 
they seeui to proceed of modesty, they are bravery. 

Bacon. 

4. t Bravado; boast. 

There are tho.se that make it a point of bravery to 
bid defiance to the oracles of divine revelation. 

Sir R. IJ Estrange. 

5. t A showy person. ‘A man that is the 
bravery of Ms age.' Beau, tfe FI 

Bravi (bra.''ve). See Bravo, 

Bravingt (braving), n. Bravado; defiance. 
‘With so proud a straine of threats and 
hravinys.' Chapman. 

Braviiigly (brav'ing-li), atlv. In a braving 
or defying manner. Sheldon. [Rare.] 
.Bravlssimo (bra-vis'i-mo), inter j. Superla- 
tive of bravo! 

That's right— -I’m steel—Bravo !— -Adamant— 
vissimo! CoBnati. 

.Bravo (bra'v5), [It.] 1, Well done! 

The word is an Italian adjective, and the 
correct usage is to say bravo to a male 
singer or actor, brava to a female, and bravi 
to a company.— 2. Used as a substantive. 

* With bravo and hand-clapping.' Carlyle. 
Bravo (bnVvo), n. pi. Bravoes (bra'voz). [It. 
and Sp.] A daring villain; a bandit; one ' 
who sets law at defiance; an assassin or ' 
murderer. ^ Stab, like bravoes, all who come 
that way.' Churehill 

Bravura Ou’ii-vdh‘a), n. [It., Ixravery, spirit.] 
In music, a florid air, requiring great force 
and spirit in the performer, and serving to 
display his or her power, flexibility of voice, 
and distinctness of articulation. 

Bravura (bra-voTa), a. In music, spirited; 
florid; brilliant; as, a bravura air. 
BrawCbra), a. [Sw. braf, bra, fine-, D. brainoe, 
flnery. See Brave.] .Fine; gaily dressed; 
handsome; pleasant; agreeable; worthy; 
excellent; brave; stout. ‘There’s braw, 
Smio lads onYarrow braes.' Burns. [Scotch.] 

■ Brawl (br.;il), v.i. [From root of bray; comp. 
W. brawl, a boast, hroliaw. to bi*ag, to lioast, 
bragal, to vociferate ; with this there may 
have been a fusion of such Teutonic words 
as r>. brallen, to boast, Dan. bralle, to jab- 
ber, to prate, brblle, to roar.] 1. To speak 
ioudly and complainingly; to be clamorous 
or noisy; to quarrel noisily and indecently. 
‘I do the wrong and first begin to hraioV 
Shak. —2. To roar, as water; to make a noise. 
‘Where the brook brawls along the p«ain- 
,ful road. ’ Wordsworth. — S YN. To wrangle, 

squabble, quarrel, dispute. 

• Brawl (bral), v.t l. To wrangle about; to 
be noisy or contentious regarding. 

I care not what the sects may bra-zul. Tennyson. 

2. To drive away or beat do^vn by noise. 
‘Your deep wit . . . reason’d, not brawl! d 
her (Truth) hence,' Sir K. Diyhy. [Rare.] 
-Brawl (bral), n. 1. A noisy quarrel; loud 
angry contention; an uproar; row; squabble. 
‘Stout polemiek 6rau’Z.' Rudibras. ‘He is 
a devil in private brawl.’ Shak. ‘Wholly 
given to brawls and wine.' Tennyson.— 2. f A 
kind of dance; a bransle or brantle. 

My grave lord-keeper led the brawls; 

The sefil and maces danced before him. Gray. 

Brawler (bral'er), n. One who brawls; a 
noisy fellow;'*a wrangler, ‘ The great states- 
man degenerated into an angry braioler.’ 
BucJde. 

-Brawlie (bra/li), adv. [See Braw, Brave.] 
Bravely; finely; very well; heartily. [Scotch.] 
.Brawliiig (brallng), n. The act of quar- 
relling; specifically, in law, the offence of 
quarrelling or creating a disturbance in a 
church or churchyard. 

-Brawliug (bral'ing)> a» l. Contentious; 
quarrelsome. 

I know she is an irksome, brawling scold. Shak. 
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2. !Maldnig the noise of rushing water; pur- 
ling; rippling. ‘ Brawliny spi'ingB.’ Collins. 
Brawliiigly (braring-li), adv. In a brawl- 
ing or (]uarrelsome manner. 

Brawn (bran), n. [O.Fr. 6mo?i, the muscu- 
lar parts of the body, from O.H.G. 6mfo, 

, hraton, meat for roasting, from braten, to 
roast.] 1. Boar’s flesh; the flesh of the boar 
or of swine, collared so as to squeeze out 
much of the fat, boiled, and pickled.— 2. f A 
boar. Beau. ^ FI— Z. A fleshy, protuberant, 
muscular part of the body; as, the braion 
of the arm, thigh, <fcc. 

It was ordained that murtherers should be brent 
on the brawn of the left hand. Hnll. 

4. Muscular strength; muscles. 

Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden. 

5. t The arm, so called from its muscles or 
strength. ‘And in my vantbrace put this 
wither’d brawn.’ Shale. ‘Hew tliy target 
from thy brawn.’ Shak.— Mock brawn, the 
flesh of a pig’s head and ox feet cut in 
pieces, and boiled, pickled, and pressed into 
a shape. 

Brawnedt (br.qnd), a. Brainiy; strong, 
bowrs.' Spenser. 

Brawner (bran'dr), n. A boar killed for the 
table. 

Brawn-fallent (bran'fal-n), a. Haring the 
brawny or muscular parts of the body shrunk 
or fallen away; wasted; thin. ‘ Thy brawn- 
/fl-ZZen arms.’ Drayton. 

Brawnmess (brani-nes), n. The quality of 
being brawny; strength; hardiness. 

This brawniness and insensibility of mind is the 
best armour against the common evils and accidents 
of life. Locke. 

Brawny (braiTi), a. 1. Having large strong 
muscles; muscular; fleshy; bulky; strong. 

The muscles of his arras 

Are strong as iron bands, Longfello^v. 

2. Hard; unfeeling; callous. A-hrawny con- 
science which liath no feeling in it.’ Joseph 
Made. 

Braws (braz), 71 . One’s best apparel; finery. 
[Scotch.] " 

Braxy (brak'si), n. [As the disease is in 
some parts called also braik, bracks, the 
name is probably derived from the verb to 
break; comp. A. Sax. 6roc, disease, misery; 
G-. b7'echcn, vomiting’, and brechen, tolireak.] 

1. The name given in different parts of the 
country to several diseases of sheep, the two 
most commonly so called being a disease 
characterized by severe diarrhoea, and one 
arising from a plethora or fulness of blood, 
the animal dying in convulsions in a short 
time.— 2. A sheep haring the braxy; the 
mutton of such a sheep. 

Braxy (brak'si), a. Affected or tainted with 
, braxy; as, braxy sheep; h-axy mutton, 

! Bray (bra), v.t. [O.Fr. brayer, breier, hre- 
\ hier (Fr. hroyer), to pound, from G. brechen, 
to break.] To pound, beat, or grind small. 

Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar, ... 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him. 

Prov, xxvii, 22. 

Bray (bra), v.i. [Fr. braire. to bray; L.L. | 
bragire, braga're, to bray, to cry, from Celtic , 
root seen in brag, bi'awl.1 1. To utter a i 
‘ harsh cry, as an ass. 1 

Laugh, and they 

Return it louder than an ass can bray, Drydcn. 

2. To make aloud, harsh, disagreeable sound. 

Heard ye the din of battle tfrajv.' Gray. 

Bray (bra), v.t. To utter with a loud harsh 
sound: sometimes with out. 

Arms on armour clashing77r<ryff<5? 

Horrible discord. Milton. 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Shak. 

Bray (bra), n. The harsh sound or roar of 
an ass; a harsh or grating sound. 

Loud rung out the bugle’s bray. Tennyson. 

Brayt (brri), '?z. [In first sense probably from 
Fr. bi'uie, O.Fr. braye, from L.L. braca, 
bracca, a dike or bank; in second meaning 
the same word as Sc. brae, W. bre, a mount 
or peak.] 1. A baiilc or mound of earth, 
used in fortification; a breastwork; a bul- 
wark; specifically, a wall or other work in 
advance of and covering the gate of a for- 
tress. ‘ That they could scant put their 
heads over the bray or bulwark,’ Hall 
Order was given that bulwarks, brays, and wails 
should be raised in his castles and strongholds. 

La. Herbert. 

2. A piece of sloping ground; an acclivity 
or declivity. ‘Against a rocke or an hye 
braye.’ Ascham. 

Push’d up the bray indignantly they feel 

The clanking lash and the retorted steel. Brookes. 


Brayer (bra'<ii*), u. One that brays like nn 
.ass. 

Brayer (bifi'er), n. In hand -printing, an 
instrument used for spreading the ink 
equally. 

Brayiixg (bra'ing), n. Roar; noise; clamour: 
used only in contempt. 

There he stands with funimpeachable passivity 
amid the shouldering and brayihgj a speutucle ti> 
men. ; Carlyle, 

Brayle (bral), n. Same as Brail, 1. 

Brase (braz), v.t. pret. & pp, brazed; ppr. 
brazing. [Fr. braser, to braze, from the. 
Scandinavian. See Brass.] 1 . To solder, 
more especially with hard solder, such as 
an alloy of brass and zinc.— 2. To cover or 
oniament with brass, ‘ A tri}fud richly 
brazed.’ Chapman. —Z.i To harden; to 
harden to imijudence. 

Let me wring 3?our heart, . . . 

If damned custom hath not Arrtsttf it so, 

That it is proof and bulwark against sense. Shak. 

Brazen (braz'n), a. l. !Maile of brass; as, a 
6n(2C77, helmet; also, from bniss often serving 
as a type of strength, impenetrability, and 
the like, extremely strong, imi:ienetrable. 
‘Environed with a brazen wall.' Shak. — 

2. Pertaining to brass; proceeding from 
brass. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blast you the city’s ear. Shak. 

3. Impudent; having a fi’ont like brass. 

Talbot ... appeared daily with brazen front 
before the princess whose ruin he had plotted, 

Macatilay, 

—Bi’a-zen age, or age of h^ass, in myth, the 
age of war and violence, which succeeded 
the silver age, when men had still further 
degenerated from primitive lairity.— Brazen 
dish, a standard measure kept in certain 
mining districts under the charge of a pro- 
per o&cei\—Braze7i sea, in Jcicish antig. a 
huge vessel of brass placed in Salomon’s 
temple. It was 10 cubit.s from brim to brim, 

5 hi height, and 30 in circumference. It was 
designed for tlie priests to wash themselves 
in before they performed the service of the 
temple. 

Brazen (braz'n), v.t. To }>ehaye -with inso- 
lence or effrontery: with an indefinite it 
Men w'ould face it and brazen it. Laiuner. 
—To brazeii out. to persevere in treating 
with effrontery: with an indefinite it, or a 
noun like matter, afair, business. 

Thornton brazened it out with his usual impudence, 
Lord Lyttan. 

I’m resolved to brazen the b;isv;ess out. 

SirlT- Vanbrugh. ■ 

Brazen-hrowed (braz'n-broud), a. Shiune- 
less; inipudeiiL ‘Noon-day vices and hmzen- 
6r6iK.’cd iniquities.’ Sir T. Broivne. 
Brazen-face (bruz'n-fas), n. An impudent 
person; one remarkable for effrontery. 

W'ell said, brazeugdee ; hold it out. Shak. 

Brazen-faced (brazii-ffist), a. Impmlent; 
bold to excess; shameless. ‘ A brazenfaced 
varlet’ Shak, 

Brazenly (braz'n-li), adv. In a brazen man- 
ner; boldly; impudently. 

Brazenness (brslz'n-nes), 7i. l. Appearance 
like brass: in this sense brassiness is the 
more correct w'ord. — 2. Inipudeuce; excess 
i of assurance; as, his brazcivness is excessive. 
Brazier (bra'zlier), n. Same as Brasier. 
Brazil, Brazil-'wood O^ra-zil', bra-zil'wud), 
n. [Bg. braza, a live coal or glowing lire. 
This name was given to the wood for its 
colour, and it is said that King Emanuel of 
Portugal gave this name to the country 
on account of its producing this wood. The 
country was first named Santa Cruz by its 
discoverer, Pedro Alvares Cabral.] A very 
heavy wood of a red colour, growing in 
Brazil and other tropical eomitiies, used in 
manufactures for dyeing red. It is the pro- 
duce of Ccvsalpiniii eclmiata and C. bra- 
ziliensis. The heart-wood only is of value. 
The inferior Brazil-wood of the West Indies 
is from C. cmfa. See C^SSALPIRIA.^ 
Braziletto (braz-i-let'to), n. An inferior 
species of Brazil-wood brought from Ja- 
maica, the produce of Ccesalpinia crista. 
BrazxliaiL (bra-zil'i-an), a. Pertaining to 
Brazil; as, Brazilian productioms. 
Brazilian (bra-zil'i-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Brazil. 

Brazilin (braz'il-in), 71 . The red colouring 
matter of Brazil-wood. It is soluble in 
w’ater and alcohol; acids turn it yellow, 
alkalies violet. It is a delicate test of alka- 
linity. 

Brazil-nut (bra-zil'nut), ?i. The seeds of 
j the fruit of BerthoUetia excelsa, a tree of 
j the nat. order Leeythidacea?, a native of 
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(xiiiana, Venezuela, and Brazil. The fruit 
is nearly round and about 0 inches in dia- 
meter, having an extremely hard shell about 
inch thick, and containing from eighteen 
to twenty-four triangular wrinkled seeds, 
which are so beautifully packed within the 



shell that when once disturbed it is impos- 
sible to replace them. When the fruits 
are ripe they fall from the tree and are col- 
lected by Indians. They are then split 
open with an axe and the seeds taken out 
and packed in baskets for transportation. 
Besides being used as an article of dessert, 
a bland oil, used by watchmaker sand others, 
is expressed from them. 

Brazil-tea (bra-zil'te), n. See 
Breach (brech), n. [O.E. hreche, softened 
from A. Sax. Srece, hrice, a breach or break- 
ing, from Irecan, to break; partly also from 
Fr. hreche, a breach, from the same stem, 
but directly from the German.] 1. The act 
of breaking : in this sense used only figura- 
tively of the violation or neglect of a law, 
contract, or any other obligation, or of a 
custom. ‘ A custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance.’ SJiah—Z The 
space between the several parts of a solid 
body parted by violence; a rupture; a break; 
a gap; as, a breach in a wall. 

Thou hast made the earth to tremble ; thou hast 
broken it : heal the breaches thereof. Ps. lx. 2 , 

3. Separation between friends by means of 
enmity; difference; quarrel. 

There’s fallen between him and iny lord 

An unkind breach. Shak. 

4. Infraction; infringement. 

This breach upon kingly power was without prece- 
dent. Clarendon. 

5. Injury; wound; bruise. ‘Breach for 

breach; eye for eye; tooth for tooth.’ Lev. 
xxiv. 20.— 6. t The breaking of waves; the 
surf, I 

Some hour before you took me from the breach of 
the sea vrv.s my sister drowned. Shak. 

— Breach of arrestment, in Scots laio, an act 
of contempt of legal authority committed 
by an arrestee disregarding the arrestment 
used in his hands, and paying the sum or 
delivering the goods arrested to the com- 
mon debtor.— Brcttc/i of close, in laio, an 
unwarrantable ezitry on another’s land.— 
Breach of covenant, a violation of a covenant 
contained in a deed, either to <lo a direct 
act or to omit it.— Breach of duty, the not 
executing any office, employment, trust, <fcc., 
in a proper manner.—Bmicft o/pro/awe, a 
violation of one’s word or undertaking; non- 
fulfilment of what one had agreed to do: 
often used absolutely for breach of promise 
of marriage.— Breac/i of the ‘peace, a viola- 
tion of the public peace, as by a riot, affray, 
or any tumult which is contrary to law and 
destructive to the public community.— 
Breach of trust, a violation of duty by a 
trustee, executor, or other person in a 
fiduciary position. — S yn. Rupture, cleft, 
chasm, rift, gap, break, infraction, infringe- 
ment, violation, quarrel, difference, separa- 
tion, misunderstanding. 

Breach, (brech), v.t To make a breach or 
opening in. 

The first bombardment had in no place succeeded 
in breaching the w'alls. Prof. Yonge. 

Brcaehy (brechT), a. Apt to break fences; 
unruly: applied in south of England and 
United States to unruly cattle. 

Bread (bred), n. [A. Sax. breild; Cog.D. brood, 
Icel. brand, Sw. and Dan. brod, G. brad, brot. 
Root doubtful. In old A. Sax. JiMf, loaf, 
was the word generally used for bread, and 
bredd is hardly found except in the com- 


S ound beo-bredd, honey-comb, lit. hee-hread, 
ke G. bienenbrod. * Down to the ninth cen- 
tury this word had not its xzresent sense in 
any Teutonic dialect, but was, a.s it seems, 
in all of them used of the honey-coml) only.’ 
V^f?^sson.] 1. A kind of food made by 
moistening and kneading the flour or meal 
of some species of grain, or that prepared 
from other plants, and baking it, the dough 
being often caused to ferment.— 2. Food or 
sustenance in general. 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed ; 
What then? is the reward of virtue, bread i* Poj^e. 

—Bread and butter, often used colloquially 
for means of living. 

Your quarrelling with each other upon the subject 
of bread and batter is the most usual thing in the 
world. Sivi/t. 

Bread, t (Imed), v.t. [A. Sax. hroedan, to make 
broad, to spread. See Bkoab.] To spread. 
Ray. 

Bread-and-butter (bred'and-lnit-ter), a. 
Belonging to or characteristic of the time 
between girlhood and •womanhood; roman- 
tic; gushing, like a school -girl; as, she’s 
but a hread-and'butter miss. ‘The wishy- 
washy bread-and-butter period of life.’ 
Trollope. [Colloq.] 

Breadberry (bred'be-ri), n. A diet for con- 
valescents and persons in delicate health, 
made by pouring boiling water on toasted 
bread and seasoning it with sugar, &c.; 
pap. 

Bread-cMppert (bred’chip-er), n. One who 
chips or slices bread; a baker's servant; an 
under butler. ‘To dispraise me and call 
me pantler, and hread-ehip-per, and I know 
not what?’ Shalt. 

Bread-corn (bred'kom), n. Com or gi’ain 
of which bread is made, as wheat, rye, oats, 
maize, &c. 

Breadent (bred'n), a. Made of bread. ‘The 
idolatry of the mass and adoratioji of the 
hreaden god.’ Joseph Mede. [Rare.] 
Bread-fruit (bred’frbt), n. The fruit of the 
tvQQ Artocarpus ‘‘imisa. 

Bread-fruit Tree, n. The Artocarpvs in- 
cisa, a tree which grows in the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean. The leaves are large, 
rough, and lobed, the fruit is composed of 
the numerous 
small female 
flowers united 
into one large 
fleshy mass 
: about the size of 
1 a child’s head. 

! It is covered 
I with hexagonal 
marks external- 
ly, which are the 
limits of tlie in- 
dividual flowers. 

It is roasted be- 
forebeing eaten, 
and though in- 
sipid it forms 
the principal ar- 
ticle of food in 
the South Sea 
Islands. An- 
other species of Artocarpiis (A, integrifoUa) 
yields a coarser sort of bread-fruit called 
jack-fruit. See Aetocarpus. 

Breadless (bred'les), a. Without bread; 
destitute of food. 

Plump peers and breadless bards alike are fiull. 

/-F. JYhitekead. 

Breadmeal (bred'mel), n. The mountain- 
meal or bergmchl of Sweden and Finland. 
See Berqmbhl. 

Bread-uut (Ijred'nut), n. The fruit of the 
tree Brosimum alicastrum, nat, order Arto- 
carpacese. See Brosimum. 

Bread-pudding (bred'piid-ing), n. A pud- 
ding generally composed of bread, milk, eggs, 
butter, lemons, or other flavouring ingred- 
ients. 

Bread-room (bred'rbm), n. An apartment 
where bread is kept, especially such an 
apartment in a ship, sometimes lined with 
tin. : , 

Bread-root (bred''rbt),n.. Aplantof the genus 
Psoralea, the P. esculenta. See Psoralea. 
Bread-sauce (bred'sas), n. A sauce made 
usually of bread, milk, onions, pepper, &c. 

Bread-sauce is so ticklish ; a simmer too much and 
it’s clean done for. Trollope. 

BreadstufE'0)red'stuf), n. Bread-com ; meal ; 
flour: used frequently in the plural to signify 
all the different varieties of grain and flour 
froju which bread is made collectively. 
[Originally American.] 


Breadth (bredth), [A comparatively 
modern fo?*m, fm’merly written hndth 
bredthe, bredethe ; the A. Sax. was breem 
later brede, hreede. From broad; comp! 
length, xoidth, highth (height). See Broaix] 

1. Tile measure or extent of any plane sur- 
face from side to side; a geometrical dimen- 
sion ■which, multiplied into the length 
gives the surface ; as, the length of a table 
is 5 feet and the ])readtli 3, therefore 5x3^ 
15feet,the whole surface. —2. In the fine arts, 
a term appiic<l both to de.sigii and to col- 
ouring. It conveys the idea of simple 
arrangement, ijrodueing an impre.ssion of 
largeness, freedom, and space. When a 
work offers these I’esults we say it has 
breadth; and broad touch, broad, pencil avc- 
terms ai>plieable to this manner of working 
when the touches and strokes of the pencil 
produce such breadth of effect. 

Breadthless ( bredth ' I es), a. Without 
breadth. Dr. II. More. 

Breadthways (liredtli'wfiz), adv. In the 
direction of the breadth. Whewell. 
Bread-tree (bred'tre), n. Hame as Bread- 
fruit Tree. 

feeah (briik), v.t. pret. broke {brake is 
obsolete or archaic, but is frequently u.sed 
by Tennyson); pp. broken or broke; ppr. 
breaking. [A, Sax. brecan, to break, tO' 
weaken, to vanquish, &c. ; D. brelcen, Dan. 
breekke, G. brechen, Goth, brikan, to lireak, 
to crush, &c. ; Icel hraka, to creak ; same 
root as L. frango, Gr. {ffiegnymi, to break. 

‘ The original sense is to break with a snap;, 
comp. L, fragor, a crash, Gael, bragh, a 
burst, e.xplosion.’ Skeat] 1. To part or 
divide by force and violence, as a solid 
substance ; to rend apart ; to make a gap or 
a breach in ; as, to break a stick ; to break 
a thread or a cable ; fig. to break company 
or friendship ; to bredlc connection, &c. 

A bruised reed shall he not break. Is. xlH. 6. 

He crosses, scarce knowing what he seeks: 

He breaks the hedge : he enters tJiere. Te7ittyson. 

2. To destroy the formation of ; to cause to 
give way; to disperse, as an army; as, a 
charge of cavalry broke tlie left wing of the 
enemy.— ’3. To destroy, crush, weaken, or 
impair, as the human body or constitution. 
‘An old man broken with the storms of 
state.’ Shale.— 4. To reduce the power of, 
to subdue ; to quell ; as, to break the spirits 
or the passions. 

Too courteous are you, fair Lord Lancelot. 

I pray you use .some rouglrdiscourte.sy 
To blunt or break her passion. Tettny.foft. 

5. To tame; to train to obedience; to make 
tractable ; as, to break a horse. 

"VVljy tlien, tliou const not break her to the lute, Shak, 

G. To make bankrupt.— 7. To discard, dis- 
miss, or cashier; to pay off; to disband; as, 
to break an oftlcer. ‘A great officer broken." 
Swift. 

My birthday was ominous to iny poor father, whO' 
was, tlje clay of our arrival, with many other brave 
officer.s broke and sent adrift into the wide world. 

. . . The regiment in which rny father served being 
bi'oke. Sic. Sferfie. 

8. To give a superficial wound to so as to- 
lacerate the skin; as, to break one's face. 

She break her heart ! she’ll sooner break your head. 

Drydm.. : . 

9. To violate, as a contract, law, or promise, 
either by a positive act contrary to the law 
or promise, or by neglect or non-fulfilment. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature. Bryden, 

10. To stop; to interrupt; to cause to cease; 
as, to break conversation; to break sleep.— 

11. To intercept; to check; to lessen the 
force of; as, to bimk a fall or a blow. 

I’ll rather leap down first and your fall. Ihyden, 

12. To make a first and partial disclosure 
of, as an opinion or project ; especially, to 
impart or tell cautiously so as not to startle 
or shock ; as, to break unwelcome news to 
a person. 

They afterwards broke the matter to Catharine, 
bribing her by a share to acquiesce. Brougham. 

13. To destroy the completeness of; to 
remove a part from ; as, to break a set of 
chess-men. 

But I am uneasy about these same four guineas: 
I think you should have given them back again to 
your master : and yet I have bj'oken them. 

Richardson. 

—To break doxon, to take down by break- 
ing; to destroy; as, to break down a fence: 
fig. to overcome ; as, to break doxvn all op- 
position. —To break in, to tame; to dis- 
cipline; to make tractable, as a lioi’se.— 
To break off, (a) to sever by breaking; as, to 
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Bread-fruit {Ariocarptis 
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Ireak off a twig. {&) To put a sudden stop 
to ; to interrupt ; to discontinue ; to leave ■ 
off; to give up; as, to break off a marriage. 

‘ Vehement desire broke off the rest.’ Milton. ' 
* Brake off his late intent,’ Shak.—To break 
to force open; to unclose by violence; 
as, to break open a dour. — To break up, 
(a) to open or lay open; as, to break up a 
door; to break up fallow ground. (6) To dis- 
solve or put an end to ; as, to break up house- 
keeping. (c) To separate ; to disband ; as, 
to breeze up company; to break up an araiy. 
—To break the back, {a) to strain or dislo- 
cate the vertebne as with too heavy a burden. 
(&) Fig. to ruin, (c) Naut. to break the keel 
and keelson, (d) Fig. to get through the 
greater or tbe worst part; as, to bre~ak the 
back of a heavy piece of business or task.— 
To break bulk, (a) to begin to unload. (&) To 
remove a i->art from, as a parcel or quantity 
of goods, —To break cover, to come forth from 
a lurking place, as game when hunted.— To 
break a deer, to cut it up at table.— To break 
one's fast, to eat the first meal in the day ; 
to breakfast. -- To break ground, {a) to plough. 
(ff) To dig ; to open trenches ; to commence 
excavation, as for building, siege operations, 
and the like; honoe,fig. to begin to execute 
any plan, (c) Faut. to release the anchor 
fj;oni the bottom.— To break of a habit or 
practice, to cause to abandon it; as, we must 
break him of that habit. — To break the 
heart, to afflict grievously; to cause great 
sorrow or grief ; to cause to die of grief.— 
To break a lance, to enter the lists with an 
opponent; to make a trial of skill.— To break 
one's mind to, to reveal one's thoughts. 

Break thy mind to me. Shak. 

I, who much desir’d to know 
Of whence she was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur’d humbly thus to speak. Dry den, 

—To break the ice, to overcome obstacles 
and make a beginning; especially, to get 
over the feeling of restraint incident to a 
new acquaintanceship, —To break jail or 
prison, to make one’s escape from confine- 
ment.— To break a jest, to utter a jest; to 
crack a joke, Otway; BoUngbroJee. — To 
break joints, to lay stones, bricks, shingles, 
&c., in building so that the joints in one 
course do not coincide with those in the 
contiguous courses. See Bonp.— T o break 
the neck, to dislocate the joints of the neck. 
—To break the parle, to begin the parley. 
Shak.—To break a path, a road, or a way, 
to force a passage through obstacles or diffi- 
culties.— 2’o break Priscian’s head, to vio- 
late the rules of gi’ammar. [Priscian was 
a celebrated Roman gramnmaan.] 

Fair cousin, for thy glances. 

Instead of breakzjifi Priscian' s head 

I had been breaking lances. Praed. 

—To break sheer (naut), to be forced, the 
wrong way by the wind or current so as not 
to lie well for keeping clear of the anchor : 
said of a ship at anchor. — To brealc no 
squares. See under Square. — To break 
upon the wheel, to put to death or torture 
by stretching out the victim on a cart- 
wheel or wooden frame in the form of a 
St, Andrew’s cross and breaking his limbs 
with an iron bar.— To break wind, to give 
vent to wind from the body backward. 
Break (brak), v.i. l. To become broken; to 
part ; to separate ; to part into pieces ; as, 
the ice breaks; a rope breaks.— ± To burst 
forth violently ; as, a stonn or deluge 
breaks. ‘A second deluge o’er our heads 
may break.' Dryden.~Z. To open spontane- 
ously or by force from within ; to discharge 
itself; to burst, as a bubble, a tumour, a 
seed-vessel, Ac. 

Still the same old sore breaks out from age to age. 

Tennyson. 

4. To show the first light of morning; to 
dawn. ‘The day not.’ Donne. 

Is not that the morning which breaks yonto?^ 

5, To hurst into speech or action: generally 
with into, out, &c. (See phrases below.) 
‘Prom ancient grudge broke to new mutiny.’ 
Shalc.~6. To force a way: generally with 
out, through, cfec, (See phrases below). 

Go, break among the press, and find a way out 
To let the troop pass fairly. Shak. 

V* To fail in trade or other occupation ; to 
become bankrupt. 

There came divers of Antonio’s creditors in my 
company to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but 
break. Shak. 

8 To decline in health and strength; to 
begin to lose the natural vigour. 

See how the dean beg, ins to break. Swift. 


9. t To broach a subject; to come to an ex- 
planation: with to or with. (See below.) 

Then after to her father will I break. Shak. 

10. To interrupt friendship; to fall out. 

To break upon the score of danger or expense is 
to be mean and narrow-spirited. feremy Collier. 

11. To change the gait ; as, to break into a 
nin or a gallop.— 12. To acquire a deeper 
tone: said of the voice of hoys as it changes 
when they attain the age of puberty.— To 
break away, (a) to disengage one's self 
abruptly; to rush off. 

Fear me not, man ; I will not break away. Sftak. 
(b)To dissipate and disappear, as fog or 
clouds.— To break down, (a) to come down 
by breaking; as, the coach broke doion. (6) To 
fail in any undertaking. 

He had broken down almost at the outset. 

Thackeray. 

—To break forth, (a) to burst out; to he 
suddenly manifested ; to esfhihit sudden 
activity; as, a cry broke forth. ‘His malice 
’gainst the lady will suddenly break forth.' 
Shak. (b) To rush or issue out. (c) To give 
vent to one’s feelings; as, to break forthinto 
singing. Is. xliv. 2S.— To break from, to dis- 
engage one’s self from; to leave abruptly or 
violently,— To break in or into, to enter by 
force; as, to break into a house.— To break 
in upon, to intrude upon.— break loose, 
to get free by force ; to escape from con- 
finement by violence; to shake off restraint. 
—To break off, (a) to part ; to become separ- 
ated; as, the branch &rofe off. (&) To de- 
sist suddenly. ‘Do not break off so.’ Shak. 
—To break off from, to part from with vio- 
lence.— To break out, (a) to issue forth; to 
discover itself by its effects; to arise or 
spring up ; as, a fire breaks out; a sedition 
breaks out; a fever breaks out. (b) To ap- 
pear in eruptions: said of certain diseases; 
to have pustules or an effiorescence on the 
skin: said of a person, (c) To throw off 
restraint and become dissolute; as, after 
living quietly he again broke o%it.—To break 
up, to dissolve and separate ; as, a company 
breaks up; a meeting breaks up; the ice 
breaks up; a fog breaks up.— To break with, 

(a) to part in enmity from; to cease to be 
friends with ; to quaiTel ; as, to break with 
a friend or companion. 

Be not afraid to treak with traitors. B. yonson. 

He had too much consideration and authority in 
the country for her to wish to break with him. 

Prescott. 

(b) To broach a subject to; to make a dis- 
closure to. 

If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it, 

And I will break 7uith her and with her father, 

And thou Shalt have her, Shak. 

But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, 
he thought fit to break with him thereof. 

Sir. P. Sidney. 

Break (brak), n. 1. An opening made by 
force; a rupture; a breach; as, a break in 
a wall.— 2. An interruption of continuity; 
as, to be occupied so many years without a 
break. * Breaks and openings of the woods.’ 
Addison.— Z. Specifically, in hat-making, the 
line where the brim meets the body of the 
hat; in ships, the part where the deck ter- 
minates, and the descent on to the next 
deck below commences.— 4. A line in writing 
or printing, noting a suspension of the sense 
or a stop in the sentence. 

All modem trash is 

Set forth with numerous breaks and dashes. 

Swift. 

6. In engin. a contrivance to check the velo- 
city of a wheeled carriage ; a brake (which 
see).— 6. In teleg. a commutator or contriv- 
ance for interrupting or changing the direc- 
tion of electric currents.— 7. A large high- 
set four-wheeled vehicle with a straight 
body, and a seat in front for the driver and 
another behind toxiootxaon.— Break of day, 
the first appearance of light in 
the morning; the dawn. 

Breakable (brakVbl), a. Capable 
of being broken. 

Breakage (lu’ak'aj), n. 1. The act 
of breaking.— 2, Allowance for 
what is accidentally broken, — 

3. Naut. the act of leaving empty 
spaces in stowing the hold. 

Break-down (brak'doun),n. l.An 
overthrow, as of a carriage; a 
downfall; a crash; afailure; a col- 
lapse. ‘Well, here is another 
break-dmn.' T. Hook. A. 
riotous dance at the termination 
of a ball. [United States.] 

Don’t clear out when the quadrilles are over, for j 
we are going to have a break-down to wind ^ with. 

^ New England Tales. j 


3. A lively dance accompanied by singing 
peculiar to the negroes or negro minstrel 
troupes. 

Breaker O^i'ak'er), n. l. The person who or 
that which breaks anything ; a violator or 
transgressor; as, a breaker of the law.— 2. A 
wave broken into foam against the shore, a 
sand-hank, or a rock near the surface. 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wild rsea-mew. Byron. 

3. In the manufacture of linen, the name 
given to the carding-machine to the action 
of which the tow is first subjected. —4. One 
whose occupation is to breakup old ships; 
a ship-breaker.— 5, [In this sense perhaps a 
corruption of Sp, barrica, a keg.] A small 
flat water-cask used in boats for ballast and 
to hold supplies of water for cases of emer- 
gency. 

Breakfast (brek'fast), n. 1. The fimt meal 
in the day ; the meal which enables one to 
break the fast lasting from the previous 
'day; the food eaten at the first meal.— 2, A 
meal or food in general. 

The wolves would get a breakfast by my death. 

Dryden. 

Breakfast (brek'fast), u.t. To furnish with 
the first meal in the morning. Milton. 
Breakfast (brekTast), v,i. To eat the ffist 
meal in the day. 

First, sir, I read and then I breakfast. .Prior. 

Breakfasting (brefc'fast-ing), n. The act of 
taking breakfast; a party at breakfast. 

No breakfastzngs with them, which consume a 
great deal of time. Chesteofeld. 

Break-in (brakln),?i. In cari). a hole made 
in brick-work with the ripping chisel, for 
the purpose of inserting timber, or to re- 
ceive plugs, the end of a beam, or the like. 
Breakiag-in (hralUing-in), «. 1. Tlie act of 
subduing and training to labour; the train- 
ing of a young horse or colt.— 2, An irrup- 
tion; an inroad. ‘ A wide breaking-in of 
waters.’ Job xxx. 14. 

Break -joint (brak''jomt), v.i. In arch, to 
dispose the stones or bricks of a building 
so as to prevent two joints occurring im- 
mediately over each other. See Bond. 
Break-man. (brak'man), n. Same as Brake- 
man (which sq&). 

Brealmeck (brak'nek), n. 1. A fall that 
breaks the neck; a dangerous business. 
‘To do’t or no, is certain to me a break- 
neck.* Shak.—% A steep place endangering 
the neck. 

Breakneck (brak'nek), a. Endangering the 
neck or life; extremely hazardous; as, he 
rode at a breakneck pace. 

On chimney-tops, . . . over the roofs, on every 
lamp-iron, signpost, breakneck coign of vantage, sits 
patriotic courage. Carlyle. 

Break-promise (brak''prom-is), n. One 
who makes a practice of breaking his pro- 
mise. 

I will think you the most pathetical break-promise, 
and the most hollow lover. Shak. 

Breakshare (brak'shar), n. A term some- 
times used as an eciuivalent to Braxy. 
Break-Up (brak^up), n. A disruption; a 
dissolution of connection; a separation of a 
mass into parts; a disintegration; a disband- 
ment. 

Seldom was there a greater break-zip among the 
speculators than in the autunm of that year. 

^ y.S.MUl. 

Break-up (brak'up), a. Pertaining to or in 
celebration of the breaking up or temiina- 
tioii of any society, association, meeting, 
and the like ; as, a break-up party or cere- 
mony. 

Break-vaii(brak'van),w. Same as Brake-mn. 
Break -vow (brak'vou), n. One who ha- 
bitually breaks his vow. ‘ That daily hreak- 
vov), he that wins of all.’ Shak, 
Breakwater ( brak ' wa - ter ), n. Any struc- 
ture or contrivance, as a mole, mound, wall. 



Section of the Plymouth Breakwater, 

sunken hulk, serving to break the force of 
waves and protect a harbour or anything 
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exposed to tlie force of the waves. The 
lu’eakwater at Plymouth is 5100 feet in 
leiii^'fch, sm feet wide at bottom, and 45 feet 
at top, and at the level of low water of 
spring tides there is a set-off of 00 feet. The 
sea slope from set-off to top is 1 hi 5. 

Breain. (brem), n. [Fr. hr'ane, O.hT. hreame, 
from O.H.Cf. brnhsana, G. U’esmn, hmmn-, 
tiio breain; allied to harse, bem,} 1. The 
name of several fresh- water, abdominal, 
soft-finned teleosteaii fishes, family Gyprini- 
(he and genus Abrainis, inhabitants of lakes 
and deep water, extremely insipid and little 
valued. 1’iie species best known t<,» anglers 
is ilm Abmuuf^ hrauia, or carp-brcani. This 
siieeles sometiine* attains the weight of from 
12 to 14 lbs. The white bream or liream- 
flat is the A . blicca. See CYHaNiPxE. —2. ^^p- 
pliod also to some spiny-finned sea-llshes, 
family Sparidm, genus Pagellus, and family 
Labridre, genus Labrns. The sea-bream is 
the PageMus centrodontus. 

Bream, (brem), v.t [Probably from D. hrem, ' 
broom, furze, from the materials cuinmonly 
used, the verb broom being also used in the 
same sense.] Xemt. to clear of shells, sea- 
weed, ooze,&c. , by fire— -an (operation aiiplied 



Breaminj?.— Drawn by Cant. May. 


to a ship's bottom, and performed by hold- 
ing to it kindletl furze, reeds, or such-like 
light combustibles, so as to .soften the pitch 
and loosen the adherent matters, which may 
be then easily swept off. 

Breamflat (brem''flat), n. The white bream, , 
Breast (brest), «. [A. Sax, breCnt Common i 
to Teutonic tongues generally, as Icel. hrjost, 
Sw. hrost, Dan. bryst, D. bo7'st, Goth, brusta, 
G. hrmt. Allied to E. hivrist, and primarily 
signifying a protuberance, a swelling. ] 1. The 
soft protuberant body adhering to the 
thorax in females, in which the milk is 
secreted for the nourishment of infants,— 

2. The fore-part of the thorax, rjr tlie fore- 
part of the body between the neck and the 
belly, in man and beast. 

My Eustace might have .sat for Hercules ; 

So muscular, he spread so broad a breast. 

Tennyson. 

3. Pig. the seat of the affections and emo- 
tions; the repository of consciousness, de- 
signs, and secrets; the affections; the heart. 

Each in his breast his secret sorrow kept. Rowe. 

The choice and removal of senators, however, was 
by no means left perfectly free to the censors, nor 
had it been in the breast o'f the consuls and dictators 
before the institution of the censorial office. 

Brougham. 

4. t The power of singing. ‘An excellent 
song, and a sweet songster ; a fine breant of 
his own.’ Jd. Jo'nson.-^5. Anything resem- 
bling the breast in position, either as being 
in front like the Imniaii Ijreast, or below 
like the breast in the lower animals; speci- 
fically, (a) in agri. the front part of the 
mould- board of a plough, (b) In arch. 
(1) that portion of the wall l)etween the 
window and the floor. (2) That portion 
of a chimney between the flues and the 
apartment, (c) In carp, the lower surface 
of a handrail, I’after, or rib of a dome, 
(d) In mining, (1) the face of coal or other 
mineral workings. (2) The wooden parti- 
tion dividing the shaft of a coal-mine into 
two compartments, one for the ‘ upcast’ and 
the other for the ‘downcast’ current of ven- 
tilation. (e) The front of a furnace. (/)Same 
u Breasting, 2.-6. That part of an object 
against which the breast pushes in some 
machines, such as the breast-drill, breast- 
plough, &c.— 7. A line on which persons or 
tilings are ranged abreast side by side. 

The trooj)S marched in close order, the foot by 
twenty-four in a breast, and the horse by sixteen. 
Swift. 

—To make a clean breast, to disclose secrets 
weighing upon one; to make full confession. 
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Breast (brest), v. t. To meet in frtJiit }»old1y j 
or openly; to oppose with the breast; to 
act with the l>reast upon; to bear the breast 
against; to stem. 

DraAV the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty sutgs. Shah. 

(Who) breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star. J'ennyson. 

—To breast up a hedge, to cut the face of it 
on one side, so as to lay bare the principal 
upright stems of the plants of wiiich it is 
constituted. 

Breast-band (])rest'band), n. Nan i. a ) )and 
of canvas or a rope passed round the body 
of a map who heeives the lead in sounding, 
and fastened to the rigging to prevent his 
falling into the sea. 

Breast-beam (Iirest'bem), n. l. A ])eain at 
the break of a quarter-deck or forecastle.— 

2. The cloth-beam of a loom.— 3. The for- 
ward transverse beam of a locomotive. 
Breast-bone (brest'bou), n. The bone of 
the breast; the sternum. 

Breast -casket (brest'kas-ket), n. One of 
the largest and longest of the caskets or 
strings on the middle of the yard of a 
Breastcloutt (brest'klout), n. A bib for 
children. Wright 

Breast-deep (brest'dep), a. Deep as from 
the breast to the feet; as high as the breast. 

Set him breast-deep in earth and famish him. Shak. 

Breast-driD (brest'dril), n. In mech, a drill- 
stock operated by a crank and bevel gear- 
ing, and having a piece against which’ the 
workman bears his breast when engaged in 
drilling. 

Breasted (brest'ed), a. l. In compounds, 
having a breast (of this or that kind); as, 
broad-Dreasied, deep-6rcasied, open-i^/’cce.s*!f- 
ed, &c.-- 2.t Having a fine voice. - Singing 
men well breasted.' Fiddes. 

Breast-fast (brest'fast), n. A large rope to 
coniine a ship sidewise to a whail or < 4 uay, 
or to some other ship. 

Breast-height (brest'lilt), n. In Jort the 
interior slope of a parapet. 

Breast-high (brest'ln), a. High as the 
breast. 

Lay madam Partlet basking in the sun, 
Breast-high in sand. ‘ Dryden. 

Breast-hook (brest'hbk), n. A thick piece i 
of timber bent in the form of a knee, and 
placed directly across the stem of a ship to 
strengthen the fore-part ami unite the bows 
on each side. 

Breasting (brest Gng), n. In macli. the 
ciu’ved channel in which a breast- wheel 
1 turns, closely adapted to the curve of tlie 
I wheel through about a quarter of its circum- 
ference, so as to prevent the escape of the 
water until it lias spent its force upon the 
wheel. See Dkeast-wheel. 

Breast-knot (brest'not), n. A knot of rib- 
bon worn on the breast. 

What may we not hope . . . from the influence of 
Axis breast-knot i Addison. 

Breast-milk (brest'milk), n. Milk from the 
breast. 

Breast-pain (l^rest'pfm), n. A distemper in 
horses, indicated by stiffness and staggering 
of the fore-legs, and inability to bow the 
head to the ground. 

Breast-pang (brest'pang), n. Angina pec- 
toris, See ANGINA. 

Breastpin (brest'pin), n. A pin worn for a 
fastening or for ornament on the breast; a 
brooch. 

Breastplate (brest'plat), n. 1. Properly a 
metal plate worn on the breast as a part 
of defensive armour, but also applied to 
armour for the breast made of other ma- 
terials. See Aemour. —2. A strap that mns 
across a horse’s breast.— 3. In Jewish antiq. 
a part of the vestment of the high-priest, 
consisting of a folded piece of the rich em- 
broidered stuS of wMch the ephod was 
made. It was set with twelve precious 
stones, on which were engraved the names 
of the twelve tribes. It was called also the 
Breastplate of Judgment, because it con- 
tained the Urim and Th mn mim. — 4. A plate 
or piece which receives the butt end of a 
boring tool, and is held against the breast 
when the tool is in use. 

Breast-plough (brest'jilon), n. A kind of 
spade propelled by the hands placed upon 
a cross-bar held opposite the breast, used 
to cut or pare turf. 

Breast-rail (brest'ral), n. Naut the upper 
rail of the balcony, or of the breast-work 
on the quarter-deck. 

Breast-rope (brestTop), n. Naut. (a) a rope 
used to fasten the yards to the parrels, and 
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with tlH' pnrivls tet hold the yards fast to 
the mast. Called also a, J'arrel-rope. (b) 
Same as Ihrasf-haud. 


Breast-summer. Wee 
Breast - wall (iH’ost/wi!.! ), .-i. a rctuinmg 
wall at the f<iot of a h1o]m‘. 

Breast- wheel ( brest Gvhrd), lu mack 

a kind of wai er-wheel, in wliidi the water 
is delivered to the float-board ut, a, point 
somewhere Ijiitween the butt(.mi and top, 



generally a very little below the levcd of 
the axis. In this kind of wlxeel the water 
acts partly ])y inqnilse and i»ajily by its 
weight. Mlion the water is laid on con- 
siderably al'iove the axis the wheel is a 
pitch-back, and when laid on very much 
below the axis it i.s undershot. 

Breast-wood (In-est'wud), n. In hurt the 
shoots of fruit-trees which grow out from 
the front of the branches trained on e.spa- 
liers or against walls. 

Breast-work (brest' werk), n. l. In fort, a 
hastily-ef)nstructetl work tlivown up breast- 
high for defen ce.~2, Naut. a sort of balus- 
trade of rails or mouldings wldt-ii terminates 
the (luarter-deck and poop at the fore-ends, 
and also incloses the foreca,stle Vioth before 
and behind.— 3. Tlie parapet of a building. 
Breath (bretb), n. [A. ;Sax. brtvik, odour, 
.scent, breath; allied to O.H.G. brddam, 
Alod. G. hradem, hrodem, hrodei), steam, 
vapour, lireath, hroil, vapour, a bubble. 
Grimm regards it us akin to <4. hriihe, ^c. 
hroo, the liquor in which flesh is boiled, 
broth, and E. broth and irrcir.] 1. The air 
inlialed and expelled in the rc-sf iiratiun of 
animals. — 2. The power ui 'oreatliing; life. 

‘ W eaiy of hrea tif il ood. 

Xo jnan has mure contein];! tlmn 1 of breath. 

\ IJryden. . 

1 3. The state or power of lireathing freely; 

opposed to a state of exhaustion from 
I violent; action; ;is, to be out of breath. 

! ‘Drink ti> Hamlet's better breath.' ^hak. 

I * 1 lose my colour, I lose nty breath.' Tenny- 
son.— k .Respite; pause; time to breathe. 
‘Give me some breath, some little pause.’ 
Shak. — 5. A gentle exercise, causing a 
quicker respiration. ‘ For your health and 
your digestion sake, an after-dinner’s breath.' 
Shak. [Hare.]— d. A single respiration; as, 
lie swears at every breath. Hence— 7. The 
time of a single respiration; a single act; 
an instant. ‘ Sweet and bitter in a breath.' 
Tennyson.— s. Avery slight breeze; air in 
gentle motion. 

Calm and unruffied ns a .summer'.^ soa, 

When not a breath of wind flic--, o’er its surface. 

Addison. 

0, Words; language. 

Art thou the slave that willi thj' breath hast kill’d 
Mine innocent child V Shak. 

10. A mere wnixl; a trivial circumstance; a 
thing without substance; a trifle. 

A dream, a b?'eath, a froth of fleeting' joy. Shak. 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made, 

, Golds mitn. 

11. An exhalation; an odour; a perfume. 
‘The breath of the fading edges of box be- 
neath.’ Tennyson. — Breath of the nostrils, 
anything essential to the existence of a per- 
son or institution; the inspiring cause of 
anything, or that which sustains it. 

No institutions siting' up in stich countries except 
those which the prince founds, and he may be truly 
said to be the breath of their nostrils. Brougham, 

—Out of breath, breathless. 

Too much breathing put him out of breath. 

Milton, 

Breathable (breTH'a-bl),«i. Capable of being 
breathed. 

Breathableness (l)reTH'a-bl-nes), n. State 
{ of being breathable. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abwne; y, fey. 
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Breath© (hroTH), ■i\i. pret. i^: pp, hrcathad; 
upiv hrmthiiicf. 1. To resi>iro; to inspire and 
expire air; iieiice, tu live. 

When lie brt'afhed he was a man. Shak. 

■> To make a single reispiration. 'Before 
vou can hmttke twice.' ShaJe.—Z. To take 
ijreatli; to rest from action. 

Breathe awhile, and then to it agrain. Shak. 

i To pass, as ai]- ; to Mow. ‘ When winds 
breathe sweet.' Shak. - 5. To e.Miale, as 
odour; to cnnnnato. 'And all Arabia breathes 
from yonder liox.’ Pope.—G. Fig. to be in- 
stinct; to be alive. 

The .stairca.se in fresco by Sir James Thornhill 
breathed with the loi’esand wairs of gods and heroes. 

Disraeli. 

Breathe (bidTi-i), v.t. l. To inhale and ex- 
hale in respiratit.m; as, to breathe vital air. 
t. To inject by breathing; to infuse: fol- 
lowed by iu.to. * ' To breathe life into a stone,’ 
Shak. 

And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the bre.ath of 
iife;. Gen. ii, 7 . 

3. To exhale; to send out as breath; to ex- 
press; to manifest. 

Can any mortal lui-iiturc of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine, enclianting ravishment? 

Miitpfi. 

Now breathe again, dear Youth, the kindling lire, 

And let her fee! what she could once inspire. 

Crabbe. 

4. To exerci.se; to keep in breath. 

Methinks . . . every man should beat thee. I think 

thou wast cre.ated for men to breathe themselves 
.upon. Shak. 

5. To inspire or blow into; to cause to 
sound by breatiiiiig. 'They breathe the 
iSute or strike the vocal wire.’ Prior.— G. To 
utter ; to speak ; to whisper. ' Breathed a 
secret vow. ’ ‘ Or let the church our mother 
breathe her curse.’ Shak. ‘Breathes she 
forth her spite.’ ShaJe. ‘Breathe a thou- 
sand tender vows. ’ Tennyson.— 7. To suffer to 
take or recover lireath. ‘ A moment breathed 
his panting steed. ' Sir IF. Soott.—S. To put 
out of breath; to exhaust. 

Mr. Tulkinghorn arrives in his turret-room, a little 
by the journey up. Dickens. 

—To breathe one's last, to die. 

He, safe return’ll, the race of glory past, 

New to his friends' embrace, had breath'd his last. 

PoJ>&. 

—To breathe a vein, to open it and take 
blood from it. Dry den. 

Breathed (bretht), a. 1. Endowed with 
breath; exercised. 

A man so breathed, that certain he would fight; yea. 
From morn till night. "Shak. 

2. Ill philol uttered with breath as distin- 
guished from voice; suril or mute, 
i&eather (breTH'er), n, 1. One 'who breatiies 
or lives. 

She shows a body rather than a life, 

A st.itue than a breather. Shak. 

2, One who utters or wliispers. 

My authority bears a credent bulk 
That no p.irticular scandal once can touch, 

But it confounds the breather. Shak. 

3, One who animates or inspires. 

The breather of .-lU life does not e.'cpire. Karris. 

4. Anything, as a walk, gymnastic exercise, 
or the like, that gives brisk action to or 
taxes the breathing organs. [ColloipJ 

So here we are at last— that hill’s a breather. 

Colniafi the Yoiais^er. 

Breatilfult (brethTul), a. 1. Full of l)reath. 
'The breathfid bellows.’ Spenser.— 2. Odor- 
ous; fragrant. ' Fresli costmai'ie and hreath- 
fnl camomile.’ Spenser. 

Breathing (brei'H'ing), p. and a. 1. Inhal- 
ing or exhaling ]:>reath.— 2. As if informed 
or instinct with life; living, as a breathing 
picture. 

Breathing (Id'eTH'ing), n. 1 . Eespiratioii; 
the act of inhaling and exhaling air, 'A 
difficulty of hrecUhing,' Mahnoth,—2. Aspira- 
tion; secret prayer. 'Earnest desires and 
breathings after that blessed state.’ Til- 
iotsou.—3. Air in motion; a gentle breeze. 
There’s not a bre.zthing of the common wind 
That will forget thee. IVordsioorth. 

4. Fig. a gentle influence or operation; in- 
spiration; as, the breathings of the Spirit — 

5. t Breathing-place; vent 

The warmth distends the chinks, and makes 
New breathin^rs, whence new nourishment she takes. 

Dryden. 

Physical exercise, so named from calling 
the lungs into free play; as, the Oxford crew { 
took their breathings every morning at ten. 

‘ I lack breathing and exercise of late.' Sir 
B’'. Scott. —7. Comrannication by words 
breathed: soft or secret utterance. 

I am sorry to give breathing to my purpose. Shak. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j,ioh; 


S, Time taken to recover hreatli; hence, a 
stop; a delay. 

Come, you shake the head at so long a breathing. 

9. In nmm. an aspiration; an aspirate. In 
Greek there ai-e two breathings— the rough, 

indicated by a mark ( ) equivalent to the 
letter a, and the smootn( '), indicating simply 
tlie absence of the rough. Thus h is equal 
to has, hat Is = is. 

BreatMng-hole (breTHflng-hol), n. A vent- 
hole, as in a cask. 

Breathing-place (breTH'ing-plas), a. 1 . A 
pause. ‘ That ctesura, or breathing-place* 
Sir P. Sidney.— 2. k\^i&\\t. 

Breathing-pore (breTH'ing-pdr), la phy- 
siol. a microscopic aperture for the escape 
or admission of air, as in the cuticle of 
plants. See Stoha. 

Breathing-space {bre?H'ing-spas), n. A 
breathing- time ; a breathing-while; an in- 
terval during exertion. 

Breathing-time (brern'ing-tim), n. Pause; 
relaxation. ‘ We may have some breathing- 
time between our promise and its accom- 
plishment.’ Bp. Rail 
Breathing-While (brera'ing-whil), ?i. An 
interval during exertion; a breathing-time. 
Shak. 

Breathless (bi-ethTes), a. l. Being out of 
breath; spent with laboiu' or violent action. 

Unwounded from the dreadful close, 

But breathless all Fitz-James arose. Sir W. Scott. 

2. Without breath; dead. 

Yielding to the sentence, breathless thou 
And pale shalt lie. Prior. 

3. Incapable of breathing, as with wonder or 
admiration. 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration. Wordsworth. 

Breathlessness (breth'les-nes), n. The 
state of being breathless or out of breath 
•with exertion; difficulty in breathing. 
Breccia (bre'clii-a), n. [It, a breach, a 
breccia.] In geol. an aggregate composed 
of angular fragments of the same rock or of 
different rocks united by a matrix or cement. 
Sometimes a few of the fragments are a 
little rounded. The varieties ai’e the sili- 
ceous, calcareous, and trap breccias. When 
rounded stones and angular fragments are 
united by a cement the aggregate is usually 
called conglomerate or pudding-stone. 
Osseous breccia is, as its name implies, com- 
posed of bones. 

Brecciated (bre'chi-iit-ed), a. In geol eon- 
I si sting of angular fragments cemented to- 
! gethe'r. ‘ A brecciated marble of wliite and 
I deep green.’ Buskin. 

' Brechjt^i. Breeches. Chaucer. 

Brecham (breCli'am), n. [Perhaps from 
Gael, braid (for braghaid, from braghad, 
the neck), a horse’s collar, and E. hame, 
Sc. hern; or for bear-hame, as carrying the 
hames.] A work-horse’s collar. [Scotch.] 
Brechan, Breckan (brek'an), n. Brake or 
bracken (Pteris aquilina). [Scotch. ] 

1 Bred (bred), pp. of breed. 

■ Brede (bred), n. A piece of embroidery; a 
lu’aid, 'A curious brede of needlework.’ 
Dryden. ‘ Glowing gauze and golden brede. ’ 
Tennyson. (Obsolete or poetical.] 

And as the lava ravishes the mead, 

Spoilt all her silver mail, and jjolden brede. Keats. 

Brede, t n. Breadth. Chaucer. 

Bred-sore 1 (bred'sor), n. A whitlow, or a 
sore coming without a wound or visible 
cause. 

Bree, Broo (bre, brii), n. [A. Sax. brito, broth, 
Ct. briihe; from root of brew, broth.] Broth; 
soup; juice; sauce; water; moisture of any 
kind. [Scotch.] 

Breech (brech), n. [A singular developed 
from a plural See Breeches.] 1. The 
lower part of the body behind, — 2. The 
liinder part of anything.— 3. The large thick 
end of a cannon or other firearm; the dis- 
tance from the hind part of the base ring to 
the beginning of the bore.— 4. Naut. the 
angle of knee-timber, the inside of which is 
called the throat 

Breech t (brech), n. [Old plural. See 
Breeches.] Breeches. 

That you might still have worn the petticoat, 

And ne'er have stolen the breech from Lancaster. 

■■ Shak. 

Breech (brech), v.t 1. To put into breeches. 

Who was anxious to know whether the black- 
smith’s youngest boy was breeched. Macaulay. 

2. To cover, as with breeches, [Bare.] 

There, the murderers. 

Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers' 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore. ■ Shak. 


3. To whip on the breech. 

Had not a courteous serving-ruar. convcye-1 me 
away, whilst he went to fetch whips, I think, in sny 
conscience, he would have breeched me. 

, Did plctv [mtz), 

4. To fit or furnish with a breech; as, to 
ArcecA a gun.— 5. To fasten by a breeching. 

Breech (brech), v.i. To suffer -whipping 011 
the breech. Shak 

Breech-band (brecliT)and), n. See Breech- 
ing, 4. ■ 

Breeches (brech'ez), n. pi. [Eeally a double 
plural. In O.E. breche, hrecche, broke, had 
the plural meaning of breeches, being the 
form corresponding to A. Sax. bKc, breeches, 
pi of br6c, as bee (books) wn.% tlie pil. of Me, 
a book, and as in iE. feet. i.s the pi. oifoof. 
The word is Teutonic and Celtic. I’ris. brnje, 
pi. 6rtiA, breeches; D. broek, a pair of 1)reeciies 
ortrotisers; Dan, brog, breeches, tlie breech- 
ing of a gun; Icel hrdk, pi. hrcidr, breeches ; 
O.H.G, prdh, Mod.G. oritch, Ir. brag. Gael. 
hriogais, Armor, hrceges—hvoochos. ll hram, 
Amccce, breeches, is from tl'je Celtic. ] A gar- 
ment ■worn by men, covering the hips and 
thighs; less properly, used' in the sense 
of trousers or pantaloons.— 7'o wear the 
breeches, to usurp the authority of the hus- 
band: said of a wife. > 

Children, rule, old men go to scltool, women, wear 
the breeches. Burton. 

—Breeches Bible. See Bible. 

Breeching (breeding), 71 . 1 . A whipping on 
the breech. 

I view the prince with Aristarchus’ eyes, 

Whose loolcs were as a breeching to a boy, 

il/arlcnee. 

2. Hard, clotted wool on the buttocks of a 
sheep. —3. In gim. ipaut), a strong rope 
fastened to the cascabel of a cannon by a 
thimble, and clenched to riug-liolts in the 
ship’s side to prevent it from recoiling too 
much when fired.— 4. That part of a horse’s 
harness attached to the saddle, and Iiooked 
on the shafts, which enaldes him to push 
back the cart or other vehicle to which he 
is harnessed. Called also Breech-ba'nd. — 

5. A bifurcated smoke-pipe of a furnace. 
BreecMng-ioop (brech'ing-ldp), w. Naut. 

a loop of metal at the breech-end of naval 
guns, through which a rope, called the 
breeching, is passed and secured to the sides 
of the vessel, to prevent the guns recoiling 
in a sea-way. 

Breech-loader (brechTud-cr), n, A cannon 
or smaller firearm loaded at tlie breech 
instead of the muzzle. The objects sought 
to be attained by this mode of loading are 
expedition in charging, celerity in cleansing 
after firing, and accurate adjustment of the 
diameter of the ball to the calilue of the 
piece. Breech-loaders (small arms) have 
now almost entirely supersedt-d muzale- 
loaders, both for sporting and military pur- 
poses. The earliest firearinsmade in Europe 
were breech-loaders, See lllFLE. 
Breech-loading (brechlod-ing), a. Heceiv- 
ing tlie charge at tlie breech fiistead of the 
muzzle: applied to firearms; as, a breech- 
loading rifle. 

Breed (bred), v.t pret. &: pp. bred, ppr. 
breeding. [A. Sax. bredan, to nourish, che- 
rish, keep warm ; cog. with D. broeden, O. 
briiteu, to brood, hatch; and allied to E. 
breui, W, bned, warm.] 1. To procreate; to 
beget; to engender; to liatcli. 

Yet every mother breeds not sons alike. Shak, 

2. t To produce within or upon the body l>y 
develoimient or organic process. ‘ Tlie 
worms that did bi'eed the silk. ’ Shak. 
Children would bi'eed their teeth with less danger, 

■ Locke, 

3. To , cause ; to occasion ; to produce ; to 
originate. 'To breed this present peace.’ 
Shak 

Intemperance and lust breed infirmities. Tillotson. 
My son Edgar! had he a hand to write this! a 
heart and a brain to breed it in Shak. 

4. To produce ; to be the native place of ; 
as, a pond breeds fish; a northern country 
breeds a race of stout men. 

Hail foreign wonder ! 

Whom, cert«ain these rough shades did never breea. 

Plilton. 

5. To bring up; to nurse and foster; to taJee 
care of in infancy and tlirongli the period 
of youth: often in the phrase 'born and 
bred.* 

Ah! wretched me! by fates averse decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with cure to breed. 

. Dryden. " 

6. To form by education ; to train ; as, to 
breed a son to an occupation; a man bred 
at a university ; often with 7tp, ‘ To breed 
up the son to common sense.’ Dryden. 


ii, Fr, ton; ng, smg; fB, then; th, thin: w, wig; wh, ivhig; zh. azure,— See Key. 
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^The trade he hreeds them up in,’ Locke,— | 
7, To rear as live stock ; as, to breed eattle i 
for the market.— bred, of good extrac- 
tion; having a good pedigree. 'A gentleman 1 
well bred aiid of good name.’ Shak. Now j 
used in this sense only of the lower animals. 
See Well-beet>. —True bred, genuine. ‘ He 
h true bred,’ Shah— Bred out, degenerated. 

The strain of man’s dreci out 
Into baboon and monkey. Sha/c. 

Breed (imSd), v.i. l. To heget or bear a 
child or children; to produce one or more 
y(mng; to be fruitful; Mid fig. of the increase 
of money at interest, or of increase generally. 
‘That they may breed abundantly in the 
earth, and be fruitful.’ Gen. viii. 17. ‘ Where 
they most breed and haunt.’ Shah 
The mother had n(3ver before. Dr.CarJ>euier. 

I make it (money) iireed as fast. Shak. 

% To have birth ; to be produced ; to arise ; 
to grow; to develop; as, maggots breed 
readily in carrion. ‘ So will this base and 
envious discord breed.’ ShaJe.—Z. To raise 
a breed; to engage in rearing live stock; as, 
to choose the best species of cattle to breed 
from. — To breed in and in, to breed from 
animals of the same stock that are closely 
related. 

Breed (bred), n. 1. A race or progeny from 
the same parents or stock; especially, a race 
of men or other animals which have an 
alliance by nativity and some distinctive 
qualities in common; hence, family, extrac- 
tion; as, a breed of men in a particular 
cmmtry; a breed of horses or sheep. ‘Blas- 
pheme liis ZnTcd.’ Shah 

I bring you witnesses, 

Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's dreed. 

Shak. 

Hence— -2. Sort; kind, in a general sense. 

‘ This courtesy is not the right breed.’ Shah 

3. t A number produced at once; a hatch; a 
brood. ‘Above an hunched at a breed’ 
N. Greio. 

Breed-bate t (hred'bat), n. One that breeds 
or originates quarrels. ‘ No tell-tale nor no 
hreed^ate,’ Shah 

Breeder (bred'er), n. 1. One who breeds, , 
procreates, or produces young: formerly 
often used distinctively of the female that 
breeds or produces, w'hether human or other 
animal. ‘ She was a great breeder. ' Dr. A. 
Carlyle. 

You love the breeder better than the male. Shak. 

2. The person w’ho educates or brings up ; 
that which brings up. 

Italy and Rome have been the best breeders of 
worthy men, Ascham. 

S. One who or that which produces, causes, 
brings about ; as, a great breeder of dissen- 
sions. ‘The breeder of my sorrow*.’ Shah 

Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. Shak, 

4. One who raises a breed ; one wdio takes 
care to raise a particular breed or breeds, 
as of horses or cattle.— 5. Same vls, Bred-sore 
(which see). 

Breeding (bred'ing), n. l. The act of gener- 
ating or producing.— 2. The rearing of cat- 
tle or live-stock of different kind.s, particu- 
larly by mingling or crossing one species or 
variety with another, so as to improve the 
breed.— Gms breeding, breeding from in- 
dividuals of two ditferent offsprings or 
vaneties.— Breeding in the line, breeding 
from animals of the same variety, but of 
different parentage, breeding, 
breeding from animals of the same parent- 
age. —-3, Upbringing; niu’ture; education; 
instruction. 

She had her breeding at my father’s charge. Shak. 

4. Deportment or behaviour in social life; 
manners, especially good manners; as, good 
Irreeding, that is politeness; a man of no 
breeding, that is a very ill-bred man. 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

T’ avoid great errors, must the less commit. Pope. 
In society his good breeding and vivacity made 
Mm always welcome. Macaulay. 

0,t Descent; extraction. 

Honest gentleman, I know not your breeding. 

Shak. 

Syn. Generation, begetting, production, 
education, instruction, nurture, training, 
up-bringing, manners. 

Breedling (bred'ling), n. A term applied 
formerly to the mde inhabitants of the fen 
country of England. Macaulay. 

Breeks (breks), 'U-. Breeches. [Scotch.] 
Breeme t (brem), a. Breme (which see). 
Breer (brer), n. and v.i. Same as Braird 
(which see). [Scotch.] 


Breese (brez), n. The breeze or breeze-fly. 
‘The breese upon her, like a cow in June.’ , 
Shak. - ' ^ i' 

Breeze (brez), n. [Fr. brise, Sp. brim, a ■ 
breeze; It. brezza, a cold, windy mist.] 1. A 
wind, generally a light or not very strong 
wind; a gentle gale. 

From land a gentle breese arose at night. Dry den. 

—Land breeze, a breeze blowing from the 
land, especially one blowing near the coast 
by night in consequence of the more rapid 
cooling of the atmosphere on laud than at 
sea.— jS'tfO’ breeze, a similar wind l)lowiiig by 
day from the sea, in consequence of the 
more rapid heating of the atmosphere on 
land.— 2. A noisy quarrel; a row; adi.stiirb- 
ance. [Oolloq.] 

The marine went forward and gave the order; and 
Jemmy, who expected a breese, told his wife to be- 
have quietly. Marryat. 

Breeze (brez), v.i. 1, To blow gently. [Rare.] 
—To breeze up (naut), to blow with greater 
strength, to freshen. Smyth’s Sailor’s Word- 
book,— 2. To be borne on the breeze, as 
sound. H. Kingsley. 

Breeze, Breeze-fly (brez, brez'fli), n, [A. Sax. 
briosa, breosa, the breeze or gadfly ; coimec- 
tions doubtful.] A name given to flies of va- 
rious species, more especially of the genera 
Tabanus and CEstrus. Of the former there 
are many species, but the most noted is the 
T. bovinus (great horsefly), 'whose mouth is 
armed with sharp blades or bristles, which 
penetrate the skin of an animal, while with 
a proboscis it sucks the blood. Written also 
Breese and Brise. 

Breeze (brez), n, [Fr. &m, debris, ruhlush, 
fragments, from hriser, to break.] 1. House 
sweepings, as fluff, dust, ashes, &c.— 2. Small 
ashes and cinders used instead of coal for 
burning bricks. 

Breezeless (brez'les), a. Motionless; desti- 
tute of breezes. 

A stagnant, breeseless air becalms my soul. 

Shenstone. 

Breezy (brez'i), a. 1. Exposed to or m.arked 
by breezes ; windy ; as, the breezy shore. 

‘ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 
Gray.— 2. Fig. Brisk; lively; airy. 

Bregma (breg'ma), n. [Gr.&rec^o, to moisten.] 
In anat. the fontanel. It "was so named 
because in infants it is tender and moist, and 
was thought to correspond with the most 
humid part of the brain. 

Brebon (bre'Iion), n. [Ir., a judge.] An 
ancient Irish judge. Such judges existed 
also in Scotland during its Celtic period. 

In the territories of each sept, judges, called Bre- 
hons, and taken out of certain families, sat with 
primeval simplicity on turfen benches in some con- 
spicuous situation, to determine controversies. 

Hallam. 

—Brehon laws, the ancient system of laws 
of Ireland. These laws, originally unw*ritten, 
and developed by the sacerdotal order, 
were, to a large extent at least, embodied 
at a very early period in certain ancient 
writings known now as Brehon Tracts. Of 
these two have been translated— the Sean- 
ehus j¥or, or Great Book of the Law, com- 
piled, it is said, by nine ‘pillars of Erin,’ 
under the superintendence of St. Patrick ; 
and the Book of Aicill, containing the wis- 
dom of two of the most famous Brehon 
judges, the 'Royal Cormac’ and the ‘Learned 
Cermfaelali.’ This system of law was abol- 
ished by statute of Edward III. 

Breme, t Breeme t (brem), a. [A. Sax. brem- 
man, to murmur, to rage, to fret; M.H.G. 
bremen, to roar; cog. with L. fremo, to roar 
or rage.] Boisterous; rough; shai*p; severe. 

‘ Comes the breme winter.' Spenser. 

Bren,t Breimet (hren), v.t. [A. Sax. bren^ 
to burn.] To bui-n. 

Closely the wicked flame his bowels breni. Spe7tser. 

Brennage (bren'aj), n. [From O.E. hren, 
bran.] In old law, a tribute or composition 
which tenants paid to their lord, in lieu of 
bran which they were obliged to furnish for 
his hounds. 

Brenningt (bren'ing), p. and a. Burning. 
Breimingly,t adv. In a burning manner; 
hotly. Chaucer. 

Brent (brent), a. [Jamieson regards this 
word as being the same as brant, steep 
(which see),] 1. [Scotch,] Upright; straight; 
lofty; also, smooth; unwrinkled: exclusively 
or almost exclusively applied to the brow. 
‘ Y our bonny broo was brent. ’ Bunns. 

Her fair brent brow, smooth as th’ unrunkled deep 
When a’ the winds are in their caves asleep. 

^ ^ . Ramsay. 

2. Precipitous. See Brant. 

Brent (brent), n. Same as Brent-goose. 


Brent-goose, Brant-goose (brent'gos 
lirant'gcjs), u. [I>. and G. hrent-gans, Icef 
brand-gds, pr«>bably from its colour being 
likened to that caused by 1, aiming. ] A bird 
of the fannly Anatida.*, frequenting our 
shores, and known to naturalists as the 
Bernicla Brenta. It is much smaller than 
the common goose, but has much larger 
wings, and it traverses greater distances' in 
its migrations. Its breeding places are in 
the far north, but it migrates for the winter 
as low dowT! as the middle of Fr;mce. 
C'alletl also simply Brent and Brant, 
Brent-new (brenUnu), a. Bran-new (which 
see). ’Cotillon brent -new frae France.’ 
Burns. [Scotch. ] 

Brequet-ehain (i>rek^it-chan), n. [After a 
celebrated Frencli ivatchmaker named Bre- 
giief, Imt influenced by Fr. briquet, a little 
chain.] A sliort watch-guard or chain to 
which the key i.s lusually attached; a fob- 
chain. 

Brere,t n. Briar. 

Bressomer, Bressnmmer (bres'som-er, 
j')res''.suni-er), n. In arch, same as Brest- 
summer. 

Brest, Breast (brest). u. in arch, the mem- 
ber of a column, more usually called Torus 
or I'ore. See Torij.s, 

Breste,t v.t. To luirst, 

Brest-siannier, Breast-snmmer (bresto 
sum-er), 7i. In arch, a summer or beam 
phieed horizontally to support an upper 
Willi or partition, as the beam over shop 
windows; a lintel. 

Bret (bret), a. The brill {Pleurmiectes 
7’h(j))thus). Called also Birt and Burt, [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Bretecke, Breteseke (bret-ash), n. [Fr. 
hreUcke, O.Fr. bretesehe. See BRATTICE, 
Buttress.] A name common to several 
ivooden, crenellated, and roofed erections, 
used in the middle ages for military pur- 
poses. Erections bearing thi.s name were 
used in sieges botii bj the assailants and 
besieged : by the former, to afford protec- 
tion while they 


i. 



Bretcche, Council-house, 
Constance. 


were undemiin- 
ing the wiills, for 
which purpose 
they W’ere made 
with a strong 
roof ; by the lat- 
ter, to form de- 
fences behind 
breaches, for 
which purpose 
they were made 
much on the 
principle of the 
modem chevalde 
/rise. Later, the 
name was more 
speciiicully given 
to a sort of roofed 
wooden balcony 
or cage, crenel- 
lated and machi- 
coiated, attached 
by corbels, some- 
times immedi- 
ately over a gate- 
way, to add to 
its defence, and 
sometimes pro- 
jecting from the 
angle of a build- 
ing where the 


wall meets the roof, and standing out from 
the latter somewhat like a storm-window, 
so that it commanded three directioiis~m 
front and to the right and left— thus serv- 
ing for observation as well as defence. The 
breteche over a hotel-de-ville was some- 
times used as a convenient place to read 
proclamations from. 

Bretess4 (bre-tes-a), a. [Fr., from O.Fr. 
hretesse, battlements. See Brattice, ] Tn 
her. a term applied to an ordinary embattled 
on each side, the battlements being oppo- 
site to each other. 

Bretexed,t a. [Comp, bretess^., breteche, and 
see Brattice.] Embattled. Lydgate. 
Bretful,! a. [Comp. O.E. brurdful, full to 
the brim, A. Sax. brerd, breord, ]jrim.J 
Brimful. of pardons.' Chaucer. 

Bretkren (breTH'ren), n. pi. of brother 
(which see). 

Breton (bret 'on), a. Relating to Brittany, 
or Bretagne in France, or the language of 
its people, ‘Here on the Ere ton strand; 
Breton, not Briton.’ Temiyson. 

Breton (bret'on), n. The native language of 
Brittany; Armoric (which see). 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abnne; y, Sc. tey. 
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Brett Oijret), n. A britzska (which see). 
Brettice (bret'is), n. Same as BmtMce. 
Bretwalda (ijret'w^l-da), n. [A. Sax. Bret, 
Briton, and ivalda, wealda, ruler.] A title 
applied to cue <.»f the Anglo-Saxon tribe 
chiefs or kings, who was chosen by the other 
chiefs, nobility, and eaidormen to be a sort 
of dictator in their warfare against the 
ancient Britons. 

Breiinnerite (broin'6r-it), n. A mineral con- 
sisting of the carbonates of magnesia and 
iron, whitish, and after exposure brownish. 
It occurs granular and in rhombohedral 
crystals, and is found in Switzerland. Called 
also Brown-spar. 

Breve (brev), n. [J’rom L. hrevis, short.] 

1. In music, a note or character of time, 
jibl or equivalent to two semibreves or 
four minims.— 2. t In km, a writ; a brief.— 
S. In prbiting, a mark (”) used to indicate 
that the syllalde over which it is placed is 
short.— 1. 1 A short syllable, ‘Corrector of 
Ireves and longes.’ Hall~5. [Fr. hriive, from 
their short tails. ] A name sometimes given 
to the ant-tliruslies. 

Brevet (bre'vet), n. [Fr., from L. brevis, 
short.] 1. In Britain and the United States, 
a commission to an officer which entitles 
him to a rank in the army above that 
vdiich he holds in his regiment, without, 
however, conferring a right to receive cor- 
responding advance in pay. It does not 
descend lower than the rank of captain, 
nor ascend higher than that of lientenant- 
colonel It does not exist in the royal navy. 
See extract under the adjective. — 2. A 
patent; a warrant; a license; a commission; 
a royal act in w’riting conferring some privi- 
lege or distinction. [French usages.]— S.f A 
letter of indulgence. Pm's Plowman. 
Brevet (bre'vet), a. Taking rank by brevet. 

What is calleti ?>revet rank is given to officers of all 
branches of the army as a reward for brilliant and 
lengthened service; and when such nominal rank 
has been held for a certain number of years it is 
usually converted into substantial rank, 

A. FonblaiiQue. 

Brevet (bre-vet '), t BUUt. to confer brevet 
rank upon. 

Brevetcy (bre-vet'si), n. Brevet rank. 
[Rare. ] 

Breviary 0:>re' vi-a-ri), [Fr. hreviaire, L. 
breviarimr, from brew, short. See Brief.] 

1. An abridgment; a compend; an epitome. 
Uolkmd.—'Z. In the li. €atk. Ch. a hook con- 
taining the daily offices wliich all who are 
in orders are Ijoimd to read. It consists of 
prayers or offices to be used at the canonical 
hours, and is an abridgment of the services 
of the early church, which were exhausting 
from their great length, whence the name. 
It consists largely of the Psalms, of passages 
of the Old and Kew Testaments, and the 
fathers, hymns, anthems, Ac., all in Latin, 
fiTanged for the various seasons and festi- 
vals of the church. The English Book of 
Common Prayer is based on it. The Greek 
Church also has a breviary. 

Breviatjt Breviatet (bre'vi-at, bre'vi-at), n. 
[See Breve and Brief.] 1. A short com- 
pend; a brief statement; a summary. 

The same little bt’cx'iaies of infidelity have been 
f'ubliijhed and dispersed with great activity. 

Portetis. 

2. A lawyer's brief. S. Butler. 

Breviate,t v.t. To abridge. Sherwood. See 

Abbreviate. 

Breviatnre (bre'vi-a-tiir), n. An abbrevia- 
tion. Johnson. [Rare.] 

Brevier (Ijre-ver'), n. [G. brevier, Fr. hre- 
v'laire: so called from being originally used 
in printing breviaries,] A kind of print- 
ing type, in size between bourgeois and 
minion, two sizes larger than the type of 
this Dictionary, 

Breviloquence (Ime-viFo-kwens), n. [L. hre- 
vUoquentia — brevis, short, and loquor, to 
speak,] A brief or laconic mode of speak- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Brevi-manu (bre'vi-man'u). [L., with a 
short hand.] In Scots law, an expre-ssion 
used to signify the performance of an act 
by a party on his own authority or without 
legal warrant. 

Ereviped (bre'vi-ped), a. [L. brevis, short, 
and pes, foot.] Having short legs, as cer- 
tain birds. 

Bi'eviped (breM-ped), n. A bird having 
short legs. 

Brevipen (l»reM-pen), n. [See Brbvipen- 
ifES.] A short- winged bird, as the ostrich. 
Brevipennatae (l)re'vi-pen-na"te), n. pi. [L. 
brevis, short, and penna, a feather. ] A name 
sometimes given to a division of Katafcores 
or swimming birds, with short wings, in- 
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eluding the penguins, auks, guillemots, 
divers, and grebes. . 

Brevipennate (bre'vi-pen-at), a. Having 
short wings. See Brevipennat.®, 
Brevipennate (bre'vi-pen-at), n. A bird 
having short wings. 

Brevipennes (bre-vi-pen'ez), [L. brevis, 
short, and penna, a feather, a wing.] In 
CuvieFs classification the first family of his 
order Grallie or wading birds, and equiva- 
I lent to the order now called Cursores or 
Ratitaa. The ostrich, emu, cassowary, dodo, 
Ac., belong to this family, 

Brevirostrate (bre-vi-ros'trat),a. [L. brevis, 
short, and rostratus, beaked, from rostrum, 
a beak.] In ormf/i. having a short bill. 
Brevity (hre'vi-ti), n. [L. brevitas, from 
brevis, short. See Brief.] l. Shortness: 
applied to time ; as, the brevity of human 
life.— 2. Shortness; conciseness; contraction 
into few words: applied to discourses or 
writings, ‘Brevity is the soul of wit.' Shale. 

This aj^ument is stated by St. John with his usual 
elegant and simplicity. Portnis. 

Brew (brb), v.t [A. Sax. bredivan, to brew; 
cog. with D. brouwen, Icel, hrugga, Dan. 
hrygge, G. braiien, to brew From this stem 
are Sc. bree, broo, G. briihe, juice, liquor in 
which something has been steeped or boiled; 
E. broth.} 1. To produce as a beverage by 
the fermentation of wort; to prepare, as beer, 
ale, or other similar liquor is prepared, from 
malt, or from malt and hops, or from other 
materials, by steeping, boiling, and fernien- 
tation.— 3. To prepare by mixing, boiling, 
or the like; to mingle; to mix; to concoct; 
as, to breio a bowl of punch. ‘ Drinks brewed 
with several herbs.' Bacon. *A witch who 
brewed the philtre.' Tennyson, 

.Srirw me a pottle of sack. Shak. 

4. To contrive; to plot; to prepare; as, to 
brew mischief. ‘Or brew fierce tempests on 
the watery main.’ Pope. 

I found it to be the most malicious and frantick 
surmise, and the most contrary to his nature that, I 
think, had ever been Wotton. 

Brew (}3r5), v.i. 1. To perform the business 
of brewing or making beer, 

I . . . wash, wring, brew, bake, scour. Shak, 

2. To be in a state of preparation; to be 
mixing, forming, or collecting; as, a storai : 
brews in the west. ‘There is some ill 

toward my rest.’ Shak. 

Brew (bi’d), n. The mixture formed by i 
brewing; that which is brewed. I 

Brewage (bro'aj), n. A mixed drink; drink ! 
brewed or prepared in any way. ‘My brew- j 
age.' Shak. ‘Some well-spiced hreimge.’ ! 
Milton. ‘ A rich hrewage made of the best I 
Spanish wine.’ Macaulay. 

Brewer (bro'er), n. One who brews ; specifi- ! 
cally, one whose occnpatioii is to prepare 
malt liquors. 

Brewery (bro'er-i), n. 1. A brew-house; 
the house and apparatus where brewing is 
carried on.— 2,t Collective body of brewers; 
beer trade. 

If they should bring any distress and trouble uijon 
the London brnuery, it w'ould occasion the making 
ill drink, and drive the people to brew themselves, 
which would destroy the duty. Davenant. 

Brew-Rouse (broffious), n. A brewery; a 
house appropi’ia ted to bre^ving. 

Brewing (bro'ing), n. 1. The act or process 
of preparing liquors from malt and hops ; 
more specifically, brewing is the process 
of extracting a sacchailne solution from 
malted grain and converting that solution 
into a fermented and sound alcoholic bev- 
erage called ale or beer. The process usually 
followed by the brewer may be divided into 
eight distinct parts, viz. the grinding of the 
malt, mashing, boiling, cooling, the fermen- 
tation, the cleansing, the racking or vatting, 
and the fining or cleaning.— 2, The quantity 
brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, set by old beer, maketh it 
work again.' Bacon, 

3. A mixing together. 

I am not able to avouch anything for certainty, 
such a brtnuing and sophistication of them they 
make, HoUa}td, 

4. The appearance of black clouds portend- 
ing a storm. Admiral Smyth. 

Brewist (brd'is), n. [A. Sax. briwas, the 
small pieces of meat in broth, broth, pot- 
tage, from brebwan, to brew.] 1. Broth; 



2. Bread soaked in gravy. 

Brewster (bro'stfer), n. [Brew, and term. 
-ster.} One who brews; a biwer; more 
especially, a female who brews. 


fi, Fr. to?i; ng, sing; IH, thou; th, iAin; 


I Brewsterite (bro'ster-It), n. [After Sir 
D, Brewster. ] A white, yellow, or green 
pellucid mineral of the zeolite family, oc- 
cuiTing in veins in short prismatic crystals. 
It is a hydrous silicate of aluminium, stron- 
tium, and barium. 

Brezlline (bre-ziUin), n. [Fr. hresiUne,} 
Same as Brazilin. 

Briar, Briary, &c. See Brier, Briery, Ac. 
Briareaa (bri-aTe-an), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling Briarem, a giant with a hundred 
hands; hence, hundred-handed. 

Bribable _(brib'a-bl), a. Capable of being. 

I bribed; liable to be bribed; as, a bribable 
class of electors. 

Bribe (brib), n. [Fr. bribe, Prov. F’r. brije, a 
lump of bread, broken victuals, such as are 
given to beggars, something given aw'ay ; 
from root seen in Armor, breva, to l)reak ; 
W. briw, a fragment; connected with E. 
break.} 1. A price, reward, gift, or favour 
bestowed or promised with a view to per- 
vert the judgment or corrupt the conduct 
of a judge, witness, or other person in the 
discharge of his duty; a consideration given 
or promised to a person to induce him to 
decide a cause, give testimony, or perform 
some act contrary to what he knows to be 
truth, justice, or rectitude.— 2. Anything 
that seduces; as, the bribes offered by glory 
or power. 

Bribe (brib), v.t pret. & pp. bribed; ppr. 
bribing, l.f To steal. Chaucer.— 2. To giro 
or promise a reward or consideration to, 
with a \1ewto pervert the judgment or cor- 
rupt the conduct; to induce to a certain 
course of action, especially a wrong course, 
by the gift or offer of something valued; to 
gain over by a bribe. 

How' pow’rful are chaste vows ! the wind and tide 

You bribed to combat on the English side. 

Dryden. 

Does it foIlow% because we have not the worst of all 
corruptions, bribed }visXicQ or canvassing ju.stice, that 
therefore all judges hear all causes without bias? 

£rougha7n. 

Bribe (brib), v.i. To practise bribery; to give 
a bribe to a person. 

An attempt to bribe, though unsuccessful, has 
been holden to be criminal, and the defender may be 
indicted. Botmkr. 

Bribeless O^rib'les), a. Incapable of being 
bribed; not to be bribed. [Rare.] 

Conscience is a most bribeless worker, it never 
knotvs how to nialte a false report. Bp. Reynolds. 

Bribe-paader (brib'pan-der), n. One who 
procures bribes. Burke. 

Briber (brib'er), n. [O.E. brihour, O.Fr, 
bribeur.] l.f A thief or robber. 

Who saveth a thefe when the rope i.s knet, 

With some false turn the bribonr will him quite. 

Zydgirfe. 

2. One who bribes ox' pays for corrupt prac- 
tices. 

Bribery (brib'er-i), n. 1. 1 Robbery; extor- 
tion; rapacity. 

Ye make clean the utter side of the cup and of the 
platter; but within they nre full of bribery. 

Mat. xxiii, 25 {Geneva Bible). 

2. The act or practice of giving or taking a 
bribe or bribes; the act of paying or receiv- 
ing a rew’ard for a false judgment or testi- 
mony, or for the performance of that which 
is known to be illegal or unjust; in English 
law, more specifically the giving or receiv- 
ing of money by which one’s conduct in 
some public capacity is influenced. In this 
coimtry bribery has been most prominent in 
connection with parliamentary elections. 
Judicial bribery is the offence 01 a judge, 
magistrate, or any person concerned judi- 
cially in the administration of justice, re- 
ceiving a Ixribe. 

Bribery-oatR ( brib ' 6r - i-oth ), n. An oath 
which may be administered to a voter at a 
parliamentary election, if the polling sheriff 
see cause, certifying that he has not received 
a bribe for his vote. 

Brick (brik), n. [Fr. hrique, a brick, also a 
piece, a fragment, as in brique dc qiain; 
from O.D. brick, a piece, a fragment, a. brick 
or tile, from breken, to break.} 1. A kind of 
artificial stone made principally of clay 
moistened and made fine by kneading, 
formed usually into a rectangular shape in 
a mould, hardened by being burned in a 
kiln, or in warm countries sometimes by 
being dried in the sun. Sim-buriied brick.s 
were anciently mixed with chopped straw 
to give them greater tenacity.— 2. Bricks 
collectively or regarded as designating the 
material of which any structure is com- 
posed; as, a thousand of brick; the wall is 
built of brick.— o. A mass or object resem- 
bling a brick; as, a brick of tea. — 4, A jolly 


w, trig; wh, M/iig; zh, azure. — See Key» 
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flfnoa fellow. ‘He’s a dear little htkh^ | 
TAfli'Av'rtiv iCulluH. orAlui:;*.] Tills appli- | 
wonl is .suttl ay soriw to have j 
orlK>n ‘is o:si‘ d' the uun'ersities, and to j 
be 'a Sraudaii'uii of Ariritoile’s ; 

'A ivetanuiiiar, euiiiplete, or p-erfeet ; 

Hiaii. ' 

-Bricic (Mi'Ikj, a. -Hade I rick; reser.ihliii.^ ‘ 
iinrk“; a% a wall; :i &ml'‘-red eoloiir. 
Brick f br:iu, I* T'o lay or pave with 
I n ick f ‘V lu irii ri'OTUitI cIokc, or wall in with 
1 ricks. • A narrow tftreet, eloscly btidxv iu 
• •n all .‘klcA like a tArau.’ DA.A .'./.—-I To 
uitiUic or cuntitersVii a brirk wall plas- ^ 
ter, b> sitnririn'4 it witlavd odovan-l nsnk- ; 
in‘4 the joints with ;m edix-tMel, aau then ^ 
flilinn them w ith thie plaster. 

Brickhat (hrik'hat), n. A piece or fra^- , 
meat «(f u iinek. >ee Bat, 4. 

BrlCk-hullt (hrikhhltK a Bjiilt with Iffiek. i 
*Tlw brk'k-bullt town.’ iJi'ijih'th 
JSaricE-Clay (.briklclhi, «. l. clay used or ; 
iSiiiialde tor inakinc: bricks; and tiles. It > 
ahoiiM he a pretty pure -siiieute of aUmumi ; 
cotiihiuetl with varioua proiiOiti<vii.suf saml, 
ttijiil ith not more thiui 2 per cent, of lime | 
Mill other alkuliae earth. Tlw rod colour j 
of lirkks depends outlie presence of a little i 
iron pero.vide.-~ 2. In ..if,, asdistiu^uished j 
trom b(mhlei'-€kiii, a nnely ianiiaateii clay ' 
iiimKidijitely overlyluj^ and evidently 4le* 
rived from the houlder-iday hy denudatiou 
and re-assonnu'iit hy water. 
Brick-dustlhrik’diwt), u. Bast of pounded 
v 'bricks;.' ' ' 

Brlck-eartil (hriiyerth), n, Clay or eiuth 
used or snilahlo for bricks. 

Brtek-fieW (hrik'Md). #?.. A field or yard 
whHe bricks are made. 

Bridt-lciln ihrikldlh n. A kilu or furnace 
in a Inch bricks arc baked or Imrned; ora ' 
pile of iu'icks. laid louse, ivith arches under- ' 
ne dh to ivctdve the wood or fuel. ; 

Bricklayer ijuikld-cr), u. <nie w’huse occu- ' 
pation hi to Imild with shrieks, — /;cmv/«per,s-’ 
'4fch,ii species of local tetk-r produced uii 
the hands of bricklayers hy the contact of | 
"lime.: ■„ ■■ . ■ . , , . , .!• 

Bricklaying thrik'ladn'.)\ u. The ;ut of 
buildine: with brick-;, or of uniting' tliem hy ’ 
cemcid’ or mortar inio varkni* forms; tlie 
art or occupation of laying bricks. ; 

Brickie (hrikTh u, f I'Tom A. IhvmtL to 
break.! Bnllle; ea^i^y brokeii. fUbsulete 
or provincial, j i 

Til* '.it ir on tfie. witidi thh iaut W.-tid, ' 
\V:«, 0 .great pay.’ built of rriev/-- cidje 5A*«.svr, i 

Btlckleness {hrik'l-nes), n. Brittleness. 
{Unsolcte or pruvim iai.l i 

"Brickmaker (t.u'ik'indk'{:r), u. wlio. t 

makc.s bricks,' or wlioJo occui'.uioa is to 
make hricks, 

Brickznaking (hfik'mfdidn'.r), n. Tiie art of 
making bricks. 

Brick -mason ( bri k'ninAn ), n, A brick- 
. .layer. ...■■■■■■ ; 

BriCk-EOgging (I)rik'ut .g-ino).,?. lUlt kwork 
carried tii* and tilk-il in between timher 
framing. 

Brick-tea thrikte), a. The larger letive.s 
and young shoots of the tca-phint stdtened 
by steam and mouluctl into a brick-shaped 
mass. In thi.s form it is o.vtensivcly sent 
overland to }l«.ssia. In A.sia brick-tea is 
employed to facilitate cmnrncrce, article.s 
being valued hy bricks of tea. 

' Brick-trimmer (hriictrim-trl, u. in arch, , 
a brick arch uitiitiing against the wooden ; 
trimmer in front of the hrcplaec, to guard ; 
against accidents by tire. ' 

Brickwork (hrik'werk), /?. l. The laying of 
bricks; u Imilding or structure of brick.— 

2- A place where hrickn are made. 

Bricky thrik'i}, a. EuU brick,s, or hirmed , 
of bricks. 

Brick-yard (hrik'yard), a. A place where 
bricks are made. 

Bricole (bre-kul), //. rpr.] Milk, harness ’ 
worn by men for dragging guns where it is 
impossible to use horses. 

Bridal (bridhl), n. [ Properly (in 

which 'form the word was formerly written), 
from bride, and ale, in the sense of a feast; 
comp. diitnii-((le,Aiul other similar words.] 
A nuptial festival; a marriage. 

Sweet day, so i:on 5 , sn c.-iho, *=0 bright. 

The brUM of the earth .and sky, G, Herbert. 

Bridal (brid'al), a. Bckuiging to a bride 
or to a wtHlding. ‘Tlie bridal chundtcr.” 

Bhuh 

Bxldaltyt (hrid'al-ti tw hrid-al-tcO, «. Oele- 
bration of the nuptial feast. B. Jonson, 
Bride (hrid), m |A. Hux. hryd, hrhlf 


bride hmde, bnak, also by metathesis fu'rdc, 
biijvic; cog. 0. hruidjectbriithr, lhm.brttd, 
Cxoth,hrnthii, G. bmuf— a bride.] A woman 
newly mamedj, or on the eve of being mar- 
' rled. . 

. He, Q.!dy'he. can tell, who, match'd UUe . 


• ' * . ■ . , 

Has by his own experience tned, ■ 

How iuach the ivifs is dearer than the 
■ brii^. ■ Ld. Lyet-kim.- 

Bridet (brid), vJ. To make a 
brideof;to.maiTy. . 

■ I kneivaman . 

Ofeighrv ivinter.£,thisT told them, who . 
lass offourteer. i/riahi. Bsizx, ft, ■ 

Bride-ale t (brldTil), a. A feast 
at a rustic niurriuge. 

The man tltat’s- bid. to ijj'j-tic-isrA, if he 
ha’oke 

And drink enough, he need not fear 
■ ' hia stake. ' ■ A. i^onsan. 

Bride-bed (brW'bed), n. The 
marriage-bed. Shak. [Rtuv.j 

Bridecake (l u'KTkdk), 7i. Same a s Bndescane. j 

Bride-ckaEiber (bruT'cham-bur), n. The ■ 
nujdial apartment. Mat ix. 5. 

Bride-day ihrnVdu), a. The marriage-day. 
Sir if. ScoU, ■■ ■ ' .r,, ' 

BridegrooEi (hrhrgrum), v?. [The more 
proper .spelling would be hride-goom, or i 
brkicgmm\ a.s the tvord is in A. Sax. br^d- ' 
tjuiiia, from hr fid, a bride, and gama, a man; 
comp. B. brmdvfjCfhi, Icel. bnithgimi, Dan. , 
brudgma, 0. hrihdigam. Tlie A. Sax. and f 
Gotli. guwa is cognate with L. hoiuo, a i 
man.] ‘ A man newly married, or Just about ! 
to be married. ■ i 

He that hath tJic bride is the h'idesreom, Jn. iii. sg. | 
Those dulcet sounds in break of day, ' 

That creep into the dre.ai!!ing pridc^rci-m's ear, 

And bur.uiion hiru tu iisarriage. Shak. , 


for the puiporic ac each extremity of the 
bridge. Over tliese pill.-ins the clndns pass, 
and arc attaclied beyond them t«* rocks or 
massive frames of iron tirinly secured uiider- 



Bride-kEOtt (bridnot), n. A Itreast-knot; a 
knot of ribbims worn by the guests at a 
wedding; a wedding-favour. 

Bridely t (bridTi), a. Of or pertaining to a 
bride; nuptial. 

.She, h..-c.sng as a heinous crime the bond of bridd^v 
bed,' 

Di.l fold nboct lier father’s ncckAvith fawning arms. 

... Gokunrr- 

Bridescake (bridzTmk), n. The cake which 
is made for tlie guests at a wed<ling, and 
)iieces of ^v]i 2 ch arc .sent to friends after the 
festival. Such cakes are couimoudy highly 
ornamented. 

Bridesmaid, Bridemaid (bridz'- 
mad, iubrinad), n, A woman 
wbt» ;ittcnd.s Oil a bride at her 
wedding. 

Bridesmaiding (i iridz'mfid-ing), 
j.. T’lte state of being a brides- 
maid. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

ni bid '3 jny time for inddesmHdfji'r 


New Su.spension Bridge, Chelsea. 


ground. The llooring is connected with the 
diains by means of strong upright iron rods. 
A jlging-b ridge is made of pontoons, light 
boats, hollow beams, empty casks, or the 
like. They are made, as occasion requires, 
for the passage of armies. The term is also 
applied to a kind of ferry in which the force 
of the current of a river is aprdied to propel 
the boat, which is made fast in the middle 
of the river by a cable and an anchor, from 
the one side to the other. A 8kcio bridge, or 
oblique bridge, is a bridge by which a road 
or railway is earned over an opening at 
some other than aright angle, so as better 
to raaintaiu the continuity of the road or 
line. A tubular bridge is formed of a great 
rectangular iron tube, through which the 
roadway or raihvay passes. Among well- 
known tubular bridges are the Britannia 
Bridge over the Menai Straits, and the Vic- 
toria Bridge over the St. Lawrence at Mon- 
treal— -tlie latter iieai’ly 2 miles in length, 
and resting on twenty-four piers, from 242 
to 330 feet apart. A cantilever bridge (such 
as the Forth Bridge) is one in which the 
roatlwayis supported by cantilevers or great 
brackets projecting from the piers or points 
of support. A bascule bridge is a sort of 
drawbridge, having a movable floor that 
lifts up, A lattice-bridge is one constructed 






Bridesman, Brideman I’m id//- 
man, iirid'man), a. A man who 
attends up- m a brideuToom and 
bride at their marriage. ' , . 

Bride’s-stake.t Bride-stake t , A 

tbridz Btiik, ]jrid'.st dk ), u . A stake :■ . . - 

or post set in the ground to 
dance round. B. Jomon, 

Bridewell (bruTwcl), «. A house 
td convotion fur the confinement 
of disorderly persons, in which they are 
subjected to solitary conthicment and hard 
labour; so called from the palace built near 
Si. Brkhfs ov Bridget’s Well, in London, 
which was turned into a penal 'workhouse. 
The name is now sometimes iipplie<i to 
prisoiiis for criminals of all sorts as well u's 
for debtor.^. 

Bridge (Judj ), n, [A. Sax. brieg, hrycg, O.E. 
brig, brigge (also hrug. brugge), Sc. brig i»r 
hrigg ; Icel bnjffgja, Ban. hrggge, a pier or 
Itmiing stage; D. brvg, G. hriicke, a bridge. 
From a shorter form seen in Icel hru, Dan. 
bro, a bridge. Root doubtful] 1. Any 
structure of tvood, .stone, brick, or iron, 
raised over a river, pond, lake, road, valley, 
or the like, for the i>urpose of a convenient 
passage. Among rude nations l>ridge.s are 
Hometiines fomied of other materials, and 
sometimes they are formed of boats or lng.s 
of wood lying on the water, fastened to- 
gether, covered with planks, and called 
jlua ti ng bridges. A bridge over a marsh may 
’he made of logs or other materials laid 
upon the surface of the earth, In suspen- 
simi or chain bridges, the flooring or main 
body of the bridge is supported on strong 
iron chains or rods hanging in the b»rm of 
an inverted arch from one point of supp(»rt 
to another. The points of support are tlie 
topsof strongpillarsor small towers, erected 







The Britannia Tubular Bridge. 

I with cross -framing, like lattice-work, so 
I arranged that the head of one rafter is over 
; the bases of the two adjoining rafters. Some 
I lattice bridges arc constructed with trussed 
1 rafters, like roofs, with a king -post or 
j hanger in the centre; others with diagonal 
I braces united by strong pins, and -Nvithout 
I suspension -rods. These bridges are con- 
.slructed both of wood and iron, Many 
very large wood bridges of this kind have 
been erected in America, that over the Sns- 
qnehaima being l-l mile long.— 2. The upper 
part of the nose.— o. hi engr a viag, a board 
resting on end -cleats on Avliich the engraver 
in Wiu-king rests his hand, wiiich is thus snp- 
porPMl clear above the plate.— 4. liifurnacds 
of <liflereiit kinds, a low wall or vertical X)ar- 
titjou for coiapeliing the flame and heated 
vapour to ascend.— 5. In gun. the two pieces 
of timber wiiich go between the two tran- 
srmis of a gun-carriage.— 6. In metal, the 
platform or staging by which ore, fuel, &c., 
are conveyed to the mouth of a smelting- 
furnace.— 7. In •musical instruments, tlie 
p;u*t of a stringed instrument over wiiich the 
strings are stretched, and by which they are 
raised above the sounding-boar<l In bow in- 
struments, such as the violin, the bridge is 
arched in order to allow the bow to impinge 
on any one string without toucliing- the 
others,— 8- A' ant. an elevated gangway ex- 


Fate, fir, fat, fftll; me, met, IiCt; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; S\ Sc. fei^. 
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teiuiiii.cr n-um side to .‘■Ide of a steamship, 
usually al)OUt the muldie of t'ue vossei, ije- 
twceu'tae paddle-’ooxes in a vessel with 
paddle-wheels, and serving as a post for the | 


/ 










Lattice-bridt^e on Railway fr 

person directing the course of the ship. 
Bridge (hrij), n. [Said to be of Russian ori- 
gin, an earlier form being hritch or biritch.] 
A card-game wliich seems to be a develop- 
ment of whist, being played by four persons, 
but there are important differences in regard 
to play, value of cards, scoring, &c. 

Bridge (brij), v.t. pret. pp. bridged; ppr. 
bridging. 1, To build a bridge or bridges 
on or over; as, to bridge a river.— 2, To 
make a bridge or bridges for. 

Xerxes . . . over Hellespont 

Bridging his vaay, Europe with Asia joined, 

Milton. 

3. Fig. to find a way of overcoming or get- 
ting over; generally with over; as, to bridge 
over a difficulty. 

Ever^ man’s v/ork, pursued steadily, tends in this 
way to become an end in itself, and so to bridge over 
the loveless chasms of life. George Eliot. 

Bridge-hoard (brij'bdrd), n. A board into 
•which the ends of wooden steps are fas- 
tened. Called also Notch-board. 
Bridge-deck (brij'dek), n. A partial deck 
ill some paddle-steamers, extending from 
aide to side of a vessel amidships. 

Bridged -gutter, Bridge-gutter (brijd'- 
giit-ter, brij^gut-ter), n. A gutter formed 
of boards, supported on bearers, and covered 
with lead. 

Bridge-head (brijTied), n. In fort, a work 
covering that extremity of a bridge which 
is iieare'st to the enemy; a iete-du-pont. 
Bridge-islet (brijGl-et), n. A portion of 
land which becomes insular at high-water, 
as the •well-known isle of Liiidisfariie. 
Bridge-stone (brij^ston), 7i. A stone laid 
over an area at the entrance to a house, 
when not supported by arches underneath. 
Bridge-train pjrij'ta'an), n. Milit. a portion 
of the army, with its ecfiiipmeut, for enabling 
troops to pass across a liver; pontooners. 
Bridge-ward (brij' wip’d), n. In locks mith- 
ing/ the principal ward of a key, usually in 
the plane of rotation. 

Bridging (bnj 'ing), n. A piece of wood 
idaced between two beams or other pieces, 
to prevent their approaching each other. 
More generally called a Sti'iitUng or Strain- 
ing Pfcce. 

Bridging-floor (lirijTng-fldr), In arch, a 
floor in wiiicli bridgiug-joist.sare employed. 
Bridging-joist (brij'ing-joist), ?i. In arch, a 
joist which is sustained by transverse beams 
below ciilledhinding-joists; also, a joist which 


horse (or animal similaiiy used), aiid by i 
which he is governed and restrained, con- i 
sistiug usually of a head-stall, a bit, and ' 
reins, with other appendages, accordihg to 
its partic ular form and uses. — 2. A 
restraint ; a curb ; a check, " A 
continual bridle on the tongue.’ 

^ L-'" \ Wafts. — 3. The piece in the in- 

terior of a gun-lock which covers 
■ and holds in place the tumbler 

and sear, being itself held by the 
screws on Avliich they turn. — 

4. Naut a short piece of cable well 
served, attached to a swivel on 
a chain, laid in a harbour, and 
the upper end drawn into a ship 
and secured to the bitts. The u,se 
IS to enable a ship when moored 
to veer with the wind and tide. — 
Bowline bridles^ short legs or 
pieces of rope running thvougli 
iron thimbles, by which the bov,’- 
St. Gall to Ayp mzell. line is attached to different places 

on the leech or edge of a large sail, 
f Bridle (biTdD. y.i. pret. &pp. bridled; pim. 

! bruUing. 1. To put a bridle on ; as, to bridle ^ 
I a hoi’.se.—2. To restrain, guide, or govern; \ 
! to check, curb, or control; as, to bridle \ 
the passions. ‘ Savoy and Rice, the keys ’ 
of Italy, and the citadel in her hands 
to bridle Switzerland.'’ BurJce.—SYi^. To 
cheek, restrain, curb, govern, control, re- 
press, master, subdue. 

Bridle (bri'clix v.i To hold the head up 
and backwards, especially as an expression 
of pride, scorn, or resentment ; to assume a 
lofty manner so as to assert one’s dignity 
or express indignation at its being offended ; 
to toss the head; to strut; generally with up. 
‘Gave a crack with her fan like a coacli- 
whip, and bridled out of the room with the 
air and complexion of an incens’d turkey- 
cock.’ Cibber. 

If you charge them with any particular sin they 
bridle and deny that sin fiercely enough. 

Mingsiey. 

Bridle-hand (bri'cll-hand), n. The hand 
which holds tlie bridle in riding; the left 
hand. Sir W Scott 

Bridle-path (bri'dl-path), n. A path 
which can be travelled on horseback but 
not by wheeled carriages. 

Bridle-port (l^ri'dl-port), Naut a port 
cut in a ship’s counter for getting out 
hawsers either to moor by in harbour or 
to clap springs upon. 

Bridler (bridlSr), One that bridles ; one 
that restrains and governs. 

The prelates boast themselves the only biddiers of 
schism. Miiioti. 

Bridle-rein (bri'dl-ran), n. A rein attached 
to the bit. Sir W. Scott 
Bridle-road, Bridle-way (bri^-rod, brT- 
dl-wa), A bridle-path. 

Bridooix (bri-ddn'), n. [Fr. bndon, from 
bride, a bridle. See BRIDLE. ] A ligM 
snaffle or bit of a bridle in addition to the 
principal bit, and having a distinct rein. 
Brief (href), a. [0. E. bref, brief, O.Fr. brief, 
Fr. bref, from L. brevis, short. ] 1. Short in 
duration ; lasting a short time. ‘ How brief 
the life of man.’ ShaJc.~2. Shox’t in expres- 
sion ; using few words ; concise ; succinct. 



is nailed or fixed to the flooring-boards. In 
the figure a is the flooring, h the girder, cc 
the bridging- joists, d tithe ceiling-joists, and 
ee the straps. 

Bridgy t « 1 >ri jfi), a. Full of bridges. Sherwood. 

Bridle (bri'dl), w. [A. Bax. hridcl, a bridle ; 
D. brklel. O.H.G. priddel, brulel, -whence 
Fr. bride. Bp. brida. Probably from A. Sax. 
bredan, hreqdan, to braid.] 1. The portion 
of gear or harness fitted to the head of a 


repairing churches, njnking up for losses 
by fire, Are. : sometimes called u Choreh 
Brief ov Kings Letter. —8. t A writing in 
general; a letter. 

Bear tins sealed rriif 

W'ith winged haste to the iord-niarshal. S/u/':. 

4. t 111 music, same as Breve (which see).-—. 

5. A papal or apr^stolical brief. Bee below.— ■ 
Papal or apostolical ariaf the name givei: 
to the letters which the pope addresses to. 
individuals or religious coHimunities upon 
matters of discipline. Sonietinies they are 
mere frionilly aild congratulatory letters to 
princes and other persems high in oflice. A 
brief U distinguished from a bull in being 
more concise, •written on paper, sealed with 
rcil wax, and impressed with the seal (.if the 
fisherman or Peter in a boat; while a bull is 
more ample, written on parchment, and 
sealed with lead or green wax. 

Brief (bref), r, t. To furnish •svitli a brief; to 
instruct by a brief. [Rare. ] 

I never could look a counsel in the face again if 
I’d neglected to iiim -with such, facts as tliesc. 

■ . Troilopfe. ' 

Brief t (b>ref), adc. l. In brief; in short; 
briefly. 

Brie / i recovered him, bound up his wound. Shak. 
2. In or after a short time ; soon ; (.(nickly. 

It were a grief, so brief to part with thee: 
Farewell." ■ 'Shak.:^ 

Briefless (breflcs), a. Having no brief ; as, 
a briejiess barrister. 

Briefly (bref'li). adv. In a brief manner; 
concisely ; in few woi’ds. 

Briefman (bref 'man), n. One who makes 
a brief ; a copier of a manuscript. Quart 
Rev. . 

Briefness (bref'nes), n. The state or (juahty 
of being brief; shortness; conciseness in dis- 
course or \yritmg. 

There is a briefness of the parts sometimes that 
makes the whole lottg. B. fonson. 

Brier, Briar (brl'er), ??. [A. Sax. hratr, hrtr, 
a brier; connections unknown.]'!. A prickly 
plant or shrub in general. 

I will tear your flesh with the thorns of the wilder* 
ness and with luders, Juoig. viii. 7. 

2. The sweet-brier and the wild -brier, 
species of the rose ; the wild-rose. [The 
hrier-7'oot tobacco-pipes are made from the 
roots of a heath— Fr. hrityrre, heath.] 
Briered (bri'erd), a. Set with briers. 
Chatterton. 

Briery, Briary (bri'er-i), a. Full of 
l')riers ; rougii ; thorny. ‘The thorny brake 
and briery wood.’ Fawkes. 

Briery -t (bri''{ir-i), 71 . A place where briers 
grow. Iluloet 

Brieve (brev), [See Brief, «..] In Scots 
law, a writ issuing from Chancery, directed 
to any judge ordinary, ordering trial to be 
niade'by a jury of certain points stated in the 
brieve, now used chiefly in the election of 
tutors to niinors, the cognoscing of lunatics 
or idiots, and the ascertaining widows’ tierce. 
Brig (brig), n. [An abbrev, of brigantine.] 
A vessel with two masts, square rigged 
nearly like a ship’s mainmast and foremast 


I will be mild and gentle in my words.- 
And brief, good inother, for I am in haste. SiiaA\ 
The brief style is that which expresseth much in 
little. -6’- fonson. 

S. Common; rife; prevalent. [Old and pro- 
vincial English. ]~In brief, («) in few words. , 
‘Open the matter in brief.' Shale, (b) In 1 
shoii, 

DuBe, Proceed, 

Isad. In brief, to set the needless process by, Skak. 

Brief (bref), n. 1, An epitome; a short or con- 
cise writing ; a short statement or account. 

I shall make it plain as far as a sum or brief can 
make a cause plain. Bacon. 

And she told me 

In a sweet verbal brief. Shetk, 

2. In law, (<r) an abridged relation of the 
facts of a litigated case drawn up for the 
instruction of an advocate in conducting 
proceedings in a court of justice. 

The young fellow had a very good air, and seemed 
to hold his brief \Vi his hand rather to help his action 
than that he wanted notes for his further information. 

Steele. 

(b) A writ summoning a man to answer to 
any action; or any precept of the sovereign 
in writing issuing from any court and or- 
dering something to be done, (c) In Scots 
law, same as Brieve (which see)* (d) A 
letter patent from proper authority author- 
izing a public collection or charitable contri- 
bution of money for any public or private 
purpose ; a license to make collections for 



Brig. 

The term, however, is variously applied by 
the mariners of different nations . — Herman 
phrodite brig. See under Hermaphrodite 
Brig (brig), n. A bridge. ‘The key-staiie o’ 
the&riV^.’ Bw7ms. [Scotch.] 

Brigade (bri-gad'), [Fr. brigade, from 
It. brigata, a brigade, from brigare, to 
fight. See Brigand.] 1 . A ]->;irfcy or divi- 
sion of troops or soldiers, whether cavalry 
or infantry, regular or militia, ccnisisting of 
several regiments, squadrons, or battalions. 
A brigade" of horse is a body of eight or ten 


ch, c/(.ain; 6h, Sc. loch; Fr. to7i; iig, sing. 


, thm: th, f/iin; w, irig; wh, uj/ag; zh, azure. -See Key, 
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five, or six 


^qaatlrtms: Infantry, four, 

..Jmitoliam, or regiitttiiite. ,, ■■■■■■ i 

A ft'Hwki /'Wavi.*, iTcT-crly discipijned and accmi- , 
ir«4, >vau!<l not be cdVaia to (diarge a numerous body ; 
nf tt;o eneniy. ^ 

t 1 ImhI}’ of iiidivitluals orgaiii:«etl, g«ier- ' 
ally wemiVA a uulforM, aiui aetiii;? imdei' ' 
:mthtnity; as, a siwt^’olack hri>jmie: a fire 

Brigaiie 0*ri"traa ). r.t. prct. iV pp. h'i- 
T>pT. hrv}(hli)i>j. To form hito bn- 
I»u«le iff into ilrr^adks; a-, regiments of 
militia are hiinatled uitli reglnieiits of the 

. ■ ■ ■■ , ■■ 

Briga4e»maJor (iffi-ga'Vnul Jer), n. An 

otfu'or appointed by the brigadier to assist 
him ill tin; niauayement and ordering uf his 
hrigude. , . 

Brigadier-geaeralBrigadierCbrk'a-der-- 
Jm’ir-al, hrig-a-deri, n. [Fn, from iir«.; 7 tfu'e .3 
The general (dheerwhoeiuiiiuantUu brigade, 
Whether of horse or foot, and m rank next 
bebnv a major-goiieral. ‘ Wishing to he one 
dav I'ii'h/oi/iVm’ B^wn. 

Brikandthrigduidi, ?#, lit. hnipmd, a brig- 
and, 0. Ft. hriimnd, htiiiant, an armed toot 
soldier, a iirigund or highway-robber, from 
It 'a pirate, ti brigand, ITom It 

brigante, intriguing, seditious, from brig- 
are, to intrigue, to (piaiTol whence also 
brigadi!), ffxHii bidgtu an intrigue, a quarrel, 
trouble, distpiiet.j l.t A sort, of irregular 
loot soldier. iToowarf. —2. A robber; a 
freebotder; ii highwayman; e-specially, one 
of tlut.'ie robbers 'who live in gangs in secret 
retreats Ui uiinintains or forests, 

lijdi 


'DoiM? *>! 
, hri-'V 


refagy to s’.neifglers and 


■Bliptndage (brig^and-aj), n. The life and j 
.practices of a brigand; highway -robliery. 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, meanest of mankind. 

6, la a narrower sense as used %vith regard 
to persons: («) having, or characterized by, 
brilliant mental auaiities; quick in wt; 
wittv; clever; not dull; as, a bright remark; 
he is by no means bright <6) Siireading joy 
or cheerMness around, as the sun sheds 
light; lively; vivacious; animated; cheeriul. 

Be and jovial among your guests. 

T. In paiiitinth luminous; glittering; full of 
light, A picture is said to be bright when 
tlie lights so much prevail as to overcome 
tlie shadows, and are kept so close and 
distinct as to produce a brilliant appearance. 
Bright (brit), u. Brightness; splendour. 

Dark with e.xcess of bright thy skirts appear. 

Milion, 

Bright, T I. See BniTii!. 

Brighten (brit'n), r,t 1. To make bright or 
brighter; to shed light on; to make to shine; 
to increase the lustre of. 

Her celestial eyes 

Adorn the world, and rrighten up the skie.s. Drydsn. 

2. To dispel gloom from; to cheer; to make 
gay or cheerful ; as, to brighten prospects. 

This makes Jack brighten up the room ivherever 
he enters, and changes the severity of the company 
into . . . gaiety Slid good humour. Sieeie. 

3. To make illustrious or more distin- 
guished; to heighten the spleiidoux* of ; to 
add lustre to. 

The present tpiesn would brighten her character 
if she would exert her authority to instil virtues into 
her people. Sivi/t. 

4. To make acute or witty ; to sharpen the 
faculties of.— f> vSpecifically, in the calico 
trade, to add brilliancy to the colours of, as 
prints, Ac., by boiling them in a solution of 
soda. 


Many c.f the pc.Haj’.t.-.in thc-ir hrui taken to j Brighten TI. To grow brlclltor more 

;3a,-hing nr in the forests, c. H. Pearson. | become less dark or 

igaadiiiet (bn-;fhm-dni), n.^ A kind of j gioumy. 


light sailing-VLhiscl Spemck See Biuoas- 
..tiX'E., : ' ' ■ I 

Brigandine, Brigantine (brig'an-din, brig’. ! 
an-na), n. [Fr. brigaodinK’, from brigand, in i 
the sense of foot-soldier. See Buigano.} , 
Boily unrtonr cumiu.^scd of iron rings or ; 
small thin iron plates sewed upon can va.s, ■ 
linen, i»r leather, and covered over with 
similar materials. Mediicval areher.s aiiil ' 
croBSbownicn are geuendly repre.seuteil in : 
these tiuiUed coats or jackets. Jur. xlvi. 4. I 
Th»;n put on ui! thy gors^uous arnis, thy* ijeluict 
" And brtgatufim of brnss, thy broad hitUerceon, I 
. Vantbrace :iind greaves. ' J/iiton.' j 

Brigaatt (brig 'ant), n. Same as Brigand , 
(in both sensosb 

Brigantine {brig'an-tin), n. [Fr, hngaiitin, i 
from It. biigaitiinig ii pirate vessel. See 
BEiGAXTf. Brig h an abbivv, of this word.] 
A kind of light sailing vesst] formerly much 
used l>y corsairs ; now more specilicaily a 
two-niasdcd vt*.?sel partly square-rigged; 
either, (o) a brig wiilumt her maui'-saU, 
that j,s, witlitjut the lowermost sqnurc-sail 
on the main or aft mast; or, (b) a herma- 
phrodite brig. See under HeumaI’HUOPITK. 
Brigbotot (brig'' but), n. [A. Sax. brig, a 
bridge, and hot, compensaiion. j A contri- 
bution for the repair of bridges, walls, and 
castles. 

Brige, t n. [See Buigue. ] Contention. 
Chaueer. 

Bright (brlt), a. [A. Sax. hwrht, hriht, cle.ar, 
Bhitnng; feel bjartr, Both, hairhi^, O.Il.tT 
hrrht, tn'raht, Xi.lI.G, breht, shirung, bright. 
Same root as L. jhtgro (anciently fragro), 
to Ihmie, jlamnui (jlagma i, tlame. Skr. 
bhruj, to shine.] 1. lladiating or rellectiug 
light; lirilUaut; shining; Uunmous;sidcndid; 
sparkling; as, a bright hiui *A bright par- 
ticular .star.’ Sha/,'. 

Candles wore til.-iaing' at all the windows. Tine 
public j,*]accs ^ver« as bright as at noonii.-ty. 

J/aea.’thfi', 

2. Transmitting light ; clear; transpareut, 
as liquors. 

I’roia tlie brightest wines 
He turn'd abhon-Kiit- Thofftson. 

3. Atanifest to the mind, us light is to the 
eyes; evident; clear. 

He umsl not }jroi.et.'l to j -oviftly, that he snay with 
ttinru case, and bf’ighter evidence . . . draw the 
learner oa. ' If \itts. 

4. Bcsplendcnt witli charms; splendid. 

Thy beamy appears, 
in itt, 54 races and airs, 

At! bright ns riu angel ne w dropt from the sky. Parne/t, 
Illustrious; glorious: applied both to 
persons and things; as, the brightest period 
of a kmgdtiin. ‘ Tiic brightest aunals uf a 
female reign.’ Cotton, 


glouiny. 

Like the sun emerging from a cloud. 

Her countenance brightens, and her eye expands. 

JVordS 7 t>crth. 

.\il his prospects brightening to the last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Goidsniith. 

Bright *• harnessed < brit ' bar - nest ), a. 
Having bright .armour. Milton, 

Brightly’ (brit'li), udi\ In a bright manner ; 
splendidly ; with lustre. 

A substitute shines brfghtiy as a king 
Until a king be by. Shah. 

Brightness (britTies), n. 1. Tlie state or 
quality of being bright; splendour; lustre; 
glitter. ‘The of the sun.’ Acts 
.xxvi. 13. ~ 2. Acuteiui,ss : applied to the 
faculties; sharpness of wit. ‘The bright' 
ness of Iiis parts . distinguished him.' 
Prim'. 

Brigbt’s Disease Onits' diz-ez), «. A disease 
first tlcscrilied hy Dr. Bright of London, ft is 
characterized by a granular condition of the 
Cortical part «.>f tlie kidneys and inflamma- 
tion of the malpighian bodies. The urine 
during life contains albmnen, and is of less 
specific gravity than natural. The disease is 
aecompauied with uneasiness or pain in the 
loins, pale or cachectic countenance, dis- 
onlered dige.stion, frequent urination, and 
dropsy. The blood contains urea, and is de- 
ficient in albumen and hannatosin. Progres- 
sive blood-poisoning induces other visceral 
diseases, and in the end gives rise to the 
cerebral distiirbimce which is the frequent 
cause of death. Called also Granular Be- 
generatwn of the Kidneys. 

Brightsome t (bnt'sum), a. Bright ; bril- 
liant. Martston. 

Brignole (biv-nyol), ji. [Ft] Theprunello, 
a variety of the common plum. 

Brigoset (bri-gos'). a. [T h- brigosus. It. 
hrigosQ. See BiiiGt'E.3 Contentious. ‘Very 
hrigose and severe.’ Dr. Puller. 

Bridie t (breg), n. [Ft, a cabal, from It. 
hriga, a quanxd. ] A cabal; intrigue; faction ; 
contention. * The politicks of the court, the 
hriguet; of the cardinals, the tnck.s of the 
conclave. ’ Chesterjidd. 

Briguet (breg), e.i [Fr. hriguer,} To can- 
vass; -to intrigue.- 

I am too proud to brigue for admission, £p. Hurd. 

Brik:e,t 'U. [A. Sax. dn'ce, a fti’eacA.] Abrcacli; 
ruin. Chancer. 

Brill (bril), w, [Probably from Com. &r<'- 
fhid, a mackerel, pi. brUheUi, hr HU, frtun 
brWi, streaiceil, variegated.] One of the 
rtat-fiahe.s, family Pleuronecti das the IHem'u- 
neetes rhombus. In its general form it 
resembles the turbot, but is inferior to it 
both in size and quality. It i.s taken on 
many parts of our coasts, the principal 


part of the supiily for the London market 
being from the southern coast, where it is 
most abundant. 

Brillaate (brei-iinTa). [It.] In niusic, n 
term prefixed to a movement, denoting 
tiiat it is to be played in a gay and lively 
manner. 

Brilliance, Brilliancy (bril'yans, bnFyan- 
si), n, [See Brilliant.] Great bright- 
ness; splendour; lustre; used both in a 
literal and figurative sense. ‘Star the 
black earth vlth briUia^ice.' Tennyson. 

The author does not attempt to polish and brighten 
his composition to the Ciceronian gloss and brtUiaacy. 

Macaulay. 

Brilliant (bril'yant), ct. [Fr. hrillant, spark- 
ling, from hriller, to shine or sparlde, L.L. 
beniUarc, to shine like a beryl, from L. 
berdlus, a beryl.] 1. Sparkling with lustre; 
dittering; Inight; as, a brilliant gem; a 
'brilliant dress. — 2. Fig. distinguished by 
shining qualities or such as command ad- 
miration; splendid; shining; us, a brilliant 
wit; a brilliant achievement. 

Washington was more solicitous to a\'oid fatal mis- 
takes than to perform brilliant exploits. Ames. 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew. 

CoTvper, - 

Brilliant (bril'yant), n. 1. A diamond of the 
finest cut, formed into faces and facets so as 
to reflect and refract the light in the most 
vivid manner possible. The upper and prin- 
cipal face, called the table, is octagonal in 
form, and is surrounded by sloping faces 
called /acefs, the low^erface being parallel 
to the upper, but of smaller size. A well- 
cut brilliant reflects nearly all the light ca st 
on it, aaid refracts it in coloured rays through 
the facets in front. See Diamond. —2. In 
printing, a very small type, a size less than 
diamond.— 3. In the manege, a brisk, high- 
spirited horse, with a stately carriage. 
Brilliantly (briryant-li), adv, la a bril- 
liant manner; splendidly. 

One of these (banners) is most brilliantly displayed. 

SVarnerv 

Erilliantness (bril'yant-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being brilliant; brilliancy; 
splendour; glitter. 

Brills (brilz), n. pi The hair on the eyelids 
of a horse. 

Brim (brim), n. [A. Sax. brim., Icel. brim, 
the surf, the sea ; Dan. breenme, G. hrdme, 
the edge, border. Derived by Dlax Aliiller 
from root seen in L. fremere, to roar, Skr. 
bJinun, to whirl, bhrimi, a whirlpool, brim 
being thus the part where the surf makes a 
roaring noise.] l. A brink, edge, or mar- 
gin; more especially, the part of the bank 
of a river or sheet of water next the w’ater; 
by Sliakspere used of the brink of a clift’. 
‘By dimpled brook and fountain him.* 
Milton. * A primrose l>y the river’s brim.* 
Wordsit'orth. 

Kew stars all night above the brim 
Of waters lightened into view; 

They climb’ d'as quickly, for the rim 
Changed every*moment as we fie w, Tennyso.>i, 

2. The upper edge of anything hollow; as, 
the brim of a cup. —3. A projecting edge, 
border, or rim round anything hollow, as a 
hat. 

t And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 

; Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep. 

[ ShaA‘. 

i 4. Shallow water at the edge of a sheet. 

' [Bare.] 


The feet of the priests tliat bare the ark were dipped 
in the of die water. Josh. iii. 15. 

Brim (brim), u. A pvet ifcpp. hrimmed; ppr. 
brinimuig. To fill to the brim, upper edge, 
or top. 

I drink the cup of a costly death, 
Primmed with delirious draughts of warmest life. 

Tenf.'vsoft. 

Brim (l>rim), v.L 1. To be full to the brim. 

The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 

.Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. 

■ Alilton.' 

2. To coast along near; to skirt. ‘Where 
I b/’im round flowery islands. ’ Keats.— To 
brim over, to run over the brim ; to ovei*- 
flow ; used mainly in a figurative sense. 

He was also absolutely brimming szer witli humour, 
JSdin. Pezi. 

Brim t (brim), a. [A. Sax. hrgme, renowned, 
famou.s, from hi man , to celeljrute. ] Public ; 
Well known; cfclc! (rated; mitofious, Warner. 
Brimfillt (brim'iil), v.t To fill to tlie top. 
CradiO e\ 

Brimful (l»riin'ful), a. Full to the top; com- 
pletely full; as, a glass brimful of wine. 
'Brimful of sorrow.’ Shale. -Her brimful 
eyes.' Brgden. ‘ My heart bWm/i/Z of those 
old tale.s.' Tennyson. [Generally used pre- 
dicatively.j 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. iibane; y, s:c. iey. 
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Brimfulnesst (brim'fiil-nes), n. The state 
of being brimful; fulness to the top. 
Brimless (brimles), a. Having no brim; as, 
^^hrindcsstla.t. 

Erimine,t a. l- Same as Breme,—% Same 
as Rrir/i. a. 

Brimmed (brimd), a. l. Having a brim; 
having a brim of this or that kind : used 
especially in composition. ‘Broad-&rimme(i 
hat.’ SpeGtator,~% Filled to the brim; level 
with the brim. 

May thy brimmed waves for this 

Their full tribute never miss. Milton. 

Brimmer (brim'fir), n. l. A bowl full to the 
top. ‘ Dear ‘brimmer that makes our 1ms- 
)>ands short-sighted,’ 'WyGheTley.~~± A hat, 
from the breadtli of its brim. ‘Now takes 
hiB brimmer oU.’ Brome. 

Brimming (brim'ing), a. Full to the top or 
brim; as, a brimming pail. 

Brimming (brim'ing), n. The flash of hglit 
.seen in. the sea when it is disturbed at night, 
especially, in fisherman’s phrase, when the 
disturbance is due to fish beneath the .sur- 
face. 

Brimsey (brim'zi), n. [A. Sax. brimse. See 
Breeze-fly.] Inher. a gadfly. 

Brimstone (brim'ston), n. [O. E. bremstone , 
brimstoon, hrenston, &c,, Sc. bruntstcme, 
bnmstctne, lit. burn- stone, or burning- 
stone, 1 ike Icel. hrennisteinn, brimstone. See 
Brand and Burn.] Sulphur (which see). 

Both were cast alive into a lake of fire burning with 
brimstom. Rev. xix. 20. 

Brimstone (brim'ston), a. Composed of or 
pertaining to brimstone; as, brimstone 
matches. 

From his brimstone bed at break of day 
A-walking the devil has gone. Coleridge. 

Brimstone - butterfly ( brim ' ston-but'ter- 
fii), n. A species of butterfly (Gonopteryx 
rhamnii) marked by the angulation of the 
wing tips, by the yellow colour of both sexes, 
and by possessing a red spot in the middle 
of each wing. 

Brimstone-moth (brim'ston-moth), n. A 
lepiclopterous insect (Bmnia cmtcegata), 
possessing yellow wings, with light streaks, 
and with chestnut spots on fore-wings. 
Brimstony (brim'ston-i), a. Full of brim- 
stone or containing it; resembling brimstone; 
sulphurous. ^Brimstony, blue, and fiery.’ 
B.Jonson. [R-are.] 

Brinded (brind'ed), a. [A form equivalent 
to Prov. B. and Sc. branded, of a reddish- 
brown coloiu’ with streaks or ijatches of 
darker brown or black, whence hrandie, a 
name often given to cows in Scotland, like 
Icel. brand bttr, brindled, a term applied to 
a cow. The meaning is lit. of a burnt colour, 
the root being in bivrn, brand, &c.] Pro- 
perly of a gray or tawny colour marked by 
bars or streaks of a darker hue, but applied 
in a looser way to any animal having a hide 
variegated by streaks or spots, and by Mil- 
ton to the lioness, whose hide is of a nearly 
uniform hue. [BH7idled is now more com- 
monly used.] 'The brinded cat.’ Shah. 
*1 sIy brinded h.eiiQV.’ Dryden. 

She tam’d the brinded lioness, 

The spotted mountain pard. Milton. 

Brnidle (brin'dl), n. [Probably from the 
following.] The state of being brinded; a 
colour or mixture of colours of which gray 
is the base, with bands of a darker gray or 
black colour. ‘ A natural brindle.’ Richard- 
son. 

Brindled (brin'did), a. [A kind of dim. form 
ot brinded.} Brinded; variegated with spots 
or streaks of different colours. ' The brin- 
dled monster.' Addns'ou. 

Brindle-motli (brin'dl-moth), n. A name 
given by some British collectors to moths of 
the genus Xylophasia. 

Brine (brm), n-. [A. Sax. bryne, brine, so 
called froinits burning taste; A. Sax. bryne, 
a burning. See Burn.] Water saturated 
or strongly impregnated with salt, like the 
water of the ocean; salt water; hence used 
for tears, and for the sea or ocean. Artificial 
brine is used for the preservation of the flesh 
of animals, fish, vegetables, &c. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath washed thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline! Sltai. 

The sea was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Paiiope with all her sister.'; played. Milton. 

Brine (brin), r.t pret. & pp. brined; ppr. 
brining. 1. To steep in brine, as corn, to 
prevent smut. “2. To mix salt with; as, to 
brine hay. 

Brine-pan (brin'pan), n. A pit of saltwater, 
where, by the action of the sun, salt is 
formed by crystallization. 


Bnne-pit (bnn'pit), n. A salt spring or 
well from which water is taken to be boiled 
or evaporated for making salt. 

Brine-pump (bnn'pump), n. A pump em- 
ployed in some steam-vessels to clear the 
Vjoiler of the brine which collects at the 
bottom of it. 

Brine-shrimp (brin'shrimp), n. A branehi- 
opodous crustacean, the Artemia satina, 
about § inch in length, commonly found in 
the salt-pans at Lymington, and in the Great 
Salt Lake at Ut^i, XJ.S. This crustacean 
lives naturally in a briny solution of suffi- 
cient strength to pickle beef. 

Brine-spring (briii'spring), a. A spring of 
salt water. 

Brine-worm (biin'werm), n. Same as BHne- 

shrvmp. 

Bring (bring), v. t pret. and pp. brought; ppr. ; 
bringing. [A. Sax. bringan, hrang, brmigen, 
later, brengmi, hfohte, brdht (brang, hrung, 
are still common in Scotland), D. brengen, ’ 
Goth, briggan (pron. hringmi), G. bringen; 
same root as bear, to carry.] 1 . To bear or , 
convey from a distant to a nearer place, or 
to a person; to fetch; to carry. 

me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread, 

I Ki. .xvii. II. 

Bring me spices, bring me wine. Tennys&n. 

2. To procure; to make to come; to cause 
to be obtained; as, to honour or glory 
to one. ‘Music that brdngs sweet sleep.’ 
Tennyson,— Z. To lead or guide from a dis- 
tant to a nearer place; to conduct; to at- 
tend; to accompany. 

Yet give leave, my lord, 

That vve may bring you something' on the ■^vay. 

Shab. 

4. To change from one condition into an- 
other; as, to brmg to a better frame of 
mind; to bring to nothing.— 5. To persuade; 
to prevail upon; to induce. 

A due consideration of the vanities of the world 
will assuredly bring you to a contempt of it. 

Sir R, Id Estrange. 

Profitable employments would be a diversion, if 
men could but be broteght to delight in. them. Locke. 

—To bring about, to effect; to accomplish. 

It enabled him to gain the most vifin and imprac- 
ticable into his designs, and to bring about several 
great events for the advantage of the public. 

Addison. 

—To bringdown, (d&) to take down; to cause 
to come down; to lower, (b) To humiliate; 
to abase. Shah. — To hring forth, (a) to pro- 
duce, as young or fruit ; to beget; to cause. 

Idleness and luxury brvtg forth poverty and want. 

Tiilotsm. 

(h) To bring to light. ‘To bring foidh this 
discovery,’ Shah— To bring forward, (a) to 
produce to view; to cause to advance. (6) To 
adduce; as, to /oman? arguments in 
support of a scheme.— To brmg in, (a) to 
bring from a remote place or from without 
to within a certain precinct. (&) To supply; 
to furnish; to yield. 

Look you bring me in the names of some si.v. 

■ Shak. 

EspeGiall.y used in speaking of a revenue, 
rent, or income produced from a certain 
source. 

The sole measure of all his courtesies is, wh.it re- 
turn they will make him, and what revenue they will 
brijig him in. South. 

(c) To introduce. 

Since he could not have a seat among them him- 
self. he would bring in one who had more merit. 

Taller. 

Especially, to introduce to or lay before 
parliament ; as, to bring in a bill, (d) To 
place in a particular condition or station. 

But he protests he loves you 
And needs no other suitor but his likings ... 

To ^«>/^you again (namely, to your former oifice). 

Shak. 

(c) To reduce within the limits of law and 
government. ‘Perforce b7%ng in all that i-e- 
bellious rout.’ Spenser.— To bring of , (a) to 
bear or convey from a place ; ns, to bring 
of men from a wreck. (&) To procure to be 
acquitted; to clear from condemnation; to 
cause to escape.— To bring on, (a) to bear or 
convey or cause to be conveyed with one 
from a distance; as, to bring on a quantity 
of goods. (6) To cause to begin; as, to bri«i 7 
071 a battle, (c) To originate or cause to 
exist; as, to hiung on a disease, (d) To in- 
duce; to lead on. ‘ When we would b7yng 
him 071 to some confessiom ’ Shuk. —To brmg 
out, (a) to expose; to detect; to bring to light 
from concealment; as, to out one’s 

baseness, (b) To find by calculation; as, to 
bring out a certain result.— To bring cmr, 
(a) to eai-ry over; to bear across; as, to brfngr 
over despatches; to h7%ng mer passengers in 
a boat. (Ji) To convert by persuasion or other 


means; to draw to a new party; to cause to 
change sides or an opinion. 

The Protestant clergy will fiml it perhaps no dif- 
ficult matter to bring great numbers oz^er to the 
church, , : ' Szmft. 

— To bring (a ship) to (naut), to cheek the 
course 01 a ship by amingihg the sails in 
such a manner that they shall counteract 
each other and keep her nearly stationary. 
—To bring to light, to reveal.-- To hritiy to 
mind, to recall what lias been forgotten < 11 * 
what is not present to the mind.— I'o bring 
to pass, to effect. 

The thing j.s e.smblished bv God, .md God -jviil 
shortly it /if ji’. ' Gen. .rii. 32. 

— To hr-mg under, to subdue; to repress; to 
restrain; to reiliice to obedience. 

The . Minstrel fell I—but the foenian’s chain 

, Could not bring his proi-.d so'c,'. i.Kder, J/eore. 

— To bring up, (a) to bear or convey up- 
ward. (h) To rear; to nurse, feed, and 
clothe, (e) To educate: to instruct; to form 
the manners and furnish the mind of. (d)To 
introduce to notice or practice; as, to bting 
up a subject in conversation, (e) To cause 
to advance near; as, to bring up force.?, or 
the ].)ody of reserve, (f) Sditt to anchor; 
as, to bring up a vessel. (</) To pull up (a 
horse); to cause to stop; often with short; 
as, he brought zip his horse sJumt; that is, 
caused it to stop suddenly. Hence, fig. to 
stop suddenly in any career or coitrse'of ac- 
tion; to bring before a magistrate; to pull 
up. 

You were well aware that you were committing 
felony, and have probably felt tolerably sure at tunes 
that you would some day be brcugkt dp short. 

Trollope. 

—To bring up the rear, t6 move onwards in 
the rear; to form the rear portion. 

Bringer (bring 'er), n. One who brings or 
conveys to.— Brbiger un one who, or that 
which introduce.s. ‘Lucifer is a bringer hi 
ot light.' Sandys.—Briuger up, me who 
brings up; an instructor; one who feeds, 
clothes, and educates. ‘The bringer up of 
the children.’ 2 Kings x. 5. 

Brinish (hrin'ish), a. Like brine*, salt; some- 
what salt; saltish. ‘Her brinish' tenrs.’ 
Shak. 

Brinishness (brin'ish-nes), n. The quality 
of being brinish or saltisli. 
Brinjar©e(brur'ja-re), ? 2 . An Indian variety 
of greyhound. 

‘Rrink (brxngk), n. [A Scandinavian word: 


edge, margin, or border of a steep place, as 
of a precipice or the bank of a river; verge; 
hence, close pro.ximity to danger. ‘ The pre- 
cipice’s brink.' Dz'y den. ‘ The plashy 
of weedy lake.’ Bj'yant, ‘The&rM*ofruin.’ 
Buidee. 

Briny (brin'i), a. Pertaining tct brine or to 
the sea; partaking of the nature of brine; 
salt; as, a&n'ny taste; the hiiny ffood; bi'hiy 
tears. 

Briony bri'o-ni), n. Same as Bryony. ' The 
berried brioziy.' Tetmyson. 

Briquette (bri-ket'), 71. [Fr. briquette, dim. 
of brique, a brick.] A brick-shaped lump 
of artificial fuel made of small coal or coal- 
dust and pitch. 

Brisk (brisk), a. [From the Celtic; W. brysg, 
Ir. brisg, quick, lively; or from Fr. brusque. 
See Brusk-I 1. Lively; active; nimble; 
gay; sprightly; vivacious: applied to living 
creatures; as, a brisk youth; a brisk horse. 
‘A bmJfc gamesome lass.’ Sir 11. L' Estrange. 
2. Effervescing vigorously; said of liquors; 
as, brisk cider.— 3. Lively: burning freely; 
as. a brisk fire,— 4. Performed or kept np 
with briskness; rapid; quick; as, a brisk fire 
of infantry. ‘Brisk toil alteniating witli 
ready ease.’ Woi'dsworth. — 5.t Tivid; bright. 

Had it (my instrunuint) magnified tliirty or txvanty- 
five times, it had made the object appear more on'sk 
and pleasant. nezuton. 

Briskt (brisk), v.t. To make lively ; to en- 
liven; to animate; to refre.«h; sometimes 
with zip. Killhigbeck. 

Brisk (brisk), v.i. To come up with life and 
speed; to take an erect tu* bold attitude; 
usually W’ith zip. J oh nson. 

Brisket (bris'ket), n. [O.Fr. hrischet or 
briischet (Fr. hreeJiet), fi'om Armor, hrusk, 
the breast.] The breast of an animal, or 
that part of the breast that lie.s ne.xt to the 
ribs; in a horse, the fore -part of the neck at 
the shoulder down to the fore-legs. 
Briskly (briskTi), adv. In a brisk maiiuer ; 
actively; vigorously; with life and spirit. 
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Bristal^tss djirisk'nes), n. Tht=» state or qiia» j 
litv of Siitriim’ iiiisk: livt.*lijiess ; vigour itt , 
mlimi tiJiickiwss; yaMy; vivacity;,vi|,or- , 
ons lus jollity, , 

Brydeii. ^ 

Bristle ( ), [AtliiiniiutiveOvitli Hieta- ■ 
AS'i.'k,. a bristle ;corresx>oM' ; 

iisgtv. a huy.std, a bristle; comp. him, 6?‘m* j 
iiid^ht'hn, led. ht’i'd, Dali, bilrde, D. borste, ' 
a bristle. I 1. Ouo of the stiif, coarse, glassy ■ 
Isau's uf Tue iieg and the wild boar, espedally ■' 
cf the hjureroe,’ina' on the baek; cKteiisively j 
iHed by biHi'diiiiakers, shoemakers, sadillers, 
itc., and cliielly imported from hussia.— . 

2. A siiiiikir aiixieiidage on plants, a stiif 
Toimdish hair. 

Bristle (brisl). v.t pret.^ & pp. hyidled; ppr. 
bridihi'j. 1. To erect hi bristles; to make 
l)risriy;‘ to erect in detiaueo or anger, like a 
swine. 

Di-ilh war rris^’;] bis angry crest? Sha^- 

Bay, l-rzstle thy courage up. ShaJe. 

2. To lis a bristle on; as, to hyhtle a thread. 
Bristle (brisTl, v.L 1. To rise np or stand 
on end like bristles. 

His hair did bv-iVe on bis head. Sir IK SeaU. 

2, To c-tine in cullisiou with or contradict 
in a somowhac rude maimer; with Ufiainst, 
[Kare.] 

TIjo nnnor eiait "nere, us in many 'places, ^'^risfies 
' Sir IK. 

3. To appear as if covered avith bristles, 
^The hill of La Lluye Sainte hridUug with 
ten thousand bayonets.’ Thttdccray. 

The enuiess ileeta ot barges, the gnick succe.ssion 
of gre.at towns, the ports IdisSut^T with tiiousands of 
must?. Macitzilay. 

—To bt’istly )ip, to show anger, resentment, 
or detianee. 

Bristled (brisliD, a. Tlavkig liristles; iience, 
heart led. ‘LbvbT/cfnips.’ Shak. 
Bristle-fenx (bris'j-ierii), n. An elegant 
Briti.sh fern (Trlchonmnes upaciomm). See 
TRlOiiaMASE-S. 

Bristle - grass (Viris'i-gras), n. Setaria, a 
genus of grasses. Sec SEiMiilA. 
Bristle-heri'ing (bris'Mie-ring), n. Chato- 
esaus, a genus of the herring family (OIii- 
pcidabfumhl in the tropical .seas, so called 
from the last ray of the dor. sal tin prolonged 
inti) a wUip-iikc iiiament. 

Bristle-moss tbris'lnuos), /i. Species of 
moss, with a hairy calyptra, of the genus 
Ortliotrichum. 

Bristle-poiEted (bri.sT-poiut-etl), a. Termi- 
nating gratinaily in a very fine sharp point, 
as the Icai es uf immy mosses. LintUcy. 
Bristle-tail Un'is'i-tril), u. a t!y having the 
tail terminided l#y hairs; the gudtly. 
Bristliness d^risTL-nes), n. The quality of 
being bristly. 

Bristling (jirisTing), i>. A' a. .Showing like 
bristles * With chatt’riug teeth, and briat- 
UiLij hair upright.’ Dymka. 

Bristly (I'ti'isTi), a. 1. Thick set with bristles, 
or with hairs like bristle.s; rough, ‘ Ahmtly 
iKick/ Tb(id\'m 2 f.~- 2 . Resembling a bristle 
or bristles. ‘Rugged scales and hyistly 
hairs.’ ikntUnj. 

BriStol-hoardlhris'tol-bdrd), n. A fine kind 
uf pasteboanl, smooth, and sometimes 
glazed, ou the surface. 

Bristol-hrick (brhToI-brik), n. A sort of 
brick u'lude near Bristol of a .siliceous mate- 
rial, and used for cleaning cutlery. 
Bristol-diamond (hrisTid-dPa-mond), n. 
Same as Byiafol-donc fwhich see) 
Bristol-paper (biasTol-paqair), n. Stout 
paper for drawing, so named from the place 
of its oi’igimil manufacture. 

Bristol-stone (brisTol-stou), n. Rock-crys- 
tiil, or Bristol'diamond, small, round crys- 
tals of quartz, fouuil in the Clifton lime- 
stone, near the city of Bristol in Englaiul 
BriStire (bris'fir), n. fFr, j A term applied, 
iu permauent fortilicatioii, to a break in the 
general direction of the jiarapet of the cur- 
tain, when constructed with orilions and 
retired flanks. 

Brit, Britt (brit), n, A fi.sh of the herring 
kind {Clupea miniuHt), from 1 to A inches 
long, found at some seasons in immense 
numbers ou the Eastern cosist of New Eng- 
land, and seiu’ing as food for other fish. 
Brlta^in-crowxi (brit'un-kroan), n. An Eng- 
lish gold coin of the reign of James I., the 
fourth part of a unity, of the value of 6i‘., 
afterwiird.s rai.'ied to fw. ad 
Britaimia-ffietal (bri-tmr'i-a-met'al), n. A 
metallic compound or alloy of tin, with a 
little copper and autimojiy, used chielly for 
teapots, spoons, Am. The general proprir- 
tioiis are af)-! tin, 10^ antimony, 3 zinc, and 
1 copper. 


Britannic (bri-tauTk), a. Pertaining to 
Britain; as. Her Briimmic Majesty. 

Brite, Bright ( brit ), v. i To he or Viecome 
over ripe, as wheat, barley, or hops. [Pro- 
vincial.3 ,, ■ , , 

Brither (briTH'^r), n. Brother, [beotph.j 
Britmian (bri-tin'i-an), n. [Erora Britini, 
in Ancona, where the order had its ri.se,] A 
monk of the order of St. Augustine, distin- 
guished for their austerity. They abstained 
from all kinds of meat, and fasted from the 
festival of the Exaltation of the Cross to 
Easter. In I'lnd they were merged iu the 
general union of all the fraternitie,s of the 
Aimustine order, 

British (britTsh), a. Pertaining to Great 
Britain or its inlmbitants : sometimes re- 
stricted to the original inliahitants. —British 
pind, a substance produced by raising starch 
to a temperature between 000’ and 700\ 
when it swells and exhales a peculiar smell. 
It is of a brown colour, and i.s employed by 
calico-printers.— -JSrifiVi Lion, the national 
emblem of Great Britain. —RrftiVi plate, 
alljata (which see). 

BritOE (l)ritT)n), n. A native of Britain. 
Britoa (brit'ou), a. British. ‘A Briton 
peasant' Sb.ak. [Rare.] 

Britt, n. See Brii’. 

Brittle O^ritT), a. [O.E. britel, broiel, hmtel, 
from A. Sax. brytan, bredtan, to break; 
Icel. brjdta, to break or destroy; Dan. bryde, 
to break 3 Easily broken, or easily breaking 
sliort, without splinters or loose parts rent 
from the substance; fragile; not tough or 
tenacious; as, brittle stone or glass. ‘Brittle 
life.’ Shale. — Brittle silver-ore. Same as 
Black-silver. 

Brittlely (britl-li), adv. In a brittle manner. 
Sherwood. 

Brittleness (brifcT-nes), n. Aptness to break; 
fragility: opposed to toughness and tena- 
city. ‘The of bones.’ Owen. 

Britzska (brits'ka), n. [Rus. b^ntshka, Pol. 
hryezka, dim, of hryka, a freight-waggon.] 
An open carriage with a calash top, and 
space for recliinng when used for a journey. 
Briza (bri'za), h. [Gr, hrizo, to nod.] A 
genus of grasses, commonly called quaking 
grass, maiden’s hair, or lady’s tresses. (See 
QUAKiKG-dRxtSS.) There are about thirty 
species, chiefly found in South America. 
Ihvo {B. media and B. minor) are natives of 
Britain ; these and other species are some- 
times to be found in gardens as ornamental 
plants. 

Brize (brez), n. The gadfly. See Breeze. 
Brizure (briz'ur), n. [Fr. hrisnve, from 
b riser, to break. ] 1. In fort, see Bri.sure. 
2. pi In her variations of the original arms 
of a family, or marks attached to them for 
the purpose of pointing out the several 
branches and the relation in which they 
stand to each other and to their common 
anee.stor. Called also Marks of Cadency. 
Broach (brdch), n. [Fr. hroche, Sp. hruca-, 
It, brocca, from L.L. broeca, a spit, a point, 
from L, broccus, hrocchus, said of a project- 
ing tooth, or an animal with projecting 
teeth : allied to W. 
prodaw, Gael, brog, 
to goad, and broy, 
an awl.] l.f Aspit. 

He turned a broach, 
that had worn .a crown. 

Bacon, 

And some failed not 
to take the child and 
bind it to a broach, and 
lay it to the fire to roast. 

Sir T. More. 

2, An awl; a boclfchi. 
tProvincial.]— 3. A 
breast-pin; a kind 
of buckle or clasp 
to fasten a garment. 

See Brooch. —4. A 
start, like the end 
of a spit, on the 
head of a young 
stag, — 5, An old 
English term for a 
spire, still in use iu 
some localities : in 
leicesterahtre it de- 
notes a spire spring- 
ing from the tower 
without any inter- 
mediate parapet.— 

6. A taper; a torch. 

FiersPlowifmn.—7.A nan*ow-poiuted chisel 
used by masons for hewing stones.— 8, A gen- 
eral name for all tapered boring-bits or drills. 
Those for wood are fluted like the sheil-bit, 
but tapered towards the jxiint ; but those 



Broach, Ryhall, Rut- 
latidshiro. 



for metal are solid, and usually three, four, 
or six sided. Their usual forms are shown 
in the annexed figures. Broaches are also 
known as iddcners 
iind rimers. Fig, a i.s 
an example of tlie 
broach ■ or riinei^ for.; ' 
wood, and fig. b of 
those for metal —9. A 
straiglit steel tool 
•with" file teeth for 
pressing through tr*';:;: 
regular holes in ine- 
tal that cannot be 
dressed; by revolving v ■ 
tools.— -10: The pin in ; 
a lock which . enters ' ■ 
the barrel of the key. 
11, The .stick from 
which candle-wicks are suspoiided for dip- 
ping.— 12. A rod of sallow, hazel, or other 
tough and pliant wood, sharpened at each 
end and bent in the miildle, used by 
thatchers to pierce and fix their work. 
[Provincial.] 

Broach (broch), v. t. [See noim. 3 1. 1 To spit ; 
to pierce as wTth a spit. 

I’il broach the tadpole on my rapier's point. Shak. 

2. To open for the first time for the purpose 
of taking out something; more especially to 
tap; to pierce, as a cask in order to draw the 
liquor; as, to broach a hogshead. 

I will open the old armouries, I will broach niy 
store, and bring- forth my stores. KnoUes. 

Hence— 3. To let out; to shed, ‘ This blow 
should broach thy dearest blood.’ Shak.— 

4. To utter; to give out; to begin conversa- 
tion or discussion about; to introduce by 
way of topic; as, to broach an opinion. 

This error . , . was first broached by Josephus, 

Sir Raleigh. 

A letter from him to our ambassador remains, in 
which he broaches the subject with a degree of fear 
and trembling that, &c. Brougham. 

5. t To begin in general. ‘ That for her love 
such qxiarreis may be broached.’ Shak.— 

6. In masonry, to rough-hew. [Scotch.]— 
To broach to {nav.t), to incline suddenly to 
wiiidw'ard, so as to lay the sails aback and 
expose the vessel to the danger of overset- 
ting. 

Broaclier Ou’och'er), n. 1. 1 A spit. 

On fiVe sharp broachers rank’d the roast they 
turned. Brydm. ^ ' 

2. One who broaches, opens, or utters; a 
first publisher. ‘The first hroacher of a 
heretical opinion.’ Sir B. L’ Estrange. 

Broad, (brad), 0 . [A. Sax. brad, D. hreed, Icel. 
hrdthr, Dan. & Sw. bred, Goth, braids, G. 
breit, broad; root nnknown,] 1. Wide; ex- 
tended in breadth or from side to side, as dis- 
tinguished from long, or extended from end 
to end. It is opposed to narrow ; as, a broad 
.street; abroad table. — 2. Wide; extensive; 
vast ; as, the broad expanse of ocean. — 

3. Fig. not limited or narrow; liberal; com- 
prehensive; enlarged; as, broad views. ‘In 
a broad, statesmanlike, and masterly way.* 
Everett 

Narrow spirits admire basely and worship meanly; 
broad spirits worship the right. Thackeray. 

Specifically (cedes.), inclined to the Broad 
Chui'ch or to the views held by the Broad- 
Church party.— 4. Having a large measure 
of anything or any quality; large; ample. 
‘Cunning which has always a brodd mixture 
of falsehood.’ Locke.— 5. Widely diffused; 
open; full; as, inZu'oud sunshine; &road day- 
light. ‘Rromfday.* Alacaulap.—d'^-m-Mii- 
fined; free; unrestrained, (a) Absoluteij". 

As broad and general as the casing air. Shak. 

(?>) Unrestrained by a sense or habits of re- 
finement; gross; coarse; unpolished; lout- 
ish. 

He grins and looks broad nonsense with a stare. 

P0^>€. 

(c) Unrestrained by considerations of de- 
cency; indelicate; indecent. 

As chaste and modest as he is esteemed, it can- 
not be denied but in some places he is broad and 
fulsome. Dryden. 

(d) Unrestrained by fear or caution; bold; 
unreserved. 

For, from broad words and 'cause he failed 
His presence at the tyrant’s feast, 1 hear 
MacilufT lives in disgrace. Shak, 

7. t Puif ed up with pride. ‘ In full as proud 
a place a,s broad Achilles.’ Shak.~-Si.i Flam; 
evident. ‘Proves thee far and wide a broad 
goose.’ Shak. — 9. In the fine arts, charac- 
terized by ]>rea«lth: as, a’.picture remark- 
able for the broad treatment .of its subject. 
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See BkeadI'H, 2. — Js bfoad as hng, etxual ' 
ijpuii the whole; the same either way. [ 

it is as rro.id as ioK^; whether tliej- rise to others ; 
or brin,g otliers down to them. Sir A’, L' Estrange, , 

—Broad Charch, a name 'riven originally to 
a party in tlie Church of England aasiuniiig I 
to be midway between the Low Church or ^ 
Evangelical .section and the High Church or j 
Ritualistic; now widely applied to the more : 
tolerant and liberal section of any denomi- i 
nation. 1 

It is cnUed by different names: Moderate, Catliolic, 
or Bnxid Crmrch, by its friends ; Latitudinarian or 
Indifferent, by its enemies. Its distinctive character 
is the desire of comprehension. Its watchwords are 
charity and toleration. Conybeare, 

—Broad gauge, any distance between the 
rails of a railway exceeding 4 feet 84 inches, 
which is the common or narrow gnrage.— 
Broad pennant (naut), a swallow-tailed 
piece of bunting carried at the mast-head 
of a man-of-v'ar, the distinctive mark of a 
commodore,— S yn. Wide, large, ample, ex- 
tensive, vast, comprehensive, vulgar, coarse, 
obscene. 

Broad p^i'ad), n. l. A lake formed by the 
expansion of a river ; a flooded fen, or lake 
in, a fen ; as, the Norfolk broads. [Pro- 
vincial English.]— 2. In mech. a turning-tool 
used for turning down the Insides and bot- 
toms of cylinders in the lathe. 
Broad-arrow (brad'a-ro), n. The royal mark 
of government stores of 
every description, to ob- 
literate or deface which 
is felony. Persons in pos- 
session of goods marked 
with the bi'oad-arrow for- 
feit the goods and are 
subject to a penalty of 
£200. The origin of this 
mark is not clearly Broad-arrow, 

known. 

Broad-axe (brn-d'aks), n. l. Formerly, a 
military weapon; battle-axe.— 2. A broad- 
edged axe for hewing timber. 

Broad-based (brad'bast), p. and a. Having 
a broad foundation; securely founded. Ten- 
nyson. 

Broad-bill (brad'bil), n. The common name 
in America of a wild duck {Fuligula- mar- 
ila), called in England the Scwiip (which see). 
Broad -blown (brad'bldn), a. Full-blown. 
‘With all his criiiies hroad-Uoion m fresh 
as May.’ Shale. 

Broad-brim (brad'brira), n. 1. A hat with 
very broad brim, worn by members of the 
Society of Friends. Hence— 2, A member of 
said society; a Quaker. Carlyle. [Colloq.] 
Broad-brimmed (brs^d'brimd), a. 1, Having 
a broad border, brim, or edge.— 2. Wearing 
a hat with a broad brim. 

This broad-brimnt’d hawker of holy things. 

Tennyson. 

Broadcast 0>rad'kast), n. In agri a cast- 
ing or throwing seed from the hand for dis- 
persion in sowing. 

My lads, said he, let broad-cast be, 

And come away to drill. Hood. 

Broadcast (brad'kast), a. 1. Cast or dis- 
persed upon tlie ground with the hand, as 
seed ill sowing; opposed to planting in drills 
or rows.— 2. Widely spread or diffused. 
Broadcast (lirad'kast), adv. 1. By scatter- 
ing or throwing at large from the hand; as, 
to sow broadcast. ~-± So as to disseminate 
widely; in a widely disseminated manner. 
‘An impure, so called, literature sown broad- 
cast over the land.’ BlackivoocVs Mag. 
Broad-cloth (brad'kloth), n, A species of 
woollen cloth, so called from its breadth. 
Broaden (l)rgd''n), ut To make broad; to 
increase in breadth; to render more broad or 
comprehensive. Sir J. MacJdntosh. ‘ Broad- 
e ii’d nostri Is. ’ Thomson. 

Broaden (brad'n), v.i. To grow broad or 
broader. Tennyson. 

Broad-eyed (brad^id), a. Having a wide 
view or survey. ‘Broad-eyed day.’ Shale. 
Broad-fronted (brad'fnmt-ed), a. Having 
a broad front; having a large forehead. 

‘ Broad-fronted Gsesar. ’ Shah 
Broad -horn (bivid'horn), n. A name by 
which the fiat-hoats on the Mississippi and 
other American rivers were formerly known. 
‘A broad-homi, a prime river conveyance.’ 
Irving. 

Broad -horned (brad’hornd), a. Having 
wide-spread horns. Huloet. 

Broadish (bradhsh), a. Rather broad. 
Broadly (braddi), adv. In a broad manner; 
widely; openly. ‘ That Hows through 

Pylos' fields.’ Chapman. 

Custine has spoken out more broadly. Burke. 


Broadness (brad’nes), n. t Breadth ; ex- 
tent from side to side.— 2. Com-seness; gross- 
ness ; lufsomeiiess. * Broadness and inde- 
cency of allusion.’ Crailc. 

Broad-piece (br^tEpes), n. A denomina- 
tion of some old English gold pieces, broader 
than a guinea, especially Caroluses and 
.T acobuses. 

Broad-seal (brad'sel), n. The national seal 
of a country; specifically, the official or 
great seal of Great Britain, ‘The king’s 
broad-seaV Sheldon. 

Broad-seal (brad'sel), v. t. To stamp as with 
the broad-seal; to guarantee; to make sure. 

Thy presence bread-seals our delights for pure, 

B. l^ouson. 

Broad-shonldered (brad’shol-derd),«. Hav- 
ing the back broadl across the shoulders. 
‘Broad-shoiildered, and his arms were roimd 
and long.’ Dry den. 

Broadside (brad'sid), l. A discharge of 
all the guns on one side of a ship, above 
and below, at the same time; as, to fire a 
bfoai%fLde.—% The side of a ship above the 
water from the bow to the quarter.— 3. A 
house-front. 

In the great blank, gray broadside, there were 
only four windows. Dickens. 

4. A sheet of paper, one side of -which is cov- 
ered by printed matter, the other blank. 

Van Citters gives the best account of the trial, I 
have seen a broadsitie which confirms his narrati\-e. 

Macaulay, 

— To take on the broadside, to treat freely 
and unceremoniously. ‘ Determined to take 
the world on the broadside, and eat thereof 
and be filled.’ Carlyle. 

Broadside (brad'sid), adv. Pell-mell; un- 
ceremoniously; as, to go or send broadside. 

He used in his prayers to send the king, the minis- 
ters of state, . all broadside to hell, but particu- 
larly the general himself. Sioift. 

Broad-sighted (brad'sit-ed), a. Having a 
wide view. Quart. Bev. 

Broad-speaking, Broad-spoken (bmd'- 
spek-ing, brad'spb-kn), a. 1. Using vulgar 
or coarse language; speaking plainly out 
without endeavouring to soften one’s mean- 
ing. — 2. Speaking with a vulgar accent. 
Broad -spread (hrad’spred), a. Wide- 
spread. 

Broad -spreading (hrad'spred-ing), a. 
Spreading widely. ‘His broad-spreading 
leaves.’ Shale. 

Broadsword (br^d'sord), n. A swoixl with 
a broad blade and cutting edges, formerly 
the national weapon of the Highlanders. 
Broadwise (hrad^viz), In the direc- 
tion of the breadth; as, to measure broad- 
loise. 

Brohdingnagiaii (brob-ding-nag'i-an), a. 
Gigantic, like an inhabitant of the fabled 
region of Brobdingnag in Bmit’s GulUve fs 
Travels. 

Brobdingnagian (brob-ding-nagl-an), n. 
A gigantic person. 

Sally ! screamed the Brohdingnagian, what bed- 
rooms is disengaged? A gentleman wants a bed. 

T. Hook. 

Brocade (brb-kad’), n. [Sp. brocado, from 
an old brocar, equivalent to Fr. hrocher, to 
prick, emboss. See Bkoach,] Silk stuft’ 
variegated with gold and silver, or having 
raised flowers, foliage, and other ornaments; 
also applied to other stuffs wrought and 
enriched in like manner. ‘A gala suit of 
faded iroccafe.’ Irving. 

Brocaded (bro-kad'ed), a. 1. Woven or 
worked into a brocade. 

Brocaded flowers o’er the gay mantua shine. Cay. 
2. Dressed in brocade. 

Brocade-shell (bro-kad'shel), n. A name 
given to the Co?ztes geographicus, one of the 
cone-shells belonging to the class Gaster- 
opoda. 

Brocage, Brokage (bro'kaj), n. [See Broke, 
Broker,] l. The premium or commission 
of a broker; the gain or profit derived from 
transacting business as broker for other 
men, —2. The tmde of a broker; the trans- 
action of commercial business, as buying 
and selling, for other men. See Broke, 
Broker.— 3. Tlie act of pimping. 

It served well Pander’s purpose for the bolstering 
of his bawdy brocage. Spenser. 

Brocard (bro-kardO, 'a. [Perhaps from Rro- 
eardica, Broeardicortim opus, a coHection 
of ecclesiastical canons by BttiMard, bishop 
of Worms, who was called by the Italians 
and French Brocard. Heyse, as quoted by 
Mahn.] 1. A law maxim founded on invet- 
erate custom, or borrowed from the Roman 
law, and accounted part of our common 


law. Hence— 2. An elementary principle or 
maxim: a short proverbial rule; a canon. 

The scholastic brocard, ‘Nihil est hi iutellectu 
quod nor. fuerit in sensu,’ is the fundamental arricle 
in the creed of that school of philosophers who jire 
called sensualists. Ferrkr. 

Brocatel, Brocatello (broava-tel, bro-ka- 
terio), n. [Sp. brocatel, Fr, hrocatelle. It. 
brocatello, from root of brocade.] 1. Sienna 
marble, a calcareous stone or species of 
ornamental, brecciated marble, composed 
of fragments of various colours, as of white, 
gray, yellow, and red. It occurs in Ifirge 
strata in Italy.— 2. A kind of light thin 
wciolieii cloth of silky surface used for 
liiiiiigs, &e. ; linsey-woolsey, Sj^elied also 
BrocateUe. 

Broccoli (brok'o-Ii), n. [It. broccoli, pi. of 
broceolo, sprout, cabbage- sprout, dim. of 
brocco, a skewer, a shoot. See Esoacr. ] 
One of the many varieties of the common 
cabbage or kale {Brassica olermea), closely 
resembling the caulifiow'er. Tlie p:),rt used 
is the succulent flower-stalks, 

BrocHan (brofsh'an), n. [Gael.] Oatmeal 
boiled in water; gruel. [.Scotch.] 
Brochantite (hrofcqm-tit), ?? . lAiteYBrochant 
de Villiers, a French mineralogist.] An 
emerald green mineral consisting of hydrous 
sulphate of copper. The crystals are in thin 
rectangular and trauspai’ent tables. 

Broeixe,! n. The tongue of a huckle or clasp; 
the buckle or clasp itself. See Broach, 
Brooch. Chmmr. 

IBrocHette (br6-shet0, n. [Fr., dim. of 
broehe. See BROACH.] A skewer to stick 
meat on; used in cookery. 

BrocHure (brd-.sh5r0, n. [Fr. , from hrocher, 
to stitch.] A pamphlet, especially a slight 
pamphlet, or one on a matter of transitory 
interest. 

Brock: (brok), n. [A. Sax. broc, Dan. hrok, 
Ir. and Gael, broe, W, broch, a badger. It 
seems doubtful whether the word in English 
has been borrowed from the Celtic or not. 
In any case the name is given from the 
white-streaked face of the animal. Oomp. 
Gael, brocack, brucach, speckled ; Dan. &>’o- 
get, Sw. broleiig, party-coloured, and Sc. 
brocket, broatit, speckled. For the same 
mason the beast is called Bawsin or Bate- 
son.'} A badger. Frequently used as a term 
of reproach, with allusion to the bad smell 
of the animal. 

Marry, hang thee, br-ock! Ska.i\ 

Brocket, Broakit(brok'et, br5Tvit),<a;. [Dan. 

piarty-coloiired. See Brock.] Tarie- 
gated ; having a mixture of black or other 
colour and white: chiefly applied to cattle. 
[Scotch.] ■ 

Brocket (broket), n. [Fr. brocart, because 
it has one hroche or snag to its antler.] A 
red-deer two years old ; a pricket. The term 
has been applied by some naturalists to de- 
signate a group of the deer family. 
Brockisht (brok'ish), a. like a brock or 
badger; beastly; brutal. ‘Brocldsh boors.' 
Bale. 

Brod (brod), 'U. [Either from Gael, and Ir. 
irod, a goad, a prickle, a sting, or Joel. 
broddr, SL spike. See Brad.] [Scotch.] 1. A 
sharp-pointed instrument. —2. A prick i.vith 
such an instrument; au incitement; insti- 
gation. 

Brod (brod), v.t. or i. To prick; to spur; to 
pierce: often used metaphorically. [Scotch.}; 
Brodeqinn, Brodekin (brOdTdn), n. [Fr. 
brodeguin.] A Vmskin or half boot, used in 
the seventeenth century. ‘ Instead of shoes 
and stockings, a pair of buskins or hrode- 
Hns.' Bchard. 

Broelia (bro-el'la), n. A coarse kind of 
cloth used for the ordinary dresses of coun- 
trymen and the monastic clergy in the 
middle ages. 

Brog (brog), n. [Ir. and Gael.] A pointed 
instrument, as a shoemaker’s awl. 

Brog (brog), r.i. [Scotch.] X. To prick with 
a sharp -pointed instrument; as, to brog 
leather.— 2. To push or thrust. ‘ Broggmj 
an elshin through bend leather. ’ Sir IF, 
Scott. 

Brogan (bro'gan), n. A stout coarse shoe; 
the same as Brogue (which see). 

Broggiet (lirog'l), v.i. [Dim. of brog, which 
according to Halliwell is to catch eels by 
hrogs or small sticks.] To fish for eels by 
troubling the water. Wright. 

Brogue (brog), n. [Ir. and Gael, brog, a sort 
of shoe made of the rough hide of any 
beast. From this shoe being used by the 
wilder Irish the word came to designate 
their manner of speaking English.] 1. A 
coarse and light kind of shoe made of raw 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. loch; 
Yoh. I. 


,go; 


3, job; h, Fr. to?i; ng, sing; *H, then; th, f^in; w, wig;, wh, ^t?Mg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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The sactifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken 
and a contrite heart, 0 God, thou wilt not despise. 


BROGUE 


or halMimned leather, of one entire piece, 
and srathered round the foot hy a thong; 
a stout, coarse shoe. * 3Iy clouteu orogueis. 
Shak--’"2. A dia- 
lectical manner 
of pronuncia- 
tion ; ' especially 
used of the mode 
of pronuneiatioii 
peculiar to the 
Irish. 

Ii; t!i2 House of 
C*'‘tnn;ous,the Scotch 
accent :tnd the Irish 

may be often Xrish Brogues, 

heard, /Ce.,*. 

Brogue (hrdg), n. A trick. Bunn?. [Scotch.] 
Brogues t (hrOgz), n.jpL [See Breeches.] 
Breeches. Shenatone. 

Broidt (broid), o.f. To braid. See Braip. 
Broider (broi'der), v-t [Fr. hmZer, derived 
hy liittre from Amior. hrotid, a needle, 
whence brouder, to broider ; comp. Ir. and 
Gael, hrod, a point, a prickle. Others, hotv- 
evcr, regard Fr. Hu’oderaa a modified form 
of O.i'r. border, Sp. and Pg. hordar, to em- 
broider, onginally to form an ornamental 
border, from ¥i\ bord. See Border.] To 
adorn with figures of needlework, or by 
sewing on xicarls, or the like; to embroider. 

* A coat.’ Bx. xxviii. 4 ‘A red 

sleeve hroidefd with pearls.’ Temiyii07i, 
[Obsolete or poetical.] 

Broiderer (broi^d6r-er), n. One that em- 
broiders. 

Broideress (broi'dfu'-es), n. A female who 
embroiders. I£ood. 

Broidery (brofddr-i), u. Embroidery; orna- 
mental needle-work wrought upon cloth. 

‘ Rare hruidenj of the purple clover.’ Ten- 
uysoiL [Obsolete or poetical] 

Broil (broil), n. [Fr. brouiller, to jumble 
or mix up, to throw into bustle or confu- 
sion; origin doubtful] A tumult; a noisy 
quarrel; contention; discord, either between 
individuals or in the state; a brawl ' Your 
intestine brails weakening the sceptre of old j 
Feud, contention, 
fray, affray, tumult, altercation, dissension, 
di.scord. 

Broil (liroil), v.t [Origin doubtful Skeat 
connects it with Gael hridch^Uy boil, seethe, 
»tr simmer.] To dress or cook over a fire, 
geucHilly upon a gridiron ; to subject to a 
strong heat. 

Broil "(broil), rJ. To ho, subjected to the 
action of heal, like incut over the fire ; to 
be greatly heated or to sweat with heat 

Where have you been b/viYin^^f Skak. 

Broiler (broil'er), ??. 1. One that excites 
broils; one who promotes quarrels. 

Wh;it doth ht; but turn bre-tkr, . , . make new libels 
ng-iiuht the church. Hainmond. 

’1, <3ne who or that which <iresses l»y broil- 
ing; a gridiron. 

Broiling (broiling), a. Torrid; excessively 
Jiot; as, a broilmg day. 

BroRage, a. Same as Bromiie. 

Broike (bruk), «.f, pret, & pp. broked; ppi*. 
broking. [From the noun broker, 0. Fr. 
iyrokeor, brokiere, from a verb meaning to 
tap, the broker being first a tapster, then a 
retailer, &c. See Broach.] 1. To transact 
business for anotlier in trade; to act as 
agent in buying and selling and other com- 
mercial business ; to carry on the business 
of a broker.—- ‘It To act os a go-between or 
procurer in love matters ; to pimp. 

We do w.int :i certaisi iiece&sary woman to broke 
between them, Cupid said. ' Funsha^i’. 

$,t To transact business by means of an 
agent. 

Blit the gains of bargains are of a more doubtful 
nature; when men sliall wait upon others' necessity, 
broke by serv,ints and instruments to draw them on 
. . , and the like practices. Bacon. 

Broke (brok). l. Fret, of &reafc.— 2. Obsoles- 
cent or pocticiil pp. of break. 

And the widows of Asher are loud in their wail, 
And the idols arc broke in the temple of Baal. 

Byron. 

As late as iSid convicts were broke on the wheel. 

Brougham, . 

Broked, 0 . Samo as Bracked. [Scotch.] 
Broken (brok'n), pp. of break, often used a.s 
an a. 1. Parted by violence; separated into 
fragments.— 2, Xot integral or entire; frac- 
tional; opposed to round, as applied to 
numberg. 

This new-created income of two millions will pro- 
bably furnish ;^ 665 ,ooo {I avoid broken numbers^ 
Burke. 

S. Subdued; humble; contrite; with feelings 
crashed. 


4. Violated; transgressed; as. a ftrofeeu vow. 

5. Made weak; infirm; with strength gone: 
often with doimi; as, a brdke^i down de- 
bauchee. ‘ So brown, so bow’d, so broken. 
Tennysm.—^. InteiTupted by sobs or im- 
perfect utterance; as, to speak in a broken 
voice.— iJro&cft beer, remnants of beer. ‘A 
bumbard of broken beer.* B, Jonsoyi. — 
Broken meat, fragments of meat.— Bro/t'cu 
mail, an outlaw; vagabond; public depre- 
dator. [Scotch.]— JBroAicji colours, in paint- 
iny, coloui's produced by the mixture of one 
or more pigment.^. — Bi‘oken water, waves 
breaking on and near shallow's, or by the 
contention of currents in a narrow’ channel 

Broken-backed (brok'n-bakt), a. Having 
a broken back, in any of the senses of the 
word; in extract below, having a crack 
down the back from rough usage. 

Yellow, thumbed, devastated by flies and time, 
stained with spots of oil and varnish, broken~ba^ea, 
dog's-eared —a sorry lazar-house copy, which no 
bo’ok.stall-keeper would look at. G.A.Sala. 

Broken-bellied (lirok'u-bel-lid), a. Having 
a ruptured belly; broken down; degenerate. 
‘Such is our broke^irbellied age.’ Bw* E. 
Sandys. [Rare,] ^ 

Broken-hearted (l>i‘dk'n-hart-ed), a. Hav- 
ing the spirits depressed or crushed by grief 
or despair, ] 

He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted. 

Is. Ixi. 1 . ! 

Brokenly (brok'n-li), adv. l. In a broken 
interrupted manner; without a regular 
series.— 2. In broken or imperfect language. 

If you will love me soundly with your French heart, 

I will be glad to hear you confess it brokenly with 
your English tongue. Shak, 

Brokenness (brok'n-nes), n. The state of 
being broken.— JSro/fCjmess of heart, the 
state of having the spirits crushed by grief 
or despair ; abject mental misery. ‘ Help- 
less, hopeless, broke^mess of heart.’ Byron. 

Nor was this submission the effect of content, but 
of mere stupefaction and brokenness of heart. The 
iron had entered into his soul. Macattlay. 

Broken-wind (brok'n-wind), 5i. A disease 
ill horses, often accompanied with an en- 
largement of the bmgs and heart, which 
disables them for bearing fatigue. In this 
disease the expiration of the air from the 
lungs occupies double the time that the 
inspiration of it does; it requires also two 
efforts rapidly succeeding to each other, 
attended by a slight spasmodic action, in 
order fully'to accomplish it. It is caused 
by rupture of the air-cells, and there is no 
known cure for it. 

Broken-winded (brok’n-wind-ed), a. Hav- 
ing short breath or disordered respiration, 
as a horse. 

Broker (broker), oi . [See Broke.] 1 , One 
who brokes; an agent or negotiator who is 
employed by merchants to make and con- 
clude bargains for them for a fee or rate 
per cent., or who transacts other business 
for his employers. Brokers are of several 
kinds — Exchange - b^^okers. Pawn - brokers, 
Ship-bi'okers, Stock-bi'okers, &c. See under 
these headings.— 2. One who deals in second- 
hand household goods, clothes, and the like. 
3. t A pimp or procurer. 

Hence broker, lackey, ignomy and shame 
Pursue thy life. Shak. 

[Some editions read In'okerdackey. ] 
Brokerage (broker-aj), n. 1 . The fee, re- 
ward, or commission given or charged for 
transacting business as a broker. —2. The 
business or employment of a broker. 
Brokerly t (broker-li), a. Mean; servile. ‘A 
brakerly slave. ’ B. J 0M07i. 

Brokeryt (brokSr-i), n. The business of a 
broker. Marlowe. 

Broking (broking), a, 1. Engaged as a 
broker,— 2. Pertaining to the business of a 
broker, as a pawnbroker. ‘Redeem from 
brokim para the blemished crown.’ Shak. 
Brokkiag,t ypr. [From break, broke; with 
a broken voice.] Throbbing; quavering. 

He singeth brokking as a nightingale. Chaucer, 
Broma (brd'ma), n. [Gr. in'oma, food.] 
1 . Aliment.— 2. A chocolate preparation 
from the cocoa seeds or beans. 

Bromai (bro'mal), n. A compound obtained 
by the action of bromine on alcohol It is 
a colourless oily fluid, of , a penetrating 
odour, which attacks the eyes. 

Bromate (brb^mat), n, A salt formed of 
bromic acid. 

Bromatology(ltrQ-ma-toro-ji),n,. [Gr. broma, 
bromatos, food, and logos, disco urse. ] A dis- 
course or treatise on aliments. 


Brome (In’dm), n. Same as Bromine. 
Brome-grass (brom'gras), n. The name 
popularly given to gi’asses of the genus 
Broinus (which see). 

Bromeliacese (bro-meTi-a"se-e),n. pi. Anat. 
order of endogenous plants, taking its name 
from the genus (Bromelia, so called after a 
Swedish botanist, Olans Broinel) to which 
the pine-apple was once incorrectly referred, 
and consisting of herbaceous plants remark- 
able for the hardness and dryness of their 
gray foliage. They abound in tropical Ame- 
rica, commonly gi’owing epiphytically on the 
branches of trees. With the exception of 
the pine-apple (Ana7iassa sativa) the Bro- 
meliacecB are of little value, but some spe- 
cies are cultivated in hothouses in this 
country for the beauty of their flowers. 
They can exist in dry hot air w’ithout con- 
tact with the eai’th, and in hothouses are 
often kept hung in moist moss. 

Bromic (broTnik), a. Pertaining to bromine. 
—Brownie acid, a compound of oxygen and 
bromine. 

Bromide (bro^mid or bro'mid), n. A com- 
pound formed by the union of bromine with 
another element. 

Bromine (bro'min or broTnin), n. [Gr. bro- 
'mos, a fetid odour.] Sym. Br. At. wt. SO. 

A simple non-nietallic element discovered in 
i 1826 by Balard of Montpellier, In its gene- 
ral chemical habitudes it much resemldes 
chlorine and iodine, and is generally asso- 
ciated with them. It exists, but in very 
minute quantities, in sea-water, in the ashes 
of marine plants, in animals, and in some 
salt springs. It is usually extracted from 
bittern by the agency of chlorine. At com- 
mon temperatures it is a very dark reddish 
liquid of a powerful and suffocating odour, 
and emitting red vapour. It has bleaching 
powers like chlorine, and is very poisonous. 
It combines with hydrogen to form kydro- 
h'omio acid gas. With oxygen it forms hro- 
mie acid. Its combinations are tenned 
bromides. Its density is about four and a 
half times that of water. 

Bromite (bromlt), n. See Bromyrite. 
Bromize (broTniz), v.t. In photog. to pre- 
pare or treat with bromine. 

Bromoform (bro'mo-form), 7i. [E. bromine, 
and L. formica, an ant.] (CHBi’g.) A lim- 
pid liquid produced by bromine with caustic 
potash acting on wood -spirits or alcohol, 
analogous to chloroform, but containing 
bromine in place of chlorine. 

Bromography (br6-inog'ra-fi),u. iGr.hrdma, 
food, and graphd, to write.] A term for a . 
treatise or dissertation on food. [Rare.] 
Bromii5(br6’mus),, n. [Gr. Promos.] A genus 
of grasses ; the brome-grasses. Nearly 200 
species have been described. Of these eight 
are enumerated by British botanists; they 
are known by having their spikelets many- 
flow’ered, two awmless glumes to each floret, 
tw’o paleie or valves, the lowermost of which 
has a rough, straight, rigid awTi proceeding 
from below the tip of the valve. They are 
not held in much estimation by the farmer, 
but an Australian species, B. Schraderi, is 
strongly recommended as a forage plant. 
Bromyrite (bro'mi-rit), n. Native bromide 
of silver, consisting of 57-5 parts silver and 
42-5 bromine, of a yellowish-green colour, 
occurring at Huelgot, in Brittany, in ^Mexico, 
and Chili, accompanying other ores of sil- 
ver. Called sometimes Bromite. 

Bronchi, pi of bro^ichus (which see). 
Bronchia (brong'ki-a), 91 . [Gr. and L.] 
The two tubes, with their subdivisions or 
ramifications, arising from the Infurcation 
of the trachea or irind-pipe in the lungs, 
and conveying ah' to the latter; the bronchi. 
See Lung. 

Bronchial (brong'ki-al), a. Belonging to the 
bronchi or bronchia,— T/ie bronchial arteries 
are branches of the superior desceudingaorta 
accompanying the bronchia. —Bronchial 
gla^ids, glands at the division of the bron- 
chia.— Bro/icMaZ tubes, the minute ramifi- 
cations of the bronchia, terminating in the 
bronchial cells, or air-cells of the lungs.— 
Bronchial ineml/'tmie, the mucous mem- 
brane lining the bronchia. 

Bronchlc (brong'kik), a. Same as Broji^ 
chial 

Bronchitis (brong-klTis), 71 . [Gr. b7‘07ichos, 
the wind-pipe, and term, -itis, signifying in- 
fiammation.] In 7ned. an inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the bronchia, or 
tubes which convey air to the lungs; a com- 
plaint of very frequent occurrence. It is of 
two kinds, acute and chronic. It is also a 
very serious disease among quadrapeds. 


FMe, far, fat, fftll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; y, Sc. tey. 
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BroilChocele(brong''ko-sel),?i!. ! 

tlie wind-pipe, and' MZe, a tumour.] Same j 
as Goitm. j 

Sroneliopliony (brong-kof'o-ni), 71 . [Gr. ! 
bronchos, tlie wind-pipe, and phone, voice.] ! 
Ill 7ned, a loud, clear, thrilling sound, seem- i 
ing as if close to the ear of the hearer when ; 
applied to the patient's chest, or as if the j 
patient spoke through his ribs. ! 

Bronchotome (brong'ko-tom), n. In surg. 
a kind of lancet, with a blunt and rounded 
point used in the operation of broncho- 
tomy. 

Broixchotomy (brong-kot'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
bronchus, the wdnd-pipe, and tome, a cut- 
ting.] In surg. an incision into the wind- 
pipe or larynx' between the rings, to afford a 
passage for the air into and out of the lungs 
when any disease lu’events respiration in the 
usual way, or to extract foreign bodies wdiich 
have got into the trachea, or in cases of suf- 
focation, drowning, &c. The operation is 
called tracheotomy 'when the opening is 
made into the trachea, and laryngotomy 
when made into the larynx. 

Bronchus (brong'kus), n. id. Bronchi 
(brong^ki). [Gr. bronchos, the wind-pipe.] 
One of the bifurcations of the trachea. See 
Trachea, Lung. 

Brondt (broud), n. A brand; a sivorcl. 
Spenser. 

Bronteum (bron-te'ura), 71 . [Gr. bronteion, 
from b'ronte, thunder.] In ancient Greek 
theatres, a brazen vessel used for imitating 
thunder by rolling stones in it. 

Brontolith (bron'to-lith), 71 . [Gr. bronte, 
thunder, and lithos, a stone.] An aerolite; 
meteorolite. 

Brontology (bron-toTo-ji), n. [Gr. bronte, 
thunder, and logos, discourse. ] A discourse 
or dissertation upon thunder. 

Brontozoum (bron-to-zo'um),n. [Gv.hrontes, 
a giant, and zdon, a living creature.] A 
name given to the animal producing certain 
gigantic bird-like footprints, some being 20 
inches long, occurring in the new red sand- 
stone of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Bronze (bronz), 71 . [Er. bronze, from It. 
bronzo, bronze; allied to brown, brand, &c., 
being from Teut. root bren, to burn.] 1. A 
compound or alloy of from 2 to 20 parts of 
copper to 1 of tin, to whicli other metallic 
substances are sometimes added, especially 
zinc. It is brittle, hard, and sonorous, and 
used for statues, hells, and cannon, the pro- 
portions of the respective ingredients being- 
varied to suit the particular piu-poses. An- 
cient bronze generally contains 4 to 15 per 
cent, of tin. The alloy of our present bronze 
coinage consists of 94 parts of copper, 4 of 
tin, and 1 of zinc.-— 2, Any statue or bust, 
urn, medal, or other work of art, cast of 
bronze, wdiether original or a copy of an 
antique. ‘ A print, a b7'onze, a flower, a 
root.’ Pnor.— 3. A brown colour resembling 
bronze; a pigment prepared for the pui-pose 
of imitating bronze, of two kinds, the yellow 
and the red. The yellow is made of fine 
copper dust; the red of copper dust with a 
little pulverized red ochre.— 4. Boldness; 
impudence; brass. 

Inibrowned with native brojise, lo, Henley stands, 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands. 
—Bnitation bronze, tombac, prince’s 77ietal, 
or Mannheim gold, terms applied to alloys 
of zinc and copper, containing 80 per cent, 
onnoreof copper. From zinc being cheaper 
than tin, these alloys are much used instead 
of true bronze for ornaments, which are 
gilt or artificially bronzed over the surface. 
These terms are also applied to alloys of 
copper with zinc, tin, and lead. An alloy 
of about Sf> parts copper, 11 zinc, and 4 tin, 
is used for statues.— Bronze age, inarchceol. 
the age between the stone age and the iron 
age, (See Age.) In the bronze age the 
implements were of copper or bronze; the 
dead were bui*ned, and their ashes deposited 
in urns or stone-chests, covered with conical 
mounds of earth or caii-ns of stones. Gold 
and amber ornaments appear in this age, 
but never silver. 

Bronze (bronz), pret. &■ pp. bronzed; ppr. 
b^mizing. 1. To make brown or of the colour 
of bronze, as by exposure to the sun. 

Seaiued with an ancient sword-cut on the cheek, 

And bruised and brouzed. Tennysan. 

Specifically— 2. To make anything resemble 
bronze by means of copper dust, or leaf fas- 
tened on the outside, as gold-leaf is in gild- 
ing. —3. To harden or make like bronze; 
hence, to make hard or unfeeling. ‘The 
la^yyer who bronzes his bosom instead of his 
forehead.’— Bw’ IT. Scott. 


Bronzed" Skill Disease. Same as Addi- 
son’s Disease. 

Bronze-liquor (bronzTik-er), u. A solution 
of chloride of antimony and sulphate of 
copper, used for bronzing gun-barrels, &c. 
Bronze -powder (bronz 'pou-d6r), h. A 
metallic powder, mixed -with oil-paint, for 
colouring objects in imitation of bronze. 
The yellow is composed of pulverized brass 
and the red of pulverized copper. 

Bronze -steel (bronz^stel), n. The name 
given to bronze condensed and hardened by 
a method wliich has been adopted in the 
making of cannon. The piece is first cast in 
bronze in the ordinary wmy, and its bore is 
afterwards widened by forcing in several 
strong steel cylinders in succession. When 
so treated the bi-oiize next the bore is said to 
acquire a tenacity approaching that of cast- 
steel. 

Bronze-wing (bronz^ving), 71. A name for 
certain species of Australian pigeons, chiefly 
of the genus Bhaps, distinguished by the 
bronze colour of their plumage. The'com- 
mon bronze-winged ground-dove (P. chal~ 
coptera,) abounds in ail the Australian colo- 
nies, and is a plump bird, often weigliing a 
pound, much esteemed for table. 

Bronzine (bronzTu), a. Besembling bronze; 
bronze-coloured. 

Bronzist (bronz'ist), u. One who casts 
bronzes or lacquers metals, plaster-figures, 
&c., to give them the appearance of bronze. 
Bronzite (bronzTt), 71 . A mineral, a variety 
of diallage, nearly allied to Labrador horn- 
blende or hyperstheiie. It has a yellowish- 
brown colour, and semi -metallic lustre 
approacliing to that of bronze. It is a 
silicate of magnesia and ii'on. 

Bronzy ( bronz ■'i), a. Resembling bronze; 
as, a b7'onzy appearance. 

Broo, 71. See Breb. 

Broo (bro), n. Brow. [Scotch,]— hroo, 
no favourable opinion. — An ill broo, an 
unfavourable opinion. 

But thir ridings and wappenshawings, my leddy, 

I hae nae broo of them ava. Sir IF. Seed. 

Brooch (broch), 71. [A form of broach (which 
see); tiie present is the commoner spelling 
of tiie word in this sense.] 1. An oniainental 
pin or clasp used for fastening the dx*ess or 
merely for display. It is now worn mostly 
by women, and on the breast; but formerly 
brooches were also worn by men, and on 
the cap or hat, A large circular brooch, 
generally made of silver, and set witli a 
stone, such as a cairngorm, is one of the 
almost indispensable ornaments of a High- 
land costume. ‘With broches and aiglets 
of gold upon their caps. ’ Ralph Robinson. 

Honour’s a good brooch to wear in a man’s hat at 
all times. B. Jonmi. 

2. Ill painting, a painting all of one colour. 
Brooch (broch), v.t. To adorn with or as 
with a brooch or brooches. [Bare. ] 

Not the imperious show 
Of the fuH-fortuned Ciesar ever shall 
Be brooched with XiiQ. Shah. 

Brood (brod), n, [A. Sax. brdd, a brood; 
D. broed, G. brut, a brood; from root of 
breed.] h Offspring; progeny. 

Thelionroarsandglutshistawny/^jwii Words7oorth, 

2. A hatch ; the young birds hatched at once ; 
as, a brood of chickens or of ducks.— 3. That 
which is bred; species generated; that wliich 
is produced; sort; kind. 

Have you forgotten lubya’s burning wastes, . . . 
Its tainted air, and ail its broods of poison? Addison, 
4. In 7 ni 7 img, any heterogeneotis mixture 
among tin or copper ore, as mundic, black- 
jack, &c.—yo sit on b 7 'Ood,f to ponder. 
Shak 

Brood (brod), v.i [From the noun ; comp. 
B. broeden, G. brut£7i, to hatch.] 1, To sit 
upon eggs, as a fowl, for the purpose of 
winning them and hatching chickens; to 
sit over and cover young ones, as a hen 
over her chickens to warm and protect 
them ; hence, to remain steadfastly settled. 

Thou from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread. 
Dovelike sat'st brooding on the vast abyss. MUton, 
Raven darkness brooded o’er the deep. Sir TV. ^ones. 

2. To remain a long time in anxiety or soli- 
citous thought; to have the mind dwelling 
for along time uninterruptedly on a subject: 
with on or over. ‘ Encouraged in themselves, 
by reading and meditation, a disposition to 
brood over their wrongs.’ Macaulay. 
Brood (brbd), v.t 1. To sit over, cover, and 
cherish; as, a hen broods her cMckens; 
hence, to nourish. 

The thrifty earth that bringeth out 
And up her breed. Warner. 


*2, To cherish with care. ‘ See how he broods 
the boy.' Dean, d- FI. ‘ He nor heaps his 
bi’ooilcd stores.' Gray. 

You’ii sit and your .sorrows on a throne, 

D)ydm, ■ 

3- To plan or mature with care. '‘To' brood 
war.’ Bacon. 

Brooding G^i'bd'ing), a. 1 . Sitting, as a fowT 
on her eggs ; as, a brooding hen,— 2. Warm- 
ing. ‘The hnmlmg heat’ Tennyson. -- 
3- Pondering; thinking deeply on; disposed 
to ponder or think deeply on ; as, a brood- 
disposition.— 4. Settled; rootetl; fixed 
in the heart : a figurative use del•i^•ed from 
the steadfastness with which a fowl sits 011 
her eggs. *' A brooding and unavoweil hos- 
tility, ’ Mihmn. 

Brood-mare (brodTuar), n, A mare kept 
for breeding. 

Broody (brSd'i), a. In a state of sitting on 
eggs for lin telling; inclined to sit. [Ihire.] 
The cnuiinon hen, all the while she is /-jm/v, sits 
and lends her chickens, and uses a voice which we 
CAll clocking'. Ray. . 

Brook (bruk), ■??. [A. Sax. hroc, a spring, 
a brook, from hrccan, to burst forth; I). 
broeli, a marsh, a pool; G. bruch. a marsh. 

A brook is therefore a breaking forth of 
water; comp, spiring.] A small natural 
stream of water, or a cuiTenfc flowing from 
a spring or fountain less than a river. 

Springs make little rivulets; those united make 
brooks; anti those coining together make rivers, 
which empty themselves into the sea. Lcc.be. 

Brook (ln*nk), v.t [A. Sax. hrfican, to use, 
employ, or perform, to eat or chew; D. 
gebruiken, Icel. bintka, Goth, bntkjan, to 
use; of cognate origin with L. /nti, to 
enjoy.] 1. To bear; to endure; to support; 
as, young men ctmnot brook restraint. 

Shall we, who could not brook one iord, crouch to the 
wicked ten? niacatday. 

2.t To earn; to deserve. 

Which name she ejvtwrf as well for her proportion 
and grace as for tlie many happy voyages she made 
in her Majesty’s service. Sir y". HatvkOts. 

Brookite (brbklt), 71. Lifter a crystallog- 
rapher named Brooke.] Same as Jurinitc. 
Brooklet (bruk'let), [Dim. of dmoA*.] A 
small brook, Lougfelloic. 

Brook-lime (brnk^'lnn), u. A plant (Vero- 
nica Beccabmuja) with blue flowers in loose 
lateral s£)ikes. In old writers it is Brok- 
lympe. 

Brook -mint (bruk' mint), The wate?’ 
mint (Me ntha sylvestris). 

Brook-weed (briik'wed), n. A plant, water 
pimpernel, the Samolus Valcrandi 
Brooky (lornk'i), a. Abounding with brooks 
‘ Hebron’s bi'ooky sides. ’ J ohn Dyer. 

Broom (brbm), 71. [A. Sax. brum, L.G. hnlm, 
broom; B. &rcw, broom, furze; closely allied 
to hi'mnble, both being, according to Ma? 
Miiller, from same root as Skr. hhrmn, t<.> 
whirl, to be confused. See Bramble, Bium.] 

1. The popular name of vaiious pilants. The 
common \mom{CyUsiis ScopaTm8)is. a legu- 
minous shrub growing abundantly on sandy 
pa.stures and heaths in Britain and through- 
out Europe. It is distinguished by having 
large, yellow, papilionaceous flowers, leaves 
in threes, and single, and the branches angu- 
lar. Spa7iish broom, is Spa^dbini jimcetini, 
and butcher’s -broom is Ruscus acuhaUis. 
See Butcher’s-broom.— 2. A besom or brush 
with a long handle for sweeping floors : so 
called from being originally made of the 
broom-plant. A broom at the masthead of a 
vessel indicates that she is for sale, derived 
probably from the old habit of displaying 
boughs at shops and taverns. 

Broom (brbm), v.t Same as Bream. 
Broom-corn, Broom-grass (brom'korn, 
brom'gras), n. Sorghum vulgare or Guinea- 
corn, with a jointed stem, like a reed or the 
stem of maize, rising to the heiglit of 8 or 
10 feet. The branched panicles are made 
into carpet-brooms and clothes-bruslies. 
Broom-cypress (brbm-si'pres), 71. See Bel- 
VIBERE. 

Broom-land (brom'land),'n-. Land producing 
broom. Mortimer. 

Broom-rape(brbmTap), u. A parasitic plant 
of tlie genus Orobanclie. See Okobanch- 
ACEA3. 

Broomstick, Broomstaff (brbm'stik, brom’- 
staf), n. The stick or handle of a broom. 
Broomy (broin'i), a. Full of broom; con- 
taining broom ; peitaming to or consisting 
of broom. ‘Broon/?/ peak.’ J. BailUe. 
Broose, Bnise (brbs), •?!. [Scotch.] A race 
at country w'eddings.— 2b ride the h'oose, 
to run a race on horseback at a wedding 
from the church to the place where the 
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wetiains^’feist was m us to be first at 
the hroge or other eatables, the term being 
blent Jcal with &mv. 

Brooze f 0>1\>Z), V. L To browse. .Sitch like 
sort oi fruit, 'wiiieh those animals bmoz'd 

upCiii.’ 

Brora-beds (brb'fa-bei.lK), n, pi. In gcol. a 
si'Hosof ‘itratuoecumng near Brora, Siither- 
hmushire. of the a;j:e of the lower oolite, 
remurkabie for containing a seam of good 
('oal ;;l,v feet thick, wiiich is the thickest hetl 
of true coal fouud in the secondary strata 
ftf Britain, 

Bros© thru’/,), n. [Gael. Inr.thai^, brose; same 
ro^.'t .as hr'eii\ hrctth. eke.] A Scotch dish, 
made by puiir ing 1 luiliim wa ter, boiling milk, 
the lit ! nor in which meat has been boiled, 
or the like, onoatmeai, barley-meal, or other 
meui, and immediately mixing the ingre- 
tiients by stirring. Sometimes Imtter is 
added to the meal, and when ilie brose is 
made with water sweet milk is generally 
added. The dish is denominated from the 
nature of the liquid; as, Mil-hro^e., water- 
hram, beef -brose , Ae. -Atholc-brose is a some- 
what dift'erent dish, 

Brhsen,t Brostea t (broahi), 2 ?^^. Burst, 
Brosimam (bro'si-nmm), n. A genu.s of 
Artocm‘pacea% one species of which (B. 
Galacttkiendimi) is the cow-tree of South 
America. B. Alicusfnhu (the bread-nut 
tree), common in the wxmds of Jamaica, 
produces nuts wiiich, when roasted, are used 
as bread, and taste like hazel-nuts. The 
wood resembles mahogany, and is some- 
times used by cabinet-makers. The leaves 
and 5 ’ouiig Inanches form a most useful 
fattening fodder for cattle. The snake or 
leopard wood, used as veiieens and for walk- 
iiig-canes, is yielded by a species {B. Aub- 
Uhii) from British Guiana. 

Brosmius (broshni-us), a. A genua of fi.shes 
belonging to the cod family (Gadklab- One 
specie's lias been found on (3ur northern 
coasts, commonly called the torsk or tusk. 
Brotany (bi'ot'a-ni), n.. [L.L, ahrotanum.] 
Southernwood. 

Broth (broth), n. [A. Sax. hrothf Icel broth; 
from root of brete.] hhiuor in which flesh 
is boiled and macerated, usually with cer- 
tain vegetables to give it a bettei* relish. In 
Scotland the unTue is seldom applied unless 
pot barley forms one of the ingredients. 

Good hvf/s, with good kot^p.ing, clu much now mid 
. then : 

Good diet, with wisdom, best coniforteth men. 

Tussck 

Brothel (brotITel). n. [rsually regarded as 
another form of hordd (which see), Vnit 
Skeat shows tiiat this is probably a mistake, 
brothel being originally a person. He de- 
rives brothel, as well as si parallel form, 

0. E, brefhel.a wretch, from same root as 
A. rSax. Ctbrofhen, degencrufe, base, viz. from 
rot>t brut, to break, as in E. brittle, though 
lie admits that there was ciirly a confusion 
Imtween brothel ami horJei) A house of 
lewdness; a house appropriated to the pur- 
poses of prostitution; a bawdy-house; a 
stew. 

Hpicurisin ancHust 

^^ake it more like .i tavern or a Irotkel 
Than a ^'■raced palace. Skak. 

Brothel (broth'el), t.i. To haunt brothels. 
Siflmter, Tm Bartas. 

Brothel-house (brotUTd-hous), a. A lirothel 

From its old ruins io'ctheL-h-joses rise, 

Scenes of lewd loves and of pedhued joys. Dfyden. 

totheller (brotlTel-cr), n. One that fre- 
iiuent.*! brothels. ‘Gamesters, jocktes, hroth- 
elkrs impure,’ Cowper. 
Brothelfyt(brothAd-ri), u. 1. A brothel.— 
2. bewdness; obscenity. ‘Loathsome broth- 
elri/.* Bp. Hall 

Brother (bruTirdr), 'n. pi Brothers (bruTH^- 
iirz) or Brethren (breTii'ren). [A. Sax 
brbthor; a w’-ord witlely spread through 
the Indo-European stock— 1>. hroedev, Icel, 
brdthir, -Dan. and Sw. hroder, (loth. brothaTt 
Cl bnnler, Ir. and Gael. brathair,W. bmwd, 
Eus. lmit\ Bohem. hratr, L, fra ter, Gr. 
phratP.r, Skr. hhratr, brother, believed to 
be ultimately from root bhar, in E. to bear.] 

1. A human male bom of the same father 
and mother. A male by one of the parents 
indy is called a half-lirother or brother of 
the half-blood. In Serlp. the term brother 

,, is ayiplied to a kinsman by blood more re- 
- mote than a son of the same parent.^, as in 
the case of Jacob and his uncle Laban. Gen, 
rsix 12. The word may also be used of the 
lower animals, and is even used of plants, 

l‘t was then removed and planted in a remote 
place close to a brother loug-styk plant. Darwin. 


2. Any one closely united, as by a common in- 

terest; an associate ; one of the same rank, 
profession, or occupation ; or more gener- 
ally, a fellow-creature. i 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers s 
For he, to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be Shah. 

Specifically, a member of a religious order. 

Going to find a barefoot out, 

One of our order. Shah. 

3. One that resembles another in manners 
or disposition. 

He also that is slothful in his work is brother to 
him that is a great waster. Prov. xviu. 9. 

[The plural fom brethren is not now used 
in the sense of male children of the same 
parents, but only in the wider meanings of 
the word ferbf^er.] 

Brother-gemaE (bruTH ^dr-jer-man), n. 
{Bmther, and L, genmmis, full-broth er. bee 
German, sprung from the same father and 
mother.} A brother by both father and 
mother’s side; a full-brother. 

Brotherhood (ln*uTH'er-hud), n. [Brother, 
and term, -hood.] 1. The fact of being a 
brother. 

My brother slew no man ; his fault xvas thought, 
And yet his punishment was cruel death. 

AVho sued to me for him? .... ' 

Who spake of Shah. 

2. The quality of being brotherly. ‘And 
friendsliip shall combine, and brotherhood.' 
ShaJ£.—$. An association of men for any 
pmpose, as a society of monks; a frateniity. 
‘There -was a fratemity of men-at-arms, 
called the brotherhood of St. George.’ Sir 
J. Betties.— A. A class of individuals of the 
same kind, profession, or occupation. ‘ I'he 
SrofWAood of Christendom.’ Burhe. ‘A 
brotherhood of venerable trees.’ Wards- 
worth. 

Brother-in-law (bruTH'^r-in-Ia), n. The 
biPtherof a husband or wife; also, a sister’s 
husband. 

Brotherless (ImuWH'er-les), a. Without a 
brother. 

BrotherKke (bruf H'er-lik), a. Becoming a 
brother. Shak. 

Brotherliness (bruTH%*-li-nes), n. State 
of being brotherly. 

Brother-love (brusn'^r-luv), n. Brotherly 
afleetion, Shak. 

Brotherly (bruTH''6r-li), a. Pertaining to 
brothers ; snch as is natural for brothers; 
becoming brothers; kind; affectionate; as, 
brotherly lore. 

Brotherly t (brafiTer-li), ad». After the 
manner of a brotlier; kindly; affectionately. 
'■lAaxettieehi'otherly.' Shak. 
Brother-nterine (bruTH'er-u'ter-iu), n. A 
brother by the mother’s side only. 
Brouded,t pp. [Fr. brode,] Embroidered. 
Chaucer. 

Bronette (l^rb-etO, n. [Fr.] A small two- 
wheeled carriage. 

Brougham On'5'am or brdni), 01. [After the 
first Lord Brougham.] A one-horse close 
carriage, either two or four wheeled, and 
adapted to cari^ either ti^vo or four persons. 
Brought (brftt), pret. & pp. of bting. 
BrouKeUjt v.t. [See Brook, 1 . 1. ] To enjoy; 
to use. ‘So mote I hrmiken wel min eyen 
twey,’ Chaucer. 

Broussonetia (bros-on-§'shi-a), 71 . [After 
M.EreMssowe#, a French naturalist.] A genus 
of trees, nat. order Moracem. B. papyrifera, 
or paper-imilben’y, is cultivated in Cflfina 
and Japan for the sake of its young shoots, 
wMch are made into baskets. Its outer 
bark is the chief paper-making material in 
China and Japan, and cloth is made from 
the inner bark. 

Brouzet (brouz), Same m Broicse. 

Brow (brou), 91. [A. Sax. brft, brmo, the 
eyebrow; (only in compound 

wenkbramte, the eyebrow, lit. mnk-brow); 
Icel, bruii, the eyebrow, hrd, the eyelid ; 
G. hrmie, migenbraue, the eyebrow; the 
same word is seen also m(As. opkrys. Per. 
abfu, Skr. bh% the eyebrow.] 1. The pro- 
minent ridge over the eye, forming an arch 
above the orbit. The skin of this arch or 
ridge is moved by muscles, which contract 
it in a frown and elevate it in joy or sur- 
prise ; hence, to knit the brows is to frown. 
2. The ai'ch of hair over the eye ; the eye- 
brow. *Tour inky broics, your black silk 
hair.’ jS’^k.-— 3, Tlie forehead. 

Reads of sweat have stood upon thy bra 7 i), shah, 

4. The general air .of the countenance. 
‘To whom thus Satan with contemptuous 
brow,' Milton.— b. The edge of a steep 
ifiace; the upper portion of a slope. ‘The 


brow uf the hill’ Luke iv, 29.— -(1 A fringe 
of coppice adjoining the hedge of a field.— 

7 . The gallery in a coal-mine which is cut 
across the face of the coal — S. JS'aut. an 
inclined plane of planks on one or each 
side of a ship, to corimiimicate with the 
inside; a gangway for the accommodation 
of the shipwrights in conveying timber, 
&c, , on board.— iVae broiv, an ill brow. vSee 
under Broo. 

Brow (brou), v. t. To form a brow or elevated 
border to. [Bare.] 

Tending my flock.'; hard hy i’ th’ hilly crofts, 

That this bottom giade. Milton. 

Brow -antler (brou'ant-ler), n- The first 
start that grows on a deer’s head. ^See 
ANTLER. 

Brow-baud (iDrouband), n. 1 . A band or 
fillet worn romid the brow.— 2. In saddlery, 
a band of a bridle, head-stall, or halter, 
which passes in front of the horse’s fore- 
head, and has loops at its ends through 
which pass the cheek-straps. 

Browbeat (brouhet), v.t. To depress or 
bear down with haughty, stern looks, or 
with arrogant speech tmd dogmatic asser- 
tions; or in general to bear down by impu- 
dence. 

(Hejwas not ashamed to bro^ubeat, from the seat 
of judgment, the unfortunate Roman Catholics who 
were arraigned before him for tlieir lives, 

Macaulay. 

Browbeater (broifibet-er),'n. One who brow- 
beats; a bully. H’hmu-. 

Brow-bound (brouhound), a. Crowned; 
having the head encircled, as with a diadem. 

‘ jSmc-botmd with the oak.’ Shak. 

A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes 
Brow-bound with burning gold. Tennyson. 

Browless (brouTes), a. Without shame. 

heretick.’ L. Addiso^i. [Bare.] 
Brown (broun),u. [A. Sax. hrikn, Icel bnhm,. 
Dan. hruun, Sw. bnmi, D. bruin, G. brami, 
brown ; lit. of a burnt colour, from the root 
seen in Goth, hrimian, to burn, Icel hremm, 
to buni, bnmnmn, burnt.} Dusky; of a 
dark or dusky colour, inclining to redness, 
‘Cheeks h'oimi as the oak leaves.’ Bong- 
fellow.— To do a,pe7’son h'own, to deceive 
him; to take hini in. 

Brown (bronn), 71. 1. A dark colour inclin- 
ing to red or yellow. The shades are vari- 
ous, as Spanish brown, London bmvn, clove 
brow7i, tawny broivn. Brown results from 
a mixture of red, black, and yellow.— 2. A 
halfpenny. [Slang.] 

Brown (bronn), v.t. 1. To make broum or 
dusky. 

A trembling twilight o’er the welkin moves. 

Browns the dim void and darkens deep the groves. 

y. Barlow. 

Specifically— 2. To give a brown lustre to 
articles of iron, as gun-barrels, by applying 
certain preparation's. 

Brown (broun), vri. To become brown, 
Brown-bess (bronn'bes), n. [Said to be 
jocularly formed in imitation of Brown-bill, 
the old weapon of the English infantry.] 
A name given to the old goveniment regu- 
lation bronzed flint musket formerly used 
in the British army. 

Brown-bill (broun'bil), n. A kind of hal- 
bert formerly used by the English foot 
soldiers. See Bill. 

The black, or as it was sometimes called, the 
brown-bill, was a kind of halbert, the cutting part' 
hooked like a woodman’s bill, from the back of which 
projected a spike, and another from the head. 

■■■ ■ Grose." 

Brown-blaze ( broun ^ blaz), 71. The fumes 
which rise from the furnace flame in reduc- 
ing zinc when cadmium is jmesent; they are 
the oxide of cadmium. 

Brown-bread (broun'bred), 7x. l. Wlieaten 
bread made from unbolted flour, whidi thus 
includes the bran as well as the finer parts 
of the flour.— 2, Wlieaten or rye bread con- 
taining an admixture of Indian meal, some- 
times sweetened. [United States.] 
Brown-coal (broun'kol), n. Lignite (which 
see). 

Brown-gnll ( broun 'gul), 71. The brown 
gannet or booby of the south seas, the Sula 
Jhtsca of naturalists. 

Brown Holland (hromfi hoWand), n. An 
unbleached linen used for varioms articles 
of clothing and upholstery. 

Brownie (brouifli), n. [From his brown or 
swarthy appearance.] In Scotland, an ima- 
ginary spirit that haunts houses, particu- 
larly farmhouses. Instead of doing any in- 
jury he was believed to be veiy useful to the 
family, particularly to the servants if they 
treated him well; for whom, while they 
took their necessary refreshment in sleep 


Fate, ffir, fat, fidl; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, jiound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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he was wont to do many pieces of drudgery. 

In appearance the lirownie was said to l)e 
meagre, shaggy, and wild. 

Browning (broun'ing), n. 1 . The act of 
making browm ; speci'ftcally, the act or ope- 
ration of giving a brown lustre to articles 
of iron.— 2 . A preparation of sugar, port- 
wine, spices, &c., for colouring and flavour- 
ing meat and made dishes. 

Brownlsll (broim'isli), a. Somewhat brown; 
inclined to brown. ‘ A hroioimh sediment.’ 
Mmi ' 

Brownism (bronn'izm), n. 1. The doctrines ' 
01 * religious creed of the Brownists, after- 
wards called Independents ; Congregation- 
alism. — 2. The Brimonian theory, See 
BllL':S’ONIAN. 

Brownist (broun'ist), n. A follower of 
Robert Broivn, a Puritan or dissenter from 
the Church of England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was the head of a party of Inde- 
pendents in church government. 

I had as lief be a Brownisi as a politician. S/ia&. 
The word Puritan seems to be quashed, and all 
that lieretofore were counted such are now Brown- 
ists. Milton. 

Brownness (broun'nes), n. The quality of 
being biwn. 

Brown-paper (broun'pa-per), n. 1 . A coarse 
kind of wapping paper made of unbleached 
materials.— 2. Paper steeped in a solution 
of tar to make it more tenacious and more 
impervious to water. . 

Brown-rust (broun'rust), n. A disease of 
wheat in which a dry browi powder, con- 
sisting of the spores of Tnchdbctiih ruUgo 
is substituted for the farina of the 

grain. 

Brown-spar (broim'spar), n. A mineral 
consisting of a crystallized variety of dolo- 
mite, containing some carbonate of iron, 
inclining to red or brown, and having the 
crystals straight. Siderite and breuniierite 
are also called brown-spar. 

Brown-stout (broun'stout), n. A superior 
kind of porter. 

Brown-study (broim'stu-di), n. A state of 
mental abstraction or meditation directed 
to no certain object ; a reverie. 

My companion approached and startled him from 
his fit of brownsttidy. Irmug, 

Brown -ware (broun^var), n. A kind of 
pottery, named from its colour. 

Brownwort (broun'wert), n. The English 
name of Bcwplmlana, vernciUs, so called 
from the brown colour of its stem: also 
called Yelloio Fujioort from the colour of its 
flower. 

Brownyt (hroua'i), a. Somewhat brown. 

‘His locks.’ Shale. 

Brow-post (brou'post), n. In arch, a beam 
that goes acros.s a building. 

Browse (brouz), v.t. pret. & pp. broicsed; 
ppr. browsing. [O.Fr. brouser, hroiistcr (Fr. 
hmiter), to browse, from O.Fr. hrost, hroust, 
a sprout, a shoot, from O.H.G. broz, O. 
bross, Prov. G, brosst, a shoot or sprout. 
The same root is also in the Celtic; Armor. 
brous, a sprout, broustet, to graze.] 1. To 
feed on: said of cattle, deer, &c. ; to pasture 
on; to graze. 

The fields between i 

Are de%vy fresh, browsed by deep-udder’d kine. 

Tennyson. 

2. To nibble and consume ; to eat off : said 
of cattle. ‘The barks of trees thou brows- 
edsV Shale. 

.Browse (brouz), v.i. 1. To feed on pasture 
or on the tender branches or shoots or the 
bark of shrubs and trees : said of animals, 
as cattle, deer, <fcc. 

The full lips, the rough tongue, the corrugated car- 
tilaginous palate, the broad cutting teeth of the ox, 
the deer, the horse, and the sheep, qualify this tribe 
for browsing upon their pasture Palsy. 

2 . To feed: said of human beings. 

There is cold meat i’ the cave; we’ll browse on that. 

SltaA. 

Browse (brouz), [See v.t] The tender 
shoots or twigs of trees and shrubs, such as 
cattle may eat; green food fit for cattle, 
deer, &c. ‘ The whiles their goats upon the 
broimes fQQd.' Spenser. 

Green.raustthis^?' 07 £wbe . . . when it is gathered 
and not seer or withered. Holland. 

Sheep, goats, and oxen, and the nobler steed 
On browse and corn and flow’ry jneadows feed. 

Dryden. 

.Browse (brouz), n. In mining, the name 
given to a species of slag which requires re- 
burning. 

Browser (brouz'^r), n. One that browses. 
Browse-wood ( brouz ^wxul), n. Bushes or 
twigs on which animals feed. [Pv-are. ] 

, Brow-sick (brou'sik), a. Sick of the brow- 


ague or megrims ; dejected ; hanging* the 
he‘ad. 

But yet a gracious influence from' you 

May alter nature in our brovo-sick crew. Suckling. 

Browsing (brouz'ing), n. A place where 
animals may browse. ‘Browsings for the 
deer,’ Eoivell, 

Brow-snag (brou'snag), n. The tine xvhicli 
projects from a deer’s horn close to the 
burr. 

Browst (broust), n. That which is brewed; 
as much liquor as is brewed at one time. 
[Scotch.] 

Brow-transom (brou' trim -sum), n. An 
upper transom. 

Browse (brouz). Same as Broicsc. 

Brnang (bro'ang), n. The native name of the 
Malayan sun-bear (Helarctos malayanus). 
It has fine and glossy black fur, with a 
white patch on the breast, long and very 
fle.xible tongue, which it insinuates into re"- 
cesses of the nests of the wild bees, robbing 
them of their honey. It is easily domesti- 
cated, very hannless, and fond of children. 

Bmcea (bros'e-a), n. [After X Bnice, tlie 
African traveller.] A genus of shrubs, uat. 
order Simarubea?. One species is an Afiican 
tree, B. untidy senterka, the bark of which 
is bitter and astringent, and used as a 
remedy in dysentery and diarrhoea. 

Bruchus (brd'kus), n. A genus of tetra- 
merous coleopterous insects or beetles, 
nearly allied to the weevils (Cm’culionidm), 
the females of which deposit their eggs in 
the seeds of the bean, pea, and other legu- 
minous plants. The seed becoming matured 
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is devoured by the larva, and the holes so 
often observed in peas are those made by 
the perfect insect to effect its escape. The 
genus is divided into several sub-genera, 
constituting a family named Briichidoe: 
they have all a short, broad, flattened beak, 
and exposed filiform autennse. 

Brucina (bru-sVna), n. Same as Brucine. 
Brucine, Brucin (brds'in), n. (C 23 H 00 N 2 O 4 .) 
A vegeto-alkaloid, discovered by Pelletier 
and (iaventon in the bark of the Bmcea 
antichjsenterica, and afterwards as accom- 
panying strychnia in mix vomica. Its taste 
is exceedingly bitter and acrid, and it forms 
with the acids salts which are soluble and 
generally crystallizable. Its action on the 
animal economy is entirely analogous to 
that of strychnia, but much less powerful. 
Brucite (bros'it), n. [After Br. Bmee, a 
New York mineralogist.] 1. A native hy- 
drate of magnesia, a mineral of a white 
pearly colour, found in thin foliated plates. 
2. Another name for Chondrodite. 

Bmckle (bruk'i), a. [A parallel form of 
i)rmWc(whichsee).3 Brittle; ticklish. ‘Lasses 
and glasses are brucJcle ware.’ Scotch pro- 
verb. [Scotch.] 

Brugmausia (brug-man'si-a), n. [After 
Prof, Brugmans of Leyden.] A genus of 
shrubs common in conservatories, nat. order 
Solanaceie. to which belongs the plant 
B. sauveole'iis, also called Datum arhorea, 
a native of Peru, with fragi*ant, tubular, 
white flowers. 

Bnih (bro), n. A species of Old World 
monkey, the Mhesus nemestrbius. See 
RHESXJf^. 

Bruik (inuk), v.t. [A Sax. briican. See 
Brook, ut.] To enjoy; to possess. [Scotch.] 
Bruilzie (briiVyi), n. See Bexjlyie. 

Bruin ( brfi'in ), n. [ The name given to the 
bear in the celebrated tale or fable of Rey- 
nard the Fox; from the B. bruin, brown.] 
A name given to the bear. 

Bruise (brbz), v.t pret. & pp. bruised; ppr. 
bruising. [0. Fr, bruiser, bruser, brieer, to 
break, to shiver, from 0. G. brestmi, to 
break, to burst. (See Burst.) The t has 
disappeared; comp, in this respect browse.'} 
1 . To injure by a blow 'without laceration, 
as animals or vegetables; to contuse. Gen. 
iii, 15. ‘Bruised underneath the yoke of 
tyranny.’ Shale. — 2 . To crush by beating 
or pounding; to pound; to bray, as drugs 
or articles of food.-— 3. To make a dent or 
dint in. ‘His bruised helmet’ Shale.— 


Syx. To break, crusli, iiound, bray, com- 
minute, contuse. 

Bruise (brbz), r. i. Tu fight with the fists ; 
to box. 

Byuismg was considered a fine, manij’, old Eng- 
lish custcni. Thackeray, 

Bruise OR'dz), n. A contusion; a hurt upon 
the flesh of animals, upon plants or other- 
bodies. with a blunt or heavy in.struine]}t. 
Is. i. 6 . 

Bruiser (Infiz'er), n. 1 , The person or thing 
that bruises. ~2. A concave tool fos* grin cling 
the specula of telescopes. It is made <jf 
brass, about \ inch thick, and hammered a& 
near the gauge as possible. By this in.stru- 
ineiit the speculum is prepared for the h:mrls 
of the polisher.— 3. The name of variou.s 
machines for bruising grain, Ac., for feed- 
ing cattle.— 4. A boxei*. 

For do not men delight— 

”\Ve call them men— our brnisees to excite, 

And urge with bribing gold, and feed them for the 
fight. Crabbe. 

5. A name applied to various plants supposed 
to be efficacious in healing bruises, as bruise- 
wort, soap-wort, Ac. 

Bruisewort (In-bz/wert), ??. A plant, 00 m- 
frey, so named from its supposed efficacy in 
healing bruises. 

Bruit O^i'dt), n. [Fr, bruit, noise, uproar, 
rumour, from briure, to make a noise.] 

1. Report; rumour; fame. 

brnit ran from one to the other that the king 
was slain. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. A noise; a loud sound; a din. 

Some fresh brnit 

Startled me all aheap. Hood. 

Bruit (brdt), v. t. 1 . To announce with noise. 
By this great clatter one of the greatest note 
Seems bruited. Sltak., 

2. To report; to noise abroad. 

Thou art no less than fltnie hath bruited, Shak. 

Brulyemeut (brUTyi-ment), n. Same as 
Bnihjie. [Scotch.] 

Brulyie, Brulsie (briiFyi), u. [Fr. browiUer, 
to ciiiarrel. See Broil,] A brawl, broil, 
fray, or quarrel. Burns. [Scotch.] 
Brumaire (brii-mur), u. [Fr.,from brume, 
fog, from L. bruraa, winter.] The second 
month ill the calendar adopted by the first 
French republic, beginning on the 23d of 
October and ending 21st November. 

Brumal (brohnal)," a. [L, hrmmtlis, from 
hrmua, the shortest clay in the year, the 
winter solstice; hence, winter.] Belonging 
to the winter. Sir T. Herbert; SirT. Browne. 

And in the sky as yet no sunny ray 

But brumal vapors gray. Long/ello-^u, 

Brume (brom), n. [Fr. bnum. See Brumal,] 
Hist; fog; vapours. [Rare.] 

And suddenly through the drifting bnws'e 
The blare of the horn.s began to ring. Longfellow. 

Bnimmagem (brum'a-jem), a. [CoIIofl. for 
Eirmmg}iarn{iovmQtly^Bromwycham),^vlv&vc 
many plated articles and cheap trinkets are 
made.] Showy but worthles.s; fictitious; 
sham. [Slang or colloq.] 

Brunette (brd-net'), n. [Fr., a dim. from 
hrwn, brown. See Erowx. ] A woman with 
a brown or dark complexion. 

I Your fair women therefore thought of th.is fashion 
i to insult the olives and the brunettes. GuardtMi. 

Bniniacese (liro-ni-a'se-e), n.pl. [In memory 
of Cornelius Brmi, a traveller in the Levant 
and R,ussia.] A small natural order of exo- 
gens, nearly allied to the saxifrages. The 
species are small heath-like shrubs, natives 
chiefly of the Cape of G ood Hope and Mada- 
gascar. Several of them are cultivated in 

this country- 

Bruniou (brun'yon), n. [Fr. hrugmn.} A 
sort of fruit between a plum and a peach ; 
a nectarine. 

Brunn’s Glands (bniuz'' glandz), n. pi. In 
anat. small flattened granular bodies in the 
mucous membrane of the small intestine. 
Brunoniacese Qivo-ii6'm-ii%o-Q),n.pl [After 
Robert Brmou, the celebrated botanist.] A 
natural order of Australian iflants, consist- 
ing of one genus (Brimonia) and two species 
of monopetalous exogens. They are stem- 
less herbs, with capitate blue flowers on 
scapes surrounded by large bracts, having 
the aspect of a scabious. 

BrimouiaiL (bru-nohii-an), a. Pertaining to 
or invented by Brown. — Brimonian theory, 
the medical theory of Hr. John Brown 
(1735-88), according to which diseases are 
divided into two classes; those resulting 
from a deficiency, and those resulting from 
an excess of excitement— the one class to 
be treated with stimulants, the other with 


ch, cAain; dh. Sc. locA; g, ^/o; j,job; fi, Fr. tow; fH, fAen; th, w, loig; wh, ic/dg; zh, iizure. -See Key. 
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debilitating nietlicines. Called also Bromic 
imn, , . j. i 

lartiastaiift (bmn'stan), n. Brimstone. 

BrtlES'^giSi* (brunz-vigi-a), > 1 . [In honour ; 
of the //m/iA'ifM' family,] A beautiful geims 1 
of aiuurvllidaeeous plants, favourite orna- 
niviits o'f the greenhouse, bearing red or 
pink riowers. They are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and though they only grow 
from i inches to 1 fo<3fc in height some of 
them have very large bulbs, requiring large 
purs to Ik )lil them. 

Brunswick -black (brunz'wik-blak), u. ' 
r^auK- us Japiin~im>2t(>;r. 

Brunswick-green (bruii?/wik-gren), n. A 
jugment formed of carbonate of copper 
iuixed uith chalk or lime. 

Brunt (brunt), u. [From the root or stem 
of burn; comp. Sc. loaruf, burnt; Icel. bnmi, 
a bUi'iiing; Dan, hnjade and hnaiat, ardour, 
ardency, burni ng hejit. See Br UJ; . } 1. The 
heat or utmost, violence of aa onset ; the 
strength or violence i>f any contention, 
‘The 6runf of a battle.' MiltAn. — 2. The 
force of a blow; violence; shock of any kind. 

‘ Ileavv brunt of cannon inilL’ lluiUbms. 
[Eare.j— 3. A sudden effort, contact, or en- 
gagement; brush, [Rare. 3 

' - ; Ifc.'is instantly and irrecoverably scattered, by our 

first with some real affmr ot’conini.>n life. 

Is, 7\%vlsr. 

« t (bro'ni), u. A breast-plate; a cuirass, 
(brush), 11. [0. Fr. bmee, broehe, 

bromi, lu'uahwood; H6d.Fr. brofsae^ a brush, 
a bush; from O. H.G, bursta, bmsta, a bristle, 
Mod. 0. bimtef a brush, lumie, a bristle.] 
L An instrument made of bristles or other 
aiuular material bound together, used for 
various puiposes, as for dressing the hair, 
removing tiust from clothes, laying on 
colours, whitewash, and the like, and hav- 
ing a different shape and name according 
to ils use; as, a olothos-h/msb ; a haiV’hrmh; 
a ■pamtd/rufih, Ac.— 2. The small trees .and 
shrulis of a wood, or a thicket of snuill 
tree.s. ‘Out of the thickest brush.' Spenser. 
3. Branches of trees lopped off; brush- 
wood; a sense common in the I'liited States. 
4, The act of stripping off. ‘(Leaves) have 
with one winter’s brush fell from their 
boughs.* Shak.—'}. A skirmish; a slight en- 
counter; a sfumk; a colLisioii; as, to have a 
brush with the enemy. 

I, ft gruw thv iiintovs till their kiv.ts be strong, 
And tempt not yet tiie of the war. 

Ch lu ekt’L the luminous appearance of elec- 
tric mutter is.suing in diverging rays from a 
point.— 7. The bushy tail of some animals; 
as, the brush of a lox, squirrel, &c.~S. A 
quick ride. 

bet us enjoy a ^’r.’i'sh across the county. FttidiuiT. 

Brush, (brush), r. t. 1 . To sweep or rub with 
a brush; as, to brush a hat. ‘Their blue 
coats brushed.’ Shuk. ‘Bark ^viry hair 
brushed on one side.’ Lord Lytton.—Z To 
sweep or touch, a,s with a brush ; to strike 
lightly liy passing over the surface ; to pass 
lightly over: as, to brush the arm in passing. 

‘ Brushid with the kiss of rustling wings.’ 
Milton. 

A thousand ni.glu-s have rrusk'd their balmy wings 
t )ver these eyes. Drj.de/t, 

3. Fig. to ruffle; to excite. 

Poor Silas’s loss served to sn-us/i the slow current 
of Ravelcie crniversution. lUist. 

4. To remove by brushing or by lightly pass- 
ing over; as, to brush off’ dust. ‘Thou.gh 
ft’om off the boughs each morn we brush mei- 
litluoiisdews.’ Milton. ‘This gtul-ffy 
siside.' Tennysua. 

I tliiuk the very bc.s£ thing is to brush alf the old 
Dons off the stage. Disraeli'. 

--To brush uji, to furbish; to polish; to im- 
prove; especially, to improve tiie appear- 
ance of. 

You have cnnimissioued me to paint your shop, 
aJut I h.-ive done my best to c<rHs/t you like vour 
neighbours. Pope. 

Brush (bnish). v.L 1 , To move nimbly in 
haste ; to move so lightly as scarcely to be 
perceived; as, to brush past a person. 

‘ Brushed through the dim rueado%v.’ Ten- 
nymii. 

Snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind. 

GoMsmirh. 

2. To move or skim over with a slight con- 
tact, or without nzuch impression. Dnjden. 
Brash. -bUXB. (brushbern), n. The injury 
resulting from violeut friction, as sliding 
down a rope or a slope of grass or ice. The 
miilfes are often identicjil with tho.se of a 
bum with scalding water. 


Brasher (bmshi&r), 7i. One who brushes. 

Brushiness (bmshff-nes), n. The quality 
of being brushy. .r,. - , , t. 

Brushing (brushing), a. 1. Used for brush- 
ing; as, a bruskmg machine. — 2. Brisk; 
rapid; as, a hmshing gallop, 

BrusM'te (bi-ushTt), n. [After Brol Brush 
of Yale College.] A hydrated phosphate of 
lime oceurring in the guano of Aves Island 
and Sombrero in the Caribbean Sea. Ure. 

Brush-ore (brusli'or), n. An iron ore found 
in the Forest of Dean, England. Also called 
Black Bmsh. Ure.. 

Brush-puller (bruslTpul-er), n. A machine 
for pulling up bruslwood by the roots. F. 
E. Knight. 

Brush-turkey (brush'ter-ki), u. The name 
given by the colonists to a large gregarious 



Brush-turkey 

rasorial hir’d of Australia, the Talegalla 
Lathemi, family Hegapodidm, about the 
size of a turkey, blackish-brown above and, 
silvery-gray belotv. 

Brush-Wheel (brush'whel), n. A toothless 
’ivheel sometimes used in light machinery to 
turn a similar wheel by means of bristles, 
or some brusli-like or soft substance, as 
cloth , buff-leather, Ac. ,on the circumference. 
Brushwood (brushVpd), 'u. 1. Small trees j 
and shrubs growing closely; underwood; , 
brush.— 2. Branches of trees cut off. 

Brushy (brush'i), a, Eeseiuhling a brush ; 
shaggy; bushy. 

Brusque, Brusk (brusk), a. [Fr. briisque, 
fr. It. brusco, brusque, sharp, sour.] Abrupt 
in manner; blunt; offhand; rude. 

We are sorry to hear that the Scottish gentleman 
... found but a hrush welcome, IVottan. 

Brusquely, Bruskly (bruskTi), adv. In a 
brusque or blunt manner. Mrs. Browning. 
Brusqueness, Bruskness (bruskTies), n. 
A Izrusque, abrupt, or blunt manner. 
Brussels-carpet (brus'ek-kiiripet), n. A 
carpet having a heavy linen web inclosing 
w'orsted yarns of different colours, whicli 
are rai.sed in loops to form the patterns. In 
the ordinary Briissels-caipet both the pat- 
tern and the gi-ound are left witli the loops i 
uncut ; in the imperial Brassels-cai’pet the 
pattern is raised above the ground, and its 
loops are cut so as to form a pile, those of 
the ground being uneut. 

Brussels-lace (brus'elz-las), ». A kind of 
lace which takes its name from being made 
at Brussels. 

Brussels-sprouts (brus'elz-sprouts),?z.pZ. A 
variety of Brassica bleracea, or cabbage, 
characterized by little clusters of leaves 
which close together and form miniature 
cabbages. They are cultivated in great 
immbem near Brussels, whence the seed is 
imported, as they ai-e said to degenerate in 
Britain. 

Brust (brust), v.i To burst; to break. ‘Like 
to brusV Bums. [Scotch.] 

Brusten (brus'n), p. and a. Burst, [Scotch.] 
Brustlet (brusT), v.i, [A. Sax, brastlian, to 
crackle, brasfl, a crackling, breaking, from 
hentan for brestan, to burst; Q-, bmsteln, 
to crackle.] 1. To crackle; to make a small 
crackling noise; also, to rustle, as a silk 
gannent.— 2. To vapour, as a bully. Gower. 
Brustle 't' (brusT), m. i. To erect the hair or 
bristles, as a lion: with up. Coioley. 
Brustlet (brusl), v.t [Freq. from' brum.] 
To bruise; to crush. 

Break ’em more, they are but brustka yet, 

„ Beau. &• FL ' 

Bratt 0>i'bt), i?.i [fr. brouter. See Browse.] 
To browse. 

Brutal (brbt^al), a, 1. Pertaining to a brute; 
a.&, bmtalmtwm. ^Brutal kind.' Milton.-— 
2. Like a brute; savage; cruel; inhuman; 


brutish; as, brutal passions; bnctal man- 
■'uers. ’ 

How widely doth the brutal courage of Ajax difter 
from the amiable bravery of Diomedes J Fieldiui. 

Syn. Savage, cruel, iiihuinan, merciless, bar- 
barous, brutish, beastly, bestial, gross. 
Brutalisui (brOt'al-izm), n. Quality of a 
brute; brutality. Fe Rev. 

Brutality (bro-tal'i-ti), n. 1 . The quality 
of being brutal; iiihmnanity; savageness; 
gross cruelty; insensibility to pity or shame. 

2. A savage, shameless, or inhuman act. 

The mere bruictliUes exercised in war by enr.iged 
conquerors are perhaps to be laid out of view in esti- 
mating the practical effects of despotism. 

Froughizm. ■ 

Brutalization (brbt'al-iz-a"shon), Act 
of brutalizing. [Pi,are.] 

Brutalize (brdt''al-iz), v.t pret. A pp. brutal- 
ized; ppr. brutalizing. To make brutal, 
coarse, gros,s, or inhuman; to degrade to 
the level of a brute. ‘Brutalize . . . his 
nature,’ Cowper. ‘Degraded and brutal- 
ized by a long course of oppressive mis- 
govenmient.' Whately. 

So bmtalisiing is the effect of such a code, th,at 
suicide is generally accomplished by that horrible 
method of infliction. Brougham. 

Brutalize (broFal-iz), v.i. To become lirutal, 
inhuman, or coarse and beastly. [Rare.] 

He . . . brutalised with them in their habits and 
manners. Addison, 

Brutally (brdt'al-li), adv. In a brutal man- 
ner; cruelly; inhumanly; in a coarse, gross, 
or unfeeling manner. ‘Brutally repulsed 
by the attending lictors.’ Goldsmith. 

Brute (brbt), a. [L. brutus, stupid, irra- 
tional.] 1. Senseless; imconscious. ‘Iifot 
walking statues of clay, not the sons of 
brute earth.’ Bentley. —2. Irrational; ferine; 
as, a brute beast. 

A creature - . . not prone 
And In-ute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason. Milton, 

8. Characteristic of a brute; associated with 
brutes; brute-like; bestial. ‘Brute violence, 
and proud, tyrannic power. ’Milton. —4. Blunt 
or dull of sentiment; without sensibility; 
rough; uncivilized; insensible. [Eare.] 

The brute philosopher who ne’er has proved 
“rhe joy of loving or of being loved. Pope. 

5. 3S^ot associated with intelligence or intel- 
lectual effort; unintelligent, 

A more legitimate kind of valour that, showing 
itself ag.ffnst the untamed forests and dark brute 
Powers of nature, to conquer nature for us. Carlyle. 

Brute (brbt), n, 1 . A beast; any animal 
destitute of reason. 

Brutes may be considered as either aerial, terres- 
trial, aquatic, or amphibious. Locke, 

2. A brutal person ; a savage in disposition 
onnanners; alow-bred, unfeeling man. ‘An 
ill-natured hnite of a husband.’ Franklin, 
Brute t (brot), y.f. To report. See Bruit. 
Brutelyt (brbtTi), adv. In a rude manner. 
Milton. ■ 

Brutenesst (brbt'nes),u. Brutality. Sqienser, 
Brutiffcatiou (brbt'i-fi-k?i"shon), n. The 
act of brutifying; the act or state of becom- 
ing brutal or morally degraded to the last 
degree. : 

She would have saved thee, as I said before, from 
brutiyirt^tlon, y, Baitlie, 

Brutify (brSt'i-U), v.t, pret. & pp. hnitifml; 
ppr. brutifying. To make a person a brute; 
to make senseless, stupid, or unfeeling. 
‘Kot (iuite brutijied and void of sense.” 
Barrow. 

It has possessed only two secrets for governing ... 
to drain and to brutify its subjects. Bentham. 

Brutish (brbtTsh), a. 1. Pertaining to or 
resembling a brute or brutes. ‘^Yan(■lermg 
gods disguised in brutish forms.’ Milton,-^ 

2. Insensible; uncultured; unrefined; ignor- 
ant; stupid, ‘Brutes and hnitishm&Ti are 
commonly more able to bear pain than 
others,’ F. Grew. 

They were not so brutish that they could be igno- ; 
rant to call upon the name of God. Hooker, 

3. Unfeeling; savage; ferocious; brutal.— 

4. Gross; carnal; bestial. ‘ It is the brutish 
love of this 'world that is blind.’ Baxter.— 
Syn. Insensible, stupid, unfeeling, savage, 
cruel, brutal, barbarous, inhuman, fero- 
cious, gross, carnal, sensual, bestial. 

Brutishly (brbUisli-li), adv. In a brutish 
manner; grossly; irrationally; stupidly; 
savagely. South. 

Brutisaness (broUish-nes), n. The qualities 
of a brute; stupidity; insensibility; brutal- 
ity; savageness. ‘ Kot true valour, but bmt- 
isfmess.’ Bp. Sprat 

Brutism (brotTzm), n. Bnitishness ; bru- 
tality. [Rare.] 


Fate, far, fat, me, met, h^r; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tffbe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y. Sc. 
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Brutting f- (bmtt'ing), n. [Fr. hrouter, to ■ 
browse, j Browsing. j 

Hornbeam preserves itself best from the 
of the deer. 

Brutus (bro'tus), n. A mode of dressing the 
hair, in which the hair is brushed back from 
the forehead, and the whole head is covered 
with curls. 

He wore his hair with the curls arranged in a 
Brutus a la George the Fourth. Mayhezu, 

Biyle (bril), 7?. In mining, traces of a lode 
found in loose matter at or near the surface. 
Bryological (bri-6-loj'ik-al), cl Relating to 
bryology; relating to mo.sses; as, the Iryo- 
logical flora. Nature. 

Bryology Ou’i-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. hryon, moss, 
and logos, discourse.] The science of mosses, 
their structure, affinities, clas,sification, <S:c. 
Bryonia (bri-6'ni-a), n. Bryony, a genus of I 
plants, nat. order Cucurbitacefc. The B. , 
cUoim is the wild bryony of our hedges, the 
root of which was formerly much employed 
in rural pharmacy as a purgative, but is now 
disused. On account of the powerful acrid, 
emetic, and purgative properties of the root 
the French call it navet du diaUe, or devil's 
turnip. See Bryony. 

Bryonine (brFo-nin), n. A bitter and some- 
what poisonous principle extracted from 
the root of Brgonia alba and Bryonia clioica. 
It forms a brown or yellowish-white mass, 
having a taste at first sweetish, then acrid 
and very bitter. It is a compound of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Bryony (bri'o-ni), n. [L. bryonia, Gr, bry- 
onia, bryony, from In'yb, to swell, to sprout, 
from the quick gro'wth of the stems. ] White 
jalap; the popular name of a genus of plants 
of several species. The root of the rough 
or %vliite bryony is a strong irritating cath- 
artic.— -BZac/t: bryony is the popular name 
of a genus of plants called Tamus. Spelled 
also Briony. 

Bryozoa (bri-o-zo'a), n. pi. [Gr. hryon, moss, 
and zoon, animal] A name formerly given 
to the .Polyzoa, from theii* resemblance to 
mosses. See Polyzoa. 

Bryozoan (bri-o-zo'an), a. In zool. relating 
to the Bryozoa, 

Bryozoan (bri-o-zo'an), n. One of the 
Bryozoa. 

Bryozonm (bri-5-zo'um), n. One of the 
Bryozoa. Dana, 

Brynm (brFura), n, [FromGr. bryd, to swell, 
to sprout.] A large genus of acrocarpous 
mosses, characterized by the capsules hav- 
ing a double row of teeth. There are many 
species, natives of Britain. 

Bryze,t n. The breeze or gadfly. Spenser. 
Buansuah, Buansu (bb-an-sb'a, bo-an-so'), 
n. The native name of the Cuon(Chrysceus) 
primcemis, or wild dog of Nepaul and Nor- 
thern India, supposed by some to be the 
original type of the dog-tribe. It is of a 
reddish colour, pale underneath, with bushy, 
pendulous tail, and in size intermediate 
between the wolf and jackal, but with very 
strong limbs. It is capable of being tamed. 
Bnat, Eouet (bo'at, bb'et), n. [Gael, buite, 
afire-brand.] A hand lantern. [Scotch,] 
Buh [Perhaps from bubble, from 

its frothing or bubbling.] 1, A substitute 
for yeast, prepared by mixing meal or floim 
with a little yeast in a quantity of warm 
wort and water. — 2. Strong drink of any 
kind; liquor, especially malt liquor. ‘ loves 
cheap port and double Prior. [Cant.] 
Buh (bub), v.t. [Abbrev. from bubble.] To 
throw out in bubbles, ilfir. fm' 3lags. 

Buh (bub), n. [See Bubby.] A woman’s 
breast. [Vulgar.] 

Buhalis, Buhale (bu'ba-lis, bu'ba-le), n. 
The Antilope buhalus, a bovine antelope, of 
the size of the largest stag, common over 
Northern Africa, marked by possessing 
lyrate horns suddenly curved at nearly a 
right angle, along ox-like head and muzzle, 
and a tuft of hair over the tear-pit. Its 
colour is yellowish-brown. 

Buhalus Gm'ba-lus), n. The name of the 
genus to which the buffalo belongs. 

Buhhle (bubT), n. [Ban. boble, Sw. bubhla, 
B. bobbel, a bubble. ‘ The form of the word 
is clearly a diminutive; and it is to be re- 
garded as the diminutive of blob, a bubble; 
it is obvious that the form blobble would 
give way to hobble." Skeat] 1. A small 
vesicle of water or other fluid inflated with 
air; a blob of air in a fluid.— 2. Anything 
that wants firmness or solidity; a vain pro- 
ject; that wliicli is more specious than real; 
a false show; a trifle. ‘Honour hut an 
empty Dry den. ‘ The rei3u- 


tation. ' Shah. —3. A delusive or fraudulent 
scheme of speculation; an empty or dis- 
lionest project to raise money on imaginary 
grounds; a cheat; a fraud; as, the South i 
Sea/mfeMc. 

This may not at first sight appear a large sum to 
those who remember the 0ul>l>tes of 1S35 and of 1S45. 

Macazeiay. 

4.t A person deceived by an empty project; 
a dupe. ‘He has been my bubble these 
twenty years.' ATbiithnot. — o. The glass 
spirit- tube of a level— 6, One of the small 
hollow beads of glass formerly used for 
testing the strength of spirits, by the rate 
at which they rise after being plunged in 
them. 

Bubble (bub'i), n.l pret. & pp. bubbled; ppr. 
bubbling. [Ban. bobZe, to bubble, B. 

See the noun.] 1. To rise in bubbles, as 
liquors when boiling or agitated ; to send 
up bubbles.— 2. To run with a gurgling noise; 
to gurgle; as, a bubbling stream. Pope. 
‘Yon swoll’n brook that bubbles fast.’ Ten- 
nyson.~-Z. To utter a bubbling or gurgling 
cry. Tennyson. [Rare.] 

Bubble (bubl), Ty.t. 1 . To cause to bubble. 

I’d Up the w'ater through a reed. jKeais. 

% To cheat ; to deceive or impose on. 

* Bubbled out of their goods and money.’ 
Sterne. 

The great Locke, who was seldom outwitted by 
false sounds, was certainly bubbled here. Sterue. 

Bubbler (bubT^r), n. 1. One who cheats. 
Pope.— 2. [United States.] A fish found in 
the waters of the Ohio river: so called from 
the peculiar noise it makes. Bartlett. 
Bubbling (bubTing), p. and a. Emitting or 
exhibiting bubbles; giving out a sound such 
as is caused by bubbles; gurgling. ‘The 
bubbling cry of some strong swimmer in his 
agony.’ Byron. 

Bubbly (bubli), a. Full of bubbles. ‘ Bit b- 
spume.’ Nash. 

Bubby (bubT), n. [Comp. G. bilbbi, teat; 
L.G. biibi, a woman’s breast.] A woman’s 
breast. [Low.] 

Why don’t you go and suck the bubby} Arbuihnot. 

Bubby (bub'i), n. [Also bub, from G. buh, 
bube, boy] A little boy. [American.] 

Bubo (bu'bo), pi Buboes (bu'boz), n. [Gr. 
boubon, the groin, a swelling in the groin.] 
In med. a tumour or abscess, with inflam- 
mation, rising in certain glandular parts of 
the body, as in the groin or armpit. 

Bubo (liiVbo), n. [L., an owl] A genus of 
owls, separated by Cuvier, and characterized 
by possessing a small concha or ear aper- 
ture, and a fa- 
cial disk, less 
perfect than 
ill the sub- 
genus Syr- f 
nium. Two - 
tufts or fea- 
thered horns 
of consider- 
able size 
adorn the 
head, and the 
legs are fea- 
thered down Head of Vii^inian Horned Owl. 
to the toes. 

To this genus belong the great owl or eagle- 
owl (B. maximus), the largest of the noc- 
turnal birds; and the Virginian horned owl 
{B. mrginianus^. 

Bubonic (bu-bon'ik), a. Belonging to or of 
the nature of bubo ; marked by the appear- 
ance of buboes; as, the bubonic plague. 
Bubonocele (bu-bon‘d-seI), n. [Gr. boithon, 
the groin, and keU, a tumour.] Hernia in- 
guinalis, or inguinal rupture ; a tumour in 
the groin, formed by a rupture. 

Bub'&le,t n. A red pimple : a word found 
only in the following passage, where it is 
put into the mouth of a Welshman. 

His face is all bttbttkles, and whelks, and knobs, 
and flames of fire. Shak, 

BubuHn (buT)ii-lin), n. [Gr. baas, an ox.] 
The name of a peculiar substance existing 
in the dung of homed and other beasts, 
which is copiously precipitated by metallic 
salts, tincture of galls, and alimi, and there- 
fore active in the application of cow-dung 
to calico-printing. 

Bucau, Buccan (buk'an), n. [Fr. boiiean, 
said to be originally a Carib word. See 
BtrcANEEE.] A kind of gridiron for smok- 
ing meat; a place where meat is smoked. 
Bucau, Buccau (buk'an), v.t. To cut into 
long pieces, salt, and smoke on a bucan, as 
beef: a mode of preserving meat said to have 



been practised by the Caribs and others in 
the West Indies. ‘Dressed in the smoke, 
which in their language they call ImtcanedA 
Hadkluyt. 

Bucaueer, Buccaneer (buk-a-neri), [Fr. 
boucanier, a pirate, from bo}icaner, to smoke 
meat, from boucan, a place for smoking 
meat. (See Bucan.) The name was first 
given to the French settlers in Hayti or 
Hispaniola, whose business w'as to hunt wild 
cattle and swine and smoke their fiesh.] A 
pirate; a sea-robber; a term more especially 
applied to the piratical adventurers, English 
and French, who combined to make depre- 
dations on the Spaniards in America in 
the seventeenth and eighteeiitli centuries. 
‘Wretched and dissolute like an island 
inhabited by buccaneers." Bp. Berkeley. 
Spelled also Bucanier. 

Bucaueer, Buccaneer (biik-a-nei*0, v.i. To 
act the part of a pirate or sea-robber. Quart. 
Mev. 

Bucca (biilc'ka), n. [L.] In a urfr. the hollow 
part of the cheek wliieh stands out in the 
act of blowing; the cheek itself. 

Buccal (buk'al), a. [L. bucca, the cheek.] 
Pertaining to the cheek; as, the buccal 
glands, the small glands of the mouth, under 
the cheek, wdiicli secrete a viscous fluid 
which mixes with the saliva. —Bueeal artery, 
a branch of the internal maxillary ax-tery. 
Bucc'ellationt (buk-sel-la'shon), n. [L. hue- 
ceUa, dim, of btteca, a mouthful] The act 
of breaking into large pieces. E:a7Tis. 
Buecinal (buk‘sin-al), a. [L. buceina, a 
crooked hom or trumpet.] 1. Shaped like 
a tiaimpet. — 2, Sounding like a horn or 
trampet. 

Buccinator (buk^sin-ji-ter), 7i. [L., a tnun- 
peter, from huecina, a trumpet, from bucea, 
the pai’t of the cheek which stands out when 
blowing. ] In anat. the trumpeter’s muscle, 
a flat thin muscle fomiing the wall of the 
cheek, assisting in mastication, and also in 
blowing wind-instruments; hence its name. 
Bucemidas (l^uk-sin'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
siphon-mouthed oarnivorons univalve mol- 
luscs, of the class of gasteropods, with the 
shell notched in front, or with the canal 
abruptly reflected. It includes the whelk, 
auger-shell, ivory-shell, purpura, tmi, hai'p- 
sliell, olive. See BUCCINUSI. 

Buccinum (l^uk'sin-um), n. [L.] The tram- 
peter’,s shell, a genus of univalve shells, 
family Buccinklm, shaped in some degree 
like a horn or other wind-instrument. The 
common whelk (Bueoinum 7indaium) is a 
familiar species. 

Bucco (biik'ko), n. A genus of birds, the 
typical genus of the family Bueconida. 
Bucconidse (buk-kon'i-de), n. pi. The bar- 
bets, a family of scansorial Itirds separated 
from the Picidse or woodpeckers- The genus 
Bucco is the type. See Barret, 

Bucciila [B., dim. of bucca, 

the cheek or puffed-out mouth.] In 
the fleshy part under the chin. 

Bucentaiir (bu-sen'tar), n. [Gr. hous, an 
ox, and kentaw'os, a centaur.] 1. A mytho- 
logical monster, half man and half ox.— 

2. The state barge of Venice, in which the 
doge and senate went to wed the Adriatic. 
Buceros (bu'ser-os), n. See Bucerotirje 
and HoRNBiLii. 

Bucerotidas (bfi-se-rot'i-de), n. pi. [Gr. bov- 
keros, horned like an ox, and eidos, resem- 
blance. ] The hornbills, a family of insesso- 
rial birds remarkable for a large hooked bill 
surmounted at the base by an extraordinary 
horny protuberance nearly as large as the 
beak. See Hornbill. 

Buchanite (buefran-it), n. One of an extra- 
ordinary sect of fanatics which siirang up 
in 1783, in the Relief Congregation, Irvnne, 
xVyrshfre, under the leadership of a j^frs. 
(more commonly known as Lucky) Buchan. 
She declared herself to be the woman of 
Rev. xii., and Mr. VTxite, the clergyman of 
the congregation to which she belonged, her 
‘man-child;’ and taught her followers they 
would be translated to heaven without tast- 
ing of death. The sect was always small, 

' and is now extinct. 

Buchu, Bucku (bukTi), A South African 
tree (Diosma crenata), whose leaves are 
diuretic and anodyne, and have been found 
useful in cases of chronic irritation of the 
kidneys and bladder. 

i Buck (buk), Ji. [Derived by Skeat from the 
Celtic: Ir. and Gael buac, cow dung used 
in bleaching, bleaching li(iuor, lye; W. bu, 
bum, Gael, ho, a cow. See the verb.] 1. Lye 
in which clothes are .soaked in the operation 
of bleaching; the liquor in which clothes 


j, job; h, Fr. tow; ng, siny; th, then; th, tMn; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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srewwlie<l-*-2-tTheck'tliorttlotliessoals;ed 1 B'EGfc-ey ’6 

w«wiw«w. i gpeeies of horse-chestnut 

(j^sculus) native to the United States.— 
2.. ilh Inhabitant of . Ohio; .In allnsicm to the 


/■^^orwi^heiite.li’e.,:.... , ,■,. ■, ■■■ ■ ,■■■■■ ■ ,■ 'v -'■ 

Of late, not abie to travel wafa Iter forred pack, she , 
washes iSitrA’Jt here at home, Skai, j 

BacfeChnk), r.t [Peiiiaps iltrectly from I.O. 
liuckcii, biiked, Diin, f^e, Sw. byka, CU , 
haueheiKhmiien, O.Fr. hver. Sheat derives ; 
tht'st- words ulduuitely fvitni the Celtic. 
See the noun. 3 1. Tt» soak or steep In > 
lye, li process In hleachiii4’; to w.ishorstefcp 
^ .in ..lye .or siuk. 
ke, as otres. 

Buck (Mk), u. [A. Sax. iuran, Ime, a he- 
gour, ii biidv; a widely spread word; X>. hoL\ 
Icel. hAiri\ hukki u he-g'oat; Ban. huh% a 
hack, a he-goat, a ram; Cr. bnel\ a he-goat» 
a ifurk; W. btrAi.ti. buck, i'r. boc, ii hc-ip tut. 
Grimm cunsitlers the woi-d as of Tciitonic 
origin, and the Celtic fc*nns burrowed.] 


uinantity of biiek-eye trees in that state, 
wliieli is ctften called' the Jl'ttrl'-epe State. ^ ^ 
BuclS-'Byed ■ ( buk'id.)# a. "A horse-dealer's 
epithet for horses tvMch have bad or 
speckled eyes. . , . U „ 

w- Buck:-liOl3lid. (biik'hound). n. A kind of 
2. To 'oreuk lip and pulvcr- hound, resembling a small stag-lioimd, for 
‘ :■ hunting bucks. . ' - . , . ,. .. 

BucMe (biik'i), ni. [Perhapafrom I. Iniccma, 
bifcdiinm, a trumpet, also .a kind of' spiral 
shell ; comp. '0. .Fr. houtjuet, ‘ a great 
praivn' (.Cotgrave).] {Scotch.] 1. A general 
name in Scotland for inii valve marine shells, 
l)Ut more particularly applied to the F'usus 
^ A perverse refractoi-y persoir, 

a mischievous madeap.— i>raia7’s or dedVs 
huekk, (u) a particular species of that kind 
of shells called buckies. (5) Same 

2. , V . . 

■BucMng-ixoa (buk'mg-i-ern), n. In mining, 
a tool for bvddnq or piilveriring ore. 
BucMng-kier . (bu^ing-ker), a. A. large cir- 
cular boiler or kier used in bleaching. 
Bucking-plate (biildng-plat)., «. In mmirng, 
an iron plate on wdneh. the ores are placed 
in the 'process of bucking. ' ' ' 

Budsing-stool'Cbuk'ing-stdl), n. A washing 
block, 

BucMsll (Imk'isb),,'®. ' Pertaining to a, buck 
or gay young feEow; fo'ppish. 

' BucMshnese (liukTsh-nes), n. Foppishness; 
the Quality or condition of a buck. 
BucMsm (buk^km), n. The quality of a 
^buekj.foppery. ' 



Buck of Faliow-dccr. 


1, The male of the fallow-deer, of the goat, 
the rabbit and hare; often used specifically 
of the male of the fallow-deer ; a roe-buck. 

— qf the first head, in her. a roe-bnek 
in the fifth year . — Great buck, a roe-buck in trade is huckisyn. 
its sixth year or older.— 2. A fop, blood, ; BucMandia (buk-laii'di-a), u, A magnificent 
:: dandy. ' . " - .l...--... 

H* had bniliant under waistccats, .iny one of whidi 
■ -^woidd iuve set up a iijoclerate Tkackmtyt, 

3. The mark of a cuckold. 

Bucki l wish I could wash invself of the tistck! 

Skak. 

Buck; (link), v,i. To copulate as bucks and 
does, ‘In the ?wcKni (7 time,' Mortimer. 

Buck (bilk), ii. The body of a waggon. Hal- 
liwelL {Frovinciall 
Buck-basket C bukims-ket), n. { .See 
lye. I A basket in which clothes are carried 
"to4he 'was.h. 

They conveyed jue into a htU'q\^sA‘s;t: raratned 
!ne in with foul shirts, foul stocking';, and greasy 
■. .napkins.' ' ' ■ ■ Sim &. .. 

Buefk-heau (buk'bCm), n. The marsh-trefoil 
Properly called BiPj-beem (which see). 

Buck-bourd (buk'bdrd), n. A rude, four- 
wheclcfi veliicle consisting uf a boar<l rest- , 
ing directly on the jixk‘.s of the fore and i 
hind 'wheels, or in front on a bolster above , 
the axle. ■ 

Bucker (buk'ur), n. In mining, one who ! 
bucks or bruises tsre. i 

Bucket (Imk'et), n. [A. Sax. hue, a bucket, ' 
a ttagmi, a pitcher, with dim. term, added. 

Or from O.Fr. buket, a tub, a pail] 1. A | 

■vessel for drawing up water, as from a | 
well; a lifting pail or vessel made of wood, 1 
leather, mctdl, or other mateiial for hold- ■ 
ing ivater or other liiiuids, ---2. One of the 
cavities on the circiuafttirmaj of a water- , 
wheel, into which the water is delivered to j 
move tiie wlieel.—S. The scuoj) of a dredg- j 
ing machine; or of a grain-elevator, ~i. The 
float of a paddle-wheel —5. The piston of a ■ 
lifting-pump. j 

Budket (buket), v.i To move fast. [Slang.] 

He si'i'ang into the saddle .smiling, because the ' 
visit was over, and imeketeii b.ack at a hand--, wallop, 

^ , Biekem, ! 

Bucket-engine (bnk''et-eu''jin),'n. Ammdnite ‘ 
consisting of a series of buckets attached : 
to aneadless chain which rnnsover sprocket- ■' 
wheels, for the purpose of utilizing a stream * 
of water which has a considerable fall and ; 
is but of moderate quantity. 

Bucketful (buk'et-ful), n. As much as a ! 
bucket will hold. ; 

Bucket-lift (buk'et-lift), n. In mach. a set | 
of iron pipes attached to a lifting-pump, as ‘ 
of » mine, j 

Bucket-TOil (buIUet-rod), n. In mack one i 
of the wooden rods to which the piston of a ! 
lifting-pump is attached. 

Bncket-yalvc (buk'et-vair), 7i. A round i 
valve employed in the air-pump of a steam- ; 

‘ I 

toCket-Vllcel (buk'et-whSI), n. An ancient j 
form of 'water-raising machinery, consisting 


evergreen tree of India (the Himalayas) and 
Sumatra, uat. order Hamamel ideie, the 
trunk of which sometimes measui-es 21 feet 
in circumference 5 feet from the ground, 
and grows to the height of 40 feet without 
sanding out any branches. 

Buckle" (buk'l), u. [Fr. kmclc, buckle, from 
L. If. biiccuk, thecentral part of the buckler, 
the boss, dim, of L. bncca, a cheek.] 1. An 
instrument, usually made of some kind of 
metal, aim c*>nsisting of a ring or rim with 
a chape and tongue, used for fastening har- 
ness, belts, or parts of dress together. --2. A | 
curl, or a state of being curled or crisped, 
as hair. ‘ Lets liis wig be in buclde for a 
whole half-year.’ Addison. 'Earlocks in 
tight buckles on each side of a lantern face.’ 
/mnp.--3. A contorted expression of the 
face, " Ckiirckm.—To turn the buckle of the 
belt behind, to prepare to join in close tight. 
Buckle (bukl), v.t pret. & pp. httckled; ppr. 
buckling. 1. To fastemvith a buckle or buckles, 

2. To prepare for action of any kind; a me- 
taphor taken from buckling on armour pre- 
vious to engaging in battle ; hence, to set 
vigorously to work at anything: with the re- 
flexive pronoun. ‘The Saracen . . . him 
ImcMed to the field.’ Spenser. 

iiereupon Cartwright ki<ckkd kiynss-F to the em- 
ployiBent. ' Fuller, 

3. To join in battle. ‘ The foot . . . were 
buckled with them in front.' Sir J. Hay- 
ward. — I To confine or limit. 

A sp-isj I'ucklvs in his sum of age. Shak, 

5. To curl, as a wig. Johnson. --G. To Join 
together; to unite in, marriage. [I^cotch.] 
‘Dr. It., who buckles beggars for a tester 
and & dram of tteneva.' Sir If. Scott. 
Buckle (bukT), v.i. 1, To bend; to l;>ow. 

fever-weakened joints, like strcnc'tlikss 
hinges, 

Buckle under life. Sltak. 

2.t To curl; to shrivel up. ‘Alelted and 
buckled with the heat of the fire like parch- 
ment’ —3. To yield assent; to agree: 
with to; as, I can’t buckle to that, I cb>n't 
understand it. b^lang.]— 4. To bend to; to 
apply witli vigour; to engage with zeal ‘ Go, 
buckle to the law.’ .Dryden.—b. To enter 
upon some labour or contest; to struggle; 
to contend. 

The lushcdfi w.l3 as able .and ready to kuckle with 
the Lord Protector as he with him. Latinter. 

—To buckle -in, to close in; to embrace or 
seize the body, as in a scuffle: a popular use 
in America. 

Buckle-beggar (bukT-beg-gtlr), n. A per- 
son uho performs the ceremony of marriage 
in a clandestine ‘and irregular manner. Sir 
If. Scott 


of a wheel over which passes a rope having , Buckled (buk'ld), pp. 1. Fastened with a 
buckets winch dip into the well and dls- j buckle. --2. In her. ate: 


ohttge at the surface. 


term applied to belts, 
bands, collars, Ac., borne with buckles. 


Fate, fkr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tiilie, tub, bi 


BUCKSKIH 

Buckler (bukTer), n. [0. Fr, bacler Fr. 
bouclicr, a protuberance, aboss on the shield. 
See Bccias.] 1. A kind of shield, a piece 
of defensive armour anciently used in war, 
and worn on the left arm. Bucklers varied 
considerably in size, form, and materials in 
difterent ages and nations. In early times 
they were of ivicker-work, or of wood 
covered with leather, and ornamented with 
metal plates, and during the middle ages 
thev were made entirely of metal, Hany 
of them were chased and oriinnieiited in 



Grecian Buckler. 


embossed work in a highly artistic man- 
ner.— '2. yaut (a) one of two pieces of wood 
fitted together to stop the hawse-holes to 
prevent the ship taking in much water in a 
heavy sea. (&) The lower half of a divided 
port lid or shutter.— 3. The anterior seg- 
ment of the carapace or shell in trilobites. 
Buckler (buk'ler), v. t. To be a buckler or 
shield to; to support; to defend. ‘Fear 
not, sweet wench, . . . I'll buckler thee 
against a million.’ Shak. [Eare.] 
Buckler-Bead, Buckler-headed (bnk'lfer- 
hed, bukler-hed-ed), a. Having a head like 
a bucklex’. 

Buckler-mustard <bukGer-nuis-t<^rd), qi. 
Biscutella, a genus of small annual or per- 
ennial hispid plants, with small bright-yel- 
low flowers. It has some resemblance to 
the mustard plant, and o’lves its name to 
that fact and to the peculiar form of the 
seed-vessels when bursting. 

Buckler-thorn (bukl^r-thorn), n. Christ’s- 
thorii; so called because the seed-vessels 
are shaped like a buckler, 

Buckmast (buk'mast), n. {Buck, for beech, 
and mast; comp, buckwheat.] The mast or 
fruit of the beech-tree. Johnson. 

Buekra (buk'ra), n. [In the language of the 
Calabar coast, a powerful and superior su- 
pernatural being, a demon.] A white man; 
a term applied to white men }.>y the blacks 
of the African coast, the West Indies, and 
the Southern States of America. 

Buekra (biik'ra), a. [See previous art.] 
White; as, buekra yam, white yam. [Ke- 
; groes' English.] 

' Buckram (buk'ram), n. [Q.K hokera^nfrom 
O. Fr. boiicaran, boqueran (Fr, bougan), 
AIH.G. buckemm, btickeran, L.L, boquer- 
amms, &c.; origin doubtful] 1. A coarse 
linen cloth, stiffened with glue, used in gar' 
nients to keep them in the form intended, 
and for wrajipers to cover cloths and other 
merchandise.— -2. pi. Wild garlic. 

Buckram (buk^ram), a. Made of buck- 
ram, or resembling buckram; hence, stiff; 
precise; formal ‘EucAo'ffm scribe.’ Beau. 
A' FI; Brooke. XTsed as a general term of 
contempt, ‘ Ah, thou say, thou serge, nay, 
thou buckram lord.’ Shak 
Buckram (bukT-am), u.t To strengthen with 
buckram, or in the manner of buckram ; to 
make stiff. Cowper. 

Buckshish, Bucksheish (buk’shesh). Same 
as Bakshish. 

Buckshorn (buks'honi), n. In hot (a,) 
biiekshorn-plantain. (6) Lobelia coronopi- 
folia, a native ot the Cape of Good Hope. 
Buckshorn -plantain ( buks ' horn - plan‘- 
taii), n. A plant (Plantago Coronopim, from 
the supposed resemblance of its furcate 
leaves to a branching horn). It is a com- 
mon plant, grooving in sandy and gravelly 
ground, chiefly near the sea. 

Buck-shot (buk'shot), n. A particularly 
large kind of shot used for killing deer. 
Buckskin (buk'skin),^. l. The skin of a buck, 
2. A kind of soft leather of a yellowish or 
grayish colour, made originally by treating 
deer-skins in a peculiar way, but now usually 
i prepared from sheep-skins. In its preijara- 
j tion a gi'eat deal of manipulation is required , 
I and the softness which is its chief charac- 
I teristic is produced by using either oil or 
j brains in dressing it.— 3. pi. Breeches made 
; of Vmckskin. 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abime; 51 Sc. tey. 
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BUDUET 


A very stout, puffy niaa in cmc^is^vis aiirl Hessian ■ 
boots. IViach’ray. 1 

■i. A person clotlioJ in ])uclvskin: a term a|3- | 
plied to the American troops dining tlie re- j 
voiutionaiy war. i 

Bucl£Sld.2l (buk'sicin), a. 1. Made of the skin j 
of a buck. — 2. A term apjAied to a species of i 
leather prepared in a particular way. See 
the noun. 

Buck-stall (buk'stid), n. A toil or net to 
take deer. ir. Bi'oion. 

BucktliorrL (buk'thom), n. The popular 
name of a genus of plants, Ehauimi.s. See 
IlHAM]SXrs. ~S'cu-6uc/rf/iorn, the popular 
name of Sippophae rhamnoidea. See Hif- 
pophak 

Buck-tootk C^uk'totii), n. Any tooth that 
Juts out from the rest. 

His jaw was underhung, and when he laughed two 
white imck-teeth protruded themselves, and glistened 
savagely in spite of the grin. Thackeray. 

Bucku, See Bucfiu. 

Buck-wagon (biik' wag-on), n. Same as 
Buck-board. 

Buck-wasMng (biik'wosh-ing), n. [From 
buck, lye.] The act of washing linen, &c. 
Shale. 

Buckwheat O^uk'whet), n. [From Se. and 
Northern E. buck, beech, and E. loheat; D. 
boek-ioeit, G. buchweizen (D. hoek, G. buche, 
a beech) : comp, bicchmst It receives its 
name from the resemblance of its triangular 
seeds to beech-nuts.] The name commonly 
given to a plant, the Fagopyrum emdentum, 
or Polygonum Fagopyrum, nat, order Poly- 
gonacete, and also to its seeds. It is a native 
of Central Asia, but is naturalized both in 
Europe and the United States, and also 
grown to a small extent in this country. It 
is cultivated chiefly as food forhorses,cattle, 
and poultry, but on the Continent and in 
the United States is much used for human 
food. It grows on the poorest soils, and is 
much less nutritious than wheat. Called 
also Brank. 

Bucolic, Bucolical O^u-koFik, bu-kol'ik-al), 
a. [L. bucolicus, from Gr. boukolikos, per- : 
taining to cattle, pastoral, from bous, an ox.] 
Pastoral; relating to country affah’s and to a 
shepherd’s life and occupation. ‘Bucolic 
song.’ T. Warton. 

Bucolic (bu-kolTk), n. 1. A pastoral poem, 
representing rural affairs, and the life, man- 
ners, and occupation of sheplierds; as, the 
bucolics of Theocritus and Virgil. 

The first modern Latin, bticolics are those of Pe- 
trarch. T. Warton. 

2. A writer of pastorals. [Bare.] 

Spenser is erroneously ranked a.s our earliest Eng- 
lii?h bucolic. T. Warton. 

Bucranium (bu-kra'ni-um), n. pi. Bucra- 
Uia (bu-kra'ni-a). [Gr. hous, an ok, and 
kimiion-, a skull] A sculptured ornament re- 
presenting an ox-skull adorned with wreaths 
or other ornaments, which was employed to 
decorate the frieze of the entablature in the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders of architecture. 
Bud (hud), n. [Allied to D. bot, a bud; O.Fr. 
boter, to bud; Fr. bouton, a bud; E. butto7i.} 

1. A small protuberance on the stem or 
branches of a plant, composed of a solid 
conical base supporting a number of rudi- 
mentary leaves or flowers. In the leaf-bud 
the conical base represents the futme stem 
with its interiiodes yet undeveloped, and 
the rudimentary leaves are all either the 
future leaves (as in so-called naked buds), or 
some of the outer ones are modified, form- 
ing protective scales which fall off when the 
bud is expanded, — 2. A prominence on or 
in certain' animals of low organization, as 
polyps, which becomes developed into an 
independent being, which may or may not 
remain permanently attached to the parent 
organism. 

Bud (bud), v.i. pret. & pp. budded; ppr. 
budding. 1. To put forth or produce buds. 
Job xiv. 9.-— 2. To be in the condition of a 
bud; to sprout; to begin to grow or to issue 
from a stock in the manner of a bud, as a 
horn.— 3. Fig. to be in an early stage of 
development. 

Bud (bud), V. t To insert the bud of a plant 
under the bark of another tree, for the pur- 
pose of raising upon any stock a species of 
fruit or flower different from that of the 
stock; as, to hud a garden-rose on a brier- 
stock; or, to bud a brier-stock with a gar- 
den-rose, See Budding, n. 

Buddha (bbdMa), n. [Skr. huddha, wise, 
fipora buddh, to know.] The Wise or the 
Enlightened: the sacred name of the founder 
of Buddhism, who appears to have lived in 
the sixth century b.c. His religion formed 


a system opposed to the prevailing Brah- 
manism. See Buddhism. 



Buddhism (bbd'izm), n. The religious sys- 
tem fomrded by Buddha, one of the most 
prominent doctrines of which is that nir- 
vana, or an absolute release from existence, 
is the chief good. According to it pain is 
inseparable from e.xistence, and conse- 
quently pain can cease only through nir- 
vana; and in order to attain nirvana our 
desires and passions must be suppressed, 
the most extreme self-renunciation prac- , 
tised, and we must, as far as possible, 
forget our own personality. From Buddh- 
ism involving a protest against caste dis- 
tinctions it was eagerly adopted by the 
Dasyus or non-Aryan inhabitants of Hindu- 
stan. It was pure, moral, and humane in 
its origin, but it came subsequently to )>e 
mixed up with idolatrous worship of its 
founder and other deities. Although now 
long banished from Hindustan by the per- 
secutions of the Bralimans, Buddhism pre- 
vails in Ceylon, Java, Cochin-China, Bir- 
mah, Tibet, Mongolia, Tartary, China, and 
Japan, and its adherents are said to com- 
prise about a third of the human race. 
Buddhist (bddTst), n. A worshipper of 
Buddha; one wdio adheres to the sj’stem of 
Buddhism. 

Buddhist, Buddhistic (bOdTst, bdd-istTk), 
a. delating to Buddha or to Buddhism.— 
Buddiiist architecture, the oldest and only 
true native style of Indian ecclesiastical 
architecture, the earliest specimens dating 
to 250 B.C. The objects of Buddhist art 
may be classed into five groups : (a) Stain- 
blias or lats, bearing inscriptions on their 
shafts, ivith emblems or animals on their 
capitals, {h) Stupas or topes, a great num- 
ber of which were built in the form of large 
towers, some in the form of hemispheres, 
others partly cylindrical and furnished with 
either a flat circle or pointed terminals like 
a dome at the top. These topes are sup- 
posed to have been erected at first to com- 
memorate some event, or to show that the 
place was sacred; but afterwards they were 
employed to contain relics of the Buddha 
or of some noted saint. Where there are 
reHcs the tope is called a or relic- 

shrine. (c) .Balls, consisting of elaborately 
sculptured pillars, found surrounding topes, 
sacred trees, temples, pillars, and other ob- 
jects. (d) Chaityas, churches or assembly 
halls, vast chambers cub out of the living- 
rock, and corresponding in almost every 
respect with the churches of the Christian 
religion. Their plans, the position of the 
altar or relic casket, the aisles, the apse, and 
other peculiarities, are the same in both, 
(e) Viharas, or monasteries, also excavated 
from the solid rock, supported by pillars of 
the natural rock left in their places, and 
surrounded by a number of small sleeping- 
places or cells. One leading characteristic 
of the Buddhist style is a variety of arch, 
formed by each layer of stones overlapping 
that below it till the tw'o sides approach 
so closely that the aperture at the top can 
be covered by a single stone or architrave. 
Buddhist architecture prevails also in Cey- 
lon, Thibet, Java, and generally wherever 
this faith still maintains its existence. 
Budding (budTng), a. 1. Producing buds ; 
as, a budding tree.— 2. Being in the condi- 
tion of a bud ; Jig. being in an eaily stage of 


growth ; being at the entrance of a period 
of life, a career, Ac.; as, a hu.ddimj orator. 

‘ Young h add i ng virgin. ’ Sh ak. 

Budding (budTng), n. 1. The putting forth 
or producing of buds or gems. Sijecitieallj' 
in zool. a naiae applied to the asexual pro- 
cess of reproduction, whereby new animals 
ai’C produced by a process analogous to tluit 
of biuldhig in plants. See GEiniATlON. — 

2. In hart, a mode of grafting hi which a 
leaf-bud is n.sed as a graft instead of a young 
shoot. The bud thus introduced anasto- 
moses with the stock, forms a stein, and 
becomes in all respects simi- 
lar to the parent whence it 
was derived, retaining all its 
special peculiarities. Boses, 

1 plums, peaches, nectarines, 

! cherries, and many other kinds 
I of fruit are propagated in this 
I way. 

; Euddiug-kuife (budlng-iuf ), 

. n. A knife used by ga.r<leners 
in the operation of budding, 
the handle of which, usually 
made of bone or ivory, tapers 
to an edge, which enables it 
to be used in seiiarating the 
bark from the wood of the 
stock and inserting the bud, 

Buddiugness (bud'iug-nes), n. 

State of budding. 

Bud(He (budT), n. [Comp. G. 

1 ?)af tab?, , to shake.] In mining, 

a large square frame of boards used in wash- 
ing metalliferous ore, 

Buddie 0.>udT), r. t. or L In m i a i ng, to wash 
ore; to separate the metalliferous ores from 
earthy matters by means of an inclined 
hutch called a buddle, over which water 
fio%vs. 

Bude-btHUer (biulTiern-^ir)., n. [From Bude 
in Cornwall, the residence of IMr. Gurney, 
the inventor,] An arrangement consisting 
of two, three, or more concentric argaiul 
burners, each inner one rising a little above 
the outer, by wdiich a very powerful light is 
produced 

Bude-light (budTit), [SeeBuDE-BrENHii.] 
An e.\ceedin'gly brilliant light, produced by 
ilirecting a current of oxygen gas into the 
interior of the flame of an argand-larop or 
gas-burner. 

Budge (buj), v.i. [Fr, bougcr, to stir or wag, 
to move, from indlicare, a hypothetical 
freq. from L. hullire. to boil, whence aho 
It. bolicare, to bubble.] To move oft'; to 
stir; to w-ag; to flinch ; to flee. 

I will not bmi^c for no man’s pkasnre, Shak. 

Budget (buj), a. [From budge, to move.] 
Brisk; jocund. South, 

Budge (buj), 71. [From 0. Fr. houge„ B. hulga, 
a leather bag or sack, the Latin being from 
a Gallic word seen in Ir. ami Gael, balg, 
holy, a bag. See Bellows, Bella.] l.t A 
leathern bag.— 2. Lamb-skin with the wool 
dressed outwards, formerly used as an or- 
namental border for scholastic habits. — 

3. Same as Budge-barrel. 

Budget (bnj), a. 1, Trimmed or adorned 
with budge. See the noun. ’ Budge gowns.’ 
3Iilton.-^Z. Scholastic; pedantic; austere; 
surly; .stiff; formal. ‘Budge doctors.’ Mil- 
ton. 

The solemn fop, significant and ; 

A fool with judyes[ amongst fools a judge. Cawper, 

— Budge bachelors, a company of poor old 
men clothed in long gowuis lined with lamb’s 
wool, who formerly accompanied the Lord- 
mayor of London at his inauguration. 
Budge-barrel (buj’'bar-el), 7i . A small barrel 
with only one head; on the other end a 
piece of leather is nailed, wiiicli is drawn 
together upon strings. It is used for carrv- 
ing powder with a gun or mortar. 
Budgenesst (buj'nes),'?!. Sternness; se%’'erity. 

‘ A great Bellona for ftn dpencii'a.' Stam'hurnt 
Budger (buj'er), n. One who moves or stirs 
from his place. 

Let the first bitd^er die the otherLs slave Shak. 

Budgero. Budgerow (l>uj'e-ro),?i, A cabined 
passage-boat of the Ganges and Hoogly. 
TV jfi Siti'Ssdi* 

Budget (buj^et), n. [O.E. hoget, houget, 
hoioget; Fr, bougette, dim. of bouge. See 
Budge, n.] 1. A bag; a little sack, with its 
contents, Shak. Hence— 2. A stock or store; 
as, a budget of news. 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when 
the fox’s whole budget of iu\-entions failed him. 

Sir A’. A 'Estratig-e. 

3. The annual financial statement which the: 
chancellor of the exchequer makes in the 



Budding. 
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BTJFFY 


. Hoisa. of 'Commons in a.committee of, .ways.,, 
and wefins. In makinj? tlds stattmient tlie 
iniiilatfeir gives a view ot the general fiiimicial 
l>4)IiO' gDYerinnent, and ut the same 

tiini* iireseuts an estimate of the prohable 
hiuome anti eKvenditiire ftw the following 
twelve months, and a statement of what- 
taxYsS it is liitemled to reduce or abolish* or 
what new* ones it may be necessary to im» 
fijen the budget, to lay before the 
hds]ati\e bi>-Iy tise financial estimates and 
idmis of the executive government. 

Budgy t (buj'i j, a. C< msiating of fur. 

Budlet (iauriet'i, n. [Dim. from omi] A 
little Inul springing from a parent hud* 
Budniaslxtbiul'hiash), n. IHmd.] A scoun- 
drel; a blackguard ; during the time of the 
indian mutiny, a reiieh 

(biif), u. [Abbrev, of hufttln, O.E. 
hn£lt\ Fr. lunJle, a buffalo.] 1.* A sort of 
katlitr prepa'retl from the wskiu of thebulfalo, 
dressed with oil* like, shammy. It is used 
formakingbandoliers, belts, pouches, gloves, 
and other articles. The skins of oxen, elks, 
ami otlier animals dressed in like manner 
are also called huff. ‘ A suit of buff,' Skak. 
2, A military coat made of buff-skiii or similar 
leather, Shak.~tl The colour of InUf; a light 
yellow; hence, a name applied, in the plural, 
to the third regiment of the line in the Bri- 
tish army, from the colour of their facings. 
The 78th is called the lloss-shire £uffs for 
the same reason.--* -A In tmiL the binfy coat. 
5. A luiihstick ; a buff- wheel.— 6. The bare 
' skin ; as, to strip to the huff. [Colloq.] 

To be Isi equi\\'i1e2a to being naked. 

Buff (buf), u. 1. ^lade of buff leather, ‘ A 
k^/ waistcoat. ’ GUdsm ith. —2. Of the colour 
of huff leatlKU’. 

Bufft (bnfXr.!*. [O.Fr. buffer, htf/er,toBtviko, 
huffe, a blow. ] TV* strike. ‘ A shock to have 
huffed out the blooil.’ E. Jomon. 

BuiTt (imf), n. [D.Fr, hufe, huffe, a blow. See 
the verb.’] A blow; a stiv^ke; a buffet. 
Spenser.— To stand huff, to endure blows 
without lUnching; to confront without fear. 
Another mlgin is suggested for the plirase, 
viz, to stand stripped to the hutfovskm like 
'hox€,rs. ' 

And for tlie gr.>oJ r.ld canse stjod htjf 

'Gaiii.st 3;i..ir.y a j.ittyr kick and cuff. NudBras. 

Buffalo (biif'fa-ld), Jh [From Sp. hufah, 
Fr. huffe. "L. huhttlns, bafalns, front Gr. 

from hous, an ox.] 1. A ruminant 
mammal, family Bovidte, the best known 
species of whi«*!i is the Bnhalus Euffelus or 
Bos Buhahis, larger than the ox and with 
stouter limbs, originally from India, but 
now found Iti most of tlie warmer countrie.s 
of the Fastcru Continent. It is less docile 
than the common ox, and is fond of marshy 
places and rivers. It is, how'ever, usctl in 
tillage, draught, and eaniage in India, 
Italy. Ac. The female gives much more 
milk tiuiii the cow, and from the milk the 
ghee t»r claritied Itutter of India i.s made. 
The Cape butfulo {Bubalus Cuffer) is distin- 


Buffalo-lierry (l>^fffi^46-he-ri), n. i. The | 
fniit of the Skepherdia argentea, a sliruiJ : 
or small tree wiiich gi’ow’s on the Upper | 
Missouri.— 2. The tree itself, i 

Buffalo-cMps (buffa-ld-chips), n. pi. The 
dry dung of the bison, used for fuel on the 
prairies of FTorth America. [United States.] 
Buffalo -clover <buf'fa-15-klo-ver), n. 
TriffMum penmylvanicimi, an American ^ 
species of short clover wdiich covers the j 
vast prairies on which bisons feed. * 

Buffalo-grass (buffa-ld-gras), n. A species 
of short gmss (Sesleria daetgloides) wiiich 
grows on the prairies of North America, 
whei’e bisons feed. 

BuffalO-uut (Imffa-lo-nut), n. 1, The fruit 
of the Byniktria €letfera,—2. The plant 
itself. Also called OiBmit. 

Buffalo-robe (tonfTa-io-rob), n. The skin 
of the bison of North America (incorrectly 
called buffalo), prepared with the hair on, 
whether used for covering the person or 
not. 

Buff*- coat (buf'kot), Ji. A close military 
outer gannent, with short sleeves, and laced 
tightly over the chest, made of huffalo-skin 
or other thick and elastic material, much 
worn by soldiers in the seventeenth century 
as a defensive covering. 

Buffel, Biiffel-dudkCbuf^I, bufT-duk), n. 
[E. huffe, a buffalo, and elude: so called 
from the *largene.ss of the head.] Clang ula 
albeola, a bird ^vith ashort bine bill and a 
head whose apparent size is greatly increased 
by the fulness of its feathei's, found in winter 
in the livers of North and South Carolina. 
Called also Buffie-head and Spirit-duck. 
Buffer (buffer), n. [In first sense evidently 
from buff, to strike; in other senses not so 
clear.] 1. Any apparatus for deadening the 
concussion between a moving body and the 
one on W’-hich it strikes. Alore specifically, 
an apparatus attached to railway -carnages 



Buffint (buffln), n. A sort of coarse clotlL 
‘ Biff n gowms. ’ Massinger. 

Buffing - apparatus (buf fing-ap-pa-raTus), 
n. See Buffer. 

Buffing -block (Imf'fing-blok), n. See 
Buffer-head, 

Buffing-spring (buf'fing-spring), n. One 
of the springs connected with a railway- 
buffer. See cut at Buffer. 

Buff- jerkin (buf'jer-kin), n. Originally 
a leathern waistcoat ; afterwards one made 
of cloth of a buff colour and worn by ser- 
geants and catciipoles. 

Buffle t (bufT), n. [Fr.] The buffalo. 

Bufflet (buf'l), v.i. [Probably a form of 
baffle.} To be puzzled; to be at a loss. 
Sioift. 

Buffle-keadt (bufl-hed), n. [Comp. Miffel, 
buffel-duck.] One who has a large or stupid 
head. 

What makes you stare so, buffie-head f 

Trans, of Plautus, 1694 

Buffle-headedt (buf'l-hed-ed), a. Having 
a large head like a buffalo; dull; stupid; 
foolish. Gayton. 

Buffo (linffo), ?i. [It.] The comic actor in 
an opera ; a comic singer. 

Buffont (buf'font), n. [From Fr. bouffer, to 
puff out.] A projecting covering of gauze 



j. Head of Indiai2 Bufialo {Bubalu.<; Puffielus). 

R Head uf Cape BuJfaio (Pubalus Cajfer). 

guished liy the size of its horns, which are 
black and united at their bases, forming a 

f eat bony plate on the front of the head. 

attains the size of an ordinary ox. The 
liide is exceedingly tough, and :i valuable 
. leather is iweparetl fnnn it, but the tlesii i.s 
not very highly esteemed. The name is 
also applied to wild oxen in general, and 
particularly to the bison of North Anieru'a. 
See Bison,™ 2. A buffalo-i-obe (whi<*h see). 
3, A fresh-w'ater tish resemWing the sucker, 
Bartlett , [I’nited States.] 


Fart of Under Frame of a Railway-carriage, showing 
buffing-springs a) acted on at the ends by rods 
from the buffing-blocks if' 

to prevent injiuy from violent contact. The 
buffer shown above consists of powerful 
springs and framing attached to carriages 
and wagons to deaden the buff or concus- 
sion betw'eenthem w'hen they come into col- 
lision. Called al&y Buffing-apparatus.— 2, A 
foolish fellow ; a fellow; a teim expressive 
of extreme familiarity, and generally having 
a flavour of contempt. [Slang or colloq.]— 
3.t A person wlio killed sound horses in order 
to sell their hides.— 4, i A person who took 
pay to swear false oaths. 

Buffer-head, (buf'f^sr-hed), n. A block 
for receiving the concussion, fixed at the 
end of the rods connected with the buffing- 
apparatus of a rail way-carriage. Called also 
Bufmg-hlodc. 

Buffet (b^Ffet), n, [Fr. a side-board, 
a cup-board.] 1. A cup-board, side-board, or 
closet, to hold cliijia, crystal, plate, ami other 
like articles. — 2. The space set apart for 
refreshments in public places.— 3. That part 
of the cabinet^wmrk of an organ which in- 
closes the pipes. —4. A kind of footstool. 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 

Buffet (buf'fet), n. [O.Fr. buffet, hufet, a 
slap, a blow’, dim. from buffe, bufe, a blow*. 
See l^^FF, v.t , } A blow with the fist; a box; 
a cuff ; a slap ; hence, hard usage of any 
kind suggestive of blows; violent force or 
resistance. 'Fortune’s Shah ‘To 
brave the ftn/ets of the Bay of Biscay.' 
Burke. 

Buffet (buffet), n.t ppr. buffeting; pret. & 
pp. buffeted. 1. To strike with the hand or 
fist ; to box ; to beat. Mat. xxvi. 67.-2. To 
beat in contention; to contend against; as, to 
buffet the billows. Shak.-Z. To deaden the 
sound of (bells) for a funeral peal by muffling 
the tongue or clapper. 

Buffet (buffet), v.i. To exercise or play at 
boxing ; to contend with the arms ; to niake 
one's way by buffeting. ‘ Strove to buffet to 
land.’ Tennyson, 

If l might buffit for toy love, , . , I could lay on 
like a butcher. Shah. 

Buffeter (buffet-Sr), n. One who buffets; 
a boxer. 



Buffont. 


or linen for a lady’s breast, wiiich stuck out 
from beneath the chin like the breast of a 
pigeon, much w*oni about 1750. 

Buffoon (buf-fdnO, n. [Fr. houffon, Sp, 
bufon, from It. bvffone, from buffare, to jest 
or sport, from bii ffa, a trick, a piece of sport, ] 
A man who makes a practice of amusing 
others by low* tricks, odd gestures and pos- 
ture.?, jokes, and other vulgar pleasantries; 
a droll; a meriy-andrew'; a clown; a jester. 
‘The scurril tallv of btiffoons, pleasants, and 
jesters.’ Holland. ‘Buffoons that have a 
talent of mimicking the speech and behav- 
iour of other persons.’ Taller . 

Buffoon (biif-fon’), u.i. To act the pai’t of a 
buffoon. JOryden. [Bare.] 

Buffoon (buf-fdn') y. f. To make ridiculous. 
‘Eeligion , . . despised, exposed 

as ridiculous.’ Glanville. [Bare.] 

Buffoon (biif-fon'), a. Characteristic of a 
buffoon. ‘ Buffoon postures and anticdances. ’ 
Melmoth. ‘Neither buffoon nor contemp- 
tible.’ Lamb. ‘ Buffoon stories.* Macaulay.* 
Buffoonery (buf-fon'er-i), n. The arts and 
i practices of a buffoon; low jests; ridiculous 
I pranks; vulgar tricks and postures. 

No merit was secure, no person free 
From its licentious buxToonery, Oldham. 

Buffoonish (Imf-foiTish), a. Like a buffoon, 
consisting in low jests or gestures. Blair. 
Buffoonism (buf-fbnizm), n. The practices 
of a buffoon. 

Buffoonly (buf-fbnli), a. Consisting of low* 
vulgar tricks, or of low% ridiculous jesting. 
‘Apish tricks and huffoonly discourse.’ Hr. 
J. Goodma^i. [Bare.] 

Buff-stick (buf'stik), n. A piece of stick 
covered with leather, velvet, velveteen, &c. , 
and charge<l with emery or other powder, 
used in polishing. 

Buff-tip OuiFtip), n. 1. The popular name 
of Pygtem Imcephala, an insessorial bird of 
the family Bicrannridee, having a buff patch 
at the tip of each wing.— 2. A name given to 
a kind of moth for a similar reason. 

! Buff-Wheel (buf whel), n. See GdazeR, 2. 

! Buffy(bufi), m Buff-coloured ; pertaining 
[ to buff on the blood.— coat, the buff- 


Fate, Ur. fat, me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, nffive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; 


y, So. iey. 
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coloured fibrin on the surface of the erassa- 
mentura or clot of blood drawn from a vein 
during the existence of violentinilamniation, 
in'egnancy, and particularly manifested in 
pleurisy. 

BufO (bfi'fo), n. [L.] A genus of tailless 
batracMans comprehending the true toads, 
with rounded muzzle and no teeth. Two 
species are found in Eritaiii. See Toad. 
Bllfpmd^ ( bu-fonfi-de ), n. pi [L. Itufo, 
hidonis, a toad, and Gr. eufos, resemblance,] 
A family of anourous or tailless batrachians, 
comprehending the toads, and distinguished 
from the frogs (ilanidaj) by a thick clumsy 
body, warty skin, and legs generally short, 
and with imperfectly webbed toes, by the 
al)se]ice of teeth on the Jaws, and by a 
cii.shioned set of secreting glands behind 
each ear. 

Bufoaite (bu'fon-it), n, [From L. hufo, 
bu/onis, a toad.] Toadstone; a fossil con- 
sisting of the petrified teeth of the Spheero- 
dus, Pycnodus, and other mesozoic ganoid 
fislies, formerly much esteemed for its ima- 
ginary virtues and worn in rings. It was 
thought to have existed in the head of a 
toad. 

Bug (bug); n. [W. bivg, a hobgoblin, a scare- 
crow; probably connected with G. bogge, 
logic, a scarecrow, and with Sc. bogle, M.bogey. 
In meanings 2 and S the original sense wk 
in-obably that of a nasty terrifying insect.] 
1. 1 A hobgoblin; a spectre; anything terrify- 
ing; a bugbear. ‘Fear boys with bugs.’ 
Shale. ‘ The bug which you would fright me 
with." Shale. "The bug we fear." 

2, The name formerly applied loosely to in- 
sects of various kinds, and still, with certain 
distinctive additions, of wdde application, as 
inay-6i«<;, the lady-ftwi;, the land-&'i«f 7 S (Geo- 
corisse), the water-irtr/s (Hydrocorisaj), &c. 
In the United States the name is generally 
used where beetle would be used in Eng- 
land. 

Yet let me flap this with gilded wings; 

This painted child of dirt, which stinks and stings. 

Pope. 

3- The ZcfiiwZmws, otherwise known 
as the house-bug or bed-bug, or any mem- 
ber of this genus or of the family Cimicidai. 
It is about inch long, wingless, of a 
roundish, depressed body, dirty rust colour, 
and emits an offensive smell when touched. 
The female lays her eggs in summer in the 
crevices of bedsteads, furniture, and walls 
of rooms. Its larv£e are small, white, and 
semi-transparent. They attain full size in 
eleven weeks. The mouth of the bug lias 
a three-Joiutecl proboscis, which forms a 
sheath for a sucker. 

Bugaboo (bug'a-b5), n. [From bug, and boo! 
boTil] A bugbear; a vain terror; something 
to frighten a child. 

Bugbaue (bugn3an), n. Same as Bugwort. 
Bugbear (bug'bar ), n. [ Lit. a hug or hob- 
goblin in the shape of a bear.] Something 
that causes terror; frequently something 
that causes needless fright or terror. 

A take him ! Shak. 

Invasion was the Mtghear with which the court 
tried to frighten the nation. Mcxcaulay. 

Bugbear (bug'bar), a. Occasioning causeless 
frigiit; as, such bugbear thoughts. Locke. 
Bugbear (bug'bar), v.t. To alarm with ima- 
ginary or idle fears. Ahp. King. 
Buggalow (bug'a-lo), n. Same as Baggala. 
Stocqueler. 

Buggerow-boat (buj'e-ro-bot), -n. Same as 
Budgero. 

Bugginess (bug'i-nes), n. Tlie state of being 
infested with bugs. 

Buggy (bug'i), a. Abounding with bugs. 
Buggy (bug'i), n. [Perhaps an Indian term 
originally."] A name given to several species 
of carriages or gigs; as, (a) in England, a 
light one-horse two-wheeled vehicle without 
a hood. "See if my buggy is at the door." 
Thackeray. (5) In the United States, a light 
one-horse four-wheeled vehicle, with or 
without a hood or top. (c) In India, a gig 
with a large hood to sci*een those who travel 
in it from the sun’s rays. 

Buggy-boat (bug'i-bot), n. A boat made so 
as to be capable of having wheels attached 
to it, and being thus converted into a land 
vehicle. 

Buggy-cultivator (bug-i-kul'ti-vat-6r),?i. A 
cultivator with wheels and a seat on which 
the person attending it may ride. K H. 
Knight. 

Buggy-plough (bug'i-plou), n. A plough 
with a seat oh which the ploughman may 
ride, and usually having several ploughs in 
the same frame, E. E. Knight 


Bugiardt (bu'Jard), n. [It. hugUrdo.} A 
liar. Bp. Racket [Bare.] 

Bugla (bog'la), n. Same as Baggala. 

Bugle (bu'gl), n. [An a])breviation of bugle- 
horn, that is buffalo-horn, from O.E. bugle, a 
buffalo, from L. biteulus, a young bullock.] 

1. A hunting horn.— 2. A military musical 
brass wind-instrument, now generally fur- 
nished with keys so as to be capable of pro- 
ducing all the notes of the scale. 

Buglet (bu'gl), n. [L. bueuhis, a young bul- 
lock, a steer, dim. of bos, an ox.] A sort of 
wild ox; a buffalo. 

These are the beastes which ye shall e.it of: oxen, 
shepe, and gootes, hert, roo, and ( in the Au- 
thorized V'ersion, wild ox), wyide goote, &:c. . . 

„ , 1551, Deut. siv. s. 

Bugle (bu'gl), n. [L.L. buguhis, a female 
ornament, from root seen in A. Sax, bugan, 
to bend, G. biigel a bent piece of metal] A 
shining elongated glass bead, usually black, 
used in decorating female apparel and also 
in trafficking with savage tribes, ‘Bugle 
bracelet." Shak. 

Bugle (bu'gl), a. Having the colour of a glass 
bugle ; jet black, ej’e-balis." Shak. 

Bugle ( bu'gl), n. [Fr. btigle, It. bugola, L. 
hugillo. ] The popular name for Ajuga rep- 
tans, a labiate plant, with dark leaves and 
purplish flowers, common in wmodsand pas- 
times. —Yelhu? bugle,the Ajuga Chameepitys, 
a plant w'hich grows in sandy fields. 
Bugle-hom (bu'gi-horn), n. 1. Same as 
Bugle, r-2. t A drinking vessel made of horn. 
"And drinketh of Ms bugle-horn the wine.’ 
Chaucer. 

Bugler (bug'ler), n. One who plays a bugle; 
specifically, a soldier whose duty is to con- 
vey the commands of the officers by sound- 
ing a bugle. 

Bugle-weed (bu'gl-w'ed), n. The American 
name of Lycopus mrginims, valued as a 
remedy for hemoptysis or spitting of blood. 
Bugloss (bu'glos), n. [L. buglosms, Gv. 
bouglossos—bous, an ox, and glossa, tongue.] 
The popular name of the plant Anchisa 
officinalis, descriptive of the shape and rough- 
ness of its leaves. The small wild bugloss 
is the Asperugo proctembens; the viper’s 
bugloss is EcMum mtlgare. They all possess 
rough leaves, and are used in dyeing. Called 
also Ox-tongue. 

Bugwort (bug'wfirt), n. A plant, Cimicifuga 
feetens, so called from its supposed virtue in 
expelling bugs. 

Buill (bfll), n. [From A. Ch. Boule, an 
Italian wood-carver, wiio introduced this 
style of work into France in the reign of 
Louis XIT.] Unburnished gold, brass, or 
mother-of-pearl worked into complicated 
and ornamental patterns, used for inlaying. 
The name is also given to ornamental fur- 
niture, work-boxes, toilet articles, &c., in 
which tortoise-shell or w'ood is ornamented 
with buhlwox’k. Originally, and properly, 
the word was spelled 

Buhl-saw (bul'sa), n. A peculiar kind of 
frame-saw used iii cutting out buhlwork. 
Buhlwork (bul'werk), n. Work in wdiich 
wood, tortoise-shell, <fee., is inlaid with buhl. 
Buhrstoue (bbr'ston), n. Same as Burr- 
stone, 

Buik, Beuk (buk), Ji. A book. [Scotch.] 
BuiB (buk), v.t To book (wliich see), 
[Scotch.] 

Buik (bok), n. Bulk. [Scotch.] 

Build (bild), v.t pret. & pp. built; ppr. 
building. The regular pret. & pp. huilded 
is now confined to poetry. [O.E. hxdde, 
belde, bulden, belden, builden, of obscure 
origin, but no doubt connected with A. Sax. 
bold, a house, a dwelling; Icel. bdl, Dan. hoi, 
a house, a dwelling, from same root as 
Icel. b'Aa, to dwell, G. bauen, to build or 
cultivate, and ultimately E. to he.l 1. To 
frame, construct, and raise, as an edifice or 
fabric of almost any kind; to form by unit- 
ing materials into regular structure ; to con- 
struct; to frame. 

The house was bnilded of the earth, 

And shall fall again to ground. Tennyson. 

2. Wig. (a) to form by art; to construct. 

He knew 

Kimself to sing and btiild the lofty rhyme. Milton. 
(&) To raise on a support or foundation ; to 
rear; as, to build a reputation. " Who builds 
his hopes on air." Shale, 

On God and godlike nren we build our trust. 

Tennyson. 

(c) To settle or establish and preserve ; to 
increase and strengthen; frequently with 
up; as, to buUd up a character. ‘I that 
have lent my life to build zip yours.’ Tenny- 
son. 


Build (bild), v.i. 1. To exercise the art or 
practise the business of building.— 2. To rest 
or depend, as on a foundation; to base; to 
rely; with on. 

This is .1 surer way than to heiid on the interpre- 
tation of an author, who does not consider how the 
ancients used to think. Addison. 

Build (laid), n. Construction ; make ; form ; 
as, the build of a ship. 

The little sofa w’as, fortunately, like its build, 
strong as a cob. Mtir}yat. 

Builder (Isild'er), n. One wiio builds; one 
whose occupation is to build; an architect, 
a ship-wrighfc, a mason, Ac. 

In the practice of civs! architecture, the builder 
comes between the architect who designs thew'ork 
and the artisasis w’ho execute it, Pnry. 

Building (bild'ing), n. 1. 1'he act of oon- 
structiiig, erecting, or establishing. --2. A 
fabric or edifice ~con,striieted ; the tiling 
built, as a liouse, a church, and the like. 
‘Seest thou these great buildings!’ Hark 
xiii 2. 

Building-lease (liild'ing-lOs), n. A lease of 
land for a long term of years (msiuilly 99), 
according to whieli the les.see engages to 
erect certain edifices on the land according 
to specification, these edifices falling to the 
landowner on the expiration of the lease. 
Building Society (bild'ing s6-si'e-ti), n. A 
joint-stock benefit society, for the piirpo.se 
of raising by periodical subscriptions a fund 
to assist meiul)ers in obtaining small por- 
tions of landed property and houses, which 
are mortgaged to the society till the amount 
of the Shares drawn on shall be fully repaid 
with interest. The original object of such 
societies yvas to make their members pro- 
prietors of dwelling-houses, but now in many 
cases they merely provide a means of in- 
vesting the members’ money in house pro- 
perty. 

Building-stance {l3ild'ing-staiis), ??. A piece 
of ground for building on. [Scotch. ] 
Bulldress (bikl'res), A female builder. 
Fuller. [Bare.] ■ 

Built (bilt), p, and a. 1. Formed; shaped, 
‘Like the generality of Genoe.se country- 
women, strongly built.’ Landor. Frequently 
used in composition in sea-terms; as,clinker- 
huilt, clipper frigate Ac. — 
2. Constructed of different pieces; not com- 
posed of one piece; as, a built mast or block; 
a beam; a rib. 

Built t h. Form; shape; build; mode 
of building. Sir IF. Temple. 

Buirdly (biird'li), a. [Comp. Icel. burthr, 
the habit of body, strength, I’erhaps burly 
is another form of this' word.] Large and 
rvell made ; stout in appearance ; Inirly. 

‘ Biiirdfi/ chiels and clever Lizzies.’ Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Buisson (bw*es-sofi), n. [Fr„ a bnsh. ] In gar- 
dening, a fruit-tree on a very low .stein, and 
with the head closely pruned. 

Buist, Boost (bilst, bdsfc), n. a.’Iie distinctive 
mark set upon sheep and cattle by their 
owners; hence, any clistinguishing charac- 
teristic. Sir W. Scott . [Scotch.] 

Buist, Boost (biist, host), v.t To mark with 
a buist, as sheep. [.Scotch.] 

Bukshee (buk'she), n. An Indian name for 
a paymaster or a commander. 

BuksMsh (biik'shesh), n. .^ame as BalesJiish. 
Bulb (bulb), n. [L. hvlbus, a bulbous root.] 
1. A modified leaf -bud, formed on a plant 
upon or iieiieath the surface of the ground, 
emitting roots from its base, and producing 



I, Bulb of Hyacinth. 2, 1..oj!gsUidinat section of do. 

et, Bud or growing point, b, Eases of leaves. 
c. Crown of the foot or stem, d, Fibres or root 
proper. 0, Young bud or offset. 

a stem from its centre. It is formed of im- 
bricated scales or of concentric coats or 
layers. It incloses the rudiments of the 
future plant and a store of food to nourish 
it. Examples of bulbs are the onion, lily, 
hyacinth, Ac.— 2. Any protuberance or ex- 
pansion resembling a bulb, especially an ex- 
pansion at the end of a stalk or long and 
slender body; as, the bulb of a tliermome- 
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ter; the hnib of a hair; the hulh the aorta, j 
—Bifift ttfa tooth, the vuscnkr anti nervous 1 
papilla in the cavity r»f the tooth . of : 
thr e>o\ the eye-hall — ih//?; of a hai,-, the ; 
swollen part at tlie origin of the hair. | 
To project or be protuherant: ; 
with nvt &diith ! 

Biilbacaons (bul-ha^sluis), a. Bulbous. | 

Jiihufiut. I 

Bulbed (bnlbd), a. Having a bulb; round- >; 
>':"".|fe;adeti" ■ "r^ ' " ' i 

Biilbeh BuMI (i'-ul'beh hul'itil), ii. [Dim. 
oi in bot. a se]taraltle built formed I 

on verraiu tkiweving pluiits; a small axillary j 
bulb. ; 

BulMferous (bul-bif'er-iis), a. It. hidbitSy i 
a bull }. and/Vro, to 1 tear. 3 .i'roduc ing i-Uillts; j 
as, lodwYcrouK , ■stems. ! 

BulMet (hulb’let), u. [Bini. of Inbot I 

a bulb which separates spiuitaneously from 
the stem of a plant, as in LiUuul hulhU 

Bulhodiumt (bul-l>6'di-um), JI. A word for- 
merly used by botanists for what is now 
called a conn. 

Btilbio-gemma(l.ml-l)O-Jem'a’), n. fl. hulhus, 
abulb, and geuuna', a hnd.l .Same as Bulblet, 
Bnlbose, BtHbons (biil'bo.s, burbus), a. 

1. Having or pertaining to bulbs «(r a bulb; 
growing from bulbs; as, bulbm.s plants.-— 

2. Ueseinbiiug a bulb in shape; swelling out. 
Bulbo-tuher (burbo-tridjyr), a. a name 

sometimes given to a conn. ' 

Bulbul (buFbul), 11 . The Persian name of 
the nlglitiiigaie, 'or a specks of nightingale, 
rencka-ed familiar in English poetry by 
Moore, Byruu, and others. The same name 
is ulsr* given in southern and south-western 
Asia to sundry other birds. 

Bulbule ibiil'bfil), n. [L. buUmlus, dim. of 
hnlhn,s, a bulb.] A little bulb. 

BuIbUS (burbtt,s), 11 . tL.;i a bulb.— 
arh‘tioH(f,% a dilatation at tine base of the 
branchial artery in fishes in which the ven- 
ous blood is collected before it is carried Iw 
the artery to the gills. ; 

Bulchinf (hnl'chin), a. [A dim. of ?mB.3 A 
young male calf: often applied to persons 
in contempt, iJraiikm, 

Bulgarian (bul-guTi-an), a. Pertaluing to 
Bulgaria. 

Bulgarian (bubgfi'ri-an ), a. l. A meu nber of 
the Bulgarian raec. —'i. The language of the 
Bulgarians, It kdivitled inttuwo'dialects 
"Old Bulgarian and .New .Bulgarian. The 
former is the ridjesc and best of the Sla- 
vonic ttiiigues, juul although e.vtinct u.s a 
living tongue is still used as the sticred lan- 
guage of the Greek Church. See SL.VYIC, 
Bulgaric (bubgar’ik), a. The name given to 
one of the four branches (»f the Finnidi class 
of hinguau’cs. the other three being the Per- 
mie, Tgric, and Clindic. It comprises the 
tU'iginal dialects of the yibrdvhnan.s and 
Chertanis.iians. Ilulgariau tribes inhabiting 
the bauk.s of the Volga. 

Bulge (bulj), /i. Same as liilfk- in both senses 
of tl'ie tvi>rd. 

Bulge (bulj), i\i. pret. and pp. hulgenl; ppr. 
hulgitig. [From the .Scandinavijiu ; O..Sw. 
hidgja, to swell; Icel hohjimi, .swollen. It is 
the. same word as A. Sax. hehutn., which, how- 
ever, only means tt> swell in the sense ot 
being ajigry. From the same root as bdli/, 
•bdlom, hoiti, htlloir, bulk, Am JJihje is 
simply another spelling.} l. To sn-ell out; 
to !>e protuberant. 

He spoke: tiie brawny . spearman let l;is cheek 

with the njiswallovv'd piece, anti tiiriiing stared. 

■ ■■ ■ Tennyson. 

2. To bilge, as ti ship. 

Here I fonnij that tiu'; ship w.as indireJ and had 
a great deal of w.itcr in her hold. “ De Fse. 

i;‘Thi.s word in tho sense of to swell out 
is very rare except in niudera writers.’ 

Bulgeways (bulfwaz), n. pi S,ame as 
liibjeivayn. 

Bulging (bill jTng), a. Protuberant. 
Bulgy(b»hji), a. Bending outward. 'Biibjy 
legs.’ Dickens. [B,are.j 
Bulimia (bu-Iiml-a), n, Yoraeituis appe- 
tite, See IBoiiht, 

Bulimus (biVli-mus), n, A very exten- 
sive genus of pulnioniferotis gasteropiid- 
ous molluscs, allied to the genus Helix. 

In the tropical forests some of tlm spe- 
cies are of large size, and their t-ggs 
might almost be taken for those of small 
Mrda 

Bttliiuy (buTi-mi), a. [Gr. bouliinia—hou 
(in composition), huge, great.and luito,% hun- 
ger.] Morbidly voracious appetite: adi.sease 
in which the patient ha,s a perpetual and 


insatiable appetite for food, often fainting 
if not indulged. 

•R pITr (bulk), n. [Same root as bulge; Icel. 
MdkL a heap, the freight of a vessel; Dan. 
hulk, a lump, a clod; O.Sw. bolk, a crowd, a 
mass. As bimki is another form of Icel. 
hiilki, so bulk ill meaning 6 is a less common 


of a thing; as, an ox or ship of great bulk. 

2. The gross; the majority; the main mass 
or body; as, the bulk of a debt; the bulk of 
a nation. ‘ The bulk of mankind.’ Hume. 

It is certaia that, though the EnsrlisU love liberty, 
the tmik of the English people desire a king, 

//'. Godrviu. 

3. The whole contents of a ship’s hold; cargo 

stowed in the hold.— -l.t A part of a build- 
ing jutting out. ‘ Here, stand behind this 
bxilk.’ Shak.—b, The body of a living crea- 
ture. , . , 

He raised a s5i!?h so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his ifude, 

And end his being. S/ia&. 

Bones of some vast that lived and roared 

Before man was. Tennyson. 

6, A large chest or box. 

On a in a cellar was to be found the author of 
the iranderer. JoJmson. 

—To break bulk(naut.). to begin to unload. 
—Latlen in hulk, having the cargo loose in 
the hold, or not inclosed in bo.xes, bales, 
or casks. —S yn. Size, magnitude, greatness, 
hirgeness, extent, majority. 

Bulk (bulk), v.i. 1. To grow large; to swell 

He (Chalmers) would dilate on one doctrine till it 
i?idked into a bible. JVordi Brit. Bev. 

2. To appear large or important; as, the 
(question bulked large in his sight. 

Bulker (bulkT*r), n. ^aut a person ein- 
I ployed to determine the quantity or hulk of 
i goo*'ds, so as to fix the amount of freight or 
! shore-dues to w-hich they are liable. 

! Bulk-head (bulk'hed), n. A partition in a 
j sliip made with boards, to form separate 
i apartments, 

! Bulkiness (bulk'i-nes), n. The state or 
; quality of being bulky; greatness in bulk, 

I size, or stature. 

( Bulky (bulk'i), a. Of great bulk or dimen- 
’ sions; of great size; large. ‘ Bulky bribes.’ 
J^ope. ‘Latreiis the bulkiest of the double 
race.’ Dry de n.— Bulk} f, Massire or Mass}/. 
Bulky refers to prominence or excessof figure 
or size; hiassiceov mass}/ designates what is 
both large and weighty without implying 
excess of size. 

Bull (bul), a. [A. Sax. bull, only found in dim. 
bulluca. a bullock; L.G. hulle, holle, D. bul, 
Icel. hoU, a bull. The root may be in A. Sax. 
hellan. to bellow.] 1. The male of any bovine 
fluadruped, or of the different species of the 
genus Bos.— 2. Taurus, one of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac.— 3. In 6foek-exchavg& 
slunt/, one who operates in order to effect a 
rise in the price of stock : the opposite of a 
bear. See Bear.— 4. An old male wliale.— 
.5. A small keg.— 0. The weak grog made by 
pouring ^vater into a spirit cask nearly 
empty. [.Slang.] 

Bull (bnl), rt. Slale. or of large size: used in 
compo.sition; as, a iiuH-trout, &wZZ-heacl, bttU 
rush, &C. ■ ■ ■ 

; Bull (bill), v.t. In the stock-exchange, to en- 
! deavour to raise the price of shares artifi.- 
cially and unduly. See the noun. 

Bull (bul), n. [L. bulla, a boss, an ornament 
worn on a child’s neck, later a leaden seal. 
Bullet, bullion, are from this ivord.] 1. Ori- 
gimilly the seal appended to the edicts and 
briefs of the pope. Hence— 2. A letter^ 
edict, or rescript of the pope, published or 
transmitted to the churches over which lie 



Leaden Bulla of Pope Alexander IV 

is head, containing some decree, order, or 
decision. It is used chiefly in matters of 
justice or of grace. If the former, the lead 


or seal is hung by a hempen cord: if the 
latter, by a silken thread. Fp to the six- 
teenth century the seal or bulla was im- 
pressed on one side with the heads of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, latterly with the arm -a 
of the pope; on the other with the name of 
the pope. The document is in Latin, and on 
parchment, the writing being in the oldroun<l 
Gothic letter.— GoZdevi Bull, a name given 
to several celebrated historical documents; 
so called from their golden seal. The most 
notable of these is an edict or imperial con- 
stitution, made by the Emiieror Cliarles 11". 
regulating the mode of pi'ocedure in the 
election and coronation of the emperor.— 
Leaden bulls were sent by the emperors of 
Constantinople to patriarchs and princes, 
and by the grandees of the Empire of France, 
Sicily^ &c., andby patriarchs and bishops,—. 
Ifaaren hulls were in frequent use with the 
Greek emperors, who thus sealed letters to 
their relations. 

Bull (bul), n. [So named, it is conjectured, 
from the contrast implied in the pope in his 
hulls styling himself "servant of servants,’ 
while they convey absolutely dictatorial 
edicts. Compare extract from Milton below. 
The following adduces a different origin, 
however. ‘ The British Apollo, 1740, says the 
term is derived from one Obadiah Bull, an 
Irish lawyer of London in the reign of 
Henry YIL, whose blundering in this \vay 
w'as notorious,’ Brewer.'] A gross incon- 
sistency in language; a ludicrous blunder 
involving a contradiction in terms. 

And whereas the Papist boasts himself to be a 
Roman Catholic, it is a mere contradiction, one of 
the pope’s bulis, as if he should saj-- universal parti- 
cular; a Catholic schismatic. Milton. 

Bulla (bulTa), n, [L. See Bull. ] 1. An 
ornament ivorn round the neck by noble 
Homan cliiUlreu till they were seventeen 
years old ; in later times, a leaden seal at- 
tached to a document,— 2. In med. a bleb or 
portion of cuticle raised by the e.xtra vasation 
of a transparent watery fluid.— 3, A genus 
of molluscs. See Bullule. 

Bullace (bunas), n. [A Celtic word; 'W. 
hwlas, Ir. hv.los, Fr. buloce. Armor, halos.] 

1. The wild plum (Primus insitiiia). Called 
also BuUace-plam and Bullace4ree. It is a 
British plant, yielding two varieties of fruit, 
red and white, used like damsons. See 
rnUNUS.— 2. The popular name of Mclieooea 
bijuga, a tree common in the West Indies, 
producing numerous green egg-shaped 
fruits, having an agreeable vinoiis and aro- 
matic flavour. 

Bulladae (buTla-de), pi Same as Bidlidce 
(which see). 

Bullantic (biil-laiFtik), a.. Pertaining to or 
used in apostolic bulls; as, huUantic letters, 
tliat i.s, certain ornamental capitals used in 
these bulls. 

Bullary (buVa-ri), n. 1. A collection of papal 
bulls,— 2. A house in which salt is prepared 
by boiling. 

BuHate (bunat), a. [L. huUatus. from bxdla, 
a bubble.] In hot having elevations like 
blisters; as, a bullate leaf, that is, a leaf 
whose membranous part rises between the 
veins in elevations like blisters. 
Bull-baiting (buFbat-ing), n. The practice 
of baiting or attacking bulls with dogs. 
Bull-bat (buVbat), n. The American goat- 
sucker americanus): so called! 

in the United States from its general resem- 
blance to a bat, and from a booming sound 
it sometimes malces in the air, like the bel- 
lowing of a bull. 

Bull-beef (buFbef), n. The flesh of a bull ; 
coarse beef. v 

Bull-beggar (biiFbeg-g6r), n. [Perhaps from 
a verb bull, to toss or butt, and beggar; 
comp, obsolete bullhear, a hobgoblm,mid 
D.&id2£;-&ff7c,al)ugbear,ahobgoblin.] Some- 
thing to e.xeite needless fear ; a hobgob- 
lin; an object of terror. 

This was certainly an ass in a lion’s skin; a harm- 
less hnll.beggar, who delights to frighten inno- 
cent people. Tatler. 

Bull-calf (bul'khf), 51. A male calf; a stupid 
fellow. Shak. 

BuH-comber (biiFkom-er), 51 . A name 
given to several species of beetles of the 
family Searabncidie; the Typhmus vulgaris 
is commonly so called, 

Bull-dauce (lu.iFdans), 51. Haul a dance 
performed by men only. 

Bull-dog (biilMog), n. 1 . A species of dogs 
very strong and muscular, with large head, 
broad muzzle, short hair, tapering nf»n- 
bushy tail, and of remarkalde courage and 
ferocity; foraierly much used in bull-baiting, 
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iieuce the name. —'■2. S'aut tlie <;Teat gun in 
tlieotticert^'wuTd-rooin cabin; also, a ghieral 
termior inain-dcck guns.-'S. Iningifai. a de- : 
composed protosilicate of iron, used as a 
lining for the ]>oshes of puddling or smelt- 
ing furnaces. 

Bulled t (bulled), a. ['Fvomvoot oi hidf/e, , 
<kc. See BuLN.] Swollen. ‘ And hang the i 
hulled nosegays 'hove their heads.’ B. Jon- , 
■: son. ' . 1 

BiXllen (bulleii), n. The a,wii or chatf from ! 
hemp or 11 ax. [Provincial.] | 

Bulleil-nail (huVen-nfil), n. [O.E. boUni, j 
hold (which see).] A round-headed nail with j 
short shank, tinned and lackered; itsed i 
chiefly by upholsterers. i 

Bullescence (bul-les'ens), a. [L. hullesco, i 
incept, from InitUo, to be in bubbling mo- j 
tioii. isce Boil, In hot. state of leaves i 
in which tlie parenchyma between the nerves 1 
is so developed as to seem inflated or blad- ' 
dory, as in the cabbage, | 

Bullet (bullet), n. [Ifr. houlet, a dim. from i 
houle, a ball, from L. hidla, a bubble, a boss,] | 
1, A small ball. —2. A projectile intended | 
to be discharged from firearms or other ! 
missile weapons; more specifically, one dis- ' 
charged from a ritle, musket, fowling-piece, | 
pistol, or similar firearm. Bullets used to be ! 
solid spherical masses, but of late many , 
changes have been made on their shape and j 
structure. The bullet used for rifles of recent j 
construction is elongated and conical, or j 
rather ogival at the ape.x, somewhat like j 
half an egg drawn out, with a hollow at the | 
base, into which a plug of wood or clay is in- ' 
serted, and with small cuts (cannelures) in 
the metal outside, wliich are filled with bees’- 
wax to lubricate the barrel while tlie bullet 
is passing through it. When the gun is fired 
the plug is driven forward to the head of the 
cavity, forcing the base of the bullet out- 
ward till the lead completely fills the 
grooves. 

Bullet-headed (buFlet-hed-ed),a. 1. Bound- 
headed. --2. Stupid; doltish. 

Bulletin (bnlTe-tin), n. [Fx*., from It. hulU- 
tino, dim. of Mdla^ an edict of the pope.] 

1. An authenticated official report concern- 
ing some public event, such as military 
operations, the health of the sovereign or 
other distinguished personage, issued for 
the information of the public. 

* False as a bidletm ’ became a prox-'erb in Napo- 
leon’s time. Carlyle. 

2. Any notice or public announcement, espe- 
cially of news recently received.— 3. The 
name given to some periodical publications 
recording the proceedings of learned so- 
cieties. 

Bulletin (biine-tin), v.t To make Imown, 
as by a bulletin. 

The report received at a late hour this afternoon, 
and htlletined throiigliout the city, that the fire had 
broken out again in Chicago, in a quarter hitherto 
untouched, happily proves imtrue. 

Scotsman ne2t;spapey. 

Bullet-mould (buFlet-moM), n. A mould 
for casting bullets. 

Bullet-proof (buFlet-prof), a. Capable of 
I'esistiug the force of a bullet. 

Bullet-shell (biilTet-shel), n. An explosive 
bullet for smaU arms. 

Bullet-tree, n. See Bully-tree. 
Bullet-wood (bul'let-’wud), n. A wood of a 
greenish-hazel colour, close and hard, re- 
sembling green-heart. See Bully-tree. 
BuE-faced (biiFfast), a. Having a large 
coarse face. * Bull-faced Bnjden. 

Bull feast (bul'fest), n. Same as Bull-Uglit 
BuE-fexst, Builfice (buLfest, bnVfis), n. 
IBxill, and Prov. E. feist, foist, a putf-ball, 
feist, foist, being’ lit. wind from the anus. 
(See Foist.) The German name (whence 

Bovistai) and the generic name Lycoperdon 
are of similar signification.] Puff-ball. See 
Bovista and Lycoperdon. 

BuE-fight (biil'fit),5i. A combat between men 
and a Bull or bulls: an amusement among 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. A horseman, 
called a toreador ov picador, attacks a bull in 
a closed arena, in presence of multitudes of 
spectators, ixTitating him till the bull rushes 
upon and perhaps dismounts him. After 
the bull has been tormented a long time the 
horseman leaves him, and some persons on 
foot attack him and plunge darts into his 
neck; and at a signal given by the president 
the barbarous sport is ended by. the sword 
of a matado)\ 

BuE-fighter (l3uyfit-6r), n. One who fights 
])ulls; the human combatant in a bull-fight. 
Byron. 

BuEfilnch (biiU flush), n. An insessorial 
bird, Pyn'hula rubicilla, family Eringillidse 


or finches, with shoi-t thick rounded bill, 
1.>eak and crown of the head black, bodv 
blui.sh-gray above and bright tile-red beloMv 
It occui’s in Eritain, in the middle and south 


Bullfinch [Pyrrlmta rubzcillct). 

of Europe, and in Asia, and when tamed 
may Ije taught to sing musical airs. P. syno- 
ica is an Asiatic species, and P. eineriol'a an 
inhabitant of Brazil. 

Bull-fiucll (buVfiush), n. [Probably a cor- 
ruption of bxill fence.] A strong fence, or 
a hedge allowed to grow high to impede 
hunters. [Provincial English'] 

Bull-fly, BuU-bee (bul'fii, bpVbe), An 
insect, the gadfly, so named from its tor- 
menting cattle. See Gadfly. 

Bull-frog (buFfrog), n. The Bana pip mis, 
a large species of frog found in ISTortli 
America, 8 to 12 inches long, of a dusky- 
browm colour mixed with a yellowish-green. 


Bull-frog [Rctna pipiens), 

and spotted with black. These frogs live 
in stagnant water, and utter a low croaking 
sound resembling the lowing of cattle, 
whence the name. 

Bull-fronted (l)uFfrunt-ed), a. Having a 
front or forehead like a bull. 

A sturdy man he looked to fell an ox, 

BnlUfronted, ruddy. Hood. 

Bull-head (buFfied), n. l. The popular 
name of certain fishes. One of these, tlie 
Qottus gobio, is about 4 inches long, wdth 
head very largo and broader than the body. 
It is often called also Miller's-thxmib. The 
armed bull-head is the Aspidophorus euro- 
pmis, found in the Baltic and northern 
seas; the six-liorned bull-head (G. hexaeor- 
nis) is a North American species. In Ame- 
rica this name is given to a species of Pini- 
elodus, called also Catfish am ffcrned-pcut 
See Cat-fish.— 2 . A small water insect of a 
black colour.— 3. A stupid fellow; a lubber. 
Johnson. 

Bullidse (buFi-de), n. pi A family of tecti- 
brancliiate gasteropod molluscs, of the sec- 
tion ilonoecia, having the male and female 
organs in the same individual. The shell 
is convoluted and fragile, and serves as a 
covering for the gills. Some are very vora- 
cious, yjreying on shell-fish, which, by means 
of a gizzard lined wuth calcareous or horny 
plates, they crack after swallowing whole. 
The family includes the genera Accra, Bul- 
Ima, Bulla, &c. 

Bullion OniFyon), n. [Partly directly from 
L.L. btdlio, bnlUom, a mass of gold or sil- 
ver, partly from O.Fr. boidllon, a stud, a 
boss, a large-headed nail, both from L. 
bulla, a bubble, a boss, a stud. An old 
meaning of the word was the mint itself, 
whence came the signification base coin, 
which meant originally coin that ought to 
be taken to the mint to be purified and 
recoined.] 1, Uncoined gold or silver in 
the mass ; gold or silver not current or not 
in the form of current coin; the precious 
metals smelted and not perfectly refined, or 
refined but in bars, ingots, or in any un- 
coined form, as in plate. 

The balance of trad* must of necessity be returned 
in coin or Betcon. 


Foreign coin i.nth no \alue here for its staaip, and 
our coiri is mtllion in foreii^ix dominiuu:;. U’cke. 

2.t Base or objeetionalde coin. 

And those which eWs .strict doom did disailow, 

And ciasmj for hailion, go for current now. 

' ■ Sylvester. - 

5. t A showy metallic ornament either of 
gold or in imitation of gold, as a liutton, 
stud, chi&p, buckle, boss, ami the like. 

The ciasps and b-idlions were worth a thousand 
pound. Skcltrn. 

4. A kind of heavy tivisted fringe, tin cords 
of wliich are prominent; \vhen used for 
epaulets, etc., made cd silk .and covered with, 
fine gold orsilver wire.— 5. In nlai<s-uutldng.. 
the fc.xtrenie end of the glass bulb at the cud 
of the ])lowing-tube. 

Bullioner (bni'yon-or), n, A dealer in 
lion. ‘ifelted dow’ii Ixy the bifUkmersJ 
Mice Vaughan. 

Bullion-fringe (bnl'yon-frinj), n. Same as 
Bullion, 4. 

Bullionist (bnFyon-ist), n. An advocate of 
an exclusive metaUie currenej-, or of n paper 
ciiiTency always convertible into gold, 

Bullirag (buFli-rag), v.t. Same as Bvllijrag. 

BulEsh (buFisii), a. Partaking of the natux'c 
of a bull or Idunder. [Hare.] 

toothless satire is as improper as a toothed sleek- 
stone, and as buiiuh. Milton. 

Bullist (bpFist), n. A writer of papal bulls. 
Hurmar. [Hare.] 

BuUitiont (bul-li'shon), n. [L. buUio, to. 
boil. See Boil.] The act or state of boil- 
ing; ebullition. Bacon. 

Bullock (Ififi'ok), n. [A. Sax. hiilluca, dim. 
of bull (which see).] Lit a young or little 
bull, but always used of an ox or castrated 
bull; a full-grown steer. 

Take thy father’s young buU.?cl\ even the second 
bullock oi seven yc.ars old. Jt'dg. vi, 25. 

BuEock: (buFok), r.f. orl To bully. ‘To 
bullock and domineer over me.’ Moote. 

Bullock’s-eye (b\iFoks-l), n. A small thick 
glass or skylight in a covei’lng or roof. 

BuE-segg (buFseg), n. A castrated bull 
[Scotch tuid JS'orth English.] 

Bull’s-eye (bulz’i), n. 1. Naut. {a) an oval 
wooden block without a sheave, ha'ting a 
groove round it for the band and a hole in 
the centre for a small stay or rope to reeve 
through, (b) A round piece of tliick glass, 
convex on one side, inserted into the decks, 
ports, scuttle -hatches, or skylight -coveiv. 
of a ■\’esscd for the purpose of admitting 
light, (c) A pe, forated ball on the jaw-rope 
of a gaff, (d) A small obscure cloud, riiddj 
in the middle, supposed to portend a hurri- 
cane or storm, (e) The hurricane or storm 
itself.— 2. In arch, any circular opening for 
light or air; a bullock’s eye.— 3. In astron. 
Aide))aran, a star of the ffr.st magnitxide in 
the eye of Taurus or the bull.— 4. A small 
lantern with a lens in one side of it, to con- 
centrate the light in axiy given direction. 

He takes a lighted Inill s-eye froni the constable on 
duty there. lltckeus. 

6. In archei'y and gun. (a) the centre of a 
target, of a diiferent colour from the rest of 
it and usually I'ound. 

One or two beings, who have shot into the very 
centre and of the fashion. Thackeray. 

(b) A shot that hits the bull’s-eye ; the best 
shot that can be made.— 0. The knol) in a 
sheet of glass marking where the tube by 
which it was blown was inserted.— 7. A small 
and thick old-fashioned watch. 
BuirS“featliert(bul7/feTH-Cu’), ?L An emblem 
of cuckoldoni. 

BtEFs-nose (l^lllz'ndz), n. In arch, the ex- 
ternal angle of a x>olygon or of two lines 
which meet at an obtuse angle. 

Bull-stag: (bpFstag), n. A castrated hull 
Bull-terrier (buFter-i-^sr), n. A cross-breed 
between the bull-dog and the terrier, ex- 
hibiting the courage and fierceness of the 
one with the activity of the other. 
Bull-trout (buFtrout), n. 1. A large species 
of fish of the salmon family, the Sahiiu 
eriox, the gray-trout of the Tweed and the 
sewin of Wales, thicker and clumsier in 
form than the salmon, but bo like it as some- 
times to be mistaken for it by tisiiers. It 
attains a weight of 15 to 20 lbs. , and lives 
chiefly in the sea, ascending rivers to spawn. 
Its scales are smaller than those of the 

} salmon, and its colour less bright.— 2, A 
name given to the huso or Danube salmon, 
■which sometimes attains the weight of : 
60 lbs. 

BuE-voiced (buFvoist), a. Having n loud 
coarse voice. 'Bull-voiced St. Huruge,' ■ 
Carlyle. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, siny; TH, fhm.; th, thin; w, wig; wh, U’Mg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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BuE-WeedO>urwetl>, « Kmip-weeiL 
BulI'“’W'Ortr(bwi'wert)j n. Goutwort or bisbop- 

ntiiFiV n, [From root of lull, helloto; 
probably ifc orij^iiitiUy formed the first ele- 
ment in compoumls sueli as huUy-i'ook^vlly-’ 
J(ich\ hnUy-back, equivalent to L.G. humr- 
jaan. hidhu'-hd', bnlki’-hroolc, a bully or blus- 
teriu!' ielbnv; Hvv. hidle/'bas, a noisy person, 
fvom''buUm. to make a noise; B. bidder- 
liar, lnhkrkt>t, a rough or rude fellow, from 
imhhmiAo bluster.] 1. A blusterinsg, quar- 
relsome, overbearing* fellow, more tlistiii- 
iriiishcd for iusolcuee than for courage ; a 1 
swaggerer; a swash-buckler ; one who hec- ' 
tors^ browbeats, or doniineer.s. ^ The bluster- 
ing h idly ill our neighbouring stree ts. ’ Prior. 


Prayers are HheMlwaris of piety and gO( 
(dence. ■ Bai 


Daily conflicts wifh orostitntos aiid thieves called 
'ut and exercised hia'pmvcrs so enectually that he 


;ood: con- 
science. Baryo7v. 

The royal navy of England hath ever been, its 
greatest defence and ornament, ... the floating 
bulwark of our island. Blackstone, 

3. Naut. the boarding above the level of 
the decks, nailed on the outside of the stan- 
chions and timber-heads. 

Bulwark (bul'w^rk), iit To fortify with a 
bulwark or rampart; to secure by a fortifi- 
cation; to protect. 

Some proud city, round and arm’d 

With rising towers. Glover. 

Bum (bum), n, [Contr. of hottom.} The 
buttocks; the part of the body on which we 


sit. Shak. 

Bum (bum), u.i [A different spelling of 
hmm, B. hommen, to boom or soimd hollow. ] 
To make a hollow noise; to hoom. Jfaratoft. 

to pSfcSfi, i 4um“(bum), ». An imitaUve wonl express- 
* ive of a droinng or humming sound, as that 
made by the bee ; a hum. [Bare.] 

I ha’ known 


2. t A companion; a brisk, dashing fellow; 
a familiar term of address. 

I love the lovely bulljf. Skak. 

3. A degraded fellow wlio protects and lives 
off fallen women. ‘ That the lady was only 
a woman of the town and tlie fellow her 
Itnlli/ and a sharper.’ Gukkmith. 

Bully (biilT), ii.t. pret. pp, hull fed; ppr. 

' hulltfiuff. To act the bully towards; to over- 
bear with bluster or menaces. 

For the kist fortnight there have been prodigious 
sliuals of vohmteers gone over to htlly the French, 
upon hearing the peace was just signing. Tutler. 

BuBy (buVi), v.i To be loudly arrogant and 
overbearing; to be noisy and quarrelsome. 

So Britam's monarch once uncover’d sat, 

While Bradshaw bullthi in a broad-brimtn’d hat. 

Bramsion. 

SVN, To bluster, swagger, vapour, crow, 
hector, domineer. 

Bully (bul'i), Fine; capital ; good ; a.s, a 

hitlly horse, picture, &o,— •Bully for you., 

you have done very well. [Tulgar American.] i ciy Ukc a bittern. 
Bullying (bpl'i-ing), p. and a. Insulting i in the mire.’ Cha' 
with threats; imperious; overbearing; bins- ■ " - ’ - 
tering; as, a huUying manner. 

Bully*rae (bpVi-rag), V. t [A different spell- 
ing of bully-roofc, bully -rock. (See BtJthY.) 

Bailaray is another form.] To bully ; to 
badger; to abuse or scold. ‘ He hully-rayged 
me.* Bemr. [Provincial and low.] 

Bully-rook,, Bully-rock (bnlTi-rok, biilTi- 
rok), n, [Comp. L.G. bnlUir-brooIc, hxtller- 
bak, a bully. xSee Bully.] A hectoring, 
boisterous fellow; a cowiirdly braggart; a 
bully. 

What says my bully-rook t Shak. 

Bully-tree, Bullet-tree (buTi-tr§, biilTet- 
tre), n. [A corruption of ballota, the native 
name.] The common name in G uiuna fur a 
species of Mimiisops, wTiich produces dur- 
aide, close-grained timber and small deli- 
cious fruits. 

Bulrush (bplTush), n. [I'T'om bull imply- 
ing largeness, and rush. ] The popular name 
for large rusli-l ike i ilaiits gro wing in marshes, 
not very definitely applied. Thus while 
Johnson says the bulrush is without knots, 

Brydeu calls it ‘ the knotty htd/n.di.' Buine 
authors apply the name to Typha latlfoUa 
and T. angustifolla (cat’s-tail or reed-mace). 

But ifc is more generally restrieteil to Scir- 
pm latmsiris, a tall rusii-likc plant from 
which the bottoms of chairs, mats, Ac., are 
manufactured. (iSee ftciKPUS.) Tim bulrush 
of BgyiifcCKx. ii. 3) is the Juncus ylobvlGsm. 

Bulrushy (bulTush-i), a. Abounding in bul- 
rushes; resembling or pertaining to bul- 
rushes. 

Bulge (hubs), ih fPg. holsrt, a]uirse; same 
word as burse, bourse, j In the East Indies, 
a bag or purse to curry or measure valu- 
ables; a certain, quantity of diamonds or 
other valuaiiles, ‘.Presents of shawls and 
silks, . . . bidses of diamonds and bags of 
iruineas. ’ Macaulay. 

Bultelt (iniTtel), n. A bolter or bolting 
cloth; also, bran after sifting. 

Buitow (btirto), n. [Bidl, large, and tow; 
cornp. bulntuk.) A mode ctf fishing for cod 
on the isTewfoundlarid Bunks, by stringing 
a number of hooks on one line. 

Bulwark (buTwerk), n. [Lit. a work built 
uf the boles or trunks of trees, from Dan. 
buliHjerk, I), bohve-rk, G. bollwcrk. rampart, 
bv cfiiTUption Fi\ baidcrard] I. fn/nrt. a 
rampart; a mound oi earth round a place, 
capable of resisting criiiuoii shot, and formed 
with bastions, curtains, Ac. ; a foi-tificatiou. 

2. That whiuh protects or secnrc.s against 
.external annoyance or injury of any kind; 
a screen or shelter; means of protection 
and safety. 


Twenty such breaches pieced up, and made whole, 
■Without a of noise. B. ^fonson. 

Bmabailiff (bum-baTif ), n. [From hum , the 
buttocks; intended as a contemptuous term, ] 
An under-bailiff; a subordinate civil officer, 
appointed to serve waits and to make arrests 
and executions, and bound with sureties for 
a faithful discharge of his trust. [V ulgar. ] 
Bumbard, n. and c. Same as Bombard. 
Bunibas'fc (bum'basfc), n. Same as Bombast. 
Biimbazed (biim-ba.zd'), Amazed; con- 
fused; stupefied, [Scotch.] 

Btimbee (bum'be), 'U. [See Bum, The 
bumble-bee (which see). [Scotch.] 
BumbelOjB’umbolo (buni'be-lo, bum'bo-lo), 
n. [It. bom bola. ] A glass flask used for sul)- 
iiming camphor. Also called Bomhola , wdiich 
is the proper spelling. 

Bumble,! t'.t [Freq. from bum, boom.] 
To make a humming noise ; to boom ; to 
As a bitore Inimbleth 
Chaucer. 

Bumble (bum'bl), n. A name for the bit- 
tem. [Provincial.] 

Bumble-bee (bum'bl-be), A large bee, 
sometimes called Eiimblc-bee: so named 
from its sound. 

Bumbledom (buinffil-dum), n. [From IHr. 
Bumble, the beadle, a character in Dickens’ 
Oliver lUcist] A sarcastic term applied to 
fussy official pomposity, especially in the 
case of the members of petty corporations, 
as vestries, and covertly, less or more, im- 
plying inefficiency, 

Bumboat (bum 'hot), n. [D. humbord, a 
■wide fishing boat used in the Xetlierlands, 
from bun, a tank in a boat in which fish are 
kept alive, and boot, a boat.] A boat for 
carrying provisions to a ship at a distance 
from shore. 

Bumelia (bu-rae'li-a), n. [Gr. houmelia, a 
large kind of ash.] A genus of plants of the 
nat. order Sapotacere. They are trees or 
shrubs, with a milky juice, a spiny stem, 
and small 'White or greenish flowers, natives 
of the West Indies, called there Bastard 
Bully-tree, The fruit of B. lycioides is said 
to be useful in diarrheea. 

Bumkia (bumTdn), n. [For boomkin—hoom, 
a .spar, and dim. suffix -kin.} Naut. {a) a 
short boom projecting from each bow of a 
sliip to extend the clue of the foresail to 
windward. (&)A small outrigger over the 
stern of a boat to e.xtend the mizzen. 
Bummalo, Bummaloti (bumina-lo, bum- 
nia-loTe), n. The Indian name for a small 
glutinous, transparent, teleostean fish, about 
the size of a smelt, found on all the coasts of 
Southern Asia, which, when dried, is much 
used as a relish by both Europeans and 
Indians, and facetiously called Bombay - 
duck. It is the Saurus opModon, family 
Scopelid®. 

Bummaree (bum’'ma-re), n. [Corruption of 
Fr. bonne vmree, good fresh fish.] A term 
given to a class of speculating traders at 
Billingsgate Market, London, who buy lai'ge 
quantities of fish from the salesmen and 
resell them to smaller dealers. 

Bump (bump), v. t [Perhaps onomatopoetic. 
Comp. L.G. hmnsen, to strike or fall on with a 
hollow noise, and see the noun. Skeat con- 
nects it with bunch, him, bunion.] To make 
to come in violent contact ; to give a sliock 
to; to strike; to thump; as, to bump the 
head against a wall. * Bump'd the ice into 
three several stars,’ Tennyson. —To hump 
a boat, to run the stem of your boat against 
her. 

Bump (bump), v.i. l. To come in contact 
with something; to strike; as, the vessel 


bumped against the quay. — 2. t To form 
bumps or protuberances. ‘ Long fruit fast- 
ened together by couples, one right against 
another, with kernals bumping out near the 
place ill which they are combined. ’ Gerarde. 
Bump (bump), n. [From the verb, a swelling 
being often the result of a blow*. Comp. W. 
pwmp, a round mass, pwmpiaw, to thump, 
to form a round mass. ] 1, A sw^eiling or pro- 
tuberance. ‘A bump as big as a young 
cockerel’s stone.’ Shak. Specifically— 2. In 
phren. one of the natural protul.ierances on 
the surface of the skull or craniuni wTiich 
phrenologists associate with distinct quali- 
ties, affections, propensities, &c., of the 
mind; as, the bunp of veneration, acquisi- 
tiveness, and the like,— 3. A shock from a col- 
lision, such as from the jolting of a vehicle; 
specifically, in boat-racing, tlie striking of 
one boat by the prow of another following 
her. ‘Those thumps and bumps w'hicli 
flesh is heir to.’ IIoo/c. 

I can still condescend to give our boat a shout 
when it makes a duwp. Camlrul^c Sketches. 

Bump (bump), v.i. [W. bwmp, a hollow 
sound, bymp-y-gors, the bittern; comp. 
humble, to boom, bumble, a bittern.] Imita- 
tive.] To make a loud, heavy, or hollow 
noise as the bittern; to boom. Dry den. 
Bumpt (bump), n. A booming, hollow noise. 

‘ The bittern w*ith his bump, ’ Skelton. 
Bumper (bumpier), n. [From bump; comp. 
thumper, whacker, &c.] 1. A cup or glass 
filled to the brim or till the liquor runs 
over. ‘He frothed his bumpers to the 
brim.* Tennyson. — 2. A crowded house 
at a theatre, &c.—A bumper game, one in 
•wliich the scoring is all on one side. 
Bumper (bump'er), v.t To fill to the brim. 
Burns. 

Bumperize (bump'er-iz), v.i. To drink in 
biuupers. [Bare.] 

Pleased to see him, we kept mMiperizhig till after 
roll-calling. Gibbon. 

Bumpkin (bump 'kin), n. [Perhaps from 
humkin, a short boom, a bumpkin being 
a blockish fellow, a blockhead.] An awk- 
ward, heavy rustic; a clown or country 
lout. 

"What a Immpkin he is for a captain in the army I 
old Osborne thought. Thackeray. 

Bumpkinly (Immp'kin-li), a. Of or per- 
taining to a bumpkin or clown ; clowmish. 

He is a simple, blundering, and yet conceited 
fellow, who . , . gives an air of bunipkirJy romance 
to all he tells. Ricttard.soH. 

Bumptious (bump ' shus ),a. [ Probably for 
hiunpisk, from hump, apt to strike against 
others, having protuberances, liable to come 
into contact with others,] Offensively self- 
assertive; liable to give or take offence; dis- 
posed to quarrel; domineering, Thackeray. 
[Colloq.] 

Bumptiousness (bump'shus-nes), n. The 
quality of being bumptious. ‘ Tom, uofcwifch- 
standiug his bumptiousness, felt friends with 
him at once.’ T. Hughes. [Colloq.] 

Bun (hun), a. [O.Fr, bugne, a sw’eUing ; Fr. 
Imgnet, a little puffed loaf. ] A kind of 
cake ; a kind of sweet bread. 

Bunch (bunsh), n. [.Softened form of O.Sw, 
and Dan. bunJee, Icel. bunki, a heap. An 

0. E. form bulcJie also occurs, like Icel. bdlki, 
hunki, bulk, a heap. See Bulk, Bu 2 ?k .3 

1. A protuberance ; a hunch ; a knob or 
lump. 


They will carry , 
bunches of camels. 


. . their treasures upon the 
Is. xx-x. 6. 


2. A collection, cluster, or tuft of things of 
the same kind coimeeted together in growth 
or tied together; as, a hunch oi grapes; a 
bunch of radishes ; a bunek of rhuliarb. ‘ A 
of hairs.’ Spenser. ~~B. More generally, 
any cluster or aggregate. 

He's the best of a bad bunch of them, Cornhiil 

4. In mining, a small isolated mass of ore, as 
distinguished from a vein. 

Bunch (bun sh),y.f. 1. To swell on tin a protub- 
erance ; to be protuberant or round. ‘ Bunch- 
ing out into a large round knob at one end.’ 
Woodward.—^. To cluster, as into bunches. 

‘ Cloistered among cool and bunched leaves.’ 
Meats. . . ' 

B'oueh (lumsh), v. t. To form or tie in a Imnch 
or bunches. 

Bunch “hacked (bunsh 'bakt ), a. Having a 
ljuneli on the back ; crooked. * Foul hunch- 
backed toad.’ Shak. 

Bunchiness (bmish'i-nes), n. The state of 
being bunchy or growing in bunches. 
Bunchy (bunsh 1), a. 1. Having a bunch or 
hunch; having knobs or protuberances. 
‘An nnshapen bunchy spear.’ Phaer.— 


Fare, fiir, fat, fidl; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biiH; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; f. Sc. fey. 


me, met, her; 
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2. Growing in btmclies; like a hunch; having 
tuft-s. ^His hiinchy tail.’ N. Qi'€w.~~%. In 
mining, variable in yield, sometimes rich, 
sometimes poor. Page. 

Buncomhe, n. See Bunkum. 

Bund (bund), n. In the East Indies, an 
embankment. 

Bundle (bun'dl), n. [A dim. form from stem 
of hind ; equivalent to D. hondel, G. hiindel, 
mmdle. 3 A number of tliing^s bound together ; 
anything bound or rolled into a convenient 
form for conveyance or handling; a package; 
a roll; as, a hundU of lace; a bundle of hay. 

Every schoolboy can have recourse to the fable of 
the rods, ■which, when united in a dundk, no strength 
could bend. Goidsniiih, 

Bundle (biin''dl), ut pret. & pp. hmicUed; 
ppr. himdliiig. 1. To tie or bind in a bundle 
or roll: often followed by n^tohimdle 

up clothes.— 2. To place or dispose of in a 
liurried imceremonious manner. 

They -unniercifully dundled me and iny gallant 
second into our own hackney-coach. T. Hook, 

-To bundle off, to send a person off in a 
hurry ; to send off unceremoniously ; as, the 
childi’en were bundled off to bed. — Tobimdle 
out, to expel summarily ; as, I bundled him 
out of doors. 

You ought to be bundled out for not knowing how to 
behave. ' Dickens. 

Bundle (bun^dl), v. i l. To depart in a hurry 
or unceremoniously : often with off. 

Is your ladyship’s honour Mmdling off then? 

Cohnan the Younger. 

2. In America and Wales, to sleep in the 
same bed without undressing: applied to 
the custom of men 'and women, especially 
sweethearts, thus sleeping. 

Van Corlear stopped occasionally in the villages to 
eat pumpkin pies, dance at country frolics, and Inmdle 
with the Yankee lasses. Diving. 

Bundle - pillar ( bim ' dl - pil - 16r ), n. Same 
as Clustered Column (which see under 
Clustee, v. t.). 

Bung (bung), n. [Allied to D. bom, O.D. 
bonne, a bung ; Ir. huinne, a tap, a spigot ; 
W. hiong, a bung-hole.] 1. A large cork 
or stopper for closing the hole in a cask 
through which it is filled. — 2. The hole or 
orifice in a cask through which it is filled. 

3. t A pickpocket ; a sharper. ' Away, you 
cutpurse rascal! you filthy bung, away!' 
Shak. 

Bung (bung), v. t. To stop the orifice of with 
a bung ; to close up. 

AH entries to the soul are so stopped and bunged up. 

Hammond. 

Bungall (bun^gal), n. A base coin current 
in Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
At one time it went for sixpence, at another 
for twopence, and ultimately for a penny. 
Bungalow (buiig^ga-16), n. [Per. bcmgalah, 
from Bern gal; lit. a Bengalese house.] In 
India, a house or residence, generally of 
a single floor. Native bungalow's are con- 
structed of wood, bamboos, &c. ; but those 
erected by Europeans are generally built of 


upper jaws are furnished with grooved 
fangs. The colour is generally of a light 
hue, relieved by bauds or rings of jetty 
black. Called also jKod'-serpe^if. 
Bung-drawer (bung'di*a-er), n. A wooden 
mallec of a peculiar form for taking the 
bung out of a cask. [Local] 

Bung-hole (bung'hol), n. The hole or ori- 
fice in a cask through which it is filled, and 
which is closed by a bung. 

Bungle (buiig'gl), a?.! [A diminutive or fre- 
quentative from hang, O. dial bungen, 0. 
Sw. bimga, to beat, to bang.] To perforin in 
a clumsy awkward manner ; as, to bungle in. 
making shoes. 

Can you fail or bungle in your trade ? Oldhani. 

Bungle (bung'gl), v.t. pret. At pp. bungled; 
ppr. bungling. To make or mend clumsily ; 
to botch; to manage awkwardly; to perform 
inefficiently. ‘Botch and bungle up dam- 
nation with patches,’ Shale, ‘Seams are 
coarsely bungled up and seen.’ Dryden. 

I.had always an idea tliat it (the rising at Ravenna} 
would be bungled. " Byron. 

Bungle (bung'gl), n. A clumsy performance; 
a piece of awkward work; a botch. Ray. 
Bungler (bung'gler), n. One who bungles; a 
clumsy a%vkward w’orkman; one who per- 
forms without skill. 

If to be a dunce or a bungler in any profession be 
shameful, how much more ignominious and infamous 
to a scholar to be such. 



Bungalow on Penang Hills. 

sun-dried bricks, and thatched or tiled, and 
are of all styles and sizes, but invariably 
surrounded by a verandah. —A dCtk-bun- 
galow is a house for travellers, one of 
which is constructed at intervals of from 
12 to 15 miles on the highroads in many 
parts of India at the expense of the autho- 
rities. Government charges each traveller 
one rupee or two sliillings a day for the use 
of the bungalow. 

Buugarus (bung'ga-rus), n. [A Latinized 
form of the native name hungar or bon- 

f ar.} A genus of venomo us serpents, family 
llnpidaj, natives of India, and closely allied 
to the Naja, though the neck is not so dilat- 
able. In the banded Biingarus the head is 
flat and short, the muzzle round, and the 


Bungling (bung'gling), a. 1. Prone to 
bungle; clumsy. ‘This <7 wretch.’ 

Oldham.— 2. Characterized by bungling. 

Letters to me are not seldom opened, and then 
sealed in a bungling manner before they come to 
my hands. Siivi/t. 

Bunglingly (bung'gling-li), adv. In a bung- 
ling manner; clumsily; awkwardly. ‘Solids 
and fluids that executed, though but 

their peculiar motions.’ Bentley. 
Bung-starter (bung'start-6r), A land 
of flat bat for starting shives or wooden 
bungs. 

Bunion, n. See Bunyon. 

Bunium ( bu'ni-ura ), n. [ Gr. hoimion, ] A 
germs of plants of the nat. order Umbelli- 
ferre, B. jlexuosimi, called also earth-nut, 
hawk-nut, kipper-nut, and pig-nut, is a plant 
with a root as large as a nutmeg, hard, 
tuberous, and brown. B. B'ulboeaatimuni 
has a similar root. 

Bunk (buiigk), n. [Sw. bunke, a w'ooden 
vessel, coop, in O.Sw. also part of a vessel's 
deck, and a heap. ] 1. A wooden box or case, 
serving as a seat during the day and a bed 
at night ; one of a series of sleeping berths 
arranged above each other.— 2. A piece of 
timber crossing a sled to sustain a heavy 
weight. [American.] 

Bunker (bungk'er), n. [See Bunk; comp, 
also hanker in the sense of a bench, a seat.] 
A bench or sort of chest that serves for a 
seat; a sort of fixed chest or bo.v; a large bin 
or receptacle ; as, a cosil-bimker. 

Bunkum, Buncombe (liung'kum), n. [jSifu- 
com.6e, a county of North Carolina, i 
See last e.xtract.] Talking for talk- 
ing’s sake; bombastic speech-mak- 
ing; mere words. [Originally Ame- 
rican.] 

When a crittur talks for talk sake, 
just to have a speech in the paper to 
send to home, and not for any other 
airthly puppus but electioneering, our 
folks call it bunkum. Haltburton. 

The orijfin of the phrase, ‘talking for 
Buncombe,’ is thus related in Wheeler’s 
Histeny of North Carolina : * Several 
years ago, in Congress, the member for 
this district arose to address the house, 
without any extraordinary powers, in 
manner or matter, to interest the audi- 
ence. Many members left the hall Very 
naively he told those who remained that 
they might go too : he should .speak for 
some time, but *' he was only /‘ff/Arh.g* /(Jr 
Buncombe,'" Bartlett. 

Bunuian Same as Bungoyi. 

Buuning (brnring), n. In mining, a stage 
or platform placed for miners to stand upon 
Avhilst stripping down the lode, and used 
also when selecting the ore from the death, 
or rubble and loose stones. Called also a 
Stull, 

Bunny (bunffii), n. In mining, in tin anti 
copper mines a great collection of ore with- 
out any vein coining into or going out from 
it. 

Bunny (l)un'ni), n. [Ir. and Gael bun, root, 
stump: lit. the short-tailed animal.] A sort 
of pet name for a rabbit. 

Bunt (bunt), n. [Sw, bunt, Ban. bundt, a 
Imndle.] J^aut. the middle part, cavity, or 
belly of a sail 


Bunt (bunt), r.L 1. To swell out; as, the 
sail hunts.— 2. To push with the boms; to 
butt. [Cono(i.] See Point. 

Bunt (bunt), n. [Supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of burnt.] 1. A disease of wheat; smut 
(which see).— 2. The Credo (or TUleUtt) 
/mtida, the fungus producing the disease in 
wheat called biint. 

Bunter (bunt 'or), n. A woman who picks 
lip rags in the streets; hence, a low vulgar 
w'oman. , [Slang.] 

Her two marriageable daughters, like Hrnters in 
staff gowns, are now taking ssxpeiii'.y worth of tea at 
.the White Conduit House. . .Ooldspnith. 

Bunter -sandstein (bun'tcr-sand'stin), n. 
[G., lit. variegated sandstone.] A German 
name for the iiew red saiidstoiie. tlie I< avest 
grouji of the Triassic system. See New 11ei> 
Sandstone.' 

Bunting (bunt'ing), n. [0.3*1 hunting, bount- 
ing, buntel. Sc. huntUii; origin uirknown.] 
The popular name of a luimber of iiisessi iriai 
birds, family Emberizida-, chieliy included 
in the genus Eniberiza; siu;h as the English 
or common bunting; the rice Ijiinting; the 
Lapland, snow, black-he.'ided. yellow', cirl, 
and ortolan bimtiiigs. The yellow bunting 
or yellow- liannuer (B. citrinella) is one of 
our most common birds. The conunon or 
corn bunting (N. miliaria) is also common 
in cultivated districts. The snow-bunting 
. iPlectfophanes nimlis) is one of the few 
birds which cheer the solitudes of the polar 
regions. . 

Bunting, Buutine (bunting, Iniiit'in), n. 
[Probably from G. bunt, 1). bout, party- 
coloured, of dift’erent colours. Comp, next 
art.] A thin woollen stuff, of which the 
colours, or flags and signals, of ships are 
made; a vessel’s flags collectively. 

Do you see my boat? , It has an ensign in it. It is 
a piece of vulgar, ragged buniing— •hut all the world 
honours it. Such is the force of symbols. Hanuay. 

Bunting-crow (l>imtliig-kr6), n. [B. honte- 
kraai~H)ont, party-C4)ioured, and kraal, a 
crow. 3 The hooded crow' (Carvus cor nix). 
Buntline (bmitlin), n. [See Bunt (naut).] 
Baut one of the ropes fastened to cringles 
on the bottoms of square sails, to draw 
them up to their 5 'ards. 

Buntline-cloth (buut'iin-kloth), n. ffauf. 
the lining sewed up the sail in the direction 
of the buntline to prevent the sail being 
chafed. 

Bunyon, Bunion (bim'yon) n. [From O.Fr. 
bugne, buhjnc, a lump, a swelling, pierhaps 
through It, htignone, a round knot, or bimeh, 
a boil. Bun is of the same origin.] An ex- 
crescence or knob at the side of the ball of 
the great toe, arising from an infinuimatiou 
of tlie small membranous sac called bursa 
mucosa. 

Buoy {hoi or liwoi), n. [B. hoei, a buoy, a 
fetter, O.Fr. boge, from L. boir^, a kind of 
fetter or shackle; a buoy being a floating 
object fettered at a fixed pH->int. ] 1. A float- 
ing* object attached to something for a 
particular purpose; as, (a) a fioating object 
1 fixed at a certain place to show the position 
: of objects beneath the water, as shoals, 

I rocks, &c., or to mark out the course a ship 
is to follow. (6) All empty cask or piece of 
w'ood employed to float a cable in rocky 
anchorages to keep it from cliating on the 
rocks, called more specifically a mooring or 
cable -buoy. Buoys are of various shapes 
and with vai’ious names, as cumbuoys, in 



Buoys. — Drawn by Captain May. 


I, Can-buoy. 2, Nun-buoy. 3, Bell-buoy. 

4, Mooritijr-buoy. 

the form of a cone; mm-huoys, which are 
large in the middle, and tapering nearly to 
a point at each eml; bell-huoxjs, consisting 
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ftf an animratus ertimeetca witli a bell, wblch | 
fiiittH witb t!iesrtt.~-2. Atloat- 

< >1 H‘t iM'' ! f t> tbruw nverln riM fnr a per; 
s \\i\ i ii i'.illen into the wiuur to lay hoW 

of, tuj»l ti* keep hiui atltwit till he can be titken 
mlt; iiiuiv ]»articu!arly called 'a 



■■ Kavy Life-liuoy.--Eoyal Naval College, Greenwich, 

The lifo-liii.n' xkhv commonly used in the 
na%7 consists of twi,> Ivdiow copper vessels 
connected tt)i'etlier, between which there 
stands up a hollow pole or mast, having a 
port'tlre fixed to its top, as a beacon, and a 
lead w’eight at the louver end to act as bal- 

Buoy (boi or bwoi), v.t. 1. To beep aflctat in 
a fluid ; to ‘oeiir up or lieep from sinking iu 
a fluid, as in water or air ; generally with 

U}h 

There was Isea: enough in the air to toy it (water 
in the state of Vvipourl .v/'. If'&od'H'itrd, 

Many a flowing range 

Of vapuur the crescent bark. Tmnyson, 

£ Fifj. to support or sustain ; to keep from 
sinking into despondency. 


dour of their colours. The largest and most 
brilliant of these beetles ai-e found chiefly 
in tropical climates ; their hxvvtc are wood- 
oaters or wood -borers, and attack both 
fruit mid forest trees. The golden elytra of 
some species, called golden-heetles, are used 
in Indian embroidery, and the lustrous leg- 
joints are strung into brilliant necklaces and 
bracelets. Tlie family is di\ided into .several 
genera. About 1200 species are known, 
wliich differ considerably in form among 
themselves. Four or flve small species are 
found in this country. , 

Buprestidan (bu-pres'ti-dan), n. An mdi- 
vidiial of the Buprestidm (which see). 

Bur, Burr (ber), n. [A. Sax, burr, a bin*, a 
burdock; Ban. bomu fMrdhorrc, a bur- 
dock; the root is probably seen in Ir. bori\ 
a knob, bomiim, to swell. In meaning 11 the 
word may be of imitative origiu. ] 1. A rough 
prickly covering of the seeds of certain 
plants, as of the chestnut and burdock; 
also, the plant* burdock. ‘Elide hur^ and 
thistles.’ Milton.—'i. In a slight ridge 
of metal raised on the edge.s of a line eitlier 
engraved by the burin or the dry-point, and 
which is removed by a scraper, as it retains 
supeiiluous ink in printing a plate, and has 
the effect of a smear. —3. The rough neck 
left on a bullet in casting,— 4. The round 
knob of a hom next a deer's head.— 5. The 
lobe or lap of the ear.— 6. A triangular 
chisel used to clear the corners of mortices. 
T. A small circular saw, —8. A broad ring 
of iron behind the place of the hand on a 
spear used in tilting.— 9. Tlie sweet-bread, 

10. A partially vitritied brick; a clinker.— 

11. The guttural pronunciation of the rough 
r common in some of the northern counties 
of England, especially Northumberland; 
rotacism: often called the Northumber- 


land, Newcastle, or Tweedside bim'. 

Thcrecoltoctlo„of,I,eaM,tos=«-ith.vhichhete<l j 

ten Still his JAuwrtJuy. : banifc. foi all kmds Of salts. 

S.Toflxtaoy3iiiasadirecti.mtcm.>rmm; ' BurMtt (ter-MIt), «. A bird-bolt. J?«r- 

sptufft hghtne.s.. lhait. j . barbell A fish of the fa- 

Uisiiij; merit at, ast. P^^e. CradUhc, genus Xota {h, tulgans). 

Buoyage (boi'uj or bwni aj), n. 1. A series of i stPaped like an eel but shorter, witli a flat 
buoys or floating beacons, for the guidance ! pead. It has two small beiuds on the nose, 
of ves.sels intu or out of port, Ac. —2. The • and another on the cMn, and, although its 
providing of huoys. ' appearance is repulsive, it is delicate food. 

Buoyance tboi'ans or hworan.^). Same a.s i jt is called also Fel^potit ov Coney- fish, and 
pwiyanqi Qmiii. Jirr. {Bare.] i is found in sever^ of the English rivers and 

lakes of the northern counties; but it is said 
to arrive at its greatest perfection in the 
Lake of Geneva. 

Burdelais (beride-Ia), u, [Fr. hordelais, of 
or belonging to Bordeaux.} A sort of grape. 
dokmon. 

Burden, Burtlien (beridn, beriTHn), u. 
[A. Sax. hyrtken, from heran, to bear, like 
Icel byrthr, byrthii Bam byrde, Goth. 
baurtJiei, 0. biirde, a burden, all from same 
stem. See Bear,} 1 . That which is borne 
or caiiied; a load. 

Let them break their backs with burdens. Shak, 


Buoyancy (b» d'an-si or bwoi'an-sii, n. 1. The 
innility of lieinji biiuyant, that is of floating 
on the surface of water or iu the atmosphere; 
specifle !ia1itnc,-.<. Thus ice, most kimls of 
wood, and ail 1’iOdies speciflcally lighter 
than water, are said to lijivc hvoyaney in 
timttiuid.— 2. TUc weight of a tioatiiig hotly as 
mcasuretl )>y the volume of fluid displaced; 
the wi.'ight of the volume of water di.splaced 
by the flouting hotly ; displaconieiit. Eng. 
Cye. — •:! Fly. lightheartedness: cheerfulness; 
hopefulness; ela.sticity of .spirit. 

The .SjuHiara-s avc remarkable for an inertnes.s,a 
want of f'uo ajul an, absence of hope, which 
. . . bolatethem Srom the resit of rise civited world. 

BiwA’/e. 

Buoyant (Imi'ant or Itwor'ant), a. [From 
buoy.} 1. Float iug; light; that will not 
sink; having the quality of rising or floating 
in a ftiiiti. —2. Fig. cheerful ; hopeful ; not 
easily depressed. 

His was not tenifier, thefiowof .ininjal 

sifirits, which cirrtes a man over evtay obstacle. 

PrescetL 

3, Bearing up, as a fluid; sustaining another 
bixly. ‘The water under me was buoyanid 
JOryden. [Rare.] 

Buoyantly ( boFnnt-U or bwoi'ant-li), adi\ 
•in ii buoyant manner. 

Buoy-rope (bolTop or hwoi'rdp), n. The 
rope which fastens a bimy to an anchor. 

Buphiaga (bu'fa-ga), n. [Gr. bom, an ox, imd 
phago, to eat.} A genus of insessorial African 
birds, family .StnniitUe (starlings), with short 
bills square at the base, and ratlier swollen ! 
towards the tip. The species are called : 
beef-eaters or ox-pcckera because they alight ' 
upon tile backs of the cattle, and pick holes ! 
in the skin to get at the larva? of the insects j 
deposited directly below' it. Two species are j 
known, the I*, afrimna of Soutli Africa, and I 
the B. enjthrorhyudui of Madagascar. I 

Buprostidse (bu-presT'i-de), n. pi [Gr. hou- I 
^restk, ti beetle winch being eaten ]iy cattle ' 
la the fields caused tiiem to swell up and 
die; hom, an ox, prethein, to swell up, 
and eklos, resemblance,} A family of cole- 
opterous insects, distinguished by the un- 
common brillauey and highlymetalliesplen- 


Hence~2. That which is borne with labour 
or diflxculty; that, wdiich is grievous, weari- 
some, or oppres,sive. ‘The burthen of an 
honour unto which she was not bom.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone. 

To all my friends a burden grown. 

S. t The act of bearing children; a birth. 
Thou hadst a wife once called .•Emilia, 

That bare thee at a burden two Riir sons. Sha&. 

4. A fixed quantity of certain commodities; 
as, a burden of gad-steel, 120 lbs.— 5. The 
contents of a ship; the quantity or number 
of tons a vessel will carry; as, a ship of 100 
tousburden.— C. Ttimining, the tops or heads 
of stream-work, overlying the stream of tin, 
and which must be first cleansed.— Bifrden 
of proof, in law, the necessity or duty of 
proviiyg a fact or facts in dispute on an issue 
raised between the parties in a cause.— S yn. 
Load, encumbrance, weight, freight, cargo. 
Burden, BurtBen (foerMn, berifiiu), v.t 
1. To load; today a heavy load on; to en- 
cumber with weight. 

I mean not that other men be eased and ye bur- 
dened,. : . ■ ■ aCor. viu. 13 . 

Hence— 2. To oppress with anything griev- 
ous ; to surcharge ; as, to burdeoi a nation 
with taxes; to burden the memory.— 3. To 
lay or impose, as a load, burden, or charge. 
[Eare.] 

It is absurd to burden this act on Cromwell and 
his party. Coleridge, 


Burden (bor'dri). n. fO.E. burdone, the bass, 
the bunlen of a tune, from Fr, bourdon, a 
drone or bass, the humble-bee; L.L. burdo, 
a drone.} 1. The verse repeated in a song, 
or the return of the theme at the end of 
each verse; the chorus; refrain.— 2. The 
drone of the baapipe,~3. That which is often 
repeated; a subject on which one dw'ells; 
the main topic. 

Burden! (ber'dn), n. [Fr. bourdon, a stall. 
;iee Bourdon.] A club. SpcuHnr, 
Burdener (ber'dn-er), n. One who loads; an 
oppressor. , , , 

BurdenouSjt Burthenoust (ber dn-us, bih''- 
THn-us),«. 1 . Burdensome; grievous; heavy 
to be borne; oppressive; heavy. ‘ The very 
burthenous earth.’ Eraytoa. 

Nor let that be light to thee, which to me is so 
inirdauvis. Sir P. Sid?;ey. 

2. Cumlxei-some ; useless. ‘A burTnouu 
drone.’ Milton. 

Burdensome, BurtBensome (ber'dn-sum, 
berii'Hii-sum), a. Weighing like a heavy 
bui’ilen; grievous to be borne; causing un- 
easiness 'or fatigue; oppressive; heavy; 
wearisrane. ‘ The inferior and burthensome 
offices of society.’ Biirhe. ‘ Biirthensome 
e.xactions.’ Eallam. 

Tl’.e debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome. 3iiPon. 

Burdensomely, BurtBensomely (b^r'du- 
sum-li, ber'THn-sum-li), adv. In a bur- 
densome manner. ‘That as few employ- 
ments as possible may be burthensomely 
and ve.xatiously interfered with.’ J. S. 
Mill 

Burdensomeness (b^Fdn-sum-nes), n. The 
quality of being burdensome; heaviness; op- 
pressiveness. 

Burdock (b^iridok), n. [Bttr and dock] The 
popular name of the plant Arctium Lappa. 
Ill Britain burdocks are regarded as trouble- 
some weeds, but in sopie countries the roots, 
young shoots, and young leaves, are used iu 
soups, and the plant is cultivated with tills 
view in Japan, The lesser burdock is a 
species of Xanthium, 

Burdoun,! n. The burden of a piece of 
music; the bass. Chaucer. 

Bureau (bu-nY), x>l. Bureaux or Bureaus 
(bu-roz'), n. [Fr, bureau, an office, a 
; desk or writing-table, a court, a chest of 
. drawers, originally a kind of coarse brown- 
I isli or russet stuff with which writing-tables 
! were covered, from O.Fr. burel, a coarse 
' woollen stuff. SeeBouEL.] 1. Adeskorwrit- 
l; ing-tuble, with drawers for papers; an escri- 
t toire. SaojfL— 2. An office or place where busi- 
, ness is transacted. — 3. A department for the 
> transaction of public bu.smess. On the Con- 
i tinent the highest departments of goveni- 
i ment in most countries have the name of 
' bureau; as, tlie bureau of the minister for 
: foreign affairs. In England the term is con- 
fined to inferior and subordinate depart- 
i meats. —4. A chest of di’awers for clothes, 

1 &o. 

i Bureaucracy (bu-ro'kra-si), n. [Fr. bureau, 

\ and Gr, kratev, to govern.] The system by 
; which the business of administration is car- 
! ried on in departments or bureaux, each 
; xmder the control of a chief, in contradis- 
i tinetion to those systems in which the 
officers of government have a co-ordinate 
authority; the system of centralizing the 
administration of a country, through regu- 
lai'Iy graded series of government officials; 
such officials collectively. ‘ The inexpediency 
of concentrating in a dominant bureaucracy 
all the skill and e.xperience iu the manage- 
( ment of large interests,’ J. S. Mill. 
j Bureaucrat (l.)U-r6flirat),n. An advocate for 
I or supporter of bureaucracy, 
i Bureaucratic, Bureaucratical (bu-ro- 
krat'ik, bu-ro-krat'ik-al), a. Belating to 
bureaucracy. 

There is a great material prosperity open to Hun- 
sjary if tJie people will be content to be quietly 
goi-erned, and if .Xiistria will be wise enough to relax 
a little in the buiva ucralic notions that now influence 
her. Ansied. 

Bureaucratist (bu-ro'krat-ist), n. Same as 
Bureaucrat. 

Burette (bu-ret0,u. [Fr.] A gi‘aduated glass 
tube occasionally used in the chemical la- 
boratory and in the assay office, for the pur- 
pose of dividing a given portion of any 
litpiid into small quantities of a definite 
amount. 

Burg (Ixcrg), u. [A. Sax. burg, an inclosure.} 

1. t A fortified town; a borough (which see). 

2. One of a class of buildings of very great 
antiquity, found in the north of Scotland, 
Orkney, and Shetland, The Burg of Moussa 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mC% met, Mr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfihe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abttne; Sc. icy. 
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is a circular 'cmikliug 41 feet hi.iili; its walls, ; 
■vUiich are doui'ile, with o. vaicant space '• 
between tiiein, dimmish from 14 feet in : 
width ait the iiase to S feet at the summit, : 
and inclose a- central area; the door is 7 feet , 
high. These stnietuves are older than the 
Scandinavian invasions, and probably date j 
almost iToin the bronze age. | 

Eurgage (berg'ai), u-. [JFrum&urijr.] liWair, 
ill) ill England, a tenure in socage, whereby 
burge-sses, citizens, or townsmen hold their 
lands or tenements of tlie king or other i 
lord for a certain yearly rent, (b) In Scot- 
land, that tenure by which the property in 
royal burghs is held under the crown, pro- 
prietoi’-s i^eiiig liable to the (nominal) ser- 
vice of watching and warding; or, as it is 
commonly termed, ‘service of burgh, used 
and wont.’ 

Burgamot (ber'ga-mot), n. Same as Ber- 
gamot in sense of pear and perfume, 
i^urganet, Burgonet (ber'ga-net, bfir'go- 
net), n. [Er. hourgidgnotte, properly a Bur- 
gundian helmet.] In milii. antiq. a kind of 
helmet, with a small visor, especially char- 



Burganet. 


acterized by the fact that its lower rim ivas 
so fitted to the upper rim of the gorget that 
the head could be turned to the right or left 
without exposing the neck. It was first used 
by the Biirgundians, hence its name. 

Burgee (ber'je), 7i. l. a flag or pen- 
nant which ends in two points.— 2. A kind 
of small coal suited for burning’ in the fur- 
naces of engines. 

Burgeint (ber'jin), v.i To bourgeon; to 
blossom or bud. Spenser, i 

Burgeois (biir-joO, n. A printing type. See i 
Bourgeois, ; 

Burgeon (ber'jon), n, and v.i. Same as Bour- ; 
geon. i 

Burgess (ijcEjes), n. [O.E. hargegs, O.Fr, i 
burgeis, Fr, bourgeois, from hourg, L.L. 
burgiis, a borough.] 1. An inhabitant of a 
borough or ^v■al^ed town, or one who pos- 
sesses a tenement therein; a citizen or free- 
man of a borough; in England, a i^erson w^ho 
by one year’s residence in a borough or cor- 
porate town and occupation of property and ; 
payment of rates is entitled to be enrolled i 
on the ‘burgess roll’, and to vote in the ' 
election of the town councillors. In Scot- 
land the j)eriod of residence in the borough 
(or burgh) is three years, and the person must 
not have received parochial nor burgh relief 
for twelve months preceding the last Whit- 
sunday.— 2. A representative of a borough 
in parliament. 

The majority of the imr^^esses had been returned 
by constituent bodies remodelled in a manner which 
was generally regarded as illegal. Macauhiy. 

3. Similarly, before the American Bevolu- 
tion, one of the representatives in the legis- 
lature of Virginia.— 4. A magistrate of a 
corporate town. — 5. A resident in or occu- 
pant of, a place. [Bare.] 

Twenty years have I lived 
A hw^ess of the sea, and have been present 
At many a desperate fight. Beau. <3- FI. 

—Burgess list, the list of municipal electors 
annually drawn up by the overseers of the 
poor, in accordance with the provisions of 
5 and C Will, IV. Ixxvi. as amended by 20 and 
21 Viet. 1. and 32 and 33 Viet. Iv., previous 
to its revision by the revising barrister.— 
Burgess roll, the same list as revised by the 
revising barrister and transferred to a book 
provided for the purpo.se. 

Burgess-sMp (beEjes-sliip), n. The state 
or condition of a burgess. South. 
Burg-grave (berg'grav), ?i-. Same as Bur- 
grave (which see). 

Burgh (luTro), n. [See BOROUGH.] A cor- 
porate to%vii or borough; more especially the 
Scotch term corresponding to the English 
borough, applied to several different kinds 
of corporations, and to towns and cities in 
Scotland.— biiiph, a corporate body 
ei*ected by a charter from the crown. The 
corporation consists of the magistrates and 
burgesses of the territory erected into the 
burgh. The magistrates are generally a 
provost and bailies, elected by and from 
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the common council.— of barony, a : 
corporation somewhat analogous to a r»>yal 
hurgli, consisting of a determinate tract of 
grouml within the barony, erected by the : 
feudal superior and subjected to the govern- ' 
ment of magistrates. The right of electing i 
magistrates is vested by the charter of erec- ' 
tion sometimes in the baron, or superior of ■ 
the barony, and sometimes in the inhabit- 
ants themselves. — Bu rgh of regality, a kind ; 
of burgh of barony, which- had regal or ex- i 
elusive jurisdiction within its own territory. ! 
—Free burgh, a burgh of barony which en- { 
joyed, by crown charter, rights of trade j 
both home and foreign, but which at- the I 
same time had to bear certain public bur- I 
dens as the price of its privileges.— Purf/u- I 
mentaryburgh, a burgh or town which sends, I 
or unites with others in sending, a represen- ! 
tative to jiarlianient. In parliameiitaiy i 
bmghs tlie mode of electing counciHors and I 
magistrates is the same as in royal burghs, i 
—Police burgh, any populous place the j 
boundaries of wdiich have been ascertained ; 
ill terms of the act 13 and 14 Viet, xxxiii,, i 
juid the affairs of which are managed by | 
commissioners elected by the inhabitants. | 
—Burgh acres, acres or small patches of ' 
land lying in the neighbourhood of royal i 
bnrghs, usually feiied out to and occupied ' 
by burgesses or persons resident within the ! 
burgh. 

Burghal (b&‘g'al), a. Belonging to a burgh. 
Burgh-bote (berg'bot), n. {Burgh and bote. ] 
111 old teip, a contribution toward the build- 
ing or repairing of castles or walls for the 
defence of a city or town. 

Burgh -brechet (berg'brech), n. [Burgh 
ujidbreach.) In Anglo-Saxon lau?,theotfeme 
of violating the pledge given by every in- 
habitant of a tithing to keep the peace. 
Burgher (berg'er), n. 1. An inhabitant of a 
burgh or borough, who enjoys the pri\uleges 
of the borough of which he is a freeman.— 

2. One of a body of Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, constituting the majority of the early 
Secession Church, which was split into tw’o 
in 1747 on the lawfulness of accepting the 
oath then required to be taken by the bur- 
gesses ill certain biu’ghs. See Antiburgher. ' 
Burgher-master (berg'6r-mas-ter), n. [G-. i 
hilrgermeister.) Same as Burgomaster. i 
Burghership (berg'er-ship), 7i. The state i 
or pririlege of a biu’ghei'. ! 

Burgh-master (b^rg'inas-tf-sr), n. l. A bur- i 
gomaster.— 2. An otficer in the tin mines ; 
ivlio directs and lays out the meers for the I 
ivorkmen. Called also Bailiff and Bar- 1 
master. i 

Burgh-mote (b^irghnot), n. [Burgh, and 
}note, meeting.] The meeting or coui't of a 
burgh or borough. 

Burgholder (b^rgTiold-er), n. A tithing 

man. See Borsholder. 

Burglar (berg'lar). [From Fr. hourg, a 
town, ami O.Fr. laire, Pr. lairo, L. latro, a 
thief.] One guilty of nocturnal housebreak- 
ing; one who breaks and enters a mansion- 
house by night with intent to commit a 
felony. See Burglary. 

Tlie definition of biirnlnr, as given by Sir Edward 
Coke, is ‘ he that by night breiiketh or entered) into 
a mansion-house with intent to commit a felony.’ 

Blackstme. 

Burglarert (berg'Tar-^r), n. A burglar. 

Sir WllUam Brain was sent to the Tower only for 
procuring the Pope’s bull against certain Imr^larers 
that robbed his own house, State Tr ials, i6oo. 

Burglariau (hfSrg-hVri-an), n. A person 
guilty of burglary. [Hare.] 

Burglarious (lierg-la’ri-us), a. Pertaining 
to burglary; constituting the crime of bur- 
glary. ^ 

To come down a chimney is held a Imneh'ii'ious 
entry. BtacAstom. 

Burglariously (btTg-la'ri-us-li), adv. With 
an intent to commit burglary; in the man- 
ner of a burglar. 

Burglary (bergla-ri), w. [From burglar.} 
The act or crime of nocturnal housebreak- 
ing, with an intent to commit a felony. To 
constitute this crime the act must be com- 
mitted in the night, or when there is not 
daylight enough to dlsceni a man’s face. 
It must be in a dwelling-house, or in an 
adjoining building which is a part or parcel 
of the dwelling-house. There must be an 
actual breaking and an entry; but an open- 
ing made by the offender, as by taking out 
a pane of glass, or lifting a window, raising 
a latch, picking a lock, or removing any 
fastening, amounts to a breaking; and put- 
I ting in of the hand, after such breaking, is 
an entry. The act must, also be done with 


an intent to commit felony. In American 
law' the term is applied to the criminal 
breaking into other Imi filings Limn dwell- 
ing-houses, whether by night or by day. 
Burgle v.t and i. To act or treat 

as a burglar doe.s ; commit biirgiai’y. 
BurgniOte (berg'mdt), n. as Burgh- 

mote. 

Burgomaster (ber'go-mas-ter), n. [B.birrge- 
meester^E. bhrough-master.] 1. A borough- 
master; tlie chief niagi.strate of n nmiu'cipal 
town in Holland, Flanders, and (Jevnmuy. 
nearly corresponding to mayor in England 
and the United States.— 2. An aquatic bird, 
the glaucous gull (Larus glaueut^), eonimon 
in arctic regions, which lays its eggs hi tiie 
holes of rocks. It is so called iToin its do- 
mineering over the smaller species of gulls 
.and other aunn tic Idvds. 

Burgonet, ■«'. See bniGANET. 

Burgoo, Burg'OUt (ber'gb), n. A seafaring 
dish, made Ijy gradually adding two ciuiuts 
of water to cue eU’ oatmeal, then boiling it 
for a quarter of an hour, stirring it con- 
stantly, after which a little salt butter and 
sugar is generally added. 

Don't stand spring- thcri; like a c.abin-boy brought 
up 'oefore the skipper for swallowing' the 
he mixed it. 'G. .4, Sat’a. ■ 

Burgrave (bcr'grav), [L.L. hurggravius, 
from <jr. hurggraf—burg, a town, and graf, 
a count, an earl.] In some Eiuopeau coun- 
tries an hereditary governor of a town or 
castle. 

Tbe 3 ' then requested that the Prince of Orang-e, 
vvho held the office of tw:^rai"e of Antwerp, and 
whose influence was unbounded, might be sent to 
them. ' Frescjtt. 

Burgtuidy (lier'giin-di), ?i. A kind of wine, 
so ealiecl from Burgundy in France. ‘ The 
mellow-tasted Burgundy.' Thomson. 
Burgundy Pitch (iVerigun-di pich), n. [From 
Burgundy in France, where it was first pre- 
pared.] A resin got from the Norway spruce 
(Abies excelsa) and several other pines. It 
is used in medicine as a stimulating plaster. 
Burgwardt (berg’ward'},n, [Hiu’f/and ward.} 
Anciently, the custody or keeping of a castle. 
Burjb..t [A form of burgh, borough. See 
Borough.] A borough or burgh; a city, a 
castle, a tower. 

Burial (beTi-al), n. [From bury. In the 
older sense of place of burial tile word is 
directly from O.E, hiriei, bv'riel, huryels 
(sing.), a tomb, from A. .Sax. Ihrgels, a sep- 
ulchre, from bytgan, to i)nry ; in the modern 
sense it maybe regarded as n noun formed on 
the model of betrothal, renewal, Ac.] l.f A 
grave or place of sepulture; a tomb. ‘ JimaU' 
weren opened, ’ Wield iffe. ‘ T ailing her hi gh- 
top lower than her rll)s to kiss her buriaV 
jS/«z/i’.— 2. 'i’he act of burying; speciiically, the 
act of burying a deceased person; sepulture; 
interment; tlie act of depositing a dead 
body ill the earth, in a tomb or vault, or in 
the water. ‘Christian Zuo'faZ.’ 'Gave 
order for his burial.’ Shale. ‘ Privilege of 
death and burial.’ Milton.— Burial ease, a 
kind of coffin made so as to be eaprable ot 
being c!o.->ied air-tight, intended for the xore- 
servation of the body.— Hat n'tri mound, the 
mound raised over the remains of a person of 
distinction in old times; a barrow. — Burial 
service, the religious service performed at 
the interment of tlie dead; that portion of a 
liturgy which is read at an interment. 
Buried (be 'rid), p. and«. l. Deposited in 
the earth or in a grave; interred.— 2. Hidden 
by the lapse of time; long forgotten; long 
past. 

One kiss brings honej^-dew from days, Keats: . 

Burier (be'ri-er), •«. One who buries 
a deceased person; that which buries or 
covers. ‘ All darkness be the burier of the 
dead.’ Shak. 

Burin (bu'riii), n. [Fr. burin, It, borim, 
a graver’s chisel, from root of bore.] 1. A 
graver; an instrument for engraving on 
copper made of tempered steel, of a pris- 




matic form, and with the gracing end 
ground off obliquely so as to pu'oduec a 
sharp point.— 2. The manner or style of 
execution of an engraver ; as, a soft burin ; 
a brilliant burin. 

Buriti (bu-re'ti), [Native name.] A South 
American palm (Mauriim vinifera), called 
also Brazilian Wine -palm. It grows to the 
height of 100-150 feet, preferring marshy 


ii, Fr. ton; ng> sin^; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, ‘Hjig; \vh, 'wAig; zh, ;ia:ure.— See KEY. 
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situstioBs, and beaw an imposing crown of 
ftm-sbaped leaves. A sweet vinous iKiuor is 
prepared from tlie Juice of tlie stein, as also 
from tbe fruits. . 

BiirKe ibC'vk), i\t l^rom the name of an 
Irishimin who tlrst committed the crime, 
in lyJiK in Kdirihnrgli, with the view’ of 
HlliU'-r the dead bodies for dissection,] 

L I'o immler i^y siitfoeatioii so as to produce 
few signs of \iolenee upon the victim. 

• V-vi don’t inc'-in to say he Sam V’ .said 

' ^M'r.'Kckmck. , 

i Fitj. to smother; to shelve; to get rid of 
)‘y so'iiie indirect maiueuvre ; as, to htivkc a 
pliriiainen tary question. 

Burltertbci'k^er), /i. One wiio burkes. 
BurMsm (Uerk''iy'.in>, n. The praetice of 
killing persons for the purpose of olitaining 
l-odies for disaectitui. Wt^stinimter JleoteiG. 
[Rare.] 

Itel (beri), n. rrrov. T’r. houdl, burnt, 
flocks or ends of threads which disfigure 
cloth, from Fr. Imurre, a dock of wool as 
tor stuiftng, L.I, bnrm, a flock of wool.] 
A small knot or lump in thread, whether 
w'oven into cloth oi’ not 
Burl (hurl), G,t [From the noun.] l.t To 
cleanse cloth with a kind of earth used by 
fullers. 

To come tlicn to the mysterie of fuller’s craft, first 
they wash and scour a \ tiece of cloth with the earth of 
Sardinia, then tiiey 5 lerfunte it with the smoke of brim- 
-stone, which done, tliey fall nnoii to it wdth 

cimolia. jFbFand. 

2. To pick knots, loose threads, A'c., from, 
M ill finishing cloth. 

Burl (luM), i\t [A. Sax, hydum, to <lraw, 
Hs waiter, &c. ; O.li and Sc. hiTl] To draw 
or pour out, as beer. [Local. ] 

He toki me to ^w^'/out the beer, as lie was in a iuirry, 
and 1 burled out a glass and gave it t»:) him. 

Times, L(t7a Repm'is. 

Buriifece 0 Anri rish /i. [ A co ntr. otbu rdelais ; 
Fr. knu'delms, from Bourdcaux,} A sort of 
grape. 

Burlaw (burla), n. Same as By daw, 
Burler (bcrl'fT), n. One who burls cloth. 
Burler (bi&rKir), n. [See Buel, to draw, as 
beer.} hi Cumberland, the ma.ster of the 
revels at a wedding-feast, wdiose duty is to 
see that the guests are w^ell furnished with 
drink. Brewer. 

Burlesfiue (ber- le.sk'), a. [Fr. huriesyuo, 
from Jc, burleHCo, ludierim.s, ridiculou.s, from 
burktre, to ridicule, burhr, mockery, raillery. 
The Fr, term. -cufjKc answers to the E. -uh.] 
Tending to excite laughter by Iiulierous 
images, or by a contrast betivceii the subject 
and the manner of treating it, as when a 
trilling subject is treated with gravity. 

It is a dispute amoug the critics whether buries, 
pffCtry runs best in heroic ver.ie, like that of the JJ:s- 
fcfisaty, or in do'|.jgerc:!, like tisat of l/ifdil'ms. 

. Addtsm. 

Burlesque <bcr-Iesk-'), u. l. That kind of 
literary composition which exhibits a con- 
trast lictween the subject and the manner 
of treating it .so as to excite laughter or 
ridieiile; trave.sty; caricature. 

/swWt'jTiyritf is therefore of two kinds: the first repre- 
sents uK'.m persons iu the accoutrements of heroes; 
file other dchCrilx'S great persons acting .and speak- 
ing like tije basest among the people. ‘ ..^dds'sen. 

2, A piece composed in this stylo; a travesty; 
in modern times often speeilitadly a tlieatri- 
cal piece; a kind of dramatic e.xtravaganza 
with mure or less singing in it. -3. A ludi- 
crmtB or rlebasing caricature of any kiml ; a 
gross perversion. 

Who is St tiuit rtd!isiri.-s,;in!i is from the hc.'trtattached 
to, national represeistative assensblies, last nmst turn 
with horror .-lua disgust from sLsch.a profiue buries, pee 
and abomisiable perversion of that s.acred iustitiste. 

Burke. 

Burlesque (bcr-lesk'), r.f. pret, & pp. huv- 
I earj im I ; ppr. hurlesQ u i ny. To make ridicu- 
lous by burlesque representatiou ; to turn 
into a burlesque. 

Thev-ff?«'?vV.s\y:«£'rthe prophet lorennah’is words, and 
turned the e.Mpression he used, into ridicule. 

SliiliuffjUet 

Burlesque (bcr-iesk'), r. i. To n.se ) mriesuue, 

illiire] 

Btirlesqtter (ber-Iesk 'er), it. One who bur- 
lesques nr turns to ridicule. 

Bmrietta (berdet'ta), n. }Tt., dim. of burla, 
mockery. See Bi'KbE.sqUE.] A comic opera; 
a nuLsical farce. 

Burliness 0 >er'li-nes), n. State or quality of 
being burly. 

Burling-iron (b<!u‘1ing-i-^u'ii). n. A kind of 
piucer or tweezer uschI iu burling cloth. 
Burly (berTi), a. [ Apjairently a (< »rm equi va- 
lent toO.H.ih burlih, purUh, elevated, high, 
from bof\ por, mi elevation, ami term. -Uh^ 
B. like, from a root hor, seen iu bouryeon; 


Ir. aud Gael, horr, a knob. Comp, however 
Sc. huifdly, which has the same meaning, and 
may represent an older fonu of the word.] 

1. Great in bodily size; bulky; lusty: the 
word, now used only of persons, includes 
the idea of some degree of coarseness. ‘ A 
priest burly and big and studious of his ease.’ 
Coicper. Formerly used also of things. 

‘ Btiiiij sacks and -well stuffed barns.’ 
JDmv/ton.— -2. t Boisterous ; loud. ‘ So when 
a biv^rly tempest rolls his pride.' Beauinont. 

Bur-Xiiarigpld (b6x*'mar-i-g51d), n. A genus 
of plants (Bidens), nat. order Compo.sita}, 
of which there are two British species, viz, 

B. cermm and B. tripartita, both annuals, 
growing by the sides of ponds and ditches- 

Burmese (burimez), a. Of or pertainiug to 
Biinnah. 

Burmese (biu‘'niez), n. 1. An inhabitant 
or inhabitants of Burmah.— 2. The language 
of the people of Burmah. It is one of the 
monosyllabic languages. 

Burn (b^rn), t’.t. pret. & pp. hiinwd or 
hunit; ppj*. biirniny. [O.E. bren, hrennen, 
herneii, from A. vSax. bernan, byrnan, 
heornan, brinmn, to burn ; cog. Icol. 
brenna, Dan, bmndc, O.D. bernen, Goth. 
hrinnan, G, brerinen, to burn. Brand, 
brown, brimstone, &c., are from this stem.] 

1. To consume with fire ; to reduce to ashes 
by the action of heat or fire.— 2. To act 
ott with fire; to expose to the action of 
fire; as, to burn clay; to burn wood for 
charcoal ; to burn limestone. ~3. To make 
into by means of fii*e ; as, to burn bricks ; 
to burn charcoal; to burn lime.— 4. To 
scorch; to affect, injure, or destroy by 
heat; as, to burn one’s clothes by being 
too near the fire ; to burn one's fingers ; 
to burn bread or meat ; the sun burns the 
grass or plants.— 5. To produce an effect 
like that of fire; to heat or infiame; to 
affect with a bmaiing sensation ; a.s, ardent 
spirits burn the stomach; the fever burns 
a patient.— 0. In cMm. to combine with 
oxygen; to oxygenize; as, a man burns a 
certain amount of carbon at each respira- 
tion.— 7. Iu surg. to apply a cautery to ; to 
cauterize.— To bitrn a howl, curUng-stonc, 
ttc., in the game of bowls, curling, and the 
like, is to displace a buw'l, cuiTing-stone, 
Ac., accidentally. — fo burn daylight, to 
ligiit a candle or candles before it is dark ; 
to waste time. 

.'7/t.v', . . Come, we ho! 

Kctii. Nay, that’s not so. 

Mer. I mean, sir, in delay, 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 

Sftak. 

—To burn metals together, to join them by 
melting their adjacent edges, or heating the 
adjacent edges and running some molten 
metal of the same kind into the intermediate 
space. E. 11. Knight—To burn one’s fingers 
(fig.), to bring one's self into unexpected 
trouble, as by interfering in the concerns 
of others, engaging in speculation, Ac. — 
To burn oiiC to destroy or obliterate by 
burning. ‘Slust you with hot irons burn 
onl. both mine eyes?’ ShaJe. 

Burn (IFth), t\ L 1. To ]je on fire ; to fiame ; 
as, the fuel burns. * Fire that hitrns as ou 
an altar.' Tennyson.— 2. To suffer from or 
be injured by an excess of heat. ‘Your 
meat doth burn, quoth I.’ Shal\ — Z. To 
shine ; to sparkle ; to glow ; to gleam. 

The I’arge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne 

Birru'd on the water. Skak. 

O Prince; O wherefore your eyes? Bo'oe. 

4, To be infiamed with passion or desire; 
to be affected with strong emotion ; as, to 
totm with anger or love. 

Did not our heart diaot within us v/hile he talked 
with us by the way? Luke xxiv. 32. , 

5. To act orhehave with destructive violence; 
to be in a state of violent action ; to rage. 

Shall thy wrath hum like fire? Ps. Ixxxix. 46, 
The groan still deepens «nnd the combat bunts. Pope, 
C. To be affected with a sensation of heat or 
burning, pain, or acidity ; to feel excess of 
heat; as, the face burns; the patient burns 
with a fever. —7. To resemble fire in the 
effect or sensation produced. 

The parching air 

Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 

MiYlOH. 

8. In certain games, to be neai- a concealed 
object which is sought, that is, so near as to 
be burned if it were fire; hence, to be nearly 
right iu guessing. [Colloq.] 

I flatter myself that I &K>7? {aschildrensay at hide- I 
ond-seek when they approach the person or thing con- i 
cealed) : ye-s, 1 do flatter myself that X burn in the con- I 
elusion of this paper. Blackwood's Ma^. 1 


9. In metal, to perform the operation of burn- 
ing metals together. See under the v.t.—To 
burn out, to burn till the fuel is exhausted and 
the fire ceases.— To burn with labour, to be 
full of busy stir and activity. Thomson. 
Burn (bern), n. 1. A hurt or injury of the 
flesh caused by the action of fire.— 2. The 
operation of burning or baking, as in brick- 
making; as, they have a good bimi.—Z. A 
disease in vegetables. SeeBKAND, 6.— 

Scald. Burns are produced by heated solids 
and flames, scalds by heated fluids. 

Bum (burn), n. [O.E. bourn, A. Sax. hurna, 
a stream, a well; Icel. hrunnr. D. horn, Goth. 
bnnina, a spring; G. hninaen, a well; from 
root of A. Sax. byrnan, to burn; comp. 
torrent, from L. torreo, to l)urn.] A rivulet; 
a brook. [Scotch and A'orthern English.] 
Burnable (liern'a-bl), a. Capalde of being 
burnt Cotgrave. 

Burned, t PP- [O.Fr. bumir, to burnish.] 
Burnished. ‘Burned stele.’ Chaucer. 
Burner (bern'er), n. l, A person who burns 
or sets fire to anything.— 2. The part of a 
lamp from which the flame issues; the part 
that holds the wick; the jet -piece from 
which a gas-flame issues. 

Burnet (ber'net), n. [From their burning 
or acrid properties.] The name of several 
plants. The common or garden burnet is 
FoUrium sanguisorba; called also salad- 
burnet Great burnet is Sanguisorba ofii~ 
cinalis. 

Burnet-motll (ber'net-moth), n. The name 
given to Zygeena filipendula, a greenish- 
black insectwith ciimson .spots on its wings, 
common in this country. 

Burnette f (ber-net'), n. [A form equiva- 
lent to brunette.'^ Cloth dyed of a brown 
colour. 

Burnettise, Burnettize (b^r'net-iz), v.t 
Kaut. to impregnate, as canvas, timber, cor- 
dage, dead bodies, &c., with Burnett’s liquid 
(which see). 

Burnett’s Liquid (berinets lik-wid), n. A 
solution of chloride of zinc, first used by Sir 
William Burnett to preserve timber, canvas, 
and cordage from dry-rot, mildewq Ac., and 
afterwards employed as an antiseptic to pre- 
serve dead bodies, 

Burnewin (bur'ne-win), n. [Lit. burn-the- 
wind.] A blacksmith. Burns. [Scotch.] 
Burnie (Ijur'ni), ?i. A rivulet : diminutive of 
burn. [Scotch.] 

Burning G^^i’E'ing), a. l. Much heated; flam- 
ing; scorching; as, the burning sands of the 
Sahara.— 2. Vehement; powerful. ‘Like a 
young hound upon a b urning scent. ’ Bryde n. 
3. Causing excitement, ardour, or enthu- 
siasm; a.s, the extension of the franchise 
now became a burning question.— S yn. Blaz- 
ing, flaming, scorching, fiery, hot. 

Burning Bush (beni'ing-bush), n. 1. The 
emblem adopted by the Church of Scotland 
ill allusion to Ex. iii, 2, siirroimded by the 
legend, ‘ Nec tamen consumebatur.’~-2. The 
name applied to an ornamental slirub, 
E'uonyhius atropurpureus, from its bright 
crimson berries. 

Burning-glass (bern'ing-glas), n. A double 
convex lens of glass, "which, when exposed 
to the direct rays of tlie sun, collects the"iii 
into a small space called a focus, producing 
an intense heat, so that combustible matter 
placed in the focus of the lens will be set 
on fire, and if the lens be powerful metals 
may be melted and substances reduced to a 
vitrified state. 

Burning -house (ba-n'ing-hous), n. The 
furnace in which tin ores are calcined to 
sublime the sulphur from the pyrites. 
Burning-mirror (bdun'ing-mir'^r), n. A 
concave mirror, usually made of metal, 
which, being exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, reflects them in such a way as to 
make them converge to a point called the 
focus, where their "whole heat is concen'- 
trated; hence this instrument will produce 
effects similar to those of a burning-glass; 
but the poiver of a burning-glass is almost 
four times less than that of a burning-mirror 
of equal extent and equal curvature. Called 
also a Refieetvr. 

Burnish "(b^r'nish), [Fr. hrunir, O.Fr. 
brunir, burn ir, hntnissan t, burn issant, to po- 
1 lish, to embrown, from hrua, O.E.G. bntn, 

I brown. (See Brown.) It is easy to see how 
i the same radical may give Ijotb browned, as 
I by fire, and burnished, rendered glowing or 
I brilliant as fire.] 1. To cause to glow or be- 
i come resplendent. ‘The shadowed livery 
I of tliG buriiished sun.’ Shale. 

Now the ^'i!lag■e windows blaxre, 

Burmsked by the setting .sun. [7. Cunningham. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, mot, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; li, Sc. abane; y. Sc. i 
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2. To polisli by friction ; to make smooth ' 
and lustrous; as, to burniah steel. ‘ Bur- 
nijshed gol(V Shak, ‘'Frame ot biimi^-hed 
steel.’ Dryden. 

T, sitling, burnish'd without fear 

Tlie brand, the buckler, and the spear. Ten>iysan. 

B'UJllisllf' (ber'nish), v.i. To gro%v briglit or 
brilliant; to show conspicnousiy. ‘ Ere Jiino 
hu:rtiishcdf or young Jove was grown.’ Dry- 
den. I 

I’ve seen a snake in human form j 


Burnish and make a gaudy show. Sivifi. 

Bisrnisla (berTiish), n. Gloss; brightness; 
lustre. ‘ Blushes . . . the huniisk of no sin.’ 
Crashaw. 

B\xrn.islier (ber'msli-6r), n. 1. The x>erson 
who burnishes or makes glossy. --2. An in- 
strument used in burnishing, of different 
kinds, as a piece of round polished steel, a 
dog’s or wolfs tooth, apiece of copper, agate, 
or pebble, &c. It is used for giving a gloss 
or smoothness to metals, to the edges of 
books, preparing the surface of engraver’s 
plates, and toning their work, &q., by rub- 
bing with pressure. 

BlUhOOSe (berhids or ber-nosO, n. [Fr. bur- 
nous, hourmus, from Sp. al-bormz, a kind 
of Moorish cloak, from Ar. hurnus, a liigh- 
crowned cap.] 1. A white woollen mantle, 
with hood, woven in one piece, worn by the 


Burr (her-), To speak with a guttural or 
rough pronunciation of the letter ^r’; to 
talk or wiaisper hoarsely; to muriiuir. See 

Bun. ■ 

These hideous streets, tliese graves, where men 
. .alive, 

Packed close with earth-worms, iiutrt unconsciously 
About the plas^ue that slew thein. £, B. Brcfwniu^. 

Burrage (ber'aj), n. Borage. TaUer. 
Burras-pipe (bur'as-pip), n, A tube to con- 
tain lunar caustic or other corrosive. 
Bur-reed (bei-'red), n. The common name of 
British plants of the genus Sparganiiiim 


In beer-swiilir.ijf Coper.hagen I have drunk your 
Danesniait blind, 

I have kept my feet in Jena when each bursc/i to 
earth decliised. Ayteun. 

Burse (bers), n. [Fr. 'boxtrse, a purse, bur- 
sary, e.vchaiige, from L.L. bursa, a inirse, a 
skin, leather! See Purse.] 1. A purse to 
hold something valiialde: now used only as 
the designatU.>n of one of the oOicial insignia 
of the lord iugli chancellor of .England.-' 
2. t Anytliing resembling a purse; a ‘vesicle; 
apod. IIo(iand.-—3.f A puldic edlhee in 
cities for the meeting of merchants; an 
exchange; a bourse. "'^IcTchants’ burses' 


Their habitat is the sides of lakes and pools. f ^ ^ > o v r m 

See spARGANiuM. i , 5 ^ :r r. “‘.P 



Burrel (bur’el), n. [O.Fr. 5 wrcif, reddish, 
from O.L. biimiSj red.] A .sort of pear, 
called also the red butter pear, from its 
smooth, delicious soft pulp. 

Burrei-fly (buFel-tii), n, [.From its reddish 
colour. See above.] A kind of reddish- 
coloured gadfly, or breeze. 

Burrel-shot (bur'el-shot), jk [Fr. bourreUr, 
to torment, and E. s7tojf.] Small shot, nails, 
stones, pieces of old iron, ttc., put into 
cases, to be discharged from a eaimon at 
short range; an emergency shot. 

Burrh, Burr-stone (her, ber^stdn), n. A 
name given to certain siliceous or silicco- 
calcareous stones, whose di’essed surfaces 
present a burr or keen -cutting texture, 
whence they are much used for millstones. 
The most esteemed varieties are obtained 
from tlie upper fresh-water beds of the Paris 
basin, and from the eocene strata of South 
America. The French burrhs are of a wiiitish 
or cream colour. Page. Written also Buhr- 
stone. 1 

Burridge (bei-'ij). Same as Borage, | 


don to the shops over the .Exchange, when; 
fennile ftnery was largely sedd. 

She says she went to the Burst- for patterivs. 


5. A bursary (which see). [Scotch.]— 0. Bedes. 
a receptacle for the corporal and dial ice 
cover. It is squ.are and flat, m.ide td card- 
board covered with rich silk or clotli 
gold, eiribroidered and studiled with jewels, 
open on one side only, and placed over the 
chalice veil when the sacred vessels are car- 
ried to the altar by the celebrant. 

Bursera (bei*’’seT-a), ??. [X amed after Joachim 
Bicrser, a Neapolitan botanist.] A genus of 
tropical idants, nat. order Amyridacece, con- 
sisting of trees with compound leaves, B. 
acuminaia yields a yellow concrete essential 
oil ; and B. paniculata, called hois de coin- 
phmie ill Mauritius, gives out, from the 
slightest wound in the bark, a copious flow 
of limpid oil, of a pungent turpentine odour, 
which soon acquires the consistence of 
butter, having the appearance of eampiior. 
i Burseracese (ber-scr-iTse-e), n. pJ. Same as 
I Amyridacem. 






Burr-millstone (b6r'mil-st6ii), ?i. Same as Bursiform (bers'i-fonn), a. [L. bicrsa, t\ 
huhrstom purse, and jorma, shape.] Shaped like a 

Burr-oak (ber'ok), n. A useful and orna- puixe* siflj-spherieal 
mental speciesof oak Burst’ (berst^, v.i. pret. & pp. hurst; ppr. 
growing in the middle and western states of lurstma. rO. E. berst. breste. Sc. brust. A. Sax. 


Arabs. —2. A kind of mantle ivorn by ladies. 
Written also Bernouse, Bimiouse, Burnous, \ 
Burnos. , . 1 

Burnt (b^nit), p. and a. Consumed or ' 
scorched by frre.—Buvnt loine, wine treated ' 
in such a manner as to acquire a peculiar 
flavoiu’ .suggestive of burning. 

Burnt wine is a wine boiled up with sugar and 
sometimes with a little spice. Rees, 

—Burnt brandy, rum, xohishj, &c. , brandy, 
&c., with part of the spirit removed by 
burning. 

Burut-ear O^^rnt'eiO, n. A disease in corn, 
in which the fructification of the plant is 
destroyed, and, as it were, burnt up, so that 
the whole ear appears black, and is easily 
reduced to powder. Microscopic observa- 
tions have proved that the black po'wder 
consists of the minute germs or seeds of a 
parasitical mushroom, the Uredo carbo or 
IT. segetim, viliicli are developed in tliegrow- 
ing ears, and live on its substance. 
Burnt-offering (bernt'of-fer-ing), n. Some- 
thing offered and buimt on an altar as an 
atonement for sin; a sacrifice: called also 
Bxirnt-sacrifice. The burnt offerings of the 
Jews were either some clean animal, as an 
ox, a sheep, a pigeon, or some species of 
vegetable substance, as bread, fioiu’, ears 
of wheat or barley. 

Burnt-sacrifice (b6rnt'sak-ri-fis), n. See 
Burnt-oppeeing. 

Burnt-sienna (bernt'si-en-na), n. Sienna 
earth (Terra di Sie/nna') submitted to the 
action of fire by which it is converted into 
a fine orange-red pigment, used both in oil 
and water-colour painting. See Sienna. 
Burnt- sponge (bernt'spimj). See under 
Sponge. 

Burnt-stone (bernt'ston), n. A term applied 
to antique canielians found in ruins, which 
apparently have been acted on by fire, being 
dull externally, but showing a fine red colour 
when held up to tlie light. They are much 
esteemed, bringing a high price, especially 
when ornamented’by fine \vorkmanship. 
Bur-parsley (ber'pars-li), n. The common 
name for Caxicalis daueoCdes, an umbel- 
liferous plant, with bristly bur-like carpels. 
It is frequently found in corn-fields, in 
chalky soils, in England. 

Burr, n. See Buk. 


I America, the wood of which is close-grained, 

I tough, and durable. 

Burrock (biir'ok), n. [A. Sax. burg, biirh, a 
hill, and dim, -oek.] A small weir or dam in 
a river to direct the stream to gaps where 1 
fish-traps are placed. i 

Burrow (buTo), n. [The same word. %vit]i 
burgh, borough, from A, Sax. beargetn, to 
protect, shelter. Barroto is closely allied. 
See Borough, Barrow.] 1. A hole in the 
ground excavated by rabbits, hares, and 
some other animals, as a refuge and habi- 
tation.— 2. t Same as Barrow, a sepulchral 
mound. Sir T. Browne. See BARROW.— 3. In 
mining, a heap of attal or rubbish.— 4. f A 
borough. 

Burrow (bu'ro),^. i. 1. To make a hole or bur- 
row to lodge in, as in the earth; to work 
a way into or under something.— 2. To lodge 
in a burrow; in a more general sense, to 
lodge in any deep or concealed place ; to 
hide. ‘The human vermin which . . . bur- 
roiv among all physical and among all moral 
pollution.’ Macaulay. 

Burrow-duck (bu'ro-duk), 71. The sheldrake: 
so called because it makes its nest in rabbit 
burrows or other holes in soft soil. 
Burrowmg-owl(bu'rd-ing-oul),7i. An Ame- 
rican species of owl, the Athena cunicu- 
laria, which dwells in holes in the ground 
either made by itself or by some other ani- 
mal, as the prairie-dog or marmot. It feeds 
on insects and seeks its food by day. 

Burr -pump (b^r'pump), 7i. Baut. a kind 
of pump, in which a enp-shaped cone of 
leather nailed on the end of a pump-rod 
serves instead of a box, its sides collapsing 
as the rod descends, and expanding with the 
weight of the water as it ascends; a bilge- 
pump. 

Burry (b^r’i), a. Full of burs; resembling 
burs; as, burry wool. 


purse; sub-spherieal. 

Burst (berst), v.i. pret. & pp. burst; ppr. 
hurstinAj. [O.E, berst, breste. Sc. brust, A, Sax. 
herstan, to burst ; cog. Icel. hersta, Dan. 
briste, brUstc, .D. hersten, O.G. bresten, NIod. 

G. hersten, to burst. The same root appears 
in. -Tr, hrisaini, Gael, hris, hrisd, to break.] 

1. To fly or break open from internal force, 
and with sudden violence; to suffer a vio- 
lent disruption; to explode. ‘'Eeady to 
like new bottles.’ Job xxxii. 19. Hence, 
figuratively, as of the heart, in reference tt> 
the violence of grief, desire, passion, &c. 

No, no, luy heart will bicrst an if I speak ; 

And I will speak that so my Iier.rt may i'nrst. 

Shak. ' 

2. To become suddenly manifest ; to make 
a sudden change or transition of state ; to 
rush: with prepositions, adverbs, and ad- 
verbial phrases. 

For had the passions of thy heart hurst out, 

I fear, we should have seea decypher’d there 
ilore rancorous spite. Shak. 

If the worlds 

In worlds inclosed sliould on his senses hur.'tt. 

He would abhorrent turn. Thojnson. 

We were the first that ever btc7-st 
Into that silent sea. Csh-ridge. 

Ev’^ery bird in Eden intrst in carol. Tennyson. 

— To burst up, to explode; hence, to fail; to 
become Ijaiikrupt. [Colloq. and vulgar.] 
Then you tliink that if L. got time he wouldn’t 
durst i{pi ' Dickens. 

Syn. To crack, break, split, rend, tear, sepa- 
rate, explode. 

Burst (berst), v.t 1. To break or rend ]>y 
force or violence; to open sudilenly; as, to 
burst one’s bonds; to burst a cannon. 

He fastened on rny neck, and bellow'd out. 

As he’d durst heaven. Sheik. 

2.t To break. 

You will not pay for the glasses you have durst i 
■ . ■ ' ■ Shat,.:^ 

He durst his lance ngain.st the sand below. 


Bursa [L] In amt. a kind of Burst (bfirst), «. l. A sudden disruption; a 
sack. , Burm immm, a sank sltnatoi at _ A snddeu eiptoswn oi 


a joint and containing the synovial fluid. 

Bursar (b6rs'6r), [See Burse.] l. A trea- 
surer or cash-keeper; as, the bursar of a col- 
lege or of a monastery; a purser.”2. A stu- 
dent to whom a buiwy is pjiid. 

Bursarship (b6rs'6r-ship), n. The office of 
a bursar. 


shooting forth; a rush; an outburst; as, a 
of applause; aburstof passion. ‘Burst 
of thunder.' Milton. ‘ Bursts ot fox-hmii- 
ing melody.’ IF. Iroing.-S.f A rupture; a 
hernia,-— '4. A smart race; a spurt. 

There are foxes that run so uncommonly short 
that you can never get a durst after theim ^ 


Bursary Oifir'sa-ri), n. 1. The treasury of a ]gTirst;eri (Irirsfc'u), p. and a. 1. Eurst.-^2.t 
college or monastery. --2. In the Scottish ^Ifected with a rupture or hernia, 
universities, a grant of money mi* R short i-.jirsten; and your wor-ship knows 

period of years to enable a student to pro- That is a pretty step to meu’s compassion, 
secute his studies; sometimes bestowed by Be.m 

competition, sometimes by presentation. Bur stennessf (berst n-nes), n. The state 

Bursch (bursh), n. pi. BurscheH (bijrsh'en). of having a rupture; the henna. 

In Germany, a youth; specifically, a student Burster (berst'6r), n. One that bursts; one 


ut a university. 


that brealvs in pieces. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; 


j,job; 11 , Fr, ton; ng, sbigf; SH, then; th, thin; w, trig; \vh, u7iig; zh, u^ure.— See Key, 
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BTJSILY 


Bursting p- «■ Breaking' 

fortk; rtnaly m Inii-st ur expand. 

YouiiJ 1 ’in^^ ntJtru<.kt. thei&i^jr^fXi^SXems. 

Thomscm, 

Bisrsting-cliarge (berst'ing-ciiiirj), n. l. In 
•a(Uiuri,a Kluall ebap^e of tiue poivdei*, 
rdaee»l in contact ivirli a charge of coarse 
puwder to ensnre the ignition of the latter. 

‘2, in nniiiunce, tlie charge of powder re- 
fjtuivil for b.ur.stiiia' a shell or case-shot. 
Burst-wort p»erst'wCTt), ii. The herniaria, 

Ml’ rupture- wortj a plant formerly considered 
cllicucious iu the cure of hernia. 

Burt (iit-rt i n. A tiat-lish of the turbot 
kind, .See Bket. 

Biirtdieu. Kur this and it.s derivatives, see 
IhTJUCx, dx*. 

Burthen u> [Erroneous form for 

the refrain of a song (which see).] 
‘The sad bmihed of some merry song.’ Pope. 
‘As if it were the biirthen of a sougd Ten* 

Bur -thistle, Burry -thistle {)mrThis-l, 
hiirt-this-l), n. Tlio spear-thistle (Canlmoi 
lance otatus), from its prickly involucre. See 
Thistle. [Scotch,] 

Burton (bfu-'ton), n. A small tackle formed 
by two blocks or pulleys, used in .ships to set 
up or tighten the topnwst shrouds and for 
various other I'urpiises. Called also Pop- 
hnrimi4adde , — A dngle Sint nidi hnrton has 
thi'ce single blocks, or two single blocks and 
a hook fixed to one of the bights of the .stand- 
ing part of the tackle . doiiUe Spauhh 
hwYtmi has one double and two single iiloeki 
Bur-weed (Ik'r'wcd), n. A name common to 
plants of the genus Xanthium. 

Bury (beTi), u. A different orthography of 
biMurngk It signifies a house, habita- 
tion, castle, or borough, 'and is retained in 
many n.‘uncs of places, as in Shrew.s&u?’J/, 
Aklerinanioo;i/, Bnrg .St. JAImund’s. 

To thi'i very tluj- the diief lunise of ;i tnanor, or the 
lord's sera, is’caP.ed ii:(7y in some parts of England. 

Bury (beTi), n. [Er. heumi, from heiiire, 
butter.] A delicate pear of several varie- 
ties. 

Bury 0.)eb‘i), n, 1. A camp or heap of tur- 
nips or the like stored uj*,--*2. A burrow. 

It is his nature tu di,?- hiiuisclf AvntU', as the coney 
doth. . JV. Gr^zt'. 

Bury (be 'ri), r.t pret. A: pp burunl; ppr. 
bargimj. [A. 8ax. bgygtDi, bgntjnn, to bury; 
allied to betnyan, t<j \troU‘cL and thus to 
burgh, bomnjh, biuroir, hdivoiv, Ac.] 1. To 
cover with earth, water, or other matter; as, 
the jewel lay burkul under a heap of ruh- 
hish. ’ In tile deei> luK-ioni of the ocean 
buried.’ Shat. 

Ail their contidence 

Hn.ier tite weight of mountains iho'ted deep. 

' ■ . . 
8pecificalIy-~‘2.To deposit in the grave when 
dead; to inter; to entomb. 

Lord, Mitfer me ilrsr to go miJ rioy my father, 
Jiiac. viii. er. 

ril i>ury tbeo in a trimr.phata gr.nve. Skal\ 

3. To hide; to keep .secret; to cover up; to 
conceal. 

I have, as witeu the sun doth light a storm, 

But'iea' this in wrijikle of a smile, .V/wL 

4. To withdraw or conctMl in retirement; as, 
to bury one’s self in a muuastery or in soli- 
tude. ‘ 

I will bury tnyself in myself, and the devil may pipe 
to his own, 7'e):}tjwf:, 

5. To hide in oblivion; to put away liiially; 
as, to bury an injury. 

{'rhe me a howl of wine; 

In this I f'J/rj' •'ih uukindnes^i, Cassius. SBaJb. 
—To bury the hafehef, to lay aside the in- 
struments of war, forget injuries, and make 
peace: a pnrase borrowed from the Ameri- 
can Indians, wht'» bury a tomahawk when 
tiiey conclude a peace.™ S yn. To entomb, 
inter, hide, cover, conceal, overwhelm, re- 
press, keep down. 

Bury(be'ri), p.i To perfonn a burial ser- 
vice. 

Burying (be'ri-ing), n. Burial; sepulture. 
John xii. 7. 

Buryiugr-beetle (heTi-ing-be-tl), «. An in- 
sect of the genus A'ceropimrus (which see). 
Burying-grouM, Buryiiig-piace (be‘n- 
ing-ground, bc'ri-ing-pids), n, A graveyard; 
a place approprintetl to the supullare of the 
dead; a clmrchyard. 

Bus, Buss (bus), n. All tibbrfc\iation com- 
monly used instead of omnibus, a street- 
carriage. See 03IKIBL'S. 

I’m a conductor now, hut wouidn’t be long behind 
a bus if it wasn’t from necessity. iUay/fnv. 

He proposed that they should go, per bits',9, u little 
way into the country, DicA^tts. 



Dusby. 


BuslJy (buzHu), a. A military head-dress 
wmrn by hussars, artillerymen, and engineers, 
consisting of a fur hat with a bag, of the 
same colour as tliefac- , 

ings of the regiment, 
hanging from the top 
over the right side. 

The bag appears to be 
a relic of a Hungarian 
head-dress from which 
along padded bag hung 
over, and was attached 
to the right shoulder 
as a defence against 
sword-cuts, 

Buscone (bus'kon), n. 

[.Sp. bKscon, a searcher, 
huscm\ to search.] One 
who prospects or 
searches for ores; a pro- 
spector; also, a miner 
who pays part of the 
proceeds of his work to the owner or renter 
of the mine. [American.] 

Bush, (bpsli), n. [.Softened form of an older 
busk, from the Scandinavian: Dan. husk, Sw, 
hnske, a bush; cog. with D. boseh, a grove; 
Cl. husch, a bush. The word passed from 
the Teutonic into the Bomance languages. 
It. Sosco, Pr. base, O.Fr. dos (Mod. Fr. bois). 
Awb'ush, bosky, bouquet, &c., are from this 
stem.] 1. A thicket; a clump of shrubs or 
tree.s. 

There as by aventure this Palamon 

Was in a fmsk, that no man might him see, 

For sore afered of his death was he. C/iuiicer, 

2. A shrub with branches; a thick shrub. 

Each common dash shall Syrian roses wear, 

Di'yde}!. 

3. A branch of a tree, properly of ivy, as 
sacred to Bacchus, fixed or hung out as a 
tavern sign. ‘ If it be true that good wine 
needs no 6us7i.’ Shak. Hence—kt The ta- 
vern itself. 

Twenty to one you find liim at the /u/j/i. 

Et’a2i.&‘Fl. 

5. A stretch of forest or of shrubby vegeta- 
tion; a district covered 'With bnishwoo'd, or 
shrubs, trees, &c. ; a wade uncultivated 
tract of country covered with scrub; as, the 
hush was here very dense; to take to the 
hush (to become a btf sli-ranger).— -6. The tail 
or brush of a iox.—To beat about the bush, 
to approach anything in a roiimlabout man- 
ner; to ixse circumlocution; to dilly-dally. 
Bush 0u.ish), v.L To grow thick or bushy; 
to serve or show as a bush. ‘The hushing 
alders formed a shady scene.’ Pope, 

Bush (bush), v.t, 1. To set luislies about; to 
support with bushes; as, to &a,s7i peas. —± To 
use a bttsh-haiTow on, or for covering; as, to 
hush a piece of w’ood; to bush in seeds. 
Bush (bpsh), ?i. (A parallel form of box, pro- 
bably from B. 5 ms, a box, a bush; G, huchse, 
a box, also means the bush of a Avlieel.] 
T. A lining of harder material let into an 
orifice to guard against w’earing by friction; 
the perforated box or tube of metal fitted 
into certain parts of machinery, as the 
pivot holes of a clock, the centre of a cart- 
wheel, &c., to receive the wear of pivots, 
journals, and the like. --2. A like circular 
metallic lining in other round holes, as the 
keyhole of a watch, the vent of a gun, &c. 
3. A thimble. [American.] Called also 
Bushing. 

Bush (bush), «.t. To fimnsh with a bush, or 
to line any orifice with metal to prevent 
weai’ing, 

Bush-hean (bush'btm), «. The American 
name for the kidnes'-bean. 

Bush-huch (husli'bttk), n. [D, hosch-bok.] 
The name given to several species of the 
genus Tragelaphus, especially to T, syhia* 
Urn, an antelope of Caifraria a,nd Cape 
Colony, 4 feet long and 2>} feet high, with 
triangular sub-spiral horns. The male is 
dark sepia brown and the female reddish 
brown above; both are white below. Called 
also Bmh*goat. — White-backed hush -buck, 
the name given to the Cephalophm sylvlcul- 
trm, n W’hite-backed true antelope of Sierra 
Leone, &e,, 5 feet long and 3 feet high, with 
black, shining, pointed, and nearly straight 
horns, short slender limbs, sleek, glossy, 
deep brown hair 

Bush-cat (bpslEkat), w. See Serval. 
Bushel (bhsh'el), n. [Nomi. Fi*. hussd, O.Fr, 
boissl, bussel, &c., L.L. bussellus, a dim. form 
from bussida, for huxida, pyxida, from Gr. 
pyxis, a box.] 1, A dry measure, containing 
8 giiUons or 4 pecks. The imperial bushel 
introduced in 182(5 has a capacity of 2‘2lS‘lb2 
cubic inches, and holds 80 lbs. avoirdupois 


of distilled water, at the tempei’ature of G2'‘ 
Fahr.w’ith the barometer at 30 inches. Pre- 
vious to this the Winchester bushel had been 
the .standard measure from the time of 
Henrv Vll. Its capacity was 2150 '42 cubic 
inches. —2. A vessel of the capacity of a 
bushel. — 3. A large indefinite quantity, 
[CollO(i.] 

Tlie worthies of antiquity bou.qht the rarest pic- 
tures with I'ushcis of gold, without counting tiie 
weight or the number of the pieces. Dryden. 

Bushel (bush'el), n. The circle of iron in the 
nave of a wheel. See Bush. 

Bushelage ( bnsh'el-aj ), n. A duty payable 
on commodities by the bushel. 

Busheler, Bushelmau (bnsh'el-er, bnslEel- 
man), n. [From American hush, hushing, 
a thimble. ] One who repairs garments for 
tailors. Spelled also Bias/jcZifcr. [American.] 
Biishet (bush'et), n. [Dim. of bush,] A 
tliicket; a copse; a wood. ‘A hushet or 
wood on a hill, not far from the xvayside. ’ 
Itay. [Hare.] 

Bush-fighting (bush'fit-ing), n. A mode of 
fighting in which the combatants scatter, 
and fire from behind the shelter of trees and 
bushes. 

I don’t like this pitiful ambuscade work; this 
JIl’’ki2n£‘. Caloia n. 

Bush-goat (bTishgot), n. Same as B'ush- 
huck (which see). 

Bush-hammer ( bush' ham -m6r), n.' A 
mason’s large breaking hammer; a haoiimer 
for dressing millstones. 

Bush-harrow (bpshTia-ro), n. An imple- 
ment of husbandry for harrowing grass 
lands, and covering grass or clov< 2 r seeds. 
It consists of a frame with three: or more 
bars, ill which bushes a, re interwoi-^en. 
BusMness (bnsh'i-nes), n. The cjuality of 
being bushy, thick, or interniixea|’ lilie the 
branches of a bush. 

Bushing (bushing), n. 1. Same as til|s/L a 
perforated box.™ 2. A thimble : also 
a Bush. [American.] 

Bushless (bnsliTes), a. Destitute of bushes; 
bare. Tennyson. 

Bushman (liuslEman), n. [In second sense a 
translation of D. bosjesman.] 1. A woodsman; 
a settler in a new’* country, as Australia. -~ 
2. All aboriginal of Bushmaniand, near the 
Cape of Good .Hope; a Bosjesman. 
Bushmentt (bush'ment), n. l. [From hush.] 
A thicket; a cluster of -hushes. ‘Wood.?, 
briars, busJments, and waters.' Raleigh.— 
2. [Coutr, for ambiislmmit] An ambush 
or ambuscade; any concealed body of sol- 
diers or men. ‘Environing him with a 
bushment of soldiers.’ Golding. 

In the nether end of the hall, a ImsJwiatt of the 
Duke’s servajits . . . begjan suddenly at men’s backs 
to cry out, . . . ‘King I<ichard.’ Sir T. Mot'e, 

Bush-metal (bush'met-al), n. Hard brass ; 
gun-metal; a composition of copper and tin, 
used for journals, bearings of shafts, 
Bush-ranger (bushTanj-er), n. In Austra- 
lia, a criminal, generally an escaped convict, 
wlio takes to the ‘bush,’ or woods, and lives 
by robbery. 

Bush-shrihe (biish'shrik), n. One of a sub- 
family (Tliamnophiliiise) of the Formicariid^je 
or ant-birds. The busli-shrikes live among 
thick trees, bushes, and underwood, where 
they are perpetually prowling about after 
insects, and young and sickly birds, and 
are great destroyers of eggs. Numerous 
species of bush-shrikes are found in the 
hotter latitudes of America. 
Bush-Whacher (biishivhak-dr), 91 . [Amer- 
ican.] 1. One accustomed to sojourn in the 
■woods, or beat about bushes. 

They were gallant £>us/z-wiacAfrs and hunters of 
raccoons by moonlight. I/', h-vnij^, 

2. A strong scythe or other implement for 
cutting bushes. 

Bush-WhacMng (ImslEwhak-ing), n. Push-, 
ing one’s way through bushes ov thickets; 
hauling a boat along a stream bordered by 
bushe.s by ijulling at the branches. [Amer- 
ican.] 

Bush-Womau (bnsIEwp-man), n. A female 
Bushman. 

Bushy (bushi), a. 1. Full of bushes ; over- 
grown with shrubs. 

The kids with pleasure browse the bmhy plain. 

Diydm. 

2. Having many close twigs and brandies ; 
low and shrubby, Spenseri Bacon.-t.'B.^- 
seinbling a bush; thick and spreading, like 
a bush; as, a bushy beard. ^ Bushy eye- 
brows.’ Irving. 

Busily (bEzi-li), adv. In a busy manner; 
(a) with constant occu})atioii ; actively ; 
earnestly; as, to be busily employed. 


Fa;e, far, fat, fjill; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bull, oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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BUT 


* How hndly slie turns tlie leaves.’ Shale. , 
{b) With an air of limi-y or iinr»ortar!CO ; j 
with too much curiosity; importunately; 

ofliciouslv UJVifhm. 

Bixsiaess (biz'nes), n. [For hiiRij-ncss-, the 
i-sound is suppressed in pronunciation iii 
the same way as it often is in ten mu.] 1. f 
Tiie state of being busy ; active employment 
or attention. —‘2. f Care and trouble; anxiety. 
Chaucer. — 3. A matter or affair that en- 
li'ages a person’s time, care, and attention ; 
an" affair receiving or requiring attention; 
specifically, that which occupies a person as 
his chief concern ; that which one does for 
a livelihood; occupation; employment; as, 
his business was that of a merchant; to carry 
on the of agriculture. —4. Inter- 

course; dealings; traffic; buying and selling. 
They were far from the Zidonians, and had no 
with any man. Judg. Kviii. 7. 

5. Affairs connected with money or property; 
mercantile eoiicerns; dealings into wliich 
money and accounts enter. 

It seldom happens that men of a studious turn ac- 
quire any degree of reputation for their knowledge 
of l>usi^iess. Porieus. 

6. Proper duty ; what belongs to one to do. 
Analysis is not the business of the poet. 3fizcaMiaj>. 

7. Task or object ; purpose ; intention. 

It is the bmsiness of the following pages to discover 
how his lofty hopes came to terminate in disappoint- 
ment. GcU'ivtn. 

8. Concern ; right of action or interposing ; 
as, what business has a man with the dis- 
putes of others?— 9. Affair ; point; matter. 

Fitness to govern is a perplexed btm'ness. 

Bacon. 

10. On the stage, action as distinguished 
from words; as, comic business.— 11. A com- 
mercial establishment or enterprise.-Bwsi- 
ness card, a card or short advertisement 
giving a tradesman’s name and address 
with a few particulars as to the nature 
of his business. — To do the business for a 
man, to do one’s b^mness, to kill, destroy, or 
ruin him ; to settle him. [Colloq.]--T'o make 
a thing one’s business, to devote one’s atten- 
tion to it; to see that it is (lone.— To mean 
biisiness, to have decided or serious inten- 
tions in some affair.— -S yn, Affair, concern, 
matter, employment, calling, occupation, 
trade, profession, office, duty. 

Business (biz'nes), a. .Relating to or con- 
nected with business, traffic, trade, &c. ; as, 
business habits; business hours; busmess 
men. 

BusR (busk), n. [Fr. huso, busgue, probably 
from It. husto, bust, boddice, by change of 
letter.] A piece of steel, whalebone, or 
wood, somewhat elastic, worn by women in 
front of their stays. 

BusR (busk), v.t i. and r. [From leeL. 
btkisk, to get one’s self ready, this form 
tieing a contraction of biia silc, from bAa, 
to prepare, and sik (-Q. sich), one’s self. 
Bask is similarly formed. Bound, in the 
.sense of on the point of going;, is from same 
verb.] 1. To prepare; equip; dress. ‘ Busk’t 
him boldly to the dreadful fight.’ Fairfax. 
[Old English and Scotch.]— 2. t To go; to 
direct one’s course. ‘ And busked westward, 
for to rob eft.’ Bo. of Brunne. ‘Busked 
hem to the boure: there the bride dwelled.’ 
Piers Floumian. 

Busk (busk), v. L Waut. (a) to beat to wind- 
ward along a coast; to cruise off and on, 
(b) To cruise, as a pirate. 

Bnske, t n. A bush. Chaucer. 

Busked (buskt), a. Wearing a busk. 

Buskei (busTiet), n, [Fr. hosguet, a thicket, 
whence bouquet.] 
j I , 1 } 1. A small bush.— 

V i I' L 2. A compartment 

— 13 1 of shrubs in a gar- 

den.— 3 . Asp>rig; a 
\ 1^11 ^ bouquet. Spenser. 

\%0f/ f Buskin (biisTvm),n,. 

A ■'m [Probably for &ros- 

\'k(1 w hi bivskin, a dim. 

ifw) from D. broos, a 

/Hi buskin, perhaps al- 

^fod to E. h rogue.} 

■ 1. A kind of half- 

boot or high shoe 
i.BcsidnofDhna. covering the foot 

2 , Buskin of Bacchus. and leg to the 

middle and tied un- 
derneath the knee, worn to protect the kg 
against thorns, mud, &c. 

The hunted red-deer’s undressed hide 

Their hairy busBins well supplied. Sir JF. Scoft. 

'% A similar covering •worn by actors in 
tragedy among the ancients in contradis- 
tinction to the sock worn by comedians. 


The stage buskins had veiy thick soles to 
give an appearance of elevation to the stature 
of the actor. Hence— 3. Tragedy or the tragic 
drama, as opposed to comedy. i 

He was a critic upon operas too, ! 

And knew all niceties of ti:e sock and buskin. Byron, i 

4. In the B.. Cath. CJi. a kind of stocking of 
precious stuff, as satin, cloth of gold or silk 
embroidered, worn by bishops when cele- 
brating, being the first vestment assxmied. 
BusMned (bns'kind), a. 1. W earing buskins. 

‘ The bouncing Amazon, yom* hiisTdned mis- 
tress.’ Shak.—2. Pertaining to tragedy; 
tragic. 

In f.vxX'Jw’if measures move 

Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain. Grayr. 
B'asky t (bus'ki), a. Bushy; wooded; shaded 
or overgrown with trees or shrubs ; bosky, i 
‘Yon &'U6*y hill.’ Shak. i 

Buss (bus), «. [A word of somewhat doubtful i 
origin, but ajipareutly the same as G. orw, l 
Sw. puss, a kiss ; comp, also Ir. and Gael. 
bus, a mouth, a lip.] A kiss ; a salute with 
the lips. ‘Thou dost give me flattering ; 
busses.’ Shak. [Familiar.] 

Buss (bus), ut. CO. and Pro V. G. biissen, 
Sw. pima, to kiss. See the noun.] To 
kiss; to salute ■with the lips. ‘And buss 
thee as thy wife.* Shak. ‘Nor burnt 
the grange, nor buss’d the millang-maid.' 
Tennyson. [Familiar.] 

Kis-sing and diiFer both in this, 

We buss our wantons, but our wives we kiss. Berrick. 

Buss (bus), n. [O.Fr. htissc, L.L. biissa, a 
kind of boat, whence also D. biiis, G. him, 
a herring boat; really the same word as 
A small vessel, from 50 to 70 tons 
burden, carrying two masts, and two sheds 
or cabins, one at each end, used in herring- 
fishing. 

It was a sea most proper for whale-fishing; little 
busses might cast out nets for smelts and herrings. 

Bp. Backet, 

Buss. See Bus. 

Bussu-palm (bus'so-piim), n. A palm, the 
Manicaria saecifera, found in the swamps of 
the Amazon, whose stem is only 10 to 15 feet 
high, but whose leaves are often 30 feet long 
by 4 to 5 feet in breadth. These are used 
by the Indians for 
thatch, for which they 
are admirably adapt- 
ed,the furrows left by jwBiWi 

their veins acting as 4 , 'Ywl 

gutters to carry off : ’L./ 

the rain The spathes 
are used as hags, or \ 

%vhen cut longitudin- \ 

ally and stretched out k / 

they form a coarse 
but strong kind ot 

Bust (bust), n [Fr. 
buste, It. and. Sp. f ' '""" 
biisto, L.L. bustimi, jks — 

from b%(sta, a mmil Bust. 

box, Jj. buxlda. See 

; Box.] 1. In sculp, the figure of a person 
i in relief, showing only the head, shoulders, 
and breast.— 2. The chest or thorax; the 
I trunk of the human body. 

It pressed upon a hard but glowing bust 

Which beat as if there was a warm heart under. 

Bjfron. 

Bustai'd (bus'terd), n, [O.Fr. histarde, a 
peculiar corruption of L. avis tarda; lit. 
slow bird ; comp. Sp, abutarda, avutarda. 1 A 
, bird of the genus Otis, belonging to the order 
! Cursores, but approaching the waders. The 
[ great bustard (pUs tarda) is the largest Euro- 
, peau bird, the male often weighing 30 lbs., 

! with a breadth of wing of 6 or 7 feet. The 
[ bustard is now rare in Britain, but abounds 
j in tlie south and east of Europe and the 
, steppes of Tartary, feeding on green corn 
; and other vegetables, and on earth-worms. 






Great Bustard (Otis tarda). 

All the species run fast, and take flight with 
difficulty. 0. nigriceps is the Asiatic and 0. 
coerulescens the African species. 


Buster (bn.s'tcT), [For 1. Some- 

thing of extraordinary size.— 2. A rokteriug 
l>Iade.~3- A frolic ; a si)rce.— 4. A violent 
wind. [Slang in all its senses, and xu’obably 
of American origin.] 

Bustle (biis^i),' v.i. pret. hiisfled.; ppr. 
bustling. [From root otbusy; same word 
as led. busfla, to bustle, to splash in water; 

bustle, a splash ; corap. O.E. buskh, 
bustle, which is evidently of same origin if 
not a mere modification.] To disiday activ- 
ity with a certain anioimt of iioi.se or agita- 
tion; to be active and .stirring; to ])c very 
quick in motion. ‘ And leave the w'orid for 
me tci biistle in.' Shak. 

Bustle (busT), n. Activity with noise and 
agitation; stir; hurry-scurry; tunmlt; di.s- 
tiirbauce. ‘A strange fmaffcaiid distiubaiicc 
ill the world. ' So uth. 

Seldom he varied feature, hue, or muscle, 

And could be very busy without Byroft, 

Bustle (busT), ??. [Perhaps for Irndde. a 
dim. of busk,'i\ support for a lady's stays.] 
A pad stuffed with ctitton, feathers, A'c., 
•worn by ladies for the purpose of giving a 
greater rotundity or prominence to tlielniek 
part of the body iramediately below’- the 
waist, and of setting edf the smallness of 
the waist, but more especially to relieve the 
w-eight of the clothes. ‘ Whether she was 
pretty, whether she wore miieli bustle." 
Dickens. 

Bustler (ImsTer), n. One -who bustles; 
an active stirring person. 

Forgive him, tlieu, that bustier in concerns 
Of little worth. Co7vper. 

Bustling (busTing), p. and a. AEoving ac- 
tively with noise or agitation; active; busy; 
stirring. ‘A busy, bustling time.’ Crabhe. 

Sir Henry Vane was a busy and bustifn,^ man. 

Clarendcr. 

BustO (bus'to), n. [It.] A bust ; a statue. 
The busio moitlders, and the deep cut marble, 
Unsteady to the steel, gives -up its charge. Biair. 

Busjy (bi'zi), [O.E. bisy, A. Sax. bysig, 
bisig; cog. D. hezlg, L.G. besig, busy; 
further affinities doubtful. TTie old spelling 
with i instead of n had better have been 
retained. ] 1. ETiiployed with constant atten- 
tion; engaged about something that renders 
interruption inconvenient. 

My mistress sends you word 
That she is busy, and she can notconte. S/iak. 

2, Actively employed; occupied without 
cessation ; constantly in motion. ‘ Busy 
hammers closing rivets up.’ Shak. ‘The 
music-stirring motion of soft and himt feet.’ 
Shelley.— A. Aciire in that which does not 
concern the person; meddling with or prying 
into the affairs of others ; officious ; impor- 
tunate; hence, troublesome; vexatious. ‘ On 
meddling monkey or mi busy ape.’ SJuik . — 
4. Caiisiiig to be much occupied with em- 
ployment. ‘To-morrow mnhusy day.’ SMk. 
Busy (bi'zi), n.t. pret. A, px). busied; ppr. 
busying. To employ ndth constant atten- 
tion ; to keep engaged ; to make or keep 
busy; as, to busy one’s self with books. 

Be it thy course to inesy giddy minds 
•tVith foreigti quarrels. Skak. 

Busybody (bi'zi-bo-di), n. A meddling 
person; one who officiously coiicern.s him- 
self with the aff'airs of others. ‘A busy- 
body xvho had been properly pimished for 
running into danger without any call of 
duty.’ 3laca'ulay. 

Biisybodyism (bUzi-bo-di-izm), n. The 
habit of busying one’s self a])out other 
people’s affairs. 

The most common effect of this mock evangelical 
spirit, especially with young women, is self-inilation 
and busy body ism. Caleridg'e. 

But (but). Originally a prej). and still often 
to be so regarded, though also an adv. and 
-frequently a eonj. ; in many cases its charac- 
ter is ambiguous. [A, Sax. bidan, bAton, 
without, outbf, unless— &e, by, and?Uun, out, 
without, like 0. Sax. bmta^i,D. but ten, e.x- 
I cept.] l.t Without; as, A. Sax. titfuarnde, 

I without end. ‘Of fassoiin fair, hut feir (that 
is without fere or equal). ’ Dmibar. ‘ Touch 
not a cat but a glove a Scotch proverbial 
motto.— 2, Except; besides; unless. 

•Who can it be, ye gods, but perjur’d Lycon. 

. Bd. Smith. 

The wedding guest lie beat his breast. 

Yet he c-anubt choose but hear. Coieridi^e. 
Far less than this is sliocking in a race 
Most wretched, but from streams of mutual love, 
And uncreated htet for love divine. You},". 

In this sense hut is very common after all 
and cannot. (See under All and Oax.) In 
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Oia Etiglish if wius often pleoiiasticaliy 
after ill tiiis sense. | 

Muf if I have my wille , i 

For lieme love of thee, lenian, I spUIe. Lnaneer. 

3, Bxeepiing or excluding tlie fact tliat; ■ 
save tliat; were it not tliat; unless. 

And, infirmity, 

IVhlvh wait.-; Kjiou worn times, iiath soraeuiiitg seized 
■ . flis wish’d aWiity, lie had himselt. . 

T-;e !.an'.is and waters ’rwi-xt your throne ant! ms 
' " Measured ta look upon you. a/ra&v 

Last vi-ar, my love, it was my hap, 

Btth’irid a "grenadier to be, 

Ansi, owj’iie wore a hairy cap, 

No taiier man inetliiuks dian me. Tnucfieray, 

Often folioivc'd by that. 

Here %vi; live in au old crmubling mansion that 
lojkh for all the world like an inn, i'jit r/nr/^we 
never see company. GmVsmit/i. 

4. Only; merely; simiily; ns, tliere is btd 
one man present. 

Jf tijcy kill us wt; shall die. 2 Ki. vii. 4. 

I am. iny lord, < 5 >.v/ a-s my betters are 
That led me hither. Sha^. 

(A negative has been omitted in such phrases. 
Chaucer would have said, ‘Thiire ms {i.e. is 
not) hut one man present. 1—5. Equivalent 
to a relative with a negative; vjho^tviiich, 
o&c.L." .. .'■‘■not,. 

No voice exempt; no voice hd well could join 
Mdodiouspart , ^ 

Here ‘no voice but well could Join’ is etjui- 
Valient to ‘no voice which could not well join.* 
<3, Otherwise tiian that ; that . . . not. In 
tiiis sense (a) after negative clauses. 

1 set; not then f'lti we shonld enjoy tlie same license. 

if. 

It cannot be hd nature hath some director of infinite 
power to guide her in all her ways. //ou&r. 

Relieve not tud I joy to see thee safe. JioTW. 
The negative clause is often represented by 
the single word not, 

A’iV tmi tliey tho;;ght mi.; worth a ransom. Budtiras. 

Often followed by that. 

l was not so young wiicn iny father died ind f/tai I 
perfectly remembvf him. ' 

Sometimes ivhaf follows, but this is consid- 
ered uiigr .‘iniin at ical. 

Ntitbui 7i‘tit7t 1 l3i>ld it oiirthuy never to fo.stcr into 
n passion what wo nuisl ratii<,!r submit to as .an awful 
necessity. Lyttsn. 

{h) In interrogative sentences implying a 
negative an.swer. 

' Who knnw.s Nd wo may nirtko an agreoablo .and 
periimneJit ;u.'qi'.ai!UU!ico with this interesting family 'r 
T. Hook. 

(t‘l Alter such expressions us God foridd. 

God defonii hd stiU I should stand so, Skak. 

7 . But and hat that tire Hsed in n xieculiar 
muaner after phrases expressing absence of 
doubt, 

I doubt not 1 shaii tiud tl.cnj. Skak. 

There k no .jnestioa -'id thu; King of Spain will 
reform most .if tim at'nsos. Hda'iSJ/i. 

, My lord, I neither e,a,ri nor willdeny 

! kv.ow tfteni. Shak, 

{The hut in tills case may be the adversative 
conjimetlon as in 0.]--S, For than. 

I no ‘tooncr ^aw my face in it 1 1 avas st.artled at my 
sh.jrtimss in it, AddisoH, 

ITliis usage is not oTisokde, but is now 
comsidered’ ungrammatical. ]— 9, fin the fol- 
lowing 11 , -ages hut is clearly' an advei’sative 
eonjunetiou.] On the contrary; <)n the other 
hand; yet; still; however: neverthtdess, [In 
this use but notes an addition to supply 
what is wanting to elucidate or ui<»dify the 
sense of the pivcediug part of a sentence 
or of a discour.se, or to continue the dis- 
course, or to exhibit a contrast.] 

Now abidetis faiUi. hope, charity, these throe ; Ind 
the greatest of these is charity. t Cor. xiii. 13. 

When pride conreth, thesi coinetli shame; i&m.'' with 
tlie lowly is wLiloin, Prov. xi. 2. 

iThe atlversative force of this conjunction 
often refers to an uuexpres,sed thought, 
and not to the clause or sentence preceding. 

Of JHUCi! less value is my company than your good 
words, yy.v^ who comes hero ‘i .'ikutk. 

Have you got nothing for me?— Yes, I have. 

SkefidiiH.} 

But often als^i follows an exclamation of 
surprise, admiration, terror, or any strong 
feeling, and introduces a clause expressing 
the ground of the feeling. 

Good heavc'!!^, hd she is handsome .’ Adam Smith, 
--Buf amt if, f but if. 

Butatid if we h.oe this liverv', if we wear lus cog- 
nizance here in this world, tliat is, if we love our 
neighbour, help him in his distress, be charitable, 
loving and friendly unto him, then we shall be 
known at the last day. Baiimef. 

AND. t 

- However, But, Tef, Still, XofivithstamB 
iitij, Neverthekfis. Sec IloWKVBU. 


But OAtt), «. [That is he-out, the opposite 
of ben=^be4n. See But, adv.] The outer 
apartment of a house consisting of only two | 
apartments ; the kitchen ; the other apart- 
ment being the ben. Also used as a prep, 
and adv.; as, to come but the house, to come 
but [Scotch.] 

Butt (but), v.'i To butt or abut. 

But (but), n. Same as Butt (which see). 
Butcher (buch'er), n. [Er. boucher, from , 
bmie, a he-g'oat, the males being generally | 
killed for food and the she-goats kept for i 
milk. Comp. It. i&eccaio, &rcc«ro, a butcher, ‘ 
from hecco, a goat] 1. One whose trade is 
to slaughter animals for food; one wlio 
keeps meat, as beef, mutton, pork, for sale.—* 

2. One who kills in a cruel or bloody manner: 
one guilty of indiscriminate slaughter. 

Honour and renown are bestowed on conquerors, 
w'lio, for the most part, are but the great butchers of 
mankind. Locke. 

Butcher (buch'er), ut. 1. To kill or 
slaughter for food or for market.— 2. To 
murder, especially in an uimsually bloody 
or barbarous manner. 

A man beset by assassins is not bound to let himself 
betorturedand butchered without using his weapons. 

Macaniay. 

Butcher-bird (i)uch'6r-berd), n. An inses- 
sorial bird of the genus Lanius, sub-family 
Laniiiife; a shiike. They have received 
the name of butcher-birds from their habit 
of suspending theii* prey, after depriving it 
of life, upon thoHis, as a butcher does his 
meat, and then pulling it to pieces, and 
devouring it at their leisure. See SHRIKE. 
Butcheriiuesst (biich'er-li-nes), n. The 
quality of being butcherly. Johnson. 
Butcherly t (biicl/er-li), a, Cmel; savage; 
murderous. Shale. 

Butcher-meat (l)UclF6r-met), w. The flesh 
of animals slaughtered by the butcher for 
food, such as that of oxen, sheep, pigs, &c., 
as distinguished from game or other animal 
or vegetable food. 

Butcher -row (buch'6r-r6), n. A row of 
shambles. 

How large a shambles and butekeravro \vouId such 
make? : ' iniiicock, 

ButCher’s-broom (tiuch'erz-brdm), n. Hus- 
cus aeideatuSi & plant, called also Knee- 
iidbj, used by butchers for brooms to sweep 
their blocks. SeeEuscus. 

Butcher’s-meat (biieh'6rz-met), n. Same 
as Butclm'-meat. 

Butchery (biich'6r-i), n. 1. The business 
of slaughtering cattle for the table or for 
market. —2. Murder, especially murder com- 
mitted with unusual barbarity; great slaugh- 
ter. ‘Whom gaols, and blood, and hietchery 
delight.’ J)njden.~A The place where ani- 
mals are killed for market; a shambles or 
slaughter-house; also, a place where blood 
is shed. 

This house is hut a butchery : 

Avoid it, fear it, do not enter it. Shuk, 

Sys. Murder, slaughter, carnage, massacre. 
Butea (l>uTe-a), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Leguminosse, tribe T’apilionaceie, 
named after a late Earl of Bute, a distin- 
guished pati*on of botanical science. The 
species are natives of the East Indies; they 
are trees having pinnately trifoliate leaves, 
with racemes of deep scarlet floivers, B. 
fnmdosa yields a red juice, which is brought 
into the market under the name of Butea- 
gum or Bengal kino. 

Butea-gum {bu'te-a-gum), n. See Butea. 
But-eud (bnt'end), n. See Butt-end. 

Buteo (liitTe-d), A genus of mptorial 
birds, family Falconidse, containing the buz- 
zards. 

But-gap (biiUgap), n. A fence of turf. 
Butler (but'lOr), n. [O.E. boteler, from L.I. 
botellunus, a butler, anti that from botellus, 
a bottle. See Botti.e.] A servant or ofllcor 
in a household whose principal business is 
to take charge of the liiiuors, plate, 

Fie, daughter! when niy old wife lived, upon 
This day, she was both p.antler, butter, cook. Sha.k. 

Butlerage (butleixij), n. in old English 
law, a duty of ttvo shillings on every tun of 
wine imported into England by foreigners 
or merchant strangers : so called because 
originally paid to the king’s butler for the 
, .king; . ■ 

Tliese ordinary finances arc casual or uncertain, 
i as be the escheats, the customs, bittterage, and im- 
> post. Baton. 

' Butleress (butTer-es), n. A female butler. 

! Chapman, 

I ButlersMp (butTer-ship), n. The office of 
I a butler. Gen. xl. 21. 

Butment (Imt'ment), n. In arch, and eon- 
, struct ion, same as A&ufynent 



Butment-cheek: (butTnent-chek), n. One 
of the sides of a mortise. 

Butomacess (liu-to-nuVse-e), oi. pi A small 
nat. order of endogens, the t> pe of which is 
the Butomus umhellatus, or flowering-rusk 
See FLOWERING-RUSH. 

Butomus (bu'td-mus), n. [Gr. bous, an or, 
and tenino, to cut: said to cause the mouths 
of cattle that crop it to bleed.] A genus of 
plants, the type of the nat. order Butom- 
aceie. The B. umbellatus is the well-knowii- 
fiow’ering-rush. See Flowering-rush. 
But-skaft, n. See Eutt-shaft. 

Butt (but), n. [Partly from O.Fr. bot, Fr. 
bout, the end or extremity of a thing, partly 
from O.Fr. bot, Fr. but, an end, aim, or 
goal, and partly from Fr. butte, a butt used 
in shooting, all tliese ivords being from an 
older verb (boter, to push, thrust, strike) 
derived from M.H.G. bozen, to strike, to 
beat, a word cognate with E. beat] 1. The 
end or extremity of a thing, particularly, 
the larger end of a thing, as of a piece of 
timber or of a fallen tree; the thick end of 
a musket, ti.shing-rod, whip-handle, &c.— 

2. In agri an irregularly shaped piece of 
land, as an outlying piece left imploughed 
at the end of a field. 

Tlie hay was growing upon headlands and butt.<i: in 
corn-fields. " 

3, In ship-huilding, the end of a plank or 
piece of timber which unites with another 

endways in a ship’s side 
or bottom; also, the joiii- 
ing of two such pieces.— 

4. In mach. the square 
end of a connecting-rod 
or other link, to wlxich 
the biish-beai'ing is at- 
/'] I r K tached by a strai> fas- 

LJ & IJ tened to the bwft by a 

'Ll I I j — cotter and gib. In the 
cut b marks the butt 
See Cotter,— 5. In carjo, 
a soi-t of hinge for a door, 
consisting of two plates 
of metal with edges in- 
terlocking for a joint, 
and fastened together by a pin on which they 
turn: so named from being screwed to the 
edge of the door, or the part wdiieh huts 
against the casing, and not on the face of it. 
6. The thickest and stoutest part of tanned 
o.x-hldes, used for soles of shoes, harness, 
trunks, &c.— 7. [Fr. bout in sense of ferule.] 
The metal ring at the ends of the hose of a 
fire-engine.— 8. A mark to be shot at; the 
point where a mark is set or fixed to be shot 
at; the object of aim. ‘As an aim or hidV 
Shak. 

Base Argives, blush ye not to stand as made for 
to darts? Chapman. 

Hence— 9. The person at whom ridicule, 
jests, or contempt is directed. 

I played a sentence or two at my butt, which I 
thought very smart, when my ill genius . . . sug- 

t ested to him such a reply as got aJl the laughter on 
is side. BudgelL 

10. A goal; abound; a limit. 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt. 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. Shak. 

11. Ill rijXe-practiee, the hut, embankment, 
or other protection in which the marker 
sits.— Buti's length, the ordinary distance 
from the place of shooting to the biitt or 
mark; as, not two pair of butts length from 
the town.— Buffs and bounds, the abuttala 
and boundaries of land.™ Buff and butt sig- 
nifies that the butt-ends of two plank.s come 
together but do not overlie each other. — To- 
start or spring a butt {naut), to loosen the 
end of a plank by the ship’s weakness or 
labouring. 

Butt (but), ut. [Sec Butt, an end.] l.f To- 
lay down bounds or limits for. 

That the clean, S;c,, do cause all and singular 
houses, dwellings of the church, to be boundecl and 
hi f ted. A bp. Parker. 

2. To save the ends off, as boards, to make 
them siiuare and remove faulty portions. 
E. JL Knight 

Butt (iuit), v.i. [Fr. bouter, O.Fr. botcr, to 
push, to butt. See Butt, an end.] To strike 
by thrusting the liead against, as an ox or a 
ram; to have a habit of so striking. 

A mm will butt with his heasl, though he be brought 
up tame, and never saw that manner of fighting. 

Bay. 

Butt (Imt), V. t To strike by thrusting with 
the hea<l, as a ram; to strike with the head. 

Come, leave your tears: a brief farewell: the beast 
W'ith many heads butts ms away. Shak. 

Butt (imt), n. [In the first sense directly 
from the preceding verb ; in second from 
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Fr. hoite, a i>asa or thrust in fencing. See 
BUTT, an end.] 1. A push or thrust gi-^'en 
1 ) 5 ' the head of an aniinal; as, the huti of a 
rdm.—Fiill hutt, with the head directed at 
an object so as to strike it most efiectively. 
^'B.unfuU butt at the lieutenant.’ Marry at. 
2. A thrust ill fencing. 

To prove who gave the fairer imii, 

John shows the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prior. 

Butt (but), n. [O.Fr. botite, Fr. botte, a 
boot, a butt, the two having a consider- 
able resemblance. See Boot. 3 A large cask ; 
a measure of 126 gallons of wine or 2 hogs- 
heads : called also a Pipe; also a cask of 
beer of lOS gallons. 

Butt (but), n. The east coast name for the 
ilounder /es«6*). 

Butt-chain (but'chan), n. In saiidlery, a 
short chain attached at one end to the lea- 
tlier tug, and at the other to the single 
tree. K H. Knight. 

Butte (but), n. [Fr.] A term applied to a 
detached hill or ridge in the Eocky Moun- 
tain and Oregon region of America, rising 
abruptly, too high to be called a hill, with- 
out being high enough to be called a moun- 
tain. * Two remarkable buttes of a red con- 
glomerate.’ Buxton, 

Butt-eud (but'end),a. The largest, thickest, 
or blunt end of anything ; as, the hutt-end 
of a musket or a piece of timber. 

Butter (but'er), n. An animal that butts. 

Butter (but'er), A machine for sawing 
off the 'butts or ends of boards. M H. 
Knight. 

Butter (but'er), n. [A. Sax. buter., butem^ 
butor, butter, from L. hutyriim, butter, from 
Gr. boutyron, butter, from bous, an ox, and 
tyros, cheese.] 1. An oily or unctuous sub- 
stance obtained from cream or milk by 
churning. It is a sort of concrete oil fur- 
nished by female Mammalia, especially by 
the cow and goat, and used as food by most 
civilized nations. Agitation separates the 
fat or oily part of milk from the thin or 
serous part, called butter-mUIc.~-2. In old 
cliem. a term applied to certain anhydrous, 
metallic chlorides of buttery consistency 
and fusibility ; as, butter of antimony, a 
name given to the trichloride of antimoii}', 
and made by distilling a mixture of corro- 
sive sublimate and the regulus; btdter of 
arsenic, sublimated chloride of arsenic 
made by a like process; butter of bismuth, 
sublimated chloride of bismuth ; butter of 
tin, sublimated chloride of tin ; butter of 
zinc, sublimated chloride of zinc.— Butter of 
cacao, an oily concrete white matter ob- 
tained from the beans or seeds of the cacao, 
made by bruising the seeds and boiling 
them in water.— of loax, the olea- 
ginous part of wax, obtained by distillation, 
and of a butyraceous consistence.— 
ble butters, a name given to certain concrete 
fixed vegetable oils, from their resemblance 
to butter produced from the milk of ani- 
mals; such as those of the cacao-beans and 
cocoa-nut, of the nutmeg, <fcc., which are 
solid at common temperatures.— i?nn but- 
ter, clarified butter; butter melted and 
potted for culinary use. The name of ghee 
(which see) is given to a kind of run butter 
made in India.— B'Utter and tallow tree, a 
name given to a tree of the genus Penta- 
desma, the P. butyraeea. See Pentadesma, 
—Bock butter, a peculiar mineral composed 
of alum combined with iron, of the consist- 
ence and appearance of soft butter, appear- 
ing as a pasty exudation from aluminiferous 
rocks, as alum-slate, occurring at Hiirlet 
Alum Works, Paisley, and several places on 
the continent of Europe. — butter, a 
vegetable butter occiuTing in the nut of the 
shea-tree or Bassia Parkii of tropical Africa, 
where it forms an important article of in- 
ternal commerce. See Shea. 

Butter (but'er), v.t. l. To smear with butter. 

ni have my brains ta’en out and buttered. Shak, 

2. To flatter grossly ; as, he buttered him to 
his heart’s content. [Vulgar.] 

Butter (but'er), V.i. In gambling slang, to 
increase the stakes at every throw or every 
game. 

Butter-aud-eggs (but'er-and-egz), n. l. In 
hot the popular name of the double-flowered 
variety of Narcissus aurantms,—2. The act 
of going along a slide on one foot and Ideat- 
ing with the heel and toe of the other at 
short intervals. [School-boy slang*.] 

I can do httter-and-eggs all down tire slide. 

Macmillan's Mag. 

Butter- Mr d (but'er -herd), n. The name 
given to the ncc-hm\thig(.Dolichonyxoryzi- 
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mrus) in Jamaica, where it is in great re- 
quest for the table. 

Butter-boat (but'er-bot), n. A vessel for the 
table in which melted butter, intended to 
be used as a sauce, is contained. 

Butter - bump (but'fir-bump), n. The bit- 
tern. Tennyson. [Pi'ovmcial I 

Butter-burr (but'er-ber), n. A plant (Pe- 
tasites viilgaris) growing in wet land, with 
large leaves, which were formerly used for 
wrapping butter in. See Petasites. 

Butter-crocE (but'er-krok), n. An earthen- 
ware vessel in which salted butter is kept. 
When filled it weighs about | cwt. 

Buttercup (but'er-kup), ')i. " A name given 
to several species of Eanunculus or crow- 
foot, but most commonly to B. acris, a com- 
mon field-plant with bright yellow flowers. 
Sometimes called also Qold-oup and Kiwj- 
cup. 

Butter-fingers (but'er-fing-gei-z), n. One 
who lets di-op anytliing he ought to hold. 
[Slang.] 

When, on the executioner liftinjr the head of the 
seventh traitor, as the preceding six had been lifted 
to the public gaze, he happened to let it fall, cries of 
‘Ah, clumsy 1 ‘Halloo, butter were heard 
from various quarters of the assembly. Hool'. 

Butter-fish, (but'er-fish), n. A small acan- 
thopterygious fish, allied to the blennies, 
and so called from the copious mucous se- 
cretion of the skin. It is the Murcemkles 
guttatus or spotted-gimnel. 

Butter-flower (but'er-flou-er), n. The but- 
tercup. 

Let weeds instead of hitferfl&w'rs appear, 

And meads, instead of daisies, hemlock bear. Gay. 


Butterfly (but'dr-fli ), n. [A. Sax. buterjlege 
or butUr-fieoge, like G. butterjliege, D. boter- 
vlieg— butter and /y. Probably the name 
was originally given to a common yellow 
species. Grimm says it has its name, as well 
as an old German name niolkendieb (whes'- 
tbief), from the fact that people formerly 
believed that the butterfly, or witches in its 
shape, stole milk and butter.] 1. The com- 
mon English name of all the diurnal lepi- 
dopterous insects, corresponding to the ori- 
ginal Liunjean genus Papilio, in their last 
and fully developed state. See Dixtrna, 
Lepidopteea, Paiulio.— 2 . Fig. a person 
whose attention is given up to a variety of 
trifles of any kind ; one incapable of steady 
application ; a showily dressed, vain and 
giddy person. 

Butterfly-cock (but'6r-fli-kok), n. Same as 
Butterjiy-valve. 

Butterfly -fish (but'er-fli-fish), n. A fish 
found on our coast, the Blennius ocellaris. 
Butterfly-orchis Ouit'6r-fli-or-kis), n. A 
British orchid, Eaoenana bifolia. It grows 
in woods and open heaths. Thcgreat butter- 
fly-orchis is the H. ehlorantka. 

Butterfly -plaut (but'6r-fii-plant), n. A 
West .Indian orchideous plant, OnciMum 
Papilio. See Oncidium. 

Butterfly-shaped (but'er-fli-shapt), a. In 
hot. papilionaceous (which see). 

Butterfly -shell (but'er-fil-shel), n. The 
popular name of a genus (Voluta) of testa- 
ceous molluscs, with a spiral unilocular 
shell. 

Butterfly -valve (but'6r-fli-valv), n. .In 
pumps, a species of double clack-valve, con- 
sisting essentially of 
two semicircular clap- 
pers, clacks,' or wings 
hinged to a cross-rib 
cast in the pump- 
bucket, and so nameil 
from its butterfly ap- 
pearance when open, as 
represented in section 
in the annexed cut. 

This form of valve is 
employed in the lift- 
buckets of large water- 
pumps, and for the air- 
pump buckets of con- 
densing steam-engines. See Clack-vaia’E. 
Butterfly-weed (but'6r-fli- wed), n. Ascle- 
pias tuberosa, the pleuriS 5 '-root of America, 
where it has a considerable reputation as 
an article of the materia medica. It is an 
expectorant, a mild cathartic, and a diapho- 
retic, and is employed in incipient pulmo- 
nary affections, rheumatism, and dysentery. 
Butterine (but'er-in), n. An artificial butter 
made from oleomargarine, a product of ani- 
mal fat, churned with milk and water, or 
from milk churned with some sweet butter 
and the yoUiS of eggs, the whole of the con- 
tents of the churn in the latter case being 
converted into butterine. 
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Buttering (but'er-mg), a. A cant tcnn ap- 
plied to gaxnestei's who increase the stakes 
at every throw or eveiy game. 

It is .T. fine siiiuie, in one of Mr. Conj^reve's pro- 
loj-ues, which compares a writer to a game- 

ster, that stakes all his -wirinm" upon one cast; so ' 
that if he loses the last throw, he is sure to be undone. 

■^..4ddismh':' 

ButteriS (but'tu*-is), n. [A funn of buttress, 
with a different application. ] An in.striiment 
of steel set in wood for paring the hoof of a 
horse. 

Butter-lmife (but'er-nlf ), n. A blunt, and 
generally ornamented, knife used for cutting 
butter at table. 

Buttenaan. (but'er-man), n. A man who 
sells butter. 

Butter-milk (but 'or- milk), u. The milk 
that remains after the 1) utter is separated 
from it. It has a pleasant acidulous taste. 
Butter-mould (but'er-mOid), n. A mould 
in which pats of butter are shaped and 
stamped. 

Butter-uut (i3Ut'dr-nut), n. l. llie fruit of 
Juglam cinerea, an American tree, so called 
from the oil it contains. The tree bears a 
resemblance in its general appearaiu-e to 
the black walnut, but the fruit is oblong 
and clammy, and tbe wood is not so dark in 
the colour. It is sometimes called oil-nut 
and white walnut.— 2. The nut of Caryocar 
hittyraceum and C. /niciferum, a native of 
South America. Also called Suwarrow or 
Sutcayra Ntit. 

Butter-pat (but'er-pat), n. A small piece 
of butter formed into a shape, generafly 
ornamental, for table. 

Butter-priut, Butter-stamp 0>ut.'6r-priiit, 
but'er-stamp), n. A piece of carved wood 
used to mark cakes of butter. 
Butter-Scotch (l3Ut'er-skoch), n. The name 
given to a kind of toffee. 

Butter-tougs (but'fir-tongz), n. pi. A kind 
of tongs witii flat blades for slicing and lift- 
ing butter. 

Butter-tooth (l-iut'iSr-tdth), n. A broad fore- 
tooth. 

Butter-tree (but'i^r.tre), n. A species of 
Bassia> found in Africa, which yields a sub- 
stance like butter, called shea-butter. 
Butter-wife, Butter- woman (but'er-wif, 
but'er-wu-man), n. A w’oman who sells 
butter. Johnson. 

Butterwort ( but'er- wtTt), n. Finguicula 
a plant growing in bogs or soft 
grounds. The leave.s are eo’i'ered with soft, 
pellucid, glandular hairs, which .secrete a 
glutinous liquor that catches small insects. 
The edges of the leaf roll over on the insect 
and retain it, and the insect thus retained 
serve-s, it is said, as food for the plant. In 
the north of Sweden the leaves are emixloyed 
to curdle milk. See Pixguicula. 

Buttery (but'er-i), a, l. Having the quali- 
ties or appewance of butter. —2. Apt to let 
fall tmy thing one ought to hold, as a ball in 
the game of cricket. 

Buttery (but'er-i), n. [Originally hotelerie, 
a place for bottles. ‘But as hiitter was (and 
is) also kept in butteries the word was easily 
corrupted to its present form.’ Skeat. Bee 
Bottle.] l. An apartment in a household, 
in which wines, licpiors, and prorisions are 
kept. 

Take them to the buttery, and give them friendly 
■welcome. Shak, 

This person was an assistant to the butler to put 
on {that is enter) bottles in the buttery book. 

JVoad. 

2. Ill some college.s, a room where liquors, 
fruits, and refreslimen'ts are kept for sale to 
, the striidents. 

Buttery-bar (biit'6r-i-bar), n. A ledge on 
the top of the buttery-hatch on which to 
rest tankards. Shak. 

Buttery-hatch <but'er-i-hach), n, A hatch 
or half-door giving entrance to the butters’. 
Butt-hinge, But-liinge, n. Same as Butt, 5. 
Butt-howel (biit'hou-el), n. A kind of howel 
or adze used by coopers. 

Butting (l)iit'ing), n. An abuttal. ‘"Without 
buttings or boundings on any side.’ Bp. 
Beveridge. 

Butting-joint, Butt-joint (Imt'ing-joint, 
Imt'joint), n. See under Joint. 
Butting-ring (but'ing-ring), n. A collar on 
the axle of a wheel, inside the wheel, which 
it prevents from moving further inwards 
along the axle. 

Buttheria (biit-ne'ri-a), n. See Btttneuia. 
Buttock (but'ok), [Dim. of butt.] 1. 'Oie 
rump, or the protuberant part behind. 
‘Like a barber’s chair, that fits all buttocks.” 
Shak.— 2. The convexity of a ship behind, 
under the stem.— Buttock-mail, a ludicrous 
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for the tliif paiit* irj u «?!tse of fonilt*a- 
tioa, l» an ceeiwlastkiii eoiut. Sir W,S*:0'tt, 
fSTOldi.l , , ^ 

BlXttOtt i tint'll), >1. IFr. hmiimu a a 

had, fr^uj iHiLfii’y, t<« push. See IirtT, to 
thru-k. l;i Tl.\ a« cud j i. Any knot* «»i* Hall 
fjwtciiir'tl fo an‘>t!u'r body; a small protuHer- 
ant iMtdy. — Ll^Xlio fciiuH uf isietai ivliicii ter- 
liiiiiatcs the Inwch nf inust liecesof uX'd- 
muH'v, ufid which ahuTcte a conveiileiit. hear- 
iv.'ii . !p]ddcatb je. if handspikes, breecii' 

iiiiin, &L\~ ;,>d A Hud of a plant. 


i A eat'di, ‘d various fonns. ar.d materials, 
used rofa-ten tiic liilteriui: parts 

of dresft by beimj; ntlaclied t** or.c part and 
passing through a slit or loop called a huttmi- 
fu)h^ in'the vdiier; used also foronauncut.-- 
A A rlntrof leather thnuu’h ulueh theivius 
of a Ini'dle pass, ami which runs along the 
length id the rein:.—* 5, A tiar, ur elongated 
piece of wood or metal, turning on a nail or 
htt’cw, to fasten doors.— 7. A amall round 
nm*is of metal hnind at the Hoituin of a 
eriuuHle in chemical e^perimeiiis cu' of the 
cttpt‘1 in jib.saying.— A '^hing term for a 
person uhn acts as a decoy* sp'tH'iiie.illy, {it) 
an anctioneerk aticoinpliee who employs 
varioit-s devices to delude liidders »o as to 
raise the price of art ides s* Id, d’c. (h) A 
thimhle-rigger’s accomplice.— P. fA isl n-ed 
as a sing.] A page, from tlio rows of gilt 
buttons whicli adorn his jacket. 

Our pteseiit girl is a very siowccnch; but we hope 
some day to sport a L^e,tn 

—EittAfiC button, a rounded knulj at- the end 
of a sliding spring-holt placed on the edge 
of a dour, and fitting liu<t a depression ui 
tiR- o])posjtcf JamH; intended t<» keep the 
duoi' eluded without iieing locked, yet so 
that it can easily he open’cil.— ro hoJd hji 
the biitton, to detain in conversation to 
weariness ; to bore. ‘ Xi)t to kola yon by 
the button too peremptorily. J/ov. (yo#v.— - 
.'In snt.di phrases as nut wnrfk a huiton the 
word button is used to signify that which is 
almost XMlueless. 

Button (hut'll), t\ t 1. To attach a 1 nitton or 
Huttons to, ‘ HisHoniict- ttintnned with gold.’ 
(kmohjne.-~'E ’J’o fa.'itcn with a imttnn or 
buttons; to incbi-^e *u* make secure w'ith 
hutton.s; often followed wiili wp; as, to 
button up a wai-stcoat ‘'One whose hard 
heart is outPowd up with steel.’ Shal:. 

He was a tail, f.il, long-bo lied SiCiO, ’'m'ajj.v.j’ to 
the tlir >at jti u tight sgxvn coat. PicAvKs. 

Button (hut'll), r. i. To He capable of being 
1;iutb>ucd, 

Diden'it \vriu,i) to his fair ojte, that Jiis clothes iviil 
hardly <P(!f. tow. . . ■ Cnrlyie, 

Button-blank (hnt'ndduugk), n. A disk of 
luctai, Hone, A'c. , to be fornic*! intt* a button. 
Button-bush (hut'n-bnslu, n. A name given 
tu the VephtVttnfhm ooddeataUtt, a INorth 
Aniericfin .shrub, on ticcuuiit of its globular 
flower-heads. See OEPHALa^iTiirs. 
Buttoned (biit'nd), p. and n. In /ler. applied 
to buckles in coat armour when ornanicntcd; 
garnished; studded. 

Button-bole (but'ii-hdl), n. The hole or 
loop in which a button i.s caught. 
Button-bole (luit'n-hrd), 1 \L To .seize a man 
by the butttm or button-hole and detain 
him in conversation against his will. 
Button-loom (but'n-lum), n. A loom for 
wvaviiig button-blank coveiiug.s. 
Button-mould ( but'n-mold \'n. Same a s 
J!uitua-bUialc.--~Faml buttuh-mirald, a name 
sonictiiues given t<ni .section of an eiicriiiite 
'between two joints. 

Button-tool Onit'n-ti’d), n. An iu.stnuncnt 
t5.se(l chieily for cutting out ilte disks m* 
Huttons of leather which serve us nuts for 
the screwed wires in the mechanism cuii- 
licctud witli the keys uf the organ and piano- ' 
forte. .It is a moditication of the ordinary ; 
centre-bit. Sec illT. ! 

Button-tree (but'n-trfc!),n, Thef’onocarpus, | 
{‘ailed Buttonnvood a, genus of plants, ■ 
native-s of tropical America and I'^’estern ■ 
Africa. | 

Button-weed (IrntTi-wed), n. a mnue given ; 
to several jdant.s of the genus %jernia('oce, I 
ami also, in America, to the genus Diodia. : 
Button-wood (but'n-wiui ), n. 1. Same as 
Mu ttm’hush,—'l Same as Bii tton-trec. —3, See 
bMKU-msa 

Buttony (Imt'u-i), a. .Becorated with a pro- 
fusion of buttons. 

The huUmy boy sprang up and dnivn from the box 
with Emmy's and j uc’s visiting cnnl 7 'iiacAeray. 

Fate, fdr, fat, fij.ll; me, met, hCu*; piiife 


Buttress (but'res), n. [O.E. htitrmse, Ufe- 
mm, Arc. , generally derived from Fr. houten, 

, to thruftt (set* Butt), but believed by Skeat 
' to be a modiftcatiau 
of O. Fr. hi'eh'uehe, 
part of a fortification. 

Sec BUETECME-BKAT- 
: , IKE.] 1. A project- 
, iijg support to the ex- ■ ■ 
teriorcdatvalLmost _ 

commonly applied .in CZT, ,y .,.:i 

churelies ■ inv the-. 

Outhic s'tyle, but also ' 

I to other buildings.— • ■ 

I Flifiwj or cletadml . re . 

; hu'ttmm. 

[ BOTllEss. — 2. ..Fe). ■ 

I any pi up or sixppcsrt. 

I - ‘The ground - pillar ■' 

! . and lnftife,s\ of the H" 

1 gi»od old cause of non- ; 

' conformity ’ Sonth. . 

Buttress' (but'res), |™A|||f ' 

.! . To support by a 
' buttress; to prop. ‘To . . 

: set it upright .will, 
and prop and Mittrem 
it up for duration.’ Buttress. 

Bui'M. 

. Butt-Shaft, tBut-sljaffeta>nt'shaft),?k An 
arrow’, from its being often shot at a butt. 

I ‘ The Mind hoy’s butPshaft’ Shale. 

Butt-weld (buthveid), n. In meek, a xveld 
formed by Welding together the flattened 
end.s of two pieces of iron at white heat ; a 
jump-weld. 

Butty (but'ti), n. A miner who raises coal 
or «irc by contract at a stated price per ton, 
employing men to do the work. — Buffi/ 
tjany, a gang of men to whom a portion of 
the ''-work in the consti'uetiau of railways 
! and other large enterprises is let, the pro- 
! ceetis of the %vork being equally divided 
! amoiig.st them, something e.xtra being al- 
; lowed to the head man. This system origi- 
; nated when the formation of canals flrst 
becan in Knglaud. 

Butyl (bu'til), M.. See Tetril. 

Butylamine (i-m-tiTa-min), n. See Tetry,l- 
I AMINE. 

. Butyraceous, Butyrous (bu-ti-rii'shus, 

' HiVti-riis). «. [From L. (ufb/ntra, Inittci’.} 
' Ilavitig tiic qualities of butter ; resembling 
; butter.' 

Butyrate (bii'tl-rilt), «, A salt of butyric 
: aciil.— qf eidvyl (CeHisQia) is a very 
I mobile liquid, of an odour somewhat siini- 
; lar to that of pine-apples. It is very solul de 
i in alcoliol, and is employed to flavour 
i spirits. It may be formed by distilling a 
; mixture of alcohol and butyric acid, with 
the addition of a little sulphuric ether. 

! Butyric (bu-tir'ik), a. ih.bvtitnmi, butter.] 
Per raining to or derived from butter.— i>u- 
I turh add (C 4 HSO:.), an acid obtained from 
I butter ; it also bccurs iu perspiration, juice 
j of flesh, cod-liver oil, &c., as a product of 
i the transformation of lactic acid, as also of 
, the metamorphosis of sugar, starch, &c. , by 
j ferments. Butyric acid is a colourless 
liijuitl, having a smell like that of rancid 
' butter; its taste is acrid and biting- with a 
sweeti.sh after-taste, and it combines with 
d i ff erent bases to form various butyra tes. — 
i £ at If do ether, a class of compounds formed 
! from butyric acid by the substitution of 
1 atom of an organic radical, such as ethyl, 
for .1 atom of hydrogen. 

Butyril {bu'ti-ril), n, (CHH-O. ) Tlie radical 
of 1 nityric acid and its derivatives. 

ButyriE (l>u'ti-rin),-H. [B. UUifmm, butter.] 
; A peculiar oleaginous matter derived from 
butter, in which it exists eombiued with 
. oleine, uinl steariiie, and a very small quan- 
j tity of butyric acid. Its smell resembles 
I that of heated butter, its colour is generally 
yellowish, but some kinds of butter yield it 
' alnmst colourless, 

; Buxeous (buk'se*us), a, [L. hnxeus, from 
bvxns, the box-tree.] Pertaining to the 
box-tree or resembliug it. 

Buxina, Buxine (buk'sin-a, buk'siu), n. [I. 
hwa;u^f,theboxl An alkaloid obtained from 
the box-tree. It has generally the appear- 
ance of a translucent deep brow'u coloured 
mass ; its taste is bitter, it excites sneezing, 
it is insoluble iu water, but is dissolved in 
small (piantity by alcohol and ether. 

Buxom (buk'sum), a, [O.E. bnlmmi, boh- 
sum, A, Sax. buksom, compliant, obedient, 
from bitgan, to bend, to bow, and term. 
’■mm, -some, as in bUAesmne, Ac.: 1 >. buig- 
zaam, G. hiegsam, flexible, tractable, are 
exactly similar f oms. ] 1. 1 Yielding to pres- 


I sure; tle.xiHle; unresisting. ‘ Whig silently 
I the Intxom air.’ Milton. * Winnows tlm 
j buxom air.’ Milfvn.—i.j Obeilient; obse- 
i quious; rcnuly to obey. ‘To He buxunte at 
■’ ins biddyng." Piers PI me man. ‘To be 

ever buxuni and uHcdient.’ Foxr. 

! Ho did tread down ;ind disgrace all the Engli.sli, 
; and set up and countenance the Irish; thinking there- 
i by to make them more tractable and buxvpn to the 
j sfoveniment. 'Spenser. . , 

3. Having health and comeliness together 
W’ith a lively disposition; healthy and cheer- 
ful; brisk; jolly; lively and vigorous. ‘ The 
buxom, god ’ (Bacchus). Drgden. ‘A parcel 
of buxom bonny dames.’ Tatler. 

daughter fair, 

. So buxom, blithe, and debonair. MPioH. 

4. Showing health or vigour : fre.sh ; brisk ; 
said of tiling.^. ‘Buxom valour,’ Shafi. 
‘Buxom health of rosy hue.’ Gra>/.-~ 

5. t Amorous; wanton. 

Buxomly (Huk'sum-li), adv. 1. 1 Obediently. 
Chaueer; Gower. --'2. In a buxom manner; 
briskly ; vigorously. 

Buxomness (biik'sum-nes), n. l.f Dleek- 
; nes.s : obedience. Chaucer. —2. The quality 
of being buxom; briskness; liveliness. 

BtlXUS (buk'sus), n. [L. btixus. buxum, the 
box-tree.] A genus of plants wdiose species 
aft'ord the valuable hard wood called box- 
wood; the box. It is the most northern arbor- 
escent plant of the nat. order Euphorbiacem. 
B.sempernrens (the common box) is indigen- 
ous in England, occurring on the chalk hills 
of the soTith. Its -wood is employed for 
wood engraving and various other purposes. 
In France in the wild state it attains a 
height of from 15 to ‘20 feet. A dwarf 
variety (B. sempervirens sufrutlcosai) is 
j reared a.s an edging for garden- walks, 

’ flower-beds, and the like. 

I Buy (bi), r.f. pret. & pp. bought; ppi*. bfty- 
i ing. [O.E. bygge, bugge, A. Sax. bkgan, 

I hyegan, bygetn; Croth. hugjan, to buy.] 1. To 
I acquire tlie property, riglit, or title to, by 
! paying a consideration or an equivalent, 
usually ill money; to acquire by pa.ying a 
; price to the satisfaction of the seller; to 
! jmrehase: opposed to sell. 

AV.'V what thou ha.st no need of, and ere long thou 
; wilt sell thy necessaries, Frafiah'71. 

i 2. ]\Iore loo.sely, to get, acquire, or procure 
: for any kind of equivalent; as, to buy favour 
■ with flattery. 

■; I linve boud-t 

I Golden opinions from all sorts of people. SnaAi. 

3. To bribe; to corrupt or pen-ert by paying 
a consideration.— 2b buy in, (a) to purchase 
' for one’s self, especially shares or stock: op- 
; posed to to sell out. (h) To buy for the owmer 
; at a public sale, especially when an insuffl- 
i cient price is offered.— To buy ojf, (a) to re- 
; lease i'l-om military service by a payment, 
j (6) Tu get rid of the opposition of by paying; 

I to purchase the non-intervention of. 

I What pitiful tlun.^s are power, rhetoric, or riches, 
when tljey would terrify, dissuade, or diy off" con- 
science. South, 

— To buy off counsel is to pay them not to 
take employment from the opposite party. 
—To buy out, (a) to buy off; to redeem. 
‘ Dreading tlie curse that money may buy 
ouV SJmJc. (h) To purchase tlie share or 
shares of a person in a stock, fund, or part- 
nersliip, by which the seller is separatetl 
from the company, and the purchaser takes 
his place ; as, A buys out B.—To buy over, 
to detach by a brilie or consideration of 
some sort from one party and attach to the 
opposite party,— T'oTiup the refusal, to give 
money fur the right of purchasing at a fixed 
price at a future time. 

Buy (bl), v.i. To negotiate or treat about a 
purchiise; to become a purchaser. 

I will buy with you and sell with you, Shah. 

Buye,t v.t. To aby; to suffer. Chamer, 

Buyer (bi'6r), n. One who buys; a pur- 
chaser. 

BU2,t BUSJS t (buz), inter}. A sibilant sound 
nttered to enjoin silence. 

The actors are come hither, my loxd,—-BHs, tmsl 
Shah, 

BtlEZ (buz), v.i, [Purely onoraatopoetic. 
Comp, It. huzzicare, to buzz, whisper.] 1. To 
make a low hissing sound, as bees; to make 
the sound of z, w'ith an expiration of breath 
between the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth or upper teetii. ‘ A swarm of drones 
that buzz'd about your head.’ Pope. —2. To 
whisper; to speak witli a low hissing voice; 
to make a low hissing sound. ‘ These dis- 
turbers of our peace buzz in the people’s 
ears.’ Shale. 


note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. almiie; y. Sc. iey. 
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Buzz (buz), r. t. 1. To mtike known 1)5' buzz- 
ing. 

But 'now, if that fly had a fathejr and nictimr? 

How would he han.^>- his sienrk-r yilded 

And onji's iainenting doinj^^s in the air ! 

2. To whisper; to spread or report by 
whispers ; to spread secretly. 

For I will /’^as.s abroad such prophecies 

Tlsat Edward shall be fearful of his life. SJmk. 

a To siuire equally the last of a bottle of 
Aviue, when there is not enough for a full 
glass to each of the party. 

Get sotua more port, whilst I duss this bottle here. 

T/iacieraj!. 

.Buzz (buz), n. 1. A continuous humming 
sound, as of bees. ‘ The constant huzz of a 
dy.’ Macaulay.-— 2. A low whispering limn 
passing through a crowd; a report circu- 
lated secretly and cautiously; a general con- 
fused conversation. 

, There is a certain 

Of a stolen marriage, Masszn^er. 

There is a Puzs all around regarding the sermon. 

7'hackeray. 

Buzzard (Iniz'erd), n. [Fr. huzard, bumrd, 
from base, a buzzard, and term, -ard, bime 
being' from L.L. busiOy for L. buteo, a buzz- 
ard.]" 1. A genus (Buteo) of large raptorial 
liirds, of the falcon family, marked by a short 
curved bill, hooked at the tip, long wings, 
long tarsi, and short weak toes. The common 
buzzard {B. vidgaris) is 20 inches long, and 
4 feet from tip to tip of outstretched wings. 
It occurs in Avesteni Europe and America, 
and feeds on moles, mice, rats, frogs, &c. 
It is sluggish in habits, sitting for long 
periods on a tree watching its prey. , The 
I'ough- legged buzzard is the B. lagopus. 
The" term Is applied to members of other 
sections of the Falcoiiidfe ; thus the mooi*- 
buzzard is the Circus ceruginosus; the bald- 
buzzard is the Pmidio7i haliaetus, or osprey; 
and the honey-buzzard is the Perm’s 
Tiis. All these specie.s are .British. —2. A 
blockhead; a dunce. Goldsmith. 

Buzzard (buz'erd), a. Senseless; stupid. 

‘ Thought no better of the living God than 
of a blizzard idol.’ Milton, 

Buzzard-clock (buz'erd-klok), n. {Buzzard, 
from its buzzing or humming noise, and 
prov. clocTs, a beetle.] A local name for the 
dor-beetle. ‘ Biimmin’ awaiiy loike a buzz- 
anl-clook.’ Tennyson. [Provincial.] 
Buzzardet (buz^erd-et), n. A species of 
hawk resembling the buzzard, but having 
legs in proportion rather longer. Pennant. 
Buzzer (buz'er), n. One who buzzes; a 
whisperer ; one who is busy in telling tales 
secretly. Shah 

Buzzing (biiz'jng), ‘p. and a. 1. Eesembling 
a buzz. ‘A low buzzing musical sound.’ 
Lamb. — 2. Making a buzz. ‘ The buzzing 
multitude.’ Shah 

Buzzingly (buz'ing-li), adv. With a low 
humming sound. 

By (In), prep. [A. Sax. hi, big, by; 0. Sa.x. 
O.Fris. hi, 1). hij, G. bei, Goth. hi. Often as 
a prefix in form 5e.] 1. Near; close to; as, 
sit by me; that house stands a river.— 
2. Near, in motion; as, to move, go, or pass 
by a church.— S. Through or with, denoting 
the author, producer, or agent, means, in- 
strument, or cause ; as, Wmerley, a novel 
by Sir Walter Scott ; a statue by Thorwald- 
sen; the city was destroyed by fire; profit 
is made commerce; to take by force.— 

4. In an oath or adjuration it indicates the 
being or thing appealed to as sanction ; as, 
I appeal to you by all that is sacred. 

Swear not at all : neither Py lieaven, for it is God’s 
throne ; nor Py the earth, for it is his footstool. 

Mat. V. 34, 35- 

5, According to; by direction, authority, or 
example of; as, this appeal's by his own ac- 
count; it is ten o'clock by my Avatch; these 
are good rules to live by; that is a good 
jnodel to live by.—Q. In the measui'e or 
quantity of; at the rate of ; in the ratio or 
proportion of; as, to sell cloth by the yard, 
milk by the quart, eggs by the dozen, beef 
by the pound; to board by the week. —-7. In 
comparison it denotes the measure of ex- 
cess or inferiority; when anything is made 
larger or smaller it indicates the measure 
of increase or diminution ; as, larger by a 
half; older by fiA’-e years; to lessen by a 
third.— S. During the course of; Avithin the 
compass or period of; as, by day, by night. 
9. Between nmv, or a specified preceding 
time, and a later specified time; not latei* 
than; as, by this time the sun had risen; he 
will be here by two o’clock.— 10. To; to- 
wards; with reference to, ‘Do as youAvould 
be done by.' Proverb, 


In Ills behaviour to. me, he hath dealt hardly Py u 
relation. • Piddin^rr, 

11. t Against. 

Thou hast spoken evil words by the Queen. Foxe. 
For I know nothing fry mj^seif; yet am I not hereby 
justified ; but he that judgeth me is the Lord. 

I Cor. iv. 4 -. 

12. Beyond; besides; over and aboA-e, 
[Scotch.] 

This ship was of so great stature, and took so 
much timber, that, except Falkland, she wasted all 
the woods in Fife, which was oak-wood, by all tintber 
that was gotten, out of Norroway. Pitscoiiie. 

—By and by,{a)\ at once; immediately; then. 

AVhen persecution ariseth because of the word, Py 
and Py iGr, endiys, immediately) he. is olTended. 

■ Mat. xui. £j. 

(6) Fretfey soon; before long; presently. 

In the temple, fy/ with us 
These couples shall eternally be knit. SnaA. I 
—By one’s self , AAithout anyone else near; j 
solitary; alone.— Ttro by two, day by day, 
piece by piece, each two, each day, each ' 
piece, taken by itself separately or singly.— | 
Five feet by four, measuring five feet one ] 
way and four the other.— By north, south, ' 
east, icest (naut), ne.xt in the direction | 
stated: plirases used in designating the 
points of the compass; as, north-east by 
north. See Compass.— By the head (nautj, 
the state of a vessel so loaded as to drau 
more forward than aft ; opposite to by the 
stern. 

By, 7vbfh, p/trongh: A’earnessfmenessdliraugtincss, i 
are tlie ideas these words express, and they are some- 
times interchangeable ; when and wi/A express 
two causes, the first cause or agent is expressed by 
the use of by, and the second dr instrumental cause 
by wiPh. By belongs to the agent, rdth to the in- 
strument. This is modern usage. W'hen they both 
express means only, and not original agency, ~Py im- 
plies that the means are necessary, 7mdt, that they 
are auxiliary only. Hence the phrase, onr swords 

we gained these lands, and rdPh out swords we will 
keep them.’ Generally, rtvYA indicates companion- 
ship, Py, the mode or %vay of performing some act. 
They are sometimes either appropriate, ’ by patience’ 
— ‘ with patience,’ though the sense is not exactly the 
same. Through implies that the means used ’form 
the appointed channel for the conveyance of the 
object named. Angu.'s. 

By (hi), a. Side; secondary: used only in 
composition; as, &y-path; by-pluy; Jy-street, 
&c. 

By (hi), adv. 1. Near; in the same place 
with; at hand. ‘ Unto a neighbouring castle 
by,* Budibras, 

You have put a principle into him, which will influ- 
ence his actions when you are notA^A Loche. 

2. Aside; off. ‘Let them lay their helmets 
by.’ Shah — ’With A'erbs of motion by 
conveys the notion of passing, aiid Avith 
reference to time by is equiA'alent to past; 
as, the time has long gone by for such ob- 
seiwances. 

By, Bye (bi), n, A thing not directly aimed 
at; something not the immediate object of 
regard; as, by the by, or by the bye, that is, 
by the Avay, in passing.— On or npoa the 
bye,t in passing; indirectly; by implication. 

The Synod of Dort condemneth upen the bye even 
the discipline of the Church of England. Fuller. 

Byardl (bi'ard), n. A piece of leather cross- 
ing the breast, used by the men avIio di'ag 
Avagons in coal-mines. 

Byasst (bFas), n. and r. Same as Bias. 
By-bidder (bl'bid-er), n. A person employed 
at public auctions to bid on articles put up 
for sale, in order to obtain higher prices. 
[United States.} 

By-blow (Mdilo), n. 1. A side or acciden tal 
blow. ‘NoAA’'and then a byMom from the 
pulpit,’ Milton,— 2. An illegitimate child. 
‘Her pretty by Mow, the present Padre 
Ottoma.no. ’ .Evelyn. [Golloq , or vulgar. 3 
By-business (lAT>iz-nes), n. Business aside 
of the main business ; something quite 
secondary or subordinate. Barrow. 
Bycocket (bi-kok'et), n. See Abacot. 
By-concernment (bikon-sern-ment), n. A 
subordinate or subsidiary affair. Dry den. 
By-corner (bf kor-ner), n. A private or out- 
of-the-Avay corner. Massi^tger; Fuller. 
By-dependence, By-dependency (bi‘de. 
iiend-ens, bikle-pend-eii-si), n. Something 
depending on another; an accessory oircum- 
stance. Shah 

By - design { hi ' de-sin or biMe-zin ), n. An 
incidental or subordinate design or purpose. 
They’ll serve for c>the:x Py-desigMs. Hudibras. 

By-drinking (bi'dringk-iiig), n. Drink be- 
tAveen meals. 

You owe money here besides, Sir John, for your 
diets-nO. bydrinki'ngs. Shdh. 

Bye (bi), 11 . In cricket, a run made on a ball 
not struck by the batsman, but Avhich the 


wicket-keeper and hmg-stop have failed to 
stop.— To steal a bye, tu niakc a run on a 
ball Avhicli has passed the Avicket-kvcia'u', 
but AA'hieh the batsmen do nut hIIoav time 
tt> reach the long-stop before they begin to 
■rim.. 

He (the b.itsmr.n) is ncA-er in his ground, except 
when his wicket is down, Xothing iu the whole game 
sotrA'iiJg to boys; he has s.We’i /hrer lyes in the ih-st 
ten minutes. "7'. Hughes. 

Bye-altar (bi-arterX n. l, A minor or sccun- 
dru-y altar, in distinction to the high alttir; 
any other altar than the duel <me in a 
chiii'di. — 2. Ill ihe primitive church, a table 
standing beside the altar for holding the 
vestments, the sacred atasscIs, Ac.: a cre- 
dence. 

Bye-ball (bbbab, V/. Inericket, same as/Jpr. 
By-end Od'eud), n. ITIaa-uc' end; seciai 
juirpose or advantage. 

.‘Vll persons ihnt worsliip for fear, t'.ri’tilt or som = 
other Py-end, fall within tlieintcndinont of thi-; fiah,..-. 

Sir R. L'£st range. . 

Bye-wash, By-lead (brAvash, uricni), n. a 
ciiaimel cut to convey the surplus Ai'iitt r 
from a reservoir or aqueduct, and prcA^eut 
OA'erlloAv. 

Bygone (brgon). a. Past ; gone by. ‘ Tliy 
bygone fooleries.’ Shah 
The Chancellor was a man who be!o:5”;ed to .i 
Psegi'ue world, a re'presontatLvo of n jDuiri age, oi 
obsolete uiudes of thinking, &c, hlacauloy. 

Bygones (bi'gmiz), n. pi. What is gone by 
aiKl past; as, let bygones be bygones. ‘let 
old bygones be.’ Tennyson, 

By-interest (bFin*tttr-e.st), n. Seif-interest; 
priA’ate advantage. Atterbingf. 

Byke. See Bike. 

Byiander (biFan-d^r), n. Same as Bilamler 
(which see). 

By-lane (bTlan), n. A prh'ate lane, or one 
out of the usual road. Burton. 

By-law, Bye-law (bUla). «. [From tlse 
Scand. by, a town, the termination in Wint- 
ry and other names, and kic; Dan. by-lo)\ 
a municipal Iuav; Sav. by dag, a by-la av.] 
local or private Iuav; "a laAV made by an 
incorporated body for the regulation of its 
oAvn affairs, or the affairs intrusted to its 
care. Toaa'ii councils, rWer trustees, railAvn y 
companies, Ac., enact by-laAvs AAdiieh are 
binding upon all coming Avithin the sidiere 
of the operations of such bodies. By-laws 
must of course be Avithin tlie meaning of 
the charter of incorporation, ami in accord- 
ance Avitli the laAV’ of the land. Societies 
not incorporated by charter also enact by- 
laws, Avhich, hoAvever, are only binding iip< *n 
their members. 

There was likewise a law to restrain the ry-hm's or 
ordinances of corporations. Bacon. 

Byleve,t r.i Same as t Chaucer. 

By-matter (bi'mat-cr), n. Something be- 
sltle the principal matter ; smnething inci- 
dental 

I knew one, that when he wrote a letter, would put 
that which was most material into tlie postscript, n.s 
if it had been a Py-malicr. Bacon. 

By-name (bl'nrim), n. Nickname. ‘ A per- 
sonal by-name given him on account of Ills 
stature.' Bp. Luirih. [Obsolete and Scotch.] 
By-name t (bUnran), v.t. To give a nick- 
name to. Caiiideii. 

Bynemptri Benempt (hi-nemt', he-neintb, 
pret aiulpp. See Beneme. 

By-ordinar (In-ord'in-er), a. More than 
ordinary. [Scotch.] 

By-passage (hUpas-aj), n. A private or 
retired passage; a by-way. 

By-passer (bi'pas-dr), n. A passer-by. 
Latham. 

By-past (l)Fpast), a. Past; gone by. ‘ By- 
past perils.’ Shak. 

By-path (bi ' path), n. A l>y-Avay ; a priv'a to 
path; indirect course or means. ‘ By-'piat'm 
and indirect crooked Avays.' Shak. 

By-peep (bi'pep), v.i To look or glance 
aside. Shah 

By-place (bfplas), n. A retired place, spot, 
or situation. 

By-play (bi'pla), n. Action carried on aside, 
and commonly in dumb-show, Avhile tlie 
main action j>roceeds ; action not intended 
to be observed by some of the persons 
present, 

‘Will you allow me to ask you, sir,’ he said, ad- 
dressing Mr, Pickwick, who was considerably mysti- 
fied by this very unpolite Py-play, ‘whether that 
person belongs to your party?’ DtePens. 

By-purpose ())i‘p6r-pus>, n. An indirect or 
concealed purpose or design. 

Byraft, tpT- Bereft: taken uAvay. Chaucer. 
Byre(bir), n. [‘Merely the Scaiitlinavian or 
Northern doublet of E. bower.’ Skeat.] A 
coAv-house. [ScotclL] 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; go; j,;ob; n, Fr. ton; ng, sin^f; fH, f/ien; th, <Mu; av, wig; wh, icMg; zh, azure.-— See Key. 
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BF“r68PftCt'^ (hi'r«-!ipeivt), u. Private end I 
or view, * Augiistus had some hy-iVi^pects in 
the enaetihw* » >! this law. ' Dryden. 

BYflaw, Biriey (birda, birdi), a. [Icel. | 
a tuwu law— &rer, hyr, a town, i 
iiutl i<iy> a law, the same elements as hi by- I 
kiir.'i ji ceitasu system of i^opular jurispru- I 
dfuce lurmeriy yrevailiuu; in Scutland, and I 
which Sir .h'iui skeue, writing in 1507, when 
the svsteiu was in force, describes as fol- 
lowsr--'Laws uf Diii'lnw ur maid and deter- 
mined i'c consent of iieiclitliors, elected 
and elitjseii be common consent, in the courts 
called the Dyiittw courts, in the qululk 
cognition is taken of comylaiutes betuixt 
neichtbor and neichtbor. The quhilk men 
so chosen as judges and arbitrators to the 
elfect foresaid. are coimuoiily called Byrlaw- 
men.' [Scotch.] 

Eyxlaw-court, Birley-court (luria-kort, 
hir'li-kdrt), n. The court in wliich the 1»yr- 
law was administered. [Scotch. ] See Bvit- 
lAW. 

Byrlaw-maix, Birley-mau (birla-mf^^b 
bir'li-man), ?c [Scotch.] 1. A Judge or arbi- 
trator in the birlaw-eourt.'— An arbiter; 
an oversman : an umpire ; a third.sinan. 
Byrtue (bir’nih ?i. [A. Sax, hyrne, Icel. 

brynja.] A corselet or coat of mail. [Archaic,] 
By-Xoad (bPrOd), n. A private or obscure 
road; a road diti'erent from the usual or main 
liighway. ‘Slippery Sivf/t, 

By-toomt (])i'rbm), u. An adji fining room or 
apartment; a side-room. ‘Stand in some 
hy-roomd Shak. 

ByrrMd^ (birTi-de), n, 'pl A family of 
pentainerons coleojiterous insects, common- 
ly known as pill-beetles from their spherical 
form. They are usually found crawling in 
sandy localities, but some frequent houses 
and warehuu-ses, where they are often ex- 
ceedingly destructive to dried animal mat- 
ter. 

Byrrhus (bir^is), n. The t 37 >ical genus of 
the above family, containing B. ptliila, the 
common pill-beetle, which, when alarmed, 
simulates death. 

By-speech (bi'srfGch), n. An incidental or 
casual speech not directly relating to the 
point. ‘ To (juote Hooker. 

By- spell t (luTspcl), u. [A. Sax. hhjsptil ] 
Aproverii. Cto. 

Byssaceons ( bis - sa- slms), u. llesemlding 
a byssus; consisting of tine silky lliameiits. 
Bysse,t Byssint bis' in), n. [See 
BY8.sbS.l A kind of due cloth, SeeEvrssus, 1, 
Byssiferous O^is-if'er-us), u. [L. hyssus, 
mdfem, to bear,] .Producing a byssus. 
Byssine (bisTn), a. .[Made of i>yssu,s; having 
a silky or liax-like appearance. Coles. 
Byssoid (Iti-s oid), «. HjU’ing the appearance 
of byssi ; in hut exhibiting" a friirged struc- 
ture with threads of uneipnil lengths. 
Byssolite (bisboilt), n. [tlr. byssihn, tine 
silky iiax,. and lith ns, stone.] 1. An azure blue 
trunspaiHuit mineral in long, fine, capillary 
crystals, from St. Gotinu’d and theTVrol.— 
2. A name given to the finer fibrous varie- 
ties of hlameiitc us minerals, as amianthus, 
treiiuolite, actinolite, Ac. 

Byssus (bis'ns), u. pi. Byssi (bis'i). [L. 
hysaus, Cir. byssos, tine linen or cotton.] 

1. Among the uncient.s, a cloth of exceed- 
ingly fine te.xtnre. It is not ascertained 
whether it was of linen, cotton, or silk. — 

2 . One of the by.s.si, a name formerly given 
by botanists to a lietcrogeneous cuUectiou 
of tllameutous crypt<ig;niiic plants. —3, In 
bot. thv3 stipe of certain fungals. Treas. of 
Bof,-- -4. A long, delicate, lustrous, and silky 



bunch of filaments, secreted by tlie foot, 
and by means of which the Mytilus, Pinna, 
and other bivah'e molluscs are attached 
to fixed objects. The Sicil- 
ians and Neapolitans make, a 
strong silky fabric of the bys- 
sus of the Pinna, and manu- 
facture stockings therefrom. 

By-stander (bfstand-er), n. 

One who stands near; a spec- 
tator; one \vho has no concern 
with the business transacting. 

Sir it. HEstvariije; Macaulay. 

By-street (bTstret), n. A se- 
parate, private, or obscure 
street. 

To avoid reproach, 

He seeks and saves the 

expensive coach. Gap. 

By-stroke (bfstrdk), n. An 
incidental or sly stroke. Pinna fl.abelluni' 
By-time (bf tim), n. Odd time ; «* Byssus. 

interval of leisure. [Scotch.] 

Bytoure.t n. The bittern. Chaucer. 
Byttueria (hit-ne'ri-a), n. [After David 
Byttner or Biittner, professor of botany and 
medicine in the Xhiiversity of Gottingen.] 

A germs of plants of the nat. order Byttue- 
riaceaj. They are herbs or climbing prickly 
shrubs, sometimes climbing over the highest 
trees, and are clneily inhabitants of tropical 
countrie.s. The B. cordata, a native of Peru, 
ha.s coi’date leaves, the juice of wliich is used 
by the natives as a remedy against the bites 
of the large spiders of that region. 
Byttaeriaceass (bit-ne-ri-a'se-e), n. pi. A nat. 
order of plants, sometimes included among 
the Sterenliaeem. They are distinguished 
by their liermaphrodite flowers, 
with petals hollow at the base; 
filaments often united into a 
tube, five of them larger than the 
others, and bearing inv anthers; 
anthers two-celled; fruit a five- 
or three-celled capsule or bac- 
cate. Ahiiost all the species con- 
tain a fatty oil in their seeds, and 
have a fibrous bast. The tj’pi- 
cal genus is Byttneria, from 
which the order is named, but by 
far the most important is Theo- 
))roma. to which the tree yield- 
ing the cocoa-bean belongs. 

By-turning (brtern-ing), n, A 
)>y-way; a rt>ad leading olf the 
main road. ‘ The many by-turn- 
inys that may tli vert you from your way.’ 
SirP.Sulaey. 

By -view (bi'vu), n. Private view; self- 
iuterested purptise. 

No ip-rztnrs of his own shall misle-id him. .iltieri'ury. 

By-walk (In’wak), m A secluded or private 
walk. Dryden. 

By-way (bi'wa), n. A secluded, private, or 
ol>scure way; an out-of-the-way path; as, 
Iiigiways and by-%caiis. ‘Avast and taugled 
maze the by-ways of which our plan does 
not allow us to enter,' Whcwdl. 

By-west (bTwe.st>, prep. Westward from; 
to the west of. [Old or provincial. ] 

Whereupon grew that by-word used by the Irish, 
that they dwelt dy-7i’est the law which dwelt beyond 
the river of the Barrow. Sir y. DaviKfz. 

By-wipe (bi'wip), n. A secret stroke or 
sarcasm. ‘ Wherefore that conceit of legion 
Mith a by-wipe.' Milton. 

Byword (bi'werd), n. [By and ivord : 
A. Sax. biyword, a proverb {buj-by).] A | 
comnion saying ; a proverb ; a saying "that I 


has a general currency , ‘A wise man that 
had it for a Bacon, 

I agree with him fully in the last, and if I wera 
forced to allow the first, I should still think, with our 
old coarse dyiuoni, that the same power which fur- 
nished all their restorateurs sent also their present 
cooks. Surke, 

[See also extract under BY-WEST.]~.^ip7M}r- 
ism. Axiom, Maxim, Apophthegm, Adage, 

I Froverb, Byword, Saw. See under Appioeism. 

I Byzant, Byzantine (biz'ant, biz-an'tin), 
i Same as Bezant (which see), 
i Byzantine, BysantianCbiz-aiTtljbbiz-an'shi- 
' an), a. Pertaining to Byzantium, an ancien t 
city of Thrace, situated on the Bosporus. 
In the year 330 Constantine the Great fixed 
the seatof government of the Eoman Empire 
at Byzantium, enlarged and embellished it, 
and clianged its name to Constantinople. 
—Bi/zantine architecture, a style of archi- 
tecture developed in the Byzantine Empire 
about A.P. 300, and ■which, under various 
modifications, continued in use till the final 
conquest of that empire by the Turks in a.p, 
1453. It spread so widely, and was so thor- 
oughly identified with all middle-age art 
that its influence even in Italy did not 
wholly decline before the fifteenth century. 
Its ruling principle is incrustation, the 
incrustation of brick with more precious 
materials ; large spaces are left void of bold 
arcliitectural features, to Ije rendered inter- 
esting merely by surface ornament or sculp- 
ture.*' It depended much on colour for its 
effect, and w'ith this intent mosaics wrought 
on grounds of gold or of positive colour are 
profusely introduced. The leading forms 
which pervade the Byzantine are the round 




Byzantine Capitals. 

1 , From the Apse of Murano. a, From tlie Casa Loredan, 
\’enice.— Ri’.skin’s Stones of Venice. 


arch, the circle, the cross, and the dome, 
tlie last lieing of eastern origin, while its 
other features are founded on ancient Eoimin 
architecture. The capitals of the pillaus are 
of endless varietj', and full of invention; 
while some are founded on the Greek-Cor- 
inthian, many approach in character to 
tIio.se of the Norman; and so varied are 
their decorations tliat frequently no tivo 
sides of the same capital are alike. Both 
the Norman and the Lombarclic styles 
may be considered as varieties of the 
Bj’zantine, and all of these are comprised 
under the term Eonianesque, which com- 
prehends the round-arch style of middle- 
age art, a.s distinguished from the Sara- 
cenic and the Gctthic, which are pointed- 
arch species. Tiie mosque of St. Sophia, 
Constantinople, and the church of St 
AIark’.s, \'enice, are prominent examples of 
Byzantine architecture. —Byzantine histo- 
rians, a series of Greek historians who lived 
in the Eastern Empire between the sixth 
and fifteenth ccuturicii. 


C. 


0, the third letter In the Eiigli.sh alphabet and 
the second of tlie consonunt.s, In English it 
serves to represent tivo perfectly d!.stinct 
sounds, namely, tlio guttural .sound pei*- 
tainiug to k and the hard or thin sound of 
$, the former being that which historically 
belongs to it; while it also foians with h the 
digraph ch. The former sound it has before 
the vowels a, o, and n, the consonants I, r, 
s, t, and wlien final; the latter before e, i, 
and y. I'he digraph ch has thi'ee different 
sounds, the first nearly e<iuivalent to fsh, as 
in chunk; the second in words from the 


French, equivalent to sh, as in chaise ; and 
the third in wmrds from the Greek, equiva- i 
lent to 1i\ as in chord. To these the Snatch | 
adds a fourth, heard in the wor<l loch, ; 
where the sound of ch is the same as in : 
German. As an initial sound c occurs 
either alone or before the consonants I and ; 
r; as a final it is found chiefiy or only in : 
words of foreign origin, in purely English ! 
word.s being followed by k when in this ; 
position. (See K.) In the Latin alphaliet 
c had the k sound, and thi.s was the sound i 
which belonged to the letter in xXnglo- 


Saxoii in all positions, cioen, a chicken, 
being pronounced kiken, and did, a child, 
Jcild. The old sound is still retained in 
many wurds, but is now often represented 
by /,• or ck; in many other words it has 
Ijeeii softened, and is now represented by 
ch, this digraph being bcai'owed from the 
French. Thus clcen, cin, ct>.^c, ceuf, Jndlc, 
are now chicken, chin, cheese, chaff, which. 
In ajar, knowledge, the k-mnml first changed 
to the c/t-souiki, and latterly to the sound 
of j.—As a numeral, G stands for 100; CC 
for 200; &c. 


Fate, far, fat, f|iU; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, buU; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abmie; jl, Sc. tey. 
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CABBAaS3-mEB 


C. In mu.sric, (a) after the clef, the mark of 
common time, in which each measure is a j 
semibreve or four minims, corresponsling to | 
I- or ~ ; and when a bar is perpendicularly 
drawn through it alla-hrcve time or a quicker | 
movement is indicated, (h) Tlie name of 
the first or key note of the modern normal 
scale, answering to the do of the Italians and 
the ut of the French. (See Scale.) This 
letter is likewise used as the abbreviation of 
counter-tenor or contralto. 

Ca* (ka), r.t [Scotch. 3 1. To call.— -2. To 
drive; to impel; to push; to knock; as, to 
ca’ a man ower, that is, drive or knock him 
over. [ In this sense the word can scarcely 
be the same as in the other; comp. Icel. kd, 
to harass.] 

But ca’ them out to park or hill, 

And let them wander at their will. Burns. 

Gaa (kii), n. An Indian name for the Para- 
guay tea-plant, which is a species of holly. 
See ilATK 

Caaha (ka'a-ba), n. [Ar., from /m’6, a cube.] 
An oblong stone iDuilding within the great 
mosque at IMecca, regarded with adoration 
by Mohammedans as having been a place 
of worship from time immemorial, and as 
containing the famous black stone or Keb- 
3ali presented by the angel Gabriel to Abra- 
ham on the occasion of building the original 
Caaba. The entire temple is sometimes 
called by this name. 

Caaing- whale (k^'ing-whal), n. [ A 
Scotch name, from the verb to ca\ that 
is, to drive, because these wiiales can be 
driven like cattle.] 'The round-headed 
porpoise (GloUcephalus deductor, DelpMmts 
melas, or D, globice^s), a cetaceous animal 
of the family Delphinidee, characterized by 
a rounded muzzle and a convex head. Its 
general form resembles that of the porpoise, 
but it is much larger, attaining a size of 16 
to 24 feet, and its general colour is black. 
It frequents the shores of Orkney, Shet- 
land, the Faroe Islands, and Iceland, ap- 
pearing in herds of from 200 to 1000, and 
numbers are often caught. They live on 
cod, ling, and other large fish, and also on 
molluscs, especially the cuttle-fishes. 
Caama, n. Same as Kamna. ' 

Caas,t u. A case; a quiver. Chaucer. 

Cab (kab), n. [Heb. and dial, hah, a hollow, 
from kahab, to hollow out. ] A Hebrew 
dry measure, containing according to one 
estimate 2 pints, according to aiiotlier 4. 

Cab (kab), n. [Abbi’ev. of cabriolet.} 1. A 
kind of hackney carriage with tw'o or four 
wheels, drawn by one horse ; a cabriolet. 
‘A ca& came clattering up.’ Thackeray. 

With great difficulty Messrs. Bradshaw &: Rotch 
(the latter a member of Parliament) obtained licenses 
for eight cabriolets in 1S23, and started them at fares 
one-third lower than those of hackney-coaches. The 
new vehicles were hooded chaises, drawn by one 
horse, and carrying only one passenger besides the 
driver, who sat in the cabriolet (or, as more commonly 
called for brevity, the cai>) with his fare. ... The 
name ‘ call ’ is still commonly applied to all hackney 
carriages drawn by one horse, whether on two or 
four wheels. Penny Cyc. 

2. The covered part in front of a locomotive, 
which protects the driver and stoker and 
shields the levers, <fcc. 

Gab (kab), v. t. To pass over in a cab; as, to 
cal) the distance: often with an indefinite 
it; as, ITl cab it to Whitehall. [Colloq,] 
Gabacalli (kab-a-kalTe), n. The native name 
of the green-heart (which see). 

Cabal (ka-bal'), n. [Fr. cabale, the cabala^ 
an intrigue, a cabal. See Cabala.] l.f The 
cabala (which see). —2, f A secret. ' The mea- 
suring of the temple, a ca6«Z found out but 
lately.’ BenJonson, [Eare.3~S. Intrigue; 
secret artifices of a few persons united in 
some design. ‘Curs’d cahaU of women.’ 
Bryden. 

Centuries glide away in the same unvaried round of 
cdite/j at court. Brougham. 

4. A number of persons united in some close 
design, usually to promote their private 
views in church or state by intrigue; a 
junto. The name of ‘ the cabaV was given 
to a ministry of Charles II., consisting of 
Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, 
and Lauderdale, the initials of whose names 
happened to compose the word. 

The.se ministers were therefore emphatically called 
the mbal; and - . , it has never since their time been 
used except as a term of reproach. Macaitlay. 

— Pa?'ty, Faction, Cabal, Junto, Combina- 
tion. Party, a number of influential per- 
sons in a state united for the furtherance 
of some common object or principle, and 
necessarily involving the idea of an opposi- 


tion; faction, a smaller number of persons i 
than a party, whose principles and objects i 
are mostly of a captious and frivolous nature, 
but so persistently advocated as to become 
annoying; cabal, pinto, a union less com- , 
prehensive than either party or faction, | 
whose intrigues are conducted in secret and 
mainly for the aggrandizement of the mem- j 
hers of the union; combinatio7i, a union of 1 
persons in a state or society for self-defence, ■ 
or the defence of property or principles. i 
Cabal (ka-baT), v.i pret. pp. caballed; * 
ppr. caballing. To form a cabal; to in- | 
trigue; to unite in secret artifices to effect | 
some design. ‘ Caballing still against it i 
with the great.’ Bryden. ‘Perpetually i 
caballing against each other.’ Macaukiy. 
Gabala, Cabbala (kaVa-ia), n. [Heb. gab- 
bCtUl, reception, the cabala or mysterious 
doctrine received traditionally, from qdhal, 
to take or receive.] 1. Tradition, or a mys- 
terious kind of science among Jewish rab- 
bins, pretended to have been delivered to 
the ancient Jews by revelation— sjiecilically 
to Moses on Sinai— and transmitted by oral 
tradition, semng for the interpretation of 
difficult passages of Scripture. This science 
consists chiefly in understanding the com- 
bination of certain letters, words, and num- 
bers, which are alleged to be significant. 
Every letter, word, number, and accent of 
the law is supposed to contain a mystery, 
and the cabalists pretend even to foretell 
future events by the study of this science.-— 

2. Any secret science; myster 5 ^ ‘IfI%vhoIly 
mistake not the cabala of this sect. ’ Bentley. 
Cabalism (kab'al-izm), n. The secret science 
of the cabalists. ‘Allegories, parables, 
cabalisms.’ Dr. Spencer. [Hare.] 

Cabalist (kab'al-ist),w. A Jewish doctor who 
professes the study of the cabala, or the 
mysteries of Jewish traditions. ‘Studious 
cabalists.* Swift 

Cabalistic, Cabalistical(kab-al-ist1k, kab- 
al-istlk-al), a. Pertaining to the cabala or 
mysterious science of Jewish traditions ; 
containing an occult meaning. ‘ The letters 
ave cabalisticaV Addismi. 

Cabalistic (kab-al-ist'ik), 71 . One of the 
mysteries of the ca])ala. L. Addison. 
Cabalistically Ocab-al-istTk-al-li), adv. In 
the manner of the cabalists. 

Cabalize (kab'al-iz), v. i. To use the maimer 
or language of the cabalists. [Bare.] 
Cabaliaria (kab-al-la'ri-a), w. [L. cabalhts, 
a nag, a jade.] A feudal tenui'e of lands, 
the tenant furaishing a horseman suitably 
equipped in time of war, or when the lord 
had occasion for his service. 

Caballer (ka-bal'ier), 71 . One who unites 
with others in close designs to effect an 
ob ject by intrigue ; one who cabals. ‘ A close 
caballer md tongue-valiant lord.’ Bryden. 
Caballeria, Oavalleria (ka-val-yii-re'a), 71 . 
[Sp. caballeria, a saddle or cavalry horse, 
probably because each such measure of land 
must provide a mounted horseman.] A 
Spanish superficial measure, equal to about 
32 English acres. 

Caballero (ka-val-ya'ro), n. A grave and 
stately Spanish dance. 

Caballine (kab'al-Im), a. [L. caballimis, 
from cabalius, a horse.] Pertaining to or 
suited for a horse; as, caballine tiloes.~~Ca- 
balline taring, the fountain Hippocrene. ! 
F. Beaummit i 

Caballine (kab'al-lm), 7i. A coarse land of 
aloes used as a medicine for horses. : 

Caballing (ka-bal'ing), p. and a. Uniting | 
into a cabal; forming cabals; intriguing, j 
‘ Caballing captains.’ Brydeii. 

Cabaret (kab'a-ret), w. [Fr.] A tavern; a ! 
house where liquors are retailed. ‘Some ] 
cabaret or tennis-court. ’ Bimnhall 1 

Cabaretier (ka-lmi-tya),?i. [Fr.] The keeper | 
of a cabaret ; an alehouse or tavern keeper 
in France, 

Cabas (ka-ba),?i. [Fr.,froraPg.ca&a^,fromAr. 
gafas, a cage, a pannier.] 1. A kind of pan- 
nier of rush or palm-leaves or grass,generally 
of a round form, serving to carry provisions, 
especially figs of Provence, prunes and rai- 
sins. —2. A lady’s flat work-basket or reticule. 
Sometimes written Caba. Charlotte Bronk. 
Cabassou <l^a-bas's6), [Hative name,] A 
large species of armadillo, a native of South 
America (Basypus 7mici7icUis). 

Cabbage (kab'baj), n. [O.E. cabbish, cabage, 
from Fr. cabus, O.Fr. choua: cabus, a large- 
headed cabbage, O.Fr. cabus, cahtice, large- 
headed, from L. caput, a head.] 1. The 
popular name of some species of Brassica, 
nat. order Cruciferm, and especially applied 
to the plane-leaved, hearting, garden varie- 
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ties of B. ohracea, cultivjited for food. The 
kiiifls nio.st cultivated are the c<inimon cab- 
bage, the savoy, the brisccoli, and the cauli- 
flower. The common cabl)age forms its 
leaves into heads or bolls, the inner leaves 
being blanched. Its varieties are the white, 
the red or purple, the tree or cow caltbage 
for cuttle (branehing and growing when in 
flower to the height'bf 10 feet), and the very 
delicate l^ortugal cahhoge.— iJrnfs cabbage. 
See Dog’s-CABBAGE. — Sea-cabbage, Cm}abe 
7na7'-itbna. See Ckasibe. — Cabbage order, a 
name sometimes given to the Cruciferm.— 
2. t The part of a deer’s head w'herein tin* 
horns are set. 

Cabbage (kaiybfi.j), v.i. l. To form a head 
like tiiat of a cabbage in growing; as, a 
plant cabbages.— '2,-t To grow to a Iiead, ap- 
plied to the" horns of a deer. Skelton . 

Cabbage (kab'baj), r. t. pret. A- pp. cabbaged; 
ppr. cabbaging. [BT. cahasser, to piut In a 
cabas or basket; hence, to lioard, .steal] Ti> 
purloin, especially to purloin pieces of cloth 
after cutting out a garment. 

Yo«r tailor, iUhtead of s5jrcus.i.*tJ?V-vT,,wxvhole; yard^ 
of stuff. ‘ Artntthh^L 


Cabbage (kabTaj), n. [See tlie verb.] A 
cant name for anything filched, more par- 
ticularly, cloth purloined by one wlio cuts 
out garments. 

Cabbage-bark (kaiybaj-biirk), n. Worm 
hark; tlie bark of the Andira ifiermis. a 
leguminous tree of the IVest Indies, fitr- 
merly used as an anthelmintic. See Anmb.v. 
Cabbage-butterfly (kab'baj-but/er-fii), n. 
Pontia or Fieris Brassicce, a large white 
butterfly, the larvm of which destroy cruci- 
ferous plants, especially of the cabbage tribe. 
Cabbage-daisy[kaba)dj-da-zi),w. The globe- 
flower (which see). 

Cabbage-fly (kab'baj-fli), 71. The Anthn- 
7 nyia Brassiere, a fly belonging to the same 
family (Muscidm) as the house-fly, and the 
same genus as the turnip and potato flies. 

Its larVa^ or maggots iu*e destructive to cab- 
bages by producing disease in the roots on 
whicii they feed. 

Cabbage -lettuce (kab'baj-let-is), n. A 
variety of garden lettuce, witli leaves foiin- 
ing a lo%v, broad, rounded head like a cab- 
bage, See Lactuca. 

Cabbage -moth (kab'kij-moth), n. Tho 
Maanestra or Soctua Brassiem, or pot>lier)»' 
moth, a moth measuring about 1:^ inch across 
the open fore-wings, which are dusky 1 »rown, 
clouded with daiker shades, and marked 
with pairs of dark spots in their front edge. 
There are also various streaks and spots of 
a yellowisli or white colour. The caterpillar 
is greenish-black, and is found in aiitimm 
feeding on the heai'ts of cabbages. It 
changes to a green pupa. 

Cabbage-uet (kali'biij-net), 71. A small net 
to boil cabbage in. 

Cabbage-palm (kablffij-pam), u. The cab- 
bage-tree (which see). 

Cabbage-rose (kal/baj-rdz), n. A species 
of rose {Ilosa ccntifolia) of many varieties, 
supposetl to have been cultivated h'um 
ancient times and 
eminently., fitted 
for. the manufac- 
ture of rose-\vuter 
and attar from its 
fragrance. It has 
a large, round- 
ed, and compact 
fi.owe.r.. C'alled.also 
ProvencG' Bose.' 
Cabbage-tree 
(kab'baj-trl ), .. 

1. Tlie cablmge- 
palm (Arcc« cif?cr- 
acea), a' native 'of;'''" 
the 'ItTest ..Indies. I"' 
The simple un- 
branched stem of 
this palm grows to 
a height" .'Of -iSO'dt' 
even "20,0 .feet,:. ''X.fr I' 
is crow'iied by a 
" heaclof.; liuge^.pln-;' 

■ '.nated .leaves,. :..The ; 
'..fio.wers' are placed', 

. on , ■ aV' ^branching. 
spadix and pro- 
■ ' .tected' 'by 'a d.ouble'' ' ' ' 
.. ■ . spathe. .Tli'C . un-', : "■ 
opened bud of 
young leaves is 
much prized as a vegetable, but tlie re- 
moval of it completely destroys the tree, 
as it is unable to produce lateral buds. 
The fibres of the leaves are used for making 


I#' 



Cabba^^e-palni (Areca 
oieracea). 


w, idg; wh, u’/ug; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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CABOOSE 


cofilsiife and net?, --’ 2 . A name givt-n in the 
We?fc'"Indios to the A/ulh-a iney/din. feee 

Cabbage-woot! (Ivnii'haj-wud), n. A name 
given to the wood ul the tree JSnodemh'Oii i 

. V , , I 

Cfabbage-worm(imbbrtj-wern^^^^^ ' 

of n ^jieelesof luuth? or hutterUies mtestmg 
Cill-AiueS. A'e CABBAGE'CrTTEnFLY. 

Cabbala, Cabbalism, Cabbalist, _&e., /t. 
Cabala, l'abae,!;?^!, Cabali^t, wc. 

Cabbie (hah'l), vJ. Ui-/. in-ot CV i?p. c^whkd; 
ppr. Ciihblhii/. In hirhil. to Ijreuk ilut mmse? 
of partially liui?lied iron iuh* piece? tu be 
again iieated in a funmce mnl wrought or 
hammered into bar-iron. 

•Gabbler t^kab'ler), a. In ittetal one who 
cnblsie,?. 

Cabby (kai/bi), n. The colloquial or slang 
luime for a cab-driver. 

Cabeca(ka-bii''sa), a. [Pg.. lit. ahead.] 1 . The 
Poredguese name of the finest kind of silk 
received fromludia, as distinguished frmn 
the hui’bja, or inferior kiiul—'i. A tioiuiual 
money of aecoiiiiton some parts of the w'e,-t 
coast of Africa. Potir large or eight small 
cabeejas iuuke an fnince, ah imaginary coin 
equal to 12,(300 cowries, 

Cabeer (ka-bePl, n. A coin eiuTcut at llocha, 
of the value of ' 2 .^. Gd. sterling. 

Cabeiri, n. -pi. See Cabipj. 

Cabeiriau, Cabeiric (ka-biTl-an, ka-bPrik), 
a. See Cabiiuan. 

Cabeiritic (ka-bl-rithk), a. See CABiniTtc. 
^ber {ka'ber), n. fGuel. mh!0\ a polcga stake, 
a rafter , _1 A pole; a beam; specifically, in 
Highland games, a long umlre.ssed stem of 
a tree; used for tossing or turning over. J.t 
is a very severe trial of strength. See Ke- 
BAR. 

Cabesse (ka-bes), H. [Fr.] SameasCadcc< 7, 1 
Cabia (kabln), ti. [O.E. cahan, ealnutti, 
from W. mhan, a cabin, dim. td' cah, a kind 
of hilt; Ir. and Gael Quhtu, a cabin.] 1 , A 
small room; an inclo,sed place. 

Long iii secret riilw there he held 

Her cciptivti to his sensual desire. Sfotsi'y. 

2 , A cottage ; a hut (U* small house or halu- 
tation, especially one that is poorly con- 
structed. 

Sojue of green boughs their sietukr frame. 

/Ar/r/A.i* 

By the j-ioat fires of ri hundred thoitsaud i-.t ■’I’.o.y 
had nklitly bycn sung rude baUiub which tirodiiaed 
the deUverance of tht; oiipresscd iMco, J/jc.nt'-ij:,'. 

$, All apartment iu a ship for ofiicers or pas* 
aeiieers. 

Cabto (kaVin), r,l To live in a cabin; to 
lodge. ' Suck' the goat luid eubiii iu a cave,’ 
Shak. 

Cabin, (kab'in), v. L To coutlnc in a cabin. 

■ cribbed, confined. .. SAa&. 

Gabin-boy (knb'in'boil, n, A boy whose 
iluty is to wait on tlie cdlnrcrn and pas.sengers 
on board of a ship, 

Cabtfied (kab'iud), a. Celonging to a cabin. 

Ere the uLiiibing eastern scout, 

The nice inorn, ’on the Indian steep, 

I’TciUi herorioOf'u’ hiophole peep, .VuV.vi. 

Oabinet (kabln-et), n, f Fr. mhlm-t, a cdo.?et, 
receptacle of curiosities, Ac., a dim. form, 
ultimately irmu the Celtic. Sue O.uilN.j 

1 . f A liut,; ti. coltuge; a small house. 

Hearken awhile from Uiy greer. cibinef. 

The rural song of careful ‘CoUueV. 

2 , A closet; a small room or retired apart- 
ment. --k, A private ro<im iu which consult- 
ations are held. 

You beiran in the eabinet what you afterwards 
practised in the cami-i. 

4 . The .stdect or .secret eonnsel of a prince or 
executive government; the collective body 
of miui.ster .3 who direct tiie government of 
a nation or country; a goverment eoiiucil: 
so called frtua the apartment in W'hich the 
meetings were origin.ally held. In Great 
Britain, though the executive government 
is vested nomimilly in the cr<Avn, it is prac- 
tically in a committee of ministers called 
the cahhh'f. Every cabinet includes the 
first lord of the treasury, who U chief of the 
ministiy, and therefore of the cabinet; the 
lord-chancellor, the lord-president of the 
cmmcil, ihc chaiu'cllor of the exchcipier, 
and the five secretaries (»f state. A number 
of othei* ministerial fnnctionnries, varying 
from two to eigiit, have usually seats in the 
cabinet Although the cabinet is regankd 
as an essential part of the institiitiims of 
Great Britain, it has never been recognized 
by act of Parliament. —. 5 . A piece of 'furni- 
ture, consisting of a ehe.st or Ixtx, with 
lirnwers and doors. *A cedaru cabinet’ 


TenmjSfm.--(y. Any part of a building, or 
one or more whole Imildings, set apart for 
the coiisorvatton of work.? of art, antiqui- 
ties, <Pc.; and hence, by metonymy, the col- 
lection Cabinet •picUire, a picture of 

a small and generally a highly finished cha- 
racter, snitalde to a sinn'li room, and for 
close inspection. 

Oabinet (kalnn-et), v.t To inclose, as in a 
cabinet. [I».ai'e.] 

’Tis the frame of most men's spirits to acinre the 
'.casket and contenm tliC jewel cabimlied jT ^ 

Oabinet“Gomicil(kab'in-et-koun-sir!, n. 1. A 
council held w itli i>rivacy; the conlijlontial 
council of a prince or executive magistrate; 
a council of cabinet ministcr.s held with 
privacy to deliberate upon public aitairs.-- 
2. The members of a pnvy-counci!; a select 
number of confidential coimseliors. See 
Cabinet, 4. 

Gabiuet- maker (kaiVin-et-mrik-er), n. A 
man w'hose occupation is to m;ike lionse- 
liold funiiture, such as cabinets, side-bcnuals, 
table.?, bed.steads, Ac. 

Cabinet -making (kab-'in-et-mrik-ing), n. 
The trade or occupation of a cabinet-maker. 
Cabin-mate (kabTn-mat), n. One who oc- i 
cupies the same cabin with another. Beait i 
.0 in. 

Cabirean (kab-i-iv'an), n. One of the Cabiri. 
Cabin, Cabeiri (ka-blTi). n.pl. [Gr. Kaheh-m.. 3 
IHvinities worshipped in the ancient Greek 
islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Samothrace, 
and also on the neighbouring coast of Troy 
in Asia iiiiior. Very little is known regard- 
ing them. They were worshipped w ith par- 
ticular honours in the island of Samothraco, 
'Where mysteries were celebrated in connec- 
tion witli their %vorship. Herodotus found 
certain religious observances practised at | 
^Memphis in'Bgypt which he identifies with 
the wor.ship paid to the Cabiri, and there 
are traces of a similar worship iu Tlimnieia 
also. 

Cabirian, Cabiric (ka-bir'i-an, ka-bir 1 k),a. 
Pertaining to the Cabiri or their worship. 
Cabiritic i ka-bi-rit'l k), a. s^nme as Ca hu la n. 
Cable tka bl), ?L [IT. CiUdit a rope, from L. L. 
cajndim, eaplinn, a rope, a halter, from 
L. capio, to take.] 1 . A largo strong rope or 
chain, sucli as is n.sed to retain a vessel 
at anchor. It is mtule usually of hemp, 
jute, or iron, but may bo inaile of other 
materials, A hemp calfie is cmnposed of 
three strands, each strand of three ropes, 
;md each rojie of three twists. A ship's 
cable is usually 120 fatlioms or 720 feet 
in length; hence the expression a cable’ 
lemjth. Chaiu-cable.s have innv almost su- 
Tterseded rope-cables. Although deficient 
in elasticity, heavier, and more difficult of 
management, yet their inminnity from 
chalh'ig and rotting, their greater compact- 
jies.s for .stowage, and tlie fact that from 
their greater weight the, strain is exerted on 
the cable rather than on the ship, more than 
counterhahmee tliese draw'backs, — Strea ni 
cable, a hn.wser cu’ rope, suialler than the 
bower cables, used for warping a vessel, nr 
to moor her by means of the stream anchor 
iu a river or haven.— or elec- 
! tele fekaeaph cable, a ‘’able tamqtused of 
I a single wire of pure copper, or of several 
j wire.s^ embedded in a compound of gutta- 
percha and resinous substances, so as to 
be compjicted into one solid strand, en- 
circled Itv l.iycvs of gutta-percha, or india- 
rubber, hemp or jute padding, and coils of 
iron wire, by whicli telegraphic mea.sages 
are conveyed thrmigli the ocean. (See 
Telegraph.) The wq/per wire, or <.;mbe<hle(l 
strand of wires, is culled the core. This is 
’ insulated by being surrounded by several 
, layers of gutta-percha or india-niblier, each 
layer scjiarated from the other by a coating 
; of resinous matter, and the whole is pro- 
} tected 1 ty severiil iron Avires (sometimes gal- 
■ AXinizod) bound round it in the form of a 
' spiral. The insulating layers are generally 
, separated from the outer Avires by a pad- 
! ding of Jute or hemp saturated Avith tar or 
j other protective substance. One wire is 
i found to be better than a strand as regai'ds 
I conducting poAver: but the latter is safer, 
as if one Avire should break messages could 
be conveyeil through those which remain 
' entire. —Cfd/h'! bemk (nuntj), (a) small ropes 
for fastening the ends of a ropo-cable so us 
; to secure the knot by which it is attached 
; to the audmr-ring. (&) See Benp, 2 (b).— 
2. In arck (a) a moulding of the torus kind, 
Avith its surface cut in imitation of tlie twist- 
I ing of a rope, (b) A cylindrical moulding 


inserted in the fiuta of a column and partly 
filling it. 

Cable (kfThl), v.t pret. & pp. eahJM; ppr. 
cabling. 1. To fasten with a cable. 

Cast out the cabled .stone upon the stmnd. 

yo/tit- Dyer, 

2. In arch, to fill the flutes of columns Avith 
cables or cylindrical pieces.— 3. To send a 
message by an oceanic telegrapli cable ; as, 
to ca hlc a message across the A tlantic. Com- 
pare to xcire iu tlie same use. 

Gabled (kaTdcl), a. 1 . Fastened or supx>lied 
Avilh a cable or cables. —2. Iu her. a term 
applied to a cross formed of the tAvo end i 
of a ship’s cable.— 3. In arch, liaving the 
ornament called a cable. 

Cablegram, (kfdbl-gram), n. [Formed some- 
Avliut on type of tdegrCDn.] A message sent , 
by an oceanic telegraxfli cable. 

This carki'. ran is a fair specimen of the kinds that 
are daily passing'. . ■ Argosy. 

Cable-laid (InVbMad), a. 1 . Xaut applied 
to a rope formed of three royies of three- 
strand yarn made up into one.— 2. Applied 
also to anything twisted after the maimer 
of a calile; as, a cable-la hi gold chain. 

Cable -moulding (ka'bl-moid-ing), n. See 
Cable, n. 2. 

Cablet (kal)Tot), n. A little cable ; specifi- 
cally, any cable-laid rope under 0 inches in 
circumference. 

Cable-tier (kriT)l-t§r), n. Xaut (a) the 
place Avhere the cables are coiled away. 
lb) The range of coils or rolls of a cable. 
Cabling (kabThig), n. In arch, the filling 
of flutes Avitli cables, or the cables tliem'- 
seh^es so disposed, whether in flutes or Avitli- 
out them. 

Cablisll (kabTish), n. [O.Fr. caUk, Xonn. 
cahekiz,caables,iviiQS blown doAvn, fromL.L. 
cadabalavi, from L. cado, to fall.] In old 
forest hnr, Avindfall wood; Avood overlhroAvn 
by tempestuous weather: applied also some- 
times to hrushwood. 

Cabman (kabTnan), n. The driver of a cab, 
Cabob (ka-boiy), n. [Per. kahanh, Hhanb, 
roast meat, from kab, an ox.] An oriental 
dish, consisting generally of a neck or loin 
of mutton cut in pieces and roasted on a 
wooden spit, dressed Avith onions, eggs, 
spices, and sauce. In India the term is 
I applied to a hot-spiced dish of fish, flesh, or'" 

1 fOAVl ' ' 

Cabob (ka-bob'), v.t To make cabob of; to 
roa.st, as a leg of mutton, Avith savoury heri )s, 
spice.?, Ac., at a quick fire, Sij‘ T. Herbert 
Caboceer (kab-o-ser'), n. [TAd-iably from 
Pg. cabeea, a head, a chief,] The name 
given to local gover- 
nor.? in 'Western Africa 
appointed by the king 
over towns or di.stricts. 
Gaboebed, Cabossed 
I ('ka-bosl it/, ka-bosF), «, 

I [O.Fr. caboche, a head, 

from L. t’upuL See CAB- , 
PAGE. ] In her. a term ; 
used to express the bend . 
of a buck or any other 
animal that is placed 
f nil -faced or a/fronte, 
Avithout any part of the neck being visible. 

It is sometimes termed Trunked. 

Gabocie (ka-bokTa), n. The Brazilian name 
of a mineral re,sembling red jasper, found in 
the diamond-producing sand of Bahia. It 
contains phosphoric acid, alumina, lime, 
baryta, protoxide of iron, and water, 
Cabombacess (kab-oni-btVse-e), n, pZ. [Ca- 
boinha, tlie natiA'e name of the typical genus 
in Guiana.] A small iiat. order of aquatic 
plants closely allied to the Xymplia'aceie or 
Wiiterdilies, found in America. India, and 
Australia, and popularly called Ti'afe?'- 
shichU They are nutritious and slightly 
astringent. There are tAvo genera and only 
three or four known species. 

Cabooleat (ka-bnlT-at), n. [Hind, kabullyat 
a Avritten agreement, from kahul, consent.] 

'■ An agreement made betAveeii the Indian 
: government and the zemindars or feuda- 
. tory laiidlioldfi-s, for the fanning, manage- 
ment, and collection of the revenue. 

Caboose (ka-bOs'), n. [From B. kabuis, korn- 
huk, a caboose or ship’s galley; Dan. kabys, 
Kw. kabgsa, kabijssa, a caboose, L.G. kabuse, 
Jeabme a little room or hut; probably from 
; same root as cabin. The I), komhuis seems 
i to be from Jmn, a dish, and bins, a pipe, 

: but it is perhaps a modern form invented to 
I make the Avord appear self-explanatory.] 

; 1. The cook-room or kitchen of a ship. In 
; smaller A^e-ssels it is an inclosed flreiflace, 
hearth, or stove for cooking on the main 







Pate, fill*, fat, fi^H; me, met, imr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, &c. abtrae; y. Sc. ley. 
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(leek. In ships of wiir niul steamboats the 
cook-r(.»Mia is called a galley. — 2. A box that 
covers the chimney iu’a sliip. [Called also 
in both senses.] 

Cafoosiied (ka-b<3.sht'h a. See CAboched. 
Calsot (ka-bo), n. In Jerses’’, a dry measure 
in general use, of wliicli I'J make a quarter 
of %vheat, and 11 a quarter of barley. Tlie 
Xwtabj and apple cabot weighs about'SS lbs., 
but generally the caboi ditfers according to 
the specific gravity of the various articles. 
Cabotage ikab-o-tazh'i, n. [Fr. sabotage, 
irom ca'jote/\ to coast, from Selaistian Cahot, 
the celebrated navigator.] A«id. navigation 
along a coast; coasting- trade. 

Cabree (ka-bra), a. U'r., pp. of cabrer, to 
rear, from L. cci'pm, a slic-goat.] In her. a 
term applied to a horse rising on his liincl- 
feet; salient. 

Cabriole (kaiyri-ol), n. [Fr. cabriole, a goat- 
leap, from L.I. ccTpriohis, a goat, from L. 
caper, a goat.] A leap or curvet of a horse; 
a capriole (which see). Sir W, Scott. 
Cabfiblet (kab-re-o-la), n. [Fr. cabriolet, 
dim. from cabriole, a goat-leap. See Cab- 
riole.] A one-horse carriage; a cab. [Ca6 
is a mutilated form of this word, but the 
one now always used.] 

Cabrit (kabhit), n. The hunter’s name for ' 
the prong-hornkl antelope of Isorth Ame- . 
rica (Antilocapra americana ov furdfera). 
Cab-stand (kab'stand), u. A place where , 
cabs stand for hire. i 

Caburn (kab'ern), n. A small line made of ' 
spun yarn, to bind cables, seize tackles, and , 
the like. I 

Oacagogue (kak'a-gog), n. [Gr. Jealeke, ex- I 
crement, and ago, to drive, to expel. ] An j 
ancient ointment made of alum and honey; ' 
applied to the anus to produce evacuation. { 
Cacalia (ka-ka'li-a), n. [L. cacalia, Gr. 
kakalia, from kakos, evil, and Uan, exceed- 
ingly, because supposed to be biirtful to the 
soil.] A genus of plants neaiTy related to 
Senecio (groundsel), nat. order Coiupositte; 
alpine colt’s-foot. There are more tlian 
thirty species, of which some are used in 
different countries as condiments. C. odora 
is employed in Arabia to fumigate the cham- 
bers of the sick. 

Cacao (ka-ka'6), n. [Fr. Sp. Pg. cacao, from 
Mexican cacauatl, cacao.] The eliocolate- 
tree (Theohroma Cacao), nat. order Byttner- 
acere. The cacao is a small tree 16 to IS 
feet high, a native of the West Indies, and 
much cultivat- 
ed in the tro- ^ 

fruit is con- \ fl d 

tained in point- Is. 

ed,i5val, ribbed i 

po:ls 6 to 10 

ins. long, each (\m> ffil 

inclosing 50 to ^ 

100 seeds in a I 

white, sweetish //dAI}y.j I j 

pulp. These Iji'V'w 

are very nutri- l\\„v vJq 

tive, contain- 

ing 60 per cent. W |f/ 

of fat, are of an * / / 

agreeable fla- /-'/ m 

vour, and used, ^ 

both in their Cacao {Thecbrojna Crtcao). 

fresh state and 

wlien dried, as an article of diet. Cocoa 
and chocolate are prepared from them, the 
former being a pow’-der obtained by grind- 
ing the seeds, and often mixed with other 
substances wdien dried and roasted, the 
latter being this powder mixed with sugar 
and various flavouring matters, and formed 
into solid cakes. The seeds when roasted 
and divested of their husks and crushed 
are known as cocoa nibs. The seeds 
yield also an oil called butter of cacao, used 
in pomatum and for making candles, soap, 
&e. [The term cocoa is a corruption of 
mcao, but is more commonly used in com- 
merce; cocoa-nuts, however, are obtained 
from an entirely different tree.] 

Cacao-nut (ka-ka'd-nut), n. The fruit of 
the Thsobroma Cacao. See CACAO. 
CacatuiU 08 (kak'a-tu-r'ne), n. 'pl- [Malay 
kakatfm, a cockatoo.] A sub-family of scan- 
sorial birds belonging to the family Psit- 
tacidoe, characterized by a strong, short, and 
much curved beak, and a tuft of feathers on 
the head which they can raise or depress at 
pleasure as they are agitated by surprise, 
fear, or curiosity; the cockatoos. It em- 
braces the genera Cacatua or Plictoloi)hus, 
or white cockatoos; Calyptorhynchiis, or 


Cacao {Theobroma Cacao). 


black cockatoo.s ; and 31lcroglossum, coeka- 
toi'is witli very large bills and long cylindri- 
cal tongues. 

Cacche,! r.t. To eateli. Chancer. 

Gaclisenila (ka-ke'mi-a), n. [Gr. kakos, bad, 
and /(af/Jia, blood.] A vitiated state of the 
blood. 

Cachalot (kaslFa-lot or kash-a-lo), n, [Fr. 
cachalot, said to be from Catalan qiikhal. a 
tooth, lit. therefore toothed whale.] Aeet.i- 
ceous mammal, the Phy^eteror Catodon hiu- 
crocephalus, or bluut-headed sperm-whale, 
family^ Physeteridie or Catodontidw. Its 
head is of enormous size, and contains 
a large receptacle filled with spermaceti. 
Tlie cachalot lias been found SI feet long, 
and 30 to S5 feet in circumference. Its 
mouth contains no whalebone, and it has 
teeth in the lower jaw. It feeds cliietij on 
cuttie-tishes, and lives in large troops, espe- 
cially ill the ocean between the west coast 
of America and the eastern hemisplxei’e. 
Besides spermaceti it yields fine sperm-oil 
and ambergris. 

Cache (Ivasli), a. [Fr.] A hole in the ground 
for hiding and iireserviug provisions which 
it is inconvenient to carry; use<l by settlers 
ill the western states of America aiid Arctic 
explorers. 

Cachectic, CachecticaUka-KekTik, ka-keld- 
tik-ai), a. Having or pertaining to cachexy 
or a morbid habit of body. ‘Young and 
florid blood rather than vapid and eachec- 
ticaP Arhiithnot. 

Cachemere (kaslFmer), n. See Cashmere. 

Cachet (kli-sha), n. [Fr., from cache?', to con- 
ceal] A sesil.—Lcttre de cachet, a private 
letter of state; a sealed letter or order; a 
name given especially to letters proceeding 
from and signed by the kings of France, and 
countersigned by a secretaiy of state. They 
Avere at first made use of occasionally as a 
means of delaying the course of justice, but 
they appear to have been rarely employed 
before the seventeenth century as Aiurraiits 
for the detention of private citizens, and 
for depriving them of their personal liberty. 
During the reign of Louis XIV. their use 
became frightfully common, and by means 
of them persons were imprisoned for life or 
for a long period on tlie most frivolous pre- 
texts, They were abolished at the Kevolu- 
tion. 

Cachexy, Cachexia (ka-kek'si, ka-kek'si-a), 
n. [Gr. kaehexia, from kakos, ill, and hexis, 
habit, from echo, to have.] A morbid state 
of the bodily system, the result of disease, 
as the venereal, or of intemperate haliits, 

CachiimatiorL (kak-in-na'shon), n. [L. cac??- 
innatio, from cnchi/ino, to laugh. Imita- 
tive.] Loud or immoderate laughter. 

Hideous grimaces ... attended this unusual 
cachinnation. Sir 1 1". Stvif. 

Cachinnatory (ka - kin ' a - to - ri ), a. Of or , 
pertaining to cachinnation; laughing loudly. 
‘To Avhich, of course, I replied to the best 
of my cachinnatory powers,’ Lord LytUm. 

Cachiri (ka-sheTe), n. A fermented litpior, 
somewhat resembling perry, made in Cay- 
enne from the rasped root of the manioc. 

Cacholong (kaslFo-long), n. [Said to bo 
from Cuch, the name of a river in Bucharia, 
and cholong, aCalmuc word for stone.] A 
mineral of the quartz family, a variety of 
opal, and so often called Peuri-opaZ, usually 
milk-white, sometimes grayish or yellowish- 
white, opaque or slightly translucent at the 
edges. It often envelops common chalce- 
dony, the two minerals being united by in- 
sensible sliades. It also associates with 
Hint and semi-opal. 

Cacholot (kaslFo-lot or kash-o-16), n. See 
Cachalot. 

CachOTi (ka-shdO, n. [Fr.] A sweetmeat 
generally in the lomi of a pill, and made of 
the extract of liquorice, cashew-nut, gum, 
&c., used by tobacco-smokers and others to 
remove an offensive breath. 

Cachuca (ka-chudea), n, [Sp.] A kind of 
dance performed by a man and woman to a 
lively graceful air, in triple time and wdth a 
strongly marked accent. 

Cachunde (ka-chon'dfi), n. [Sp,] A medi- 
cine composed of several aromatic ingredi- 
ents, highly celebrated in India and China 
as an antidote and stomachic. 

Cacique (ka-sekO, n. [Sp., from a Haytian, 
word.] The name given to the native chiefs 
of the W. Indies and America when it was 
discovered. See CAKKiUE. 

Cack (kak), v.i. [From L. meare.'i To ease 
the body by stool. Pope. 

Caekerel (kak'6r-el), n, [O.Fr. caqmrel, 
from same root as caok.} A fish Avhich is 


said to void excrements when pursued. 
Others say, a fish Avliich eaten p'roi luces la.x 
bowels. Skiniw?'; Jolnison. 

Cackle (kakT). vj. jc-et. A pp. cackled; ppr 
caekling. [Siime Avurd a.'s i>. and J..G. kale- 
len, Sav. kiicHa, Dan. btgle; of iniitative 
ovie^in like gcfggic, giggle, cachinnafivt?. Av.] 

1. To utter a noisy' cry .such as that often 
made by a goose or a hen, ‘ When every 
goose is cacklmg.' Shuk.—i. To Inugii Avith 
a broken noise, like the cackling of a goDSe: 
to giggle, 

jS'ic grinned, r^zcklcd, and 1,'iughcfi till be war, like 
■■ to kili hhnself, ' .•Ireatiaitii. 

■ 3, To prate; to xiratlk; to tmile; to talk 
in a silly maimer. Jolmsoi?. 

Cackle ikakT), n. l. The ]n’(»ken cry of a 
goose or hen. 

i ■ The silver goose before the ahming gate .■ 

I There liew*, and by her rar/hA saved'the state. : • 

2. Idle talk; silly prattle. 

There is a buza and caoi-p all round rugariiing the 
sermon. J’/.'ni-.tvA.'.i . 

Cackler (kak'ler). n. 1. X fiuvl that cackles, 
2. Atell-tak; a tattler. Jvlmson. 

Caco (ka-ko’), ?}. A Brazilian mining’ term fur 
the sugary quartz in some gold veins. 
Cacocliymia, Cacochyniy (kak-G-kini'i-a, 
kak'o-ki-mi), n. [Gr. kakoi', bad, chgnius, 
juice.] In med. a morbid state of the tiuids 
of the body, 

Cacochymic, Cacochymical (kak-o-kimfik, 
kak'O-kimTk-al), a. [.SeeCAeoeHYM.TA.] Hav- 
ing the fluids of the body vitiated, especially 
the blood. 

Cacodemon, Cacodsemon (kak-b-de nion). 
n. [Gr. kakos, evil, and daimCm, a demon.], 

1. An evil spirit; a devil. 

Hie tliee to hell for slianie, and leave this world, 
Thou cacodetnoHl Shal\ 

2. In med. the nightmare. 

Cacodyl, Cacodyie (kak’d-dil, kak'o-dil), n. 
See Kakobyle. 

Oacoeconomy (kak-e-kon 'o-mi),??. [Gr./va/oAs-. 
bad, and oikonomia, economy, administra- 
tion.] Bad management; maladuiiiiistra- 
tioii. ‘Alarvellmis meQ:cotio?tiy uf theii; 
gOA'ernment. ' S.ShiUh. [Hare.] 
Caepethes (kak-r^-e’thez), n. [L. cacenthes, 
a disease, an excessive desire, from Gr. kako 
ctJies, a bad habit, an itch for doing some- 
thiug~/i:c(/i'as', vicious, and ethos, custom, 
habit] A bad custom or habit; a bad dis- 
position. — Cacaethes scribemli, a diseased 
propjeiisity for Avriting; an itch for author- 
ship. The phrase Avas used by Juvenal. 
Caeogenesis (kak-o-jeu'e-sis), u. [Gr. kakos, 
bad, and ijenesis, generation.] in iaed, a 
morbid formation; a monstrosity, 
Cacographic (kak-6-graf’ik), a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to caeography or bad Avriting; 
ill-Avritten.— -2. Pertaining to or character- 
ized by bad spelling; ill-spelled. 
Caeography (ka-kogT'a-fi), ?i. [Gr. kakos, 
bad, ana graphu, to Avrite.J Bad spelling or 
Avriting. 

Cacolet, Cacolete (kak-o-la, kak'o-let), k. 
[A Freiicli term used originally in tiiu 
Pyrenees, and perhap.s of Basque origin, j A 
contrivance fixed on tlie back of a mule or 
hoi’se f<Ar carrying travellers in mountain- 
oils districts, or sick or Avouiuled persons, 
composed of strong iron rods Avith joints, 

1 united by bands of strong cloth, the arrange- 
1 nient of bands otferiiig suflieient elasticity 
' to permit of the occupant sitting or lying 




til 




Cacolet or Mule-chair. 

Military cacolets are of two kinds: one in 
the form of an arm-chair, suspended one on 
i either side of a mule, for the less Avoirnded: 
! the other in the form of a bed laid at length 
j along the mule’s back for the more severely 
W'oimded. The B’renoh Avere the first to 
1 employ cacolets in the Crimean war (1854-5), 


<5h, Sc. loc/i; g, ^o; j,yob; h, Fr. ton; ng, si7i£^; m, thm; ih, thin; w, idg; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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Cacology (ka-kaV.vji), n. [Gv. Mlcolorm- 
kakui^, 1);uL and him, word.] Bad speakinj,^; 
Bad choice of words. Buchanan. 

CacooB (ka-konO. African name.] A 
commercial name for the large Beans of the 
Enfadit nat. order Legiimiupsm, 

Usf-d for making seeiit-hottles, purses^ Ac. 
Cacophonia (kak-o-fd'iu-a), n. Same as 
Caaqjhvun. Sm'/t . , 

Cacophonic, Cacophomcal (kak-o-fo nik, 
kak-y-hVnik-!il)/o [See Caco3*hob'V.] Soxmd- 
iiig liardily. 

Cacophonious, Cacophonous (kak-O-fo"- 
ni-ns. ka-kufAi-niis), a. [See Cacophony.] 
Sniuidiiig harshly. 

Cacophony (ka-kof'o-ni>, n. [Or. Mkopho- 
ni(t~-kabhs\ Ijad, and phone, sound, voice.! 
1. In rhet nii uncouth or disagreeable sound 
of words, proceeding from the meeting of 
harsii letters or syllables. ‘ Cacophonies of 
all kinds.’ Pope. —^2. In music, a combina- 
tion of discordant sotmds.~3. In med. a de- 
praved voice; an altered state ttf the voice. 
Cacoplastic (kak-6-p]rts''tik), a. [Gr. kalws, 
bad, and plastikos, f.vomplassC>, to form.] In 
patkol susceptible of only a low degree of 
organization, as the indurations re-sulting 
frmu low or chronic miiamination, cirrhosis, 
A’c, l>u n(jllson. 

Cacotechny (kak-o-tek'ni), n. [Gr. hakos, 
i)ad, and teekne, art.] A corruption or cor- 
rupt state of art. [Bare.] 

CJacotrophy (ka-kdt'ru-ti), n. [Gr. kakos, 
bad, aiul t/ophe, noiirishmeut.] In nied. 
dis< trdered nutrition . 

.Cacoxene, Cacoxenite (ka-kok'sen, ka- 
kok'sen-It), n. [Gr. kakos, bad, and icenotf, 
a guest] A yellowish silky mineral, in very 
minute tibrous, radiating tufts, a native fer- 
ric phosphate with water, containing pe:*' 
oNifle of iron and xdiosphoric acid. It occurs 
in the iron ore of Bvihemia. The phosphoric 
acid injures the quality of the iron extracted 
from the ore in xvhich cacoxeue occurs. 
Cactaceae (kak-ta'se-e), n. pi. A nat. order 
of dicotyledonous plants, the cactus or In- 
dian hg order. The 
species are sucmi- 
lent shrubs, with 
inimite scale -like 
leaves, e.xeept in 
the genus Pei'eskia, 
and with clusters 
of spines on the 
stems. They have 
fleshy stem.s, with 
sweetish watery or 
milky juice. T'he 
fruit is succulent, 
inaomespeciessnb- 
acid aiitl refresh- 
ing, in otliers insi- 
pid. All the plants 
of this order, e.x- 
cept a single Spe- ShaTp-.mivieJ Cactus— 
eies, are natives of Ec!iiiioaui:is cxyronus. 
America, Several 

have been intrmluced intix the Old 'World, 
and in many places they have itecome natur- 
alized. The princijiai generii are .Meloeac- 
tus, Eehinocactn.s, Ojuintia, un«l IMammil- 
larla. The species figured above is ii native 
of South Brazil. Its rounded or oval stem 
is from 6 inches to 1 foot in diameter. 
0.3.ctaceous (kak-t;Vshus), a. Kelating to 
(•r resembling tlie cactus; as, cactaceous 
plants, 

Gactal (kak'tal), a. [See Cactus.] In hot 
of or lielonging to the cactus group or order 
of plants; as, the cactal alliance. 

Gactese (kakTe-c), n, pi Same as Cactctcece. 
Oactine (kakTiu'K ? 2 . The re<l colouring 
matter extracted from the fruit of some of 
the Cacti and Opiuitia. 

Cactus (kakTiis), ii. [L., from Gr. kaktos, a 
prickly plant.] The old name of a group of 
plants once considered to form a single 
genus, !»ut now divided into several, aiid 
coiistituting the nat. order Caetaceie (which 
see). 

•Gacuniiiial (ka-kuTni-nal), a. [L. cacumen, 
a top or summit.] Tertaining to a top or 
summit; specifically, pertaining to the top 
of the palate; as, a nu’uwiujoriutter. See 
under (hciiuimAL. 

Oacuminate t (ka-kil'mi-nrif), t [L. cacu- 
men, a foj>. a point.] To make sharp or 
pointed. Bailey. 

. Cad, (kad), n. [An abbreviation of cadet, Sc. 
eadie, caddie, a porter or ine.ssenger. See 
Cadet.] a slang term of contempt applied 
originally to various classes of persons of a 
loxv grade, as huugers-on about inn-yards, 
conductor,^ (d omnibuses, messengers or 



errimd-boys, and the like; now extended to 
any mean, vulgar fellow of whatever social 
rank. ‘The conductor xvho is vulgarly 
knoxvn as the cadd Mayhcio. 

twill appear to know no more of you than one of 
the cads of the thimble-rig knows of the pea-hoider. 

Hook. 

There’s a set of cads in that club that will say any- 
thing. TJiackeray. 

Cadamha (ka-dam'ba), n. The general name 
given to the wood of trees belonging to the 
genus Nauclea (which see). The y elhnv close- 
grained xvood of AT. cordifolia and X. pani- 
folia is used in India for fiooriug-plimks, 
packing-boxes, Ac, Its great drawbaclc is 
that it is exceedingly liable to be injured by 
moisture. Written also Kiidumba. 
Cadastral (ka-das'tral), ft. Pertaining to a 
cadastre or government survey and register 
of the properties of a country; pertaining 
to the survey of a country on a large and 
complete scale; as, the cadastral or ord- 
nance survey of Great Britain. 

Cadastre, Cadaster (ka-dasttir), n. [Fr. 
cadastre, a survey and valuation of real pro- 
perty; It. catastro, contracted from L.L. 
c((pitastmm, register for a poll-tax, from L. 
mput, the head.] A detailed survey of the 
lands of a couiitiy, their extent, divisions, 
and subdivisions, nature of culture, Ac., in 
most countries executed by the government 
as the basis of an assessment for fiscal pur- 
poses, Ac. Doomsday Book is a kind of ca- 
dastre. 

Cadaver (ka-(la'v6r), h. [L.] A corpse. Sir 
J. Bavies. ‘ A mere cadaver.* Boyle. 
Cadaveric, Cadaverine (l^a-dav'er-ik, ka- 
davTuMn), ff. [See Cadaverous,] Eelat- 
ing to a dead body; relating to the changes 
induced in a corpse by putrefaction; as, 
cadaveric phenomena. 

Cadaverous (ka-dav'er-us), a. [I. cadamr- 
osits, from cada ver, a dead body, from cado, 
to fall] Pertaining to a dead body; espe- 
cially, having the appearance or colour of a 
dead human body; pale; wan; ghastly. ‘A 
cadaverous man, composed of diseases and 
complaints. ’ Feltham. ‘ A pale cadaverous 
face.’ Marryat. 

Cadaverously (ka-dav'er-us-li), adv. In a 
cadaverous manner. 

Gadaverousuess (ka-dav'6r-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being cadaverous. 

Cad-bait, Cad-bate (kadbat), u. The larva 
of the caddiee-fiy. See Caddice, 

Caddice, Caddis (kadTsXn. [Called by vari- 
ous other names, as caddy, eaddew, cad-bait, 
cod-bait, Ac., probably from the case or bag 
in which it is enveloped. Comp. W. cod, a 
bag, cadach, a piece of cloth, a rag, eadas, a 
kind of cloth. See Caddis.] The larva of 
the caddice-fly; a cacldice-worm. 
Caddice-fiy, Caddis-fiy (kadls-fli), n. An 
insect of the germs Phryganea, order Neu- 
roptera, called also the May-Jly, the larva 
or grub of which (caddice or case ’ivorm) 
foiTus for itself a case of small stones, grass- 
roots, shells, Ac., lives under umter till 
ready to emerge from tlie pupa state, and is 
used as bait by anglers. This grub is very 
rapacious, and devours large quantities of 
fislt-spawn. 



Caddice Fly and Worms. 

I, Caddice-Hy. 2, hnwa. in case formed of straw or 
dry jijrass stalks. 3, In case formed of small stones. 
4, In case formed of grass roots, s* In case 
formed of shells. 

Caddice-worm, Caddis-worm (kad'is- 
werm), n. The larva of the caddice-fiy. 
Caddie, Caddy (kad'i), n. [Fr. cadet, a 
younger brother. See Cadet.] A boy, espe- 
cially as employed in running errands; 
hence, specifically, one wdio gains a liveli- 
hood l>y nmning errands or delivering mes- 
sages; also, one who carries the clubs of 
persons playing at golf. [Scotch. ] 


Caddis, Caddice (kad'is),n. [Comp. Sc. cad- 
dis, caddice, floccnlent cotton or wool; pro- 
bably from the Celtic; Ir. and Gael cadaSf 
cadan, cotton ; W, cadas, a kind of cloth, 
and cadach, a clout, a kerchief.] l.t A kind 
of \vorsted tape or ribbon. ‘ Caddises, cara- 
brics, lawns.’ SJmk.—2. A kind of tape lint 
for dressing wounds. Simmonds.—S. A cad- 
dis-worm. See Caddice. 

Caddis-gartert (kadTs-gar-ter), -n. A garter 
of worsted ribbon. Shale. 

CaddOW (kad'6), n. [O.E. ca-daw, that is 
caw-daw~caw fmddaic; comp. Sc. Icae, Dan. 
kaa, a jackdaw.] A chough; a jackdaw. 
Ray. [Provincial] 

Caddy (kad^'i), n. [Corruption of catty, a 
small package of tea, from [Malay kati, a 
catty or weight equivalent to 1-i lbs.] A 
small box for keeping tea. 

Cade (kad), a. [Perhaps connected with 
Dan. jlraad, w'anton, frolicsome.] Tame; 
bred by hand; domesticated. 

He brought his cade lamb with liixn to mass. 

Sheldon. 

Cade (kiid), v.t. To bring up, or nourish Iiy 
hand, or with temierness; to tame. John- 
son. 

Cade (Itad), n. [I. cadiis, a cask.] A barrel 
or cask. A cade of herrings is the quantity 
of five liiiiulred ; of sprats, a thousand. 
‘Stealing a cade of herrings.’ Shale. 

Cade (kad), 91. A sheep-tick. 

Cadelle (ka-deT), n. ’The French name <’>f 
the larva of a beetle, Trogosita {Tenehrio) 
mauritanica, exceedingly destructive in 
granaries. Although not indigenous to Bri.-[ 
tain, it is occasionally found in our wheat 
granaries, imported, probably, from foreign 
countries. When full-grown it is about 
I inch long, whitish, covered with scattered 
hairs, and has a black horny head, armed 
with two curved jaws. 

Cadence (ka'dens), n. [L.L. cadentia, a 
falling, from L, cado, to fall Chance is 
the same word.] l.f A decline; a state of 
falling or sinking. ‘The sun in w’estern 
cadence low.’ Milton. — 2. A fall of the 
voice in reading or speaking, as at the 
end of a sentence ; also, the falling of the 
voice in the general modulation of tones in 
reciting.— 3. The general tone or modula- 
tion of the voice in reading or reciting, 
e.specially in reading or reciting verse. 
‘Passion’s teuderest cadence.’ Sir W. Scott. 

The preacher’s cadence flowed, 
Softening thro’ all the gentle attributes 
Of his lost child. Tennyson. 

4. Tone; sound. ‘Blustering winds . . . 
with hoarse cadence.* Milton'.— o. MiUt. uni- 
formity in time and pace in marching,— 
6. In the manege, an equal measure or pro- 
portion observed by a horse in all his mo- 
tions.— 7. In her. same as Marks of Cadency 
(which see under Cadency). ~S. Proportion, 
[Bare and poetical.] 

A body slight and round, and like a pear 

In growing, modest eyes, a hand, a foot 

Lessening in perfect cadence, Tennyson. 

9. In music, (a) in general, ^ the close of a 
musical passage or phrase. (&) Specifically, 
a vocal or instrumental shake or trill, run, 
or division, introduced as an ending or as a 
means of return to the first subject. Staim r 
<b Barrett, (c) Same as Cadenza.— A perfect 
cadence is composed of the chord of the 
dcmiinant, followed by that of the tonic, like- 
vise of the chord of the dominant seventh, 
followed by that of the tonic.— An imper- 
fect cadence consists of the chord of the 
tonic, followed by that of the dominant, 
but rarely occurs as a final close.— The in- 
terrupted or deceptive cadence is formed by 
a chord quite foreign to that which w'as ex- 
pected, thus evading the close, and deceiv- 
ing expectation.— The plagal cadence, con- 
sists of the chord of the subdominant, fol- 
lowed by that of the tonic, occasionally 
used in sacred music. Stainer A Barrett. 

, Cadence (ka'dens), y.t pret. A pp. cadenced; 
j ppr. eadencing. To regulate by musical 
i measure; as, well mdcnccd miLsie. ‘These 
parting numbers cadenced by my grief.’ 
Philips. 

Cadency (kfVden-si), 91. [See Cadence.] De- 
scent,— of cadency, in her. marks in- 
tended to show the descent of a younger 
branch of a family from the main stock ; 
Ifriziires. 

Gadene (Iva-deii'), n. A common kind of car- 
pet imported from the Levant. 

Cadent (ka'dent), a. [L. cade ns, cadentis, 
ppr. See CI’adence.] 1 . Falling down; sink- 
ing. ‘With cadent tears fret channels in 
her cheeks.’ Shak. [Bare.]— -2. The term 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 
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applied to the tenth of Professor H. Rogers’ * 
fifteen divisions of the palaeozoic strata in 
the Appalachian chain of Xorth America, 
the names of which suggest metaphorically 
the different natural periods of the day; it 
corresponds to our lower middle Devonian. 
Cadenza (ka-deii'za), [It. See Cadence.] ' 
In j/insio, (a) an addition or embellishment ' 
made by the performer at the end of an air ; 
or concerto, either actually extempore or i 
fd an impromptu character. (6) A running j 
passage at the conclusion of a vocal piece. ! 
Cade-bil (kad'oil), ?l An oil used in Ger- 
many and France for veterinary purposes, 
made of the fruit of the Junipeni^ Oxy~ 
trdrus, called in those countries cacla. 
Cadesset (kad'es), n. Same as Caddow. 
ikuinwe. 

Cadet (ka-det'), n. [Fr. mdet, O.Fr. capdet, 
eontr. from L.L. capitettiii a, <Sim. of L. caput, 
the head. The capdet ov cadet was the little 
head or chief, hi distinction from the eldest 
son, who was caput or head.] 1. A younger 
or youngest sou; a junior male member of a 
noble family.--2. A gentleman who carries 
arms in a regiment as a private man, with 
a view to acquire military skill and obtain ; 
a commission. His service is voluntary, but ! 
he receives pay. --3. A young man in train- i 
ing for the rank of an officer in the army or : 
navy, or in a military school ; specifically, i 
one who is trained for the army by a course i 
of militaiy discipline, at the Royal Military 1 
Academy at Woolwich, or the Royal ilili- : 
tary College at Sandhurst, previous to ob- ! 
taining a commission; or one who holds the 
first or lowest grade as a candidate for a 
commission in the Royal Xavy. 

Cadet’s Fuming LiCLUor (kad'ez fura'ing 
lik'er). See Alkaiisine, Kakodyle. 
Cadetship (ka-det'ship), n. The commission 
given to a cadet. 

Cadew (ka-dffi), n. A caddice-worm. 
Cade-worm (kad'w6rm), 71 -. A caddice-worm. 
Cadge (kaj), ut. [From cadyer,] [Provincial 
English and Scotch. ] To carry, especially 
to carry for sale; to hawk. 

Cadge (kaj), u.f. [Provincial English and 
Scotch.] 1. To hawk goods, as in a cart or 
otherwise.— 2. To intrude or live on another 
in a mean way. 

Cadger (kaj'er), n. [P‘erhaps from O.Fr. 
cagier, one Avho carried about falcons or 
other birds in a cage for sale.] 1. One -who 
brings butter, eggs, poultry, and the like, | 
to the market from the country; an itiner- , 
ant huckster. —2. A person who gets his i 
living in a questionable manner. ‘ The gen- 
tleman cadger/ Dickens. [Provincial or 
low in both senses.] 

Cadgy (kaj'i), a. [ A provincial -word allied 
to Dan. kaad, wanton.] 1. Lively; frolic- 
some.— 2. Wanton. 

Cadi (kad'i or ka/di), [Turk, kadi, a judge. 
See Alcalde.] a judge in civil affairs 
among the Turks ; usually the judge of a 
town or village, 

CJadilesker (kad-i-les'ker), n. [Turk, kadi, 
a judge, and leskar, army. ] The chief j udge 
in the Turkish Empire ; so called because 
he had originally jurisdiction over the sol- 
diery, who now, however, can be tried only 
by their own officers. 

Cadillac (ka-dillak), n. [Cadillac, a town 
in Gironde, France,] A sort of pear. 

Cadis (kad'is), ? 2 . [See Caddis.] A French 
terra for a coarse w'oollen serge. 

Cadjii Gum gmn), n. See Anacar- 

WUM. 

Cadmean, Cadmian(l^fl‘d-me'an, kad'mi-an), 
a. Relating to Cadmvs, a legendary prince 
of Thelies, 'in Greece, who is said to have 
introduced into Greece the sixteen simple 
letters of the alphabet— «, /3, y. S', s, t, A, 
ii, e, jr, ir, r, y, which are therefore called 
Cadmean letters. —A Cadmean victory, a 
proverbial phrase for a victory in which the 
victors suffer as much as the vanquished ; 
probably in allusion to the soldiers who 
sprung from the dragon’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus, and having engaged in combat 
destroyed each other. 

Cadmia (kadffiii-a), n. [L. cadmia^ Gr. kad- 
mia, kadmeia, calamine.] l.t A name given 
by old writers to calamine.— 2. An oxide of j 
zinc which collects on the sides of furnaces \ 
where zinc happens to be present in an ore ! 
and is siibliined. Dana. 

Cadmium (kadTni-um), a. [From the above,] | 
Sym. Gd. At. wt. 112. xY metal discovered ! 
by M. Stromeyer, in 1817, in carbonate of I 
zinc, at Hanover. Its colour is a fine white, 1 
with a shade of bluish gray, resembling that i 
of tin. Its texture is compact, its fracture ! 


in*egular, and it is susceptible of polish. In 
all its relations it is very analogous to zinc, 
and it is almost invariably associated with it. 
It is ductile and malleable, and wffien fused 
crystallizes in octahedrons. It melts below 
a red heat, and when strongly heated in tlie : 
air it burns, forming a yellow oxide (Cdi.0). 
Its scarcity prevents its employment in the 
arts, but the oxide has been used as a pig- ! 
ment. Cadmium occurs in the form of car- 
bonate, as an ingredient in various kinds of ! 
calamine, or carbonate of zinc. It is also . 
found in the form of sulphide, as the rare ’ 
mineral greenockite, and to the extent of ' 
5 per cent, in some kinds of zinc blende, i 
Like zinc, it forms only one o.xide, chloride, ; 
sulphuret, &c. I 

Cadmium-yello'W (kad'mi-um-yel-lo'), n. A 
pigment prepared from the sulphide of cad- , 
mium. It is of an intense yellow colour, , 
and possesses much body. ; 

Cadrans (kad’ranz), n. [Properly a plural i 
from Fr. cadran, cadrant, lit. a quadrant.] j 
An instrument for measuring the angles in 1 
cutting and polishing gems, and keeping . 
the gems at the proper angle during the j 
process, E. H. Knight. * ^ 

Caducary t (ka-du'ka-ri), a, [L. cadueari us, 
relating to property without a master.] In ' 
old lavj, relating to escheat, forfeitime, or ' 
confiscation. j 

Caducean. (ka-dii'se-aii), a. Belonging to | 
the caducous or wand of Hereuiy. i 

Gaducens (ka-du’se-us), n. [L.] In class, 
myth. JMercury’s rod; a wand 
entwisted by two serpents, 
borne by Mercury as an en- 
sign of quality and office. On 
medals the caduceus is a sym- 
bol of peace and prosiierity; 
in modern times it is used as 
a symbol of commerce, iler- 
cury being the god of com- 
merce. The rod represents 
power; the serpents, wisdom ; 
and the two wings, diligence 
and activity. 

Oaduciary (l^a-du'shi-a-ri), a. 

[L. caducus, falling.] In Scots 
law, a term applied to a right 
not acquired by succession. 
Caducibrauchiate (ka-du'si- 

l.)rang"ki-at), a. [L. caducus, Caduceus. 
falling, and branch ice, gills,] 

In zoot. a term applied to tailed amphibi- 
ans, such as the newts, which lose the gills 
before attaining maturity. 
Caducihranchiate (ka-diVsi-brang"ki-ut), n. 
[See above.] A caducibrauchiate amphi- 
bian. 

Caducity (ka-du'si-ti), n. [Fr, caducite, 
from L. caducus, from cado, to fall. ] A ten- 
dency to fall or decay; hence, the period of 
declining life; senility. ‘A heterogeneous 
jumble of youth and caducity.' Lord Ches- 
terfield. ‘At once in a state of childhood 
and cctducity.' Gibbon. [Rare.] 

Caducous (ka-diVkus), a. [See above,] Hav- 
ing a tendency to fall or decay; speciftcalls', 
in zool. and hot. applied to organs that early 
drop off, as braiichiai, floral envelopes, &c. 
Caduket (I'^^-dukO. Cadtjcity.] Per- 

ishing; frail; fleeting. [Rare.] 

Cady (kad'i), n. X street porter in Edin- 
burgh. See Caddie. 

Csecal (se'kal), a. l. Of or belonging to the 
ciecum.— 2. Having the form of a ciecum; 
bag-shaped; as, the cmal extremity of a 
duct. 

Csecally (se'kal-li), adv. In the form or 
manner of a caecum. 

In the former (the Articulata), . , . the intestine 
ends cescaUy. Dr\ //. A. Nicholson. 

Csecias (se'si-as), 31. [L., Gr, /m/fc/as.] The 
north-east 'ivind. Milton. 

CaBCilia, Ccecilia (se-sil'i-a), n. [L. emus, 
blind, from the minute size of their eyes.] A 
gemis of amphibians, formerly, on account 
of tlieir external form, mnked with the 
ophidian reptiles. They are entirely desti- 
tute of limbs, and the eyes are very small, 
and nearly hidden by the skin. They are 
usually 1 to 2 feet in length, but often much 
longer. Tliey constitute an order Ophio- 



n. pi. A name given to the group or order 
of animals included, in the above genus. 
Also called Cmilians. 

Csecum (se/kum), 7i. pi. Oseca (se'ka), [L. 
ccecus, blind.] In eompar. atiat. a blind 
process in the alimentary canal of various 
animals. In fishes they are often numerous 
and long; and birds have generally two 
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near the termination of the intestine. ]Mam- 
mals have commonly only one <*<reum. 
Ojenozoic (se-nd-ziVik), a. See OAixozoie. 
Caen-stoae (ka'en or koh stdn), n. The 
French eiinivalent for our liatli oolite. It 
is a cream-coloured building-stone of e.xc.el- 
lent quality, got near Caen in Normandy, 
xVlthoiigh soft in the quarry. It is of tine 
texture ami hardens by exposure, so as in 
become extremely durable. Winchester 
and Canterbury Cathedrals, Henry VTl.’s 
Ch.apel at Westminster, and many clmrches 
are built of it. It is sriil iTeqnentiy used 
in England. 

Cseoniacei (se-o-mfTse-i), n. pi. A group of 
parasitic fungi, including the fitrnis com- 
monly called rust and mildew, which have 
naked simple snores. 

CaBrebmse (se-re-bi'ne), n. ol The guit- 
guits, a sub-family of xUistralian ami South 
American temiirostral passerine birtis, ftun- 
ilyNectariiiidagef which the Ccereha Cyana 
of Cayenne and Guiana may be taken as rlie 
type. It i.s a I trill in nt bird of the size of a 
sparrow, its plumage being deeply and 
gorgeously dyed with azure, verditer, and 
velvet-black, arrangedinabold and striking 
manner. Its nest is neatly woven and pen- 
sile on the extremity vi a slender twig. 
Csemle, Csernlean. See Cerule, Ceeu- 

XEAN, . , ■ ' 

Csesalpinia (se-zal-piu'i-a), n. [After Oessed- 
pinus, physician to Pope Clement VIIL] A 
genus of plants, nat order Leguminos;e, 
The .species are trees or slirubs found in the 
warmer regions of both hemispheres, with 
showy yellow or red flowers, bipinnaie 
leaves, and usually more or less prickly 
stems. The Brazil-wood of commerce is 
furnished by C. hraziliensis, C. crista, anil 
C echinata; and C. Sappan furnishes the 
red dye-witod called sappan-wood. 
C^salpinie03,Csesalpme5e(se-zal-pi-nT’e-e, 
se-ztil-piiFe-fe ), n. pL A sub-order of legu- 
minoiLs trees, of which Csesalpinia (which 
see) is the type. 

Cs3sar (se'zer), n. A title, originally a sur- 
name of the Julian family at Rome, which, 
after being dignified in the person of the 
dictator C. Julius Cicsar, was adopted by 
successive Roman emperors, and latterly 
came to be applied to the heir presumptive 
to the throne. The title was perpetuated 
in the Kaiser oi the Holy Roman Empire, 
a dignity first assumed by Charlemagne. 
Sometimes in English literatme it is nearly 
equivalent to emperor, conqueror. ‘ And 
she shall be sole victi-ess. Ccesar’s Cresar.’' 
Shak. (Rich. Ill, iv. 4.) 

CsBsarean, Csesariau (se-zaTe-an, se-ziVri- 
Of or pertaining to Ctesav. — Cma rean 
section or operaiionfiu midiri/enj, the oper- 
ation Ijy which the fetus is taken out of the 
uterus by an incision through the parictes 
of the abdomen and uterus, when the ob- 
stacles to delivery are .so great as to leave 
no otlier alternative: said to be so named 
because Julius CtX'sar ■was brought into the 
world in this way. 

Csesious (se'zi-us), a. [L., ccesius, blue.] In 
bat lavender- coloured; pale -blue, with a 
slight mixtme of gray. 

Csesium (se'zi-um), n. [L. caisius, blue.] 
Sym. Cs. At. wt. 133. A rare alkaline mine- 
ral, first discovered l>y Bunsen and Kirchoif 
, by spectrum analysis in the saline wateis 
of Durkheim in Germany, and subsequently 
ill other mineral waters. Its spectrum 
exhibits t^'o characteristic blue lines. The 
metal occurs in the mineral lepidolite, 
and has been discovered in greatest abun- 
dance in the lepidolite of Hebron, Maine, 
IJ.S. It is ahvays found in comieotion with 
rubidium. It belongs to the same group of 
elements with lithium, sodium, potassium, 
and rubidium, viz. tlie group of the alkali- 
metals. 

Caespitose, Csespitous (ses'pi-tos, ses''pi- 
; tns), a. See Cespitose. 

■ Csestus (ses'tus), ?i. See CE,srus. 

! Cffisura (se-ziiTa), n. [L. ceesm-a. a cutting 
: otf, a division or stop, from cmiere, ca'swn, 

I to cut off.] In imts. a pause or division 
in a verse; a separation, T>y the ending of a 
word or by a pause in the sense, of syllaVdes 
rhythmically connected. Thus in the first 
of the following lines there is a ctesura or 
ctesiiral pause between the fourth and fifth 
syllables, in the secoiul a caesura Ijetween 
the fifth and sixth. 

Lives tbrnijnfh all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates uiispem. 

Csssural (se-zuTal), a. Pertaining to the 
, avsiira. 


w, H’ig; wh, tr/iig; zh, azure.-— See Key. 
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0af /(. Tlio name of the inonnf^iu I 

whidi, accemiiu to tlie irolnurtmeaaus, i 
environ? tin* whole earth, v, 111011 is thus set * 
within it hke a linger in a ring. J 

Cafe i K.if-al. ii’i’ » ‘'’'■‘tt'ee, a coltee-hoiise.l 
A eoiivt-liimse; a restaurant.— Ctf/e chaat- | 


l.iau'tel with trees, ninler which the guests 1 
sit in summer listonmg to the singers, Ac., ; 
wIjo peril >nn on a stage. j 

Cafeiiet (kare-net), n. [A corruption, | 
thronc'h the inlluence of Fr. core, of Turk, i 
ijffhrch-kknneiu eontr. fpihveneh, coffee- 
hou.-ie.l In Turkey, a hotel ttr house of | 
rest for travellers; a cotfee-house, i 

Caif <k;xf). n. Ohatf. [Scotch.] j 

Oaffa Khda), n. A kind of painted cloth i 
goods mannfaetureti in India. ! 

CaffeiG (ka-felk), a. Of or pertaining to , 
cotfet,— Cn/t'/c a pceiiliar vegetahle ; 
acid existing in coffee, composed 1 

of earl)r>nr"hydrogen, and oxygen. Called ! 
also Cujfi'tannld Acid and Chlorot](enie Acid. ; 
Caffeine (ka-fc’m),n. A slightly | 

hitter, highly azotizetl sidistance, crystalliK- | 

ing in slender, silk-Uke needles, found in j 
ootfee-heans, tea-leaves, Farauuay tea, gua- ! 
rana, &c. Cuffee coiitnins from O’S to 3*6, ; 
and tea from 2 to 4 per cunt. It is a weak < 
base, and forms salts with an acid reaction. ! 
Xto.s«s of 2 to 10 grains induce violent ner- i 
vous and vascular excitement. Called also 
Theim fwliich see). 

Caffeoae (ka-feT>u>, n. The aromatic prin- 
ciple of edifee. It is a brown oil, lieavier 
than water. An almost imponderalde quan- j 
tity gives an aroma to a <iuart of water. 
Cajfer-'bread (kaf'ur-bred), n. The spiuigy 
farinaceous pith of the trunk and cones of 
certain cycmlaceous African plants of the 
genus Eneej)lialiU‘tos, used by the Caffres 
as food. Written also Cafye-hread. 
Caffer-corn (kaf^er-korn), n. A name given 
to Indian millet, oi'Stnyhuhi vidgace, wliieh 
is cultivated in portions of Africa us a 
cereal Written also Crt//'c-cvn’?i. SeeDuKliA, 
SOROHUM. 

Caffetannic <kaf-e-taiTik), a. iSame as Caf- * 

. {which. see). .. . ’ 

Caf&la, Gafilah (kuf'i-lii), n. [Ar. ;md Tor. 
knjik’t, a caravan, a Imdy of travellers. ] An 
olflcial Persian government camvau; a com- 
pany of travclhu'S or merchants. 

Caffro (kaf'er), n. One of u native race of 
Southern Africa: a ICaffr or Kailir. See 
Kafir. 

Caftan. Siiim KajtuH. 

Cag (kag), n. [Umi, and Sw, hdjgc, a keg.] 
A small cask or barrel, ditfcilng from the 
barrel only in size, and eoniainiug a few j 
gallons, blit not of any deffnite capacity: 
now always written Eeg. 

Cage (kaj ), n. iFr. c.u{ie. from L. ertveri, a 
hfjlknv, from crrvtis, hollow(whence E.ccu’c), 
Fur chtmges similar to citgc from mtea, see 
Abridge, 1 L A box, or indosure made of 
hoards, or with lattice- work of wood, wicker, 
or wire, for conlining birds or beasts. For 
the conffnemout of the more strong and 
ferocious beasts a cage is smnetimesmade 
of iron burs. 

It haijpt'Ji? -ivith it (wediiickJ as with c^t^^■es; the 
birdh without Uesj-iair to get in, an»l tltoje witliia 
dfir.-.pair to get nut. /Tcrzl;. 

2. Ft>rmerly, a prisim or place of confinement 
for petty malefactors. - S. A skeleton frame- 
wtjrk of any kind; as. (a) in cnep, an outer 
work of timlier, inclosing another within it; 
as, the cage of u windmill, or of a staircase. 
(h) In ■hiuclK a framework to coniine a 
biili-vulve within a certain range of motion, 
(r) A wire guard placed in front of an 
eduction-opening to allow liquids to pass, 
but- pi’event the passage of solids, (tl) The 
framewoi'k of a hui.sthig apparatus, as 
the fnimewoi'k in which miners ascend 
and descend the shaft, and by which Imtclies 
are raised and lowered, (e) Saui. an iron 
vessel hwmed of hoops placed on the top 
of a pfdc, and filled with combustibles. It 
is lighted an hour before high w’ater, and 
marks an iatricate channel navigable for 
tlie period it burns.--!. A cup with a gla.ss 
bottom and cuv<n’' with a drop of water be- i 
tween containing animalcules to lie ex- 1 
amined under a microscope.— 0 . Tn mming i 
dang, a tap-room, or bar in the store at- ! 
taclied to a work, | 

Gage (kaj), r.t pret. A i)p. caged; ppr. ' 
caging. To camfltic in a cage; to shut up or , 
eonffne. ‘Cayed nightingales.’ Shak. ! 
(^kfijd), or«. Ilesembling a cage ■“ 


or place of eonfinement, * The caged clois- 
ter.’ SMk. 

OageUng (kaj 'ling), n. A bird kept in a 
cage; a cage-Mrd, Tennyson. 

Cagmag (kag-'mag), n. 1. Tough old geese 
sent to market; tough dry meat.— 2. An in- 
ferior kind of sheep. BaUiwelL [A'ulgar.] 
Cagot (ka-go), n. [Fr. , perhaps from Armor. 
cacouZy leprous. The Cagots are supposed to 
be descended from lepers.] One of a miser- 
ably degraded race of men inhabiting France, 
in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees, as 
also, formerly at least, Low’ev Brittany. In tlie 
middle ages they were believed to be can- 
nibals and heretics, and treated with the 
greatest ignominy. Legally tliey are now' 011 j 
a level with ofclier Frenchmen, but socially ; 
they .are still regarded as degraded. From ■ 
insufficient nourishment and their mode of I 
life they are often deformed and di.seased, j 
and have been confounded with Cretins. 
Cagui(kag'u-e), [Mative name.] A name j 
common to two speeiesof monkeys of Brazil, ‘ 
one of them called Ha-pale Jacchiis, and 
the other H. (Edipus. 

Cahier (kii-e-a), n. [Fr., O.Fr. eager, 
qvayer, L.L, quaU-mumt a sheet of four 
leaves, L. quatiior, four.] 1. A number of 
sheets of paper put loosely together; speci- 
fically, one of the successive portions of a 
work, when printed in parts or numbers.— 
2 . Keport of proceedings of any body, as 
the legislature; a memorial. 

CAhoot (l^R-hOtO, n. [Perhaps from Fr. co- 
korte, a company.] A company or partner- 
ship ; as, to go in cahoot with a person. 
Bartlett. [Southern and Western States of 
America.] 

Caic (ka-ekO, »• Same as Caique. 

CailliachL (kyl'yaeii), n. [Gael.] An old 
w’oman. 

Give something to the Highland dtiliiitchs that 
Sh.all cry tlte coronacli loudest, ' Sir ir. Scoii. 

Caimacam (ku-ma-kamO, 71. [Turk. Ird- 
macani, lieutenant— /ruLij., vigilant, and 
muka^tm, a deput 3 ^] A lieutenant or n 
lieutenant-general iii the Turkish service; 
specifically,' a title of the deputy of the 
grand vizier, and governor of Constanti- 
nople. Called also Caimacaii. 

Caiman, «. See Cayman. 

Cain-coloured (kun'kuWrd), a. A word 
found only in tlie following passage;— 

No, forsootli, he lias but .a little wee face, with a 
little yellow beard— a cabKoloured Iteard. 

Shak. Mer. IV{%\ i. 4, 23. 

Suppo.sed by some to be for cane-coloured; 
but Xares explains the word as meaning 
‘yellow or red as applied to hair; wliich 
being esteemed a deformity, ivas by common 
consent attributed to Cain and Judas.’ 
Comp. A*" You Like It, iil 4, i). The word 
cane does not occur in Shakspere. 

Ca’ing- whale (k.Ving-whal), n. Same as 
Cuaing-ichale. 

Cainite (kanlt), n. [FromCcrin.] Amem- 
her of a .strange sect of fanatical heretics of 
the second centuiy, who professed to vener- 
ate Cain, Korah, Datlian, and Abiram, and 
the Sodomites. They imagined a variety of 
angels, attributing to each a particular sin, 
so that when they were about any wicked- 
ness they invoked the angel whom they 
fancied to preside over it. They held that 
the w’ay to be saved w'as to gratify their 
lusts and evil passions, and are said to have 
asserted that the pow'er which created hea- 
ven and earth was an evil one, 

CainozoiC (ka-no-zo'ik), a. [Gr. kainos, re- 
cent, and zcA life.] Ing^eol a term apifiied 
to the latest of the three divisions into wliich 
strata have been arranged, with reference 
to tlie age of the fossils they include. The 
Cauio 2 o/ 6 'system embraces the tertiary and 
post-teriiary systems of British geologists, 
exhibiting recent forms of life, in contra- 
distinction to the Jfesos'ofc, exhibiting inter- 
mediate, and the Palmzoic, ancient and 
extinct, forms. It corresponds nearly with 
what has been called the age of mammals. 

sdm Cmnomic, Mainozoic^ 

Caique (ka-ekO. w. [Fr., from Turk, kaih] 
1. A small skiff or rowing boat; especially a 
liglit skiff used In the Bosporus, where it 
almost monopolizes the boat traffic. It may 
have from one to ten or twelve rowers.— 2. A 
Levantine vessel of larger size. 

Ca ira (sa e-ra). [Fr. ‘ It (the revolution) 
sliall go on. ’] The burden of a French revolu- 
tionary song composed about 178& or 1790. 
Caird(kard), n, [Ir, Gael, cewd, a tinker.] 
A travelling tinker; a tramp; a vagrant ; a 
gypsy. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Cairn (karn), n. [Gael. Ir. W. cam, a heap, 


a cairn.] A heap of stones; especially one ot 
those large heaps <.if stones common in Great 
Britain, particularly in Scotland and 'Wales, 
and generally of a conical form. They are of 
various sizes, and were probably constructed 
for different olqects, iSume are evidently 
sepulchral, containing urns, stone chests, 
bones, ttc. Some were erected to commemo- 
rate some great event, others appear to have 
been intended for religious rites, wliile the 
modern cairn is generally set up as a land- 
mark, or to arrest the attention, as in sur- 
veying, or in leaving traces of an exploring 
party or the like. See .Barrow. 

Cairned (karnd), a. Surmounted liy a cairn 
or cairns. 

The cairn'd niountain was a shadow, Ti’7tnysan. 

Cairngorm, Cairngorm-stone (kfinrigorm, 
kfmi'gorm-ston), A yellow or brown 
variety of rock-crystal or crystallized silic.a, 
found" in great perfection on the Cairngorm 
range in Scotland. They are regular hexa- 
gonal crystals, with a pjTamidal top, and 
are mucli used for brooches, seals, and other 
ornaments. The colour is due to a little 
oxide of iron or manganese. 

Caisson (kas'son), 71 . [Fr., caisson, from 
caissc, a chest, a case, from L.capsa, a chest] 

1. Milit (a) a wooden chest into which 
several bombs are put, and sometimes gun- 
powder, to be laid in the way of an enemj' 
or under some work of which the enemy 
intend to possess themselves, and to be fired 
when they get possession. (&) An ammuni- 
tion wagon; also, an ammunition chest— 

2. In arch, a sunken panel in a vaulted 
ceiling or in tlie sofftt of a Corinthian or 
Composite cornice; a coffer; a lacunar.— 

3. In c'iiil cwjin. (a) a vessel in the form of 
a boat used as a flood-gate in docks. {&) An 
apparatus on which vessels may be raised 
and floated ; especially a kind of floating- 
dock, wliich may be sunk and floated under 
a vessel’s keel, used for docking vessels 
while at their moorings, without I’emoving 
stores or masts. See Floating-rock, {c)A 
water-tight box or casing used in founding 
and building structures in water too deep 
for the coffer-dam, such as piers of bridges, 
quays, Arc. They often take the shape of a 
cylinder with an open bell-like chamber 
3’esting on the ground where the excavating,, 
Imilding, Ac., is to take place. Air is sup- 
plied to the ■workman in the same way as is 
done to the diver in a diving-bell. 

Caissoon ( kas-sbn ), n. Same as Caisson, 
more especially in meaning 3. 

Caithness Flags (kath'nos flagz), ?i. pi A 
well-known series of dark, bituminous, dur- 
able, slightly micaceous and calcareous 
flaggy beds of the lower-middle old red 
sj'stem of Scotland. They abound in fossil 
fishes, and are much used in paving. 

Caitiff (ka'tif), n. [O.Fr. caitif, chaitif, cap- 
tive, unfortunate; Mod. Fr. cMtif, pitiful, 
mean, vile; from L. captious, a captive, frojn 
ca'pc7'e, to take.] l.f A captive; a prisoner;; 
a slave. 

Avarice doth tyrannize over her caitiff and slave. 

Hollajtd. 

2. A mean villain ; a despicable knave; one 
who is both wicked and mean. ‘Striking 
great blows at caitiffs and at wrongers of the- 
world.’ Tennyson. 

Like caiti/Tvile that for misdeed 

Rides with his face to rump of steed. HuMbras. 

Caitiff (ka'tif), a. Belonging to a caitiff; ser- 
vile; base. ‘His caitiff flight.’ Irving. 
‘Bandit earls and caitiff knights.’ Tenny- 
son. 

CaitifSyt (ka'tif-li), adv. Knavishly; ser- 
vilely; basely. 

Caitifteeri n. [Through the French, from 
L. captivitas, captivity. See Caitiff.] The- 
state of being a captive; captivity. 

He. that ieadeth into caitiftee, schall go into caitif- 
tee. IViciilffe, 

Caitive.t Caytivet (ka'tiv), 
as Caitiff. S-ixmer. 

Cajanns, Cajan (ka-ja'nus, kaj 'an), 71. 
[Catjan, its Malabar name.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Leguminosje, one .species 
of which, C. indicus, furnish a sort of pulse 
used in tropical countries. It is a shrub 
3 to 10 feet high, and a native of the East 
Jmlies, but no'w extensively cultivated 
tliroughoiit the tropics. Called also Pigeon- 
pea, J ngola-pea, Congo-pea, <fcc, 

Cajeput, Gajuput (kaj'i-put, Ivaj'u-put), n. 
[Malay ka^ju, a tree, and putih, white.] An 
oil from tlie East Indies resembling that of 
cardamoms, obtained from the Melaleuca 
Cajuputi, or cajeput-tree of the Ai'oluccas, 
It is antispasmodic, stimulant, and siidori- 


), 71. and a. Same 
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tic, and is said to be a renuHly in Asiatic 
eliolera. 

Cajole (ka-jol'), 'r.t pret. & pp. cajoled; ppr. 
cajoling. [Fr. cajole r, to cajole; ca- 

geoht% to sing’ or chatter like a ]>ird in a 
cage, from cage. i To deceive or delude by 
liattery, specious promises, simulated coni- 
Xdiance with another’s wishes, and the like; 
to wheedle; to coax. 

But 'ivhiie the \var went on the emperor did cafoie 
the kiny-. " Bp. Burnk. 

Charles found it necessai-y to postpone to a more 
convenient .season all thought of executing the treat3’’ 
cf Dover, and to cajole the nation by pretending to 
return to the policy' of the Triple Alliance. 

Macaulay. 

Cajolement (ka-jol'ment), n. Cnjolcry. 
Coleridge. [Hare.] 

Cajoler ( ka - j oler ), n. One -who ca j oles ; a 
wheedlei*. 

Cajolery (ka-joTer-i), n. The act of cajoling; 
coaxiiig language or tricks; a wheedling to 
delude. ‘ Infainuus cajoleries.’ JErelga. 
Cajuput. See Cajepui’. 

Cake (kak), n. [Icel. and Sw. Ardu, Dan. 
kage, I). h)eck,G.laichen, cake ;probal)ly from 
L. 'coqvcre. to co< >k. See Cook. ] 1, A. mass of 
fine light dough baked, and generally sweet- 
ened or flavoured with various iugredient.s, 
or a composition of flour, butter, sugar, or 
other ingredients, baked in a mass. The 
name is applied to various compositions 
baked or cooked in different shapes.-— 
2 Something made or concreted in the form 
of a cake; a mass of matter in a solid form 
relatively thin and extended; as, a cake of 
soap. 

Qzlccs of rustling ice came roUiivg down the flood. 

Df’yden. 

3. Oil-cake for feeding cattle. 

How much calce or guano this labour would pur- 
chase we cannot even guess at. Ansted. 

—One’s cake is dough, one has failed; one 
has had a failure or miscarriage. 

My caAe Is dolls’ll, but m in among the rest. Shak. 
Stew'ard, j'our calie is dough as well as mine. 

B, qionson. 

Cake (kak), 'C.t pret. & pp. caked; ppr. 
caking. To form into a cake or mass. 

Cake (kfik), y.i To concrete or become 
formed into a hard mass, as dough in an 
oven, Ac. • Clotted blood that caked within, ’ 
Addison. 

Cake (kak), r. i. To cackle. [North of Eng- 
land] 

Cake-bread (kak'bred),/!. Fine wliite bread; 
manchet. B. J orison. 

Cake-urchin (kak'ui‘-ehin),n. A name popu- 
larly applied to sea-urchins (Echinoidea) 
having a discoid shape. 

Cakile (kakl-le), n, [Arabic name.] A genus 
of cruciferous plants. The species are 
smooth, fleshy, annual branched herbs, with 
entire or pinnatifid leaves, and natives of 
the sea-coasts of the northern hemisphere. 
C. maritima (purple sea-rocket) is a native 
of Britain. (See Sea-eocket.) Thei-e are 
two other species, C. americana and C. 
cequalis, all pretty annuals. 

Cal (kal), n. A mining term for a kind of 
bastard metal found in tin ore; wolfram. 
Calaba (kaTa-ba). See Calophyllum. 
Calabar Bean (kal-a-biiF ben), n. The seed 
of Physostigma venenoswm, a leguminous 
African plant, nearly allied to the kidney- 
bean, employed in medicine chiefly as an 
agent for producing contraction of the 
pupil. It is a powerful narcotic poison, 
operating also as a purgative and emetic, 
and in virtue of these last qualities is the 
famous ‘ordeal bean’ of Africa, adminis- 
tered to persons suspected of witchcraft. 
If it causes purging it indicates crime; if 
vomiting, innocence. It induces fainting 
fits and aspliyxia, and weakens or paralyzes 
the action of the heart. 

Calabash (kal'a-bash), n. [Eg. cakibaga. 



Calabashes, from Kew Gardens, and Private 
Collection 


Sp. ealahaza, Catalan carabassa, a gourd, 
a calabash ; from Ar. qar, a gourd, and 
aibas, dry.] 1. A vessel made of a diied 
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gourd-shell or of a calabash shell, used for 
containing liquors or goods, as ifltch, resin, 
and tlie like. They are so ckese-grained and 
hard that when they contain any liquid they 
may be put several times on the fire as 
kettles. They are sometimes highly iiolished, 
and liave figures engraved on tliem, wliich 
are variously tinged with indigo or other 
colours.— 2. The fruit of the calabash-tree. 

3. A popular name of the gourd-plant (Cii- 
eiirbita). 

Calabash-tree (kaVa-bash-tre), n. 1. The 
popular name of the xAmeriean trees or 
shrubs belonging to the genus Crescentia, , 
given to them because of their large gounl- , 
like fruits, the hard shells of which are i 
made into numerous domestic utensils, as : 
basins, cups, spoons, iiottles, Ac. — 2. A name j 
also given to Adansoaia digiUita, the bao- ! 
bub of Africa. See Baobab. i 

Calaboose (kal-a-lios'), n. [Sp. calahazo. a ' 
ilungeoii, probably from Ar. qal'tih, castle, 1 
and hidden.] A prison, [fnited States, I 
local. ] I 

Calabre,t Calaber i (ka-la'lu*), n. A Cala- | 
briun fur. ‘His cloke of calabre,’ Piers 
Ploicmau. ‘ Costly grey amices of Crt hi j 
Bale. I 

Calade (ka-lad' or ka-lad), u, [Fr.] The i 

slope or declivity of a rising manege-ground, 
down which a horse is ridden in training 
him. 

Caladmni (ka-la'di-um), n. [FroniA’«?o, 
a native name for the edible rhizome.] A 1 
genus of plants, nat, order Araceie, having 
the upper part of the spadix entirely covere<l 
with stamens, and the base with ovaries. 
The leaves are oblong-cordate, with large 
lobes, often veined with red. The juice of 
these plants is very acrid, but its injurious 
qualities are destroyed by cooking, and the 
fleshy starch-bearing rliizomes of some spe- 
cies are used as food. They are natives of 
the West and East Indies, &c., and are often 
cultivated. They have been introduced into 
our hot-houses because of their fine foliage. 
Calaite (ka-hlTt), w. [L. calla'is, Gr. kalla'is. 
a greenish-blue precious stone.] A name i 
given to the turquoise (which see). ' 

C’alamagrostis {kaTa-ma-gros"tis), ?i. [Gr. 
kalamos, a reed, and agrostis, the name of 
several grasses.] A genus of grasses allied ' 
to Aruiulo; small reed. The species m’e 
mere weeds, found chiefly in damp woods. 
Three species are found in Britain. 
Calamanco (kal-a-mang'ko), n. [L.I. cala^ 
rnancus, calamaumm, camelavcuvi, Ac., 
I)erha3>s a stuff originally of camel’s hair.] 
A woollen stuff of a fine .gloss and checkered 
in the warp. ‘A gay calamanco waistcoat.' 
Addison. 

Calamander Wood (kal-a-mau'd^r wnd), 
■n. [Supposed to be a corruption of Coro- 
mandel wood.] A beautiful species of wood, 
the product of Diospyro.s quaesita, nat. order 
Ebenacem, a native of Ceylon; it resembles 
rosewood, but is so hard that it is worked 
with great difficulty. It takes a very high 
polish, and is wrought into chairs and tallies, 
and yields veneers of almost unequalled 
beauty. 

Calamar (kaTa-mar), n. Same as Cala- 
vuirif. 

Calamary (kal'a-ma-ri), n. [Sp. calamar, 
a calamary, from L. calamus, a reed, iien.] 
The general name for decapod cuttle-fishes 
of the family Tenthidm, order Dibranchiata, 
but pronerly used to designate those of the 
genus Loligo. The body is oblong, soft, fleshy, 
tapering, and flanked behind by two ti'ian- 
gular fins, and contains a pen-shaped gladius 
"or internal hoimy flexible shell. They have 
the power of discharging, wdien alaimed or 
pursued, a black fluid from an ink-bag. 
The species are found in all seas, and fur- 
nish food to dolphins, wiiales, Ac, Some 
species can dash out of the ivater and propel 
themselves through the air for SO or 100 
yards, Loligo vulgaris occasionally grows 
to the length of 2^ feet. Called also Squid, 
Sea -sleeve, Preke, or Pen-fish. 

Calambac (kaVam-bak), n. [Fr. ealamhac, 
from Per. kalambak, a fragrant wood. ] 
Same as Agallochum. 

Calamhour (kaPam-bor), n. [Fr. calatn- 
ho'ur, calambourc, Ac. See CALAMBAC.] A 
species of the aloes -wood, of a dusky or 
mottled colour, of a light friable texture, 
and less fragrant than calambac. This wood 
is used by cabinet-makers and inlayers. 
Calamiferous (kal-a-mif^r-us), a, [L. calor 
mils, a reed, and /ero, to bear.] Producing 
reedy jdants; reedy. 

Calamine, Calamin (kalVmlu, kal'a-min), 
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n. [L.L. ealnmina, ivom 1. cadmia {jl la'ing 
changed into f), calamine, cailniia.J The 
native siliceous oxide « zinc, an importairi 
British ore of zinc, fnun wliich tlie .metal 
is got chietiy by distillation. It generaiiy 
occurs associated witli zins.^ carl)(.mate in 
calcareous rocks. 

Calamiat (kaFa-mint), n. A plant of tlie 
genus Calamintha, 

0"alamiiitliaikitl-a-niinTha), -ii. [Gr. kalos. 
beautiful, and mintha, jiiint,] A genus 
plants, nat. order Labiatw. ] The plraits arc 
herbsor shrubs with dense wluu’is of purple- 
white or yellow flowers, with a two-lipped 
corolla and four conni viug stamens. 1‘ive 
species axe British, viz, (/. Sepeta, lessto' 
calamint ; C. oficinaUs, com’nion c.alamiut ; 
C sglmiica, wood- calamint; C.Acirms, basil- 
thyme; and C. ClinopodiUiii, wild-basil. 
They all contain a volaiilc cdl. 

CalaiBistt (kaTa-misfc), ?i. [L. calamm, a 
reed.] A piper; one who piay.s on a reed or 
pipe. Blount, 

Calamistrate t ( kal-a-misTrat ). v.t. [L. 
calamistrare, from caiamister or calamis- 
tram, an iron tube for curling the liair, 
from cahunus, a reed.] To curl or frizzle, 
astliehair, Cotgrave; Burton. 
Calamistration t (kal'a-mis-tnV'shon), n. 
The act of curling the hair. 

CaiiDKisiradiVts, oir.tments, Ac will jnako 

the veriest dowUy otherwise a. goddess. Burton, 

Calamite(kaFa-mit), n. [I. ealanms, arced.] 
1. A nuiieral, prulnibly a variety of tremo- 
lite. It occurs in imperfect or rounded 
prismatic crystals, longitudinally striated, 
and sometimes resembling a reed. Its struc- 
ture is foliated, its lustre vitreous, and more 
or less shining.— 2. A fossil of the genus 
Calaniites. 

CaXamites (kal-a-niftez), n. [L. calamm, 
a reed.] A gmius of fossil plants, very 
characteristic of tlie carboniferou.s roek.'j. 
They had the halut of tlie modern equi- 
setums, to which they are closely allied, but 
they were arburescent, with woody stems, 
true leaves, and conns with fruit scales like 
Equisetum, but protected externally with 
bract leaves. 

Calamitous (ka-laml-tus), a. [Fr. cala- 
mi teax, L. calamitosus. iiee Calamity.] 
l.t Suffering calamity; miserable; involved 
in deep distress; wretched. ‘Ten thoiisantis 
of cala m i to as persons.' Sou Produc- 
ing or resulting from calamity; making 
w'retched ; distresssful ; as, a calamitous 
event. ‘That calamitous prison.’ Milton. 
‘His sad and calamitous condition.’ South. 
Syn. iliserable, deplorable, distressful, af- 
flictive, W'retched, grievous, baleful, disas- 
trous, adverse, unhappy, severe, sad. 
Calamitously (ka-laml-tus-li), adv. In a 
calamitous manner; in a nianner to produce 
great distress. 

Calamitousness (ka-Iarn'i-tus-nes), n. Tlie 
quality of bringing calamity or misery; 
deep disti‘e.ss; wretcliedness; misery. 
Calamity (ka-laml-ti), n. [L. caiamitas, a 
word of doubtful root] Any great misfor- 
tune or cause of misery; generally applied 
to events or disasters which produce exten- 
sive e\'ils, as loss of crops, earthquake.*;, con- 
fiagrations, defeat of armies, and the like. 
But it is applied also to the misfortimes 
which bring great distress upon individuals. 

CaAiwity is man’s true touchstone. Be.^u. •Sr Ft. 

The deliberations of calamity are rarely wise. 

Btirfte. 

— Misfortune, Calamity, Lisaster. See under 
ISIiSFOETUXE.— S yn. Disaster, distress, a,fflic- 
tiou, adversity, mi.sfortuiie, unhappiness, in- 
felicity, mishap, mischance, nii.ser,y, evil, ex- 
tremity, exigency, downfall. 
Calamodendron ( kal'a-Tna-den"dron ), n. 
[Gr. Jcalamos, a reed, and dendron, a tree.} 
In geol. a genus of coal-plauts, nat. order 
Eipiisetacete, often of considerable thickness, 
w'itli smooth surface or bark, and articulated 
hollow stems ; reed-tree. They are gener- 
ally represented l)y the amorphous casts of 
their striated hollow axes. 

Calamus (kal'a-mus), n. [L. cala.mus, a 
reed, a reed-pen, a pipe of reed ; Gr. kala- 
mos. The root is the same as in E. haulm.} 
1. In Scrip, the word used to translate a 
Hebrew term wliich is believed to mean 
an aromatic substance obtained from so-me 
kind of reed or cane, probably Andropogmi 
Se.hoeManthus or A. Calamus armnutieus 
(sweet-scented lemon-grass).— ‘2, The root oi 
the sweet-flag or sweet-rush (Acorns Cala- 
mus). See SWEET-EUSH. — 3. A genus of 
palms, the stems of the different species of 
, wliich are the rattan-canes of commerce. 
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This ifeniss !ioMs a mitldle station between 
the brasses and palms, with the habit of 
the former and the inflorescence of the 
latter. The species are principally found 
in the hotter parts of the East Indies, ihe 
stems of C*. Mntmifj, €. verust C. nulentum, , 
and C. t’Xteruvns are extensively used for the | 
lu-ittoins v}f chairs and similar articles, ^.Ma- ! 
ineea eaiies, so much used for walking-sticks, i 
arc the stems of C. minomau, which are i 
imported from Singapore and Malacca, but ; 
are chietiy grown in Sumatra. The resin 
culled dragon’s-blood is yielded by 0. Draco. 

4, In the 7i. Oath. Ch. a tube of precious 1 
metul, anciently used by communicants | 
when partaking of the contents of the dial- | 
ice in the eueharist. The kings of France ■ 
used it at their coronation when they par- 
took of both kinds in the sacrament. 
Calando (ka-lan'do)._ [It.,^ ppn of mlare, to 
decrease.] In muak, a direction to gradu- 
ally slacken the pace and decrease the volume 
of tone. 

CalAUdra (ka-lan'dra), n. [It. caUnidra, Gr. 
kalandra, a kind of lark.] 1. A species of 
lark (AlautU ealandra), with a thick bill, 
the upper part of the body of a reddish 
brown, spotted with black, with a body 
thicker than the sky-lark. It is a native of 
Southern Europe and ■STorthem Africa.— 
2. A genus of coleopterous insects, belong- 
ing to the section Kliynchopliora, and family 
Curculionidse. Some of the minute species 



Coro-weevil [Ciriafidra^ffanaria], ncitiwal size 
and magnified. 

commit great havoc in granaries, both in 
their larva ami perfect state. They are very 
numerous, and among them are the well- 
known coru-w’'eevil (C. gmaaria) and the 
rice-weevil (C. oryzcc). The gru-grii worm, 
which destroys palm-trees in youth America, 
is the larva of C. palmaruin, and is nearly 
2 inches long. Tliis grub is eagerly sought 
for by the native.s, who eat it when eook’ed. 
This species, with C. mcchiiri, destroys also 
the sugar-canes of the West Indie.s. 
Calangay (ka-lang'ga), n. A species of 
white x>arrot. 

Oalapitte (kal'a-pit), n. [^Malayan caktjjpa, 
the cocoa-tree.] A stony concretion occa- 
sionally pre.seut in the cocoa-nut, called also 
Vegetable Bezoar, much worn V>y the ^Malays 
as an amulet of great virtue. 

<!!alash ( ka-laslT), a. [ Fr. calf'cke, from G. 
kalenche, a word of Slavonic origin: Bohem. 
hilem, Pol, kolmka. j 1. A light chariot or 
carriage, with very low wiiecds. it may be 
open, or covered with a folding top which can 
be let flown at pleasure. •' When you and I 
take the air in the ealnuk together.' Locke. 
% The folding hood or top .sometimes fitted 
to such a carriage.— 3. A cover for the head 
sometimes used liy ladies. It is generally 
made of silk supported on a frame of cane 
or whalebone, ami worn projecting w'ell 
over the face. 

Mrs. Bute’s eyes fitished out at her from under her 
black r/’wi-4:er(ry. 

OalatMdium, CalatMum (kal-a-thid'i-um, 
ka-IaThi-iim ), 7i. [Gr. kalat/aw, a fiower- 
baskei] IS'ames somotiine.s given to the 
fiower-head of the plants called Composite. 
Galathiform ( kaTa-thi-fta-m ), a. [ L. cala- 
thiis, a basket, a bowl, and forma, form.] In 
hot hemispherical or concave, like a bowl 
or cup. 

€alatMum, See CALATHinirM. 
€alatlius(lv.ara-tliiis), n. [Gr. kalatJm, a 
basket.] An ancient sort of basket in which 
Greek and Eoman women kept their work. 
It is often represented on monuments, and 
fre(}Uently as a symbol of maidenhood. 
Caicaire-grossier Ckul-kar-grd-se-a),n. [Fr., 
lit. coarse limestone.] In geol. the coarse 
calcareous building-stone of Paiis, formed 
of foraminiferous .shells. It forms an exten- 
sive stratum, or rather series of stnita, in 
the Paris basin, and belongs to the eocene 
tertiary period. 

GalcaneAl (kal-kii'ne-al), a. In anat relat- 
ing to the calcaneuni, or great bone of the 
heel; as, calcaneal arteries. 


Calcaneum (kal-ka'ne-um), w. [L. , the heel. ] 
In anat. the largest bone of the tarsus; the j 
bone that forms the heel. 

Calcar {kan£ar), n. [L. calcar, a spur, from 
calx, Calais, the heel.] In hot a spur ; a hoi- ; 
low projection from the base of a petal. It 
is the nectary of Lhmteus, ; 

Calcar (kaPkar), n. [L. calcaria, a lime- | 
kiln, from calx, lime.] In glass-works, a , 
kind of oven or reverbeinting furnace, used , 
for the calcination of sand and salt of pot- ; 
ash, and converting them into frit. j 

Caicarate (kaTka-rat), n. [L. calcar, a spur.] , 
In hot furnished with a spur ; as, a calcar- ' 
ate corolla, such as that of larkspur. 
Calcareo-argillaceous (kal-ka're-6-ar-jil- 
la'shus), a. Partly calcareous partly argil- 
laceous. 

Calcareo - Mtumliiotis (kal-ka re-o-bi-tir- 
min-us), a. Consisting of or containing 
lime and bitumen. ^ 

Calcareo-siliceous (kal-ka're-o-si-li"shus), 

a. Consistingof or containing lime and silica. 

Calcareo - sulpliurous (kai-foVre-o-suFfer- 
us), a. Having lime and sulphur in com- 
bination, or partaking of both. 

Calcareous (kal-ka're-us), a. [L. calcmnns, 
calcareous, from calx, lime (whence E. 
chalk).} Partaking of the nature of lime ; 
having thequalitiesof lime; containing lime; 
as, mhareotts earth or stone.— CfscZcarcows 
spar, crystallized carbonate of lime. It is 
found crystallized in more than 700 different 
forms, all having for their primitive form 
an obtuse rhomboid. The rarest and most 
beautiful crystals are found in Derbyshire, 
-—Calcareous tufa, an alluvial deposit of 
carbonate of lime, formed generally by 
springs, which, issuing through limestone 
strata, hold in solution a portion of calca- 
reous earth; this they deposit on coming in 
contact with air and light. 

Galcareonsacss (kal-kaTe-us-nes), n. Qua- 
lity of being calcareous. 

CalcariUTerOus (kal-ka-rif'^r-us), a. [L. cal- 
cariiis, ivom calx, caZeis, lime, and /cro, to 
bear.] In geol. and mineral lime-yielding; 
as, calcariferous strata. Applied also to 
petrifying springs charged Avith carbonate 
of lime, which, on the spring issuing into 
the air, is deposited as crusts of calcareous 
tufa. [Rare.] 

Calcavella, Calcavelios (kal-ka- vel'Ia, kal- 
ka-vel'los), n. A kind of sweet wine from 
Portugal. See CABCAt'ELHOS. 

Calceatedt (kaFse-at-ed), a. [L. cakeatus, 
from cedeeus, a shoe.] Shod; fitted with or 
wearing shoes. Johnson. 

Calceddii (kaFsi-don),u. [See Chalcedony. ] 
In jewelry, a foul vein, like chalcedony, in 
some precious stones, 

Calcedonic, Calcedoman (kai-si-don'ik, 
kal-.si-d6'm-an), a. Chalcedonic (which see). 
Calcedony (kal-sed'o-ni), 7i. Ghaleedony 
(which see). 

Calceifonn (l^^^FsoT-form), a. [L. calcevs, 
a slipper, and forma, form.] Having the 
form of a slipper, as the corolla of Calceo- 
laria; calceolate. 

Calceolaria (Ical-se-o-hVri-a), n. [L. caleeo- 
liis, a slipper, from the shape of the inflated 
corolla reseuibliag a shoe or slipper.] Slip- 
perwort, a genus of 
ornamental herba- 
ceous or shrubby 
plants, nat. order 
Serophuiariaceaj. 

All the species are 
South American ; 
several have been 
long known in Brit- 
ish gardens. Most 
of them have yel- 
low flowers, some 
have puce-coloured 
ones, and some oc- 
cur with the two 
colours intermix- 
ed, while some are 
white. The roots of 
C. argehmidsa, the 
parent of many of 
our hybrids, are 
used for dyeing woollen cloth crimson, un- 
der the name of relbun. The greater num- 
ber of the calceolarias in cultivation are 
hybrids and not true species. 

Calceolate (kaFse-o-lat), a. Same as Cal- 
ceifarm. 

Calces, Calxes. See Calx. 

Calcic (kaFsik), a. [L, calx, caUis, lime.] 
Of or pertaining to lime; containing cal- 
cium; as, calcic chloride, or chloride of cal- 
cium. 



Calceolaria. 


Calciferous (kal-sifer-us), a. [L. calx, lime, 
and /(I ro, to produce.] Producing or con- 
taining lime, especially when in consider- 
able quantity ; as, calciferows strata ; calci- 
ferous sandstone. 

Calcification (kaFsi-ft-ka"shon), n. [L. calx, 
calcis, lime, and faeio, to make.] In che'tn. 
a changing into lime; the process of chang- 
ing into a stony substance by the deposi- 
tion of salts of lime, as in the formation of 
teeth, 

Calciform (kaFsi-form), a. [I, calx, lime, 
and /bmn, form.] In the form of chalk or 
lime! 

Calcify (kaFsi-fi), v.i. pret. & pp. calcified: 
■ppv. calcifying. [L. caZa;, lime, md faeio, 
to make.] To become gradually changed 
into a stony condition by the deposition or 
secretion of lime, as in the formation of 
teeth. 

Calcify (ImFsi-fi), v.t. To make stony by 
depositing lime. — Calcifying segment, a 
thick glandular sac or dilatation in the 
lower part of the oviduct of birds, often, 
but erroneously, called the uterus, ivhich 
secretes the shell of the egg. 

Calclgenous (kal-sij'en-us), a. [L. calx, 
calcis, lime, and gigiio, genui, to produce.] 
In ehem. a term applied to the common 
metals, which with oxygen form a calx ov 
earth-like substance. 

Calcigerous (kal-sij'er-us), a. [L. calx, 
lime, and gero, to bear. ] Producing or con- 
taining lime. 

Calcimine (kaFsi-min), n. [L. calx, calcis, 
lime.] A superior kind of white or coloured 
wash for the walls of rooms, ceilings, &c. 
Calcimine (kaFsi-min), v.t. To wash or 
cover with calcimine; as, to calcimine 
'walls. 

Calcimurite (kal-si-muTit), n. [L. calx, 
hme, and nmn'a, salt water.] A species of ' 
earth of a blue or olive-green colour, of the 
consistence of clay. It consists of calcare- 
ous earth and magnesia tinged with iron. 
Oalcinable (kal-sFna-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing calcined or reduced to a friable state by 
the action of fire. 

Calcinate (kaFsi-nat), v.t. pret. & pp. calci- 
7iated ; ppr. calcinating. To calcine. Bacon, 
[Rare.] 

Calcination (kal-si-niVshon), «. l. The act 
or operation of calcining or expelling from 
a substance by heat some volatile matter 
with which it is combined, or which is the 
cementing principle, and thus reducing it 
to a friable state. Thus chalk and carbonate 
of lime are reduced to lime by calcination 
or the expulsion of carbonic acid.— 2, f The 
operation of reducing a metal to an oxide 
or metallic calx: now called Oxidation. 
Ure. 

Calcinatory (kal-sin'a-to-ri), n. A vessel 
used ill calcination. 

Calcine (kal-sin'), v.t. pret. & pp. calcined; 
ppr. calammg. [Fr. ealciner, from L, calx. 
See Calx. ] l. To reduce to a powder or to 
a friable state by the action of heat; to free 
from some volatile matter combined or 
forming a cementing principle by the action 
of heat, as limestone from carbonic acid, 
iron ore from sulphur, salts from the water 
of crystallization. — 2. t To o.xidize, as a 
metal; to reduce to a metallic calx. 

Calcine (kal-siiF), v.i. To be converted into 
a powder or friable substance, or into a 
calx, by the action of heat. 

This crystal is a pellucid one ... in a very strong 
heat calcining without fusion. Neivton. 

Calciner (kal-sin'6r), ?i, l. One who cal- 
cines.— 2. A calcining or roasting furnace. 
CalcispongiSB (kal-si-spoiFji-e), n. pi. [L. 
calx, calcis, lime, and spongia, Gr. sponggia, 
a sponge.] A marine order or division of the 
sponges, the sarcode of which is supported by 
granular horny matter, mixed with three- 
rayed needles or spicules of carbonate of lime. 
These sponges are mostly extinct, but some 
species are found round the coast of Britain, 
hanging from the under side of rocks be- 
tween tide marks, 

Galcite (kaFsit), n. [L. calx, lime.] A term 
applied to various minerals, all of which 
are modifications of the rhombohedral form 
of calcium carbonate. It includes lime- 
stone, all the white and most of the coloured 
marbles, chalk, Iceland-spar, &c. 

Galcitrate t (kaFsi-trat), v. t, [L. ealcitro, to 
' kick, from calx, the heel. ] To kick. 

1 Calcitrationt (kal-si-tra^shon), n. The act 
i of kicking. 

The birth of the child is caused partly by its axi- 
j ' citraticn breaking the membranes in which it lieth. 
j Ross. 


Fate, far, fat, %li; met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. aimne; y, Sc. Uy. 
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CJalcium (kaFsi-iim). n, [From L. calx, lime. ] 
Sym. Ca. xlt. wt. 40. The metallic basis of 
lime, anti the most widely diifused of the 
alkaline metals. It was first obtained by 
Davy ill ISOS by the action of voltaic elec- 
tricity. Calcium is a light yellow metal, 
about as hard as gold, very ductile and 
malleable, and burns in chlorine with a 
most brilliant flame. It is very oxidizable, 
rapidly changing into the oxide or ciuick- 
lline in the air. It unites with all the non- 
inetallic elements, and hence its compounds 
are numerous, long known, and extensively 
used. The combination of calcium and oxy- 
gen forms the well known and highly useful 
substance lime. 

Calcium Light (kaTsi-um lit), n. See Deu3I- 
MONP LiaiiT. 

Calcographer (Iml-kog^ra-fer), n. One who 
practises calcography. 

CalcograpMcal (kal-ko-graffik-al), a. [See 
CiLCOGRAPHV.] Pertaining to calcography. 
Calcography ( kal-kog'ra-fl ), n. [L. calx, 
chalk, and Cr. grapho, to engrave.] The 
art of drawing with black or coloured 
chalks. 

Calc-sinter (kalk'sin-t6r), n. [L. ccdx, lime, 
and G. sinter, a stalactite.] A stalactitic 
carbonate of lime, a variety of calcite, con- 
sisting of deposits from springs holding car- 
bonate of lime in solution. Calc-sinter forms 
the stalactites and stalagmites which beau- 
tify many caves, as that of Castleton, Derby- 
shire, the G-riine Hbhle, Westphalia, «Sic. 
U'nguent boxes were made of it by the 
ancients. 

Calc-spar (kalk'spEr), n. Calcai’eous spar, 
or crystallized carbonate of lime. 

Calc-tuff (kalk'tuf), n. An alluvial forma- 
tion of carbonate of lime. See Oaicae- 
EOUS, 

Calculable (kallm-la-hl), a. Capable of 
being calculated or ascertained by calcula- 
tion. ' The operation of forces visible and 
calculable.’ Amted. 

Calculary (kal'ku-la-n), n. [L. calculus, a 
pebble.] A congeries of little stony knots 
often found in the pulp of the pear and 
other fruits, formed by concretions of the 
sap. 

Calculary (kal'ku-la-ri), a. In med. relat- 
ing to calculi; relating to the disease of 
stone in the bladder. 

Calculate (kaPkQ.-lat), v.t pret. & pp. cal- 
culated; ppr. calculating. [L. calculo, cal- 
eidatum, from calculus, a counter or pebble 
used in calculations, a dim. from calx, a 
small stone, a counter.] 1. To ascertain by 
computation; to compute; to reckon up; to 
estimate; as, to calculate the cost of a house. 
2. To make the necessary or usual computa- 
tions regarding ; as, to calculate eclipses or 
nativities. 

A cunning man did calculate iny birth, 

And told me that by water I should die. S/ur/t. 

B. To fit or xu’opare by the adaptation of 
means to aii end ; to make suitable : gener- 
ally in pp. in this sense. ‘Religion is calcu- 
lated for our benefit.* Tillotson, 

This letter was admirably calcuhatted to work on 
those to whom it was addressed. Macaulay. 

Calculate (kaVku-lat), v.i. 1. To make a 
computation; to arrive at a conclusion after 
weighing all the circumstances; to estimate 
by calculation ; to deliberate; as, we calcu- 
late better for ourselves than for others. 

The strong passions, whether good or bad, never 
calculate. F. JF, Robertson. 

2.t To speculate about future events; to 
predict. ‘ Old men, fools, and children cal- 
culate.’ Shale.— Z. To suppose or believe; 
to think; as, you are wrong there I calculate 
(corap. the similar uses of gxiessaad reckon); 
also to think of doing something; to intend; 
as, a man calculates to go a journey. [United 
States.] 

Calculating (kaUkti-lat-ing), p. and a. 

1. Having the power or habit of making arith- 
metical calculations; quick at arithmetical 
calculations. 

The American calculatings boy, Zerah Colburn, 
being asked iiow many black beans it would take 
to make ten white ones, answered, * Ten if you skin 
them.’ De Morgan, 

2. Given to forethought and calculation; 
especially given to look ahead with thought- 
ful regard to self-interest; deliberate and 
selfish; scheming. 

With his cool calculatmg disposition he easily got 
the better of his ardent rival. Godwin. 

—Calculating machine, a machine by which 
the results of arithmetical operations may 
be obtained by inspection, such as the 


machine invented by Mr. Babbage. The > 
objects aimed at in the last-named machine ■ 
are, first, the performance of arithmetical 
calculations with absolute accuracy, and, ' 
second, the immediate transference of the 
results to copper plates, from which any 
number of copies may be printed without 
the possibility of error. In 1864 an instru- 
nient, constructed on the type of Babbage’s 
by Messrs. Schentz, Swedish engineers, was 
employed in calculating a large volume of 
life-tables for the British government, who 
declared they would nevei" have been under- i 
taken had not this machine been in exist- j 
ence. A machine invented in 1S19 by it | 
Thomas of Colmar, and called an arith- ! 
mometer, is now pretty extensively used ! 
for addition and subtraction and all opera- j 
tions that can be resolved into these two. i 
Calculation (kal-ku-la'shon), n. 1. The act | 
of calculating ; the art, practice, or manner | 
of computing by numbers ; reckoning; com- ; 
putation ; as, to perform a calculatmi; to 
find a result by calcula tmi. 

Whenever we speak of arithmetic as the science of 
calculation we in fact allude to that rudimental period 
of the science of numbers when pebbles {calculi) were 
used, as now among savages they often are. to facili- 
tate the practice of counting’. Trench. 

2. A series of arithmetical processes set 

down in figures and bringing out a certain 
result; as, heshoAved calculaiion.— 

3. Estimate formed in the mind by compari «g 
the various circumstances and facts Avhkh 
bear on the matter in hand. 

The lazy gossips of the port, 

Abhorrent of a calculation crost, 

Began to chafe as at a personal wrong. Tennyson. 

Calculative (kal'ku-la-tiv), a. Pertaining 
to calculation ; tending to calculate. ‘Long j 
habits of caloulatwe dealings.’ Burke. ] 
Calculator (kaFku-la-ter), w. One Avho 
calculates, computes, or reckons; one who 
estimates or considers the force and eftect 
of causes Avith a vieAv to form a correct 
estimate of the effects. ‘Ambition is no 
exact calculator.’ Burke. 

Calculator^ (karku-la-to-ri), a. Belonging 
to calculation. Sherwood. 

Calculet (karkul),?i. [Fr. cetfcul] Reckon- 
ing; computation. ‘The general cakide ex- 
ceeded eight millions.’ 

Calcule, t V. t. [ Fr. catcider, L. calciilare. 
See Calculate.] To calculate. Chaucer. 
Calculifragous (kal-ku-lifra-gus), a. [I. 
calculus, a chalky pebble, and frango, 
fregi, to break.) In surg. having power 
to dissolve or break calculus or stone in 
the bladder ; lithotritic. 

Calculous, Galculose (kal'ku-Ius, kal'ku- 
16s), a. [See Calculus,} l. Stony; gritty; 
hard like stone ; as, a calculous concretion. 

2. Arising from calculi, or stones in the 
bladder ; caused by calculi ; as, a calmlous 
disorder’.— -3, Affected Avith the gravel or 
stone ; as, a caferdotra person. 

Calculus (kal'kii-lus), pi. Calculi 
(kal'ku-li), [L, a pebble used for calcu- 
lating or voting, from calx, a small stone, 
a counter,] 1, In pathol. a general term 
for inorganic concretions of various kinds 
formed in various parts of the body. Those 
concretions formed in the gall-bladder are 
called biliary calculi or gall-stones; those 
formed by a morbid deposition from the 
urine in the kidney or bladder are called 
urinary calculi; those found in the sub- j 
stance of the lungs or in the ramifications : 
of the bronchi are called puhimiary ca lculi; 
and those formed in the salivary glands 
or their ducts are called salivary calculi. 
There are also gouty concretions, called 
arthritic calculi, and others called pua- 
creatic calculi, lachrymal calculi, sper- 
matic calculi, <fec. — 2. In math, a method 
of compvii&iioici,— Differential calculus, the 
arithmetic of the infinitely small differences 
of variable quantities; the method of differ- 
encing quantities or of finding an infinitely 
small quantity, Avhich, being taken infinite 
times, shall be equal to a given quantity. This 
coincides Avith the doctrine of fluxions.— 
Integral calcitlus, a method of integrating or 
summing up moments or differential quanti- 
ties : the inverse of the differential calculus. 
—Literal calculus, a name sometimes given 
to algebra. — Calculus of functions, that 
branch of mathematical analysis which in- 
vestigates tlie form of a function and not 
its value in any particular ease, nor the 
conditions under which it may have a par- 
ticular value. Tlius, the calculus of func- 
tions may be considered as similarly related 
to algebra as algebra is to arithmetic. See 


Function. — of variations. See 

under VAETATKtN. 

Caiderari (kal-da-rirre), n. pL fit., copper- 
smiths.] A lAolitieo-reiigious sect in Italy 
set on foot during the reign of Murat in 
opposition to the Carbonari. 

Caldese + (kal-dez').. 1 [Iii allusi«ui to the 
Cha Idoea Avho Avere famed for necrmnancy . 
&c. ] To cheat, as by necromancy orslcight of 
hand. *' Choused and ca Ides’ d ye like a bloek- 
head.’ lludihras. 

Caldron (kalihon), -n, [I’l'om 0. Fr. caldron 
(hypothetical) =Fr. chaudron. iJ.Fr. ehuid- 
dran, Sp. calderon. It. caJu'eroue. iTouiL. cal- 
darius, pertaining to heating, from caldua, 
caiidus, hot, from mice, to "grow hot.] A 
large kettle or boiler of tapper or other 
mc’tal. Also written Cauldron. 

I'.i the luulst c.f till 

There placerl was a cM-iren a;;.; tall, 

Upca a mighty furnace, burning hot, S/enser, 

Calecamiou (kal-kair'mm), n. [The first 
part of the Avord seems to be calc or cole. 
cabbage.] A Avell-known Irish dish, nuule 
by boiling and mashing greens young cab- 
bage, or spinach, and mixing them with 
mashed potatoes, butter, pepix-r, and salt. 

A xdaiuer kind is made among the poorer 
classes by boiling the vegetables till nearly 
done, then adding the raAv potatoes to them, 
and draining them Avhen boiled. ITritteu 
also Odmmion, Colccannon. 
Caleche(ka-lash'). Calash. ‘Ladies 

harried in ca lech es. ’ Hu d ihras. 

Caledonian (kal-i-dOTii-an), a. Pertaming 
to Caledonia, an ancient name of Scotland ; 
Scottish ; Scotch. 

Caledonian (kal-i-uc/ni-an), n. A native of 
Caledonia, now .Scotland ; a Scotchman. 
Galedonite (kal'i-do-nit), n. A blue or 
greenish-blue mineral, a cupreous sulphato- 
earbonate of lead, found in attached crys- 
tals, A^ith oilier compoumls of sulphate 
and carbonate of oxi<le of lead, at Lead- 
hills, in Lanarkshire, and at Roughten Gill, 
in Cinuberhuid. 

Calefacient (kal-i-fu'slii-ent), a. [See 
Calefy.] AVarming; heating. 

Calefacient (kal-i-f a‘shi-eiit), ? i. Tha t Avhieh 
Avarms or heats ; in med. a substance Avliieh 
excites a degree of Avarmth in the part to 
which it is applied, as mustard, pepper, &c. 
Calefaction (kal-i-falFshon), n. i'L. cale- 
f actio, from citlefacio, to make Avarm. See 
Calefy.] l. The act or operation of Avarm- 
ing or heating ; the inoduetkm of heat in a 
body by the action of fire, or ]>y the com- 
munication of heat from other bodies.— 
2. Tlie state of being heated. ‘ As if remem- 
brance of calefactkiii can Avarm a man in a 
cold frosty night.’ IJ. Jloore. 

Calefactive, Calefactory ( kal - i - f ak ^ tiv, 
kal- i - f ak ' to - ri ), a. [ See Calefaction. ] 
Adapted to make warm or hot ; cuminuni- 
cating heat. 

Caiefactor (kal-i-fakTer), n. A small kind 
ofstoA'e. 

Calefactory (kal-i-fakTo-ri), n. 1. A Avarm- 
ing-roora in a monastery,— 2. A chaifing-dish 
of silver or other metal placed upon the altar 
in cold Aveather, and filled Arith charcoal. 
Calefy t(kaTi-fi}, v.i. pret. &pp. calefied; ppr. 
calefying. [L. calefio, to become Avarm orliot 
— caieo, to be AAxirm, and fw, to become, pass, 
of facio, to make.] To groAv hot or warm; 
to be heated. ‘ Cliry stal Avill calefy unto elec- 
tricity.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Calefy (kaVi'fi), v.t. pret. &pp. calefied ; ppr. 
calif ying. To make Avarm or hot. 
Caleidopiloiie (ka-irdo-fon), «. See Ka- 

LEIPOPHON. 

Calemherre (kal-em-bCri), n. A species of 
Coromandel wood, of a lighter colour than 
the calamandcr, and striped. It is a scarce 
Avood, and is found only in Ceylon. 
Calemhonr, Calembonrg (kalem-bbr), n. 
[Fr. , said to be from a count or abb^ of Kal- 
emberg, an amusing personage in German 
anecdotes.] A pun; a play oh words. 
Calendar (kal‘en-der), n. [L. cuUn- 
darium, an account-book. See CAX.iE)SPS.] 

1. A register of the year, in Avliich the 
months, Aveeks, and days are set down in 
order, Avith the feasts observed by the 
church, <S:c. ; an almanac. It was so named 
from the Roman CaUndac, the name given 
to the first day of the month, and Avritten 
in large letters at the head of each month. 

Let this penticious Isour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar. Shak. 

2. An orderly table or enumeration of persons 
or things, as a list of crinhiitd causes which 
stand for trial; a list; a catalogue; a. schedule; 
a register. ‘Rhadamanthus, who tries the 


.ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. tow; ng, sing; SH, th&n; th, thin; 


w, idg; Avh, whig; zli, azure.— See Key. 
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li^'hter fiuises below, leuviii;:' to liis two 
t>rethi‘eu rhc 3iea%*y eaUndtirn/ Jdtmb. 

Th'* cor/' I iinvc had to over, voor contont, I wish 
■■ ' titirfit be found in the mypast eadeavours.. , 

** ; 
^CahnhlMr laonth, a solar montli as it | 
staihls in nliii:ni:ies. — Gnyorian cahmlan ■ 
St'o tiUEduiilAX. —JuUan calendar. See 
Jl’LlAX. 

Calendar {karen-der), I'.t. To enter or 
write in a calendar; to register. 

Twelve hove been martyrs for relijjion. of whom 
' ten are for saints.' iVaterkouse. 

Calendary, Calendarial (Itaron-da-ri, kal- 
f!U-t{a'ri-al\ u. Debjiiging to the calendar. 
LnwJon. ‘ The usual or halendanj month.* 
Sir T. Broicne. 

Calender (kaTen-der), n. [Fr. calandre, 
L. 1. celendm, a calender, from G r. k}/llndros^ 
a cylinder. ] 1. A machine consisting of two 
or more cylinders revolving so nearly in 
contact with each other, that cloth passing 
tiirongh between them is smoothed and 
even glazed by their pressure. ~2. An estab- 
lishment in wiiich, by a series of operations, 
ilitfering according to the goods, woven 
fabrics are straiglitencd, damped, pressed, 
stretelied, starched, Ac., including the vari- 
ous pi'ocesscs intervening between the 
bleaching or dyeing and the printing or 
packing for market. —3. The pemon who 
manages such a business; a caleiiderer. 

My good friend the aiknder 

Will'iend his horse to go. Cott/per. 

Calender (kaFen-dCu'), r.t To press in a 
calender for the piirijose of making smooth, 
glossy, and wavy, as woollen and silk stutfs, 
linen, &c. 

Calender (kaFen-der), a. One of an order 
of dervises in Turkey and Persia, of not very- 
strict morals, nor held in very high esteem 
by the M'ohammedans. They preach in the 
market-places, and live upon alms. The 
name is derived from the founder of the 
sect. Also written Kalender. 
Calendographer (kaben-dogYa-fer), n. [L. 
mkndarmni, an account-book, and Gr. 
graph), to write.] One who makes calen- 
dars. Bogh. I'lbire.] 

Calendrer, Calenderer (kal'en-drtir, kaPen- 
dcr-erb H. A person who calenders cloth, 
Calendrical (ka-len'drik-ai), a. Pertuining 
to a calendar. [Rare, 1 
Calends (kaPemlz), n, jd, [L. calendte, from 
L. ciiio, Gr, kale in, to cull.] Among the 
Romans, the tirat day of each month.— The 
Greek caknek, a time that never occurred; 
an ancient Roman phrase which originated 
in the fact that the Greeks had nothing 
corrcspniuling to the Roman calends; hence, 
to say that a deVd would be paid at the 
iireek caktuh meant tlnit the debt would 
never be paid at all. 

Caleadula (ka-len'du-la), [L. ealendce, 
the first day of the mouth, from its llowers 
being produced almost ail the year round.] 
A genus of plants, nat. rirder Oomposita^, 
with yellow or orange dowers, with a power- 
ful but not pleasant odour, natives of the 
Mediterranean region; the marigolds. C. 
(gfunuaUs' is the common or pot marigold. 
Its dowers are used to give a yellow colour 
to chee.se, and to atlulterato saffron, and 
were onec used in soup.s and broths. 
Calendulifie (ka-len'du-lin), n. A mucila- 
ginous sul)stance or gum obtained from the 
inarigold, tlte Calendula of l)otanists. 
Calenture (kaPen-tur), n. [Fr. calenture, 
Sp. mlentura, heat, a calentiii-e, from cnlcn-^ 
far, to heat, from h. ealeo, to l)e liot. ] A 
kind of delirium somur lines caused within 
the ti’opies, especially on board ship, by ex- 
posure to excessive heat. It is said to be 
accompanied with such fancies as those 
mentioned in the extract. 

Sr» by a cafenha-e Jiiisled, 

The rnariner with rapture st-es. 

On the smooth ocean’s aanro bed, 

Hnarneilc'd fields and verd.ant trees. 

'iA’ith e.'gjer haste he iottgs to rove 
In that fantastic scene, .and thinks 

It must be some ejichanted grove, 

And iu he leaps and down he sinks. Swffi. 
Calesceiice(ka-lcs'ens), n. [From L, caleseo, 
to grow warm, incept, of cnleo, to be hot] 
Growing warmth; growing heat 
Calf (kaf). n. pi. Calves (kavz). [A. Sax. 
eealf, D. half, Icel. kulfr, Sw, kalf, Dan. kalv, 
G, kalb, a calf.] 1. Properly the young of the 
cow or of the bovine genus of quadruiteds, 
but applied also to the young of tbe marine 
mammalia, as the whale.— 2. An ignorant, 
stupid person ; a dolt ; a weak or cowardly 
man. ‘Some silly, doting, brainless calf.* 
JOragtoii. [Colloq. ]—3. JS^niU. a mass of hoe- 


lee, breaking from under the hoe, as a calf r 
from under its mother, and rising to the j 
surface of the water, often with violence.™ 1 
The calves of the Ups, in Hosea, signiftes the 
sacriftces of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving ! 
wliich the captives of Babylon addressed to j 
God, being no longer in a condition to offer i 
sacrifices in the temple. I 

Calf (khf ), n. [Icel. ktilfi, the calf of the 
leg.] The thick fleshy pari; of the leg behind, 
below the knee, chiefly formed by the gastro- 
cnemius muscle. 

His leg is too big for Hector’s. 

More fi*//’’, certain. SnaJi. 

Calf-lick (kilfiik). 5?ame as Cowdick (which 
. see). I 

Calf-lxke G^dfTik), a. or adv. Resembling a i 
calf. I 

So I charmed their ears | 

That Ciilf-like they my lowing follow’d. Skak. | 

Calf-sMn, Calf s-skin (kaf'skin, k:ifs''skin), j 
n. The hide or skin of a calf ; or leather j 
made of the skin. ‘And hang a calfskin on i 
those recreant limbs.’ Shah j 

Calf-ward (kaf 'ward), n. A place where i 
calves are kept in the fleld, [Scotch.] 
Caliatour-wood. (kalG-a-tor-wud), n. A 
kind of dye-wood which grows in India on j 
the Coromandel coast. It is sometimes ' 
confounded with red sandal-wood. 

Caliber (Icall-ber), n. See Calibre. 

Caliber (kal'i-ber), v.t In gxvn. to measure 
-with caliber-compasses; to calibrate. 
Calibrate (kaVi-brat), v.t. To ascertain the 
calibre of, as a thermometer-tube. 
Calibration (kal-i-bra'shon), n. The act or 
process of calibrating, especially of ascer- 
taining the calibre of a thermometer-tulm, 
with the view of graduating it to a scale of 
degrees. 

Calibre, Caliber (kal'i-b6r), ??. [Fr. calibre, 
possibly from Ar. kdlib, Pers. kdlah, a 
mould.] l.t In gun. the weight of any pro- 
jectile.— 2. The diameter of a body; as, the 
calibre of a column or of a bullet ; usually 
and specifically, the diameter of the bore of 
a flrearm.— 3. Fig. compass or capacity of 
mind; the extent of one’s intellectual endow- 
j ments: in this sense always written calibre, 

! and frequently pronounced as a French 
j word— ka-le-br. 

j Coming from men of tlieir caiii're they were highly 

i miscliievous, Stirke. 

I — Caliber -Cffitipasses, calibers, or callipers, 

1 compasses made either with arched legs to 
’ measure the diameters of cylinders or globu- 
lar bodies, or with straight legs and retracted 
points, to measure the interior, diameter, 
or Imre of anytliing. The legs move on 
an arc of brass, on which are marked the 
inches and half inches, to show how far the 
points of the compasses are opened asunder. 
-CaUhcr-rule, gunner's callipers, anin.stru- 
lueiit ill which a right line is so divided as 
that the first part^being equal to the dia- 
meter of an iron or leaden ball of 1 lb. weight, 
the other part.s are to the first as the dia- 
meters of balls of 2, 3, 4, Ac., lbs. ai'c to 
the diameter of a ball of 1 lb. It is used by 
engineers to determine, from a ball’s weight, 
its’ diameter or caliber, and mce versa.— 
Calibersquare, calliper-square, a rule carry- 
ing two cross-heads, one of whicli is adjusted 
slightly by a mit, the other being movable 
along the rule. The cross-heads on one side 
are adapted to the measurement of interior 
diameters or sizes, <and on the other side to 
the measurement of external sizes. 

Calibnrn (kaFi-bern), n. Another name for 
Excalibur, the sword of King Arthur. ‘ Cali- 
Guru’s resistless brand.’ Sir W. Scott 
Calicate (kiiTi-kat), a. [L. calix, caUds, a 
cup.] In boL having a calyx, or a large or 
remarkable one. 

Calice (kaFis), n. [Fr. caliee, L. calix.] l.t A 
cup, usually a communion cup ; a chalice. 

* Eating the holy bread and drinking the 
sacred calice.’ Jer. Taylor.— t. In zool. the 
little cup in which the polype of a coral- 
producing zoophyte is contained. 

CaHcbe (ka-le'cha), n. The name by which 
the impure native nitrate of soda of Peru is 
known throughout South America. 

Calico (kaFi-kb), n. [From Calicut iu India. ] 

1. A term for any white cotton cloth. In 
this country we have unbleached calicoes, 
shirting calicoes, and the like. Calico was 
first manufactured in, and introduced from 
India,-— 2. 3Printed cotton cloth counsel’ than 
muslin. [United State.s.] 

Calico-printer (kaFi-kO-print-er), n. One 
whose occupation is to print calicoes. 
Calico-printing (kaFi-ko-print-ing), n. The 
art of printing or impressing calicoes with 


variegated figures and colours, more or less 
permanent. 

CaliCUlar(ka-ltk'u-ler), a. [L. calix, a cup.] 
Formed like a cup. ' Calicular leaves.’ 
Sir T. Broivne. 

Calidi (kaFld), a. [L. calidus, frova caleo, to 
be hot.] Hot; burning; ardent. Bailey. 
Caiidge (kaFij), n. A kind of Indian phea- 
sant. W. H. Bmsell 

CaHdityt (ka-lid'i-ti), n. [See Calid.] Heat. 

Ice doth not endure the potential ca/idjirj' of many 
waters. ■ ■ T. B-ro’tvue. 

Caliduct (kaFi-diikt), n. [From L. caleo, to 
be warm, and duco, d/uciuin, to lead.] A 
pipe or canal used to convey hot air or steam 
from a furnace to the apartments of a house. 
Calif, Caiipli (ka'lif), n. [Fr. calife, from 
Ar. khalifa, a successor, from klialafa, to 
succeed.] A title given to the acknowledged 
successors of IMohammed, regarded among 
3Iohainmedans as being vested with su- 
preme dignity and power in all matters 
relating to religion and civil policy. The 
sultans of Turkey assume tliis as one of 
tlieir titles. Written also GaXiff, Kalif, 
Khalif, Ac. 

Califate (kali-fat), n. The office or dignity 
of a calif; or the government of a calif. 
Written also Kali fate, Caliphate. 
Californian (kal-i-for'ni-an), a. Of or be- 
longing to California; as, Californian gold. 
Californian (kal-i-for'ni-an), n. A native 
or inhabitant of California. 

Caligation (kal-i-ga'shon), n. [L. caligatio, 
dimness, from caligo, to be dark, darkness.) 
Darkness; dimness; cloudiness; specifically, 
dinme.ss of sight. 'A caligationoy: dimness.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Caligidss (ka-lij'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
crustaceans parasitic on marine fishes, of 
which tlie genus Caligus may be regarded 
as the tjpe. See Fish-louse. 

Caliginous (ka-lij'i-nus), a. Dim; obscure; 
dark. Eallyivell, [Rare.] 

Caliginously (ka-lij'i-mis-li), adv. 0)h 
scurely. [Rare.] 

CaliginoTisness (ka-]ijl-nus-nes), ?i. Dim- 
ness; obscurity. [Rare.] 

Oaligo (ka-li'go), 'Ji. [L., darkness.] A disease 
of the eye, imparting dimness, cloudiness, 
obscurity; caligation (which see). 
CaligrapMc, CalxgrapMcal (kal-i-grafik, 
kal-i-grafik-al), a. Same as CaUigraphic. 
Calig'rapMst (ka-lig'ra-fist), n. Same as 
Calligraphist. 

Caligrapliy (ka-ligTa-fi), n. Same as Calli- 
graphy. 

Oalin (kaGin), n. A compound metal, of 
which the Chinese make tea-canisters and 
the like. The ingredients seem to be lead 
and tin, 

Galipasll (kal'i-pash), n. [A form of cala- 
bash with sense of carapace, tlie upper shell 
of the tortoise,] In cookery, that part of a 
turtle which belongs to the upper shield, 
consisting of a fatty, gelatinous substance 
of a dull greenish colour. Spelled also 
CaUipash. 

Dobbin helped himself to turtle soup ; for the lady 
of the house, before whom the tureen was placed, 
was so ignorant of the contents, that she was going 
to help Mr. Sedley without bestowing upon him either 
caitpezsk or calipee. Thackeray. 

Calipee (IcaFi-pe), n. That part of a turtle 
which belongs to the lower shield, and con- 
sists of a fatty, gelatinous substance of a 
light yellow colour. Spelled also Callipee. 
Caliper (kaFi-per), n. Same as Caliber. 
Caliph, ''■n. See Calif. 

Caliphate, Caliphat (Im'li-fat), n. See 
Califate. Tennyson. 

CaliphsMp (ka'lif-ship), n. Califate (which 
see). 

Galippic (ka-lip'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
CaUppus, a Greek astronomer of the fourth 
century before Christ.— period, a 
collection of the metonic cycle of nineteen 
solar years, proposed by Calippiis. At the 
end of four of these cycles thei'e is an exces.s 
of one day and six hours over the number 
of lunations. Calippus, therefore, proposed 
to quadruple the metonie cycle, and de<luct 
a day from the end of it, by reducing the 
days of one of the months from thirty to 
twenty-nine, 

Calisaya BarR (kal-i-stVa bark), n. A name 
for the yellow, or orange yellow, febrifugal 
barks of Cinchona Jiava or aurantiaca, con- 
sisting of the bass or inner bark. 
Calisayilie (kal-i-saffn), n. An alkaline sub- 
stance obtained from calisaya b‘ark, now 
used in making a kind of bitters. 
Calisthenic (kal-is-theiFik), a. Same as 
Callistkenic. 
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Calistlieiilcs (Ical-is-thenlks), n. Same as ; 
CaUisihenics. I 

Calivert (kari-ver), n. [Probably, as Wetlg- i 
wood thinks, from O. D. koluvrc, a caliver, ; 
from Er. couleuKre, L. coluber, a serpent, j 
an adder, whence cnaleui-rim, E. euJvcrin. 
Comp, etjmiol. of dragoon.] A kind of luind- 
gun, musket, or arquebuse. ^ The report of 
a caliver.’ Shale. 

He is so huncT with pikes, haiberts, petronels, 
z'irs, and muskets, that he looks like a justice of 
peace’s hall. B. ^or.soii, 

Oalix (ktViiks), n. Same as Calyx (wliich 

Calixtine, Oalixtin (ka-liks'tin, ka-liks'- 
tin), 71 . 1. [From L. calix, a cup.] One of a 
sect of Hussites in Bohemia, who published 
their confession in 1421, the leading article 
of which was a demand to i.>artalve of tlie 
c.np (calix) as well as of the bread in. the 
Lord’s Supper, from which they received 
their name of UiraqidsU (L. uterque, both). 
Their tenets were conceded by the articles of 
Basel in 1433, and they became the predomi- 
nant party in Boliemia. Gradually they 
lapsed from the severity of their principles, 
and, by the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had ceased to be of any importance, 
serving only to prepare the way for Protes- 
tantism.— 2. A follower of George CalixtiiSt 
a Lutheran, who died in 1656. He wrote 
against the celibacy of the clergy, and pro- 
posed a reunion of Catholics and Protestants 
upon the basis of the Apostles’ Creed. 
i figTiir (kak), v.t Same as CaidJc (which see). 
Calk (kak), v.t. [Fr. calquer, It, calcare, 
from L. calx, lime.] To cover with challc 
for the purpose of transfening tlie design. 
See CALKiNd. 

Calk (kak), n. 1. A calker or calkin (which 
see).— 2. A piece of iron with sharp points 
worn on the sole of the shoe or boot to pre- 
vent slipping on the ice. [United States.] 
Calk (Iqik), V. t To furnish with a calker or 
calkin to prevent slipping. 

Calker, Calkin (kak'6r, kak'in), n. [Per- 
haps from L. caZcftr, a spur, from L. calx, 
the heel, whence A. Sax. calc, a shoe, a hoof.] 

1. The prominent part of either extremity 
of ahorse-shoe,beiit downwards and lu'ought 
to a sort of point, to prevent the horse slip- 
ping: in America called a caf/c.— 2. The semi- 
circular ring of iron nailed on to the heel 
of a strong shoe or Imot to make it wear 
longer. 

Calker (Icfik'er), n. A caulker (which see). 
Galki (kal'ke), Ji. [Hind. 7*:aZ7«.] See IvALKI. 
Calking (ka.k'ing), n. [See Calk, to cover 
with chalk.] The copying of a picture 
or design by rubbing the back of it with 
a pencil, chalk, or crayon, and tracing lines 
through on a piece of paper, or other mat- 
ter, by passing lightly over each stroke of 
the design with a point. 

Calking-iron. Same as CcmHemg-iro'ii. 

Call (kal), v.t. [A. Sax. cealhan, Icel. and 
Sw. Mila, Han. lealde, to call; H. kallen, to 
talk, to prattle. Same root as Gr. gcryo, to 
cry; Skr. gar, to call.] 1. To name; to de- 
nominate or give a name to. 

And God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night. ’ Gen. i. 5. 

2. To pronounce the name of. ‘ Answer as 
I call you.' Shale. —S. To designate or char- 
acterize as; to affirm to he. 

Call you that backing of your friends? A plague 
upon such backing. ' S/tal:. 

In this sense the word is often used to indi- 
cate that something is stated roughly or on in- 
sufficient data, or that what is stated is only 
nominally and not virtually the case. The 
following are examples. 

He was a grave personage, about my own age 
(which we shall call about fifty). Sir IF. Scott. 

The whole army is called 700,000 men, but of these 
only So, 000 can be reckoned available. Brougham. 

4. To invite or command to come; to sum- 
mon; to convoke; as, to call a messenger; 
to call a cab; to call a meeting; often with 
together; as, the king called his council 
together. 

He sent his servants to call them that were bidden. 

Mat, xxii. 3. 

Crt/J hither Clifford, bid him come amain. Shah. 

Be not amazed, call all your senses to you, defend 
jmur reputation. Shak. 

5. To select or appoint, as for an office, 
duty, or employment. Paul, called to be 
an apostle.’ Eom. i. 1.— C. To invoke or ap- 
peal to. 

I call God for a record upon, my soul, a Cor. i, 23, 

7. To arouse, as from sleep; to awaken. 

You must wake, and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear. Tennyson. 
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S. To proclaim ; to utter the na.me of in a ; 
loud voice. ‘.Nor parish clerk who mllu \ 
the psalm so clear.’ Gay. — 9 . To bring to j 
know, believe, and obey the gospel. Rom. 
viii. 20, .30. — 10. In American Imv, to re- 
quire to answer or correspond with a de- 
scription in a survey or grant of land. Good- 
rich.--To call hack, to revoke or retract; to 1 
recall; to summon or bring back.— To call 1 
forth, to bring or summon to action; as, to ! 
callfmdh all the faculties of the mind.™ To i 
call in, to collect; as, to call in debts or i 
money; or to diwv from circulation; as, to ■ 
call in clipped coin; or to summon to one’s 
house; to invite to come together; as, to call 
in neighbours or friends.— To call names, to 
use opprobrious epitliets to. Swift,-- To 
call ojr, to summon aw- ay; to divert; as, to 
call of the attention; to eetU ’workmen 
from their employment.— To call out, to 
challenge to a duel; also, to summon into 
service; as, to call out the militia.— To call 
over, to go over by reading aloud name 
by name ; as, to call over a list or roll of 
names.— To call to mind, to recollect; to re- 
vive in memory.— To call to a7iothe7'’smind, 
to put another in mind of, to remind of.— 
To call to the har, to admit to tlie rank of 
barrister.— To up, (a) to bring into view 
or recollection; as, to call up the image of a 
deceased friend, (b) To bring into action or 
discussion; as, to caU up a bill before a legis- 
lative body, (c) To require pajmient of; as, 
to call up the sums still due on shares.— A 
called session, an extraordinary session of 
the Congress of the United States.— Call, In- 
vite, Co7ii:o7ee, Summon. Call is generic and 
applicable to summonses of all kinds ; /«- 
vite is formal, and in accordance with the 
requirements of courteous ceremony; con- 
voke, lit. to call together, implies a degree 
of authority in the agent, and some sort of 
organization among the individuals so called 
together; suinmon- implies authority in the 
summoner and formality in the method.— 
Syn. To name, designate, denominate, in- 
vite, summon, convoke, assemble, invoke, 
appeal to, arouse, awaken. 

Call (kal), v.i. 1. To utter a loud sound, or 
to address by name: often with to. 

The angel of God called to Hagar. Gen. xxi. 17. 

2. To visit without intention of remaining; 
to make a short stop or pay a short visit; as, 
to call at the inn. 

Yet say the neighbours when they call. 

It is not bad but good land. Tennyson. 

In this sense call is often followed by at, for, 
or 071. To call at is to visit for anypurpose; 
to call for (a person or thing) is to visit a 
house or other place in order to obtain the 
company of the person to some other place, 
or to get the thing; to call on (a person) is 
to visit a house or other place in order to 
see and converse with the person there. 
[This use Johnson supposes to have origi- ; 
nated in the custom of denoting one’s pres- | 
euce at the door by a call.]— To call fo7\ , 
(a) See above under definition 2. (h) To de- 
mand, require, claim ; as, a crime calls for 
punishment. — To call 07i or upoti. (a) See 
above under definition 2. (&) To demand 
from or appeal to; as, to call on a person to 
pay what he owes; to call on a gentleman 
for a song, (c) To pray to or worship; to 
invoke; as, to call on the name of the Lord. 
—To call out, to utter in a loud voice; to 
bawl. 

Call (kal), n. 1. A vocal address or sum- 
mons or invitation; as, he w’ould not come 
at my call. 

But death comes not at calt; justice divine 

Mends not her slowest pace for pray’rs or cries. 

Afittofi, 

2. Hemand; requisition; claim, public or 
private; as, listen to the calls of justice or 
humanity ; to have many calls upon one's 
time. Specifically— 3. In reference to joint- 
stock companies, a demand for piiyment 
of the whole or a portion of the amount 
which a person has undertaken to contribute 
to any scheme; as, a call was made of five 
pounds a shai’e.— 4. Divine vocation or sum- 
mons; as, the call of Abraham. 

St. Paul himself believed he had a catd to it when 
he persecuted the Christians, Locke. 

5. Invitation; request of a public body or 
society; as, a clergyman receives a call to 
become the pastor of a church; in the Pres- 
hyterian churches, the written document 
signed by the members of a congregation 
calling on or inviting a clergyman to become 
their pastor, and presented, to him after he 
has been duly elected.— G. Eight; business; 
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cause; as, you have no call to be there. 
[Cuiloq.]— 7.t Authurity; cominami 

oh! sir, I wish he were within mv c-.?// or yours. 

Sir j. Denham. 

S. A short visit; as, to make a call; to give 
one am77.— P.t Vocation; enipk>ymeBt; call 
ing. ‘Still cheerfiih ever constant to ins 
call.’ Drydcn.—Vl The cry of a bird to its 
mate or young.— -11, In kutifi'mj, a note 
blown Oil the horn to encourage the houinds. 
12. Naut. a whistle or pipe used by the 
boatswain and his mate to summon the 
sailors to their duty.— 13, liifouiifig, the 
noise or cry of a fowl, or a idpe to call bii‘ds 
by imitating their voice.— 14. Jiilif. a sum- 
mons hy bugle or pipe for the soldiers to 
perform any duty: as, a bngle-ca7/,— 15. In 
Aitiei'icaa land Jaw, an object, course, dis- 
tance, or other matter of dcscriprion in a 
survey or grant, roiiairing or calling fijr a 
correspunding objeet, Ac., on the laml 
Goodrich. — Call of the Hon. sc, a parliamen- 
tary phrase implying an imperative sum- 
mons sent to every nitanberuf the ll»nise to 
be present at a .stated time, for tlie consider- 
ation of senne important measure, or for 
aseertaming what meiulicrs are absent with- 
out leave or Ju.st cause,— Ca 77 fo f/o’ bU7\ the 
formal admission of a person to tlie rank of 
barrister. 

Calla (kal 'hi), n. A genus of plants, nat 
order Orontiacere. Tlie known ,specie.s are 
few and of widely different habitats. C. pa- 
lustids occurs in the North of Europe and 
America. It has a creeping root-stock ex- 
tremely acrid in taste, but wliich, when de- 
prived of its causticity by maceration and 
boiling, is made by the Lapps into breini. 
The beautiful Jiichardia ethiopica was for- 
merly incluiled in this genus, and is still 
sometimes called Calla ethiopica. 

Callan, Gallant (kal'an, kal'ant), n. [O.Sc. 
galand, a young man, from Fr. galunt, a 
gallant] A young lad; afmefcdlow. [Scotch,] 

Ye’re a daft catiant, and I must correct you scisiie 
of these days. Sir IF, Scoii. 

Callat,tGallOtt(kanat, kallot), n. Same 
as Calkt. 

Call-bell (kaUbel), a. A stationary band- 
bell rung by means of a clapper pivoted at 
one end, and acted 011 by means of a verti- 
cal plunger. 

Call-bird (kalTu-rd), n. A bird tiiuglit to 
allure others into a snare. 

Call-boy (kal'].) 0 i), a. 1. A boy whose duty 
it is to call actors on to the stage at the 
proper moment.— 2. Tiie boy who repeats 
tlie orders of the captain of a steamboat to 
the steward. 

Calle,t 'a [Vr.eale. See Caul] A sort of 
cap. Chaucer. 

Caller (kaFer), n. One who calls. 

Caller (kai'er), «-. [Fiom root of cold, ] [Scotcli. ] 

' 1. Cool ; refre.siung ; as, a caller breeze. — 

, 2. Fresh ; in proper season : as opp<.>sed to 
' what is beginning to corrupt in consequence 
of being too long kept, or i.s actually in a 
state of 'putridity'; as, caller herrings. 
Callett (kal'let), n. [Fr. cciilleUe, a frivolous 
babbling woman, dim. from cuille, a quail. 
The French use the quail as the type of an 
amorous nature: ‘Chaud comme ime caille.’ 
Cotgrave. Ih’obaldy this meaning of Fr. 
caille has arisen from confusion with a 
Celtic word: Ir. caile, a strumpet, Gael, 
cade, a hussey, a slut.] 1. A tattling or 
talkative woman; a scold; a gossip. 

Come hither, j'oii old c.di’if, you tattling hiiswife, 
Gtwcoi^ie. 

2. A trull; a drab ; a lewd woman. 

He call’d her whore : a beggar in his drink. 

Could not liave laid such terms upon his caBet. 

, Shak, ■ 

Callett (kal'let), v.i. To rail; to scold. *Callet 
like a butter-quean.' Jticfi. Bratlnvciite. 
Calliard (kal'yard), n. [Perhaps connected 
with Fr. caillou, a flinty pebble.] An Eng- 
lish local name for any hard siliceous stone; 
often applied by miners and qiiarrymen to 
beds of cherty or siliceous limestone. 
Callichroma (Ical-i-kro'ma), n. [Gr. hallos, 
beauty, and chroma, colour.] A genus of 
coleopterous insects, of the section XfOngi- 
cornes and family Cerambyeidm. The spe- 
cies of this genus emit a very agreeable 
odour, as the British Callichi'omamoschata, 
or musk-beetle. This species is about an 
inch long, entirely green or shaded with a 
blue or golden hue, and very common upoa 
willows. 

j CalHclithys ( kal -ik' this), n. [Gr. kallos, 
1 beauty, and ickfhys, a fish.] A genus of fish 
j belonging to the'' section abdominal niala- 
i copterygiaiis and family Siluridsc or sheat* 
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fSr SS.”' ‘Thejiftient inistlc | 

S Whose calUushmiV Goldsnnth. A i 
eallom xxlcer: 

mind or feelings; losensdde. u^ Iho 

diplomatist. Macaulay. 

^ It is an immense blessing to be 

SyrHard. hardened, indurated, insensible, 
ivnfeeliiiaf obdurate, unsusceptible. 
Callously (kal'lus-li), adv. In a callous, 
hardened, or unfeeling maimei. 
Callousness ( ka lTus-nes ), n. Ihe state of 


worCtS. onwe. f 

People are generally at the 
others. ■■ ■, ^ ■, ■ 

^Oahn Tranquil, Placid, Quut Calm, 

implies that the better 

5»fdSS 

pSls“mSrSap sense to 

but denotes a more cheerful and settle. 

(k‘im) n Freedom from motion , agi- 
1 ^tatSi w disto^^^ stillness; tranqml- 
! 1 tv- ciiiet ‘The soul as even as a calm. 

1 ^The unity and mamed calm oi 

sHtes’ Shah ‘Each perturbation smooth* 

wiui outward calm. ’Jliim. ‘ C«to». “d 
tbpu winds variable. Tennyson. —A deal 
Smi calm, or fiai calm, terms used 
hv seamSi to d^ 

c\\m—Pemo7i of cairns, or calm led dud es, 
‘^ tracts in and Pacific Ocea,ns 

on ttc confines of the tratla;Wiiias whero 
calms of long dmation prevail, ^ho^ the 
winter solstice its ™P''? 

“ 'SimitTy N The fouS 

. Itait^es nearly f 

! cSWS® l'“ “fl«the 
: 'ItiSiS^elLents; to stffl. appehse, 

1 pacify, as theMiimd or passions, io cam 
e contending kings, bliah. 

She calmed its wild hair with a golden 

0 

2.t To becalm. 

T ike to a ship that, having ’scaped a tempest. 

Is straightway caim^d and boarded with a gjate. 

I Galm(kiim),u.l To become calm or serene; 

af i as, the tempest now began to calm. 
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Calmer (kam'^ir), n. One who or that which i 
calms, or has the power to still and make i 
tpiiet; one who or that which allays or paci- 
fies. 

Angling was a cheerer of his spirits, a diverter of 
sadness, a caifner of unquiet thoughts, /cr. IFaliOK. 

Calmly (kamli), adv. In a calm manner ; 
without cUsturhance, agitation, tumult, or 
■violence; without passion; quietly. ‘And 
calmly run on in obedience. ’ Shak. ‘ The 
gentle stream which calmly flows. ’ Denham. 
Calmness (kamiies), n. The state of being 
calm : («) quietness ; stillness; tranquillity, 
as of the elements. ‘ The gentle calmness 
of the flood.’ Denham, (b) Quietness; mild- 
ness ; unruffled state : applied to the mind, 
passions, or temper. ‘Defend yourself by 
calmness or by absence. ’ Skalc.—SYia. Quiet- 
ness, quietude, stillness, tranquillity, seren- 
ity, repose, composure, seclateness, placidity. 
Calnmc, Calmiich (kal'muk), ji. l. A mem- 
ber of a remai'kable branch of the Mongol 
race, originally from Thibet, but now spread 
over a large portion of Asia.— 2. The lan- 
guage spoken by the Galmucks. 

Calmy (kamfl), a. Calm; quiet ; peaceable. 
‘A still and calmy bay.’ Syenser. ‘Tez- 
cuco’s oaJmj/ lake.’ Southey. [Poetical] 
CaXoeliortus (kal-6-kor'tus), n. [Gr. kalos, 
beautiful, and chortos, grass.] A beautiful 
genus of bulbous plants from Columbia, 
Mexico, and California, nat. order Liliaceae, 
nearly allied to the fritillary and tulip. 
Calodendron (kal-d-den'dron), n. [Gr. kalos, 
beautiful, and dendron, a tree. ] A genua of 
beautiful Diosma-like Cape Colony trees, 
nat. order Rutacese. C. capeiise is an ever- 
green tree 40 feet high, with beautiful 
flowers and foliage. Called also Calode7i- 
drunn. 

Calo^raphy (ka-log'ra-fl), n. Calligraphy 
(which see). 

Calomel (Ijal’o-mel), n. [Gr. kalos, fair, good, 
and 'mekis, black, perhaps because it was 
good for black bile.] (Hg Cl.) Hemi-, di-, 
sub-, or proto-cliloricle of mercury, or mer- 
curous chloride ; a preparation of mercury 
much used in medicine, and also found 
native as horn-quicksilver. It is prepared 
by grinding in a mortar sulphate of mer- 
cury with as much mercury as it already 
contains, and heating the compound which 
is formed with common salt until it sub- 
limes. The calomel is thus produced in di- 
metric crystals, the prisms being generally 
united in fibrous masse.s. It is dirty-white 
and translucent . — Precipitated calomel is a 
white heavy powder, with a lemon-yellow 
tinge. It is tasteless, inodorous, and in- 
soluble in water. It becomes gray on ex- 
posure to light. 

Calophyllum (kal-o-filTim), n. [Gr. kalos, 
beautiful, and phyllon, a leal] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Guttiferee. The .species 
are large timber-trees, with shining leaves 
which liave numerous transverse parallel 
veins, giving the plants a very beautiful 
appearance ; hence the name. C. Diophyl- 
lum yields a medical resin, the tacamaliac 
of the East Indies. The seeds afford an 
oil which is used for burning, for making 
ointment, &c. 0. Calaba (calaba-tree), a tro- 
pical evergreen tree 60 feet high, with an 
edible green fruit, is a native of the ^yest 
Indies and Brazil, and yields another variety 
of tacamaliac. 

Caloric (ka-lor'ik), w. [I. calor, heat.] The 
name given to a supposed subtle imponder- 
able fluid to which the sensation and phe- 
nomena of heat were formerly attributed.— 
Se^islble aud uisensible caloric, obsolete for 
sensible and latent heat See under Hjeat. 
Caloric (ka-lov'ik), a. Pertaining to caloric. 
—Caloric engine, a name given by Captain 
Ericsson to bis improved air-engine, to dis- 
tinguish it from other air-engines on the 
same principle. Such engines are similar 
in principle and mode of working to the 
ordinary steam-engine, their motive power 
being derived from air expanded by heat 
instead of steam. The distinctive features 
of the improved caloric engines are that the 
air employed is compressed before being 
heated, and that the greater part of the 
waste heat is saved and used again and 
again, so as to effect a great saving of fuel. 
Many such engines are used, especially in 
America, for printing-presses and the like. 
Calorxcity (kal-o-ris'i-ti), 7i. [Fr. calorkite.} 
That faculty in animals of developing a 
quantity of heat necessary to life, and to 
enable them to resist atmospheric cold, so 
as to preserve at all times and in every part 
a temperature nearly equal. 


ch, cAain; Oh, Sc. loci^; g, ^o; 3,iob; 


CaIoriduct(ka-lorii.dukt),w. [Lcuior.heat, ! 
and d7iGo, duettm, to lead.] A tube or pass- " 
age for conveying heat. See Calipcct. ; 
Calorie (ka-lo-re), n. [Fr.] In phtjsies, the 
quantity of heat necessary to raise the tern- ; 
peratiire of a kilogramme of water one de- ! 
gree Centigrade. It is the French conven- j 
tional unit used in calorimetry. 1 

Calorifacient (ka-loiri-fa"shi.ent), a. Same ; 
as Calorificient. 

Calorifefe (ka-lor-i-far), n. [Fr., from L. ! 
calor, heat, and fero, to bear.] An appara- '• 
tus for conveying and distiibuting heat ; a ’ 
term particularly applied to an apparatus 
for heating conservatories, &c., by means of 
hot water circulating in tubes. 

Calorifiant (ka-lor‘i-fi’'ant). Same asCalori- 
Jicient 

Calorific (l^al-o-riflk), a. Capable of pro- 
ducing heat; causing heat; heating; calori- 
lient; caloriftcient. 

IVe distinguish the gm^itative, iuminiferous, and 
cah^rific properties of the sun. y. .ST, Mill. 

— Calorific rays, certain rays emanating 
from the sun, which are not -visible, and 
•which are only manifested by their effects 
on the thermometer. Their presence is 
detected by placing athennometer near the 
rays forming the solar spectrum by being 
transmitted through a glass prism. They 
are most pow’-erful near the red end of the 
spectrum. 

Calorification (I^a-lor^i-fi-ka”^on), n. The 
production of heat, especially animal heat. 
Calorificient, Calorifient (ka-iorii-fi"shent, 
ka-lor'i-fi"ent), n, [L, calor, heat, and/ucio, 
to make.] Heat-producing ; relating to the 
power of prodneing heat ; a term applied by 
physiologists to materials of food of which 
the basis is carbon, as fat, gum, sugar, starch, 
and which are believed to be expended in the 
production of heat in the system. Written 
also Calorifiant. 

Calorimeter (kal-o-rim'e-ter), n. [L. 
color, heat, and Gr. nutron, measure.] An 
apparatus for measuring absolute quantities 
of heat or the specific or latent heat of 
bodies, as an instrument for measuring the 
heat given out by a body in cooling from 
the quantity of ice it melts or from the 
rise of temperature it produces in water 
around it. 

Calorimetric (ka-lor'i-met"rik), a. Of or 
belonging to the use of the calorimeter. , 
Calorimetry ( kal - o - rim ' et - ri ), n. The i 
estimation of the specific or latent heat of i 
bodies apart from the sensible changes of | 
temperature ; the art or process of using | 
the calorimeter (which see). i 

Calorimotor (ka-lor'i-m6"t(5r), n, [L. calor, ; 
heat, and motor, mover.] A galvanic inst-ru- • 
ment of one pair or a few pairs of very large | 
plates to produce considerable heat effects, | 
and in which the calorific influence or effects i 
are att ended by scarcely any electrical pow’er. , 
Calorist (kal’or-ist), u. One of those who 1 
upheld the theory that the sensation aud 
phenomena of heat were attrihutable to a 
fluid called caloric. 

The theory of the calorists, as those who held this 
view were called, and called themselves, is now utterly 
disproved. Pop. Bncy. 

Calosoma (kal-o-s6’ma), n. [Gr. kalos, beau- 
tiful, and soma, body.] A genus of coleop- 
terous insects of the family Carabidje, To 
this genus belongs the largest and most beau- 
tiful British insect of the family, the C. Syco- 
phanta, which is about 1 inch long. Species 
of this genus occur in almost an countries. 
CalOtropis<ka-lot’ro-pis),«. [Gr./mZoi’, beau- 
tiful, and trop^, a keel, sdluding to the keel 
of the flower.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Asclepiadacese. The species are slmibs 
or small trees, natives of the tropics of the 
Old World. C. gigantea yields a tough fibre ; 
its acrid juice is used for cutaneous diseases, 
and a tincture called nmdar obtained from 
the roots is similarly employed. See Mxr- 
PAE. 

Calotte ( ka - lot Q, n. f Fr. calotte, a skull- 
cap, dim, of cale. See CAtrii.] 1, A plain 
skull-cap or coif of hair, satin, or other stuff 
worn in Catholic countries as an ecclesias- 
tical ornament, and in England by sergeants- 
at-law on their wigs; also, a military skull- 
cap. After the Bourbon restoration the epi- 
thet Digime deU OaEoffe was applied to the 
influence of the clergy in political matters. 
2. Anything having the form of a small cap, as 
the cap of a sword-hilt.—S. In arcA a round 
cavity or depression in form of a cup or cap, 
lathed and plastered, used to dimmish the 
elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, <fec., 
which would otheiwise be too high for other 


piecesof the apartment. Sometimes witten 
CaUte. 

Oalottist (ka- leftist), n. A member of 
the Itlgiment d-t: la Calotte, a society which 
sprang up at Paris in tlie last years of 
the reign of Lenis XXV,, and formed a 
regiment under the iiame La Calotte (a flat 
cap worn i?y the iniests). which was the 
symbol of the society. AH were admitted 
whose ridiculous behaviour, odd character, 
foolish opinions, tte., had exposed them to 
public criticism. 

Calotype (kal’o-tip), n. [Or, kalos, beau- 
tiful, and typos, figure, impres.sion. ] The 
name given V>y iSIr. Ihlbut ti) the process 
which he invented about IS-iO of pri>ducmg 
photographs l>y the action of light upon 
nitrate of silver. The paper is first washed 
Oil one side with a solution td' nitrate of 
silver; when dry it is immersed in a .solu- 
tion of iodide of pota.s.siiim ; and again, 
after drying, in a mixture ui nitrate of .‘silver 
solution, acetic acid, and gallic acid. The 
paper is now exposed to the luminous image 
in the camera, after wdiich the paper is again 
soaked in a solution of nitrate of silver "and 
gallic acid, wiien the latent image makes its 
appearance, and is fixed by hypiisiilphite of 
soda solution. From the negative image a 
positive is then easily obtained. 

Caloyer (kalo-yer), n. [Fr., from Mod. Gr. 
kalogeros, from Gr. kalos, beautiful, and 
geron, Mod. Gr. gcros, an old man, the g 
ill Mod. Gr. being pronounced like y. ] One 
of a sect of monks of the Greek 'Church. 
They are also dirided into cewMtes, who 
are employed in reciting their offices from 
midnight to sunrise; %vho retire 

and live in hermitages; and recluses, who 
shut themselves upj in grottoes and caverns 
on the mountains, and live on alms furnished 
to them by the monasteries. 

Calp_ (kalp), n. A sub-species of carbonate 
of lime, of a bluish-black, gray, or grayisli- 
blue colour, its streak being white. It is in- 
termediate between compact limestone and 
nuu*l, and forms a divishm of the carbon- 
iferous limestones of Ireland, Called also 
ArgillO’fermgiiimis Limestone. 

Galp-Slates (kalp’slats), n. pi. A series of 
shale, calp, and flaggy sandstone strata de- 
veloped in Ireland between the two great 
bands of carboniferous lime,stone. 

Caique (kalk), r.t. In painting, to calk 
(which, see). 

Calquing (kalk'ingb n. In pa inti ug, calking 
(which see). 

Caltha (kai'tha), n. [L. caltha, siippo-sed to 
be our Calendula ofiJeinaUs, or pot-mari- 
gold.] A genus of rimunculaceuus plants, 
with stout creepung root-stocks, and shovvy 
flower.® composed entirely of petaloid sepals. 
The carpels contain many seeds. These 
herbs are found in the temperate and cold 
regions of both hemispheres. C. palustris 
(marsh marigold) i.s common in meadows 
and marsliy places, and about the edges of 
rivers and lakes in Britain. A double variety 
is cultivated in gardens. 

Calthrop (kal’throp), n. See Cauteop. 

Caltrop (kal'trop), n. [.L.L. caldtrapa, 
from L. calx, calcis, a heel, and L.L. frappa. 
a snare.] 1. Milit. an instrument with four 
u*on points dis- 
posed in such a 
manner that,:' 
three of th.ena ■. 
being on the, v 
ground theother 
points upward. 
These are scat- 
tered .on-; the; 
ground where an 
enemy’s cavalry 
are to pass to im- 
pede their pro- 
gress by wound- 
ing the horse’s 
feet.~2. In hot a term applied first to the 
spiny heads or fruits of several pdante from 
their resemblance to the anilitary instru- 
ment, and then to the plants themselves. 
The common caltrops is Centaurea Calei- 
fmpa(the star-thistle), found in waste places 
in the south of England, The heads are 
covered with long yellow spines. The name 
is also given to Tribvlus teTi^estris, a plant 
of the Mediterranean region, with a spiny 
pentagonal fruit. The water caltrop is 
Ti'apa naians, the fruit of which has several 
horns formed of the indurated lobes of the 
calyx. 

Calumba (ka-lum'l)a), u.. [From a mistaken 
notion that the plant came from Colombo, 



Caltrop, 


ii, Fr, ton; ng, sing; thm; th, fftin; w, wig; wh, lo/dg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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calyptra 


[I. ealumnia,} 


! sSSSS/s ™ 

«T''\K.S«tnSc®. The large roots ate I ol another; m 

order Ser tank* in cases oi m- 


kncnnngly untruths niali- 

to the detra^on o£ another; 
defamatory reports; slander. 

. .. nc if'f*. as Dl 


as ice, as pure as snoj% 

it not escape 

iS?r™e°‘SS?SS>° r«.o-« 


order ilernsr^^nnaccic^^ in cases of in- | 

much used cu- fobe calumba is the - 

1 lit ter root of vavHi America. ' Be thou as cha- 

■grsa ;sa£"~S.,,.t.- : 

Caluniet; ikiil u-iiu .A Jto i ^ ■bacldiiting, evil-speaiang, 

' to|g|3||£ 

Golgom, from ffiVce ot skulls; 

fin™. cS ^uitties, a kind of chapel, 
Sometimes ®“„rior of rdinrdl’ ak a 

; “re"S, topuory 



Cahme.. horn tte Clms^Collecdon ia Bridsh 

cent the calumet ' to 

b used to proclaim war. 



Calvary, formerly on Mont Valerian. Paris. 




undei Lhieken. backbite, 


under Y 

vilify, traduce, asperse, blacken, uacK.ui. , 

siiesSf:: 

cSil^ation (ka-lum'm-,«iou), n. Ihc 
act of calumniating; calumnj. . ^ 

The slander f:'^^J'J'S‘*thThumours^of some 
counsellors Bacon. 

malecontents n . u ^ a, -e delivered dispassion- 

These ',; !n**heheatof controversy 

ately, and nut thrown out m i y. 

zXi<S.Ciiinnvnaho>i. ' 

Calnnmlator »a-laui'n^f who “hdSy 


o?^ly“b— helS 

d., <■«-’« , dods now .toVftn. 

rvni'vi^r'i vt 1. In old cookery to 
msh) hi^a certo^ way, apparently 
TaktaH pickling. /Larks, woodcocks, 
caZrer’^ salmon.* Mitssingf^i. ^ 

My foot-boy shall eat pheasants. » 

knots, godwits, lampreys. 

o As a modern term, to crimp (fish). A ares. 
dalver (karver). i\i. To be susceptible of 
being calvered. See above. 

1 

fs Ives’-snout (kavz' snout), w. A plant, 
majus, so called from a 
resemblance in the seed-vessel to a calls 
head. Called also Snapdragon. ^ 

r'llvllle (kal-vif), n. [Fr.] A sort of apple, 
rnlving (kav'ing), n. The act of bringing 
^f mih^caH: used specifically of cows, whales, 
and seals. A 

jasaKrs«'SSi;» 

time of calving. ^ J' 


generally first on the crown or on the 
forehead and temples. ^ .^j^yities. 

Calvity t (kal \ 'Wes Calces O^alk' sez, 

Cak£(kalks) 71 . Pl. X^nce A.Bax. 

kill sez> Properly lime or chalk, 

cealc, to the substance of a 

but applied f f j. remains after being 
luetal ^ calcination. 

iSffif cto™^e now generauy caUed 

irs^cefiSo iV’“ itac ’^1- ifiJ'Sisr' 

^ as reduces tod mw>- ^ 

I bScu S Afuse^SldSs, wto 

' [Gr. /ruip®, ^ d^/otvledonous plants, allied 

■ A nat. order of dicotyledonous 

*t-*J%toa«ni«esw^^ 

?l.fgenek'-CaWfm^i 

of the two spe«es of shrub 

wMf^eUoVflowei:A^to^^^^^ 
cinnamon to onlv species of which, C- 
”““”’fiwra»(Japan allspice), has lemon- 
coloured flowers. , . 

S&.aflUr.] *“3; 

plied to plants having U'« 

Ld stamens msei tod _m the c^J rL 
fjilvoiflOTSS (ka-lis I'flo re), n. pi. i-u. 
oS?acalyx.aiKMosjZo7;fs, a flower, 

?cKlS Aocoi4ingto BecaiidoU^^^ 

!! Sb-class of dicotyledons or exo- 

^eiis distinguished generally by liav- 

fnf" a calyx and corolla (dichlamyde- 
ons) petals separate (polypetalous 
r^ipSous) or united (njonopeta- 
lous or gamopetalous), and 
Ss inserted either on the side of 
ttfe calyx (perigynous) or above and 

! In&of. 

petals and stamens springing 
I ii4m he tube ef, thfd a. In bot 

5Sf«S:or‘=» 

‘iciw 1 i I’l an outer accessory caljx, 
Shkl ti the small ciiplike proininmices, 

Srssas;=« 

(which see). - - - 


i calyfed (kavi-kld), a. Same as Calyculate 

i i??}“,=^""^:Mi-koid),a. In!.0*.Ukeacalyx; 


^k=^ya«~ther^ ■ feS=*to S -Avessel to a calfs 
or oft'ence, or nFaluuoiiblj pioi al 

CMChaljik 


ZeXsorieiovts.^ 
of all aalimniators and liars Lb.^ ^ 
mhmniators of Epicurus’s philosoplij. 

wkked thing is a ca/imma^ar. ^ Brougham. 

SYS. Slanderer, defamer, backbiter, libeller, r.- ^rty. a=». .......... 

tagn. « Tbm<»- cal- ' w.-“r?4vMr,iftr<»nrimiriisterof achurch 

flfllnmmous (ka-IuiiFm-us), a. osing tm 
im™ tintaining or implying calumny; ii - 
inrious to reputation; slanderous. Calnm- 
Shal -Calimmicm mis- 
statements.’ Motley. 

Virtue itself 'scapes not calumnious strokes. Shal;. 

For thither he assembled all his train, 

. and wilh calumnious nrt , »«//«« 

Of "counterfeited truth thus held thetr ears. .. I 

dalTimniously (ka-lum'ni-us-li), 
eSumnious manner; slanderously. Moan- 

cSSSSess(ka-lum:ui-u.-ues), ,k 

quality of being calumnious; slanderous 
ness; defamation. 

The bitterness of my stile was 


niousness. 


Ksi;,“to-trMr£Se 

grace, and the certain perseverance of the 

CalvSiist (kal'vin-ist), n. A follower of 
Calvin; one who embraces the theological 
doctrines of <^lyin. , . . ^ .i, 

calvltiistic. Galvmistical (kal«\m-ist is-, 
kal-vindst'ik-al), a. Pertaining to Calvin or 
to his opinions in theology. '4. +,, 

Oalv^ze (kal'vin-iz), v.t. lo convert to 

Cal^ slh (kfiv'ish), a. Like a calf. Sheldon. 

\ Calvities (kal-vi'sM-ez), 71. [L., from caZrus, 

I Mld.l Diffused or general baldness, appe^- 


Qalycoid (l<a'li-koid), a. In hot. like a calyx; 

cSISsne^ka'^m'rnfxTL A^^^^ 

‘S to b«i‘U»S *“• 

eSrSaJipS! rTkter 
^^^flowioal being of ancient Greece, cele- 
Seafer her heSuty and toaciimtiom] A 
weuus of orchidaceous plants re»to*abto 
fcbeauty. 

high latitudes through- 
out the northern heim- 
sphere, and having only 
a single thin,many-nerv- 
ed leaf, and a single 
rose-coloured flower at 
the end of a slender 
sheathing stem. It grows 
in woods, especiaBy of 
firs, appeariit.g as soon 
^ ■ as the snow melts. ^ 

41, Moss, ii, Capsule noiy^tra (ka-lip'tra), 71. 
with calyptra. £f, Do. r^y j.aliivtra, a veil < r 

wilhcalypuartooved, [Gu Mjp 

hood of the theca or capsule of mosses, it 
is the archegonium which has continued to 
fcTOiv and hSs been caiu-icd up by the elon- 



l^i;;^a't,f«U; mAtoet.her; pine, pin; )i6te, not. mSve; 


■tube.’tub.LpU; 'oU, pound; ii. So. ahune; y. Sc. fey. 
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nation of the peduncle of the capsule. In 
liverworts thearchegoniuni is burst through 
by the growing peduncle ami the calyptra 
remains at its base. The same name is 
o'iveu to any hood-like body connected with 
the organs of fructification in flowering 
plants. In Pileanthiis it covers over the 
llowmr and is formed of united bracts; in 
Eucalyptus and Eiidesmia it is simply a lid 
or operculum to the stamens. 

Calyptrseidse (ka-lip-tre'i-de),/i. 2 jZ. A family 
of gasteropodous molluscs, known by col- 
leckn-s as bonnet or chambered limpets. 
The typical genus Calyptima includes the 

cup-and-saucer limpet. 

Oalyptrate (ka-iiiytrat),u. In hot furnished 
with a calyptra ; also applied to the calyx 
when it comes otT like a lid or extinguisher. 
Galyptriform (ka-iipTri-form), a. Having 
the form of a calyptra. 

Oalystegia (kal-i-ste'Ji-a), n. [Gr. Iccilyx, the 
calyx, and aUge, a covering, two bracts hid- 
ing tlie calyx.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Convoivulacem, composed of species 
separated from Convolvulus because of the 
two large ].>raots which inclose the calyx. 
The species are lactescent, glabrous, twining 
or prostrate herbs, with solitary one-tto wered 
peduncles. Two British species, 0. senium 
and C. Soldanella, are known by the name 
of bindweed. 

Calyx (ka'iiks), n. pi. Calyces, Calyxes 
(ka'li-sez, ka'lik-sez). [L. calyx, the cup 
or calyx of a flower, from Gr. kalyx, a calyx, 
a husk or covering, from Jcalyptem, to cover, 
conceal.] 1. In hot the exterior covering of a 
flower within the bracts and external to the 
corolla, w'hich it incloses and supports, and 
consisting of several verticillate leaves called 
sepals, united by their mar'gins (mono- or 
gamosepalous, b b) or distinct (poly- or dialy- 
sepalous, a a), usually of a green colour 
and of a less delicate texture than the cor- 
olla, In endogens the venation of the sepals 
is parallel, in exogens reticulated. The part 
formed by the union of the sepals is called 
the tube; the upper part, wdiere the sepals 
are free, is the limb. In some plants the 
calyx grows to the sides of the ovary, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a small portion at the ex- 
tremity, in which case it is termed superior, 
but when it is quite separate from the 



ovary it is called inferior. ~2. In anat a 
small cup-like membranous canal, several 
of which invest the points of the papillm of 
the kidney. The union of the calyces forms 
the three infundibula which open into the 
pelvis of the kidney, whither they convey 
the urine. 

Calzoonst (Ical-zbiiz'), pi [O.Er. calgons, 
]^Iod. Fr. cdlegons, from It. calzoni, aug. of 
calza, a stocking, from L, ealceus, a shoe.] 
An under-garment worn on the lower limbs; 
drawers. 

The better sort of that sex here wear linen drawers 
or m/zoons. Sir T. Herbert. 

Oam(kaTn), n. [O.E. camb, a comb, a crest; 
comp. Dan. kaiti-hiul, G. kamm-rad, a cog- 
wheel, from kain, kmnm, a comb, ] In mack, 
a simple contrivance for converting a uni- 
form rotatory motion into a varied recti- 
linear motion; a projecting part of a wheel 
or other revolving piece so placed as to give 
an alternating or vai'ying motion to another 
piece that comes in contact with it and is 
free to move only in a certain direction; a 
cam-wheel. A common variety of the cam 
is that better known as the eccentric (which 
see). Various forms, such as those exem- 
plified in figs. 1 and 2, are employed to im- 
press accelerated or retarded motions. The 
form shown in fig. 3 is employed when two 
or more strokes of the rectilinear motion 
are required to be iiroduced during one re- 
volution of the rotatory paiii.— Solid cam, a 
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form of cam employed when the series of 
changes in velocity and direction required 
are too numerous to be included in a single 



I. Eniptical cam, used for giving moSon to the levers 
of punching and shearing machines, b. The heart- 
cam or heart-wheel, much used in cotton machin- 
ery to_produce_ a regular ascent and descent of 
we ran on which the spindles are situated. 3, 
horm of cam much used in iron-works lor setting 
in motion the tilt-hammers. 


rotation of a cam-plate. Tlie cam is formed 
on the surface of a cone, either parallel to 
the axis or spirally, and the cone as it re- 
volves is made to travel also endlong by 
means of a screw. Usually the spindle pass- 
ing through it is screwed and works in a 
fixed rut to communicate this endlong mo- 
tion. 

Cam O^ani), a. [W. Gael. Ir. cam, crooked. 
Comp. Gr, kampto, to bend.] Crooked; 
bending. See Ham. 

Oamaieu. n. See Cahayeu. 

Oamail (ka-maT), n. [Fr., a camail, also a 
head-dress worn by 
priests in winter, 
from Pr. capimil—- 
cap, from L, eapttf, 
the head, and mail. 

See Mail.] 1 . MUiL 
the chain -mail or 
armour appertain- 
ing to the head- 
piece, as the casque 
or baseinet, and fall- 
ing down from it 
over the shoulders 
like a tippet, so as 
to form a guard for 
the sides of the head, throat, and chest, 
worn by knights in the fourteenth and 
fifteen centuries.— 2. Eccles. a name some- 
times given to the almuce (which se ). 
Camaldolite, Camaldulian (ka- intd' do- 
lit, kam-al-du'ii-an), n. A member of a 
nearly extinct fraternity of monks founded 
in the Vale of Camaldoli in the Apennines 
in 1018, by Si Eomuald, aBenedictinemonk. 
They were originally hermits, but as their 
wealth increased they associated in con- 
vents. They have always been distinguished 
for their exti’eme asceticism, their rules in 
regard to fasting, silence, and penances being 
most severe. Like the Benedictines they 
wear white robes. 

Camara (kam'a-ra), a A hard, tough, and 
durable wood obtained in Essequibo, from 
Biptei'yx odorata. It is well adapted for 
shafts, mill-wdieels, or cogs. Simmmds. 
Camarilla (kam -a -ril'a, Sp. pron. ka-nia- 
refya), n. [Sp., a small room, a dim. from 
camara, L. camera, camara, a vault. See 
Chamber.] A company of secret counsel- 
lors or advisers ; a cabal ; a clique : from 
meaning the private chamber of the king, 
the word came to express collectively corn*- j 
tiers, sycophants, priests, and such unac- ■ 
credited and secret councillors, in opposi- 
tion to that of a legitimate ministry. ‘ En- 
circled with a dangerous camarilla.* Times , 
miDspaper, \ 

Camassia (ka-masfi-a), n. The latinized 
form of quamash, and the name of the genus 
to which that plant is referred. See Qua- 
mash. 

Oamata (kam'a-ta), n. The commercial 
name for the half -grown acorns of the 
Quercus JSgilops, dried and imported for 
tanning. In a still younger condition they 
are called camatina. 

0amati3ia(kam-a-ti'na), n. The commercial 
name for the incipient acorns of the Qiterous 
yEgilops, which are imported for tanning 
Camayeu, Camaieu (ka-ma^u), n. [Fr. 
camaieu, a form equivalent to cameo (which 
see).] 1. A stone or an onyx engraved in 
relief; a cameo (which see).— 2 . In fine arts, 
monochrome painting or painting with a 
single colour, varied only by the effect of 
chiaro-oscuro. Pictures in two or three 
tints where the natural hues of the objects 
are not copied may also be called camaieu. 
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We speak bromi, red, yellow, green, aiul 
blue aimaicm, according to their juincipal 
colours. 

Cambaye(kam-bri’),>n A kind of cotton cloth 
ma<Ie in Bengal ami elsewhere in India. 
Camber (kanUber), n. [Fr. cambrcK to 
arch, to vault, to bend, from L, caytieru, a 
vault, a chamber.] 1. A convexity upon an 
upper surface, as a deck aniidships, a 
bridge, a beam, a lintel— 2, Tlse curve of a 
sliip’s plank.— 3. Tlie part in a dockyard 
where timber is stored, anti where eam)»er- 
ing is perfcirmed; also, the small dock for 
loading and unloading tiinhcw— ■Camber 
tnndoK, a will drov arched at the top. 
Camber (kam'ber), r.f. To arch; to bend: 
to curve ship-piaiiks. 

Camber-beam tkandber-bem), n. In arch. 
a beam which is laid upon the straining- 
beam of a truncated roof, ami suppiiits tiie 
covering of the summit. 

Cambered (kam'bOrd), pp. or a. Bent up- 
wards in the. middltm, arched; iamvex.— - 
Cambered deck, (ii) one which is higher in 
the middle or arched, but drooping toward 
the stem and stern, (b) An irregidar <leek. 
Cambering (kam'ber-ing), p. ami a. Bend- 
ing; arched; as, a deck lies camheruig. 
Caihber-keeled (kam'bcr-keid>, a. Applied 
to a keel slightly arched upward in the 
middle of the length, but not so much as to 
be hogged. 

Camberwell Beauty (kam'bcr-wel bu'ti), 
n. A rare British butterfly, Vanessa An- 
tio2)a, so named from having been some- 
times found at Camberwell when it was 
more rural than now, and from its great 
beauty. The wings are tlecp, rich, velvety 
browm, with a band of black, containing a 
row of largo blue spots around the brown, 
ami an outer band or margin of pale yellow 
dappled with black spots. The caterpillar 
fee<is on the willorv. 

Cambial(kanr'bi-al),r/. [L.L. camhialis, from 
L. cttUifem, to exchange.] Pleionging to ex- 
changes in commerce. [Bare.] 

Cambist (kam'bist), n. [Fr. cahihiste, from 
L. cambio, to exchange. ] One who has to 
do with exchange, or is skilled in the science 
of exchange; one who deals in notes and 
bills of exchange; a banker. 

The word cambist, tiiough a tenii cf antiquity, is 
even now a tocluiical word of soine use ainoiig mer- 
cbrint traders and bankers. Kces. 

Cambistry (kam'bis-tri), u. Tim science of 
exchange, weights, measures, Ac. 

Cambium <kanVbi-um), n. [L. camhio, to 
exchange, from the alterations occurring 
in it.] " 1 . In bot a mucilaginous viscid sub- 
stance forming a layer immediately under 
the liber of plants, now known to consist 
entirely of cellular tis.sue, composed of 
growing cells with very thin walls, retaining 
their primordial utricles, and largely cliaiged 
with the fluid to which the name of cam- 
bium was once given. The growth of the 
wood and bark take.s place in this layer.— 
2. A name formerly given to a fancied nutri- 
tious humour, which was sui»posed to repair 
the materials of which the body is com- 
posed. 

Ganiblet (kam'blet), n. See Camlet. 
Gamboge (kam-boj'' or kain-boj')- See Gaim- 

BOGE. 

Camboose (kam-bos^, n. Same as Caboose. 
Cambrasiue (kam'bra-sen), n. A kind of 
fine linen cloth fabricated in Egypt, so 
called froni re-sembling cinubric. 

Cambrel (kanflbrel), •«. A crooked piece of 
wood or iron to hang meat on. See Gam- 
brel. 

Cambrian (karnGnu-an), a. B elating or 
pertaining to Wales or Cambria. 

The Cambrian mountains, like far clouds. 

That skirt the blue horizon, dusky rise. 

-^Cambrian group, in geol an extensive 
series of gritstones, sandstones, and slates, 
often metamorphosed into chlorite and mica 
schists, and gneiss, and lying under the 
lo%ver Silurian beds. A few fossils occur in 
the series. They may be regarded as the 
bottom rocks of the Silurian system. 
Cambrian (kam'bri-an), u. A Welshman. 
Cambric (kam'brifc), n. A species of fine 
white linen fabric, said to be named from 
, Cambray in Flanders, wliere it was first 
I manufactured. An imitation of canibri'. 
is also made of fine cotton yarn, bara 
twisted. ‘Cadisses, cambrics, lawns.' Skak. 
Cambro-Briton (kam'brd-brit-on), n. A 
Welshman. 

Came (kam), pret. of come (which see). 
Came (kam), 71. In g'lazmy, a small slender 
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rod of tMsi iea^l 12 or 14 inches long, of 
wMcb, hy drawing it through a species of 
Tice, ghwiers r.uike tlieii- turned or milled 
load for joiiuiig the panes or tiuarrcls of 

Camel f kam'el ), n. [ Eh'Oin L. camduft, Cr. ' 
knmdk from Eeb. 'ju^urd, camel.] 1. A 
large uuadnipetl of the genus Caiiielns, i 
faniily bunelidre (or Tylopoila), ami order j 
Kuininantia, used in Asia and Africa for j 
carrying burdens, uud for riding on. It is ! 
ehanieterized by the alisence of horns, by | 
having Id reetli in the upper jaw-~2 incisors, | 
2 canines, and 13 molars— and IS in the 
lower— 0 iucisurs, 2 canine?*, and 10 molars 
—and a fissure in the upper lip. It has a 
very long neck, and a broad elastic foot, end- 
ing^in two small hoofs, which does not sink 
readily in the sand of the desert. The drome- 
dary or Arabian camel (Cauidus dromeda- 
rtm) has only one adipose hump on the 
middle of the back, four callous protuber- 
ances on the fore legs, and two on the hind 
legs. It is a native of the Arabian deserts, 
ami is chiefly confine<l to Arabia and Egypt 
in a doinesticatetl state. There are two 
varietie.s, one strong and slow, for burdens, 
the other slighter and fleeter, for travelUng. 
The Bactrian camel, or cominou canml 
Warndn^ bmirinmis), has two humps un the 
back, ami is stouter and more muscular 
than the dromedary. The South American 
members of this family constitute the genus 
Auchenia ( -which see) or llamas ; they have 
no himips. Camels constitute the riches of 
an Arabian, without them he could neither 
subsist, carry on trade, nor travel over samly 
deserts. Their milk is his common food. 
By the camc‘r.s power of sustaining abstin- 
ence from drink for many days, and of sub- 
sisting on a few coarse, dry, prickly plants, 
it is peculiarly fitted for the parched and 
barren lands of Asia and Africa. Camels 
carry dOO to 1000 lb.s. burden, and are rapid 
in their course. The hair of the camel Is 
imitorted into this country chieily for the 
purp{’>se of being manufactured into lino 
pencils for drawing and prdnting. In the 
East, however, it serves for the fabrication 
of tents, carpets, and wearing apparel. The 


Camel-iasect, CameHocust (kam'el-m- 
sekt, kam'el-ld'kust), n. Xames given to 
orthopterous insects of the genus Mantis, 
or praying insects, from the long thorax 
resembling the elongated neck of the guad- 
ruped. 

Camellia (ka-meTi-a), n. [After George 
Joseph JCa-md, a Moravian Jesuit.] A genus 
of beautiful trees or .shrubs, uat. order 
Ternsti’mmiacere, with show'y flowers and 
elegant dark-gi’een, shining, lam-el -like 
leaves, nearly allied to the plants which 


Camtl rurifria>:!{s), 

most esteemed hair comes from Pensia.— 
2. A water-tight structure placed beneath a 
vessel to rai.se it in the w-ater, in order to 
assi.st its puissage over a shoal, a bar, or to 
enable it to be navigated in shoal watei'. It 
is first filled with water and sunk, in order 
to be fixed on. The w'ater is then pumped 
out, -when the camel gradually rises, lifting 
the vessel with it, aJid the jn-ocess is con- 
tinued until the sliip is enabled to passover 
the shoal Cumols have also lieen used for 
rai.siug sunken ve,s.sels. 

Camel-baolced (kam'el-l>akt). a. Having a 
back like a camel; hump -backed. ^Not 
that he was crook -shouldered or mmeL 
haeked.' F idler. 

Camel-bird ( Icam'el-btSrd ), n. A name ap- 
plied to the ostrich, 

Oameleoil (ka-mo'le-on), n. Same as Cha- 
rm lei in. 

Camelidse (ka-meri-de), n. pi A family of 
Quadrupeds, ineinding tlie true camels of 
toe eastern hemisphere, and tlie llamas of 
the western. I'liey are clas.sed among the 
ruminants, and have both canine and incisor 
teeth in the upper .pnv. 

Camelina (kam-e-ii'na), n. A genus of 
plants, aat. order Cruciferie. C. satCva 
(gold of pleasure) has olxn'oid pods and 
small yellow flow’-ers. It is found in Britain 
growing in cultivated liclds, chiefly among 
flax. 

</ameline,t n. Camlet; a stuff made of 
camel’s hair. CJiauce.7\ 


yield tea. C. japonka is the origin of the 
many double varieties of our gardens. (7. 
SasmiQua is mixed with tea in China, the 
leaves i>eing said to give fragrance and lla- 
voiu* to otlier teas. All the species are na- 
tives of Asia and the Eastern Archipelago. 

Camelopard ( ka-nieTo-piii’d or kaiiVel-o- 
pitrd), H. [L. camelus, a camel, and pardedis, 
a leopard.] Same as Crw-u/e. 

Camelopardalis (Uam'el-o-par'"da-li8), n. 

1. A genus of ruminant fiiiadrupeds of wiiicli 
the camelopard (G. Girafa) is the sole 
species. The genus is co-extensive with the 
family Camelopardida) (which see).— 2. A 
northern constellation formed by Hevelius, 
It is situated between Cepheus, Perseus, 
Ursa Major and Minor, and Draco, and con- 
tains thirty-tw’o stars. 

Oamelopardel (ka-mero-pUr-del), n. An 
imaginary beast of heraldic creation, formed 
by the addition of twm long horns, slightly 
curved backw-ard, on the head of the camel- 
opard. 

Camelopardidse (kam'el-o-par"di-de), n.pl 
A family of the Paiminantia, comprising 
only one genus, the Camelopard. See C4 ir- 
APPE, 

Camelornitlies (ka-meror-m"thez)’ n. pi 
[Gr. katnclos, a camel, and oimis, ornifhos, a 
bird,] A name occasionally given to the fa- 
mily of 1)irds which includes the o.strich, 
from their traversin.g the desert like camels. 

Camelot t (kam'e-lot), n. Camlet. 

Camelry (kam'el-ri), n. A place where 
camels are brought to be la<leu or unladen. 

Gamel's-liair (kam'elz-Iiar), w. The hair 
of the camel, imported into this country 
chiefly for the manufacture of fine pencils 
for drawing and painting. 

Camel’s Thorn (kam'elz thorn), n. A spiny 
leguminous plant, Alhagi Camelorum, of 
which the camel is very fond, and which 
yields a manna -like exudation from its 
leaves and branclies, 

Camel-swaUower (kam^'el-sw'oTlo-6r), n. 

1. A term applied to a w^eakly credulruis per- 
son; one who swallows incredible stories.— 

2. A person severely punctilious in trifling 
matters, but loose in greater, See Mat. 
xxiii. 24. 

Camelus (ka-meflus), n. The generic name 
of the camel, including two species, 0. hao- 
tHa^uis and C. dmmedarms. See Cajiel. 

Camenes (ka-me'nez), ». In logic, a 
mnemonic word to express a syllogism in the 
fourth figure having one universal affirma- 
tive and one universal negative premiss and 
a universal negative conclusion. 

Cameo (kam'e-o), n. [It, cameo, camineo, 
from cammeem, a word of uncertain 
origin.] A general name for aU stones cut 
in relief, in contradistinction to those hol- 
lowed out, or intaglm. More particularly, 
a cameo is a stone composed of several dif- 
ferent coloured layers having a suliject in 
relief cut upon, one or more of the upper 
layers, an under layer of a different colour 
forming the ground. For this purpose the 
ancients used the onyx, sardonyx, agate, i 
amethyst, &c. The shells of various molluscs, * 
the inner strata of whose shells are some- 
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times differently coloured from the outer, 
are now much lused for making cameos. 
Those best suited for the purpose are the 
bull’s month, the shell of Gaum riifa, the 
■warty helmet-slidl of Gassk ta-herona, the 
horned helmet-shell of Casds cormita, and 
the qiieen-conch of Stromhus gigas. For- 
merly written Camaieu.— Cameo inermta- 
tion, the art of producing bas-relief casts 
within a coating of flint-glass. The process 
consists in making tlie article to be in crusted 
of less fusible material than the glass, 
which is w'elded to the article in a soft con- 
dition. 

Cameotype (Icani'e-o-tip), n. In pilioUg. a 
name given to a small vignette daguen-eo- 
type for mounting in a je’vvelled setting like 

ill 

Camera (kam'er-a), n. [L., a vault, a cham- 
ber, from Gr. Icanmra, anything arched.] 
1. In anc. arch, an arched roof, ceiling, or 
covering; a vault. —2. The variety of camera 
obscura" used b.v photographers. See below. 
—Camera lucida [L., lit. clear chamber], an 
invention of Wollaston the chemist, for the 
purpose of facilitating the delineation of di.s- 
tant objects, by producing a reflected picture 
of them upon the paper, and also copying or 
reducing drawings. It consists of a solid 
prismatic piece of glass, mounted upon a 
brass frame. The prism has its angles so 
arranged that the rays from the object are 
reflected upon the paper, and is covered at 
top by a metallic eye-piece, the hole in wdiich 
lies half over the edge of the prism, so as to 
afford a person loolong through a view of 
the picture reflected through the glass, and 
a direct view of his pencil or tracing point. 
In tlie figure the object / to be traced is 
opposite the perpendicular surface of the 
prism d c, and the rays proceeding from / 
pass through this surface and fall on the in- 
clined plane c &, making an angle with d c 
of GTA-®; from this they are reflected at an 
equaf angle to the plane h a, making an angle 
of ISS" with h c, and are again reflected to 
the eye at e above the horizontal plane, 
•xvhich makes an angle of QTY with the last 
reflection. The rays of light from the object, 
proceeding upwards from h towards the eye 
of the observer, the observer would be led to 



Camera Lucida. 


imagine the image at and ]>y placing the 
paper below in this place, the image maybe 
traced with a pencil. The brass fx'ame of 
the prism has usually two lenses, one con- 
cave and the other convex, the former to 
be used in front between / and dc, for 
short-sighted persons, and the latter at e for 
long sights. The size of the picture may 
also be increased or diminished by length- 
ening or shortening brass tubes connected 
with the frame. This instrument lias under- 
gone various modifications. It is extremely 
conveuient on account of its portability.— 
Camera ohscura [L., lit. dark chamber], 
an appai'atus in which the images of ex- 
ternal olijects, received through a double 
convex lens, are exhibited distinctly, and 
in their natural colours, on a white sur- 
face placed at the focus of the lens. The 
simplest form of this instrument consists 
of a darkened chamber, into which no 
light is permitted to enter, except by a 
small hole in the window shutter. A pic- 
ture of the objects opposite the hole will 
then be seen on the wail or a white screen 
placed so as to receive the light coming 
from the opening. A convex lens may be 
fixed in the hole of the shutter. Portable 
camerte o])scurse ai*e constructed of various 
forms, but the design of them all is to 
throw the images of external objects, as 
persons, houses, trees, landscapes, <&c.,upon 
a plane or curved surface, for the purpose 
of drawing, amusement, or getting photo- 
graphic pictures. The surface .on which 
the image is seen may be paper, and thus, 
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by introducing the linnd, the figure may he j 
traced with a pencil; hut the picture is ! 
most distinctly seen when the image is j 
formed on the hack of a silvarized mirror. | 
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Camera Gbscura. 

The figure represents a portable camera 
ohscura. A, rays of light passing through 
a convex lens and reflected from a miiTor 
>i placed at an angle of 45° upon a horizon- 
tal plate of ground glass N, where they 
form an iininverted image, and can be easily 
traced. The camera obscura employed by 
photographers is a box, one half of which 
slides into the other, with a tube in front 
containing an object-glass at its extremity. 
The object-glass is usually compound, wdiich 
has the advantage of giving the same effec- 
tive focal length as a single length of smaller 
radius of curvature, while it pennits the 
emplojmient of a larger aperture, and con- 
sequently gives more light. At the back of 
the box is a slide of ground glass, on which 
the image of the object to be depicted is 
thrown. The focussing is pei'formed in the 
first place by sliding the one half of the box 
into the other, and then by means of a 
pinion attached to the tube in front which 
moves the lens. When the image has thus 
been rendered as sharp as possible, the 
ground-glass slide is removed and a sensi- 
tized slide substituted, which not only re- 
ceives but retains the image. 

Camerade t ( kam'iSir-ad ), n. A comrade 
(.whicli see). PhillipB. 

Cameralistic ( kam ' 6r - a-list"ik ), a. Per- 
taining to finance and public revenue. 
Smart. [E.are.] 

Cameralistics (kam'^r-a-list'''iks), n. [G. 
mmevalUt, a financier, from It. ectmerale, 
pertaining to a camera, or treasury, from 
L. camera, a chamber; comp. camerUngo.] 
The science of state finance, Brande Cox. 
[Rare.] 

Camefaria (kam-6r-a'ri-a), n. [After Cam- 
erarius, a Nuremberg botanist.] A genus 
of handsome flowering plants, iiat. order 
Apocynacere. The species are natives of 
hot climates, and ai’e cultivated in our hot- 
houses. 

Camerate (ka.m'^r-at), 'y.t pret, & pp. earner- 
ated; ppr. aamerating, [L. camero, came- 
rare, from camera, an arched root] To 
build in the form of an arch or vault. 
[Rare.] 

Camerated (kam'6r-ut-ed), a. 1. In arch. 
arched; vaulted; as, «a camerated roof. 
Weale..—2. In couch, divided by partitions 
into a series of chambers; chambered; as, a 
camerated shell. Owen. 
Cameratioii(kam-er-a'shon), n. An arching 
or vaulting. Evelyn, [Rare.] 
Cameritelous (kam-^r-it'e-lus), a. [L. 
camera, a chamber, and tela, a w’eb.] A term 
applied to spiders that make intricate webs 
to hide themselves. 

Camerlingo (ka-mer-len'go), n. [It., a cham- 
berlain, from L. camera, a chamber.] The 
highest officer in the papal household; the 
chamberlain. The cardinalc camerlingo was 
formerly the head of tlie government, having 
the control of the treasury, administering 
justice, and exercising almost sovereign 
power when tlie papal chair was vacant. 
Cameroniaix (kam-er-dhii-an), n. 1. One of 
the followers of Richard Cameron in Scot- 
land, who refused to accept the indulgence i 
granted to tlie Presbyterian clergy in the | 
persecuting times of Charles II., lest by , 
so doing they should be understood to recog- ' 
nize his ecclesiastical authority. They con- 
stituted the Reformed Pres])yterian Church ■ 
of Scotland, the majority of which in 1876 
joined the Tree Church.— 2. jpZ. A name given 
to the 26tii Regiment of British infantiy, 
from its having been originally raised out of 


tlie Cameronians who flocked to Edinburgh 
during the Revolution of 16SS. 
Camerostoma (kam-er-os'to-ma), n. [Gr. 
kamara, a vault, and 6‘toma, amouth.] The • 
anterior part of the body of Arachnida, form- ' 
iiig a vault over the manducatory organs. 
Camese (ka-mez'), n. [See Chemise.] A ■ 
kind of shirt. ‘"With his snowy cam cse and i 
his shaggy capote.’ Byron. \ 

CamiOE (ka'' mi-on), n. [Fr.] A truck or i 
w'agon used for transporting camion. 

CamiSjt Gamiset ka-mezTn. [See ! 

Chemise.] A light loose dress or robe of ! 
silk or other material, ‘All in a camis liglit i 
of purple silk.’ Spenser. | 

Camisade, Camisado (kam-i-siid', kam-i- 1 
sa'do), 'ft. [Fr.caj?m*«de,Sp. tw?u&'ado,O.Fr. ' 
camisc, a shirt. See Chemise.] l. A shirt ! 
%vorn by soldiers over their armour in a night i 
attack to enable them to recognize each j 
other. ‘Two thousand of our best men, all { 
in camisadoes with scaling ladders.’ Sir R. i 
Williams.—^ An attack by surprise at night 
or at break of day, when the enemy is sup- 
posed to be in bed, properly by soldiers 
wearing the camisado. 

They had appointed the same night to have given 
a camisado on the English. Sv- y^ Hajzvdrd. 

Camisard (kanrii-zard), n. [From O.Fr. 
camise, a shirt; comp. caw. imde.] One of 
the French Calvinists of the Cevennes in 
revolt from 16SS till 1705. 

Camisatedt (kamfi-sat-ed), a. [See Camis, 
Camese.] Dressed with a shirt above the 
other garments. Johnson. 

Camisole (kam'i-sol), [Fr., dim. of O.Fr. 
camise, L. L. camisa, a chemise.] 1. A short 
light garment worn by ladies when dressed 
in negligee. 

Mrs. O’Dowd, the good housewife, arraj'ed in curl- 
papers and a camisole, felt that her duty was to act 
and not to sleep. Tlmckef-ay. 

2. A strait-jacket put upon lunatics.— 3. A 
sort of strait-jacket of stout sackcloth, vei-y 
stiff and hard, fastened with several strong- 
buckles, and wdth the sleeves sewed up at 
the ends so that the hands cannot get out, 
put upon a prisoner in France after condem- 
nation to the guillotine, to prevent his 
injuring himself or others. 

Camister (kam 'is -ter), n. [Lit. one wear- 
ing a camis or camese.} A clergyman ; a 
minister. [Yagabonds’ slang.] 

Camlet (kamlet), n, [See Angoea Goat.] 
A stuff originally made of earners hair, now 
made sometimes of avooI, sometimes of silk, 
sometimes of hair, especially that of goats, 
with wool or silk. The pure oriental camlet 
is made solely from the hair of the Angora 
goat. Sometimes written Chweitot. I 

Camleted (kam'let-ed), a. Coloured, veined, | 
or undulated like camlet. [Rare,] j 

Camletteen, Camletto (kam-let-ten', kani- 
let'to), n. A kind of fine worsted camlet, j 
Gammas (kam 'mas), 7i. Quamash (which i 
see). 

CammocR (kam'ok), n. [A. Sax. cammoe.] 
A plant. SrniQ Jtest-Jiarrow. [Southern 
England. ] 

Cammocky (kam'ok-i), a. Having a disa- 
greeable goat-like smell: a term applied to 
cheese from the idea that this smell is due 
to the cows eating carnmock. [Southern 
England.] 

Camomile (kam'6-mil), ii. See Chamomile. 
Camorra (ka-mor'ra), n. A secret society 
in IS'aples and other large Neapolitan cities, 
whose members, styled Camorristi, exercised 
a lawless influence over the lower classes, 
appearing openly, and claiming the right of 
settling disputes, extorting a part of the 
money due for purchases, rents, wuiges. 
gaming, &c., and undertaking for money 
the commission of serious crimes. 
Camoufiet (ka-md-lla), n. [Fr. ] Milit. 
a mine with a charge so small as not to 
produce any crater. Such a mine is often 
sunk in the wall of earth between two 
parallel galleries, in order, by blowing the 
earth into one of them, to suffocate or cut 
off the retreat of the miner who is at work 
in it. When used for this purpose it is 
also called a Stifler. 

Camous,! Camoused t (Ifa'mus, ka'must), a. 
[Fr. camus, Fr. cammat, flat-nosed, from 
Celt. ea?n, crooked, bent.} Depressed; flat; 
crooked ; said only of the nose. 

And though niy nose be camotis'd, my lips thick, 

And my chin bristled, Pan, great Pan, was such- 
■ B, yonson. 

Gamously t (ka'mus-li), ad ». Awry. S1celto7i. 
Camoys t (ka-moizO, «• Same as Camous. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Camp(kamp), n, [Fr. camp, a camp, foi-merly 


also a field, a parallel forni of chum p, a field, 
both being from the L. campfis, aplain. Cam- 
paign, chiunpion are from this source.] LThc 
place where an army or other body of men is 
or has been encamped; the collection of tents 
or other erections for the accommodation of 
a number of men, i>articulariy troops In a 
temporary station ; an encampment; as, t- f 
pitch a camp; there are many .Homan camps 
in Britain. When an army in the field i.s t** 
remain for some time at a particular spot, it 
may be stationed in an intrairkt'd 
suiTounded by earth-works, rcdoifids, Aa-. 

A jiyiiig camp is one occupied for a very 
brief period, *The camps of tlie ancient Ro- 
maij soldiers, even though for only a niglit’s 
stay, were of the intrenched kind, in' the 
shape of a square hUiTiUinded by a f.tsse 
(fossa), with a stake -face«l enihankiiient 
(vallum) on the inside. There were four 
gates, cheat either siile and one at either 
end, and the interior was divided into streets, 
the broadest of -whicli, 100 feet wide, ran 
between the side gate.s. The other street.s, 

50 feet wide, ran at right angles to this from 
end to end of the aimp.—Ounp gf in.dr ac- 
tion, a camp formed for the reception of 
troops who are sent to be trained in 
manceuvring In large bodie.s and in cam- 
paigning duties in general. There is a per- 
inanent camp of this kind at Aldershot. — 

2. Body of troops moving and encamping 
together; an army. 

For I shall sutler be 

Unto the cizm/, and ijrofirs will accrue. S/uri’. 

The whole had the .ippeararice of a splendid court 
rather than of a military armament ; and in this siturx- 
tion, carrying more show than force with it, thear?«/ 

■ arrived at' Bernice. -Hume. 

3. In agri. a heap of turnips, potatoes, or 
other roots laid up for preserving through 
the winter. In some places called a Pie, in 
others a Burn. 

Camp (kamp), r.t. 1, To put into or lodge 
in a camp, as an army ; to encamp. [Rare.} 

2. To afford camping groimd fur; to afford 
rest or lodging to. (Rave. ] 

Had our great palace the cap.icity 

To camp this host, \ve would* all sup together. Shax. 

3. To bury in pits, as potatrtes; to pit. 
Loudon. [Local.] 

Camp (kamp), r.i. To live in a camp, as an 
army; to eiicfxmg.~--To camp out, to live in 
a camp: especially applied to volunteers 
from tbeir u.sually living in houses. 

Are they also to build their own houses or to arj«/ 
in tents? ' Saturday- Bm. . 

Camp (kamp), n. [A. Sax. camp, Dan. 
kamp, G. Icampf, a fight, a contest, all. 
according to Skeat, from .L. campus, a 
plain, aiid in late times a battle. ] An 
ancient English form the game of foot- 
ball. It was played by two parties of twelve 
men, ranged in two lines 120 yards apart. 

A ball was laid in the middle, and, on a 
given signal, each party rushed foiavard to 
kick or throw it to the opposite goal. The 
contest generally involved kicked shins, and 
sonietinies serious injury. 

Camp (kamp), nd. To play at tlie game of 
camp. Timer. 

Campagnol (kam'pan-yol), n. [Fr. name, 
from earnpagne, open country.] A species 
of field-rat or vole, with a sliort tail, the 
Aruicola arvalm or agrestis. 

Campaign (kam-pfin'), n. [Fr. campagne, 
country, open country, camxiaign, from L. 
carnpauia, nlevol country, campus, a plain. 
See Camp.] 1. An open field ; a large cipen 
plain ; an e.xtensive tract of groniid ivithout 
considerable hills. Garth.— '2. The time, ai 
the operations of an army during the time it 
keeps the field in one se.ason; as, the cam- 
iKiign lasted six months. 

Campaign (kam -pan'), v.i To serve in a 
campaign. ‘The officers who campaUmed 
in the late rebellion.’ Sir M. Mmgrave. 
[Rare.] 

Campaigner (kam-pfin'er), n. One who ims 
served in an army several campaigns ; an old 
soldier ; a veteran. 

Both horse and rider were old cawpaisrners, and 
stood without moving a muscle. Smollett, 

Campain (kam-i>un'), n. Same as Cam- 
paign, 1 . 

Campana ( kam - pa ' ua ), n, [ L. L. and 1 1. 
campana, abelL] 1. Eccles. a church bell. 

' 2. A bell-iike dish or cover used in making 
sulphuric acid. —3. In hot. the pas<{ue- 
flower. ‘ Cdmjiflua here he crops.’ Drayton. 

4. In arch, one of the drops or guttre of the 
Doric architrave. Called also Campanula. 
Campanal (kam-pa'nal), a. A term applied 
by Lindley to one of the largest of his alli- 


eh. Sc. loc/i; 


j,jfob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinar; TH, thm; th, thin; w,tcig; wh, whig; zh, a^ure.— See Key. 
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(Campaiiulucea') ina> ut 

sw ■ ,i' e <5i^.sr"’ , 

In v.’*st e-a.w/aJiuw there ||V«/:t’. 

SiBl 


lSfe»SSs^ 

i BTia,c6, as iiscii in war* a ti ' rTTmTii tli6 

1 Camp-ceiliBg^arnpsd^ 

' K)of approaching ^ of 

(mil. a ceiling the plane snr- 

»•£?£"?==» 

1 hani-pe» i « t )^ Pertaining to an oi 



Caaipanile, C’nurch of Sim AnduM, Mantaa. 


taclied iHiiltlings in some parts of Italy, 
erected fur the piirpt>se of ‘J.f f 
also to such stnictares as the fj'o 
towers of sit, Paul s Cathedrai, fet. I '^tti a 
Home cV-c. .Many of the campaniles of 1 tal J 
are lofty and mngmtioent structm cs. iha 

Rt Oremona is S9y feet high, ^ 

PammnolOgtst(kiim-pa-nolo-.iist), n. One 

tlS iin ot bell-tinghis or eauipa- 

r'amnLiology (kara-pn-nol'o-ji), «. ILL 

The art or principles of hell-rmging , atiea 

tise on the art. i ^ ri T, a 

ffanipail'Ula (kam>pan'u-la), n. Li..J^., a 
a bell, from form of the 

corolla, 1 1. The bell-tlow'ers, a 
of plants which gives ^ts name to t m nat, 
Avilpf Pamnainilacefc, ihe spei-its ait hei 
haceons plants, witii bell-shaped dowers 
iiUriUv of a blue or wdiite colour, 

SSes are indigenous to Biitoin, of which 
S most common ami best ta>'™ 'f «'« 
r* rofundifoUn , Iduebell ot bcotland ui haie 
fell (See MAKEHFiL.) Many species of 

Campanula are ^Tfeee 

theii- beautitul flowers.— 2. In «<<■«• see 

Campanulaoeae 

'Phe bell-witrts, a nat. ordei of mouopetai 

ous dicotyledonous plants. 

sistsof plants usually 

inferior two or more ^leded n« ^ mmiy 

minute seeds, regular 

blue or white corolla, and milkj aciiu jiiict. 

They arc natives chiefly ol northern and 

temperate regions. , 

Oajnpanniarla (kam-pan^i-la U-, ). ^ 

Pamiovnula. 1 A genus of Aoi.>phjtes in. 

wdiich the polype-cells assume a btdl-shape 
are terminal on the footfetalK. 


kamT>es'tn-nn , «. l open 

a'“^wing in a Add or open ground. 

or wud beech i, 

SJSfOT^Id^mhltoftwoeha 

a SUtlei. bv a great multitude of 

The troops were attended by a ^ic. 

«?fcSc’fefeVfS?lL'?oiS 

equivalent to Ca’idP^iMe. commercial 

^ S^e on SvS .ruiekUn^^ to tree 

« ( mm i“fn It is used in lamps, and gives 
\ ,e?v hiliant light; hut, to prevent snut 
inf, the lamp must have a veiy stiono 
draught. IVith oxygen it forms caiuphoi. 
Also Vritteii \ a 

him. 

lfS^ced“iS“iStS 
pillar and the burner, to hold thespmt into 
which the cotton wick dips. 

‘ivlod S\loet camjiMra aid 

S“S>4 is better known under the 

rtl^hirS'm ’*• rl^L- camphom;Vv. 

L.Gr. rnnoum a^ 
Ar. War, camphor, which as vvell as Ski. 
l-arpiira, camphor, is said to be Irom . 
ATalav word signifying literally J 

(d HirO ) A whitish translucent substance, 
of a "ranular or foliated fracture, and some- 
what unctuous to the touch. K ^ ^ ’ 

terish aromatic taste and a strong clnuac- 
SSc S In chemical character it be. 
inno-s to the vegetable oils. There are three 
varieties of this body, which 
another in their action on polaiized luht. 
The common camphor of the shoiis, which 
turns the plane of polarization to the right, 
is obtained from 

and is chiefly prepared in the island of J oi 
moss Ks mviifior is fe proitact ol 

Di'vobdlanops CttutwAora, nat. oidci Diptei- 
S aSlW to 130 feet high, found in 
Borneo and Sumatra, The 
phor is obtained from the wood bj 
tion and sublimation, and is a ^ihd of 
stearoptene left after the elajoptene,oi ethe. 
fmil oil, of the live tree is evaporateci 
(See CAMPHOR-TREE.) Bonieo 
the other hand, is not procured bj 
Mon but is found in masses, secreted natur- 


aScf''|mpho-|ii.^d^^ 

F- *riife "f 'W‘j:rw:!;;rns 

point of 

pwrfulXellofcam^^^^ 

eShSr (LSp), ™ 

wash with camphor. [Baied 
Caiuplioraceour 
nature of eaniph 
Camphorate (k-- 


camphor, or a" an acid obtained 

g?’tSnrS&f-S4 S“lhrS 

the three camphovs. ^ {ras-rant, 

cSplior-tree(k^'fo»^^ 
iwl® ffit dilefeTomttm genus IniOTS 

icaa'isr'sr^s 

#! 

tJ- 


easny wuiivtivi.. 
and useful for 
domestic pur-,,; :■,■,■ 
poses. Allthe 
parts of the 
tree ' "■ ' yield 
camphor, but 
it is obtained 
chiefly from 
the wood. To 
ol:»tam it the 
tree is ., cut , ■ 
down and di- 
vided into 
pieces, and 
the camphor 
Avhich is found 
in small Avhit- 
ish flakes, sit- 

SSiSSUMSkAS 
SJ, f. i.* if ~ .« •ZZ’Z'tSi 
Ski?r!:rr«i-,'krcs.J 

lsiWr.W55S 

name of oortain plantsbelongmg to the^ 

PTR Lvehnis and Sileue. Bladdei-campm*! 

is SilLe m/larn; 

inoss campion, S. acaulis; red fe-cam- 

pion, Lychnis fovis; 

Aarn<itP 7 nmct) coro'ncma and L. jios ouy^, 
ra?l caSon.l. Aiuraa.; and white campion. 

tImi*Wo’'lieTW“the nieetings encamp 
of Bohea or black tea. „ 



Camphor-tree {Caniphora 
ojfficinartcm). 


Fate, far, fat, full; me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; 


tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abwiie; ife Sc. iey. 
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Campsixed (kauip'shed),, n. Same as 
Hhcvting. 

Oamp-slieeting, Camp-sheathing (lcamp'~ 
shet-hiir, kamp'sheTH-ing), n. [A. Sax. camh, 
a rklge^ and sheathing.} A piled inclosiire 
formed of a guide pile, a wale, or a horizon- 
tal piece of timber, and a seiies of planks 
driven in, usually of the thickness of 3 
inches, erected at the f<jot of an embank- 
ment or soft cutting to resist the outward 
thrust of the earthwork. 

Camp-stool (kamp'stbl), n. A seat or stool 
with crorss legs, s(j made as to fold up when 
not used. 

Camptotropal (kamp-tot'ro-pal), a. [Gr. 
lairiiptfus, curved, and i/’cpd, to turn.] hi hot, 

same as 

Camp-vinegar (kamp-vin'e-ger), n. A 
mixture of vinegar with Cayenne pepper, 
soy, walmit-ketcliiip, anchovies, and garlic. 
Campylite (kam'pi-lit), n. [Gr. kampylos, 
crooked. ] A mineral, a variety of miraetite 
or arsenate of lead in which phosphoric 
largely replaces arsenic acid. It is found 
in Ciiinberland. The crystals are curved; 
hence the name. 

Campylospermous ( kam'pi-lo-spei*''mus ), 
a. [Gr. kampylos, curved, and sperma, a 
seed.] In hot. having the albumen of the 
seed curved at the margin so as to form a 
longitudinal furrow, as in the fruits of some 
iimhelliferous plants, as sweet cicely. 
Campylotropal (kam-pi-lotTo-pal), a. [Gr. 
kaminjlos, curved, and trepo, to turn.] In 
hot a term apidied to curved ovules in 
which the nucleus is folded over upon itself 
in the form of the letter XT. 
Campylotropous (kara-pi-lot'ro-pus), a. 
Same as Campulotfopal. 

Camsterie, Camstairie (kam-ste'ri, kam- 
stsYri), a. [Probably from A. Sax. camp, a 
tight or contest, and styrian, to stir.] Eor- 
w’arcl; perverse; nnmanageable. [Scotch.] 
Camus, t n. Camis (which see). 

Camuse,t Camusedt (kYmus, kYmust), a. 
Same as Camous, Camoimd. 

Cam-wheel (kam'whel), n. A wheel formed 
so as to move eccentrically and produce a 
reciprocating rectilineal and interrupted 
motion in some other part of machinery 
connected with it. See Cam. 

Camwood (kam'wiid), n. [Probably for 
Oampteachy toood, from a notion that it 
cante from Campeadhy.} A red dye-wood 
imported from Sierra Leone, the produce of 
Baphia nitida, nat. order Leguminosae. It 
is used with alum and tartar as a mordant, 
the dark red commonly seen on bandana 
hamikercJiiefs being generally produced by 
it. It is used also by turners for making 
knife-handles, and by cabinet-makers for 
ornamental knobs to furniture. Called also 
Banoood, 

Can (kan), n. [A. Sax, canna, D. lean, Icel. 
kaiiiia, G. kamie, a can.] A rather indefinite 
term applied to various vessels of no great 
size, now more especially to vessels made 
of sheet metal, for containing liquids, pre- 
serves, &c., generally cylindrical in form (as 
drinking cans), but in some cases of a square 
or of a conical form, and provided with a 
handle and spout, as oil-cans for lubricat- 
ing purposes. 

Can (kan), v.t pret. & pp. canned; ppr. 
canning. To put into a can; as, to can 
preserved meat, fruit, <fcc. 

Can (kan), v.t and 1 pret. could. [A. Sax. can, 

pres. ind. of cunnan, to know, to know how 
to do, to be able. In A. Sax. the pres, was 
can, canst, can, pi ennnon, in all persons ; 
the pret. was cuthe, for cunthe, the n being 
omitted and the vowel lengthened, as in 
mouth, tooth. Comp. Goth, kann, pret. 
kiaitha, and the other Teutonic forms; D. 
kunnen, to be able, pret. konde; Sw. 
kunna, Dan. kunde, to know, to be able, 

pret. kunde; Icel kunna, to know, to be 
able ; G. konnen, to be able, pret, konnte. 
The pp. was cMh, now only used in U 7 i- 
couth. The root is the same as that of ken 
and know. See Know.] l.t (As an inde- 
pendent verb.) (a) To know; to under- 
stand. 

I can but small grmiinierc. Chancer. 

And can you these tongues perfectly? Beau. & Ft 

(h) To know how to do anything ; to have 
ability ; to be a])le. 

In evil the best condition is not to will, the second 
not to can. Bacon. 

I have seen myself, and served against, the French, 
And they can well on horseback. Shah. 

2. {As an auxiliary.) To l)e able, physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, legally, or the 
like ; to possess the qualities, qualifications. 


ch, c/tain; 6 h, Sc. iocA; g, <70; 


or resources, as physical strength, size, 
physical or mental capacity, intelieetual 
power, knowledge, experience, skill, dexte- 
rity, patience, fortitude, inclination, legal, 
moral, or social right, wealth, or the like, 
necessary for the attainment of any end or 
tlie accomplishment of any purpose, the 
specific end or purpose being indicated by 
the verb with which can is joined. 

Can the fig-tree bear olive berries’ Jam, iii, 12. 

God thundereth marvellously with his voice; great ! 
things doeth he which we can not comprehend,' | 

T., • . sxxvh. 5 . ; 

it js a contraaiction to imagine that Omnipotence i 
can do that, which, if it could be done, would render 
all power insignificant. ' Tiiiotson. ! 

Thou ar 7 ?jif.not say I did it; never shake i 
Thy gory locks St me. .! 

[This verb is now used only in the indicative i 
mood, but Chaucer has an infinitive form, ! 
comie (‘ I shall not conne answere/ that is, ; 
I shaU not be able to answer), and the i 
infinitive is still so used in Scotch in such 1 
expressions as, 111 no can go, for I shall not i 
be able to go.]— Gan hut, Cannot hut. Can j 
hut indicates restraint, moral or physical, 
and is equivalent to, Can do no more tlian ; 
can only. 

He could but write in proportion as he read, and 
empty his commonplace as fast only as he filled it. 

Sir If'. Scott. 

Cannot hut, on the other hand, indicates 
necessity or constraint, especially moral, 
and is equivalent to, Cannot help doing or 
being; cannot refrain from. 

I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me. Shah. 

Yet he could not bzit acknowledge to himself that 
there was something calculated to impress awe, . . . 
in the sudden appearances and vanishings ... of 
the masque. DeQuiitccy. 

—Can aimyw'ith, in negative phrases, to be 
able to endure or put up with. 

He can away "with no company whose discourse 
goes beyond what claret and dissoluteness inspire. ; 

■ ' Locke. ' \ 

Cant (kan). [A form of gan for began.} An i 
auxiliary veih of the past tense = did, com- i 
moil to Old English and Scotch. j 

With gentle words he can her fairly greet. Sj>e»ser. i 
Allace, Aurora! the silly lark £■«« cry. | 

Sir D. Lyndsay. 1 

Canaanlte (kYnan-it), n. An inhabitant of j 
tlie land of Canaan ; specifically, one of the j 
inhabitants before the return of the Israel- | 
ites from Egypt ; a descendant of Canaau, i 
the son of Ham. 

Canaanitish (ka-nan-it'ish), a. Of or per- 
taining to Canaan or the Cauaanites. 

Shattered portions of the Canaanitish nations 
escaped. F, IV. Catch. 

Canada Balsam, Canadian Balsam (kan'- 
a-da baTsam, ka-nYdi-an baTsam), n. A 
fluid resin mixed with a volatile oil obtained 
from blisters in the bark of the balsam fir 
(Abies balsamifem) and of Fraser’s balsam 
fir (A. Fraseri). It is extensively used by 
microscopists as the medium for mounting 
and preserving dry transparent objects. 
Canada Rice (kan'a-da ris), n. The Zimnia 
aquaticaoiHydropym'inesc7tlenhtm,aphmt 
growing in deep water along the edges of 
ponds and sluggish streams in tlie northern 
states of America and Canada. It is very 
prolific in large, bland, farinaceous seeds, 
constitutiug a kind of rice, which affords 
good meal. The seeds form, much of the 
food of the American Indians, and of the 
great flocks of W'ater-fowl, 

Canadian (ka-nYdi-an), a. Pertaining to 
Canada, an extensive country on the north 
of the United States. 

Canadian (ka-nYdi-an), n. An inhabitant 
or native of Canada. 

Canagna (ka-naYu-a), n. See Koth. 
Canaille (dm-mtU or ka-iia-ya), n. [Fr., 
from It. canaglia, a pack of dogs, from L. 
canis, a dog.] The lowest orders of the 
people ; the rabble ; the vulgar. * To keep 
the sovereign canaille from intruding on 
the retirement of the poor king of the 
French.’ Burke. 

Canakin (kan'a-kin), n. A little can or cup. 

And let me th^ canakin clink. Shak. 

Canal (ka-naU), n. [Fr. canal, from L. 
eanalis, a channel, from the same root as 
Skr. khan, to dig.] 1. An artificial water- 
course, particularly one constructed for 
the passage of boats or ships.-— 2. In m'ch. 
a channel; a groove or a flute; thus, the 
cwial of the volute is the channel on the 
face of the circumvolutions inclosed by a 
list in the Ionic capital— 3. In anaf. any 
cylindrical or tubulai' cavity in the body 
through which solids, Kquids, or .cei-tain 


organs pass: a duet: us, the or 

vertebral canal eHumining the spiu;d cuni ; 
the iniesrinul or alimentary eunal—I In 
zool. a groove oi^served iii difl'erent parts 
of certain univalve shells, and adapted 
for the protrusion ni tlie long cyiindrieaS 
siphon or breathing tube possessed by tliose 
aninials. 

Canal-boat (ka-nuld>r>t'), u. A Ihcu usetl on 

canals for cuhveyinc soods or pas.-enn’ei’S. 

Canal-coal (kmy.-ii-koiy gan-nkl-o -al 
C analiculate, Canalicnlated ikau-a-lik'u- 
lat, kaa-a-likTi-Iut-ed), a. [ L, eaitaficulatu.'U 
from eanalkulus, ;i little ]dpt., fi-om cauaUs. 
a pipe.] Chuimellcii; fiiiTioved; gruuvud ; 
specifically, in hot. haviii-u' u deej> haigi- 
tiidliiai groove aljove ami onwox iindej'- 
neath: applied to the stem, leaf, or petiole 
of plants. 

Canalisation ( ka - nal ' Iz - a shon ), n. I’he 
construction of a canal or cainals. 

Canal -lift ( ka - nul ' lift ), u. A liydvt i-pnen- 
matic elevator for raisirig ])o;its from one 
level of a canal to amdlier. 

Canard (ka-ij;ir or ka-niird'), n. [Fr.. 0 
duck, from L.I. cat/a,'(lu.<. a kind of b(>at, 
from G. kahn, a luiat or s-kiti'.] 1, An absurd 
stoiy which one attempt.^ to impose on his 
hearers or readers; a fabricated story to 
W^McIi cuiTency is given by some news- 
papers. This sense comes, according tt* 
Littre, from an old French idirase signi- 
fying ‘to hnlf-sell a «liiek,’ in which the 
words meaning ‘half’ came to be sup- 
pressed. It is clear that to half-soil a 
duck is not to sell it at all; whence the 
sense of clieating, making a fool of. Cot- 
gi’ave gives the term vendein' de cananla d 
‘moiiie (one who half-sells ducks) as inetiK- 
ing a cozener or liar. —2. A broadsiile cried 
in the streets, from the generally sensa- 
tional nature of its contents. 

Oanarium (ka-na'ri-uni), n. [From eanan, 
an eastern liame.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Amy ridaitem, consisting of lofty trees 
which exude resin or balsam. The exuda- 
tion of one species reseml.tles in its quali- 
ties balsam of copaiba; that of another 
is so like copal that it is used as a varnish 
in place of it. Dainuiar or damar is a 
brownish resin obtained from C. strietmiK 
C. cfmimiuw yields a fruit miicli prized hi 
Java, from which an oil is expressed which 
is used at table and for lamps. 

Canary (ka-nnTi), n. 1. Wine made in the 
Oamny Islands. -—2. An old dance introiluced 
into Spain fr<tni the Canary Islands, and 
thence brought to England. 

I have seen a medicine 
Th.at’s able to breathe Hie into a stone. 

Quicken a rack, and make you dance c.^mry. 

Shak 

S. A canary-bird,— 4, A word put by Shak- 
spere in its singular and plural forms in the 
mouth of Mrs. Quickly (Merry U’/ves), and 
Avliich commentators dilfer in explaining. 
It is probably u blunder for guamiary. 
Canary t (ka-nfiTi), tM*. To dance; to frolic; 
to perform the old dance called a canary. 

lig of? a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it with 
yo'ur feet, Imiuour it with 'turning up your eyelids. 

^ Shak, 

Canary-bird (ka-uYri-bc’rd), n. An inse.s- 
sorial singing bird, a kind of finch, from 
the Canary Islands, the Carduelm eanaria, 
or FringiUa canariu, family Fringillidan 
These birds are mnv bred in other countries, 



I and are dispei‘.sed everywhere as ehamber- 
i birds. They were introduced into Europe 
! 300 or 4CK) years ago. The canary produces 
i mules with allied species, as the goldfinch, 

I siskin, linnet, bull-finch, 
fig nary « fiTt ftb (ka-iiYri-finsh). n. The canary- 
bird. 

Canary-grass (ka-nYri-gras), n. Phaktrk 
i ca?iane 7 i,^is, nat, order* Gramineas a native 
; of the Canary Isles. Its seed is used as 


h*. tQ?r; ng, £ 


TH, tAen; th, thiiv, w, idg; wh, m/ag; zh, arure.—See Key. 



arni .,„, ,v-/H-cGa) 71. The, seed of 

^‘r'=;erv 1 

caaajry-wood ^:V“j “ " 4 aimm-hM.] 
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CANDIDATE 




Can^Sloy (taiM a largecone- i 

I 

S;,Seh?git.«H-«.«.anatte 
'Lfav/i; lienee it eaine to sij,nu!\ titlk-tittk 
ffo'ssin scandal, undue lanuUarit-s.] A kmu 
nf Ifeucli itooe performed by men mid , 
InXwlio indulge in extravagant poa- 
tlircs RU^l liisoivious ^c^stiucs, ^-77 1,7 . 

nsoicel tkim'sel), ^f.f. pret. d: pp. fianceji(.d> 
■“S cniiceWiim [Fr. Miicrfier, to cancel; 

L l' rnSJuitl to fimiisli >vitU lattice:WoA, 
to cSl by drawing Hues across in the 
(onu of lattice-work, iroin L. «“““*■ a l<u- 
tice whence chancel, ckancelloi^i^i..} l.t lO 
inclose with lattice-work or a railuife,. 

A little rrbscurc place catte fed 
is the pillar or stump at which ... our Sa^K^ was 
scourged. ^ ^ 

S. To draw’' lines across (something ^vrltten) 
so as to <leface; to Idot out or oblitaattM 
as, to ca7ieel several lines in a luamiseiipt.^ 

S. To annul or destroy; to throw a^ide , 
to cancel m\ ohligatiou or » 
dentures were cancelled. 1 hialt > ay- 
■ Know then. I here forget all former 

4 Snecifically, («) in math, to strike out a 
c'oininou factor, as from tlie numerator and 
Sminator of a ^raction;.tlS Ip* ^ 

i> in the fraction we ohfcaiu the e<iu \aleiit 

fraction 3. (6) In 


ssess‘s'S!ig'»s; 

(iriranarVontatoing cancelli having a 
ISlnUrutd^f cuUnlSr strnctura,^ 

S,«ftr»«sS”S! 

caaoetotio^"^^ i 

of cancelling. t rx o i'>iHi*o iii“ ' 

Cancem (kaii-sel li), n . pi [L. , a f ; 

•sasesisssi 

^ml the hodv ot the church, so constructed ] 
; “ ot to theview. (t)Incompnr. 

EaSieBfSIS 

i=|”ifSS;:EJ:riX 

hoiieb. d. ^ ,T T 1 ''ono crab genus, 


bid growths somewhat like cancer, but not 

Sfm? (^Si^roid), u. A skin disease 
Uitiii-AUAw \ to cancer. 


^l^^nftheS vSity.T^A geniis of birds be- 
of Grallai; the boat- 

GaSd (kaiidl'^n.^ Tminer’s term for fluor- 

raipi'es from ten to fourteen cuppei 
Candeiabruni (kau;tle-la 
<fo1nbm (kan-de-la'bra). [Ld , 

a Sr candlestick, often highly oriia- 


I hones, vr-'cii. tupci 

^ “.fSfrSStootid^hUm or 'Bhorf 

yrtiii'if renreseiited by the form of a ciab, 
‘in d elimitin’’' the sun’s course northward m 

SsSffiSti-jSst 


fraction t W) lU -print Uty, i,v 
any portion of a printed work, smgk 
leaves or whole sheets, tVc., and pixnt it 
afresh.~-SYX. To blot out, obliterate, de- 
face. erase, elYace, expunge, annul, abolish, 
revoke, abrogate, repeal, destroy, do awaj, 

n cfil f kan'selb u. [See CAXCEU CancELLI.] 

1 'I- battiee-work, or one of the cross bars lu 
lattice-work; a lattice-work or grated m- 
closure; hence a barrier; a Inmt. 

A prison L- but a retirement, and. opportunity nf 
serious thoughts to a person wnose spin: 
no enlargement; beyond the armtvjr ofthc 

% In printuin, the suppres.sion and reprint- 
ing of a page or more of a work ; the part 
thus altered. . , i nf...,. 

Dancel 'l' (kan'sel), im- io li^^come oblitei - 
a ted lU’ void. * A rash oath that cancell d in 
the making.’ Caideii. [Bare.] 

DaEceieer (kan-se-ler'), cfamcelr.r, 

to he imsteady, to waver, lit to go in /ig- 
zac’s, from L. cancclU, lattice- work.] -in 
faleinu'if. to turn two or three times on.^the 
’wing before seizing, as a haw'k in stooping, 
especially when it misses. 

He makes his stoop; but, wanting bremth, is forced 
I'o cauceleer. Massinger. 

OaEceleer (kau-se-IorO, u. The turn of a 
luiwk upon the wing to recover itself, alter 
missing lu the first stoiip. 

I'he fierce and eager hawks, down thrilling from the 

Make'smidry canceleers ere they the fowl can reach, 
pray ton. 

CaEceDarean (kan-sel-hVre-an), a. Baiue 
as Cancellanan. [ilare.] ^ ^ 

Daaeellareate ( kau-sel-laT’e-at ), a. [ See 
CHANCEldiOii. ] Belonging to a chancellor. 
fEare.] , -r, t j.- 

Gaacellariau (kan-sel-luTi-au), a- Eelating 

to a chancellor; caneellareate. [Eave. ] 

jCancellate, Cancellated (kan'sel-at, kmi - 
sel-at-ed), a. Separated into sjiaces or divi- 


,teu eonswtuuiuu auu — 

a'ceratiou : so called 

nf the tumour, traversed by leci maiKiUoto, 
to a crab with extended claws. C^bcer is 
divided into scirrhous, eiicephciloid, colloid, 
cancer. Scirrhous cancer ^ 

A hard firm, incompressible, and nodulated 
inaU at first non-adherent to the skin and 
Stendtl with little or no pain. On section 
it is smooth and glistening, 

Tit-uattin'e a small ouantity of inilk.vlooKina, 
S knSaloid eanai- 16.1 soft elastic 
tunumr, less ciremnscribed and ineieasing 
Srrapldlytlian the 
in a fungous vascular ulcei, to wnicn xiio 
term fu ngus hmmatodes has given, mid 

which has a great tendency to bleed.. Co^- 
laid cfiiiccr occurs most frequently m the 
stomach and alimentary canal, and eon^ 
of fibres arranged so as 
contain a soft viscous matter of Jewish, 
’rravish, or reddish colour. Bpithdial can- 
cer, occurring on the skin 
branes, commences as 

often resembling a wart, and like the othei 
varieties ends in an ulcer with an ichorous 

discharge.—- Cancer a baiidtigeie- 

sembliug a crab in the number of its legs, 
and called the split-idoth of eight tails. 
Cancerate (karfser-at), v.i. lo grow into a 
cancer; "to become cancerous. 

Ganceration (kau-ser-a'shon), 'n. A grow mg 
canceroiLS, or into a cancer. 

Gancer-cell (kaifser-sel), n. In pathol a 
cell characterized by its large miclens, 
bri'dit nucleolus, and the irregular form of 
tluKiell itself; it frequently occurs m malig- 

Cancerin (Sm'sC^r-in), u. An artificial guauo 
from A'mvfoimdland. . , 

Oancerite (kau'ser-it), -n, A petrified crab. 
Buchanan. ^ 

Gancerotts (kan'ser-us), a. Like a cancer, 

; having the qualities of a cancer; virulent. 

There is a cancerous malignity in it which must be 
cut forth. HaUam. 

Ganceronsly (kan'ser-us-li), ado. In the 
manner of a cancer. . . ^ 

CaEcerousness (kan'ser-us-nes), n. ihe 
state of being cancerous. 

Cancredt (kaug'kerd), a. [See CamvER.] 
Cross; ill-natured, ‘A cancred crabbed 
carle.’ Spenser. 

Cancriform (kang''kri-form). a. [L. canc^y 
a crab, and fi>rma, form.] 1. taiieeruus.— 

2 Having the form of a cancer or crab. _ 

CaECrine (kang'krm), a. Having the quali- 
ties of a crab. ^ ^ 

Gancrinite fkang'kri-nit), n dAfter Ga^- 
crin, a Eussiaii minister of tmanee.j in 
mineral, another name for nepheline. 

Cancroid (kang'kroid), a. iCuHcer, and Hr. 
eidij.-^, form.] Like cancer: applied to inor- 



mented (h) A stand by w'hich lamps weie 
supported, mther standing on broad discs 
or pendent from branches.— 2. A branched 
highly ornamental candlestick; a chaiide- 

CandeEt (Itan'dent), a. [L. candens, from 
candeo, to be white or hot.] 
heated to whiteness; glowing' with white 
heat ‘ A crtntot vessel, ^oyle. 

CaEdoros (kan'de-ros), n. An East I^dbiii 
gum of the appearance of amber, but white 
kSd pellucid: It is sometimes turned into 
toys of various kinds, which are very light, 

cTllteceEce (^kan-des'ens), n. [L. caiidesco, 
to become red hot, to ^®ohi to glmv, i^^^ept. 
of caiidco. See CandeijIT, Canpip.I Incan- 

CaEdicaEtt (kan'di-kant), ft. [L. cancHco, 
tobe whitish.] <H'owing white. 

Candid (kan'did), a. [L. candpus, fiom 
mideo, to be white, from 

ca7idle, ineenise, tnce 7 idiary,‘S:c.] l.t wmte. 
The bnx receives all black, but poured from thence, , 
The JSiefaimec««*hiforth. the hue of « 

2. Honest and frank; open and sincere; 
ingenuous; outspoken: applied to persons, 
as^ to be candW with you I think you are 
wrong. .. , 

Open. candM, aua;gcnerouB - 

constant companion of hi.s haiul, anu lus 


tongue tiw 
C{t 7 ining. 


consi-aui, t-uiin,......'-... -- 

artless index of hi s mmu. 

3. Free from undue bias; fair; B^^t; impar- 
tial: applied to persons or things;_ as, a <.«/ ; 
did view or construction. Candid and dis- 
passionate men.’ h'ving. 

ca )! aYd \udSQ v.’ili read each piece of wit 

With the same spirit that US author -wilt. loje. 

—A candid friend, a phrase applieil ii*oni- 
callyto a person disposed to tell unpleasant 
Ss or to say ill-natured things under 
the guise of candour. 

But of all plagues, good Heaven.thy wrath can send, 
Save“ saU ohl me from the 

Syn. Fair, open, ingenuous, inipartial, just, 
frank artless, unbiassed, etiuitabie. 
Candidacy (kan'di-da-si), n. Candidature. 

hian'di-dfit), n. [I. candidatus, 

offices in Eoine wearing a white robe timing 
ScaSdidatuve.] Aperaouwliqaspujesor 
is put forward liy othera as an aspirant to an 
Office or honour; one who oilers himself, oi 
is proposed for preferment, by election oi 
appointment: usually followed hy as. a 
animate for the offloe ol shf > f 
didate for praise. Pope. A tanduiate oi 
heaven.’ Dry den. Often used of things m 


Fate, far, fat, %!!; 


tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Be. abmie; ’Bc. tey. 


me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; 


CANDIBATJB 


CAKE 
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the sense of something that eiitei-s into 
competition with something else; as, tiie 
different forms of railway brakes that are 
eajididates for public favour, 

Oandidatet (kau'di-dat), v,t To render 
(fualilied as a candidate. 

U’ithout quarrelling v.-ith Rome, we can allow thi? 
purgatory, to purify and cleanse us, that we may be 
the" better candidated for the court of heaven and 
■ glory.. Feitham. 

CandidatesMp ( kan ' di-dat-ship ), n. Can- 
didature. 

Candidature (kauTli-da-tur), n. Tlie state 
t.f l^eiiig, or act of standing as, a candidate; 
candidateshlp ; candidacy. 

The candidature commonly lasted two years. 

Chambers's Ency. 

Candidly (knn' did- li), adi\ In a candid 
manner; openly; frankly; without trick or 
disguise; ingenuously. ‘Not so fairly and 
iuuididly as he ought.’ Ccimden. 
Candidness (kan'did-nes), n. The quality 
of being candid ; openness of mind ; frank 
honesty or truthfulness; fairness; higenii- 
ousness. ‘The candidness of an upright 
judge.’ FeWiam. 

Candied (kaiTdid), pp, or a. [From candy.] 

1. Pre.served with sugar, or incriisted with 
it; covered with crystals of sugar, or wdth 
matter resembling it; as, candied raisins,— 

2. Wholly or partially converted into sugar; 
as, candied honey.— 3. Fig. honeyed; flatter- 
ing; glozing. 

Should the poor be flatter’d? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 
Where thrift may follow fawning, Shah. 

Candify <kan''di-fi), v.t. or i. pret. pp. 
mndified; ppr. candifying. To make or 
become candied; to candy. 

Candiot (kan'di-ot), n. An inhabitant of 
Candia. 

Candiot (kaiTdi-ot), a. Belonging to Candia. 
Canditeer (kan-di-ter’), n. In fort, a frame 
used to lay brushwood or fagots upon, to 
protect or cover a working party. 

Candle (kan Ml), a [L, candela, a candle, 
from candere, to shine. See Candid.] i. A 
taper; a cylindrical body of tallow, wax, 
spermaceti, or other fatty material, formed 
on a wick composed of linen or cotton 
tlmeads, woven or twisted loosely, used for 
a portable light. 

Neither do men light a cmtdle and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick. Mat. v. 15. 

Bell, book, and candle sliall not drive me back 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 

Fig.:— 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund clay 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. Shah. 

± A candle-power. —!Fo dnnk of candles' 
ends, a feat at one time practised by amor- 
ous gallants to afford a strong testimony of 
zeal for the lady whose health was di’unk, 
as candles’ end formed a very formidable 
and disagreeable flap-dragon. ‘ Carouse her 
health in cans and candles' ends.' Beau, tb 
FI. ‘Drinks off candles' ends for flap- 
dragons.’ Shale. —Bell, Book, and Candle. 
See xmd&rBBLh.—Fxcomnmnicatimi by inch 
of candle, a form of excommunication in 
which the offender is allowed time to repent 
only while a candle burns out.— by inch 
of candle, a species of auction at which bids 
could only be made during the burning of 
an inch of candle.— ilfedicaiec? candle, in 
med. a hongie.— Rush candle, a species of 
candle made of the pith of certain rushes, 
peeled except on one side, and dipped in 
tallow.— fit to hold the candle to one, is 
to be very inferior. The allusion is to link- 
hoys who held torches or candles to light 
passengers. 

Some say, compared to Buononcini 
That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny; 

Others aver tJiat he to Handel 

Is scarcely Jli io hold a candle. Byrcm. 

—The game is not worth the candle (Le jeii 
ne vaut pas la chaudelle), a phrase of French 
origin, indicating that an object is not 
worth the pains retpiisite for its attainment. 
Candle-Dark: (kanTIl-bark), n. A cantUe- 
case. [Provincial.] 

Candle- Derry (kanMl-be-ri), n. The fruit 
of Aleurites triloba (the candle-berry ti’ee), 
so named because the kernels, when dried 
and stuck on a reed, are used by the Poly- 
nesians as candles. Called also Candle-nut. 
Candle -berry Tree (kan'dl-be-ri tre), n. 

1. The Aleurites triloba. See Aleurites.— 

2. The Myrica cerifera, or wax myrtle, nat. 
order Myi’icace®; a shrub common in North 
America, 4 to IS feet high, the drupes or 
berries of which are of the size of pepper- 


: corns, and covered with a greenish- white 
; tvax (popularly called bayheny talloui), of 
\vhieh candles are made. The wax is col- 


Candle-rush (knnMl-rnsh), n. a popular 
name for J a ucus efusus, from its pith beiiig 
used for rush-lights. 

Candlestick (kanMl-stik), n. An instru- 
ment or utensil to hold a caudle, made in 
different forms and of different materials; 
originally a stick or jnece of wood. 
Candle-tree Oil (kan’dl-tre oil), n. A sohM 
oil obtained from the berries of the camUe* 
berry tree (whicli see). 

Candle-waster (kau'dl-wast-er), n. i. One 
who wastes or ci>n&unie.s candies, 'ivherlicr : 
for study or tllssipation : iihv.iys used In 
contempt or reproach. \A whoreson book- 
worm, a candlc-ictiiiL'r.' 11 

I Patch grief with proverb.s; nutke iiiisfcrtime drunk 
■ W'idi Cifndle-tmsfers. . Shah. " 


Shah, 


Candls-berry or Wax-myrtle {Myn’ca cerifera). 


lected by boiling the drupes in water and 
skimming off the surface. It is afterwards 
melted and refined, a bushel of berries 
yielding from 4 to 5 lbs. of wax. 
Candle-DomD (kaiiMl-bom), n. A small 
glass bubble, filled with water, placed in 
the wick of a candle, where it explodes from 
the force of the steam which is generated. 
Candle-case (kan'dl-kas) n. A cylindrical 
box used for holding candles. 

Pewuchio is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin; 
a pair of old breeches, tlirice turned; a pair o’f boots 
that have been candle-cases, one buckled, another 
laced. Shah. 

Candle-coal (kan'dl-kol), w. See Cannel- 

COAL. 

Candle-ends (kan'dl-endz), n. pi. 1. Petty 
savings; scraps; fragments; worthless trifles. 

Faith! 'tis true. Sir, 

We are but spans and candle-ends. Scan, sS* FL 
— To drink off candle-ends. See nndex- 
Candle. 

Candle-fish (kan\ll-flsh), n. A sea-fish of 
the salmon family, the Thaleichthys Paci- 
ficus, frequenting the north-western shores 
of America, of about the size of the smelt. 
It is used by the Indians, not only for food, 
but for making oil, and as a natural candle, 
whence its name. It is converted into a 
candle simply by passing the pith of a rush 
or a strip of the bark of the cypress-tree 
through it as a wick, when its extreme oili- 
ness keeps the wick blazing. The candle- 
fish appears in immense shoals off the coast 
in summer. 

Candle-holder (kankll-h61cl-er),n. A person 
j that holds a caudle ; hence, one that re- 
motely assists, but is otherwise not a sharer 
in the pursuits of others; an inferior. 

I’ll be a candle-holder and look on. Shah. 

Candle-light (kan'dl-lit), n. 1. The light of 
a candle; illumination by candles. 

In darkness candle-light may guide men’s steps, 
which to use in daylight were madness. Hooker. 

2. The time during which candles are re- 
quired; the dark hours. ‘ Between daylight 
and candle-lighV Swift. 
i Candlemas n. [Candle and 

! An ecclesiastical festival held on 

i the second day of February in honour of the 
purification of the Virgin Alary. This feast 
I in the medimval church was remarkable for 
tlie number of lighted candles borne about 
j in pirocessions and placed in churches. On 
i this day the Catholics consecrate all the 
1 candles and tapers which are to be used in 
' their churches during the whole year. In 
Scotland, Candlemas is one of the four terms 
for paying and receiving rents and interest; 
and it gives name to a law term, beginning 
January 15 and ending February 3. 
OarLdle-miae (kan'dl-mm), 7i. A mine of 
grease or tallow: a term which Shakspere 
makes Prince Henry apply to FaXstaff on 
account of his fatness. 

Candle-nuti (kan''dl-nut), a. See Candle- 
berry. 

Candle-power (kan'dl-pon-^r), n. The ill «- 
minating powerof a candle; specifically, the 
inuminating power of a candle of deter- 
minate composition and rate of bunihig 
taken as a unit in estimating the luminosity 
of any illuminating agent; as, gas of 25 can- 
dle-power. The standard usually employed 
for this purpose is a spermaceti candle 
burning at the rate of 120 grains of sperm 
per hour. 


; 2. A sintill l>it of burning wick falling upon 
1 the substance of the candle and melting it 
'* [Bid English and .Scotch.] 

Candock (kan'tlok), n. [Can, a vessel, and 
dock; comp, the G. name kannenkrautoz 
can-wort, j A local name for one or more 
si>ecies of Equi.setum, or hor.se-tails, given 
because some of the kinds are employed in 
I.>olishing tin cans and other vessels. 

Let the por.d lie dry sis or twelve mnsUhs both ttj 
kill the water weeds, as water liiiea, canaWhs, reate, 

■ and bulrushes. ■ H.. ! Falcon, - 

Candour, Candor (kan'dcr), n. [I. ea ndor, 
whiteness, caudour, from camlco, to he 
white.] 1. 1 Wliiteness; ciearne.ss; brilliancy. 
Sir T. Browne.— Openness of heart; frunk- 
ness; ingtnuuiisness of mind; a disposition 
to treat subjects witii fairness; freedom from 
tricks or disguise; sincerity. 

1 know not whicli th' hast most, candour or wit, 

. B. fonson, ■ 

Unto tlie end .shall charit.v endure. 

And candour liicio tho.se taults it canr.ot cure. 

, • Chwchill , . 

Syn. Fairness, ingenuousness, frankness,, 
opeiines.s, sincerity, impartiality. 

Candroy (kan^h-oi) u. A machine used in 
preparing cotton c]oth.s for priming. 

Candy (kair'di), r.t. pret. dr-pp. ra/uf/cf/; ppr. 
candying, [From yr.vamhr, to candy, from 
It. cand'irc, to candy, candi, candy. Seethe 
noun.] 1. To conserve with .sugar so as to 
form a thick mas.s; to boil in sugar. — 2. To 
t'orm into congelation.^ or crystals; as, to 
candy sngiiv. — A To cover or incriist with 
congelations or crystals, as of ice. ‘ The , 
cold brook, candied with ice.’ Shak, 


Now no jnoro 
The frorit c.zndics the 


CarfU’. 


O&ndj (kan'di), v,L 1. To take on the hUTti 
of, or become iiicTUstcd by, candied sugar; 
as, preserves candy with long keeping.— 

2. To become crystallized or congealed. 
Candy (kan'di), n. [It. candi, candy, from 

Ar. qa7idi, made of sugar, fxcmi qand, sugar.] 
A solid i>reparation of sugar or molasses, 
either alone or in combination with other 
substances, to flavour, colour, or give it the 
desired consistency. 

Candy (kan'di), n. 1. An eastern measure 
of weight, equal to 500 1})S. in some places, 
but varying, in dhfereiit towns, up to 321^ 
lbs.— 2. In Malabar, a measure, of length 
equivalent to 2S|- .English inches. 
Candy-STigar (kan'di-shn-ger), n. Crystal- 
lized sugar formed upcm strings Ijy repeated 
boiling and clarifying, and suli’ercd to crys- 
tallize slowly ; it is sold wliite, lirown, or 
pink. SitiumnuLs. 

Gandytuft (kan'di-tuft), [From Candia, 
the ancient Crete.] The popular name of 
plants of tlie genus Fjcris, especially Iberis 
umbellata, a tufted flower lu’ought from 
the island of Candia. See Iberis. 
CaneCkdn), 71 . [Old spelling also canne, from 
Ii. cauna, Gr. kanna, a reed.] 1, A torni ap- 
plied popularly and cornmerciaHy to the 
stems of some palms, grasses, and otiier 
plants, such as the banibuo, rattan, and 
sugar-cane.— 2. A cane used as a walking- 
stick; hence, any straight smooth w’alking- 
stlek resembling a cane. 

Sir Plume, of amber snufl-bnx justly vain, 

.And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. Poj>e. 

3. A lance or dart made of cane. ‘The flying 
skirmish of the darted cane,’ i>ryd«n. [Bare, j 

4. A long measure in several countries of 
Europe; at Naples the length is 7 feet 
3^ inches; in Toulouse, in France. 5 feet 
s| inches; in Provence, Ac., G feet 5.} inches. 

I Cane (kun), v.t. pret. A pp. caned; i»pr. cau- 
i ing. 1. To beat with a cane ta* walking- 
i stick. ‘Was caned by a brutal tutor.’ 
! Macaulay.— 2. To furnish or complete with 
I cane; as, to cane chairs. 

J Cane. See Kain. 


ch, chain; <ih. Sc. loch; g, go; j.jub; fi, Fr. ton; ng, si«^; SH, fAen; th, tMn; w, icig; whfwkig; zh, azure.— See Hey. 
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C^3l6-l3rs<ls:e {kuit'ia*iik), u. l. A tliicket of 
tnuie#.— 'I A ived l>eio»gmg to 

the u^enu? Aruua'inariii. Luadmi. ^ 
Caiie-cMir (khu'charh n. A chair with a 
plattcfi eaae .-eat or hottom, or one fraraeu 
with hiunV'OO or other cane. 

Cane-coloureci (kriu'kul-erd). a. Of the 
eoiour of cane; ^iUvrvv-colourea. fc>ee CAIS- 
roi.uriiiro , . 

Caned tkthidx n. Filled with wiute matter; 
made wiiire; motliery: said of vinegar. 
Hull tin- 1!.. 

Cane-gain < kan'gun), « . A weapon compris- 
ing a guii-hamd with its discharging de- 
vices, aVrauavd witliin a liollow cane so as 
to ]n'e 5 ent the uppearaiice of un ordinary 
walking-stick. 

Gane-Iiole (kan'liol), u, A hole or trench 
for planting the cuttings of cane on sugar 
plantations. 

CaBel^t n. [Fr. camk.] Channel. Chau- 

CiaTlftllh- vka-neria), n. [Dim. of L. mnna, a 
reed, from the cylindrical form the inner 
bark assumes wlien peeled off.] A genus of 
plants, imt. order Canelkicete. The princi- 
pal species is Canella alba, a tree of the 
West Indies, 10 to 50 feet liigli, which pro- 
duces the bark called white cinnamon or 
false winter’s bark. It is the inner bark of 
the branches, and is Ivrought to this coun- 
try in casks as an aromatic. 

Oanellacese (kan-td-lu'se-e), n. pi A small 
natural ortler of tluilamifloral plants, con- 
sisting of tropical American trees belonging 
to two genera, Canella and Cinnamoden- 
dron, uml comprising altogether only four 
know’ll species. 

Cane-mill (kan'mil), n. A mill for grinding 
sugar-canes for the raanufaetiire of sugar. 
See SCGAK-MILI.. 

Canephorus (ka-nef'o-nis), n. [dr. kmie- 
phijyoni, a basket- bearer.] 1. One of the 
bearers of the iiuskets containing the imple- 
ments of sacrifice, in the procesisions of the 



C.'aieithoriis, from tern cotu in British Museum. 

DionysUi, Panatheiica, ainl other ancient 
Oreciau festivals, an olficc of honour much 
coveted by the virgins of antiquity,—- 2, In 
arch, a term applied to figures bearing bas- 
kets on their heads; sometimes imprbpex’Iy 
eonfoimded with Caryatides. 

Canescent (ka-ncs\mt), a. [L, mneseens, 
cdtieseeutis, ppr, of eauesco, to grow ivliite, 
from caneo, to be white.] Growing white 
or hoary; tending or approaching to white; 
whitish: applied generally to hair or hair- 
like processes of plants. Loudon. 
Cane-sugar ( kan '' shu - g6r ), n. Sugar ob- 
tained f nun the sugar-cane, as distinguished 
from beet-root sugar, grape-sugar, inapie- 
Rugar, itc. See Sugar. 

Canes Venatici (kiVnez ve-natT-si), n.pl 
The Hounds or Greyliomnls, a constellation 
in the northern hemisphere which contains 
twcnty-ftve stars. 

Cane-trash (kauTiash), n. Hef use of canes 
or macerated riruls of cane, reserved for 
fuel to boil the cane-juice. 

Canevas,t n. Canvas. Chaucer. 
Can-frame (kan'fram), n. A cotton-rov- 
ing machine, in which the roving is received 
into cans. 

Oanga(k£mg''ga), n. The auriferous iron-con- 
glornerate of Brazil, probaldy of glacial 
origin. This word is said to be a contrac- 
tion of two Tupi words, tapanhima, negro. 


anti aeauya, head, the large concretionary 
blocks it contains suggesting the name. 
Cangan, Kangau (kang'gan), n. A kind of 
coai-se cotton cloth, manufactured ni China, 
in pieces 19 inches broad and 6 yards long, 
which has a fixed value in currenej’. 
Caagany (kan'ga-ni), n. A class of persons 
employed by the Ceylonese planters to hire 
Coolie labour from the Indian continent. 
Cangeantt (lian'jant), a. Changing. 

Rich gold tissue, on a ground of jjreen, 

AVhere th’ artfiiU shuttle rarely did enched: 

The can^eaitt colour of a mallard's neck. 

Sylvester, Dit Bartas, 

Cangica-wood (kan'ji-ka-wnd), n. A wood 
of the rosewood character, imported from 
the Brazils. It is lighter and of a yellower 
brown than rosew’ood. It is imported in 
trimmed logs from G to 10 inches diameter 
for the use of the cabinet-maker and turner. 
Caa-hoolk (kanTibk), n. A contrivance to 
sling a cask by the ends of its staves, formed 
by reeving a piece of rope through two flat 
hooks and splicing its ends together. 
Canicula, Canicuie(ka-nik^u-la, kan'i-kfil), 
n. [B. mnimla, a little dog, from emits, 
a dog. 3 A star in the constellation of Canis 
Alajor, called also the Dog-star or Sirius* a 
star of the first magnitude, and the largest 
and brightest of all the fixed stars. ^ 
Canicular (ka-nik'u-16i’),a. [L. emmidaHs.'] 
Pertaining to the star Canicula or the Dog- 
star. ~-CaHfc«tordfl?/s or dog-days, a certain 
number of days befoi’e and after the heliacal 
rising of Canicula. See Dog-bay. 

Unto some (such as are south of the equinox) the 
canicular days !iXG in SirT.Brnme. 

—Cmiimlar year, the Egyptian natural year, 
which was computed from one heliacal ris- 
ing of Canicula to the next. 

Canidsa, Canina (kanT-de, ka-niTia), n. pi 
The dog tribe, a family of digitigrade car- 
nivorous mammalia. It includes the dog, 
fox, wmlf, and jackal. 

Caninalt (ka-ni'nal), «. Canine. 'Caninal 
anger, vented by snapping and snariing 
spirits on both sides.' Fuller. 

Gaaine (ka-niu'), «. [D. cmiinm, from canis, 
a dog.] Pertaining to dogs; having the 
properties or qualities of a dog; as, canine 
madness or hydrophobia.— -Caxifne teeth, two 
sharp-pointed teeth in each jaw of an ani- 
mal, one on each side, between the in- 
cisors and grinders: so named from their 
resemblance to a dog’s teeth. —Cunine 
muscle, in amH. the levator anguli oris, so 
called because it is the muscle wiileli ele- 
vates the angle of a dog’s mouth in snar- 
ling.— Cuwabie laugh, risus sardonicu-s or sar- 
donic laugh, a particular facial expression 
produced by spasm of the canine muscle.— 
Canine appetite, mordmate appetite; bulimy 
(which seo).— Canine letter, the letter H, 

R is the dog’s letter and hurreth in the sound. 

B. gtonsm. 

CaExplet (kan'i-pl), n. A small knife or 
dagger. 

Canis (ka'nis), w. [L.] A j^enus of cligiti- 
^ade carnivorous mammalia, family Can- 
idfe, restricted by Cuvier and modern zool- 
ogists to the species of dog, w’olf, fox, and 
jackal ; but by Linmens used in a wider 
sense to include the hyena. Of the domes- 
tic dog {Canis familiaris) them are many 
varieties. See Dog. 

Canis Major (ka'nis ma^'jor), n. The Great 
Dog, a constellation of the southern hemi- 
sphere, below Orion’s feet; it contains thirty- 
one stars, among which is Sirius (« Canis 
Majoris), the brightest star in the heavens. 
Canis Minor (ka'nis mi'nor), n. The Little 
Dog, a constellation of the northern hemi- 
sphere, containing fourteen stars, among 
which is a blight star called Procyon. 
Canister (kan'is-ter), n. [L. mnistrum, Gr. 
kamstron,fYomkanna, a reed.] 1. Properly 
a small basket made of reeds, twigs, or the 
like. ‘White lilies in full canisters they 
hving.* Dryden.— 2. A small box or case for 
tea, coffee, <fec.— 3. In the Oath. Ch. the 
metal vessel used to contain the altar breads, 
or wafers before consecration. — Camsfer 
shot, same as Case-shot (which see). 

Canker (kang1fer),«. [Formerly written also 
Cancre, from!, cancer (properly pronounced 
caiiker), a crab, a cancer.] 1. A kind of can- 
cerous, gangrenous, or ulcerous sore or 
disease whether in animals or plants; an 
eating, corroding, or other noxious agency 
producing ulceration, gangrene, rot, decay, 
and the like. 

And their word will eat as doth a canker. 

2 Tim. ii. 17, 

Specifically, (a) in wed. a collection of small 
sloughing ulcers, generally covered witli a 


Fate, fiir, fat, Ml; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


whitish slough, in tlie mouth, especially of 
cliildren, called also canker of the 'mouth, or 
icater canker (canaruni oris). {l>) A kind of 
gaugrenoiis disease to which fruit-trees 
especially are liable, beginning generally in 
the younger shoots and branches, and gra- 
dually proceeding towards the trunk so as to 
kill the tree in the course of a few years, 
(c) In farriery, a disease in horses' feet, caus- 
ing a* discharge of fetid matter from tlie 
cleft ill the middle of the frog, generally 
originating in a diseased thrush.— 2. A can- 
ker-worm or insect larva that feeds on 
plants. ‘ To kill cankers in the musk-rose 
buds,’ 3hak. — S. Fig. anything that cor- 
rupts, corrodes, destroys, or irritates; irrita- 
tion; pain; grief; care, ‘Bani.sli the canker 
of ambitious thoughts.’ Shak. -And heal 
the canicer of one wound by making many,’ 
Shak ‘Grief that’s beauty’s canfe/'.’ Shak 
The canker and the care are mine alone, Byron. 

4. A kind of wild, worthless rose ; the dog- 
rose. ' ■ ' 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 

And plant this thorn, this canker, BoUngbroke. 

Shak. 

CanKer (kang'ker), v. t. To infect with can- 
ker either literally or figuratively; to eat 
into, corrode, or corrupt; to infect as with 
a poisonous influence; to render ill-condi- 
tioned or venomous; to render sour and ill- 
natured. 

A tithe purloined cankers a whole estate. 

G. Herbert. 

May this angel 

New mould his cankered heart, Coleridge. 

Canker (kanglcer), n.i. 1. To grow corrupt; 
to be infected with some poisonous or per- 
nicious influence; to be or become ill-con- 
ditioned or malignant. 

And as -with age his body uglier grows. 

So his mind cankers. Shak. 

2.t To decay or waste away by means of any 
noxious cause; to grow rusty or discoloured 
by oxidation, as a metal. 

Silvering will sully and canker more than gilding. 

Bacon. 

Canker-bit (kangr'kei'-bit), a. Bitten with a 
cankered or envenomed tooth. Shak 
Canker-bloorn, Canker-blossom (kang^- 
ker-blbm, kang'ker-blos-som), n. 1. A bloom, 
blossom, or flower eaten by canker.— 2. A 
bloom or flower of the dog-rose. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses. Shak. 

5. AYhat causes canker in a blossom. ‘0 
me ! you juggler, you canker-blossom, you 
thief of love.’ Shak 

Cankered (kang'kerd), p. and a. 1. Affected 
with canker ; as, a cankered tree. — 2. Ill- 
natured; cross; crabbed; venomous; malig- 
nant; wicked. 'A cankered grandam’s will’ 
Shak 

Cankeredly (kang'kerd-li), adv. In a can- 
kered manner; crossly; adversely. Mir.fm' 
Mags. 

Canker-fly (kang'ker-fli), n. A fly that preys 
on fruit. 

Cankerfret (kang'ker-fret), n.t. To eat into 
like a canker. ‘If God break off the soul 
betimes from this sin, ere it have canker- 
fretted the soul’ Daniel Rogers. 
Cankerous (kangker-us), a. Corroding like 
a canker; cancerous. 

Tyrannic rule 

Unknown before, -whose cankerous shackles seiz’d 
The envenom’d soul. Thomsoti. 

Canker-rash (kangker-rash), n. In med. 
a variety of scarlet-fever complicated with 
cynanche, ulcerations appearing in the 
tliroat 

CankertCkaugkert),®. Cankered; venomous; 
ill-natured ; crabbed ; vexing. ‘ Cankert 
care.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 

Canker-worm (kang'ker-werm), n. A worm 
or larva destructive to trees or plants; spe- 
cifically in America the larva of the Geo- 
metra hrumata ov the Avinter moth, which 
in some yearn destroys the leaves and fruit 
of apple-trees. 

That which the locust hath left hath the canker- 
worm eaten. Joel i. 4. 

Cankery (kang'ker-i), a. l. Cankered; cor- 
roded; rusty. — 2. Ill-natured; ci’abbed; 
venomous; vexing. ‘ 0 cankrie care. ’ Burns. 
Canna (kan'na), n. [L., a cane.] 1, A genus 
of plants, nat. order Marantacejc, of which 
there are several species known by the name 
of Indian shot, from their round, shining, 
hard, heavy seeds, resembling shot. C. 
ind'ica, C. patens, and C. coccinea are com- 
mon plants within the tropics on all the 
continents. Some species have large yellow. 


oil, pound; ii, Se. abune; y. Sc. icy. 
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reil, or uraiigt; tiowor^, wliieli with their 
tine foliage make them to be prized in cal- 
tivatioii. Tlieir leaves are large ami tough, 
ami are employed for formiug 'envelopes for 



articles of commerce. IS'early all the species 
contain an abundance of starch in the root- 
stock, which renders them tit to be used as 
food after being cooked. The starchy mat- 
ter of C. edulis, C. coceinea'and other species 
is made into a kind of arrow-root known by 
the name of tons les ino{.s.-~~2. An Italian 
measure of length equal to 6 or 7 feet. 
Canna (kan'na), 71. [Gael, cunac/?,.] Cotton 
grass. ‘Still as the canna's hoary beard.' 
Sir W. Soott. 

Canna (kan'na). Cannot. [Scotch.] 
Cannabinace®, Cannabinea (kaiVna-bi- 
njV'se-e, kan-na-bin'e-e), n.pL [L. cannabis, 
hemp.] The hemp tribe, a natural order of 
apetaious dicotyledonous plants, by some 
botanists regarded as a sub-order of the 
XJrticacese or nettle family, but dift’ering 
from them in having curved embryos with- 
out albumen and in other less important 
characters. It contains two genera, amongst 
whose species are the well-known and valu- 
able plants the hemp and hop. 

Cannabine (kanhia-bin), a. [L. cammhinns, 
from cannabis, hemp.] Pertaining to hemp; 
hempen. [Pvare.] 

Cannabis (kanWbis), n. Hemp (which 
see). 

Cannacese (ka-na'se-e), n. pi. See Maean- 
TAOE^. 

Canned (kaud), p. or a. Put into a can or 
cans, specifically preserved in cans or tins; 
as, camied meat or fruits. 

Cannery (kan'cr-i), n. An establishment for 
canning or preserving meat, fish, or fruit in 
tins hermetically sealed. 

Gannel-coal, Candle-coal (kan^uel-kol, 
kau'dl-kol), ?i. A coal so called because it 
burns with a bright flame like a candle. It 
is hituminoiis, hard, opaque, very compact, 
glistening, grayish-black, brittle, does not 
soil the fingers, and breaks into irregular, 
cubical fragments with a conchoidal frac- 
ture. It is chiefly used in making gas. It 
crackles with a chattering noise when first 
thrown into the fire; hence its synonjun 
Parrot-coal. 

Cannelure (kan''ne-lur), n. [Fr., lit. chan- 
nelling, fluting. See CHANiiEti,] A groove 
or channel on the surface of anything, as 
the fluting on Boric columns. 

Oannequin (kan'ne-kwin), n. [Fr.] White 
cotton cloth from the East Indies, suitable 
for the Guinea trade. 

Cannibal (kan'iii-bal), n. [Sp, canibal, a 
cannibal, a corruption of Caribal, a Carib 
or Caribbean, a word used by Columbus, and 
meaning valiant man in the language of the 
Caribs themselves. From the Caribs being 
said to eat human flesh the word came to have 
the sense of man-eater, the spelling with n 
for r being probably introduced through the 
influence of the L. cams, a dog, so that the 
word would have a more intelligible appear- 
ance and express their canine voracity.] 

1. A human being that eats human flesh; a 
man-eater or anthropophagite. 

Tliat face of his . j 

The hungry camnlhzls would not have toiicnea. 

SHau, 

2. [A corruption of ccMinotpii??, but influenced 
of course by the other word cannibal.] A 
learner of the art of rowing. Brewer. 
[Slang.] 

Cannibal (knn'ni-hal), 'a. Eelatiiig to can- 
nibalism. "Cannibal ferocity.' Macaulay. 
Cannibalisin (kan'ni-hal-izm), n. 1. The 


act or practice of eating human flesh by 
mankind.— 2. ^Murderous cruelty; barbarity. : 
Cannibally (kau'ni-bal-U), adv. In the ; 
manner of a cannibal. ‘ Camuballp given’ ! 
(addicted to cannibalism). Sbak. 

Cannilie, Cannily (kiin'ni-li), adv. [See i 
Canny.] Skilfully; cautiously; silly; gently; j 
softly. [Scotch.] 1 

Cannipers (kan'ni-perz), ii.pl Same as 
Calliiiers. See Callipers, Caliber. I 

Camion (kauTum), n. pi. Gannons or same i 
as sing. : Shakspere uses both forms with I 
apparent indifference, so also Tennyson. ! 
[Fr. canon, a tube, a barrel, a camion, from 
L. canna, a cane or reed.] 1. A large military I 
engine for tlirowing balls and other missiles j 
by the force of gunpowder; a big gun or piece i 
of ordnance. Guns of this kind are made of : 
iron, brass, bronze, or steel, and of different ; 
sizes, carrying lialls from 3 or 4 lbs. weight i 
up to 2000 lbs. Formerly the calibre or power i 
of cannon was usually expressed by the | 
weight of shot they fired, now their relative ! 
powers are usually gauged by the weight of i 
the piece. Thus, prior to the introduction | 
of armour-plated ships, the naval guns in ! 
use in liiie-of-battle ships and f ri-j:ates were ^ 
63-poimders (95 cwds.), S-inch shell-giin.s (05 i 
cwts.), aiid32-pouaders(42to5Scwts.). Xow | 
we speak of ships armed with Ot, 12, 13, 25, 33, I 
&e. , ton guns, the IS-ton gun throwing 400-11), f 
projectiles, and the 25-ton gun 600-ib., and 
so on, the weight of the ball rising witli the 
weight of the piece. Guns are "now con- 
structed weighing as much as 100 tons. 
The 100-ton gun is charged with 340 lbs. 
of pov’-der, and discharges a bolt of steel 
or chiilod iron of the weight of 2000 lbs. 
The smaller guns of this kind are called 
field-pieces. The principal parts of a can- 
non are -1st, the breech, wliieh is more or 
less solid; 2d, the trunnions, which project 
on each side, and serve to support the 
cannon; 3d, the bore or calibre, the interior 
of the cylinder, w'herein the powder and 
shot are lodged. The bore may be smooth 
or rilled, but rifled cannons are superseding 
the smooth-bores. Breech-loading cannons 
are now also largely adopted. Cannons are 
classified as guns, howitzers, carronades, 
and mortars; also as field, mountain, coast, 
sea, and siege guns. See Ap.mstrong-gun, 
Lancasteb-gun, IYhitwokth-gun. — 2. In 
rnach. a hollow cylindrical piece through 
wdiich a revolving shaft passes, and on which 
it is carried, and may revolve independently, 
and wdth a greater or less speed than that 
of the shaft. Ex- 
ample— the pro- 
longation of the 
eye of a wheel, 
when bored to 
fit a spindle or 
shaft, on which 
it is intended to 
work loose, is 
termed a cannon, as the part « of the 
wheel A, loose on the shaft 5.-3. In bil- 
liards, the act of hitting your adversary's 
hall with j'oar own, so that your ball flies 
off and strikes the red, or vice versa; a car- 
ambole. 

Cannon (kan'nun), v.i. In billiards, to make 
a cannon. 

Cannonade (kau-nun-ad'). n. The act of 
discharging cannon and throwing bails, for 
the purpose of destroying an army or liatter- 
ing a town, ship, or fort. The term usually 
implies an attack of some continuance. 
Cannonade (kan-nun-mF), r.t pret. & pp. 
cannonaded; ppr. cannonading. To attack 
with ordnance or artillery ; to batter with 
cannon. 

Cannonade (kan-nun-adO, n.i. To discharge 
cannon; to fire off large guns. ‘Both armies 
i cannonaded all the ensuing day.’ Tatler. 

1 Cannon-ball (kan'nun-bal), n. A ball, ori- 
I ginally of stone, but now usually made of 
: cast-iron or steel, to be thrown from cannon, 
i Eound projectiles are now to a great extent 
i superseded by elongated ones, so that the 
! term ball as applied to them is no longer 
strictly correct — Cannon-ball tree, a name 
sometimes given to the Lecythis ( Courou- 
pita)Ollavia, on account of its cannon-ball- 
like frait SeeLECYTHis. 

Cannon-bone (kan'nuu-bon), n. See Canon- 
bone. 

Cannon-bullet (kan'nun-bpl-let), n. A can- 
non-ball. ■ 

Cannoneer, Cannonier (kan-nun-ei-O. n. A 
man who manages camion ; an engineer. 

Let the kettle to the trumpets speak. 

The trumpets to.th.ef cannoneer without. Shak, 
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Cannoneering, Caimoniering (kan-nun- 
vr'ingi, n. The art or art of u.sing canihius; 
practice with carmoiis. ‘Giuiuery, cuu/ion- 
ceranj, bombarding, mining.’ IjUiicn:. 
Cannoningt (kan'min-ing). n. A loud noise, 
as of a cannon. J at. Brcivcr. 

CaimoE-lock tkan'inm-lok), n. A eoutrlv- 
anco placed over the touch-hole of a caimou 
to explode the charge. 

Cannon-metal i.ki-BhiiiiMiiet-al), n. Saino 

as Gun-metal, 

Cannon-pinion i, k*T,iTirai-piii-yon ), n. In 
^mtcknialdiig, a squared tubular iflece 
placedi oil the arbor of tlie centre-wheel, to 
hold the miimte-haiui and enable it to be 
turneil by mcuiiS of the watch- key. B. H. 
Knight. 

Cannon-proof (kmFimn-proi), a. Troof 
against camn m-shf ^ t. 

Cannon-roy^al ikmi'min-roi-al), u, The 
name given to an f»ld dd-poutidcr caiiiK'n, 6^ 
inches bore. B. II. Knight. 

Cannon-Shot (kan'inin-sliot ), a. l. A ball 
for eainioii. —■ 2. The range ur distance a 
ciimiuii will tlu'uwa ball. 

Cannon-stove (k:mhnm-st or), n. A kind of 
stovesomewimt resemblin g ;i camion erected 
mi its breech. B. H. Knight. 

Cannot (ka!i''nt»t). Can and not. These 
words are usually united, but without any 
very good reason. 

Oanmila, Canula (kauTi-ln), n. [I. , dim. of 
canna, a reed.] A small tube used by sur- 
geons for various piirpo.se.«, as for a slieath 
to a stylet or otiier sharp instrument, along 
with which it is thrust into a cavity or 
tumour containing a fluid; the perforation 
being made, the sharp instrument is with- 
drawn and the tube left, in order that the 
fluid may pass through it. 

Cannular ( kan •' ii -ler ), a. l See Cans ula.) 

Tubular; having the form of a tube. 

Canny, CannieikiinTii), a. [IVrliaps directly 
from the Sc. iiouii can, knowledge, ability; 
at any rate from the same root, SecOAN, } 
A Scotch and Xcuthern Englisli ivord whose 
meanings are exceedingly various, lieing 
used in different localities in tlifferent 
senses, —1. Cautious; prudent; knowing; 
wary; watchful. 

I trust in God to use . the world as a camrj/ and 
cunning master doth a knave servant. 

IVl’.ate’er he v.-i.as I’li guide with c.iPiT.y care. 

jgamsaj. 

2. Skilled; expert. 

His wife wasac<??i!«:V body, and could dress things 
A’ery well for arie in her line o’ business. 

Sir W. Scott ■' 

S. Moderate, as in charges, exactions, treat- 
ment, and the liket; not extortionate or .se- 
vere. — i. Gentle; quiet in dispusitioii; trac- 
table. — 5. Easy ; eonifortal de. * Edge me 
into some canny post.' Ramsay.—ii Pos- 
sessed of supernatimil power; .skilled m 
magic. ^ Canny Ehhie, or the wise wight 
o'Miicklestane moor.’ SirW.ScoH, Hence, 
no canny, as apidied to persons, is one dan- 
gerous, generally througli having superna- 
tural pow'er; an act said to ho no canny Is 
often an act which entails supernatural 
dangers. 

Canny, Cannie (kUn'm). adc. In a canny 
manner; caimily; cautiously; gently; slowly. 
‘Speak her fair and canny.' Sir IF. Scott. 
■—Ca’ ca7inie (lit drive gently), proceed with 
caution; don’t act rashly. 

Canoat (ka-m'/U), n. [.3p.] A canoe. Ma- 
Uigii. 

Caaoe (ka-nb'), n. [3p. ca^ioa, from the na- 
tive West Indian name. ] A light boat, nar- 
row in the heain, and adapted to be pro- 
pelled by paddies. The name was originally 



Canoe of Carib Indians. 


given to boats used by nide nations, espe- 
cially to such boats as are formed of the body 
or trunk of a tree, excavated by eutting or 
burning into a suitable shape ; but canoes 
are also constructed of bark (as among the 


\v,wig; wh, w/ag; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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are now uaea uj -u.,vp Vieen con- 


1 bit let into a horse s mouth. 

i Canpn-toM (kanonjwn , «. 


The single 


’“*‘"lf!‘la.V» \he canues are liglifc and i f”^„^aids^ wttliout obligins_ them to make 


T- . .r f ’-‘S^ Thrcan“«rare light and 

(.M hefiUTied 

"^00 lli5.^''^'n'a’i)avlc’of the young trees is , 

4SllSiS’?“etise tto 

<jS'&';:d); - I “. 

?SSy "tl 1 

1 “ r nUe of doS or ' 

Sg“ 5Si*f ih teligion, 0, 


to inaias, wiuiuuu -- - 

any vows or renounce the w oiid. ^ 

Cau:^r(ka.non-lk).a. Same as Ca— 

pfil hooks or cmiomeai k>o)ipiu-}os,^^ 
cat «riiich are admitted by 

liil^sss 




?ulll Of or oVpersons de- 

SH-|;«SSS 
SBsSSwl 

Ti^'iiliend or revenue allot ted loi xnt yi-i 

Formauce of divine ^ Eoraau : 

in.-ii nr collP'date eUiirch. In tuc n.oiuau , 

SSSrSSSSpi 

The router r«'‘o/i.s lived ill mniiarfenes. | 

S5l1nm»asteries,l,«t^^^^ 

cathedrals must be lu S 

nxtiHhs each year. C< >llectt\ elj itn int ueau 

«n<p‘)W may aliojie 

SvSS canonized in the Eoman 

*ri-dhnlic Church. — S. The secret words of 
thema'>s from tiie preface to the patei, in 
the luUidle of whieii the priest consecrates 
the host. The Ticople are to reheaise this 
irirt of the service on their knees, and in a 
W lowlr than can be heard ~b. Tai 

i-itiii nf ncrnetiial fugue, in ^vhicll the 
tUtferout parts, beginning one after 
rineat incessantly the same air.-- 10. in 
iS Sakh ^^eral rule for the solu- 
tion of cases of a like nature. — 11. In ? M . 
a rule fur compounding iiietUciues.— 1-. In 
tuTim Instmment used ni sewing up 
Woimds.— 13 . hi printing^ one ot the laigest 
kinds of tvpe or letter used in a printing 
ollice" supposed to be so named because 
it was used in the printing of canons. --- 
14 Same as Cunon-bit. — Apostolic canoiiA'. 
Bee under Apostolic.— C«jio?i« f)/ indent- 

ttuce, in law, rules the descent of 

real nropertv throughout the lineal and 
collateral consanguinity of the ancestor, or, 
as he is technically called, the purchase!. 
Ca-non of the mass. See above, ». 

€anon, Canyon (ka-nyonl kan ynn), ?i. [Sp.^ 
euhG/i, a cannon, a tube, a funnel, a ca™n, 
L. anina, a reed.] A term Whed oii«m- 
ally by tlm Spanish Americans to long, ana 
narrow mountain gorges or deep 
with precipitous and almost 
sides occurring freiiuenUy the Rocky 
Mountains, tlie Bierra .Nevada, and the 
S western plateaus of North Amenca. 
Borne of them have a depth of 5000 feet be- 
low the general level ot tiiecountij. See 

distinctive featnres 


MrnWmM 

and after which mmso cai^t 

^performed passed between 

cleSy. ^testimonials of their 

'i=a*ES?s'iKi 

Els-sa™£’£'=* 

-md stricter than the secular.— Cuuou'w-aj 
ofeedicuce, submission to the canons of a 

l^hiirch those sins for which capital pnmsh 
ment was inflicted, as idolatry, murder, 

CaSSCT’amWal-li), culv In, a 
®S?“?agme.i)le to the ^anoa-‘ Canonic- 
Slzi/ admitted bishops. The 

Carwnicalness (ka-non ^ 

niialitv of being canonical. ^ The cauojuc 
«Sss of tlie apostoUcal constitutions. Bp. 

CMfO^oalS (ka-non'it-ai 2 ), n. pi. The to®® 
OT seriked by canon to he worn by 

nffif'iatinff cl6rffyi Ii6iic6j 9* professional or 
SffiS “US®. ’ Brewer enumerates as 
cMonicals :— The pouch on ‘''f S®,'™ 

TLi' T> • thfi coif of ^ ? ino 

Sb-’sito of a RA. hood; the strings of 

an Oxford undergraduate ; th^ tippet 0^ a 

Wp^etfr^ci «le^Sit!c» 

CmSSSe (ka-nQn'ik-at), n. The office of 

M^ty“(kS-is'i-ti). «. The quality 
^ Ss /aimnicali the state of belonging 
to the canon or genuine books of Scripture. 

‘ The canmvidty, that is, the divine author- 
ity, of the books of the Nevz lestameiit. 

Cai^BistTiauW-ist), n. A professor of 
law; one skilled in the study and 
practice of ecclesiastical law. Donne; ^onik 

Thus far we have seen with what deliberation pius 
5h?N-ll'car=d to his -to*, ‘heo. 


CAHOROIJS 

tiiof while beatif cation iB simply a giant by 
fi rnope to a particular kingdom, province, 
JpliSs bod) or place, to venerate and in- 
voke in the mass, and by exposition of relics, 

no vticulai* i3erson deceased ; can- 

i? a Slid and express definition 
Tttfa ?0 toKe tespoetta the sanoti y 
SL-Worv of one,who is thereupon solemnly 
la^ri +n the roll of the saints, all the hon- 
ot4 due to t sSut being decreed to iilm. 
Canonize (kaifon-iz), r.t. pret. & pp. cano/?^ 
Hw - imr canonizing. [From canon.] _ 1. To 
IS^ira Sa U rank him m the 

ratalosue called a canon. >, 

Jo^SSSKingHenryVI.forasaict. Saccn. 

% To admit into the canon, as of Scripture. 
^nSLtawas -jaawtoan that some^^f^her 
CM«7kaUn-fe-er), n. One who can- 

TOo)hicial councils, decrees promu gated ^ 
i fiirnones. with the sanction of the cauli- 
nals,^and decretal epistles and 
nones There is also a canon-law for the 
?Slation of the Church of England, whidb 
under certain restrictions, is used m ecclesi- 
Sll courts and in the courts of the two 

cSiSSwer (kaii'on-lft'yer),». One versed 

Catt 0 nw“°C£Soilsllip (kan'on-ri, kan'on- 
stof « Sbeiiefloe filled by a canon ^ 
CaiSm-wise t (kan'on-wiz), a. 

HnS-law ‘Cano7i-wise vvelate. Milton. 
Canonic (ka-nop'ik), a. Of or pertaimng 
^t^Crnmus, in Egypt-Ounoptc 



jtinctive features of the ^^reat oasm 


the Ninth called to nis eouuc. .-w 

l<«ians and »»Wr of to Church 

OanoDistlc (kanmnJst'ik), a. Pertaining to 
the canonists. . 

They, became the apt scholars of this 

Canonization (kan'on-iz-a"shon)^ 

of canonizing a person , the act oi lanKing a 
deceased person in the catalogue of saints, ^ 
calledacanon. This act is Preceded by beati- 
fication and by an examination into the hfe 
and miriSes of the person, after ndiich the 

pope decrees the canonization.— Canomzu- 
tim. Beatiftcation. Ca^nonization is distm- 1 
gUished by Feixara from beatification by thiS; 


with'gSdenSouds.’ ChopTOOii. ‘A bank 

witti ivy canonied.’ Milton. .c 

Canonus (ka-n6''pus), n. 1. A star of the 
tefSnitude in the rudder, of the con- 
stellation Argo. — 2. An Egyptian Jar, with 
a cover or top representing a huin^ bead 

r. animal, generally 

made of baked 
earth, and used for 
keeping water cool. 

Canopy (kan-o-pi), 
n. [Er. canape, 
O.Er. conop^, D. 

conopeum,(}i'Mnd‘ 

peion, a pavilion, 
or net spread over 
a bed to keep off 
gnats, from k6ndps> ; : : 
a gnat] L A cover- 
ing fixed above a 
throne or a bed; a 
covering held wer 
a person’s head_ as 
an honour. ‘Golden 
canopies and beds 
of state.^i)l1/deh.---:: : ; ;; 
2. In arch, a decora- 
tion serving as a 
hood or cover'SUS-: '- 
pended over an al- 
tar, throne, chair 
of state, pulpit, and 
thO' like4'''''«dsO'.'.the;.;;:: 
ornamented pro- 
jecting head of a 
niche or taber- 
nacle. The label 
moulding or drip- 
stone -which sur- 
rounds the head of 
a door or window, if ornamented, is also 

(Snopy pret. & pp. canopied; - 

^Tocoverwitha c^^^^ 
as with a canopy. Trees . . . M Inch erst 
from heat did canopij the held. 

‘Beneath thy pinions canopy my head. 

Canorous (ka-no'nis), a. [E. cantn-us, from ; 
cano, to sing.] 

loud, and canorous peal of laiightei. JJe 
Quincey. . 

Birds that are most canorous -,^7. 
throats and short. ^ ;: 



Niche with Canopy, Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 


Kfite, far, fat, fall; nie, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; 


tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abime; S, Sc. iey. 
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CANTHOOK 


Oanorousness (ka-n5'ru3-ne.s), n. IMusical- ; 
ness, I 

Gant (kaiit), v.i. [.Brom L, canto, freq. of i 
cam, to sing.] 1. To speak with a %vhmmg 
voice or in an affected or assumed tone; to ; 
assume a particular tone and manner of , 
speaking' for the purpose of begging or excit- 
ing compassion; hence, to beg. —2. To make ; 
whining pretensions to goodness ; to affect , 
piety without sincerity; to shain holiness.-— i 

3. To talk in a certain special jargon; to use ' 
tlie words and phraseology peculiar to a 
particular sect, party, profession, and the 
like. 

Tne Doctor here, 

When he discourseth of dissection, 

Of Venn cava, and of vena porta, 

Of rniserteum and the mesentericuni, 

What does he else but canit B, y orison. 

Cant (kaiit), SI. 1. A whining or smging 
manner of speech; specifically, the whining 
speech of beggars, as in asking alms and 
making complaints of their distresses.— 

2. The language or jargon spoken by gipsies, 
thieves, professional beggars, and the like, 
and containing many wmrds different from 
ordinary English ; a kind of slang or argot. 

3. The words and phrases peculiar to or 
characteristic of a sect, party, or profession; 
the dialect of a sect or set of people. 

Of all the cants which are canted in this canting 
world, though the cant of hypocrisy may be the 
worst, the ca7it of criticism is the most tormenting. 

Ster>ie. 

4. A pretentious assumption of a religious 
character without sincerity ; a hypocritical 
addiction to the use of religdous phrases, &c. ; 
religious plirases hypocritically used. 

That he {Richard Cromwell) was a good man, he 
evinced by proofs more satisfactory than deep groans 
or long sermons, by humility and suavity when he 
was at the height of human greatness, by cheerful 
resignation under cruel wrongs and misfortunes; but 
the cant then common in every guard -room gave 
Ihm a disgust which he had not always the prudence 
to conceal, Macaulay, 

Gant (kant), a. Of the nature of cant or 
slang; as, a cant word or phrase. 

The affectation of some late authors to introduce 
and nmltiply ca7it words is the most ruinous corrup- 
tion in any language. Swift. 

Cant (kant), n. Something given in charity. 
[Vagabonds’ slang.] 

Cant (kant), u. [Fr. encuu, O.Fr. encant, 
incant, a call for bids at auction—eu, in, to, 
and O.Fr. cant, for L. quantum, how mucli; 
lit. to how much (will you bid)?] A call for 
bidders at an auction; the act of crying out 
things for sale by auction. 

Numbers of these tenants are now offering to sell 
their leases by \Swft 

Cant (kant), v.t [See the noun.] 1. To offer 
for sale by auction; to sell by auction. 

Is it not the general method of landlords to catti 
their land to the highest bidder? Smfi. 

2. To determine by bidding at an auction. 

When two monks were outvying each other in 
taniittg- the price of an abbey, he (William Rufus) 
observed a third at some distance, who said never a 
word; the king demanded why he would irot offer; 
the monk said' he was poor, and besides would give 
nothing, if he were ever so rich ; the king replied, 
then you are the fittest person to have it, and imme- 
diately gave it him. Swift. 

Cant (kant), n. [Same word as Dan. Sw. and 
I), leant, edge, border, margin, &c. ; G. Icante, 
a side, a border or brim; O.Fr. cant, corner, 
angle (from this meaning 1 may be bor- 
rowed); also It, Sp. Pg. canto, side, edge, 
&o. The origin of the word is obscure.] 

1. f A corner or retired place; an angle; a 
niche. 

The principal person in the temple was Irene or 
Peace; she Was placed aloft in a cant, B. fonsoft. 

2. An external or salient angle. A bolt with 
a head having six angles is said to be six- 
mnted.-~Z. One of the segments forming a 
side-piece in the head of a cask.— 4. A seg- 
ment of the rim of a wooden cog-w'heel,— 

5. An inclination from a horizontal line; as, 
to be on the cant — 6. A toss, thrust, or 
push with a sudden jerk; as, to give a ball 
a cant. 

Cant (kant), v.t. 1. To turn about or over 
by a sudden push or thrust; as, to cant over 
a pail or cask.— 2. To toss; as, to cant a ball, 

$. To cut off an angle, as of a square piece 
of timber.™ 4. JSfaut. to turn (anything) so 
as to be no longer fair or s(|uare ; to give a 
ship an inclination to one side so as to pre- 
pare her for being careened. 

Can’t (kant). A colloquial contraction of 
can not 

Cantab (kan-tabO, n. and a. An ablmevia- ; 
tion of CantahrUjian. ‘The rattle-pated , 
trick of a young Cantab.’ Sir W. Scott \ 


Cantabile(kan-ta^be-]a),nu;». fit,] Inmwsfc, articles, as spirit-bottles, tea and sugai-, 
a terai applied to movements intended to be > plates, knives, if orks, Ac. 
periormed in a graceful, elegant, and sing- ; Cantel (kan'tel), n. Same as Ca n tie (which 
ing style. ® : gee). 

Cantabrian (kan-tajri-an), a. Pertaining ; Cantelenp, Cantelonp (kairte-Iup, kaiiTe- 
tu Cantabria, on the Bay of Biscay, in Spain. ; lop), n. ^amo us Ca ntaUm iw. 
Cantabngian_(kan-ta-bri 3 d-an), a. [L.L. i Canter (kaiiTtw), r./, [An alibrev. of Cffu- 
pertaining to Cambridge. ] j terbu nj Gallop. See CANa'i-:nru:iiV-G alio?.] 
±v,elating to Cambridge or its university. i To move in a moderate callup, raisin a’ the 


i^eiatmg to Cambridge or its university. 
Cantabrigian (kan-ta-brij'i-an), n. l. An 
inhabitant or native of Cambridge.— 2. A 


To move in a moderate galiup, raising the 
two fore-feet- nearly at the same rime, with 
a leuj) or spring: said of horses. 


student or graduate of Cambridge Univer- Canter (kanTer), v.t To cause to canter. 

abbreviated into Ca«ta&. Canter (kaiCter), «. l, A moderate ;mlloi>; 
Cantaliyer, Cantilever (kan'ta-liv-er, a Canterbury-gailop. 

kan ti-lev-er), n. [Origin doubtful; comp, TjTc cantsy i.si to l3io gallop very much wlmt tha 


0. Fr. canty an angle, aii<l lever, to raise.] 

1. A kind of bracket of stone, iron, or%vood, 
projecting from a wall, and carrying mouM- 



ings, eaves, bjilconies, <£c.— 2. Anironstruc- 


a Canterbury-gallctp. 

The canter is to tlie gallop very m.uch what the' 
w.aik is to the trot, though probiibly a more artificial 
pace. Ycuait. 

2. A rapid passing over. ‘ A rapid muter in 
the TvmMB over all the topics of the day.’ 
Birr JC Stephen,— To uin in a ranter, in 
liorse-radng, to distance all the other horses 
so much that galloping towards the end of 
the race is unnecessary. lienee --yajr. to 
oyerconie^aii oppiment without great- exer- 
tion, ‘ Ifm’ the game m, a eaatcr.’ Lord 
Lutton. 

Canter (kant er),n. One win) e.'mt.s <,ir whines; 
a professional beggar or vagrant. • 
cantera.’ Up. Gattden. Mugglers and gip- 
sies, all the sorts of canters, aiul colonies of 
beggars,’ II Jon son. 

Canterbury (kau'tCT-be-ri), n. Arecoptuelo 


cure or arm projecting from a pier and music, portfolios, loose papers, Ac., be- 
fonning one side of the span of a bridge, a , , ,, „ 

similar structure projecting towai'ds it from Canterbury-bell (kan ter-be-n-bel), n. The 
the opposite side popuhor name of TVeic/irhVm, 

Cantaloupe, Cantalupe (kan'ta-lop, kaiV- to it by Gerard because it is abundant 

ta-lup), 71. [From CaaitalupOy neai- Borne, around Canterbury. Also applied to the 

where they were first grown in Europe.] A e.\'otic C. Medium, a beptiful bortler an- 

sraall round variety of musk-melon, globu- which has been so long cultivated as 

lar, ribbed, of pale-green or yellow colour, as familiar as the most common iield- 

and of a very delicate flavour, flower. 


contentious; disputatious. ‘ A ca 7 itafikerous priveairom tne pilgrims rmingto canter- 
humour,’ Thackeray. [CoUoq.] bury at this pace. 

Cantankerously (kan-tang'ker-us-li), adv. Cantharellus (kan-tha-rel lus), n. A gtmiis 
In a cantankerous maimer; ill-naturecUy; 9^ ‘dhfl to Agmneus, but hav- 

waspishly; crossly. [Colloq.] ing veiim iptead of gills C isoiie 

Cantankerousness (kan-taug'ker-ns-nes), 9^ best of our eatalde mushrooms. It 
'u. The state or quality of being cantanker- of a rich ydlow colour and has a fruity 
ous; crossness; ivaspishness; fretfulness; smell. _ i he I'rench name eha'iita relic is 
ill- temper TColloti 1 generally given to it. 

By allLansU the muh. we reply, but we refuse 

to believe that the trutlns to be found in cantanker^ *■*/ ColtoptoroUS insects the tipe of which Ijs 

ousjtess. Tunes 7te7c’spaf<er. the genusCantharis; other genera arc ]Meloe 


OU57USS. Ti77tes jie^cspaper. 

Cantara, Oantaro (kaa'ta-ra, kan'ta-ro), w. 
[Sp. and It. cmitaro, from h. canthatnts, Gr. 
kantharos, a drinking vessel ] A measure of 
weight and capacity used in many countries, 
and varying greatly in extent. Thus the 
weight in Turkey is about 125 lb.s. ; in Egypt, 
98 lbs. ; in Malta, 175 lbs., <fec. The Spanish 
wine measure cantara is equal to about 3| 
gallons. 

Cantata (kan-tit'tii), n. [It., from cawfurc, 
L. ca7ita7% freq. of cano, to sing.] Inimmc, 
originally a composition intermixed w'ith 


the genus Cantharis; other genera arc iM'eloe 
and Mylabris. See Fax th am?. 
Cantharidin, CantharicLine (kan-thar'i- 
din, kan-thar'i-clin), u. (CjHj.iO.j.) Tliat 
peculiar substance which causes vesication 
existing in the Cantharisvesicutoi'ia or Span- 
ish fly. ’ It is a volatile crystalline body, very 
soluble in ether, alcohol, and essentia! oils. 
Cantharidin is even better px'epared from 
Mylabru cichorn than frfun the Spanish fly, 

; as the former insect contains loss fat. It is 
, only when in solution that this body pos- 
1 sesses vesicating powers. 


a,irate7intended Cant)iarls(kan'tha.ris).« 

voice; now a short composition in the form i-dez). [Gr, kanthm is, ,i blistering 

of an oratorio, but without dramatis per^ Jy-3 ^ coleopterous insects having 

the head separated from the thorax by a 
neck; the type of the 


Cantationt (kan-ta'shon), 7i. [h. cantatio, 
from Centura. See CANTATA.] A singing. 
Cockeram. 

Oantatory (kan'ta-to-ri), a. Containing cant 
or affectation ; whining ; canting. Dr. S. 
Miller. [Bare.] 

Cantatrice (kan-ta-tre'cha, kafi-ta-tres, the 
former the Italian, the latter the f’x*eiich 
pronunciation), n. [It. and IT*.] A female 
singer. 

Canted (IcanFed), a. Having cants or angles; 
inarch, applied to pillars, tuiTets, or towers 
whose plan is a polygon. 

Canteen (kan-tenO, n. [Fr. cantme, from It. 
cantma, a wine-cellar, a vault, from canto, 
an angle, a comer. See Cant, a corner.] 

1. A sort of sutler’s shop in barracks, camps, 
garrisons, &c., where provisions, liquors, 
&e. , are sold to non-commissioned officers 
and privates. 

The king of France established a sufficient num- 
ber of ca 7 itesHS for furnishing his troops with tobacco, 
Rees. 

2. A vessel used by soldiers lor carrying 
liquor for drink. In the British amiy the 
canteen is a small wooden vessel capable of 
containing 8 pints of li<iuor, which is car- 


family Oantliarida. 
The )ie.st-known spe- 
cies is that which is 
sold in our labora- 
/ tories under the 

name of the Spanish 

\ V 1 fl?' (<•’■ 

resicatoria). Thisin- 
\ t--' sect is 0 or 10 linc.H 

^ eugth, of a shining 
green colour mixed 
azure. It iias a. 

Canth.aris-fty iiau.seous smell, and 

(Ca7tt/zayis wsScatcyia). is, When bruised, ex- 

tensively used as the 
active element in vesicatory or blistering 
pla.sters. It feeds upon the leaves of trees 
and shrubs, preferring the ash. The largest 
come from Italy, but the best from Spain. 
Called also Lytta. 

Cantiianis (kau'tha-rus), ?i. A gemis of 
acanthopterj'gious fishes, family Sparoidei, 
inlialiiting chiefly the ]Metliterranean and 
Atlantic. C. ytij^ens (Cuv.) is the black 
bream of l^Ion^agu, found on the southern 
shores of England. 


riedby each soldier on the march, on foreign ; Canthook (kantfiiok). n. A wooden lever 
service, or in the field.— 3. A square box, ! wdth an iron hook at the end fer canting or 
fitted up with compartments, in which offi- I turning over heavy logs. Bartlett [Ameri- 
cers oil foreign service pack a variety of i can.] 


6h, »Sc. locA; 


j,Joh; ji,Fr.tofi; ng, siny; m, then; th, thin; w,ioig; wh, tekig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Caalto (ktiii'titus), it. [Or. Imnthm, a cor- 
ner.] Au mv^c of the e.ve; a cavity at the 
c-ttroiinties <'if the eyelids : the greater is 
to the nose, the lesser near the temple. 

Wi» MiUh 

Canticle (km'ti-kl), a. [L. cmtlculum, a 
little sonti’, from eantianm, a song, froni 
oNihh to sing. See l.t A song, espe- 

cialiv a little snag ‘ Closes in his cant Idea.'’ 
Jlai'>)iL fll The Song of Songs 

or Soasi rn' Sijioinoii, oite of the hooks of the 
Old Testanicnr,'~3. An iiiHaetrical hyimi of 
a poetical character taken from Scripture, 
arranged for chanting, and so used in cluireli 
servig}.— 4,+ A canto ; a ddvislon of a song. 
Sjjemee, 

Castile i (kan'tiJ), t'.h [See Can'TLE.] To cut 
to pieces- ' , , 

Cantilevex' (kanHidev-er), n. See Caxta- 
LIVER. 

Oantillate (kan'tiMut), c.t. [L. cantlllo, 
mntiUatam, dim. of cmito. freq. aim no, to 
sing.} To chant; to recite with musical 
tones. Mas. Stuart. [Rare.] 

OaEtlllatioa (kan-til-la'shoa), a. A chant- 
ing; recitation with musical modulations. 
[Rare.] 

Caatiae (kau-teuO,, ■«. Same as Canteen. 
Canting (kant'ihg), a. Atfectedly pious; 
whining; as, a canting hypocrite; a cmitmg 
tone of "voice. ‘ Ctnif/ap rascals.’ Dryden. 
--CitiUiiig arms, in her. arms containing 
charges which allude to the name of the 
hearer; thus one of the branches of the 
family of Arundel bears six swallows (Fr. 
MrondeUesi}, while the arms of the Kingdom 
of Castile and Leon are a castle and a lion. 
Called also AUusice or Punning Arms. 
Cantiagly (kant'ing-li), adi\ In a canting 
manner; %vhiningly. 

Cantin^ness (kaut'ing-nes), n. Quality of 
employintj: cant. Sheridan. 

Oaatmik’e (kandeu-yar), «. [Fr. 3 A female 
sutler to a regiment; a vivandicre. 
Gaatioat ( kuu'shon ), n. A song or verses. 
* Singing a caution of Colin’s making,’ 
Spenser. 

Caatle t kan'tl), n. [O.Fr. mnfef, corner- 
piece, dim, of cant. See CAST, a corner.] 

1. A corner; a fragment; a piece; a portion. 
‘A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle.- 
SkaK\~2, The protuberant part of a saddle 
behind; the hind-bow. 

Oantlet (kan'tl), v.t. pret. tk pp. eantled; 
ppr. cantliufj. To cut into pieces; to cut 
a piece out of. Dryden. 

Cantlet (kantTot), n. [Rim. of emvtle.} A 
corner ; a piece ; a fragment. ‘ Huge cant- 
of his buckler.’ Dryden. 
Cant-nxouidingCkaut'raoId-iiighn, AmotiH- 
ing with a bevelled face. 

Canto (kan'td), n. pi. Cantos (kanToz). [It. 
canto, iiSoiag;',L.mntns. See CHANT.] 1, A 
part or division of a poem of some length. 

2. In music, the highest voice part in con- 
certed music; soprano. 

Canto-fermo (kan'to-fer-mo), n. [It., firm 
song.] In ‘nniMc-—!. Plain song or choral 
song in unison or octave, and the notes all 
of one length; a sort of grave measured 
chant in use in the early Christian church. 

, 2, Any simple theme or subject chosen for 
contrapunctal treatment, u.suall_y a short 
diatonic passage written in semibreves or 
other long notes. 

Cantoat (kan'ton), n. A canto. ‘Write 
loyal cantons of contemned love.’ Shat 
Cantoii (kan'ton), n, [Fr. canton; It. can- 
toiu'., aug. of canto, a corner. See Cant, 
Cantlk, j 1. X small portion of land or 
divisionof territory; originally, a portion of 
territory on a border.— 2. The inhabitants 
of such a divi,sion; a small tribe or clan.— 

3. A small portion or 
district of territory con- 
stituting a distinct .state 
or government, as in 
Switzeiiaml— 4. In her. 
a portion of tho .shield 
eonqirisinga third piart 
of the chief, and occupy- 
ing always the de.vfcer 
chief of tljo e.scutchcr>n, 
unless ociierwist! ex- 
pressed.— 5. A distinct part or division; as, 
the canton,? of a painting or otlier represen- 
tation, or of a flag. 

CantOE (kaiTtoii), lit (Fr, cantonner. See 
above.] 1. To divide intfs cantons or dis- 
tricts, as territory; to divide into distinct 
portions; to separate ofi. 

They canitin out to themselves a little Goshen in 
the intellectiKil T-vorld, Locfie. 

2. To allot separate quarters to each regi- 


Canton. 


inent of; as, to canton an army or a detach- 
ment; in this sense pronounced kim-tou'. 
CaEtOEai (kan'ton-al), a. Pertaining to a 
canton or cantons. 

Cantoned (kan'tond), a. 1 , In her. a term 
used of charges borne with a cross.— 2, Fur- 
nished at the angles or sides with some 
projecting part; in arch, applied to a bnikl- 
ing when its comers iu*e decorated with pro- 
jecting pilasters or quoins. The expression 
i.s more particularly employed in describing 
the pillars of the Roman churches which 
have a xirojecting shaft on each of their 
faces or on each of their angles. 

CantOEize (kaiTton-Iz), v.t. pret. & pp. can- 
toni-zed; xipr. cantonizing. To canton or 
divide into small districts. 

. Thus was ."i!; Ireland aviionized ten persons 
of the English nation. Sir y. Davies. 

CantOEiEeiit (kun-ton'ment), n. A part or 
divisiou of a town or village assigned to a 
particular regiment of troops; the dwelling- 
places occupied by an amy during any 
suspension of active ojierations in the field; 
the temporary shelter which an army may 
occasionally take, as wlien, during a season 
of excessive heat, the troojjs are distributed 
in villages, houses, &e., but so as not to be 
widely scattered. The term is often applied 
to a sort of military town or permanent 
station for troops in India. 

OantoOE (kan-tOn'), n. A kind of fustian 
with a fine cord nsible on one side. 

(3aEtor (kan'tor), n. [L. , a singer, from mm, 
cantum, to sing.] Eedes. an oflicer whose 
duty is to lead the singing in a cathedral, 
collegiate, or parish church; a precentor. 
CaEtfed, Cantref (kan'tred, kaiTtref), n. 
Same as Kantry. 

Cantrip, Cantraip (kan'trip, kaiTtrap), n. 
[Derivation doubtful. Perhaps from cant, 
in sense of charm or incantation, and 
arope or cord, and originally meaning magic 
cord. Cords knotted in various ways used 
to figure frequently in old spells or charms. ] 
[Scotch, ] 1. A charm; a spell; an incanta- 
tion. Ra/UM*/.— 2. A inece of mischief art- 
fully or adroitly performed; a trick. 

As Waverley passed him . . apjsroachhig his 

stirrup, he bade * Tak’ heed the auld Whig played him 
mierauinp.' Sir fV. Scott. 

CaEt-spar (kant'spar), n. X^aut. a hand-mast 
pole, fit for making small masts or yards, 
booms, &c. 

Cant-tiiEber (kant'tim-b6r), n. In ship- 
bwilding, one of the timbers at the end of a 
ship, which are canted, that is, rise obliquely 
from the keel. The pair (called knight- 
heads) at the stem form a bed for the re- 
ception of the bowsprit,and incline forward, 
while the pair at the stern incline aft. 
Canty (kan'ti), a. [Comp. Ir. ccmiteaek, 
talkative. ] [Korthern English and Scotch. ] 
Lively; sprightly; cheerful: applied to per- 
sons and things. ‘ Contented with little and 
canty w'i’ mair. ’ Bums, ‘ The canty dame. ’ 
Wordsworth. 

There were the bailie’s wife, and the bailie’s three 
daujfhters, and the baiiie’s grown-up son, and three 
or four stout, bushy eye-browed, cani^r old Scotch 
fellows. Dickens. 

CaEEla. See Cannula. 

CaEvas (kan'vas), n. [Fr. canevas, Pr. ca?ia- 
Jms, It, canavaccio, L.L. canahacins, from 
L. cannabis, hemp.] 1. A coarse cloth made 
of hemp or flax, used for tents, sails of ships, 
painting on, and other purposes ; hence a 
large canvas often means a large picture. 

‘ And on the flore yeast a canevas.’ Chaucer. 

‘ Bid silent poetry the canvas warm. ’ Mason. 
‘Touched the glowing canvas into life.’ 
Addison. — 2. A clear un))leacliecl cloth, 
woven regularly in little squares, used for 
working tapestry with the needle.— 3. Naut, 
cloth in sails, or sails in general; as, to 
spread as much cernras as the ship will bear. 

‘ In the north her canvas flowing,’ Temiy- 
aon,— 4. t Disappointment; dismissal. Bur- 
ton.— To receive the canvas had anciently, 
says Kares, the same meaning as to get the 
hag, because tradesmen’s tool- bags were 
often made of canvas. 

Canvas (kan'vas), a. Iilade of canvas. 
Where-e’er thy navy spreads her canvas wings 
Homage to thee, and peace to all she brings. 

, fValier. 

Canvas (kan'vas), e.f. pret. & pp. canvassed; 
ppr. canvassing. To provide or cover with 
canvas, 

The door had been nailed up and caiwassed over. 

„ . Dickens. 

Canvas-back (kan'vas-bak), n. A species 
of marine duck belonging to Korth America, 
the FuUgiila valUnerid, highly esteemed 


Fate, far, fat, fall: me, met, her; pine, pin; note,, not* mfive; tube, tul), Inill; 


for the delicacy of its flesh. It is found in 
the rivers of Chesapeake Bay and adjoining 
waters. It derive.s its name from the colour 
of the plumage of its liack. 
Canvas-climber (kan'vas-klim-er), n. A 
sailor that goes aloft to handle sails. ‘ From 
the ladder- tackle washes off a canum- 
clitdhcr.’ Shale. 

Canvass (kan'vas), v. t. [From ca nvas, canvas, 
and formerly also a sieve, a strainer, because 
sieves were made of canviis; like O.Fr. can- 
ahasser, to examine, search, sift.] 1. To exa- 
mine: to scrutinize.— 2. To sift or examine 
by way of discussion; to discus.®; to debate. 

‘ An opinion that we are likely soon to c«n- 
vas.i ’ Sir IF, Ida m ilton. ‘ He canvassed hu- 
man mysteries.’ Tennyson. 

To ai?;7'ass with ofiicial breath 

The future and its viewless things, Jlfaii. Arnold, 

S. To go through soliciting votes or suxiport 
for a candidate for an ofiice or appointment 
as, to canvass a city, district, or county for 
votes.— 4. To apply to for support to a can- 
didate ; to solicit a vote from ; as, he can- 
vassed me for my vote.—o.f To toss, as in 
canvas. Shah 

Canvass (kan'vas), v.i. To seek or go about 
to solicit votes or interest, or to olitain 
mercantile orders; as, to canvass for an 
office or imeferment ; to canvass for a 
friend ; to canvass for such and such a firm. 
Canvass (kan'vas), n. 1. Examination; close 
inspection; scrutiny; as, a cu-nra?? of votes. 
2. Discussion ; debate. ‘ W orthy the ca mass 
and discussion of sober and considerate men. ’ 
Dr. M. More.—Z. A seeking; solicitation. 

No previous canvass was made for me. Durke, 

CaEvasser (kan'vas-er), n. l. One who 
solicits votes, mercantile orders, ckc. 

As a cawvasser he (Wharton) was irresistible. 

Macaulay. 

2. One w'ho examines the returns of votes 
for a public oflicer. 

CaEy (ka'ni), a. 1. Consisting or made of 
cane. ‘Theii’ can?/ waggons light,’ Milton. 
2. Abounding wdth canes ; as, cany brakes. 
CaEyoE. See Canon. 

CaUZOEe (kan-tso'na), n. [It., from L. 
cantiQ, eantionis, a singing, from cano, to 
sing.] In music, (a) a song or ail* in two 
or three parts, with passages of fugue and 
imitation. (&) An instrumental composF 
tion similar to the earlier forms of the 
sonata. 

Canzonet (kan-zo-net'), n. [It. canzonetta. 
See Canzone.] In miisio, (a) a little or 
.short song, shorter and less elaborate than 
the arie of oratorio or opera, (b) f A short 
concerted air; a madrigal ‘The canzonet 
and roundelay.’ Rogers. 

CaontcMne, CaoutchoEcine (kfi'chin, kb'- 
ch5-sin), n. An inflammable volatile oil 
produced by distillation of caoutchouc at a 
high temperature. 

Caoutchouc (kd'chbk), n. [A South Ame- 
rican word.] An elastic gummy substance, 



Caoutchouc [Siphonia clastica). 


which is the inspissated juice of several 
tropical plants ; india-rubber; gum-elastic. 
Our chief supplies are from the South Ame- 
rican Siphonia elastica (Ilevea caoutchouc), 
a euphorbiaceous plant, and the East Indian 
Ficus elastica, nat. order Moraceae. But it 
is found in considerable quantity in several 
apocynaceous plants, as the Urceola- elastica 
of Sumatra, and also in Castilloa elastica, 
and. various other artocarpads, &c. It is 
onky, however, in the juice of tropical or 
sub-tropical plants that it exists in such 
proportion as to be of economical import- 
ance. The elasticity of this substance is 
very great. Cold renders it stiff and rigid, 
but heat soon restores its original elasticity. 
When exposed to the fire it softens, swells 
np, fuses, and bums with a bright flame. 
Caoutchouc has become an article of great 


oil, pound; ^11, Sc. abime; y, Sc. iey. 
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importance in connnoree and the arts. It 
is impervious to water, and is soluble in 
ether, naphtha, Imnjiol, the essential oil of 
turpentine, &u. Thin coatings of it spread 
over cloth or any other substance render 
tbe material impervious alike to air and 
water. Air cushions and pillows are manu- 
factured in this way, as are water-proof 
cloaks, hats, boots, shoes, &c. It is also 
extensively used in the manufacture of 
in’aces, belts, saddle-girths, flexible gas- 
tubes, and other articles. Caoutchouc is 
composed of S7'o per cent, of carbon and 
1-2*5 per cent, of hydrogen. By distillation 
it yields a number of hydrocarbons. —Ft/ Z- 
mnized caoutchouc or india-rubber. See 
\%ti,CANIZATION. 

Cap (kap). «. [A. Sax. cm 2 }pe, a cap, cope, 
cape, hood, from L.L. capa, cappa, a cape 
or hooded cloak, whence also Sp. capta, 
it. cappa, Br. chape, a cloak, cape, cover. 
Ilahn thinks the L.L. cappa may be of 
Iberian origin. Cape and coj/je (in some of 
its meanings) are forms of the same word.] 
1. A part of dress made to cover the head, 
a term very widely applied, but generally 
to head-coverings of softer material and less 
definite form than a hat, and without a 
brim.— 2. The badge or ensign of some dig- 
nity ; specifically, of a cardinalate. 

He’ll make his cap coequal with the crown. Shak. 

3. The top or chief; the acme. 

Thou art the cap of ail the fools alive. Shak. 

4. An act of respect made by uncovering 
the head. 

Give a cap and make a leg in thanks, FttUer. 

5. A certain size of paper. Full cap is 
14x17 inches; double cap, 17x28. See also 
.Foolscap.— d. Anything resembling a cap 
in appearance, position, or use. In this 
sense the word has a great number of 
specific uses, of which the following are 
among the principal : — (a) In arch, the 
congeries of mouldings which form the 
head of a pier or pilaster, (b) In hot. the 
pileus of an agaric. See Pileus. (c) In 
mrp. tbe uppermost of any assemblage of 
ptu'ts. (d) In her. the figure of a cap used 
in chargeSj and as part of a crest or an 
accessory in a coat of arms, sometimes of 
very conventional shape, (c) The inner 
ease which covers the movement of some 
kinds of ■watches, &c. (/) A percussion-cap 
(which see), (g) Naut. (1) athick strong block 
of wood used to confine two masts together 
when one is erected at the head of another. 
(2) A term applied to square blocks of wood 
laid upon others, on which rests the keel of 
the vessel in the process of building. (3) A 
covering of tarred canvas for the end of a 
rope, Ui) A small paper bag for holding 
gi’oceriesj t&c., made by twisting up a sheet 
of i)aper in the form of a cone and twdsting 
or folding the end to keep it firm. —Cap 
of a cannon, a piece of lead laid over the 
vent to keep the priming dry. Called also 
an Apro7i.—Cap of digiiitg or maintoumce, 
a head tire formerly worn by dukes and 
commanders in token of excellency, now 
HB ornament of state carried before the 
sovereigns of England at their coronation, 
and also before the mayors of some cities. 
It is of scarlet velvet turned up with ermine. 
In her. the figure of such a cap is often used 
to place crests upon instead of a wreath, 
and it also occurs as a charge. Also called 
Chapeau. See under Maintenance.— T o 

Qne*s cap at, to use measures to gain the 
atfections of a man with a view to matri- 
mony. 

dap (kap), v.t. pret. & pp. capped; ppr. 
capping. 1. To put a cap on ; to cover with 
a cap or as with a cap ; to cover the top or 
end of ; as, to cap a dunce at school ; to cap 
a gun (that is, put a percussion cap on it); 
bones ^capped by a layer of hard cement’ 
Otocn. ‘The cloiid-eappecl towers.’ Shak. 

' Mountains almost perpetually capped with 
snow.’ Boyle,— % To complete ; to consum- 
mate; to crown; to follow up with some- 
thing more remarkable than what has pre- 
viously been done ; as, he capped this exploit 
by another still more audacious.— 3. t To de- 
prive of the cap. ‘ As boys sometimes use to 
cap one another.’ Spe^iBer.—To cap a rope 
igiaxd.'), to cover the end of it with tarred 
canvas.— To cap texts or provei'hs, to (piote 
texts or proverbs alternately in emulation 
or contest. 

Henderson and th’ otlier masses. 

Were sent to ifcvfs and put cases. Hudibras. 

\ will cap that prczwb with ‘ There is flattery in 


—To cap vermes, to quote alternately verses j 
begimimg with a particular letter or having I 
a corresponding rhyme. i 

Gapt (kap), v.i. To micover the head in ’ 
reverence or civility. I 

Still cring-in'j-. Rpplaudinij: — waitintr at 

men s doors with a.!i affability. 

Cap, Gaiip (kiip, kap), n. [A parallel form of 
cu'/J.] A w*ooden bowl for containing food, 

; whether solid or fluid. [Scotch.] 
i Capability (ka-pa-bii'i-ti),?f.. 1., The quality 
i of being capable; capacity; capableaess. 

Specifically— 2. Mental power; intellectual . 
! ability. ' i 

I Sure, he that made ns with .such large discourse, i 

I Looking before and after, gave us jiot i 

I and godlike reason 

1 To fust in us unused. Sha k. 

I Capable (ka-'pa-bl), a. [Fr. capable, cap- 
; able, able, sutficient, L.L. capahiiis, from L. 

' capio, to take, wdieiice also a great iium- 
' ber of Engli.sh words, as captious, captive, 
accept, except, conception, deception, recep- 
tacle, susceptible, recipient, occupy, &c. The 
, last two meanings, however, co*me rather 
' from the L. capax. See Capacious.] l. Able 
to receive; open to influences; impressible; 
receptive ; susceptible ; admitting : usually 
followed by of; as, capable of pain and grief; 
capable of long duration ; capable of being 
coloured or altered. ' Capable of fears.’ 
Shale. ‘ Cai/fi We 0 / things serious.’ Shak 
Sometimes used absolutely, as in the next 
quotation. 

His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones, 
Would make them ‘ Shak, 

2. t Fitted or deseiwing to receive. * Cap- 
able of mercy.’ Ld. Herbert. Endued 

with power; sufficient (to do anything): ■ 
usually followed by of or tlie intiiiitive; ' 
as, a man is capable of judging or capable 
to perform the duties of a post.— 4. Hav- 
ing legal power or capacity; as, a bastard 
is not capable of inheriting an estate. — ' 

o.f Qualified to have or posses.s. 

Of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy, ri’l work the means 
To make thee capable. Shah. 

6. Possessing mental powers; intelligent; 

I able to understand or receive into the 
; mind ; able ; competent ; as, a capxdde 
judge; a instructor. —7. t Able to 

1 be received. [Bare.] i 

i Lean but upon .a rush i 

I The cicatrice and capable impressure i 

I Thy palm some moment keeps. S/iak. , 

1 S. t Able to hold or contain ; able to receive ; ; 
sufficiently capacious: followed by o/. 

The place chosen was the cathedral church, I 
capable iy'about 400 persons. Ld, Hei-bert. 

0. f Fig. capacious; extensive ; comprehou- ' 
sive. ‘‘A We and wide revenge.’ Shale. 
Syn. Able, competent, qualified, fitted, efli- ■ 
cieut, effective, skilful. 

Capableness (l^sVpa-bl-nes), 71 . The state 
or quality of being capable ; capability ; ' 
capacity ; power of imderstanding ; know- 1 

I 

Capacify t (l^a-pas'i-fi), v.t [L. capax, cap- i 
able, capacious, and/ucto, to make.] To 
qualify. 1 

Wisdom capacifies us to enjoy pleasantly and 
innocently all good things. Earrer.o. 

Capacious (ka-p-a'shus), a. [L. mpax, 
capacis, able to take in or contain, spacious, 
capable, from capio, to take or hold.] ■ 

1 . Wide; large; capable of holdiiig much; 
roomy; spacious; extensive; as, a capa- 
cious vessel ; a ea 2 }aciovs bay or harbour.— 

2. Able to embrace much knowledge or to 
take comprehensive views. ‘A capacbm 
mind.’ Watts. 

Capaciously (ka-pa'shus-li), adv. In a capa- 
cious maimer or degree. 

Capaciousness (ka-pfi'shus-ues), n. The 
state or quality of being capacious: (ft) 
wideness; largeness; extensiveness, (h) Com- 
prehensiveness; power of taking a wide sur- 
vev: applied to the mind. 

Capacitate (ka-pasT-tfit), v.t pret. & pp. 
capacitated; ppr. capacitating. [See Capa- 
city.] 1. To make capable; to enable; as, 
to capacitate one for understanding a the- 
orem. 

By this instruction we may be capacitated to ob- 
serve these errors. Dryden. 

Specifically— 2. To furnish with legal powers; 
to qualify; as, to capacitate one for an 

CapacitatiOU (ka-pas'Wshon), n. The 
act of making capable. [Rare. ] 

Capacity (l^a-pasT’ti), n. [L, capacitas,fvom 
capax, capacious. See Capacious,] 1. The 
power of receiving or containing ; specifi- 


cally, the power of conrainiiig a certain 
quantity exactly; cubic ctfiitcuts, 

■■■ Had our great palace the or/ifci/'v 

To caurp this host, we ail Hould sup 

■ ■ 

2. The extent or compreiieusiveness of the 
mind; the power of receiving ideas oj* know- 
ledge; passive mental eaiiability; the re- 
ceptive faculty; as, instruction should be 
adapted to tlic capacity of tlic pupil. 

Cap.z:7ty _ls now properly limited to these ftbe 
merely passive operations of the nsineik its ' primary ■ - 
sigaificatioi!, which ts Ikeivily room for, ;ts well as 
iw employment, far’ours tlvL, although it cannot: be 
■ denied there are CKainpies of its use ia an active 
sense. .Sir ff. j-iaiKzlten, , 

3. Active power; abilitv; aiujuvdt to ineu or 
things. 

. Hate, and fear, ajnd remorse, raid crane have in/ 
them the ajpaePy of stirrinc; sn ns a horror of moral ■ . 
repmgnnuce sisch as pagan art had no raeans of ; 
awakening. ; •. Sr.rd. 

4. Aliflity ill a moral ov legal legal 

qualification; legal power or riglit; a-s," a 
mail or a corporation may have a ctipnciiy 
to give or receive and iioid estate; a man is 
present at a meeting in his caducity iff elec- 
tor, that is, in virtue of hl.s legal qiialitica- 
tiou as an c-lector. 

He had been restored to his of governing 

by renouncing the errors of i’opery. ' Erckjehitm. 

Hence— 5. Character ; profe.s&ioii ; oeciipa- 
tioii. 

Y'ou desire my thoughts as a friend, and not as a 
member of p.-’diameut; they are the same in both 
capacities, Stldfi, ■ 

—Capacity for heat, the power of absorbing 
heat. Experiment siiows that difiVreut 
quantities of heat are retjuiretl to raise dif- 
ferent bodies to the same tempierature, and 
those substances which reqiiix’e the largest 
quantity of lieat to raise them to a gii'eu 
temperature are said to have the greatest 
capacity for Imat.— Ability, Capacity. See 
under ABILITY. 

Cap-a-pie (kap-a-pd'). [O.Fr., lit. head to 
foot. In Mod. Fr. this i.s now expressed by 
depieden cap, from foot to head.] From 
head to foot; all over. 

He was armed Ci.ip-a-ple, and wore a suit of bur- 
nished steel. Prm:cti 

Also written cap-a-pc. ‘Armed at point 
exactly, cap-a-pe.' Shale. 

Caparison, (ka-par’i-son), a. [Fr. co nitnvyni., 
O.Fr. capara.'ison, from Sp. capamzon, a 
cover i>ut over the sa<liUe of a hoise, a cover 
for a coach, aug. of co pa, a criver. See Cav, 
Cape.] 1. A doth or cfworiug, more or le.ss 
ornamented, laid over t he saddle or furniture 
of a horse, especially a simipter Ikiiao, or 
horse of state. ‘Kidi caparisons or trap- 
ping gay.’ Shale. Hence— *2. Clothing, esiiic- 
cially gay clothing. 

My heart groans beneath the gay or/rtj'L.oi. 

.Svhdlett. 

Caparison (ka-par'i-sou>, v.t. 1, To cover 
with a eaparismi, t\ horse.— 2. To dress 
ponipou.sly; to adorn -nith ric-h dress. 
Caparisoned (ka-parl-.soud), p. and a. Cov- 












War-horse caparisoned, from seal cf PhiUp 
of Burgundy. 

ered with a caparison or decorated cloth, as 
a horse; adorned. 

The steeds, caparism'd with purple, stand 
With ffoiden trapiungs, glorious to behold. Dryden, 

Capeaset (kap'kas). n. A siuall travelling 
case. ‘A capease for yum' linen,’ Beau, 
it FI 

Cape (kap), n. [Fr. mp. It, capo, a cape, 
from L. caput, the head.] L A piece of land 
jutting into the sea or a lake beyond (lie 
rest of the coast-lhie ; a headland ; a pro- 


,go; j,job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, 'IK, f/ieii; th, tMn; w, wig; wli, u 7 dg: zh. azure.— See Key. 


ch, c/iain; 6h. 8e. loe/i; 
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niORtory.—S. A kind of uine from the Cape 
of G-oo«l Hope, Simniwnth'. 

Cape (iiapx 

Mad of covering for tlie sliouUlers. Hee 
Cap,} 1. The part of a garaient hanging 
from the neck behind ami over the shoulders. 
2. A loose ganneiit. hung from the shoulders, 
anil wom as a protection against rain, cold 
weather, &c, 

Cfape (ka’peX n. [L. capr, imper. of mpio, 
to take.] A judicial writ, now abolished, 
relative to a plea of lands or tenements, di- 
videil into cape maipiwiu or irnymrai cape, 
and cape poj'niuu or petP o,fpe, so named 
from tire word with which it i'egan. 

Cape (kfip). v.l pret, A pp. caved; ppr. cap- 
hill Xdat. to keep a course; to head or 
point; us, how dijes she eape.' 

Capel, Oaple ?.kapl), n. X compoimd stiuie, 
consisting r.f quartz, schorl, uiidliornbiemle, 
generally oeeiirrbig on both walls of a tin 
lode, and sometimes with eopiier lodes. 
Capel, t Gaple,t n-. [L, ca,bailu,i a Iwrso, 
whence also Tcei kapall, Oael. nipitU.] A 
horse. ‘ And gave him caples to his Ciirte.’ 
JPiers Phwtiim}. 

Capelan, Capelin (kap'e-lan, kap'e-Iiii), n. 
See Caplin. 

Capelia (ka-peFla), n. [Dim. of I, ca 2 mi,a 
shC'goat.j A lu'ight fixed star in the left 
shoulder <d the constellation Auriga. 
Capellanet (kap'td-lun).«. [Ih'.capelan. See 
Chaplain. 1 A chaplain; a curate of a 
chapel. Fuller. 

CapeHet (kar/eMet), a. [Fr. cujieUt] A 
kind of Bwelliug like wen, growing on the 
heel of the hock of a horse, and on the point 
of the elbow. 

CapeXimeister (ka-peVmIs-ter), n. [O', ca- 
pellmeUter—mpellc, a chapel, aiid imidcv, a 
master. ] 1. The musical director of a church 
or chapel in (lormaiiy; a choir-master; a 
precentor. —S. The conductor of a hand or 
an opera. 

Cape-pigeon (kup'pij-onb n. A species of 
petrel conuuou about the Cape of Oood 
Hope {Pmcellaria Ca-pemie). 

Caper (IcfFp^r), n. [Fr. cabriole. It. capriola, 
a caper, froru L. caper, capra, a goat.] A 
leap ; a skip ; a spring, as in dancing or 
mirth, or in the fr<jlic of a goat or iamb ; a 
sportive or capricious action; a prank. 

We that are true lovers, run into strange 

—To cut capers, to leap or dance in a frolic- 
some manner ; to act sportively or caprici- 
ously. 

My IX'HOjn nndcriveuS .a glorious glow, 

And sny internal spirit ciit a cf/CK Hyron, 

Gaper (ka'ptu*), v.i. To leap; to skip or 
jump; to prance; to spring. ‘Alaking a 
roan horse ctTpj.v,’ Tenntmvk 
He capers, he clinces, he has eyes of youth. Sha/s. 

Caper (kiVper), u, [Fr. capyre, O.Fr. cappre, 
L, eapparis, Gv. /m 2 ipar/s, friunPers. fmbar, 
the caper.] The bud of Capparis spinosa, 
or caper-bush, ivhicii is much used as a 


Capercailzie, Capercaillie (ka-per-ksxFyi, 
ka-per-kaPe ), n. [Gael, capull-choile — 
eapull,, a horse, and coille, a wood~so named 
from its pre-eminence in size.] The Scotch 
name for the wood-grouse {Tetrao %iro- 
qallm), the largest of the gallinaceous birds 
of Europe. It is most frequently found in 




Caper (CappariS s/:nosa}. 

comliment; the jdaiit itself. The buds are 
collected before the liowei’e, expand, ami pre- 
served in vinegar. The bush is a low shrub, 
growing on old walls, from fis.surts in rocks 
or ainong.st imbbish, in the countries border- 
ing the ]\Iediterranean. 

Caper (ka'pth'), n. [D. In pep a privateer, 
from Icapea, to make prize.s at so.a, to -pilfer : 
l)an. kaper, C-. ccq^er, a privateej’.] Xhtut. a 
light armed ve.«sel of the .seventeenth cen- 
tury, u-sed by the J3utch for privateering. 

The tr-ide into the Strai.jj'ht can neither be s'ceured 
by OUT own convoys, nor by the Frencla fleets in the 
Me{iiterrane.iui. from the D'utch cff/rrr. 

SirHX Temple, 

Caper-busli (ktTpSr-bush). See Capek. 


Capercailzie [Tctmc ktopclUus'k 

the northern parts of the Continent, Xot- 
waj* and Sweden being favourite homes. For 
some time it w\as almost or wholly extinct in 
Great Eritain; but it now again holds a 
place in the British fauna, and constitutes 
one of its greatest ornaments, having been 
reintroduced into Scotland. The male is 
commonly called the mountain cock or cock 
of the woods. Boece calls it ‘the caper- 
cailm or wilde liorse.’ 

Capkclaw,t Gapperclawt (ka'per-klg, 
kap'er-kla), v, t, [Perhaps a mere mis-spell- 
ing of cldpjierdaw.] To tear with the nails; 
to' clapperclaw; to abuse. 

He capsrcianuetk Beza vary sore. Birch, 

Gaper-cutting (ka'per-kuFing), a. Danc- 
ing in a frolicsome maimer; llighty Beau. 
it* .FI. 

Caperdewsiet <kap'er-du-si), u. The stocks. 
MalUivell, 

l here engage rayself to loose ye. 

And free your heels from caperdewsk. 

Hudibras. 

Caperer (krPpcr-6r), n. One wdio capers, 
leaps, and skips about or dances. ‘The 
n i mble caperer on the cord. ’ Dry den. 

Capering (ka'per-ing), u. and a. After the 
manner of a caperer; dancing. ‘Nor capjer- 
imj monsieur from active .France.’ Roioe. 
Caper-sauce (ka'per-s;]S),?A A kind of sauce 
seasoned ivith' capers. 

Caper-tea (klpper-te), n. A peculiar kind 
of black tea, with a knotty curled leaf, so 
named from its fancied resenililaiice to the 
j caper. 

! Caper-tree (ka'pCn'-tre), n. The caper or 
i caper-bush. 

j Capetian (ka-peTi-an or ka-pe’shi-an), a. 
j Pertaining to the third Fraiiki.sh dynasty, 

I founded about the close of the tenth cen- 
I tury, -when Hugo Capet ascended the I'reiich 
1 throne. Ciqiet was eonsidereii the family 
name of the kings of France; hence .Louis 
%vas arraigned before the National 
Convenfciun under tlie name of Louis Capiet 

Capful (kap'ful), n. As mucli as fills a cap; 
a small quantity. 

There ennie a cjffid ot grape rl'dit in our faces. 

7/*. /A Jiusseli. 

Specifically in nautical language applied to 
a light liaw of wind which suddenly careens 
a vessel and piasses off. 

I v.’arrant you you were frightened, wa’nt you, last 
nigfht, -w-hfii it blew but a capful of wind. Defoe. 

Capias (ioVpi-as), n. [L. , you may take,] In 
I Urn, a writ of two sorts; one liefore judg- 
ment, called a cnpiias ad respondendum, 
where an original Is issued, to take the 
defendant and make him answer to the 
I plaintiff ; the otlier, which issues after judg- 
1 inent, of divers kinds; as, a capias ad satis- 
* /aemnd/rm, or writ of execution. ‘ 

Capitoara (ka-pi-iiuTa), n. See Capybaea, 

Gapillaceous(kap-il-hVshiis), «. [L. capilla- 
ee/m, hahy.] Resembling a hair or the hair 

of the head. See Cafillary 

■ Gapillaire (ka-pil-lari), n. [Fr. capillaire, 
the maiden-hair fern, a-nd a .syrup from it, 
from L. capiUaris, capillary.] Originally a 
kind of syrup prepared with maiden-hair 
fern, but now applied to any simple syrup, 
as of sugar or honey, flavoured -with orange 
flowers, or orange-flower water. 

Oapillament (ka-pilTa-ment), n. [I. capiMa- 
menturn, anything like hair.] A fllaiueiit 
or tine fibre; specifically, in 7 jo«. the fila- 
ment, the stalk of the stamen, a small fine 
thread like a hair. ‘The solid capUlaments 
of the nerves.' J5p. Berkeley, 


Fate, fiir, fat, me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


Gapillariaess (kapTl-la-ri-ues or ka-pilla- 
ri-nes), n. The state of being- capillary; 
capillarity. [Rare.] 

Capillarity (kap-il-larii-ti), n. The state or 
condition of being capillary. 

Capiiiary (kapTl-la-ri or ka-pilTa-ri), a. [I. 
capiUaris, from capillus, hair, from root 
of caput, the head.] 1. Resembling a hair, 
fine, minute, small in diameter though long; 
filiform; as, a ca'pillary tube or pipe; a cap- 
illaru vessel in animal bodies, such as the 
ramifications of the blood- vessels. —2.1 Spe- 
cifically, in bot. resembling hair in the man- 
ner of growth: applied in this sense by Ray, 
Boerhaave, and others to ferns. 

Capillary or capiiiaceous plants are such as have 
no main stalk or stein, but grow to the ground, as 
hairs on the head; and which bear their seeds in little 
tufts or protuberances on the backside of their 
leaves. Quincy, 

3. Pertaining to capillary tubes, or to the 
capillary vessels or capillaries in organic 
structures; as, capillary aeiioi\.—CapiLlafy 
tubes are tubes with very small bores, of 
which the diameter is only a half, a third, 
a fourth, Ac., of a line. If a tube of this 
sort, open at both ends, be taken and one 
of its ends immersed in %vater, the water 
-will rise within the tube to a sensible height 
above the surface of the water in the vessel, 
the height being inversely as the diameter 
of the bore, or the smaller the bore the 
greater the height. Different liquids rise 
in capillary tubes to dilferent heights. The 
rise is owing to the attraction (called capil- 
lary attraction) which subsists between the 
fluid and the matter of the tube; conse- 
quently those liquids which do not adhere 
to or wet glass do not rise in capillary tube.s 
of that material, but on the contrary stand 
lower within than without; thus, water, 
alcohol, ether, oils, &c. , rise in narrow tubes 
of glass, metal, &c., having the surface 
clean, but if the surface is greased depres- 
sion takes place instead of elevation. Mer- 
cury, on the other hand, is depressed in a 
glass tube, but rises in one of tin, to which 
it can adhere. Capillary attraction is ex- 
hibited in numberless instances in nature, 
as in the rising of the sap in vegetables and 
in the circulation of fluids in the porous 
tissues of animal bodies. The oil or grease- 
rises in the wick of a lamp or candle by this 
principle.-— CapflZtrr?/ repulsion, the repul- 
sion which is exhibited \vheu a capillary 
tube is dipped into mercury, so that the 
fluid stands lower within the tube than 
without. — Capillary vessels, in anat the 
minute ramifications of the arteries and 
other vessels. They are also termed CapU- 
laries. 

Capillary (kapTI-la-ri or ka-pilTa-ri), n. 

1. A tube nitli a small bore ; specifically, a 
minute blood-vessel constituting the termi- 
nation of an artery or vein; one of the 
minute vessels which intervene betw'cen 
the terminal arteries and veins. The dia- 
meter of the human capillaries in muscular 
tissue averages 0-003 of a line.-— 2. t In boL a 
fern; especially applied to such ferns as 
grow like tufts of*Iiair on wails. See the 
adjective. Sir 21 Browne. 

Caplllationt (kap-il-Ia'shon), n. A blood- 
vessel like a hair; a capillary. Sir T. Browne. 
Capillatiire ( ka-piria-tur), -n. A bush of 
hair; frizzling of the hair. [Rare.] 
Capilliform (ka-pilTi-form), a. [L. capillus, 
a hair, and forma, form. ] In the shape or 
form of a hair or of hairs; as, a capilliform 
fibre. 

Capillititim (kap-il-li'shi-um), n. [L. eapil 
IMS', a hair.] In lot. a kind of purse or net in 
which the sporules of some fungi are re- 
tained. 

Capillose (kapTl-ios), a. [See Oapillart.) 
■Hairy; abounding with hair. 

Capistrim (ka-pis'trum), n. [L. eapistrim, 
a halter, muzzle. ] In su7'g. a name given to 
several kinds of bandages for the head. 
Capital (kap'i-tal), a. [L. capUalis, capi- 
tal, deadly, also pre-eminent, from caput,. 
the head.] 1. -j- Relating to the head; on the 
head. 

Needs jnij.st the serpent now his capital brui.se 

Expect with mortal pain. Milton. 

2. First in importance ; chief ; principal ; 
notable; metropolitan; as, a capital city or 
town. ‘A mpilal article in religion.’ Atter- 
hury. ‘Whatever is capital and essentia! 
in Christianity. ' Is. Taylor. 

This had been 

Perhaps the cetpitai se.at, from whence bad .spread 
All generations. MUfon, 

3. Affecting the head or life ; incurring the 
forfeiture of life; punishable with death; as,, 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahttne; y. Sc. fey 
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Capital Cross, 


treason and murder are capital offences or 
crimes. , . ^ , 

Several cases deserve greater punishment than 
many crimes that are capital among us. Swift. 

—Capital felonies are tliose crimes upon 
conviction of which the offender is con- 
demned to death. In England these crimes 
are now restricted to tre"ason and murder. 
In Scotland (where, however, felo7iy is not 
a law term) murder, robbery, rape, and fire- 
raising are still capital crimes, but the prac- 
tice is virtually the same as in England, 
capital conviction never being pressed for 
except in the case of murder.— 4. Very good; 
excellent; first-class; as, a ca 2 )ital singer or 
player ; a capital dinner ; a capital fellow. 
[Mainly a colloq. usage.] 

When the reading was 
over, nobody said capital, or 
even good, o'r even tolerable. 

7 ’. Hool:. 

5. In writing and print- 
ing the term applied to 
letters of a particular 
form and of a larger size 
than the other letters in 
the same piece of writ- 
ing or the same fount 
in printing. — Capital 
cross, in her. a cross cor- 
niced at each end . — Capital stock, the sum 
of money which a merchant, banker, or 
manufacturer embarks in any undertaking, 
or which he contributes to the common 
stock of a partnership; his capital invested. 
Syn, Chief, principal, leading, prominent, 
notable, essential, important, excellent, 
first-class, splendid. 

Capital (kap'i-tal), n. [Partly from L.L. 
capitellwn, the capital of a pillar, oapitu- 
kim, the same, 
also a chapter in 
a hook; partly 
from the adjec- 
tive capital, L. 
capitalis, chief, 
capital; all from 
cajpwt,thehead.3 
1. The head or 
uppermost 
member of any 
part of a build- 
ing; but gener- 
ally applied in a 
restricted sense 
to the upper- 
most part of a 
column, pillar, 
or pilaster, serving 



Egyptian Capital, 


the head or crowning, 
and placed immediately over the shaft, and 
under the entablature. In class, arch, the dif- 



Moorish Capital, Al- 
hambra. 


Gothic Capital, Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 


ferent order.s have their respective appropri- 
ate capitals, but in Egyptian, Indian, Moor- 
ish, Norman, and Gothic architecture they 
are endlessly diversified.— 2. In /ori. the line 
which bisects the salient angle of a ravelin. 
3.t A chapter or section of a book.— 4. By 
the customary omission of the noun, to 
which the adjective capital refers, it stands 
for {a) the chief city or town in a kingdom 
or state; a metropolis. (&) A type or letter 
of a certain form, and of a larger size than 
that commonly used in the body of a piece 
of writing or printing; a capital letter. 
(<?) Money or wealth in some shape employed 
in trade, in manufactures, or in any business; 
stock in trade : in pol. econ. it is defined as 
the produce of industry which remains, either 
in the shape of national or of individual 
wealth, after a portion of what is produced 
is consumed, and which is still available for 
further production. Capital may be applied 
either directly in the payment of labourers, 
or in providing tools and other auxiliary 
machinery , to assist their labour and increase 
its productiveness. The former is usually 
tenned circulating capital and the latter 
fixed capital. Both, however, are indispens- 


able to the progress of the arts and national 
wealth, and are used in combination. 
_Capt^7l, by persons wholly unused to reflect on 
the subject, IS supposed to be anonymous with 
money. 

(d) Fig. stock of any kind, whether physical 
or moral ; means of influence or of increas- 
ing one’s power. 

The Lords have no constituents to talk to, and no 
speeches to make merely as political 

Capitalist (kapl-tal-ist), n. A man wiio 
has a capital or stock in trade, usually 
denoting a man of large property, w’^hich is 
or may he employed in business. 

I take the e.xpenditure of the capitalist, not the 
value ot the capital, as my standard. Burke. 

Capitalization (kapfi-tal-iz-a"shon), n. The 
act of capitalizing: (a) the act of applying 
as capital to the purposes of trade. (&) The 
act of computing or realizing the present 
value of a periodical payment, (c) The act 
of writing or printing in capitals. 

Capitalize (kap'i-tal-iz), u.t. pret. &pp. capi- 
talized; ppr. capitalizing, 1. To convert 
into capital; (a) to apply as capital to the 
purposes of trade. (&) To compute or 
realize the present value of a periodical 
payment for a definite or indefinite length 
of time; as, to capitalize a pension; to capi- 
talize rents. 

As to the project of capitalizing incomes, that is 
another alfair. Times newspaper. 

2. To fonn or print in capital letters. [B-are.] 
Capitally (kap'i-tal-li), adn. In a capital 
manner : (a) so as to involve life. *He w’as 
punished capitally.' Bp. Patrick. (&) In a 
pre-eminent degree; excellently; fiinely; as, 
she sang capitally. [Colloq.] 

Capitalness (kap'i-tal-nes), ??.. State or 
quality of being capital; pre-eminence. 
[Bare.] 

Capitan-pacha, Captain-pasha (kap-i- 
tan'pa-sha', kap'tan or kap'tin pa-sha'), n. 
The chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. 
Capitate (kap'i-tat), a. [L. eapitatus, from 
caput, a head. ] In hot. growing in a head ; 
having a rounded head; pin-like: applied to 
a flower or stigma. 

Capitation (kap-i-ta'shon), n. [L. capitatio, 
from caput, the head.] 1. Numeration by 
the head; a numbering of persons.— 2. A 
tax or imposition upon each head or person; 
a poll-tax. Sir T. Broione. Sometimes 
w'ritten Capitation-tax.—Capitation grant, 
a grant of so much per head ; specifically 
applied to grants from goveziunent to 
schools, on account of such scholars as pass 
a certain test examination, and to volunteer 
companies on account of such members as 
reach the stage of ‘eifieients.’ 

Capite (kapT-te). Ablative of L. caput, the 
head, used in such legal phrases as tenant 
or teimre in capite. A tenant m capite, 
or in chief, %vas anciently a tenant who held 
lands immediately of the king (the caput, 
head, or lord paramount of all lands in the 
kingdom), by knight’s service or by socage, 
this tenure being called Unure in capite. 
It was abolished in England by 12 Charles 
II. xxiv. 

Capitellate (ka-pit'el-lat), a. [L. capitelhm, 
dim. of caput, a head.] In hot. growing in 
small heads; capitular. 

Capitol (kapT-tol), n. [L. capitoUum, fi-om 
caput, the head.] 1. In ancient Borne, the 
name of a hill crowned by a temple dedi- 
cated to Jupiter and by a citadel, and also 
of the temple itself, in which the senate 
assembled. The same name was given to 
the principal temples of the Bomans in 
their colonies.— 2. In the United States, the 
edifice occupied by the Congress in their 
deliberations at Washington; also, in some 
states the state-house or house in which the 
legislature holds its sessions; a government 
. house. ' 

Capitolian (Icap-i-toTi-an), a. Pertaining to 
the Capitol in Borne. 

Capitoline ( kap ' i - tol - in ), a. Pertaining 
to the Capitol in Borne, or to Jupiter, in 
whose honour the temple called the Capitol 
was erected. — Capitoline games, in ancient 
Borne, annual games originally instituted 
by Camillus in honour of Jupiter Capito* 
linus, and in commemoration of the preser- 
vation of the Capitol from the Gauls, and 
reinstituted, after having fallen into disuse, 
by Domitian, after which they were cele- 
brated every fifth year. 

CapitonidSB (kap-i-ton'i-de), n. pi. [L. 
capito, large -headed. 3 The name some- 
times given to a family of scansorial birds, 
the barbets, nearly allied to tlie toucans. 


Capitxilar, Capitulary (ka-pit^u-ter, ka- 
pit’u-ia-ri), n. [L. L capitularc, from L. ca- 
pitidnm, a duiptor, a capital See C.wital, 
«.] 1. An act passed in a chapter, as of 
knights or canons.— 2. The body of laws 
or statutes of a diapter or of an ecclesias- 
tical couiidl. This name is also given to 
the laws, civil ami cccle.siastical, made by 
Chjirlemagne and other princes in general 
councils and assemblies of the rteople. They 
are so called because they are divided into 
chapters or sections.— 3. The member of a 
chapter. ‘Statutes which shall bind the 
chapter itself, and till its members, or 
ca 2 niulars.' Aylife. 

Capitular (ka-pit’fi-ler), a. 1. Belonging to 
a chajder; capitulary. —2. In hot. growing 
in a capituinm or head, as the dahtielion, 
and plants of the imder Coiiipositie, 
Capitularly (ka-pit'u-ltr-li), adr. In the 
form of an ecclesiastical cliapter. 

The keeper, Sir Simon K.'tr::o;srt, alleged you could 
do nothing but w.hun all three were capitiuariv met. 

Sumft. , 

Capitulary (ka-pit'u-la-ri), a. Belating to 
the chapter <jf a cathedral. ‘ The capitulary 
acts of Ycfi’k Cathedral’ T. Wartoa. 
Capitulate (ka-pit'Ti-litt), v.i. pret. it X)p. 
capitulated; ppr. capiiukiting. [L.L. ca- 
pitulo, eapitulatuhi, to arrange in heads or 
chapters, froniL. capitiilum, a chapter, dim, 
of caput, the head.] l.t To draw up a 
writing in chapters, heads, or articles; 
hence, to draw up articles of agi'eeimmt; 
to arrange terms of agreement; to treat; 
also, to enter into an agreement ; to con- 
federate. * Capitulate agiiin with Bonie’s 
meehanies.’ Shak. 

Percy, Northumberland, 
The archbishop’s grace of York, Douglas, and Mor- 
timer. 

Capitulate against us. Shak, 

The king took it for a great indignity that thieves 
should otFer to capitulate with him as enemies. 

Sir gt, Hayviard. 

2. To surrender to an enemy on certain 
stipulated conditions: used especially re- 
garding an army orgrirrison, when the terms 
of surrender are specified and agreed to by 
the parties. 

Croiiuvell advanced to Edinburgh, where he was 
received without any opposition; and the castle that 
made long resistance did capiiniate. Bp. Bwfiet 

Capitulation (]ja'pitTi-LT"shon), n. 1. The 
act of capitulating or surrendering to an 
enemy upon stipulated terms or can'ditions. 

2. The treaty or instniment containing the 
conditions of surrender. —3. An article of 
agreement ; formal agreement. ‘ With spe- 
cial capitulatimi that neither the Scots nor 
the French shall refortify.’ Bp). Burnet. 
[Bare,] Specifically— i. (a) In old Germati 
polity, a contract which tlie emperor made 
with the electors, in the names of the 
princes and states of the empire, before 
he was raised to the imperial dignity. 
(&) See extract. 

Capitulations is the n.ime gjven to the immunities 
and privileges granted three centuries ago to France 
by the Ottoman Porte as an act of temporary and , 
voluntary generosity, but which have been since con- 
verted by degrees into a scries of onC'Sitled engage- 
ments which now absolutely bind the Porte towards .all 
the Powers. The same appellation was also bestowe d 
on the conventions with the Swiss cantons, by which 
PloUand, Spain, the Popes, the kings of Naples, and 
all the king^. of France, from Louis XI. to Charles X,, 
have taken Swiss regiments into their service. 

Blaclnuooii's Mag. 

Capitulator (ka-pit'u-la-ter), n. One who 
cfipitiiiate*s. 

Capitulum (ka'pit''u-lmn), ?i. [L., a small 
head or knob. See Capitulate.] 1. In 
anat. the head of a bone.— 2. In hot. a close 
head of sessile flowers (as in the ConipositaO ; 
also, a term vaguely applied among fmigais ; 
to the receptacle, pileus, or peridiiun. TreaK 
Bat. Called also Capitide. 

Capivard Brazilian 

water-hog or capybara (which see). 

Capivi (ka-pe'vi), n. A balsam of the Spanish 
West Indies. See Copaiba, 

Caple, n. See Capel. 

Capliu, Capling (kapTin, kapTing), n. [Bim, 
of cup, or a corruption of covpimg.J The 
cap or band of leather on a flail through 
wliich the thongs pass that connect the 
swingel to the staff. [Local] 

Caplin. (kapTin), n, [Fr, caplan, capdan. 
Etym. unknown. ] A fish, the Sa Im o arct ietis 
or Mallotus milostis, family Salmonidm. It is 
aljout 6 or 7 inches long, and resembles a 
smelt in form and colour, but has very small 
scales. It is delicate eating, but its chief 
value is as bait for cod. This fish frequents 
the shores of Greenland, Iceland, Newfound- 
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latifl, atul labrador in imiucnse shoals, some- 
times more than oO nillcs in lenj^th and 
several miles broad. 



C.TpIia (SaHnii} 


Cap-money n. A fox-lumting 

term f<>r the money eollected for the hunts- 
miin ( tn the death of the fox. The custom 
is now obsolete. 

Capnomancy {,h-h'>'oo-maii-si), n. [Or. 
kapntits, smoke, and uiautfia, divination.] 
Divination by the ascent or motion of 
S!rutke. 

Capnoixior (kap'no-niev), n. [Or. kapnos, 
smoke, and hwira, a part.] (CboH'-wO;;.) A 
transparent colourless oil-like iluid obtained 
from the smoke of orcrii.nie bodies or from 
the tar of wood. 

Capocikap'ok), ih A fine short cotton of the 
East Judies, used chietiy to stuff cushions, 
line palaminins, ite. 

Capocchiat (ka-podr'i-a). H. [It.] The 
feminine form of capoecIilQ, a fool: used 
coaxin^jly by Pandarus to Cressida. * Alas, 
poor wretuh I a poor capucch la , * Shale. 

Cfapoch, n. and v.t. See Capouch. 

Capon (ka'pou), u. [A, Sax. eapwit bor- 
rowed from L. 'capo, Gr. kapnn---a. capon, 
from a root seen in Gr. kopfO, to cut.] 
1. A cii^trated cock; a cock-chicken cas- 
trated for the puipose of the 

flesh for table.— 2, Earely used for a letter. 
It is said to have got this application from 
letters being often conveyed inside fowls. 
So in ITench meant a fowl and a 

letter. 

O, thy letter, thv letter; he's a g'ood frienil of mine; 

''' nfla " " " 


Stand aside, good bearer. 
Break up this 


Boyet, you can carve ; 

■. Sha&. 


Oapon (kiTponl, v,t. To make a capon of, 
Capoaet t (ktVpon-et), n. A young capon. 
Oaponlere, Caponniere (kap-o-her'. kap- 
on-ner'). ii. [Fr. capomilcrc, Sp. capanom. 
It. cappontera. Origin doubtful,] fn/orh 
<o:) a covered lodgment sunk 4 or 5 feet 
into a ditch for its defence, encompassed 
with a parapet about 2 feet high, serving 
to support several planks laden with earth. 
(h) A passage from one pait of a w’ork to 
the other, protecteil on the riuht and left 
by a wall or parapet, and sometimes covered 
overhead. AVhen there is a parapet on one 
side only it is called a daol vapaniece. 
Caponiza (ka'pon-iV,), r.f. pret. App. capon- 
v>c.d; ppr. CMponhin<j. To make a capon of. 
Gapot (ka-pot'), n. [Fr. mpot, a term at 1 
piquet, derived Ijy Littre from capo, a hood ' 
or cape, a person that is ca potted having, as 
it were, a hood tlrrown over his head. See 
Capote, ] A winning of all the tricks of cards 
at the game of piquet. 

Gapot (ka-pot'), v.t. pret. & pp. capotted; 
ppr, mpattmj. To win all the tricks from 
at piquet. 

That last game I had with my siveet cousin I 
mpefUd her. Lamb. 

Capote (ka-potO. capote, from cape, 

a mmtl or cape, L.L. cajM. See Cap.] A 
kind of long cloak. Bi/ron, 

Capouch, t Capocht (ka-pbcliO, n. [Fr. cap- 
ume, captice, troin It. capnedo, an aug. of 
’L. b. eapa, cappa, a hood, a cape. ] A lubuk’s 
cowl or hood ; also, the hood of a cloak. 
Capouch,] Capoclltlka-pdchO. c>.t To cover 
with or as wdth a hood; hence, to blind or 
hoodwink. 

Between the cienda and that we cali a grasshopper 
the difference.s are very maiiv, for first, they are ditfer- 
entiy cucullnted or cafaztehed upon the head and 
back. Sir T. Brezone. 

Cappadiue (kap'pa-din), n. A sort of silk 
Hock taken from the upper part of the silk- 
worm’s cocoon after the true silk has been 
wound otf, used for shag in making rugs. 
Cappagh Browu (kup'pach broun), n. 
Manganese - brown ; a bituminous earth, 
coloured by oxide of manganese and iron, 
which yields pigments of various riclx brown 
coloui’S, two of wdiicli are distinguished as 
light ainl dark Cappagh browns. Cappagh 
brown derives its name from Cappagh, near 

Cap-paper (kap'pfi-p^r), n. l. A coarse j 
paper, so called from being used to inaktt | 
caps to hold commodities. —2. A kind of i 
writing paper in large sheets, usually called | 
foolscap. 

Capparidacess (kap'pa-ri-dtV'se-e), ?i, pi. j 


[L. cappariSi the caper.] A nat. order of 
dieotjdedbnous polypetalous herbaceous 
plants, shrubs, and trees, having four petals 
and sepals, a great number of staraeus, and 
an ovary elevated upon a long stalk. All 
of them appear to be more or less acrid. 
Some of the American species are very 
poisonous; others act as vesicatories, and 
a few are merely stiraulaiit, as the Cap- j 
park spinosa, or caper- busli, the fimver- 
buds of which constitute the capers of ' 
the shops. One, the C Sodada, or siivak, ; 
forms one of the most cliaracteristic fea- 
tures ill African vegetation from the Great 
Desert to the Niger. It is a bu-sli or small 
tree yielding berries with a taste like pepper; 
which when drietl constitute an iniportant 
element in the food of the natives. Its 
burnt root yields no small quantity of salt. 
Capparidaceous (ka,p'pa-ri-diVshii3),«. Per- 
taining to the Capparidaceiw 
Capparis (I^ap'pa-ris), n. A genus of plants, 
including the C. spinosa, or caper-imsh; C. 
Sodada, hv ahvdk, <fcc. See Caper, Cappa- 

RIBAGE,®. 

Cap-peak (kap’pek), n. A stiff piece in front 
of some kinds of caps. 

Capped Quartz (kapt^ kwarts), «. A variety 
of crystallized quartz, occurring in Corn wall, 
imbedded in compact quartz. On breaking 
the matrix the crj'stals are revealed, and a 
east of their pyramidal terminations in in- 
taglio is obtained. 

Cappeline (kap'pel-In), w, [L.L, capellma, 
cappellina, dim. of capa, a cape or cap.] A 
small skull-cap of iron worn by archers in 
the middle ages. 

Capper (kap'er), n. One whose business is 
to make or sell caps. 

Cappemoity, Capperuoited O^ap'per-noi- 
ti, kap‘'per-noi-ted), a. [Icel. kapp, strife, 
and nfita, to use.] Crabbed; peevish. 
[Scotch.] 

Capping- plane (kap'ing-plan), n. In 
pinery, a plane used for wox’king the upper 
surfa(!e of staircase-rails. 

Cap-pudding (kap'pqd-ing), n. A pudding 
rounded at the top, which top consists of 
currants, raisins, or the like, and resembles 
aeap. ,■ 

Capra ^ she-goat.] The 

goat; a genus of ruminant mammals. See 
Go.-vt. 

Caprate (kapTat), n. A salt of eapric acid. 
GapreHa (ka-prelda), n. [Dim. formed from 
L. cupra, a she-goat,] See IMaetis-shiump. 
Capreolate (kupTe-o-lat), a. [From L. cap- 
reolus, it w'ild goat, a tendril of a vine, dim. 
from caper, a goat,] In hot, having tendrils, 
or filiform spiral claspers, by which plants 
fasten themselves to other bodies, as in 
vines, peas, &o. 

Capreolust (ka-pre'd-liis),??. [L. See above.] 
The tendril of a plant. 

Capric (kap'rik), a. [L, caper, a goat,] 
Of or pertaining to a goat.— Capric acid 
(CioHooOo), a peculiar acid first discovered 
by Clievreul in the butter of cow’s milk, 
in which it exists along with butyric and 
caproic acids, as well as in the milk of 
the goat. It occurs also in cocoa-nut oil 
and in several kinds of fusel-oils. Called 
also jRutic Acid. 

Capriccio (ka-pre^'chd), n. [It, a caprice,] 
1. A caprice; a whim. Shak~~2. A loose ir- 
regular kind of music, in which the com- 
poser is more guided by fancy than rule, al- 
lowing full scope to his imagination. 
Capriccioso (ka-pre'che-o^zo), a. [It.] In 
wti.de, a teim denoting a free, fantastic 
style. ■■ ■■.■■■ 

Caprice (ka-pres'), n. [Fr. caprice, It. capric- 
cio, whim, freak, fancy, originally a fantas- 
tical goat-leaj), from L. caper, capra, a goat; 
comp, caper, eaprioU.] 1. A sudden start 
of the mind; a sudden change of opinion 
or humour; a whim, freak, or particular 
fancy. ‘ The caprice or whim of the bishop. ’ 
Swift— 2, Capriciousness. 

Everywhere I observe in the feminine mind some- 
tiling of beautiful caprice, a floral exuberance of that 
charming wilfulness which characterizes our dear 
human sisters, I fear through all worlds. Be Qumcey, 

Syn. Freak, whim, fancy, vagary, humour, 
whimsy, fickleness. 

CapricMoi (ka-prich'i-o), n. [It. eapricew. 
See Caprice,] Caprice; freak; fancy. [Tn 
Butler’s Hudibras we find a plural capriches 
rhyming with witches.] 

Capricious (ka-pri'shus), a. Character- 
ized by caprice; apt to change opinions 
suddenly, or to start from one”’s puipose; 
unsteady; changeable; fickle; subject to 
change or irregularity; as, a man of a capri- 
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ciovs temper. ‘ An interval of such won- 
ders, such strange and capn'ciune revolu- 
tions.’ ‘ Capric/ouif humour.’ Hugh 
Miller. — Syn. Fi'cakish, whimsical, unsteady, 
changeable, fickle, fanciful 
Capriciously (ka-pri^slms-li), adv. In a 
capricious maimer; whimsically. 
Capriciousness (ka-pri’shus-nes), n. 1. The 
quality of being capricious; whiimsicalness; 
unsteadiness of purpose or opinion. ' Great- 
capriciousness of taste. ’ Pen na nt ‘ The ca- 
prielovsnessot asickly heart.’ 1 rcing.-~2. Un- 
steadiness; liableness to sudden ehnniges; 
as, the capriciousness of fortune. 

Capricorn (kapTi-korn), n. [L. cajH'icfmnis 
—caper, a goat, and cornu, a horn.] One of 
the twelve" signs of the zodiac, the winter 
solstice; represented on ancient monuments 
by the figure of a goat, or a figure having 
the fore part like a goat and the hind part 
like a fish. Its symbol is V^.— Tropic of 
Capricorn. See TRoriC . —Capricorn Beetle, 
a name given to beetles of the genus Cer- 
ambyx. 

Caprid (kap'rid), a. [L. caper, a goat.] Ee- 
lating to that tribe of ruminant maiurnals 
of which the genus Capra is the type. 
Capridse (kapTi-de), n.pl. [L. caper, a goat.] 
The goat tribe, a family of ruminating ani- 
mals," in which the horns are directed up- 
wards and backwards, and have a bony core. 
This group forms a subdivision of the family 
Cai’icornia, in which the sheep, antelopes, 
and oxen are also included. 

Caprificate (kapTi-fi-kiit), v. t pret. & pp. 
eaprijicated; ppr. caprificating. To perforin 
the operation of caprilfcation on. 
Caprification (kap'ri-fi-ka"shon), n. [L. 
caprificatio, from caprificiis, the wild fig- 
tree— easier, a goat, and ficiis, a fig, from 
goats feeding on it.] 1. A process intended 
to accelerate the ripening of the fig, and to 
improve the fruit. It consists in suspend- 
ing above the cultivated figs branches of the 
wild fig covered with a species of cynips, a 
kind of small insects, which spread them- 
selves over the whole tree, and were sup- 
posed to produce the beneficial effects men- 
tioned, either by distributing the pollen of 
the male flowei's, or by puncturing the 
fruit. The practice, altliougli of great an- 
tiquity, and very wide spread, i.s said to be 
quite useless and even injurious,— 2. The 
fecundation of the female date-palms by 
shedding over them the pollen from the 
male plant. 

Caprificus (kap-ri-fi'kus), n. The wild fig- 
tree. 

Caprifole (kap'ri-fol), n. [Flee next art.] 
Woodbine;' honeysuckle. ‘Eglantine and 
caprifole emong.’ Spenser. 

CaprifoIiacesB (kap'ri-fo-li-a"se-e), n, pi 
[From caprifoUmn, a name of the honey- 
suckle and its genus, from L. caper, a goat, 
and folium, a leaf.] A nat. order of mono- 
petalous dicotyledons, allied to the Eubi- 
acese. It include.s a number of erect or 
twining shrubs and herbaceous plants, com- 
prising the honeysuckle, elder, viburnum, 
and snowberry. The characteristics of the 
order are opposite leaves without stiiuiles, 
free anthers, epipetalous stamens, and fruit 
net splitting open when ripe. 
Caprifoliaceous (kap-ri-fo-li-rd'shus), a. 
Pertaining to the Caprifoliacere. 
Caprifolium (kap-ri-foli-um), n. [L. capri- 
foUtmi— caper, a goat, imd folium, a leaf.] 
The name sometimes used for the genus of 
beautiful, fragrant, mostly twining shrubs, 
including the woodbine or honeysuckle ; 
hence, the honeysuckle or woodhine. 
Capriform (kapTi-form), a. [L. caper, a 
goat, andfot'ma, form.] Having the form 
of a goat, or of something belonging to a 
goat; as, capriform horns. 

CaprigenOTls (kap-rij'en-us), a. [L. capri- 
genus.] Produced by a goat; belonging to 
the goat kind. 

CapriniTilgid8S(kap-ri-mul'ji-de), n.pl The 
goat-suckers, a family of insessorial, fissiros- 
tral birds, nearly allied to the Hirmidini- 
dse or swallow tribe, remarkable for their 
nocturnal habits, light and rapid flight, and 
great activity. There is only one European 
species, the common goat-sucker {Capri- 
mulgm curopmus), a summer visitant in 
Britain. Several are found in America, one 
of which is known as the whip-poor-will, and 
another as the night-hawk. See GOAT- 
SUCKER. 

Caprtmulginae ( kap-ri-mul-jf ne ), n. pi. A 
sub-family of the Caprimulgidaj. 
CaprimulgTis (kaph*i-muFgus),?i. [1.. capra, 
a slie-goat, and nmlgeo, to milk.] The typi- 
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■cal fCGiiiis of the Gamlmnlzklte or gout- ; 
suckk's. See Cavkimulgii>.=e. 

€aprin, Caprine (kap'rin), n. A substance i 
found ill butter, which, with butyrine and ! 
caprone, gives the butter its peculiar agree- j 
able taste and odour. It is a conipoimd of ' 
capric acid and glycerine, or a caprute of , 
glycerine. 

Caprine (kaph-in), a. [L. caprinus, from ' 
mpe)',eapra, a goat.] Like a goat; pertain- j 
ing to a goat. ‘Their physiognomy is ca- ' 
nine, vulpine, caprine.' Bp. Gauden. ' 
Capriole (kapTi-dl), n. [0.i>. capriole, now > 
cabriole, lit. a goat-leap, from L. capriohis, \ 
a wild goat, from caper, a goat.] 1. A enper 
or leap, as in dancing; an active bound; a 
spring. ‘"With lofty turns and caprioles.' 
Sir J. Davies.— 2, In the manege, a leap that 
a horse makes in the same place without ad- 
vancing, in such a in aimer that -when he is 
at the height of the leap he jerks out with 
his liind-legs.— ’S. A kind of head-dress worn ! 
toy ladies. i 

Capriole (kap'ri-ol), v.i. To execute a cap- ' 
. riole. .. i 

Far over the billowy sea of heads may be seen 
Rascality caprioling on horses from the royal st'.id. , 
Carlj'lc. I 

Capriped (kapTi-ped), a. [L. caper, a goat, 
and^3cg, foot.] Having feet like those of a ; 
goat. ! 

Oaprizant (kap'ri-zant), a. [L. caper, capri, \ 
a he-goat] A term used in regard to the 
pulse when it seems to leap, one imperfect 
dilatation of the artery being succeeded by 
a fuller one. 

Gaproate (kapTo-at), n. A salt formed Ity 
the union of caproic acid with a base. 
Caproic (ka-prolk), a. Of or pertaining to 
a goat; derived from a goat.— Cctpmc acid 
{Cr,Hi 202 ). the sixth in the series of fatty 
acids, a"clear mobile oil which may be pro- 
duced from butter, from cocoa-nut oil, and 
from various other sources; its salts are 
termed caproates. It is extremely liuid, 
colourless, inflammable, and has a very 
acid and penetrating taste. 

CaprOBiys (kax/ro-mis), n. [Gr. Jcapros, a 
wild boar, and imjs, a mouse.] The hog-rat, 
a genus of rodent animals, family lHuricIte, 
different specie.s of which, including the 
musk-cavy, are found in the West Indies, 
Caprone (kap'rdn), oi. A clear colourless 
oil obtained from butter, to wliich it assi.sts 
in giving its peculiar llavour. 

Gaprovis (l^a'Pi’dMs), n. [L, caper, a goat, 
and ovis, a sheep.] A genus of the sheep 
family, comprehending the moufflon or wild 
sheep of Sardinia and Corsica, and the ar- 
gali or wild sheep of India and Siberia. 
Caproyl (kap'roil), n. (CcHuO-) 
cal of caproic acid and its derivatives. 
Capryl, Caprylamine, Caprylene (liap'- 
ril, kap-riTa-min, kap'ri-len), n. See OcTyb, 
■&c. " 

Capsella (kap-seTla), n. [L., a dim. from 
capsa, a repositary.] Shepherd's purse, a 
small genus of cruciferous plants. See 
Shepherd's Purse. 

Cap-slieaf (kap'shef), w. The top sheaf of 
a stack of grain; tlie crowmer. 

CapsiciHe (kap'si-sin), n. An alkaloid, the 
active principle of the capsules of Capsicnjn 
imnu'iun, or Cayenne pepper. It has a resin- 
ous aspect and a burning taste. It is sol- 
uble in alcohol, and forms crystallizatole 
salts with acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids. 
Capsicum (kap'si-kum),'u. [New L. , from L. 
capsa, a box, from the shape of the fruit, j A 
genus of South Ame- 
rican and Asiatic an- ^ 

nual sub - slirubby 

plants, nat. order 1 

Solanacejc, with a i 

wheel - shaped c<i- 1 

rolla,, projecting and 1 

converging stn- 

mens, and a many- ' 

seeded berry. ]SIany 
of the species are W 
cultivated for their 11 ‘'M 

fruit, which in some | l\ w K ] 

reaches the size of \\ V 

an orange, is fleshy j//\ ] ) , 

and variously col- hf\ \ u % f 

cured, and contains wh// ^ ^ I 

a pungent principle y ^ I 

{capsihinel), which is j 

present also, and Capsicum animmn, , 

more largely, in ^ _ i 

seed. The fruit or pod is used for pickles, i 
sauces. &c., and also in medicine, both ex- ; 
tevnally and internally. Cayenne pepper ■ 
consists of the ground pods of C. frutescems 


and C. anmnm. The latter species, called > 
G-iiiuea pepper, produces the fruit knowm as 
chillies. 0. is the berry-bearing 

capsicum or Mrd-pepper, and C. frutmmm . 
is the goat-pepper, which is much hotter 
than the other species, C. gnmum, or bell- 
pepper, is an East Indian species with large , 
capsules. " ' 

Cap-sill (kap'sil), n. The upper horizontal 
beam in the timber-framing of bridges, via- ' 
duets, &G. 

Capsize (kap-siz'X 'V.t pret. & pp. cavsised; , 
ppv. capsizing. [Origin doubtful: probably ' 
the first syllable means head or top, and is 
ultimately from L. caput. Skeat suggests 
that the Sp. cahecear, to nod the head in 
sleep, and innautical language to pik*h(from 
cabeza, head), may be the origin.] To upset . 
or overturn, ‘ What if carrying sail capsize 
the boat?’ By/on. i 

Capsize (kap-sizO> r, i. To be upset or over- 
turned; as, take care the boat does not ' 
capsize. I 

Capsize (Ivap-sTzb, n. An upset; an overturn. • 
Cap-square (kap'skwar), n. In gun. one of 
the strong plates of iron whicircome over 
tlie tnninions of a gun and keep it in the 
carriage. i 

Capstan (kap'stan), u. [Fr. cahestan, from i 
Sp, eabestaute, Ml form cabresfantc, also ' 
cabestrantc, a capstan, from cabestrar, to 
halter, L. capistrare^Jvom eapistrum, a hal- 
ter or muzzle, from capio, to take.] An ’■ 
apparatus worldng on the principle of the ; 
wheel and axle, and consisting of a cylinder ' 







or barrel adjusted on an upright axis, the ! 
barrel being made to turn round by means , 
of horizontal bars or levers, the ends of i 
which are inserted in holes near the top of 
the barrel, so that a rope is thus wound 
round ft and a weight raised or moved, 
as stones from quarries, or the like. In i 
large ships it is cliiefly used for weighing i 
anchor, hoisting sails, &c. A caiistan is ' 
distinguished from a windlva.ss by the axis ; 
and, consequently, the barrel being ver- i 
Meal. When it is employed to draw coal ■ 
from pits, it is usually called a gin, and 
when worked by horses it is called a i 

gin.— To man the capstan, to place the i 
sailors at it in readiness to heave .— surge | 
the capstan, to slacken the roj^e ^ytnuld ' 
round upon it . — To heave in at the capstan, 
to go round with it by pushing with the 
breast against the bars.— To come np with 
the capstan, to turn it the contrary way,™ 
To pawl the capstan, to fix the pawls to 
prevent it from recailiug.— To rig the cap- 
stan, to prepare the capstan for heaving 
by fixing the bars in the holes or otherwise. 
Sometimes written also Capstern. 

Capstone (kap'ston), n. A name given to 
a fossil echinite (sea-urchin) of the genus 
Coniilus, from its resemblance to a cap. 

Capsula (kap'su-la), n. Same as Capsule. 

Capsular, Oapsulary (kap'su-Ier, kap'su- 
la-ri), a. Hollow like a Chester capsule; 
pertaining to a capsule. — Cupsuiar Uga- 
nnmt, in anal the ligament which sur- 
rounds every movable articulation, and con- 
tains the s::^iovia like a bag. It is well seen 
ill the hip-joint. 

Oapsulate, Capsulated (kap’su-iat, kap'- 
,su-]ut-ed), a. Inclo.sed in a capsule, or as 
in a chest or box. Derham, 

Capsule (kap'sul), n. [L. cap- 
Hula, a little chest, dim, of mpsa, 
a, chest, from rnpio, to take.] 

1. In hot. a dry fruit, either mem- 
branous or woody, which de- 
hisces by regular valves corre- ^ 
spending in number to the ear- % 
pels, or twice as many.— 2. In capsule 
chem. (a) a small saucer made of Poppy, 
of clay for roasting samples 
of ores, or for melting them, (b) A small 
shallow vessel made of Berlin wai‘e, platin- 
um, Arc., for evaporations, solutions, and the 


like. “-3. In anat. a membranous production 
inclosinga like a bag; us, tin/ ca^'S/de i.f 
the crystallmc lens. —4, A small gumni> 
envelope for nauseous medicines. — 5, The 
metallic seal or cover for closing a liottle. 
Captain (kap'tan tsr k.ap'tiu), n. [Fr. capi- 
taine, O.Fr. capitain, ivoin L.L, capita nu.s, 
from L. capvt, the liead,] 1. One who i.sat tlie 
head of oriias authority over othcr.s; u cliief; 
a leader; acouunandeiCespeciallyhi military 
aft’airs. In the .Bible tlie term is applied ii> 
a king or prince, to a general orcuimauiidcr 
of an army, to the goverunr nf a pruviucc, 
Ac, '■Captain of the ho.<t of the Loiy!,* Jo>,. 
v. 11, 15. ' Anoint him euptuin over my 
people.’ 1 Sam. ix. Id. ‘Cirphruos over thou- 
sands,’ 1 Sam. viii. '1:1. ‘Ureal Alars, the 
captain of us nil’ Shni: ‘The furemobt 
captain of his time.’ tiupso,-. *yieltnig 
the mighty hearts of lUfpiuins and of kings’ ’ 
Tennyson. iMore specifieally-A', The luili- 
tary oillcer who eominautls a company, 
whether of infantry, cavalry, or nrtillerj’,-™ 
3. An ofiieer in the navy cuminanding a ship 
of war. The captain is next in ranlv aliove t!ie 
commander, and ranks with a heutenant- 
cohmel in the army, but after tluce years 
from the date of his coimnis^ion he ranks 
with a full colonel. Captaiu.s of slops were 
formerly designated post-caidahis. The 
heads of small ])arties’*or gangs of men in a 
ship of war are also called captains, as of 
the forecastle, maintop, fnretop, Ac. — Cap- 
tain of the feet, a iiag-oificer temporariiy 
appointed by the admiralty, who acts as 
adjutant-general of the force, sees to th»-‘ 
carrying out of the ordersof the couimamlei*- 
in-ehief, and to proper discipline being 
maintained in the lleet. He wears the uni- 
form of a rear-admiral. —4, The comm and er 
or master of a merchant vessel.— A .In some 
of the public schools of Hngl.and a title 
given to the senior scholar. —t;. In the game 
of cricket, the head of an eleven, or of the 
body of players on fuie side,— 7. In some 
occupations, the title given to an overseer; 
as, the ca2>taui of a mhic. 

Captain (kapTfin or kap'tiu'), a. 1. Of prin- 
cipal excellence or value; chief. [Eare.] 

lAkc* stones of worth they thinlv phiceci are, 

Or or/taOi jev.-els in the cavcanel. Sina^. 

2. Valiant. ‘The ass more captain than the 
lion.’ Shak. [Haro.] 

Captaincy (kapTin-si), H. The rank, post, 
or couunfssiou of a o.aptaiu. 
Captaincy-general, Captain-generalcy 
(kap'tin-si-jeir'fcr-al, kap'tan or kttp'tiii jeir- 
er-al-si), n. The ofiiee or Jurisdiction of a 
captain-general, 

Captainess (kapTin-es), n. A fema'le com- 
mander. Sir P. Sidney. 

Captam-general (kapTun orkajiTin jciFcr- 
nlj, li: The commander -in -chief of an 
army or of the militia. ‘The magnanimous 
and most illustrious . . . capfu in -general 
of tlie Grecian army, Agamoiimou.’ Shak. 
Captain -lieutenant (kap'tan or kapTm 
lei-teiriant), n. An ollieer who, with the 
rank of a captruu and pay of lieutenant, 
commands a conqjariy or troop, the 

colonel of a regiment is tiio captain of the 
first companj', that company is: commanded 
by a captain-1 ieutontint. 

Captain-pasha, n. noe CAriTAX-PAPHA 
Captainryt [kap'tin-ri), The power or 
comnianu over a certain district; chieftain- 
ship. Spenser. 

Captainship (kapTiu-sliip), n. 1. The con- 
didofi or post of a captain or chief com- 
mander. ‘ Therefore so ijieaso thee ... at 
our Athens to take the captai>»diip,' Shak. 
2.t The command of a clan or govenuneiit 
of a certain district ; chieftainship. 

To diminish the Irish lords he did idiolish their 
usurped capiainsh ips. i>tr y . Davies . 

,3. Skill in military aJIair.s; as, he displayed 
good caj^tainship. 

Captation t (kap-hVshon), n. [L. captatio, 
from capio, to catch.] The act or practice 
of catching hivour or applause by iiattery 
or address. Dikoii Basililr. 

Caption (kap^dion), n. [L. captic, a taking, 
fi-aiid, deceit, from cajno, to seize,] l,t The 
act of taking any one niuiwaires by some 
trick or specious pretext; imposition. 

I beseech you, sir, to cousulf r with w hat strange 
captwns you have gone about to deiuii y ycair king 
ami coiintry, 

2, t The act of urging capti<tus ohjections; 
cavilling; cavil. 

It is manifest that the use of this ckictrine is for 
cafftpn and contradiction, Bacon. 

3. The act of taking or appreliending by a 
Judicial process, [Kare.]— 4. In laio, ucer- 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; 
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tificate stating tlie time and place of exe- 
cuting a cranmission in chancery, or of , 
taking a depusition, or of the finding of an i 
mdictineut, and the court or authority he- ; 
fore which such act w'as performed, and such ’ 
other particulars as are necessary to render 
it legal, and valid. A caption may be placed 
at the head or foot of iu*ertificate, or on the 
Itat'hed an indictment.-— 5. The heading of 
!i chapter, section, or page. [I'nited States.] | 
(!. lu Scot'^ hcii\ a w’rit issued at the instance \ 
lit: a creditor, commanding an olticer to take j 
and imprison a debtor or obligant till he i 
pays the debt or performs the obligation.^ ; 
The writ thus issued is called Letters of , 
CaptiOiL But this proceeding is now prac- 
tically obsolete, .see HulixlXG. ~ ib’oem ! 
mpUon, in Seats law, a summary warrant of 
mcarceration for the purpose of forcing ‘ 
Jiack a proee.ss, tliat is, the documents or 
any document belonging to a lawsuit, which 
has been unduly and contumaciously re- 
luined by the party whose receipt stands 
for it in the court books. 

Captious (kap'’shiis), a. [L. captiosus, from 
a taking. See CArTlON’.] 1. Apt to 
catch lit fault.s*, disposed to find fault or rai.se 
objections; apt to cavil; ditfieult to x>lease; 
touchy; a.s, a cnjdmfw man. ‘ A ca^Moits and 
suspicious age.’ StilUn-jjleet ‘A vulgar 
man is mpMum and Je,alous.’ Lord Chester- 
fidit 2. Proceeding from a captious or 
canning disposition; fitted to insnare, 
harass, or perplex; insidious; a.s, a captious 
question. " Captious or fallacious w’ays of 
talking.’ Loclcc. ^ A cuptmus controvei-sy.’ 
Burkei ‘Captiom restraint.^ on navigation.* 
Sancro/^.— S.f Capable of receiving. 

Yet, in this caf^icus and inteiiiblu sieve, 

1 still pour in the waters of my love. Shak. 

--Captioos, CavilUmj, Petulant Captious^ 
fault-finding, ax'>fc to catch at small faults 
—rather implying some peculiarity of man- 
ner or huidt than any infirmity of temper; 
mvilUng, fault-finding— implying a ten- 
dency to find fault on frivolous and irrele- 
vant groundspmdto magnify the importance 
of that which is objucted to; p)ctv.lanty 
jjeevisli, hard to jilcaso— implying infirmity 
of tempter.— S yn. Cavilling, carping, fault- 
finding, censorious, critical, peevi.sh, insidi- 
ous, insnaring. 

Captiously (1^11/511113-11), adc. In a cap- 
tious manlier; with an iitclinatioii or inten- 
tion to object or censure, iraruc?*. 
Captiousness (kap'shirs-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being captious; disposition to find 
fault; inclhiation to object; peevishness. 

Qipiimti'Ui’.'iS i'3 a fnulc epposite to eivility. LocAc, 

CfeLptiYance,t Captivaimcet (kapTi-vans), 

11 . Captivity. S’pcn.svr. 

Captivate (kap'ti-vut), v.t pret. & pp. cap- 
tivated; pp?. captiviitiwj [L eaptioo, cap- 
tiratiun, from captivus, a prisoner, from 
capio, to take.] l.t To sei7,e by force, as an 
enemy in war. or anything belonging to an 
enemy; to capture; to make prisoner. ‘ The 
Rremdi king captivated to The English mon- 
fircke.’ Warna'. ‘Captivating them and 
carrying them int-.) slavery,’ Auier. Deckir. 
of f n(lependencL\~-2.f To liring into bon- 
dage; to subdue; to place in subjection. 

He deserves to be 3 slave that is content to have 
the liberty of his will so Bp. Gaudm, 

Let us Christian men grant nothing contrary to the 
Scripture, but ever t'a/tivaie our reason unto that, 
Fryih. 

JJ. To overpower and gain with excellence 
or beauty; to charm; to engage the affec- 
tions of; to fascinate. ‘To captivate the 
eye.’ Shak. 

Wisdom so ca/f/ntres him with h«f appearance 
tliat he givt-s himself up to iicr. Addison. 

Syn. To enslave, subdue, overpower, charm, 
enchant, fascinate, lead captive. 

Captivate t (kap'ti-vat), ja aiul a. Taken 
captive, S7iak. 

Captivating (kap'ti-vat-ing), a. Having 
power to engage the affections; winning. 

‘ Its mural tone is veiy capiivuiingd Craik. 
Captivation ( kap - ti- vn'shon ), n. The act 
of captivating; the act of gaining over or 
wdauing one’s affections. ‘ The captwation 
of our understanding.’ JSji Hall. 

Captive (kapTiv), ii. [ITom L. captivus, 
from capio, captvs, to seize. Caitirj is the 
same w’ord derived thruugh the French.] 

1. One ivho is taken prisoner, especially a 
prisoner taken in war by an enemy; one 
taken and kept in confinement. ‘ Like cap- 
tives bound to a triumifimnt car,* Shak.— 

2. Fig. one who is charmed or subdued by 
beauty or excellence; one whose affections 


are seized, or who is held by strong ties of 
love. ■■ ■ . . 

Yet hath he (Mars) been my (Venus’) capii've and my 
And begg’d for that which thou unask'd shah have. 

Captive (kap'tiv), a. 1 . Made prisonen in 
war; kept in bondage or confinement. ‘ Cap- 
tive Grecians.’ Shak.— 2. Bound by the ties 
of love or admiration; captivated. 

My woman's heart 

Grossly grew captive to his honey words. SMA. 

3. Holding in confinement; as, captive 
chains.— Cupiire balloon. See Balloon. 

Captivet (kap'tiv), v.t. 1. To take prisoner; 
to bring into subjection. *Fiy or be cap- 
tioed.’ S'pcniYr.— 2. To captivate, ‘Beauty 
which captives all things.’ Dryden. 
Captivity (kap-tivT-ti), n. [iT*. captivity ; 
L. captivitm, from capio, to seize,] 1. Tiie 
state of being a prisoner, or of being in the 
power of an enemy by force or the fate of 
war.— 2. Subjection; a state of being uiider 
control; bondage; servitude. ‘ Bringing into 
caiytivity every" thought to the obedience of 
Christ.’ 2 Cor. X, h.~To lead captivity cap- 
tive, ill Scrip, to subdue those who have held 
others in slavery or captivity. Ps. Ixviii. 
IS.— Syn. Imprisonment, confinement, bon- 
dage, subjection, servitude, slavery. 

Captor (kap’ter), ?i. [L. captor, from capio, 
to take.] One W'ho takes by force, as a pri- 
soner or a prize; specifically, one who takes 
a prize at sea. 

Capture (kap'tur), n, [L. captura, Fr, cap- 
ture, from L. capio, to take.] 1. The act of 
taking or seizing; seizure; arrest; as, the 
capture of an enemy, of a ship, or of booty, 
by force, surprise, or stratagem; the 
ture of a criminal or debtor.— 2, The thing 
taken; a prize.— Syn. Seizure, aiTest, deten- 
tion. 

Capture O^apTur), v.t. pret. <fc pp. captured; 
ppr. capturing. To take or seize by force, 
surprise, or stratagem, as an enemy or his 
property ; to make a prize or prisoner of; 
as, to capture a vessel or a fortress; to cap- 
ture 100 iirisoners, 

Capuccio (Im-pfTcho). n. [It.] A capuchin 
or hood. Spenser. 

Capuchedt (ka-p6sht0, a. Covered with a 
hood. See Capouch. 

Capuchin (kap-u-shen*), n. [Fr. capuchon, 
capucine, from aipuce, a hood or cowl. See 
CAroucH.] 1, A monk of the order of St. 
Francis, so called from the capuchon or 
capuce, a stuff cap or cowl, the distinguish- 
ing Itadge of the order. The Capuchins are 
clothed in brown or gray, go barefooted, 
and never shave their beard. ‘ A barefooted 
and long-bearded Capuchin.’ Sir IF. Scott. 
See FPvANCISCAN,— 2. A garment for females, 
consi.stiug of a cloak and hood made in imi- 
tation of the dress of Capuchin monks. 
[Properly the name applies to the hood 

4 . >nly, but it came to be extended to the 
whole cloak.] 

My nunt pulled oiT my uncle’s shoes, and carefully 
wrapped his poor feet in her capnekin. Smollett. 

3, A kind of pigeon wdtli a range of inverted 
feathers on the back part of the head, which 
turns towards the neck, like the cap or cowl 
of a monk. 

Capucine (kap'‘u-sm), u. [Fr., a hood or 
cowl.] A name sometimes given to the 
hooded ape or sapajoii (which see). 

Capult (kap'ul), n. [Gael, capull, ahorse.] 
A horse. See Capel. 

Capulet (kap'u-let), n. Same as Capellet. 
Capulin (kap'u-iin), n. The Mexican cherry. 
Caput (kap'ut), n. [L., the head.] The 
governing body of tlie University of Cam- 
bridge before the university received its 
present constitution by the act of 1856. 

‘ Tour caputs, and heads of colleges. ’ Lamb. 
Caput mortuum (kapTit moritu-um), n. 
[L.] Lit. a dead head; a fanciful term much 
used by the old chemists to denote the re- 
siduum of chemicals, when all their volatile 
matters had escaped; hence, anything from 
which all that rendered it valuable has been 
taken away. 

Gapybara, Capibara (ka-pi-ba'ra), n. [The 
native Brazilian name,] The largest known 
rodent quadruped, the Hydrochoerus capy- 
bara, family Caridoe, of aquatic habits, it 
is a native of South America, abounding in 
the tropical rivei’s, and is especially com- 
mon in Brazil and the islands at the mouth 
of the La Plata. It feeds on vegetables and 
fish, swimming after and seizing the latter 
like an otter. It is more than 3 feet in 
length, tailless, with a large head, thick 
divided nose, the body, which is so thick 


Fate, far, fat, tbii; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


that the belly nearly touches the ground, 
is covered with coarse browm hair, and it 
has short legs and long feet, which, instead 



Capybara {Hydrochesrtts capybara). 


Of being cloven, are almost webbed. It is 
easily tamed, and its flesh is esteemed 
Called also Water-hog. 

Car (kiir), n. [From O.Fr. car, char (Alott, 
Fr. char), from L. carnis, a kind of four- 
wheeled vehicle, itself from the Celtic: 
Armor, carr, a chariot, W. car, Ir. and Gael, 
carr, a dray, w’agon, &c.] 1. A small vehicle 
of burden moved on wheels; a cart.— 2. Any 
vehicle of dignity, solemnity, or splendour; 
a chariot of war, triumph, pomp, and the 
like. [Poetical.] 

Let the bell be toll’d : 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering' car, the sable steed-S. Tennyson. 

3. A carnage for running on rails, but in this 
country used only of the carriages used on 
street tramways, wliile in America the word 
is used both of these and of railway car- 
riages; wlience-'to take the cars’ is to go 
by railwny. — The Irish jaunting cm\ a 
vehicle having two seats, back to back, over 
the wheels, and a seat for the driver in 
ivont— Phoebus’ car, the sun. ‘Lilce holy 
Phoebus’ car.’ Shah— The Northern Car, 
the constellation also called Charles’ Wain 
or the Plough. Dryden. 

Carabidae (ka-rab'i-de), n. pi. [After the 
typical genus Cardbus.) A family of beetles 
or coleopterous insects, of the section Pen- 
tamera of Latreille. The species are usually 
large, adorned with brilliant metallic col- 
ours, and are eitlier wingless or have wings 
not adapted for flying. The largest British 
species is about 1 inch long, but some foreign 
ones are much longer. There are more than 
6000 known species. The celebrated bom- 
bardier beetle (Brachinus cf'epitans)helong^ 
to this fainily. 

Carabideous (kar-a-bid'e-ns), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Carabidm. 

Carabine, Carbine (kar’a-bin, kfiribin), n. 
[¥T.carabme,aca.vsLhme; O.Fr. carabin, caM- 
brin,a light-cavalry musqueteer, from O.Fi*. 
calahre, an engine of war used in sieges, 
from L.L. chadahula, an engine for thrW- 
ing stones, from Gr. katahoie, overthrow, a 
throwing down— kata, down, and hallo, to 
throw.] A gim or firearm, shorter in the 
barrel than the infantry musket or rifle, 
first introduced into England from Spain in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The best cara- 
bines are now rifled and breech-loading; 
they are used by the regular cavalry (except 
the Lancers), the yeomanry cavalry, the 
Irish constabulary, and other corps. 
Carabineer, Carbineer (kar-a-bin-er", kar- 
biii-erO, n. One armed with a carabine or 
carbine. —The 6th Dragoon Guards are called 
'The Carabineers,' though the distinction 
between them and other cavalry is little 
more than nominal. 

Caraboid (kar'a-boid), a. Pertaining to or 
resemlfiing the genus Carabus, 

Carabus (karia-bus), n. [Gr. Im'dbos, a 
beetle.] A genus of coleopterous carnivor- 
ous insects of the family Carabidfe, Some 
of the species are among the most common 
British beetles. The elytra are united, and 
their wings arc obsolete. Of the genus up- 
wards of 120 species have been described. 
This is not to be confounded ^vitli the genus 
Carabus of Lirmjsus, wliicli was much more 
extensive, numbering 800 known species, 
Carac (kar'ak). Same as Carack. 

Caracal (kar'a-kal), n. [From a Turkish 
word signifying black-eared.] A species of 
lynx (the Felis caracal, Linn.), a native of 
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Northern Africa and South-western Asia. I Caranx (kri'rangks),?i. A genus of aeanthop- ’ 
It is about the size of a fox, and of a uni- | terygiaii fishes, family Scoin)>eridie One . 
form deep brown or wme-red colour a])ove, ; species (C. Tmchurus) on the British coast i 
except two spots under either eye, and tufts ^ is 'well known by the name of scad or horse- ■ 
of long black hair which terminate the ears i mackerel. " J 

—from which last characteristic it has its : Garapa (ka-rii'pa), n. [Brom caraipe thena- ■ 
name. It possesses great strength and fierce- ; tive name of the Guiana species ] A ^enns I 
ness, and is sometimes used in the chase of of tropical plants, nat order ^kleliacea' A ' 
the smaller quadrupeds and of the larger South American species, G. guiaiienm, is a I 
kinds of birds. fine large tree, -whose bark is in repute as a 

Garacara (ka-ra-kll'ra), [From its hoarse febrifuge. Oil made from its seeds (called i 
cry.] The popular name for the birds of carap-oil or crab-oil) is used for lamps and ' 
the sub-family Polyborinte, of the family masts of ships are ' made from its trunk i 

Falconidi.e, They are of considerable size. The wood is called crab -wood. The oil' 

natives of South America, and are charac- of the African species, G. guiiicenais, called ' 
terized by having the bill hooked at the tip Cooiidi, Kimdah, or Talliooona oil, is used i 
only, the wings long, and the orbits, cheeks, by the negroes for making soap and anoint- ' 
and part of the throat more or less denuded ing their bodies, its taste being so bitter ■ 
of feathers. that it serves as a defence against bites of ' 

OaracK (kai''ak), n. [Fr. mmgiie, O.Fr. car- reptiles. The oil of the South American ■ 
raque, Sp. and Pg. carraca. It. camcca, a carapa is used for the same purpose also, 
carack, from L.L. carraca, carrioa, a ship of Carapace (karia-pas), n. [Fr., from Catalan 


CARBOLIC ACID 

with a .spacioms court in the middle. Though 
caravansaries in the East serve in placed if 
inns, there is this radical difference l^etween 
them that, generally speaking, the traveller 
finds nothing in a caravansary for the use 
either of himself or his cattle. He inn.'ft carry 
all his provisions and neces.sai‘ies along witli 
him. Those built in towns serve U(.d only 
as inns, but contain shops, warehouses, ain't 
even exchanges. 

Caravel, Carvel (karia-vel, kjirVel), n. |Sp. 
ami It. caniirki. a caravel, dim. ui Lcarahw^, 
Ur. karahoi,\ a light ship, ;i boat, also a 
crab.] JS~nut, the name of different kinds 
of vesstds. One variety u^cd in Portugal 
is a ves.sel of 100 to 150 tons burden, 
another is a fishing vessel <if lu to 15 tons, 
and a third a large Turkish ship of war. 


burden, from L. carries, a car.] A name for- 
merly given to large round-built vessels of 
great depth, fitted for tight as well as ])ur- 
den, .such as were used by the Portuguese 
and Spaniards in trading with America and 
the East Indies. 

Caracol (karli-kdl), n. See Caracole, 2. 
Oaracol (kar'a-kol), n. A caracora (which 

"See)..,: : , ■■ ■ 

Caracole (kar'a-kol), n. [Fr., from Sp. and 
Pg. caracol, a snail •with a spiral shell, a 
winding staircase, a caracole.] 1. In the 


HiJ.carahassa,asovLvd. SeeCAL^ABASH.] The 
shell tvhich protects the bodv of chelonian 
reptiles, as the tortoise or turtle. The term i 
is also applied to the covering of the anterior ' 
superior surface of the crustaceans. ? 

Carapax (karia-paks), -a. Same as Gtoupacc. i 
Carap-oil (kar'ap-oil), 7i. Oil obtained from ' 
Carapa gmane7ms. See Carapa. j 

Carat (kariat), n. [Fr. carat, Ar. qirnU, a 
shell of a bean, a pea, a pod ; also a %veight i 
of 4 grains, a carat, borrowed from Gr. ker- ; 
atioii, lit. a little horn, also the fruit or | 



qnmiege, a semi-round or half-turn which a seed of the carob-tree, used for a "weight, a 


liorseman makes, either to the right or left. 
2. in arch, a spiral staircase. 

Caracole (kaffa-kol), y.f. pret. & pp. cara- 
coled; ppr. caracoling. To move in a cara- 
cole; to wheel. 

Prince John caracoled, within the li.sts at the head 
of his jovial party. Sir IF , Scott. 

Caracoly, Caracoli (karia-kol-i), An 
alloy of gold, silver, and copper, of which 
an inferior kind of jewelry is made. 
Caracora (kar-a-koTa), n.. [Jlalay \»ord.] 
A proa of Borneo, Teniate, and other East- 
ern islands. Also called Caracol by early 
voyager-s. 

Caradoc Sandstone (karia-dok sand'ston), 
n. In geol. the upper division of the lower 
iSiluriaii rocks, consisting of red, purple, 
green, and white micaceous and sometimes 


carat.] 1. The weight of 4 grains, used by 
goldsmiths and jewellers in weighing pre*- 
cious stones and pearls.— 2. A term used to 
express the proportionate fineness of gold. 
The whole mass of gold is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, and it is called 
gold of so many carats as it contains twenty- 
fourth parts of pure metal. Thus if a mass 
contain twenty-two parts of pure gold out 
of every tw'enty-four it is gold of twenty- 
two carats. 

Caranna (ka-ra'na), n. [liTative name.] A 
resin produced by the tree Bursera acumi- 
nata, and imported from tropical America. 
It is brought home in little masses, rolled 
up in leaves of flags. It has an agreeable 
aromatic smell, and a bitterish slightly pun- 
gent taste. It was formerly used in plasters. 
Called also Caowia, Garcmna. 


auartzose grits and limestones containing Called also i/arana, Larmma. 

corals, mollusca, and trilobites. Tlie Bala Caravan (har'a-van)//?. [FromFr. caravane. 


corals, mollusca, and trilobites. Tlie Bala 
limestones are a portion of this group. The 
dirision is named after the hilly range of 
Gacr-Camdoc in Shropshire. 

Carafe (ka-raf),,7E [Fr.] A glass water-bottle 
or decaliter. 

Carageen, Caragheen (kar'a-gen), ?i. [In] 
A marine alga, Chondrus crispits. See CxUi- 

RAGEEX. 

Caragenine (kar'a-gen-in), 7i. Same as 
Carrageeniii. 

Caraite. Same as Karaite. 

Garamhola (ka-ram-boTa), 7i. [Sp. and Pg.] 
The name of an East Indian fruit of the size 
and shape of a duck’s egg. of an agreeable 
acidulous flavour, used in making sherbets, 
tarts, and preserves. It is the fruit of Aver- 
■rhoa Ctti'amhola. See Ayeepjioa. 
Oaramhole (ka-ram-boF), n. [Fr.] Indil- 
Im'ds, (a) the red ball placed on tlie mark. 
(&) A cannon (which see), (c) Tlie name 
of the game in which the third or red ball 
is used, 

Caramhoie aia-ram-bOl'), v.i In hih 
Hards, to cannon. 

Caramel (kar'a-mel), 71. [Fr. caramel, 
caramel; Sp. canmiclo, a lozenge — Ar. i 

kora, a ball, and mochalla, a sweetmeat. ] | 

Anhydrous or burnt sugar, a product of f! 
the action of heat upon sugar. When 
cane-sugar is heated in an oil or metal % 
bath to between 210° and 220° C. ,it begins ji 
to assume a brown colour of continually s 
increasing depth, and when the tumefac- p 
tion has "ceased the vessel contains a ^ 
black substance to which the name of | 
caramel has been, given. It has a high | 
lustre, like anthracite, and dissolves | 
readily in water, giving it a fine sepia I 
tint. Its composition is the same as cane- | 
sugar in its compound with oxide of lead. | 
It is used for giving a brown colour to | 
spiritis. Written also, but less frequent- 
ly Caromel. 

0aramote(kai*^a-mot),73,. [Fr.] A rather 
large species of shrimp (Penmns caT-ainote) 
common in the Alediterranean, wTiere it is 
caught in great numbers and salted for ex- 
portation. 

Carana,Caratiii.a(ka-raii'a),«. See Caratjxa 
ch, cAaiii; ifth. Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; 


from Sp. carava7ia, Ar, qairaivtln, Per. kdr- 
'ivihi, a caravan.] 1. A company of travellers, 
pilgrims, or merchants, who associate to- 
gether in many parts of Asia and Africa 
that they may travel ■with greater secu- 
rity, especially through deserts or regions 
infested by robbers. ‘Men who pass in 
troop or carava7i.' 3UUon.—2. A large dose 
carriage on springs for conveying travelling 
exhibitions from place to place; a covered 
travelling cart without springs. 

He had never seen such a fat boy in or out of a tra- 
velling carava7t. Dickms. 

3.1 A number of vessels or barks in com- 
pany.— 4. f An expedition "with such vessels. 

Their galleys still spread over the Levant and 
came back victorious from their cararans, as their 
cruises against the Moslems were called. Prcscctt, 

Garavaneer (karia-van-eriOj The person 
who leads the camels, &c., of a caravan. 
Caravansary, Caravansera (kur-a-vaiF- 






Caromel. ' Interior of Caravansary at Aleppo. 

laramote ^aria-mot), 71. [Fr.] A rather , „ r-poi- « 

large species of shrimp {Fe7mns caramoU) sa-n, kar-a-janse-ja), [Per ^ 

common in the Mediterranean, where it is | caravan, and 
caught in great numbers and salted for ex- j place appointed tbl 

porfetion caravans; a kind of inn where the caiayans 

3arana.n«.ra.niia.fka-ran^a>.77. SeeCARAUXA rest at night, being a large square building, 


te*"finenm of' gold. 

id is divided "into -..y-:.- 

.al. Thus if a mass The name was also given to a small 
;3 of pure gold out used by the Spaniards and Portuguese in 
IS gold of twenty- the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries fiu* 
long voyages. It w’as narrow at the pooji, 
[SiTative name.] A wide at the bow, and carried a double 

ree Bitrsem acivmi- tower at its stern and a single one at its 

3 tropical America, liows. It had four mast.s and a i^owsprit, and 

ittle masses, rolled the principal sails were lateen sails. It 

t has an agreeable was in command of three such caravels that 

terish slightly pun- Cohunbus crossed the Atlantic and dis- 

:ly used in plasters, covered America, 

cmna. Caraway (kaffa-wfi), 73, fi^p. al-cantlw.eim-, 

FromFr. cararane,, from Ar. kumhjd, karawiyCt, cmaway; pro- 

jairawdn, Pei', kdr- ]>ably from Gr. karon,L. careinn, caraway, 

npany of travellers. See CARVY.] 1. Canihi Cami, luit. order 

who associate to- t'mbeiliferie, a biennial idarit, with a taper 

3f Asia and Africa root like a p;'n*snip, whicii, •when young, is 

ivith greater seen- xised like carrots or pai*smps, but it Inis a 

deserts or regions strong flavour. The seeds, which are pro- 

Men who pass in perly the fruit, have an aromatic .smell 3ind 

m.—2, A large dose a warm pungent taste. Tliey are u.«ed to 

oiiveying travelling flavour cukes" also in comfits, and tiie vola- 

fco place; a covered i tile oil is obtained by distilling them in 
ipriugs. : spirits,— 2. A kind of sweetmeat contuming 

at boy in or out of a tra- j caraway seeds. iSVicffo— 3. A kind of apple. 
.'Dickejts, \ '.3Imo7i. '' 

5 or barks in com- I Caraway-comfit (kai-'a-'u-a-kumTlt). n. A 
1 -with such vessels. I sweetmeat containing cara-ivay. 
over the Levant and j Carbamide (kur'baunid), ??. and 

heir as their ' amide.] A coiiipoimd having the jormula 

,vere called. Prcscctt, CH4y;oO. It iS Obtained IjV the action tjf 

71 . The person ammo'iua on oxychloride of carbon. This 

c., of a caravan. substance seems to he identical with mva. 
asera (kur-a-vaiF- Carbasotatetkar-liaz'd-tut),/?. A salt formed 
by tlie union of carbazotic acid with a 
_ ' ■■ base." 

- ~ ■ Carbazotic Acid (ktir-l m-znt'ik asTd), n 

L - -- (C,;H;;Am 07.) [Curfio/i ami uz^./c.] Acrys- 

■ ' - tallizable acid and bitter .substance, ob- 

‘ _ '-■ ‘L ’[ tained liv the action of nitric aeid on 

• - ‘,^^1 indigo aiid some other animal ami vege- 

talde substances. It is o(^gTeat Jmimr- 

been treated with a mordant of alum or 
cream of tartar, is immersed in a soln- 
tion of this add, it is dyed of a beawti- 
ful pemiuncut yellow colour. Often 

J' L! Carbide (kurT lid) n, Acompoundofear- 

I j| #i ® lS#|| him with a metal, the usual effect of 

which is to render it hard and brittle. 

See CamIbhr 

Carbineer (Icfir-bin-eri), fi. See CJlua- 

rry at Aleppo. Carbohydrate (kilribu-hl-ilrat), 7i, [Car- 

bon and hydra tc.] An organic cs impound 
k [Per. kd'rw&n, a : containing carbon and the dements of 
nn.] In the East, a | water, such as starch and cellulo.se. C re, 
ieiving and lodging ; Oarbo-hydrogeil (kar'bo-hi-dro- jen), n. 
where the caravans . Same as Hydro-carbon. 
fge square Imilding, ^ Carbolic Acid (kar-boTik ns'id), 73. [Carbon 

ril, then; th, ^Ain; xv, trig; wh, zoMg; zh, azure. - See KEY. 
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■ andoill (CfiR-O.) Aw lieidioimdintliatpaii: I 
of the oii vhicli boils between 800 - and i 

4ff0\ It is, when pure, a colourless crystalline 1 
snb-cauce, but It is usually found as an oily 
iiiiitiil, colourless, with a huruiiig taste and 
the odour of creosote. Oarliolic acid is now 
inucli emplovetl as a therapeutic and disin* 
fectanr. It may be taken internally in cases 
in which creosote is indicated; but its prin- 
cipal use is as an external application to 
iiuheaUhv sores, coninoimd fractures, and 
to abscesses after they have been opened, 
i VtT uincli it coagulates, forming a crust 
impermeable to air’and to the organic germs 
rloatiim in the atnuispheiv, which produce 
deci •mposition in the ^yound. I'he action 
of the achl is not only to exclude these germs 
hut also to destroy such as may have been 
admitted, for which reason it is introduced 
into the interior of the wound. Called also 
Phemc Add. 

Carbon tkar'bon), n. [L. car&o, a coal.] 
Syni. C. At. w't. 12. Pure charcoal; a sim- 
ple body, black, brittle, light, and inodorous. 
It is usually the remains of some vegetable 
body from" which all the volatile matter 
has been expelled by heat; but it maybe 
obtained from most organic matters, animal 
as well as vegetable, by ignition in close 
vessels. When crystallized it forms the 
diamond. Wood carbon, or charcoal well 
prepared, is of a deep black colour, brittle 
and porous, tasteless and inodorous. It is 
infusible in any heat a furnace can raise, 
but by the action of a powerful galvanic 
apparatus it may be volatilized, presenting 
a surface with a distinct appearance of hav- 
ing undergone fusion. W’^hen thoroughly 
burned it is a conductor of electricity, but 
a very bad conductor of heat. .It has the 
property of abs(wbhig different gases, and 
gives them out again when heated. It has 
a powerful affinity for oxygen, and decom- 
poses several of the acids, depriving them 
of their oxygen. It is used sometimes as 
fuel on account of its giving a strong and 
steady lieat without smoke. It is employed 
to convert iron into steel by cementation. 
Itenters into the composition of gimpow’der. 
It forms the basis of black paints, Indian 
ink, and printers’ ink. Ciirbou is one of 
those elements which exist in various dis- 
tinct forms called allotropic forms. It occurs 
fisdiainond.w’ood charcoal, animal charcoal, 
graphite, lamp-black, and anthracite. The 
compounds of this element are more nume- 
rous than those of all the other elements 
taken together.— in dcctne 
iighfing, two piccais of very hard, compact 
carbon, betw’eeii which the electric circuit 
is broken, so tliat the resistance wdiich they 
olfer to the I'jassiige of the current produces 
R light of extraordinary I u'illiancy, —Carboii 
pnhting, in photog. a process by wdiich per- 
manent pictures, a;c., are printed from pho- 
tograpliic iiegativc.s. The surface of the 
paper to be siibmitb.;d to tlie light under the 
negative is coated witli gelatiiie, starch, or 
gum, combined with carbon or any other pig- 
bent, and e.xposcd to the varying intensities 
of light passing through the negative, the 
resttit being that the gelatine becomes insol- 
uble to proportional depths. The soluijie 
gelatine is then washed away with hot water, 
when a permanent x>ositivc print is de- 
veloped. 

Carboiiaceous (kar-ho-mValnts), a. Pertain- 
ing to carbon or <-h;ircoal. See CAiiBOi^iG. 
■—Carlmmcmm roc/w are sucli as contain 
decomposed animal or vegetable matter, 
cliietly the latter, in such quautity as to 
give the rock a dark tint. 

Carbonade,! Carbonado! (kilr'bo-mia.kar- 
bo'niVtlO),n. [From L.rurbo, a coal] Incoolc- 
iov/, a piece of meat, fowl, or game, cut 
across, seasoned, ami broiled; a ehui). 

if I come in iii.s (way) willingly let him make a <raf- 
of nse, S/tajk. 

Carbonade,! Carbonado! (karTio-nad,kar- 
bo-na'do), v.L pret, tkpp. carbonaded; ppr. 
mrbmiading. 1. To cut or hack for broiling 
or frying. ‘A hare daintily carbonadoedd 
Bean. To cut or hack, as in fighting. 

Draw, .you rogue, or I’ll so carbmacio your shanks. 

Shak. 

Carbonaro (kur-ho-na'ro), n. pi. Carbonari 
(kar-bo-na're). fit., lit. a coal-man, a char- 
coal-burner.] A name given to the mem- 
bers of a secret political society, which 
appears to Imve been formed by the Nea- 
politan republicans during Murat’s govern- 
ment, and had for its object the expulsion 
•of the stranger and the establisliment of a 


democratic government. Towai'ds ISIS the 
society spread into France. 

Carbonate (khr''bon'at), n. In cliem. a com- 
pound formed by the union of carbonic acid 
with abase; as, carbonate of lime; carbonate 
of copper. The carbonates are an important 
class of salts, many of them being extensively 
used in the arts and in medicine. 
Carbonated (Ivar'bon-at-ed), a. Containing 
carbonic Q.ci6..— Carbonated springs, springs 
of water impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas. They are common in volcanic countries. 
Carbonic (kar-bon'ik), a. Pertaining to 
carbon, or obtained from it— Cm'bonic acid 
(COo), more properly called Ca^'honic Anhy- 
dride, or Carbon Dioxide, & gaseous com- 
pound of 12 parts by weight of carbon and 
32 of oxygen, colourless, without smell, 
twenty-two times as heavy as hydrogen, 
turning blue litmus slightly red, and existing 
in the atmosphere to the extent of 1 volume 
in 2500. It isinoapableof mamtaiiiing flame 
or animal life, acting as a narcotic poison 
when present in the air to the extent of 
only 4 or 5 per cent. It is disengaged from 
fermenting liquors and from decoinposiiig 
vegetable and animal substances, and is 
largely evolved from fissures in the earth, 
constituting the choke-damp of mines. 
From its weight it has a tendency to subside 
into low places, vaults and wells, rendering 
some low-lying places, as the upas valley of 
Java, and many caves, uninhabitable. It 
has a pleasant, acidulous, pungent taste, 
and aerated beverages of all kinds— beer, 
champagne, and carbonated mineral water 
—owe their refreshing qualities to its pre- 
sence, for though poisonous when taken 
into the lungs, it is agreeable when taken 
into the stomach. This acid is formed and 
given out during the respiration of animals, 
and in all ordinary combustions, from the 
oxidation of carbon in the fuel. It exists 
in large quantity in aU limestones and mar- 
bles. It is evolved from the coloured parts 
of the flowers of plants both by night and 
day, and from the gi'een parts of plants 
during the night. Baring the day plants 
absorb it from the atmosphere through their 
leaves, and it forms an important part of 
their nourishment— Cur&owic or carbonous 
oxide (CO), a substance obtained by trans- 
mitting carbonic acid over red-hot fragments 
of charcoal, contained in a tube of iron or 
porcelain, and also by several other pro- 
cesses. It is a colourless, inodorous gas, 
sp. gr. 0-9727, has neitlier acid nor alkaline 
properties, is very poisonous, and burns 
with a pale lavender flame. This substance 
is produced when a coal fire burns wfith a 
smokeless flame. The pale lavender flame 
of burning carbonic oxide may often be ob- 
served playing over the surface of such a 
fire. 

Carboniferous (klU'-bo-nif'er-us), a. [L. 
carbo, carbotiis, a coal, and/cro, to bear.] 
Containing or yielding carbon or coal — 
Carhomferous system, in geol. tlie great 
group of strata which lie between the old 
red sandstone below’ and the Permian or 
new red sandstone above. They derive their 
designation from the amount of carbon con- 
tained in them. They include the coal- 
measures, millstone grit, and mountain lime- 
stone. 

Carbonization (karbon-iz-a'^shon), n. The 
act or x>rocess of carbonizing. 

Carbonize (kar'bon-iz), r.t. pret. & pp. car- 
bonized; ppr. carbonizing. To convert into 
carbon by combustion, or the action of fire. 
Carbonobydrous (kar'bon-o-ln^drus), a. 
Composed of carbon and hydrogen. 
Carbonometer ( kar-bo-nom ' et-er >, n. An 
instrument to detect the presence of an 
excess of carbonic acid by its action on 
lime-water. 

Carbonous (klirbon-us), a. Pertaining to 
or containing carbon. — CarSonona oxide, 
same as Carbonic Oxide (which see under 
Cakbostic). 

Carbon-point (karibon-point), n. See under 
Carbon. 

Carbon -printing (kar''bon-prmt-ing), n. 
i See under Carbon. 

I Carbon -spar (kar^bon-spar), n. A name 
! given to several mineral carbonates, as car- 
1 bonate of magnesium, of zinc, <fec. 

‘ Carbovinate of Potassium (kar-bovfi-nat), 

I n. MoTQpTo-pQTlyEtJiyl-carbonateofPotas- 
: sium (C 2 H 5 K,COa). A white crystalline 
I ether obtained by the action of carbon diox- 
I ide upon perfectly dry hydrate of potassium 
i in absolute alcohol. 

Carboy (klir'boi), n. [Per. karabd, large 



Carboy. 


vessels for containing wine.] A large globu- 
lar iiottle of green glass, protected Ijy an 
outside covering, and used cliietiy for con- 
taining certain 
acids (such as 
vitriol ' or:.,,sni- : ■ 
pliui'ic acid) and 
other highly 
corrosive ;v, 
quids likely vtO' ' ': 
act upon stone-;' • 
ware. 

CarburLcle(kaF- 
l}ung-kl),:.n.: [L, ; 
carl)tmicnlus,, ny 
little:Coal, from ''' 
cai'ho, a coal.] 

1. A beautiful 
gem of a deep red colour, with a mixture 
of scarlet, called by the Greeks anthrax, 
found in the East Indies. It is found 
pure, and adhering to a heavy ferrugin- 
ous stone of the emery kind. It is usually 
a quarter of an inch in length, and two- 
thirds of that in diameter, of an angular 
figure. When held up to the sun it lo.ses 
its deep tinge, and becomes exactly of the 
colour of a burning coal. The carbuncle of 
the ancients is supposed to have been a 
garnet. — 2. An inflammatory tumour, or 
malignant gangrenous boil or ulcer, differ- 
ing from a boil in having no central core ; 
an anthrax. 

It was a pestilent fever, but there followed no ■ 
cm’bimde. Bacon, 

3. In her. a charge or bearing, generally 
consisting of eight radii, four of which make 
a common cross, and the other four a saltier; 
sometimes the number of rays is only six, 
and sometimes as many as twelve. Called 
also Escarhuncle. 

Carbnncled (karfiiung-kkl), a. 1. Set with 
carbuncles. ‘Armour . . . mr&uucZcdl like 
holy Phoebus’ car.’ —2, Afflicted with 
the malignant boil called carbuncle ; pim- 
pled and blotched. ‘A carbnncled face.’ 
Brome. 

Carbuncular (kar-bnng‘'ku-ler), a. Belong- 
ing to a carbuncle; resembling a carbuncle; 
reel; infiamed. 

Carbunculate (kar-bung'ku-lat), a. Same 
as Carhuncvlar. 

Carbunculation (kar-buiigfivu-la"shon), n. 
[L. earbiineulatio, from carbnnculo, to burn 
to a coal, to blast. See Carbunclb.] The 
blasting of the young buds of trees or plants 
by excessive heat or cold. 

Carburet (karbu-ret), n. The old name for 
Carbide (winch see), 

Carburetted (kaFbu-ret-ed), a. C'orabined 
with carbon in the manner of a earl)in‘et ; 
as, carburetted hydrogen.— Light carburet- 
ted hydrogen, a compound of carbon and 
hydrogen (CIL), which occurs in coal-mines 
(fire-damp) and about the neigliooiirliood of 
stagnant pools. 

Carcajou (kfir’ka-jo), n. [Fr. carcajou, irom 
native name.] A species of l)adger found in 
Canada and other parts of North America, 
the 3lelcs (Taxidea) labrador ica. 

Carcanet (kar''ka-net), n. [Fr. carcan, for- 
merly also carchant, a carcanet, an iron 
collar, probably from Armor. Icerchen, the 
neck or bosom. Biez derives it from O.H.G. 
querca, Icel. kverk, the throat.] 1, A neck- 
lace or collar of jewels. ‘Jewels in the 
carcanet.’ Shale. 

About thy neck a is hound, 

Made of the rubie, pearl, and diamond. Herrick. 

2.t A cluster of jew’els or pendent orna- 
ments for the hair. ‘ Curled hairs iuing full 
of sparkling carcanets. ’ Ma rston. 

Carcara (kar-kaha), n. Same as Caracara. 
Carcass, Carcase (kiirlcas), n. [O.E. car- 
cays, carkeys, from O.Fr. carquasse, Fr. car- 
casse, the carcass, a framework, a kind of 
bomb, ultimately the same word as carquois, 
a quiver, from L.L. tarcasius, a quiver, and 
that from Ar. and Per. tarkash, terkesh, a 
quiver. From the sense of case for arrows 
the word would come to have the meaning 
of case or shell in general, hence its appli- 
cation to the body.] 1. The body, usually 
the dead body, of an animal; a corpse. It 
is not usually applied to the living body of 
the human species, except in low or ludi- 
crous language, or in contempt. • To pamper 
his own South.— The decaying 

renrains of a bulky thing, as of a boat or 
ship, ‘ The carcasses of many a tall ship.’ 
Shak.—B. The frame or main parts of a 
thing unfinished, or without ornament, as 
the timber work of a house before it is lathed 
or plastered or the floors laid, or the keel, 


Fate, far, fat, fill!; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ~ ti, Sc. almne; y, Sc. 
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ribs, S:q., of a ship.— 4. An iron ease. =;hell, 
or liolirAv vessel, lilied wiih combustible and 
other siibsrances, as .^'iiiipowder, saltpetre, 
sulphur, iii-oken glass, turpentine, Ac,, 
thrown from a mortar or 
liowitzer, and intended to set 
lire to buiidiiigs, sliips, and 
wooden defences. It lias two 
or three apertures, from 
which tiie fire blazes, and the i' 

light sometimes serves as a 
direction in throwing shells. ' " 

1 1 is soinetinios equii)ped with Carcass, 
pistol Ivarrels loaded with 
powder to the muzzle, which explode as the 
composition burns down to them.— 
jtooi'tiifj, in arch, the grated frame of timijer- 
work which supports the hoarding or lloor- 
boards above and the ceiling below.— C«r- 
cast^ rnojlihf. the grated fraiue of tim);ier- 
work wine'll spans the building, and carries 
the boarding and other covering. 
Carcayelhos (kar-ka-val'yus), n. A sweet 
wine, grown in the district of this name in 
Portugal, Commoner forms in England are 
Calcavella and Calcavellos. 

Garcelaget (kar'sedaj), n. [L.L. carcelarfLum, 
carceragium, from L. career, a prison.] 
Prison fees. 

Oarceralt (kiir'ser-al), a. [L. career, aprison.] 
Belonging to a prison. ‘ Carceral endurance/ 
Foxe. 

Carcerule (kar's6r-ul), n. [Dim, from L. 
career, a prison.] In hot (a) same as Sarco- 
hasls (which see). (5) The spore-case of a 
fungus. 

Carcliarias (kar-ka'rl-as), n. [Gr. karehar- 
ias, a kind of shark having jagged teeth, 
from kareharos, jagged.] A genus of elasmo* 
branchiate fishes, whose teeth exhibit a 
reticulated structure of medullary tubes, 
comprising' some of the most voracious of 
the sharks ; for example, the white shark 
(C. vulgaris), which sometimes attains the 
length of 25 to 30 feet, its mouth being suffi- 
ciently wide to enable it to receive the thigh 
or even the body of a man. 

Cardiaridae (kfir-kar'i-de), n. pi [See Cae- 
CH ARIAS.] A name given by some zoologists 
to the Squalidas or shark family. 
Carcharodon (kar'kar-o-don), n. [Gr. kar~ 
charos, jagged, and odoiis, odontis, a tooth.] 
A genus of fossil tertiary sharks, often of 
great size, differing from the species of the 
living genus Carcharias chiefly in their teeth 
being solid in the centre, while in the latter 
they are hollow. 

Carcinological (kai/sin-o-loj'''ik-aI), a. Per- 
taining to carciuology. 

Carcmology (kfir-sin-oPo-ji), n. [Gr. Imr- 
kinos, a crab, and logos, discoursa ] That 
department of zoology which interests itself 
with crustaceans, or crabs, shrimps, &o. 
Called also Crustaceologg and 3Ialacostra- 
eology. 

Carcinoma (kfir-si-no'ma), n. [Gr. karki- 
ndma, from karkinod, karkinos, a cancer.] 
A cancer. This is the sense in which the 
word is generally used by medical writers ; 
but some apply it to an indolent turaoiir 
different from cancer, while others confine 
it to an incipient cancer, and others to that 
kind of cancer in which the affected struc- 
ture assumes the appearance of cerebral 
substance. 

Oarcinomatons (kar-si-no'ma-tus), a. Per- 
taining to carcinoma; cancerous; like a can- 
cer, or tending to it. 

Carcinus (kar'si-nus), n. [Gr. karkmos, 
a crab.] A genus of decapod Crustacea, 
containing the most common crab on our 
coast, the green -crab or shore-crab {C. 
mmnas). 

Card (kard ), n, [Corrupted from Fr. carte, 
a card, from L. charta, paper, from Gr. 
charte, chartes, a separated layer of the 
papyrus bark, ] 1. A inece of thick paper or 
pasteboard prepared for various purposes ; 
{«)a piece of cardboard on which are painted 
figures or points ; a playing card in games. 
{h) A piece of cardboard with one’s name, 
Ac,, written or printed on it, used in visit- 
ing, and generally for indicating the name of 
the person presenting it. Called also Visit- 
ing Card. (£‘)The paper on which the points 
of the compass are marked. ‘Reason the 
card, but passion is the gale.’ Pope, (d) A 
piece of pasteboard on which is written or 
printed an invitation to a public or pri- 
vate entertainment.— 2. Same as Business 
Card (which see under Business); an exten- 
sion of the sense 1 (6).— 3. A slang term ap- 
plied to an eccentric person, or any one 
who has some notable peculiarity, such as 


one wiio is very fast; a character. ‘Such an ■' 
old card as this, so deep, so sly.’ UkkcM. ■ 
Cardi (kfird), r.i. To play at cards. Jc/iu- 
son, ■■ ! 

Card, (kiu'd), n. [Fr. mrde, a card fur wool, 
from L.L. mrdus, L. mrduus, a thistle, from r 
carere, to card— thistles having been used | 
as cards. ] An instrument for combing, i 
opening, and breaking wool or flax, freeing [ 
it from the coarser parts and from extruuc- ■ 
oils matter. It is made by inserting bent ^ 
teeth of wire in a thick piece of leather, ! 
and nailing this to a piece of oblong ; 
board to which a handle is attached. But j 
wool and cotton are nowgenerally carded in | 
mills by teeth fixed on a wlieei moved by | 
machinery. I 

Card (kill'd), v. t. or i, l. To comb or open wool, i 
llax, hemp, Ac., with a card for the purpose I 
of cleansing it of extraneous matter, sepur- ' 
aiing the eoiirser parts, and making it line ! 
and soft for spinning. “ i 


And k*ave tlie bnsiuc 


; of the war to men. 


This book must be carded and purged. S&cUck. 

2 .t To mingle; to mix; to weaken or debase 
by mixing. 

You card your beer, if you see your guests begin to 
be drunk, half small, half strong- Greene. 

CardamiEe(kar-dam'i-ne), n. [Gr. karda- 
mine, a kind of cress. 3 A genus of plants, nat. 
order Criiciferse. The species are numerous, 1 
and are annual or perennial herbs, with j 
usually pinnate leaves and racemes of white ! 
or i>urple flowers. C. pratensis {cuckoo- ! 
flower or ladies’ -smock) is abundant in | 
Britain. It has a bitter taste, and at one j 
time it had the reputation of being a din- ! 
retie and antispasmodic. It is known to | 
possess antiscorbutic properties. Itisgener- | 
ally in blossom when the cuckoo returns to , 
this coimtry/hence the name cuckoo-flower. ; 
Four other species are described as natives i 
of Britain, viz. 0. amara (bitter-cress), C. \ 
impatiens, C. hirsuta, and C. syhaticci. ■ 

Cardamom (karida-mum), n, [L. earJmno- j 
7 num, Gr. Jeardamdmon. ] The aroniatic i 
capsule of different species of Ai\iomiim and ; 
Elettaria,nat. order Zingiberacese, employed i 
in medicine as well as an ingredient in I 
sauces and curries. The cardamoms known i 
in the shops are the large, supposed to be 
produced by A. a7igust)folmm, d, Madagascar 
plant; the middle-sized and the small, lioLh 
supposed to be the produce of A. Cardamo- 
mum, a native of Sumatra and other eastern 
islands. Those recognized in the British > 
pliarmacopada called true or ojicinal car- I 
damoms and known in commerce as Mala- \ 
bar cardamoms, are the produce of Elettaria | 
{Alpiwia) Ccu'dammnvm, Sk of the j 

mountains of Malabar and Canara. Ceylon { 
cardamoms are the fruit of A, grana-paru- j 
dUi. i 

Card-basket (kard'bas-ket), n. An orna- 1 
mental basket for holding visiting cards. i 

Cardboard (kardibord), n. A stiff kind of j 
paper or pasteboard for making cards, Ac.; 
pasteboard. I 

Card-case (karddias), n. A small jiocket 
case, generally of an ornamental kind, for | 
holding visiting cards. I 

Cardecut <karMe-ku), n. [Cornipt for Fr, j 
quart d'ecu.] The fourth part of a crown, j 

A set of hilding fellows, . , . the bunch of them | 
were not worth a crtroti-w. Sir N'. Scef.!. | 

Carder (kurd'er), n. One who card.s wool; j 
the machine employed in carding wool \ 
‘The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers.’ 1 
Shak. 

Carder (kiird'^r), n. One who plays nt cards; 
a gamester, ‘Coggers, cartfers, dicers.' Bp. 
Woolton. 

Cardia (kliridi-a), 71 . [Gr. kardia, the heart.] 
In anat. the upper orifice of the stoniacii 
where the oesophagus enters it. 

Cardiac (kar'di-ak), a. [L. cardiacus, Gr. 
kardiakos, from kardia, the heart.] 1. Per- 
taining to the heart.— 2. Exciting action in 
tlie heart through the medium of the 
stomach ; having the quality of stimulating i 
action in the system, invigorating the spirits, ; 
and giving strength and cheerfulness.— T/ie' | 
cardiac orifice of the stomach, the cardia. — j 
Cardiac passim, an old name for heart- ; 
hmii.—Car'diae arteries and veins, tlie eoro- 1 
nary arteries and veins of the heart.— Gar- i 
diae wheel, in rnech. a heart-wheel ; a cam- * 
wheel in the form of a heart. See Heart- , 
CAM, " I 

Cardiac (kilr'di-ak), n. A medicine which ^ 


excites action ii» the tetumucii uud aniiauit^s 
the .-spirits; u curdiaL 

Cardiacal (kiir-di'ak-al), a. Same us Car-, 
diac. 

Cardiacs t ( kar'di-as ), n. [ Or, kardia, the 
heart,] A heurc-sliupcd precioii> stone 
Crahb. 

Card!ace£8(kar-ili-a'se-c), it.jii. Same us Car-, 

diadfc. 

Cardiadss 1, kjir-tl!'’a-de ), n . jd. [ i’rom Cu r- 
diuni, one of tlie genera. ] A laiaily oi 
iameliibranehjatc niollnses. including the; 
cockles ami their allies. Ihey have ctjui- 
vaivc bivalve convex nhclhi, iiuvfijg promi- 
nent umboms (-r 'oeaks curved louard.-^ the 
hinge, which, when vknctl s£ileua.v.s, civt 
tbehi the appearance of a Iieart. 'I'he 
mantle edges aro united .so as to it-rm two 
orifices of” fclmrl siidions. through 
water passes out and in, serving for tvsiaia- 
tion and nutrition. 

Cardiagraphy (kar-di-ng'ni-fi), n. M.;r 
kardia, the heart, and grufihd. to write, to 
describe.] An anatomical description of the 
heart, Jjnnylison. Called uLso Cardiogra- 
phy. ■ ' ■ , ' 

Cardialgia, Cardialgy (k;ir-iii-ai'ji-a, kar'- 
lii-al-ji), a. [Gr. kurdkL tlie heart, and 
algos, pain.] In imd. tiie hcai-t-buin, a 
bm'uing sensation in the upper or left ( >rificc 
of the stomach, seemingly at the heiiitjait 
rising into the oesophagus. Called als< > tlu 
Cardiac Passion. 

Cardiidss (kUr-<iri-de), n.pL Same as Car- 
dmd(^ (wliich see). 

Cardinal (kurMi-mil), a. [L. cardinal^. 
from cardo, a hinge.] “ Chief, principal, pre- 
eminent, or fundamental; as, the cardi)Ufl 
doctrine in one’s faith. 

Impudence ih nav: a c.trdin.'.l virtue. Draytcn, 
His caraiKiZi perfection was industry. C/arendim. 

— Cardinal numbers, the numbers mio, two, 
three, Ac. , in distinctloTi from finst, secuiuf 
third , are called ordinal minibers. 
— Cardinal points, (n) in gong, north ami 
south, east and west, 'or the i'our intersur- 
tiuas of the horizon with the meridian, ami 
the prime vertical circle, {h) In UbfroL the 
rising and setting of the .sun, the zenith and 
nadii*. — Cardinal signs, in astron. Aries, 
Libra, Csmcer, and Capricorn. — Cardinal 
virtifcs, specifically, an antiiiuatcd nui'iie for 
ju-stice, prudences teiup«. ‘ranee, and forti- 
tude.— ChrtGbit/f vinds, those which blo%v 
from the cardinal points. 

Cardinal ddiridi-nal), n. tlie adjective.] 
1. Anccclesiastictil prince in the Roman Ca- 
tholic <?hurch, who has a voice in the com 
clave at the elect ion of a pope, who is taken 
from the cardinals. The cardimds are «;li- 
vided into three ciasse.s or ordors.compriHing 
six bishops, fifty priests, find fourteen dtfa- 
cons, making seventy. Tlie.se con.stitute tlic 
Sacred College and compose the pope's 
council. Originally they were sulxtrdhiate 
in rank tain;shop.s; but they now have the 
invcedeiice. The dress of a cardiiud is a 
red soutaiue or cassock, a rochet, a short 
]3urple mantle, ami a low-crow mal, Imiad- 
brinmied red Iiat, witii two cords depending 


Cardinal's Hat.— Planche's Cyclop, of Costmne. 

from it, one from either side, ea(‘ii having 
fifteen tassels at its extremity.— 2. A cloak 
originally of scarlet chdh with a hood to it, 
much w<n'n by ladies at the connnenceiuent 
of the eighteenth century, so named from 
its similarity in shape to one of the v'est- 
ments of a cardinal At a later period tlc^ 
material as well as the colour varie<l. :Mai- 
colm. writing in ISOT, says the cardinal wa.- 
almost always of black silk ridily Laced. 
Cardinalate (kar'di-nal-at) n. The office, 
rank, or dignity of a cardinal. 

An old frifeiul of his was atbaii.'cd to a eurdhi,yf.in . 

■ . Emtyn. „ 

Cardinal-bird (kari<li-nal-berd), n. The 
Cardinalis virginianus, family Fringinidfe, 
a ISorth Amcricati bird, with a fine red 
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CAEDINAWLOWER 

Tilmna^e and a crest on the head. Its song composedofmanypricklybracts. Theanther 
resembles that of the nightingale, hence cells have a small linear tail, and the style 

one of its common names, Virgmian Night- consists of a cylindrical bifid column. Ihe 

inaale. In size it is about equal to the fruit is oblong and compressed. There are 

starling. Called also Scarlet Grosbeak or a large number of species, chiefly found m 

Cardinal Grosbeak and Ued-bird. Europe and Asia. Twelve are fonndin Britain, 

Oaxdimi-fiower (kiir'di-nal-flou-er), n. The alltroublesome weeds in pastures or on waste 

name commonly given to Lobelia cardinalis, grounds. See Thistle. 

because of its 'large, very showy, and in- Carduus Benedlctus (karidu-iis ben-e-dir- 
tensely red flowers; it is a native of North tus), n. Same as Blessed-thistle. Shak. 
AiiieriGa, but is much cultivated in gardens Care (icar), n. [A. Sax. caru, cearu, cave, 


in this country. 

Car^nalitial (kar'di~nal-isli"al), a. Of or 
pertaining to a cardinal ; of the rank of a 
cardinal. ‘Raised him to the eardmalitial 
dignity.' Cardinal Wiseman. [Rare.] 
Cardirialize (kar'di-nal-iz), v.t To make a 
cardinal. Sheldon. [Rare.] 

Gardinalship (kar'di-nal-ship), n. Same as 
Cardinalate. Bp. Hall. 

Carding-engine (kard'ing-en-jin), n. Same 
as Carding -maeMno. 

Carding-machine (kai‘dflng-ma-shen),?i. A 
machine for combing, breaking, and cleans- 
ing wool and cotton. It consists of cylin- 
ders, thick set with teeth, and moved by 
the force of water, steam, &c. Called also 
Carditig-emjine. 

Cardiography (kar-di-og'ra-ft), n. Same as 
Cardiagrapky. 

Cardioid (kar'di-oid), n. [G-r. kardia, heart, 
and eidos, form.] An algebraic curve, so 
called from its resemblance to a heart. 
Cardiology (kar-di-oro-Ji), n. [Gr. kardia, 
th e heart, and logos, discourse. ] A discourse 
or treatise on the heart; scientific facts 
relating to the heart. 

Cardionietry (kar-di-om''e-tri), n. [Gr, 
kardia, the heart, and metron, a measure.] 
In anat. measurement of the heart, as by 
percussion or auscultation. Ditnglison. I 
Cardiospernium (kar-di-o-sp6r'mum), n. 
[Gr. kardia, heart, and sperma, seed.] A 

f enus of climbing shinibs or herbs having 
endrils like the vine; heart-seed (which. 
see> 

Carditis (kar-di'tis), n. [Gr. kardia, the 
heart, and itis, term, signifying inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation of the miiscnlar sub- 
stance of the heart. 

Cardium (kar'di-um), n. [Gr. kardia, 
the heart.] The cockle, a genus of mol- 
lusca, belonging to the family Cardiaceie. 
The foot is largely developed, and is used 
by most of these animals, not merely for 


sorrow ; cog. O.Sax, cara, Icel. keen, com- 
plaint, Goth. Icara, sorrow, O.H.G. chara, 
lamentation; from a root gar, signifying to 
cry, seen also in E. call and crane, and in Gr. 
geryd, to cry, gerys, voice.] 1. Some degree 
of pain in the mind fi'om apprehension of 
evil; mental trouble; concern; anxiety; soli- 
citude. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye ; 

And where care lodges sleep will never lie. Shak. 

2. Attention or heed, with a view to safety 
or protection; a looking to; caution; regard; 
watchfulness, as in the phrase, ‘ Take care 
of yourself.’ 

A want of care does more damage than a want of 
knowledge. Franklin. 

3. Charge or oversight, implying concern for 
safety and prosperity; as, he was under the 
care of a physician. ‘That which cometh 
upon me daily, the care of all the churches.' 

2 Cor. xi. 28. — 4. The object of care or watch- 
ful regard and attention. ‘ Is she thy care % ’ 
J)ryden.—Care, Solicitude, Concern, Anxiety. 
Care, mental trouble regarding the present, 
the future, or even the past ; a painful weight I 
of thought; solicitude, concern, both denote i 
affections of the mind of an iutenser kind 
than care, and relate to the present and the 
future, concern generally affecting more 
closely the benevolent feelings than solici- 
tude; anxiety, stronger than solicitude, 
chiefly regards the future, and implies the 
expectation of some evil as the ground of 
the present distress of mind. 

Care (kar), v.i. pret. & pp. cared; ppr. 
caring. 1. To be anxious or solicitous; to 
be concerned or interested. 

Master, carest thou not that we perish? Mark iv, 38. 
2. To be inclined or disposed ; to like. ‘ N ot 
can?if 7 to observe the wind.' Waller. ‘An 
author, who, I am sure, w'oiild not cave for 
being praised at the expense of another’s 
reputation.’ Addison. 
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progression, but in the excavation of hollows Care-cloth t (karkloth), n. A cloth held 


in the sand or mud of the shores on which 
they dwell. I'he most common species is 
the €. edule or edible cockle. 

Card-match (kanVmach), n. A match made 
by dipping pieces of card in melted sulphur. 
Addison. 

Cardol (kiir'dol), n, [Formeil of the middle 
part of Anacistrdiann and L. oleum, oil.] 


by four men over the head of a bride while 
being married. 

Care-crazed (karikrazd), a. Crazy or mad 
with care. ‘ A care-crazed mother of many 
children.' Shak. 

Caxectet (kariekt), n. An inscribed mark 
or character; sometimes, a mark intended 
as a charm. Gower; Skelton. 


An oily liquid contained in the pericarp of Careen (ka-ren'), v.t [Fr. from 

the cashew-nut iAnacardium occidentale). carene, the side and keel or a ship, L. ! 

It is a powerful blistering agent eanna, a keel.] Naut. to heave or bring a i 

Cardooil(kar-(ldn‘). n. [Bp. mrdon, a thistle, ship to lie on one side for the purpose of ' 
from!. cardMws’,] The Cyuara Cardunculus, caulking, repairing, cleansing, paying with 
aperennial plant belonging to thesamegeiius breamjng the other side, or the like, 

as the artichoke and somewhat resembling Careen (ka-ren'), v.i. To incline to one side, 
it. It is a native of the countries bordering a ship under a press of sail, 
the Mediten-anean. The thick fleshy stalks Careenage /ka-ren'aj). n. 1 . A place to 
and ribs of its leaves axe blanched and eaten careen a ship.— -2. Expense of careening, 

in Spain and France as an esculent vegetable. Career (ka-rer'), n. [Fr. canihre, O.Fr. | 
They have been reckoned to possess aphro- carierc, road, race-course, course, career, 
disiac properties. L. carrus, a car, vehicle. See Car.] 

Card-party (kard'par-ti), n. A number of 1- ground on which a race is run ; a , 
persons met for playing cards. race-course. 

Card-player (kard'pla-er), ?l. One “who plays They had run themselves too far out of breath to go ■ 

at games of cards. back again the same career. Sir P. Sidney. 

Card-playing (kUrd'plu-ing), ?i. Playing at 2. A race or running; a rapid running; 
games of cards, speed in motion. ‘Full merniy hath . . . 

Card^raclc (Imrd’rak), n. A rack or frame for this career been run. ’ Shak. 
holding visiting, business, &c,, cards. • The Such combat should be made on horse, 

empty card - rack over the mantelpiece.’ On foaming steed in full sir IF. Scott. 

Thackeray. 3. General course of action or movement; 

Card-sharper sharp-dr), n. One who procedure ; course of proceeding ; a specific 
cheats in playing cm*ds; one who makes it course of action or occupation forming the 

a trade to fleece the unwary m games of object of one’s life. ‘Honour’s fair career.’ 

CJiras. _ Dry den. 

t.l-bl), n. A table used for Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career, 
piaymg cards on. ** 

Card-tray (kard'tra), n. A small salver for 4. In the manege, a place inclosed with a 

a .servant to deliver cards on. bander, in which they run the ring.-5. In 

Carduelis (kar-du-eTis), n. [L. cardnus, /«?conry, a flight or tour of the hawk, about 

a thistle.} A genus of conirostriil perdung 120 yards. 

birds of the fliicli tribe (Fringillidje), includ- Career (ka-reri),ui. To move or run rapidly, 
ing the goldfinch and siskin, Whenashipisdeckedoutinallhercanvas, every sail 

C/arClUUS (kai du-us), n. IL.] A genus swelled, and gaily over the curling waves, 

of erect herbs, nat. order CuniposittS ; the how lofty, how gallant she appears ! h-ving. 


thistles. The leaves are generally spinous- j Careering (ka-rgriing), a. In her. one of the 


toothed, and the purple or sometimes white 
flower-heads are surrounded by tin involucre 

Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pi 


terms applicable to the position of the horse 
when rather bendwise than mounted iip- 

3, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


right ; the other terms are statant, passant, 
prancing, rearing, enraged, and 'mounted. 
Careful (karTpl), a. [A. Sax. cearful. See 
Care.] 1. Full of care; anxious; solicitous.' 

Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things. Luke x. 41. 

2. Attentive to support and protect; pro- 
vident : formerly with for, now generally 
with 0 /, before the object. 

Thou hast been careful for us with all this care. 

2 Ki. iv. 13. 

Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That Nature lends such evil dreams? 

So carefU of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life. Tennyson. 

3. Giving good heed ; watchful ; cautious ; 
as, be earful to maintain good works ; be 
careful of your conversation. 

A carefnller in peril did not breathe. Te^inyson. 

4. Showing or done with care or attention ; 
as, careful consideration.— -5. t Filling with 
care or solicitude; exposing to concern, 
anxiety, or trouble; care-causing; painful. 

‘ This careful height.’ Shak. 

The careful cold beginneth for to creep. Shak. 

— Cautious, Prudent, Careful, Wary, Cir- 
cumspect, Discreet. See under Cautious.— 
Syn. Anxious, solicitous, concerned, dis- 
turbed, troubled, provident, thoughtful, 
cautious, circumspect, heedful, waitchful, 
vigilant. 

Carefully (kar'fijl-li), ad^l In a careful 
mauner; (a) with care, anxiety, or solici- 
tude. 

He found no place of repentance, though he sought 
it with tears. Heb. xii. 17, 

(6) Heedfully; watchfully; attentively; cau- 
tiously; providently. ‘If thou carefully 
hearken to the Lord.’ Deut. xv. 5. 
Carefulness (kariful-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being careful: (a) anxiety; solici- 
tude. 

Drink thy water with trembling and with carefulness. 

Ezek. xii. 18. 

(fe) Heedfulness; caution; vigilance in guard- 
ing against evil and providing for safety. 
Care-ldlling (kar'ldl-ing), a. Killing or 
putting an end to care ; removing anxiety. 
Careless (kariles), a. [Care, and suffix -Ipss ; 
A. Sax. cearleils.'\ 1. Free from care or 
anxiety ; wdience, undisturbed ; cheerful. 

Thus wisely caj-eless, innocently gay, 

Cheerful lie played. Pope. 

2. Having no care; heedless; negligent; 
unthinking; inattentive; regardless; un- 
mindful: used absolutely or followed by 
of or about before the object. ‘Careless 
of mankind. ’ Tennyson. 

A woman; the more curious she is about her face, 
is commonly the more careless about her house. 

B. ^onson. 

O ye gods 1 

I know you careless, yet, behold, to you 

From childly wont and ancient use I call, Tennyson. 

3. Done or said without care; imconsidered; 
as, a careless throw ; a careless expression. 
‘With such a careless force.’ Shak. ‘He 
framed the cureless rhyme.’ Beattie. — 

4. t Not receiving care; uncared for. ‘ Their 
many wounds and careless barms.’ Spenser. 
[Rare.]— Syn, Negligent, heedless, thought- 
less, unthinking, inattentive, incautious, 
remiss, supine, forgetful, regardless, incon- 
siderate, listless. 

Carelessly (kariles-li), adv. In a careless 
manner or 'way; negligently; heedlessly; in- 
attentively; without care or concern. 
Carelessness (liar’les-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being careless ; lieedlessnes.s ; in- 
attention; negligence. 

Care-lined (karilind), a. ISIarked by care ; 
having lines deepened by care. 

That swells with antic and uneasy mirth 
The hollow care-lined cheek. f, Baillie, 

Carency t (ka'ren-si), n. [L. carens, 'want- 
ing, from careo, to want.] Want; lack; de- 
ficiency. Bp. Richardson. 

Carene t (ka-reif), n. [L.L. carena. See 
below. ] JSccles. a fast of forty days on bread 
and water; Lent, 

Carentane (karien-tan), n. [Fr. cjztaran- 
taine, L.L. quarantena, carentena, from L. 
quadraginta, forty.] A papal indulgence, 
multiplying the remission of penance by 
forties. 

Caress (ka-res'), n. [Fr. caresse, from It. 
carezza, L.L. caritia, from L. canns*. dear. 
Cog. W. cant, to love.] An act of endear- 
ment; any act or expression of affection. 
‘Conjugal cai'esses.' Milton. 

After his succe-ssor had publicly owned himself u 
Roman Catholic, he began with his nrst caresses to 
the church part}'. ' Sm/ft. 

oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab^ne; y, So. fey. 


CARESS 


CAELITDOVICA 


Caress (ka-res'), v.t. [See the noun.] To 
treat ■with fondness, affection, or kindness ; 
to fondle; to embrace with tender affection, ; 
as a parent does a child. ''Caressed at court j 
and at both the universities.’ Baker, ‘Ca- i 
ressed and chidden by the dainty hand.’ i 
Tennyson. i 

Caressing (ka-resTng), p. and a. Treatitig ' 
with endearment or fondling; fondling; 
affectionate; fond; as, her caressing man- 
ner. 

Caressingly (ka-res'ing-li), adv. In a ca- 
ressing manner. 

Caret (ka'ret), [L. caret, them is w^'ant- 
ing. from careo, to want] la. icnting, 2 . 
mark made thus, a, which shows that some- 
thing, omitted in the line, is interlined 
above or inserted in the margin, and should 
be read in that place, 

Care-talser (kar'tak-4r),n. 1, One who takes 
care of anything ; specifically, (a) one who 
is employed at a wharf, quay, or other ex- 
posed place to look after goods or property 
of any kind. (&) A person put upon the 
premises of an insolvent to take care that 
none of the property be removed. 
Care-tuned (kar'tund), a. Tuned by care ; 
mournful. ‘My tongue.’ Shale. 

Care-worn (kar'wdrn), n. Worn, oppressed, 
or burdened with care ; showing marks of 
care or anxiety; as, he was weary and care- 
worn; a care-worn countenance. 

And Philip’s rosy face contracting' grew 
Careworn and wan. ' 'Tennyson. 

Carex (ka'reks), n. [L., a sedge or rush.] 
A large genus of plants, nat. order Cyper- 
aceaj; the sedges. The plants of the genus 
are perennial grass-like herbs, with uni- 
sexual flowers, aggregated, in spikelets. 
Tliere are more than a thousand species 
distributed all over the world, though they 
ai'e rare in tropical regions. About sixty 
species are indigenous to Britain. Carex 
arenaria (the sea-sedge) is used as a substi- 
tute for sarsaparilla. 

Caxeya (ka'ri-a), n. [After Dr. W, Carey, a 
celebrated Indian missionary, who gave his 
leisure to botany. ] A genus of Indian plants, 
nat. order .Myrtaceoe. C. herhacca is a most 
splendid herbaceous stove-plant, with a 
spike of large red flowers, followed by a 
yellowish-green berry about the size and , 
form of an orange. 

Carf,t pret. of 7ce7've, to carve. Chaucer. 
Carfuffle (kiir-fuffl), 71. Same as Curfuffle. 
[Scotch,] 

Cargason, t Oargazon t (imi-'ga-zon), n. [Sp. 
eargazon. J A cargo (which see). 

The .ship Swan was sailing home with a cargason 
valued at ^80,000. ' H(nuell. 

Cargo (kar'go), 71. [Sp, , from ca7’ga7\ to load, 
L.L, carricare, to load, from L, cannis, a 
car. See Chakoe.] The lading or freight 
of a ship; the goods, merchandise, or wliat- 
ever is conveyed in a ship or other merchant 
vessel. ' The lading within the hold is called 
the rnboard cargo, in distinction from horses, 
cattle, and other things carried on deck. 
Cargoose (kfir''gbs), 71. [Perhaps from Gael. 
eir {c~k), a cock’s comb or crest, and goose.] 
A local name of the bird otherwise known 
as the great crested gi-ebe. See Grebe. 
Cariacou (kar'i-a-ko), 7i. [Probably an In- 
dian name.] The Virginian deer (Cervtts 
virginia7ius), found in all parts of Rorth 
America up to 43“ If, lat. It is smaller than 
the common stag, and its colour varies with 
the season. In spring it is reddish-brown, 
in autumn slaty -blue, and dull -brown in 
winter. Written also Carjacoit. 

Cariama, Ceriema (sar-i-a'ma, ser-i-a'ma). 
‘’Same as Seriema. 

Cariatedt (ka'ri-at-ed), a. Carious. See 
Carious. 

Cariatid (kar-i-atfld). See Caryatid. 

Carih (kar'ib), 71. One of a native race in- 
habiting certain portions of Central America 
and the north of South America, and for- 
merly also the Caribbean Islands. 
Cari'b'bean, Carribhean (kar-ib-be^an, kar- 
rib-be^an), a. Pertaining to the eastern por- 
tion of the West Indian Islands, or to the 
sea between them and the mainland of 
America. 

Caribbee (kariih-be), n. A Garib. 

Cariboo, Caribou (kar'i-bd), a. [Fr, Cana- 
dian, a reindeer. Probably of Indian ori- 
gin.] Tara7id7is raiigifer, an American 
variety of the reindeer, and specifically 
identical with it. It has never, however, 
been brought under the sway of man, but 
is a great o1.')ject of chase for the sake of its 
flesh. 


Carica (kar1-ka), 71. [Kamed from an erro- , 
neons idea that it was a native of Carta.'] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Papayacece, con- 
sisting of some twenty species, which are 
natives of tropical America. The best 
know'n is C. Papaya, the papaw-tree (which 
■see). ■ ■ ! 


CarE (kark), v.t. 1. To oppu'css with grief, 
anxiety, or care ; to worry ; to perplex ; to 
vex. ‘Thee nor carkeik cutc nor .slander.' 
Tei^nyson. [Rare.] -“2. To bring to be by 
care or anxiety; to make by oarking. ‘Care 
and citrk himself one penny richer,’* 
CarMag (kUrk'ing), p. and a. Distressing; 


Caricat'Orat (kar'i-ka-tu"ra), 'll. [It.] Same | perplexing; giving anxiety: now used alino.st 


as CarieatuTe. ■ solely 

Let not this strained affectation of striving: to be Carl.'^C 
witty upon all occasions be thought exaggerated, or _ Tj/oI 
a of Cowiey. ■ ^.Wario'n. •. , 

Caricature (karii-ka-tur^O. [It. carica- SSif'J 
tm'a, an overloaded representation, from epen ‘i 
carieare, to load. See Chaeue.] A repre- 
seutation, pictorial or descriptive, in which ! -ptwik' 
beauties are concealed and peculiarities or 
defects exaggerated so as to make the per- 
son or thing ridiculous, while a general like- Ut 

ness is retained. ' 


solely in the" phrase cmidng rare or eareg. 

Carl, Carle (kari), ■u. [A Bcandinavian word 
= Icel, Dan, Sw. a man; A. .Sax, carl, ' 
male, as in carheatt, a lie-cat ; ecorl. a free- 
man, a churl; O.H.G. hr,i, a man. the stem 
seen in proper names, Cinirles, Carolus, 
Charlemagne. Curi/ji is the leni.j 1, [014 
English and Scotch.] A mam :i liian as dis- 
tinguished from a boy; a robust, stri.mg, or 
liardy man; an old riian. ‘A stuur. carV 


The war between wit and Puritanism soon became 
a -war between wit and moralitj'. The hostility e.N:- 
cited by a grotesque caricature of virtue did not 
spare virtue lierself. Macauiay, 


Why sitt’st thou by 
Thou aged carle s*; 


that ruined hall, 
stern and gray 


2. A man of rude or rustic manners; a l'»oor; 
a clown; a churl. — 3. Carle-hemp, — 4. A 


Caricature (karii-ka-turiO, V.;. pret. d' pp. | of r 

caricatured; ppr. cancatiirmg. To make fkaril r f ^To • 

or f r.‘tWfl. o.fivmaturfi nf ■ tn in n. Cari,J Catiet {ixdll), l.l. iO „ 


or draw’ a caricature of ; to represent in a 
ridiculous and exaggerated fashion; to bur- 
lesque. 


Carl,t Carle t (kaii), v.i. To act like a 
churl. Burton. 

Carle -hemp (kaiihemp), n. [Male hemp. 


fcr .Hs ep.Ue 1 


Churchill. H, IVaipale. 

Caricaturist (karii-ka-turiqst), w. One who 
caricatures others. Malone. 

Caricous (karii-kus), a. [L. mrica, a fig.] 
Resembling a ffg; as, a caricous tumour. 

Caries (ka'ri-ez), n. [L.] In med. ulceration 
of bony substance; the gangrenous eating 
away of a bone. 

Carillon (kariil-lon), n. [Fr. , from L.L. quad- 
idlio, from L. quatmr, four, because caril- 
lons were played formerly on four bells.] 
1. A small instrument funiisUed with bells, 
properly tuned, and furnished with finger- 
keys like those of the pianoforte. — 2. A 
simple air adapted to be performed on a 
set of small bells. 

Carina (ka-riffia), 7i. [L. , the keel of a boat. ] 
In hot. same as Keel, 4. See Carinate. 

Carinaria (l^ar-i-na'ri-a), «. [L. carina, a 
keel, from the shape.] A genus of gastero- 
podous molluscs, of the order called Hetero- 
poda or Nucleobranchiata, whose shells are 


bol of robustness of character. 

Come, .*:rm Resolve, trske thou the van, 

Thou btv'iik o‘ hi mail. P,m ns. 

Carle-Sunday, Carling-Sunday (Idirrsim- 
dii, kuriling-sun-Ua), n. [0.32. and Sc. carl- 
ing, pease roasted or fried.] The Sunday 
before I’alin-Sunday, cm which day the spe- 
cial food was pease fried with butter. The 
custom is a continuation of the Fagan bean- 
feast [IhovinciaL] 

Carlet (karlet), n. [Fr. earrelct, a square 
file, a dim. of O.Fi*. carrel,Alo(i. Fr. carreau, 
fi’om L. quadratm, sciuare.] A single-cut 
file with a triangular section used by comb- 
makers. 

Carlielt (kUrilik), n. [A. i^ax. cerliee. 
Charlock.] The plant Chaiic-ck, rioeah] 

Carlin, Garline (karilin), n. [Fciu. of carl, 
a man; Icel kari/nna, a woman. See CARL.] 
An old woman ; a contemptuous term for 
any woman. [Scotch.] 


poda or Rucleobranclnata, whose shells are •, Carlina (kar-li'na). n. See CAULiNE-TinsTLE. 
known to collectoi^s under, the name of ; Carline, Caroline ikiirlhi, kar'5-lin), 

\ enus slipper and glass nautilus. The gills 1 [jtr. ca rlhi , It. ca rlino, from Ca rlu. or Charles 


are protected by a small and very delicate 
shell of glassy translucence. The creature 
itself is about 2 inches in length, and is of 
oceanic habits. It is so transparent that 


I. of Anjou, by whom they were coined at 
Rhiples towards the end of the thirteenth 
century.] The name given to coins once 
current in some parts of Italy. 


the vital functions may be watched by the j Carline, Carling (kihriiii, kiiVling), n. [Fr. 


aid of a microscope. 

Oarinatse (kar-i-na'te), 7i. pi [From L. ca- 
rina, a keel] Huxley's second order of the 
class Aves, the other two being Sanrurm and 
Ratltaj. The Carinatse include all the living 
flying birds, that is, all existing birds ex* 


cai'lingae, or esm'rlininie. Etymology un- 
known.] A piece of timber in a ship, ranging 
fore and aft, from one deck-beam to an- 
other, forming w’ith tlie beams a framing 
for the deck-planks to rest npoii.—Carhbns 
knees. See under KNEE. 


cept the Cursores, and are characterized by j Carline-tMstle (karilin-this-1), n. [Fr. mr- 


the fact that the sternum is furnished with 
a prominent median ridge or keel, whence 
the name. 

Carinate, Carinated kar'i-nfit- 

ed), a. [L. ca7'inatus, from carma, a keel.] 
Shaped like a keel; keeled; specifically, 
(a) in hot. having a longitudinal ridge like 


line, It. Sp. and Fg. carlina, after the Em- 
peror Charlemagne, wdiose army is said to 
have been saved from a plague by the use 
of its root.] The popular mime iff Carlina 
vulgaris, a thistle common in dry fields and 
pastures throughout Britain and the Con- 
tinent It is about a foot in height, with 


a keel : applied to a calyx, corolla, or leaf, j pricldy, soinewluit hoary leaves, and a pur- 
(&) In zool applied to those birds whose ; pie head of llowens, surrounded bv a hvgro- 
sternuin is keeled, a character of all exist- metric straw-coloured involucre. ^ 


ing birds except the cursorial. 

Carinthine (ka-rin'thTn), n. A sub- variety 
of augite from Carinthia. 

Carioie (karii-61), [Fr., from L. carrns, a 
car.] 1. A small open carriage; a kind of 
(ialash.-— 2. A covered cart. 

Cariopsis (kar-i-op'sis), n. Same as Cai'y- 
opsis (which see). 

Cariosity (kar-i-osT-ti), n. [See Caries.] 
Dlceration of a bone. 

Canons (ka'ri-us), a. Affected with caries; 
ulcerated: said of a bone. 


; Carjacou (karija-kb), n. See Cariacou. 

• Carh (kark), n. [From 0. Fr. kark, !au’ke= 
char/je (which see); or perhaps borrowed from 
the Welsh care, care, anxiety, whence carc- 
us, solicitous; Gael, care, care.] Care; 
anxiety; concern; solicitude; distress. ‘The 
carke that nippes our harte.’ JOrant. ‘ De- 
Yoide of careful carke.' Spe7iser. 

And at night the swart mechanic 
Conies to drown bis cark and care. 

Quaffing ale from pewter tankards. 

In the master's antique chair. Lonscfelioii'. 

Cark (kilrk), v.i. To be careful, anxious, 
solicitous, concerned. ‘ Oarking and caring 
all that ever you can to gather goods.’ Hol- 
la7id. : 

Hark, my husband, he’s singing and hoiting,— and 
I’m fain to eari and care. JStan. <&* Pt, 


. , Carllsh (karilish), a. [See Carl.] Churlish, 
iriety [Oiq uiul provitufial] 

Carlism (karTizm), n. The dos:trine of any 
"US, a of the several organizations or parties called 
Rd of CaiTists. 

Carlist (kUrdist), jl A fidluwtr of Bon 
Cai'y- Carlos of Spain, or of Chari es X. or H enry T. 

of France, or one who adheres to the piin- 
MES.] ciples of their followers and supporters; a 
legitimist, 

aries; Oarlock: (ktirTok), n. [Rus. karluk.] A sort 
of isinglass from Russia, made of tlie stur- 
U- geon’s bladder, and used in clarifying wine, 
rke=. CarlOtt (kilrilot), n. [A dim. of cw /I Sec 
I from Carl.} A countryman. ‘ Tlie e,otta.ge . .. 

■ care- that the old carlo t once was li'tuster of.' 
Care ; Shak. 

‘The Cariovingiaa (kUr-16-vhriji-an), «, [See 
‘De- Carl.] Pertaining to, or descended from, 
Charlemagne; as, the Catiomngiajh race of 
kings. 

Carlsbad Twins (karlz’bnd twinx), 7i. pi 
Large felspar crystals found pt>rphyritjcally 
Wais imbedded in a regularly con.^tiiTited rock, as 
granite of Carlslard in lioheniia, and 
' Hoi- the granite of .some parts of Cornwall. Ure. 
CarlndiOVicaCkaFlii-do- vF'k.ri.n. [1 n honour 
and Charles {Carlo) IV. of Spain anti his con- 
sort Maria Louisa {Ludocica) of Parma.] 


eh, c^ain; 6h, Sc. loch; 


j, job; h, Fr. tow; 


TH, fAen; th, thin; w, uig; wh, u-Aig; zh, UAiire.— See Key. 



CAKLYLESE 

1 A seuiis »'if shrubn belonging to 

the order PniidanaceK. They are mi* 
tjves f.i Soutli America and the Indies, 
and the si>ecit‘3 C. pahnata yields the ma- 
terial of which the weli-laiowii Panama hats 
are mad.e. Hence— 2. A name sometimes 
given to a Panama hut. 

Oarlylese tkdrlil-ez), n. The distinctive 
style or luiraseolugy of Tiiomus Carlyle. 

CSaiiyliaii (ktn-Iil'i-au), n. and «. A term 
denoting the style or dioetriiies of Thomas 
Carlvle and his imitators. 

Oarlylisjrxi (kiir-liPizm). '/?. l. A feature of 
the style of Thomas Carlyle. —2. The lead- 
ing ideas or teacMtig of Thomas Carlyle. 

Carmagnole (kiir-mh-nyol'), a. [From Car- 
magrtula, in Piedmont, the home of many 
Savoyards, employed in street music, who 
brought the air into France.] 1. A republi- 
can song and dance in the first French re- 
volution, Each stanza of the song ended 
with the refrain 

Dansons IaCarniagnoIc:~vivc le son— du canon! 

The word afterwards became a sort of gen- 
eric term for revolutionary songs, and was 
applied to the €a ira, the Jfarseillawe, the 
Chant (In depart, &c. — 2. The dress worn 
by the Jacobins during the revolution, con- 
sisting of a blouse, red cap, and tricoloured 
girdle. —u. Tiie wearer of such a dress; any 
violent revolutionist. —4. A bombastic re- 
port of the successes and glories of the 
French arms during the revolutionary wars. 

Carman (karTnan), n. A man whose em- 
ployment is to drive a car or cart, or to con- 
voy goods and other things in a cart or car. 

Carmelite (karTnel-it), n. 1. A mendicant 
friar of the or<ler of our Lady of Alouiit Cur- 
mel From probably tlie fourth century holy 
men torik up their al iodc as hermits on ilount 
Carmel in Syria, but it was not till about tlie 
year llaO that pilgrims established an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of loading a secluded 
life on this mountain, and so laid the foun- 



Carnielite.— Pascal’s Collection des CosUxmes. 

dation of the order. Being driven by the 
vSaraceus to Eurtjpe in 124T they adopted all 
the forms of monastic life and a somewhat 
miUler rule. In time they became divided 
into several branches, one of them distin- 
guished by walking barefooted. They are 
still to be seen in Homan Catholic coun- 
tries, The habit of the order is a cas- 
sock, scapular, and hood of broivu colour, 
and a white cloak, the hood covering the 
head and face and having holes for the 
ej'cs. ~2. A sort of pear. 

Oarmelxte, Garaneiin (l<ih*'meMt, kar'mel- 
in), (t. Belonging to the order of Carniel- 
' Ites,.-.' •' 

Carminated (kaFini-nat-ed), a. Alixed with 
or made of carmine; as, carminated colour. 
Carminative (kar-'mi-aat-iv), n. [IHod. L. 
(1622) carniinatimtni, a carminative, proba- 
Idy from L.L, carminare, to use incanta- 
tions, to eliarm, from L. carmen, a poem, 
an incantation or charm, because it acts 
suddenly, as a charm is .supposed to do.] A 
medicine which tends to expel wind, or to 
remedy colic and liatuleucies. Carmina- 
tives are chiefly obtained from the vege- 
table kingdom, the principal being ginger, 
cardamom, anise, and caraway seeds. Several 
of the essential oils are also used as carmin- 
ative!>i. as those of peppermint, anise, cara- 
way, juniper: also ardent spirits, especially 
in the form of firomatic tinctures. 


, Carminative (kaFiui-mit-iv), a.. Expelling 
I wind from the body; antispasmodic. 
Carmine (IdiHmin), n, [Fr. eannin, from 
Sp. camiin, carmine, from carmesino, car- 
mine, crimson, Sp. Cannes, kerme.s (vviiich 
see), Ctinmn has the same origin.] 1, The 
pure colouring matter or principle of cochi- 
neal; it forms a purple mass soluble in 
water. Tlie formula Cj^HigOio is assigned 
to this substance. ~2. A pigment made from 
cochineal It is of a beautiful red or crim- 
son colour, bordering on purple, and is used 
j by painters in miniature, though rarely, on 
account of its great price, 
i Carmot (kllFmot), n. The name given by 
the alchemists to the matter of which they 
supposed the pliilosofdieFs stone was con- 
stituted. 

Car 3 l{karn), n. A rock, or heap of rocks. 
See Cairn. [Provincial.] 

Carnage (karTiiij), n. [Ifr. carnage, slaugh- 
ter, from a L.L. carnatimm, from L. caro, 
carnis, flesh.] l.t The flesh of slain ani- 
mals; heaps of flesh, as in shambles. ‘ His 
ample maw with human carnage filled.' 
Pope.~% Slaughter; gi-eat destruction of 
men; butchery; massacre. ‘ Alacle great cur- 
nageoitlimV Holland. ‘The carnage of 
Sedgeraoor, or the more fearful carnage of 
the Bloody Circuit.’ Macaulay. 

Carnal (karfnal), a. (L. camaVis, carnal, 
from caro, caniis, flesh. ] 1. Pertaining to the 
body, its passions and appetites; fleshly; 
sensual; lustful; gross; impure. 'Our car- 
nal stings, our un bitted lusts.’ Shale. ‘Not 
sunk in camal pleasure.’ Milton.-—^. Not 
spiritual; merely human; not partaking of 
anything divine or holy; unregenerate; un- 
sanctified. ‘Meats and drinks, and divers 
washings, and carnal ordinances.’ Heb. 
ix. 10. * All appearances of mirth and plea- 
santry which were lookedupon as marks of a 
carnal mind.’ Addison. 

The carnal mind is enmity against God. 

Rom, viii, 7. 

S.t Bloody; ravenous. ‘That this camu? 
cur preys on the issue of his mother’s body.’ 
Skaic. — Carnal knoivledge, sexual inter- 
course. 

Carnalism (kaFnal-izm), n. Carnality; the 
indulgence of carnal appetites. 

Carnalist (Ifixr'nal-ist), n. One given to the 
indulgence of sensual appetites. Burton. 
CarnaJite (kurTial-it), •«. A worldly-minded 
man. Ant Andersoji. [Hare.] 

Carnality (klir-nai'i-ti), n. The state of 
being carnal ; ivant of spirituality; fleshli- 
ness; fleshly lusts or desires, or the indul- 
gence of those lusts; sensuality. ‘ They wal- 
low in all the carnalities of the world. ’ 
South. ‘The carnality of their hearts.’ Til- 
lotso7i. 

Carnalize (karinal-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. car- 
rialized; ppr. carnalmng. To make carnal; 
to debase to carnality. ‘A sensual and car- 
nalized spirit.’ Dr. J. Scott. [Bare.] 
Camallite (kar'na-lit), n. [After a G ermaii 
of the name of Von CarnalL] A pink-col- 
oured mineral obtained from 'the Stassfurth 
salt mines. It consists principally of mag- 
nesium, potassium, chlorine, and water, but 
contains also rubidium, cassium, and bro- 
mine. 

Carnally (karinal-li), adv. In a carnal man- 
ner; according to the flesh; not spiritually. 
Lev. xviii. 20. ‘ That the apostle doth very 
fitly take the law . . . either spiritually 
or carnally." B. Belson. 

Carnal -minded (kar'nal-mlnd'ed), a. 
Having a carnal or fleshly mind. 
Camal-mindedness (karfnal-mlnd'ed-nes). 
a. Carnality of mind, ‘ Concupiscence and 
camal-mindedness." Jer. Taylor. 
Carnardinet (kariner-din), n. An old name 
for the carnation, ‘ The rosy-coloured car- 
nardine.* Old comedy. 

Carnaria (kar-naTi-a), n. [L. caro, carnis, 
flesh.] The order of flesh-eating animals; 
carnivora. 

Carnassial (kar-nas^si-al), a. [From Fr. car- 
nassier (which see).] In compar. anat. 
adapted for dividing and eating flesh.— 
Carnassial teeth, the last premoiar in the 
upper jaw and the first molar in tlie lower. 
Carnassial (kar-nas'si-al), n. In compar. 
anat. a tooth adapted for dividing and eating 
! flesh. Owen. 

I Carnassier (kfir-nas-se-a), n. [Fr. , from L.L. 

I camacerius, an executioner, from L. caro, 
i camis, flesh.] A eaniivorOus animal. 

Carnation (kar-na'shon), n. [Fr. carnation, 

\ the naked partof a picture, flesh colour; from 
j L. caro, carnis, flesh.] 1. Flesh colour; the 
I parts of a picture which are naked, or wdtli- 
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out drapery, exhibiting the natural colour 
of tlie flesl). ‘Her complexion of the most 
delicate carnation." Lord Lytton.~~± In 
painting, the representation of flesh.— 3, The 
popular name of Bianthus CanjophiiUns, a 
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Two varieties of Carnation, 

native of southern Europe, but naturalized 
on old castle walls and similar places in the 
south of England. It is a perennial glau- 
cous plant, with fragrant rose-coloured 
floivers. From it has been obtained the 
many varieties of the carnations of the 
florists, which are much prized for the 
beautiful colours of their sweet-scented 
double flowers. They are arranged into 
three classes, viz., Mzarres, fiakes, and pi- 
cotees. 

Carnationed (kkr-na'shond), a. Having a 
colour like carnation; pink. Lovelace. 
CarnauTba (kfir-na-fi'ba), n. The Brazilian 
name of the Coryplia cerifera, a tall palm 
which grows in the middle and northern 
provinces of Brazil, and ivhich, like the 
Ceroxylon andicola or wax-palm, has ite 
leaves coated with small wa.xy scales, from 
which a straw-coloured %vax is obtained by 
boiling. The fruit and pith of the tree are 
eaten/and the wood, which is very durable, 
furni.she.s an important building material 
in its native country. 

Camel (kilr'nel), a. [Perhaps from W. earn, 
ii cairn or heap of stones.] Chaotic; shape- 
less. iJryden. 

Carnelian (kUr-neTi-an), n. [More correctly 
cornelian, fromFr. cornaUne, It. comaUna, 
corniola, a carnelian, from L. cornu, a horn, 
froin its horny appearance; comp, onyx, 
which literally means a finger-nail or claw. ] 
A siliceous stone, a variety of chalcedony, 
of a deep red, flesh-red, or reddish-white 
colour. It is tolerably hard, capable of a 
' good polish, and used for seals, &c. The 
finest specimens come from Cambay and 
Surat, in India, where they are found as 
nodules of a blackish-olive colour, in pecu- 
liar strata, SO feet below the surface. The 
nodules, after two years’ exposure to the 
sun, are boiled for two days, and thereby 
acquire the lovely colours for which they 
are prized. 

Cameous (karine-us), a. [L. carneus, from 
caro, carnis, flesh.] Fleshy; having the qua- 
lities of flesh. ‘ Carneous WavQs.’ Bay. 
Carney (khr'ni), n. [From L. caro, canm, 

flesh.] A disease of horses, in which the 
mouth is so furred that they cannot eat. 
Carney (kar'ni), n. Soft, hypocritical talk; 
flattery. [Slang.] 

Carney (kar'ni), v.t. To insinuate one’s self 
with; to flatter; to wheedle. [Slang.] 
Carney (khrim), -y.i To interlard one's 
discourse with hypocritical terms or tones 
of endearment. [Slang.] 

Carnifex ( kiir ' ni - feks ), n. [L. , from caro, 
carn-is, flesh, especially dead flesh, and.facio, 
to make.] A public executioner. 
Carnifleation (kar'ni-fi-ka"shon), n. [See 
Carnipy.] The act of carnifying; a state of 
certain organs in whicli the tissue becomes 
changed so as to resemble that of fleshy 
parts. In the hard parts it is equivalent to 
osteosarcoma, in the lungs to hepatization. 
Carnify (kiir'ni-fi), v.i. pret, & pp. carnified; 
ppr. cai'ni/ying. [L. caro, carnis, flesh, and 
facio, to make.*] 1. To foim flesh; to receive 
flesh in growth. ‘ I walk, I see, I hear, I 
digest, I saiiguify, I carnify.' Sir M. Hale. 
[Bare.]— 2, To lose the normal structure 
and become fleshy. See Carnipicatton. 
Carnival (karTu-val), n. [I'sually ascribed 
to L. caro, camis, flesh, and vale, farewell, 
lit. farewell flesh I but really from iled. L. 
canielevamen, for carnis levamen, solace of 
the body, permitted in anticipation of any 
fast — L. caro, flesh, and lemre, to solace, 


Fate, far, fat, me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abnne; y, Sc. fey. 
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to iighteri. taroiigh .Fr, canmmL It. rar no- 
vale, came rale. I 1. The fea.*.t nr .'?eaiiuu of 
rejoicing before Lent. ui>served iu Catholic 
countries with a gre;it deal of nieiTiineiit 
and revelry, feasts, balls, operas, concerts, 
Ac. Hence— 2. Feasting or revelry iu gene- 
ral. 

Love in the sacred hails held rawsVa/, Tamyson. 

GariiiYora(kar-niv'o-ra),-n. p?. [L.j A term 
generally applicable to any creatures that 
feed on flesh or animal substances, but re- ; 
stricted to an order of inammiferous quad- ; 
nipeds which prey upon other animals. = 
They are divided into the Plant Igradcuixom- 
prising the i fears, badgers, racoons, gluttrais, 
and coatirnctndis; the i)mfbVnro7c.s', compris- 
ing lions, tigers, cats, dogs;" the FimupedLa 
or Pinnnjmda, or Amphibious Canikora, 
comprising the seals and walruses, l^ut 
these last .are now frequently placed in a 
separate order. Tlie muscuiar activitA’ of 
the Oarnivffra is very great, their respira- 
tion and circulation very active, and their 
demand for food is consequently constant. 
Carnivoracity (kilr-niv'o-ras"i-ti), n. [See 
Carnivorous.] Greediness of appetite for i 

flesh. Pope. [Rare.] I 

Carnivore (karini-vor), 7i. A carnivorous 
animal; one of the Carnivora. Oimi. i 

CaruLVoro-as (kiir-mv'd-rus), «. [L. I 

carnis, flesh, and roro, to devour.] Eating i 
or feeding on flesh : an epithet applied to ' 
animals whicii naturally seek flesh for food, ' 
as the lion, tiger, dog, wolf, &c. ; and also ; 
to plants which are supposed to appropri- ; 
ate animal food, like the Drosera or sundeiv i 
and Pinguicula among British plants, and I 
among exotics Dionsea or Venus’s fly-trap ! 
and the various pitcher-bearing plants. 
CarEOse, a. See Carnous. 

Carnosity (kilr-nosT-ti), n, [Fr. ca-rnosite, 
from L. caro, camis, flesh.] 1. Fleshiness. 

The olives, indeed, be very small there, and no 
bigger than capers; yet conijnended they are for 
their Cizrnoszty. Holiand. 

% Fleshy suljstance ; specifically, a little 
fleshy excrescence in the urethra, the neck • 
of the bladder, Ac, 1 

Camous, Oarnose (karinus, kltr-nds'), «. 
[L. carmsus, from caro, cmiiis, flesh.] 1. <3f 
or pertaining to flesh; fleshy. ‘Ca^moits 
matter. ’ jSolimid, ‘ Camose mmcle.' Ray. 
2. In hot. of a fleshy consistence: said of suc- 
culent leaves, stems, <fec. 

Gamy (kiirhii), 7i. and v. See Carney. 
[Slang.] 

Carol), Caioh-tree (kar'ob, kariob-tre), n. 
[O. Fr. caro& 0 , Mod. Fr. caroiihe, from Ar. 
kharrM, bean-pods.] The common English 
name of Ceratonia Siliqiia. See Cer atonia. 
Caroche (ka-rdshO, n. [0. Fr. carroche, from 
It. mrroocio, a carriage, from, can'o, a car. 
See CAR.] Aland of pleasure-carriage; a 
coach. B. Jonson; Beau. A FI. ‘Coaches 
smd earaches.’ Bw'ton. 

Caroched. (ka-rosliF), a. Placed in a caroche. 

Beg'gary rides caroched. Alassinger. 

Carol (kariol), n. [O.Fr, carole, a kind of 
dance wherein many dance together, also a 
Christmas song or carol ; from the Celtic : 
Armor, koroll, a dance; W. carol, a carol, a 
song.] A song, especially one expressive of 
joy : Shakspere also applies the term to a 
devotional song, and it often signifies, spe- 
cifically, a religious song or ballad in cele- 
bration of Christmas, ‘instruments, carols, 
and daunces.’ Chaucer. ‘The enrol of a 
bird.’ Byron. ‘Heard a carol, mournful, 
holy.’ Tennyson. 

Even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s 
harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols. 

Bacon. 

Carol (kar'ol), o.i. pret. & pp. carolled; 
ppr. cao^olling. [From the noun.] To sing; 
to warble ; to sing in joy or festivity. 

Hark how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 

And carol of love’s praise. Spenser. 

Carol (kai'ol), v.i. To praise or celebrate in 
song. 

The shepherds at their festivals 

Carol lier goodness. Milton. 

Carol, Carrol (kariol, karirol), n. In arch. 
a small closet or inclosiu’e to sit and read 
int also applied to a window, doubtless a 
bay-window: a word found in old docu- 
ments. Oxford Glossary. 

Carolin (kario-iin), n. [Carolus, Latin form 
of Charles.] A gold coin fornieiTy current 
in some parts of Germany, worth about 
Carolina -pink: (kar-6-irna-pingk), n. A 


name given to the Spigelia maryla^idica, a 
North American plant bearing scarlet flow- 
ers, and having a root used as a vermifuge. 


Caroline, n. See Carline, a coin. 

Caroling, Carolling (.kar'ol-ing), n. The 
act of one who carols; a song of joy, praise, 
or devotion. ‘ Ophelia’s wild snatches and 
the sAveet carolings of ‘As you Like it.” 
Coleridge. 

Carollngian (kar-6-lm‘’ji-an), a. Same as 
Carlovihgkui, 

Carolinian (kar-o-linfl-an), a. Pertaining 
to Uaroiiiia, 

Carolinian (kar-o-lini-an), K. .A- native or : 
inhabitant of Carolina. 

Carolitic,' Carolytic (kar-o-litTk b a. in ' 
arch, decorated Avith branches and leaves, ‘■ 
as a column. Gwilt 

Carolus (kario-lus), n. A gold coin sfnick 
in the reign of Charles I. and originally 2A'-. ■ 
in Avilue, afterAvards ' 23 a '■ The name avus r 
given also to various other coins, i 

Carom (kar'om), a. [From cammMc.] In | 
billiards, a cannon. [American.] j 

Carom (karom), v.L To make a carom or i 
cannon iu billiards. [American.] ; 

Caroon (ka-roiFk [Gael, and Ir, caor, i 
eaorann, a mouiitain-berry, the roAA'an.] A J 
species of cherry. Mninmnds , , ! 

Carosse (ka-ros'Vn. A garment of fur Avorii ; 
by the native.s of Souch Africa. 

Carotel, Caroteel (kar-o-ter, kar-o-tei'), «. i 
. An oriental weight varying from 5 to Q lbs. I. 
Carotic (ka-rotik), a. [Gr, Jmros, torpor, , 
stupor.] 1, Relating to stupor or earns.— j 
2. Same as Carotid. Bitnglis&n, I 

Carotid (ka-rot'id), a. [Gr. pi. ImrotMes, the ; 
carotids, said to be from Mros, a deep ; 
sleep, because the ancients believ^ed that i 
sleep Avas caused by an increased ftoAv of I 
blood to the head through these vessels.] | 
Of or pertaining to the tAvo great arteries | 
of the neck; as, the carotid mrviSi.—CaroUd 
arteries, the tAvo great arteries which eon- I 
vey the blood from the aorta to the head 
and brain. The common carotids, one on 
either side of the neck, diAide each into an 
external and an iwferaal branch, the latter 
supplying the interior of the skull. 

Carotid (ka-rot'id), n. An artery of the 
neck. See the adjective. 

Caxotidal (ka-rot'id-al), a. Carotid. [Rare.] 
Carotin, Carotine (kar'd-tin), n. The col- 
ouring matter of the carrot. 

Carousal,! Carouselt (karid-zal, karid-zel), ! 
? 2 . [Fr. carrousel, It. emmeUo.] A tilting- i 
match or similar pageant ; military e.xei'- j 
cises. ‘Leaving out the warlike part of ! 
the caromels.’ Bryden. * A royal carousal i 
given by Charles the Fifth of France to the 1 
Emperor Charles the Fourth.' T. Wurtm, ( 
Carousal (ka-rou'zal), n. [See Carouse,] A i 
feast or festrtal; a noisy drinidng bout or j 
revelling. j 

The swains were preparing for a carousal. Sterne, j 

—Feast, Banquet, Carousal. See under ■ 
Feast. i 

Carouse (ka-rouz'), r.i. pret. & pp. caroused; i 
ppr. carousing. [O.Fr. carousser, to quatf, ! 
to carouse, from ca;nm.s',a carouse, a bumper, ! 
from G. gar aus ! quite out ! that is, empty | 
your glasses! an old German drinking ex- j 
elamation. In old authors the spelling i 
garoiise is also found.] To drink freely and 1 
Avith jollity; to quaff; to iwel; also, to drink , 
to the health of a penson. ‘ Having all day i 
carottsed and banqueted.’ Skak. ‘Carotts- 
f Hi; to his mates.’ Sliak. 

I said, O soul, ni.ake merry and carouse. Tennyson. ' 

Carouse (ka-rouz'), v.L To drink up; to 
drink to the bottom. ‘Diti death’s eup 
carowse. ’ M ir. for Mags. * Caroused pota- 
tions pottle-deep,’ Shak. 

Carouse (ka-rouz'). I- -A- hearty drink or 
full draft of liquor. Hence the old phi'ase 
to qttaff or drmk carouse, that is, to drink 
deep. ‘A full carouse of sack,' Davies.— 
2. A drinking match; a noisy banquet. ‘The 
early feast and late cm'ouse.’ Pope. 
Carousel (ka-rouz'^r), n. One who carouses; 
a drinker; a toper; a noisy reveller or bac- 
chanalian. 

Oarousingly (ka-rouz'ing-li), adv. In a 
carousing manner. 

Carp (ktirp), v.i. [Allied, in first sense at 
least, to Icel. kmpa, to boast; Sav. dial. 
karpa, to boast, to w'rangle; the second 
sense is due to the L. earpo, to seize, catch, 
pick.] 1. 1 To speak ; to tell ; to recite. ‘ I 
will now carp of kings.’ Percy 3iS. 

Now we ieven the kyng and of J oseph 

Joseph <f Arimcttiiie. 

2. To censure, cavil, or find fault, particu- 
larly without reason or petulantly : used 
absolutely or followed by at. 

Other of your insolent retinue 

Do hourly and quarrel. 5A<iF- 


1 ! 


No a tofuh or nail to scratf’h ; 

And kti uiy autior. carp anii cat* Is t *. h'rr'ni 

Carp t ikarp), v.t. 1. To uricr; tu spouk 

Then our king full of courage c.ir/ed thcijt* word'j, 

2. To blame; to find fault Avitli; to chuie 


My honest heniely wordi. were carp’d and ceiisurevi. 

. Birjdm, ' . 

Carp (klirp). n. [A AAi»nl common to the 
Teutonic languages (comp. kurper, 1km, 
hfrp; , kfirp) and borroAAcd by the 
Paunanctt tonguek] A teleostean fi.'-h i«f 
the family C’ypiinklT, The tvpe is ?1it* com- 


inon earii (G/fiovV/fas' car^nV.'j, said to have 
.been introduced into Eii gland in the fenir- 





Carp illvprinus car/do). 


teenth century. It is ,'in e.xcellent fi.'?h for 
ponds, .as it l>reeUs raj»hUy cis many 
TOd.twJO eggs having been counted in the 
ovarie.s of a single carjd, grows to a large 
size, sojuelinies attaining the length of 
4 feet, and lives, it is said, for loO V>r 2dU 
years. In old age itS' scales becomi gray 


and AA'hite. The' golden carp or gold-ii.sli 
is C. miratm; and the crucian or German 


carp, C. carassins. See CRUCl.iN. 

Carpal (Mripal), «, [L. carpm, the wrist. | 
Fertaiiimg to the Avrist. 

Cari)5LtMan (kar-pfiTlu-anb a. Tertaining 
to ilic Avell-kiioAVE range of mountains be- 
tween Folaiid, Hungary, and Transylvania. 
—Carpathian halsam, a re.siii or essential 
oil distilled from the fresh cones of Pinus 
Cembra in Hungary, Ac. 

Carp-bream (karpluem), n. Another name 
for the common bream (Ahramis bra mu). 
Carpel (kilr’pel), u, [Ikbui. L. curprllim, 
dim. from Gr. karpns, fruit.] in hu. a 
single -celled ovary or seed-vessel, or a 
single cell of an ovary or £oed-Tes.^el to- 
gether Avith AA'hat belongs to that ceil, as iu 
many case.s a sepmati* style and stigma of 
the pistil. The pistil or fruit often 
of only one carpel, in Avhich case it is eallcni 
simple; Avheu ciiber con.sists of more than 
one carpel it Is called compound. A carpel 
is regarded a.s a modified leaf. Called a1st> 
Carpel I am, Carpidia m . 

Carpellary (kar’])tl-la-ri), a. Belonging to 
a carpel or carptis. 

Carpellnm (kar-ptd him), 'u. A carpel. 
Carpenter (k;ir'pcn-ter), n . [0. Fr. ea rpentier 
(Mod. Fr. charpentier); L.L. carpentarius, 
a carpenter, from L. curpentum, a chariot, a 
word of Celtic origin; comp, car.] An artificer 
who Avorks in timber; a framer and builder 
of houses and of ships. Those avIio buihl 
houses are called /mu^r-rarpiudcAS.and those 
who buihl ships iwe called skip-carpenters. 
The carjjenter of a ship is an oflicer ap- 
pointed to examine and keep in order the 
frame of the ship and all the Avooden ma- 
chinery about livT.—Carpentcys crcir, a set 
of men eniidoyed under the carpenter to 
make Avdiat repairs are necessary. 
Carpenter-bee (kar'pen-ter-he), n. The 
common name of the ditfert-nt species of 



Carpenter-bee (Ayiocopa vtolaccit), half the natural 


I, A piece of wood bored by the bee. and grubs and 
food deposited in the ceils. 2 , Two of the ceihj 
drawn larger in order to show- the partitinns. 


hjuuenopterous insects of the genus Xylo- 
copa. One species (A', violacca) Inhabits the 


I 


ch, c/tain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; 
VOL. I. 


B,go; j,iob; n, Fr, ton; ug, sin^r; 


TH, fften; th, thin; w, laig; Avh, tr/dg 


zh, urure.—See KEY. 
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SQStli of Europe; inAsia, Africa, and America 
tlie species are numerous. They are gener- 
ally of a dark violet blue, and of consider- 
able size. They usually form their nests in 
pieces of half-rotten wood, cutting out vari- 
ous apartments for depositing their eggs, 
havin;? sharp, pointed, triangular mandi- 
bles, well adapted to form holes in wood. 
Carpentering (kar'pen-ter-ing), n. The ein- 
pdoyment of a carpenter. 

Carpentry (k:ir'peii-iri), n. 1. The art of 
cutting, framing, and joining timber in the 
constmetion of buildings. —2. An assemblage 
of pieces of timber connected by framing or 
letting them into each other, as are the 
lueces of a roof, door, centre, &c, 

Caxper ( karp'er ), n. One who carps; a ca- 
viller. S/iaL\ 

Carpet (kilr'pet), n. fO.Fr. catyifc, a carpet, 
a kind of woollen cloth, from It. and L.L. 
carpita, a woolly cloth, from carpeve, to tease 
W'ool, L. carpOy to pluck, to pull in pieces, 
&C.1 1. A thick fabric used for covering 
floors, stairs, &c., usually woven of wool, 
sometimes of other materials, and in some 
cases wrought witli a needle.— 2. A soft, 
smooth covering, as of turf, moss, &c,, sug- 
gestive of a carpet. ‘The grassy carpet of 
this idain.' Shale.— To be on the carpet, is 
to he under consideration; to be the sub- 
ject of deliberation. It may be borrowed 
from the French etre sur Ic tapis, which is 
used in the like seme.— Carpet knight, a 
person knighted on some other ground than 
that of military service or distmction;_ a 
knight who has not known the hardships 
of the field. So Shakspere speaks of ‘a 
knight dubbed with unhacked rapier and on 
carpet consideration.’ 

Not yet prepared?— Ily heaven I change 

My thoug:ht, and hold thy valour light 

As that of some vain carpet Sirll’’. Scott. 

Carpet (karipet). v.t. prefc. <,t pp. carpeted, 
ppr. carpeting. To cover with or as with a 
carpet ; to spread with carpets ; as, to car- 
pet a room. 

Carpet-hag (karipet-bag), n. A travelling 
bag made of the same material as carpets. 
Carpet-bag (karipet-bag), v.i. To stump 
the country in tlie manner of a carpet- 
bagger. [United States.] 

Carpet-bagger (kur'pet-bag'6r),'n, [Because 
regarded as having no more property than 
might fill a carpet-hag.'] A needy political 
adventurer who goes about the country pan- 
dering to the prejudices of the ignorant 
with the view of getting into place or power. 
Originally applied to needy adventurers of 
the Northern State.s of America, Avho tried 
in this way to gain the votes of the negroes 
of the Southern States. 

Carpet-bedding (kiir'pet-bed-ing). n. In 
hort. a system of bedding in which neat 
and dwarf-gi-owing foliage plants alone are 
used in the form of mo.saic, geometrical, or 
other designs. Called in America Mosaicul- 
ture. 

Ca:^et-broom, Carpet-brush (kar'pet- 
brom, kiir'pet-brush), n. A brush or broom 
for cleaning carpets. 

Carpet-dance (karipet-dans), n. A dance 
or a dancing party of an easy and uncere- 
monious character, t!ie carpet not being 
lifted for the occasion as for a ball. Dickens. 
Carpeting (kUripet-ing), n. Cloth for car- 
pets; carpets in general. 

Oarpet-lmight (kiir'pet-nit), n. See under 
CAItPET. 

Carpet-monger (karipet-raung-gor), n. 1 . A 
dealer in carpets.— 2. One mo,st at home on 
a carpet; a lover of ease and pleasure. ‘A 
%v1iole bookful of these quondam carpet- 
mongers whose names yet run smoothly in 
the even road of a blank verse.’ Shak. 
Caroet-rod (kiir' pet-rod), n. One of the 
rods used to keep a stair carpet in its place. 
Carpet-strainer (karipet-stran-er), n. A 
contrivance for catching and stretching out 
carpets tight on the floor when laying them 
dowm. 

Carpet -stretcher (karipet-stredi-er), «. 
Same as Carpet-strainer. 

Carpet-Strip (kfiripet-strip), ??. The piece 
under a door to raise it above the carpet. 
Carpet-mlkt (kar'pet-wak)> walk on 
smooth turf. Bvelgn. 

Carpet-way t (karipet-wa), 11 . A green way; 
a strip or border of green swiml left round 
the margin of a ploughed field. Hag. 
Carpet-weed (karipet-wed), n. The popular 
nsune of plants of the genus Hollugo, incon- 
spicuous annuals, somewhat resembling 
Galium in their habit; found in the wanner 
regions of both hemisi'ilieres. 


Carpholite (karifo-lit), n. Same as Ear- 
pholite. 

Carphologia, Garphology (kar-fo-ia^ji-a, 
kHr-fol'o-p), n. [Gr. kcurphos, the nap or 
clothes, and lego, to pluck-] In nied. a pick- 
ing of the bed-clothes; floccillation. 
Carpidiimi (kar-pid'i-um), w. Same as 
CarpeL 

Carpiacho-alriiL (kar-pin'cho-skin), n. The 
skin of the capybara or %vater-hog,carpincho 
being the name of that animal in Paraguay. 
SeeCAPYBAUA. 

Carping (kdrp'ing), a. Cavilling; captious; 
censorious. 'Carping critic.’ Granville. 

‘ Cmping spirit.’ Watts. 

Carping (karpTng). n. The act of cavilling; 
a cavil; unreasonable censure. ‘ Those carp- 
ings made as to the passage through the 
Red Sea,’ Leslie. 

Carpingly (klirp'ing-li), adv. In a carping 
manner; captiously. 

Carptmis (kar-pfnus), n. [The Latin name 
of tire hornbeam.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Cupuliferte. The species are trees or 
tall shrubs with deciduous leaves like those 
of the beech, and are natives of Europe, the 
Levant, and North America. The hornbeam 
(0. Betuhts) is an indigenous tree often used 
in hedges, as it stands cutting. Its wood is 
tough and difficult to work; it is used for 
cogs, handles of tools, and on the Continent 
for fuel. 

Carpmeals (kapp''melz), n. pi. a kind of 
coai'se cloth formerly made in the north of 
England. 

Carpocapsa (kar-po-kap'sa), n. [Gr. karpos, 
fruit, and kapsis, the act of devouring.] A 
genus of lepidopterous insects whose larvm 
are most destructive to fruit, C. Pomona 
infests all Europe where apples and pears 
are cultivated, depositing its eggs in the 
fruit as soon as it is set. Its larvrn come to 
their full size in July, when the fruit is 
about two- thirds of its size, and then escape 
by boring their way to the outside. 
Carpocratian (kiir-po-kra'shi-an), n. A 
member of a sect of Gnostics of the second 
century, so called fi’om Carpocrates, a pro- 
minent teacher of gnosticism. Tliey main- 
tained that only the soul of Christ went to 
heaven, that liis body would have no resur- 
I rection, and that the world was made by 
I ■ angels, ■ 

I Carpolite (kar'po-lit), n. [Gr. karpos, fruit, 

[ and stone.] A fossil fruit. 

I Carpological (kar-po-loj'i-kal), a. Pertain- 
ing to carpology. Balfour. 

. Carpologist (kar-poFo-jist), n. [Gr. karpos, 
fruit, and logos, doctrine.] One who studies 
I or treats of fruits or seeds. 

Carpology (kfir-poro-ji), n. [See above.] The 
division of botany relating to the structure 
of seeds and seed-vessels. 

Carpophaga (kar-pof'a-ga), n. pi. [Gr. kar- 
pos, fruit, and phago, to eat] Fruit-eaters, 
a section of the Marsupialia (which see). 
Carpophagous (kkr-pofa-gus), a. Fruit- 
eating ; relating to the Carpophaga. 
Carpophore (karipo-for), n. [L. carpopho- 
runi, from Gr. karpos, fruit, and phero, to 
bear.] In hot the prolongation of the floral 
! axis which bears the pistil beyond the sta- 
mens, as in the fruits of the Capparidem and 
Umbelliferce. 

Carpus (kar'pus), n. [L., the ivrist.] In 
anat. that part of the skeleton between the 
foreami and hand, composed in the higher 
vertebrates of eight small bones in two 
rows. It is the wmt in man, the knee in 
the horse. 

Carcfuaise (kflr-kazO, n. [Fr. carguaiso, ca,r- 
caise; probably same word as carcass. ] The 
annealing arch or oven used in the manu- 
facture of plate-glass, 

Carrach (karirak), n. SeeCAKACK. 
Carrageen, Carragheen (kar'ra-gen), n. 
[From Carragakeen, near Waterford, Ire- 
land, where it abounds.] Chondrus enspus, 
a sea -weed very common on rocks and 
stones on every part of the coast of Britain. 
It is a very variable weed, with a flat dicho- 
tomously branching frond of a deep purple- 
brown colour, and of a cartilaginous tex- 
ture. When dried it becomes whitish, and 
in this condition is known as Irish moss, 
and is used for making soups, jellies, size, 
&c. . ■ 

Carrageenin <kar-ra-ge'nin), The muci- 
laginous constituent of carrageen, repre- 
sented by some chemists under the formula 
C 12 H 10 O 10 , and so, like starch, sugar, &c, , 

, appearing to be a hydrate of carbon. 

! Oarrailie,t w. Carrion. Chaucer. 
i CarraU (karial), n. Same as Carol, in arch. 


Carrara Marhle (kiir-ra'ra niar'bl), 31. 
[From Carrara, in Italy.] A species of 
white marble, sometimes containing blue 
veins, much used by sculptors. 

Carrat (kar'rat), n. A carat. 

" ''ra-wa), n. Same as Caraway. 

(karira-wich-et), n. Same as 
Carrhoitchet, Carwhiehet. 

Sir John had always his budget full of punns, con- 
undrums, and carra 7 vttc/icis. Arbuthnot. 

Carrel, Carrell (kariel), n. Same as Carol, 
in arch. 

Carrel (l^arirel), n. The arrow used in cross- 
bows; a quarrel (which see). 

Garriahle (kar'ri-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
carried. Sherwood. 

Carriage (karirij), n. [From Carry (which 
see).] 1. The act of carrying, bearing, trans- 
porting, or conveying. ‘ The carriage of 
sounds.’ Bacon. Specifically— 2. The busi- 
ness of carrying merchandise. 

I then affirm that, if in time of war our business 
had the good fortune to increase, and at the same 
time a large, nay the large.st proportion of carriage 
had been engrossed by neutral nations, it ought not 
in itself to have been considered as a circumstance 
of distress. Burke. 

3. The price or expense of carrying; as, how 
much does the carriage amount to ?— 4. t The 
act of carrying or taking from an enemy; 
conquest; acquisition. 

Solyman resolved to besiege Vienna, in good hope 
that by the carriage of that the other cities w'ould 
be yielded. Knolles. 

5. The manner of carrying one’s self; behav- 
iour; conduct; deportment; personal man- 
ners. ‘ A reverend cairiage. ’ Shak, —6. f The 
act or manner of carrying out business ; 
management. 

The violent carriage of it will clear or end the 
business. Skak. 

7. t Bearing; import; tenor; meaning. ‘The 
Hebrew text hath no other carriage.’ Time’s 
Storehouse. 

As by the same covenant 
And carriage of the article design’d, 

His (moiety) fell to Hamlet. Shak. 

8. That which carries: (a) a wheeled vehicle; 

(1) a vehicle for persons ; especially, a low- 
set four-wheeled vehicle belonging to a pri- 
vate person or a public body, but not in- 
tended for hire. (2) In composition, a 
wheeled stand or support; m,agmi-cairiage; 
a block-carriage for mortars, &c. (&) In 

carp, the timber-frame which supports the 
steps of a wooden stair, (c) The part of a 
printing-press on which the types are placed 
to be printed, which is run in till they are 
immediately under the platen, and when 
the impression is taken, run out in order to 
change the sheet of paper and to ink the 
types again. —9. t That which is carried; 
burden, as baggage, vessels, furniture, &o. 

Spartacus . . . overthrew them, and took all their 
carriage. North, 

10. In Scots law, horse-and-cart service. 
Carriageable (kar'rij-a-bl), a. 1. Capable 
of being conveyed in carriages.— 2. Passable 
by carriages. 

Carriage-bildge (karirij-brij), n. A bridge 
made to run on wheels and intended to be 
used in attacking fortifications. 
Carriage-free (kar^rij-fre), a. Free of 
charge for carriage. 

Carriage-guard (karirij-gard), n. k plate 
on the bed of a carriage where the fore-wheel 
rubs in turning sharp round. 
Carriage-lock (kar'rij-lok), n. A name 
sometimes given to a brake. E. B. Knight 
Carriage-piece (karirij-pes), n. in carp. 
one of the slanting pieces on which the steps 
of a w’ooden staircase are laid. 

Carriage -spring (karirij-.sprmg), n. An 
elastic contrivance adapted to can’iages to 
lessen the shocks caused by the inequalities 
of the road in driving. 

Carriage-way (kariri j -wa) , n. a collective 
name for the parts of streets in a town in- 
tended to be used by wheeled vehicles. 

In 1845 the area of the carriage-ivay of the city was 
estimated at 418,000 square yards. ” Mayhew, 

Carriboo (kariri-bd), n. See Cakiboo. 
Carrick-bend (karirik-bend). n. A particu- 
lar kind of knot for joining two ropes. 
Carrick-bitt (karirik-bit), n. Naut one of 
the bitts which support the windlass, ' 
Carrier (kariri-6r), n. l. One who or that 
which carries or conveys; a messenger. 
‘ The air is a carrier of sounds. ’ Bacon. More 
specifically— 2, One who for hire undertakes 
the conveyance of goods or persons for any 
one who emifioyshim: often called a common 
carrier. In a legal sense, the term extends 
not only to those who convey goods by land 


Fate, far, fat, f(ill; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mSve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound;' ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. 
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but also to the owners and masters of ships, . 
mail-contractors, and even to wliarftiiizers 
%vlio undertake to convey goods for hire 
from their wharfs to the vessel in their own 
lighterSjbutnot to mere hackney-coachmen. 
Carriers are responsible for the safety and | 
preservation of the goods committed to > 
them. -“3. A pigeon that conveys letters 
from one place to another, the letters being 
tied to awing or tail-feather. —4. The name 
of a particular part in various machines. 
Carrier-pigeon (kai-Ti-er-pij'on), n. See 
CJakmer, 3. 

Prayer is Innocence’s friend ; and wilHngly flieth in- 
cessant 

’TTiVi,xt the earth and the sky, the carrier-fi^son of 
heaven. Lon^klo'w. 

Carrier -shell (kariri-Sr-shel), n. A shell 
tif the genus Phonis: so called from the 
whorls of the shell usually ha^dllg stones 
or smaller shells attached to them. 
Carrike,t ■«. A carrackor carack. Chaucer. 
Carrilon (kar'i-lon), n. See Cakillom. 
Carrion (kariri-on), n. [O.Fr. caroigm, It. 
carogna; L.L. caronia, aug. from L. caro, 
enrnia, flesh.] 1. The dead and putrefying 
body or flesh of animals; flesh so corrupted 
as to be unfit for food, 

Britain's raven! 

Blacken round the Roman carrion, make tlie carcass 
a skeleton. Temiyson. 

(In this sense without a plural. ]— -2.1 A 
single carcass; in this use with a plural. 

‘ Ravens are seen where a carrion lies,’ Sir 
ir. Temple. 

They did eat the dead carrions and one another 
soon after. Spetiscr. 

S.t A worthless woman: a term of reproach. 
*This foolish carrion, Mrs. Quickly.’ Siuik. 
Carrion (kariri-on), a. l.f Converted into 
carrion; consisting of a carcass or carcasses. 
‘Carrion men groaning for burial’ Shale. 
2. Pertaining to carrion; feeding on carrion; 
as, a carrion bird; carrion flowers (see 
Stapelia). * a prey for carrion kites. ’ Shale. 
Carrion-crow (kar'ri-on-kro), n. The com- 
mon Gi'ovir (Corvm corone)'. so called because 
it sometimes feeds on carrion. 

Carritch, Carritches G^arii'icli, karirich-ez), 
n. Catechism. [Scotch.] 

Carriwitchet (karl-wdeh-et), n. Some piece 
of jocularity or facetiousness.; a pun or tlie 
like. ‘ Fun, pun, conundrum, carriioUchet. ’ 
Garrick. According to Fitzedward Hall, 
“this term, for ‘ absurd ciuestiou,’ is still 
heard now and then,' 

Carrol, n. See Carol, in arch. 

Carrole (karirol), Ji. A preparation of rice. 
CarrolliteCkarirol-lit), n. A sulphide of cop- 
per and cobalt obtained from Carroll county, 
Maryland, U.S. 

Carrom (karirom), n. [Fr. caramholage, a 
cannon.] In billiards, a carom, a term equi- 
valent to a cannon. 

Carronade (kar-ron-adQ, n. [From Carron 
in Scotland, where it was first made. ] A 






short piece of ordnance having a large 
calibre and a chamber fol the powder, like 
a mortar. 

Carron-oil (kariron-oil), n. A term for a 
liniment composed of linseed-oil and lime- 
water ; so called from being much used, in 
the case of burns, at the Carron Ironworks. 
Carroon (kar-ronO, n. Same as Caroon. 
Carrot (kai'^rot). n. [Fr, carotte; L.L. car- 
cta.'i 1. The English name for plants of the 
genus Daucus, of which there arc about 
thirty species natives of the northern hemi- 
sphere, The best known is the D. Ciirota, 
the cultivated forms of which produce the 
%vsll-known large esculent tap-root.— 2. The 
tap-root of D,' Carota, cultivated for the 
talfle and for cattle. Those with a long 
tapering root are called long carrots, those 
having a root nearly cylindrical and termi- 
nating abruptly horn carrots. — 3. pi Ked^ 
hair on a human being. [Slang.]— 0^7 of 
carrot, a volatile oil, whose coi«positi<>n is ; 
not known with certainty, obtained in small 
quantity by distilling the routs of carrots 
with water. 

ch, cAain; <!:h, Sc. loc/r, go; j,job; 


Carrotiness (karirot-i-nes), Thecondi- , 
tion of being of a carroty or reddish-yellow ' 
colour; specially applied to the hair. 

Carroty (kar'rot-i), a. Like a carrot in ! 
colour; an epithet given to red hair. 1 

Carrousel (kario-zei), n. [Fr.] A carousal ' 
or tiltiug-match. 

Carrow(kariro), n. [Ir, and Gael, carach, i 
cunning, deceitful ] In Ireland, a person ; 
%vandering about and getting his living by ; 
cards and dice; a strolling gamester. Sjpen- i 
ser. I 

Garrucage (kariru-kaj), n. See Caritaoe. 

Carry (kariri), r.t. pret. & pp. carried; ppr. , 
carrying, [O.E. curie, from O.Fr. earier, to i 
convey in a car, from O.Fr. car, a cart or 
car. See Car.] 1. To bear, convey, or trans- ’ 
port by sustaining and moving with tbe . 
thing carried. In general it implies a mov- ; 
ing/ro)rt the speaker or some place, ami so i 
is opposed to bring and, fetch, and it is often 1 
followed hy from, away, off, out, &c. j 

When he dieth he shall carry nothin;;' j 

Fig, | 

I have listened with my ittmost attention far half ; 
an hour to an orator, without being able to carry i 
one single sentence out of a whole sermon. " ; 

Sxciff, 

2. To cause to pass; to transmit; as, sound 
is canied in the air.— 3. To transfer; as. to 
carry 9 from one column to another in addi- 
tion; to carry an account to the ledger. 

War was to be diverted from Greece by being 
ried into Asia. Mitjdrd, 

4. t To conduct; to take with one. 

He would needs carry Will "Wimble and myself 
with him to the county assizes. ^‘Iddison. 

5. To take away by force; to drive, drag, or 
fetch away. 

-A.nd the king of Assj'ria did carrv aw.av Israel 
unto Assyria. a 'Ki, xvlii. ii. 

And he carried away ail his cattle. Gen. XNxi. i?!. 

6. To urge, impel, lead, or draw, in a moral 
sense ; as, to be carried away by one’s feel- 
ings. 

Ill-nature, passion, .and revenge will carry them 
too far in punishing others. Locke. 

7. To effect ; to accomplish ; to achieve ; to 
bring to a successful issue; as, to carry a 
point, measure, or resolution : often with an 
indefinite it. 

But that's no matter, the greater p.i,rt Cxtrries it. 

dkak. 

Hence, to carry a candidate for an office or 
dignity, to secure his election or nomina- 
tion.— S. To gain; as, to carri/ a prize; hence, 
in ‘inilit. Ian. to gain possession of by 
force; to capture; as, he will curry tlie 
island.— 9. To e.vtend or continue in any 
direction, in time, in space, or in a figura- 
tive sense ; most commonly with an adverb 
or iireposition, such as np, back, forward, 
&c. ; as, he carried his history back to the 
origin of the empire. 

His chimney is carried vp through the whole rack, ; 
so that you see the sky through it, Addison. \ 

Nothing short of a miracle could carry far the im- i 

g rovttinents which have been attempted and in part 
egun. Breu^hxjm. 

10. To refer to a distant point in time; with 
up, down, forward, &c. 

Manethes, that wrote of the Egypti-ans, hath CtW-- 
ried ttp their government to an incredible distance. 

Sir iJ. k/aie. 

11. To support or sustain: without the idea 
of motion. 

Carry camomile . . . upon sticks. Bacon, 

Hence, to bear, as trees do, [Hare.] 

Set them a reasonable depth, and they will carry 
more shoots upon the stem. Bacan. 

12. To bear ; to have in or on ; to show or 
exhibit; to import or have a certain tenor; 
to contain or comprise. 

In some vegetables we see something that carries 
a kind of analogy to . sense. Sir M, Hate, 

The aspect of every one in the family c.arries . , . 
satisfaction. Addison. 

It cari'ies too great an imputation of ignorance, 
Iightne.S 3 , or folly for men to quit or renounce their 
former tenets, presently upon the offer of an argu- 
ment, which they cannot immediately answer. 

Locke, 

13. To manage ; to conduct ; as, to carry 
matters -with a high hand. With the reflexive 
pronoun, to behave. 

He insolently in the house, and 

out of the house, to all persons, that, he became 
i odious. Clarendon. 

i [Formerly common but now little used, hear 
\ one’s self being now more common.]— 
carry coals, i to hear injuries ; to put up 
with an affront. 

Gregory, on my vv-ord, we'll not carry coats. Shak. 


To carry coals to Newcastle, to take things 
to a place where they already abomnl ; to 
lose one's labour.— To carry if *ff, to bear 
out; to face through; to brazen a thing out 

If a man c.irries it .zK there is m much money savtf 1 . 

Sir A. L'Jistran,!y. 

—To carry off, (a) to remove to a distance. 

(b) To kill; as, to be carried q/by sickness. 
—To carry on, (a) to manage’ or prosecute ; 
as, to carry on husleuidry, (/>) To continue 
to punsue; as, to curry on an old business. - 
To carry one’s bat, in cricket, iioz to be put 
out; said of the tme of the two lar t batsmen 
on one side, who, tlaniLdi not put out, has 
to cease playing wbeu' his partner is pat 
out— To curry out, {a) to bear from within. 
When I ha\‘e said good zu'ght for evermore, , 

. And you see use airried ivtt frosu the tl'iresliold ,c>f , 
the door, ' lennyseu, i 

(h) To sustain to tlie end; to continue to tlie 
cad; to aceomplisli ; to tluish; to execute; 
ns, be carried out his purpose. carry 
the wind, in the -inunege, to the nose as 
high as the ears; said^d a hoTse.— To carry 
the icoiid before one, to meet with uniiiter- 
nrpted succe.ss; to be very .sueces.sf!il. -'Z'o 
carry tJirowjh, to support to the entl; to 
sii.-itaia or keej> from failing or being 
duecl , 

Grace .a man iknmyh all difficulties. ' ■ ' 

’ . Jriarmmvnil,: 

Carry (karTi), cA. l. To act as a beaver; us. 
the horse was carrying double, that is, had 
two persons mounted "on it. —2. In hunting, 
to run on ground, or hoar-frost, which sticks 
to the feet, as a hare. —3. To bear the lituul in 
a particular manner, as a horse, lYheji a 
horse holds his head high, with an arching 
neck, he is said to carry 2 pcIL M'hen he 
lowers his head tooimich, he is said to carry 
low.— 4. To convey; to propel; as, a gun or 
mortar earrifs well. — To carry on, to con- 
duct one'.s self in a wild, reckless nianuer; to 
riot; to frolic; as, he carries ou at a great 
rate. fColloq.] 

Carry (kariri). n. [Scotch.] 1. The motjon 
of the clouds a.s they are carried by the wiiul; 
the clouds theiiiselves thus carried ; cluiid- 
drift. 

The curry 2$ now brisk from the west. 

Cittedtviian Mercnry, 
Hence— 2. The firmament or sky. 

Mirk and rainy is the niglit, 

No a Siam in a’ the ajrrj. , Tafimihitt, 

Carry-all (kar'rUai), n. [Corrupted from 
cariede.] A light vehicle for tjne hor.se, 
having usually four wheels. [Americni'i.] 
Carrying (kar'ri-iug), n. A bearing, convey- 
ing. removing, transporting, — Carrying 
trade or traffic, the trade which consists in 
the transpiuiatiuii of goods, e-simcially by 
water, &c., from country to country, or 
place to place. 

Carirying-on (kariri-ing-on), n. 1, Biotous 
frolicsome behaviour. 'Umlibras.—t LLmit. 
the act of spreading all .sail, so as to go as 
quickly as possible. 

Carrying- trade (kai''ri-ing-trrid), n. See 

CARUYINO. 

Carry-tale n. A tale-bearer. 

Som& carry- tale, sonie please-irsan , , . that ... 
ksiows the trick to make i55y lady . . , told our 

intent. ‘ S/tak. 

Carse (kars), n, [O.Sc. kers, kerss, probably 
a plural form from Sw. kacr, Icel kiurr 
(Haldursen>, a marsh or marshy place; Ban. 
Javr, a pool; comp. Frov. E. ear, a wood or 
; grove on a moist soil, generally of alders.] 
ill Scotland, a stretch of fertile, alluvial 
land along the side of a stream; the low- 
lying part of a valley that iswaterctl by a 
river, as distinguished from the higher 
gi*ound.s; as, for instance, the carso of Uow- 
rie; the carse of Stirling. 

Cart (kilrt), n, [Same as Icel kart(r), a cart; 
A. Sax. emt, a cart.] A carriage usually 
without springs for the conveyance of heavy 
goods. ‘ Packing all his goods in one poor 
cart.’ Dryden, 

Cart ( kart). -iKt 1. To carry or convey on 
a cart; as, to cart hay.— 2. To e.vpose in a 
cart, by way of punishment. 

She chuckled when a bawd was carted. Pope, 

Cart (kiirt),u. i To employ carts for carriage. 

Oxen are not so good for draught where you have 
occasio2i to much, but for wmter fdougasng. 

Martwicr. 

Cartage (khrt'aj), n. The act of carrying in 
; a cart, or the price paid for carting, 
C^taret (kiirita-ret), n. A .sleeping-cot. 
Goodridt. 

Cart-aver ( kart'a-ver ), n. A cart-horse. 
[Scotcli.] 


h, Fr. to?i; ng, sin^i; thm; th, thin; w, irig; wh, iridg; zli, azure.- 
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Cart-Body (ksirt'boitn, n. Tiiat portion of ' 
a care n-liich rests ou tlie wheeiS, and con- 
tains 01 ' supports the burden. 

Cart-Bote (kurt''uofc), n. In iJni/hyft law, , 
%vood to which a teiianfe is entitled for male- i 
m-i and repairin',^ carts raid other instru- | 
ments of liasbaudry. ! 

Carte iknvt), ri’r, a card.] Lit a card; ‘ 
lull spccilkally— 1. A bill ui fare at a taveni. 

An aM*vevi:itiui\ fur carli^'dc-vmte (which 
'See). - ■ ' 

Carte ihart), n. [Fr. u ua rte, from I. (martu.% 
forutli. I A movement in fencing consisting 
in tUruw'ing tlio hand us far as possible on 
the inside," with the point of your sword 
towards your adversary’s brea.st, 'Jbe 
mystery of mrtc and lierce.’ Buron. 'SS rit- 
toil also Quarte. 

Garte-BIanehe (kiirt-blaush), n. [Fr., wnite 
paper.] A blank paper; a paper duly authen- 
ticated with signature, Ac., ami intrusted 
to a person to bo tilled up, as he pleases; 
hence, unconditional terims; nnliniited 
power to decide. 

Lord Grey wa;- amied with a orr/r Majic’it'to create 
any luvuiber of peers necessary to insure as success. 

Disraeu. 

Oarte-de-visite (kartAle-Ti-zet")- u. [Fr.] 
fJt a visiting card. A term generally ap- 
plied to a photograithic likeness on a small 
card. 

Cartel (kiir'tel), qi. [Fr. Sp, and Pg. cartel, 
from L. chartula, dim. of ehavta, paper, a 
paper, j 1. A writing or agreement bettveen 
states at war. for the exchange of prisoners, 
or for some miitiiai Jidvantage. 

A airiel for the e-xchunge of prisoners had been a 
*5iibject of negotifitiun. PrcscetL 

2,t A letter of defiance or challenge; a chal- 
lenge to single combat. 

He is cowed .at the very idea of a cartel, thougli it 
come from a fool and .1 swine-herd. Sir //'. Scott. 

—Cartel ov cartd-hhip, a ship employed in 
the exchange of prisoners, or in carrying 
propositions to an enemy. Formerly w'ritteu 
. Chartd, 

Gartelt (kUr'tel), v.t To defy; to challenge 
to a duel ' 

Come hither, you shail cartel him ; you shall kill 
him at pleasure, A. 

Carter (kurfc'cr), n. l. A. man who drives a 
curt, or one whose occupation is to drive a 
cart. -“-*2. A datdish found oiionr coasts, the 
Pleuronectea megasiuma. Called mo.st coin- 
nionly Wki>l 

Carterly(kart'dr-li), a. Eude, like a carter, 
or what is done by a carter. ‘ A carterlg or 
churlish trick.’ Oiigrare. 

Cartesian (kai*'te''i:i'an or kur-te'zlii-an), a. 
Pertaining to tlie p]iilo.sophcr 1-iene 
carici^, or to his philosophy. ‘Tlie Carte- 
aian argument for the reality of matter.’ 
Sir ir. llatnUf on. —Cartesian devil. Car- 
tmian diver. A pliilosophical toy, consisr- 
ing of a small hollow figure witli a hole at 
some distance from the top. Tlie figure 
is partly filled with air and partly with 
water, and iioats in a tall glass vessel nearly 
full 0 ? water, and covered air-tight w'ith 
i«dia-rub])er or a piece of bladder! When 
this is pressed dowm, the air underneath is 
coiapres.se<I, and water enters tlie figure by 
the hole so as to bring the air within the 
figure to an eiiiial degree of compression. 
The figure consequently sinks, and only 
rises again wlien the pres,siu‘e i.s relieved. 
Cartesiari (kUr-te'zi-an or kiir-te'zhi-an). n.. 
One who adopts the philosophy of Des- 
cartes. 

Cartesianism (kar-te'zi-au-izm ov khr-te'- 
riM-an-is:m), 71. The philosophy of Des- 
cartes. 

Cartful (kiirt'ful), n. As much as a cart 
%vni hold; a eart-load. 

Carthaginian ( kiir - tha - jiu ' i - an ), a. Per- 
taining to ancient Carthage, a celebrated 
city on the northern coast of Africa, about 
12 raile.s from the moclern Tunis. 
Carthaginian (kar-tha- j ind-an), n. An tn- 
habitant or native of Carthage, 

Carthamin, Carthaialae (karitha-min), n. 
[See below, j An astringent bitter principle 
obtained from the. flowers of the Carthmn.ns 
tiiictorm.% or saftiower. It is a beautiful red 
pigment, and is used in silk-dyeing. It is 
also ealliMl Carfhnmia Add. 

Carthamus (karitlia-mus), 71 . [Ar. cptartom, 
from qua rtaiii, to [jaiiit, as the flowers yield 
a tine colour.] A small genus of annual 
plants, nat^ order Oompositre. The best 
known species is C. tinettmus (safflower or 
bastard saffron), extensively cultivated for 
its yellmv floivers, which are employed in 
dyeing silk, .See .Safflowke. 


Cart-horse (kartliors), n. A horse that 
draws a cart, or is intended for such w'ork. 
Carthusian (kar-thti'zi-an or kar-thu'zhi- 
an), n. One of an order of monks, founded in 



Carthusian.-— From a print by Hollar. 

1086, under Benedictine rule, by St. Bruno, 
and deriving their name from some place 
associated with their origin (not the Cliar- 
treuse, Grenoble). They are remarkable for 
their austerity. They cannot go out of their 
cells, except to church, nor speak to any per- 
son without leave. Their habit is a hahcloth 
shirt, a white tunic, a black cloak, and a 
cowl out of doors. The Carthusians were 
introduced into England about IISO, and 
built the Chartei'-house (corruption of Char- 
treuse) in 1371. The Carthusian nuns ori- 
ginated at Salette on the Rhone about 1230. 
With some modifications they followed the 
rules of the Carthusian monks. 

Carthusian, (kar-thu'zi-an or kar-thuVdu- 
an), a. Pertaining to the order of monks 
above named. 

Cartilage (kariti-laj), n. [Fr. cartilage, L. 
cartilago.] An elastic tissue occurring in 
vertebrate animals, and forming tlie tissue 
from which bone is formed by a process of 
calcification. In some parts of the system 
it remains permcanent. Cartilage contain.? 
no blood-vessels; and two varieties are dis- 
tinguished— cai’tikige ov hyaline, con- 
sisting of a clear matrix with nucleated 
cells, and aodimlar cartilage, which coats 
the ends of hones, and in which the cells 
near the surface lie parallel, whilst the deep 
cells lie vertically to the surface. Yelloio 
or reticular cartilage is found in the epi- 
glottis .and in other situations. 

Cartilagiuei (kariti-la-jin"e-i), 7i.pl. The 
cartilaginous fishes. See Chonbeopteey- 
Gir. 

Cartilaflneoust (k£iriti-la-jm"e-us),a. Same 
as Cai’tilaginous. 

Caxtilaginiflcatiou ( kar ' ti - la - jinfl-fi-ka"- 
shon), n. The act or process of converting 
into cartilage. Wright. 

Cartilaginous (Icar-ti-lajT-nus), a. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a cartilage; gristly; 
consisting of cartilage ; as, cartilagmous 
fishes. 

Cartist (Idirt'ist), n. A Spanish or Portu- 
guese supporter of the constitutional char- 
ter. 

Cart-jade (kart'jad). «. A sorry horse ; a 
horse used in drawing, or fit only for the 
cart. Sir P. Sid7iey. 

Cart-load (kartflod), «. A load borne on a 
cart; as much as is usually carried at once 
on a cart, or as is sufficient to load it 

Cartographer (kiir-tog'ra-f^r), 71 . A maker 
of maps; a chartographer. 

I write this letter to explain the problem of the 
Tanganika, which has puzzled Livingstone and so 
many e.\plorers, and indeed so many able carte- 
graj>?iers. Hcnry 'M. Stanley. 

Cartographic, Cartomraphical (khr-to- 
grafik, kar-to-grafik-al), a. Same as Char- 
iograpMo. 

Cartographically (kar-to-grafik-al-li),ad'i?. 
S&me Chartographically. 

Cartography (kar-tog'i'a-fi), n. Same . 
Chartography. 

Carton (kaFton), 71 . [Fr. See CARTOON.] 

1. A thill kind of pasteboard. Spectato7\— 

2. A box made from it— 3. A cartoon.— 4. In 
rijle pi-actice, (a) a white disc fixed on the 
bull's eye of a target. It is of much smaller 
size than the bull’s-eye, and is chiefly used in 


I'Yite, fitr, fat, %!!; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mSve; tube, tub, bull; 


deciding ties and at pool (&) A shot strik- 
ing the'earton; as, to make two bull's-eyes 
aiid a cai'ton. 

Cartoon (kar-ton'), 71. [Fr. carton, paste- 
board, a cartoon, from It. earione (same 
sense), aug. of ca.rta, 1. chart a, paper.] 1. In 
painting, a design drawn ou strong paper, 
as a study for a picture intended to be painted 
of same size, and more especiallyfor a picture 
to be painted in fresco. From the cartoon 
the design is traced through upon the fresh 
plaster of the wall or other surface on which 
the picture is to be painted. Cartoons exe- 
cuted in colours, like paintings, are used 
for designs in tapestries, mosaics, Ac. ; the 
seven, by Eaffaelle, purchased by Charles 
I,, being well known examples.— 2. Any pic- 
torial sketch, especially such as relates to 
any prevalent topic or event in which not- 
able characters are prominently represented ; 
as, an election caidoan; the cartoons of 
Punch. 

Oartouch, Cartouche (kar-tosh), 71. [Fr. 
cartouche, O.Fr. ca7'tochc, from It. eartoedo, 
a cartridge, a roil of paper, from carta, 
paper ; D charta, paper; Gr. chmi.es, a leaf 
of paper. Cartridge is a corrupted form of 
this.] 1. A case of wood filled with shot to 
be fired from a cannon; a roll of paper con- 
taining a charge; a cartridge.— 2. A portable 
box for charges for firearms. See CAR- 
TFJPGE-EOX.— 3. A case for holding cannon- 
balls.— 4. A military pass given to a soldier 
going on furlough.— 5. The name given by 
Champollion to the ovals ou ancient Egyp- 
tian monuments, and in papyri, containing 
groups of characters, expressing the names 
or titles of kings. ‘Two names in an ob- 



Cartouch of Ptolemy, 


long inclosure called a cartouche.’ S. 
Sharpe.—Q. In arch, (a) a sculptured orna- 
ment in the form of a scroll unrolled, often 
appearing on the cornices of columns, used 
as a field for inscriptions, &c. (&) A kind of 
block or modillion used in internal cornices, 
as in the cornices of ■wainscotted apart- 
ments. -—7, In her. the oval escutcheon of 
the pope or of a churchman. 

Cartridge (karitrij), n. [Formerly also car- 
trage, a corruption of cartouch.’\ A case of 
pasteboard, parchment, copper, tin, serge, 
Ac., holding the exact charge, including 
both powder and bullet, or shot for sporting 
purposes, of any firearm.— EZaii/i cartiidge, 
a cartridge without ball or shot. 

Cartridge-bag (kar'trij-bag), n. In gun. 
a bag made of serge, or some similar mate- 
rial, ill which the charge of cannon is con- 
tained. 

Cartridge-belt (kar'trij-belt), n. A belt for 
the waist or to go over the shoulder, having 
pockets for cartridges. 

Cartridge-box (khr'trij-boks), n. A port- 
able case or box for carrying cartridges. 
Cartridge-case (kar'trij-kas), 71. 1 . A car- 
tridge-box.— 2 . The paper in which the pow- 
der of a cartridge is contained. 

Cartridge-paper (kar'trij-pa-per), n. A 
tliick sort of paper originally manufactured 
for soldiers’ cartridges, but extensively used 
in the arts— its rough surface giving it an 
advantage for drawing upon— and for other 
purposes. 

Cartulary (kar'tu-la-ri), 71. Same as Char- 
tulao'y. 

Cart-way (kHrt'wa), 71. A way through 
which carts or other wheel carriages may 
conveniently travel 

Where your woods are largfe, it is best to have a 
cart-Tvay along the middle of them. Mortimer. 

Oartwrigllt (kart'rit), n. An artificer who 
makes carts. 

Caracaget (kar'u-kaj), n. [See CARUCATE.] 
1. Act of ploughing.— 2. A. duty or tax on 
the plough. Also written Cairucage. 

Carucate (kar'u-kat), n. [L. carritca, a 
four-wheeled carriage, L.L. a plough, from 
car't'us, a car.] Formerly as much land as 
one team could plough in the year. The 
size varied according to the nature of the 
soil and practice of husbandry in different 
districts. 

Garum (ka'rum), 71. [From Caria, in Asia 
Minor, where it was first discovered.] A 
considerable genus of plants, nat. order Uni- 
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bellifera). The species are glabrous herbs 
with perennial fusiform edible roots, pin- 
nate or more divided leaves, and white or 
yellow flowers. C. Carni is the caraw'ay 
plant, the fruit of which is caraway seeds, 
(See Caraway.) C. verticillatum is a na- 
tive of Britain and the western parts of 
Europe. 

Oaruncle, Caruncitla (karhing-kl, ka-rung'- 
ku-la), n. [L. canmcula, dim. from caro, 
flesh.] 1. xi small fleshy excrescence, either 
natural or morbid; specifically, a fleshy 
excrescence on the head of a fowl, as the 
comb of a cock, the wattles of a turkey. — 
2. In hot a protuberance surrounding "the 
hilum of a seed. 

Caruncular (ka-rung'ku-ler), a. Pertaining 
to or in the form of a caruncle. 
Oarunculate, Carunculated (ka-runglcu- 
lat, ka-ning'kU'lat-ed), a. Having a fleshy 
excrescence or soft fleshy protuberance; 
caruncular. 

Carunculous (ka-rung'ku-lus), a. Carimcu- 
lar; carunculated. Dmiglison. 

Cams (ka'rus), n. [Gr. Icaros, heavy sleep, 
torpor.] In med. complete insensibility, 
w’hich no stimulus can remove; the last de- 
gree of coma. Dunglison. 

Oaruto (ka-rb'to), n. [South American name 
of the plant.] A beautiful dye of a bluish- 
black colour, obtained from the fruit of 
Genipa americana, of the nat. order Cin- 
chonacese. 

Carve (karv), v.t pret. & pp. carved; old 
and poetical pp. carven; ppr. carving, 
[A. Sax. ceorfcin, to carve, cut, engrave; cog. 
D. kerven^ Icel. Icyrfa, to carve; Ban. itarwe, 
G. kerven, to notch or indent; same root as 
grave.'] 1. To cut (some solid material) in 
order to produce the representation of an 
object or some decorative design; as, to 
carve a piece of box- wood. ‘ Had Democritus 
really carved Mount Athos into a statue of 
Alexander the Great.’ Bentley. 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

AJl made out of the carver's brain. Coleridge. 

2. To make or shape by cutting; to form by 
cutting or hewing; to engrave; to sculpture; 
as, to carve an image ; to carve a design in 
box-’wood. 

We carved not a line, and \ve raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory. ll'ol/e. 

3. To cut; to hew'; to mark, as with carving. 

My good blade carves the casques of men. 

. " Tennyson. 

A million wrinkles carve his skin. Tennyson. 

— To carve out, (a) to make by carving. 
“With his brandished s%vord carved out his 
passage.’ Skak. (b) Fig. to achieve by 
one’s own exertions; as, to carve out a 
career for one’s self.— 4. To cut into small 
pieces or slices, as meat at table; to divide; 
to distribute; to aiiportion. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the 
violence of robbers and his own soldiers ; w'ho could 
easily have carved themselves their own food. 

South. 

Garve (kilrv), v.i, l. To exercise the trade 
of a carver; to engrave or cut figures.— 
2. To cut up meat : followed sometimes by 
for; as, to carve, for all the guests. 

Carvel (kar’vel), n. 1. SeeCARAVEL.— 2.t An 
old name for a jelly-fish. 

The carvel is a sea-fome, floating upon the sur- 
face of the ocean, of a giobous form. 

Sir T. Herbert. 

Carvel-built (khr'vel-bilt), a. A term ap- , 
plied to a ship or boat the plank.s of w'hich 
are all flush and not overlapping, as in j 
cMncher-huilt boats. , I 

Carven (karv'en). An old and poetic past 
participle of carve, nearly appi’oacliing an 
adjective in some of its uses. ‘The carven 
cedarn doors.' Tenoiymi. 

Carven t (karv’en), v.t To cut; to carve. 
Spen.^er. 

Carver (karv'er), n. 1. One who carves, as 

(a) one who cuts ivory, w’ood, or the like m 
a decorative w^ay; a sculptor. 

The master painters and the catvers came. 

Dryden. 

(b) Fig. one wdio makes, shapes, or moulds 
in a general sense. 

Be his own ca7'z>er and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrong. Shah. 

(e) One who cuts meat for use at table.— 
2. A large table-knife for carving. 

Carving (karvflng), n. 1. The act or art of 
carving. Specifically— 2. A branch of sculp- 
ture usually limited to works in w'ood, ivory, 
&c., sculpture, properly so called, being ap- 
plied to carving in stone, while chaning is 
t-Via form fnv in TOetal. — 3. The de- 



vice or figure carved; as, a tomb ornamented 
with carvings, 

' The lids are ivy, grapes m clusters lurk : 

Beneath the of the curious work. 

■■ Dryden. 

Carvist (kar^vist), n. [A corruption ol carry 
fist. ] In falemiry, a hawk which is of pro- 
per age and training to be earned on the 
hand. 

Carvy (kiir’vi), n. [Fr. It. and Sp. cant See 
Caraway.] Caraway. [Scotch.] 
Oar-wheel (kar’whel), n. Tlie wheel of a 
car; in America of a railway-carrivage, 
CarwMchet, t Carawitchett (kar-which'et, 
kar-a-wich'et)//i. Apun;acoiuuidruin. See 
CARRIWrrCHET. 

He has all sorts of echoes, rebuses, chronograms, 
&c., besides carxchickcts, clenches, and quibbles. 

„ Mutkr. 

Carya (Ita'n-a), n. [Gr. karya, a walnut- 
tree, akin to karyon, a nut, a walnut] A 
genus of North American trees, belonging 
to the walnut family (Juglvindacece), ’"and , 
comprehending the 
various trees w'ell 
known as hickoiy. 

See Hickory. 

Caryatic (kar-i-at’ik‘), 
a. Pertaining to the 
Caryans or to carya- 
tids. ‘ Persian and 
figures.’ It 
Stuart, — Carya tic or- 
der, in arch, an order 
in which the entabla- 
ture is supported by 
female figures instead 
of columns. 

Caryatid (kar-i-af- 
id), n. pi. Caryatids, 

Caryatides(kar-i-n,t'- 
idz, kar-i-at'i-dez). 

[Perhaps from Carytv, 
a city in the Pelopon- 
nesus.] In arch, a fig- 
ure of a woman dresse'd 
in long robes, serving 
to support entabla- 
tures, Vitruvius re- 
lates that the city Car- 
ym sided with the Per- 
sians after the battle 
of Thermoiiyhn, and 
that it was on that ac- 
count sacked by the other Greeks, w'ho took 
tlieir wives captive, and to perpetuate this 
event erected trophies in which figures of 
women dressed in the Caryatic manner were 
used to support entablatures. This story is, 
however, believed to be unworthy of credit, 
although it seems to be not improbable that 
the idea and name of the Caryatids were 
derived from this city, 

Caryocar (kai’^i-d-kar), n. [Gr. Jmryon, a 
nut] A genus of plants, nat. order Ehizo- 
bolaoese, consisting of ten species of lofty 
trees, natives of tropical America. They 
produce good timber, and their fruits con- 
tain three or four large kidney-Hhnped seeds 
inclosed in an extremely hard M'oody sliell, 
reddish-brown in colour and covered with 
roundish protuberances. They are called 
souari or butter-nuts, have a pleasant mitty 
flavour, and yield a bland oil. The C. mm- 
ferum is the chief source of these nuts, a 
tree frefliiently reaching the height of 100 
feet, and common in the forests of Briti.sh 
Guiana, where it grows particularly on the 
banks of the rivers Essecjuibo and Berbice. 
Its flowers are large and of a deep purplish- 
red colour. 

Caryocatactes (karii-o-ka-tak"tez), n. [Gr. 
karyon, a nut, and katakteim, to kill.] The 
name given by Cuvier to the genu.s now usu- 
ally called Nucifraga, comprising the nut- 
ci**ic3v€i*s 

Caryophyllacese (karii-6-fil-la"se-e), n. pi 
[From Caryophyllum, the latinized form of 
the Greek name of an Indian tree, prohalfly 
the clove-tree, but given by Endlieher to 
the genus Bianthus of Linnaeus, the typical 
genus of this order. See Caryophyllus.] 
The pink tribe, a nat. order of plants, con- 
sisting of more than a thousami species of 
bland herbs, with stems generally sM'ollen 
at the nodes, and opposite leaves, the bases 
of which ai-e fi'eqiiently united. The ttow'ei'S 
are regular, and the numerous seeds are 
attached to a central placenta. The great 
proportion of the species are inconspicuous 
weeds, like chick-weed, spurrey, sandwort, 
&c., but many are found as favourite plants 
in our gardens, as the pink, carnation, sweet- 
william, <&c. 


Caryatid, from British 
Museum. 


IVrtaining to the Caryopihyllacefo: espe- 
cially applied to fltnvevs having ilvt; petals 
with long claws in a tutiuiar calyx. 
GaryophylHne (kar-i-of'il-lin or kar-i-o-iil'- 
iin), n. [.’See C.u;Y<ri‘H YhLr< j A crystalline 
.substance obtained from <*k)Vos by treating 
them with alcohol 

Oaryopliylloiis, Caryopliyileoiis (kar-i-d- 
tiTiis, kar-i-O-filfc'-ns), a. *%me as Cargo- 
phyllaceouB. 

Caryophyliiis (kar-i- 0 f*ii-lus or knr-bd-fir- 
iiis), «. [Gr. karyophylhjj, the dove-tree— 
karyon, a. nut, aiitl phyUmi , a loaf. ] A genus 
of plants, nat. onler Alyrtaecax hr si .mo 
authors induded in 'jhigcnia. It is the 
genus to wliicli tlie dove-tree belongs, rieo 
Clove. ■ " 

Garyopsis (kar-i-np'sis), n. [Gr. hirytm, a 
nut, and op.sis, r,n appiearnnce. ; hi but. a 
small, one-.see«led. dry. inddi!s-.*ent fruit, in 
which the seed iulheres t<> tlie thin pericarp 
throiighout, so that the iTuit and seed are 
incorporated into uno IjchIv. us in wheat ami 
other kinds of grain, 

Garyota (kar-i-d'ta). n. [Gr. karyOtos, nut- 
like, from karyon, a mit,] A genus of palms, 
with doubly "pinnate leaves and wedge- 
slmped leaflets, strongly torithed at the ex- 
tremity, The best known specie.? (C uresis) 
is a native of most of tropiiail Asia ; it 
plies an inferior kind of sago, and from its 
juice is made toddy or palui-wine. The out- 
side of the stem supplies a hard and ilurable 
wood, 

Cas,t n. [Fr.,fivtml,«i^n<s',ehnnee.] Chance; 
hap; fortune; ease; misfortune. Chaucer; 
Piers Pioicrnan. 

Ca. Sa. (kii sU), In Unc, the usual abbrevia- 
tion oi capias ad satisjademluni. See 
Capias.: 

Casal (kn'sal), a. In gram, of or belonging 
to case. 

The casal terniiiiation of the Saxon possessive is 
(r.T or 2 X, ..as appears in .such phrases, as ‘God«' sights’ , 
*ku!gji’ crown.’ y. .!/■. Id'Cuiloch. 

Casava, Casavetka-sfi'va, ka-silvc), n. Same 
as Cassava. 

Caseabel (kaskn-bcl), n. [Sp. caseahel, a 
little licll, ti button or knob at the end of a 
cannon, from L. smbclhnn. a sort of casta- 
net.] ‘I'he rear part of a cannuu; the part 
which is behind the )>ase ring, and indu-des 
the base and knob. 

Cascade (kas-kad% n. [Fr. cascade. It. cus- 
rafa, from cascaiw to fidl. from L. ratio, 
casuM, to fall.] A steep fall or flowing of 
water over a predpit;e in a river or otlicr 
stream; a wateriuil, whether luitiu-al or arti- 
ficial 

The river To vei'one throws itself down a precipice, 
and falls by several c.7sc.!dc.r frcdu o 2 ie rock to au- 
otlior. .-Iddiscn. 

Cascade (kas-kacT), v.i. To vomit, [ITo- 
vinciai and culloi|.] 

Cascalho (kas-kal'yo), -n. The name given 
in Brazil to the auriferous or gold-bearing 
alluvial depu,sitof the country. Jt is also 
the principal repository of tlie iliamond. 

The common is an indurated .soil, in whidi 

gold is contained, .nnd seems tu ennsist of tlie frag- 
inents of veins which .have by some lueaiis been 
broken up, ro’icd about by tiu; acuou of water, and 
buried by it among tiio clays \vhich have 


it. 


cujuposcri 

Justed. 


Gascarilla (kas-ka-rilla>, n. [Sp. dim. of 
eascara, pee!, bark,] The aromatic bitter 
bark of Croton EkutiH'rio,a small tree of the 
nat. order Cinchonacete, and closely allied 



the term for Svin^ inetal-ls. The" de- , CaryopByllaceous (karii-o-fll-la-shus). 


Cascarilia Plant (C7Vlon Sieutha-ia). 

to Cinchona, cultivated chiefly in Eleutliera, 
one of the Bahamas. I'his bark is imported 
in small thin fragments and brittle rolls like 
quills, and is sometimes erapioyetl as a sub- 
stitute for cinchona, but is inferior in tonic 
and febrifuge qualities. 


eh, c/min: ch, Sc. locA; s, go; j,job; ii, Fr. tow; ng^mig; 


fH, thm; th, thin; w, wig; wh, wing; zh, aaire.— See Key. 
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Casco (kasTco), n. A boat of the Philippines, 
Hsed ehiefiv on the river at ^lauilla. It is ■ 
almost of rectangulax fomi, verj' Hat, and j 



Casco of Jlaailla. 


very dnra])le, anti is much used ot ^Manilla ^ 
for conveying cargo tu and from sliips. | 
Oase(kas), n, [O.Fr. «v.y.s’e(no\vea/'vxt,>), from j 
L. mpm, a repository, chest, box' from | 
cap to, to take, receive, contain. Cash is I 
really the same word.] 1. A <;overhig, box, i 
or sheath ; that which incloses or eontain.s ; j 
iis, a ease for knives ; a ease for books ; a i 
watch ease; a pillow case. --'24 The skin of 
an animal. 

Generally, as with rich-furred conies, their r<wtu' 
are far bct;er tisan tiieir bodies. 

3, The e.xterior i)ortioii of a building; an 
onter coatrag for walls. 

The <r,nvof the hnly house is nobly designed and 
executed by great masters. ..-iddisim, 

4. A box and its contents ; hence, acpiantity, 
either (a) an indefinite quantity, in which 
sense Shakspere speaks of a case of lives 
(‘The knocks are too hot; and for mine | 
own part, .1 have not a ease of Ikes’) l or 
sometimes (?>) a definite qnautity, as, among 
glaziers, 2*25 square feet of crown glass ; also, 
125 feet of Kewcastle or Normandy glass.— 

5, In printbig, the receptacle for the types, 
fi*om which the compositor gathers them 
separately and arranges them in lines and 
pages to print from. There are tw’o eases, 
an upper and a lower, which are divided 
into a number of compartments or boxes 
for holding a supply of the different letters. 
TTie upper case contains tlie capitals and 
accented and dotted letters; the lower 
contains the small letters, spaces, Ac. — 

6. 3fUU. same as Case-shot— 7. In mining, 

a small fissure which lets water into the 
workings.—Cotfc the wooden frame 

in which a door is hung.— OoiSfi »/ a stair, 
the wall siinv-uinding a staircase. 

CaS(S(kas), vA. pret. A pp, cased; ppr. casing. 

1. To cover with a case ; to surround with 
any material that shall inclose or defend. 
*€ase ye; on with your vizards.’ Sh(d\ 
Speeificnlly, (a) in arch, tc* face or ci>ver 
(the outside wail of a building) with mattnial 
of abetter quality than that of the wall itself. 
(5) In plastering, to plaster (as a house) with 
mortar on the outside, and strike a ruler 
laid on it while moist with the edge of a 
trowel, so as to mark it with lines resem- 
bling the Joints of freestone.— 2. To pat in a 
case or box.— 3. t To remove the case or skin 
of ; to unease ; to skin, 

Wc'll Tjiake you some sijort with the fox ere we 
(Casi him, S/ia6. 

See phrase, ‘First catch your hare/ Ac., 
under Catch. 

Case (kiis), n. [L. casas, a falling, from 
eado, msinn, to fall.] 1, Lit. that wliich 
falls, comes, or ]iappeii.s ; an event ; hence, 
the particular state, condition, or cirouin- 
stanees that Ijefall a pers(m, or in w’hich lie 
is placed ; as, make the your own ; in 
good case. ‘ Pity my case. ’ Shak. 

I am in c.tse td justle a constabie. S/tal’. 

2. An individual ocemTenee or specific in- 
st'ance, as of disease ; as, a cn.se of fever.— 
S. A question ; a state of facts involving a 
question for discussion or decision; as, the 
lawyer stated the case. ‘ The plainest case 
in many words entangling.’ J. BailUe.— 
4. A cause or suit in c<mrt ; as, the case was 
tried at the last term, j'lu this sense case 
is nearly synonymous with cause, which 
is the more technical term.]— 5. One of the 1 


forms in the declension of a noun, pro- ; 
noun, or adjective; as, the genitive case. ; 
The cases, except the nominative, are called ; 
oblique cases,— In case, in the event or con- 
tingency ; if it should so fall out or happen ; 
supposing. 

A sure retreat to his forces, in case they should 
have an ill day or unlucky chance in the field. 

Bacon. 

—Put the cast , suppose the event or a cer- 
tain state of tliings.— Act/071 on the case, in 
law, a general action for redress of wrongs 
and injuries done without force, and not 
particularly provided against by latv, in 
order to have satisfaction for damage. 
This action is in practice the roost uni- 
versal of any, and is e<’{ually applicable to 
consequential injury to the real or personal 
property and to the personal character of 
the party by whom it is b-rought.— S yn. 
Situation, condition, state, circumstances, 
piiglit, predicament. 

Case t (kas), r. /. To put cases. 

Th.ev fell presently to reasoning ami cas/»£- upon 
the in.attcr with hiin, and laying distinctions before 
him. SirB. V£strang-e. 

Case! (kas), r.i. To happen. ‘If case a 
beggar be old, w’eak, or ill.’ John Taylor . 
Caseate0nVsti-at),7i. in chon, a salt resulting 
fretm tile union of easeic acid with abase. 
Case-bag (kas'liag), n. In arch, one of the 
joists framed betv/een a pair of girders in 
naked fiooring. 

Case-bottle (kasbot-l), n. A bottle made 
so as to fit into a case with others, often 
square. Defoe. 

Case -char (kas 'char), n. A fish of the 
family Salmonida?, found in the lakes of 
Northern Europe. By some WTiters it is 
looked upon as a distinct species {Sctlmo 
mnhla), by otliers merely as a variety. 

Cased (kast), p. and a. l. Covered with 
a case.— 2. t Deprived of its case or skin; 
as, a cased have.— Cased sash-frames, sash- 
frames whicli have their interior vertical 
sides hollow to admit the 'weights wdiich 
balance the sashes, and at the same time 
conceal them. 

Case-harden. (kasTiard-n), v.t To harden 
the outer part or surface of, as of iron, by 
converting it into steel 
Case-haraened < kiis' hard -nd), p. and a. 
Having the outside hardened, as iron tools, 
Ac. Fig. having no sense of shame or 
hojiour ; brazen-faced. 

Case-hardening (kuss'liard-n-ing), n. The 
process l)y whicli the surface of iron is 
converted into steel, wliile the interior re- 
tains the softness and touglmess of malle- 
able iron. This may be done by putting the 
iron into an iron box with vegeta])le or ani- 
mal charcoal in powder, and cementing it 
by exposing it for some hours to a red hAat. 
The steely covering enalfies the articles to 
>vear better, and allows of their taking on a 
finer polish. 

Caseic (k:Vse-ik), n. [L. cmseiis, cheese.] Of 
or pertaining to cheese.— acid, an 
acid old-ained from cheese. 

Casein, Casein® (k:Vse-in), n. [L. caseus, 
cheese.] Tlnit ingredient in milk which 
is iif-ither coagulated spontaneously, like 
fibrin, nor by "heat, like albumen, Ijiit by 
the action of acids alone, and constituting 
the chief part of the nitrogenized matter 
contained iii it. Cheese made from skimmed 
milk and w'ell pressed is nearly pure casein. 
It is identical with legumin, and occurs in 
many vegetaljles. Casein is one of the mo.st 
important elements of animal nutrition a,s 
found in milk and leguminous plants. It 
consists of carbon 53 '7 per cent., hydrogen i 
715, nitrogen 15*05, oxygen 22'G5, and sul- 
phur 0-65. ' 

Oase-lniife (kushif), n. 1. A knife carried 
in a case or sheath. 

The poet, being- resolved to save his heroine’s 
honour, has so ordered it that the khnj always acts 
with a gre.at cass-hn/c stuck in ins girdle, which the 
lady snatches from him in the struggle, and so de- 
fends herself. " ' Biidison. 

2, A large table-knife. 

Case-man (kasTna-n), n. In printing, one 
who works at the case or sets '^pes ; a com- 
positor. 

Casemate (kas 'mat), n. [Fr. casemate, 
from It. easamatta, a casemate, from casa, 
a house, and matk, foolish, dull, dim, 
dark-G-. matt, feeble, and E. mate in check- 
mate.) 1. In fort (a) a vault of .stone or 
brickwork, usually built in the thickness 
of the rampart of a fortress, and pierced in 
front with embrasures, through which artil- 
lery may be fired. (6) A shell-proof vault of 
stone or brick to protect the troops, ammu- 


nition, Ac. (c:)t An erabrasiu’e.— 2. In arch. 
a hollow moulding, chiefly used in cornices ; 
a eavetto. 

Casemated. Gias'mat-ed), a . Furnished with 
a casemate. 

Casement (kaz'ment), n. [From case, in the 
sense of a frame, as of a door, &c.] In 
arch, (a) a glass frame or sasli forming a 
windo'w or part of a wiiido-w, and made to 
open by turning on hinges affixed to the 
vertical sides of the frame into whicli it !&■ 
fitted, 

I released ■ 

The casement and the light increased 

With freshness in the dawning east. Tennyson. 

(&) A compartment between the mullions of 
a window, (c) An old English name for a 
deep hollow moulding similar to the seotm 
of classical or eavetto of Italian arcliitecture. 
Oxford Glossary. 

Casemeated (kaz'ment-ed), a . Having case- 
ments. 

Caseous (ka'se-us), a. [L. caseus, cheese.] 
Like cheese ; having the qualities of cheese. 
Gase-rael!: (kas'rak), n. A frame of wood to 
receive printers’ cases when not in use. It 
sometimes forms the stand or support for the 
case itself. 

Casern (ka'zern),?7. [Fr. caserne, Sp. caseniOj, 
from casa, a slikl or house.] A lodging for 
soldiers in gaiTi.son towns, usually near the 
rampart; barracks. 

Case -shot (kas 'shot), n. 1. A collection 
of small projectiles, such as musket balls, 
grape-shot, Ac., put in cases, to be dis- 
charged from cannon; canister-shot. ‘A 
continual storm, not of single bullets, but 
of chain- shot and case-shot’ Camden . — 
2. In a more modern sense, a shrapnel-shell, 
that is a spherical iron case inclosing a 
number of bullets and exploded by a fuse. 
Casenm (ka'se-nm), n, [L. caseus, cheese.] 
Same as Casein. 

Case-worm (kas'werm), A worm that 
makes itself a case. See Caddice-fly, 
Cash (kash), n. [O.Fr. casse (Mod.l^’r. caisse). 
Bp. and Pg. eaxa, It. cassa, a chest, box, 
coffer, from L. c«p.s«,a box or case. See C ASE. ] 

, l.t A receptacle for money; a money-box. 

' So as this bank is properly a general cask 
where every one lodges his money.’ Sir W. 
Temple. 

Twenty thousand pounds are known to be in her 
cash. SirR. Wimaaod. 

2. Money ; primarily, ready money ; money 
in chest or on hand, in bank or at command. 

3. A thin coin of a very base alloy of copper, 
perforated and strung on a thread, used by 
the Chinese as small change. Twenty-two 
such pieces are equal to one penny sterling. 

Cash (kash), r.t. 1. To turn into money, or 
to exchange for money; as, to cash a note 
or an order.— 2. To pay money for; as, the 
clerks of a hank cas7i notes when imesented, 
Casllt (kash), v.t. [Formerly also \mtten 
from O.Fr. casser, to break, to quash, 
to discharge, from L. cassare, to bring to 
nothing, to annul, from cassus, empty, void; 
or rather perhaps froiiiL.gtmm're, to break; 
comp. E. break in sense of cashier. fSee 
Cashier, “a.l] To cashier; to discard. 

Cashing the greatest part of his land army, he only 
retained looo of the best soldiers. Sir A. Gorges. 

Cash-account (kash'ak-kount), n. 1. An 
account of 'money received, paid, or on 
hand. — 2. In hanking, a credit given by a 
T>ank to an amount agreed upon to any in- 
dividual or liouse of business that can pro- 
cure two or more persons of undoubted 
credit or property to become surety for the 
repayment, on demand, of the sum credited, 
j with interest. Persons having such ac- 
counts draw upon them for whatever sums 
within their amount tliey have occasion for, 
repaying these advances as they find oppor- 
tunity, but generally -within short periods. 
Interest is charged only on the average 
balance which may be due to the hank. 
Called also Bank-credit, canh-accoiint being 
more especially a Scotch name. 'The system 
of granting such credits seems to have been 
initiated by the Scotch banks. 

Gash-booh (kash'buk), n. A book in which 
is kept a register or account of money re- 
ceived and paid. 

Cash -credit (kash'kred-it), n. A cash- 
account, or a credit granted on it by a bank. 
Cash-day (kash'da), n. A day on which 
cash is regularly paid; a pay-day. 

Cashew (ka-shb'), 7i. [From cassu, eaju, 
or acaju, native names for the edible stalk 
or receptacle of the cashew-nut.} 1. The 
popular name iov Anacardium. occidentale' 
(the cashew -tree). See Anacaeditjm.— 
2. Same as Cachoii. 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; 


me, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abime; jr, Sc. tey. 
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Casliew-bird (ka-shft^berd), n. The name 
given in Jamaica to one of the tanagers 
(Tanagra zena),&n 
insessorial bird of 
the dentirostral 
group. It feeds on 
the berries of the 
bully-tree. 

Oashew-nut (ka- 
shb'nut), n. The 
fruit of the ca- 
shew - tree (Ana- 
cardiuni occiclen- 
tale). The ash- 
coloured fruit is 
kidney - shaped, 
and consists of a 
kernel inclosed in 
a very hard shell. 

The shell is com- 
posed of three 
layers, the outer 
and inner of which 
hard, while 



Anacardium occidentale. 
Ill, Cashew-nuts. 


the intermediate contains a quantity of 
black, acrid, caustic oil which excoriates the 
lips and tongue of any who try to crack the 
nut with their teeth. It is rendered harm- 
less by roa.sting, and the fumes given off in 
the roasting are so acrid as to produce inflam- 
mation. The kernel abounds with a sweet, 
milky juice, and forms an ingredient in 
puddings, &c. It is put into Madeira wine 
to give it a flavour, and with this view is 
sometimes imported into Britain. The stalk 
or receptacle of the fruit is very large and 
fleshy, has an agreeable acid flavour, and 
is slightly astringent. 

Casbew-tree (l^a-sho'tre), n. The tree that 
produces tlie cashew-nut. See above, and 
Anacakdium. 

CasMclaws (kasliT-klaz), n. An old Scotch 
instrument of torture, consisting of an iron 
case for the leg, to which fire was applied. 
Cashier (kasli-ero, ti. [From ca&h; comp. 
Fr. caissier, a cashier.] One who has charge 
of cash or money; one who keeps an account 
of the monetary transactions of a bank or 
other commercial concern; a cash-keeper. 
Cashier (kash-er'), v.t. [O.E. casseere, to 
cashier, from O.Fr. casser, to break, to 
cashier, through the G. cassiren. See Cash, 
to cashier.] 1. To dismiss from an office or 
place of ti'iist by annulling the commission. 

He had the insolence to cashier the captain of the 
lord-lieutenant’s own body-guard, Maca^tlay. 

2. To dismiss or discard from service or from 
society. 

They have already cashiered several of their fol- 
lowers. Addison. 

S. To reject; to put out of account; to dis- 
regard. [Rare.] 

Snjne cashier, or at least endeavour to invalidate, 
all other arguments. Locice. 

Cashierer (kash-er'er), n. One who cashiers, 
rejects, or discards. ‘A cashierer of mon- 
archs.’ Biirlr. 

Cash-heeper (kashdeep-er), n. One intrusted 
with the keeping of money and money ac- 
counts; a cashier. 

Cashmere (kasli'mer), n. A shawl, so called 
from the country where first made. Cash- 
mere shawls or fabrics are formed of the 
fine downy wool found about tbe roots of 
the hair of the Cashmere goat and the wild 
goat of Thibet, the finer ones only from the 
winter down which clothes the wild goat 
and other wild animals of the Himalayas. 
They are now successfully imitated in 
France and Britain, 

Cashmere (kasiVmer), Relating to the 
shawl-fabric so called. 

Cashmerette ( kash -me - ret^ ), n. [Dim.^ of 
cashmere.] A kind of fabric for ladies 
dresses made with a soft and glossy sur- 
face in imitation of cashmere. 

Cash-note (kash 'not), n. A note for the 
payment of money. , , , 

Cashoo (ka-sho'), n. [Fr. cachou, catecliii.] 
The juice or gum of certain trees in the 
East Indies, tlie Acacia, Areca, or Mimosa 
CateehK. See Catechu. 

Casia {ka.sh'i-a), n. Same as Cassia. ^ 
Gasimire (kasT-mir), n. Same as Cassimere. 
Byron. 

Casing ( kas 'ing), n. 1. The act or process 
expressed by tlie %‘'erb to case. --■2, A case; a 
covering; as, (a) a covering on the outside of 
the walls of a house different from the hack- 
ing; (b) a wooden tunnel for powder-hose m 
Idasting ; (o) a covering round a steamboat- 
funnel to protect the deck fx’onx the heat, 

S. t The depriving an animal of its skin. 


Casings (kas'ingz), n. pt. A north of England 
word for dried cows’ dung, used for fuel. 
Casino (ka-se'no), n. pi Casinos (ka-se'- 
noz). [It., a small house,] 1. A small coun- 
try house; a lodge; formerly sometimes spe- ^ 
cifically a house Cvapable of affording defence > 
on a small scale against an attacking force, i 

2. A club-house or public room used for 
social meetings, gaming, dancing, music, 
<S:c.; a public dancing saloon. 

The times are such that one scarcely dares allude 
to that kind of company which thousands of our 
young men of Vanity Fair are frequenting everj' daj’, 
which nightly fills casinos and dancing rooms. 

" Thackeray. 

3. A game at cards: iu this use written also 
Cassino (which see). 

Cask (kask), n. [From Sp. casco, skull, liel- : 
met, wooden wine-cask, wine-vat, probablv i 
from cascare, to break or burst, from a L.L. ' 
quassicare, a lengthened form of L. qims- 
sare, to break, whence Fr. emser, to break, , 
and E. giiusft.] 1. A helmet [In this use > 
WTitten more commonly Casque.] [ 

Why does he crush beneath a | 

His wrinkled brows? Addison, j 

2- A close vessel for containing liquor.s, ' 
formed by staves, heading, and hoops. This 
is a general term comprehending the pipe, 
hogshead, butt, baiTel, Ac. 

Cask (kask), v.t To put into a cask. 

Cask t (kask), n. [Shortened form of 
A casket. ‘A jewel, locked into the woe- 
fullestms7f.' Shah. 

Casket (kasket), n. [In form a dim. of cask, 
but in meaning from Fr. cassette, a cofferer 
casket, dim. of casse, a box. See Cash, n.] 

1. A small chest or box for jeivels or other 
small articles. ‘Caskets full of pardons.’ 
Strype. 

Here catch this casket; it is wprth the pains. Shak. 

2. A name sometimes applied to a book 
consisting of a number of selected literary 
or musical pieces ; as, a casket of literary 
gems. Written also Casquet. 

Casket (kas'ket), v.t To put in a little 
chest. ‘The jewel safely KeaU. 

I have writ my letters, caskefed my treasure, Shak. 

Casket (kas'ket), n. Naut same as Gasket. 

Gasknet (kask 'net), A small casket. 

Howell. 

Casque (kask), n. [Fr., from Sp. casco. 
See CASK.] A term applied, especially by 
the poets, in a somewhat loose way, to hel- 
mets of every description from classical 
times to the present. 

My good blade carves the casgttes of men. 

My tough lance thrustetli sure. Tennyson. 

Blit, in a more precise use, the term desig- 
nates a head-piece worn apparently more 
for parade than serious warfare, wanting a 
vizor, but furnished wth cheek-pieces and 
oreillets, and frequently elaborately orna- 
mented and embossed. The casque first 
appears in English armour in the reign of 
Henry YIIT, Written also Cask. 

Casquet (kas'Icet), n. See Casket. 

Casquetel (kas'ket-el), n. [Fi’om 
A small steel cap or open helmet, without 



Cassava Plant (Mu 
■ uiliissinza), ■ 



Casquetel (temp. Edward IV,), side and back view. 

beaver or vizor, but having a projecting 
umbril and overlapping plates behind for 
ease in throwing the head back. 

Cass,t Gasset (kas), v.t [Fr. cassm-, to 
break, to ca.shier. See Cash, to cashier.] 

1. To quash; to defeat ; to annul ‘ To cass 
all old and unfaithful bands.’ FMleigh.— 

2. To dismiss; to cashier. 

Cassada, Cassado (kas-sa'da, kas-sa'do), n. 
Same as Cassava. _ 

Cassareep, Cassireepe (kas'sa-rep, kas'si- 
rep), rt. iCassaripe,Bovdl[i American name.] 
The concentrated juice of the roots of the 
bitter cassava {Manihot utilisdifna), fla- 
voured by aromatics and deprived of its 
poisonous properties by boiling. It is used 
to give a relish to soups and other dishes, 
and forms the basis of the West Indian 
‘ pepper-pot.’ Written also Cassaripe. 
Cassatet (kas' sat), v.t [L. casms, vain, 
empty. See CASHIER.] To vacate, annul, 
or make void. * 

This opinion supersedes and cassaUs the best 
medium we have. jfiay. 


Cassation (kus-su'slion), The act of annul-. 
ling or of rever.'iing a judicial sentence. In 
France there is a court of cassation. It is the 
highest nmrt 
of tlie country, 
and receives 
appeals from all"' 

'■ other courts, 
Cassava (kaa- 
sa'va or kas-sa'- 
va), Ji. [Pg.Mi?- 
sdi’e, Sp, ciisabe, 
camh\ from 
Hayfciaii ^ 
kmihi ] 1, A 

.«!peeie.-jof mani- 
liot (3/ utilissi- 
■nia), mi.- Qtiiev 
Eupliorbiacem.' 
See . IMASloe./-- , " 
'2. .The imtri- 
tioiis starch o)>- 
taiiied the 
white soft root of the plant. It is p 2 x*j}are<l 
in the West indies, tropical America, and 
on the African coast in the following man- 
ner:— The roots are waslied, stri|>ped of their 
rind, and grated down to a I'uilp, wliich is 
put into coarse, strong canvas hags, and 
submitted to powerful pressure to expre.s8 
the highly poisonous juice. The flour that 
remains after pressiiig is formed into thin 
round cakes, and haked on a hi d iron plate. 
They are then allowed to cool, and after- 
wards broken into pieces and laid out in 
the sun to dry. In this state it forms a 
valualile article of food, upon winch many 
of the iiiliabitants of southern America 
live almost entirely. From cjissava the 
tapioca of commerce is prepared. See T’A- 
.■ PIOCA. 

Casse, fr.f. See Gass. 

Casse-paper (kas’se-pfi-p^r), n. The inime 
given to the paper constituting the two out- 
side quires of a ream; broken papei*. 
Gasserian (kiis-seTi-an), -n. [Frcim Julius 
Casserius of Tadua.] In anat, a terra ap- 
plied to a large .scniiluiiar ganglion, formed 
by the fifth nerve, and immediately dividing 
into the oi>hthahnie, superior, and inferior 
maxillary nerves. 

Casserole (kas-rol), n. [Fr.. a stew-pan.] 

In cookery, an edmng, border, wall, or eii- 
easement td rice, paste, or mashed potatoes, 
in wliicli meats are served at tal'de. Sucli 
meats are said to be served *cu msserole.' 
Cassetur breve (kas-se'tcr bre'vel [L., 
lit. let tlie brief be annulled.] In law, aii 
entry made by ,a plaintiff, w1io finds a plea 
in abatenient i.s well founded, wliercby an end 
is put to the action, and he can begin anew. 
Cassia (kashT-a), n. [L. casia, Gr. kusia 
(rarely with double s), from the Hebrew or 
Phtenician name. ] 1. A large genus of legu- 
minous plant.s, inhabiting the tropical pm’ts 
of tlie world. The species coiisi.st of trees, 
shrubs, or herbs; the leaves are alnaiptly 
pinnated, and usually bear glands on their 
stalks. The leaflets of several species con- 
stitute the well-known drug called senna. 
That importeil from Alexandria i.s obtained 
from C. acuti folia ;nul C. ohomia. East 
Indian senna consists of the lanee-.shap_ed 
leaflets of C. elongata; and other .species 
supply smaller quantities in commerce, 

C. Fistula is found wild in India, and has 
been introduced into other fcroiiical comi- 
tries. Its legumes contain a quantity of 
tliick pulp, which is a mild laxative, and 
enters into the comptisition of the confec- 
tion of cassia mnl the confection of senna. 
The leaves and flowers are also purgativc.-- 
2. Same as Cassia-Ugnea. 

Cassia -bark (kash'i-a-biirk), n. Same as 
Cassia-lignoa. 

Cassia-bud (kash'i-a-bud), n. The ilow’er- 
biul of CinnaMomum Cassia and other spe- 
cies of the same genus, used in cooking, <&c. 
Cassia -Hgnea (kash'i-a-lig-ae-a), n. [Lit. 
ligneous or woody cassia.] The bark of the 
same trees that yield cassia -buds. It is 
much prized by the Chinese and largely im- 
ported into Eimope. Its flavour somewhat 
resembles that of cinnamon ; and as it con- 
tains a greater portion of essential oil, and 
is much cheaper, it is now more extensively 
used. 

Cassia-Oil (liash'i-a-oil), n. The common 
oil of cinnamon, procured from cassia-bark 
and cassia-buds. 

Cassia-pulp (kash'i-a-pnlp), ?i. The sw^et 
pulp which exists in the pods of Cassia t> is- 
tula. It is used in medicine as a mild pur- 
gative. See CASSIA. 
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CsSSiCMl (tes'si'feriH), n. 1. An insessorial 
bird of the genus Cassicus (wluch see) — 

2 FSomeiimeS improperly applied to the i 

barita, an Australasian bird. 

CassiCUS (Icas'si-kus), n. [Probably froin L. j 
c(im% a net, a spider’s web, from their 
vroven nests.] Au American genus of in- ; 
sessorial birds, family Icteriuce, allied to i 
tiie atari iiris, remarkable for the ingenuity ! 
with which they weave their nests. The i 
C eriifAttns, sometimes called the crested j. 
oriole, is about 20 inches long, and con- i 
stniet.s a pouch-shaped imst of the length | 
of oO inches, of tiiiii shreds of bark, which, | 
with the view of ensm-ing its .safety from ; 
monkeys and serpents, it suspends ,at the 
extremity of the hrancii of some smooth- ; 
barked tree. 

Cassideous (kas-sid'e-ns), a. [I-*- r(is.su.s, a 
helmet.] In hot. licdmet- shaped, like the 
upper sepal of the flower in the genus Aco- 
nitum, 

Cassidony (kas'si-don-i), n. 1. [A corrup- 
tion of L. Stixchm mionh, the steed las of 
Sidon, where the plant is mdigenuus.] The 
popular name of Lamndula Sta’cha^, or 
French lavender, and also of a species of 
Gnaphalium or cudweed.— 2. [A corruption 
of chalcedony.} A mineral of which vases 
are often made. , . 

Oasslmere (kas'si-raer), n. [Fr. camnnry 
same word as ea«/i/ncr<?.] A kind of thin 
twilled woollen cloth woven in imitation of 
Cashmere shawls. Called also Kerseimere. 
Cassine (ka.s-si'ne),n. [The name given to an 
allied plant by the Indians of Florida.] An 
ornamental genus of evergreen shrubs bear- 
ing white flowers, nat. order Aquifoliaceai, 
mostly natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
One species, C. excelsa, a native of Xepaul, 
grows to the height of IS feet. 

Cassinette <kas'.si-netO, n. [Sp. casinete, 
G. casainet, a sort of dim. of ccmiuiere.} A 
cloth made of a cotton -warp and the woof 
of very line wool, or avooI and silk, used for 
waistcoats. Called also Kersey nette. 
CassillO (kas-se'iio), n. [It. casino, a small 
house, a gaming'liouse; L. casa, a cottage.] 
A game at cards somewhat resem])ling 
whist, in which eleven paints constitute the 
game.— -(irreat cass:i}io, the ten of diamonds, 
which counts t\vo,~~Little cassino, the two 
of spades, wdiich counts one. Written also 
Casiao. 

CassiO“herry(kas'si-6-be-ri), n. The popular 
name of the fruit of Vihurnum Uemyatimi. 
Cassiopeia, Cassiopea (kas'si-d-pe''a), n. 
[In elms. myth, the wife of Cepheus, king 
of Etluopia, and mother of Andromeda. She 
was afterwards placed among tlie stars.] 
A constellation in the inndlieru hoiviisphere, 
its principal stars forming a sort of W; called 
also ‘ the lady in her chair. ^ 

Cassis (kas^'sis), 71. [L., a helmet] A genus 
of gasteropodous mullusc.s, including the 
species known by the name of helmet'Shells. 
They belong to the family Buccinida;. 
Cassiteria (kas-si-tell-a), n. [Cr. kassiteros, 
tin.] A kind of crystals wliich appear to 
have an admixture t>f tin. The colour is 
brown or whitish. 

Cassiterite (kas'si-ter-it), n. [Or. kassiteros^ 
tin.J (SnO;;.) The most common ore of tin, 
occurring in Cornwall, Sweden, Cxreenlaiid, 
France, Spain, Germany, North and South 
America, Australia, and the Island of Banca 
near Sumatra, generally in large irregular 
masses disseminated in granite, gneiss, clay- 
slate, mica-slate, and pol•phyl‘^^ but also 
fibrous, crystallised in prisms, in rolled 
pieces, in grains as .sand, in which last con- 
diticui it is known as stream-tin. It is a 
peroxide, consisting of tin 79, and oxygen 21. 
SeoTlH. ■ ■ 

Cassius (kas'si-us), n. [Named from its dis- 
coverer, a German physician.] A purple 
pigment, used in porcelain and glass paint- 
ing, prepared from the muriate of gold by 
adding to it a mixture of the protochloride 
and perchloride of tin. More usually called 
Purple of Cassius, lire. 

Cassock (kas'sok), n. [.Fr. casaque, from 
It. easacca, from casa, a house, L. casa, a 
cottage.] 1. Any loose robe or outer coat, 
but particularly a military one. 

The muster file, rotten and sound, upon my life 
amounts not to fifteen thousand poll, half of the which 
dare not .shake the snow from oif their cissocAs le.st 
they shake themselves to pieces. S/ta^. 

2. A tight-fitting garment worn under the 
^own by clergymen. In the Church of Home 
it varies in colour with the dignity of the 
wearer. Priests wear black; bishops, purple; 
cardinals, scarlet; the pope, white. 


Cassoekied (kas’sokt), a. Clothed with a cas- ; 
sock. ‘The cusgoefe’d huntsman.’ Coupe r. ; 
Cassolette (kas'sd-let), n. [FT*.] A gold, sil- 
ver, or ivory box for containing periumery, ; 
having its lid pierced with holes fetr the | 
escape of the odour; the part of a censer : 
perforated for the emission of the perfumes, i 
Cassonade (kas-son-ad^), n. [FT.] Kaw > 
sugar; sugar not refined, 

Cassooa (kas'son), n. [It. cassone, a lar.ge 
chest.] A deep panel or coffer in a ceiling 
or soffit. 

Cassowary (kas''s6-wa-ri), n. [IMalay cas?t~ 
waris. ] A large cursorial bird of the genus 
Casuariiis (C. galeatus), family Struthionidm, 
iiiiiabiting the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, much resembling, and nearly as 
large as, the ostrich, but with legs thicker 
and stronger in proportion, and three toes 
on the foot. The wings are of rudimentary 


Crested Cassowary {Casiiceriits <r^iea£!(s), 

nature, being hid under the feathers, and 
are armed w'ith strong spines for combat or 
defence. Tlie head is surmounted with a 
helmet-iike bony protuberance, covered with 
horn, consisting of plates one over another. 

It runs with great rapidity, outstripping 
the swiftest horse. The cassowary lays a 
few eggs, which it leaves to be hatched by 
the heat of the sun. 

Caasumunar (kas-sp-mu'iffir), n. [Hind.] 
An aromatic root used as a tome and stimu- 
lant, oVjtained from Zingiber Ccissumunar. 
Cass-weed (kasTved), n. [O.E. cass, cash, 
a money-box.] A w'eed {Captsella Bursu- 
^mstoris) called Shepherd' s- 2 mtck or Shep- 
herd'sqmrse. See SHEPHEUD’S-PUiiSE. 

Cast (least), v.t. pret, & pp. cast; ppr. casting. 
[Dan. histe, Sw. and Icel. kasta, to tiirow ; 
a Scandinavian word.] 1. To tlirow, fling, 
or send; to drive off by force; to hurl; to 
impel. 

.\nd the Lord turned a mighty strong west wind, 
which took away the locusts, and cast them into the 
RedSea. Exod. s. 19. 

Usziah prepared for them . . . slings to forjjf stones. 

2 Ch. xxvi. 14. 

So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground. iNIark iv. 20. 

2. To shed; to impart; to comnimiioate; as, 
to cast light on a subject ; to cast a lustre 
on posterity. 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. Milton, 

3. To bestow; to confer or transfer. 

The government I cast upon my brother, Shak. 

4 To turn ; to direct ; as, to cast a look or 
glance of the eye. ‘ Cast her fair eyes to 
heaven.’ Shak, —5. To discaixl; to dismiss; 
to reject. 

The state cannot with safety cast him. Sluxk. 

6. To shed or throw off ; as, trees cast their 
fruit ; a serpent casts his skin. ‘ To cast the 
rags of sin.' Brydsn. 

Your colt’s tooth is not cast yet. Shak. 

[Shakspere has the pp. emted in this sense: 

* Ousted slough.’]— -7. t To emit or give out. 

This casts a sulphureous smell. IVcoduwd. 

S.t To throw out or up; to eject ; to vomit. 

We all were sea-swallowed though some cast again. 

Shak, 

His filth within being cafJfhe would appear 
A pond as deep as hell. Shak, 

9. To form by throwing up earth; to raise. 

Thy enemies shall cajj? a trench about thee. 

Lvrke xix. 43. ■ 

The blind mole OTjr/f 

Copped hUls toward heaven. Shak, [ 

10. To throw on the ground, as in m’estling. 1 

* I made a shift to east him.’ Shak.~~ll. To i 

decide against in a lawsuit; to condemn, as | 
a criminal. j 

Were the case referred to any competent judge 
they, would inevitably be cffi’if. • Dr. B. More, i 


Both were cast, 

And tins irrevocable sentence pa^t. Drydext. 
—To he cast in £30, to be condemned to pay 
£30. Cor nh ill Mag. —12. To thrust; as, to cast 
into prison ; to put or set in a particular 
state. ‘ Clarence whom I have cast in dark- 
ness.’ Shak. 

Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead 
sleep. Ps- 6. 

13, To bring forth abortively. 

Thy ewes and thy she goats have not cast their 
young. ' Gen. .xxxi. 3S. 

14 To find or ascertain by computation ; to 
compute ; to reckon ; to calculate ; as, to 
cast accounts; to cast a nativity. 

You ca.<:t the event of war, my noble lord, 

And summed the account of chance, Shak. 

15. To contrive ; to plan. 

Cast it also that you may have moms both for 
simnner and winter. Bacon. 

The cloister . , . would have been proper for an 
orange-house; and had, I doubt iiot, been cast for 
that purpose. Sir JT. Temple. 

10. To fix or distribute (the parts of a play) 
among the actors; as, to cast the ‘Merchant 
of Venice.’ Addison; also, to assign a cer- 
tain piu’t or role to; as, to cast an actress 
for the part of rurtia.— 17. To found; to form 
into a particular shape by pouring liquid 
metal into a mould; to run; as, to cast 
cannon. 

Thou shalt cast four rings of gold for it. Ex, xxv. 12. 

Fig. 

Some have been tempted to c.rst all their learning 
into this method. H- attSt 

IS. In printing, to throw off, as a proof or 
revise.— To cast amhor, to moor a vessel by 
letting the anchor or anchors drop. —To cast 
aside, to dismiss or reject as useless or in- 
convenient. — To cast aioay, (a) to reject. 
Lev. xxvi. 44 (&) To throw away; to lavish 
or waste by profusion ; to turn to no use ; 
as, to cast cmay life ; to cast away a golden 
opportunity, (c) To wreck; as, the ship was 
cast away on the coast of Africa. ‘ Cast 
away and sunk on Goodwin Sands.’ Shak. 
—To cast the balance, to turn tlie scale ; to 
cause one scale to preponderate: often used 
figuratively. South; Dry den. —To cast by, 
to reject; to fiing or throw by. Shah; 
Locke.— To cast doicn, to throw down; fig. 
to deject or depress the mind. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul? Ps. slii. g. 
—To cast the dTa 2 )enes, in the fine arts, to 
dispose the folds of the garments with which 
the figures in the pictures are clothed; to 
dispose the main lines of a picture gener- 
ally.— To cast forth, to tlirow out or reject, 
as from an inclosed place ; to emit or send 
out. 

He shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots 
as Lebanon. Hos. xiv. 5. 

—To cast in, to throw into the bargain. 

Such an omniscient church Ave wish indeed ; 

‘Twere worth both Testaments, cast in tlie creed. 

Dryden. 

—To cast off, (a) to discard or reject; to drive 
away. 

The prince will in the perfectness of time 
Cast <345^his followers. Shak, 

(&) Kattt to loosen from or let go ; as, to 
cast off a vessel in tow. (c) In hunting, to 
leave behind, as dogs ; to set loose or free. 
‘Away he scours, casts off the dogs, mid 
gains a wood.’ Sir 11 L’PJstrange.—To cast 
the lead, to heave the lead. See Lead, 2. — 
To cast lots. See under Lot.— T o cast out, 
(a) to reject or turn out. 

The brat hath been cast out ... no father own- 
ing it. Shak. 

(&) To speak or give vent to. Addison.— 
To cast up, (a) to compute ; to reckon ; to 
calculate; as, to cast up accounts. ‘ Casting 
up the cost beforehand.’ Dryden. (&) To 
eject ; to vomit. 

Their villany goes against my weak stomach, and 
therefore I must cast it up. Shak. 

Cast up the poison that infects thy mind. Dryden. 

(c) To twit or upbraid with; to recall to 
one’s notice for the purpose of annoying. 

Lady Ub’s maid is always casting up to me how 
happy her lord and ladyship is. Lever. 

(d) To raise ] to throw up. ‘Throws down 
one mountain to cast up a higher. ’ Shak. — 
To cast on, to refer or resign to. SotUh.—To 
cast om's self on or upon, to resign or yield 
one’s self to the disposal of, without reserve; 
as, to cast one’s sc?/ upon a person’s mercy. — 
To cast in one’s lot icith, to share the fate or 
fortune of.— To cast in the teeth, to upbraid; 
to charge ; to twit.— To cast upon, to refer 
to. ‘If things were cast uqmh this issue, 

, that God should never prevent sin till man 
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deserved it,’ South.— To cast of copii, in 
printing, to ascertain accurately liowniany 
pa;^^es in lU’int a siven quantity of manii- ; 
script eoi'jy uili make: or how many pa^'es * 
a eiven quantity of printed copy will make 
when the si;:e of the book and type are 
elianged; also when a s^dven tiuantity of , 
manuscript eop 3 ' is delivered, with direc- ‘ 
tions that it is to make a certain number 
of pages in print, to detenniue the size of 
the page aiivl the size of the type.— To cast | 
a shoe, to lose a shoo: said of a horse.— ■ 
To cast a ■p(^'i’son's ivaterA to examine his ' 
urine in diagnosing a disease. ; 

if thou couldst, doctor, c.zsi ‘ 

Tf’u’ Tcais}- of the laud, hnd iier disease, k/itid’. ) 

Cast (kast), jj. and a. 1. Condemned. ‘A j 
east criminal.’ South. Hence, condemned j 
by the public; unsuccessful. So may C(Z,9t j 
poets write.’ South.— 2. Alade by founding 
t»r casting; as, east iron; cast steel. 

Cast (.kast), v.i. 1. To throw' or fling; speci- 
ticallj', in angling, to throw’ the line; to swing 
the rod so as to throw the line on the water. 

2. To work arithmetical calculations; to 
sum, accounts. 

Oh J who would cecsi and balance at a desk? 

Tennyson. 

3. To turn or revolve in the mind ; to cal- 
culate; to consider. 

The best way to represent to life the manifold use 
of friendship is to cast and see how many things 
there are which a man cannot do himself. Bacon. 
This way and that I cast to save my friends. Pope. 

4. To receive form or shape. ‘A mass that 
is immediatelj" malleable, and will not run 
thin, so as to cast and mould.’ Woodieard. 

5. To warp ; to twist from regular shape. 

Stuff is said to cast or warp> when it alters its flat- 
ness or straightness. Moxon. 

6. t To vomit. ‘These verses too . . . make 

me ready to casV B. Jonson.—*!. iNaut to 
fall off or incline, so as to bring the side of 
a ship to the wind : applied particularly to 
Si shi-p riding with her head to the wind 
when her anchor is first loosened.— To cast 
about, {a) in hunting, to go about in dif- 
ferent directions in order to discover a lost 
scent. ' ' 

But not a sign of them (the hares in the game of 
hare-and-hound) appears, so now . . . there is noth- 
ing for it but to cast ai'ojtt for the scent. T. Mns'/tes. 

(Jj) To consider ; to search in the mind for 
some contrivance by which to accomplish 
one’s end; to scheme. ‘ To cast about how to 
perform or obtain.’ Bacon. ‘ Contrive and 
cast about hoAv to bring such events to pass.’ 
Bentley.— To cast hade, to tlirow the memory 
back ; to refer to something past. 

You cast hack for hundreds of years, and rake up 
every bit of pleasure I ever had in inv life. 

Mrs. kiditdt. 

Cast (kast), n. 1. The act of casting; a throw; 
specifically, in angling, the act of throning 
the line on the water. — 2. The distance 
passed by a thing thrown, or the space 
through which a thing thrown may ordi- 
narily" pass ; as, about a stone's cast. ‘ The 
rest are measuring casts.' Waller.— o. A 
stroke; a touch; a specimen or sample. 

Another cast of their politicks, was that of endea- 
vouring to impeach an innocent lady. Sicift. 

4. Alotion or turn of the eye; direction, look, 
or glance. 

They let you see by one cast of the eye. Acidts.in, 

5. A thriiw of dice; hence, a state of chance 
or hazard. 

,I have set my life upon a cast. 

And I will stand the hazard of the die. Shak. 

It is an even cast whether the army should march 
this way or that way. South. 

G. The form or shape into which anything 
is cast or moulded ; anything formed in a 
mould; an impression in bronze, plaster, 
ifec. ; fig. shape ; mould ; impression gener- 
ally. Cunning casts in clay.^ Tennyson. 

Weepest thou to take the (Tfljf.'' 

Of those dead lineaments that near thee lie. 

Shak. 

7. A tube of wax used by founders, w'hich 
is fitted into a mould to give shape to 
metal. Also, a cylindrical piece of brass or 
copper, slit in two lengthwise, to form a 
canal or conduit in a mould for conveying 
metal.— S. Among plumbers, a little brazen 
funnel at one end of a mould for casting 
pipes without soldering, by means of which 
the melted metal is poured into the mould. 

9. Feathers, fur, or other in<llgestible mat- 
ters ejected from the stomach by a hawk or 
other bird of prey. 

And %vhere the two contrived their daughter’s good 
Lies the hawk’s cast, the mole h.as made his run. 

Tenayson. 


10. Atinge;asliglitcolourmgorsl!ghtdegree i 

of a colour; as, a cast of green. ! 

^ The native hue of resolution-. . ■ - ! 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. i 
. ■ ■ ■ ' Shak, j. 

11. Alan ner; outward appearance; air; mien; ! 

style. ‘ Xew names, imw dressings, and the i 
modern cffsh’ Sir J. Denham. ‘Something 
of a neat cast of verse.' Pope.—T2. A couple: 
iiotv used in this sense only in the language 
of hawking; as, a cast of hawks.— 13. An 
assignment of the parts of a play to the | 
several actors; the company of actors to I 
whom the parts of a play are assigned ; as, i 
the play was produced with a very strong * 
casL—li, One of the wonu-like coils of sand | 
produced by the higwoiTO.— 15. Help lesit; j 
a helping hand ; especially, the act of lielp- i 
Ing a pedestrian on his way by giving him j 
a place in a vehicle ; a lift. I 

We bargained with the driver to give us a to I 
the next .stage. ' Sntstkit. \ 

Id t Occasion; opi>ortunity. i 

The end whereof I’li keep until another cast. j 
Spenser. 

— The last cast, (a) the last throw of tiie , 
dice; the last stake; the venturing of all i 
that remains to one on one threov" or one i 
effort; the last chance. 

Will you turn recreant at the last cast i Drydcn. 

(&)The last gasp. 

Sir Thom.is Bodley iseven now at the Hast cast, 
and hath lain speechless and without knowledge since 
yesterday .at noon. . Letter dated tOta. 

Spenser uses utmost east in the same sense. 

Whereas he last 

Had left that couple near their ntfnost cast, 

Cast.t n. See Caste. 

Castalia, Castaly (kas-ta'li-a, kasta-li), n. 
The eelebrated Grecian fountain on Mount 
Parnassus, near Delphi, sacred to the Aluses, 
whose waters had the power of poetically 
inspiring those who drank them. Also ' 
written Castalie. | 

Castalian (kas-tali-an), a. Pertaining to [ 
Castalia. ! 

Castanea (kas-ta'ne-a), n. [L.3 A genus of ‘ 
plants, nat. order Cupiiliferm, consisting of | 
trees or shrubs, with strongly straight- j 
veined leaves and naked unisexual flowers, | 
the males in catkins and the females soli- ( 
tary. Two or three nuts are contained in ' 
each prickly foiw-valved fruit. The most 
familiar example is the f>paiiish or common 
chestnut-tree (C. vesca), which has long been 
introtluced into and 
thrives well in this — ^ ■’%- 
country. See Chest- x 

NUT-TREE. V* 

Castanet(kasT,a-net), ^ 

n. [ Sp, casta/neta, 
from L. castanea, a 
chestnut, from re- 
sembling tliat fruit.] 

An instniment com- -—i 

posed of small ^ con- ^ ^ 

cave shells of ivory 
or hard wood, shaped /“X 

like spoons, placed A Y 
together, fastened to L. - 'Vv j 

the thumb, and beat J/ 

with the middle fin- 
ger. This instrument Castanets, 

is used by the Span- 
iards and Aloors as an accompaniment to 
their dances and guitars. The crotalum of 
the ancients was similar to the castauet. 
Oastanospermum(kas'ta-nG-spt;r"mum), ji. 
[Gr. kastanon, a chestmifc, and sx)crma, a 
seed.] A genus of leguminous plants, con- 
taining a single species ((7. australe), a na- 
tive of sub-tropical Australia. The trees 
are from 40 to 50 feet high. The pea-like 
flowers are of a bright yellow colour, and 
are succeeded by a tapering cylindrical pod 
containing three or four seeds about the 
size and aspect of chestnuts. They are 
eaten by the natives, but are not very palat- 
able. 

I Castaway 0«ist'a-wa), n. One who or that 
which is cast away; one who is shipwrecked; 
one ^vho is ruined in fortune or character, 

. ‘.She there remains a hopeless eastaioay.’ 

I Shale. 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

I Castaway (kast'a-wa), «. Thrown away; 

! rejected; useless; of no value. 

We only remember, at our casta7mjy leisure, the 
I imprisoned immortal soul. Raletjrh. 

I Caste (kast), n. [Fr. caste, from Pg. casta, 

I breed, race, caste: said to have been first 
! a]>plied to the clasises of the Hindus by the 
I Portuguese, who were the earliest colonists 
' of India. It is comparatively of late that 


the word has come to be .spelled caste, beittg 
by old autliors written ca,d. \ 1, flue of the 
tribes or ehis.ses into whidi the lliiithn' are 
divided according to the religious law of 
iirahmanism. These castes are ffjnr in mu u- 
ber: Ist, the Umhnmns, or the sacerdcdal 
^.-aste; 2d, the Kshatriyas, or military caste; 
3d, the raisyas, or tiusbimdmen and mer- 
chants; 4th, the Siidms, or labourers and 
mechanics. ^U;n of no caste are called 
Pariahs and regarded a.-; outcasts, hi San- 
skrit castes are called Varmu, colotn’S, 
colour being, no doubt, the thief distinc- 
tion at first. Besides tiie »'.rixdn/i] ca.stes nu- 
merous mixed classes or ca.stes have sprung 
up in the progress of time, mid arc depend- 
ent upon a man’s trmic. occuparion, or pro- 
fession, The .same term is als«i used 
somewhat similar clas-t-N in t,.rher crnni- 
tries.— 2. A rank or grade of society: espm- 
cially used of tiie upiici* gradv.-. 

Her rnaaner had not that repose 
■ ■ Whicb stamps the ©rj/e of ■V'ere de Vere. ... 

Tennyson. 

He had returned to his own Itorae v,-!ien the ascesi- 
dency of his own ow.v h.(.ti been re-estai-.lished; aiul 
■ he had been ehoseii to represe.rit the University of ■ 
Dublin in th.e House of Coznnion-;. Mccauhry. 

— To lose casfp, to get deLrrndetl freuii fuc 
caste to an inferior one: to social posi- 
tion. 

Castellan (kasTel-lan), n. fL.L. casfrlhwti.^, 
from L. castellinii, a castle. See 0.iSTbi:.| 
A governor or constable td a castlo. 
Castellany (kas'tel-ian-i), n. The jurisdic- 
tion of a castellan; the lordshij) belonging 
to a castle, or the extent of it a hintl and 
Jurisdiction. 

Earl Allan has within hi*'. or the juris- 

diction of iiis castle, zoo inanor.^, all but one. 

Ketham. . 

Castellated (kasTel-hlt-ed), a. 1, Burnished 
with turreds ami battlements like a castle; 
built in the style of a castle ; a.s, a casfd-^ 
lated mansion.— 2. Inclosed in a building, 
as a f*.mnt;rin or cistern. Johnson. 
Casteliatlon (kas-tel-l;Vs!ion K «. l. The 
act of fortifying a lk»nse ami reihlering it a 
castle.— 2. The "act of providing a building 
with battlements. 

Castellet (ka.s'tel-let), A small castle. 
[Rare.] 

Caster (kiisTer), n. [From Asrcaards 
meaning 2 the term wus no dottia' Mriginally 
applied to i\jiep2)er-casttr. with which pep- 
per is cast or -pririkU'di. ] 1, One who casts; 
ns (a) one who computes; a caieulator. 
(b) One who makes casrinu-s; a founder, 
(t?) One -who assigns the pans of a play to 
the actors. —2. A phial, cruet, or other small 
vessel, used to contain condiments for the 
table; as, a set of casters; al,*io, a. stand con- 
taining a set of casters.— 3. A small wTieel 
t»n a swivel, attached to the leir of a piece 
of furniture, in order tu facilitate its being 
moved about without lifting. ’I'he word 
in this use is frequently written Castor. 
Caster, Cbester (kasTer, (‘hcs'rt-r >. [A , Sux, 
ceastcr, from L. cast rum, a fort.] A common 
suffix ill place-names; as, Ihmciisfer. the 
fort on the Don; CiGch ester, the fort on the 
Colne; Exefer (Exe(-v.'‘/fr'5, the fort on the 
Exe; Cirenct‘.'!tm',the fort «U' Ciron (Cormemn). 
In Chester, the town, it appears as an inde- 
pendent w’onh iThis is one of the six words 
recognized as directly inherited from the 
Homan invaders. }'’or others see Street, ] 
Oastificatlon t (kns-ti-fl-kd'shnn), n. The 
making chaste ; purilicatiou in a moral 
sense; chastity; purity. 

Let no impure spirit cietlle the virgin purities and 
casfijications of the soul. yer 7ayler. 

Castigate (kas'ti-grit), v.i. pret, A” i»p. casti- 
gated; ppr, castigating. [ L. ensfigo, cMsfi- 
gahini, from castas, pure.] 1. To chaarise; to 
punish by stripes; to e.un'Cci or piini.sh in 
general. ‘ K thou didst put this sonr-coid 
habit on to castigate thy pride.’ Shak.— 
2. To subject to a severe and critical scru- 
tiny; to criticise for the purpose of correct- 
ing ; to emend ; as, to castigate the text of 
an author. ‘Had adjusted and castigated 
the then latin A^ulgate.’ Bentley. 
Castigation, (kas-ti-ga'shon), n. The act of 
castigating: (a) punishment by whipping; 
correction; chastisement; discipline. ‘The 
keenest castigation of her slanderers.’ Ir- 
ving. 

Violent events do not always argue the anger of 
God; even death itself is, to h'is serveints, a fatherly 
castisaticn. Bp. Hali, 

(h) Critical scrutiny and emendation; cor- 
rection of textual errm-s. 

Castigator (kasTi-ga-icr), n. One who cas- 
tigates or correct.^. 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, tkm; th, f/dn; w, trig; 


zh, azure. —See Key, 
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Casting-voice {I'iist'iiig-vufc, 
n. The vote oi a prcskliug 


Castigatory (ka^'ti-ga-to-ri), a. Serving to 
castiuiate; tending to eurrectiuii; correutive; 
piuiitiv e. * Punisliineuts, either probatory, 
ciutijaturn, or exewpiary.’ Bp. Bmmhall. 

Castigatory (ka» ti-ga-to-ri), n. Something 
iltat serves to castigate ; specifically an ap- 
Ijaratiis f niiieiiy used to punish and ccuTect 
arrant scolds, called also a dneking-stool or 
trebueket. 

Castile-soap (kas-tC*l'’sop), n. A kind of 
tine hard, white or mottled soap, made with 
olivfoii and a solution of caustic soda, 
failed also Bpdn/yi-svcti). 

Castilian i kas-til'i-an ), a. Pertaining to 
fastile in Spain, 

Castilian ikas-tiri-an), n. An inhabitant or 
native ui fastiie in I'^puiii. 

Casting tkastdngb a. 1. The act of throw- 
ing; the act of <aisti«g or founding. ~2. That 
which is cast in a mould ; anything formed 
by casting melted metal into a mould ur in 
sand.— 3. t Contrivance; distribution; ar- 
rangement. 

Dtswibutto ia that iisefiil of all ronnss fur 

office, cntertaiiuiiera, or iiie.-isiire. U’ofLv:. 

4; t Vomit. "The hound turnyde agen to his 
cadyng.' WMcUire. 

Castii^-net (kjist'ing-net) ??. A ntd which 
is cast and drawn, in distinction from a net 
that is set ami left. 


othcer in au assembly or council which 
decides a question when the votes of the 
assembly or lioiise are txtually divided be- 
tween tlie affirmative and negative. 

Casting-'WeigMtklist'ing-wat), )}. A weight 
that turns the scale of a balance or makes 
it preponderate. 

Cast-iron (kitftt'i-Orn), n. Iron melted and 
run into moulds. See Iron. 

Cast-knee (kilst'ne), n. A hanging knee 
used in a ship of war for arching over the 
corner «»f a gun-port, &c. 

Cast-knitting (kasthiit-ing), n. That kind 
of knitting in which the needle is pa.ssed 
through the mesh from the inside of the 
piece of hosiery which is being knitted, and 
the yarn with which the new’ mesh is made 

i.s held on the outside. 

Castle (kasl), n. [L. caddhan, dim. of cas- 
trurn, ii fort] 1. A Ijiiildiiig, or series of 


Chateau dt; Coney.— From Vjulkt-Io-Ditc. 

connected buildings, fortified for defence 
again.st rm enemy; a fortified residence; a 
fortress. Castles, in the sense of foi'tified 
residences, w'ere an outgrowth or institution 
of feudalism, and w’ere first brouglit to a 
nigh pitch of strength and completeness by 
the Normans. In England there were few 
or no castles, properly speaking, till the 
tune of Vi lUiam the Conqueror, after wdiicli a 
great many were constructed on the Yorman 
model. At first the donjon or keej) was the 
only part of the castle of great strength, and 
the other Imildings in connection with it 
were more or less of a temporary nature. 
In the thirteenth century, however, the de- 
sign of the castle became move fully devel- 
oped, and the keep formed onlv the central 
part of a group of buildings, afl supporting 
each other, aud mutually contributing to 


the strength and commodioiisness of the 
whole. The cut shows, the castle of the 
Sires de Cottcy, France, built in the thir- 
teenth centiuy. In the foreground is the 
outer bailey or esi>lanade, fortified, and con- 
taining a chapel, stables, and other build- 
ings. The outer entrance to this was formed 
by the barbican, a is the fosse, 20 yards 
brovUd ; &, the gatew’ay, approached by two 
swing bridges, defended by two guard-rooms, 
and having a double portcullis witliin, giv- 
ing entrance to vaulted guard-rooms with 
sleeping apai'tments, Ac., above, c; d> inner 
bailey or courtyard; e, cormred buildings 
for the men defending the walls or curtains; 
/, apartments for the family, entered by the 
grand staircase, g] h, great hall, with store- 
rooms aud vaults below; i, donjon or keep 
(tlie chapel is seen behind it), the strongest 
part of the castle, with W’alls of immense 
thickness, suited to form the last retreat of 
the garrison. At k was a postern leading 
from the donjon and communicating with 
an outer postern, drawbridge, Ac. ; I, in, n, o, 
towers or bastions flanking the walls. 

Our iastie's strength •will laugh a siege to scorn, 
Ska/c. 

A man’s bouse is his castia. Sir S. Co^e. 

The house of every one is to him as his castle and 
fortress, as %veU for defence against injury and vio- 
lence as for his repose. Sir E. Coke. 

2, The house or mansion of a person of rank 
or wealth: somewhat vaguely applied, but 
usually to a large and more or less impos- 
ing building. -~3. Naxit a part at either end 
of a vessel. See Foeecastle, Aptcastle. 
4. A piece made in the form of a castle, used 
in the game of chess; the rook.— Castle in 
the air, a visionary project; a scheme that 
has no solid foundation, ‘When I build 
castles in the tiive/ Burton. SoalsocustZ^ 
in the sky. 

1 hiiM castles t’ti tlie skies, 

. , . rear’d and raz'd yet without hands. 

E. 0/ Stirling. 

—Castle influence, a term used in Ireland to 
denote the political influence of the court, 
Dublin castle being the official residence of 
the lord-lieutenant. 

Castle (kasT), r.i In chess, to move the 
king two squares to the right or left and 
bring up the rook or castle to the square 
the king has passed over. 

Castle-imiMer (kasl-bild-^r), n. One who 
builds ca,stles; one who forms visionary 
schemes (castles in the air). 

I am one of that species of men who are properly 
denominated castie-buiiders, who scorn to be be- 
holden to the earth for a foundation. Steele. 

Castle-building (kasl-bild-ing), n. The act 
of building castles in the air. Steele. 
Castle- crested (kasl-krest-ed), a. Sur- 
momited by a castle or ca.sties. 

Tlie sun sinks behind the great castle-crested 
mountains. ; Thackeray. ^ 

Castled (Icasld), a. Furnished with a castle 
or castles. 

The crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine. Byron. 

Castle-guard (kasl-gard), «. l. The guard 
which defends a castle. —'2. A feudal tenure, 
or knight service, which obliged the tenant 
to perform service within the realm, with- 
out limitation of time.— 3. A tax laid upon 
those living within a certain distance of a 
castle, and getting less or more of protection 
from it, in aid of the maintenance of those 
wliQ guard it.— 4. The circuit round a castle 
subject to be taxed for its maintenance. [In 
the two last .senses called also Castle-ward.'] 
Jastlery (kasl-ri), n. The government of a 
castle. "The castilery of Baynard's castle.’ 
Blount 

Castlet(li:asTet),'n. A small castle. Lelami. 
Castle-ward (kasl-wqrd), n. See Castle- 
OrAB3>, 3, 4. 

Castling t (kastling), n. [Cast, v. and dim. 
suffix 4ing.] An abortion. 

We should rather rely on the urine of a castling's 
bladder. Sir T, Browne, 

Castliugt (kastling), a. Abortive, Eudihras. 
Castock (kasTok), n. See CtrsTocK. 
Cast-off (Ijast'of), a. laid aside; rejected; 
as, e«sf-qf livery. 

Castor (kas'for), n. PD, casW; Cv. kastor, 
a beaver.] 1. A reddish-brown substance, 
of a strong penetrating smell, secreted by 
tw'o glandular sacs, closely connected with, 
but quite distinct from, the organs of repro- 
duction of the beaver, at one time of high 
repute, and still largely used in some parts 
of the world, in medicine, though in this 
country it is now used chiefly hy perfumers. 
Called also Castoremn.~~2. A genus of rodent 


. mammals of whicli the beaver is the tyi>e. 
i See BEAVER— 3. A beaver hat. 

! I have always been known fof the j.iuntv manner 
I in which I wear niy castor. Sir IV, Scott. 

{ 4. A heavy quality of hroad-cloth used for 
I over-coats, 

I Castor (kas'' ter), n. See Caster, 3. 

I Castor (kasTor), n. A mineral found in the 
' island of Elba associated w’ith another called 
Pollux. It is a silicate of aluminium and 
lithium, and probably a variety of petalite 
It is colourless and transparent with a 
glistening lustre. 

Castor and Pollux (kas'tor, poiluks), n. 
1. Ill astron. the constellation Gemini or 
the Twins, into which the sun enters annu- 
ally about the 21st May. Castor, or ec Gemin- 
orum, is also the name of one of the bright 
stars in the head of the Twins, being the 
nearer of the two to the pole. It is a 
double star, or consists of two stars so close 
togetlier as to be indistinguishable by the 
naked eye. —2. In meteor, a fiery meteoi', 
wliich at sea appears during a storm, some- 
times adhering to a part of a ship, in the 
form of one, two, and even three or four 
balls. When one is seen alone it is called 
Helena; two appearing at once are deno- 
minated Castor and Pollux, or Tyndaridm. 

3. The name given to two minerals found 
together in granite in the island of Elba. 
See the separate articles. 

Castorate (kasTer-at), n. In diem, a salt 
produced from the combination of castoric 
acid %vith a salifiable base. 

Castor-bean (kas'ter-ben), n. The seed of 
the castor-oil plant (liicinus communis). 

Castoreum (kas-to're-um), n. Same as 
Castor, 1. 

Castoric (kas-tor'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
or derived from castor; as, castoric acid. 
Castoriii, Castorine (kas'to-rin ), n. An 
animal principle discovered in castor, and 
prepared by boiling castor in six times its 
weight of alcohol, and filtering the liquor. 
From this is deposited the castorin. 
Castorina, Castoridse (kas-to-ri'na, kas- 
tor'i-cle), n, pi. The beaver tribe; a family of 
rodent animals, comprising the beaver, Ac. 
See Beaver. 

Castor-oil (kas'ter-oil), n. [Probably from 
some re.seniblance to the substance casfor.'j 
The oil obtained from the seeds of Biaimis 
communis, a native of India, but now dis- 
tributed over all the warmer regions of 
the glol-ie. The oil is obtained from the 
seeds by bruising them between rollers and 
then pressing them in hempen bags in a 
strong press. The oil that first 
k comes away, called coid- 
drawn castor-oil, is reckoned 
f ‘ the best ; an inferior quality 

being obtained by heating or; 
steaming the pressed seeds, 
and again subjecting them to 
pressure. The oil is after- 
wards heated to the boiling 
point, which coagulates aud 
separates the albumen and 
Nut of Castor- impurities. Castor-oil is used 
oil Piant. medicinally as a mild hut effi- 
cient purgative. It is chiefly 
imported from India. The plant is culti- 
vated in this country as an ornamental 
plant under the name of Palma Christi. 
It does not attain a greater height than 4 or 
5 feet. ■ 

Castoryt (kas'to-ri), n. Apparently a sub- 
stance drawn from castoreum, used in the 
preparation of colours; hence used by- 
Spenser as the name of a colour. ‘With 
fair vermilion or pure castory.’ 

Castrametation. (kas'tra-me-ta"shon), n. 
[L. castrametor, to encamp— -casim, camp, 
and metior, to measure or survey.] The art 
or act of encamping; the marking or laying 
out of a camp. 

Castrate (kas'trat), v.t. pret. A pp. cas- 
trated; ppr. castrating. [L. castro, castra- 
turn, to castrate.] 1. To geld; to deprive 
of the testicles; to emasculate. [Darwin 
applies the word to an analogous operation 
performed on flowers.]— 2. To remove some- 
thing objectionable from, as obscene parts 
from a writing ; to expurgate. ‘ The follow- 
ing letter, which I have castrated in some 
places.’ Addison.— Z. To take ont a leaf or 
sheet from, and render imperfect ; to muti- 
late. ‘A castrated set of Holinshed’s chro- 
nicles.' Todd~4. Fig. to take the vigour 
or spirit from ; to mortify. 

Ye castrate the desires of the flesh and shall ob- 
tain a more ample reward of grace in heaven. 

Dr. Martin. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, hot, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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Castration (kas-trfi'shon), h.. The act of ' 
castratin'^ in any of its senses. 
CastratoOcas-trii'fco), [It. Bee Castrate.] 

A male person emasculated for the purpose 
of improving his voice as a singer; an arti- 
fieial or male soprano. | 

Castrelt (kas'trei), n. Same as Kestrel | 
Beau, (t FI. \ 

Castrensial (kas-tren'shal), a. [L. eastren- \ 
sts, from castra, a camp.] Belonging to a ! 
camp. Sir T. Browne. [Ears.] 1 

Castrensian (kas-tren'shan), a. Same as t 
CasfrensiaL 'Bailey. [Bare.] j 

Cast-shadow (kast'shad-o), n. In paint iny. i 
a shadow east liy an object within the pic- i 
ture, and serving to bring it out against’the i 
objects behind it. ^ 

Cast-steel tkilsCstel), n. Steel made by i 
fusing the inaterials and running the pro- ■ 
duct into moulds. See Steel. i 

Casual (kazh'u-ai), a. [I-. casualis, from I 
msHs,achance or accident, fromercuo,^^^'^??!, ; 
to fall; whence case, chance, accident, Ac.] ^ 

1. Happening or coming to pass, without j 
design in the person or persons alfected, and | 
without being foreseen or expected; acci- j 
dental; fortuitous; coming by chance; as, j 
the parties had a casual rencounter. 

That which seemeth most casital and subject to 
fortune is yet disposed by the ordinance of God. 

2. Occasional; coming at certain times, with- 
out regularity, in distinction from stated or 
regular; incidental; as, casual expenses. 
‘The revenue of Ireland certain and casual.* 
SlrJ. Davies.— %. Taking place or beginning 
to exist without an efficient intelligent 
cause, and without design. 

Atheists assert that the existence of things is cisuai, 

. . ■ ' . Dwig-At 

—Casual ejector^ in law, the name given to 
the defendant in the fictitious action of 
ejectment formerly allowed by the law of 
England., where the real object of tlie action 
was to determine a title to land. To form 
the ground of such an action the person 
laying claim to the land granted a lease of 
it to a fictitious person, usually designated 
John Doe, and an action was then raised in 
the name of John Doe against anotlier fic- 
titious person, usually designated Richard 
Roe (the casual ejector), who was stated to 
have illegally ejected him from the land 
which he held on lease. As the prosecution 
of this action involved the proving of the 
lessor's right to grant a lease, the real ob- 
ject of the action thus came to be incident- 
ally determined. This action w'as abolished 
by the Common Law Procedure Act, 15 and 
Id Viet. \\xvi.—Aeeidental, Casual, Fortuit- 
ous, Contingent, Incidental. See Acci- 
dental. 

Casual (kazhffi-al), n. 1. A person who re- 
ceives relief and shelter for one night at the 
most in the -woi'khouse of a parish or union 
to which he doe.s not belong.—CastmZ loard, 
the ward in a workhouse where casuals are 
received,— 2. A labourer or artisan employed 
only irre,giilaiT 3 \ Mayhevj. 

Casually (kazhTi-al-li), adv. In a casual 
manner; accidentally; fortuitously; without 
design ; by chance ; as, to meet a person 
casually ; to remark casually. ‘That it 
might casually have been f ormed so. ’ Bent- 
ley. 

Oasualness (kazhTl-al-nes), n. The fact of 
being casual. 

Casualty (kazh'u-al-ti), n. 1. Cliance, or 
w'hat happens by chance; accident ; contin- 
gency. ‘Losses that befall them by mere 
casualty.' B.aleigk.—2. An unfortunate 
chance or accident, especially one resulting 
in death or bodily injury ; loss suifered by 
a bod 5 '' of men from death, wounds, Ac. ; as, 
the casualties were veiy numerous,-- 3. In 
Soots law, an emolument due from a vassal 
to his superior, beyond tlie stated yearly 
duties, upon certain casual events.— Co «u- 
alty of wards, the maihs and diitie.s due to 
the superiors in ward holdings.— 4. Bame as 
Casual, Ac. Mayhew.— Casualty ward, the 
ward in an hospital in which the casualties 
or accidents are treated. 

Casuarinacese (kas'u-ar-i-na"se-e), n.pl 
[From the resemblance of the branches to 
the feathers of the cassowary (wlmh see).] 
A nat. order of incomplete amentiferous 
exogens, consisting of a single genus, Cas- 
uarina (Botany-bay oak), with about twenty 
species* natives of Australia and northwards 
to the Indian Archipelago. They are jointed 
leafless trees or shrubs, very much like gi- 
gantic horse-tails or Equiseta; but they are 
nearly related to the birches, having their 


male flowers in whrjrled catkins ami tlieir 
fruits in indurated cones. Bee BKEF-Wi>c»P. 
Casuarius i. kas - \i - a ' ri-us ). a. Bee CABev- 

tVARi. 

Casuist (k;r 2 'u-i.s.t or karJi'u-ist), n. fFr. 
casniste. It. Bp. and Pg. casuista, from I, 
casus, a case.] One versevl in or using casu- 
istry; o]ie Who .studies and resolves c'asrs of 
conscience, or nice points regarding con- ‘ 
duct, . i 

The judgment of any aisntst or learned divine con. ’ 
ceriiiiig the state of a man's soid is not s-tucient to 
give him confidence. Saitik. • 

when doctors disagree, * 

imw doubt, like: you and'Kie? I 


Who shall dech 
And soundest c 


Casuist (kaz'u-ist or ka;di'u-i.=;t}. v.i To 
the part of a ca-suist. Jiidon. 

Casuistic, Casuistical (kaz-u-ist'ik or knih- 
u-ist'ik, kaz-u-ifct'ik-ul or kazh-u-isfik-aPs a. 
Pertaining to casuists 'jr vasiiibtry; relaviiig 
to eases of conseieiico, or to eases of doubt- 
ful propriety. 

Casuisticaliy (kaz-u-ist'ik-al-li or kazli-u- 
ist-'ik-al-li), adv. In a casuistic miiimer. 
Casuistry (kaz'u-ist-ri or kazh'u-ist-ri), n. 
The .science, doctrine, or department of 
etiiics dealing vitli cases of conscience; the 
science which decides as to right and wrong 
in conduct, determining the*’ lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of wliat a man may dc. hy rules 
and principles drawn from tlie Scriptures, ’ 
from the law.s of society, or from equity and ! 
natural reason. 

AI! that phi!o«;opliy of right an-d wrong which has 
become lanmus "or ' intasnuus imder tiic nair.e of 
c,is7tis(>y had its origin i;i the distinction between ' 
mortal and venial siu. ■■ Carnhydg^t;. Mssajs, 

Oat (kat), 71. [A. Sax. cat, catt, a wivlely ; 
spread word: 0. and Ban. kat, Sw. Jeatt, I 
Icel. kottr, G. katze, kaier, O.Fr. cat, ibul. ! 
Fr. chat, It. gatto, LL, catus, Ir. oat, W. * 
cath, Pais, and Pol. kot, Tur. kedt, Ar. qiit ' 
—a cat. What is the origin and how far | 
borrowing has taken place iiefcween the dif- 
ferent languages is not known,] 1. A nanu? ' 
applied to certain species of carnivorous ' 
quadrupeds, of the genus Felis. 'i’he dome.s- 
tic cat (F. domestica) is too well known tr> 
require description. It is uncertain w'hetlier 
any animal now existing in a wild state is 
the prototype of the domestic cat; probal.dy 
it i.s descended from a eat originally duinc.s- 
ticated in Egypt, tJnmgh sciiie regard the 
wild cat of Europe (F, catius) ns the same 1 
species. The wild cat is much larger than | 
the domestic cat, strong and ferocious, and ! 
very destructive to poultry, lamlts, Ac. — ' 
2. [Oomp. Ictil kati, a small vessel] A ship 
formed on the jS'orwegian model, having u 
narrow’ stern, projecting (iiiaiters, and a ■ 
deep waist.— 3. A strong tackle or oombi na- 
tion of pulleys, to iiook and draw’ an aiidior , 
perpendicularly up to the cat-head of a, ship. 

A A double tripod having six feet: so called . 
because it always lands bn its feet as a cat i 
is proverbially sai<l to do. —5. A game. See | 
Tll’-CAT.— <). All abbreviation of eat-o’-nine- I 
tails (which see).— A cat in the pan, a false- : 
hood given out as coming from one who di<i j 
not originate it. — To turn a caf-iu-pan, to i 
make d sudden change of party in politica ■ 
(T religion from interested motive.s. ‘The , 
phrase seems to be the Prem-h tourner cote • 
en peine (to turn sides in trouble).’ Brewer. ; 

Whe!i George in p'adnir.cr-dme canri o’er, ' 

And ninder.ile men inokea big. sir, 

I turned a eat-zn-pan once more, . , , ( 

And so beca'.ne a Wb.ig', sir. / gear o/ Pray. 

— To let the cat out of the hag, to disclose a , 
trick; to let out n secret: said to have had 
its oriiriu in a trick practised by country 
people’^of substituting a cat for a young pig 
and lirmging it to market in a bag. Tiie 
purchaser sometimes tin night, however, ox 
opening the bag before the bargain w’as cmi- 
cluded; and thus let out the cat and dis- 
closed the trick. — Ciit-and-dog, as an adjec- 
tive, like a cat and dog; quarrelsome; dis- 
posed to figlit; inhamionions ; as, to leasl a 
caUouUlog life.— Cat-and-dog, as a noun. 
Same as Tip-cat (which see).— To rain cats 
and dogs, to pour dowm violently and inces- 
santly." 

Cat (kat), v.t To draw’ (an anchor) up to 
the cat-head. 

Data- (kat'a). [Gr. Z'fria.] A prefix in words 
of Greek origin, signifying against; opposed 
or contrary to ; under, dowm, or downward; 
part by part; and sometimes, thoroughly, 
completely. 

Catabaptist (kat-a-bap'tist), n. [Gr. kata, 
against, and hapiizu, to baptize.] One who 
opposes baptism. (Eare.l 


Catabasion (kat-a-biVzi-on), n. fOr. htta- 

husioii. a wa.v I'uding ihAvnward.s— 
dinvn, and hainr,, co'p.i,] A chamber or 
vault under the uitax’ of a Greek church* 
where relics .-tre kept. 

Catabrosa (fcat-a-bnVsa), n. [Gr. kafahrfms, 
a gnawing, frtun the fact that the glumes are 
tniiieated, appuiriiig as IC gnaived away at 
the top.] A small gtams of grasses, with 
some half-a-dozen species, nath'es of cold 
and temperate regions. Ihie species (C. 
Wiiuitieu) occurs in -watery plnct'.s through- 
out Britain. It i.s a soft briglit-greei ! tiaceid 
muss, much sought after by aqiiatic birds, 
CatacamsMc (kat-a-kashik), a. [Ur. kuta- 
kausis, ii burniicA] lii ycuw. .i term dt not- 
ing a species of caustic curves fmnueil by 
retiection. ' , . 

Catacaustic (kat-.a-kis'tlk), u. In optics, 
a cHiisfk curve fmaiied liy the reflection of 
ray.' of light, the name being given to tils* 
tiiigiiidi these curves from l\ie diacuustic, 
funned by refraett-d rays Bee C’Ar.'^TIo. 
Cataebresis (kat-a-kre'sis), n. {(ir.hita- 
ch rests. almse--/.'(7bG nanunfet. and chrao- 
to use.] 1. An abuse of a trope or 
of words; a figure in rhetoric, when one 
wan’d is wrtaicly put for another, or when 
a word is too far wrested fnmi its true sig- 
nification; as, to spe.nk of tunes being made 
mavcpuluUthhlooT ‘agreeable to the ear/ Bo 
in Scripture we read of the hhutd of the 
gi'ape. Dent, xxxil 14.-— 2. In phihl the 
empioymciit uf a word: uinier a false form 
thnmgh misapin'chcnsinn in regard tt> its 
origin; xhmcuifseira^i, mnl cmyjlsh or civw- 
riuh, have their furms by e((t((ciu\sis. 
Catacbrestic, Cataclirestical (kat-a-kresb 

tik, J;at-a-krc& tik-al), a. In rhet and gram. 
belongs’ ug to a eafcnchresis ; fiirced ; far- 
fetched ■wrested from its natural sense, 
use, or form. 

Catacbrestically (kat^a-kres^tik-aWi), 

In a eatachrcstical manner. 

Cataclysm (kat'a-klizm), n. IGr. ImtaMys- 
inos, a deluge, from kattiklyzo, to immdatc 
—kata, against, down, and Mim>. to wuish.] 
1. Adtdiige or overihuving of writer; a flood; 
spediically, the iloosl in ]S’'oaii’'S days.—S. In 
geul a term soiuetiiues applied to denote 
various inundations or deluges, or phy.sic£tl 
catistrophes of great extent, supposed to 
have occurred at different periods, and to 
have been tiie ellicicut eraise of variiUis phe- 
liOBiona, as the deptjsitlon of diifevcnt for- 
mations of dlhn’ium or drift, ratlier tluui 
the gradual action of moderate currents, or 
that of ice. . , 

Gataclysmal, Cataclysmic ( kat - a - kiiz^- 
mal, kiit-a-kliz'mik), a. Of or belonging to 
a rataelysm. 

Catacomb (katTr-ktlui), n. [It cafaemnha, 
L,L. eatacvmha, from Gr. kaia, down, and 
kianhP, Imndm, ti hollow or recess.} A 


Catacomb of St. Agnes, Rome. 


cave or subterraneous place for thc jmnal 
of the dead, the bodies being deposited in 
graves or recesses called locidi, hollowed 
but of the sides of the cave. The torni is 
said to have been originally applied to tlie 
chapel of St. Sebastiaii in home, where the 
ancient Eoman calendars say the body of 
St. Peter was deposited. It is now applied 
to a vast luiiuber of subteiTaneous sepul- 
chres, in the environs of Rome, {»n the Ap- 
plan Way; supposed to be the cells and 
oaVes in whicli the primitive Christians con- 
cealed themselves, and in which were de- 
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posited tile bodies tlie I'jriiiiitivemartjTS. • 
Thfso arc visile.! bj devout people, and ' 
relks are taken froju them, biesseil by the | 
pope, and dfspet'scd throiigii Oathoik coiiU' j 
tries.. Lacli mdlery is 3 Jeet broad and S j 
or Ifi liiijth. the sepulidiral iiidies (loculi) [ 
al.’Be: the sfde walls are closed with thick I 
tile.s'h'tr pieces of marble. Catacombs are | 
found also at Xaples, Ctiiro, Palis, &c. i 
tluise in Paris are in abandoned stone qnar- ; 
ric'? ,md extend Hiidt-ra large portion of the 
city. 

Catacoii.stlca(kat-a'kt>ii3'tiks),?L CC!r. kata^ 
to iicar. j That part of aeouEtics. or 
the doctrine of sounds, which treats of re- 
tlected sounds or of the properties of echoes; 
cataphonics. 

Catadioptric, Catadioptrical <kat'a-di- 
op'Trik. kat/a-di-op'Trik-al), a. [0-r, kata, 
and difiptomni, to st-e through.] Pertaining 
to or involving lioth ttie refraction and re- 
ileetiou of light —Cc/fudftipfric telc,iCope, 
the same as retlectiiig telescope, 

Uatadrome (kathi-'drOm), n. [Gr, Jmta- 
dromuf!, a race -course -—A'ufcn down, and 
droiRtis, a race, a coarse.] 1. A r.ice-eourse. 
t!, A machine used in building for raising 
and lowering heavy weights. 

Uatadupat (kat'a-dup), n. [Fr. eatadupe, 
catadonpe, from Gt. katadoupoi, the cata- 
racts of tlie Xilo, from kata, down, and 
dmipea, to sound, from doupos, a dull sound 
as of a falling body.] A cataract or water- 
fall ‘ The Egyptian citixiditpcs. ’ A nt Bt'eu'i'r. 
Catafalque, Catafaico (kaPa-falk, kat-a- 
faPko) n. [Fr, catafalque, from It. cato- 
/ake,'a catafalque, from /ako for O.H.G. 
paldio (Cr, balke), a beam, tvith cata (the 
verlial stem seen iii cfp. mf.ar, to view) pre- 
h.tod. Seafuld is really the same u'ord with 
French prciix c,?.] A temporary structure 
of carpentry, decorated with painting and 
sculpture, representing a tomb or cenotaph, 
placed over the coffin of a distinguished 
person at the altar in churches, as also some- 
times over his grave, where it usually re- 
mains for some months after the interment. 
OatagmatiC (kat-ag-nnit'ik'), a. [Gr. katag- 
ma, a fragment.] In laed. having thejn'o- 
perty of consolidating broken parts ; pro- 
moting the union of fractured Ijones, 
Catagmatic (kat-ag-mat'ik), ti. In uieil a 
remedy beikved to promote the union of 
fractured raU’t.s. Dunglimn. 

Catagrapht (kat/a-giuf), n. [ih'.katn, down 
anil tjmphv, to write.] The iirst draft of a 
picture; also a pvotile. 

Cataiaut (ka-ta'an), n. A native of Cathay 
or Oldna; a foreigner generally; and hence, 
m old wTitcrs, an indiscriminate term of 
reproach. 

I will not belie VO sucli.i though die prie.st 

of the town caminendeCi liim for a tree hum. 

Catalan (kat'a-lan), a. Pertaining to Cata- 
lonia, a province of Spain, or to its inhabi- 
tants or hingnage. 

Catalan (kat/a-ian), 71. 1. A native of Cata- 
lonia. —2. The language of Catalonia, a hin- 
guage wliicli holds a position similar to the 
lYoven«;{d, having been early cultivated and 
boasting a considerable literature. 
Catalectic (k;it-a-lekTik),a, [L. mtalectims; 
Gr. katalektikos, from kaialego, to leave off, 
to stop.] In 'proti. having tfie measure in- 
complete. A mtalecHc verse is one which 
wants a syllable tif its proper length, or 
which tenninates in an imperfect foot. 
Catalectic (kat-a-lek'tik), /i. In pros, a 
eatalectic verse. 

Catalepsy, Catalepsis (kat'.a-Iep-si, kat-a- 
lep'sis), n. [Gr. katalejisis, a seizing, from 
katalambanO, to take, seize, or invade.] A 
rare alfectioii, generally connected with 
hysteria, in which there is a sudden suspen- 
sion of the senses ami volition, with statue- 
like fixedness of the body and limbs in the 
attitude immediately preceding the attack, 
while the action of the heart and lungs 
continues. 

Note the feticlhsm wrapped up in the etymologies 
of the.se Greek w’ards. a seizing of the 

body by some spirit or demon! who holds it rigid. 
Eataej.', a displacement or removal of the soul from 
the body, into which the demon enters and c<auses 
strange laughing, cryin^^, or contortions. It is not 
metaphor, but the literal belief in a ghost-world, 
which has given n,se to such word.s as these, and to 
such exprejisions as ‘a man be.side himself or trans- 
ported.’ Fiske. 

Cataleptic (kat-a-lep'tik), a. Pertaining to 
catalepsy, 

Silas's cataleptic fit occurred during the prayer- 
George Etiat. 


meeting. 


Catallactically (kat-al-lak'tik-al-H), udu, 
[See below.] In e.vchange; in return. 


You may grow for your neighbour, at your liking, 
grapes or grapeshot; he will also catallaciically 
grow grapes or grapeshot for you, and you will each 
reap what you have sown, Rttskin.. 

Catallactics (kat-al-lak' tiks), 7\, pi. [Gr. 
kataliassoAo exchange money— quite, 
and aHasso, to exchange.] The science of 
exeliange, a branch of political economy. 

The science of exchange, or, as I hear it has been 
proposed to call it, of catailaciics, considered as one 
of gain is, therefore, simply nugatory. Ruskin. 

Oatalogize (kat'a-lo-giz), u.t To insert In 
a catalogue. 

Catalogue (kat'a-log), ji. [Fr. catalogue, 
from Gr. kataiogoSi a counting up —kata, 
down, and logos, a reckoning.] A list or 
enumeration of the names of men or things 
disposed in a certain order, often in alpha- 
betical order ; as, a catalogue of the stu- 
dents of a college, or of books, or of the 
stars. —List, Ca talogue. List means a mere 
enumeration of individual persons or ar- 
ticles, while catalogue properly supposes 
some description,AVitli the names in a certain 
order. Thus we speak of a subscription list, 
but the catalogue oi a museum or library.— 
Catalogue raisonne, a catalogue of books, 
paintings, Ac,, classed accortling to their 
subjects. 

Catalogue (kat'a-log), v.t. pret. App, cata- 
logued; ppr. cataloguing. To make a cata- 
logue of. 

It (Scripture) cannot, as it were, be mapped or its 
contents catalogzced. H. Nnmian. 

Catalpa (ka-taFpa), n. [The Indian name 
in Carolina for the first species mentioned 
below.] A genus of plants, nat. order Big- 
noni.aceae. The species are trees with sim- 
ple leaves and terminal panicled trim pet- 
shaped flowers, which from their great 
beauty, large size, gay colours, and great 
abundance, are often among the most strik- 
ing objects of a tropical forest C. syrmge^- 
jolia, a A'orth American species, is well 
adapted for large shrubberies; its branches 
are used for dyeing wool of a cinnamon 
colour, C. longissima contains much tan- 
nin in its bark, and is knowm in the West 
Indies by the name of French oak 
Catalysis (ka-talT-sis), ?i. [Gr. Icatalysis, 
from kata, dovm, and lyd, to loose.] 1. Dis- 
solution; destruction; degeneration; decay. 
‘Sad catalysis and declension of piety.’ 
Erehja. 

The sad catalysis did come, and swept away eleven 
imiKired thousand of the nation. jfer. Taylor. 

2, A decomposition and new combination, 
supposed by Berzelius and other chemists 
to be produced among the proximate and 
elementary principles of one or more com- 
pounds, by virtue of the mere presence of a 
substance or substances which do not of 
themselves enter into combination. Li ebig 
questions this theory, and refers the effects 
to other causes. 

Catalytic (kat-a-IitTk), a. Eelating to cata- 
lys\s.~-CatalyUG force, that modification of 
the force of chemical affinity in certain 
bodies by which they resolve others into 
new compounds merely by contact with 
them, or by an action of prese7ice, as it has 
been tevimd.— Catalogue agent, (a) a body 
which produces chemical changes in another 
merely by contact; thus yeast resolves sugar, 
by contact, into carbonic acid and alcohol, 
(b) In rned. a medicine which is presumed 
to act by the destruction or counteraction 
of morbid agencies in the blood. 
Catamaran (kat'a-ma-ran'’'), n. [Said to be 
from a Tamil %vord signifying ‘tied logs."] 
1. A land of float or raft used by some foreign 



Catamaran. 

peoples. It consists usually of three pieces 
of wood lashed together, the middle piece 
being longer than the others, and having 
one end turned up in the form of a bow. It 
is used on the coasts of Coromandel, and 
particularly at Madras, for conveying let- 
ters, messages, &c., through the surf to 
the shipping in the roads. Catamarans are 


Fiite, fiir, fat, ff)li; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move;, tube, tub, bull 


used also in short navigations along the 
sea-shore in tlie ^^'■e.Et Indies, and on the 
coast of South Aiuei'ica catamarans of a 
very large size are employed. This name 
was also applied to the flat-bottomed boats 
constructed by Bonaparte for the invasion 
of England.— 2. A quarrelsome -woinaii; a 
vixen; a scold: most probably employed in 
this sense because supposed to be some sort 
of cat, or in some way connected with eat, 
as catamount is. ‘ At his expense, you cata- 
maran! ’ Dickens. 

She was such an obstinate old catraKanm. 

Alaoiminn’s Mag'. 

(jatameiiia (kat-a-iiiehii-a'), «. pZ. [Gr. kata- 
menios, monthly— /mtu, in distrilmtive sense, 
and 7 nen, a mouth.] The monthly flowings 
of females; menstrual discharge: menses. 
Catamenial (kat-a-me'ni-al), a. Pertaining 
to the catamenia or menstrual discharges. 
Catamite (kat^a-mit), n. [I. cata^nitus.] 
A boy kept for unnatural purposes. 
Catamount, Cataniountain (kat'a-mount, 
kat-a-niount'anorkat-a-moiintTn),?i.. 1. The 
eat of the mountain ; the wiki cat. ‘ Tlie 
glaring eata mountain and the quill-darting 
porcupine.' Martimis Scnblerus. — 2. !u 
her. a charge always borne guardant.— -3. In 
America, the North American tiger, the 
puma, cougar, or ‘ painter’ (Felis or Pmna 
co7icolor). 

Cat-a-mountain G^at-a-mountTm or kat-a- 
inountTn), a. Like a wild cat ; ferocious ; 
wildly savage. * Cat-a-^nountaln looks.' 
Shak. 

Catanadromous, Gatanclromous (kat-a- 
nad'ro-mus, ka-tfin'dro-mus), a. [Gr. kata. 
down, ana, up, and dramos, a course or 
race.] Passing once a year from salt water 
into fresh and i-etiirning : applied to such 
fish as the salmon. 

Catapasm (kat'a-pazm), 71. lGi\katapas7na.'] 
A dry powder employed by the ancients to 
sprinkle on ulcers, absorb perspiration, Ac. 
Catapeltict (kat-a-pel'tik), 7i. A catapult. 
Catapeltict (kat-a-pel'tik), a. Pertaining 
to the catapult, 

Catapetalous (kat-a-pet''al-us),fA. [Gr. 
against, imdpetalo?!, a petal.] In bot. hav- 
ing the petals held together by stamens 
which grow to their bases, as in the mallow. 
Cataphouic (kat-a-fouTk), a. Relating to 
cataphonics. 

Cataplionics (kat-a-fon'iks), 7i. [Gr. Icata, 
against, and phone, sound.] The doctrine 
of reflected sounds, a brancli of acoustics; 
catacoustics. 

Cataphora (ka-taf o-ra), w. [Gr. katapliora, 
from kata, dow-n, and phe^'o, to bear.] A 
variety of lethargy or soninoleney attended 
with short remissions or intervals of imper- 
fect w'aking, sensation, and speech. 
Cataphract (kat'a-frakt), 7i. [L. ca taphrac- 
tes, Gr. kata'phraktes, from kataphrasso, to 
cover.] 1. Milit. a piece of heavy defensive 
armour formed of cloth or leather strength- 
ened with scales or links, used to defend 
the breast or whole body, or even the horse 
as well as tlie rider. ‘ Archers and slingers, 
catapkracts and spears.’ Milton,— 2. In zoel. 
the armour of plates or strong scales pro- 
tecting some animals. 

Cataphracted (kat'a-frakt-ed), a. In zool. 
covered with horny or bony plates or scales 
closely joined together, or with a thick 
hardened skin. 

Cataphracti (kat-a-frak^ti), n. pi. [See 
Cataphkact.] a group of aeanthopterygi- 
oiis fishes, provided with strong face plants 
and spines, of which the gurnard is a weil- 
known example. See ScbEiioGENlDAS. 
Gatapliractic(kat-a-frak'tik),, a. Pertaining 
to a cataphract; resembling a cataphract. 
Cataphrygiau (kat-a-frijT-an), 71. One of a 
sect of Christian heretics of the second cen- 
tury who followed the errors of Montanus : 
so named because they first came out of 
Phrygia. See Montanist. 

Cataplasm (kat’a-plazm), n. [Gr, kata- 
plasma, from Icataplasso, to anoint or to 
spread as a plaster.] In med. a soft and 
moist substance to be applied to some part 
of the body; a poultice. 

Catapucet (kat’a-pus), n. [Fr. catapuce, Bp. 
and Pg. catapucia. ] The herb spurge. 
Cha^icer. 

Catapult (kat'a-pult), n. [L. catapulta, 
from Gr. Jcatapeltes — kata, against, and 
pallo, to brandish, swing, hurl] 1. One of 
the great military engines used by ancient 
nations for discharging missiles against a 
besieged place: originally distinguished 
from the balUsta as being intended for dis- 
charging heavy darts oF lances, while the 
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latter Avas used for throw iii.a' heavy stones 
and other bulky missiles, but afterwards 
confounded with the ballista. In principle 
the catapult proper, as distiiiguislied from 
the ballista, resembled the medireval ar- 
halist, being a powerful kind of bow, 



Catapult. 

but it was much stronger than the latter 
Aveapon, and was worked by machinery. 
In the annexed cut, which repre.sents a 
catapult of the later period when no dis- 
tinction Avas made between it and the hal- 
lista, F represents the end of a strong lever, 
Avliich revolves on an axis and is held down 
by a Avindlass A. At the extremity is a fork 
13 E, with the prongs ciirAdng slightly up Avard 
so as to afford a bed for a barrel of combus- 
tible matter or iron confined by a rope Avith 
a loop at the end, the loop being passed 
through a hookn. When the lever is relieved 
it bounds suddenly upAvards, the centrifugal 
force causing the loop c to slip off the hook, 
whereupon the barrel held on the fork is 
liberated and projected towards its object. 
B shoAvs rings of iron, stone, or lead, in- 
creasing the rebound. — 2. A small forked 
stick, to each prong of Avhich is attached an 
elastic band, generally provided Avith apiece 
of leather in the middle, used by boys for 
throAving small missiles, such as stones, 
peas, paper pellets, and the like. 
Catapultic (kat-a-puFtik), a. Pertaining to 
a catapult. 

Cataract (kat^a-rakt), n. [L. catameta, Gr. 
katan'akies, ivomkata, doAvn, Midrhegnymi, 
to break.] 1. A great fall of Avater over a 
precipice, as that of ISiiagara, of the Pvhine, 
Danube, &c. ; a Avater-fall. ' Cataracts and 
hiirricanoes.’ Shak. ‘ The tremendous cato- 
mets of America thundering in their soli- 
tudes.' Irving.— 2. Wore generally, any furi- 
ous rush or doAvnpour of water. ‘ The hollow 
ocean-ridges roaring into catara cts. ' Tenny- 
son.— L A disease of the eye consisting in an 
opacity of the crystalline lens or its capsule, 
by which the pupil seems closed by an 
opaque body, usually Avliitish, but sometimes 
blue, gray, broAvn, &c., vision being thus 
impaired or destroyed. ■— 4. In fort. See 
Herse, 1 (a).— 5. A form of Avater-governor 
for regulating the stroke of single-acting 
steam-engines, 

Cataractons (kat-a-rak'tus), a. Partaking 
of the nature of a cataract in the eye. 
Catarrh. (ka-tarO, n. [L. catarrhus, Gr. 
katarrhoos, from katan'hed, to floAv down,] 
A discharge of fluid from a mucous mem- 
brane, especially a discharge or increased 
secretion of mucus from the membranes of 
the nose, fauces, and bronchia, with fever, 
sneezing, cough, thirst, lassitude, and loss 
of appetite, and sometimes an entire loss of 
taste; the ailment of which this discharge is 
an accompaniment, commonly called a cold. 
'Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs." 
Milfoil. 

Catarrhal, Catarrhous (ka-tai^'ral, ka-tai*'- 
rus), a. Pertaining to catarrh, produced 
by it, or attending it; as, a catarrhal fever. 
Catarrhina, Catarhina (kat-a-rPna), n. pi. 
[Gr. kata^ doAvn, and rim, rhinos, the 
nose.] A section of quadrumanous animals, 
including those monkeys Avhich have the 
nostrils approximated, the aperture point- 
ing doAvnwards, and the intervening septum 
narrow, as in the apes of the Old World. 
The Barbary ape, gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, 
<&c., are included in this section. 
Catarrhine, Catarhiiie (kat'a-rin), n. A 
monkey of the section Catarrh iua. 
Catarrhine, Catarhine (kat'a-rin), a. Of 
or pertaining to the section of monkeys 
Catarrh iua. 

The catarhine monkeys are restricted entirely to 
the Old World. AT. A. Nicholson. 


Catastaltlc (kat-a-staPtik), u. [Gr. kata- 
staltiKos, from kataste-llo — kata, down, and ’ 
sfdlo, to send.} A term applied to medicines ; 
wiiicli repress evacuations, as astringents i 
and styptics. 

Catastasis (ka-tas'ta-sis), n. [Gr. kata- , 
stasis, from katlmUmi, to constitute.] i 

1. In rket. the narration or the nairative i 
part of the orator’s speech, in which he 1 
unfolds the matter in question, and i 
Avhich generally forms the exordium, i 

2. In med. the constitution, state, or ! 

condition of anything. j 

Catasterism (ka-tas’ter-mn), n. [Gr. ! 
katasterisMos, from katasterizo, to dis- 1 
tinguish Avith sttrrs or to place among j 
the stars— Araia, doAvui. and mter, a star.l i 
A placing among the stars ; a catalogu- I 
ing of the stars. j 

His catalogue contains no bright st.ar which is I 
not found in tlie ‘catasterisnis’ of Eratosthevx-s. | 

■ IVheiveU. i 

Catastomus (ka-tasTo-mus). ii, [Gr. j 
A:ate, doAvn, and stoma, a mouth] A i 
genus of teleosteau fishes, allied to tlie | 
carps, belonging to the Abdominal Ma- I 
and family Cyprinidm. The I 
fishes of this genus are peculiar to the rivers ' 
of North America. 

Catastrophe (ka-tasTro-fe), n. [Gr. /cata- 
strophe, an overthroAving, a sudden turn, 
from katastrepho, to subvert— Zfuto, doAvn, 
and strepho, to turn.] 1 The arrangement 
of actions or interconnection of causes which 
leads up to the final event of a dramatic 
piece ; the nnfolding and winding up of the 
plot, clearing up difficulties, and closing the 
play; the denouement. The ancients di Added ! 
a play into the protaisis, epitasis, catastasis, 
and catastrophe, the introduction, continu- 
ance, heightening, and development or con- 
clusion. 

Pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the old comedy. 

Shah. 

2. A notable event terminating a series ; a , 
finishing stroke or Aviiid-up; an unfortunate 
conclusion; a calamity, or disaster. | 

Here was a mighty revolution, the most horrible | 
and portentous catastrophe that nature ever yet s.a,\v. 

IFoodToard. 

S. In geol. a supposed change in the globe from i 
sudden physical Aiolence, causing elevation I 
or subsidence of the solid parts; a cataclysm, ' 

Great changes, of a kind and intensity quite different 
from the coriunon course of events, anci wliich may 
therefore properly be called catastrophes, have taken 
place upon the earth’s surface. Whecvell. 

Catastrophic, Catastrophist(ka-tas-trof'- 
I ik, ka-tas'trd-fisfc), a. 1. Pertaining to a cafcas- 
i trophe or catastrophes.— 2. In geol. pertain- 
I ing to the theory of great changes on the 
j globe being due to violent and sudden pliy- 
j iical action ; as, catastrophic opinions. 

I There is an opposite tendency in the mode of jnain- 
i taining the caiastrophistzxid uniformitarian opinions. 

miewell. , 

i The hypothesis of uniformity cannot possess any | 
; essential simplicity which, previous to inquiry, gives it i 
j a claim upon our assent superior to that ot the oj>posite , 
1 hypothesis. IVhe^vsU. \ 

; CatastropMst (ka-tas'tro-fist), n. In geol. I 
i one Avho believes that geological changes ai’e ' 
due to catastrophes or sudden violent phy- 
sical causes: opposed to uniformitarian 
(wliich see). 

The catastrophist is affirmativ'e, the uniformitarian 
is negative in his assertions. Wkewell. 

Catastrophyt (ka-tas'tro-fi), n. Same 

as Catastrophe. 

Catawba (ka-taTia), n. 1. A variety of grape 
much cultivated in Ohio, United States, and 
first discovered on the Cataivba river, Caro- 
lina, It is of a rich claret colour when ripe. 

2. The wine made from the grape. It is a light 
sparkling Avine, of rich Muscadine flaA'our, 
much used in the United States. 

Afery good in its way 
Is the Ver^enay, 

Or the Sillery soft and creamy ; 

But Catawba wine 
Has a taste more divine. 

More dulcet, delicious, and dreamy. Longfellcfw. 

Cat-beam (katTiem), •». Mmit. the longest 
and one of the principal beams of a ship. 
Cat-bird (kat'b^rd), n. The Turdm Hindus 
of Wilson {Turd'us felitox and Minms caro- 
linensis of others), a Avell-knoAvn species 
of American thrush, fomid abundantly 
throughout the middle and Kew England 
states, frequenting thickets or the shrub- 
beries of gardens. Its note resembles the 
plaint of a kitten in distress, hence its name. 
Its plumage is lead-coloured ; it is about 9 
inches in length, and very lively in its move- 
ments. 


Cat-Mocl£(kar3t|(tk), «, Sauf. a tAvoorthm* 
fold biock Aviili ,111 iron strap ;Uiil largo 
hook used to draw up an auolo.'r to tho 
cat-head. 

Catcall (k.at^k;d\ n. [Ctif mid eaii | A 
stiUcaking instrument, used in ]day-ln> uses 
to (.kmote Aii.sapprobati* lU ur w eariin^ss « d the 
periiwniiince, i»r a suuitd made in imitation 
of the tone of tins iustnuaent. 

He fphv.writer) sees Iris branded naiuc, with wiki 
.ihright, 

And hears again tlx catraAs of the rdghh CraNe. 
Catcall (kat'kal), vJ. 1’n use a eaieull or to 
make sounds like tho.-e of a catoall axain-.t. 

■ She had too tiratk sense r.ot to kiinw vlxt it was 
better to be hissed and catcaiNi Ir*- her d.iudr than 
by a whole sea of bcaAs in the <tf LVirry Lane 
theatre. Macauiap. ■ 

Catch (Icacli), r.t. pret. & pp. c^Vffiht (matched 
is o}>3olete or vulgar); ppr. cutfr/tiny. [t>.K 
rtitvhe, mchi', U, Fr. e^i-httr. A*-., t‘i 

hunt =- Mod. Fr. ckasser it. cucckhv, iroiu 
.a L.I. captiare, fivan L. aqitutv. an aug. 
iTeq. from eapmr, ro take. Cho.-^y is the 
feanio word uuder a tlilicrent form.] 1. Ti* 
lay sudden hold un; to seize, especially tvith 
the hand; to grasp. ‘ Bendy to catch e.udi 
other by the throat. ’ Shak. 'Ca.ught ihc 
AAdiite goose by the leg.’ TeimimiH. ' f^peci- 
fically— 2. To seize AAith ilie hand or liand.s 
something passing through the air, and 
keep hold of it Avitlauit alh»\ving it to dri*p 
as, to cxitch ii ball— .'fo cntch viU. at cricket 
to put the batsman out of play by catchina 
the Imll liefore it has touched the ground 
after leaving the batsman’s bat. —3. 1’o .seize, 
as in a snare' or tra}); to ensnare; t< i entangle; 
as, to catch rats or birds: often used figura- 
tively in this .sense. 

They sent ccTtnin of the Ph.^riseer anil of the 
Herod’ians to catch him in his words. .Mark .'di. t*. 

4. To get entangled AAith, or to come info 
contact or collision with ; as. the nave of 
tlie Avheel caught the open door of a pa-s.sing 
carriage,— To seize m pursuit; to aiqu’c- 
hend ; to arrest. 

The mild hind makes speu.l to catch thu tigor. Shai 
d. To attain; to get posse.-sion of, ‘Tor- 
ment myself to catch the English crown.’ 
Shak.— 7. To get; to ivueive. 

Fight closer, or, good faitli, 5'Oij’ll catch a Mrjw. Sh.i.b 
The Church of C.arnac, by the ?itrau:l 
Catches the westeriug sun’s last rircs. Matt. Armthi 

5. Eispecially, to take or receive by sympathy, 
imitation, cont.agion, or infection; txs, ta. 
catch the spirit of an oecashni; to catch 
a melody; to catch cold or measleis. 

A man takes mercury, goes out of doors and catches 
cold, . 

9. To take hold of; to cominindcato to; to 
fasten on : as, the fire caught the adjoining 
building. —10. To seize the aii'ectious of; 
to engage and attach ; to charm ; to capti- 
vate.^' ‘"The soothing arts that catch the 
fair.’ Dr gden.— 11. To come uu suddenly, 
unexpectedly, or accidentally. 

AVe shall catch them at their sport ; 

And our sudden coming there 

AVill double .ail their mirtli and cherc*. Milton, 

12. To seize or apprehend ]»y the senses or 
the intellect. ‘I caught a glimp.se uf iii.s 
face.’ Tennyson. 

Cleopatra, catchitrz but the least noise Cjf tins, die-, 
instantly. Shah. 

Fiety thoughts 

Do shajie themselves within me, more and more, 
Whereof I catch tlie is.sue. Tt.7it;jsc.K. 

—Catch me ! or in full. Catch me if you can, 
an emphatic phnise intended to intimate 
that a persjon Avill not do a thing. [Colloq. j 
—To catch fire, to become ignited.— 2’o catch 
it, to get a scolding, a lieating, or other 
unpleakint treatment. [CoIIoq. 3—2)5 catch 
one a blow, to in diet a blow ( ni liiiii [Golloq. ] 
—To catch one on the hip, to get- the ;nlvan- 
taue of one; to get one under one's poAver. 
See under Hip.— To catch hold of, to take 
or lav hold of.— 2"o catch up, to .match; to 

take 'up suddenly.— To c«fcA a T’trr far. See 

under TkiiTMX.— First catch your hare, a 
direction occurring in later edition.^ of the 
well-known cookery-book attributed to Mrs. 
Giasse, and used as an aphorism to the effect 
that, before di.sposiugof a thing, you ouglit to 
make sure of the possession of it. In reality 
the .saying arose from a misprint, catch being 
au error for case, in the sense of to skin. 
Properly therefore the direction is, ‘ First 
case (skin) your have,’ Ac. See Case, v. t 
Catcli (kaeh), v.i. 1. To acquire ]u>ssession. 
‘HuA’^e is have, lioAvever men do catch.’ 
Shak.— 2. To be entaiigkul or impeded; to. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, si7ig; 


I’H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, ii'hig; zh, a.ziu‘e. —See Key. 
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TCiiiain fust; ts'> liitfh; ufj. niy clutlies cuiujht ■ 
JR tlie briers ; the luck entches, ! 

Don't n'lcn vour mouth as wide as that, younjr ^ 
nian, or it’li caicfi .so ai;d not shut aj^ain some Jay. > 
DicieJiS. .. i 

i To take proper hold so as to act ; as, the ; 
liolt Joes not eatck—L To conimmiicate ; | 

■ io spread by or as by iafectiou. ' 

■ lloes^ the sedition taU'k from man to man, 

■ And run among the ranks? .‘■Iddison. 

f>. T€s endeavour to lay hold of; to he eager 
to get, use, or ailopt: with at 
.Saucy lictors ■ 

' . Will Cit^dz a^'us like strumpets. S/sak 

■ If you resolve 0 !.i pubSishing Pijilips uill ctAVj iTJ? it. 

Catch (kac h), 31 . 1 . The act of sei ziug ; seizure. 

■ She would fain the of Strephon fly. 

Sir P. Siffziev. 

2. Anythijig that seizes or takes IujUI, that 
checks motion or the like, as a hook, a rat- 
chet, a pawl, a spring bolt for a duor or li»l, 
and various eontrivaiices employed in nia- 
chinery for the purpose ( )f stt>pping or check- 
ing certain nidvemonts.—S. A choking or 
stoppage of the breath. • Heard the deep 
catches ttf his labouring breath, ’ Macmillan's 
Mag.—L The posture’ of seizing; a state of 
preparation to catch or of watching an op- 
j>ortunity to seize. I 

Eotli of them hy upon the cafo't for a great action. ! 

Addzsoz. 

5. Something valuable or desirable oljtained 

or to be obtained ; a gain or a<l vantage; often, i 
colloquially, one desirable from wealth as | 
a huabuiid or wife. | 

Hector shall have a great taic/z if I’.e knock out j 
either of your brains. 

She entered freely into the state of her affairs, 
asked his advice upon niouey matters, and fully 
proved to his satisfaction that, independent of her 
beauty, she would be a much greater cafrh than 
Frau Vandersloosh. Jl/aro'ait, 

6. A snatch ; a short interval of action. 

It has boon writ by cafo'zes. Locke, 

7. A slight hold on the memory; a slight 
renieiabrance. 

tVe retain a catch of those pretty stories, and our 
awakened imagination smile.s in the recollection. 

Glanville. 

S. A hold or advantage over a person.-— 9. In 
music, a kind of canon or round for three 
or four voices, the words written to -which 
are .so contrived that by the union of the 
voices a ditfereut meaning is given by the 
singers catching at each other’s words. 

Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch that will 
draw three souls out of one weaver? Shak. 

10. In crichet, (a) a ball struck by the bats- 
man in siicli a manner as to be caught, or 
to be in danger of being caught, by one of 
the fielder.s before it touches the ground. 
(b) The act of catcliing a ball ; as, a good 
. catch. ' 

Catchable (kaclTa-bl), a. Capable of being 
canglit. 

The eagerness of a knave makes him often as 
catchah/e as tiie ignorance of a fool, Ld. Halifax, 

tJateh-cluh (kach'klub), n. A club or society 
formed for singing catches, &c. 
Catch-drain (kaclVdran), n. l.A drain along 
the side of a canal or other conduit to catch 
the surplus water.— 2. A drain running along 
sloping ground to catch and convey the water 
bowing over the surface. When a meadow' 
is pretty long, and has a quick descent, the 
water is often stopped at different distances 
by catch-drains so us to spread it over the 
adjoining .surface, 

Catelier ’(kach'er), n. One who catches; 
that which catches, or in -which anything is 
caught, ‘That great catcAer and devonrer 
of .souls.* Soittk. 

Gatch-fiy (kaeh'lll) n. The popular name 
of the species of plants belonging to the 
genus r^ilene and of JLijchus Viscaria be- 
cause of tlieir glutinous stems, -which some- 
times retain small insects. 

GatcMng (kach'ing), a. 1. Communicating, 
or liable to be communicated, by contogioii; 
infectious; as, a disease is catching. 

Tis time to give them physic, their diseases 
Are grown so caic/zvi^. Shak. 

2. Captivating; charming; attracting; as, a 
catching melody; a catching manner. 
GatClung-bargam(kaclTing-biir-giu), n. In 
law, a bargain made with the heir-apparent 
or expectant of a succession, for the purchase 
of his expectancy at an inade<iuate i,»rice. 
Catch-land. (kachTand), n. Land of which 
it was not known to what parish it belonged, 
and the tithe of which fell to the minister 
that could first catch it. 

, Gatoh-match (kach'mach), An agree- 


ment concluded liastily so that one party is ; 
taken advantage of. . j 

Catch-meadow (kach'me-do),'/!. A meadow ; 
which is irrigated by -tvater from a spring ! 
or rivulet on the declivity of a hill j 

Catchment (kach^ment), n. A surface of ■ 
ground, of which the drainage is capable of i 
being directed into a common reservoir ; a ' 
natural basin of greater or less area, of ' 
which the \vater is collected for economical . 
purposes. A wmter company is, accordingly, | 
said to have so many square miles of ca tch- | 
ment, ov ot catchment gromid, when the 
supply depends on the area of surface-drain- 
age. •' 

Catch-penny ( kaeh''pen-ni ), « . Something 
of little value got up to hit the popular 
taste, and thereby catch the popular penny; 
anything seeming attractive got up merely 
to sell 

Catch-penny (kach'pen-ni), a. Hade or got 
up to gain money; got up merely to sell; 
as, a cateh-penng pamphlet. 

Catch-poll ( kach‘p61 ), n. [Catch , and poll, 
the head.] A sheriff’s officer, bailiff, coii- 
stalde, or other person whose duty is to 
arrest persons: a term in use as early at 
least as the time of Chaucer, 

Catchup, Catsup (kachTip, kat'sup), w. 
[wSaid to be from kitjap, an East Indian name 
for a kind of pickles.] A liquor extracted 
from mushrooms, walnuts, &c., used as a 
sauce. Written more commonly Ketchup 
(which see). 

Catch-weed (kach'wed), n. A weed which 
readily catches hold on what comes in con- 
tact w'ith it; clivers. 

Catchweight (kach'wat), adv. In horse- 
racing, without any additional weight; with- 
out being handicapped; as, to ride catch- 
loeight. 

Come, 1*11 make this a match, if you like: you shall 
ride catchweighi, which will be about ii st. 7 lb., and 
I’ll ride the Axeine at 14 st. 7 lb. Law‘&nce. 

Catch-word (lvach'w<§rd), u. 1. In prmting, 
the word formerly often, now rarely placed 
at the bottom of each page, under the right 
hand corner of the last line, and forming the 
first -word on the folio-wing page. — 2. In 
the drama, the last word of the preceding 
speaker, which reminds one that he is to 
speak next; cue.— 3. A word caught up and 
repeated for effect ; as, the catch-word of a 
political party. 

Liberty, fraternity, equality, are as much as ever 
the party catch-coords. Qtiari. Pezu 

Catch-WOrh (kachV^rk), n. An artificial 
water-course or series of water-com*ses for 
tlirowiug water on such lands as lie on the 
declivity of hills; a catch-drain. 

Cate (kat), n. [O.E. acates, provisions pur- 
chased, from O.Fr. acat, buying. See Cater.] 
Food; viands; provisions, more particularly 
rich, luxui’iant, or dainty food ; a delicacy ; 
a dainty, ‘Christmas pye, which is a kind 
of consecrated cate. * Ta tier. The word is 
commonly used in the plural 
I had rather live 

-With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cates and have him talk to me. 

Shak. 

Catechetic, Catechetical (kat-e-ketrik, 
kat-e-ket'ik-al), a. [ See CATECHISE. ] Ee- 
iating to or consisting in asking questions 
and receiving answers, according to the 
ancient manner of teaching pupils. 

Socrates introduced a method of argu- 
ing. Addison. 

Catechetically (kat-e-ket'ik-aWi), adv. In 
a catechetical manner; by question and an- 
swer. 

Catechetics (kat-e-ket'iks), n. The art or 
practice of teaching by question and answer. 
Gatechin, Catecliine(kat'e-shin), 71 . (From 
catecha.'] A peculiar principle, composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, contained in 
that portion of catechu which is insoluble in 
cold water. It forms a fine white powder 
composed of silky nodules. It exists not 
merely In catechu, strictly so called, but also 
in gambier and some kinds of cinchona- 
bark. 

GatecMsatiOE, CatecMzation (kat'e-kiz- 
tV'shon), n. The act of catechising. 
Catechise, Catechize (kat'e-kiz), v.t pret. 
& pp. catechised, catechized; ppr. catechis- 
ing, catechizing. [Gr. kaUchizu, to catechize; 
a form derived from katecheO, to sound, to 
utter sound, to teach by the voice— fcate, 
down, and echeb, to sound, whence ee/m.] 
1. To instruct by asking questions, receiving 
answers, and offering explanations and cor- 
rections i^specifically, so to instruct on points 
of Christian doctrine. ^Catechize, gross ignor- 


Ffite, fiir, fat, fqll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note,, not, mbve; tube, tub, biiH; 


anee.’ Fjurton.—^,. To question; to interro- 
gate; to examine or try by questions, and 
sometimes with a view to reproof, by elicit- 
ing answers from a person which condemn 
Iiisowii conduct. 

I’m .stopp’d by all the fools I meet 

Aud catechizicd in every street. Sioift. 

Catechiser, Catechizer (kat’e-kiz-(5r), n. 
One who catechi.ses; one -v’ho instructs by 
question and answer, and particularly in 
the rudiments of the Christian religion. 
Catechism (kat'e-kizm), 71 . [Gr. katP.chismos, 
instruction. See Catechise.] 1. A fornna' 
instruction by means of questions and 
answers, particularly in tlie' principles <d’ 
religion.— 2. An elementary book containing 
a summary of principles in any science oi- 
art, but appropriately in religion, reduce<l 
to the form of questions and answers, and 
sometimes with notes, eicplanations, and 
references to authorities. The catechism of 
the Church of England in the first book of 
Edward VI, 7th March, 1549, contained 
merely the baptismal vow, tlie creed, the 
ten commandments, and the Lord’s prayer, 
with explanations ; the part relative to the 
sacraments being subjoined at the revision 
of the liturgy during the reign of James T. 
The catechism of the Church of Scotland is 
that agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, with the assistance of com- 
missioners from the Church of Scotland, 
and approved of by the General Assembly 
in 1048. Luther’s German catechisms ap- 
peared in 1529. 

CatecMsmal (kat'e-kiz-mal), a. Pertaining 
to or after the manner of a catechism; cate- 
chetical. 

Catechist (kat'e-kist), n. [Gr. katechutes.} 
One who instructs viva voce, or by question 
and answer; a catechiser; specifically, one 
appointed by the Chm-cli to instruct in the 
principles of religion. 

Catechistic, Catechistical (kat-e-kist'ilq 
kat-e-kist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a catechist 
or catechism. ‘Some of them are in the 
catechistical method.’ Burke. 
CatecMstically (kat-e-ldstfik-al-li), ado. In 
a catechistical manner. 

Catechu (kat'e-slm), n. [From Tamil (?) katti, 
tree, and shu, juice, Malay kash u.1 A name 
common to several astringent extracts pre- 
pared from the wood, bark, and fruits of 
various plants, especially by decoction and 
evaporation from the -wood of Acacia Cate- 
chu, as well as from the seeds of the palm 
Areca Catechu, and from the Uncaria Qam- 
hier. Catechu is one of the best astringents 
to be found in the materia medica, and 
likewise one of the most common in use. 1 1 
consists chiefly of tannin, and is used in 
tanning, in calico-printing, &c. Called also 
Cutch. 

Catechuic (kat-e-shufik), a. Of or pertaining 
to cateclm.—Catechuic acid. Same as Cafe- 
chin. 

Catechumen (kat-e-ku'men), n. [Grr. kate- 
choumenos, instructed. See Catechise. ] 

1. One who is under instruction in the first 
rudiments of Christianity; a neophyte. In 
the primitive ehiu'ch catechumens were the 

: children of believing parents or pagan, s not 
^ fully initiated in the principles of the Chris- 
I tian religion. They were admitted to this 
I state by the imposition of hands and the 
! sign of the cross. 

The prayers of the church did not begin, in St. 
Austin’s time, till the catecimmens were dismissed. 

Stiiiingjlcet. 

2. Generally, one who is beginning to acquire 
any kind of doctrines or principles. 

The same language is still held to the catechumens 
I in Jacobitism. Bolingbroke. 

Catechumenate (kat-e-kuTnen-at), n. The 
state or condition of a catechumen. 
Catechumeaical (kat'e-ku-meifi'ik-al), a. 
Belonging to catechumens. 
Cateohumenist t ( kat-e-kufinen-ist ), n. A 
catechumen. Ep. Morton, 
Categoreinatic(kat'e-gorie-mat’Tk), a. [Gr, 
kategoreina, a predicate. See Category,] 
Conveying a wdiole term, i.e. either the sub- 
ject or predicate of a proposition, in a single 
word. 

It is not every worfi that is categcremahe, that is, 
capable of being employed by itself as a term. 

tVhaiely. 

Categorematic (kat'e-gorie-mat"ik), n. In 
logic, a word which is capable of being 
employed by itself as a tex-m, that is, as a 
subject or as a predicate. 
Categorematically (kat'e-.gor'e-mat"ik-al- 
li), adv. In a categorematic manner. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. almne; f. Sc. feg. 
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Categorical (kat-e-gor'ik-al), a. l. Pertain- 
ing to a category or the categories. —2. Ab- 
solute; positive; express; not relative or 
hypothetical; as, & categorical proposition, 
syllogism, or answer. 

A categorical proposition is one v/nic'n a!nr:n.s or 
denies a predicate of a. subject, absolutely and with- 
out any hypothesis. 'iVhaidy, 

A categorical ans%ver is an express and pertinent 
reply to a question proposed. Ficjsiiag, 

Categorical (kat-e-gor'ik-al), n. In logic, a 
proposition afiirming a thing absolutely and j 
without any hypothesis. Categoricals are j 
subdivided into pure and raodal. A pure j 
categorical asserts unconditionally and un- ■ 
reservedly; as, I live; man is mortal. A ! 
modal categorical asserts with a riualitica- i 
tion; as, the wisest man may possihhj ].>e ! 
mistaken ; a prejudiced historian wiirj;ro- | 
hahhj misrepresent the matter. 1 

Categorically (kat-e-gor'ik-al-li), adv. In a | 
categorical manner; absolutely; directly; ; 
expressly; positively; as, to affirm categori- | 
caily. i 

Categoricaliiess(kat-e-gor'ik-al-ne3),7i.. The 
quality of being categorical, positive, or ab- 
solute. 

Categorise (kat'e-gor-iz), v.t. To place in a 
category or list; to class. [Rare.] 

Category (kat'e-gor-i), n. [Gt. kategoria, 
an accusation, also a class or category, from 
kategorco, to accuse, show, demonstrate— 
kata, down, &c., and agored, to speak in an 
assembly, to harangue or denounce, from 
agora, a forum, judicial tribunal, or market.] 

1. In logic and philos, one of the highest classes 
to which objects of thought can be referred; 
one of the universal forms of existence; 
pi’edicament. Aristotle made ten categories, 
viz. substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
action, passion, time, place, situation, and 
possession. In the philosophy of Kant the 
term categories is applied to the primitive 
conceptions originating in the understand- 
ing independently of all experience (hence 
called pure conceptions) though incapable 
of being realized in thought except in their 
application to experience. These he divides 
into four classes, quantity, quality, relation, 
and modality, placing under the first class 
the conceptions of unity, plurality, and 
totality; under the second, reality, negation, 
and limitation ; under tlie third, inherence 
and subsistence, causality and dependence, 
and community (mutual action); and under 
the fourth, possibility and impossibility, 
existence and non-existence, necessity and 
contingency. .T. S. ^liU applies the term 
categories to the most general heads under 
which everything that may be asserted of 
any subject may be arranged. Of these he 
makes five, existence, co-existence, sequence, 
causation, and resemblance, or considering 
causation as a peculiar case of sequence, 
four. 

The categories or preclicarnents . . . were intended 
by Aristotle and his followers as an enumeration of all 
thing:s capable of being named ; an enumeration by 
the sum?Ka genera, i.e. the most extensive classes 
into which things could be distributed, y. S. Mill. 

2. In a popular sense, class; order. 

Infinitude . . . quite changes the nature of beings 

and exalts them into a different category. Cheyne. 

Catel,tu. [See C attle, Chattel.] Property 
of all kinds; chattels; goods; valuables. 

His tithe paied he ful fayre and wel 

Both of his propre swinke, and his catel. 

Chancer. 

Oatelectrode (kat-e-lek'trod), n. [Gr. kata, 
down, and E. electrode. ] The name given by 
Faraday to the negative electrode or pole 
of a voltaic battery; the positive electrode 
or pole being termed the anelectrode. See 
Electiiope. ' 

Catena (ka-te'na), ??.. [L.] A chain; a series 
of things connected with each other; any 
band or tie ; a bond of nnion.— Catena pat- 
rum (eccles.), (a) a string or series of pas- 
sages from the writings of various fathers, 
arranged for the elucidation of some por- 
tions of Scripture, as the psalms or gospels. 
The most celebrated is the catena aurea, a 
commentary on the gospels extracted by 
Thomas Aquinas from the writings of the 
fathers. (&) A continuous chronological 
series of extracts from the writings of the 
fathers to prove the existence of a uniform 
tradition about faith or morals. 

Catenary, Catenarian ( kat'e-nar-i, kat-e- 
na'ri-an), a. [L. catenarms, from catena, a 
chain.] Relating to a chain; like a chain.™ 
Catenaryov catenariancuTve,mgeoin. a curve 
formed by a rope or chain, of uniform den- 
sity and thickness, when suspended or al- 
lowed to hang freely from two fixed points. 


It is interesting on account of the light it ^ 
throws on the theory of arches, and also by i„ 
reason of its application to the construction ! 
of suspension bridges. 

Catenary (kat'e-uar-i), n. A catenary curve. 
See the adjective. 

Catenate t (kat'e-nat), v.t. [L catem, cat- 
enatum, from catena, a chain.] To chain or 
to connect in a series of links or ties; to 
concatenate. Bailey. 

Gatenationt (kat-e-mVshon), n. [See Cate- 
nate.] Connection of links; union of parts, ‘ 
as ip a chain ; regular connection; concate- ! 
nation, ‘This catenation or conserving 
union/ Sir T. Broirne. 

Catenipora (kat-e-nip'o-ra), n. [L. catena, ■ 
a eliain, and^Jom, a pore.] Chain-pore coral, : 
a variety occurring fossil in paleozoic strata 
(in Britain only in the Silurian), so called 
fnun the chain-like arrangement of its pores 
or ceils in polished specimens. Called also ; 
HalysUes. \ 

Cateniilate (ka-ten'u-lat), a. [L, catennla, 
dim, of catena, a chain.] 1, Consisting of ! 
little links or chains.— 2. In nat. hist, pro- ■ 
senting on the surface a series of oblong i 
tulmrcles resembling a chain. ' ; 

Catert (ka'ter), n. [Abbrev. from the fuller I 
form acater, aeatour, a caterer or purchaser j 
of provisions, from O.S’r. acatejtr, acator, a | 
purchaser, fx‘om acater, acapter, to buy i 
(Mod. Fr. acketer), from L.L. acca-ptarc, to I 
biiy--L. ad, to, and captare, intens. of 
capere, to take.] A caterer; a pui*veyor, ! 
M am cook myself and mine own eater.’ ! 
Beaii. <£r FI. i 

Cater (ka'tSr), v.i. [From the obsolete noun j 
cater (which see).] To buy or provide for i 
use, enjoyment, or entertainment ; to pur- 
vey, as food, provisions, amusement, &c.: 
followed by for. 

And he that doth the ravens feed. 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age. * Shak. 

Cater (ka'ter), n. [Fr. quatre, four.] The 
four of cards or dice. 

Cater (ktVter), u.t. To cut diagonally. HalU- 
well. [Provincial English.] 

Cateran (kat'er-an), n. [Gael, and Ir. ceath- 
arnach, a soldier.] 1. A keni; a Highland 
or Irish irregular soldier.— 2. A Highland 
freebooter or never, [Scotch.] 
Oater-cornered (ka'ter-kor'nerd), a. [Fr. 
quatre, four.] Diagonal. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and United States.] 

Cater-coiisint (kiVter-kuz-n), n. A qnatre- 
cousin; a remote relation. Shak. 

Caterer (ka^ ter- 6r), u. [Lengthened form | 
of obs. cater, a purchaser or caterer. See | 
Cater, u.] A provider or purveyor of pro- 
visions; one who prorides for any want or ! 
desire. ' 

Let the caterer mind the taste of each gtiest. 

B. yonson. 

Cateress (ka'ter-es)t, n. A woman who 
caters; a female provider. 

She, good cateress. 

Means her provision only to the good. Milton. 

Caterpillar (kat'6r-pil-ler), n. [O.E, catyr- 
pel, a woi 1 of doubtful etymology. By some 
it is derived from O.Fr, chatepeleuse, a 
caterpillar, a weevil, lit. hairy she-cat, but 
this seems questionable. The first part of 
the word doubtless means cat (comp, cater- 
icaidy, perhaps the second part is to be re- 
ferred to W. pilai, a moth or butterfly.] 

1. Properly, the larva of the lepidopterous 
insects; but also applied to the larvm of 
other insects, such as the Tenthredo or saw- 
fly. Caterpillars are produced immediately 
from the egg; they are furnished with three 
pairs of true feet, and a number of fleshy 
abdominal legs named prolegs, and have the 
shape and appearance of a worm. They con- 
tain the embryo of the perfect insect inclosed 
within a niuscularenvelope, which is thrown 
off when the insect enters the nymph or 
chrysalis state, in which it remains for some 
time as if inanimate. It then throws off its 

i last envelope and emerges an imago or per- 
I feet insect. Caterpillars generally feed on 
1 leaves or succulent vegetables, and are 
■ sometimes very destructive. See Labya.™ 

2. The popular name of plants of the genus 
Scorpiurus. 

Caterpillar-eater (kat"6r-pil-ier-eF6r), w. 

1, A name given to the larvse of certain ich- 
neumon flies, from their being bred in the 
] 3 ody of caterpillars, eating their way out.— 

2. A bird of the shrike family which lives 
on caterpillars. Called also Caterpillar- 

GaterwaiH (kat'6r-wal), v.i. [From cat, and 
waul, in imitation of the sound made by a cat; 


0. E, I'o cry a.s cat.-i uiuk-r the 

intiueuce of the scxiuil instiuci: to make a 
disagreeable Inmilug or scrcecliing. 

^ The very Cdta r.itco-rnim'cii moro liorriljly and per- 
tmadou'-:!}- there thar< 1 ever heanj elsewhere.^ 

■ ■ , Ccieriifge. 

[Shakspere hua the verbal noun Catersra til- 
ing,] 

eatery t ( ka ' ter - i ), b. [See Cate, Cater, ] 
Tlie place where provisions are depositetl 
Cat-eyed (katrid), Having eyes like a 
cat; hence, seeing well in the dark. 

Cat-fall (kat'fitli, n. Jant, the rope that 
forms the tackle for heaving up the unebor 
frctni the water’s Cilge to tlic bow. 

Cat-fisll (kut'flsliX" n. 1, A reniarkably 
voracious teleostetiu Usli, the Antirrhif km 
lupus, belonging to the family of Gobies, 
known also ris the nvrdch sev). - 

2. The name com ruun to several b^rth Ame- 
rican fish of the genus Piiueb.Khis /*, etf- 
fus (the common 'eat-lidb i- kirovn also y.s 
the Horned Pi.ut and Bvii-k- od. 

Cat-footed (kat'fiu-ed), a. X oiscless; quiet; 
stealthy, 

I stole from court 

W'ith. Cyril mad with Fiorian, unpercesved, 

C-T.e Avila' thro’ the town,. * Ten>iysi->.fL ■. 

Cat-gold (katVobV), n. A variety of miem of 
a yellowish colour; sometimes applied to» 
iron pyrites. 

Catgut (kat'giitb n. [This name is an entire 
misnomer, as catgut does not seem to have 
ever been prepared from ctits* intestines.] 

1. The intestinesni sheep (some times of tli© 
horse, the ass, or the mule), dried and twisteih 
used for strings of musical instruments, aiul 
for other purposes.— 2. A sort of linen or.' 
canvas with wide interstices. 

Catgut-scraper (kat/gut-skriip-tu*), n. A 
derisive name for a violinist; a iUldlev. 
Catha (katlfia), n. [Ai\ kai,khat] Agennsof 
plants belonging to the nat. order Celas- 
tracece, mostly natives of Africa. The most 
interesting species of the genus is C. eduUs, 
cultivated by the Arabs, and knosviuis kliat 
or caftu. It is a .shrub without sjilnes, grow- 
ing about 10 feet in height, with siuootU 
leaves of an elliptical loiin al'jout 2 iiiChes 
in length l>y 1 inch in width. The loiives 
and twigs ai'e u.sed in ilio prepamtioii of a 
beverage pos.«essin" i*ropert!t'.s analog*;ni.s to 
those of tea iuid coh’ee. The use of kiiat is 
of great antiquity, having preceded that of 
cotfee, and it i\>rni3 a eunsidevable article of 
commerce amongst the Avalvs. 

Catliari (kath'aoi), n. pi. [L- Gr. 
Imtharos, ])ure.] Catharists. SeeC'ATHAlilST. 
Catharist (kathhi-rist), n. [Gr, kaf haras. 
pure.] One who pretends to more inirity 
than otliers j>o,ssess; a puritan. Thi.s term 
was specifically applied to, or used bj', 
several bodies of .sectarie.s at various periods ; 
such as the Panlicinns in the seventh cen- 
tury; the Auti-Ciitholic sects in the south 
of France and Piedmont of the twelfth cen- 
tury; the IMontanists, the Xovatians, &e. 
Catharma (ka-tharrina), -n. [L.; Gr. ka- 
thnrma.] In mcd. an excrement; anything 
purged from tlie Ijody naturally or by art. 
Cat-harpin, Cat -harping (katTiarp-in, 
kat ' harp - ing ), u. One uf the ropes (now' 
iron cramps) serving to brace in the shrouds 
of the lower masts ])ehiud their respective 
yards, to tighten the shrmnls and give more 
room to draw in the yards when the ship is 
close-hauled. 

Catharsis (ka-thiir‘£is),n. [Gr. ;=^ee Cathar- 
tic,] In mcd. a natural or artificial purga- 
tion of any passage; evacuation. 

Cathartes (ka-thiir’tez), n. [G-r. Imthartrs,] 
a cleanser or scavenger.] A genus of the 
vulture family, containing the turkey-buz- 
zard and other species of American vultures. 
Owing to their groat use from their living 
on carrion, the species are eften protected 
as public scavengers. 

Cathartic, Cathartical (ka-tliiir'tik, ka- 
thiir'tik-al), a. [Gr. kathartikos, from ka- 
thqiro, to purge, k&tharos, clean.] Purga- 
tive; cleansing the b«>wels. ‘Cathartic »uh- 
stances.’ Pereira. 

Cathartic (ka-tharitik), n. A medicine that 
promotes aivine discharges and thus cleanses 
the stomach and bowels; aijurge; a purga- 
tive. 

Cathartically (ka-thaFtik-al-li), adv. In 
the manner of a cathartic. 
Catharticalness (ka-thiiritik-al-nosXu. The 
quality of promoting discharges from the 
bowels. 

Cathartiae (ka-thiiritin), n. [See Cathar- 
tic, n.] A chemical substance oV)tained 
from the leave.s of Cassia Senna and 0. 
lanceolata. It is the purgative princii»le of 


ch, cham; dh, Sc. lock; 




j, job; ii, Fr. tow; ng, si«^; ,TH, tAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, zh, azure.— See Ket. 
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aeima, lias a hiiter, iinuaeuiia taste. It 
is a lirownish ydl--w, uiHn’ystaUizaUIe, dia- 
plmtaais laa-s Alsa called Cathartimi, 

Cat-iiead (.katliedi, ;l 1. A strong lieam 
projeeting liorixontally over a slijp’s bows, 
carr'.iu'i’ two or three sheaves, about which 
ji ro|>e%5ulled the catifcdl commmncatmg 
■witii the eat-biock passes.— 2. A kind oi 
iMtSiile t;outaining a fijssli. "The nodules 
wirii 'k-aves In them called cat-hcmli' Wood- 
Hvr<i.—S. In }huiuK'}, u small capstan. 
Cat-head Stopper^ Gat-stopper (katlied 
stup-i‘r, kat'stiOp-er), n. JSaiit. a piece of 
rupt* or i'iuiin rove through the ring of an 
amdior, for hanging it to the eat-liead by, 
previously to casting anchor. 

Cathedra (ka-thedTa),/o [See CiTHi-nutAi..] 

1. Tile tiir^fue or seat of a Itishop iii the ca- 
thedral or episcopal church of his diocese. 





CitiieJra at Torcello. 

The bishop’s throne or cathedra was for- 
merly generally situated at the east end of 
the apse, and was often approached by a 
flight of steps, but it is now placed on one 
side of the choir, usually the south side. 
That of St. Peter's at Rome is especially 
honoured as having lieen the chair of St. 
Peter. It is now inclosed in a bronze cover- 
ing.— 2. The professional chair of any one 
entitled to teach with imthmity, as a pro- 
fessor’s chair. Hence tlie plirase ex cathe- 
dra; as, speaking ex cathedra, speaking with 
authoritj'. 

Cathedral (ka-theMral), n. [L. cathedra, 
G't. Jeathedra, a chair or seat— down, 
and licdra, a seat. ] Tiie principal church in a 
diocese, that which is specially the church 
of the bisluip: so called from possessing the 
episcopal chair called cathedra. The cathe- 
dral establishments in England regularly 



Plan of Wells Cathedral. 

A, Apse or apsis. B, Altar, alt.ir-platform, and altar- 
steps. D E, Eastern or lesser transept. FG.W’est- 
ern or greater transept. K, Central tower. IJ, 
"Western towers,^ K. North porch. L, Library or 
reg-isler. M, Principal or western doorway. NN, 
Western side-doors, O, Cloister -yard or garth. 
P 0, North and south aisles of choir, R S, East 
and west aisles of transept, T U, North and south 
aisles of nave. R R, Chapels, v, Rood-screen or 
organ-loft. W, Altar of Lady Chapel. 

consist of a dean and chapter, presided over 
by the bishop, and forming the governing 
body, the chapter being composed of a cer- 


tain number of canons. The dean and chap- 
ter meet in the chapter-house of the cathe- 
dral; in them the property of the cathedral ! 
is vested, and they nominally elect the i 
bishop on a mnge d’effn’ from the crown, j 
3fany cathedrals famish the most magnili- 
cent* examples of the architecture of the ; 
middle ages. Those in England are almost : 
all ill the Gothic style, cruciform in arrange- , 
ment, and having connected with them a , 
chapter-house, side-chapels, cloisters, crypt, j 
Ac. The adjoining cut slnnvs the arrange- j 
ment of these parts in Wells Cathedral, one i 
of the most beautiful, though not one of the 
largest, of the English cathedrals. 

Cathedral (ka-the'dral), a. l. Pertaining to 
the church which is thebishnp’s seat, or head 
church of a diocese; as, a eathedra[ church; 
cathedral service. — Cathedral myide, music 
which has been composed to suit tiie form 
of service used in cat]iedra]s,~2. .llesem- 
bliiig a cathedral, or what belongs to a ca- 
thedral; as, cathedral walks. "Huge ccff/ie- 
dral fronts.’ S.Emanatingfrom, | 

or relating to, a cliaii* of_ office; hence, hav- ' 
iiig or displaying authority; authoritati^-e. | 
Their personal errours are drowned in their cathe- i 
drac abilities, which can neither do, nor ought to 
receive wrong- IVaterhouse. 

iiood an ass in rev’rend purple. 

So vou can hide his two ambitious ears, 

And he shall pass for a cathedral doctor. 

B. yonson. 

Gathedratedt (l«ath'e-drat-ed), a. Relating 
to the authority or the chair or office of a 
teacher. "With the cathedrated authority 
of ,1 pnclector or piiblick reader.’ Whitlock. 

Cathedratic (kath-e-drat'ik), a. Issued ex 
cathedra, or as if with high authority. 
[Rare.] 

There is the prestige of antiquity which adds tlie 
authority of venerability to cathedratic precepts. 

Fraser's Ma_s^. 

Catheretic (kath-e-ret'ik), n. [Gr. kathair- 
etikoH, fit for putting down— /rata, down, 
and haireo, to seize, to take.] In med. a 
mild caustic substance used to eat down 
warts, e.xnberant granulation, &c. Dmigli- 
son. 

Cat2ierine“Pear(kath'6r-iii-par),w. A small 
sort of pear. 

Catherine-'wlieel (kath'er-in-wliel), n. 1. A 
sort of firework constructed in tlie form of 
a wheel, which rotates as the fire issues from 
the aperture. —2. In arch, a window, or 
compartment of a window, of a circular 
form, w’ith radiating divisions or spokes. 
See Rose- WINDOW. 

Catheter (katlPe-ter), n. [Gr. Icatheter, from 
kathiemi, to thrust in— kata, down, and 
Mend, to send.] In surg. a tubular instru- 
ment, usually made of silver, to be intro- 
duced through the urethra into the bladder 
to draw off the urine when the natural dis- 
charge is arrested; also, a sound to search 
for stone in the bladder, or a bougie made of 
silver or india-rubber.— AuraZ catheter, an 
instrument for catheterizing the lachrymal 
canal through the nose. Dtmglison. 

Catlieterisin (kath'e-ter-izm), n. In med. 

(а) the act of operating on with a catheter. 

(б) The act of probing a wound, ulcer, and 
the like. 

Gatheterize (kath'e-t^r-iz), v. t. To operate 
on with a catheter. 

Cathetometer (Icath-e-tonTet-^r), n. [Gr. 
kathetos, a perpendicular line, and metron, 
measure.] An instrument for measuring 
small differences of level between two 
points. It consists, in its simplest form, 
of a vertical graduated rod, upon which 
slides a horizontal telescope. With the 
telescope the observer sights the two objects 
under examination, and the distance on the 
graduated rod moved over by the telescope 
is the measure of the distance of height 
between the two objects. 

Cathetus (kath'e-tus), n. [Gr. kathetos, 
a perpendicular line.] l.f In geom. a line 
falling perpendicularly on another line or 
a surface, as the two sides of a right-angled 
triangle. — 2. In arch, (a) a perpendicular 
line supposed to pass through the middle 
of a cylindrical body, (b) The axis or 
middle line of the Ionic volute. 

Cathode (kath'od), n. [Gr. kata, down, and 
hodos, a way. ] The negative pole of an electric 
current, or that by which the current leaves: 
opposed to anode, by which it enters. 

Cathodie (ka-thod'ik), a. Pertaining to a 
cathode; as, cathodic rays (or x-rays. 

Cat-hole (katTiolX n. Naut. one of two small 
holes astern above the gun-room ports. 

Catholic (kath'o-lik), a. [Gr. katholikos- 
AaZa.,down, throughout,and/ioZos, the whole; 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mSve; thbe, tub, bull; 


li.cathi>lwus,Jr.cathoUque.'\ 1. i:niver.sal or 
general; embracing all; widc-e-xtending; 
the catholic cliurch: the catholic faith. 
‘Matter, moved either uncertainly, or ac- 
cording to some catholic laws.’ iiu\).~ 

2. Not'nan'ow-raiiided, partial, or bigttted; 
free from prejudice; liberal; as, a catholic 
man; catholic principles; catholic tastes. 

With these exceptions I can read almost any- 
thing. I bless iny stars for a taste so catkoiic,^ so 
ime.xcUiding. Lamb, 

3. Pertaining to or affecting the Roman 
Catholics ; as, Catholic emancipation. — 
Catholic church, {a) tlie universal Christian 
church, the representative of the church 
founded by Christ and his apostles; the 
whole body of true believers in Christ. 
([;) The designation -whieh Ruinaii Catho- 
lics claim for the Church of Rome. — Ca- 
tholic epistles, the epistles of the apostles 
which are addressed to all the faithful, and 
not to a particular church ; the epistles 
general. — Catholic creditor, in Scots law, a 
creditor whose debt is secured over several 
subjects, or over the wdiole subjects belong- 
ing to his debtor. 

Catliolic (kath'o-lik), n. 1. A member of the 
universal Christian church.— 2. A member 
of the Church of Rome ; a Roman Catholic. 

Catholicalt (ka-thol'ik-al), a. Universal; 
general ; catholic. 

Catholicism (ka-thol'i-sizm), n. l. The state 
of being catholic or universal; specifically, 
the state of belonging to the- catholic or 
universal church. ‘Notan infallible testi- 
mony of the Catholicism of the doctrine.' 
Jer. Taylor. --2. Catholicity or liberality of 
sentiments. [Catholicity is now generally 
or always used for this W’"ord in the above 
two senses.]— 3. Adherence to the Roman 
Catholic Church; tlie Roman Catholic faith; 
as, a convert to Catholicism. 

Catholicity (kath-o-lis'i-ti), w. 1. The state or 
quality of being catholic or universal; cath- 
olic character or position; universality; as, 
the catholicity of a doctrine of the Chris- 
tian church. ‘An appeal to the catholicity 
of the church in proof that its doctrines are 
true.’ J. H. Netoman. 

The wide range of support given to the institution 
(Edinburgh infirmary) only corresponds to the ailho- 
liaty of the charity it dispenses. 

Scotsman newspaper. 

2. The quality of being catholic or liberal- 
minded; the quality of being free from pre- 
judice or narrow'-mincledness; as, the catho- 
licity of one’s tastes for literature. 

Catholicize (ka-thol'i-siz), v.l To become 
a Catholic. [Rare.] 

Catiiolicly (kath'o-lik-li), adn. In a catho- 
lic manner ; universally ; generally. [Rare. ] 
That marriage is indissoluble is not catholicly true. 

Milton. 

Catholicness (katlTo-lik-nes), n. Tniversa- 
lity; catholicity. 

Catholicont (ka-thol'i-kon), n. [Gr. kathoU- 
kon iama, universal remedy.] A remedy for 
all diseases; a universal remedy; a panacea; 
a kind of soft purgative electuary so called, 
‘This is indeed a cathoUcon against all.’ 
I)r. H. More. 

CatholiCOS (ka-thol'i-kos), n. The spiritual 
head of the Armenian Church, who ordains 
bishops, and consecrates the sacred oil used 
in religious ceremonies. 

Cat-hook (kat'hok), n, Afaut. a sti'ong hook 
fitted to the cat-block. 

Catilinarian (kat'i-li-na"ri-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Catiline the Roman, W'ho conspired 
against his country. 

Catilinarian (kat'i-li-na'Ti-an), n. One who 
resembles Catiline. 

Catilinism (kat'i-lin-izm), n. The practices, 
or principles of Catiline the Roman con- 
spirator ; conspiracy. 

Cation (l^at'i-on), 01 . [Gr, kata, down, and 
ion, going.] The term applied ].>y Faraday 
to the element or elements of an electrolyte' 
which in electro -che- 
mical decompositions 
appear at the negative 
pole or cathode. See- 
ION. 

Catkin (kat'kin), n. [A 
dim. of cat, from its 
resemblance to a cat’s 
tail,] lii 6ot. a scaly 
spike, the flowers oi 
Hazel Catkin. Which are incomplete, 
and the inflorescence 
falling off in a single piece after flowering 
or ripening, as in the flowers of the willow 
and birch; an amentum. See Inflores- 
cence. 
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Catlike ikut'llk), a, tiki* a cat; viixibmt; 
watcliful : 

A ii'inw -Ai'.. d i.l ;rH all tirawu 4ry. 

I-ay ^ litiuti on wifa .-j.-V.-ii' watch. 

Catling (kai ling), n. I. A little cat; a 
kitteii. ' Fur iit-ver cat iiuf eatUiifj I yiall 
ttiui’ Ih'inuMoHii.—t Cutout: the string 
4,tf a Inn,*, riuliu. Ac. 

Whcu iM'.'.ic thci'K v.'iil bs !n b.h'n whett Hector h.i» 

1 L c . i rac:'! I kiniv irt; but ! a:a sure 
n <ue, rlHAr Apc-lk f^-.t his saie’.vs to raake 

The hnwri or moss gr<»\rhig ahout eertaia 
tivc'H r< ^cm Ainp til*- hair of a ea.. Ilttnii. 

4. A ili-juieinijerui'-i' kuife n^cd hy surgeons. 
UnblUd, 

Catlmite -,.kat'li-nfth [After George 
Cutfiii, Ell Aii.ericaii tr.ivelkT,] A ivT clay- 
wliicli tiiu Abiericau Iinliaas v:ils..e 
liighiy t'( r making pipe-s. It ullied to 

agalinntni;: 

Gatmillt t k, A'juiut), u. A plant oi the genus 
Aepctu, die A, (Vkovu. It resenihlts hiint, 
luH a Ati'.ing ni'.rv. ami is ece.isioiiuUy used 
as a coiniin’K-ni; : called because cats are 
said to be f.uul it. 

Catnip tkatnlpi, u, .Same as Cdt.hiiiit 
Catotolepas t ka-tuble-p.as ), h. [Ur. kato, 
downwai-tk, ami blepm to look.] A gtaras 
of ruminating <|ua< Imped. s, M'ith a large 
soft inuzzlc, and horns bent d«nvu and 
again turned tip. It belongs to the ante- 
lope family, and contains the gnu of South 
Africa. See ilNU. 

Catocatkartic (kat'd-’ka-thar"tik), n. [Gr. 
I'atCi, di'ovinvards, -dml iMmurtitu.-i, purging.] 

A medicine that purges downwards, or that 
produces alviue discharges, 

Catodon {kat'O-dou) u.' [»h', kata, bel«.nv, 
mid odoa8, vduiitos, a tooth.] A u'enns of 
wdiales, including the sperm-whale (C. or 
Phypetef' iaact'C'ei:phaln;i}, and type of the 
family Oatoduntidie. It- has this name fn tin 
the fact of its having teeth in the i(,)wer 
jjaw. See Caohai.ot. 

CatodontidsS(kat-6-don'ti-de), «. A i 
family of whales, the typical .genus, of which | 
is Catodon, distinguished i’ruin the Bahon- , 
idte by having teeth in tlm lower jaw. Tlie i 
mostremarkabk' member is the sperni- whale j 
or cachalot. * 

Catonian (ka-to'ni-an), a. Pertaining ! 
to or resendding either of the Bomans, 
Caff) tlie censor or Catu Tticen.sis, both re- ; 
markable for severity of manners ; grave ; ' 
.severe; iiitle.vilile. " I 

Cat-o’-nine-taiis (kat-u-nm'trdi;}, n. An j 
instrument of puriishment, generally con- | 
sisting of nine pieces of knottenl line or cord ’ 
fa.stened to a handle, used to liug otfendors 
on the bare Inick. 

Catopsis (ka-top'sis), n. [Hr. Icaia, d<.>wn: 
used intensively; and the sight.] A 
morbid quickness of vision. 

Catopter, Catoptron (ka-topTer, ka-top'- 
tron), n, [dr. httoptroi]. 8ee CbtTOPTihcs.] 
A retleeting optical glas,s or instnuYieut ; a 
mirror. ' , 

Catoptric (ka-topTrik), a . [See C .vtoptrios. ] i 
Kelating to that liranch of optics called ! 
catoptrics; pertaining to incident and re- j 
fleeted light— CafopMa d/ab a kind of dial 1 
tliat sliow.s the hours by means of a jjieee of ; 
mirror plate adj listed to reflect tlie solar r.ays j 
upwards to the ceiling of a room on which j 
the hour lines are delineated, --CafopP’/c j 
telescope, a telescope that exhibits objects 
by reflection : more commonly called a AV- 
jlectimj Telescope. 

Catoptrical (ka-top'trik-al), a. Same as 
Catoptric. 

Catoptrics (Ua- top' triks), n. [Gr. Icatop- 
trikos. from katoptron, a mirror — /ra fa, 
against, and optooiai, to see.] That branch 
of the science of optics which explains the 
properties of incident and reflected li.glit, 
and particularly that wliicli is reflected from 
mirrors or polished bodies. The whole doc- 
trine of catoptrics is founded, on this simple 
principle that the angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of reilection, 

Catoptromancy (ka-topTro-man-si), n. [Gr. 
Jeatoptromemteia— hit Optra ii, a mirror, and 
ma?iteia, divination.] A species of divina- 
tion among the ancients, which wms per- 
formed by letting down a mirror into water 
for a sick person to look at hi,s face in it. 
If his countenance appeared distorted and 
ghastly it w.'is an ill omen; if fresh and 
healthy it was favourulde. 

Oat-pipe (kat'pi])), n. Same as Catcall. 
Cat-rope (kat/rOp), n. Naut. a rope that 
hauls up the anchor of a ship from the 
water’s edge to the eat-hea<l. 
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Cat-salt [kat'salt), n. A sort of suit beauti- 
fully granulated, kumed out of the bittern 
or kach-brine, lised for niakin.g hard soap, 
Cat’s-cradle (kati.kni-dl>, 'ji. [Corniptiou ■ 
f( »r cratch-cmdlc , in ivhicli the infant Sav i< air 
; was laid. ■ See Cratch.] - A tdiikl’s game, m ^ 
: which one player stretches a loo|k^d cord i 
! between the fingers of both hands in a sym- = 
• metrical figure,- and the other player has tw ■ 

; put in his fingers- and remove it in such a ^ 
! waiy as to produce a different figure. ■; 

Gat*s-ear fkats’er), -n. A plant oi the genus ; 

I Hypochteris. . i 

: Cat’s -eye (katsi), n. A variety, of quart:g, } 
! very hard an«,l semitransparent, and from 
Certain points exhibiting a yellowish opal- 
: escent nuliarion or eha.E 03 'ant appearance, i 
: ssmiewliat reseniMhig ii cats eye. Called 
also- 

■: - Cat’s-fhot (katstiit), -n. ■ A name sonietlmes , 
i' aiveii to p-ouiid-ivy and. cudweed, 
i Cat’s-head (katslied), ». .A large kind of ! 

5 apple. ' . 

! Gat-Sil¥e 2 ‘ (kaCsil'Vih*), n. A mineral, ir i 
I spec'ies of'inica. See Mica. ■ ' 

! Gat’s-milk [kats'miik), n. A plant, the ; 
i Ikijidiorida hditjt>eopia. Called also San- . 

; spume :md M- arhpo-i't . I 

: Catsoi tkatkso), )). [An English spcdling ^ 

; ' of It. cdszo. } A rogue ; . a cheat ; a . base . I 
fellow, Jl JoHSOn. 

' Cat’s-paw fkats'pa), n. 1. Xaat. a light i 
air perceived in a calm by a rippling of tlie i 
surface of the water. (?)) A particular turn iu . j 
the bight of a rope made to hook a tackle oii, | 
2. Adiipe; the instrument which another uses i 
to accomplish his designs; a dupe used by I 
another to serve his own -purpctses a.ad to l 
screen himself. This applicatiuii of tlie term j 
is derived from the story of the monkey j 
which, to save its own paw, used the paw ; 
of the cat to draw’^ the roasting chestnuts | 
out of the lire. 1 

They took tlie enterprise upon tliennelves, and 1 
mads tiiemseives the people’s edt’s-parv. But new the f 
eho-stnut is taken from tlie embers, and the nionkey | 

. is coming' for the beuefit of the cat’s subserviency. 

Times -KexL’spavisr. 

Gat’s-piirr (kata i air), n. In hied, a tliavac- 
terifitic sound in the chest as heard Isy the 
stethoscope. 

Cat-squirrel (kat'skwir-rel), n. A kind of 
gray American squirrel (Sciurvs cinerem). 
Cat's-tail (kats’tal), II. See Cat-TAIL. 
Cat’s-tail Grass (kats'trd gras), n. The 
common name of the grasses helonging to the 
genus Phkaun because of their dense spikes i 
of llovver.s. See Phleial 
Cat-staiie (kat'stdn), n. [IV. cad, Gael, cath, 
a battle, and Sc. staiie, a stone,] A conical I 
cairn or monolith found iu various i)tirt.s of 
I Scotland, and supposed to mark the locality 
{ of a battle. 

' Cat-sticlc (kat'.stik), n. A .stick or bat em- 
ployed in playiiia tip-cat. Tatler. 
Cat-stopper, n . See Cathead-stopper. 
Catsup, H . See Catchup, Ketchup. 
Cat-tail (kat'tal), n. 1. A name given to the 
two British species of the genus Typha, T. 
latifolki and 21 mnjKstiJbUa, tall reed-iike 
aquatic plants, often popularly calle<l Val- 
rush and also Rced-macc.—2. Same as CaVs- 
tail Grass.— S. A catkin. See Catkin. 
Cattish (kat'ish), a. Eclating or pertaining 
to a eat; resembling a cat; feline. ‘The 
cattish race.’ Drummond. | 

Cattle (katT), n. ‘pl. [In O.E. catel means j 
goods as w’eli as cattle, the 0. Fr, mtel, chatel | 
meaning property in general, from L. t. capi- i 
tale, captale, property, gc»ods, capital, from j 
L. capital is, relating to the head, chief, from i 
caput, the head, cattle, in ancient times i 
constituting the chief part of a man's pro- | 
perty. See Chattel, Capital. ] 1. Atermi 
applied collectively to the larger domestic | 
quadruped.s, or such as serve for tillage or 
other labour, and for food to man. It may 
include camels, horses, asses, all the varie- 
ties of domesticated horned beasts or the 
bovine genus, sheep of all kinds, goats, and 
perhaps swine. In this general sense it is 
used in the Scriptures. In common usage, 
however, the word is restricted to domestic 
heasts of the cow kind. In the language of 
the stable it means hoi*ses.--2. In contempt 
or ridicule, human beings are called cattle. 

Boys and women are for the most part cat/ie of this 
colour. Sim A. 

Cattle -guard {kat'l-giii*d), n. A ditch 
along.side a public road, and crossing beneath 
a railway, to prevent the straying of cattle 
on to the line. K H. Knight. 

Cattle-pen (katl-pen), n. A pen for cattle. 

Among so many hundreds whom the launched 
arrest hits, who are rolled off to Town-hall or Scc- 
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Utfii-hall, to pruUminary nf and 

hurtoi m thjUK'f into /e’ls, wr luu^i jrtrms'sa 

cneethtfr.' E, iron i‘uBe.iu»iax!,i.ajN,,iuthi tit IFu no, 
fit t 

Cattle-plague iknt'l'plag), n. A vlroleutly 
coni au ions distauv ahvetiug cattle ; rhitkr- 
()Gik;h ."ut'V 

Cattle-range l kat'hranj), n. An open spm'C 
through nhich catth* may range, ikniktf, 

Cattle -run (katl-nm). n. An AimrSam 
and colonial iiaint fur a wide ixtiiit of 
grazing ground. 

Cattle-Show (katl-dm), )). An evhibltifur 
of dome.^tk* animals for lat’e.? wfrh a view 
to the eiiceimgement of agriculture. 

Catty (katT), ii A t/hinese weight (.f 1;^ lb. 
Caucasian (ka-kaVi-an or ka-ka/yhiam), a. 
Tcrtaming to Almmt Caucasus in Asia;- 
.spechically, a ievni appellative of iOio t.-f the 
races into which Blmiieiilnich dividul the. 
iuinum family, .see the noun, 

Caucasian (ka-kd'zi-an I»r k;i-kaVhi-;in), n. 
In IduiueiibaciFs ethnological the 

highest t 3 pc of the human family, indiuUng 
nearly all Fur.qicans, thuClivas:d:ins, Arme- 
nians. Per.daus, ludiaais, dews, A'c. He g.ave 
this name t< t the race bocamse iu' rcgaialed 
a .skiiU ho hud gut ir<*ra Cuuensm as the 
standard vf the luuuan typo. 

Caucus (kakns), JO [American.] A private 
meeting of ciii/tn? to agree upun eaudiilales 
to be proposed for elect ion to oHlces, or to 
conctirt ineusnre.s iuT stipjaating a party. 
According to one account the iiume eaim>s 
originated in a disinite wiiich occurred at 
lUfstou, in ISlew England, a short time pre- 
vious to the revolution, between a party of 
English seddiers and the eanlkers of tho 
town, in consequence of which some of the 
citizens ware killed by the soldiers. This 
led to meets rigs on the part of the iiihabitimts 
to concert measures for obtaining redress, 
and these meetings were by the soldiers 
called caulkers* mcefifigs, which e.xpression 
%vas soon coi*rii])ted into caucifs iucctiiigs. 
Another and perhaps more plausilde deriva- 
tion, however, is from an A Igonkin root 
meaning to speak, eneourage, instigate, 
whence lancdMiV-ivus, a eoiuieillor, a ‘cau- 
■cusser.’ 

Caudal (ka'dal), a. [L. eeada, a tail,] Per- 
taining to a tail; of the nature of a tail; 
having the appearance of a tail. “ A siriull 
caudal tin.’ Ptnnunt. 

Catidate, Caudated (kaklat, ka'dat-ed), a. 
[L. cuuda, a tail.] Having a tail; a term 
api'ilied in hot to .seeds wiiich have a tail- 
Ukc appendage. 

Caudes ika'deks), n. L. pl. Gaudices (ksf- 
di-sez), .E. pl. Caudeses (kfddeks-ez>. [L.] 
In hnt. the stem of a tree; specially the 
scaly trunk of palms and tree-ferns. The 
caudex either ri.ses conspicuously into the 
air, as in the case of palms and tree-fmns, 
with tlieir elegant foliage, or it appears as 
a rhizome running along the surface of the 
earth or imdergruuiid, as in the ferns of 
Ihitain. 

Caudicle, Caudicula (kiddi-ki, k?pdik'fi-Ia), 
n. [L. caudkala, dim. uf cauda, a tail, an 
appeiulau'e.] In hoi. thu process supporting 
the p{!lleh mmsse.? of orchideuus plants. 
Caudle (ka'iil), u. [O.Fr. caudel, chandd, a 
dim. form from X.E. calidnm, caidum, a 
kind of hot drink, from L. calidus, warm.] 
A kind of warm drink made of wine or alt*, 
mixed with bread, sugar, and spices, given 
to sick persons, to a' woman iu childbied, 
or to her visitors. 

Hcli.adgoiid broths, candie, znd such like. iFisetKan. 

Caudle (ka'di), v.f. I. To make into 
caudle. -—‘2. To serve as a caudle fur; to 
refresh or make warm, as with caudle. 

W’ili the cold brook 

Candied with ice, candie thy jiionung taste 

To cure thy o’ernight’s surfeit? Sitak. 

\ Caudle -cup (ka'dl-kup), n. A ve.ssel or 
cup for holding caudle. A caudlo-eup and 
apostles* spoons formerly eon.stitutcd the 
sponsor’s gift to tlie child at a christening. 

Still in Llewellyn Hall the jests resound, 

For now the c.uidfe-cttp is circling there ; 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their pr.iyer, 

j And, crowding, stop the craeik to admire. iCo^rr-s. 

! Cauf (k;i.f). [Probably frtim the root of 
cojfer; comp, also W. caf, a hollow, <a cave.] 
1. A chest with holes for keejting fi.sh alive 
ill water. —2. In mining, a vessel of sheet- 
iron employed to raise coal from the bottom 
of the shaft; a corb or corf. 

j Cauff (kaf), n. [Scotch.] 1. Chaff. Hence— 

' 2. Fig. light matter; folly. 

' Caufle (kqfl), n. [Ar. kaf ala, a caravsin.] A 

; bund or tlVove of captured negroes ; a cotde. 


w, wig; vvh, whig; zh, azui‘e.--,See Key. 
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Cwif-WArti (kJif'wpd), »• See Calp-waki>. j 

€»| 

.Cm 

tPiuv...,..,. - ■ , , 

Kiveii by miners to eeitain speeimeiis of the 
fompact sulpliate cd baryta. These are of i 
a white, array, orfawneoloiir, of ten irvegalar , 
iu ligure, lait sometimes resembling a mini- i. 
Iter of small convex Irtises set in a ground, j 
The nauie is also loealiy applied to siliceous ; 
nodular concretions of ironstone. i 

CailR (kil'k)* u. Chalk. [Scotch.] ! 

Oauker (kak'er), U. [Probably^ from Icel. i 
kalki% kalA'}', fjian. and a cup, a 

chalice, from L. t;ah':c. See CHALICE.] A 
glass of wiiisk.^ or otiier spirits. [Scotch.] ■ 
OauKer Ooik erl, n. A calker or prujcetiug ! 
piece of iron Oil a horse’s shoe. _ i 

Cauky (k:i,k'i), a. J?ertaining to eauk ; like | 

■ .caiik. ■ , , ■ , i 

Caul (kill ), )i. [Formerly written ealle, kallc, . 
from C.Fr. cale, a kind of little cap, whence ; 
Fr. mliytte, a skull-cap. From the Celtic; | 
comp. Ir. calla, Gael, call, a veil, a hood. ; 
Kell k another form of this word.] 1. A i 
kind of head-covering ivorn 1)y females ; a , 
net inclosing the hair ; the liiiider part of 

cap,. ■' . . . 

And in n golden caid the curls are bound, Drydefi, 

2, Any kind of small net. ‘ An Indian 
mantle of feathers, ami the feathers wrought 
into a caul of packthread,’ Greiv. — d. A 
popular name for a membrane investing the 
viscera, such a.s the peritoneum or part of 
it, or the pericardium. ‘ The caul that is 
above the liver.’ Ex. .xxi.x. 13. ‘ The caul 
■of their heart’ Hos. xiii. 8, ‘The reins 
and the cmiV Ray.~~i. A portion of the 
amnion or membrane enveloping the fetus, 
sometimes encompassing the head of a child 
when born. This caul was supposed to pre- 
dict great prosperity to the person born with 
it, and to be an, infallible preservative 
against drowning, as ivell as to convey the 
gift of eloquence. During the last century 
seamen often gave from '.-£10 to .-£30 for a 
caul, and one was advertised in the Tiuies 
for sale at £6 so late as 1848. 

I was born with a aui, which was advertised for 
sale in the newspapers at the low price of fifteen 
guineas. Dickens'. 

Caul (kal), [Er. cale, a wedge, &c. ] A piece 
of wood employed to save work which is 
being glued together from being injured by 
the screws used to press the parts into close 
contact until the glue has dried. 

Cauld (kiildl, w. or 0 -. Cold. [Scotch,] 
Cauld (kidd), n. A dam in a river or other 
stream; a woir. [Scotch.] 

Cauldrife (kaldTif), a. ICauId, cold, and 
rife; comp, intiikrife, wakeful] Chilly; 
cold ; unnnimated ; su.sceptible to cold ; as, 
a cauldrife sermon. [Scotcli.J 
Cauldron (kial’dron). Same as Caldron. 
Caulescent (ka-Ies'ent), a. [L. caulk, a stalk. 
See Cole,] In hot. having an obvious stem 
rising above the ground. 

Caulet (k8.Tet), n. Colewort. 

Caullcle {kii.li-ld), w, [L. cauUculus, a little 
stalk, from caidis, a stalk.] In hot. a little 
stem OP rudimentary stem : applied to tlie 
neck of the embryo to distinguish it from 
the cotyledons. The term is also applied to 
those small stems which proceed from buds 
formed at the neck of a plant without the 
previous production of a leaf. 

Catilicule, Cauliculus (ka,‘Ti-kul, ka-lik'u- 
lus), n. |L. cauliculus, eoliculus, dim. of 
eaulis, a stalk.] 1. In arch, the name given 
to the little twists or volutes under the 
flower on the abacus in the Corinthian ca- 
pital, representing tiie twisted tops of the 
acanthus stalks. Also iviittea CiwdicoZe.— 
2, In bat. same as Caulicle. 

Cauliferous (ka-Iif6r-us), a. [L, eaitUs, a 
stem, and fero, to bear.] In bat. same as 
Caulcsee7it. 

Cauliflower (ka,^li-flou-f*r), n. [Lit. cabbage- 
flower, from its appearance, from L. caulk, 
colewort, cabbage, also a stalk, and E. 
flower; comp. Er, choufleur {ckou, cabbage, 
fUitr, flower), Sp. coliflor, cauliflower.] A 
garden variety of Bramea oleraeea, or cab- 
bage, the Inflorescence of ivhich is con- 
densed while young into a depressed fleshy 
head, which is highly esteemed as a table 
vegetable. 

Cauliform (k?ili-form), a. [L. catilk, a stem, 
and/onjOT, form.] In hot. having the form 
of a caulis. 

Cauline (kaTln), a. [L. caidk, a stalk.] In 
hot. of or belonging to a stem; as, cauline 
leaves. 


Caulis (k^Tis), n. [L. canlk, a stem, a cab- 
bage, whence caulicle, cauliflower, colewort, 
&c.] In hot. the stem of a plant rising above 
the ground, 

CauBc (kak), t).f. [O.E. caulce, O.Fr. cauquer, 
to tread, from L. calcare, to tread, to tread 
on, from calx, caleis, a heel] To drive 
oakum into the seams (of a ship or other 
vessel), to prevent leaking ; as, to cajilk a 
ship. After the seams are filled they are 
covered with hot melted pitch or resin, to 
keep the oakum from rotting. Spelled also 
Calk 

Caulker (kak'er), ?i. One who caulks. 
Caulking (kak'ing), w. In carp, a dovetail 
tenon and mortise joint by which cross- 
timbers are secured together, much used for 
fixing the tie-beams of a roof, or the binding 
joists of a floor, down to the wail-plates. 
Also called Cocking and Cogging. 
Caulking-iron (kak'ing-i-ern), n. A chisel 
used for caulking or driving oakum into 
the seams of ships or other vessels. 
Caulking-mallet (kak'ing-mal-let), n. A 
mallet or beetle for driving caulking-irons. 
Caulocarpous (ka-lo-kar^pus), a. [Gr. 
kaulos, a stem, and karpos, fruit.] In hot. a 
term applied to such plants as produce 
flowers and fruit on their branches annu- 
ally without perishing, as trees or shrubs. 
Caulopteris (k#-lop'ter-is), n. [Gr. kaulos, 
a stem, and pterk, a fern.] A genus of fossil 
tree-ferns, found in the coal-measures. 
Cauma (k^'ma), n. [L., from Gr. kaunm, 
heat.] In pied, burning heat; febrile heat; 
a simple inflammatory fever. 

Caumatie (ka-mat'ik), a. In med. of the 
nature of cauma, 

Caunter-lode (kan'tfer-lod), n. In mining, 
a lodevvhich inclines at a considerable angle 
to the veins contiguous to it. 

Caup (ka.p), n. A cap or wooden bowl 
[Scotcii.] 

Cauponatet (k§'p6-nat), v.i. [L. cauponor, 
from cai^po, a huckster, an innkeeper.] To 
keep a vietiialling house. 

Cauponatioat (ka-pd-na'shon), %. Low 
tratticking; huckstering. 

l shall now trace and expose their comiptions and 
crtw/owtrA’wf of the gospel. Beniley. 

Cauponise,t Caupouizet (ka'po-niz), r.i 
[See Caeponate. ] To sell wine or victuals. 

‘ The rich rogues who eauponized to the 
armies in Germany.’ Warburton. 

Caurus, Corus (ka'riis, ko'rus), n. [L.] The 
classical name for the north-west wind, 
which in Italy was a stormy one. ‘The 
ground by piercing Caurus seared. ’ Thom- 
son. 

Causable (ktaz'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
caused, produced, or effected. 

Causal (kgz'al), a. [L. mwaHs. See Cause.] 
Relating: to a cause or causes; implying or 
containing a cause; expressing a cause. 

propositions are where two propositions 
are joined by causal words, as r/n?/ or because. 

IVatis. 

Causal (kiiz'al), n. In gram, a word that 
expresses a cause, or introduces the reason; 
a verb that signifies to make to do some- 
thing; a causative; thus, fell, to make to 
fall, is a causal. 

Causality (ka-zal'i-ti), n. i. The state of 
being causal; the fact of acting as a cause; 
the action or poiver of a cause, in producing 
its effect. ‘The causality of the Divine 
mind.’ Whewell. 

If one sin would naturally and by physical causality 
destroy original righteousness, then every oae sin 
in the regenerate can as well destroy habitual right- 
eousness. y<rr. Taylor. 

The belief that every exchange implies a cause, or 
that every change is produced by the operation of 
some power . . . has been denominated by the 
phrase dxc principle of causality. Fleming. 

% In phren. tho faculty to which is attri- 
buted the tracing of effects to their causes. 
Causally (liiiz'ai-li), ado. In a causal man- 
ner; by tracing effects to causes. Sir T. 
Btqwiw. 

Causalty (kaz'al-ti), In mining, the 
lighter, earthy parts of ore, carried off by 
■ washing. , 

Causation to-za'shon), n. The act of caus- 
ing or producing ; the doctrine as to the 
connection, of causes and effects.— -Laia of 
universal causation, the law or doctrine 
that every event or phenomenon is the re- 
sult or sequel of some previous event or 
phenomenon, without which it could not 
have taken place, and which being present 
it is sure to take place, 

Causatiouist (k^-za'shon-ist), n. A believer 
in the doctrine of causation. 


CausatiYe (kaz'a-tiv), a. 1. Effective as a 
cause or agent. 

.The notion of a deity doth expressly signify a being 
, . . potential or causative of all beings beside it- 
self. Bp. Pearson. 

2. In gram, expressing a cause or reason; 
causal; as, the causative case. 

Causative (kaz'a-tiv), n. Ingram, a causal 
verb; also a name sometimes given to the 
case which e.xpresses a cause. 

Causatively (kaz'a-tiv-li), adv. In a causa- 
tive maimer. 

Gausativity (kaz-a-tiv'i-ti), n. The state or 
■ ([uality of being causative. 

Oausatort (kaz'iVter), n. _ One wTio causes 
or produces aii effect. Sir T. Browne. 

Cause (kaz), n. [Fr. cause, L. causa, a 
cause.] i. That which produces an effect; 
that which brings about a change; that by 
rirtiie of which anything is done; that from 
which anything proceeds, and ’without 
which it would not exist. In the system of 
Aristotle the word rendered ]>y cause ami 
its equivalents in modern language has 
a more extensive signification. He divides 
causes into four kinds : efficient, formal, 
material, and final The efficient or first 
cause is the force or agency by wTiich a re- 
sult is produced; the formal, the means or 
instrument by which it is produced; the 
material, the substance from A^'hich it is 
produced; the final, the purpose or end for 
w'hich it is produced.— 2, The reason or mo- 
tive that urges, moves, or impels the mind 
to act or decide. 

For this cMese have I raised thee up, for to shew in 
thee my power. Ex, ix. i6. 

3. A suit or action in court; any legal pro- 
cess which a party institutes to obtain his 
demand, or by which he seeks his right or 
his supposed right; subject of litigation. 

The cause of both parties shall come before the 
judges. Ex. xxii. 9. 

4. In a general sense, any subject of question 
or debate; case; interest. 

What counsel give you in this weighty cause f SBak. 

I think of her whose gentle tongue . ' : 

All plaint in her own r'rtifjtficoiitr oil’d. Matt. Arviold. 

I did it not for his cause who had done the wrong. 

2 Cor. vii. 12, 

5. In a still more general sense, matter; 
affair. ‘The cause craves haste.’ Shale.-— 
is. That side of a question which an indi- 
vidual or party takes up; that object to 
which the efforts of a person or party are 
directed. 

They never fail who die 
In a great cai-tse. Byron. 

7.t One of the degrees of quarrelling among 
duellists. 

How did you find the quarrel on the seventh cause ? 

Shak, 

Cause (kaz), v.t. pret. & pp. caused; ppr. 
causing. To effect by agency; to bring 
about; to be the occasion of; to produce. 

You cannot guess who caused your father’s death. 

Shak. 

I will cause him to fall by the sword. 2 Ki. xix. 7. 
They fnrrm’tf great joy unto all the brethren. 

Acts XV. 3. 

Cause, t Causent (kgiz, kaz'n), v.i. [jbt. 
causer, to talk.] To talk, prattle, or chat. 
Spenser. 

Gausefult (kaz'fql), a. Having a real or suffi- 
cient cause. Spenser; Sir JH. Sidney. 
Causeless (k^zTes), a. 1. Having no cause or 
producing agent; self-originated’; uncreated. 
Reach the Almiglity’s sacred throne. 

And make his causeless power the cause of all 
things known. Sir R. BlacAmore. 

2. 'Without just ground, reason, or motive; 
as, causeless hatred; caiiseless fear. 
Causelessly (kiiz'ies-li), adv. In a causeless 
inanner; without cause or reason, ‘ Care- 
lessly and cawsciessZt/ neglect it.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Causelessness (kazTes-nes), n. The state 
of being causeless. 

Causer (kaz'6r), n. One who are that which 
causes; the agent by which an effect is pro- 
duced. Shak. 

Causerie (koz-re), n. [Fr., from causer, to 
chat, originally, to give reasons.] A familiar 
talk or discussion; a brief, informal dis- 
cussion on a literary or other topic. 
Causeway, Causey (kaz'wa, ka'zi), n. [The 
older and more correct spelling is causey, 
the word being from O.Fr. caucie (Mod. Fr. 
chaussce). Norm, calsay, from L.L. calciata 
(via, understood), a road in constructing 
which lime or mortar is used, from L. calcs, 
calck, lime. The spelling causeway arose 
from an erroneous notion that the word 
was a compound with 2 vay (road, path) as 
the second portion of it] 1. A road or path 
raised above the natural level of the ground 


Fate, fitr, fat, fiffl; me, met, htsr; 


pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abtaie; v, Sc. fey. 
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by stonesi, earth, timber, fascines, ike,, serv- s 
Inp; as a <lry x»assase o?er wet or marshy j 
jt^rtniiui, or as a mule to cmiftne water to a i 
pond, or restrain it from orertlowin^ lower , 
ground; a side-walk or path at the nde of a - 
or road raised aboi’e the carriage- | 
way. [Though cauifcn is the more correct j 
form, €am€tm)j seems tlriuly established.] j 
. The otlier way ' Satan wsat down ■ ■ 

The to heU-gate. ■ | 

2. [Scoteli.3 {ft) A road or street paved with j 
blocks of stone, (h) The paving used bw [ 
the purpose; as, to lay CiiiiJscy. [Tlie^eotcli - 

fi>rm la ahvav^ ftt.if&j'ii, | \ 

Causeway, Causey (ktnshvu, k;d/i), r.f. To ' 
pruvitle with a causeway; to pave, as a road 
ui’ street, with blocks of stone. | 

Causidical tka-zubik-al), to [L. eamseff- ' 
ealis, pertuinitig to ua advocate iH‘ pleader, ! 
eaftsidieun, a pleader —cuMaa, a cause, and ! 
ih'cir, to say.] Pertaining to an a-.lvctcatc or ; 
to the muiutenance anirdcfciiee of suits. j 
CailSSOE (k;!S’.S(»n), a. A kimi of nose-batid 
fur breaking In hurst*.s. Sec C'avtzox. ! 
Caustic tkiJsTIk), a. fGi\ ktatuthfus, from ! 
kaiCi kauifu, to burn.] 1. Capable uf inn’ii- i 
irig, coiToiiing, or destroying the texture i 
of animal substances. Sec Causticity,— ' 

2. Fig. severe; cutting; as, a m untie re- 1 

mark. ‘ Lei their humour ite never so i'am- i 
tie.’ SuudlctL—Caustie curve, in iucitL see. j 
Caustic, n, 2. --Syx. Stinging, cutting, jmn- | 
gent, seareiiing. ' ' | 

€austic tkns'tik), n- 1- In uicd. any sub- ( 
stance whicli burns, corrodes, or disinte- ! 
grates the te.vtures of animal structures; an j 
eseharotic, ‘ Tour hottest caiistiet?,’ B. i 
Jomoii. See C.lusTlclTY,~~Lu?u'(r cau;itic, | 
a name given to nitrate of silver when cast | 
into sticks for the use of sui'geons, Ac. —2. In j 
math, the name given to the curve to %vhich | 
the rays of light, reflected or refracted by ; 
another curve, are tangents. Caustic.3 are | 
consequently of two kinds, catacaiff^tticn and j 
diaeaustics, the former being caustics by j 
reflection and the latter caustics by refrac- 
tion. 

CJausticalt (kas'ti-kal),a. Caustic. TP/tve- 
•mm. 

Caustically (kasTi-kal-li), ade. In a caustic 
or severe maimer; as, to say .sometliing , 
mmtimllg to a person, j 

Causticity (kas-tisT-ti), n. 1, The quality 1 
of being caustic, that is of corroding or dis- 1 
integrating animal matter, or the quality of j 
combining’ with the principles of organized | 
substances and destroying their texture; ! 
corrosiveness. This tpiality belongs to cun- , 
eentrated acids, pure alkalies, and some me- 
tallic salts.— 2. Fig. severity of language; 
pungency; sarcasm. 

Causticness t tkas'tik-nes), n. The quality 
of being caustic; causticity, 

Causus (ka'siis), n. [L., from Gr, kausos, a 
burning heat.] Iii uied. a burning fever, 
Diuiglison. 

Cautelt (kaTel), n. [L. eautela, from cavco, 
to take care.] 1, Caution; wmriness; pru- 
dence.— 2, Subtlety; craftiness; cunning. 

No soil nor cau^el doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will. SAal'. 

3. Ecakti. a traditionary caution or wjitten 
direction regarding the due and proper man- 
ner of administering the sacraments. 

Cailteloust (kaTel-asl, tx. [Fr. caiitekiix, 
from L. eautela. See C'autel.] 1. Cautious; 
wary; provident. ‘Guithdom} though young.’ 
Drayton. — 2. Cunning ; treacherous ; wily. 
‘For the most part, they are so cauUlous 
and wily-headed. ’ Spenser. ‘ Cowards and 
racm cauti'lom.’ Shale. 

Gauteiously t (ka' tel - us- li ), ado. l. Cau- 
tiously; wuirily.— 2. Cunningly; slily; craftily. 
Cautelousuess t ( ka ' tel - us - nes ). n. Cau- 
tiousness, ‘These two great Christian vir- 
tues, cautelousuess, repentance.’ Hales. 
Cauter (ka'ter), n. [Gr. hut ter, from kaio, 
to burn.] A searing iron. Minshe.io. 
Caaterant (kaTer-ant), n. A cauterizing 
substance. 

Cauterism (ka'tdir-izra), n. The application 
of a cautery. 

Cauterization (kn'T6r-iz-ri"slion), ?L l. In 
surg. the act of cauterizing or searing some 
morbid part by the application of a hot iron, 
or of caustics, <tc. — 2. The effect of the ap- 
plication of a cauteiy or caustic. 

Cauterize (ka'ter-iz), v.t pret. & pp. mw- 
terized; ppr. eaxUerizing. [L.L. cauterizo, 
from Gr. Icauteriazd, from kmiterion, kau- 
ter, a burning or branding iron, from kaiu, 
to burn.] l.’To burn or sear with Are or a 
hot iron or with caustics, as morbid flesh. — 
2. To sear, in a figurative sense. ‘The more 


cauterised our eonscieuce is, the less is the 
fear of hell’ Jcr. fayior. 

Cautery (kjUtj&r-i), n. fOr. kaMterimi; X. 
ca u te.rmm. ■ See Cautkeize. ]■ ■ 1. A Imroitig 
or se.ariug, as of morbid flesh, by a hot iron 
td- by caustic sabstances'that burn, corrode, i 
or destroy any solid part of an animal body, ’ 
The luirning by a hot iron is termed actual 
cautery; that by caustic mediemes,poteafi(ii 
cautery. —2. The instrument or drug em- 
ployed in cauterizing, 

Cautll(kath), n. A name in- some parts of 
the Madras Presidency for catechu. 

Caution (k.a'slionb n. [X eaittio, from eaveo, ■ 
.miitmn, to be on one’s guard, beware.] 

1. Provident cure; prudence in regard to 
danger; wariness, consisting in a careful 
attention to the probable effects of a. int*a- 
sui*e. and a judicious course of conduct to 
avoid failure or disaster.— 2. . Security; giiar- 
autee; bail [\ow' eonflued to Scotch iti'w.] 

The parliament wouW yet give his majesty sulS- 
' dent eaiftion that the \v.ir should be prosecuted. 

Ciarmden, 

3. [Scotch.] A person who gives security; a 
surety. — 4.t Provision or security against 
something: a lueasuiv taken fur security. 

' In despiie of all t3:e rules and cantiaHs of govent- 
nient. the most dangerous and mortal of vices will 
come oC Sir R. L'£str<X7:-;;^e. 

5. Anything semng or intended to induce 
caution; a warning given either by word of 
mouth or in any other way. ‘In way of j 
cautkm I must tell you.’ Shak.—G. [Slang.] 
Something to excite alanu or astonislinient; 
sonietiiing extraordinary. 

Moses wouad up his description of the piano, by 
sjaying th.at the xvay the dear creeturs could pull 
urusic out of it was a ra.uRcfi to hoarse nwl.s, 

T. B. Th-orJ-e. 

Syn. Care, forethought, forecast, heed, pru- 
dence, vigilance, watelifulness, eireuinsjiec- 
tion, ivaruing, admonition. 

Caution (ka’slion), e,i. To give notice of 
danger to; to warn; to exhort to take heed. 
You catitimied jue against their charms. S'icifi. 

CautionarjT (k-Yshon-ar-i), a. 1, Containing 
caution, or warning to avoid danger; as, 
cautionary advice.— 2. Given as a pledge or 
in securitjY 

Has the etmniy r.o r.ru'/fuearj' towns .arid seapt'rts, 
to give us for securing trade t Stv;/i. 

Cautionary (ktUshon-ar-i), n. Same as 

Cautionry. 

Cautioner (k.:i'slion-C‘r), n. l. One who cau- 
tionsor iulvise.s.— 2, In Scots law, the per.suu 
wiio is bound for another to the perfor- 
mance of an obligation. 

Cautionize i ( ka’shon-k ), v. t To pi-omote 
caution in anything ; to make prudent ; to 
■warn. 

The criptaine of the lanissaries rose and slew the 
Bull.ir, and gave his daughter in marriage to one 
Asl.ui Begh . . , of a bordering province, 

■t'se that part. ' A'hcIUs. 

Caution-money (k.a'shon-mun-i), n. Money 
lodged by way of security or guarantee. 
Cautionry (k(i''shon-ri), n. In Scots law, the 
act of giving k^’curity for another; the pro- 
mise or contract of one, not for himself, but 
for another. 

Cautious (ka'slms), a. 1, Possessing or ex- 
hibiting caution; attentive to examine pro- 
liable effects and consequences of actions 
with a view to avoid danger or misfortune ; 
prudent; circumspect; wary; w’atchful; as, 
a cautious general; a caxttwus advance into 
an enemy’s country. ‘ Idiese same ca utions 
and quick-sighted gentlemen. * Bentley. 

* Cautious and instructed skill’ Milton. 

Like most men of cattiwus tempers and prosperous 
fortunes he had a strong disposition to support what- 
ever existed. Jfacautity. 

Wiith 6/ before a noun expressing the object 
of caution. 

By night he fled, and .at midnight returned 
From compassing the earth, cattiious e/ day. 

Milton. 

2, t Over-prudent; timorous; timid. 

Y'ou shall be received at a postern-door, if you be 
not cautio 2 is, by one whose touch would nmke old 
Nestor young. Massui^er. . - 

—Cautious. Prudent, Careful, Warxj, Cir- 
cumspect, Discreet. Caxdious applies chiefly 
to the personal character and expresses a 
disposition habitually to avoid unnecessary 
danger; also applies to the charac- 

ter, "but expres.ses more than cautious, in- 
timating that a person tries to foresee and 
provide what may be wanted asw'ell as to 
keep out of possible dangers ; careful is 
used of one who shows care in any way, 
whether in avoiding danger, or in other 
ways, as in preserving what belongs or is 
intrusted to one, in keeping free of errors, 


in attend iug others, d'c. ; xvary a'nd cir- 
cumspect rither refer to oufti’s conduct in 
particular circum.-siances than to one's gene- 
ral disposition; and while the former ex- 
presse,? cinefly vigilance in guarding against 
surprise or against material dangers, the 
latter may e.x|fri‘ss acareful regard to higher 
considerations; dwereef, Jinlicious, tvlse in 
the selection of mcaus to reach a desired 
end without giving olTence or incuri’lng 
danger of any khiti. is distinguislied from 
prudent by referring rather to pres-ent diffi- 
culties than to future eoutiiigcndes. Cati- 
titnis and tmrg may be used of inferior 
animals; careful, nreurmpi'Ct, discreet, pru- 
dent, of rational Wings only,— ."S yn, U^’ary, 
w'atchful, vigihuit, lu'udunt. cireuiaspcct, 
discreet, heedful, thuughtiiil, scrupulous, 
anxious, careful 

Cautiously (ka'shus-Ii), mh\ lu a cautious 
mauuer; with caution; warily. 

Thai know bow f.dile coriimo.n lovers are:' 

Tt'.eir oaths anil vr>'.\.s .ire ca.nttvu.^.;. helseved; 

For few there are but have been once deceived. ' • 

■ ■ ■ 

Caiitiousne.ss (ka'shus-nes). n. The quality 
of being cautious; watchfulness: provident- 
care; ciivinrispeetiuu; iiriideitce w’itli regunl 
to danger. IlanuH'oid; Ftiikr; Addison. 

Canzi (kfri^c), n. ( Ar. and Hind, kazi, 
judge.] An Iinliaii 'Mohainniedan judge or 
justice, who also oiliciates as a public uo- 
tary, equal to tlie cadi of Turkey. 

Cavalcade (kav’al-kad), n. [Fr. cavalcade; 
It. cumkata, from L. cabaUiis, a hf>rsc. 
See Cavaluv.] A proceasiou of pewsoiis tin 
horseback; a fomml march of horsemen and 
eipiipage, by way of prauide or to grace a 
triumph, tiic public entry of a person of dj.s- 
tiuctit)!!, Ac. *'A nnmm'ous cavalcade of his 
own raising.’ Addison. ‘Ills svar-wom 
cavalcade.' Prescott 

Your arz'a/caif^r the fair spectators view, Dfyd^t. ■ ' ■ . 

Cavalcade! (kav-al-krwT), v.i To skirmish 
on horseback in earnest or tm- diversion. 
Crabk 

Cavalero,! Cavalierot (kaY‘-a-leTd), n. [Sp. 
Caballero, from L, eahall'us, a hoi'se. ] A 
cavalier; a gay military man; a galiaut. 

I'll drink to !naster Eardolph and to all the tvr:.*- 
R'itres about London. . Shah. 

Cavalier (ha v-a-lei*^, n. [Fr, cavalier, L.L. 
ctiballarius, from L. cahallns, ahorse, tvheiice 
ulim cavalry, chivalry, mvalcade, Ac. Che- 
valier is a parallel form.] 1. A horseman, 
especially tm armed horsenum; a knight. 
*>iiueteen iTCiicii marquesses and a hun- 
dred Spanish caimliers.' TaUt,r,-~2. A gay, 
sprightly, military man. 

Who is he . . . that will not follow these culled 
and choice-drawn to France? SAak. 

S. The appellation given to the partisans of 
Charles I., as opposed to a Eoimdhead, an 
atUierent to t3ie TsiTliainent. 

During some ye.ars they were designated as Cax'a- 
/iirs arid Rctifid/tvasCs. They were subsequently 
called and 7'ortt’s. JLiai ulaj. 

4. A gentleman attending on or escorting 
a lady; a beau; the geiitlemau acting a» 
partner to a lady in dancing. 

I’ll take a dance, said I ; so .slay you here. A .sun- 
burnt daughter of Lribrnir rose up fror.i t!;e group to 
meet me as I advanced towards them ... we want 
a crtt'nfw", said she, holding out both her hands, as 
if to offer them.— And a cavalisr ye shall have, said 

1. taking hold of both of them. Sierne. 

5. In fort, a work commonly situated within 
the bastion, but sometimes placed in the 
gorges, or on the middle of the curtain. It 
is 10 or 12 feet higher than the rest of the 
works, and is used to command all the ad- 
jacent works and tlie siuTouiuling country. 
C. In the manege, one tvho understands 
horsemanship; one skilled in the art of 
riding. 

Cavalier (kav-a-ler'), fst. l.f Brave; warlike. 

2. Gay; sprightly; easy; ott'-lnmd; frank; 
careless. 

The plodding, persevering, scrupulous ac curacy of 
the one, and the easy, Oirt.'.-ihV?', verbal fluency of the 
other, form a complete contrast. Hix&litZ. 

3. Haughty ; disdainful ; supercilious : as, a 
rude ah<l cavalier answer. — 4. Belonging or 
relating to the party of Charles I, ‘ Tis aa 
old Cavalier family,’ Disnwli. 

Cavalier (kav-a-leri), u.L To act as a cava- 
lier ; to ape the manners of a caY*aliei' ; to 
carry one's self in a disdainful or high- 
handed fashion. ‘An old drunken, camilier- 
butler.’ Sir W, Scott 

CavalierisHt (kav-a-ler'ish), a. Of or be- 
longing to a cavalier, or to the party of 
Charles I, * The Cavaliemhiyavty.' Ludlim. 
Cavalierism (kav-a-lerTzml, n. The prac- 
tice or principles of cavaliers. Sir W. Scott 


ch, chain; 


Ch Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. tow; ng, sl«^; 3?H, tAeu; th, thin; w, ?rig; wh, iridg; zh, azure, —See .Key. 


CAVALIERLY 

Oamlierly Ckuv-a-IOr'Iu, adv. In a cavalier : 
iiumner; hau'^iitily; arrogaiitly; disdainfully. | 

He *;«;> treated our opinion a little too cavalierly, 

' ' yfunius. ■ \ 

€avalieraeSS(kaV‘a-lertiesXn. The quality : 
of being cavalier- liaiightmess; aclisdamful , 

.■■.vriiMiiiBer,- ■ ■! 

Cavailard (Icar-al-lilrd'), «. [Sp. cabalkmh, | 
adi’ttve of Irna-es.] The uaiue In some parts ! 
of Am.vrio-a for a drove of horses or mules, j 

Cavalry ikav'al-ri), n. [Fr. camkrie, Q.Fv. I 
eundkiie, from It mndkyLa,7vom camllo, ; 
ii iiarse. I. laballt'ti; cuinp. Cr. Jiabtilhk, a i 
pack-htu'-e; Ir. and Fuel. C'lpidL ahorse, a i 
mare. Chivak),' is a parallel nn’in.] A body 
of f reaps, or suldiers, that serve on horse- , 
kick. Ill the Fiiti-sli iirmy, the cavalry 1 
cou'^ist.s of ttvo regiments of life-guards, one 
of Iiorse-giiards, seven of dragoon-guards, 
and tweirty-one other regimeuts, of which 
three are dragoons, tiiirtoeii hussars, and 
•five laucors. These are classified also into 
litjht and heanj camiqi, with reference to 
the character of their ariuament and the 
size of the men and h(.)rses. A complete 
regiment of cavalry is divided into four 
sipiadiams, and each of these into two troops, 
a troop consisting of sixty-eight men ; and 
to each troop is assigned a captain, a lieu- 
tenant, and a second lieutenant. 

Cavass, Cawass (ka-vas', ka-was'), 7i. A 
Turkish police officer. See KiVASS. 

Ca^ate (fcVvat), vJ.. [L. caw, to make hol- 
low'.] To make hollow ; to dig out; to ex- 

■ uavate. 

Cavatina (kav-a-te'iia), 7t. [It] lu music, 
a melody of simpler character than the a ria, 
and without a second part and a da capo or 
return part. The term is occasionally aj)- 
plied, however, to short simple airs of any 
kind. 

Cavation ( ka-viVslion ), n, [ See Ga vate. ] 
TJie act of hollon ing or excax'ating; specifi- 
cally in arch, same as Cavazioa. 

Cavazion (ka-viYzhou), n. [it. cavazlomi, 
excavation, from L. cam, to hollow'.] In 
arch, the digging or excavating of the earth 
for the foundation of a building; the trench 
or excavation so ilug, 

Cave (kfiv), n. [Fr. cc/.rc, from L. carm, liol- i 
low, ■whence also cavity, cavern, and cage.] 

1. A hollow place in the earth ; a subter- 
ranean cavern; a den. ‘A cave of stoon 
(stone).* Chatfcer. ‘ A liollow cave or lurk- 
ing-place. * Sh ale. * I'nil tra<geuus grots and 
caves of cool recess.* Milton. 

And Lot wont up out of Zoar . . . .and he dwelt 
in Vi,.ca.v?, he rind his two daugliters. Gen. sis. 30. 

And aftor tins Abraham buried Sarali hlsAvife in 
the caz'C of the field of Machpdah. Gen. x.xiii. 19, 

Caves arc principally met with in limestone 
rocks, in gypsum, sometimes in sandstone, 
and in volcanic rocks, Some of them liave 
a very grand and picturesque appearance, 
such as Fingal’s Gave in Stalfa, the entrance 
to which is formed by coluiniuir ranges of 
basalt supporting a lofty arch GO feet higli 
and S3 feet’ wide. Others, such as the Idain- 
inoth Gave of Kentucky, which incloses an 
extent of about 40 miles of subterraneous 
winding.^, are celebrated for their great ex- 
tent and subterranean waters ; others for 
their gorgeous stalactites and stalagmites; I 
others are of interest to the geologist and 
arcluGologist from the oecurrenee in them 
ol osseous remains of animals of the pleis- 
tocene period, or for the evidence their 
clay doors and rudely sculptured walls, and 
the prehistoric implements found in them, 
offer of the prixsence of early man.-— 2. t Any 
cavitj'. ‘The cave of the ear,* Bacon. —3. A 
name give to a party in the British Parlia- 
ment who seceded from the Liberals on the 
reform bill introduced by them in ISGC. See 
Adullamites,— 4. The ashpit of a glass-fur- 
''■'v.nace.' ■■■■■.■ 

Cave (iiav), v.i. To dwell in a cave. Shak, 
[Rare.]— 2*0 cave in, (a) to fall in and leave 
a hollow, as earth on tlie side of a well or 
pit. (p) Fig. to break dowm ; to yield ; to 
submit; to knock under, [Slang.] 

Cave (kay), ‘V.t. To make hollow. ‘The 
mouldered earth had caved the bank.’ 
Spemer. 

Cavea (kah'c-a), n. [L.] Among the ancient 
Romans, a den or suliterranoan cell in an 
amphitheatre, wherein the wild i)easts were 
confined in readiness for the lights of the 
arena; by synecdoche, the amphitheatre 
itself. 

Caveacll(ka-vech'),'n. fSp,e,<?cu?7ec/n3, pickles, 
pickled hsh,] Pickled mackerel: a West 
Indian name. 


Caveach (ka-veeh')* c.t To pickle mackerel 
according to a West Indian method. 
Cavear, Caveer (ka-veri), n. i. A money of 
account at 3Iociia, worth about a halfi^enuy. 
2. A nominal division of the Spanish dollar, 
forty cavears making one dollar. 

Caveat (ka've-at), n. [L. caveat, let him 
beware, from ca im.] 1. In laic, a iirocess in 
a court to stop proceedings, as to prevent 
tlie enrolment of a decree in chancery in 
order to gain time to present a petition of 
appeal to the lord-chancellor, when the 
entering of a caveat with his lordship's sec- 
retary prevents the enrolment for twent 3 -- 
eight days. A caveat may be also entered, 
to'stop the probate of a will, letters of ad- 
ministration, a license of marriage, or the 
institution of a clerk to a benefice ; and, in 
some eases, to prevent the issuing of a 
lunacy commission. In Scotland it signifies 
an intimation made to the proper officer 
to prevent the taking of any step wntliont 
intimation to the party interested, so as to 
enable him to appear and olq'ect to it.— 
2. [United States.] An instrument lodged in 
the patent office liy an inventor, containing 
a description of what he claims as his, duly 
sworn to and attested, and operating as a 
bar to applications regarding the same in- 
vention, till he has had time to perfect it 
and take out letters-patent.“3. Intimation 
of caution; hint; waniing; admonition. 
Lord Jef rey. 

Caveat (InVve-at), v.i. 1. To enter a caveat. 
2. In fencing, to shift the sword from one 
side of that of j'our adversaiy to the other. 
Caveator (kiVve-at-er), n. One who enters 
a caveat. 

Cave-dweller, Cave-man (Inlv'dwel-er, 
kav'man), n. 1. One who dwells in caves, a 
name given to such of the earliest races 
I of prehistoric man as dwelt in natural 
I caves, subsisting 011 shell-fish and wild ani- 
i mals, JMany of the caves which they in- 
. liabited bear rude sculptured delineations, 

I chiefly of animals, as deer. —2. A name given 
! to a religious sect, known as the Bohemian 
[ Brethren, formed at Prague in the fifteenth 
: century out of the remnants of the Hnss- 
! ites. They got this name because they hid 
; ill caves to escape persecution, 
j Cave-keeper (kavTvep-er), a One who lives 
, ill a cave, ‘ For so I thought I was a ca ve-- 
\ keeper/ Shak. 

' Cave -keeping (kav'kep-ing), Dwelling 
in a cave; hidden. 

In men, as in a roush-prrown grove, remabi 
Cave-kesj>i>!g evils that obscurely sleep. Ska/c. 

Cavell (ka-veT), n. [Sc. kevel, a lot ; Icel. 
kajU, a piece cut off, a bit, a portion ; G. 
kdhet, kavel, a lot, a portion.] 1. A part or 
share.— 2. A parcel or allotment of land. 
[.An obsolete or provincial word.] 
Cavendish (kav'en-dish), n. Tobacco which 
has been softened and pressed into quad- 
rangular cakes.— Gut cavendish, cavendisli 
tobacco cut into small shreds.— CurendM 
experiment, an important mechanical ex- 
periment, fti’ist actually made by the cele- 
brated Henry Cavendish, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the mean density of the earth 
by means of the torsion balance. 

; Caver (kav'er), n. 1. An offender in relation 
i to the mines in Derbyshire, puuisliable in 
the bergmote or miner’s court. — 2. An 
officer belonging to the Derbyshire mines. 
Cavern (kav'ern), n. [L. caverna,fYom caviis, 
hollow,] A deep hollow place in the earth; 
a cave. 

W'here wilt thou find a cavem dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? S'hak. 

Cavemalt (ka-ver'nal), a. Cavernous. 
I'^aher, 

Caverned (kav'Srnd), a. 1. Full of caverns 
or deep chasms; having caverns. ‘The 
cavern* d ground.’ Philips.— 2. Inhabiting a 
cavern. ■Caverned hermit.’ Poy^e. 
Cavernous (kav'6ru-us), a. [L. cavernosns. ] 
1. Hollow, or containing a cavern or ca- 
verns; as, ix cavernous rock. Woodivard.— 
2- Filled with small cavities. 
texture, in geol. a term applied to that tex- 
ture of aggregated compound rocks which 
is characterised by the presence of numer- 
ous small carities, as in lava. 

Cavemulous (ka-v^rinff-lus), a. [L. caver- 
nula, dim. of cavema, a cavern.] Full of 
little cavities; as, cavemulous metal. 
Cavesson, Same as Cavezon, 
Cave-swallovr (kav'swol-16), n, A species 
j of s'wallow indigenous to the West Indies, 

' wiiich suspends its mud-formed nest to the 
roofs of caves on the sea-shore. It is the 
I Mimndo pocciloma of natiiralmts. 


, Cavotto (ka-veUto), n. [It., from cavo, liol 
1 low, L. cams.] In arch, a hollow' member, 

I or round concave moulding, containing the 
! quadrant of a circle, used as an ornament 
I in cornices. The holioiv moulding used in 
i the bases between the tori, &c., is also 
I called cavetto. 

i Cavey, Cavie (ka'vi), n. [D, kevie, G. kdfe, 

■ kafig. a cage, from L. cavea, a cage.] A hen- 
1 coop’ ‘'The chicken cuina.’ Burns. [\Scotch.] 

I Caveson, Cavesson (kav'ez-on, kav'es-on), 

I 71 . [Fr. ca-vecon; It. cavezzone, aiig, of car- 
1 czza, a halter, from L. caput, the head.] A 
I sort of iiose-band of iron, leather, or wooil, 
j sometimes flat and sometimes liollow or 
1 twisted, w'hich is put on the nose of a horse 
I to wring it, and thus to facilitate the break- 
! ing of him in. Called also Caiissoii. 
i Cavia (kfTvi-a), 71 . [Nati-ve Indian name.] 
j A genus of rodent animals, regarded as the 
! type of the family CavithT or cavies, and 
! diarn cterized by molars w'ithout roots, f ore- 
I feet with live toes, hinder with three, and 
the absence of a tail and clavicles. They 
! are natives of tropical America, the most 
familiar example of this genus being the 
well-known guinea-pig. 

Caviar, Caviare (kav-i-ari or kav-e-ar'), n- 
[Fr. caviar, Turk, havidr. The Hus. name 
is iJmi.] The roes of certain large fish, pre- 
pared and salted. The best is made from 
the roes of the sterlet, sturgeon, sevruga, 
and beluga, caught in the lakes or rivers of 
Russia. From caviare having been regarded 
as a delicacy too refined to be appreciated by 
the vulgar taste, we have Shakspere’s appli- 
cation of it to a play which the vulgar could 
not relish— 

’Twas ca-viare to the general. Hamlet. 

Cavicorn, (kav'i-korn), a. Having; the cha- 
racters of the Cavieornia; belonging to or 
resembling the Cavieornia. 

Cavieornia, Cavicorns (kav-i-kor'ni-a,kav'- 
i-kornz), 71. pi. [L, cams, hollow, and cornu, 
a horn.} A family of ruminants, charac- 
terized by persistent liorns (thus diffexing 
from the deer) consisting of a bony coi’e 
and a horny sheath or case covering the 
bone, in both sexes or in males only. In 
various species, as the antelope, the bony 
nucleus has no internal cavity; In others, 
as the ox and goat, it is liollow. The first 
horny case sheds off in the second year, 
after w'hicli the horns become smoother. 
All the animals of this family form, as ap- 
pears from their teeth and w'hole structure, 
a single natui-al grouj), including the ante- 
lopes, goats, and oxen. The prong-horn 
antelope, which renews the horny sheath 
periodicallj', is the only exceptional mem- 
ber of the group. 

Cavidss (kav'i-de),n. pi. The guinea-pig tribe, 
a family of rodents inhabiting tropical 
America, w'here they replace the hares and 
rabbits of cold climates. The typical genus 
is Cavia (which see). 

Cavil (kavTl), v.i. [O.Fr. caviller, from L. 
eavillor, to cavil, cavilla, a quibble, trick, 
shuffle.] To raise captious and frivolous 
objections ; to find fault without good rea- 
son: frequently followed by at 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me 
I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. Shak. 

Exce{3t by cavilling at two or three words, it 
seemed impossible for the Roman Catholics to de- 
cline so reasonable a test of loyalty. Hailatn. 

Cavil t (kavfll), v.t To receive or treat with 
objections; to find fault w'ith. 

Wilt thou enjoy the good. 

Then cavil the conditions? MiliQ?i. 

Cavil (liav'il), n. A captious or frivolous ob- 
jection; an exception taken for the sake of 
argument ; captious or specious argument. 
‘The cavils of prejudice and unbelief.’ 
South. 

That’s but a cavil; he is old, I young. Shak. 

We are to take no counsel with flesh and blood; 
give ear to no vain cavils, vain sorrows and wishes. 

Carlyle. 

Cavil (Ivav'il), n. 1. F'atit a kevel (which 
see).— 2. A stone-mason’s axe, with a flat 
face for knocking off projecting angular 
points, and a pointed peen for reducing a 
surface to the desired form; a jedding-axe. 
Cavillationt (kav-il-la'slion), n. [L. cavilla- 
rio.] The act or practice of cavilling or 
raising frivolous objections. 

I am re.solved, when I come to my answer, not to 
trick my innocency (as I writ to the lords) by cavilta- 
itons or voidances. Bacon. 

Caviller (kavfll-er), n. One who cavils; one 
who is apt to raise captious objections ; a 
captious disputant. 

Socrates held all philosophers, cavillers and mad- 
men. Burton. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not^ move; tube, tub, bqU; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abxme; Sc. fey. 
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CairUliBg (kav'il-ing), p, a«d a. Eaishig 
feitlt-llniliiig. Cfl/?- 
fiww, Cin'iHini/, Petulant. i>ee iindrr Caf- 
Trotrs. 1 

Cavilliilg (kuYil-ingX n. The act ejf raising 
captions ami frlvoltms objet lions; ans'-bjee- 
tkm of a captious nature. “ Cnvillhiff^^ a!id 
■iiiiuaiefwgs.' Jee. Tapk>e. I 

Cavilliiisly (kavll-ing-liX edr. In a cavil- i 
'.dins?, iiiaiiiier.' i 

CaviliO'iis (kav'i!-«s). u. Captious; apt to ' 
object without gnckl reason ; quibbling. ' 
Jyh\ft\ fliarc ami Obsolete.] ** . 

Caviiloiisiy (kav'li-us-li), U'fr. In a cavil- ; 
leUi? niarmcr; captiousiv. ‘C'urh’?o?f&dJ/ urged.’ ‘ 
Mfihn. [Eure and olok kde.] 

CavElousness tkav'il-us-ues), u. Captious- ' 
ness; dbpoidtion or aptittub fo rake frlvo- 
lou.s objeidio’ 15 . [Eare and obsidcte.] j 
Ca’^^n (kav'iii), JL [Fr . from I. hoi- - 

low.] M/b't. a hollow way or natural liol- [ 
Imv. adapted to cover troops ami facilitate ; 
their approach to a place. 

Cavitary (kav i-ta-ri;. u. tL eaePas. ahtd- ^ 
low.] Ail intestinal wnrui nr esittirooii, i 
having an iiittistinal conal in a distinct ab- j 
dominal cavity. j 

Cavitary tkav i-ta-ri), a. In roof, ctint?iiu- | 
ing aeavity; siiccdrlcallr applied to a class i 
of entozoie w'orm.s; as, the eavlta/if or iie- 
matoid worm,?. See the ncnin. 

Cavitied (kav'i-tid), a. .Having cavities. 

■ Prof. Otven. 

Cavity (kav'l-ti), n, [Fr. cffvib', I. twiaYa.s’, 
from L. earns, hollow,] 1. A hollow place; 
a hollow; a vend or empty space in a body; 
an opening: a term applied frequently to 
the hollow* parts of the body; as, the abflo- 
miiial cavitp; the thoracic <.’arYi/.---2.t State 
of being hollow; hollowness. ^7he cavity 
or hollow’iiess of the place.’ Gooduun. 
Cavoiillite (kav'o-li-nit). n. [From C\a'dlnu 
a Neapolitan naturalist.] Same as Sc- 
phelin. 

Cavy (ka’vi), n. An animal of the genus j 
Cavia. See Cayia. —Pn Uigun in > i ca cy. See : 
3IAR.L ' ! 

Caw <ka), ?). /. [Imitative of the sound ; comp. 
Sc. kac, D. kamiw, Dan. kaa, a Jackdaw.] 
To cry like a crow, rook, or rawu. 

The I luilding ro>’»k ’HI t.r?r from the vindy t-nh ehe-tree, 
And the tutted plover pipe aioui; the fdllow lea. 

Caw (ka), n, Tlie cry of Eiie rotdc or cwnv. ' 
Cawf (kaf), n. Same as Caaf (which, see), ; 
Cawk (kak), n. See Cauk. ' i 

Cawky (knk'i), a. See Cacky. 

Cawquaw (k.giiwa), n. The iirsoii. or Cana- 
dian porcupine (Erefhisou tlovaatirm^whofie 
.spines aiie often’ used a;s ornaments' by the 
Indians. Its chief foot! consists of living 
hark, which it strips from the branclie.s as 
cleanly a.s if it had been erfected by a siiarp 
.knife. It commences with the higliest 
branches and eats its way regularly down. 
One cawquaw’ will destroy a hundred trees i 
in a single w'inter. 

Caxozi (kak'son), n. An old cant term foi* a | 
■wig. ' 1 

He hud tv.'O v.-igs, both psd.antic, but of ditTerent 
omen. The one‘’sorene, smiling, fresi) po'.vdored, 
betokening u mild day. The other, un old., discol- 
oured, unkempt, angry rrtA'iV;, denoting freipie.nt .and 
bloody execution. Lamb, 

CaxtOE (kaksTon), n. The name applied to 
any book printed by Caxton, who introduced 
the art of printing into England. He died 
1492. Tire Caxtoiis are all in black-letter. 
The liecvyell of the IIL^foryes of Troye, 
translated' froni the Frcneli of Raoul le 
Feure, and printed byCaxtunat Cologne in 
1471, is considered as the earliest specimen 
of typography in the .English language. 
The Game ami Playe of the Chei^se, planted 
by him at Westminster hi 1474, is gener- 
ally regarded as the first w’ork priiiteti in 
England. 

Cay, Kay (ka), n. [Sp. cayo, a rock, a shoal, 
an islet.] An islet; a range or reef of rocks 
lying near the surface of the water; a sand- 
bank or shoal barely appearing aliove water; 
often improperly termed a Key. 

Gayeime Pepper (ki-en' or Ivfi-en''pep'e.i‘), 
n. [From (Jayeane in South America,] 
The name given to the powaler formed 
of the dried"" and ground fruits, and more 
especially the seeds, of various species of 
Capsicum, and especially of C. fnitesecns. 
It is employed as a condiment to improve 
the flavour of food, aid digestion, and pre- 
vent flatulence. In medicine it is used as a 
stimulant, an<l is a valuable gargle for a re- 
laxed throat. 

Cayman, Caiman (kfHman), n. [Native 
Guiana name.] A name applied popularly 


ch, chiiin; <Mi, Sc. \oeh; g, go; j, fob; 


to the alligator of the West Indie.s and South . 
America, hut properly only to Ceomlilm or 
Caman-imlpehm.'ifisand C, tjiyoimfmiCnY . ). 
See AW-rGATOIi. 

Caytivet (kn'tW), a. Bee Caitiff 
Cayt-ive CkaTiv), n. Bee Caitive, 

Cast, Cazio (kv'zt', k.:i'ze-o), n. See Cavzl 
Ca2iq.ne (ka-xek^, n. ■ [Native Indian title. | 
The name of native princes or head chiefs ; ■ 
of Hayti, Cuba, Hera, Alexico, and other : 
regions of America, 'who were found reigning j 
there 'when these countries were tliseovereti i 
by the Spaniards. Also applied to the : 
chiefs of independent tiilies of Indians in i 
inriilern tliues. Written also CcrcH uc, Caefc. i 
Cazzon (kaz’zMS), n. .-^ee Casln'Gs. 

Cean (sean), a. Of ov pertaining to the 

1. -Iand of Ceos: specifically aprdied to the 
pt*et riimunkies. ‘ The Cean and the Tcimi 
muse, ’ Byirni. 

Ceanotlius (sC--a-nd'thus). n. [Fr.un J:ean~ ; 

' thr a lumie applied Ijy Theophrastus to a 
kind of thistle.] A genus of prickly slirulss i 
and trees, nat. order BhamnaceEc. ■Thew.are , 
narives 'of North Ai'nerica. Their flowers are i 
in dense masses at the summit of naked ' 
flower branches, and the calyx and pedicels ' 
are coloured like the petals. The leaves of ' 
C. (tmeyicanus, called New* Jersey tea, are 
sometimes used for ten. ) 

Cease (ses), v.i. pret. A I)p. cemed; ppr, ' 
ccasioy. [Fr. ce.s,m\ L. eem:t, eessa’m, to 
cease, a freq. from eedere, to yield, to cale, ■ | 
See Cede.} l. To stop moving, .'■icting. or i 
speaking; to leave off; to give over; to desist: ; 
followed by feom before a noun; h'l, cease 
feoM' anger, labour, .strife, tind the like. ; 

The lives of .A! who esasefram combat, spare. : 

£ay($en. | 

2. To come to .an end; to terminate; to be- , 

come extinct; to pass aw'uy; us, the wonder ' 
ceases; the storm has ceased. j 

I would make the reniensbraace of them to cease j 
from among men. Deut. :«xi5. aS. | 

The poor shall never ce(Z.ve out of the land. i 

. Deut. xv. ri. ' 

Cease (scs), v.t. To put a stop to; to put an 
end to, I 

But he, her fears to cease, 1 

Seat down the meek-eyed Peace, 3/i'i'su. j . 

Y'ou may sooner, by imaginasion, quicken or slack i 
a motion, than raise or it. * Baecn. i 

CeSLset (its), n. Extinction. i 

The cease of majesty dies not .alone. Sfiai\ ; 

CeQ.seless (sesHcs), a. l. Without a stop «h' 
pause; incessant; continual; without inter- i 
mission. i 

Ail these tvith c&zsclcss praise his works behold, j 

2. Endle.ss; enduring for ever; as, the cease- ' 
less joys of heaven. ‘ I’liou, erasHess lackey 
to eternity.’ (said of time), j 

Ceaselessly (sesTes-li), ade. Inetbssantly; ; 
perpetually. ‘ Flowers still biooiniug cease- ; 
lessly.* JJntmmond. 

GeaselessnessfscsTes-neshii. l. The state or ■ 
condition of being ceaseless, or without ces- j 
sation or intermission; iueessaney.— -2, ’.rhe 
state or condition of enduring for ever; end- i 
'essness. | 

CaDadilla (seb-a-diFUi), n. SanieasCeru- , 

dm. \ 

Cebellt (se-bcF), n. A kind of old English 
air for the violin, in common time, usually 
in strains of four bars each, with alternate , 
notes of gravity and acuteness, ! 

Cebidse (seTn-de), u. p?, [From Cehns, one 
of tlie typical genera,] A family of platy- 1 
rhine monkey,?, distinguished by their denti- ' 
tion from the other .family, tlie Hapalube, | 
having one molar more on each side of each 
jaw than the memliers of the latter family. ! 
The family includes the spider- monkeys 
and sapajoiis (Cebus, Ateles), the squirrel- 
monkey (Caliithrix, Ac.). They are confined 
to the warmer parts of South America. 
Cebipara (se-bip'a-ra), u. Same as Cc- 
hpura, 

Cebus (se'bus), 7i. [Gr. 7cebo,% an ape, a mon- 
key.] A genus of platyrhine monkeys with 
a wide space between the nostrils, includ- 
ing the sapajous. See Sapajou. 

Cebyura (seb-i-u'ra), n. The name of a large 
Bnizilian tree, the bark of wliich is used in 
decoctions for baths and fomentations in 
rheumatism of the limbs and cutaneous 
diseases. Called also Cehipam. 

Cecchin (sek-ken'), n. A coin of Italy and 
Barbary. See Zechik. 

Cecidomyia (se'si-d6-mi"ya>, n. [Gr. kelns, 
a gall-nut, and fl/j j/ia, a fly.] A genus ; 
of two-wiiiged flies, of the family Tipulida;, 
sub-family Cecidomyidre, The species are : 
of very small size. Their larva often occa- i 
sion great mischief to the com crop.?, from ; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, TH, then', th, f/dn; 


their ravages on the growing plants. The 
far-famed .Ocssum-fly (C o) steuetor) i.s (oie 
of them. 

CecidomyiciSB (.^e'si-dd-ml I-dr). n. pi. 

above.} A su'o-farnily of diptriasus m.?ect“!, 
family Tiicalidae, redding, in tlicir imepara- 
tory states, in gtiiWike excrescences;, whioh 
the females produce by piercing young 
sprigs, leaves, Ac., v ith their shnrp-pointcni 
ovipb.sitai% and dep«.^&itjng' their eggs In the 
puncture. The genus Cecidomyia i.s the type. 
See Cecidomyia. 

CeciliaE v, [L etceus, blind, 

frtun the supposed bliiidnc-Sft of the '-peifle-i ] 
One of a genu** of snake-Iik'r* vcrD/bratcs, 
fonuerly rimked with .serpent^. See CJi- 
CILIA. 

Cecils (se'silz), rt. if?. Jii cuokesy. miiteed 
meat, cruml'iS of lu’cad, ou!oji<, elnpped 
parsley. Ac., with sensuniiig, iimdc up into 
balls and fried. 

Gecityt (se'si-ti), v. [L, eacittf.% from cirnis, 
bimcl] ’Blindness. ■ ' ■ 

Tliare is in tlsein (moles) no yet iisore than a 
cecutiency.. Str T. - 

Cecropia (se-krd'pi-a), n. [After Ceet'(^>s, 
the founder and tir.st'king tU' Athens.] .1 
genus of beautiful koiuh American milky 
trees, nat. order Artoear]»acea..‘. C. pettafa, 
or trumpet-wood, is ivinarkidde for its Iml- 
low stem and iiraiiche.^. the former Iteing 
made, by the Indians, inti » a kind of drum, 
.and the latter into whnl-instniments. 'Hie 
light porous v.ood is used by the Indians 
for procuring fire by friction. The inner 
ba.rk is fibrous and strong, and used fi>r 
cordage. Tin’s species yields caoutchouc. 
Cecrops (.Se'krops), a. [After Ceemps, snit.l 
to have been the first, king of Athens.} 
A genus of parasitic cntomostracous crus- 
taceans, family Caligidm, found on llie 
gills of the tunny ant! ttirbot, and called 
by iishermeu fish -lice, charaetevlzed liy 
having a head like a small buckler, with 
frontal plates, and by utdy t-ne plale-iike 
apiremlage on the thorax. Tlioy attach 
tliemselves to the flrdies tlu-y infest by i\U‘t 
of Eharp-pointed, hooked daws, called /oaf- 
jau's, and the mcuitli is provided with an 
apparai,us by which they puncture the skin 
and .suck the Juices. 

Cecum (seflvum), n. Bee C.EcrM. 
CecutieEcy t (se-laTslii-en-sx), [I. 
tl)x; to be ’olind, from c^eens. blind, ] Cloudi- 
iiess {'>f sight; partial blimlness or tendency 
to blindness. Sic T. PeoKm?. 

Cedar (sGMer), vi, rh. eedt'VS. Gr. kcdms.J 
A tree which forms fine woods uu all the 
mountain.s of .Syria and .A.si.a Whior, the 
Pimrs Cedi'us of Lhuuens, the Cceboi.s' Li- 
lanl of some c»ther botanists, u hile by others 
it is referred to the genus larix, and by 
others again along wfth the lardi to the 
genus Abies. It is an evergreen, grows to 



Cedar at Sioa House, near London. 


a great size, and is remarkable for its dura- 
bility. Of the famous cedaivs of Lebanon 
comparatively few now remain. The most 
celebrated groupds situated n<d far from the 
village of Trii»oli at an elevation of about 
COOO feet above the sea, the eireumfei*encc of 
the twelve largest trees of which varies from 
about l-S to 47 "feet. Its timber -was formerly 
much prized, but in modern times is not 
regarded as of much value, perhaps from 
the trees not being of suflicient age. Some 
fine cedars are met with in England. ^ fl'he 
name is given also to the deodar, which is 
imleed regarded by many botanists as a mere 
variety of the cedar of Lebanon, and which, 
produces excellent timber. It is also applied 
, to many trees whldi have no relation to the 
true cedar, us the Bermuda cedar (Jnnir- 


w, icig; wh, u'h\g\ zh, azure,— See Kei. 
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penm hermudiana)^ used _ for mukiug pen- 
eilB, the red cedar (J. virifiniana^ the Hon- 
duras, or bastard Barbadoes cedar (Ccdrela 
odaraia), and the red cedar of A.nstralia (C. 
mutmlis). Cedbus. 

Cfedar <se'dsho, a. Made of cedin*; belonging 
to cedar: as, a redar cabinet, 

Gedar-bird (seMer-herd), «. The American 
waxwing (AinjH'Ih-i aiticnetinus or Bomby- 
carollknmw) is so called in the United 
States from tlie trees 'wliicli it chiefly fre- 
ouents. See WAXWlxo, 

Cedared (seMerd). a. Covered or funiisliecl 
%\1th cedars; as, a cedan'd niouutaiii-slope. 

Gedar-lij^e <, se ' der - lik ), a. Eesembling a 
cedar. _ , 

Cedarn (se'denO.a- Tertaimng to tue cedar; 
inacle of cedar. ‘The carven cvdani door.’ 
'i’ennyiiuii. 

Cedar-wood (se'der-wud), n. A v'ood of 
cedar trees, or wood from cedar trees. 

Tliou weri born, on a siunmer mom, 

A mile beneath the cedar-tiJOoA Tennyson. 

Cedefsed), v.t. pret. & pp. ceded; ppr. ced- 
itig, [L, eedo, cemvm, to retire, to yield, to 
grant, to give up. * A modern word; not in 
Pope’s poem.s. It occurs in Drummond’s 
Travels (1754).* SkeaL This word enters 
as an element into a great many English 
words, such as accede, concede, exceed, pre- 
cede, recede, decease, abscess, antecedent, 
nn&estor, pmlecessoi'.] To yield; to surren- 
tler; to give up; to resign; to relinquish; as, 
to cede a fortress, a province, or country by 
treaty; to cede aii claims to a disputed right 
or territory. 

The people must a"«V to tlje government some of 
tlieir jtaujral rights. 

Hyn. To surrender, give up, resign, transfer, 
deliver. 

Cede (sed), v.i. l. To yield; to submit. — 
2. To pass; to be transferred; to fall to; to 
lapse. 

This fertile globe, this fair domain. 

Had well-nigh to the slothful hands 
Of monks libidinoys. Snons^one, 

Cadent (sod'ent), a. Yielding ; giving way. 
lEare.] 

Cedilla (se-dilTa), n. [Fr. cedille, It. zedi- 
iflia, a dim, of zeta, the mune of z in Greek; 
because formerly, in order to give c the 
sound of s, it was customary to write cz; 
thus, leezon, for modern leipm.] A mark 
placed under the letter c, especially in 
Frencli (thus jj), to show that it is to be 
sounded like s. 

Cedrate, Cedrat (se'drat, seMrat), n. [Fr. 
cMrat] 1. A variety of the citron-tree.— 
2. The fruit of the tree. The peel is very- 
thick, and covered with an epidermis which 
incloses a very fragraut essential oil mxich 
priced in perfummy. 

Codrela (sd-dreTti), n. [From Or. Iced relate , 
a cedar flr-tree— /rerfroi#, cedar, elatii, tir or 
pine.] A genus of plants, nat. order Cedre- 
laceie, consisting of large trees natives of 
the tropics of both hemispheres. The bark 
is fragrant and resinous; that of C. Toona, 
an Ea.st Indian species, is a powerful 
astringent, and is accounted febrifugal. 
The bark of C. febr^wja, a native of Java, 
is said to have a better effect on some of 
the fevers of India than cinchona. All the 
species yield good timber, xvliieh is some- 
times called cedar-wood, 0. odomta pro- 
duces the cedar of Honduras and the West 
Indies (l)astard cedar). C. austmh's supplies 
a wood much valued in Australia. 

Cedrelace®, Cedrelese (se-dre-ia'se-e, se- 
dre^'le-e), n. pi [From Cedrela, one of the 
genera. ] The mahogany family, a nat, order 
of dicotyledonous plants, nearly allied to, 
if really separate from, the Hcliacem. They 
are trees with alternate pinnate leaves, anil 
a woody capsular fruit, opening from the 
apex into three valves, and having a solid 
woody axis. They are generally fragrant, 
aromatic, and tonic. Good and durable 
timber is supplied by many of the species, 
as mahogany from Swietenkt Mnhayoni, 
Indian satin-wood from Chloroxylon Swie-^ 
tenia-, yellow -wood of Australia from Oxleya 
xanthoxyla, and bastard cedar from Cedrela 
mlorata. 

Oedrelaceous (se-dre-la'slms), cl. In hot 
pertaining to the nat. order Cedrelacea;. 

CedriB. (se'drin), n. A neutral crystallizable 
fat yielded to alcohol by the fruit of the 
cedi'on, after it has been e.xliausted by ether. 
The crystals resemble silky needles. It is 
intensely and persistently bitter, and Lewy 
regards it as the active principle of the 
fruit. 


; Gadrine (se^dria), a. Belonging to cedar. 

! Jokmmi. 

. Cedroil (sg^dron), n. A tree(5t?na&« Cedron), 

; nat. order Simarnbaceae, growing in Yew 
; Granada, the seeds of which resemble a 
lai-ge bean, and are inclosed in a niatty, 
thick, ovoid drupe of the size of a lemon. 
They are employed as a remedy in that 
country for serpent-bites, hydrophobia, and 
intermittent fever. Their qualities are sup- 
I posed to depend on the presence of ceclrin 
I (which see). 

! Cedrus (se'drus), n. [L.; Gr. Ice dr os.} A 
i genus of trees closely allied to the genus 
Larix, -which it resembles in having the 
leaves growing in tufts or bunches, but from 
w'bich it is distinguished by being evergreen 
(the leaves not falling in autumn), and by 
the fonn of the cones. It includes only 
three species or varieties, the C. Libani, or 
cedar of Lebanon ; C. Beodara, or deodar; 
and C. a tlantica, or jMoimt Atlas cedar. See 
Cedar. 

Cedryt (se'dri), a. Hesembling cedar; ce- 
drine. ‘ Cedry colour.’ Evelyn. 
Cedulet(sed'ul),?i. [O.Fr.cedifZe.] A schedule 
(which see). Cotgrave. 

Ced-uoust (sed'u-us), u. [L. eceduus, from 
ccedo, to cut down.] Fit to be felled. 
Evelyn. 

Ceil (sel), v.t [O.E. seile, syle, from syle, 
seek, a canopy, from Fr. del, It. cielo, a 

canopy, heaven, from L. cmliim, heaven, 
same root as Gr. koilos, hollow, and E. hol- 
low.} To overlay or cover the inner roof of 
a room or building; to pro-vdde wTtb a ceiling. 

And the greater house he ceiled with fir-tree. 

2 Chron. iii. 5. 

Ceiling (seUing), n. 1. The inside lining 
or surface of an apartment above; the 
upper horizontal or curved surface of an 
apartment opposite the floor, usually fin- 
ished with plastered vcovk.—Ceiling Jloor, 
the joisting and flooring supported by the 
beams of the roof. — Ceiling joists, small 
beams to widch the ceiling of a room is 
attached. They are mortised into the sides 
of the binding joists, nailed to the under 
side of these joists or suspended from them 
with straps.— 2. The lining or planks on the 
inside of a ship’s frame, 

Ceilinged (seUingd), a. Furnished with a 
ceiling. 

Ceintiire,t Ceint,t n. A cincture; a girdle. 
Celandine (.sel'an-din), 01 . [Older forms cela- 
dine, celidoine, from O.Fr. celidoine, Fr. 
chrlidoinc, from L. chelklonhtm, Gr. chelido- 
nion, s%vallow-wort, from chelidon, a swal- 
lo-v^^ ] 1. A name given to two native plants, I 
the greater celandine and the lesser celan- j 
dine; the swallow- worts; so called because j 
the plants were believed to flower wlien tlje 
swallow arrived, and to die when it departed. I 
The former is Chelidonimn ruajus, and the 
latter Ficaria ranunculoides, or pile-wort. 
The species of Bocconia from the tS'est 
indies are called tree-celandines. — 2, In 
ehem. a poisonous principle extracted from 
the swallow- wort (fihelidonmm majus). 
Celareiit(se-la'rent), n. In Zopic, a syllogis n 
ill the first figure, comprising a universal 
, negative major premiss, a universal afftnn- 
' ative minor premiss, and a universal nega- 
i tive conclusion; a mnemonic word. 

' Celastraeese, Celastrinese (se-las-tra'se-e, 
se-Ias-trfne-e), n.’pl. [Gr. kelastros, privet or 
holly.] A nat. order of polypetaloiis exo- 
gens, consisting of shrubs or trees, some- 
times spinous or edimbing, with a beautiful 
scarlet aril to the seeds, principally found 
in warm latitudes. Among the members of 
this order is the Euonymus or spinclle-tree, 
but the majority are not of much economi- 
cal importance. They have purgative and 
emetic properties. The order has been 
divided into two tribes, Euonyinem, with 
capsular fruit, and Elceodendr®, with dru- 
paceous fruit. 

Celat-ure t (sela-tur), n. [L. ccelatura, from 
ccelo, to engrave or emboss.] 1 . The act or 
art of engraving, chasing, or embossing 
metals.— 2, That -which is engraved, &c, 
Celebrable t ( sel ' e-bra-bl ), a. Cel ebrated. 
Chmtcer. 

Celebrant (seTe-brant), 11 . One w'ho cele- 
brates; one who performs a public religious 
rite: in the R. Oath. Ch. the priest who 
celebrates mass. 

Celebrate ( sel'e-brat), v,t. pret. & pp. cele- 
brated; ppr. celebrating. [L. celebro, cele- 
hratum, to celebrate, from celeher, famous, 
frequented, populous, which is another form 
of creher, crowded,] 1. To make known or 
mention often, especially with honour or 


praise ; to extol ; to commend ; as, to cele- 
brate the name of tlie Most High. 

For the grave cannot praise thee; death cannot 
celevrcLie thee. Is. xxxviii. iS. 

The Songs of Sion were psalms and pieces of 
poetry that edebmted the Supremo Being, Addison. 
To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun'Alraschid. Tennyson, 

2. To distinguish by any kind of observtince, 
as hy solemn lites or by ceremonies of joy 
and respect; as, to celebrate a birth-clay. 

From even unto even shall ■^•^celcbrateyom Sabbath. 

Lev. xxiii. 32. 

Celebrated (seFe-brat-ed),a. Having celeb- 
rity; distinguished; well known; famous.— 
Syn. Famous, renowned, illustrious, distin- 
guislied, 

Celebratedness (seTe-brat-ed-nes), n. The 
state or condition of being celebrated. Sir 
W. Scott [Eare.] 

Celebrater (sel'e-bra-ter), n. One who 
celebrates. *A celebrater of your beauty.' 
Po'pe. 

Celebration (sel-e-brii'shon), n. The act of 
celebrating: (a) the act of praising or extol- 
ling; renown; honour or distinction be- 
stowed, whether by songs, eulogies, or rites 
and ceremonies. ‘ His memorj- deserving a 
particular celebration.' Lord Clarendon. 
(6) The act of performing or observing with 
appropriate rites or ceremonies; as, the 
celebration of a marriage or of a religious 
festival; the celebration of a birth-day or 
other anniversary. 

Celebrioust (se-le'bri-us), a. Famous; re- 
nowned. Strype. 

Celebriouslyt (se-le''bri-us-ii), adv. With 
praise or renown. ’ 

Celebriousnesst (se-le'bri-us-nes),n. Fame; 
renown. 

Celebrity (se-leb'ri-ti), n. [L. cekbritas.] 

1. The condition of being celebrated; fame; 
renown; as, the celebrity of the Duke of 
Wellington; the celebrity of Homer or of 
the Iliad. ‘An event of great celebrity 
in the history of astronomy/ Whewell— 

2. A person of distinction’; as) a celebrity at 

the bar, or in the church, &c. — S.f Cele- 
bration. » 

The celebrity of the marriage was performed with 
great magnificence. Bacon. 

Celerert (seFer-er), n. A cellarer. A. 

Cel^es (seFer-ez), n. pi. [L., pi. of cekr, 
swift.] In Rom. antiq. a body of 800 horse- 
men, formed by Eomulus from the wealthier 
citizens. Their nmnber was afterwards 
augmented, and they are thought to have 
been the origin of the equites (which see). 

Celeriac (se-lerii-ak), n. A variety of celery. 
Called also the Turnip-rooted Celery. See 
Celery. 

Celerity (se-lerT-ti), n. [L. eeleritas, from 
celcr, swift.] llapidity of motion; swiftness; 
quickness; speed: as distinguished%from 
velocity, celerity is now generally applied!'-, 
to the motions or actions of living beings, 
velocity to inanimate objects; thus we speak 
of a person or animal moving with celerity, 
but -ive say the velocity of sound or light, or 
of a planet in its orbit. ‘Yo less celerity 
than that of thought.’ Shak. ‘Such a 
celerity m dyln^.' Shale. ‘The celerity af 
the springy corpuscles of the air.’ Boyle. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly to him whose 
sole employment is to watch its flight. Johnson. 

Syn. Quickness, rapidity, speed, speediness, 
swiftness, fleetness, velocity. 

Celery (seFe-ri), oi. [Fr. c6leri, It. seleri, from 
L. soLinon, Gr. selinon, parsley.] A plant 
( Apktm gra veolens) indigenous to the ditches 
and marshy places near tlie sea-coast in 
England and Ireland, and long cultivated 
in gardens as a salad and culinary vegetable. 
There are two varieties in cultivation, viz. 
red and white stalked, and of these many 
sub-varieties, as ne-vv striped, giant upright, 
new silver, <fec. 

Celestial (se-les'ti-al), a. [O.Fr. celestial, 
celestiel, L. ccelestis, from caelum, heaven.} 

1. Heavenly: belonging orrelating to heaven: 
dwelling in heaven; as, celestial spirits; celes- 
tial joys. Hence the word often conveys the 
idea of superior exceUence, delight, puiity. 

That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor. S/tak. 

2. Belonging to the upper regions or visible 
heaven; as, ccZesfiaZ signs; the ccZestiaZ globe, 

‘ The twelve celestial digm. ’ Shak. —Celestial 
Empire, China, so called because the first 
emperors are fabled to have been deities. 

Celestial (se-les'ti-al), n. 1, An inhabitant 
of heaven. ‘ The unknown celestial. ’ Pope. 
2. A native of China, the so-called Celestial, 
Empire. See under CELESTIAL, a. 
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Cslestialize {«4es’tl*al‘i2>, t.t pivt, A'p|>. 

celeiatuiii::^'} ; cd’ii^tbitizihj. I'o iiiuke 

celestial, iiuarL Idi\ [Iture.] 

Celestially (sC*4es'i:i*aMI), adr, Ie a celes- 
tial or heavenly maimer. 

Celestiaiaess ise-le^'tl-ai-aes), ?i. The qua- 

iity of Ijeing celestial ! 

Celestlfytl^ti-les'tl-fi), vJ, pret & pp. , 
€deHtlftr;iJ ; ppr. eete?(rjyf/q?. To eoammui- j 
cate soBietliiijjr of a heavenly Batiire to; to 
anake henvfEjIy, [Ilara] 1 


Celestin, Gelestiae (sd'eA-tin), «. In '• 
mineral, native siilpliatc of strontiaii, a 
mineral &o named from its occasional dell- ; 

„ cate hhie colour.: ■ I 

Celestiae (seres-tlnX ;i. 1, An atlhcrent of ; 
Pelaeinnism, so called from CudeMius, one , 
of the early supporters of I’ehi.uins.—^. One ! 
of a reli:4“i<.Mi3 oivler. mar nearly dcfnnct, so 
named fr-mi Pope Celedine, foiiikler of tiie j 
order. Tlie hrethren rise two lioiira after i 
iniihnght say matms, eat no lie.sh, fast ' 
often, and wt-ar a white .v'own, a capuche, • 
and a hlack SL-apulary.— -r*.' A mmni.ter of an 1 
order of l-Tan<-isi.‘an hermits now extinct. i 
Celiac, a. ^t-e (\RLikc. ! 

Celibacy (S!.-ri-)>a-si), n. [L. ciidpjcfim, a 
sin»de life, eelihacy, from caddt.^. unmar- 
ried.] The state of beintr celibate or nn- 
niarried; asiimle life. It isnio.st frequently 
if not alway.s iiaod of males or t>f a ve>lnn- 
tary single life. ‘ The ccl iba cy of the clergy. * 
llallam. 

No part, of, the old system had been more detested 
by the Refori’.iers than the honours pa'kU-a ogi/vtO'* 

Celibatariaat (sel'i-ba-tiV'ri-aa), a. Same 
as Celibate. 

Celibate (sel'i-bat), H. [L. cojlibatus. See 
Ceijbacy. ] 1. 1 A single life; celibacy. ' The 
forced celibate of the English clergy.’ £p. 
Ball. —2. Onewlio adheres to or practises 
celibacy; a bachelor, e.spedally a confirmed 
bachelor. 

Celibate (sel'i-bdt), a. ITmuimed; single; 
as, a celibate state. 

Celibate tsel'i-hfit), v.i. To lead a single life. 
Fortnightly Fev. 

Celibatist (se-lib'a-tist), n. One who lives 
unmarried. [Hare.] 

Ceiibite (seri-i>it), a. A monk living under a 
common and regular discipline. Gibbon. 
Oelidograpliy (sel-i-dogT-a-fi), n. [Or. Mis, 
kSlutoa, a spot, and grapho, to write.] A 
(lescidption of the spots on the disc of the 
suii or on planets. 

Celiae (se'lin). a. [Gr. JcoiUa, the lielly, ] 
Relating to the belly. [Rare.] 

Cell (sel), n. [L. cella, a cell, a small room, \ 
a hut, from same root as edare, and Gr. 
Icalwptein, to conceal. Hole and hollow tire 
from the same root.] 1. A small or dose 
apartment, as in a convent or a prison.— • 

2. A small or mean place of re.sideiice, such 
as a cave or hermitage. 

In. cottages and lowlv ceils 

True piety neglected chveils. So}?iervme, 

3, Eccles. a lesser religious house, especially 
one subordinate to a greater.™ 4. .In arch. 
(a) the part of the interior of a temple where 
the image of a god stood : originally applied 
in this sense to pc.rtioiis of the temples of 
the ancient Greek.s and Romans, lint now- 
applied to the correspomling part of Hindu 
and other temples. (?.») A hoilo-w space 
between the ribs of a vaulted roof. — 5. A 
small cavity or hollow place : variously 









Cells. 

A, A few cells from the chorda dorsalis of the lamprey. 
a. Cell-wall; b, cell-contents*, c, nucleus; <f, nucle- 
olus, B, Multipolar nerve-cell {with many processes), 
from human spina! cord ; c. nucleus and nucleolus. 
C, An oval nerve-cell. D, Cartilage-cell. E, Hepatic 
or liver cells. (All magnified.) F, Pigment or colour 
cell, from skin of frog^ 

axiplied ; as, the cells of the brain ; the 
cells of a honey -comb; the cells of an 
anther or a capsule.— -6. In Mol. (a) most 


commonly a membranous bag with more or 
Ics.s finkl content;?, ami almost alw’uys a 
nucleus; as, epithelial and fat cells, (h) A 
small soft semi-solid mass of mutter witli 
no definite boimdary'-waU, but most fre- 
quently appearing to Inive a small gniniilar 
substance in the centre, supposed by some 
to l*e a nucleus, Vmt no%v more generally 
liclievecl to be merely an iipp/earance due l 
to imperfection in the glass of the micro- | 
scope through which it is viewed. Lymph i 
and chyle corpuscle.^ are examples of tiiis | 
second kind I.n these the substance com- I 
posing the enveloping membrane and its i 
contents is homogeneous, being a eompfUiod < 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen,' j 
the covering being, at first simply an imin- 1 
itcly line indurated outer layer, but thicken- ; 
ing as. the cell becomes older at the expense 1 
of the interior or growing part. To this- sub- . | 
stance tlie -name of protopdasm has Is-een | 
given, .and It is now belie-i’ed to ■ ’oe the |. 
starting-point of nil aniimii mid vegetable I 
organisms. See rnoi’OFLASM.— 7. in elect | 
a single jar, bath, or division of a com- | 
pound vessel, containing a couple of plates, | 
generally copper and 2im\ united to their f 
opposites or to each other, usually by a wire. 
See Ctilvanic battery uiuler OALTANId ! 
Cell (sel), i\ t. To shut up in a cell ; to place i 
in a cell, IRare.J 

Xfyseif a recluse from the world 

And ceii’ed -andergro’.'.nd. Farner. ■ 

Cella (selTa), n. In arch, same ns Cell, 4 fu). 
Cellar (seTler), ?i, [h.edlanKm. See CELL.] 

A room in a house or other building, either 
wholly or partly umier ground, not ad,‘ipted 
f*.>r habitation Ijiit for lumber, storage pur- 
poses, coals, wine, and such like, and having 
openings into the outer air for ventilation i 
only, in some of the ovcrcr*nvded parts uf ! 
our large towns, however, cellars are con- | 
verted into habitations for people of the i 
lowest classes. ; 

Cellar (seThlr), a. Of or pertaining to ti cell ; ; 
as, cellar walls. 

Cellarage (serier-aj), n. 1. The space occu- j 
pied by cellars; a cellar or cellai’S cuilec- j 
. tively. . •: 

Come on— you hear this fellow r.’ the ceiuirasc — 
Consent to swear. Sutt/c. 

2. Charge for storage in a cell.av. 
Cellar-book (.sellcr-buki, n. A book con- 
taining details regarding tlie wines or other 
liquors received into and given out from a 
cellar ; a book kept liy a butler showing the 
state of the wine-cellar generally. 

Here he checked the hnusekeeper’a uccmjut, and 
overiiaukd the butler’s Ct'iuir-evn.-.:. 77:a<wcyay, 

Cellarer (sel'ler-th*), n. l. An oftlcer iu a 
monastery who has the care of the cellar, 
or the charge of procuring and keeping the 
provisions ; alsr*, an otlicer in chapters, who 
lias the care of the tenrxiorals, and particu- 
larly of distributing bread, wine, and money 
to canons on acemiht of their attendance in 
the choir.— 2. Same as Cella naan.— 3. One 
who keeps wine or spirit cellars ; a &ymt- 
dealer. 

Cellaret (seM6r-et'), u. [Dim. of ecZtor] A 
case of cabinet work for holding bottles of 
litiuors. Thackeray. 

Cellar-flap (selTcr-flap), n. The wooden 
lifting door which covers the descent to a 
cellar. 

Cellaring (selTer-ing), n. 1. A range or 
system of cellars ; cellarage. 

Ah ! how blessed should I be to live Avith yovt in a 
retired and peaceful cottage, situated in a deisghtfui 
sporting country, with nttacdied and detached oJfices, 
roomy ami cozmnodious attics. JiJorip.n. 

2. The act or practice of storing goods in 
cellars, 

Cellarino (chel-la-re'no), n. [It,] In arch. 
the part of a capital below the annulets. 
Cellarist (selTer-ist), n. Same as Cellarer. 
Cellarman (selTer-man), n. A pers<m who 
is employed in a W’iiie-cellar ; a cellarer ; a 
i butler. 

Cellarous (serier-us), a. Belonging to 
or connected with a cellar; subterra- 
nean ; excavated, ‘ Certain cellwroas steps.’ 
Dickens. [Rare.] 

Celled (seld), a. Furaished with a cell or 
cells : commonly used as the terminal ele- 
ment of a compound adjective ; as. single- 
celUd. 

Ceilepora, Cellipora (sel-leiyo-ra, seMip'- 
o-ra), n. [L, cella, a cell, and penis, Cr. 
poros, a passage. ] A genus of corals belong- 
ing to the class Polyzoa, composed of minute 
distinct cells aiTanged like fringes in longi- 
tudinal rows. 


Cellerer t (.selTcr-crk u. A cullarer. 
CeHiXeroias (sei-lif'«5r-na), u. |L. cdla, a 
cell, and /era, to bear.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing ccHs. 

Cellular (sellu-idr), a. [L. eelliiia, a little 
eeU.j 1. Cuiisisting of cells, or containing 
cells. —Ct'Biifur ■membriine or tissue, in 
animal !>odies is composed of an infinite 
number of ininute cells cominimlcating 
with each other. It invest, s every fibre, 
and sc'cms to Im tliemedinm 
CAA Atp 'C-; connection between id! 
pans of the Iwtly.- 

d --CHI ■' dtr tmui\ in hot. The tfe- 
e»iwpo..siiig a plant are 
, all modilictl cells, but this 
term is cuiUined to that 
Cttmitosed of eicuRintmy 
vtsicles or cells witludit 
w'tHxly or vuKcular tissues. 
See Ukll iunl Tissue. — 

2. rertahiing to or re.sem- 
bilug cclli.; as, a cellular iip- 
iwarancc.- -Cellular theory. 
Cellular Tbvue in the physiological tliemiy 
Plant;.. tluit derives all vegetable 
and animal ti.-sues from 
the union and metamurphusis of j#rimitive 
cells. 

Cellular (scriu-hh*), n. in h„t. a plant luiviiig 
Uu Spiral ve.sse]s. Lindleu. 

Celluiares i sebiu-hbrez), ii.pL Anamc given 
b> one of the graiui divisions of the vege- 
table kiugdcuu, consistiiig of eiyptogarnic 
plants the tissues of which are cellular 
without fibres or vessels. See VASCVLAUUSf 
Cellulated (selTu-lut-ed), a. Having a ccl- 
■ lular structure. , 

Cellule (senfm,u.. rL.ccfhdff.] A littlLMmdl. 
Cellulicolse(sel-lu-lik'd-lt;).u.p?. [L. edhm, 
a little cell, and coio, to inhabit.] A family 
of spiders, order Pulnionana, which form 
their nests beneath tlie Izark of trees, in the 
cavities of stones and rucks, Ac. 
Gellullferous (seMu-lif er-us), a. [L. edhda, 
a little ceil, anil/cro, to bear.] Bearing or 
pri'dncing little cells. 

Celluline (seTlu-lin), n. andu. Same as CeU 
i if lose, n. and n. 

Celluloid {sd'u-loid), n. An artificial sub- 
stance now much used as a substitute for 
ivory, bone, cm'al, horn, Ac. See SUPP, 
Cellulose (sclTfi-ius\ a. [From I. cellida, a 
little cell] Containing ceils. 

Cellulose (selTu-iris), n. in hot. the sub- 
stance of which the permanent celi-meiu- 
hranes of plants are always cuinpascd. Its 
coini>o3itioii is CeHioO-,. It is in many 
respects allied to starch, and is chuugod 
into starch by heat, sulphuric acid, 'or 
caustic potash: when iodine is apifiied to it 
it becomes yellow, iinle.ss sulphuric acid he 
addcil, wlien, by its conversion into starch, 
a blue colour is produced. Cellulose has 
been also detected in the tunics of asoidia 
and other Invertebrate animals. 

CeUulosie (sel-lu-lo'sik), a. Of or relating: 
to cellulose; 2U‘odiiee!l by or made of cdhi- 
lose. '■Cdluhmc fcnncntatiuii.’ yincteenth 
Century. 

Celosia {..sc-ldT'i-a),u. [Gr. hlhs, dry, buraetl , 
from the burned -like appearance of the 
flowers of some species.] A genus of, for 
the most part, tropical plants, nat. order 
Amaraiithacwe. The eockse(.tmb so com- 
mon in cultivation is C. cristata, but the 
cultivated form of this iilant, with a broad 
flattened stem and a terminal crest, is very 
unlike the plant iu its natural form, beiiig a 
monstrosity funned by the union or fascia- 
tion of the 'stems or ]»raiich£;.s. 

Celostoiny (se-Ios'to-mi), ii, [Gr, koilcs, 
hollow', and do/na, the mouth.] The act of 
speaking with a hollow voice. 

Celotoniy (sG-Iot'u-mi), n. [Gr. Me, a 
tumour, ail'd tornd a cutting.] In siirg. a 
term for the operation of renioviiig tlie 
stricture in strangulated hernia by cutting. 
Ceisia (sel'si-a>, h. [From Cclshis, a pi'b- 
fessor at Uxssala and friend of linnam.s.] 
A genus of ornamental plants, nat. order 
; Scrbphuiariacem. Several species are culti- 
vated in this country as greenhouse, plants. 
Celsitudet (seBsi-tud), n. [L. cehittedo.] 
Height; elevation. Chfwcer. 

Celt (selt), n. [L. Cdta^, Gr, Keltoi, Eeltai, 
the Celts; supposetl to be taken from W. 
celtiad, one who lives in a covert, an inhabi- 
tant of the wood or forest, cult, a covert or 
shade, from celu (L. celo), to conceal; Gael 
eeiltach, an inhabitant of the forest.] One 
of the earliest x\ryau inhabitants of the 
south and west of Europe, Of the Celts 
there are two great branches, viz. the GM- 


<5h, cJtain; 6h, Sc loch; 


j, job; h, Fr. tow; ng, sing; 'm, then; th, thin; w, zdg; wh, tc/iig; zli, azure.— See KEY. 
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helie, comprisinjr the Hipfhlaiiciei's of Scot- , 
land, the Irish, and >Ianx; and the Cymrie, j 
comprising the^Velsh and Bretons. Celtic 
is now spoken most largely in Wales, while a 
certain number of persons in the Highlands 
of Scotland and in Ireland also speak it. 
[The word with its derivatives is frequently 
written with an initial K — Kelt, Keltic, 
tte.J 

Celt (selt), n. [L.L. celtis, a chisel, a celt.] 
In arclmol. an imple- 
ment, sometimes made of 
stone ami sometimes of 
metal, found in ancient 
tumuli and harrows of 
the Celtic period in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and on 
the continent of Europe. 

Some have supposed the 
celt to he a weapon of 
offence, while others have 
contended that it is a 
tool which served the 
united purpose of an axe 
and a chisel,— or 
pot celt, a celt with a hole at one end into 
which the shaft was fitted. 

Celtiherian (selt-i-be'ri-an), a. [I. Celti- 
beri, compounded of Celtm, Celts, and Ibe-H, 
Iberians, the supposed original inhabitants 
of Spain.] Pertaining to Celtiljeria and its 
inhabitants, the Celtiberi, an ancient people 
of Spain. 

Celtiberian (selt-i-be'ri-an), n. An inhabi- 
tant of Celtiberia (the name given in an- 
cient times to Central Spain). 

Celtic (selt'ik), a. [See Celt.] Pertaining 
to the Celts, or to their language; as, Celtic 
tribes; Celtic tongues; Celtic customs; Cel- 
tic origm. 

Celtic (selt'ik), n. The language or group 
of dialects spoken by the Celts, including 
Welsh, Armoric or Breton, Irish, Gaelic, 
and Manx. 

Celticism (selt'i-sizm), n. 1. The manners 
and customs of the Celts. —2. A Celtic ex- 
pression or mode of expression. 

Celtis (selt'is), n. [L., an African species of 
lotus.] A genus of trees of several species, 
nat. order Ulmacese, with simple and gen- 
erally serrated leaves like those of the com- 
mon nettle, but not stinging; the nettle- 
trees. C. amtraUs, a native of the north of 
Africa and south of Europe, is a handsome 
tree, growing to the height of 30 or 40 feet, 
with hard, durable wood, capable of a fine 
polish and much used to ornament high- 
roads in Italy and south of Prance, C. oc- 
cidentalis, a North American tree, grows to 
the height of CO to 80 feet. C. onentalis 
and C. aculeata are low spreading trees of 
inferior interest. 

Celtish (selt'ish), a. Celtic; Keltic. [Bare.] 
Celtism (selt'izm), 7i. See Celticism. 
Celto-Boman (selt'o-ro-man), a. Pwclatiiig 
to the mixed population of Celts and Ho- 
mans in South and West Europe. 
Celiired,ti>. and a. [Norm, cehcre, a cover- 
let; same origin as ceiling.} Ceiled; cano- 
pied. 

Cement (se-ment'), n. [O.Fr, cement, Fr. cir 
rnent; L. cmnentum, signifying primarily a 
rough stone as it comes from the quarry, 
then the chips that fly off from it in hewing, 
which, in the case of marble, were made into 
cement; contr. from ccedinuntwm, from cmdo, 
to cut.] 1. Any glutinous or other substance 
capable of uniting bodies in close cohesion, 
as mortar, glue, <fec. ; specifically, in building, 
a stronger kind of mortar than that which is 
ordinarily used, consisting of those hydraulic 
Hmes which contain silica and therefore set 
quickly. Cements are variously composed, 
according to the nature of the surfaces to 
w'hichthey are applied and their exposure 
to heat or moisture. Hydraulic or icater 
cements harden under water and consoli- 
date almost immediately on being mixed. 
Of this kind are the Homan and Portland 
cements.— 2. Fig. bond of union; that which 
unites persons firmly together. 

Friendship J mysterious cemmi of the soul I 

Sweet’ner of life ! and solder of society. Blait-. 
3. In anat the tissue forming the outer 
crust of the fangs or root of the teeth; 
criista petrosa. See Crusta, 

Cement (sS-ment'), n.t i, To unite by ce- 
ment or the application of glutinous ‘sub- 
stances, hy mortar which hardens, or other 
matter that produces cohesion of bodies.— 
2. Fig. to unite firmly or closely; as, to ce- 
ment all parts of the community; to cement 
friendship. 

The fear of us may cement their divisions. Shak. 


Cement (se-ment'). v. i To unite or become 
solid; to unite and cohere. 

Cemental (se-ment'al), a. Of or belonging 
to cement, as of a tooth; as, cemental tubes. 
Oioen. 

Cementation (se-men-ta'shon), a. l. ihe 
act of cementing ; the act of uniting by a 
suitable substance.— 2. In cAem the process 
by which a solid substance is caused to 
enter into or combine with another at a 
high temperature without fusion of either; 
specifically, the conversion of iron into steel 
by heating the iron in a mass of groiiiid 1 
charcoal, and thus causing it to absorb a j 
certain quantity of the charcoal. ! 

Cemeiltatory (se-ment'a-to-ri), a. Cement- 
ing; having the quality of uniting firmly. 
Cementer (se-ment'er), n. The person or , 
thing that cements. ‘Language tlie great , 
instrument and cemenfer of society.’ Locke. \ 
Cementitious (se-men-ti'shus), a. Pertain- 
ing to cement; having the quality of cement- 
ing; of the natui'e of cement. i 

Cement-stone (se-ment'ston), n. A cal- 
careous mineral, a species of septaria, w'hich 
by being calcined is converted into a ce- 
ment. It occurs at Harwich, Sheppey, Ac. 
Cemeterial (sem-e-te'ri-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a cemetery. ^Cemeterial cells.’ 
Sir T.'^ Browne. [Hare.] 

Cemetery (sem'e-te-ri), 7i. [L. coennetei'mm, 
a burying-place, from Gr. koimeterion, a 
sleeping-place, afterwards a hurying-place, 
from koimao, to sleep.] A place set apart 
for interment; a graveyard; a necropolis. 
Cenatical (se-nat'ik-al), ft. [See Cenatory.] 
Helating to dinner or supper, [Hare,] 
Cenation, Geenation (se-na'shon), The 
act of dining or supping. Sir T. Browne. 
Cenatory (se'na-to-ri), a. [L. cmiatorius, 
from coeno, ccenatuni, to sup, ccena, supper, j 
Pertaining to dinner or supper. 

The Romans washed, were anointed, and wore a 
cenatory garment. Sir T. Browne, 

Cenegild (keu'e-gild), n. [A. Sax. cyn, cinne, 
kindred, and gild, payment.] In old law, 
an expiatory mulct paid by one who killed 
another to the kindred of the deceased. 
Cenobite (sen'o-bit), n. [L. coendbita, from 
Gr. koindbios, living in common, from koinos, 
common, and bios, life.] One of a religious 
order living in a convent or in community; 
in opposition to an anchoret or hermit, who 
lives in solitude. Gibbon. 

Cenobitic, Cenobitical (sen-o-bit'ik, sen-o- 
bit'ik-al), a. Living in community, as men 
belonging to a convent, ‘ Heligious ordei's, 
black and gray, eremitical and cenobitical’ 
Stillmgjleet. 

Cenobitism (sen'6-bit-izm), «. The state of 
being- a cenobite; the principles or practice 
of a cenobite. Mihnan: 

Oeuobyt (sen'o-bi),*?!.. A place where persons 
live in community. Sir G. Buck. 

CenotaHb. (sen'o-taf), n. [Gr. kenotaphiun— 
kenos, empty, and taphos, a tomb.] An 



Cenotaph of Burns, Banks of Doon, 

empty tomb erected in honour of some 
deceased person; a sepulchral monument 
erected to one who is buried elsewhere. ‘ A 
cenotaph in Westminster abbey.* Macaulay. 

K cenotaph name and title kept. . Dryden, 

I silently laugh at my omx cenotaph. Shelley. 

Ceuotaphy (sen'6-taf-i), n. Same as Ce^io- 
taph. 

Cense t (sens), ft. [L. census, a valuation, 
registering, tax,fromceftsere,to value, count, 


enrol, tax; wliencc also rviiStire.] 

1, A jiiilUic rate or tax. 

Tiic cvfuc or r.Ucs t if Cliristcnflnni .11 e r.u> rjd nnui 
ten tinn-s, yea, tweniy times i( 4 (l I'at . 

2, Census. 

The nujnhcf of grahh whidi ' ;i; ' i,t tinie ju 

and al>out her walls, ina f.ar.oa'. v/asisi.nle, 

.ifjioimted to ahove three niillin:;'.. /Vf-'W, 

3, Condition; rank ‘A Uiau^ wlio:aj state 
and ce/ise you aj’e familiar tvilli.’ IJ. Jon., 
son. 

Cense (sens), r.l. pivt, A p]‘. e-oir.-il; jipr. 
censing. [Ki‘. emcevser. St o i vsyti i To 
perfume with odours fredii burning gums 
and spices, [Hare.] 

The Salii siniT, aiul fvvwr hib altars r aavi, lOyilen, 
Cense (suns), V.i. ’J’o scatter inct'use. "Cens- 
ing alKUit ihe aitar.’ L. Joner,,>, | Huiv.J 
Censer (seiTser), n,. [A ft inn for 

incenser; Fv. (yncensuir. Sec i.NiKNSK.j A 
vase or pan in whi(;h incmib-c i-i laina-d; 
a vessel for burning un'l waftine- iui'f.'jjse. 
Among the dews the censor was a kiic} 
of chafing -ilLsh, (atYf-red i>y dt»itic and 
sii.s}mnded by a cliain, Uncd oUVr per- 
fumes in sacrifices, rmi -ei^, railed also 
tlmrildes, av(3 still ust‘d in iln* koman <'atho- 
lie Church atm:!SH,vespciv.,;in<l oihoroltjces, 
as well as in some Aneli'-an and other 
churches. They .are of vaviom- forms. (Wee 
Thurible.) In wliakspcre’s time tin; term 
was applied to a liotUe perfiirateil and or- 
namented at the top, used for sprinkling 
perfume, or to a, pan for burning any odori- 
ferous .substance. 

Here’.s snip and nip and cut nr.d slihi* .anf! slash, 
Like to a cemyr in a barber'b ;,I; s; <, ShnA'. 

Censiont (sen'shon), n. fl, eensnj. See 
Cense, ft.] A rate, t-ix, or a.sKessineut, Bp, 
Hall 

Censor (sen'ser),??. jL.cc/?.s‘nr. See Cense, ■«.] 

1, An officer in ancient Home whom busi- 
ness was to draw up a register of the citi- 
zens and the amount of their properly, for 
the purpo.ses of taxatiem ; to L-cep watch 
over the morals of the citizens, for which 
purpose they had power censure vjev and 
inmiorality by infiicting a laiidie mark of 
ignominy on tlio offender ; and to f-uimifiV 
tend the finance adinini.sti'arion and the 
keeping up of puidic bnildhie -. -2. < ^vho 
is empowered to examine all inanu.sinlids 
ami books before they arc publi.-lo'd, and to 

i see that they contain iioiiun- herelifml or 
! immoral. Hee under CEXS'di'diiP, One 
i who censures, Idames, or repi’t ive-; em- who 
! i.s given to een.snre ; one who is addicted to 
I perpetual fault-fimiing. ‘ jll-iuanred cen- 
' sons of tlie pre.st nt age.’ Ibiseu/mnoji. 
i Let me tell luy ymitlifn! av.'Sdr the ta.ces‘>itie'i 
I of that time reqiur<;il wcutthini!' vet*]’' iJihcrcfU frmti 
i what others then. ;-.ii."'c;e-aed. ' 

i 4. In schools, a pupil apfijuiuteil P.t the 
1 register of all whu attend, to njark those 
‘ wlio arc absc-ut each day on nictiting, to 
I repoj't faults. Ac. 

! Censorial (sen-sO'rl-al), a. j. Kelonging to 
i a censiir or to the correction .if jiuidic 
morals; as, the ccrn'orial oiiU-e in undent 
Home. —2. Full of cen.^ure; censorious; 
severe. ‘ Cm?, declamation.’ Wartmi. 

‘ A cmwrfaZ verity.* Lo.tnh, 

Censorial! (seu-sO'ri-an), a. .Same as Cen- 
sorial. ‘The ccft.s'or/uft power.’ Bacon. 
Censorious (sen-soTi-us). a. 1, Addicted ti> 
censure ; idanm or condemn ; severe 

in making rcmark.s on others or on their 
writings or manners- ns, a censorious critic. 

A dogmatical Kpirit itidiims a niaa to i -c censcrions 
of his neighbours. ti ‘attv. 

2. Implying or expressing censure ; as, ce^i- 
sorio'us remarks. 

Censoriously (sen-sG'ri-ns-li), m/r. In a 
censorious manner. 

Censoriousness (sen-soTi-us-nes), n. I'he 
quality of Itcing censoriou.s ; disposition to 
blame and condemn; tlie habit of censuring 
or reproaching. 

Censoriousness and f.inister interpretation of thinjf.s, 
all cross and distasteful hiinionrs render the conver- 
sation of men grievous and unea,sy. I'Ulvtson. 

Censorship (sen'ser-ship), n. The office or 
dignity of a censor ; the time during which 
a censor holds his office. — Censorship of the 
press, a regnlatitm xvhich formerly prevailed 
in most countries of Europe, and is still in 
force in many, according to wJiich printed 
book.s, manuscripts, pauiplilets, and news- 
papers are examined by persons appointed 
for the purpose, who are emptAvered to pre- 
vent publication if they see siifiicient rea- 
son; that is, if they find anything in such 
books or writings obnoxious tu the prevail- 
ing political or religious systems. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpH; oil, pound; u, Sc. almne; p,i^c.fey. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; 
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Censual (sen'slio-al), a. [L. cenmccUa. ] Ec- 
lating to or containiiig a census. ' A censual 
roll or book,' ySir If. Temple. 

Censuxa.'ble ( scn'.shor-a-bl), a. Worthy of 
censure; blainaJjic; culimblo; reprehensible; 
as, a centitirable person; ceTmivmble conduct 
nr writings. j 

Censurableness (seu'shbr-a-M-nes), n. The : 
statu tff ({uality of being censurable or i 
Idaniable; iitiiess to be censured. ! 

This, and divers others, are alike in their ccnsur- 
ablencss by the unskilful, be it divinity, yihysic, 
poetry, IVhiilock. 

Censiirably (sen'shbr-a-bli), acZy, In a cen- 
surable inanuer; in a rnaimor worthy of 
biuine. 

CSBStire (son'shiir), n. [L. censura, an 
opinion or judgment; I'T. censure; from L. 
ee-niico, nt value, to estimate. >See Cense, 
70] l.t Jiidgiiieut; opinion; criticism. 

'i'ake each man’"-, cefisitre but reserve thy judgment. 

" ■■ 

2. .indiidal sentence; a condemnatory judg- 
nicnt. 

To you, lord governor, 

Keiuains the censure of this hellish villain; 

The tiine, the place, the torture. ShaJe. 

An ecclesiastical cnisvra is a sentence of 
eondoninati' m or penalty inflicted on a mem- 
ber of a f.Uurch for misconduct, by which 
be is deprived of the communion of the 
church or prohibited from executing the 
sacerdotal office.— The act of blaming or 
iirnling fault and condemning as wrong; 
expressi(ju of blame or disapprobation ; 
fault - iinding ; condemnation ; aiiimadver- 
; sioiL ■ 

:in minds iinstrengthened by right culture there is 
fi perverse l5c;lief that they can only raise themselves 
by lowering whatever st:incls beside them. There- 
fore, when all the world turned critical before the 
schoolmaster vvns well abroad, censure, that simply 
meant expre.ssion of opinion, with a sense even of 
some admitted value to be ascertained, came to 
mean chielly or only condemnation. Prof. Morley. 

Syk. .Blame, reproof, condemnation, repro- 
bation, disapproval, disapprobation, repre- 
hension, animadversion, reprimand, reflec- 
tion, dispraise, abuse. 

Censure (sen'shbr), i;.iE. pret, & pp, censured; 
ppr. censuring, l.t To estimate; to reckon; 
to regard as; to judge. 

Should I ;,,ay more, you well might censure me 
AVliat yet 1 never was) a llatterer. £ea7{. F/. 

t, To cuudenm by a judicial sentence, as in 
cecle.siastical atfairs.--3. To find fault with 
and condemn as wrong; to Iflame; to ex- 
jii'ess disapprobation of; as, to censure a 
man, or his manners, or his writings. 

We l.iugh at vanity oftener tiian we censure pride. 

Buckminster. 

To re/'roZ’C, to rebuke, to reprimand, to censure, 
to reniansiraie, to e.xp-jstulate, to reproach. To re^ 
prore i'i to udmnnish with di'..approbation. To re- 
buke is now used in nearly the same sense, but is a 
.sirnnger term. To reprimand i.s to reprove officially 
and by one in autliority. To censure is to express an 
unfavourabso opinion. It implies equality between 
tlie parties, and is le.s.s personal than the previous 
ternfs. To rehi'insfrate and to expostulate are acts 
more argumentative and imply more of advice than 
cither repfvre or censure. They also apply only to 
nets now taking place or about to take place, while 
(ensure aii,rpUes only to what is past. Men may re- 
Mt nstrute with a .superior; they generally expostu- 
Aite with equals or inferiors. To reproach is to give 
vent to our feelings: it is applicable to all grades, 
and it often appii'es when we attribute to another 
faults he does not admit. Angus. 

Censuret (serf slflir), v. i. To pass an opinion, 
especially a severe opinion; to judge. 

’Tis a passing shame, 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen. Shak. 

Ceusurer (sen'slidr-er), n.. One who ceu- 

:,'"Siires.. ■ 

A statesmrin, who is possessed of real merit, should 
lofik upon his p-oiincal censurers with the same ne- 
glect that a good writer regards his critics. 

Addison. 

Census (seiYsu.s), n. [L., from censeo. See 
Cense, /i..] l. In Rom. antiq. a registered 
statement of the particulars of a person's 
property for taxation purposes; an enumer- 
ation and register of the Eoman citizens 
and their pn)perty; the drawing up of 
such a register. --2. In modern times, an 
enumeration of the inhabitants of a state 
or part of it, taken by order of its legis- 
lature. The first actual enumeration of the 
people of England and Scotland was made 
in 1801. Subsequently a census has been 
taken every ten years. In Ireland the ear- 
liest census was taken in 1S13, since which 
time a census has been taken concurrently 
with that of G^reat Britain. 

Census-paper (son'sus-pa-per), n. A sche- 
dule or form left with the head of each 
house on each occasion of taking the census, 


to be filled up with the names, ages, occu- 
pations, &c., of all the inmates, and given 
up to the enumerators on their calling for 
it on the statutory day. 

Cent (sent), ?i. [Contr. of b. cenfmji, a hun- 
dred, %yhich is of cognate origin with E. 
imndred (which see).] 1. A hundred, com- 
monly used with per; as, ten per cent, that 
is, in the proportion of ten to the hundred. 

For lucky rhymes to him were scrip and share, 

And mellow metres more than cent per cent. 

„ . Tennyson. 

2. In various countries a coin equal to the 
hundredth part of that which forms the 
monetary unit. In the United States of 
America, a copper coin whose value is the 
hundredth part of a dollar, or about the 
same as a halfpenny of onr money.— 3. An 
old game at cards, so called because 100 was 
the game. Nares. 

Centage (sen'taj), n. Eate by the cent or 
hundred; percentage. [Bare.] 

Cental (sen'tal), n. A Aveight of 100 lbs. 
proposed to be generally adopted in the 
trade and commerce of this country, and 
legalized by an act of 1878. 

Centaur (sen'tar)^ th. centaums; Gr. 
kentauros, lit. bull-killer; the Centaurs were 



Centaur.— Antique statue in Vatican Museum, 

proliably a race that hunted Avild cattle and 
liA>'ed almost constantly on horseback. ] 1. In 
Greek myth, a fabulous being supposed to 
be lialf man and half horse. The earliest 
notices of them in Greek litera- 
ture, however, merely represent 
them as a race of Avild and savage 
men inhabiting the mountains and 
forests of Thessaly, and it is not 
till later times that they appear 
as in the cut. The Centaur Cheiron 
Avas distinguished for liis know- 
ledge of medicine. — 2. Part of a 
southern constellation, in form of 
a centaur, usually joined with the 
Wolf, containing thirty-five stars; 
the Archer. 

Centaurea(sen-taTe-a), n. [l,.cen- 
temrea, Gr. keniaurie, kentanris, ^ 
kentaurion, after the Centaur Cheiron, be- ' 
cause it is said to haA^e cured a wound in his 
foot. ] A very extensive genus of herbaceous 
plants, nat. order Compositaj. The species 
are annual or perennial herbs, Avith alter- 
nate leaves and single heads, all the florets 
of Avhicli are tubular. They are found in 
Europe, Western Asia, and North Africa. 
The annuals, C. cyamis (corn blue-bottle), 
C. moschata (purple or white sultan), and 
C. suaveolens (yelloAv sultan), are sometimes 
cultivated in gardens, but the species in 
general are of very little importance, and 
many are mere weeds, such as C, nigra and 
C. Scahiosa, the knapweed of our meadows 
and pastures. 

Centauree,t w. A herb, the centaury. Chau^ 

cer. 

Oentatirize (sen'tar-iz), v.i. To perform the 
acts of, or to be like a centaur; to be a man, 
yet act like a brute. Young. [Bare.] 
Centaury (sen'ta-ri), n. [See Centaurea.] 
The popular name of various plants. Tlie 
lesser centaury is a species of Erythrsea 
(which see). 

Centenaar (sen^te-nar)i ti. The Amsterdam 
hundredweight or quintal, equal to nearly 
109 lbs. See Centner. 

Centenarian (sen-te-na'ri-an), n. A person 
a hundred years old or upwards. 


Centenarian (sen-te-niVri-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to a centenary or centenarian, 
Centenarious (sen-te-nafil-us), a. Belong- 
ing to a hundred years. [Bare.] 
Centenary (senTe-na-i’i), a, [L centenaHus, 
from centum, a hundred; but from the 
meanings it Avould appear that the Avord 
was often regarded as from centum, and 
annus, a year.] 1. What consists of or com- 
prehends a hundred ; the space of a hun- 
dred years. ^One inch of decrease in tlie 
growth of men for every centenary/ Haka- 
toill —2. The commemoration of any eA’'ent, 
as the birth of a great man, Av-hich occurred 
a hundred years^’hofore ; as, the centena) g 
of Burns; the centenary of Sir Walter Seott. 
[This is noAv the usual meaning.] 
Centenary ( sen'te-na-ri ), a. Belating to or 
consisting of a hundred ; relating to a hun- 
dred years; as, a centenary festival or cele- 
bration. " Centenary solemnities Avliicli oc- 
curred but once in a hundred years.’ Fuller. 
Centeniert ([sen-te-neri), n. One of a divi- 
sion containing a hundred. 

They are an hundred chosen out of every town and 
village, and thereon were termed centeniers or cen- 
turians. T zme's Storehouse. 

Centennial (seii-ten'iii-al), a. [L. centum, a 
hundred, and annus, a year.] 1. Consisting 
of or lasting a hundred years ; as, a centen- 
nial epoch.— 2. Aged a hundred years. 

That opened through long lines 
Of sacred ilex and ceziteziniai pines. Loztgfellow. 

3. Happening every hundred years; as, a 
centennial celebration. 

Centennial (sen-tenffii-al), n. The com- 
memoration or celebration of any event 
Avhich occurred a hundred years before; as, 
the centennial of American independence. 
Centennially (sen-tenhii-al-li), adv. Once 
in every hundred years ; as, to celebrate an 
event centennially. 

Center (sen'ter). See Centre. 

Centering (sen't6r-ing), n. The framing of 
timber by Avhicli the arch of a bridge or 
other structure is supported during its erec- 
tion. The same na,nie is giA'en to the Avood- 
Avork or framing on Avliicii any vaulted work 
is constructed. It is sometimes termed 
Centre. The centering of a bridge has to 
keep the stones or voiissoirs in position till 
they are keyed in, that is, fixed by the in- 
sertion of the requisite number of stones in 
the centre, and its construction is a matter 
demanding the utmost care of the architect 
or buildez'. The removal of the Avooden 
frameAvork is called striking the centering, 
and on this being done Avhnt is called the 
settlement of the arch takes place, the cen- 



Centering, "Waterloo Bridge, London. 

tral voussoirs moving a little and those in 
the flanks rising. 

Centesimal (sen-tesT-mal), a. [L. ceiitesi- 
mus, from centum, a hundred.] 1. Hun- 
dredth; as, a centesimal part. —2. By the 
hundred. ^Centesimal increase.* Sir T. 
Brmone. 

Centesimal (sen-tesT-mal), n. In anth. 
hundredth part ; the next step of progres- 
sion after decimal. 

The ne.qlect of a few centesimals iu the side of the 
cube would bring it to an equality with the cube of a 
foot. Arbicihnot. 

Centesimation <sen-tesT-mri"s}ion), n. [See 
Centesimal, a.] A military punishment 
for desertion, mutiny, or the like, Avliere 
one person in a hundred is selected for exe- 
cution; similar to decimation, or the punish- 
ment of one in ten. Jer. Taylor. 
Centesimo (sen-te?/e-mo; It. proii. chen-tez''- 
e-rao), n. 1. In the money system of Italy, 
the hundredth part of a lira, Avhich is equal 
to the Ei'ench franc in value.— 2, An Argen- 
tine money of account. It is the hundredth 
part of a dollar, that is of 4*-. 

Centesmt (sent^ezm), 9L [L. centesinms.] 
The hundredth part of a thing, as of an in- 
j teger. Bailey. 

! Centetes ( sen-te'tez ), n. A genus of mam- 
; mals of the family Talpidec, very nearly 


ch, c^ain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, ^o; j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sins'; t/ien; th, t/un; w, wig; wh, zriiig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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allied to the hedgehogs ; the tenraus. See 
Tenrac. 

Centiare (sen^ti-rir; Fr. pron. sah-tyar), n, 
A square metre ; the hundredth part of the 
French are, and equal to 110 square yards. 
Centicipitous (seu-ti-sipl-tus), a. [L. centi- 
eeps, centicipitis; from centum, a hundred, 
and caput, the head. 3 Having a hundred 
heads. [Rare.] 

Oentifidous (sen-tifl-dus), a. [L. centum, a 
hundred, and fmdo, to cleave or split.] 
Divided into a hundred parts. [Rare.] 
Centifoiious (sen-ti-fo'Ii-us), a. [L. centir 
folius, from centum, a hundred, folium, 
a leal] Having a hundred leaves, Johnson. 
Centigrade (senli-griid), a. [L. centum, a 
hundred, and gradus, a degree.] 1. Consist- 
ing of a hundred degrees; graduated into 
a hundred divisions or equal parts.— Coif i- 
gmde thermometer, a thermometer intro- 
duced by Celsius, which divides the interval 
iHitweeii the freezing and boiling points of 
water into 100 degrees, while in Fahren- 
lieit’s thermometer the same interval is 
divided into 180 degrees; hence 1 centi- 
gr<ade degree is equivalent to 1-| degrees of 
Fahrenheit. The zero of the centigrade 
thermometer also is placed at the freezing- 
point, while in Fahrenheit’s it is 32 degrees 
i>elovv it. See Thermometer.— 2. Pertain- 
ing to the scale which is divided into a 
hundred degrees; as, a centigrade degree. 
Centigramme (sen'ti-gram or sah-te-gram), 
n. [Fr., from L. centum, a hundred, and 
gramme.] A French measure of weight, 
the hundredth part of a gramme. See 
Gramme. 

Centilitre (sen-tMI'tror saii-te-le-tr), n. [Fr. , 
from L. centum, and Fr. litre.] In French 
liquid measure, the hundredth part of a 
litre, a little more than f ths of a cubic inch. 
Centiloquyt (sen-tibo-kwi), n. [L, centum, 
a hundred, and loquor, to speak.] A hun- 
dred sayings ; as, the Centiloquy of Ptole- 
msens, a work containing a hundred aphor- 
isms. Burton. 

Centime (sen-tem' or safi-tem), n. [Fr.] The 
hundredth part of a franc. 

Centimetre (sen-ti-me'tr or sah-te-ma-tr), n. 
[Fr. centimetre, from L. ce7itum, a hundred, 
and Gr. matron, measure.] A French mea- 
sure of length, the hundredth part of a 
metre, rather more than -/(foths of an inch, 
English measure. 

Centinelt (seu'ti-nel), n. A sentinel. 
Centinodyt (sen-tin'o-di), 7i. [O.Fr. centi- 
7iodie, from L. centum, a hundred, and 
7iodus, a knot.] Knotgrass. 

Centiped, Centipede (senli-pe cl, sou'ti-ped), 
n. [L. centipeda—centum, a hundred, and 
pes, pedis, a foot.] A term applied to vari- 
ous insects having many feet, all belonging 
to the order Cheilopoda of the class Myria- 
poda. The most common British centipede, 
Lithohius forficatiis, is quite harmless, but 
those of tropical cf>untrie.s l^eloiiging to the 
genus Scolopendra inflict severe and often 
dangerous bites. They sometimes grow to 
a foot in length. 

Centipedal (sen'ti-pe-dal), a. Pertaining 
or belonging to the centipedes. 

Centistere (sen'ti-ster or sah-te-star), 71. 
[Fr, centistere.] The hundredth part of the 
French stere, equal to ’353 cubic foot. 
Centner (sent''ner), n. [G., from L. centen-- 
arkis, from ce/itum, a hundred. ] 1. In 7netal 
and assaying, a weight divisible first into a 
hundred parts and then into smaller parts. 
The metallurgists use a weight divided into 
a hundred equal parts, each one pound; the 
whole they call a centner; the pound is 
divided into thirty-two parts or half-ounces, 
the half-ounce into two quarters, and each 
of these into two drams. But the assayers 
use different weights. With them a centner 
is one dram, to which the other parts are 
proportioned.— 2, A common name on the 
Continent for a hundredweight. In Swit- 
zerland it is equal to 110 lbs. ; in Austria, 
110|; in Sweden, 112-06; in Germany, 110 '25. 
Cento (sen'to), n. pi. Centos (sen'toz). [L. 
cento, primarily cloth made up of patches, 
patch-work, and then a poem made up of 
selections from different poems.] In 7 nusic 
and literature, a composition made up of 
selections from the works of various authors 
or composers; a pasticcio. 

It is quilted, as it were, out of shreds of divers 
poets, such as scholars call a cento. Camden. 

Centoeulated (sen-tok-'u-lat-ed), a. [D. cen- 
tum, a hundred, and ociihis, an eye.] Hav- 
ing a hundred eyes. 

Centoist (sen'to-ist), n. One who compiles 
centos; a compiler. Edin. Rev. [Rare.] 


Centone (chen-to'na), Tti, [It.] A musical 
cento. 

Oentonism (sen'to-nizm), n. The act of 
constructing centos, or m aking compilations 
from various authors. ifaWarn. [Rare.] 
Centonizing (sen'to-niz-ing), 71. The act of 
compiling; specifically, in 7nmic, the act of 
patching up or adapting songs to music 
already kno^vn. [Rare,] 

Central (sen'tral), a, [L. centralis.] Relat- 
ing or pertaining to the centre; placed in the 
centre or middle; constituting or containing 
the centre; originating or proceeding from 
the centre. 

The ducal palace of Venice contains the three ele- 
ments in exactly equal proportions— tlie Roman, 
Lombard, and Arab. It is the central building of 
the world. Ruskin. 

—Q&ntral eclipse, an annular eclipse (which 
see). It is so named because the centres of 
the sun and moon appear to coincide.— 
Cent 7 'al forces, in mech. the powers which 
cause a moving body to tend toward or 
recede from the centre of motion. Tliat 
whdeh causes the revolving body to tend 
towards the centre of motion is called the 
Centoipetal force, and that which causes it 
to recede from the centre is called the cen- 
trifugal force. 

Centralisation (sen'’tral-iz-a"shon), n. Same 
as Centr'alization. 

Centralise ( sen^trai-iz ), v. t. Same as Cen- 
tralize. 

Centralism (sen'tral-izm), n. The quality 
of being central; the combination of several 
parts into one whole; centralization. 
Centralist (sen'tral-ist), n. One who pro- 
motes centralization, or bringing all the 
departments of state to one centre. 
Centrality (sen-tral'i-ti), The state of 
being central 

Centralization (sen'tral-iz-a"shon), The 
act of centralizing or bringing to one centre ; { 
as, the centralization of power in the haud.s 
of a minist:^; the centralimtim of com- 
merce in a city. 

Centralize (sen'tral-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. cen- 
tralized; ppr. centt'alizmg. To draw to a 
central point; to bring to a centre; to render 
central; to concentrate in some particular 
part as an actual or conventional centre : 
generally applied to the process of transfer- 
ring local administration to the court or 
capital. 

Centrally (sen''tral-Ii), aeZr. In a central 
manner or position; %vith regard to the 
centre; as, to be centrally situated. 
Centralness (sen'tral-nes), 71 . The state of 
being central; centrality. 

Centranthns ( sen-tran'thus ), 71 . [Gr. ke7i- 
tron, a spur, and anthos, a flower.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Valerianaceai, distin- 
guished from the true valerian by having a 
spur to the corolla and a single stamen. The 
species are perennial smooth herbs, witli 
white or red flowers. 0, (spur-valerian) 

is a sweet-scented plant naturalized in the 
south of England and Ireland in chalk-pits 
and on old walls. Some of the species are 
grown in gardens, and are elegant border- 
flowers. 

Centrationt (sen-tra'shon), n. Tendency to 
the centre. .Dr. jBT. Jfore. 

Centre (sen't^r), n. [Fr., from L. centrum, 
Gr, henti'on, a goad, spur, or point, from 
Itenteo, to prick, because in describing a 
circle with a pair of compasses the fixed leg 
makes a mark or hole in the centre,] 1. A 
point in a line, figure, or body equally dis- 
tant from the extremities; the middle point 
or place.— 2 , The middle or central obtect. 
In m army, the body of troops occupying 
the place in the line between the wings. 
In n fleet, the division between the van and 
I’ear of the line of battle, and between the 
weather division and lee in the order of 
sailing. —3. A point of concentration ; the 
nucleus around which or into which things 
are collected; as, a centre of attraction; a 
centre of power. ‘The centre of a world’s 
deme.' Tennyson. 

These institutions collected all authority into one 
centre, kings, nobles, and people. y. Adams. 

_ It is to expect that we may then descend again 
into thenioral and spiritual world, because its source 
and Centre are the same as those of the material 
creation.- . Whrtuell. 

4. In arch, see Centering.— 5, In hall-prac- 
tice, (a) the part of a target next the bull’s- 
eye. (6) A shot striking the target within 
the circle or square next the bull’s-eye. — 
6. One of the points of the lathe-spindles on 
which the object to be turned is placed ; or 
one of two similar points for holding an 


object to be operated on by some other 
maebine, as a planing-machine, and enabling 
the object to be turned rouml on its axis.— 
7. Among the Fenians, the title given to the 
leaders "of the organization. The head 
ce-ntre is at the head of the whole, and he 
has under him various subordinates named 
district, &c.,md,re.s’.— 8. In the French and 
some other legislative assemblies the title is 
given to the members with moderate views 
intermediate between the right and left.— 
Centre of attraction of a body, is that point 
into which, if all its matter ^vere collected,, 
its action upon any remote jairticdo would 
he the same as before; or the iioint to wblcii 
bodies tend in conscuiuenee of the action of 
gravity.— Cenri’e of a bastion, a point in the 
middle of the gorge of a bastiom, whence the 
capital line commences, and is generally at 
the angle of the inner polygon. —Cc/dre of a., 
conic secMon, that point which bisects any 
diameter, or that point in which all the 
diameters intersect each other. —C'cn./ re 0 / 
co7iversum, a point in a body about which it 
turns, or tends to turn, when a force is ap- 
plied to any part of it, us when a Imr of iron 
lies horizontally, and is struck at one end 
perpendicularly to its length, loie point in 
the rod remains at rest, as a centre about 
which all the other points tend to revolve. 
— Centi'e of a curve of the higher kuid, tlm 
point where two diameters concur.— 
of di8plaeB7m7it, the mean centre of that 
part of a ship which is imriiersed in the 
water. It is also called the Centra of Cav- 
ity, and sometimes the Ce7itre of Inimcrsion, 
or Centre of Buoyancy.— -Centres of a door. 
the two pivots on which the door turns,— 
Centre of equilibrium, is the same in respect 
to bodies immersed in a fluid, as the centre 
of gravity to bodies in free space. See 
Equiiibbium. — Centre of equilibrium of a 
system of bodies, a point such that if the 
system were suspended from it, the whole 
would remain in equilibrium. — Centre of 
friction, that point on which anything turns 
when put in rapid and in<iepen<lent motion; 
thus tile extremity of the iieg round which 
a top spins is the centre of friction.— Gcnfre 
0 / gravity, in mech. the ptdnt about which 
fill' the parts of a body exactly balance ea(;h 
other, and which being sufiporfeed the whole 
body w'iil remain at rest though acted on by 
gravity; or that point in the interior of a 
tiody so situated that any plane whatever 
that passes through it divides the body into 
two parts, of which the weigiits are exactly 
equal. Also called Centi'c of .3!ass. 8ee 
Gravity.— Genfre of gyration, the point at 
which, if the whole ina.ss of a revolving 
body •were collected, the rotatory cflfeet 
W'ould remain nnaltcred.— C'cnfre 0 / inertia, 
that point in a body whit.'h 'is so situated 
that the force requisite for producing mo- 
tion in the body, or bringing it to rest, ia 
equivalent to a single force applied at this 
point. It is the same with the centre of 
gravity.— Gcnfi’c of magnitude, that point 
in a liody which is eipially distant from all 
the similar external iiurts of it. In tlm 
regular solids this point coincides with the 
centre of gravity. —CV/rire of 7notvm, the 
point w'liich remains at rest wliilc all the 
other parts of a body move round it, —Centre 
of oscillation, the point of a body suspended 
by an axis, at which, if all the matter were 
concentrated, the oscillations -would be per- 
formed in the same tim(i.—Ce7itreof percus- 
sion, the point at which, if a moving body 
encountered an immovable obstacle, the 
motion ’would be arrested without producing 
any strain on the axis. It coincides with 
the centre of oscillation 'when the perc.utient 
; body moves about a fixed point; and with 
' the centre of gravity -wlien the body moves 
! in a straight line.— Ceiitre of pressure. See 
I under PRESSURE, 

Centre (sen'to*), v.t pret. <fc pp. ' centred;' 
ppr. centrkig. 1. To place on a centre ; to 
fix on a central point.— 2. To collect to a 
point. 

Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Privr. 

Centre (sen'tf;r), v.i. 1. To be placed in a 
centre or in the middle. 

As God in heaven 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; so thou (earth). 

Centrinj!^, receivest from all those orbs. Milton. 

% To be collected to one point; to be con- 
centrated or united in one. ‘Our hopes 
must centre on ourselves alone.’ Dryden. 

Life’s ciioicest blessings cetttre all in home. Coroper. 

i Centre-bit (sen't^r-bit), n. A carpenter’, s 
i tool for lioring large circular lioles, which 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 'ii, Sc. abtfiie; y, Sc. icy. 
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tmns on an axis or central point when in 
operation. See Bit and Stock. 
Centre-board; (seii'ter-Oord); n. a mov- 
able keel used especially in American yachts, 
capable of being raised and lowered in a well 
extending longitudinally amidships, passing 
through a slit in the vessel’s bottom. 
Centre-drill (sen^ter-dril), n. a small drill 
used for making a short hole in the ends of 
a shaft about to be turned, for the entrance 
of the lathe centres. 

Gentreity t (sen-tre'i-ti), 71. Power of at- 
traction towards a centre. 

In everything compost, 

•Each part of tiie essence its ce?itrsiiy 
Keep;? to itself ; it shrinks not to a nullity. 

Dr. H. More, 

Centre-piece (sen'^ter-pes), n. An ornament 
intended to be placed in the middle or cen- 
tre of something, as of a table or mantel- 
shelf, or between other ornaments. 

He might have missed a centre-piece or a choice 
wine-cooler. Dickens. 

Centre-pin (.seu'tCu’-pin), 7 i. The pivot on 
which the compass needle oscillates. 
Centre-punch (sen't 6 r-punsh), 91. A tool 
consisting of a small piece of steel with a 
hai’deiied point at one end. 

Centre-rail (sen'ter-ral), 71. In milwaifsoiiii 
tmmioays, a rail placed between the ordi- 
nary rails in a track. 

Centre-second (sen'ter-sek-und), a. A term 
applied to a watch, clock, or other time- 
piece in which the seconds-hand is mounted 
on the central arbor, and completes its 
revolutions in one minute. 

Centric (seii'trik), a. in anc. astron. a circle 
tlxe centre of which was the same as that of 
tlie earth. ‘The sphere with ce 7 itric and 
eccentric scribbled o’er.’ Milton. 

Centric, Centrical (sen'trik, sen'trik-al), a. 
Placed in the centre or middle; central. 
Centrically (seiytrik-al-li), adv. In a cen- 
tral position; centrally. 

Centricalness (sen'trik-al-nes), 71. Situation 
in the centre. 

Centricity (.sen-tris'i-ti), 71, The state of 
being centric. 

Centrifugal (sen-trif'u-gal), a. [L. ce^itrum, 
a centre, and/ujio, to flee.] 1 . Tending to 
recede from the centre. The centrifugal 
jo 7 'ce of a body is that force by which any 
body moving round another body in a 
curve, tends at every point to fly off from 
tlie a.xis of its motion in a tangent to tlie 
curve ; thus the moon in revohing round 
the earth has a tendency, in every point of 
her orbit, to fly off in the direction of a 
tangent to that point, and the same is true 
of all the planets. 

Centrifugal force i.s not a distinct force in a strict 
.sen-se, but only a certain re.sult of the first law of 
motion measured by the portion of centripet.il force 
which counteracts it. tVhewdl. 

2 . Acting by or depending on centrifugal 
force or action; as, a ce 7 itrifugal pump; a 
centrifugal machine, a name given to many 
machines for raising water, ventilating 
mines, drying yarn, clothes, sugar, &c. In 
these drying machines the material is placed 
in a hollow cylinder with a reticulated peri- 
phery of wire-gauze, and being rotated very 
rapidly the water (or in the case of sugar 
the molasses) flies off by centrifugal action. 
Hence centrifugal sugar, a trade term for 
sugar thus prepared. — 3 . In hot expanding 
lirit at the summit and later at the base, as 
a flower . — Centrifugal mfloresce 7 iee is that 
land of inflorescence in which the terminal 
or central flower is the first to expand, 
as ill a true cyme. The elder and valerian 
furnish examples. It is also called Definite 
Biflorescence. 

Centring (sen^tr-ing), n. See Centering. 
Centripetal (sen-trip'e-tal), a. [L. centru 7 n, 
a centre, and to move toward.} 1 . Tend- 

ing toward tlie 0Qn\i'Q.~~Ccntnpetal force is 
that force which draws a body towards a 
centre, and thereby acts as a counterpoise 
to the centrifugal force in circular motion. 
Gravity is a centripetal force preventing the 
planets from flying off in a tangent, as the 
stone does from the sling.— 2 . Progressing 
by changes from the exterior of an oliject 
to its centre ; as, the centripetal calcifica- 
tion of a lione. Oioen. Specifically, in 
hot. expanding first at the base of the in- 
florescence, and later at the summit, as a 
flower. — Centi'ipetal inflo't'escence is that 
kind of inflorescence in which the lower or 
outer flower is the first to expand, as in 
spikes, racemes, umbels, coryinbs, and heads. 
The laburnum, hemlock, onion, and daisy 
are examples. It is also called hidefinite 
■ Inflorescence. 




Centripetency (sen-trip'e-ten-si), 71. Ten- 
dency to the centre. fKai’e.} 

CentriscidSB (sen-trisl-de), 71. pi. A name 
given by some zoologists to the Eistularidse, 
a family of fishes, from Ce 7 itrisms, its topi- 
cal genus. 

Ceritriscus (sen-tris'kiis), n, [Gr. kentriskos, 
dim. of ke 7 itr on, a goad or point.} A genus 
of teleostean fishes, of the section Acanthop- 
terygii and family Fistularidse. To this 
genus belongs the bellows-fish, trumpet-fish, 
or sea-snipe of our own coast. 

Centrobaric (sen-tro-har'ik), a. [Gr. ken^ 
tro 7 i, the centre, and haros, weight] Belat- 
ing to the centre of gravity or method of 
finding it.‘~~Ce 7 itroharie method, a method 
of measuring the extent of a surface or 
contents of a solid by means of certain re- 
lations subsisting between the centre of 
inertia (or gravity) of a line and surfaces 
generated by it, and between the centre of 
inertia of a plane surface and solids gener- 
ated by it. 

Centrolinead, Centrolineal (sen-tro-lin'- 
e-ad, sen-tro-lin'e-al), n. [L. centrum, a 
centre, and linea, a line,] An instrument 
for drawing lines converging towards a 
point, though the point be inaccessible. 
Centrolineal ( sen-tro-lin'e-al ), a. A term 
applied to lines converging to a centre. 
Centrolineal, n. See gentrolineai). 
Centropns (sen'tro-pus), 7 %. [Gr. kentrmi, a 
spur, and pom, a foot.] A genus of scan- 
sorial birds, natives of Hew South Wales, 
belonging to the cuckoo family, so called 
from the long spur-like claw of the inner toe ; 
the pheasant cuckoo. They bring up their 
own young. 

Centrum (sen'trum), n, [L,] A centre. In 
zool. the body of a vertebra; the solid piece 
to which the arches and processes are at- 
tached. 

Gentry t (sen'tri), 71. A sentry or sentinel. 

‘ The ee 7 i«r 2 /’s box. ’ Gay. 

Centumvir (sen-tum'vir), 71. pi. Centum- 
viri (sen-tum'vi-ri). [L. centum, a hundred, 
and vir, a man.] One of a hundred and five 
judges in ancient Eome appointed to decide 
common causes among the people. 
Centumvlral (sen-tum'vi-ral), a. Pertain- 
ing to the centumvirs, 

Centumvirate (sen-tum'vi-rat), 71. The 
office or dignity of the centumviri. 
Ceiitunciilus( 8 en-tung'ku-lus), 7 i. [L., dim. 
of ce 7 ito, patch-work ; also, the name of a 
small plant growing on cultivated ground.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Primulaceoe, 
containing a few species of very small an- 
nual herbs. The many-seeded capsule bursts 
transversely, as in the allied pimpernel. 
C.mmimus (bastard-pimpernel, chaff- weed) 
is a native of Britain. It is a very minute 
plant, with a branched stem, and flowers of 
a pale rose or white colour. It grows in 
damp sandy and gravelly places. 

Centuple (sen'tu-pl), a. [Pr. centuple, from 
L. centuplus—ee7itum, a hundred, and root 
of pZica, a fold. } A hundred-fold. 

I wish his strength were Massif r^er. 

Centuple (sen'tu-pl]>, v. t. pret. <fe pp. cen- 
tupled; ppr. centupling. To multiply a hun- 
dred-fold. i 

Though my wants I 

Were centupled upon myself, i could be patient, i 
Beau, (b- FI. ' 

Centuplicate (sen-tu'pli-kat), •o.t. pret. & | 
pp. centuplicated; ppw cenUipUcating. [B. 
centum, n hundred, and pUcatus, folded.] 
To make a hundred-fold ; to repeat a hun- 
di-ed times. 

I performed the civilities y;ou enjoined me to your 
friends, who return you the like centuplicated. 

Hffivell. 

Centurial (sen-tu'ri-al), a. [L. centuHaUs. ] 
Eclating to, or occiiri’ing once in, a century 
or a hundred years; centennial; as, acen- 
Jt/naZ seimon. [Bare.] 

Centuriate f (sen-tu'ri-at), v, t. [L. eenturio, 
to divide into hundreds or companies.] To 
divide into hundreds. 

Centuriator, Centurist (sen-tu'ri-a-ter, 
sen'tu-rist), 7 ^. [Pr. centuriateur, from L. 
centuTWL, a century, or from ce 7 iturio, to 
divide into hundreds,] An historian or 
chronologist who distinguishes time into 
centuries, as in the Universal Church His- 
tory of Magdeburg. [Eare.} 

The centuriators of Magdeburg were the first that 
discovered this grand imposture. Ayliffe, 

Centurion (sen-tu'ri-on), ?i. [L. cenhtrio, 
from cenUcm, a hundred.] In Horn, antiq. 
a military officer who commanded a century 
or company of infantry consisting of a hun- 
dred men. The centurion answered to the 
captain in modem armies. 


Centurist, n. See Centuriator. 

Century (sen'tu-ri), n, [L. cenUvria, from 
centum, a Imndred.] 1 . In a general sense, 
a hundred ; anything consisting of a hun- 
dred in number. 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strew’d his 

f rave, ■ 

on it said a century of pray’rs. Skak. 

2 . In Dotn. antiq. a division of the people 
for the purpose of electing magistrates and 
enacting laws, the people voting by centu- 
ries ,* also, a company consisting of a hun- 
dred men.— 3 . A period of a hundred years. 
This is the most common signification of the 
word ; and as we begin our modern compu- 
tation of time from the incarnation of CJirist 
the word is generally applied to some term 
of a hundred years subsequent to that event; 
as, the first or second century, or the tenth 
century. If we intend to apply the word 
to a different era we use an explan ator 
adjunct; as, the third century before the 
Gliristiah era, or after the deluge. — Cen- 
turies of Magdeburg, a title given to an 
ecclesiastical history, arranged in tliirteea 
centuries, compiled by a number of Protest- 
ants at Magdeburg,— Cc'jffury plant, a name 
sometimes given to the American aloe, 
which was formerly supposed to flower only 
once in a century. 

Ceorl,t n. [A. Sax. See Churl.] A free- 
man of the lower rank among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Cepa (se'pa), n. [L., an onion.] The com- 
mon onion, the Alliwm Cepa of botanists. 
Oepevorous (se-pev'd-rus), a. [L. cepa, an 
onion, and voro, to devour.] Feeding on 
onions. [Eare.} 

Cephaelis (se-fa'el-is), 71. [Gr. kephale, the 
head, and cilo, to compress,} An extensive 
genus of plants, nat. order Eubi<acea 3 , con- 
sisting of shrubs or perennial herbs, natives 
of tropical regions, chiefly in America. Their 
flowers grow in close heads, surrounded by 
involucratiug bracts, which are sometimes 
richly coloured. The most interesting spe- 
cies is Cephaelis Ipecctcuaiiha, which yields 
the ipecacuanha root of the druggists. It 
is found ill sliady woods in Brazil. The root 
is the part employed in medicine, and has 
a characteristic ringed structure. It is used 
as an emetic, its efficacy depending on a 
white alkaline principle contained in it 
called emetin. 

Cephalalgic (sef-a-lal'jik), a. Eelating to 
cephalalgy or headache. 

Cephalalgic (sef-a-lal'jik), 71. A medicine 
for the headache. 

Cephalalgy (sefal-al-ji), 71. [Gr. kephalah 
gia— kephale, the head, and algos, pain.} 
lEeadache, 

Cephalanthera (sef'al-an-the"ra), 71. [Gr. 
kephale, a head, and anthera, anther, from 
the position of the anthers.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Orchidacece. Tlie plants 
have tough fibrous roots and broad ribbed 
leaves. The genibs is closely allied to Epi- 
cactis, from which, however, it differs in 
the anthers being terminal and the ovary 
twisted. There are three British species 
known by the common name of hellebor- 
ine, 

Oephalanthium (sef-a-lan'thi-um), 71. [See, 
Cephalanthus.] In hot. the head or capi- 
tate inflorescenoe of a composite idant. 
Cephalanthus (sef-a-lan'thus), n. [Gr. ke- 
phale, a head, and a 7 ithos, a flower, flowers 
disposed in heads being a characteristic of 
tins order.} A genus of plants, nat, order 
Eubiacese. The species are shrubs, with 
small white flowers densely aggregated in 
spherical peduncled heads. The best known 
species is C. occidentalis (the button-bush 
of North America). 

Cephalaspis (sef-a-las'pis), 71. [Gr. kephalii, 
the head, and aspis, a shield.] A genus of 
fossil ganoid fishes, occurring in the old red 



Cephalasjpis LyelHi. 


sandstone. The head is very large, bears a 
close resemblance to the shape of a saddler’s 
knife, and is protected by a large buckler- 
shaped plate, which is prolonged into a 
j point on either side. 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, <70; j,yob; ii, Pr. tow; ng, siw^r; th, then; th, fhin; w, tcig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Cephalata (sef-a4{Yta), 71 . pi [Gr. kephali, 
the head.] A division of molluscs which 
have a distinct head, with eyes, as the gas- 
teropods, pteropods, cuttle-fishes; otherwise 
called CepthalophoTCt. 

Cephalate (sef al-at), 71. A mollusc of the 
division Cephalata, 

Cephalic (se-fahik), a. [Gr. kephalikos, from 
kephalc, the head.] Pertaining to the head; 
as, cephalic medicines, remedies for disor- 
ders in the hend.—Cejs/ta/ic vem, the vein 
which runs along the arm, so named because 
the ancients used to open it for disorders of 
the head. 

Cephalic (se-faFik), ?i. A medicine for head- 
ache or other disorder in the head. 
Cephalisation, CephaliKation ( sef ' al-i- 
za^shon), 71. In biol a term proposed by 
Professor Dana, of America, to denote a ten- 
dency in the development of animals to- 
wards alocalization of important parts in the 
neighbourhood of the head; as, by the trans- 
fer of locomotive members or limbs to the 
head (in the Cephalopoda, for example). 
Cephalistic (sef-a-list'ik), a. Pertaining to 
the head. [Bare.] 

There is a cranium, the cephalistic head-quarters 
of sensation. Is. Taylor. 

Cephalitis (sef-a-li'tis), ?i. [Gr. kephale, the 
head, and term, -itis, signifying inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation of the brain. 
Cephalization, n. See CephalisatioN. 
Cephaio-branchiate (sefa-lo-brang^'ki-at), 
a. [Gr. kephaU, the head, and branchia, 
gills. ] In zool a term applied to a section 
of the Annelida which have tufts of exter- 
nal gills placed on the head. 

Cephalo - extractor ( sef a-l5-eks-trakt"6r ), 
71. An instrument to extract a foetus by 
clasping the head. 

Cephalography (sef-a-log'ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
kephals, the head, and graphe, description.] 
A description of the head. JDu7igliso7i. 
Oephaloid (sef a-loid), a. [Gr. kephaU, head, 
eims, form.] Shaped like the head; spheri- 
cal. 

Gephalology (sef-a-loFo-ji), 71 . [Gr. Jcephale, 
the head, and logos, a discourse. ] A treatise 
on the head, 

Cephalolophus (sef-a-loPo-fus), 71 . See 
Cephalophus, 

Gepiialometer (sef-a-lom'et-6r), n. [Gr. Ice- 
pkale, the head, and 7netro7i, a measure. ] An 
instrument for measuring the foetal head 
during parturition. E. H. Knight 
Cephialophora (sef-a-lofo-ra), n. pi See 
Cephalata. 

Gephalophus (se-fal'd’fus), 7i. [Gr. kephals, 
the head, and lophos, a crest— from tuft of 
hair on the head.] An African genus of 
antelopes with short conical horns, set far 
back, large muffle, and a crested crown, in- 
cluding the duyker-bok or impoon (G. mer- 
gcTis), much hunted in South Africa. Its 
flesh makes capital soup, and the skin is 
cut into thongs for the long wagon- whips. 
Its height at the shoulder is about 21 inches. 
The rhoode-bok, red-buck, or Fatal bush- 
buck (C. 7iatalemi8), and the blue-buck (G. 
pygmcBa) — t\\Q former about 2 feet high, 
and the latter scarcely more than 1 foot— 
both South African, are members of this 
genus. Written also Cephalolophus, and 
erroneously 

Gephalopod (sefa-lo-pod or se-faFo-pod), a. 
Belonging or pertaining to the Cephalopoda. 
Cephaiopod, Cephalopode (sef'a-lo-pod, 
sef a-15-p6d, or se-faFo-pod, se-faF5-pod), n. 
A member of the class Cephalopoda (which 
see). Written also Cephalopoda^. 
Cephalopoda (sef-a-lop'o-da), n. pi. [Gr, 
Jcephale, a head, and pans, podos, a foot. ] A 
class of the mollusca, the highest in oi'ganiza- 
tion in that division of the animal kingdom, 
characterized by having the oi*gans of pre- 
hension and locomotion, called tentacles or 
arms, attached to the head. They are 
divided into two sections, Tetrabranchiata 
and Dibranchiata. The nautilus, and the 
fossil genera Ortlioeeras, Ammonites, Gonia- 
tites, &c., belong to the Tetrabranchiata, in 
which the animal has an external shell. The 
clibranchiate group includes the argonaut, 
the octopus or eight-armed cuttle-fishes, and 
the ten-armed forms, as the calamaries, the 
fossil belemnites, <&c. The shell is in all 
these internal, in some rudimentary. The 
fossil Cephalopoda are multitudinous. 
Cephalopodan (sef-a-lop^o-dan), n. A mol- 
lusc of the class Cephalopoda; a cephalopod. 
Cephalopodic, Cephalopodous (sefal-o- 
pod"ik, sef-a-lop'o-dus), a. Eelating to the 
cephalopoda. 

Cephaloptera (sef-a-lop'ter-a), n. A genus 


of cartilaginous fishes, the type of the sub- 
family Cephalopteridto (which see). 
CephalopteridSB (sefa-lop-ter"i-de), a. 'pl 
[Gr. kephals, the head, ptei'on, a feather, a 
wing, and eidos, likeness.] A sub-family of 
cartilaginous fishes of the ray family, of 
which the genus Cephaloptera is the type, 
distinguished from all other rays by a pair 
of little fins which stand out from the head 
like horns; fin-headed rays or horned rays. 
Only one species (G. Giorna) has been found 
near the British coasts. Some of the mem- 
bers of the family attain an almost incred- 
ible size, one having been taken at 3fessina 
weighing upwards of half a ton. 

Cephalote. Cephalot (sefa-lot, sefa-lot),?i. 
[Gr. kephals, the head.] A name given to a 
yellow elastic fatty substance, iust)luble in 
alcohol, hut soluble in ether, which is ob- 
tained from the brain. According to some 
authorities it is a mixture of the cerebrates 
of potassium and sodium, with traces of 
olein and oleo-phosplioric acid. Called also 
Cerehrot 

Cephalo-tliorax (sef a-lo-tho"raks), 71. [Gr, 
kephals, the head, and thorax, the thorax. ] 
The anterior division of the body in crus- 
taceans, spiders, scorpions, &c., w'liich con- 
sists of the head and thorax blended to- 

Cephalotome (sef a-lo-tom), n. [Gr. kephals, 
the head, and to 7 ms, cutting.] An instru- 
ment for cutting into tlze foetal head to 
assist its forcible contraction and facilitate 
delivery. 

Cephalotomy (sef-a-lof o-mi), n. 1. In anat 
the dissection or opening of the head.— 2, In 
sui'g. the act or practice of operating with 
the cephalotome. 

Cephalotrihe (sef a-ld-trib), n. [Gr. kephals, 
the head, and tri&o, to bruise.] An obstetri- 
cal instrument for crushing the liead of the 
infant in the womb in cases of difficult 
delivery. It consists of a strong forceps, 
with a powerful screw, by which the blades 
are forcibly pressed together so as to crush 
anything that is between them. 
Cephalotus (sef-a-lo'tus), n. [Gr. kephalutos, 
headed.] A genus of plants of a somewhat 
anomalous structure, included in the nat. 
order Saxifragese. Only one species is known, 
G. follieularis (the AustraUan pitcher-plan t), 
a curious herb with radical leaves, some of 
which are elliptic and entire, but others 
are altered into pitchers with a thickened 
notched rim, closed with lids like the true 
pitcher-plants (Nepenthes). The small white 
flowers are borne on a long spike. The 
generic name is due to the presence of 
headed hairs in the interior of the calyx. 
Cephalous (sefa-lus), a. Having a head ; 
specifically, a term applied to the Ceplia- 
lata, a division of molluscs including tlie 
univalves. 

Cepiieus (seTe-us), 71 . (In class. 7 ngth. the 
name of a king of Ethiopia, and husliand of 
Cassiopeia, placed among the stars after Ins 
death. ] 1. In astroii. a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere, surrounded by Cassi- 
opeia, Ursa Major, Draco, and Cygnus. It 
contains thirty-five stars. —2. One of the 
moss mites, family Oribatidae. 

Gepola (sep'd-la), 71. [L.L., dim. from cepa, 
an onion, from its resemblance to the leaves 
of the plant. ] A genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthopterygii. A species of this genus 
found on the British coast is known in Eng- 
land by the names of the red band-fish and 
red snake-fish. 

Oepolidas (se-poFi-de), 71. pl. [See CEPOLA.] 
Eibbon-fishes; band-fishes. A family of 
acanthopterygian fishes, characterized by 
an elongated and much compressed body, 
a very long dorsal fin often running the 
whole length of the back, the caudal fin 
when present being, however, always dis- 
tinct from it, and by small cycloid scales. 
They are found, though not abundantly, 
in most seas, and some attain a large size, 
the Gy77i7ietrm Banksii, a British species, 
being sometimes 12 feet long. Also called 
TmiMdece. 

CeppMc (sef'ik), a, [Gr. kepphos, a light 
sea-bird ; metaphorically, a feather-brained 
simpleton, a booby.] Very light; trifling. 
[Eare.] 

Ceraceous (se-ra'shus), a. [L. ceraceus, 
waxy. ] In hot. waxy ; a term applied to 
bodies which have the texture and colour 
of new wax, as the pollen masses of parti- 
cular kinds of orchis. 

CeragO (se-ra'go), n. [L, cera, wax.] Bee- 
bread ; a substance consisting chiefly of the 
pollen of flowers, used by bees for aliment. 


Ceram (se'ra-in), n. [L. c.era, wax. j A name 
given to that portirm of bcob’-wax uliicli U 
sparingly .stduble in alcoliol, and is not 
saponified by potash. 

Ceramhycidas (se-ram-bis^i.-de), n. pl 
[Gr. Jceranibyx, a horned beetle.] A family 
of coleopterous insects the seetion Longi- 
coriies. They are common in al 1 parts of tlie 
globe, but e.speciall.y in hot climates. Ibe 
'musk-beetle (Arornui liio.wiiafa) ’neiuiigs to 
this family, 

Ceraiahyx (so-ram'biks), w, A liinueau 
genus of coleopterous insects, including 
the musk-beetle, now .subdivlflofl into other 
genera. See CERA^viP.YCJioJL 
Ceraniiacese (se-rri/ml-ri/'se-eb n. pl 
[Gr. kc7’a7'nioTt, a jar or piieher, from .-bape 
of tlie ca])sule3, ] The ruse -ttmgles, a. 
natural order of cellular sea-weeds {Alga,-), 
consisting of thread-like jointed plants of a 
red or brown-red, hue. The sjau’es are in 
masses in transparent niernla’anous sae.s. 
and the totrasp<ires are extei-nal. 

Ceramic (se-rani'ik), a. [Gr. keratn.ikoi^, 
from hminws, potter’s-clay, a lueee of pot- 
tery,] Of or belonging the fictile arts or 
pottery; pertaining to the manufacture of 
porcelain and eartlienwarc; as, tlie ceimnite 
art. 

Ceramidinm ( ser - a - mid ' i - inn ), n. [G r. 
Jceramion, a pitclier.] One of the conical 
or ovate capsules of the Ceruruiacejc or 
rose-.spored algre. They generally open by a 
terminal pore for the ciscape of the spores. 

Ceraphron (ser'a-fron), 71. [Origin un- 
certain.] A genus of mi mite parasitic 
insect.s, family Proet(.>triipidie, some of 
which prey on insects destructive to plants. 
G. destructor lays its eggs in the pupic of 
the Hes.siau-fly, which it destroys. It is 
calculated that not more than one in ten 
escapes the vigilance of these little enemit-s. 
G. Carpe7iteri deposits its eggs in the female 
plant-lice. 

Cerapus (ser' a- pus), 21. [L. emt, wa.%% 

and Gr. poits, afoot.] The caddis-shrimp 
a genus of ampliipodous erustaecans, whirh 
live in a tube, somewhat as the caddis-worm 
among insects. 

Cerasin, Cerasine (ser' a- sin), u. fL. 
cerasus, a cherry-tree,] A kind of gum 
which exudes from ihcf cherry and plum 
tree. It is distinguished from guni-araldc 
by being insoluble in cold water. 

Cerasindus (se-ras'i-nus). a. 1 . Pertaining 
to or containing cerasin. -—2. Cherry-col- 
oured; deep red. [Eare.] 

Cerasite (ser'a-sit), 71 , [L, cerasus, a cherry. ] 
1. A cherry-like petrifaction, --2. The native 
muriate of lead. .'Dana. 


Cerastes (se-rus'tuz), n. [Or. kernsis,^, the 



Cerastes hoiTidus. 


honied viper, from Jeeras, a hctru, ] A genus 
of African vipers, remarkable for their fut il 
venom, and for two little horns furined by 
the scales above the eyes, lienee tiiey have 
received the name of horned vijters. The 
tail is very distinct from the body. <1 %ml- 
ga7'isi& the horned viper of Fortliern Africa, 
a species 
known tt> 
tlie''attc!ehts.'''': 
There are- 
several other 
s}>ecies. 
DerastiiiKi"'''; : 
( se - ras ' ti - 
um),'a. [B’rom 
Gr. Jeeras, a 
horn, from 
the horn- 
;-'-iiHped eap- 
aulesofniany 
01 the spe- 
A-ies.'i Mouse-'" 
ear chick - 

Cerasthim aquatiettm weed, a ge- 

(Water Mousii-ear Chickwccci). UtlS of plan tS, 

nat. order 

Caryophyllacem, consisting of many pubo.s- 
cent herbs with small leaves and white 
flowers, forming common weeds in all tem- 
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Ceratites podosus. 


perate and cold regions. Xine species are 
found in Britain. 

Cerasus (ser'a-siis), n. [L., a clierry-tree.] 
The cherry genus, a genus of hardy trees, 
nat. order Eosaceu), or rather a section of 
the genus Prunus, from which it is distin- 
guished only by its leaves when young being 
folded instead of being rolled up. See 
OHKRliY. 

Cerate (scTiit), n. [L. ceratum, from cem, 
wax.] A thick kind of ointment composed 
of wax, lard, or oil, with other ingredients, 
applied externally in various diseases. 
Cerated(seTat-ed), a. [L. ceraUis.'] Covered 
with wax. 

Ceratine (ser'a-tin), a. [G-r. ; ImmUneB, the 
nrune of a sophistical dilemma celebrated 
among ancient logicians, from keras, kemto.% 
a hoiaV] Sophistical; fallaciously subtle, 
fltare. ] 

Ceratite (sePa-tit), 

)L xV member of the 
genus Ceratites. 

Ceratites (ser-a-ti'- 
tex), )L. [Gr. keras, 
a horn. ] A genus of 
fossil Auimonitidas, 
allietl to tlie am- 
monites, in which 
the descending lobes 
terminate in a few small denticuiations 
pointing upwards, the septa being plain. 
They are characteristic of the trias. 
CeratiUKi (se-rtPshi-um), n. (Gr. keratdon, 
dim. of kerctB, a horn.] In hot a one-celled, 
many-seeded, superior linear fruit, differing 
from the siliqna or silique in the lobes of the 
stigma being alternate with the placenta, 
not opposite. 

CeratobrancMal (s6r'a-t6-brang"ki-al), a. 
[Gr. keras, keratos, a, horn, and branclda, 
the gills.] A term applied to the lower of 
the two bony pieces which form the bran- 
chial arches in fishes. 

Ceratoceie (s6r'a-t6-sel), n. [Gw kerns, 
keratos, a horn, and IcBle, a tumour.] A 
term for a hernia of the cornea of the eye, 
consisting in a protrusion of the transparent 
cornea, or rather of the membrane of the 
aqueous humour, through an opening in 
the cornea. 

Ceratodus (se- rat'd -diis), [Gr. Jceras, 

keratos, a horn, and odous,^ tooth. ] A fish in 
the Queensland rivers, allied to the lepido- 
siren. It is from 3 to 6 feet long, and the 
body is covered with large cycloid scales. 
The Ceratodus is the native ‘salmon A or 
Barrainunda of Australian rivers, 

Cerato - glossns ( sdr ' a - to - glos ' sus ), n. 
[Or. keras, keratos, a horn, and glossa, the 
tongue.] In anat a muscle running from 
one of the cornua of the os-hyoi'des to the 
tongue. 

Cerato-hyal (s6r'a'td-hi'''al), a. [Gr. keras, 
keratos, a horn, and the hyoid 

bone.] In anat. pertaining to the lower 
and larger of the two principal parts of the 
cornua of the hyoid bone. 

CeratOHia (ser-a-to'ni-a), n. [L.I. cera- 
toniiis, horned, from Gr, ke^xts, keratos, 
a horn, from the horn-shaped pods.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Leguminosm, 
remarkable from the flowers wanting the 
corolla. The only species is C. SiUqiia 
(St. John’s-bread or carob-tree), a native of 
the countries skirting the Mediterranean. 
The pods, often called locust-beans, are 
sunposed by some to have been the food of 
St.‘ John in the wilderness. They contain 
a sweet nutritious pulp, and are extensively 
used for feeding animals, and are sometimes 
seen in fruiterers’ shops. 

Ceratopliyllace 80 (ser'a-to-fiI-la"se-e),?i. pi. 
[Gr. keras, keratos, a horn, and phyllon, a 
leaf. 3 A natural order of plants, contai ning 
a single genus with only one species, Cerato- 
pliylium demersum (hornwort). It is a slender 
aquatic lierb, with whorled, finely dissected 
rigid leaves, and small solitary monoecious 
flowers, without calyx or corolla. It is com- 
mon in pools or slow streams over a great 
part of the world. 

Ceratospongise (ser'a-to-spon"ii-e), n. 'pi. 
[Gr. keras, keratos, a horn, and sponggos, a 
sponge. ] An order of sponges, distinguished 
by their soft flexible skeleton of horn, of 
which the bath sponge is the tjpe. 
Ceratostoma (s 0 r-a-tos'to-ina),n. [Gr.keras, 
keratos, a horn, and stoma, a mouth.] In 
bat a tenn applied to a perithecium, or 
case containing the reproductive^ organs 
of certain fungi when its neck is elon- 
gated. 

CerauniCS (se-ra'niks), n. [Or. keraunos. 



Cerberus-antique bronze. 


thunder.! That branch of natural philoso- 
phy which investigates the laws and de- 
scri])es the phenoihena of heat and electri- 
city. [Rare.] 

Ceraunite (se-rq'nit), n. [Gr. keraunos, 
thunder.] A thunder-stone; a belemnite. 
Ceratmoseope (se-rj^'no-skop), 71. [Gr. ker- 
aunos, thunder, and s7rqpeo,to behold.] An 
apparatus or instrument used in the mys- 
teries of the ancients to imitate thunder and 
lightning. 

Cerbera (seribSsr-a), n. [After the fabled 
dog Cerberus, from their poisonous quali- 
ties.] A genus of plants, nat. order Apo- 
cynaceae, natives of the East Indies, South 
America, &c. They are possessed of poison- 
ous properties. A Brazilian species is called 
Ahouai (which see). 

Cerberean, Cerberian (s6r-beTe-an, ser- 
be'ri-aii), a. Relating to Cerberus. ‘ Wide 
Cerberian mouths.’ Milto7i. 

Cerberus (ser'ber-us), 71. [L.] 1. In class. 
7}iyth. the watch-dog of the infernal regions, 
the offspring of the giant Typhaon and the 
serpent -woman 
Echidna. He 
is usually re- 
presented with 
three heads, 
with the tail of 
a serpent, and 
with serpents 
round his neck. 

2. A sub-genus of 
serpents (opM- 
dians), which 
have nearly the 
whole of the 
head covered 
with small 
scales. The 
length is about 
SI feet. 

Oerca (s6r'ka),7n 
pi. Cercse (seri- 
se). lGv.ke7'kos, 
a tail.] In 
entom, one of 
the feelers pro- 
jecting from the hind parts of the bodies of 
some insects. 

Cercaria (a6r-ka'ri-a), n. [Gr. kerkos, a tail.] 
In zooL the second larval stage of a trema- 
tode w'orm or fluke. It is jetadpole-like body, 
which becomes encysted, and gives rise to 
the sexual forms. The cycle is~l, Dis- 
tomum, parent form; 2, Redia; 3, Cercaria; 
4, Encysted Cercaria; 5, Distomum, The 
larvm are chiefly found in the bodies of 
molluscs, the adults in vertebrated animals, 
as birds. 

Cercariau (s6r-ka'ri-an), ?i. A worm or 
fluke in its second larval stage. See Cer- 
CAEIA. 

C6rcariaii(s6r-ka'ri-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the cercarians. 

Cercariiform (ser-ka'ri-i-form), a. Having 
the form of or resembling a cercaria. 

Cercis (s6r'sis), 7i. [Gr. ke-tkis, a shuttle- 
cock, the name given to tlie plant by Theo- 
phrastus. ] A small genus of trees or shrubs, 
nat. order Legurainosse. They have simple, 
broad, generally two-lobed leaves, and rose- 
coloured flow'ers. The best known species 
is C. Siliquastrwm, the Judas-tree, so called 
from the tradition that it was upon a plant 
of it, near Jerusalem, that Judas Iscariot 
hanged himself. It is common on the shores 
of Asia Minor and in all the East. 

Cercle,t n. A circle. Chaucer. 

Cercle,t v.t. To encircle; to surround. 
Chaucer. 

Cercocebus (ser-ko-se'bus), n. [Gr. keikos, 
a tail, and kebos, an ape.] A genus of Asiatic 
and African monkeys, with large cheek- 
pouches, large callosities, and long tails, 
included by some zoologists in the genus 
Cercopithecus. It includes the malbrouk, 
or dog-tailed monkey, the mangabys, and 
the green monkeys. They are frequent in- 
mates of our menageries, and are remark- 
able for their wonderful suppleness and 
agility, and their power of twisting them- 
selves into strange contortions, 

Cercolabes (s6r-koTa-bez), 7i. [Gr. kerkos, 
the tail, and la7nband, to seize.] A genus 
of Brazilian porcupines, remarkable for 
their long prehensile tails. The C. prehen- 
sili£ is known as the coendoo. 

Cercoleptidse (ser-ko-lep'ti-de), n. pi [Gr. 
kerkos, a tail, and leptos, delicate.] The 
kinkajous, a small tropical American group 
of mammals, allied to the Ursidse. See 
KiNKAJOir. 
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Cercopidge(s6r-kopT-de), 7i.pl. [Gr, kerkops, 
one of a fabled race of men reseml)img 
monkeys, and resemblance.] A su]>- 
family of homopteroiis insects, family Cioa- 
dellina, remarkable for their grotesque 
forms. It includes the cuckoo -spits and 
frog-hoppers. The exotic species are %'ery 
numerous, and often very showy. 
CercopitbeciIS (seFko-i3i-the'''kus), n. [Gr. 
kerkos, a tail, and pithekos, an ape,] A 
genus of long- tailed monkeys found in 
Africa, with large thumbs, callosities, and 
cheek-pouches. They are very active, and 
are often prettily variegated. Among them 
is the Mona monkey, 

CerdOCyOE (ser~dos'i.on),'ft. [Gr. kerdos, 
gain, ill the pL wiles, and Z;j/oi 2 , a dog= 
ciimiing dog.] A South American genus of 
the dog tribe, intermediate between the 
true dogs and the foxes. Some have a 
singular propensity to steal and secrete 
brilliant objects. The natives of the colder 
parts of South America have a rich fur.— 
xVlso called Crroc;i/on. 

Cere (ser), n. [B. eema, wax: from its ap- 
pearance, Compare the G. name ivachshaut, 
lit. wax-skin.] In atiiith. the term applied to 
the space destitute of feathers generall}' 
observed at the base of the bill In birds, 
and wliich is supposed to exercise a tactile 
sense. 

The hen-bird had a black cere. Gilbert Ultiie. 
Cere (sev), v.t. pret. & pp. cored; ppr. ceidng. 
[L, cera, wax.] To wax, or cover with wax, 
or with a cerecloth. 

Then was the body© bowelled (t.e. disembowelled), 
embnwined and cered. Hail. 

Cereal (se're-al), a. [From Ceres, tlie god- 
dess of corn.] Fertainiug to edible grain, as 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, millet. 
'—Cereal grasses, grasses wliich produce 
corn. 

Cereal (se're-al), n. A general term for 
a grain plant, such as wheat, oats, liarley, 
and other grasses, cultivated by agricultur- 
ists for the sake of their seed as food. 
Cerealia (se-re-aTi-a), Gi. pZ, l. The system- 
atic name for that group of the Graminese 
or grasses wkichcomprisesthe edible grains. 

2. In Mom,. a7itiq. festivals in honour of 
Ceres, the goddess of corn. 

Cerealioust (se-re-aTi-us), a. Cereal. ‘Any 
edulious or cerealious grains. ’ Sir T. Broio7ie. 
Gerehelt (ser'e-bel), ?^. The cerebellum. 
Derliam. 

Cerehellar, Cerehellous <ser-e-belTer, s6r- 
e-bellus), a. Relating to the cerebellum. 
Dimgliso7i. 

Cerebellum (s6r-e-belTum), n. [L., dim. of 
cerebrum., the brain. ] The lobe of the brain 
which is the posterior of the medullaii' 
masses comprising the brain in vertebrata 
and undei’lying the great cerebral mass ; 
the little brain. See BRAIN. 

Cerebral, Cerehri 2 ie(s^rie-bral, s6rie-brin), 
a. [From L. ccre&rnm, the brain.] Pertain- 
ing to the cerebrum or brain.— Cereilu’fff 
lette‘)\s, in philol. a term often apidied to 
certain consonants which occur especially 
in the Sanskrit alphabet, and are formed by- 
bringing the tip of the tongue backward 
and bringing its under surface against the 
roof of the mouth: an improper translation 
of the Indian term ‘head letters.’ Max 
Muller calls them ‘lingual or cacuniiiiai. 
letters.’ 

Cerebral (s6r'e-bral), 7i. A cerebral letter. 
See under the adjective. 

Cerebrate (seFe-brat), v.i. To have the 
brain in action; to exhibit brain action. 

The mind is never wholly idle and never fully 
under control; in response to external or internal 
suggestion we are always cerebratin,^. 

North Amer. Rev. 

Cerebration (ser-e-bra'shon), 7i. Exertion 
or action of the brain, conscious or uncon- 
scious. 

This principle of action was expounded by Dr. 
Carpenter under the designation of ‘unconscious 
cerebration ' in the fourth edition of his Human Phy- 
siology, published early in 1853— some months before 
any of the phenomena developed themselves to the 
explanation of which we now deem it applicable, and 
it has of late been frequently referred to under that 
name. The lectures of Sir W. Hamilton not having 
then been published, none but his own pupils were 
aware that the doctrine of ‘ unconscious cerebration' 
is really the same as that which had long previously 
been expounded by him as ‘latent thought.’ 

. Quart. Rer). ", 

Cerebric (se-re'brik), a. Of or relating t& 
the brain. — Cereb7'ic acid, an acid extracted 
by ether from the brain, after it has been 
exposed to the action of hoiling alcohol. 
When pure it is wliite, crystalline, and pul- 
verizable. 
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Oerebriform (se-re'bri-form), a. Brain- | 
-shaped. | 

perebrin, Gerebrine (ser'e-brin), n. A j 
name given to several substances obtained ! 
'chemically from the brain. 

^Jerebroleine (s^r-e-bro'le-in), n. A neutral 
oil obtained from oleo-phosphorie acid. 
-Gerebropatliy(ser-e-brop'a-thi),n. [L. cere- 
the brain, and Gr. pathos, sutfering.) 

A hypochondriacal condition approaching 
to insanity which sometimes supervenes in 
persons whose brains have been overtaxed. 
2)imglison, 

Oerebrose, Gerebrous (ser-e-bros', ser'e- 
brus), a. [L. cerebrosus, from cerebrum., the 
brain.] Brain-sick; mad; wilful; passion- 
ate. {Bare.] i 

Gerebro-spinal (se-re'br6-spi"nal ), a. ^ In 
ctnat. pertaining to the brain and spinal 
cord together ; consisting in the brain and 
j^pinal cord ; as, the cerebrospinal axis or 
'^ys,tmi.~Cerebro-spinal fluid, a fluid be- 
tween the arachnoid and the pia mater, 
hiembranes investing the brain and spinal 
cord. 

.^erebrot (ser'e-brot), n. See Cephalote. 
Oerebrum (ser'e-bruni), ‘u. [B-] The snpe- 
I'ior and chief portion of the brain, occupy- 
ing the whole upper cavity of the skull. 
See Brain. 

.^eteclotbL (ser'kloth), n. [Cere, from L. eem, 
^ax, and cloth.] A cloth smeared with 
nielted wax or with some gummy or glutin- 
ous matter; a cerement. 

It (lead) were too gross 

To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. Shak. 

fCerement (ser'ment), n. [L. cera, wax.] 

1. Cloth dipped in melted wax, with which 
dead bodies are enfolded when embalmed. 
Hence — 2. Grave-clothes in general. ‘A 
Geremsnt from the grave.’ B. B. Browning. 

Let me not burst in ignorance, but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in earth. 

Have burst their cerements. Shak. 

3. The under-cover of an altar-slab. 
,'Ceremonial (s6r-e-m6'ni-al), a. [L. cmre- 
tnonialis. See Ceremony,] 1. Relating to 
ceremonies or external forms or rites; ritual; 
pertaining to or consisting in the observance 
of set forms or formalities; specifically, per- 
taining to the forms and rites of the Jewish 
religion; as, the ceremonial law, or worship, 
as distinguished from the wtoraMaw. ‘The 
eeremo7iial rites of marriage.’ Shak 
There is no elaborate imitation of classical anti- 
<iuity, no scrupulous purity, none of the ceremonial 
cleanness which characterizes the diction of our aca- 
demical Pharisees. Macaulay. 

2. t Observant of forms; precise in manners; 
formal: in this sense coremonious is now 
used. ‘Very magniflcal and ceremonial in 
Ills outward comportment.’ Sir B. Sandps. 

. Ceremonial (ser-e-mo'ni-al), n. 1. A system 
of rites or ceremonies enjoined by law or 
established by custom, whether in religious 
Worship, in social intercourse, or in the 
courts of princes; rites or formalities to be 
observed on any occasion. 

The next year saw me advanced to the trust and 
power of adjusting the cereymninl of an assembly. 

Johnson. 

Specifically —2. The order for rites and 
forms in the Roman Church, or the book 
containing the rules prescribed to be ob- 
served on solemn occasions. 

< Oeremonialism (s6r-e-mo'm-al-izni), n. Ad- 
herence to or fondness for ceremony ; ritu- 
•Ulism. . 

. Ceremoniality (s6r-e-mo'ni-al"i-ti),'n. Cere- 
monial character. Jer. Taylor. 

. Ceremonially (ser-e-mo'ni-al-li), adv. In 
u ceremonial manner; according to rites 
and ceremonies ; as, a person ceremonially 
unclean; an act ceremonially unlawful. 

. Ceremonialn.ess(s6r-e-m6'm-ai-nes),u. The 
Quality of being ceremonial, 

, Ceremonious (ser-e-mofiii-us), a. l.t Con- 
sisting of outward forms and rites; as, the 
<^eremoniQus part of worship: in this sense 
oeremonial is now used. ‘God was tender 
Qf the shell and ceremonious part of his 
Worship.’ South.— 2. Full of ceremony or 
solemn forms; accompanied with rites. 

The sacrifice, 

How £e7'emonio2is, solemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ the offering. Shak. 

3. According to prescribed or customary for- 
malities or punctilios; formally respectful 
or polite; formal; as, ceremonious phrases. 
‘Then let us take a ceremonious leave.’ 
Shak—i. Ob.servaiit of conventional forms; 
fond of u.sing ceremony. 

You are too sensele.ss obstinate, my lord ; 

Too ceremonious and traditional, Shak, 


\ Ceremoniously (s6r-e-mo'ni-us-li), adw. in : 
I a ceremonious manner; formally; with due | 
forms ; as, to treat a person ceremoniously, i 
! ‘After this great work of reconciling the ; 
kingdom was done most ceremoniously in | 
the parliament.’ Strype. \ 

Oeremoniousness (s6r-e-m6Tn-ns-nes), n. j 
The quality of being ceremonious ; the prac- j 
tice of much ceremony; formality; as, cere- 
monioiisness ot maxmevs. 

Ceremony (ser'e-mo-ni), n, [Fr. c&rhnonie, 
from L. ecerimonia, a rite or ceremony, 
veneration, sanctity. The root is probably 
the same as in Skr. kri, kar, to do.] 1. A 
religious or other rite or observance ; a sol- 
emn or formal display or performance ; a 
solemnity ; as, the eere^nony of crowning a 
king ; the ceremony of laying a foundation- 
stone. 

Bring her up to the high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremonies there partake, 

Spenser. 

There I heard them in the darkness, at the mystical 
ceremony, , , 

Loosely robed in flying raiment, sang the terrible 
prophetess. Tennyson. 

2. A usage of politeness, or such usages col- 
lectively; formality; a punctilious adherence 
to conventional forms of politeness ; punc- 
tilio; punctiliousness. 

All ceremonies are in themselves very silly things ; 
but yet a man of the world should know them, 

Ld. Chesterfield. 

When love begins to sicken and decay 
It useth an enforced 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 

Shak. 

His dress a suit of fray'd magnificence, 
Oxxc&fitiovfeidsksofceremony. Tennyson. 

S. t In a concrete sense, a ceremonial symbol 
or decoration. 

No cere7nony that to great ones ’longs. 

Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge's robe. 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does. Shak. 

Disrobe the images 

If you do find them decked with ceremonies. 

Shak, 

— Master of car emmies, an officer who super- 
intends the reception of ambassadors; a 
person who regulates the forms to he ob- 
served by the company or attendants on a 
public occasion. 

Cereopsis (se-re-op'sis), [L. cem, wax, 
whence the cere oi a bird, and Gr. opsis, 
appearance: so named from the remarkable 
size of theii’ cere.] A genus of birds, family 
Anatidse. There is only one species, a native 
of Australia, and therefore known as the 
Australian or New Holland goose, about the 
size of a common goose. 

Cereous (se're-us), a. [L. cereus, from cera, 
wax.] Waxen; like wmx. ‘What is worth 
his observation goes into his cereous tables.’ 
Gayton. [Rare.] 

Ceres (seh’ez), n. 1. In class, myth, n Roman 
goddess,^corresponding to the Gr. Bemeter; 
she was the daughter of Hronos and Rhea, 



and the mother of Proserpine and Bacchus. 
She was the goddess of the earth in its capa- 
city of briugingforth fruits, especially watch- 
ing over the growth of grain and other 
I plants. The Romans celebrated in her 
; honour the festival of the Cerealia. Ceres 
, was always represented in full attire, her 


attributes being cars of corn and poppies, 
while on her head she wore a corn-measore, 
and her sacrifices consisted of pigs and cows. 
2. The name of a planet disoiiVcred by SI, 
Piazzi at Palermo, in Sicily, in laOl. It is 
the first discovered of the telusco]jie i)laiicd.s 
or asteroids which revolve butween the 
orbit-s of Mars and Jupittn-. Its size is k'.ss 
than that of the moon, and it presents the 
appearance of a star between the seventh 
and eighth magnitudes. 

Cereus (.seTe-us), n. [L. cercus, w.axy, from 
cera, w’ax, because some of tiie spines arc 
pliant as soft wax.] A large genus of plants, 
nat. order Cactaceic. They .are all natives 
of tropical America. They vary very naudi 
in form, some having shoi-t and othens long 
stems, erect or creeping, ilufcotl .or angled, 
sometimes jointed. Tlie flowers ui’e hii-ge, 
funnel-shaped, ami witli minnn’oiis .stamens. 
Many of them are nighi-fiowering 
like the C yramliflora, a native <»f the W'csl 
Indies, but well knowm in cultivation. 
Gerial,t a. [L. cerrus, a kind of oak.] Be- 
longing to the bitter oak {Queremi Cerris). 
‘A corbiiiie of a grenc oke cerlaV Chaucer. 
Ceriama (se-ri-aTna), n. Sec rii’.RlKMA. 
Ceric (seTik), a. [L. cera, wax.] A term 
applied to an acid produced by the action 
of the fixed alkalies on wax. 

Cerin, Oerine (seTin), n. [L.cem, wax.] ]. A 
waxy suhstancu which precipitates, on eva- 
poration, from {ilcohol which has been di- 
gested on grated cork.— 2. The name givmi 
to that portion of bees’- wax, .amounting to 
70 to SO per cent of the whole, %vhich is sol- 
uble in alcohol. According to Erodic this 
is merely impure cerotic acid. - 3. An ore f.*f 
cerium, a variety of the minora! allanite, 
OertatlliaE (se-rin'thi-an), n. Gne of a sect 
of early heretics, .so called fnun Cerhithus, 
one of the first heresiarehs in tin; clirn’ch. 
The Gospel of John was suppose^l to Iiave 
been written against his system, which was 
a mixture of Judaism and G'ucsticlsin, 
Ceriph (sfiriif), n. In type-found imj, one of 
the fine lines of a letter, especially one of 
the fine cross lines at the top or bottom, a.s 
of I. 

Cerise (se-rezO» R- Ij- cermtis, aehen’} . j 
Cherry-colour. 

Cerise (se-rez'), a. Of the colour of cerise ; 
clierjy-coloured. 

Cerite (serit). n. A rare mineral, a hytlrated 
silicate of cerium, of a pale rose-red colour, 
with a tinge of yellow ; very hard, and of a 
dull resinous lu.«tre, occurring only in an 
abandoned copper-mine at Riddarhytta, in 
Sweden. It is the chief source of cerium, 
and is the mineral from which that metal 
was first obtained. It contains also iantha- 
! nium and didymium. 

I Cerithiidee (s6r-i-thi'i-du), n. pi Clul)- 
j shells, a family of plant-eating gasteropod- 
I ous molluscs containing numerous species, 
both marine and fresh-water, as well as 
many inhabiting brackish water. The Bhella 
are spiral, elongated, and often whorl ed 
and varicose. About 100 recent species are 
known, and 460 fossil, which range from the 
trias upwards, some species l;>cing especially 
characteristic of tertiary strata.’ The typi- 
cal genus is Cerithium. Also written Ceri- 
thiadee. 

CeritMum (s^T-ith'i-um), n. [Gr. keras, u 
horn, from their shape.] A genus (d rnol- 
lusca, the type of the family Cerithiidm 
(which see). 

Cerium (se'ri-um), a. [Fr<jm the jdunet 
Ceres.] Sym. Ce. At. w’t. 92; sp. gr. ofi. 
A metal discovered in 1S03 by Ivlaproth, 
Hisinger, and Berzelius independently. It 
is a powder of lamellar te.xture, malleable, 
of a colour between that of iron and that of 
lead, and acquires the metallic lustre hy 
pressure, w’hich becomes bright by polish- 
ing, but soon tarnisslies in the air. It exists 
in the mineral cerite, in which it wjis fir.st 
found, as also in allanite, gadolinite, and 
some others. 

’Cerut (s6rn). Contracted f or co/U'crn. ‘\Yliat 
it you.’ Shak 

CemU0US(s6r‘nu-us),iZ. [L.ccrawM.?.] Droop- 
ing; pendulous; applied by botanists to 
flowers which are placed on curved pedun- 
cles, and so have the top curved down- 
ward. Erroneously written also Ce?iwvs. 
Cerograph (seTo-gi’af), 71. [I. cera, wax, 
and Gr, grajdiO, to write.] A writing or en- 
graving on wax ; a painting in wax-colours; 
an encaustic j>ainting. 

Cerographic, Cerograpliical (se-ro-graf ik, 
sS-rd-gruf'ik-al), t(. Pertaining to cero- 
graphy. 


y, .-^c. iey. 


h'ate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note,' not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


u, Sc. a])une; 
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CerograpMst (se-rog'raf-ist), n. One wiio ^ 
Ih versed in or who practises eerography. i 
CJerography (Be-rog'ra-fi), n. [L. ccra, wax. I 
and Gr. grapho, to write. ] 1. The act of 
writing or engraving on ^vax,-— 2 . The art of 
painting in wax-colours; encaustic paint- 
.. Ing. . ' 

Ceroma (se-ro'ma), n. [L., fromGr. kerorm, 
from kBros^ wax.] In class, antiq. that part 
of the gymnasia and baths in which bathers 
an<l wrestlers used to anoint themselves 
with a composition of oil and wax. 
Ceromaucy ( seTo-man-si ), n. [Gr. Mros, 
wax, and inanfeia, divination.] Divination 
by dropping melted wax in %vater. 

CJeroon (se-ron'), n. [Sp. seron, aug. of sera, 
a large pannier or basket.] A bale or pack- 
age made of skins; a seroon. 

Ceropheraryt (se-rof'er-ar-i), n. [Qi\ Mros, 
wax or a candle, and pherd, to cany. ] 

1. Ecdes. an acolyte; one who carries candles 
in religious processions. Fuller. — 2 . A 
stand to hold candles, 

Ceroplastic (se-ro-plasTik), a. [Gr. Jceros, 
wax, and plastike {tcchm), the art of the 
modeller or carver,] Pertaining to the art 
of modelling in wax; modelled in wax, 
Ceroplastic (se-rO-plas'tik), The art of 
modelling or of forming models in wax. It 
is an art of very high antiquity. 

Cerosin, Cerosine (se'rd-sin), 12. {Qv.lceros, 
wax.] (C.|fiH9f,02 nearly.) A wax-like sub- 
stance yielded by some species of sugax’- 
cane; on the surface it forms fine light 
pearly scales. 

Cerostoma (se-ros'to-ma), n. [Gr. - Mros, 
wax, and stoma, the mouth.] A genus of 
moths the caterpillars of one species of 
which ( (7. xylostella, or turnip diamond- 
back moth) are very destructive to the tur- 
nip crops by eating the leaves. These are 
about i inch long, green, tapering to both 
ends. . ' . 

Gerotet (se'rot), 91 . Same as Cemfe (which 

Cerotic (se-rotTk), a. Term applied to an 
acid existing in bees’-wax. Cerotic acid has 
as a formula C27H5.1O. See Cerin, 2 . 
Ceroxylon (se-rok'si-lon), n. [Gr. keros, wax, 
and xylon, a tree.] A genus of tree-palms, 
natives of South America. They have pin* 
nate leaves and small berries with one hard 
seed. The wax-palm of South America (Q. 
andicola) is a tall handsome tree, growing 
often on the mountains at the liinit of per- 
petual snow. A secretion consisting of two 
parts resin and one part wax is produced 
in great abundance on the stem, and is also 
exuded from tlie leaves, each tree yielding 
on an average 25 lbs. 

Cerrial (s6r'ri-al), a. Pertaining to the 
cerris or hitter-oak. ‘Chaplets green of 
cerrial ock.’ Dry den. ' 

Cerris (serTis), n. The bitter-oak {Quercus 
Ccms). This is the usual form among 
botanists, but Cerrus is the correct Latin, 
form. „ ^ . 

Certain (sfer'tan or serTin), a. [Fr. certavti, 

0. Fr. certain, certein, certan, as if from a 
L. adjective certanus, formed from certus, 
certain, by adding suffix -anus. Certus is 
closely connected with cerno, cretum, to 
separate, distinguish, perceive, and Gr. 
knnein, to separate, distinguish, jRdge.] 

1. Sure, (a) Undoubtedly true; established 
as a fact: said of an assertion. 

’Tis most certain your husband’s coming. ShaM. 

Rich she shall be, that's certain. Shak. 

(b) Undoubtedly existing or impending. 

Death is certain to all. Shak, 

Virtue that directs our ways 

Through certain dangers to uncertain praise. 

Diyaen. 

(c) Capable of being counted or depended 
on; unfailing; infallible; as, certain signs; 
a certain remedy for a disease. ‘ ^otMiig 
so certain as your anchors, ’ Shak. (a) w itli 
the infinitive or of: capable of being counted 
on as being or about to be or do, or able to 
count on; as, he is certain to be in the gar- 
den; you are certain to find him there, or of | 
finding him there; if you write you are at ; 
least certain of an answer, or to receive an 1 
ans-wer. — 2 . Assured in mind; free from 
doubt, (a) Free from doubt regarding the 
truth of anything asserted: often with of. 
‘A prophet certain of my prophecy.’ Tenny- 
son. Formerly sometimes with on. am 
certain on’t.' Shak. (b) Having no doubt 
or suspicion regarding: often with of. 

And, brethren, I myself am certain <^you,_ that 
also ye ben full of love. ickhffe. 

Be certain what you do, sir, lest your justice 


ch, chtdn-, ch, Sc. loch; 


[This sense comes very near that of 1 (d). of oath, equivalent to, by my faith; in good 
If a person says,.! am certain of the support troth, [Scotch.] 

of some political party, it is not clear whe- cerUe! few ever, wrought for siccati a day’s 

ther he means to give an assurance of his wage. str if. scott. 

own feeling of confidence that that party Certificate (ser-tifi-kat), w. [Fr. certificat, 
will support him, or to announce that any from L.L. certificare, to certify. See Cer- 

one may count on his having that support; tify.] 1. In a general sense, a written tes- 

but when the statement is, Though he has timony to the truth of a certain fact or facts. 

doubts hiniself, I belies he is certain of l can bring that I behave myself soberly 

the support of that party, it is clear that before company. Addtscn. 

the speaker only intimates that such sup- _ ^ 

port can be relied on. The form of the ex- r: a? 

pression is probably derived from the sense 

9 lYK^'inino' ho®, bpcome modified facts ; sometimes a idnd of hceiise , as, an- 

bv m^cumSceTf attorney’s annual certificate, a stamped per- 

resolved; aetei^nearmti an inMtive. ifaSrr^ptTeSe^an — 

Mte taken out by persons killing or taking 
Consort with. thee. MUto^f. game; the certificate of the master or 

Q tj+ofAd- fivAfi- dptprminfltp- flpftnite a merchant vessel attesting Ms 

8. Stated, fixed, determinate, cletinite. competency, and obtained from the Board 

The people shaU go out and gather ^cerium rate certificate ot registry of a ship, 

everyday. ; ^ a ..iti,, which is a copy of the entry in the books 

Of the custom-house; a crUjimUot oripn. 

■ ^ Brougham. a ciistom-liouse document, testifjang to pa r- 

4 . Kot specifically named ; indeterminate ; ticular articles lieing the growth of a Brit- 
indefinite; one or some. ish colony; a from a court of law. 

Then came a certain poor widow. Mat. xii. 42- that is, a Wilting made in the court, to gil’O 
About everything he wrote there was a certain notice tO another COUrt Of ailj thing done 
natural grace and decorum. Macaulay. therein. . _ ^ 

In the last sense also used independently 

as a noun, and meaning certain persons. "tSon"* Iun 51 h"^^a\?m 
also ofyour own poets ha^ve said. a certificated teacher; to certificate the 

Formerly some was occasionally used before sense used 

certain iu this sense with a plui'al noun. chiefly m the past participle.] 

‘To reform sowie cer toil! edicts.’ Shah— By the rath of Queen Anne, it was further enacted, 
Fnr cfirtahi pprtfliulv that neither the servants nor apprentices of such 

!< 0 ) cei tarn, ceria ni>. certain certificated man should gain any settlement in the 

This is of purpose laid by some that hate me. 5Au>l«. Parish where he resided under such 

Syn. Sure, true, undeniable, unquestionable, 2 . To attest or certify by certificate ; as, to 
undoubted, indubitable, indisputable, in- certificate a iaot. 

controvertible, inevitable, unfailing, infalli- Certificated (s6r-tifl-kat-ed), p. and a. Fur- 
ble, unhesitating, undoubting, fixed, stated, nished with a certificate as a proof of quali- 
deterniinate. flcation for an office; as, a cere?y£catcd teacher. 

Certain t (s6i’'tan or ser'tm),ady. Certainly; See the verb. ^ , 

assuredly. Certificatibn (s^r'ti-fi-ka'’shon), -n. _ 1 . The 

’Tis so ; the Prince wooes for himself. act Of certifying. — 2 . In Zaw, a notice to a 

Shak. party m a suit that if he fail to do something 

Certain, t Certaine,t n. l. A certain quan- certain consequences will follow, 
tity, ‘ Of ances a Mrtafe’=a certoto num- ^ ^ ^ 

ber of ounces. Chaucer. Certainty. certi/i cation, that if he appeared not thej 

‘ Wliereof the certaine no man knoweth. would proceed. Bp. Burnet. 

Goioer. Written also CertyihCerteyne. r*or+ifi At- fT evS n One who certifie* 
Certaine, tCerteyne,ta^Zt?. Certainly; cer- Certifi^Jsei ti-fi-ei), one viio certme. 

fVrtflinWs6r'tan-li or sSr'tin-li) ado. Certify (s6r;ti-ri),u.t. pret. & pp. certified. 
wyithou/dLbt or question ; in truth and to^Sfy- am 

fact; withoutf^ /S’, to nSu l.To asSfre 0? make c?r 

unquestionably, of a certaintj. jyjyQ certain information to: applie< 

Certainly this was a nghteous man. Luke xxui. 47. persons. It iS followed by of after th< 
He said. I will certainly return g^thee^.^.^ person and before the tiling told; as, I cer 

Certainness (s6i’'tan-nes or s^r'tin-nes), n. tifi^tl c/ the fact. 

Certainty (which see). We have sent and the king. Ezra iv. 14. 

Certainty (ser’tan-ti or S6r'‘till-ti), n. 1. The I go to certify her, Talbot’s here. Shak. 

fact of being certMn; ^emption from fall- 2 >j>q give certain information 0/; to nlak 

ure; as, the certainty of an event or of the clear, clefinite, or certain: applied to things 


success of a medicine. ’ ■ d * ned to 

The certainty of punishment is the truest security confirmed oF^d’s favi 
against crimes. A 7 nes. ... 

2 . A fact or truth certainly established; that ^vrith 

which cannot be questioned. ‘I speak from 

certainties.^ Shale. •Certainties avonmn- and seal , to maKe 
terestiiig and sating.’ Landor. „ 


timony to the truth of a certain fact or facts. 

I can bring certificates that I behave myself soberly 
before company. Addison. 

2 . In a more particular sense, a legally au- 
thenticated voucher or testimony of certain 
facts ; sometimes a Mud of license ; as, an- 
attorney’s annual certificate, a stamped per- 
mission to practise for the current year; u 
certificate of appointment of the trustee 
to a baulcrupt’s estate ; an annual certifi- 
cate taken out by persons killing or taking 
game ; the certificate of the master or 
mate of a merchant vessel attesting Ms 
competency, and obtained from the Board 
of Trade ; a certificate of registry of a ship, 
which is a copy of the entry in the books 
of the custom-house; a cerUjicate of origin, 
a ciistom-liouse document, testifjing to par- 
ticular articles lieing the growth of a Brit- 
ish colony; a certificate from a court of law, 
that is, a witing made in the court, to give 
notice to another court of anything done 
therein. 

Certificate (s^r-tifi-lmt), v.t. l. To give a 
certificate to, as to one who has passed an 
examination ; to furnish with a certificate; 
as, a certificated teacher; to certificate the 
captain dt a vessel. [In this sense used 
chiefly in the past participle. ] 

By the 12th of Queen Anne, it was further enacted, 
that neither the servants nor apprentices of such 
certificated man should gain any settlement in the 
parish where he resided under such certificate. 

Adam Smith. 

2 . To attest or certify by certificate ; as, to 
certificate a taot. 

Certificated (s6r-tifl-kat-ed), p. and a. Fur- 
nished with a certificate as a proof of quali- 
fication for an office ; as,a certificated teacher. 
See the verb. 

Certificatidn (s6r'ti-fi-ka"’shon), n. 1 . The 
act of certifying.— 2 . In law, a notice to a 
party in a suit that if he fail to do something 
certain consequences will follow. 

He was served with a new order to appear, . , 
with this certijicatioft, that if he appeared not they 
would proceed. Bp. Burnet. 

Certifier (ser'ti-fi-er), n. One who certifies 
or assures. 

Certify (s6r'ti-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. certified; 
ppr. certifying. [Fr. certifier, from L.L. cer- 
tifico, to certify— L. certus, certain, and 
facio, to make.] 1. To assure or make cer- 
tain; to give certain information to: applied 
to persons. It is followed by of after the 
person and before the thing told; as, I cer- 
tified you of the fact. 

We have sent and certified the king. Ezra iv. 14. 

I go to certify her, Talbot’s here, Shak, 

2 . To give certain information of; to make 
clear, definite, or certain: applied to things. 


This is designed to certify those things that an 
mfirmed of God’s favour. Hammotid. 


terestlllc and sat n^. r h -n The judges shall wViyy their opinion to the chan- 

Kno\v for a certainty, that the Lord your Ood wiU cellor, and upon such certificate the decree is usually 

no more drive out any of these nations. ^ founded. Blackstone, 

3. Full assurance of mind; exemption from Certiorari 


8. To testify to in writing ; to make a de- 
claration in writing under hand or hand 
and seal ; to make known or establish as a 
fact. 

The judges shall certify their opinion to the chan- 
cellor, and upon such certificate the decree is usually 
founded. Blackstone. 


Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. Milton. 

Certest (sSr'tez), adv. [Fr,] Certainly; in 
truth; verily. ‘ Certes, our authors are to 
blame.’ Hudibras. [How only poetical or 
humorous.] , , . , ,, 

Certhia (sfir'thi-a), n. A genus of birds, the 
type of the following family, containing the 
a familiaris or common creeper. 
Cefthiacl0S(s6rth'i-a-de),9i.^?Z. The creepers, 
a family of tenuirostral perching birds, 
consisting of the tree-creepers (Certhia), 
nut -hatches, &c., with long sharp claws 
and an elongated hind-claw, so that they 
can lay hold on the bark of a tree, and 
even pass around a horizontal branch, cling- 
ing to its under surface with their back to 
the ground. See CREEPER, 6. 

Certhin^ (sfer-thi'ne), n. pi. A sub-family 
of the Certhiadse, including the genus Cer- 
thia and several others. See Creeper. 
Gertie, Certy (ser'ti), n. A word used only 
in the phrases by my certie, my certie, a kind 


informed of, L.L. certioro, to inform, from 
L. certus, certain.] In laiv, a writ issuing 
out of a superior court, to call up the records 
of an inferior court or remove a cause there 
depending, that it may be tried in the 
superior court. This writ is obtained upon 
complaint of a party that he has not re- 
ceived justice or that he cannot have an 
impartial trial in the inferior court. 
Certitude (sei-'U-tud), n. [L.L. certitudo, 
from L. certus, certain.] Certainty; assur- 
ance; freedom from doubt. 

The world ... 

Hath really neither joy, nor light, nor love, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pam. 

Matt. Arnold. 

Cert Money (s^it mmUi), n. [Certain 
money.] In law, head-money, paid yearly 
by the residents of several manors to the 
lords thereof, for the certain keeping of the 
leet, and sometimes to the hundred. 
Cerulet (sehail), a. Cerulean. 

The bark. 

That silently adown the ceruU stream 
Glides with swift sails. fokn Dyer, 


ii, Fr, ton; 


SH, fAen; th, t^in; w, it?ig; wh, tt/dg; zh, a;mre.— See KEY. 
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Cerulean (se-rn/le-an), a. [L. ccenUeuHy 
azure, probably for mlideuH, sky-coloured, 
from cmlum, the sky, r and I being easily 
interchangeable. ] Sky - coloured ; azure ; 
blue. 

It stands like the cerulean arch we see 

Majestic in its own simplicity, Ccnvper. 

Cernleated (se-rule-at-ed), a. Painted blue. 
[Bare.] 

Ceruleoust (se-ru'le-us), a. Cerulean. ‘ This 
cendm'm or hliie-colobred sea that over- 
spreads the diaphanous firmament/ Dr. DT. 
Moft. 

Ceruleum (se-ru'le-um), n. A blue pigment, 
consisting of staimate of protoxide of cobalt, 
mixed with stannic acid and sulphate of 
lime. Ure. 

Cerulific (ser-u-lif ik), a. Producing a blue 
or sky colour. Grew. [Rare.] 

Cerumen (se-rii^men), n. [L. cera, wax.] 
The wax or yellow matter secreted by cer- 
tain glands lying in the external canal of 
the ear. Its principal use seems to be to 
lubricate the passage, and also, according to 
some physiologists, to entangle particles of 
foreign matter and prevent them from reach- 
ing the membrana tympani. 

Ceruminous (se-ru'mi-niis), a. Relating 
to or containing cerumen. — Ceruminous 
glands, the glands which secrete the wax of 
the ear. 

Cerura (se-roTa), n. [Cr. hems, a horn, and 
oum, the tail] A genus of moths belong- 
ing to the family Bombycidje, of which the 
best known is the C. vinula, or puss-moth, 
which feeds on the willow, poplar, <fec. The 
caterpillars have a curious anal appendage, 
which is extensile: hence the name. 

Ceruse (se'rus), n. [Er., from L. cerussa, 
white-lead, from cera, wax.] White-lead, a 
mixture or compound of hydrate and car- 
bonate of lead, produced by exposing the 
metal in thin plates to the vapour of vine- 
gar. It is much used in painting, and a 
cosmetic is prepared from it. Lead is some- 
times found native in the form of ceruse, 
but in this case it is an anhydrous metacar- 
bonate (Pbo CO2).— -Cmtseb/ antimony is a 
white oxide of antimony, which separates 
from the water in which diaphoretic anti- 
mony has been washed. 

Ceruse (se'rns), v,t. To wash with ceruse ; 
to apply ceruse to as a cosmetic. 

Here’s a colour, what lady’s cheek 

Though cerus'd over comes near it? Seau. &- FI. 

Cerusite, Cerussite (seTu-sit, se-riislt), n. 
A native carbonate of lead (PbCO;}), a com- 
mon lead-ore, found in Cumberland, Corn- 
wall, Leadhilis, Siberia, Harz, &c., often in 
conjunction with galena or sulphide of 
lead. It occurs crystallized, fine, granular, 
or earthy. It is supposed to be derived from 
the decomposition of galena. 

Cervelat (ser^•e-lat), n. [Prom L. cervus, 
a stag', from resembling a horn. ] An ancient 
musical wind-iu strum ent, of a small size, 
producing, by means of a reed, tones I’esem- 
bling a bassoon. Also written Cervalet 
Cervical (ser-vi'kal or s6/vi-kal), a. [L. cer- 
vix, cervicis, the neck.] Belonging to the 
neck; as, the cervical nerves; cervical vessels. 
Cervicide (ser'vi-sid), n. [L. cervus, a stag, 
and cmdo, to kill.] The act of killing deer. 
‘A wanton cervicide.’ Bayard Taylor. 
[Rare.] 

Cervidse, Cervinse(ser'vi-de, ser-vi'ne),n,|)Z. 
[L. cervus, a stag,] The deer tribe, a family 
of ruminant mammals, characterized by 
bony, deciduous, solid, branched horns, co- 
vered with a soft skin or velvet, and termed 
antlers, which, excepting in the reindeer, 
are wanting in the females. The principal 
enera are represented by the stag or red- 
eer, wapiti, roebuck, &c., the elk or moose- 
deer, the reindeer or cariboo, the fallow- 
deer, and the muntjac. The Cervidm are 
first found fossil in miocene strata. 
Cervinae, n. See CERViPis. 

Cervine (sfePvin), a. [L. ceiwinus, from cer- 
vus, a deer.] Pertaining to the deer or ani- 
mals of the family Cervidfc. 

Cervix (ser'viks), n. [L. ] In anat. the neck, 
especially the hinder-part of the neck, the 
fore-part being termed coUum. Also applied 
to the neck of the bladder and of the 
uterus. 

Cervus (serVus), n. [L.] A genus of rumi- 
nants including the stag or red-deer and 
others of the family Cervldoe. 

Ceryle (ser''i-le), n. [G-r. herylos, the hal- 
cyon.] A genus of insessorial birds belong- 
ing to the kingfisher family. See King- 
fisher. 


Cesare (se'za-re), n. In logic, a syllogism in | 
the second figure, having a universal nega- 
tive major premiss, a universal affirmative 
minor, and a universal negative conclusion: 
a mnemonic word. 

Cesarean, Cesarian (se-za're-an, se-zaTi- 
an), 71 . See C.®sarean. 

Cesarewitch (se-zar'e-vich), 71. Same as 

Cesedjt Ceased, t pp. Seised; possessed. 
‘Till that he be cesed therwith’=till he be 
possessed thereof. Chaucer. 

CfesiOTlS (se'si-us), 71. [L. emsius.} Of a 
bluish-gray colour. 

Cespititious (ses-pi-ti'shus), a. [L. cespes, 
eespitis, tmi. ] Pertaining to turf ; made of 
turf. ‘ Cespititious TSimpavts.’ Goitgh. [Rare.] 
Oespitose (ses'pi-tos), a. [L. ccesyes, turf.] 
In bot. growing in tufts; cespitous. 
Oespitons (ses'pi-tus), a. Pertaining to 
turf; turfy. 

A cespitous or turfy plant has many stems from the 
same root, usually forming a close thick carpet or 
matting. Martyn. 

Cess (ses), v.t [Shortened and corrupted 
from assess. ] 1. To intpose a tax; to assess; 

The English garrisons cessM and pillaged the far- 
mers of Meath and Dublin. Frauds. 

2 . In Scotland, to fix the amount of the land- 
tax. 

Cess (ses), n. [Prom the verb.] 1. A rate 
or tax; an assessment. [Colloq.] 

The like cess is charged upon the country some- 
times for victualling the soldiers. Spenser. 

2 . In Scotland, the land-tax, a permanent 
tax fixed atL47,954 per annum, to be levied 
out of the land rent of Scotland for ever, 
subject, however, to a power of redemption, 
S.f Bound; measure; estimation. 

The poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all cess. 

Shak. 

Cess,t Cesset (ses), v.i. [L. cesso, to cease.] 

1 , To cease. ‘0 nature, cesse.’ Shalc.~-2. To 
neglect a legal duty. Cowell. 

Cessant (ses'sant), a. Inactive ; dormant. 
W. Montag'ue. 

Cessation (ses-sa'shon), 71. [L. cessatio, from 
cesso, to cease.] 1. A ceasing; a stop; a rest; 
the act of discontinuing motion or action of 
any kind, whether temporary or final. 

The rising of a parliament is a kind of cessation 
from politicks. Addison. 

2 . t An armistice. — Syn. Stop, rest, stay, 
pause, discontinuance, intermission, inter- 
val, respite, inteiTuption, recess, remission. 

Cessavit (ses-sa'vit), n. [L. cesso, to cease, 
cessavit, he has ceased.] In law, a tvrit 
given by statute to recover lands when the 
tenant or occupier had ceased for two years 
to perform the service which constituted 
the condition of his tenure, and had not 
sufficient goods or chattels to be distrained, j 
or the tenant had so inclosed the land that 
the lord could not come upon it to distrain. 
This writ was abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. IV. 
xxvii. 

Cesser (ses's6r), n. [See Cess, uf.] In laiv, 
a ceasing ; a neglect to perform services or 
payment for two years. See Cessavit. 
Cessibilityt (ses-si-bil'i-ti), 71. [See Cede 
and Cession.] The act of giving way or re- 
ceding. Sir K. Bigby. 

Cessiblet (ses'si-bl), a. [See Cede.] Giving 
way ; liable to give way; yielding. "If the 
parts of a stricken body be so easily cessible.’ 
Sir K. Bigby. 

Cessio 1)0110113211 fsesh'i-o bo-ndhann),?!. [L.] 
In Scots law, a yielding or surrender of pro- 
pei’ty or goods, a legal proceeding by which 
a debtor, either voluntarily or on the peti- 
tion of a creditor, surrenders his whole 
means and estate to his creditors. 

Cession (se’shon), 71. [L. cessio, from L. i 
cedo, eessum. See CEDE.] l.t The act of 
giving way; a concession. 

For excusatibns, cessions, modesty itself, ivell 
governed, are but arts of ostentation. Bacon. 

2. t A yielding to physical force or impulse. 

If there be a mere yielding or cession (in a body 
struck) it produceth no sound. Bacon. 

3. The act of ceding, yielding, or surrender- 
ing, as of territory, property, or rights; a 
giving np, resignation, or surrender. 

The cessiojt of her claims on the earldom or Angus 
by Lady Margaret had won to Darnley’s side the 
powerful and dangerous Earl of Morton, and had 
alienated from Murray the kindred houses of Ruth- 
ven and Lindsay. Fronde. 

4. In civil law, a voluntary suiTender of a 
person’s effects to his creditors to avoid im- 
prisonment.— -5. Eccles. the leaving of one 
benefice in consequence of accepting an- 
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otlier and not Iiaving a <Uspt;nsation en- 
titling the iinmmbent to hold both. 
Cessionary (.‘5e'slioii-a-n), a. [Pr. cession- 
Hire, h.L. t;es.<^i()nfjrins. ^ (jiv- 

ing U]>; yielding.— haukruyf, one 
who Jjas yielded up hi.s estate to la; dividt;d 
among his creditors. 

Cessment t (ses'ment), n. An assessment 
or tax. Johnson. 

Cessor (sc.^lsei*), n. i'L. cesso, to cease.] In 
law, he that neglected for two years to ])er- 
form the service )jy which be held land.-;, sm 
that he incurred the danger of the writ of 
cessavit. See C'E.SSAViT. 

Cessor t (ses'ser), 71 . An assessor or i'.mr. 
Cess-pipe (ses'pip), n. .A, pipe for carrying 
off waste-tvater, Ac., from ce.ss-iiools, .sinks, 
or drains. 

Cess-pool (scs’pdl), n. [IIu; better s]>elling 
seems to lie sess-pool, the word Ijelng frum 
A. Box. sessian, to settle; or ju'ov. .suss, sn.ss. 
a mess, tilth; (.ffiel .so*'.] .A, cavity or well 
in a drain or privy to recia've the sedimeiii. 
or filth: used figuratively in the folii.oving 
extract, 

ThecMi'-Zoi^^ofugio. aowin.'i tinmef paper-tnoncy, 
works with a vivacity unc.xuinpled, uniiuagiiicd. 

■ , Parly le. ■ 

Also written Sess-‘ponl. 

Cest (sest), 71. [O.Pr. ceste, L, cestu.s, a girdle.] 
A lady’s girdle. Collins. [Rare Jiml poeti- 
cal] 

Cestoid (ses'toid), a. [L. ccstus, a girdle, 

■ fi’om their .shape. See Cestutdea.] A term 
ill zoology used to characterize certain in- 
testinal wornns, such as tape- worms. 
Cestoid, Cestoidean (sesffoid, ses-toih.le- 
an), 7 %. One of the Oestui<lea. 

Cestoidea (ses-toiAle-a), n. pL [L, cestvji, 
Gr. hestos, a gffrdle, ami eidos, form.] An 
order of intestinal "woinis of the class Hcole- 
cida; tape-worms. 

Cestracion (ses-tnVsi-on), 50 [Gr. hestra, a 
kind of fish.] A genus of cartilaginfjus fishes 
belonging to the shark group, of w'hielt «mly 
one species, the Port Jackson sltark {Cesf ra- 
don Philippi), found on the coast of Aus- 
tralia, now exists. The posterior teeth con- 
sist of flat grinders; tlie front teeth are 
pointed. 

Cestraciontidss (ses-tra'si-on"ti-de), pi 
A family of cartilaginous fishe.s, closely 
allied to the true sharks, consisting only of 
a single living genus and .species, the Ces- 
tracion (which see), although the extinct 
forms are very abundant in soino formations. 
Cestrum (ses'trum), n. [Gr. hestron, betony. ] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Solanacox*. 
Tliey have funnel-rshaped, yellow’, fragrant 
flowers, and are common in cultivation. 
Tliey are knowm as the bastard jasmines of 
tlie West India Islands. 

Cestui, Cestuy (ses'twi), u, [Law Fr.] A 
person: used in law expressions such as the 
toWowmg’.—Cestuique tmist, the person win ? 
is entitled to the benefit of a trust; cestui 
que use, the person wdio is entitled to a use. 
See VsR.— -Cestui que vie, the person for 
whose life any lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments may be held. 

Cestum (ses'tum), 71. [From L. cestus, a 
girdle.] A genus of Ctenophora or higher 
Actinozoa, represented by the Venus’s gir- 
dle {Cestum Veneris), which exists as an 
elongated band-like marine organism, often 
attaining a length of 3 or 4 feet, and exhi- 
biting phosphorescence at niglit. 

Cestus (ses"tus), n, [L., from Gr. hestos, 
a girdle, lit. stitched, embroidered, from 
henteO, to prick.] In Rom. antiq. (a) the 
girdle of Venus on W’hich w’as repre.sentcd 
everything that could awaken love. (6) .A 
marriage-girdle given by a newly maiTieri 
wife to her husband. 


Cestus (ses'tus), 71. [L. cest7ts, ccesttis, from 



Various forms of Costus. 


ccedo, cms7un; to strike.] Among the Greeks 
and Romans, a kind of boxing-glove or 
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gauntlet, made of pieces of strong leather, ■ 
loaded ndtii lead or iron, ninch boxers i 
fastened on their hands and arms bynietins 
of leatlier thongs. At ilrst it was short, 
reaching no })igher than the -wrists, bat it 
was afterwards enlarged up to the elbow's, 
Oestvaen (kest'va-en or kest'van), n. See 

CrSTVAEN. 

Gesmra, Cesiire (se-zu'ra, se'z-ur), See 

OiESURA. 

Gesnral (se-ziVral), a. See CiESURAL. 
Getacea(se-tt¥she-a),'n. ph [L. cefns, GrMtoSy 
any large sea-monster, a whale.] An order 
of marine inainniiferous animals, surpassing 
in size all others in existence. They suckle 
their young, have warm blood, and respire 
by means of lungs, for which purpose they 
must frequently come to the surface of the 
w'ater to take in fresh supplies of air. Their 
tail is not vertical, as in fishes, but hori- 
zontal. The Cetacea are commonly divided 
into five fainilies: (a) the Balmnidm, or 
whalebone whales ; (6) the Physeteridm, or 
sperm whales; (c) the or dol- 

phins; (d) the RliynchoceU, or ‘ beaked’ 
whales; and (<?) the Zeiiglodontidce, all of 
which are fossil The Sirenia, are now made 
to form a distinct order of mammals. 
Cetacean (se-tahhan), n. An animal of the 
order Cetacea. 

Cetacean (se-ta'shan), a. Same as Cetaceous. 
Cetaceous (se-ta'shus), a. Pertaining to the 
whale; belonging to the Cetacea or whale 
kind. 

Cetate (se'tat), n. A salt of cetic acid. 
Cetene (se'ten), n. (CisHao.) A colourless, 
oily, liquid hydrocarbon obtained from ce- 
tylic alcohol. 

Ceteosaurus, n. See Cetiosattrtjs. 
Ceterach (set'er-ak), n. [Fr. ciUrac, It cet- 
mcca, of Arabic or Persian origin. ] A genus 
of ferns, sul)-order Polypodiacete. The chief 
characters by which the genus is Imown 
are the reticulated veins, the simple sori, 
with scarcely any indnsium, and the abun- 
dance of chalfy scales which clothe the 
under surface of the leaf. One species, C. 
officinamin (the scale-fern or miltwaste), is 
indigenous to Britain, and not uncommon 
on rocks and walls. 

Cetic (se’tik), a. {L. cetus, a whale. ] Per- 
taining to the whale.— Ceife acid, an acid 
produced, according to Heintz, in very small 
quantity in the saponification of spermaceti. 

It crystallizes in nacreous scales, grouped 
in stars, melting at 53 h" C. 

Cetin, Cetiae (se''tin), n. [L. cetus, a whale. ] 
<CV2H6.i0.2.) The name proposed by Chev- 
reui for the ciystallizable matter which 
forms the greater part , of the substance 
called spermaceti. 

Cetiosaiirus, Ceteosauras (se'ti-5-sa"rus, 
se'te-o-sa''T*us), n. [(xr. Mteios, of or belong- 
ing to a whale, and saitros, a lizard.] A 
genus of fossil saurians, the most gigantic 
of the order Deinosauria, whose vertebrce 
exhibit a slightly hollowed cup behind, the 
fore-part being flattened in the dorsal, but 
produced into a convex surface in the cervi- 
cal part of the body. The articulations of 
the bones of the limbs, the possession of long 
claws, and the hollowness of the bones indi- 
cate that it wms a terrestrial animal, pro- 
bably an inhabitant of marshes or river- 
sides. Their remains are fomid in the oolite 
and wealden fomations. 

Cetological (se-to-loj'i-kal), a. Pertaining 
to cetology. 

Cetologist (se-tol'o-jist), n. One who is 
versed in cetology or the natural history of 
the whale and its kindred animals. 

Cetology (se-toPo-ji), n. [Or. Mtos, a whale, 
and logos, discourse.] The description or 
natural history of cetaceous animals. 
Cetonia ( se - to ' ni - a ), n. [Gr. ketonia.] A 
genus of coleopterous insects, the tyi)e of 
the family Cetoniadm. C. aurata is the rose- 
chafer or rose-beetle. 

Cetoniadss (se-to-nfa-de), n. pi. A family of 
coleopterous insects, forming one of the 
most extensive groups of the beetle tribe, j 
Frothing can exceed the brilliant colours 
with which many of them are adorned. The 
type genus is Cetonia. 

Oetosaurian (se-to-sa'ri-an), n. A member 
of the genus Cetiosaurus (which see). 
Cetotolite (se- tot '6 -lit), n. [Gr. Mtos, a 
•whale, ous, otos, an ear, and lithos, a stone,] 
A name provisionally given to certain fossil 
cetaceous teeth, and especially ear-bones, 
occurring in such profusion in the upper 
tertiary formation, as the red crag of Suffolk, 
that superphosphate of potash is prepared 
from them to the value of many thousand 
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pounds annually and used as manure for 
land. 

Cetraria (se-traM-a), n, [From L. cetm, 
little leather shield, targe, from the shape 
of the apothecia.1 A genus of lichens re- 
lated to Lecidea. They have a rigid, erect, 
and branching brown thallus, wdth lateral 
ai>othecia. Three species are found in Bri- 
tain. The best known is C. islandica, or 
Iceiand-moss. See Icelani>-moss. 
Cetrarm, Cetrariae (se'tra-rin), n. (Cig 
H^eOg.) A vegetable principle extracted by 
alcohol from several lichens, as Cetraria 
islandica (Iceland -moss) and Sticta pul- 
momieea. It forms a fine white powder very 
bitter to the taste. 

Cetus (se'tus), n. [L.] In astron. the Whale, 
a large constellation of the southern hemi- 
sphere containing ninety-seven stars. 

Cetyl (se'til), «. [Gr. /re^os, a whale, and 
uiatter.] (C16H33.) An alcoholic radi- 
cal supposed to exist in a series of com- 
pounds obtained from spermaceti. 

Cetylic (se-tillk), a. Pertaining to cetyl; as, 
cetylie alcohol. 

Ceutorhynchus (su-td-ring'kus), n. [Gr. 
Jeeutko, to liide, to bury, and rhynchos, the 
snout.} A genus of coleopterous insects, 
family Curculioiiidce, including several spe- 
cies, whose larva) are very destructive to 
the turnip: C. assimilis is the turnip-seed 
weevil; C. contmetus, the charlock weevil; 
and C. pleurostignia, the turnip-gall wee%-il. 
CevadiUa, Cehadllla (sev-a-diria, seb-a- 
diFla), 71 . The Spanish Mexican name for 
Asagma offiemalis. See Asaoe.sBA. 
CeyiaMte (se'lan-it), 71. [From Ceylon.] A 
ferruginous variety of spinel (AlaMgOo) from 
Ceylon. 

Ceylonese (se-lon-ez^. co. Pertaining to 
Ceylon; Cingalese; Singhalese, 

Ceylonese (se-lon-ez'), 71. sing, and pi. A 
native or natives, an inhabitant or inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon; Cingalese or Singhalese. 
Ceylon-moss (se-Ion'mos), n. The common 
name for Plocana ca 7 idida, an alga found 
in Ceylon and on the east coast of Bengal. 
It has been lately introduced as a substitute 
for farinaceous foods, having the same pro- 
perties as carrageen or Irish-moss. 

Cha (cha), 71 . [Hind.] A kind of tea, rolled 
up like tobacco, which goes to the interior 
of Asia. 

Ghabasie, Chabasite (kab'a-se, kab'a-sit), 
71 . [Gr. cliabazios, one of twenty species of 
stones mentioned in the poem Pe 7 'i Litkon 
ascribed to Orpheus.] A variety of zeolite 
which occurs in crystals whose primitive 
form is nearly a cube. Chabasite is a trans- 
pai’ent mineral which may generally be re- 
presented by the formula CaO. Al20o.2Si0.2. 
Chablis (shab-le), n. A celebrated white 
French wine, having good body and an ex- 
quisite perfume, so called from a town of 
that name near which it is produced. 
Ohabouk, Chabuk (cha-bpk'), n. [Hind. 
chabiik, a horse-whip,] A long whip; speci- 
fically, the whip used in the East for inflict- 
ing corporal punishment. 

Drag forward that Fakir, and cut his robe into 
tatters on his back with your chabmk. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Chace (chas), 7 %, and See Chase. 

Chack (chak), 7%. A snack; a luncheon. 
‘A chack of dinner,’ Quit. [Scotch.] 
Cback (chak), v,t. In the 7 nanege, to jerk 
or toss the head, as a horse, so as to try the 
hand of the person managing it. 

Cbacma (chak'ma), n. A baboon found in 
South Africa (Cynocephakis po 7 'carius). 
Chaco (cha'ko), 71. The native name for an 
unctuous earth found at La Paz, South 
America, which is made into pats and eaten 
with chocolate, 

ChacODHe (sha-kon), n. [Fr.] A slow dance 
tune in | time, frequently constructed on a 
ground bass, and sometimes introduced into 
earlier forms of the sonata. 

Chad, (shad), n. A kind of fish, the shad 
(which see). 

Chadam (chad'am), n. A money of account 
in some parts of Asia, equal to one paysa, 
of the value of 25 cowries or a half farthing. 
Chad-pennies (chad'pen-niz),w. pi. Pennies 
paid at Whitsunday to aid in repairing 
Lichfield Cathedral, which is dedicated to 
St Chad. 

Chserophyllnm (ke-ro-fll'lum), n. [Gr. 
cliairephyllon, chervil.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Umbelliferse, consisting of about 
thirty species, natives of the northern hemi- 
sphere: popularly called chervil (which see). 
Chsetodon (ke^to-don), n. [Gr, chaiU, a 
mane, and odous, odantos, a tooth.] A Lin- 


3ia'an genus of teleostean fishes, nearly cor- 
responding to the modern family Choetodon- 
tidm or Sqiiamipcnnes (which see). 
Ch86todontidse (ke-to-don^ti-dehn.p?. Same 
as St^uanupaint’s. 

ChS3 1 ognatha < ke - tog ' na- tha ), 7 i.pl. [Gr. 
chaite, hair, and gnatkos, jaw.] A class of 
Annelida or worms, including the single 
genus Sagitta {wliich see). 

ChsetOHOtus (ke-to-noTus), 71. [Gr. chaite, 
hair, and nOtus, the back.] A remarkable 
genus of rotifers or wheel animalcules, pos- 
sessing no rotary or ‘-wheel-organs/ but pro- 
vided w’itli cilia scattered generally over the 
body. 

ChsetophoracesB (ke'to-f6-ra"se-e), 71. pi. 
[Gr. chaiic, a mane, andp/<erf7, to carry.] A 
family of confervoid algie, growing in sea or 
fresh -u'ater, and invested with a gelatinous 
matter; either filiform or expanded into 
branched, definitely -formed, or .shapeless 
fronds or masses. The filaments are j ointed 
and furnished with bristle-like proce-sses- 
The fresh-water species form little protuber- 
ances on stones, sticks, itc., usually of a 
bright green colour. The fructification con- 
sists of spores and four ciliated zoospores. 
There are six British genera, 

Chsstopod (ke^to-pod), 71 . An aimelid or 
w'orm of the order Chfetopoda. 

Chaetopoda (ke-top''o-da), n. 2d. [Gr. chaite, 
hair, and poits, piodas, a foot,] An order of 
free Annelida. Called also Enmites, Er- 
ra-ntia. See Eerantes. 

Chafant (elnVfant), a. In her. a term ap- 
plied to a boar when represented as enraged 
or fiuious. 

Chafe (chaf), r.f. pret. & pp. chafed; ppr. 
chafitig. [O.E, chaufe, Fr. chauffer, O.Fr. 
ckaufer, to w'arm, from L. calefacere, to 
w'ann, from stem of caleo, to grow w'arni, 
and facere, to make.] 1. To excite heat in 
by friction; to stimulate to warmth; as, to 
chafe the limbs. ‘To rubber temples and 
to chafe her skin.’ Spc'nser, ‘To chafe his 
paly lips.’ Shak. 

But she . . . laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his 
hands, Tennyson. 

2 . To excite heat in the mind of ; to excite 
the passions of; to inflame; to anger; to 
fret; to provoke or incense. ‘ Her interces- 
sion chafed him so.' Shak. ‘Chafed wild 
boars or ruffled porcu;|omes.’ Milton.— Z. To 
excite violent action in; to cause to rage ; 
as, the wind chafes the ocean. —4. To stimu- 
late, as by pungent odours; to perfume. 
‘Lilies . . . whose scent s,o chafed the neigh- 
bouring air.’ Suckling. [Bare.]— -5. To fret 
and wear by rubbing; as, the rope was chafed ' 
by the friction. 

Two slips of parchment . . . she sewed round it to- 
prevent its being chafed. Sir IF. Scott. 

Syn. To rub, wear, abrade, fret, gall, vex, 
provoke, w'ann, irritate, heat, incense, in- 
flame. , 

Chafe (chaf), v.i. 1. To be excited or heated; 
to rage; to fret. ‘ To chafe as at a personal 
wi’ong.’ Temiyson, 

And take no care 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are. 

Shah. 

2 . To be in violent agitation; to dash, as in 
anger; to rage or boil; to fret ‘The troubled 
Tiber chafing with his shores.’ Shak. 

I would yon did but see how it (the sea) chafes, how 
it rages. . Shah.' 

3. To be fretted and worn by rubbing; as, a 
cable chafes. 

Chafe (chaf), 71 . 1. Heat excited by friction. 
[Bare.]— 2. Violent agitation of the mind or 
passions; heat; fret; passion. ‘In a sultry 
chafe.’ MUto 7 i. 

At this the knight grew high in chafe. Undiaras , , 

Chafer (chafer), n. 1. One who or that which 
chafes.-— 2. t A vessel for heating water; a 
chaffern. Hence— 3. t Any dish or pan. ‘A 
chafer of water to cool the ends of the 
irons.’ Baker. [B-are.] 

Chafer (chafer), 71. [A. Sax. ccafor, a chafer; 
D. kever, G. kiifer, an insect of the beetle 
tribe.] A beetle: especially applied to such 
as either in their perfect state or as laiwjo 
are destructive to plants, and generally 
used with some prefix; as, cock-chafer, rose- 
chafer, hntk-chafer, &c. 

Chafeij (chaf^r-i), 71. [From chafe.] A 
forge in an iron-mill, at which the iron is 
wrought into bars ; also, a kind of black- 
smith’s forge. 

Chafe-wax (chaf waks), n. In England, an 
officer formerly under the lord-chancelloiv 
who fitted the wax for the sealing of writs. 
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Chafe-weed (cliafworl), n, A local name 
for GnaphaUwn^ermanimr/h (the cudweed), 
because, according to Hooker, it is used in 
Hortiiiiinberland to prevent heavy loads 
from galling tiie backs of beasts of burden. 
Chaff (chaf), n. [A. Sax, ceaf = D. /ca/, O. 

ehaff . ] 1. The glumes or busks of corn 
and grasses. The term is commonly applied 
to the husks when separated from the corn 
by thrashing, riddling, or winnowing. It is 
sometimes used improperly to denote straw 
cut small for the food of cattle.— 2. Fig. re- 
fuse; worthless matter, especially that which 
is light and apt to he driven by the wind, 

" Hot meddling with the dirt and chaff of 
nature.’ Bean, tfc FI. — 3, In boL the bracts 
or scales on the receptacle which sulitends 
each flower in the heads of many Compo- 
sitee, as the sun-flower. 

Chaff (chaf), v. t. [A corruption of chafe, to 
irritate or anno5^3 To assail with sarcastic 
banter or raillery; to banter; to make game 
of; to ridicule; to tease; to worry. [Colloq.] 

Morgan saw that his master was chairing him. 

Thackeray, 

Chaff (chaf), 'c,i. To use idle or ironical lan- 
guage by way of fun or ridicule. [CoUoq.] 
Chaff (chaf), Banter, especially slangy 
banter; sarcastic raillery. 'That kind of 
conversation which borders as nearly Upon 
what men call chaff, as a well-bred girl can 
venture on.' Macmillcin’s Mag. [Colloq.] 
Chaffare,t n. (See Chafpek] Merchan- 
dise; goods for sale. Chaucer. 

Chaffare, Chaffar,t v.i. To chaffer. Chau- 
cer; Spenser. 

Chaff-cutter, Chaff-engine (chaf'kut-6r, 
chaf'en-jin), u. An agricultural machine 
for cutting up hay, straw, tfec., as food for 
cattle. See Chaff, 

Chaffer (chafer), v.i. [Troni the O.E. noun 
chapfare, chaffare, bargaining, merchandise, 
from chap, A, Sax. cedp, a bargain, and 
fare, procedure, journey, A. Sax. faru, a 
louniey. Akin cheap, cheapen, and chap in 
chapman. See Cheap.] 1, To treat about a 
purchase; to bargain; to haggle; to nego- 
tiate ; as, to chaffer with a fishwoman or a 
cabman. ' To chaffer for preferments with 
his gold.’ Dry den. 

The wives and daughters of the Kentish farmers 
came from the neighbouring villages with cxeam, 
cherries, wheatears, and quails. To chaffer with 
them, to flirt %vith them, to fu-aise their straw hats 
and tight heels, was a refreshing pastime to voluptu- 
aries sick of the airs of actresses and maids of hon- 
' our. ■ Macaulay. , 

2. To talk much and idly. Trench. [Trench 
(Select Glossary) seems to consider this the 
only meaning which the word now has; but 
such is certainly not the case.] 

Chaffer t (chafer), v.t. l. To buy or sell 
Spenser. •— 2, To exchange. * To chaffer 
words.’ Speiiser. 

Chaffer t (chaffer), Merchandise; bar- 
gaining. 'Small chaffer doth ease.’ Skeltoi. 
Chaffer (chafer), n. One who employs chaff 
or slangy banter. [Colloq.] 

She was con.sicierecl the best chaffer on the road, 
not one of them could stand against her tongue, 
Mayhetv. 

Chafferer (chafer'er),n. One who chaffers; 
a bargainer; a buyer. 

Chaffemt (ehafer-n), n. A vessel for heat- 
ing water. 

Chafferyt (chaf6r-i), 71. lO.B. chaffare. See 
Chaffer, n.i.] Traffic; buying and selling. 
* Merchandise and ’ Spenser. 

Chaffinch (chaffinsh), n. [Said to be so 
called from delighting in chaff, though it is 
rather the grain in which it delights. Per- 
haps named from its cry; comp, chiff-chaff, 
the name given to one of the British war- 
blers from its cry.] A common British bird 
of the genus Fringilia, the F. coelehs, whose 
pleasant short and oft -repeated song is 
heard from early spring to the middle of 
summer. The plumage of the male is very 
pretty. Chaffinches are useful in destroy- 
ing aphides and caterpillars, though, they 
injure various kinds of garden plants. In 
winter they feed mostly on seeds, 

ChafSess (chafles), a. Without chaff from 
worthless matter, rubbish, or refuse. 

The gods have made you. 
Unlike all others, chaff ess. Shak. 

Chaffron (shaffron), n. See Chamfron. 
Cliaff-was (chaf'waks). Same as Chafe- 
wax. 

Chaff’-'Weed, (chafwed), n. A popular name 
of Oentunculus minimus, because of its 
small chaffy leaves. See Centunoulus. 
Chaffy (chaf i), a. 1. Like chaff; full of chaff. 
^Chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail’ 
Coleridge. —1. In hot. an epithet sometimes 


applied to the receptacle^ in compnrad 
flowers; paleaceous. —3. Fig. light; frivo- 
lous: said of persons and things. ‘ A chafy 
lord not worth the name of villain.’ Jkau. 

FI. 'Slight and cfiaffy opinion.’ Glan- 
'tdlle, 

Chafihg-board (chMTng-bord), n. iVaul a 
batten fastened upon the rigging of a sliip 
to prevent chafing. 

Chafing-dish (chMTng-dish), A dish or 
vessel to hold coals for heating anything set 
on it; a portable grate for coals. 
Chafing-gear (chM'ing-ger), n. Faut. mats 
or other soft substances placed on the rig- 
ging, spars, &c., to prevent chafing. 

Chaft (chaft), n. [Dan. Jdoeft, Icel Jcjafir, a 
jaw. See Chap,] One of the jaws, [Scotch.] 
Chagreea (sha-gren'), n. See Shaoreen. 
Chagrin (sha-gren'), n. [Fr., said to 
be another form of shagreen, which, from 
being used to polish wood, has come to be 
employed as a type of grinding or gnawing 
care. See Shahreen.] Ill humour; vexa- 
tion; peevishness; mortification; fretfulness; 
disquiet. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin. Pope. 

Chagrin (sha-gren'), 'iJ-t [Fr. ehagriner. 
See above.] To excite ill humour in; to 
vex; to mortify. 


O l trifling head and fickle heart, 
Chagrined at whatsoe’er thou art. 


T, Warton, 


Chailletiacea (^shal-let'i-a"se-e), n. pi 
[After M. Chaillet, a Swiss botanist.] A 
small order of tropical American, African, 
and Indian trees and shrubs, consisting of 
three genei’a, in one of which the flowers 
are polypetalous, while in the other two 
they are gamopetalous. The petals are 
small scale-like bodies, at the orifice of 
a tubular calyx. Chailletia toxicaria is 
known in Sierra Leone as rats’-bane, and 
is reputed very poisonous. 

Chain (chan), n, [Fr. chcuhw, 0,Fr. chaene, 
cadene, Fr. cadena, from L. catena, a chain,] 

1. A series of links or rings connected or 
fitted into one another, generally of some 
kind of metal, and used for various purposes, 
as a support, a fetter, a means of connec- 
tion, or of the transmission of mechanical 
power, ornament, measurement, &o. ~~ 

2. Fig. that which hinds, restrains, confines, 
or fetters; a bond; a fetter; bondage; slav- 
ery: in this sense often in the plural; as, to 
be bound by the chains of evil habit. 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. Milion. 

3. In weaving, the warp tlireads of a web, so 
called because they form a long series of 
links or loops, --4. A series of things linked 
together; a series, line, or range of things 
connected or following in succession ; as, a 
chain of causes, of ideas, or events; a cha/in 
of being; achainei mountains. ~5. pi. Faut. 
strong links or plates of iron bolted at the 
lower end to the ship’s side, used to contain 
the blocks called dead-eyes, by which the 
shrouds of the mast are e.xtended. — 6. In 
surv. a measuring instrument, generally 
consisting of 100 links, each T '92 inches iii 
length, and consequently having a total 
length of 66 feet, or 4 poles. 

Ohatn. (chan), v.t. l. To fasten, bind, re- 
strain, or fetter with a chain or chains ; as, 
to chain floating logs togetlier ; to chain a 
dog; to chain prisoners. — Fxg. (a) to en- 
slave; to keep in slavery. 

And which more blest ? Who cham'dlds country, say, 
Or he whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day 2 Pope. 

(b)To restrain; to hold in control; to check. 

He would stay swift diseases in old days, 
madmen by the mu.sic of his lyre. 

_ ^ ^ Malt. A mold, 

(e) To unite firmly ; to link. 

In this vow (I) do <rA<rm my soul to thine. Shak. 

S. To block up or obstruct with, a chain, as 
a h^bour or passage. 

Chain-belt (chan'belt), n. A chain forming 
a band or belt for conveying or transmitting 
power. It is sometimes covered with piping 
or overlaid with strips of various materials 
to form a round belt. 

Chain-boat (chan'bot), xi. Naut. a large 
boat furnished with a davit and windlasses, 
used for getting up chain.?, anchors, &c. 

Chain-bolt (chan'bolt), n. Faut one of the 
large bolts by which the chain-plates arc 
fastened to the vessel’s sides. 

Chain -bond (chan 'bond), n. In arch. 
a name sometimes given to bond- timber 
(which see). Called also Chain-timber, 


Chain -bridge (chan'brij), See under 
imruGE. 

Chain-cable (chan'kS-bl), n. A cable com- 
pifsed of !r«.m links. Sec under i'MUM. 

Chain- coupling ( c.hau ' kup- ling >, u. 3n 
rail a .supplementary coupling between 
cfUTiageri, Ac., a safety tlcviee in cas^^ 
the prime coui)lhig should aci-idoutaliy 
become unetni}>led. F, //, .Kniiihf.. 

Chain-gang (elifui'gang), n. A gang or 
number of convicts ciuisned together, 

I'd take my place with a and eat 

iNoi'foIk Ibland biscuit. /.t v.-’r. 

Chain-gnard ( chan 'gurd), n. ht inAch- 
maklng, ameclumism in watclit's. provided 
with a fusee, to prevent the; waldi Iteing 
over-wound. K If. Knight. 

Chain-hook (chfm'htik), n. Savl. an 
rod with a hamlUug-eye at one end and a 
hook at the other for iiauling the chain- 
cables ahout. 

Chainless (dirmTes), a. Having no chains; 
incapable of being chained. ‘ I’he e.ha i h Ksh 
mind. ' Byron. 

Chainlet (chaiiTet), 71. [Dim. of c/no'/o] A 
little chain. 

The spurs mul ringing o-^pi/et.\- soujul. .S'jV /T, .S, . iff. 

Chain-locker, Chains'; ?ell (chrai'Iok -er, 
chan'wel), n, Kant, thc'^-f-ptacle for the 
- ■ ' “ * “ ” k. Cv C Uodr|>ipe,, 

Iron, 
rahle 


chain-cable below dock. ; dech 
through which it passe.s, is made 
Steam" vessels have frequently a m 
box on deck for this purpose. 

Chain-niaE (clifm'mril), n. .see 
Chain-monlding(ch:m'm6id-ing), f 
arch, a species of moulding cut in 
of a chain. It i.s used in the Xonuan 
Chain-pier (chan'per), n. A x*ier rti 
into the sea, supported by chains 
suspension-bridge. 1 

Chain-plate (chun'piat), n. SfJm 
of the iron plates used for ficeiipT 
shrouds of the lower rigging to 
sides. Called also Chahnd-plnte. \ 

Chain -pore Coral (chan 'pur ko'honltfll 
Same as Catenipora. 

Chain-pulley (chfm'iu|i-i), n. A p'ua- t 
having depressions in its periphery fn- 
which lie the links or alteraate liukis hi 
a chain which passes over it and gives 
motion thereto, or conversely. .E: II, 
Knight. 

Chain -pump (chan 'pump), n. A pump 
consisting, in one of its simplest and com- 
monest forms, of an endle.ss chain equipped 



Chain-pump. 

with a sufficient number of valve.? or 
buckets a a a, moving on two wheels h b, 
one above, the other below, i)asging down- 
ward through a W'ooden tube and returning 
upwards through another c. I’he discs or 
valves on the chain fit as nearly as may be 
ill the tube c, and by the oontimious rota- 
tion of a crank a steady flow of water is 
kept up. 

Chain-rule (chrin’rol), n. A rule of aritli- 
metic, by w’hich, when a succession or 
chain of equivalents is given, the last of 
each being of the same kind as the first 
of the next, a relation of eipii valence is 
established between numbers of the first 
and last kind mentioned. 'I’lius, if 112 lbs. 
avoirdupoia make 104 l}>s. of ilofiand, and 
100 lbs. of Holland make S9 of Deneva, and 
110 of Geneva make 117 of Seville, how 
many Ib.s. of Seville will make 100 Ilvs. 
avoirdupois? 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpU; oil, pound; u, Sc. abimcg™ 
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Chain.- shot (chan 'shot), ri. Two balls or 
half-halls connected by a chain, and serving 
when fired from 
ordnance to cut 
down masts or 
sxjars, or cut 
away shrouds 
and rigging. Chain-shot. 

Oliain - stitciL 

(chan'stich), n. In seioing, {a) work con- 
sisting of threads or cords linked together 
in the form of a chain, as lineal chaining 
or tambour -work, reticulation or net- work, 
&c. {b) k kind of machine-sewing, which 
consists in looping the upper thread into 
itself on the under side of the fabric, or 
in u.sing a second thread to engage the 
loop of the upper thread; in contradistinc- 
tion to lock-stitch. 

Chain-tlxnber (chan'tim-ber), n. In arch. 

(а) a large timber placed in the middle of 
the height of a story for imparting strength. 

(б) Same as Bond-timber. 

Chain-wale (chan'wal), Naut. channel 

{which see). 

Chain-well. See Chain-locker. 
Chain-wheel (chan'whel), n. An inversion 
i'ii the chain-pump, by which it is converted 
into a recipient of water-power. It consists 
of a bucket-chain, which passes over a pulley 
and through a pipe of such a size that the 
buckets very nearly fill its section. The 
water flows into the pipe at the upper end, 
and descending, carries the buckets with 
it, thus setting the whole chain and there- 
fore the pulley in motion. This wheel is 
also known as Lamoliere's piston -wheel, 
the application having been first made by 
Laraoliere. 

Chain -worlc (chiln'w^rk), n. Same as 
Chain-stitch. 

Chair (char), n. [O.E. chaire, cha/iefe, &c., 
from 3?r. chaire, O.Fr. chayere, L. cathedra. 
Or. kathedra, a seat—kata, down, and hezo- 
■mai, to sit. Chaise is a corruption of chaire. ] 

1. A movable seat, with a back, for one 
person. —2. A seat of office or authority ; as, 
the chair of a judge, a professor, the person 
who presides over a meeting or assembly, 
&c. Hence, the office itself, especially the 
office of a professor; as, to hold the chair 
of logic or divinity ; to found a chair in a 
university ; &c, formerly used for a throne 
and a pulpit, and in senses derived by meto- 
nymy from these. 

Ho makes for England, here to claim the crown.~ 

Is the c/tazr empty? S7mA, 

His eloquence is masculine and exact, and has all j 
the majesty of the c/un'r in it. lip. Burnet. 

In certain phrases the word is used for the 
chairman of a meeting or assembly ; as, to 
address or support the chair; but we do 
not use such phrases as the chair spoke. ; 
Chair! chair! is a frequent cry at public 
meetings when the authority of the chair- 
man Is not duly regarded.— 3. A sedan-chair. 

Tliinlc what .an equipage thou hast in air, 

.And view with scorn two pages and a chair. Pope. 

4. t A two-wheeled carriage, drawn by one 
horse ; a chaise or gig. 

E’en kings might quit their state to share 
Contentment and a one-horse chair. T. IVarton. 

5. One of the iron blocks w-hich support 
and secure the rails in a railway. A joint 
chair is one that secures the connection of 
two rails at their ends.— C/m w'o/ state, some- 
times equivalent to a throne. — (Tbrjuumg 
chair, the chair in which a woman sits 
when being confined, or after her confine- 
ment, to receive congratulations. 

For the nurse, the child to dandle, 

Sugar, snap, spiced pots, and candle, 

A /p-oanin^ chair, and eke a cradle. 

Poor Roihn’s Aimanach, 

Cliair (char), v.t To place or cari*y in 
a chair ; to carry publicly in a chair in 
triumph. 

The day the member was chaired .several men in 
Coningsby’s rooms were talking over their triumph. 

JDuracii, 

ChLair-bed (elifir'bed), n. See Bei)-chair. 
Cbair-days (chfir'daz), n. pl. The evening 
uf life ; the time of repose for old age. 

In thy reverence and thy chair-days, ihxis 
To' die ill ruffian Ix'ittle, Shah, 

Ohairmaa (ehar'man), n. 1. The presiding 
officer of an assembly, association, or com- 
committee, or public meeting. —2. One 
whose business is to carry a sedan-chair. 
Prior. 

Chairmanship (char 'man -ship), n. The 
office of a chairman or presiding officer of 
a meeting. 


Chair- organ (char'or-gan), n. A name 
given to trie preatant or choir-orgau from a 
notion that it formed the seat of the per- 
former when placed behind him. 

Chaise (shaz), n. [A French corruption of 
chaire. In the sixteenth century the Par- 
isians in many words substituted the sound 
of z for that of r, and in this case, as a di.s- 
tiiict meaning was attached to each form, 
the modification was adopted as a new 
word.] A two- wheeled carriage drawn by 
one or more horses, and generally furnished 
with a hood or top that may be let down. 
Chaise (shaz), n. A gold coin current in 
h’rance from 1346 to 1430, varying in value 
at different periods. It was named from 
the chair [Fr. chaise] in which the figure 
was represented as sitting. Chaises were 
also coined in England in the reign of 
Edward III. 

Chaise-lounge (shaz'lounj), n. [Fr. chaise, 
a chair, and E. lounge.] A sort of sofa, 
open at one end ; a couch. 

Chaitya (chat'ya), n. See Buddhist archi- 
tecture under Budphist, 

Chalaza (ka-la'za), n. [Hr. chalaza, hail, 
a hailstone, a pimple.] 1. In hot. that 
part of the ovule or seed where the integu- 
ments cohere with each other and with 
the nucleus.— -2. In zool. one of the two 
membranous twisted cords which bind 
the yolk-bag of an egg to the lining mem- 
brane at the two ends of the shell and 
keep it near the middle as it floats in tlie 
albumen, so that the cicatricula or germin- 
ating point is always uppermost, and conse- 
quently nearest the source of heat during 
tlie process of incubation. 

Chalazal (ka-la'zal), a. Of or relating to a 
clialaza ; as, the chalazal end of an ovule, i 
Chalaze (ka-laz'), n. A rarer form of i 
Chalaza (which see). i 

Chalcedonic (kal-se-don'ik), a. Pertaining ' 
to chalcedony. 

Chalcedony (kal-sed'6-ni), n. [From Chal- 
eedon, an ancient Greek town in Asia Minor, 
opposite to Byzantium or Constantinople.] 

A sub-species of quartz, a mineral called also 
white agate, resembling milk diluted with 
water, and more or less clouded or opaque, 
with veins, circles, and spots. It is used 
in jewelry. There are several varieties, as 
common chalcedony, chrysoprase, sard, and 
j sardonyx. 

i Chalcedonyx (kal-sed'o-niks^, n. [From 
I chalcedony and onyx.] A variety of agate, 
in which wffiite and gray layers alternate. 
Buchanan. 

Chalcographer, ChalcograpMst (kal- 
kog'raf-6r, kal-kog'raf-ist), n. [See Chal- 
cography. ] An engraver on brass or 
copper. • 

Chalcographic, ChalcograpMcaX (kal-ko- 
grafik, kal-ko-graf'ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
chalcography. 

We shall now give the names of chalcographic 
artists according to the date of tlieir proficiency, 

Ency. Brit. 

Chalcography ( kal - kog ' ra - fl ), ». [ Or. 
chalkos, copper, brass, and grapho, to en- 
grave, ] The art of engraving on copper or 
brass. 

Chaldaic (kal-da'ik), a. Pertaining to 
Chaldea or Chaldaia, anciently a country 
on the Euphrates in Asia. Of this Babylon 
was the principal city. 

Chaldaic, Chaldee (kal-da'ik, kal'de), ?i. 
The language or dialect of the Chaldeans. 
Called also Aramaic (which see). 

Chaldaism (kal-da'izm), n. An idiom or 
peculiarity of the Chaldee dialect, 

Chaldean (kal-de'an), a. Belating to 
Gh aldea ; Aramaic (which see). 

Chaldean (kal-de'an), n. An inhabitant of 
Chaldea. 

Chaldee (kal de), a. Pertaining to Chal- 
dea.— Baraphrases, commentaries, 
called by the Jews Targums, made for those 
who did not undei’stand Hebrew. 

Chaldee, n. See Chaldaic. 

Chalder (Ch^l'der), n. l. Same as Chaldron. 

2. A dry measure for grain consisting of 
16 bolls, [Scotch.] 

Chalder (chul'der), w. Naut. a rudder-band 
or gudgeon. 

Chaldeset (kal-dez'), v.t To trick; to 
injure by trickery. See Caldese. 

Chaldron (chal'dron), n. [Fr. chmtdron, ! 
a kettle. The same word as caldron.] A ' 
measure of coals consisting of 36 bushels, i 
or 25| cwt. ; the Newcastle chaldron is ! 
52J^ or 53 cwt. In American ports the ^ 
weight is very various., but tlie ordinary ' 
! weight in the United State.s is 26} cwt. 


Chalet (sha-la), n. [Fr, ; jiroperly a Swiss 
word.] One of the huts or cabins in wliich 
cattle and herdsmen are housed for the niglit 
on the Swiss mountains, and where the 
cheese is manufactured. The name is some- 
times extended to any dw'elHng-house of 
, the Swiss peasantry having local charac- 
teristics in its style of building. 

Chalets are summer huts for the Swiss h<.‘rc!srneu. 

Wordssuorih. 

Chalice (chal'ls), n. [O.Fr. chalice, a cup, 
a chalice, from L. caiix, calieis, a cup or 
goblet.] 1, t A drinking cup or bowl. 

This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own Ups, Sha/c. 

2. A communion cup used to administer the 
wine in the cele- 
bration of the 
holy eiieharist. " 
Chalices' are gen- 
erally made of 
silver, but many 
are' of gokl.'or.': 
gilt and jewelled, 
and of beaiitifnl 
artistic . , . design ■ 
and elaborate 
workmanship. 
Ghalieedt (chaT-:'.',': 
ist), a. Having a 
cup, as a .flower,' 
'C/mhccc? flowers.' 
Bhak. ■ 
Chalicotiiermm 
(kari-kd-the"ri-um), n. [Gr. chalix, gravel, 
rubble, and tkerion, a wild beast. ] A genus 
of fossil pachydermatous animals, allied to 
the tapirs, comprising tw'o species. They 
are found in strata of the mioceiie. 

Chalk (chak), n. [A. Sax, cealc, from L. 
calx, lime, lime.stone; whence also D. Dan. 
Sw. and G. Imlk, Fr. chaux.] A well-known 
earthy limestone, of an opaque white colour, 
soft, and admitting no polish. It is an im- 
pure carbonate of lime, and is used as an 
absorbent and antacid. — Black chalk is> a : 
species of earth used by painters for dimv- 
ing on coloured paper, — Broivn chalk, a 
familiar name for umber, — Ak'e? chalk, a 
natural clay containing from 15 to 20 per 
cent, of the protoxide and carbonate of 
iron.— i^renc/i chalk, steatite or soap-stone, 
a soft magnesian mineral.— chalks 
were originally re.stricted in colours to white, 
black, and red, but now chalks of every 
colour are used, and are known by the name 
of crayons.—ln geol. chalk is the rock which 
forms the higher part of a series or group 
of strata, comprising rocks of different 
kinds, termed the cretaceous system, con- 
stituting the upper strata of the secondary 
age, immediately preceding the tertiary. 
The chalk formation extends over the south- 
eastern and eastern counties of England, 
nortli of France, Germany, and north of 
Europe. It is stratified, and varies from a 
thousand to a few feet in deptli. It is char- 
acterized by peculiar fossils, the most dis- 
tinctive being gigantic lizards, as the igua- 
nodon, megalo.saurus, plesiosaurus, ptero- 
dactyl, Arc., and by containing numerous 
nodules of flint. True or white chalk is a 
rock formed of the shells and debris of the 
shells of forarniniferous animalcules, and 
hence is a rock of organic orpAn. — Chalk 
style, in engr. See Stippling.— C/^a/Z'■ jbr 
cheese, an inferior article for a good one ; 
one thing for another. 

Lo ! how they feiyneri chaike for cheese. Coiver. 

— A long chalk, a long way ; thus, to beat 
one by a long chalk or long chalks i.s to beat 
him by a long -way, or to e.xcel him in a 
high degree : iii allusion to the ancient cus- 
tom of making the merit marks with chalk, 
before lead pencils were so common. Brewer. 
[Colloq.] 

Chalk (chak), v.t 1. To mb with chalk ; to 
mark with chalk.— 2. To manure with chalk, 
as land.— 3. To make white, as with chalk ; 
i to bleach; to make pale. 

‘ Fcftr 

Stared iti her eyes, and cJtalk’dh'S.x face .uul witig’tl 
Her transit to the throne. Tcnuyson. 

4. To mark; to trace out; to describe: from 
the use of chalk in marking lines. 

It is you that have chalk'd fi.rtli the w.-iy 
WJuch broujijht us hither. Shak. 

I shall pursue the plan I have chalked out. Burke. 

— To chalk up, to charge; to put down to 
one's account: in allusion to the < dd enstmn, 
prevalent especially among puldicans ami 
milk-sellers, of keeping a tally cm which 



eh, c/niin; Ch, Sc. loe/i; g, fi'o; j, job; h, Fr. t 07 i; ng, sine/; th, f/mn; th, f/un; w, wig; wh, w/ag; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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wliat was not paid was chalked down, — To 
chalk mt, in Bcotlaiul, an old mode of warn- 
ing burgh tenants to quit, by marking doors 
with chalk, which is still competent. 

CBallt- cutter (chak'kut-er), n. A man 
that digs chalk. 

CLalk-drawing (chn,k'dra-ing), n. A draw- 
ing sketched and filled in with black or 
coloured chalks. 

Chalk-hill (chakTiil), n. A hill of chalk. 
Tennyson. 

Chalkiness (challdi-nes), n. The state of 
Ijeiiig chalky. 

Chalk-mark (ehak'mhrk), n. A mark made 
by chalk. ‘ ISo ' ckalk-mavk now visible.’ 
Carlyle. 

Chalk® pit (clnak'pit), n. A pit in which 
chalk is dug. 

Ohalk-q.uarry (chak'kw'o-ri), n. A quarry 
from which chalk is got. Tennyson. 
Chalk-Stone (cliak'stdn), n. l. In med. a 
calcareous concretion in the hands and feet 
of persons violently affected by the gout.— 
2. A small lump of chalk. Is, xxvii. 9. 
Chalky (chak'i), a. 1. Resembling chalk; 
as, a chalky taste,— 2, Consisting of or con- 
taining chalk, 'Tliy chalky clitfs.’ Shak. 
Challenge (chaFlenj), n. [O.E. ehalenye, 
&c. , from O.Fr. ckalenge, calenge, 
caUnge, <fcc., claim, accusation, dispute, 
from L. ealimnia^ a false accusation, a cal- 
umny, in L.L. an action at law in which a 
person attempts to establish his claim to 
anything. Calumny is thus the same word 
in a less modified form.] 1. An invitation to 
a conte.st or trial of any kind; as, a challenge 
to a rubber at whist; a challenge to a public 
debate. * A cArtZZcng'iS to controversy.’ Gold- 
S7mth. Specifically— 2. A calling upon one 
to fight in a single combat; an invitation or 
summons, verbal or written, to decide a con- 
troversy by a duel. Hence— 3. The letter or 
message containing the summons to a con- 
test.— 4.1 A claim or demand made of a right 
or supposed right. 

Either accept the title thou usurp’st, 

Of benefit proceeding from our king 

And not of any chalk-nge of desert. Shah. 

5. Mint, the act of a sentry in demanding 
the countersign from any one who appears 
at or near his post,— 6. In hunting, the open- 
ing and crying of hounds at first finding the 
scent of their game.— 7. A calling in ques- 
tion ; an exception taken, as to a pei;soii’s 
right to do something ; specifically, in Imo, 
an exception to jurors; the claim of a party 
that certain jurors shall not sit in trial upon 
him or his cause. The right of challenge is 
given both in civil and criminal trials, for 
certain causes wdiich are supposed to dis- 
qualify a juror to be an impartial judge. 
In England the challenge may extend either 
to the whole array, called a challenge to 
the array, or only to particular jurors, called 
a challenge to the jyolls. Both of these chal- 
lenges are subdivided into principal chal- 
lenges and challenges to the favour. A prin- 
cipal challenge is when an objection of ob- 
vious weiglit is alleged, as that one or more 
of the jury are returned at the nomination 
of the plaintiff or defendant. A challenge 
to the favour is when the party alleges a 
cause that might probably bias the sheriff, or 
other returning officer, as that the defendant 
is tenant to the sheriff. In criminal cases chal- 
lenges may he made either on the part of the 
crown or on that of the prisoner, and either 
to the whole array or to the separate polls. In 
capital cases the prisoner is allowed an ar- 
bitrary species of challenge, knowm as a 
peremptory challenge, without showing any 
cause at all, limited in cases of treason to 
thirty-five jurors, and in felonies to twenty. 
Challenge (challenj), v.t. pret. and pp. chal- 
lenged; ppr. challenging. 1. To call to a 
contest; to invite to a trial; to defy ; as, to 
challenge a man to prove what he asserts, 
implying defiance. 

Thus formed for speed, he challenges the wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryden. 

2. To call, invite, or summon to answer for 
an offence by single combat or duel 
By this I challenge him to single fight. Shah. 
S.f To accuse; to call to answer; to cen- 
sure. ‘ Dishonoured thu.s and challenged of 
wrongs.’ Shak. 

Who may I rather challenge for unkindness, 

Than pity for inisdiance, Shah. 

A To claim as due; to demand as a right; as, 
the Supreme Being challenges our reverence 
and homage. 'Challenge better terms.’ 
Addumi.~~h. In law, to demand the re- 
moval of from among the jurymen. See the 


nonn, 7,— 6. In general, to object to (a per- : 
son or thing) ; to take exception to; to call - 
in question; as, to challenge the accuracy of | 
a quotation, , ^ i 

Challenge (chaVlenj), v.l In hunting, to 
make a whimper or whine when the scent i 
of game is first discovered: said of a hound. | 
Challengeable (chaiaenj-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being challenged; capable of being ciilled 
to an account. "How lords are challeiige- 
aWe by their vassals.’ J. Sadler. i 

Challenger (challenj-er), n. One who chal- j 
lenges ; as, (a) one who defies another to a j 
contest of any kind. (6) An objector; one i 
who calls in question. j 

His hour is come, t 

The impious challe7iger of pow’r divine. Cowgen, j 

Chains (shaiqi), n. An elegant silk and ' 
woollen fabric, very pliable, and witliout j 
gloss, frequently finished with printed or i 
woven designs and figures, and used for j 
ladies’ dresses. i 

Chalon, Chaloun,f n. [O.Fr.l A coverlet; 
a blanket. Chaucer. 

Chalybean 0^-^*hb'e-an), a. Pertaining to 
tlie Ghalyhes, an ancient people of Asia 
famed as workers in iron and steel ; hence, 
as applied to steel, well-tempered. 'Cha- 
tempered steel,’ Milton. 

Chalybeate (ka-lib'e-at), a. [Gr. chalyps, 
chalyhos, steel! Impregnated with iron: 
applied to a medicine containing iron, and 
especially to springs and waters impreg- 
nated with iron, or holding iron in solution, 
such as the water of Tunbridge, Spa, Chel- 
tenham, Scarborough, Bridge of Ailan, and 
many others. The iron generally exists as 
carbonate, and is held in solution by the 
carbonic acid contained in the water: on ex- 
posure to the air the carbonic acid escapes 
and the iron is partly precipitated. 
Chalybeate (ka-lib'e-at), w. Any water or 
other liquid into which iron entei*s. 
Ohalybite (kal'i-hit), n. [See Ch a lybe ate. ] 

A native anhydrous metacarbmmte of iron 
(Fe Cog), existing abundantly under the name 
of Spathic or Sparry Ore, or Siderite, in 
gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, in connection 
with the carboniferous system, and occa- 
sionally in trap rocl^s. It is often met with 
in conjunction with other metals. It occurs 
in rhomhoidal crystals, also in botryoi<lal 
and globular forms, and occasionally in j 
silky fibrous masses. Sp. gr. 3 '7 to 3’9. A 
siliceous or argillaceous variety called clay | 
ironstone, occurring in the coal-measures, j 
is one of the most abundant and valuable I 
ores of iron. Combined with carbonaceous | 
matter it forms the blackband ironstone. 
Very large quantities of both ores are 
found and worked in South Staffordshire, 
at Merthyr Tydvil in South Wales, and near 
Glasgow. 

Cha 2 nt(cham),?>.t. [See Champ.] To chump; 
to chew. Sir T. 3Iore. 

Cham (kam), The sovereign prince of 
Tartary, How usually written Khan. ‘ Fetch 
you a hair off the great cham’s heard.’ Shak. 
Chama (ka'ma), ?i. [Gr. chad, to gape.] The 
gaping cockle, a genus of large marine 1>i- 
valve shells, belonging to the family Cha- 
maceaj. The valves of the shell are unequni, 
elate, and convex, with subspiral beaks. C, 
gigas, or giant chama, is the largest and 
heaviest shell yet discovered, some speci- 
mens measuring 3 or 4 feet across. It is 
found in the Indian Ocean. 

Chamade Csha-mad' or sha-mad'), n. [Fr., 
from It. chiamata, a calling, chiamare, to 
call, from L. elamare, to call=E, claim.} 
Milit. the beat of a drum or sound of a trum- 
pet inviting an enemy to a parley, as for 
making a proposition lor a truce or for a 
capitulation. 

The3» beat the chamade and sent us carte blanche. 

Addison, 

Chamssleo (ka-me'le-o), w. A genus of 
saurian reptiles, containing the chameleons, 
cp-extensive with the family Chaimeleon- 
tidie. See Chameleon. 

Chamserops (kam-e'rops), n. [Gr. ehamai, 
on the ground, and rhdps, a twig.] A genus 
of palms consisting of dwarf trees with fan- 
shaped leaves borne on prickly petioles, and 
a small berry-like fruit with one seed. They 
are natives of the northern hemisphei’e. 
C, humilis is the only native European 
palm, H does not extend further north 
than Hice, The leaves are employed in 
making hats, baskets, <&o. A Chinese spe- 
cies, C. Fortumi, is quite hardy in the south 
of England. , 

Cbamaesaura (kam-e-sa'ra), n. [Gr. eha- 
nnai, on the ground, and sauros, a lizard.] 


A genus ul Stuith Afrienu .^nuke-likc lizards 
ctoisiMing only of otu- bpccio-, the (Vofoor- 
sauru uitguinu, or .suuko-tiizui'ti, In goocrai 
appmu'anVo it is .soarooly to \h>. di.sungni.djrtl 
from a siiuke, its four bm})> rudimom 

tary, and fcho st‘]>arutinn botwu-n the f.-iil 
and body so sligiitly defiatai s;; lo bo :Umo'-,t 
invisible. 

Ciiamayle,! n. A ('hamyr. 

Chamber (charii''h('ir), >/. f'l'r. L, 

camera, Gr. kamnni. a vauil, a,rrhod r^uf, 
from sniiio root us in Golt, ro/o. cr-tokod : 

1. A room of a dnelbiig-houM^: an ap*>rt 
luent: in this .Mmse now <j..'nor;illy m-A d <»nh 
in tlje rnort; idovated siyli;. 

The f/.’.'fW'Vr v.hvrv lift ;;*> >f! os .n t < lii > f iSv 

hi [jrivilcfftjiil l.-cy'ynn •.'..iX-. 

(Of virtunu'-. iti the vrrH.- < o’ ht :t\ ci!. 

2. pi. (a) A room or rofuns nliore ju’oiv^- 
sional iiR-u, us lawyers, eoiniuf't iin-ir busi- 
ness; especially tlie room In nbirli Judge-, 
of the superior conns >jt for t Ijo dis])ie.in*„ 
of lioiiits (tf praetiec and (Uiser maib-Trt not 
snffiijientiy important to In- heard and ar- 
gued in eouri; jndees’ eliamberh ih) Fur- 
hished rooms hired for re.-idcuce in tin- 
house of anolh(‘r; lodging-. ‘A barht'hu' 
life in chambers.’ Tlnalrfay.- li. A jtlaco 
where an as.sembly iuccts: a,n, the Aav-ch am- 
ber; ece]esia?:ticn1 eimmber: privy chamber, 
Ac.— 4. By wetanymy, llm u.-M'nddy itself; 
Jis, a vote (if the imperial chamber; tlu.' 
chamher of eaunmert-e.- r>. A ('ompartment 
or iiichned space; a hollow' or cavity; as, 
the chmnht>r of tile eye; the chamber of a 
furnace, Ac. 

And all tlui seci'et of the Spring , 

Mov'sd i» the c/tami'cri) of i!jc ! liood, Jawysen, 

Specifically, (a) in hydraulic enfpmrrmg, 
(1) the space between the gatt-s id u ennai- 
loek. (2) The part (»f a pump hi which the 
biurket or plunger w’orks. (b) MlUt, f 1) that 
part of the cliuse of a tircarm winu'e t!m 
powder lie.s. (2) An umh.Tgronnd cavity for 
holding powder and bond^s, where they 
may be safe and secuired from rain. Culhal 
also Powder-chmithir, Uamb-ckttmhtr. fk.) 
A cavity in a mine, generally of a onbiwtl 
form, w'here the powder is e*»nfi}ied. --45,t A 
short piece of ordnance without a t‘arriag(s 
hut standing on its breach: ffii’ineiiy u-cfi 
cliietly for rejoicings and theatrical pur- 
poses. 

A gallant peal of chaml'ers gave a 'pcs-iocl tcvilte 
entcrtniiiincnt, ‘ U r/t'A'. 

--Chamher of agriculture, an n-.soeiation of 
agriculturists fur the purpm-c of itronnainc. 
and protecting the iiitere-t.» of agrlcuUni’t 
—Chamber rf cammi rce, :i board to protect 
the interest.^ of commerce, cho-en from 
among the merehants and tradtu’-s of u city, 
—Chamhei'H of the c(/c, tin* apace between 
the cornea and antiFior .'-urfac'- (d the iris, 
called iho anterior chamber, and tin* space 
hetween the imterior suruua* of tia* iris and 
tiui cry.sta}ljne lens, eullcfl tin; posterior 
chamber; both spaces being diital with tile 
aipieous humour. —Judges’ chambers. .St-e 
above 2 (a). --To sit at chambers, to despatHi 
summary business in tdiumber.s: said of a 
judge. 

Cbamber (cham'bcr), r.i. 1. ’fo reside in or 
ocaaipy as a chamber.— 2. To V-e wamton; to 
indulge in iewdnes.s or lieentiousness. 

Let as wiilkhone.stly, . . . ia rioUiig anddruiik- 
eaness, uot in chatfilferitig and u.-.ru! luV, , 

, . , - . ' koji’i. ,xui. S-J 5 , : ■ 

CbLamber (clmiChov), c.t Tot sliut iqi in, 
or as in, a chamber. ' The be.-.t Idood chum- 
hcred in his bosom.’ Shak. 
Cbamber-coiincil ( chdinT »er-kf. >un-sil ), n. 
Private or .seoivt coiineil. Shak. 

Obamber-co'unsel* Obamber-cotiBstllor 

(chum'ber-kouu-sel, cinim'brr-ki uin-sel-er), 
n. A counsel or penson learned in the law 
who gives his opinion in private, but does 
not advocate causes in court. 

Chambered, (chrimdiftrd), p. and «. Divided 
into compartments by walls or partitions; 
as, a chambered shell. 

Chamberer (chanVber-dr), n. l. One win* 
intrigues or indulges in wantonness; a gal- 
lant. 

Hapljr for I mil black. 

And have not those sott parts of converbatinn 
That chambera’S have. Shak. 

2.t One who attends in a chamber; a groom 
of a chamber; a chamberlain.— 3. f A eh am- 
ber-maid. 

I^ne held me never digne in no manere 

To be your wif, ne yet your chamhererc. Chancer. 

' Ch.am.ber-fello'W (chamiiur-fel-lo), n. One 

■ who sleeps in the same apartment. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, nibve; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abniie; Sc. iey. 
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Cliamber-liangiiig (chain1i)er-hang-ing), n. 
Tapestry or hangings for a chamber. 

Chamberlain (chrim'ber-lan or cham'ber- 
liii), n, [O.Fr. chamberlain, chamhrelain, 
chumhrelem (it. camarlingo, Sp. camar- 
lengo), from 0, H. G. chamarliny, chamarlinc, 
(x. Jaimmerling—kaviuier, chamar, 
chamber (see Chamber), and suffix 4ing.] 
■]. A person charged with the direction and 
management of a chamber or chambers. 
Specifically— -(a) f An attendant, sometimes 
a, male, sometimes a female, at an inn, equi- 
valent to a present head waiter or upper 
cham])er-maid, or who discharged duties 
analogous to those of both. 

l Iifid as lieve the chamberlaijie of the White Horse 
had called me ui) to bed. Peek. 

(h) Alt officer chtirged with certain high 
duties in connection with the household of 
a monarch or other great personage; an 
official ■who has certain ceremonial func- 
tions in connection with a corporation or a 
grandee. The lord chamh&tiain of Great 
Britain is the sixth officer of the royal 
iionsfchold, and his office is quite distinct 
from that of the lord great-charnberlain and 
is chiinged with the administration. This 
officer has control of morst departments of 
the lumsehold which are not under the direc- 
tion of the lord-steward, the groom of the 
stole, or the master of the horse. The royal 
chaplains, physicians, surgeons, &c., as well 
as the royal tradesmen, are by his appoint- 
ment ; the companies of actors at the royal 
theatres are under his regulation; and he is 
also the licenser of plays. Persons wishing to 
be presented at court must be such as he ap- 
proves of, and the invitations to royal balls, 
parties, and i*eceptions are sent out by him. 
He has also the duty of providing the state 
robes of the royal family, officers of state, &c. 
The lord great-chcvmherlain has the govern- 
ment of the palace of Westminster, super- 
intends the fitting up of Westminster Hall 
for coronations, banquets, trials, attends 
the sovereign when visiting parliament, &c. 
Tlic office is now jointly helcl by the families 
of Cliolmondeley and Willoughby de Eresby, 
and the honours are enjoyed in each alter- 
nate reign by each family successively,— 
2. A receiver of rents and revenues, as, the 
dimnherlaiii of a corporation. 

Erastiis the ciiamhe>-lain of the city saUiteth thee. 

Rom. xvi. 23, 


daambletjt v.t To streak, as marble; to 
variegate. 

Some have their veins more varied and chambleted 
as oak, whereof wainscot is made. Bacon. 

Cbambranle (sham-hranF), w. [Fr.j In 
a rch, an ornament of stone or wood border- 
ing the three sides of doors, windows, and 
chimneys. The top part is called the fra- 
verm, and the two sides the aseendayits. 

Cliambray (shanVbra), ni. [From a place of 
the same name in France.] A kind of ging- 
ham or plain-coloured dress-stuff, with linen 
finish. 

Cbambrel (kam^brel). n. [A form of gam- 
hrel] The joint or bending of the upper 
part of a horse’s hind-leg. 

CHameck (sha-mekO, n. A Brazilian mon- 
key, genus Ateles, and family Cebidaj. The 
head is round and small, limbs long and 
slender, the thumb of the fore-hands want- 
ing. It is a very gentle creature, aud sus- 
ceptible of a high degree of training. The 
length of the body is 20 inches, its tail is 
over 2 feet. 

Chameleon (ka-meTe-ou), n, [Gr. chamai- 
leon—chamai, on the ground, and leOn, lion; 
lit. ground-lion.] 1, A lizard of the genus 
Chamseleo, having ana, ked body, aprehensile 
tail, four feet suited for grasping branches, 
and the eye covered by a single circular eye- 
lid with an aperture in the centre. There 
are several species, of which the best known 
is 0. africanus or C. milgaris, a native of 
Africa, Asia, and the south of Europe. Its 
body is 6 or 7 inches long, and the tail 5 
inches; with this it clings to the bi'anchesof 
trees. The skin is cold to the touch, and 
contains small grains or eminences of a 
bluish-gray colour in the shade, but in the 
light of the sun all parts of the body become 
of a grayish-brown or tawny colour. The 
e.xtraordinary faculty which the chameleon 
possesses of changing its colour, either in 
accordance with that of the objects by 
which it is surrounded or with its temper 
when disturbed, is due to tlie presence of 
clear or pigment-bearing contractile cells 
placed at various depths in the skin, their 
contractions and dilatations being under the 
inliiience of the nervous system. Their 
power of fasting and habit of inflating them- 
selves gave rise to the fable that these ani- 
mals lived on air. They are in reality in- 
sectivorous, their tongue, which is long and 


Ohamlet, n. Same as Camlet 

Chamois (sham’oi or sham'wa), n. [Fr. 
chamois (a Swiss word), from O.G. gamz. 
Mod. G. gemse, the chamois.] 1. A species 
of goat-like or capriform antelope ( Aniilope 
rupicapra or Rtipicapra tragus), inhabiting 
high inaccessible mountains m Europe and 
West of Asia. Its size is about that of a 
well-grown goat, and it is so agile that it 
can clear at a bound crevices of 16 or IS feet 
wide. The chamois is one of the most wary 
of antelopes, and. possesses the j>ower of 
scenting man at an almost inerediiile dis- 
tance, so tliat the hunting of it is an occu- 
pation of extreme difficulty and much dan- 
ger. Its skin is made into a soft leather 
called chamois or shanim5\— -2, A kind of 
soft leatlier made from various skins dressed 
with Hsh-oil : so called because first pre- 
pared from the skin of tlie chamois. Some- 
times u.sed adjectiv’-ely in conjunction with 
leather; as, c/mmofs-leather. 

Chamois-leather (sham'wa or sha-moi^ 
leTH-er), n. See CHAMOIS, 2. 

Chamomile (kam'’5-mil), n. [L.L, camomil- 
la, L. chammmelon, Gr. chamaimeloa—cka~ 



mai, on the ground, and melon, an apple, 
from the apple-like smell of its ilovver.] 
Anthernis 7iobUis, a bitter plant much used 
in medicine, esiiecially the flowers. It was 
formerly imagined that the chamomile grew 
the more luxuriantly the more frequently 
trodden on ; and this was a favourite sub- 
ject of allu.sion in ancient writers. 


Chamberlainshxp (cham'ber-lfui-ship or 
elKim.''b6r-lin-ship), n. The office of a cham- 
berlain. 

Chamber-lie, n. See Chamber-lye. 

Chamberlint (cham'ber-lin), n. A chamber 
attendant. See Chamberlain, 1 . 


In the kind oUlce of a chainherlzn, 

Showed him hit; room where he muist lodge that 
.ntgfhf, 

Pull'd bif his boots, and took away the light, 

Milton. 


Chamber-lye, t Chamber-liet (chamTier- 
li),/i. [See Lye.] Urine collected in a cham- 
ber utensil; stale urine. Shah. 

Chamber-maid (Chrimdjer-mad), n. A wo- 
num who has the cave of chambers, making 
the beds and cleaning the rooms, or who 
dresses a lady and waits upon her in her 
apartment. 

Chamber -master (cham'ber-mas-t6r), w. 
A .shoemaker who makes up his own mate- 
rial at home, and disposes of it to the shop.s. 
3fayhew. 

Chamber-music ( chain ' her - mu - zik ), n. 
Yocal or instrumental compo.sitions suit- 
able for performance in a chamber, as op- 
po.sed to a concert-hall. 

Chamber-organ (chaniffitjr-or-gan), n. A 
small organ .suitable for a private room or 
chamber, in contradistinction to the larger 
organs used in churches, concert-rooms, Ac, 

Chamber-pot (chain'} >er-pot), n. A vessel 
for containing .slop,?, used in bed-rooms. 

Chamber-practice (chanTb<^r-prak-tis), n. 
The practice of a chamber -counsel, who 
give.s his opinions in private or at his cham- 
bers, but who does not atlvocate cases in 
court. 

Chamber-story (chrimTidr-sto-ri), n. That 
stfn-y of a house which i.s appropriated for 
lieil-rooms. (hcilt. 

Chambertia (shafi-Tier-tafi), n. A superior 
sru't of retl Burgundy wine, named after the 
place where tiie grapes from which it is 
made grow. ‘The chamhertin with yellow 
seal' Thackerag. 


We will try ,i bottle of the chctinhertin to-cl.iy, \’in- 
cent. Lord Lyhon, 


' Chambletjt n. Camlet. Beau, d* VI. 


ch, c/niin; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, </o; 3, job; 



Chameleon {Chamaleo africanus). 


covered with a viscid saliva, being darted 
at their prey and thus securing it when 
touched. 

The tliin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 

Dry den. 

2. The name given by Bayer to a constella- 
tion near the south pole, invisible in our 
latitudes. There are ten stars marked in it. 
— Chameleon mineral, a name formerly 
given to a mass produced by fusing oxide of 
magnesia with nitre or potash. \Mien dis- 
solved in water it assumes a variety of col- 
ours, passing rapidly from green to blue, 
purple, and red. 

Chameleonize (ka-meTe-on-iz), v.t. To 
change into various colours. Bailey. [Bare. ] 

Chamelot’i (karn'e-lot), n. Camlet. Spenser. 

Chamfer, Chamfret (chamber, chainTret), 
n. [ Fr. chanfrein, a chamfer,] 1. In catp. 
a small gutter or furrow cut in wood or 
other hard material.—- 2. A bevel or slope; 
the corner of anything originally right- 
angled cut aslope equally on the two sides 
which form it. 

Chamfer (Cham' f6r), p.t l. In cmy. to cut 
a furrow in; to flute; to channel.— 2. To cut 
or grind in a sloping manner, as the edge 
of anything square, so as to form a bevel. 
Chanifret. See Chamfer, «. 

Chanifron(cham'fron), n, [O.Fr. chamfrein, 
3Iod. Fr. chenfrein, prohahly tor champfre in, 
from champ, field, battle-field, and frein, 
iMfrenum, a bridle.] The defensive armour 
for the fore-part of the head of a ■war-horse. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


For though the tJie more it is trodden 

on, tliG faster it grows; yet youth, the more it is 
wasted, Uio sooner it wears, Shah. 

—Wild clummn.iU is the British plant Mat- 
ricar la Chari lomilla. 

Champ, Champe (champ), n. [Fr. champ, 
a field, from L. campus, a field,] In arch. 
the field or ground on 'which carving is 
raised. Oxford Glossary. 

Champ (cliamp), v.t [Perhaps from O.Fr. 
champnyer, to graze, from champ, L. ca^npus, 
a field, but more probably a modification of 
obsolete cham, to chew, and connected with 
Sw. dial, kdmsa, to chew,] 1, To bite with 
repeated action of the teeth ; as, a hor.%e 
champs the bit. 

But, Hke a proud steed reined, went haughty on, 
Champing hj.s iron curb. ' Milton, 

2. To bite into small pieces ; to chew ; to 
miineli; to craunch; sometimes followed by 
up. 

1 champed up the reinatuing part of the pipe. 

Steele.' 

And champing golden grain, the horses stood 
Hard by their cfiariots. Tennyson, 

3 . [Scotch. 3 To pound; to crush; to mash; 
as, to champ potatoes. 

Champ (champ), v.L To eheiv; to perform 
the action of luting by repeated motion 
of the teeth; as, to diamp upon the bit. 
Champ (cliarnp), n. The name given to a 
valuable kind of timber produced In the 
East Iridie.s by Magnolia exccdsa. 

Champac, Champak (cham'pak), n. [Skr. 
and Beng. ehanipaka.'] A beautiful Indian 
tree (Mich alia Champaca, nat order Mag« 
noliacenc), held in high esteem }>y Brahman- 
ists and Biidilhists. Images of Buddha are 
made of its wood, which is alsi'i used in con- 
struction, for furniture, &c. Its flowers are 
, worn in the hair by Eastern holies, being of 
; a })eaiitifiil golden colour ami very fragrant. 

' This perfume is much celebrated in Hindu 
poetry. 

The w.indering airs they Rrint, 

On the dark, the silent stream — 

The champaS odours fail, 

i Like sweet thoughts in a dream. Shelley. 

’ Champagne (sham-pan'), n. A kind of 
; wine made cbifMiy in the department of 
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3klarne, in the former province of Cham- 
pagne, in France. Champagne is commonly 
divided into river and moutitaiii wines, the 
former being for the most part white, the 
latter red. The still or the creaming or 
slightly sparkling wines are more highly 
valued by connoisseurs than the Mbfroth- 
ing wines, in which the small portion of 
alcohol they contain escapes from the froth 
as it rises to the surface, carrying with it 
the aroma, and leaving the liquor that re- 
mains in the glass nearly vapid. 
Champaign, Champain (sham -pan'), n, 
[O.Fr. cliarnpaigne, from champ, L. campus, 
afield. See Campaign.] A flat open coun- 
try. * Their f ello w-huntsman o’er the wi d e 
champaign.’ Keats. ‘Many a vale and 
river- sundered champaign clothed with 
corn.’ Tennyson. 

Champaign (sham -pan'), g. Level; open. 
‘A wide, champaign country filled with 
herds and flocks. ’ A ddison. 

Champan (sham'paji), n. See Sampan. 
Champarty (cham'p6r-ti), w. 1, Champerty. 

2.t A share of land; a partnership in power. 
Chaucer. 

Champer (ehamp'er), n. One that champs 
or bites. 

Champertt (cham'pSrt), n. Same as Cham- 
party. 

Champertor (cham'per-ter), n. In laic, one 
who is guilty of champerty (which see). 
Champerty (cham'per-ti), n. [Fr. champ, 
a field, and divided, from L. campus, 
a field, and pars, partis, a pari] In Urn, a 
species of maintenance, being a bargain 
which a party not otherwise interested 
makes with a plaintiff or defendant to re- 
ceive a share of tlie land or other matter in 
suit if the person with whom the bargain is 
made is successful, the champertor carry- 
ing on or assisting to carry on the party's 
suit at his own expense ; the purchase of 
a suit or of the right of suing. Champerty 
is a punishable offence both by common law 
and statute. Written also Champarty. 
Champignon (sham-pin'y on; Fr. pron. shoii- 
pen-yoli), n. [From L.L. campinio, what 
grows in fields, from L. eampics, a field.] 
The French name for mushrooms in general, 
but applied in this country only to the two 
edible species Agaricus camiyeslris, the com- 
mon mushroom, and A. oreades, a species 
growing in fairy rings. 

He viler friends with doubtful muslirooms treats, 

Secure for you, himself chatupi^uons eats. 

. Lryden. 

Champion (eham'pi-on), n. [Fr, champion, 
Pr. campion. It. campione, I.L. campio, 
campionis, a champion, from L. campus, a 
field, in the later sense of combat, duel. 
The A. Sax. camp, a fight; cempa, a warrior; 
Sc. kemp, to strive; I), kamp, Daii. Jcamp, 
G. kampf, a light; Icel. kapp, Dan. hap, a 
contest.appear also to come from L. campus. ] 

1. One who comes forward in defence of any 
cause; especially one who engages in single 
combat in the cause of another. ‘ Zealous 
champ ions for truth. ’ Locke. 

Demand of yonder champion 

The cause of his arrival here in arms. Skak. 

In our common law, champion i.s taken no less for 
him that trieth the combat in his own case, than for 
him that fighteth in the case of another. 

Co’taell. 

2, More generally, a hero ; a brave warrior. 
‘Renowned for hardy and undoubted cham- 
pions. ’ Bhak. ~~ 3. One who has aeknow"- 
ledged superiority in certain matters decided 
by public contest or competition, as prize- 
fighting, pedestrianism, rowing, ploughing, 
<tc, ; one open to contend with all comers, 
or otherwise requiring to resign the title. — 
Champion of the king, a person whose office 
it was at the coronation of out* kings to ride 
armed into Westminster Hall while the king 
was at dinner there, and by the proclama- 
tion of a herald to make challenge to this 
effect, ‘that if any man should" deny the 
king’s title to the crown he was ready to 
defend it in single combat. ’ This ceremony 
is now discontinued. 

Champion (chain 'pi -on), a. An epithet 
applied to a person who has defeated all 
rivalsat open competitions; as, the champion 
sculler of England ; the champion plough- 
man of Scotland. 

Champion (cham'pi-on), v.t. l.f To chal- 
lenge to a combat. 

Come fate into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance. Shah. 

2. To maintain or support a cause or an in- 
dividual; to act as champion for. 
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Champloness (cham'pl-on-es), n. A female 
champion. Dry den. [Rare.] 
ChampiOEsMp (cham'pi-on-ship), n. State 
of being a champion. 

Chance (chans),?),. [O.E. chaunce, from O.Fr. 
chaance, cheance, Mod.Fr. chance, chance, 
hazard, risk, luck, from L.L. cadentia, a fall- 
ing (E. cadence), from L. cadere, to fall; in 
allusion to the falling of the dice. ] 1. 1 Cast, 
throw, or number turned up in playing au 
dice. 

Seven is my chaunce, and thyn is cink and treye. 

Chaucer. 

2. A casual or fortuitous event; an accident. 
The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to^ the 

strong; . , . but time and happeneth to them 

all. ' Hccles. i.v. ii. 

What chance is this? how is it I see you here? 

Tennyson, 

3. [No pi.] That which is regarded as deter- 
mining the course of events in the absence 
of law, ordinary causation, or providence; i 
absence of assignable cause; accident; as, 
to meet a person by chance. 

And by chance there came down a certain priest 
that way. Luke x. 31. 

Against the threats 
Of malice, or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erritiy men call chance, this 1 hold tirm 
Virtue may be assail’d, but never hurt. il/iHon. 

4. What fortune may bring; success or mis- 
fortune; fortune. ‘If it be thy chance to 
kill me.’ Shak. 

How will the country' for these woful chances ^ 
Misthink the king. Shak. 

Many a chance the years beget. Tennyson. 

5. Possibility of an occurrence; opportunity, 

I would set my life 011 any chance 
To mend it or be rid on’t, Shak. 

Your ladyship may have a chance to escape this 
address. Si'infi. 

—Theory or doctrine of chances. See under 
Feoeaetlity. 

Chance (chans), v.i. To happen; to fall out; 
to come or aiTive without design or expec- 
tation. 

Ah, Casca, tell us what hath chanced to-day. Shak. 
To be wroth nith one we love. 

Doth work like madness on the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

b^ith Roland and Sir Leoline. Coieridp'e. 

This verb is sometimes used impersonally, 
as in the expression, ‘how ciiance.s it.’ 
Sometimes the ‘it’ is omitted. 

How chances ii they travel? Shak. 

How chance the king comes witli so small a train? 

Shak. 

Chance (chans), v.t. To put under the in- 
fluence of chance ; to risk ; to hazard ; jis, 
the thing may be dangerous, but I will 
chance it. 

Chance (chans), a. Happening by chance; 
casual. 

They met like chance companions on the way. 

Drvden. 

Chance (chans) By chance; perchance. 

If chance hy lowly contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate. Gray. 

Ohanceablet (chans'a-bl), «. Accidental; 
casual; fortuitous. Latimer; SirP. Sidney. 
Chanceably t ( chans'a-bli ), adv. Casually ; 
by chance. Sir P. Sidney. 

Chance-comer (chans'kum-er). n. One who 
comes by chauce; an accidental or unex- 
pected comer or visitor. Dry den; Tenny- 
son. 

Chanceful (chans'ful), a. Full of chance.s or 
accidents; hazardous. [Rare aud poetical.] 

All are not lost who join in chance/itl war. 

' y . Baiilie. ■ ■ 

Chancel (ehan'sel), n. [.So named i'rom bedng 
railed off from the rest of the church by 
lattice-work — L. cancellL See Cancei..*] 

1. That part of the choir of a church between 
the altar orcoimn union ta])Ie and the balus- 
trade or railing that incloses it, or that 
part where the altar is placed; formerly in- 
closed with lattices or cros.s-bars, as now 
with rails.— 2. An inclosed space railed off 
in courts of judicature. 

Chancellary (ehan'sel-la-ri), 71. Same as 
Chancery, 2. 

Chancellor (chan'sel-er), 71. [L.L, cancel- 
larviis, from L. cmicelli, lattice-work, a lat- 
tice-w^ork railing, tlie name being given on 
account of the chancellor forniexiy stand- 
ing ad ea7iceUos (at the latticed railing), 
to receive petitions of suitors, and acting 
as intermediaries between them and the 
judge.] Originally, a chief notary or scribe 
under the Roman emperors; hut in England, 
in later times, an officer invested with judi- i 
cial powers, and particularly with the super- ! 
intendence of all charters, letters, and other 
official writings of the crown that require 1 
to be solemnly authenticated. Hence this ■ 


Cnampioited or unchampioned, thou diest by the 
stake or faggot. Sir Jl\ Scots. 
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officer became the keeper of the great seal 
From the Roman Empire this isassed 
to the Church, and hence every f)ishoj) Jia.-;- 
Ms chancellor. In France, a Kt;cretar;y, 
particularly of an embassy, is, in e.asi*;^, 
called a chancellor. In tlie new 
Empire the vhimcclloTiReiehskandrr) is the 
president of the Federal Fuuncil, and 
the general conduct of the imperial adiuiji- 
istration. In the United States, a chancellor 
is the judge of a court iff diancery or equity, 
estaldished by statute. In Scrip, a master 
of the decrees, or president of tiu; connei!, 
Ezra iv. 8. —-'The lord high rhatu'cHor ff 
Great Britain, or keeper of the great ,srf/L i.i 
tlie highest officer of tin* cr<nvn, and aficr 
the princes of the blood royal tin.; iir.st lay 
subject. II'o is a cabinet ministor and ].-ri vy 
councillor by his olftco, and pro]o.‘uL»r of 
till; House of Lords liy inv.scriptiem. To isiin 
belongs the apjjointment of all ju.-tict.-h of 
the peace; he i.s kee]><;rof tin; S'(ver«ignU 
conscietK'.e, visitor of all hospitals and cnl- 
lege.s founded by the king, guardian of ali 
charitalde use.s, and judge of the Higli ( 'ourt 
of Chancery.- - Clunirellor of a hidtnp ov of n 
dmtv.se, the vicar-general lothe iu: bop, who 
holds hi.s courts and illrects and assist.s him 
in matters of eccle.sia.sticai law. -- IfhanevVor 
of a cathedral is an oUle.er who a-n'.uiges 
the celed)ration of rtdigious servlet's, heitrs 
lessons and lecture.s in the church, liy Idiie 
self or his vicar, applies the seal, wrlfc, 
letters of the chapter, keeps the books, Ar. 
— Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, .a.n 
officer who ju'eside.s eitlier in fauson or by 
deputy in the court of the .Duchy of LancaK- 
ter concerning all matters of equity , relating 
to lands liolden of thi* Idng (quf'cn) in right 
of the Duchy of Lancaster.-- o' 0 / 
the exchequer, the highest fmance mini.ster 
of the British goveriimcni This office U, 
from its nature’, intrusted to a commoner. 
It is sometimes held along with that of first 
lord of the treasury, the latter title ahvay;-; 
being tliat of tlie premier. 'riie cl'amit.-llor 
of tlio excliequer wa.s formerly n juilge ev 
offleJo in the equity department of the 
of Exchequer, taking precedence of all th*. 
baron.s, but wlien theequitahje juri.'aUctio..i 
of this court was transferred"' by f* v 
to the Court of Chancery, his Judicial func- 
tions became ohsedete. ~-C7uLa.v/h>r of a 
jury, in Scotland, is the pre.se.i or I'orcnjau 
of the jury, who annin,mces (he vci-ded. 
when it is a verbal one, and Vviio tlclivcrs ii 
iu, and along with the dork .subwrihrs it in 
the name of tlie jiiiy, when it i.-! in writing. 
— Chancellor of the onh r <f tin. Gartry, and 
otlier military orders, is an officer who Heads 
the comm hbions and mandates of thediap- 
ter and assemhly of the kuiglitH, kciqjs the 
register of their proceedings, and did I vers 
their acts under the .seal of their order. - 
Chanecllor of a 'unireroity, the IiigheHt hon- 
orary official in the university, from whom 
the degrees are regarded a.-j proceeding. 
Tlie po.sfc in this country i.s usually iKrcupied 
I’jy a nobleman or other peivon of rank. 
ChancellorsMp {clnin'std-ih'-shlp), ?). Tim 
office of a chancellor; tlie tiim.; during which 
one is chancellor. 

Chancel-screeE (tdian'sffi-.skren), Tin* 
screen orraiiing separating the chancel frMui 
the body of the church. ' It is often ri'dd> 
carved and ailorncd. 

Cliancel-table {chan'.std-ia-hl), n. .\nalrar 
or corniimnion table. 

Gliance-medley ( olums'mcd-li ), )l l Fi om 
chance, ami -medley ; O.Fr. medee, u irv.y, a 
Qniiloe or mellay: not the same a.s chuird-tacd- 
ley.} 2. Ill law, mdginally a term siguifyinw 
a casual atfray or riot, accompanied with 
violence, and without deliberate or piv- 
conceived malice, but aijplicd at present to 
a particular kind of homicide, viz., tin* kilU 
ing of another in sclf-dcfenci;, npiui a sm'iden 
and uiqu’emeilitated encounter, -- 2. Ihqe- 
hazard mixture. Milton. 

ChaEcery (chan'sc>ri), a. fArodified from 
older chancel ry, from’ Fr, chaneelierie. L.i<. 
ca-ncellaria ivomcancelli, lattice-work. ,^ec 
CHANCELLon.] 2. In England, formeidy tbe- 
highest court of justice next to jiarlia- 
inent, but since 18l'd a division of the High 
Court of Justice, which is itself om; of the 
tivo departments of the Bupremc (kuirt of 
Judicature. It formerly consisted of two 
distinct tribunals: one ordinary, being a 
court of common law ; the other extra- 
ordinary, being a court of equity. The 
ordinary legal jurisdiction of chancery em- 
braced the is.suing of writs for a new' par- 
liament: of pleas of scire facias tr» repeal 
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letters-pateiit, and of all original writs. It 
issued writs of habeas corpus, and inquired 
into charitable uses, while the lord-chan- 
cellor (the president of the court), together 
with tile lords- justices of appeal, had exclu- 
si ve authority over the property and persons 
of idiots and lunatics. Apxieals in bank- 
ruptcy were heard by the court of appeal in 
chancery. The extraordinary court, or court 
of equity, proceeded upon rules of equity 
and conscience, moderated the rigour of the 
common law, giving relief in cases where 
tliCiM was no remedy in the common-law 
courts, 'i'he court of appeal in chancery no 
longer exists, its functions being transferred 
to the court of aiipeal; and the Jurisdiction 
in retipect of iunatic.s is vested in such 
judges of the High Court of Justice or the 
court of appeal as the crown may appoint. 

In Scotland, an oliice in the general re- 
gister-house of Edinburgh, managed by the 
director of ciiancery and Ms deputies. In 
it are recorded charters, patents of dignities, 
gifts ot office, remissions, legitimations, and 
all other writs appointed to pass the great 
or the (piarter seal. All WTits passing 
through chancery are recorded before they 
are given out to be sealed. Called also 
Chahcellartf. ■— 3. In the United States, a 
court of equity.— /am' of chancery. See 
Im . ' 

CEancre (shang'ker), n. [Er. See Oanksk.] 

A sore <.>r ulcer ovhich arises from the direct 
application of the venereal virus. Dunglism. 
CliaJicrous (shangk'rus), ct. Having the j 
qualities of a chancre; ulcerous. j 

CEancy (chansT), a. Lucky. [Scotch.] I 
CEaadelier (shan-de-ler'),-n. [Fr. chandelier, 
a chandelier, and also a chandler, or dealer 
in candle.s, from L. candela, a candle. See 
Candle.} i. A stand with branches to hold 
a number of candles, to light up a room.'— 

2. In fort, a movable parapet, serving to 
suxjporfe fascines to cover pioneers. 

Chandler (chamlTer), n. [Eeally the same 
word as chandelier (which see), but with a 
.slightly different form. The term tallow- 
chdiidler would originally signify a person 
who sold candles made of tallow, as opposed 
to those made of wax, but the real meaning 
of chaiulier being lost it was supposed to 
mean dealer.] 1. One who makes or sells 
candles. 

The diJtndCcr's hci‘,ket, on his shoulder borne, 

With trsil.'uv .spots thy coat. Ga^. 

2. .4 dealer in general; the particular mean- 
ing of the term lieing determined by a pre- 
fix; as, tdWow-ekandier; ship-chandler, &c. 
Chasidlerly (chandler-ii), a. like a chand- 
ler, Milton. 

Chandlery <e!uiridTer-i), n. 1. Thecomnio- 
djtie.s fe<jM ]>y a chandler.— 2. A chandler's 
warehouse; a store-room for candies. 

The .serjeunt of the chandlery was ready at the 
same chauiber door to tieliver the tapers. Strype. 

Ciiandoo (clnm-dd'), n. An extract of opium, 
obtained by dissolving it in water and eva- 
porating, used by the Gidnese for smoking. 
Chandry (chand'ri), n. The place where 
candle.s are kept. ‘ Torches from the chmi- 
dry.' B. Jonson. 

Ohanfrin (shan'frin), n. [See Champeoh.] 

1, Tile fore-part of a horse’s head. —2. Same 
as Chamfron. 

Chang (chaijg), n. A Chinese long measui’e, 
(Mpial ti> H:} feet. 

Change (clifinj), r.t. pret. & pp. changed; 
]ipr. chii aging. [Fr. changer, to change, 
from 'L.h.'' cduihiare, from' L. mmMre, to 
change, to iiarter.j 1. To cause to turn or 
pas.s from one .state to another ; to alter or 
make different ; to vary ine.\'ternal form or 
in esst nee ; as, t<.t change tiie colour or shape 
of a thing ; to change the countenance. 

_C.in tiifl: Ldiiopian chattpe his skin, or the leopard 
hi--. 'ijsots? JcT. xiii. 1:3. 

2. To sub.stitnte another thing or things for; i 
to shift; a.s. tt > cha nge the clothes, or one suit | 
of clothes fnr another; to change one’s posi- 
tkm. ‘ To change one reliuion for another.’ 
Boath. 

Be rio.iu ."uid (••ianpe your garments, Gen. xxxv. 2. 
Speeifi,cany--3, To give t>r procure another 
kind of money for; to give away fora money 
o‘quivuU'iit (tf ;i dUiVrent kind;' as, t(* change 
a hovercien, that is, to give or take it in cx- 
cliaugc fur '•ilvor <'<tin; to </mapcbank-nutcs 
for gold, or skillings f<u- (or into) pounds. 

HecaLlcvl nu.* .-iM-rh;. and requested I wnuUl chanf;e 
him a twenty putind "oill. Goldsmith. 

4. To give ami take redprocally ; to barter ; ’ 
to exchange. 

Thfise thousands with wiioni thou would’st not j 
chaftiic thy fortune and condition, fcr. Taylor. | 


5. To render acid or tainted; ,to turn from a 
natural state of sweetness and purity ; as, 
the wine is changed; thunder and lightning 
are said to change milk.— iTo change a horse 
or to change hand, in the manege, is to turn 
or hear the horse's head from one hand to 
the other, from the left to the right or from 
the right to the left.— Alter, Change. See 
Alter.— Syn. To alter, vary, innovate, di- 
versify, shift, veer, turn. 

Change (chanj), v.i. 1 . To be altered; to 
undergo variation ; to be partially or wholly 
transformed ; as, men sometimes change for 
the better, often for the worse. 

I am Jehovah, I change not. Mai. hi. 6, 

2, To begin a new revolution, or to pass 
from one phase to another, as the moon ; 
as, the moon wiU change on Friday.— S. To 
become acid or tainted ; as, this milk has 
changed. 

Change (chanj), n. 1. Any variation or 
alteration in form, state, quality, or essence; 
or a passing from one state or form to 
another; as, a change of countenance; a 
change of habits or principles. 

The sky is changed l And such a O night, 

And storm, and darkness ! ye are ivondrous strong. 

Byron. 

2. Sometimes, in a special sense, the passing 
from life to death ; death. 

All the days of my appointed time will I tvait, till 
my change come. Job xiv. 14. 

3. A succession of one thing in the place of 
another ; as, a change of seasons ; a change 
of objects on a jommey ; a change of scene. 

Our fathers did, for change, to France repair. 

Dryden. 

4. The beginning of a new monthly revolu- 
tion ; the passing from one phase to another ; 
as, a change of the moon.— 5. Alteration in 
the order of a series ; permutation. 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in rin^ng. 

Holder. 

6. That which makes a variety or may be 
substituted for another. ‘ Thirty changes of 
raiment.’ Jiidg. xiv. 12.— 7. Small money, 
which may be given for larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence 
the present want of change arises. Swift. 

5. Tlie balance of money paid beyond the 
price of goods purchased; as, I gave the 
draper a bank-note for his cloth, and he 
gave me the change. — 9. A place where 
merchants and others meet to transact 
business ; a building appropriated for mer- 
cantile transactions : in this sense an abbre- 
viation for Exchange, and often w’ritten 
’’Change. 

The bar, the bench, the the schools, and the 

pulpit, are full of quacks, jugglers, .and plagiaries. 

Sir B. ZlBstrange. 

10. t Exchange. ‘Maintained the change of 
%vords.’ Shalt. 

Give us .1 prince of the blood in chattge of him, Shak, 

11. A public - house ; a change -house. 
[.Scotch.] 

They ctiU an ale-house a change, and think a man 
ot good family suffers no diminution of hi.s gentility 
to keep it. Burt. 

12. t A round in dancing. 

In our measure do but vouchsafe one change. Shak. 

SVN. Variety, variation, alteration, modifica- 
tion, deviation, transformation, mutation, 
transition, vicissitude, innovation, novelty, 
transmutation, revolution, reverse. 
Changeability (chan j-a-bilT-ti), n. Ghange- 
ableness. Addison. 

Changeable (chiinj'a-bl), a. 1 . LiaWe to 
clmnge; subject to alteration; fickle; incon- 
stant; mutable; variable; as, a pei'son of 
a changeable mind. ‘A changeable and 
temporal effect’ Raleigh. 

As 1 am a man, I must be changeable. Dryden. 

% Having the quality of suffering alteration 
of external appearance ; as, changeable silk. 

Now the tailor make thy doublet of changeable 
tofTeta. Shak. 

Changeableness (chanj'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being changeable; fickleness; 
inconstancy ; in.stability ; mutability. ‘ The 
changeableness or immutability of them.’ 
liootcer. 

Changeably (chfinj'a-bli), adn. In a change- 
able manner ; inconstantly. 

Changeful (chanjTul), a. Full of change ; 
inconstant; mutable; fickle; uncertain; 
subject to alteration. ‘As changefidl as 
the moone.’ Spemer, ‘ Fickle as a change- 
ful dream/ Sir If''. Scott 

His course hud been ckauge/ul. Motley. 

ChangefuHy ( chanj 'f\|l-li), adn. In a 
changeful manner. 


Changefulness (chanjTpl-nes), n. Quality 
of being changeful 

Change -house (chanj Hious), n. An ale- 
house; a pii])lic-house. [Scotch.] 
Changeless (chan jles), a. Constant ; not 
admitting alteration. 

That chill, changeless broiv, . . . 

Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 

Appals the gating mourner’s heart. Byron. 

Changeling ( chanj ' ling ), n. [ Chaiige and 
dim. affix -ling. ] 1 . A child left or taken in 
the place of another. [The extract alludes 
to the sujierstitious opinion that fairies steal 
children and put others that are ugly and 
stupid in their places.] 

Her base elfin breed there for thee left; 

Such men do changelings call, so changed by 
fairies' theft. Spenser, 

2. An idiot; a fool. ‘ Changelings and fools 
of heav’n.’ Brgden.—Z. One apt to change; 
a waverer. ‘ Fickle changelings ami poor 
discontents.’ Shak.— -4. Anything changed, 
and put ill the place of another. 

[I] folded up the writ in form of the other, 

Subscribed it, gave’t the impression, placed it safely. 
The changeling never known. Shak. 

Changeling (chanjling), a. 1. Excluinged ; 
specifically applied to a child fancied to 
have been left in place of one taken away 
by the fairies. 

I do but beg a little changeling boy. Shak. 

2. t Given to change; inconstant; fickle. 
‘Studiously Boyle. 

Changer (chan j''(Sr), n. 1, One who changes 
or alters the form of anything. 

of all things, yet immutable, 

Before and after all, the first and last. G. Fletcher. 

2. One that is employed in changing and 
discounting money; a money-changer. Jn. 
xi. 13, 14. —3. One given to change; one 
who is inconstant or fickle. 

Change-Wheel (chfinj'whSl), n. One of a 
set of cog-wheels having varying numbers 
of teeth of the .same pitch, used to vary the 
angular velocity of the axis or arbor of a 
machine in any required degree. Every 
lathe for cutting screws, &c., is provided 
with such a set of wheels, by means of 
which screws of different pitch can be cut. 
Changing (chanj 'ing), a-. Variable; un- 
settled ; inconstant. 

One Juliu, that hi.s cAfJWvO?.;?- thoughts forget, 
Would better suit his character. 'skak. 

Chanh, Chank-shell (eliangk,changk'shel), 
71. [Skr. cankha. See Gonch.] The com- 
mon conch-shell ifPurhinclla pinmn), which 
is fished up by divers in the Gulf of M'tunir 
and other places. Large fossil beds of 
cl'ianks have also !>een found. These shells 
are of a spiral form, and are se\vc<l into 
narrow rings or bracelets called bangles, and 
worn as ornaments by the Hindu women. 
Wlien the spires or whorls (volutes) turn to 
the right the shell is held in peculiar esti- 
mation, and fetches a very high price, 
Channel (chanTiel), n. [From O.Fr. chanel, 
canel, L. canalis, a water-pij)© ; whence also 
canal and kennel, a gutter. ] 1. TTie bed of 

a stream of water; the hollow or course in 
which a stream iiows.— 2. The deeper part of 
an estuary, hay, &c. , where the current fiows, 
or which is most convonient for the track of 
; a ship.— 2. A strait or narrow sea between 
two continents or between a continent and 
an island; a.s, the British (u- Irish channel. — 
4. That by which .something passes or is 
transmitted; means of passing, conveying, 
or transmitting; as, the news 'vvas cemvuytd 
to us by difi'erent channels.— X>. A furrow or 
groove; as, the channels of a fluted eulumn. 
d.t A gutter; a kennel. ‘As if a ekaimel 
should be called the sea.’ Shak.— 7. Gravel. 
[Hcotch.}— Channel of a horse, the hollow 
between the two nether jaw-bones ulicre 
the tongue is lo<lged.— or canal 0 / 
the larmier and q/ a rolute. Bee under 
CAS Ah.— Channel sto7ie, (a) a atone used for 
forming gutters in paving. (5) [Beotch. ] 
The stone used in the game of curling ; a 
curling-stone. 

Channel (char/nel), 71 . t pret. d: pjK chan- 
I 7ielled; ppr. channelling. To formachau- 
! iiel in; to cut channels in; to groove; as, to 
c/mnmd a field or a colimm. 

No moreshull irundiiugwur cliaKnelhotfichh. Shak. 

I Channel (chan'nel), n. lA corruption of 
chain-wale. See Chain, Wale.] Kmd. 

; one of the pieces of plaiik of considerable 
I thickness projecting horizontally from the 
! vessel’s sides, nearly almeast of the masts. 


clx, chain; eh. Sc. locA; g, go; 5,iob; fi, Fr. to?i; ng.sing; "SiaL, then; tli, thin; w,wig; wh, ivhig; xh, azure.— Sue Key. 
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CHAPEL-MASTER 


and hence named respectivelj’ the main, 
fore, and mizzen channels. The chain- 
plates are carried through uotche.s on their 
outer edge in order to extend the shrouds 



Shrouds extended on the Channels. 

of the lower rigging and keep them clear 
of the gunwale. They are also called 
Chain-waka or Chmmel-boarda. 
ChanEeRhoard (chan'nel-hord), n. Same 
as Channel, nmU. 

Ohaimel - leaved ( chan ' uel - le vd ), a. In 
h0t having leaves folded together so as to 
resemble a channel. Loiidon, 

ChaEEelled (chan'neld), p. and a. Having 
channels; grooved longitudinally; fluted: in 
hot applied to the stem, leaf, and petioles. 
Channel-plate (chan'nel-plat), n. Same as 
Chain-plate. 

ChansoE (shan'son; Fr. pron. shoh-soh), n. 
[Fr.] A song. 

These [Christmas carols] were festal chansons for 
enlivening the merriments of the Christmas celebrity. 

T, Warton, 

Chansonnette (shan-son-net'; Fr. pron. 
shoh-son-net), [Fr.] A little song. 
Chant (chant), -u.t. [Fr. chanter, from L. 
cmtare, aug. of cam, cantmn,, to sing.] 

1. To utter with a melodious voice; to 
warble; to sing. 

The cheerful birds of sundry kinds do chani sweet 
music. Sj>enscr. 

2, To celebrate in song; as, to chant the 
praises of Jehovah. 

One would cka7tt the history 
Of that great race which is to be. Tmnys07t. 

S. To sing, as in church-service ; to repeat 
words in a kind of intoning voice or in a 
style between air and recitative.— To chant 
a horse is to advertise it by qualities which 
on trial are found wanting. 

Chant (chiint), vi. l. To sing; to make 
melody with the voice. ‘ That chant to the 
sound of the viol’ Amos 5.~-2. To re- 
peat the cliurch-ser\ice portions of Scrip- 
ture and the like, after the manner of a 
chant. 

Chant (chiint), n. l. A song or singing; 
melody. ‘C/mut of tuneful birds.' Milton. 
2. A short musical composition consisting 
generally of a long reciting note, on which an 
indefinite number of words may be intoned, 
and a melodic phrase or cadence. A single 
chant consists of two strains, the first of 
three and the second of four bars in length. 
A double chant has the length of two single 

Chantant (shoh-toh), a. [Ppr, of Fr. verb 
chanter, to sing. ] Singing. --Cafe chantant 
See under Cape. 

Chantant (chant' ant), n. Instrumental 
music of an easy, smooth, and singing stylo. 

Moore. ' ■ 

Chantep1.eure,t n. [Fr. chanter, to sing, 
and plearer, to weep.] An old proverbial 
expression for singing and weeping succes- 
sively. Chaucer. 

Chanter (chant'Sr), n. l. One who chants; 
a singer or songster,— 2. The chief singer or 
priest of a chantry.— 3, In bagpipes, the 
tube with finger-holes for playing the mel- 
ody,— 4. The hedge-sparrow. 

Chanterelle (shon-trel or shan-t^r-eT), n. 
[Fr., perhaps from O.Fr. chanterelle, a small 
bell, from its shape, from chanter, to sing.] 
The Oanthafellus cibanus, one of our best 
edible mushrooms. It is of a bright orange 
colour, has a fragrant fruity smell, and is 
found frequently in woods under trees. It 
is acrid when raw, but is e.xcellent when 
properly cooked. 

Chanterie,t n. A chantr3\ Chaucer. 
Chanticleer (chan'ti-kler), n. [O.E. chaun- 
teeleer, from chant and clear.] A cock, so 


called from the clearness or loudness of his | 
voice in crowing. 

The feathered sona:$ter, chanticker. 

Hath wound his bugle-horn ; 

And tells the early villager 
The coming of the morn. Chattertm. 

Chantlate (chantTat), n. [Fr. chanlatte, 
chaiitlatte, from O.Fr. cant, a corner or 
angle, and latte, a lath. See Cant, a corner. ] 
In arch, a piece of wood fastened near the 
end of the rafters and projecting beyond the 
wall to support two or three rows of tiles, 
so placed as to prevent the rain water from 
trickling down the sides of the walls. 
Chantor (chant'6r), n. See Chanter. 
Chantress (chhutTes), n. A female singer. 

Thee, chantress, oft the •wood.*, among 
I woo to hear thy even-song. Milton. 

Chantry ( chiint' ri), n. [O.Fr. chanter ic, 
chantrerie, from chant ] A church or chapel 
endowed with lands or other revenue, for 
the maintenance of one or more priests 
daily to sing or say mass for the souls of 
the donors or such as they appoint. 

There was a sort of endowed colleges or fraterni- 
ties, called chantries, consisting of secular priests, 
whose duty was to say daily masses for the founders. 

Hallam. 

Chaomaney (ka'd-man-si), n. [Cr. chaos, 
the name given by Paracelsus to the atmo- 
sphere, and manteia, soothsaying. ] Divina- 
tion formerly practised by means of obser- 
vations in the air. 

Chaos (Ica'os), n. [Gr. chaos, from a root clia, 
to gape, to yawn, whence also chasm.] 1. 1 A 
vacant space or chasm ; empty, immeasur- 
able space. 

Between us and you there is fixed a great chaos. 

Luke xvi. s6, Rhcfnish Tracts. 

2. That confusion or confused mass in which 
matter is supposed to ha\'e existed before it 
was separated into its different kinds and 
reduced to order by the creating power of 
God. 

Where eldest night 
And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy. Milton. 

3. A confused mixture of parts or elements; 
confusion; disorder. 

There .seems to be in. all men, in proportion, to the i 
strength of their understanding, a conviction that ! 
there is in all human beings a real order and purpose, : 
notwithstanding the chaos in \vliich at tinie.s they ' 
seem to be involved. Fronde, i 

Chaotic (ka-ot'ik), a. Resembling chaos; ; 
confused ; as, the earth was originally in a ; 
chaotic state, ‘The chaotic tumult of his i 
mind.’ Disraeli i 

Chaotically (ka-ot'ik-al-li),ud!i;. In a chaotic 
state; in a state of utter confusion. 

Chap (chap or chop), v. t. pret <fc pp. chai^'ped; 
ppr. chapping. [Same word as chop, to cut, 
with a somewhat different form and mean- ’ 
ing.] 1. To cause to cleave, split, crack, or 
open longitudinally, as the surface of the 
earth or the skin and flesh of the hand. 

Neither summer’s blaze can scorch, nor winter's 
blast c/m/ her fair face. Lyly. ! 

2. To strike, e.specially with a hammer or 
the like; to beat. [Scotch.] 

Chap (chap or chop), tf.i 1. To crack; to 
open in long slits; as, the earth chaps; the 
hands ehap.—2. To strike; to knock, as at a 
door; to strike, as a clock. [Scotch.] 

Chap (chap or chop), 1. A longitudinal 
cleft, crack, or chink, as in the surface of the 
earth or in the hands or feet : xised figura- 
tively in following extract. j 

There were many clefts and chaps in our counsel. 

■ Fuller. ‘ 

^2. A stroke of any kind; a blow. [Scotch,] 
Chap, Chop (chap, chop), n. [Standing for 
ckaf ov chof, and equivalent to Sc. chaff, 
Icel. kjaptr, Ban. Jejeeft, Sw. kiift, a jaw, 
-without the t, and to A. Sax. ceajl, a beak or 
chap, without the I (which is probably a 
dim.)] 1. Tire upper or lower part of the 
mouth; the jaw. 

His cAa/j were all besmeared with crimson blood. 

Cowley. 

% Either of the two planes or flat parts of a 
vice or pair of tongs or pliers, for holding 
anything fast; a jaw or cheek. 

Chap (chap), n. [An abbrev. of chapman. 
As regards its use in second sense compare 
the former use of similarly, also 

customer, in senses of regular purchaser and 
fellow.or chap,] l.f A buyer; a chapman, i 

If you want to sell, here is your f Art/. Steele. 

2. A man or a boy; a youth: used familiarly I 
and laxly, much as the wordfelloio is. ‘ Poor ' 
old cAajp, . . . poor Joey, he was a first- ' 
rater/ G. A. Bala. I 

Chap t (chap), t>.i [A. Sax. cedpian.] To 
buy; to bargain. j 


Fate, far, fat, %11; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, b^ll; 


Chaparral (chap-ar-raF), n. [:■?}>- ^ fr* an chap- 
arnt, an evergreen oak, a Wdi’ii <d llanquo 
origin.] 1. A grove of low evergr^on! oaks. 
2. A clump or thicket formed i<y thuiaiy 
shrubs mingled witli bra:iioieK. i.l word 
belonging more, p-artleidarly lo riieh por- 
tions of ■S'orfcli America a.s are or lia\'c been 
Spanish.] 

Ghap-boolc (chaj/lndv), n. [A b-'ok ;.'ol/i )iy 
chapmen. See (JiiA.i';aAX ami i.'iiKAi’. I A 
name given to one of acla.-s**f Ira^dsof a 
homely and miscellaneeni.s kind, 'aliieh at 
one time formed the only po'pnlm’ Utera- 
tuj’e. TJiey consisted of lives of uei'oe,-^, 
martyrs, ;u)d wonderful jjersonage.'i, stoi-ies 
of roguery and broad Innaous*, of giaid-A, 
ghosts. anVl witches, histories in verse, ;-o!ms 
and Imllads, and theological ira^ds, Ac. 
They emanated i>rinci}ta,lly fi’om the prov,in~ 
cial press, and were hawked ahoiit the coui!- 
try by chapmen or {u.allars. 

Chape (ehfip), m. ft'r. ehaj^c, .a cati/h. ho(jk, 
chape, also a cope; same (trigin a.s cape, 
cap.] 1. The i)art Ity wliicli an object is 
attached, a.s the s!iding-lnop on u In.-lt to 
whicli a bayont.;t-.scabbard is attaclied, or 
the back-piece by which a buckle is fixed 
on the article «)r garment. --2. The trans- 
verse guard of a .sw(U'd fur a protection to 
the hamk Fairhof.t.—ii. A metal tip or 
case that, stn'iigthen.s the end of a seaifitard, 
or the termination of a belt or gsrdUc 
Chapeau (sha-pd), m pk Chapeaux {>hu- 
IKlz). (Fr., a hat.] 1. A hat. -g, same as 
Cap of Dignitg or Mainiem nee. e under 
(JAP. 

Chapeau Bras (sha-pd brh), n. [Fr. chnpmv, 
a hat, and hcas, arm.] A .snaail three-cor- 
nered flat .silk hat, carried under Jio' ana 
by gentlemen at court, or in full dress, in 
the latter lialf of tlie uightec-rdh frentury. 
Planche. 

Chapel (cliap'ol), n. [O.Fr, ehapeh’, capelc 
(Alod. i’T. chapelli'), from L.L, nijielht, dim. 
of mpa, a cape, hood, tlio wurd bning ap- 
plied to the canopy or <’ovt:i'ing i4 the aliur 
when mass was said, hence gradmdly (•* the 
tvliole recess constituting the iu* 

chapel attached to the altar,'; 1. A subor- 
dinate place of worship usually attached to 
a large, church or cathedral, separah ly de- 
dicated, and devoted ttt .speelul scm i.-t'S,- - 
2. A building .subsidiary to a pari^-lj « Itureb; 
as, a paroehi.'i) chapel; a tree chaj->f; u 
eJaipcl of ease, tli.‘i.t is, one no* the c.'ise <d‘ 
the ijarlshlfUicrs that fUrcIi P Jlr tvmu the 
(dinrch.— 3. A place of worship conneeted 
with a i‘oy;d ]>{diice, ti privut" » ■‘••nodi -him ml, 
or a corporation. -- 4. A jdnee uf uoidiip 
used by di.vsentcrs tTfiin the ( tfi llng- 
laiid; a meeting-house, j’i'hi-. uo i- coh- 
iined to ihieland, {— -a.'! A name given to 
a lu’inter's work-house, Kai*! .-odibig- 

nated bccaufec printuig w,';- lirA e.o'ricd on 
by C'axtou inn chapel attache*! t** Ae'-tiuin- 
stcr Aldny. Hence-- a A Uidm **!“ the 
Workmen in a priuting-ofi'iee Pii- the purpose 
of promoting and enforcing enier auiong 
themselve.s, the preseuwatiou »4 materials, 
the .arr;mgGmLnt of any que-tit.n gardiirg 
work, &C.--7, A choir of singer.'* or ,‘m or- 
eliestra attache*! to a mddeneau'.s e,d.aldibb- 
ment or a prince’s court. 

Chapel (chap'el), v.t l. To d.epodt in a, 
chapel. [Rare,] 

Cb'vfe es Ijfrties - 

Of our *:k':id uii.gs, thnl' w* !uay i.i . ,, I’anu. 

F’JH, IP FI 

2. A'aut to turn a ship round in a light 
breeze of wind, when cloHe-hauled, ho that 
she '^vill lie the same wav as before. 
Cliapel-cart pdutpVd-kurt). u. A emdrac- 
thfii of Wh if echuj/cl-cart {'Which sec). 
Cbapeless (ehuples), a, Without a chayjc. 
‘An old rusty sword, with u ) woken liilt, 
mid chapckssC Bhak. 

Cliapelet (chaij'el-et), ii. [Fr. chape let, u 
chaplet, beads, u Htirrup-kathtT, Met* < di a n- 
LET.] 1. A pair of stirrup -hanthers, with 
stirrups, joined at the top in a sort of 
leather Imckle, by which thej’ arc made fast 
to the pommel of the saddle.— 2. 1 n hydraulic 
engin. a dredging or wattsr-raising machine, 
consisting of a chain provided with bucketH 
or with pallets traversing in a trough. 
[AVritten also Chaplet.) 

Chapellaiiy (chap'el-lan-i), n. [IT. chnpel- 
lenxe, a chaphuncj', fimm L.L, capeiUtnia. 
Bee CllAPUAiN.] A chapel or sni all lunldirig 
connected with a large church; an ecclcsiaa- 
tic«al foundation subordinate to s<»me Either. 
Cbapellet (diapdet), n. Bee Chapeiet, 
Chapel- master (chap'el-mas-ter), n. See 
Capkjamelsteh. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; f, Be. tey. 
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Ciiapel-royal (chap-el-rofai), ?i, A eliapel 
nttimiied to a royal palace, 

Cliapelry (chap'cl-ri), n. The nominal or 
leji’al t(!mtonal district assigned to a chapel 
dependent on a mother clmrcli. 

Cliapcron (shap'er-on or shap-roh), n. [Fr. 
i’hupcfoti, from chape (which see).] 1. A hood 
i ir cap anciently worn ))y men, women, nobles, 
and popuhi<*.e; afterward appropriated to 
-floctors and licentiate.s in colleges. — 2. A 
hood or cap worn by the Knights of the Gar- 
ter when in fnlldi’css, Camden. 'His head 
itud face <'<(vered with a chaperon, out of 
wdiicli there w’cre but two lioles to look 
through.’ nuwell.--?j. A small shield con- 
taining crests, initials, ^c., placed on the 
tVnvliead.s of liorse.s which drew the hearse 
in pompous fonerals.--!-. One who attends 
n lady to puidic places as a guide or protec- 
tor; ht,nv more especially a married woman 
who for tlie sake of pj'opriety accompanies 
a young unmarried lady to public places. It 
has this sense because chaperons or hoods 
were worn chielly by elderly women. 

The .siiiu Wits .soon collected and inserted in the 
pocket of onr cfiapero^t. Loyd Lytton, 

CEaperon (shap'^r-on), v. t To attend on a 
lady in a public assembly. 

Fortunately Lady Bell Finlay, whom I had promised 
to chaperon, sent to e.MCuse herself, Mrs. H. More, 

GEaperonage (shap'er-on-aj), n. The pro- 
tection or countenance of a chaperon. 

Under the unrivalled of the Countess, 

they had played their popular pahs without a single 
blunder. Disraeli. 

Gliaperonne (shap'er-oii), n. In her. a de- 
vice placed on the heads of horses at fun- 
erals. See Chaperon, 3. 

Cliapfallen (chap'faln), a. Having the lower 
chap or jaw depressed; hence, dejected; 
dispirited; silenced. Xow generally written 
Chopfallen, at least in the' figurative sense. 
‘Quito chapfallen.’ Shale. ‘Till they be 
chapfallen and their tongues at peace..’ 
P,eau. ti' M. ‘ The cka.pf alien circle’ (skele- 
tons). Tdiwjmn. 

Chapin (chap'in), n. See Chorine. 

Chaf’iKs, or hi .di patins ricidy silvei*’d or gilt. 

Hoivell 

Chapiter, Chapitre (cha.r>d-ter), n. [From 
G. Fr. chapltd, .Fr. chapiteau, from L.L. 
capltdhm, L. eapitulmn, dim. of caput, a 
head; chapter has the same origin.] l.t The 
upper part or capital of a column or pillar. 
See C.UT'i’AL. 

Ho m-criaid thyir chapiters and their nllets with 
goal. * li.\. .K.vxvi. 3S. 

2, In law, (a) a summary of such matters as 
arc to be inquired of, or presented iteh^re, 
justices in eyre, jiLstice.s of assize, or jns- 
lices the jicace, in their sessions, {h) Ar- 
tich.'B delivered either orally or in writing 
by the jn.stice to the inquest. Wharton. 
Chaplain (chap'lan or chap'lin), n. [Fr. 
chajiciatn; L.L. capdlami^, from capcJla, a 
chapel. See Ch.vpel. ] 1. An ecclesiastic 
who performs divine service in a eliapel. 
JlctK F. G. Lee. —2. An ecclesiastic who 
officiates at court, in the household of a no- 
bleman, or in :m army, garrison, ship, in.sti- 
tntion, tVc. Forty-eight clergymen of the 
Church of England hold ottice as chaplains 
of the .sovereign in Eiigiuml, and six clergy- 
men of the Church of Scotland have a simi- 
lar title in hcuthmd.-’-Chaplainii of thepope, 
auditors or judges of cause.s in the sacred 
palace. 

Chaplamcy (chap'lau-si or chap'] in-si), n. 
'I'Ue ohice, post, or station of a chaplain. 

'riu; rj.aiiaiKcv was refused to nm and given to 
d:>r. L.mbert. ■■■■ 'Snnft. 

Chaplainry (chap'lan-ri or chap'limri), n. 
Same as Vhajdainep . 

Chaplainship (chap'lfm-ship or cdiap'lin- 
.dhp), H. 1. The office or post of a chaplain. 
‘The Pethesda of some knight’s c/mphi in- 
diip.’ MUf(ni.~~2. The possession or revenue 
of a chaptd. 

Ghapless (chop'ies), a. Without the lower 
jaw. * VelloW(’/mpA,«Hkiills, ’ Shah. [Hare,] 
Chaplet (chupTet), n. [Fr, ehapelet, a dim. 
of O. Fr. chapel, Moil. Fr. chapeau, a hat, 
o'*.m chape, L.L, ewpa, a hood, a eape.'] 1. A 
garland tir areath to be uorn on the head; 
.’t <-ircIet. ‘ With chaplets green upon their 
forohuads jdaced.’ hrtjdcn. — S])ecifscall.v, 
in her. a garland of leaws with four liuwers 
amongst "them, at equal distance.^. — 2. A 
string of laiads msed by Koman Catho- 
lics, by which they count their prayers; a 
rosary, }(Ut strictly it has only a third of the 
headb^d a ro.-ary . ' * nor cha plot of heads and 
her n)is.sai.’ LoiipfcUow.- g>. In arch, a small 


round moulding, carved into beads, pearls, 
olives, orthelike.-- 4 A ehapelet (which see), 
5. A tuft of feathers on a peacock's head. 
Chaplet t (chapTet), n. [Dim, of chapel.} 
A small chapel or shrine. 

That is the chaplet \vhere that image of your false 
god was enshrined or dwelt. Hammond. 

Chapman (chap 'man), n, pi. Chapmen 
(chap'men), {A. vSax. cedpimn, a buyer or 
seller, a merchant, from oedp, a bargain, 
trade, and maim, a man=D. koopman, G. 
kmfnutnn. See Cheap.] 1,1 A buyer or 
seller; a merchant; a ti'ader; a purchaser; 
one that offers as a purchaser. ‘ A companye 
of c/iftpmen riche.' Chaucer. ‘Put off others 
cunningly that would be better chapmen.’ 
Bacon. ‘ Tliose cUaptnen who are unwilling 
to buy.’ Hooker. 

Fair Dioujede, you do as chapmen do, 

Dispraise the thing that you intend to buy. 

Shah, 

2. In modern times more specifically a 
iiawker or one who travels to sell things ; a 
pedlar; one who keeps a stall or hooth. 
Cliapmaiihecle,t n. The condition of a 
chajnnan or tradesman. Chaucer; Qower. 
Written also Chapman- 
hode. 

Chap - money ( chap'- 
mim-i), n. A sum abated 
or given back by a seller 
on receiving money. 

[Provincial English.] 

Chapournet (sha-pori- 
net), n. [Fr. chaperon- 
net.} In her. a chief di- 
Added by a curved line. 

Chapped, Chapt (cliapt ch.apouniet. 
or chopt), p. and a. 

Having chaps or cracks, especially cracks in 
the skin with swelling and soreness; us, 
chapped hands or lips. ‘ Like a table . . . 
not rough, Avrinkled, gaping or chapt’ B. 
Jonwn. 

Chappy (chap'pi or diop'pi), a. Full of 
chaps ; cleft. 

Chapt. See Chapped. 

Chapter (cliap'ter), n. [O.E. chapiter, chapi- 
tre, Fr. eihapitre, formerly chapitle, capitel, 
frf>m L, capitidnm, dim. of caput, the head, 
whence also cajntal, cattle, &c.] 1. A divi- 
sion of a book or treatise; as. Genesis 
contains fifty cliaptcTs. Hence the phrase, 
To the end of the chapter, that is, through- 
out; to the end,— 2. The council of a bishop, 
con.sisting of the canons or prebends, and 
other clergymen attached to a collegiate 
or cathedral church, and presideil over by a 
dean.— 3. The place in Aviiich the Imsiiiess 
of the chapter is conducted; a chapter- 
house.— 4, The meeting of certain organized 
orders and societies ; as, to hold a chapter 
of the Garicr, or of the College of Arms.— 
5. A branch of some society or brotherhood; 
as, ‘the grand chapter of the royal order of 
Kilwinning.’— G, A decretal epistle. Ayliffc. 
7. A place wliere delinquents receive dibi- 
pline and correction. AyUffe.—Cliapter of 
accidents, chance. 

Let us trust to time and the chapter op accidents. 

StmlieU. 

Cliapteri (chap'kh-), ut To bring to book; 
to tax; to correct; to censure. Cha piers 
oven his own Aratus on the same head.’ 
JJryden. 

Chapteral (chap't6r-al), a. Pertaining to a 
chapter. 

Chapter-house (chap'tfu'-hous), n. The 
building attached to a eathedixil or religi- 
ous hou.se in which the chapter meets for 
the transaction of business. Chapter-houses 
are of different forms, some being parallelo- 
grams, some octagonal, and others deca- 
gonal Many had a vestibule, and crypts 
frecjuently occur under 
them, chapter - houses 
being not unfrequently 
tlie burial places of cleri- 
cal dignitaries. 

Chapter - lands ( ebap'- 
ter-Iandz), n. pi. Lands 
belonging to the chapter 
of a cathedral, Ax. 

Chaptrel (chap'trel), n. 

[.V dim, from chapiter. } 

The capital of a pillar or 
a pilaster, Avhich sup- 
ports arches: also called 
an Impost (wliich see), a, Chaptrel. 
Chapwoman (chap'wn- 
man), n. A Avoman Avho buys and sells. 
Masfiinffer. [Bare.] 

Char (char), n. [Tr. and Gael cea7% red: from 
its having a red belly. ] A name given to at 
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least two species of the genus Salmo,nameIy, 
S. umhla, or common char, and 6'. Willough- 
Mi, or Windermere char, inhabiting lakes 
of pure clear Avater, and found in many 
parts of the north of Europe. The body 
someAvhat resembles that of the trout, but 
is longer and more slender. Char i.s abun- 
dant in the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
lakes, and is at once the most delicious and 
most beautiful of the Salmoni<lcc. It is not 
quite certain Avhether the torgoch or red- 

I belly of Wales (Salnio Salvelinus) is a dis- 
tinct species or merely a variety. Written 
also Charr. 

Char, Chare (char), n. [O.E. char, cher, 
cherr, iSoc., from A. Sax. cer}% cierr, cyrr, a 
turn, time, occasion, from cyrran, to turn; 
cog. Avith D, Iceeren, G-. kehren, to turn 
or 'move about. A cAar-Avonian is v\m en- 
gaged for a turn of work; charcoal is also 
from this.] A single, separate act; a turn; 
noAv iisnaliy a single job or piece of Avork ; 
AAxrk done by the day. ‘The maid that 
milks and does the meanest chares.’ Shale, 
Char,t Chare t (char), v.t. To perform a 
business; to execute; to do. 

All’s chirr'd when he is gone. Beau. &• Fi, 

1 Char, Chare (char), v.i. To Avork at others’ 
houses by the day, Avithout being a hired 
servant; to do small jobs. 

Char (char), u.t. pret. & pp. charred; ppr. 
charring. [From char, the first part of cAar- 
coal-O.E. char, to turn. See Charcoal.] 

1. To burn or reduce to charcoal; in the 
case of AAxocl this is done by burning it 
sloAvly under a covering of turf and earth. 

‘ A way of charring sea-coal av herein it is in 
about three hours or les.s , . , brought to 
charcoal’ Boyle..— 2. To burn slightly or 
partially; as, the beam Avas merely charred. 

Char (chiir), r.t In huilding, to heiv; to 
Avork, as stone, Oxford Glossary. 

Char,t n. An abbreviation for Chariot 
About his char ther wenten white alauns, Chaucer. 

Chara (kiVra), n. [Popular name in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons.] A genus of plants, nat 
order Characeai, The species are jointed 
plants, Avith vcrticillate branches. The stem 
is coated AATth smaller tubes, and gener- 
ally incrusted Avith a considerable anumnt 
of calcareous matter. They inhabit pools 
and si OAV streams, rooting in the ground and 
groAving erect. When taken out of the 
AAxater they emit a very disagreeable odour, 
like that of sulphuretted hydrogen. They 
occur all oAxr the Avorid, but chielly in tem- 
perate countries. Six species are found in 
Britain. 

Char-a-bancs (shiir-ii-boh), ?i. [Fr. ohar-Ct- 
hanu—char, a car, d, AAuth, and bancs, 
benches.] A sort of long and light vehicle 
furni.shed Avith benehe.s, and generally open- 
ing at the sides or inclosed with curtains. 
Sometimes improperly Avritten in English 
Charabanc. 

Oharacese (ka-reVse-e), n. pi, [From the typ i - 
cal genus Chara.} A group of submerged 
aquatic plants, nearly related to the algm, 
Tiiey are jointed plants, Avith vertieiliat'^ 
branches, cumposeil either of one or of 
several tubes. The fruits are of tivo kiiuls, 
and are borne either on the same or on 
separate plants. The male organs are sphe- 
rical bodies called glo].>ules, consisting of 
eight shields, inclosing a great number of 
filaments in the joints of Avhieh are pro- 
duced the anthcrozoids. The female organ 
consists of a spheroidal body surrounded by 
tine tubes Avhich are coiled round it spirally, 
'riie species have been arranged into two or 
three genera. The circulation in the ceils 
of the CTiarace.x is easily observed. 
Charaett (kar'akt), n. [A shortened form 
of character.} A distinctive mark. 

Even so may Angelo, 

In all his dressings, characts, titles, forms. 

Be an arcii-villaih, Shah. 

Character (kar'ak-tCT), n. [L, character, 
an engraved mark, from Gr. ckaraJder, n 
mark cut or engraved, from the A'erb char- 
as,sd or chai’atto, ckaraxo, to scrajue, cut, en- 
grave.] 1. A distinctive mark made liy cut- 
ting, stamping, or engraving, as on stone, 
metal, or otlmr hard material ; hence, a 
mark or figure, Avritten or printed, and used 
to form Avords and eornmuniente ideas ; a 
letter, figure, or Masked ciumicters, 

the conventional form.s or marks used for 
signs of clefs, notes, rest.?, Ac. 

He (Dante) is the very man wlio has read the dusly 
characters on the portal within which there is no 
hope. Macaulay, 

2. The peculiar fonn of letters, Avritten ox 


w, wig; Avh, tc/ag; zh, a.:ure,— -See Kev. 
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printed, nsed by a particular person or 
people; as, the G-reeh character; the Runic 
character. 

Alas, Malvolio, this is not my writing, 

Though, I confess, much like the character. 

Shah. ' 

8, The peculiar qualities impressed by nature 
or hahit on a person, whicli distinguish him 
from otliers. 

Actions, looks, words, steps, foriti the alphabet by 
which you may spell characters. Dr. H. Ihtnter. 

4. A distinctive quality assigned to a person 
by repute; reputation; as, his character tor 
veracity is unquestionable.— 5. The qualities 
that, in public estimation, belong to a pei*- 
son in a particular station, as when we ask 
how a magistrate or commander supports 
his c/iamcft'A — 6. Good qualities ; good re- 
putation; as, a man of worth and. character. 
7. Strongly marked distinctive qualities of 
any kind ; as, a man is said to have a great 
deal of character. — 8. An account or state- 
ment of qualities or peculiarities. 

The subterraneous passage is much mended since 
Seneca gave so bad a character of it. Addisoi. 

Specifically, an oral or written account of 
a servant’s or employee’s character or qua- 
lifications; as, she came to me for her cAar- 

9. Aperson; a personage: especially- 
applied to («) individuals represented in 
fiction or history. 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the herb . . , must 
outshine the rest of all the characters. Drjyden. 

(p) Persons of eminence: usually with an 
adjective; as, the noble characters who 
adorned Athens in the time of Pericles. 
‘The friendship of distinguished characters,' 
Roscoe. (fi) Persons marked by some promi- 
nent trait; as, a low, queer, stingy chame- 
Ur. [Colloq. and somewhat slangy.]— - 

10. In 7iat. hist, the peculiar discriminating 
qualities or i>roperties of animals, plants, 
and minerals, forming the features by which 
they are classified; as, generic characters. 
Character <kariak-ter; formerly ka-rak't6r), 
v.t. 1. To engrave ; to inscribe ; to write. 
‘Laws of marriage charactered in gold.’ 
Tennyson. 

Show me oue scar character'd oh thy skin, Shah. 

2. t To characterize; to ascribe a certain 
character to; to describe. ‘Tiraanus thus 
charactereth the Con-Waldenses.’ Fnller. . 

3. To give expression to, as mental qualities 
to the countenance. [Rare.] 

Such mingled passions character'd his face 
' Of fierce and terrible benevolence 

That I did tremble as I looked on him, Southey. 

Charactered (kariak-terd), p. and a. Hav- 
ing a character. Tennyson. 

Charact erismt ( kariak-tth’-izm ), n. A dis- 
tinction of character; distinctive character; 
characteristic. ‘The charactermi of an 
lionest man.’ Bp. Hall. ‘Described by in- 
fallible Jer. Taylor, 

Characteristic. Characteristical (kar'ak- 
t6r-ist"ik, kariak-t0r-ist‘‘ik-al), a. [Or. clm~ 
raJcterisWcos, from charalcter. See Ciilli- 
ACTER.] Pertaining to or serving to consti- 
tute the character; exhibiting the peculiar 
qualities of a person or thing; peculiar; 
distinctive; as, with characteristic generos- 
ity he emptied his purse. 

Whatever cha7’acterisiical virtue hi,s poet gi ve.s him, 
raises our admiration. Dryden. 

Of art in general it may be said tliat it stands to 
the actual world in somewhat the same relation as 
a characteristic portrait of a great man does to the 
actual fleshly form and features of his penson. 

Dr, Caird. 

— The characteristic trkuigle of a curve^ in 
yeom. a rectilinear right-angled triangle, 
whose hypotenuse makes a part of the 
curve, not sensibly different from a right 
line. 

Characteristic (kar‘ak-t6r-ist"ik), 71 . l. That 
which serves to constitute a character; 
that which characterizes ; that whiclf dis- 
tinguishes a person or thing from another. 
‘The characteristics of a true critic.’ John- 
son." 

This vast invention exerts itself in Homer ... it 
is the great and peculiar characterisiick which dis- 
tinguishes him from all others. Pope. 

2. In math, the characteristic of a logar'ithrn 
is its index or expouent.— Characteristic of 
a cubic, in (jeom. , the invariable anharmonic 
ratio of the four tangents which can be 
drawn to a plane cubic from any one of its 
own points. 

Characteristicalt (kar'ak- t(^r-ist"ik- al). 
Same as Characteristic, n. 
Characteristically (kariak-tSr-ist'Tk-al-Ii), 


adv. In a characteristic manner; in a man- 
ner that distinguishes character. 

Henry's hypocrisy is not characteristically nor 
consistently inaintained. T. IVarton. 

Characteristicalness (kar'ak-ter-ist'fik-al- 
nes), n. The state or qualities of being 
c 1 1 fiFii c 6 1*1 s i>i c 

Characterization (Icariak-tfir-iz-iV'shon), n. 
Act of characterizing. 

Characterize (kar'ak-teVr-iz),^. t. [Gr. charak- 
Urizo.] 1. To give a special stamp or charac- 
ter to; to constitute a peculiar cliaracteristic 
or the peculiar characteristics of; to stamp 
or distinguish; as, humility characterizes the 
true Christian; the hero is characterized Ity 
bravery and magnanimity. ‘Characterized 
by certvain mental peculiarities.’ Buckle.— 

2* To give a character or an account of the 
per.sonal qualities of a man ; to describe by 
peculiar qualities, ‘One of that species of 
women whom you have characterized under 
the name of jilts.’ Speckitar. 

Under the name cf Tamerlane he intended to 
characio'iize King AVilliam. yoluison. 

3. t To engrave, stamp, or imprint. ‘Senti- 
ments characterized and engraven in the 
soul.’ Sir M. Hale. [Rare.]— SYisr. To de- 
scribe, distinguish, mark, designate, stamp. 
Characterless (kar^ak-ter-les; formerly 
ka-rak't6r-les), a. 1. Destitute of any pecu- 
liar character. Coleridge.— % Unrecorded. 

Mighty states characterless are grated 

To dusty nothing. , , Shah, 

Character-monger ( kar'ak-t^r-mung-ger ). 
,n. One given to criticise the actions and 
characters of other people; a dealer in char- 
acters. ^ 

She (Miss Burney— Madame D’Arblay) was his pet, 
his dear lore, his little ckaracter-mofigcr. 

- Macaulay, j 

Charactery (kariak-t^r-i; formerly ka-rak‘- | 
t6r4), n. 1. Mark; distinction indicating 
.qualities.' 

Here is a shell ; ’tis pearly blank to me, 

Nor marked with any sign or charactery. Keats. 

2. Act or art of characterizing; character- t 
ization ; expression by means of words or 
symbols. 

Faerie.s u.se flowers for their charactery. Shah. 

Charade (sha-rM' or sha-i’ad‘), n. [Fr. Ety- 
mology unknown.] An enigma the solution 
of w’hich is a word of two or more syllables , 
eachof which is separately significant either i 
in sound or spelling, and the meaning of [ 
which, as well as that of the wiiole word, i.s I 
intended to be discovered from description •; 
or representation. When dramatic repre- • 
sentation is used to indicate the meaning 
of the syllal'des and the whole word it is 
called an actuig charade. ‘Charades and 
riddles as at Christmas. ’ Tennyson. 
Charadriada, Charadriidse ( kar-a-dri'a- 
de, kar-a-drifi-dg), n. pi. A family of gral- 
latiorial, pressirostral birds, to wliicir the I 
genus Gharadrius has given name, but in- 
cluding also the lapwings, pratincoles, 
oyster-eatchens, turnstones, sandcrlings, &c. 
Tliey all run with great swiftness, and are 
generally gregarious. Many are nocturnal, 
and many migratory. 

Charadrin^ (kar-a-drFne), n. pi. A sub- 
family of the Oharadriada}, including the 
tme plover.s. See Charai>kiai)*e, Ciiara- 
niiius, Plover. 

Charadrius (cha-rtVdri-us), n. [Gr. eharad- 
rios, the name of a bird supposed to be the 
plover or lapwing, from charadra, a ravine.] 
A genus of birds belonging to the order Gral- 
latores, the characters of wdiich are, three 
toes on each foot, the point of the ])ill cylin- 
drical and obtuse, and the nostrils linear. 
The genus includes the golden plover (C. 
pluvialis), the dotterel (C. inor melius), and 
the Kentish plover (C. canfianm). 

Gharag (ka‘rag), 7i. A tribute exacted in 
Turkey from Lews and Christians. 

Charbon (sharT>on), n. [Fr.] A little black 
si)ot or mark remaining after the large spot 
in the cavity of the corner-tooth of a horse 
is gone, 

CliarboiiCle,t ‘H. A carbuncle. Chaucer. 
Charcoal (charTvol), ji. [Lit. ‘turn-coal,’ 
from O.E. char, to turn, char, a chare or 
turn of work, charcoal being w'ood or oilier 
substance turned into coal by fire ; comp. 
Chapmau’.s ‘Then Kestor broil’d them on 
the cole-turn’ d wood.’] Coal made by cliar- 
ring wood; or, more generally, the carbona- 
ceous residue of vegetable, animal, or com- 
bustible mineral substances, when they 
undergo smothered combustion. Wood char- 
coal is used as fuel and in the manufacture 
of gunpowder, &c. Animal charcoal de- 
rived from oils, fats, and bones possesses, in 


a mucb higher degree tiian vegetable char- 
coal, the power of <leslroyiug vegetable 
eoiour.s. Coke or mineral charc.oal is de- 
rived from orilinary ])it-coa1. Hue C'AiiHf'N. 
Charcoal-black (eharkol-bluk), Ora* of 
a series of black in'ginerits, eonsisimg of 
burntivory, viiic-twig.-i, poui’h stones 

nut and alinond shelis, thu condotssed smoko 
of re.sin, &c. 

Chard (chard), 77. [Fr charde; L. ea ninths, 
a thistle or artielioke. j 1'lu; b are- of arti- 
choke, covered with straw inorflor to Idaia'h 
them, and make them loss hi Her. -Beet 
chards, the leaf-.stalks and nudrib,-. of a 
variety of %vhite beot in wiiii-h tho.-o iiarts 
are greatly develoiaal, dresr-'t-fl bn* iln,; taJde. 
Chafdoon (ciiiiiTUhi), n. .^ec r Auiioox. 
Chare (char), 77. A DfUTovv !;um or ons-ago 
between houses in a town. I Nmlh of l-jjg- 
bmd.] 

Chare (char), n. Ii’i’ork. .See Ch x j;, 

Chare (char), v.t. and i. See t 'HAL. 
Charewoman (ehjir'wn-man), u. st-e i dSAsg 

•WOMAN, 

Charfron (shairiron). u. same as ('haiufrtm. 
Charge (charj), rj, Jtret. A pp. vhargfd; ]tpr, 
chargiag. [Fr, charger, Vv. cargar, it. carA 
from L, L. carricure, from L. nirrn-}; 
a wagon, a car, Avhemre also cargo, carim- 
' hire.) 1. To lava load or burden on; to It-ud: 

. to burden; as.tt > chatge land with a quit -renf ;; 

in a more general sense, to fill; to iwar; to 
I' occupy. 

AVhat a .sigh is there J the heart is sorely r/z-my*/. , 

' AVitiA.'', ' ' 

He never seenseil fa char.y’ his ineiaar'y with a 
sense of anj' of the service;; that h-iu bec-ii (h*ne. 

' ■■ Jljff.Bicrmt':' 'r. 

Jt is pity ' the' obelisks in Rome had iiot, ■beet*,''' 
charjfi’d ^vith several parts of the ligyptiaii hiNfortes, 
instead of hieroglyplucs. Ad. ez 

2. t To put to charge or expense. 

Good Master Brook, I defire niort* rn.'pialnbmr.f* 
of you.— Good Sir John, \ sue for yisr.r . : i.h; ruujr.nr 
you; for 1 nwist let you unflt’r''ta!i*l I think »» 
better plight for a leitder than yo;; arc. .Sh.tk. 

3. To impute or register tis a <lebt : to pluc** 
on the del'iit side of an aceomit ; (m w ith ti 
personal oVijrud, to hidd liable- for tbtr pay- 
ment of a tiling; with/or )M*fore the Ibnig; 
as, am i to charge you for tliis wine? 
(p) With a thing for’ the object, to or againu 
being used buftwe the person; as, suo 1 to 
charge thi.s wine iu or against yotiV (oj ilh v 
a thing for the object, to fix the ]irb:e of : 
with at before the price or rate ; as, to 
charge coal at nd. a cwt. -- - 4. To ucau.-u- ; to 
impeach: followed by ivith before the thing 
of which one is accused; as, to chdige a 
man with tlmft. 

In all this Lilisumcd not net* charged ('>•,! 
isldy. * J.hii. v, ;. 

If ht- (lid that wrong you charge Mia udih, 

: His angel broke his heart... ■ ■ I’innyxim,. 

5. To lay to one’s charge*; tr» iniifUfo: id 
ascribe the respoiiHibility of : with a iltiirg for 
the object, and on, upon, uv against before 
the person or thing to whicl'i anytliiug is 
imimted; ns, I charge the guilt <.4 tbDb«i 
you; the accident must he'churgal against 
his owm carel(‘.ssues.s. 

Porverbu innnkiud! whosu vd!K, crenled fri.e, 
Charge nil their wous nbsriltste dc, r*:.;, ih/, 

G. To intrust; to cummi.s,-,i((n; with irifh. 

And the captain of the guard charged b'>M!p!i ‘'Citit 
them, and he serveil iLmit. \ hm xl, 

7. To command ; tociijtiin; to instruct; to 
urge eariie.stly ; to exluu-t ; to ndjurf- ; with 
a person or thing for the object. 

The king hath ."Strictly rhaf^yed the i-.-ntnov. 

r.yhaJt. 

And he straitiy charged them that they shonltl aot. -. 
nnake him known. M’-tri: i.i, i .» 

Avoid} I charge thee, tetnpt me nnt. Shai, 

S. To give directions to; to instruct auflutri- 
tatively; as, to charge a Jury,~-y. T(» ''all Iaj 
account; to challenge. 

Charge us there sipcu’. intermip-itane-., 

And We will answer all shiii^pj faithfully, Suah. 

10. To fill any receiA'cr witli what it is in- 
tended to contain; as, to charge a gun; 
to charge a glass with wine; to charge a 
Leyden-jar. ‘Their battering canu(.m charged 
to the mouths.’ Bhal\~ - 11. To hear down 
upon; to make an onset on; to fall on; to 
rush or dash upon; to attack by ru.riiing 
against violently. ‘ Charged main 
battle’s front. ' Bhak.— Accuse, Charge, Jii- 
diet, Arraign, Impeach. See Arrt'jiE. 
Gliaxge ( charj b v.i l. To make an onset; 
to rush to un attack. 

Charg-e, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on I 
Were the Ust words of Marnnon. dtr IP'. .Sedf, 

I have been at his right hand many a day when he 
was charpiu^^ upon ruin full gallop. Ih'chcus. 


pme, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; Be. fey. 


Fate, far, fat, ffill; me, met, hiJr; 
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2. To place tiie price of a thing to ohe's 
debit ; as, I will not charge for this. 

Charge (eharj), n, 1. That which is laid on 
<iv in ; in a general sense, any load or 

1. mrtUni. 

'Ti*j a great to come under one body’s hand. 

2. The quantity of anything which an appa- 
ratus, as a gun, an electric battery, &c., is 
intended to receive and fitted to hold, or 
what is aidiially in as a load. ~ S. An 
attack; onset; rusli. '0 the wild charge 
they made!’ Teungmi. — 4. An order or 
signal of attack. ‘Cives the hot charge 
and bhls tliein do their liking.’ Shale.— 
r>. t The ]>ostnre of a weapon fitted for an 
attack or emnbat. ‘Their armed staves in 
charge.* Shale. An order; injunction; 
mandate; coinmand. 

Set him lln'jhua} before Ele.'izar the prieia, and 
before all tiie congregation; and give him a c/mjga' 
m tlieir .sight. ‘ Num. xxvii. v). 

ilence— 7. A <luty enjoined on or intrusted 
to one ; care ; custody ; oversight. 

f g.lve rny brother Hariani . . . charge over Jeru- 
. ' salem. , Neh. vii. 2 . 

Oh ye ! whose c/ut>xc 

It is to hover round our pleasing hills. ICcats. 

it is followed hyo/ or over; more generally 
hy of, and preceded by m, signifying under 
the care of any one. 

He inriuired many things, as well concerning the 
princes which had the charge of tlio city, whether 
tln;y v.^en; in hope to defend th.e same. Knolks. 

A hard division, when the harmless slioep 

Must leave their lambs to lumgry wolves in charge. 

Fairfax. 

8 The person or thing committed to another’s 
custody, care, or management ; a trust; thus 
the people of <a parish are called the mini- 
ster’s charge. 

The .starry guardian drove hi.s charge aw'ay 
To some fresh pasture. ' Drydat. 

9. Instructions given by a judge to a jury, 
or an exhortation given by a bishop to his 
clergy. 

Tisc bi.i*iop has recommended this author in his 
charge ;c the clergy. D7ydt'j:. 

li>. In Scots law, (a) the command of the 
.sov<U'eign'.s letters' to perform some act, as 
to enter ttn heir. (6) The messenger’s e<.>py 
of service requiring the person to obey the 
oiTlor of the ietter.s, or genorally to imple- 
ment the decree of a coiirt; as, a charge on 
letters of horning, or a charge against a 
superior. —II. What is alleged or brought 
forward by way of accu.sation; imputation; 
accusation. ‘ The charge of confounding to- 
gether very different classes of phenomena.’ 
Wh£weU, 

tVo luirl not lay new matter to his charge. Shah. 

12. That winch eonslitiites debt in commer- 
cial transactions; tho sum payalile a.s tlie 
prh'e of anything bonglit ; an entry of 
numey ni* the price of goods on the debit 
siile of an nccount. 13. Cost; exiiense. 
‘’rills army of such mass and charge,* 
Shale . imposition on land or est.ate; 
rent, tax, or whatever constitutes a burden 
orduty.--15. [n.fr//>rA/VAaprep;irationof the 
consistcuce of a tliick decoction, or between 
an ointment and a plaster, used as a remedy 
forsjo'ains ami inilammations.-— Id. Jnher. 
a bearing, or any tlgure latruc or represented 
cm an cvuti-lieon wliether on the field or 
on an ordimiry. — 17. A quantity of lead of 
Komowhat uncertain amount, iint sujiposed 
lobe Ivi pigs, eiicli yiig containing G stones 
iff 12 Tos. each, Called also C/mrre.— 8 yn. 

1. *are, i.'usrody, tru.st, management, cost, 
price, expense, assault, attaiik, onset, in- 
iuncCuo.h'onnmind, order, mandate. 

Chargeability ( eharj - a - hil a - ti ). n. The 
qualiry or condition of being chargeable; 
charicaidrncss. 

Chargeable {chdrj'a-bl), a. 1. Capable of 
being liiaru'cd : us, <0) capable of lieing or 
falling tw t»e set, lahl, or imposed; as, a 
(\nxy chn,geahle on wine, {h) Subject to a 
charge or rax; as, wine chargeable with a 
duty, (c) Capable of being laid to one’.s 
charge: capable of ]>dng imputed to one. 
*8ome fault t7o/iv/eao/*? upon him.’ South. 
{(I) Subject to accusation; liable to be ac- 
.-.ciisecl. 

Y i’.ir p '.oTo! 1 1 c chmgf'aWc with snmethhig 
wui;< tiuc! i<‘!i(,acy ; they would be iinmoral. 

SfecMtor. ■ 

2. t Exp<m>ive; m'lstly; causing expense, and 
hence biuNh-nsome, ‘That wo may not bo 
ehargcatde to any of you.’ 2 Thes, ii. S. ‘A 
bloody and chargeable civil war.’ Burke. 

rnn.,i,U-3r;:’.; tlsv < ha>\:c I’-tc methods cjf their orlij- 
ration, am! their .sniuli income, it is ne.xt to a miracle 
that jio wswe of their children sliouid v.-ant, 

■ SFcrhury. ■ 


ch, ehmi; di, Sc. loch; g, 


3.t Weighty ; involving care and trouble. 

Charle.s was at that tiaie letted with chargeable 
buKine.ss. Fabyan. 

Chargeableness (chaifa-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being chargeable ; (ft) Capability 
of being charged; chargeahility. (&)t Expen- 
siveness; cost; costliness. Whitloek; Bogle. 

Ghargeablyt (eharj 'a-bli), adv. Expen- 
sively ; at great cost. Aseham. 

Chargeant, t a. Burdensome. ‘A gret 
multitude of peple, ful chargeant, and ful 
anoyoiis.’ Chmieer. 

Charged (charjd). j?. and a. 1. In her. 
carrying a certain charge, bearing, or device, 
or serving as a charge.— 2. In painting, gen- 
erally used in the sense of overcharged or 
exaggerated; but ‘painted with a c/iarp'CfZ 
brush means painted in a full, bold style. 

Charge d’Affaires (shar-zha daf-far), n. 
[IT., lit. charged with affairs.] One who 
transacts diplomatic business at a foreign 
court during the absence of his superior 
tho amliassador. The agents that bear this 
name also form a separate class, being the 
chosen envoys or residents at the states to 
which other states do not appoint diploma- 
tists of the higher grades. They constitute 
tlie third or lowest class of foreign ministers, 
and are accredited, not to tlie sovereign, 
but to the department for foreign affairs. 

Chargeflllt (eharj 'ful), a. Expensive; 
costly. ‘The fashion.’ Shale. 

OhaTge-house t (chiirjlious), n. A school- 
liouse. 

Do you not educate youth at the charge-house 1 Shak. 

Chargeless ( eharj 'les), a. 1. Free from 
charge.— 2. t Not expensive; free from ex- 
pense. ‘A place both more publick, roomy, 
and chargeless.* Bp, Hall. 

Chargeoust (char'jus), a. Costly; expen- 
sive; Isurdensome. 

And when I was among you and had need I was 
chargeot(s to no man. ’ Wickliffe. 

Charger (charj'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which charges. —2. A large dish. Mat. 
xiv. S. — 3. A war-horse. ‘Some wdio on 
iiattle charger pronoo.' Byron. 

Charge-sheet ( eharj 'shet), n. A paper 
kept at a police-station to receive each 
night the names of the persons ])rought 
and given into custody, with the nature of 
the accusation and the name of the accuser 
in each case. 

Ghargeship (shur'zha-iship), n. The office 
of a eliarge d’affaires. 

Charily (eha'ri-li), ado. In a chary manner; 
carefully; warily; sparingly; frugally. 

Chariness (cluVri-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
lieing chary; caution; care; fnigality; spar- 
ingn^s.— 2.t Nicety ; scruimlousness. 

I will con.sent to .act any villany again.st him that 
may not sully the charines.r of our honesty. Shak. 

Chariot (char'i-ot), n. [Fr. chariot, from 
char, a car. See CAR.] 1. A stately four- i 
wheeled pleasure or state carriage having | 
one seat.— 2. A car or vehicle formerly used 



Grecian Chariot. — Hope’s Costume of the Ancients. 


in war, in processions, and for racing, drawui 
by two or more horse.s. Among the Greeks, 
espeeiully, these chariots were commonly 
ornamented wdth highly artistic designs. 

Chariot (char'i-ot), v.t To convey in a 
ciiariot. [Bare.] 

An ansjel . . , all in flames ascended, . . . 
As in a fiery column 

His godlike presence. Milion. 

Chariotee (charii-o-te"), n. A small light , 
ideasure-chariot with two seats and four | 
wheels. I 

Charioteer (char-i-o-terO.^n The person who ‘ 
drives or conducts a chariot. ‘Mounted ' 
combatants and charwteers.* Cozoper. 

Charioteering (char'i-o-teri'ing), n. Tlie 
act or art of driving a chariot. 

Good charioUerittg is exhibited, not by furious 


lashing of the horses, but by judicious management 
of the reins. Aird. 

Chariot-man t (char'i-ot- man), n. The 
driver of a chariot. 2 Chr. xviii. 33. 
Chariot-race (char'i-ot-ras), n, A race 
with chariots; a sport in which chariots 
were driven in contest for a prize. 

Charism (kar'izm), n. [Gr. charisma, a 
gift.] Eccles. a miraculous gift or power 
conferred on the early Christians, as of 
healing, of tongues, &c. 

Charitable (chariit-a-])l), a. [Fr. charitable, 
charitable, benevolent. See Charity. ] 
Bertaining to or characterized by charity; 
as, {a) full of good-will or tenderness; bene- 
volent and kind; as, a charitable disposi- 
tion. 

Sche was so charitable and so pitous 
Sche wokle weepe if that sche sawe a motis 
Caught in a trappe, if it wore deede or bledde. 

Chaucer, 

(6) Liberal in benefactions to the poor and 
in relieving them in distress, (c) Bertaining 
to alms-giving or relief to the poor; spring- 
ing froni charity or intended for charity; 
as, a charitable institution. 

How .shall tv-e then wish ... to live our lives' over 
again in order to fill every nioineut with charitable 
offices! Atta-buiy. 

(d) Lenient in judging of others; not harsh; 
favourable; as, a chantaUe judgment of 
one’s conduct. — Syn. Kind, benevolent, 
liberal, favourable, indulgent. 
Charitableness (chariit-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being cliaritalile; the disposition 
to be charitable; or the exercise of charity. 
‘A less mistaken c/iartoliZeue.ss',’ Milton. 

He seemed to me, by his fnith and by his charitable- 
ness, to include in his soul some grains of the golden 
age. li'oyk. 

Charitably (char'it-a-ldi). adv. In a char- 
itable manner; kindly; liberally; benevo- 
lently; with a disposition to help the poor; 
favourably; as, to be charitably disposed 
towards all men. 

’Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain. 

And charitably 1st the dull be vain. Pope. 

Cliaritativet (charii-ta-tiv),u. Arising from 
or iniluenced by charity; charitable. 

Charitaiive considerations, n respect to "which wa.s 
strictly had in all the doctor’s writings. Ej>, Feti. 

Charitons, t a. Charitable. Gower. 
Charity (char'i-ti), n. [Fr. chariie, O.Fr. 
charitet, cariteit, from L. caritaa, caritatis, 
from earns, dear, whence also caress.] 1. In 
a general sense, all the good affections men 
ought to feel towards each other; one or 
more of .such feelings. In a theological 
sense it includes love to God and universal 
good-will to men. 

Now ribidtrtli faith, hope, charity, these throe; but 
the greatest of these is charity. i Cor. xiit. 13 . 

They, at le.ast, are little to be envied, in whose 
hearts the great fvhrj'.'AV,? . . , lie dead. Ruskin. 

2. TJimrality in judging of men and their ac- 
tions; a disposition which inclines men to 
think and judge favourably, and to put the 
best construction on words and actions. 

The highest exercise of charity is charity inwards 
the uncharitable. Biicktmnsier. 

3. Liberality to the poor, or to benevolent 
institutions. 

Heaven be their resource who have no other but 
the charity nf the world, the stool: of which, I fear, 
is no w’ay sufficient fur tlie many great claims which 
are Ijourly made on it. Sterne. 

4. Alms; whatever is liestowed gratuitously 
on the poor for their relief. 

It was not in dre'-'s, i:or ft.-a-^ting, nor proniiscuoas 
charities that ills ch.ief expenses i .y. Alacaiday. 

5. Any act of kindness or benevoleiuie; as, 
it ■would be a charity to refrain from criti- 
cising him.— G. A charitable institution ; a 
feundation for tlie relief of certain per.sons 
by alms, education, or otherwise; an hos- 
pital; a nuvrtiffcatioii. ‘A patron of some 
thirty charities.' Tenuystui.—^i. In EngUsh 
law, a term used to signify such charitable 
bequests as arc within the letter and the 
sphdt of the statute of Elizabeth, called the 
statute of charitable, uses, us gifts, devises, 
tfcc., for the relief of aged, iinptitcnt. ami 
I>oor people, for .schools of hairning, frec- 
sehools, and scholars of univer.sities, ■fttr re- 
pairs of bridges, ])orts, highways, churi-hes, 
for education ami preferment of orphans, 
Arc. By the statute above-mentioned all 
devises'for snpei’.stitimis uses are pr< diibited. 
—Charity, Brothers of. See rOKfiRANTlx.— 
Charity, Sisters of, nuns who minister to 
the poor and nur.so the sick, speeitlcally a 

i congregation with annual venvs founded by 
• Vincent de Paul in France. — SYX. Love, 


go: 3, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin.?; m fAen; tli, fMn; w, irig; w'h, u7ug; zh, a^urc.— See KEY, 
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benevolence, good --will, affection, tender- 
ness, liberality, candour, indulgence, alms- 
giving. 

Ciiarity-boy ^cliai’'i-ti-boi),n. A boy brought 
np at a charity-school or on a charitable 
foundation. 

Charity-cMMreii (char'i-ti-chil-dren), n, pi 
Children brought up in a charity-school or 
on a charitable foundation. 

€liarity-girl (char'i-ti-geii), n. A girl 
brought up at a charity-school or on a char- 
itable found uti on. 

Charity-school (charl-ti-shdl), n, A school 
maintained by voluntary contributions or 
bequests, for educating, and in many cases 
for lodging, feeding, and clothing poor chil- 
dren. 

Ghariyari (shu-re-va're), n. [J'r.] 1. A mock 
serenade of discordant music, kettles, tin- 
horns, &c., which used to be performed in 
Trance before the houses of old people who 
re-married, and is still practised in the 
United State.s as a means of nocturnal an- 
noyance. Hence— -2. From its suggesting 
derision, ridicule, satire, it has come to be 
employed as the name of several satirical 
journals; as, Punchy or the London Chari- 
vari 

Charkt (chark),n. [First syllable of charcoal 
regarded as equivalent to charc-ooal} Char- 
coal. 

I contrived to burn some wood here, as I had seen 
done in England, under turf, till it became chark or 
dry coal. Defae, 

Ohark t (chark), v. f, [See above,] To burn 
to a coal; to char, ‘If it flames not out, 
charlps him to a coal.’ Y. Greic. ‘ Like 
wood charged for the smith/ Johnson. 
Charlatan (shar'la-tau), a [Fr., from It. 
akirlatano, a quack, from ciarlare, to prate, 
to chatter like birds.] One who prates 
much in his own favour and makes unwar- 
rantable pretensions to skill; a quack; an 
empiric; a mountebank. ‘ Quacks and char- 
latans." Tatler. 

Chariatanic (shar-la-tan''ik),g. Resemlding 
or pertaining to a charlatan; as, chmiatanie 
tricks. 

Charlatanical (sldir-la-tan'ik-al).a. Quack- 
ish; making undue pretensions to skill. 

A cowardly soldier, and z charlatanical doctor, 
are the principal subjects of comedy. Co'juley. 

Charlatanically (shar-la-tan'ik-al-Ii), a<lv. 
In a chariatanic manner; like a charlatan. 
Charlatanism (slihrla-tan-izm), n. (Jiiaek- 
ery; charlatanry. 

Charlatanry, Charlatanery (shdr'la-tan- 
ri, shar-la-tanT-ri), n. Undue pretensions 
to skill; quackery; wheedling; deception by 
fair words. 

Harley was a charlatan and a knave; but in all his 
charlatanery, and all his knavefy, he indulged the 
reveries of genius. /. D' Israeli. 

Charles’s Wain (charlz'iz wan), a [Usually 
considered to be a corruption of churl's (that 
is farmer’s or peasant’s) ivain, but some 
think that ‘Charles’ may refer to the great 
Emperor Charles, Charlemagne.] liiastron. 
the seven 'lu’ightest stars in the constel- 
lation called Ursa Jlajor or the Great Bear, 
ivnown also as the Plough, and sometimes 
as the Butcher's Cleaver. Two of the stars 
are known as the pointers, because being 
nearly in a right line with .the pole-star, 
they direct an observerAo-ftT 
Charlock (chaUlok),-.'C [A. Sax. cerlic; in 
later times curitJeTi:; the term, is the same as 
in garlic, hewilock, and meant properlj' leek, 
though it seems also to have been used in the 
wider sense of plant or root.] The English 
name of Simpis arvensis, a common yellow 
weed in eornffelds. Jointed or white char- 
lock is Raphanus Raphanisirum. It also is 
a common cornfield weed, but having white 
or straw-coloured flowers and jointed pods. 
Charlotte-russe (sharlot-ros), n. [Fr. char- 
lotte, a marmalade of apples covered with 
pieces of toasted bread, and jRzi5se,Ilussian.] 
A dish made of a kind of syllabub, or whip- 
ped-cream cheese, covered with a sort of 
sponge-cake. 

Charly (Char'li), n. A slang name for a 
member of the London night-watch before 
the police force was organized in 1S29: so 
called from Charles I., in whose reign the 
system was reorganized. Collectively the 
force was called the Charlies. 

Chann (charm), [Fr. charme, a charm, 
an enchantment, from L, carmen, a song, a 
verse, a charm.] 1. tA melody; a song. ‘With 
eharin of earliest birds/ Milton. 

Favourable times did us afford 

Free libertie to chaunt our charms at will. 

Spenser. 


2. Anything believed to possess some occult i Chamel fchar’ncl), n. A rcpositnry J*']’ 
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or supernatural power, such as an amulet 
or spell or some mystic observance, ‘ Bins 
charm of woven paces and of waving hands. 
Tennyson. 

She works by cka 7 'ms, by spells, by the figure. 

Shak. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course? Coleridse. 

3. Something which exerts an irresistible 
power to please and attract; fascination; 
allurement; attraction. ‘ All the charms of 
love.’ Shale. ‘The smiles of nature and 
the charms of art. ’ A ddison. —4. A trinket, 
such as a loeket, seal, <fec„ worn on a watch- 
guard. 

Charm (charm), r.l 1. To subdue or 
control by incantation or magical 
or supernatural influence, ‘Ho 
witchcraft charm thee.’ Shak. 

I’ll charm his eyes against she do appear. 

■ Shak. 

2. To fortify or make invulnerable 
with charms. 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born, Shak. 

3. To subdue or soothe as if by magic; 
to allay or appease by what gives 
delight. 

Music the fiercest grief can chai-^n. Pope, 

4. To give exquisite pleasure to ; to 
fascinate; to enchant. 

They, on their mirth and dance intent. 

With jocund music charm his ear. Milton. 

5. t To play, as on an instrument; to pro- 
duce musical sounds from. ‘ Charming Ms 
oaten pipe unto his peres.’ Spenser.— 
Syn. To fascinate, enchant, enrapture, cap- 
tivate. 

Charm (charm), v.i 1. To work with magic 
power; to act as a charm or spell; to pro- 
duce the effect of a charm. 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

■ Shak. 

2. To please in a high degree; as, a melody 
that could eharm more than any other.-— 

3. t To give forth musical sounds. 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard, 

Of chiming strings or charmins pipes. Milton, 

Charmer (charm'^r), One that charms, 
or has power to charm, (a) One that uses 
or has the power of enchantment, or some 
similar power. Deut. xviii. 11. 

They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her 
ear; which will not listen to the voice of ckarmei’s, 
charming never so wisely. Ps. Iviii. 4, 5. 

(&) One who delights and attracts the affec- 
tions. 

How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away. Gay. 

Charmeress (chaim'^r-es), n. An enchant- 
ress. ‘Ctormcmm, and old witches.’ Chau- 
cer. [Rare.] 

Charmful (charm'ful), a. Abounding with 
charms or melodies; charming; melodious. 
‘And with him bid his charmful lyre to 
bring.’ Cowley. [Rare.] 

Charming (chann'ing), a. Pleasing in the 
highest degree; delighting; fascinating. 

He saw her charming, but he .saiv not half 
The charms her downcast modesty conceal’d. 

Thomson. 

Syn, Enchanting, bewitching, captivating, 
enrapturing, alluring, fascinating, delight- 
ful, graceful, lovely, amiable. 

Charmingly (chiirm'ing-li),adr. In a charm- 
ing manner; delightfully. 

She smiled very chmnmngly, and discovered as 
fine a set of teeth as ever eye beheld. Addison. 

Charmingness (charm 'ing-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being charming; the 
power to please. 

Charmless (chamiGes), a. Destitute of 
charms. [Rare.] 

Saw my mistress, , . . who is grown a little charm- 
less. Swi/i. 

Chameco,t Charnlcof (charine-ko, charini 
ko), n. [Probably from Charneco, a village 
near Lisbon.] A kind of sweet wine, px’o- 
bably Portuguese. 

Here’s a cup of Charneco. Shak, 
Where no old Charnico is, nor no anchoves. 

Bean. «&■ FI. 

Charnel (char'nel), a. [Fr. charnel, O.Fr. 
camel, carnal, from L. camalis, and that 
from caro, earnis, flesh.] Containing flesh 
or carcasses. [Rare.] 

Those thick and gflootny shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchre.s. 

Milton, 

All stood togrether on the deck. 

For a charnel dungeon fitter. Coleridge. 


bones of the dead; a cliarnel-hi.a!si-. 'Char- 
nels and the house of woe.’ T. W'urtDiL 
n..;Uerbo 

Where the extinc;ui.sh'fl ‘•.ti’.'. .’.ru free, 

In their proud charnel oi' 'l'li:eri;i*>;i3'I,i:. Hyron, 

Charnel-house (di-ir'iiel-hons), n. A plat.'o 
uuder or near churchtis where tiu.- bones <!f 
thtMlcad are deno.-iti'd; aiu'ii'dtly a Kim! of 
portico or gallery, in or neiir a ehuyeh-yard, 
over which the bones of tin-' dead were laid 
after the llesli was consumed, 

Charon {ka'ron), n. In class, uijifh. tin* inn 
of Erebos, whose office was to b ‘rry ihe r.oMi ■» 
of the deceased over the Styx, a ri’a-rM}' ?ho 



infernal regions, for a piece of hiojiey, hirh 
was place si in the msmth of tlic eorp.se pre- 
vious to burial. 

Charpie (shhr-pe), n. [Fr., pji. at an obi 
verb ckarpir, to tease out, fi’oni L. carpo, io 
pluck, to pull] Lint fur drsxssing a wtjuiid, 

Charpoy (chUripoi), n. In the East 
a small portable .stretcher bed, cond -tiug of 
a wooden frame rc.sting on four leg.s, iili 
tape across to support tiie bcilfltng. If. //. 
Russell. 

Charqui (chUFke), n. [The Uhiliun name, 
of which the English term jerktJ beef is n 
corruption.] Jerked beef; beef cut into 
strips of al'joiit an iimh thick ami ilricd by 
exposure to the sun. I f cut f rm a 1 1 .c aniinitl 
in good condition, and well ilriid, it, will 
keep for any length of time. 

Charr, n. A kind of tlrth. bn.tu. 

Charre (chlir), n. 8aiae as Chargr, 17. 

Gharry (char'ri), a. Pcrtaluing to churcoul ; 
like charcoal or partaking of its qualities 

Chart (chart), n. [L. chnrta, paper, n leaf 
of paper. In meaning 3 from Kr. charts, 
a charter. Card is tlje same ivurd under 
a different form.] 1. A sheet uf any kind 
on •which information is e.*i]ubitt:d in a 
methodical or tubulated form; a)>, an hi;-' 
torical chart ; a genealogical chart; a churl 
of the kiiie.s of England. -'~2. .\ hvilrogrupld- 
calor marine map; a draught or pri.Jectiou 
on ])iiper of some part of tlie earth’s sur- 
face, with the coasts, islands, rocks, banks, 
channels, or entrances intf harbours, rivers, 
and bays, the points of eornpas.s, suundinga 
or depth of water, Ac,, to rugtilde the 
courses of ships in their voyages. The term 
chart is apxdied to a marine iiiap ; map is 
applied to a draugJit of some jmrtion of 
Ifxxid.—Glohnlar churl is a meridional pro- 
jection in which the distance of the eye. fn ua 
the plane of the meridian on which the pro- 
jection is made is supposed to )>e equal to 

the sine of the angle of forty-five tiegrees. 

Mercator" s chart is one on which tliemeiid" 
ians are straight lines, parallel and eqni»{is- 
taut ; the parallels of latitude are straight 
lines, the distance between wliich increase.; 
from tile equator toward either pole, In the 
ratio of the secant of the latitude to the 
radius. chart is a repreHeutatioii of 
some part of the surface of the glolie in 
which the meridiaiLS are suppo.sed parallel 
to each other, the parallels of latitude at 
equal distances, and of cour.se the degn*es 
of latitude and longitude everywhere tapud 
to each oCncv. ■ -belcnograpkk charts re 
present the spots and ai)pfaranct*s of the 
moon.— Topographic charts are <lra lights of 
particular places or small parts of the earth. 
3. A written deed or charter. 

In old charts we find the wovd^ A ngii ;md A fig/id 
contradistinguished to Fraicei, Brady, 

Chart (chart), v.t To lay down un a chart; 
to delineate on a map ; to map out : to <ie- 
lineate, as on a chart; as, to chart a coast. 

What nils us, wlio are sound. 
That we should mimic this raw fool tlx; world. 
Which charts us all in its coar.se blacks .uul whites. 

7'eHHysoH. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, Mill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; 
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ORarta (kiir'ta), H. [L.l Lit a paper or 
pai’c.lmieut; acharfcor. See Chaet. 
Cliartaceoas (ka]--tiVshiis),«. in papery; 

pa}Jor: applied to tlie paperdike 
texture f»f leaves, kark, tVc. 

Cliarte (slidrt), n. [Er. Bee Chaet.] The 
censtituliou or fuiKlainental law of the 
Fi’eneii iiK'marchy as drawn up on the re- 
siomikai of Louis XVIIT, 

Cliartelt (kar'tel) u. Same as Cartel 
Oliartoi’ (elkirTer), n. [O.Fr. chartre, cartre, 
.from L, rhaHari uk. pertaining to paper, from 
<*/#arPi, paper. SeoCAiin.] i. A written in- 
ritrinnent, oxn-uted with usual forms, given 
as evidouec of u grant, (contract, or whatever 
is doijf iiytw'con num and man; any instru- 
ment executed with form, and solemnity be- 
stowing rights and privileges. As betAveen 
private ])orsons the term is more especially 
applit'd to deeds and instruments under seal 
for the ctniveyaiice t'>f lands; title-deeds. 
Jtwial rhnrters are such as are granted by 
sovereigns, {in<.l convey certain rights and 
privileges to their subjects, such as the 
Croat Charter, granted !ty King John (See 
•Maona CaanTA), and cliart(jrs' granted by 
various sovereigns to borernghs and miini- 
cijyal bodies, to universities and colleges, 
or to colonies and foreign possessions; 
somewhat .similar to which are charters 
granted by the state or legislature to banks 
and other companies or a.ssociations, &c. 
In Sci4ti law, a charter is the evidence of a 
grant of heritabie property made under the i 
hiudal condition that the grantee shall an- 
nually })ay a sum of money or perform cer- 
tain services to the granter, and it must be 
in the ftfi'ni of a written deed. The most 
common kind of charters are feu charters. 
Boo KliU. 

Boroisgh iiftfjr borough was compelled to surrender 
its privileges ; and new charters were granted which 
gave the ascendency everywhere to the Tories. 

Macantay. 

2. Trivilege; immunity; exemption. [Rare,] 

My mother, 

■Who has a charier to extol her blood, 

When she does praise me, grieves me, Shak, 

3. Ill com, (rt) the letting or hiring a ship by 
special contract; a.s,a ship is offered for sale 
or ehartey. (b) The limits or terms of such 
a ci.mtract. (c) The written instrument em- 

T* bodying the terms of the contract.— 4. In 

poUficti, a sort of claim of rights, or docu- 
ment eml todyiiig the demands or principles 
of the <Iharti.sts. See Chakimst. 

Charter (chariter), v.t. 1, To hire or let a 
ship by charter. See Chaetee -party. — 
2. 1'o fcstalilish liy charter ; as, to charter a 
bank. ■ . 

Cliarterable (chai‘'t6r-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being, or in a condition to be, chartered or 
hired, as a ship. 

Charter -boy (char'tc-r-boi), n. A boy on 
the Charter-house foundation. See Char- 

a’ER-HOl'BE. 

Charter - brother ( char ' tdr-bruTH-6r ), n. 
ih\e at the inmates and pensioners of the 
Charter-house. 

Chartered (churterd), p. and a. l. Hired 
or let by diarter-imty, as a ship.— 2. In- 
vested with privileges hy charter; privi- 
legcil 

Wlu;n ht? speaks, 

T’.ie .air, a charte?'eJ libertiim, is still. Shak, 

3. Granted by charter; as, chartered privi- 
leges; chartered potver, 

Spec’.il.'itions regarding the sufuciencyof f/joj'/'c-n.Y/ 
rights. ' Pal/rty. 

Charterer (eluirTer-cr), a. 1. One who char- 
ting. -2 [Priivincial.] A Cheshire freeholder. 
Charter-house (chUriter-hous), n. [Corrup- 
tion »d i'r. Ckartrenre, a Carthusian monas- 
tery; furuicd from the name of the village 
ChaHromre in Hauphiiiy, near wdiich the 
first monastery (J the Carthu.sians was 
founded.] A charitable institution or hos- 
pital fiAunded in London in 1(511 by Sir 
Thomas Button, It maintains eighty i)oor 
brotliens (cluelly decayed soldiers and mer- 
chant’*), each having a .separate apartment, 
an ample diet, attendance, and £2G a year 
for ebdliing, Arc.; and forty -four scholars, 
‘the sons fsi ijoor gentlemen to whom the 
chargi.^ i)f education is too onerous.' Tile 
reputation of its t‘diicational department 
(now at Godalming, Surrey) attracts a large 
niunbcr of external puidls, Avho lioard with 
the ma.5ter.s or merely attend schod. The 
house WHS originally a Carthusian moinis- 
tery, founded m 1371. 

Ohailjerjist (cliitr'ter-ist), n. Same as Chart- 
uf.. (rent. J/fon 

Charter-land (cluii''ter-laiid), n. Land held 
by charter or in socage; l ioukland. 


ch, cAain; 


Charter-master (chdritfer-mas-t^r), n. In 
the midland districts of England, a con- 
tractor who undertakes to raise coals from 
the mines at a stated price. He generally 
opens a provision shop near the works, 
where the men are compelled to make their 
weekly or other purchases at prices very 
advantageous to the master. 

Charter-party (chhriter-par-ti), n. [Fr. 
ehai’te-partie, a divided charter, from the 
practice of cutting the instrument in two, 
and giving one part to each of the con- 
tractors.] In com. an agreement respecting 
the hire of a vessel and the freight. This is 
to be signed by the proprietor or master of 
the ship, and by the merchant who hires or 
freights it. It must contain the name and 
burden of the vessel, the names of the mas- 
ter and freighter, the price or rate of the 
freight, the time of loading and unloading, 
and other stipulated conditions. 

Chartism (chart'izm), n. The political prin- 
ciples and opinions of the Chartists. 

Chartist (clUirt'ist), n. (From charter.'] One 
of a body of political reformers (chiefly 
composed of working-men) that sprung up 
about the year 1838. The Chartists advo- 
cated as their leading principles universal 
suffrage, no property qualification for a seat 
in parliament, annual parliaments, equal 
representation, payment of members, and 
vote by ballot, all which privileges they 
demanded as constituting the people’s char- 
ter. The extreme section of the party, w'ho 
favoured an appeal to arms or popular 
risings if the charter could not be obtained 
by legitimate means, were called physical 
force men. Owing to the many popular 
concessions since made by the government 
the party has now lost its political influence 
and importance. 

Chartless (chartdes), a. Without a chart ; 
of which no chart has been made. 
Ohartographer (kar-tog'raf-er), n. One 
who prepares or publishes maps or charts ; 
a maker of maps or charts. 

CiiartograpMc (kar-to-graf ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to chartography. 

Chartographically (kar - to - graf ^ ik - al - li), 
adv. In a chartographic manner ; by char- 
tography 

Chartography (kltr-togTa-fi), n. [E. chart, 

L. charta, paper, and Gr. graphe, writing, 
description.] The art or practice of draw- 
ing np maps or charts of a district or 
country. 

Chartometer (kar-tom'et-er),n. [L. charta, 
and Qr. metrmi, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring map.s and charts. 

Chartreuse (shar-troz), n. [See Charter- 
house.] 1. A celebrated monastery of Car- 
thusians in the department of Isere, France, 
noted for the severity of its regulations. 
The monks had at one time considerable 
property, but they were despoiled at the 
revolution of 1789. — 2. A highly esteemed 
tonic liqueur obtained by distilling aroma- 
tic plants growing on the Alps, and which 
derives its name from the above monastery, 
where it is made in large quantities. 
Chartrenx (shdr-tro), n. A Carthusian 
monk or friar. 

Chartulary (kar'tu-la-ri),?i, [Fr. cartvlaire, 
L.L. ca7’tularius, cai'tiilariimi, chartvla- 
rium, from chartula, dim, of L. chatda, 
paper.] 1. An officer in the ancient Latin 
Ciiurch, who had the care of charters and 
other papers of a imblic nature. —2. A record 
or register, as of a monastei'y. * The char- 
tidaj'ij or leger-book of some adjacent mon- 
astery.’ Btackstone. 

Char-woman (chariwu-man), n. A woman ! 
hired for odd work or for single days. 
Char-work (char'wi&rk), n. Work done by 
a char-woman. 

She, harvest done, to char-’wark did aspire ; 

Meat, drink, and twopence were lier daily hire, 
j Dryden. 

! Chary (cha'ri), a. [A. Sax. cearig, full of 
; care, sad, from ceam, cam, care. Chary 
is tiuis an adjective corresponding to the I 
1 noun care. See CARE.] 1. Careful; disposed ; 
to cherish with care; cautious; often with if. j 

His rising reputation made hint more chary of his i 
fame. d^^jfrey, , . i 

2. Especially, frugal; sparing: in this sense 1 
also frequently followed by of; as, chary of i 
compliments: opposiio tolavishov prodigal. : 

The maid is prodigal enough, ! 

if she unjnask her beauty to the moon, Shak. t 
Prodigal of all brain-labour he, j 

CA<jri*<r/* cAsIe$p and wine and exercise. j 

Tmnyssn. 'j 

Charybdis (ka-rib'dis), n. [L, from Gr. 
Chaiyhdis.] A whirlpool on the coast of 


Sicily, over against a rock, Scylla, on the 
Italian coast. The assumed danger and 
dilllculty of steering between these two 
dangers, and especially the danger of falling 
upon the one in desiring to avoid the other, 
is frequently alluded to by classical authors 
and has passed into a proverb, expressing 
the danger of falling into one evil in seek- 
ing to, evade its opposite. 

Thus when I shun Scylla your futher I fall into 
your motlier. Shak, 


Chasable (chas'a-bl), a. Capable of lieing 
chased; lit for the chase. ‘ Beasts which l>eii 
chasable.’ Goicer. 

Chase (chas), v.t. pret. & pp. chased; ppr. 
chasing. [Also written chcice, from O.Fr, 
chacier, caoier, Alod. Fr. ckasser, to cha.se, a 
parallel form with catch, being like it from 
L.L, cwptiare, from L, captcire, to catch, ang. 
of capio, captmn, to take.] 1. To puixsue for 
the purpose of taking, as game ; to hunt. 
‘Hose to chase the deer at five.’ Tennyson, 
2. To pursue for any purpose; to folloivVith 
hostility; to drive off; as, to chase an enemy. 
‘Chased by their brother’s endless malice 
from prince to prince, and from place to 
place.’ Knolles. ‘To chase injustice with 
revengeful arms,’ Shale. 

The following morn had chased away 
The flying stars, and light restored the tiny. 

Dry den, 

Lo, warrior ! now the Cross of Red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 
Within it burns a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love'rhe night. 

Sir ir. Scott, 


[The spelling ehaee is now seldom or never 
used.] 

Chase (chas), n. l. Vehement jiursuit for 
the purpose of capturing or obtaining; spe- 
cifically, hunting; as, he is fond of the 
chase; beasts of the chme. 


The chase I sing ; hounds and their various breeds. 

Somevinlle, 

Often used figuratively; as, the chase of 
pleasure, profit, fame, &c, ‘ Mad chase of 
fame.’ D^yden. —2, That which is pursued 
or hunted; specifically, a vessel pursued by 
another. 


Nay, "Warwick! single out some other chase, 

For I myself will hunt this deer to death. ' Shak. 

3. An open piece of ground or place well 
stored with wild beasts or game, and belong- 
ing to a private proprietor : said properly 
to differ from a forest, which is not private 
property, and is invested with privileges; 
and from a park, which is inclosed. [In 
this sense often written c/m cc.] 

A forest hath laws of her own, to take cognizance- 
of ail trespasses; she hath also her peculiar oliicer.s,. 
as foresters, verderers, agistors, Ac. ; whereas a 
chase or park hath only keeper.s or woodwards. 

Hoivell, 

4. A term in the game of tennis; the spot 
where a ball falls, beyond which an oppo- 
nent mu-st strike his ball in order to gain a 
point — To give chase to, to pursue.— 

of the chase, in km, properly, the Imck, doe, 
fox, marten, and roe; but in a common ami 
legal sense the term extends to all wild 
beasts of venery and hunting. 

Chase (chas), n. [Fr. chusse, from L. capsa. 
hox, case. Casa, for holding things, is a 
form of the same w'ord.] 1. In pmniing, an 
iron frame used by printers to confine types 
when set in columns or pages.— 2. The part 
of a gun ijetween the trunnions and the 
swell of tlie muzzle, or in modern guns in 
whicli the muzzle lias no swell, the whole 
of tliat part of a gun which is in front »-‘f 
tlie tnmnions.— 3. A "wide groove; specifi- 
cally, in ship-building, a long sloping mor- 
tise. vSee Chase-nortise, — 4. In ship- 
hdlding, that kind of joint liy which the 
overlapping joint of clinker-] milt boats is 
gTadnally converted at the stem and .stern 
into a flush-joint, as in cai‘vel-]>uilt boats. 
Chase (chas), v.t [Shortened from enchase.} 
1. To enchase (which see).— 2. To cut, so as 
to make a screw; to cut the tliread of a 
screw. 

Chase-gun (chas ''gun), n. In war-ships, a 
gun nset] in chasing an enemy, or in defend- 
ing a ship when cliased; a chaser. 
Chase-mortise (chas'mor-tis), n. A man- 
ner of mortising transverse pieces into par- 
allel timbers already fixed. One end of the 
transverse piece is mortised into one of the 
Iiiirallel pieces, and a long mortise lieing 
cut in the other parallel inece, tlie otlier 
end of the transverse piece is led into it by 
making it radiate on its already mortised 
end. In this way ceiling joists are fixed to 
the ] nidging joists. 

Chaser (clias'er), n. I. Gne who chases; a 
pursuer; a driver; a hunter.— 2. Sant (a) a 


Ah, Sc. locA; g, go; j,job; fx, Fr. ton; ng, th, fAen; th, ri«n; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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vessel which pursues another, (p) A chase- 
gun; a gmi in a vessel for firing when in 
chase or being chased ; called a bow-chaser 
when pointed from the bow, and a stem- 
chaser when from the stern. 

CShaser (chas'er), n. 1. One who chases or 
enchases ; an enchas6r.~2. A hand tool of 
steel used for cutting or finishing the threads 
of screws; the tool used as the cutting instru- 
ment in a chasing-lathe. 

Chasible (chas'i-bl), n. See Chasuble. 
Chasidean, n. See Assidean. 
Chasing-lathe (cliasdng-iaTH), n. A lathe 
adapted to screw' cutting. 

Chasm (kazm), n. [Gr. chasma, L. chasma, 
from Gr. root dm, as in chasko, chaino, to 
open.] An opening made by disruption, as 
A breach in the earth or a rock ; a cleft ; a 
fissure; a gap; especially, a wide and deep 
cleft. 'That deep romantic chasm which 
slanted down the green hill.* Coleridge. 
‘The little elves of chasm and cleft’ Te7i- 
nyson. Fig. 

Between the two propositions, that the gospel is 
true and that it is false, what a fearful chasm. 

Buckminsier. 

Chasma t (kazhna), n. A chasm. Dr. if. 

More. 

Chasmed (Icazmd), a. Having gaps or a 
chasm. 

(Chasmy (kaz'mi), a. Abounding with 
chasms. ‘The chasmy torrent’s foam-lit 
bed.* Wordsworth. 

Ghasselas (shas'se-las), n. [From a village 
of that name near Macon, France, where a 
fine variety is grown.] A sort of grape, 
highly esteemed for the table. 
Chasse-maree (shas-ma-ra), w. [Fr. chasse, 
chase, and maree, tide.] A French shallop 
or coasting vessel, generally lugger-rigged 
and with two or three masts. They seldom 
venture off shore. 

Chassepot (shas-po), n. (After Chassepot, 
the inventor.] A breech-loading rifle once 
used in the French army. See Eifle. 

, Chasseur (shUs-er), 71 . [Fr,, a huntsman.] 
1. Mint, one of a body of soldiers, light and 
active, both mounted and on foot, trained 
for rapid movements.— 2. A person dressed 
in a sort of military style in attendance 
upon persons of rank. ‘The great chasseur 
who had announced her arrival.’ Irving. 
Chassis (shUs-e), n. [Fr. chassis, a frame 
or framework. ] A kind of traversing frame 
or movable railway, on which the carriages 
of guns move backward and forward in 
action. 

Chaste (chast), a. [Fr. chaste, O.Fr. caste, 
chaste, pure, from L, castus, chaste, from 
same root as Gr. katharos, pure, Skr, cudk, 
to be purified.] 1. Pure from all unlawful 
se.vual commerce; possessing chastity or 
sexual purity; continent; virtuous, 

X women ... to be 
Tit. ii. 4, 5. 

Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning- dew 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to Heaven. 

Young. 

■2. Free from obscenity or impurity, in 
thought and language. ‘ While they behold 
your chaste conversation coupled with fear.’ 
1 Pet, iii. 2.--3. In a figurative sense, {a) as 
.applied to language and literary style, free 
from barbarous words and phrases, and 
from quaint, affected, extravagant e.xpres- 
sions; not affected or grandiloquent. ‘ That 
great model of chaste, lofty, and pathetic 
eloquence the Book of Common Prayer.’ 
Macaulay, (p) In art, free from meretricious 
ornament or affectation; not gaudy. 
Chaste-eyed, (chast'id), ft. Having chaste 
or modest eyes. ‘ The oak-crown’d sisters, 
and their chaste-eyed queen.’ Collins. 
Chastelatne,t n. [The old forai of Chate- 
laine.] A female castellan; a chatelaine, 
•Chastely (chastTi), adv. In a chaste man- 
ner: {a) without unlawful commerce of 
sexes; without obscenity. (6) Without bar- 
barisms orunnatiiral phrases; as, a composi- 
tion chastely written, (c) Without meretri- 
cious ornament ;nnmeretriciously; not gaud- 
ily; as, a picture chastely designed. 
Chasten (chas’n), v.t. [O.Fr. chastier (Fr. 
ehdtiev), from L. castigare, to castigate or 
chastise, from castus, pure, wdience chaste; 
comp, chastise.] 1. To inflict pain, trouble, 
or affliction on for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing from evil; to correct; to chastise; to 
punish: formerly it might be used of cor- 
poral punishment, but it is seldom or never 
so used now. 

If he commit iTiiquity, I will chasten him -with the 
rod of men, 2 Sam. vii. 14. 

As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten. 

Rev. iii. 19. 


That they may teach tlie young v 
discreet, chaste, keepers at liome. 


And fear not, Enid, I should fall upon him, 

Who love you, Prince, with something of the love 

Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens us. 

Tenftyson, 

2. To purify, as the taste; to refine. 

They (classics) chasten and enlarge the mind and 
excite to noble actions. Layard. 

Chaste 2 ier(chas’n-er), n. One who chastens, 

Ohasteiiess (chast'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being chaste: (a) chastity; sexual 
purity. (6) Freedom from meretricious or- 
nament, gaiidiness, or affectation; purity: 
said of mode of expression in literature and 
of conception in works of art; as, chasteness 
of style; chasteness of design. 

Chastening (chas'n-ing), a. Corrective by 
way of punishment. ‘The father’s chasten- 
iuphand,’ Howe. 

Chaste -tree ( chast 'tre), oi. The Vitex 
slgmis GasUis. See Agnus Castus. 

Chastie,! v.t To chastise. Chaucer. 

Chastisahle (chas-tiz’a-bl), a. Deserving of 
chastisement. Sherwood. [Bare.] 

Chastise (chas-tizO.'T.f. pret. &pp. chastised; 
ppr. chastising. [Same word as chasten, but 
with a different verbal termination; O.E. 
chastie, chasty. See Chasten.] 1. To inflict 
pain on by stripes or in any other manner, 
for the purpose of punishing and recalling 
to duty; to punish with view of amendment; 
to correct by punishment. 

How fine my master is ! I am afraid 

He will chastise me. Shah. 

Only pity fitly can chastise: 

Hate but avenges. E. B. Bromting. 

2. To reduce to order or obedience; to re- 
strain ; to free from faults or excesses. ‘ The 
gay social sense, by decency chastised.’ 
Thomson. 

Chastisement (chas'tiz-ment), 7i. [From 
chastise = Fr. ckdtinient. ] Correction ; pun- 
ishment; pain inflicted for punishment and 
correction, either by stripes or otherwise. 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, 

On equal terms to give him chastisement } Shah. 

I have borne chastisement, I will not offend any 
more. Job xxxiv. 31. 

Chastiser ( chas-tiz ' er ), -n. One who ch a.s- 
tises; a punisher; a corrector, ‘ A chastiser 
of too big a confidence.’ Je7\ Taylo7\ 

Chastity (chas'ti-ti), n. [Fr. chastete, I. 
castitas. See Chaste.] 1. The state or pro- 
perty of being chaste; freedom from unlaw- 
ful sexual commerce; continence; sexual 
purity. 

Chastity is either abstinence or continence: abstin- 
ence is that of virgins or widows; continence of mar- 
ried persons. Ifer. Taylor. 

2. Freedom from obscenity, corruption, or 
impurity, as in thought, language, or con- 
versation. ‘ That chastity of honour which 
felt a stain like a wound.’ Btirke.-~'3. Free- 
dom from meretricious ornament; purity in 
words and phrases or in conception. [In this 
sense chasteness is more commonly lised.] 

Chastye,t v.t. To chastise. 

Chasuhie (chas'u-bl), n. [Fr. chasuble, from 



A, Ancient form of Chasuble: i, Apparel of the neck, 
222c, Chasuble. 3 3, Orphreys of the chasuble. 
4, The stole. 5 5, The alb. 6, Apparel of the alb. 
7, The maniple. 

B, Modern form of Chasuble, 

Med. L. casuiula, a dim. of L. casiila, a 
little cottage, and used by Isidore of Seville 
in .sense of a priest’s hooded garment, which 
covers him like a little house— a dim. of 
casa, a cottage.] In its first use ami under 


its Latin name of casula, the chasuble was 
a circular garment of one picre, wiiiiout 
sleeves or opening in front, with a In do in 
the centre fin* the head to pa:»s through, of 
various materials, friHiuentij’' of wool, worn 
hy tlie common people, nionk^, Ac,, as a 
covering for the wliole person, lieing, when 
furnished with a hood, at once hat and 
mantle. From its being rotained by the 
clergy after other j>eoplo had discarded it/ 
it came to be regarded as a charaeierhtic 
of a cleric, ami in the ninth century it was 
the term ap}»lied to the outer ve-tna-nt worn 
in the holy offices, and it is now reuardci! ha 
the principal vestment of the Itojoan ( '.aho~ 
lie priest, being put on Ity liiui ovm* the :jlb 
ami stole before celebrating mass. Alt h<mgh 
the vestment was origiiialiy drsmlitr, it has 
been gradually retrenched during tlm last 
two ccnturic.s till it has bcc»;nit; oblune, 
hangingdownbehuvaiid behind, imth'a\'i!ia 
the arms free. The chasuble is now made 
of rich materials, na silk, vcUa.'t, cloth of 
gold, and Ims .a cro.ss einbroidercd on the 
back. The Greeks still retain the circular 
form of the chasuble. Called alsti Chasihie 
and Chcsihle. 

Chat (chat), vJ. pret. A pp. clrntfed; ppr. 
chatting, [An abbreviated form of chatter 
(which see).] To talk idly or in a familiar 
manner; to talk without form or ceremony, 
‘To chat awhile on their adventures passed.’ 
Fryden. 

But what a fool am I tci ckal with you. 

When I should bUl good-niurrow :ci u:y brele, 

Simk, 

Chatt (chat), v.t. To talk of. 


Your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lens her br/ .y cry 
"While she chats him. 


Shak. 


Chat (chat), 'JL Free, farnilinr talk; idle talk; 
prate- ‘This bald unJointed chut of hk.’ 
Shak. 

Chat (chat), n. [ From the cb uttering sound 
of its voice.] The ptipular name ed birds of 
the genus Saxicola, himily Sylviada: or war- 
bler-s. They are .small, lively moving 
incessantly and rapi<lly ab<mt in pursuit of 
the insects on which they chiefly live. There 
are three .specie.s fmmd in Britain, the 
stone-chat, "whin-diat, and whcutcar. The 
yelknv-breasted chat of the Gnitetl States is 
a larger bird belonging to the genus kteriu 
(I. •p 'olyglotta). family Turdida: or thrushe.s, 
Chat (chat), 71. A twig or litlle stick. Hce 
Chit. 

Chfi,teati (sha-td), n, pi. Chateaux ( slsa- 
toz). [Fr. chdteau, O.Fr. ehasfel, a castle, 
from L. cast'Mum, See Castle, j A castle; 
a residence in the country; a country-scat. 
Chateau ea Espagne, lit. a castle in ,^pain ; 
a castle in the air. The origin of i\m 
is doubtful; some say that it aro.se from tlie 
fact that the Spaniards would not permit 
the erection of castles or forts in the coun- 
try; and others that it originated in the 
bragging of Spanish adventiirer.s in France 
of their lordly residence.^, which existtal 
only in their imaginations. 

Chatelaine (sliat'c-liin), n. [Fr. ehdtelai^ie, 
lit a female castellan or castle-keeper, j 1. A 
female castellan,— 2. An appendage w<.»rn by 
ladies. It consists of a bunch of chains de- 
pending from the waist, from eacli of which 
is suspended some article of houstdiold use. 
as a ke.y, a pin-cusliion, a thlmble-case, a 
pen-knife, a cork-screw, Ac. Ac. 

Chatelet (.sliat-la), n. [Fr. chdtelct, dim. of 
chateau, O.Fr. ch'astcl.] A little castle. 
Chatellaiiy (shiFtcl-Ia-ni), [Fr. chillcl- 
limie.] The lordship or jurisdiction of a 
castellan or governor of a castle, Swift 
Chati (shii-te), n. [Fr. chati, from chat, a 
cat.] A species of small leopard found iu 
tropical America, very de.structive to small 
quadrupeds and birds, and especially to 
poultry-yards, but so gentle, when doivicsti- 
eated, as to have gained for itself the name 
of Laopa^'dus 7n:itis, or gentle leopard. 
Chatoyant (sha-toi’ant, Fr. pron. .shiotw’ii- 
yan), a [Fr., pp. of chatoijer. to change 
lustre like the eye of a cat, from chat, a cat i 
Having a changeable, undulating lustre or 
colour, like that of a cat's eye in the <lark. 
Chatoyant (slia-toi'ant, Fr. pron. slia-twii- 
yah), n. A kind of hard stone esr gem hnv- 
mg when cut and polished a chatoyant 
lustre ; cat's-eya 

Chatoyement (sha-toi’mont, .Fr, pron. slni- 
twa-mah), n. Changeable colours, or change" 
ableness of colour, in a mineral; nluv of 
colours. " 

Chat -potatoes (ehat''p6-ta‘toz), n. pi. 
[Comp, chat, a small ])ic‘Ce of .=!tick, also 
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chit.} Small potatoes such as are given to 
pigs, c%c. 

Chats (chats), n. pi In mineral (a) small 
heaps of ore. (b) The second stratum or 
centre portion of a mass of ore in the pro- 
cess of washing. 

Chattah (chatTa), n, In India, an umbrella. 
Chattel (chat' tel), n. (O.E. also 

eatel, really the same word as eattle (which 
see).] In kiw, an item or article of goods, 
movable or immovable, except such as 
have tiie nature of freehold, often spoken 
of tautologically as goods and chattels. 
Cliattuls are real or personal. Chattels real 
are such a.s concern or savour of the reality, 
as a term for years of laud, the next pre- 
sontatiftii to a church, estates by statute 
merchant, elegit, and the like. Chattels per- 
snurU are things movable, as animals, furni- 
ture of a house, Jewels, com, &c. 
Chatteiism (cliat'tel-izm), n. The condition 
of holding chattels. 

Chatter (chat'ter), vd. [0. E. chateren, cheat- 
even, probably ah imitative word, allied to 
chitter, and to D. Jcwetteren, Dan. kvkldre, 
Sw. Jcvittra, to chirp, to chatter,] 1 . To 
utter sounds rapidly and indistinctly, as a 
magpie or a monkey. ‘ Apes that mow and 
chatter at me.’ Sha1c.—% To make a noise 
by repeated rapid colliisions of the teeth. : 
*\Vhen the wind came to make me chatter.’ 
Shat 

Hiis teeth they chatter still. IVoninvortk. 

S, To talk idly, carelessly, or rapidly; to 
Jabber. 

Chatter (chat'ter), vd. To utter as one who 
chatters; as, to chatter nonsense. 

Your birds of knowledge that, in dusky air, 
Chatter futurity, Dryde7t. 

They chattered trifles at the door. Tennyson. 

Chatter (chat'ter), n. Sounds like those of 
a pie or monkey ; idle talk. 

The mimic ape began his chatter. Sroift. 

Chatteration.(chat-ter-ri'shon), n. Act of 
chattering ; disposition or habit of talking 
much. Johnson. [An obsolete colloquial 
word] 

Chatter-box (chat'ter-boks), n. One that 
talks incessantly: applied chiefly to child- 
ren. [Colloq.] 

Chatterer (chat'ter-er), n. l. One who chat- 
ters; a ju'ater; an idle talker. — 2 . The popu- 
lar name of birds of the family Ampelidce, 
and especially of the Bohemian chatterer 
(.■impelis garrula) and the chatterer of Caro- 
lina (A, cedt'orum). See Ampelid.-e. 

Chatty (chat'ti), a. Given to free conversa- 
tion; talkative. ‘ As chatty as your parrot.' 
iMtlif M. If''. Mont ay a. 

Chat-wood (chat'wud), n. Little sticks; 
fuel. 

Chaud-medley(sh 6 d'med-li),?i. [Fr. chaud, 
hot(L. eathhts), amlmeUe, O.Fr. meslee. E. 
medley, mellay.} In law, the killing of a man 
in an affray in the heat of blood or passion; 
a word often erroneously used for chance- 
medley. MozUy and Whitely. 

Chaudront (cha'drou), n. See Chawdeon. 

* Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron.’ Shak. 
Chauffer, Chaufer (shaf er), n. [Fr. chauf- 
fer, to heat.] In chem. a small furnace, a 
cylindrical box of sheet-iron, open at the 
top, with a grating near the bottom. 
Chauffeur (sli5-fer), n. [Fr., from chauffer. 
See Chafe.] The driver of a motor vehicle 
driven by .some kind of heat motor. 
Chauk“daw (ehijk'da), n. [Chauk- chough, 
and dazy.] A local name for the red-legged 
crow or chough (Fregilus graendus). 
Chauldrou t (chal'dron or cha'dron), n. 
Same as Chawdron. 

Chaulmugra (chal-mug'ra), n. [Indian 
name. ] A hand.soine East Indian tree {Gyno- 
eavdia odorata), the seeds of which yield an 
oil highly valued in India and China as a 
remedy for such diseases as arise from blood 
impurities. It is used in this country with 
gratifying results in the treatment of dis- 
ease.s of the skin and chest. 

Chauanontelle ( .sho-rnoft-tel ), n. [ Fr. ] A 
delicious dessert iiear which is much growui 
and att;rin.s a large size in Jersey and Guern- 
sey, and in the southern parts of Endand. 
Chauut (chan), n. A gap. See Yawn. 
Cotgrure, 

Charm t (chan), tvi. To open; to yawn. 
Sherwood. 

Chauut (clnintl See Chant, 

GhaUELter (chiiim'^r), 'U. l. One w'ho chaunts 
or sounds the praise of anything, especially 
by over-pulfing it, with the <.lesign to de- 
ceive; as, a horsc-c/uiunfer, a dealer wlio 
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takes worthless horses to country fairs, and 
disposes of them by artifice. 

‘ Oh, him I’ replied Neddy: ‘ he’s nothing exactly. 
He was a );xoxse<haunter; he’s a leg now.’ Dicketis. 

2. A street vendor of ballads or other broad- 
sheets, who sings or bawls the contents of 
his papers. [Slang.] 

Obaup (chQ,p), n. A stroke or blow. Bee 
Chap. [Scotch.] 

Chaus (ka'us), n. A genus of Asiatic and 
African lynxes, in eluding the Chaus LWyoem, 
or Libyan chaus, and the Chaus Caffer, or 
Caffre-cat. They live on birds or small 
quadrupeds, on which they spring like the 
domestic cat, than which they are somewhat 
larger. They have the peculiarity of being 
fond of the water and ex- 
cellent swimmers. 

Chaus (chons), n. [Turk. 

See Chouse.] A Tui'kish 
messenger, interpreter, 
or attendant on a gx’eat 
man. ‘Accompanied with 
a chmis of the court.' 

JFIaekluift. 

Cliausse(sh6-sa),jpi>. [Fr.] 

A heraldic term, which, in 
the common acceptation, 
signifies shod, and in blazon denotes a sec- 
tion in base. 

Chausses (shos), n. pi. [Fr. , breeches, hose, 
stockings, from L. calceus, a shoe. ] The tight 
covering for the legs and body, reaching to 
the waist, formerly worn by men of nearly all 
classes throughout Europe. They resembled 
tight pantaloons with feet to them. They 
seem to have been of oriental origin, as the 
Phrygians are represented wearing them. 
Ohaussure (sho-sur), n. Shoes; boots; 
stockings : a French word. 

Ghauviu (sho-vaii), n. [After a very brave 
soldier named Nicholas Chauvin, so enthu- 
siastically devoted to Napoleon I., and so 
demonstrative in his manifestations of his 
adoration of him, that his comrades turned 
him into ridicule.] One of those veterans 
of the first French Empire, who professed, 
after the fall of Napoleon, a sort of adora- 
tion for his person and his acts ; hence, a 
name given to any one possessed by an 
absurdly exaggerated patriotism or military 
enthusiasm, or by devotion to any cause 
moi’e passionate than reasonable. 
Chauvinism (sho'vin-izm), n. [See Chau- 
vin.] The sentiments of a chauvin; absurdly 
exaggerated patriotism or military enthu- 
siasm; bellicose or aggressive patriotism; 
military swagger ; jingoism. 

Chavender (chav'en-dor), ?i. [O.Fr, che- 
viniau, ehevesne, a chub.] The fish other- 
wise called the Chub or Cheven. 

These are a choice bait for the chub or chave7ider 
Iz. Walt07t. 

Chavica (chav'i-ka), n. [The name of the 
plants in tlie South Sea Islands,] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Piperacem, including 
the common long pepper, Java long pepper, 
and betel-pepper. The species have small 
unisexual flowers in dense spikes springing 
from the stem opposite to a leaf. 
Clia'W(cha), v.t. [A form of cMw, A. Sax. eeo- 
wa n. See Ch E\v, ] 1 . To grind with the teeth ; 
to masticate, as food in eating; to ruminate 
or to che\v, as the cud. 

He sw’allows us, and never chaws, 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Do7ttie. 

[Now only a \mlgar or colloquial form.]— 
2.t To ruminate in thought; to revolve and 
considex*. ‘ Chawing vengeance all the way 
I went.’ Spenser.— Chawed up, demolished; 
discomfited. [United States slang.] 

Chawt (cha), n. [An old spelling of jaw, lit. 
that which ehatos or chetos. See Chaw, u^.] 
The Jaw, ‘The chaws and the nape of the 
neck.’ Bolland. [This form occurred twice 
in the original edition of the authorized ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, but in modern edi- 
tions has been changed.] 

Chaw (cha), As much as is put in the 
mouth at once; a chew; a quid. [Vulgar.] 
Chaw-bacon (cha'ba-kn), n. A country 
hmt; a bumpkin. [Colloq.] 

Chawcers'l- (cha's6rs),?i. pi. [From Fr. chaus- 
.mre.] Shoes. 

Chawdron (chg'dron), n. [Perhaps from 
G. kaldauMU, entrails, bowels.] Entrails. 
Written also Chaudrrm, Chaxddron. 
Chawme t (cham), n. [Form of chasm.] A 
gap; a chasm. ‘Those chawmes and gap- 
ing gulfes.’ Holland. 

Chay (sha), n. A chaise. [Vulgar.] 

Chay, Chaya-root(chri, cha'a-rot), n. Same 
as Shaya-root (which see). 
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C2iayer,tn. A chair; a professor’s chair. 
Chaucer, 

Cheap (cliep),a. [Strictly a noun,being A. Sax. 
ceap, O.E. chepe, ehep, &c., price, bargain; 
from the use of the phrase good cheap, as to 
buy a thing good cheap, that is a good bar- 
gain, the noun came to be used as an adjec- 
tive. (See Cheap, n.) The word is common 
to the Teutonic languages. Corap. Sc. cottp, 
to bargain; D. koop, a purchase, koopen, to 
buy; Icel. Jeaup, a bargain; kaitpa, to buy; 
Sw. Jeopa, Dan. kwbe, G. kavfcn, to buy; 
Goth, kauf on, to traffic. Cheapen, chop, 
chaffer, chapman, are from this stem.] 

1 . Beai’lng a low price in market; capable 
of being purchased at a low price, either as 
compared with the usual price of the com- 
modity, or with the real value, or more 
vaguely with the price of other commodi- 
ties; thus, it may be said that eggs are 
cheap when their price is lower tliau at 
other times, or when they are to be had in 
particular circumstances at a lower x*ate 
than the regular market price, or as being 
lower in price than other articles of diet. 

It Ls cheaper to hire the labour of freemen than to 
compel the labour of slaves. J>aco7i. 

The cheap defence of nations (chivalry), the nurse 
of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise is g-one. 

Btirke. 

2. In a disparaging sense, being of small 
value; common; not respected; as, to make 
one's self c/teup. 

May your .sick fame still languish till it die, 

And you grow cheap in every subject’s eye. Dryde7t. 

—Cheap 0 % well deserving of it; deserving 
worse. [Scotch.] 

If he loses by us a’thegither, he is e’en cheap o't, he 
can spare it brawly. NO- PF. Scott. 

Cheap t (chep), n. Bargain; purchase; as in 
the phrases good cheap, better cheap, the 
original phrases from which we have the 
adjective cheap). Though obsolete as a 
noun, cheap is still preserved as a place- 
name; as, Eastc/icnp, East -Market. 

Victuals .shall be so x^ood cheap upon earth, that 
they shall think themselves to be in .sjood case. 

s Hsdras xvi. 21 . ■ . 

Cheap (chep), adv. Cheaply; at a low price 
or value; as, I hold yon cheap; I bought it 
cheap. 

Cheapen (chep'n), ut. ['From cheap, A. Sax. 
cedp, bargain, price; ceivpian, to buy, sell, 
negotiate. See Cheap, a.] 1. To ask the 
price of ; to chafler or bargian for. [Oliso- 
lete or obsolescent.] 

To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swift, 

2. To beat down the price of; to lessen the 
value of; to depreciate. 

Cheapener (chep'n-er),n. One who cheapens 
or bargains. 

Cheap- Jack, Cheap-John (ehep'jak, chep'- 
Jon), n. A travelling hatvker; a seller of 
refuse or cheap articles; a chapman; one 
who sells by Dutch auction. 

Cheaply (chep'lOjadu At a small price; at 
a low rate. ‘ C/jcttpi!?/ bought.’ Shak. 

; Cheapness (chep'nes), n. Tlte state or qua- 
lity of being cheap; lowness in price, 
Cheart (cher), n. and v. Same os Cheer. 
Chearent (cher'en), u.i. To grow cheerful. 
Spenser. 

Cheat (diet), n.t [Abbrev. of escheat, to 
seize a thing as escheated, to act like an 
escheater, an officer appointed to look after 
lands or tenements falling to the crown, 
which gave great opportunities of fraud. 
(See Escheat.) An example of the noun 
cheat as etiuivalent to escheat is given be- 
low^, under the noun.] 1. To deceive and 
defraud; to impose upon; to trick: followed 
by of 01 ' outof before the thing of which one 
is defrauded ‘A sorcerer that by his cun- 
ning hath cheated me of the islaml.’ Shak. 

Another is chsaimp' the sick of n few last gasps, as 
he .sits 

To pestle a poison’d poison behind his criinson 
lights. Te7t7iys£i7t. 

2. To illiide; to mislead. ‘Potv’r to cheat 
the eye with IMear illusion. ’ M ilton, —3. t To 
ac((U{re liy cheating; as, to cheat an estate 
from one, Cowley. — To cheat the gallows, to 
be guilty of a capital crime, and escape the 
due punishment. ‘The greatest thief that 
ever cheated the gallmos.’ Dfdrens.— S yn. 
To trick, cozen, gull, chouse, fool, outwit, 
circumvent, lieguile, impose <)n, deceive, 
Cbeat (diet), v.i. To act dishonestly; to 
practise fraud or trickery; as, lie cheats at 
1 cards. 

; C&eat (diet), n. [Abbrev. of escheat. See 
' the verb.] l.t An escheat; an une.vpected 
j acquisition; a windfall. 

j And yet, the talcing off lliese vt-sseLs not the 
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best and goodliest c/teaf of their Tictory ; but this 
passed all, that with one light skirmish they became 
lords of all the sea along those coasts. Holland. 

2. A fmiil committed by deception; a trick; 
imposition; imposture. 

When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat Dryden. 

S. A person trho cheats; one guilty of fraud 
by deceitful practices; a swindler. ‘No 
man will trust a known cheaV South.— 
4. A game at cards, in which the cards are 
played face downwards, the player stating 
the value of the card he plays (which must 
always be c>ne higher than that played by 
the previous player), and being subjected 
to a penalty if he is discovered stating it 
v/rong.— 5. A troublesome weed of the grass 
order; so called from its stimulating wheat. 
Called also Chesa (which see).— SYN. Decep- 
tion, imposture, fraud, delusion, artifice, 
trick, deceit, imposition, guile, finesse, 
stratagem. 

Cheatt (ohet),n. Same as Cheat-bread (which 

■■■.see).' ■■ . ' ■ 

Cheatable (chet'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
cheated; easily cheated. 

Cheatableness (chet'a-bl-nes), n. liability 
to be cheated. ‘Not faith, but folly, an 
emy cheatableuess oi the heart.’ Hammond, 
Cheat-breadt (chet'bred), n. [Probably 
from Pr. acheU, purchased.] Bread pur- 
chased, or not made in the family. ‘ Without 
French wines, cheat-bread^ or quails.’ East- 
ward Hoe! (1605). 

Cheater (chet'er), n. [An abbrev. of es- 
ckeater, at least in second sense; in first 
may be direct from verb. See Cheat, 

1. One who cheats.— 2. t An escheater. ‘As 
a cheater may pick the purses of innocent 
people, by showing them something like the 
king’s broad seal, which was indeed his own 
forgery.’ Gurnall. 

T will be cheater to them both, and they shall be 
exchequers to me. Shah: 

Gheatery (chet‘6r-i), n. Fraud; imposition; 
deception. [Vulgar.] 

Cheating (dieting), a. l. Given to cheat or 
associated with cheating; fradulent; decep- 
tive. ‘To haggle like a cheating house- 
wife.’ Froude.—2. False; made or fitted to 
defraud: applied to things. ‘His cheating 
yardwand. * Tennyson. 

Cheatingly (chet'ing-li), adv. In a cheating 
manner. 

Chebec, Chebacco-boat (che-liek, che-lmk^- 
ko-bot), n. A kind of fishing vessel or large 
boat employed in the Newfoundland fish- 
eries, so called from the Indian name of the 
place where they are made, now called 
Essex, in Massachusetts. 

Check (chek), n. [Fr. echec, O.Fr. esohec, a 
check at chess, hence a check in general, 
failure (the pi. 6ehecs is the name of the 
game, E. chess), from Per. shCih, king, the 
chief piece at chess, whence checkmate. Per. 
sliAh mdt, lit. the king is dead. (See Check- 
mate.) The primary meaning of the word as 
a noun is thus simply ‘king,’ and, from this 
being called when the king was in danger, it 
came to have the meaning of a stoppage or 
olistruction. In some of the meanings below 
it may be an abbrev, of checker, exchequer 
(which ultimately have the same origin), 
but it is not easy to distinguish them.] 

1. The act or means of checking or restrain- 
ing; a stop; hinderance; restraint; obstruc- 
tion. 

They who come to m;iintain their own breach of 
faith, the ckech of their consciences much breaketh 
their spirit. Sir y. Hajnmrd. 

He was unhappily used too much as a check upon 
Lord Coventry. Clarendo?t. 

To behold her is an immediate check to loose be. 
haviour ; to love her was a liberal education. Steete. 

2. A term or word of warning in chess when 
one party obliges the other either to move 
or guard his king. -3. A reprimand; rebuke; 
censure; slight, 

. So we are sensible of a check 
But in a brow, that saucily controls 
Our actions. Beati.SrFl, 

—To take check, \ to take offence. [Bare.] 
Say I should wed her, would not my wise subjects 
Take check, and think it strange ? perhaps revolt. 

Dryden. 

L In falconry, the act of a hawk when she 
forsakes her proper game to follow rooks, 
magpies, or other birds that cross her in her 
flight ; as, a hawk makes a check, or flies at 
or on check. Hence— 5. Base game, such as 
rooks, small birds, &c. — 6, A species of 
chequered cloth, in which coloured lines or 
stripes cross each other rectangularly, mak- 
ing a pattern resembling the squares of a 
chess-board; the pattern of such cloth; as, a 


large check, that is, one having the squares 
large.— 7. A mark put against names or items 
on going over a list, in order to verify, com- 
pare, or otherwise examine it. — 8. Any 
counter-register used as a security, a.s the 
correspondent cipher of a bank-note, a cor- 
responding indenture, cfec.; a counterfoil.— 
9. A token given for identification, as to 
railway passengers, in order to identify 
them when they claim their luggage, or 
to persons who leave a theatre, and the 
like, expecting to return. — 10. An order 
for money drawn on a banker ; a cheque 
(which see).— 11. A roll or book containing 
the names of persons who are attendants 
and in the pay of a king or great personage, 
as domestic servants. Called also (Jheck- 
ToU, Checker-roll.— Cleric of the check, {a) in 
the household of the Briti.sh sovereign, an 
officer who has the control of the yeomen 
of the guard and all the ushers belonging' 
to the royal family, the care of the watch, 
<S:c. (&) In the British royal dockyards, an 
ofilcer who keeps a register of all the men 
employed on board her majesty’s ships and 
vessels, and of all the artificers in the ser- 
vice of the navy, at the port where he is 
settled. 

Check (chek), v.t. l, To stop or moderate 
the motion of; to restrain; to hinder; to 
curb. 

The good nuns would her gadding tongue. 

Tennyson. 

2. To rebuke; to chide or reprove. ‘Check'd 
and rated by Northumberland.’ Shale.— 

3. In chess, to make a move which puts 
the adversary’s king in check.— 4. To com- 
pare with a counterfoil or something simi- 
lar, with a view to ascertain authenticity or 
accuracy; to control by a counter-register; 
to test the accwacy of by comparison with 
vouchers or a duplicate ; as, to check an ac- 
count.— 5. To note with a mark as having 
been examined, or for some other purpose ; 
as, to check the items of a bill. -- 6 . iVaut. (a) 
to ease off a little of a rope which is too 
stiffly extended. (&) To stopper the cable. 

Check (chek), v.i. l. To make a stop; to stop; 
to pause : with at. More especially a term 
of falconry. 

Like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before the eye. Shak. 

2. t To clash or interfere. 

They do best, who if they cannot hut admit love, 
yet . . . sever it wholly from their serious affairs and 
actions of life; for if it check once with business, it 
troubleth men’s fortunes. Bacon. 

3. t To exercise a check. 

I’ll avoid his presence, 

It checks too strong upon me. Dryden. 

Check (chek), a. Made of check; chequered; 
as, a check shirt. 

Check-hook (chekb^k), n. Same as Cheque- 
book. 

Check-clerk (chekklark), n, A clerk whose 
business it is to check the accounts of other.? 
or time of attendance at work, and the like. 
Checked, pp. or a. Chequered or varie- 
gated. Spenser. 

Checker, v.t. See Chequer. 

Checker (chek'er), n. 1. A draught or chess 
board, <&;c, — 2. A piece in the game of 
draughts. — 3. pi. The game of draughts. 
See Chequer, [American usages.] 
Checker (chek'er), n. One who checks or 
restrains; arebuker. 

Checker-hoard (chek'^r-bord), n. A board 
for playing checkers or draught,?. 
Checkered, p. and a. See Chequerep. 
Checker-roll (chek‘6r-rol), n. See Check, 
n. 11. 

Checker-work, n. See Chequer-work. 
Checklaton,t Chekelatoun,! n. a kind 
of rich stuff brought from the East. Spen- 
ser. Also written Ciclatoun, Siclatoun, &c. 
Checkless (chekTes), a. Incapable of being 
checked or restrained. 

The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 
Shall groan again. Marsion, 

Checkmate (chek'mat), n. [From Per. shdh 
mdt, the king is dead (shdh, the king, mdt, 
he is dead), whence also Fr. ^ckec k mat; 
G. schack-inatt ; E. cheek, and chess.) 1. In 
chess, the position of a king when he is in 
check, and cannot release himself. As it is 
a principle that the king cannot be cap- 
tured, this brings the gfinie to a close.— 
2. Fig. defeat; overthrow. 

Love they him called, that gave me ekeeknmte. 

_ , ■ Spenser. 

Checkmate (chek 'mat), u.t pret. & pp. 
checkmated; ppr. chechnating. 1. In c^ess, 
to put in check, as an opponent’s king, so 
that he cannot be released. See the noun. — 
2, Fig. to defeat; to thwart; to frustrate. 


‘ To cheekmaie and control my just de- 
mands.’ Ford. 

Check-rail (dick ‘nil), n. fn rail, at the 
crossing from one line of mils t<;) another, 
or at a siding-place, one (d* the eontrivaneos 
for allowing the traiu-a toiani on ortomovt 
into the other line or siding, as it may he 
adjusted. 

Check-roll (ehck''rd]), n.. Sauic as Chock, 11. 
Check-string (i'Iiek''string), n. A .string in 
a coach by pulling which the uccupantmay 
call the attention of the coachman. 
Check-taker (ehekTlik-cr), so An oliieial 
at a theatre, ebncort-liall, Aar,, who ri‘ceive.s- 
tlie checks or tlckcTs 

vjTFi ■-] — given by the 

taker. 

k'" ■ Cheeky, Cheq.iiyfd)i‘kL 

j ...^1 In /nO’. divided by 

— ! — .._j — trausver.-^i lines perpiii- 

j" " dienlarly and Imrixoiv 

‘ tally into equal jmrts oi 

squares, altcrnaidy of 
V different tinctures, like 

Cheeky. a ehoss-board. On or- 

dinaries cheeky munt 
consist of at least three range.? of squiire 
pieces. 

Cheddar (chedMer), a. ami «. A tei-m de- 
noting a rich line-tiavoiired cheese made at 
Cheddar in Somersetshire. 

Cheddar-pink (ehecTdor-pingk), u, The 
English name of Dumthvs eaisius, because 
it fs found on the lime.stfiiie rocks of Ched- 
dar in SomersetHhire, 

Cheek (chek), n. [A. Sax. cedee, cheek. Cog. 
D. kaak, Sw, kek, the jaw, kdk, the cheek:, 
probably same root as chaw, jaw, chaps.; 

1. The side of the face below the eyes on 
each side.— 2. Something regarded as re- 
sembling the Imman clieek in position or 
otherwise; one of two pieces, as of an in- 
strument, apparatus, framework, &c, , which 
form corresponding sides or which are 
double and alike ; ns, the cheeks of a i>rint- 
ing-press; the cheeks of a turner’s lathe; 
the cheeks of a vice ; the cheeks of a mor- 
tar and of a gun-carriage; the cMeiks sff 
a mast, which serve to sustain the trestle- 
trees; the cheeks of a door; the cheeks of a 
window-frame; the cheek.s of an emlirasure: 
the cheeks of a pillow-ldock ; in founding, 
one of the side parts of a flask consisting of 
more than two parts.— 3. CcjoI cojflidenee; 
brazen-faced impudence ; imjnulent or in- 
sulting talk; as, he has plenty of cheek; he 
gave mealotof cheek [t'olloq. or vulgar,]-— 

4. Share; portion; allowance. [Colioq, or 
vulgar.] 

I remember the time when I h.'ive drunk to my owr. 
cheek above two quarts between cUuner .-ind llre.ik' 
fast, Trollope. 

Cheek (chek), r.t. l. To assail with inq in- 
dent or in-sulting language; also, to face; to 
confront in a 'liold or impudent manner. 
[Slang.] 

What does he come here checkin,!;' us for? Dtekens. 
Sometimes with an imlefinite it for the 
object. 

They . . . persuaded me to go and beg with them 
but I couldn’t check it. ' May kae. 

2. t To bring up to the cheek. 

His pike cheek'd, to guard the Urn 
He must not taste, Coiion. 

Clieek-band (chek'band), n. A strap of a 
head-stall; a throat-band. 

Cheek-bone (chek'bOn), n. The bone of the 
i cheek. ■ 

Cheek-piece (cdiek'pes), n. A piece form- 
ing a cheek, or on a cheek, as in a casque. 
Cheek-pouch (chek'pomdi), n. A bag situ- 
ated in the cheek of a monkey, by mearnsoi 
which it is enabled to .st<iw away and carry 
off food for future consiinipti<.)u. 
Cheek-strap (chek'strari), n. In saddlery, 
a strap of a liridle or head -stall pas.sing 
down the side of the horse’s head. 
Cheek-tooth (chek'tdth), A molar tooth 
or grinder. 

He hath the cheek-teeth of .n great lion. Joel i. 6. 

Cheeky (chek’i), a. Impudent; brazen-faced; 
presumptuous ; as, he is a cheeky little fel- 
low. [vSIang.] 

Cheep (chep), v.l [Imitative.] To pule or 
peep, as a chicken; to chirp; to squeak. 

The m.Txim of the Douglases, th.it it was ' better t.-* 
hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep' was adopter! 
by every border chief. Sir IT. Scott. 

Cheep (chep), v. t. To utter in a chirping or 
puling tone; to pipe. 

O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill 
And cheep and twitter twenty nullion loves. 

Tennyjtmt, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; . tube, tub, bqli; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwrie; 
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Cheep (chep), n. A squeak, as of a mouse; 
a chirp; a creak. 

Come, screw the pegs in tunefu’ cheep. Bitrns. 

Cheer (cher), n. [O.E, chere, face, look, 
mien, from O.Er. chere, chiere, face, coun- 
tenance, from L.L. cara, the face, from Gr. 
kam, the head.] 1. Expression of counten- 
ance, as noting a greater or less degree of 
cheerfulness. ‘ All fancy-sick she is and 
pale of e/teer." ShaJc. 

A moment changed that ladye’s cheer, 

Gush’d to her eye the iinbiddea tear. Sir IV. Scott. 

2. State or temper of the mind ; state of 
feeling or spirits. 

Son, be of good cheer: thy sins be forgiven thee. 

Mat. i.x. 2 . 

He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
EiiUghteiied, and their languish’d hope reviv’d. 

^ Milton.^ 

S. A state of gladness or Joy; gaiety; ani- 
mation. ‘IS'ot that alacrity of spirit nor 
cheer of mind.’ Shale. ‘So sick of late, so 
far from cheer.' Shak. 

Naked I go and void of Tennyson. 

4. That which makes cheerful or promotes 
good spirits; provisions for a feast; viands; 
fare. 

The tcible was loaded with good cheer. Irving. 

f>. A .sliout of Joy, encouragement, applause, 
or acclamation. 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street, 

Tennyson. 

Cheer (cher), ui. 1. To dispel gloom, sorrow, 
or apathy from; to cause to rejoice; to glad- 
den; to make cheerful : often with as, 

I tried to cheer him np. ‘To cheer the 
ploughman with increaseful crops.’ Slictk. 

‘ Cheered with wine and food,’ Chapman. 

Hark 3 a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 

Prepare the way, a god, a god appears. Pope. 

2. To incite; to encourage. ‘The heart that 
cheers tliese hands to execute the like. ’ Shak. 

He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 

Dryden. 

3. To salute with shouts of Joy or cheers; to 
applaud; as, to cheer a pn])lic speaker.-— 
Hyx. To gladden, encourage, inspirit, com- 
fort, console, enliven, refre.sh, exhilarate, 
animate. 

Cheer (cher), l. To grow cheerful; to 
become ghulsome or joyous: often with -ap. 

At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers np. Philips. 
My girl, cheer np, be comforted. Tennysoii. 

2. t To be in any state or temper of mind; to 
fare. 

1 1 o w cheer' St thou, J essica ? Shak. 

3. To utter a cheer or shout of acclamation 
or Joy. 

And even the ranks of Tusc.any 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. J/acan/ay. 

Cheerer (cher'er), n. One who cheer, s; he 
who or that which gla<ldens, ‘ T’iiou cheerer 
of our days.’ Wotton. ‘ Prime cAecrer light.’ 
Thomson. 

Cheerful (chcr'ful), a. 1. Of good cheer; 
having good spirits; gay; moilerately Joyful; 
.said of persons. 

Ye*u do look, my son, in a moved sort. 

As if you were dismay’d ; be cheerful, sir. Shak. 

2. b‘haracteri7.ed by or expressive of good ' 
spirits or joy; associated witli agreealile 
feelings; lively; animated. ‘ A c/zeei/ui con- 
fidence in the mercy of God.’ Macaulay. 

A merry suaketii a cheerful countenance. 

■ , , , Prov. XV. 13. 

A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And contidout to-morrows. IVorJssrortJt, 

3. I'romoting or causing cheerfulne.s.s; glad- 
dening; animating; genial; as, the cheerful 
sun, ‘ilay-time and the cheerful dawn.’ 
irord.safoj'f/t. — Syn, Lively, animated, gay, 
Joyful, lightsome, gleeful, blithe, airv, 
sprightly, Jocund, Jolly, 

Cheerfully (t?her‘fnl-li), adc. In a cheerful 
nuuinev; with alacrity or willingness; read- 
ily; with life, animation, or good spirits. 
Cheerfulness (cher'fnl-nes), n. The .state 
or <iu;dity of being cheerful; a state of 
luoflcrate Joy or gaiety; alacrity. ‘He that 
showeth mercy, witli cheerfulness.' Kom. 
xti. S. -- JftVt/t, Cheerfulness. See uiuler 
Mirth. 

Cheerily (cherii-li), ndr. in a cheery man- 
ner; with cheerfulness; with good spirits; 
as, to set to w'ork cheer Up. 

Cheeriness ichcr'i-nes), n. Quality or state 
oi lieing eliccry: cheevfulnes.s ; g;tict.y and 
good-humour; a.s, his cheeriness was coii- 
.'.■■'■stautv'';;' 

Cheering (cher' ing). p. ami ft. Giving jov 
or gladness; enlivening; encouraging; ani- 
mating. 

The SiiU . , . 

, . , didif-ed Ids cheering ray. Pope. 


Cheeringly (cher'ing-li), adv. In a cheering 
manner. 

Cheerishnesst (cherHsh-nes), n. Cheerful- 
nes.s. ' 

There is no Christian duty that is not to be seasoned 
and set off with cheerishness. Milton. 

Cheerless (cheriles), a. Without joy, glad- 
ness, or comfort; gloomy; destitute of any- 
thing to enliven or animate the spirits. 

All’s cheerless, dark and deadly. Shak, 


Cheerlessly (cheriles-li), adv. In a cheer- 
less manner; dolefully. 

Cheerlessness (cher'Ies-nes), n. State of 
being destitute of cheerfulness or comfort. 

Cheerlyt (cherili), a. Gay; cheerful; not 
gloomy. ‘Eiisty, young and cheerly.' Shale. 
‘Hurdles to weave, and cheerly shelters 
raise.’ Dyer. 

Cheerly (cherili), adi>. Cheerily; cheerfully; 
lieartily; briskly. Shak, [Poetical.] 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the shimb’ring inooxi. Milton. 

Cheerup (cher'up), v.t. [Two words under 
one form, the one a compound of cheer and 
wp, the other a form of chirrup, and akin to 
chirp, [Colloq,] 1. To make cheerful ; to 
enliven.-— 2. To chirrup; to cliirp. 

Cheeruping (cheriup-ing), a. Making cheer- 
ful; enlivening. ‘To drink a cheenipiiig 
cup.' Smollett. 

Cheery (cher'i), a. 1. Showing cheerful- 
ness or good spirits; blithe; hearty; gay; 
spi'ightly ; as, to speak with a cheery tone of 
voice; always cheery and in good-humour, 
‘Sad or cheery.' Byron, — 2. Having power 
to make gay; promoting cheerfulness. 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bo\vl. Gay, 


Chees,t pret. of chese, to choose. ‘And ehees 
hire of his owen auctoritie. ’ ChcLucer. 
Cheese (chez), n. [A. Sax. cP%e, cfse, cheese; 
derived like G. Mse, D. kaas, from L. casens, 
cheese,} 1. The curd or caseine of milk, 
coagulated by rennet or some acid, sepa- 
rated from tile serum or whey, and pressed 
in a vat, hoop, or mould. All the acids 
separate the cheese from the whey; neutral 
salts, and likewise all earthy and metallic 
salt.s, produce the same effect. But what 
answers best is rennet, which is made by 
macerating in water a piece of the last 
stomach of a calf, salted and dried for this 
purpose. The flowers of the Galiuvi verum, 
or yellow lady’s bed-straiv, and tlie Juice of 
the fig-tree very readily coagulate milk. 
There are a great many kinds of cheese, 
w’hich differ from one another according to 
the quality of the milk employed and' the 
mode of prejiaratiou. Soft cheeses, such as 
cream-cheese, Bath ami Yorkshire cheese, 
will not keep long, and ai’e therefore used 
as soon as made. Hard cheeses, as Che.shire, 
Gloucester, Cheddar, Parmesan, and Dutch, 
are capable of being kept a long time. There 
is also an intermediate class, as Gruyfere, 
Stilton, &c. Cheese is compo.sed of fi’om 
SO to 50 per cent of water, 3 to 6 per cent 
<,>f nitrogen, 18 to 30 per cent of fat, and 
4 to 0 per cent of mineral matter.— 2. A 
mass of pomace or ground apples pressed 
together in the form of a cheese.— 3. [Slang.] 
Anything good or flrst-rate in quality; any- 
thing genuine, advantageous, or pleasant. 
In tilts sense probably from the Gyiisy vo- 
cabulary, and derived from Hindu and Per- 
sian chiz, a thing. Leland, however, while 
acknowiedging it to he a true Gypsy word, 
refer.s it rather to French chose, a thing, 
which is from Latin ca usa. 

Cheese-cake (diez'kfik), n. 1 . A cake filled 
with a Jelly made of soft curd.s, sugar, and 
butter.— 2. A small cake made in various 
ways and with a variety of different ingre- 
<lients; as, lemon cheese-cake, orange cheese- 
cake, apple cheese-cake, 

<%c. 

Cheese - fat ( chez'fat), 
i n. [ Corruption for 
i chcese-vat.] A cheese- 
! luonld. Sir If. Scott 
; Cheese-fly (chez'fli), n. 
i A small black dipterous 
! insect bred in cheese, 
the Piophila ensei, of 
I tlic family Aluscidfe, 

' the .same to w'hiuh the 
' , blow-fly, iSig., cheesc'!ioppfr{/’.<:. 7 j‘i?i}, 

i &;•!« .ssssse 

' which it can sink to a d, e, Fly (nut.' t-ize). 

' great depth in the 
i cracks of chee.so, and lay its eggs there. The 
I niagg< >t, well known as the cheese-hopper, is 
! furnished witli two horny daw-shaped inan- 
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dibles, which it uses both for digging into the 
cheese and for moving itself, having no feet. 

It has two pairs of spiracles, one pair near 
the head and another near the tail, so that 
when one is obstructed tlie other can be 
used. Its leaps are performed by a Jerk, 
first bringing itself into a circular attitude, 
when it can project itself twenty to thirty 
ti mes its own length. 

Cheese-hopper (chezdiop-6r). See Cheese- 
fly. 

Oheese-lep (chez'lep), n. [A. Sax. cics-hjbh.} 
Eeiinet; dried calf’s stomach. 

Cheese-mite (chez'mit), n. A mite or arach- 
nidan of the genus Aeurus (J . domestiens), 
which infests cheese. 

Cheesemonger (chez'mung-ger), n. One 
who deals in or sells cheese. 

Cheese-mould (chez'mold), n. A mould or 
form in which cheese is pressed. 
Cheese-pale (chez/pal), n. A sharp instru- 
ment of a semicircular concave form, like 
a small scoop, for piercing cheese, so as 
to enable it to be tasted without cutting. 
Called also Cheese-scoop and Cheese-taster. 
Cheese-paring (chez'par-ing), n. 1 . A paring 
of the rind of chee.se.— 2. Parsimony. 

Cheese -paring (chez'par-ing), a. Meanly 
economical; parsimonious; as, cheese-parmy 
economy. 

Cheese -press (chez'pres), n. A press or 
apparatus for pressing curd in the making 
of cheese. 

Cheese-rennet (chez'ren-net), n. A name 
given to the yellow lady’s hed-stvnw (Galium 
rerum), used for coagulating milk. See 
Cheese. 

Cheese-room (chez'rdm), 71 . A local Eng- 
lish name for the horse-raiishroom (Ayaricus 
arvensis), extensively used as an article of 
food. 

Cheese-scoop, Cheese-taster (chez'.slqip, 
chez'tast-dr), n. Same as Cheese-pale. 
Cheese-vat (chez^'at), I'he vat or ease 
in which curds are confined for pre.ssing. 
Cheesiness (ehezT-nes), The quality of 
being cheesy or resembling cheese in con- 
.sisteiicy. 

Cheesy (chez/i), a. Having the nature, qua- 
lities, taste, odour, or form of cheese ; re- 
sembling cheese in any respect; caseous. 

* A cheesy .substance, ’ J rhutkmt 
Cheet (diet), v.i. [Imitative,] To chatter 
or chirrup. 

Cheetah, Cheeta (che'ta), n. .Same as 
Chetah. 

Chef (shef), n. [Fr.] 1. Head or chief; spe- 
cifically, the head cook of a great establish- 
ment, as a nolileman’s hoiischohl, a club, 
&c, Thackeray.— 2. In her. chef ov chefe is 
often used for chief. 

Chef-d’oeuvre (sha-de-vr), n. pi. Chefs- 
d’oeuvre (^sha-de-vr). [Fr.j A master-piece; 
a fine work in art, literature, &c, 

Chegoe, Chegre (cheg’o, eheg’er), >n. Same 
im Chigoe. 

Cheil-, Chil-. The initial part of sundry 
compound words, from Gr. eheilos, a lip. In 
this, and in other components and words 
derived from tlie Greek, as in cheir, hand, 
deinos, terrible, pleion, more, ineion, less, 

I the diphthong ei is often replaced by i, as 
in d/'iZognatha, c/oiroptera, dinomis, pUo- 
eene, ^niocone, for c/ie^YognathajC/u'iroptera, 
dei/mrnis, pZevbcene, nicwceue. 

Cheilanthes (kl-lan'thez), vi, [Gr. eheilos, a 
lip, and anthos, a flower, in allusion t(» the 
form of the indusium.] A genus of poly- 
podiaceous ferns, some species of whk'h are 
much cultivated because the under surface 
of the fronds is covered with a silver or 
gold powder. The genus is distinguished 
by the small sori at the ends of the free 
veins, and covered by the bent-over margin 
of tlie fi’ond, 

Cheilognatha (kMog'nu-tha), -n. pi. [(?zr. 
eheilos, a lip, jind gnatkos, a jaw, } An order 
of myriapods, repre.sented by the hairy 
worms or millipeds, in which tlie two man- 
dildes and the tongue are united tt.> form a 
large lower lip. 

Cheiloplasty (krio-plas-ti), n. [Gr. eheilos, 
tlie lip, and plassd, to form, to mould.] In 
surg. the term for the operation of suiqdy- 
ing deiidoncies of the lip, by appropriating 
a ’sutlicient quantity td the healthy sur- 
rounding surface. 

Cheilopod. (kVld-pod), n. An insetd of the 
order t'heilopoda. 

Chellopoda (kl-lo[>’o-da), n, pi. [Gr. eheilos, 
a lip, and pous, •podos, a foot] One of the 
two orders of ,\l.yri:ij)od:i, r<;}>resented )jy 
tlie centipeds, in which a pair of mandibles, 
j or large jaws with small palpi, two pairs of 
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maxillipeUa or foot-jaws, and a lower lip, 
are de^'eloped. 

Clieilostomata (ld-16-stom'a-ta), n. pi. [Gr. 
cheilm, a lip, and stoma- , mouth.] A sub- 
order of funnel-shaped (infuiulibulate) ma- 
rine Polyzoa, characterized by having the 
orifice of the cell filled with a thin mem- 
branous or calcareous plate, and a curved 
mouth furnished with a movable lip. 
Clieilostomatons (ki-lo-stom'a-tus), a. Of 
or pertaining to the sub-order Cheilosto- 
mata, having the mouth furnished with a 
movable lip. 

Gheir-, CMr-. See Cheil-, Chil-. 
Gheiracanthus (ki-ra-kan'tlius), n. [Gr. 
chei)\ the hand, and aJcantha, a thorn.] 1. A 
fossil ganoid fish of the Devonian or old red 
system, covered witli small Ijiightly ena- 
melled scales, and having all its fins armed 
with defensive spines. It abounds at Gam- 
rie, Banffshire.-- -2. See GitaVi’HOSTOiUA. 
Cheiranthus (kl-ran'thus), ii. [Gr. cheir, 
the hand, and anthos, a fiower.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Crucifeim, consisting of 
pubescent herbs or small shrubs with large 
yellow or purple sweet-scented flowers. The 
wall -fiower (C. Cheir i) is the best known 
species. 

Cheirognomy (ki-rog'no-mi), n. Same as 
Chirognomy. 

Gheirolepis (ki-roPe-pis), n. [Gr. cheir, the 
hand, and lepis, a scale.] A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes found in the old red sandstone 
of Orkney and Morayshire, with very minute 
scales, belonging to the family Acanthodes, 
or spine-finned fishes, and characterized by 
the great development of the pectoral and 
ventral fins. 

Chexrology (Ici-rofo-ji), n. Same as Chiro- 
logy. 

Cheiromys (kiT*6-mis), 71. [Gr. cheir, the 
hand, and mys, a mouse. ] A genus of lemu- 
rine quadrupeds, consisting of the single 
species C. madagascariensis (the aye-aye). 
Cheironectes <ki-ro-nek'tez), ?i. (Gr. cheir, 
the hand, and necho, to swim,] 1. A genus of 
acanthopterygious fishes, having the pec- 
toral fins supported, like short feet, upon 
peduncles, by means of which they are 
enabled to creep over mud and sand when 
left dry by the receding tide, and also to take 
short leaps like a frog, whence it is called 
frog-fish, as well as hand -fish. They are 
found in the estuaries of the north-east of 
Australia. .From the structure of their gills 
they can live out of the water for two or 
three days.— 2. The name given by Illiger 
to a Bi'aziliau genus of opossums, in which 
the hinder-hands are webbed. Only one 
species is known, namely, C. mriegatas, or 
C. Yapock (sometimes called the Yapock 
opossum, from the river of that name), a 
spotted marsupial quadruped, found in 
some parts of South America. 

Cheiropodist (ki-rop'od-ist), n. Same as 
Chiropodist. 

Cheiropter (ki-rop't6r), n. A mammal of 
the order Cheiroptera. 

Chieiroptera (ki-ropTer-a), n. pi. [Gr. cheir, 
the hand, and pteron, wung.] An order of 
mammals— the bats— nearly equivalent to 
the Linnseaii genus Vespertilio. They are 
characterized by the elongation of all the 
fingei’s, save the thumb, for the support of 
a membrane which stretches along the 
sides of the body, and is attached to the 
posterior limbs, in the majority passing 
across between the hind limbs and tail. 
T!iey have thus the power of sustained 
flight. See Bat. 

Cheiropterous (Id-rop'ter-us), a. Belonging 
to the Cheiroptera or bat tribe ; furnished 
with elongated finger-s or toe.s, for the ex- 
pansion of membranes which serve as wings. 
Cheirostemon (kl-rd-steTnon), n. [Gr. cheir, 
the hand, and stemon, a stamen.] A geinis 
of plants, nat. order Malvaceaj or Sterculi- 
aoeaj. It contains a single species, C. pla~ 
tanoides (the hand-flower tree of Mexico). 
It is a tali tree with large lobed leaves and 
remarkable flowers, about 2 inches across, 
without a corolla, but witli a coloured calyx, 
and the bright red stamens divided for 
about one-third of their length into five 
linear curved lobes, having some resem- 
blance to the human hand. 

Cheirotes (ki-roTez), n. [Gr. chcirotes, pro- 
vided with hands, from cheir, a hand.] A 
genus of lizards forming the family Cheiro- 
tidic, and containing but one species, C. can- 
aUculatm.Q.nmimnl, sofar as known, of sub- 
terranean habits like the amphisbiena. It, 
however, differs from the other memliers of 
the order Amphisbiunia in having e.vterual i 
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limbs, which consist of two small and slightly 
developed fore-legs, just behind tiie head, 
nearly in the iflace where the ears might Ije 
expected. It is about the thickness of a 
liiinian little finger, and from 8 to 10 inches 
long. 

Cheirotheriiiin (ki-rd-theTi-um), n. [Gr. 
cheir, the hand, and therion, a wild beast,] 
Lit. hand-beast ; in geol. a name given to 
the great unknown animal that formed the 
larger footsteps upon the slabs of the trias, 
or upper new red sandstone, and which j 
bear a resemblance to the human hand. It i 
is supposed to be identical with the newt- 
like labyrinthodon. 

Ch,ekelatO'aii,t ‘ti. A kind of rich cloth. 
See Checklaton. 

Oheke-mate.t Same as C/iec7»:-m«te. ChaU'- 
cer. 

Chekere.t Same as Checker. Chaucer. 
Chekraak (chekTnak), n. A Turkish falu’ic 
of mixed silk and cotton, with goUlen 
threads interwoven. 

Chekoa (cheko-a), n. Chinese porcelain 
clay. 

Chela (keTa), n. pi. Chelae (keTe). [Gr. 
chele, a claw.] One of the prehensile claws 
with which some of the limbs are termin- 
ated in certain Crustacea, such as the crab, 
lobster, &c. 

Chelate (kelat), a. Same as Cheliferotis. 
Chelaundje,! ‘n- [Fr. calandre, It. eala'n- 
dra.} A kind of lark; the calandra. Ao- 
maunt of the Rose. 

Chele, t n. Chill; cold. 'In many a chele 
and heat.' Goioer. 

Chele (keTe), n. Same as Chela. 

Chelicera (ke-lis'6r-a), n. pi. Chelicer® 
(ke-lis'dr-e). [Gr. chele, a claw, and keras, 
a horn.] A name given to the prehensile 
claws of the scorpion and spider, which are 
the homologues of antennm. 

CheMidse, Chelydidse (ke-Iidl-de), «, 

[Gr. chelys, a tortoise, and eidos, resem- 
blance.] A family of tortoises (sometimes 
called frog-tortoises), agreeing generally in 
their form and the structure of their feet 
with the marsh-tortoises, except that the 
carapace is imperfectly ossified, and the 
head and limbs are not completely retractile. 
The mouth is surrounded hy soft lips, and 
the nose usually elongated into a proboscis. 
Chelidoniiim ( kel - i - do ' ni - um ), n. [ Gr. 
chelidonion, from cheliddn, a swallow. 
Celandine, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Papaveraceae. One of the two known 
species is a native of waste grounds in 
the south of England (0. magus). It is a 
glaucous annual, with lobed leaves, small 
yellow flowers, and a long pod. It abounds 
in an acrid yellow juice, sometimes used as 
a caustic to destroy warts. 

Chelifer (kelT-f6r), n. [Gr. chele, a claw, 
md lt. fero, to carry.} A genus of Arach- 
nidte, remarkable for the resemblance which 
the species hear to scorpions. See BooK- 
SCOKPION. 

Cheliferous (ke-lif'6r-us), a, [L. chela, a 
claw, and fero, to bear.] Furnished with 
chelae, as a lobster, a crab, &c. 

Cheliform ( kel 'i -form), a. [L. chela, a 
claw, and forma, form.] Having the form 
of a chela or prehensile claw, like those of 
the lobster, crab, Ac. 

CheHligue (she-lingO, n. A clumsy kind of ! 
boat used on the coast of Coromandel. 
Called also 3fusooZa-boat (which see). 
OhelOdine (keFo-din), n. [Gr. chelys, 
a tortoise.] An Australian river tortoise, 
having a long, flexible neck, and a flat, 
narrow, and pointed head. It is a very 
active animal, traversing with consider- 
able speed the pools and rivers in which it 
finds its fishy prey. 

Cheloid. (kel'oid), ??,. [Gr. chelys, a tor- 
toise, and eidos, appearance. ] Same as 
Cancroid. Dimglison. 

ChelOhe (ke-lo'ne), n. [Gr. chelOnS, a 
tortoise. ] 1. In hot a beautiful genus of 
herbaceous plants, nat. order Scrophulari- 
acese. The broad keeled upper lip and 
nearly shut mouth of the corolla suggested 
the name. The species are perennials, with 
large white or purple flowei’s. They are 
natives of America, but are frequent in our 
gardens. They are popularly called tor- 
toise-flower, shell-flower, and snake-head. 

2. In zool. a genus of turtles, family Cheloii- 
idse, represented by the green turtle (Che-^ 
lone m-ydas or viridis). 

Chelonia (ke-lo'ni-a), n. pi. [Or. oheldne, 
a tortoise.] An order of reptiles, distin- 
guished by . the body being inclosed in a 
double shell, out of which the head, tail. 
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and frmr extremities protrude, including 
the various species of tortoist; and turtle, 
Tlie order is divided into five families- the 
Ch(‘liiUd;e, or frog tt\l■toise^ 1 ; ‘'i'e.-itudiiiiilie, 
or land tortoises; Emydm, the terrapins «tr 
fre.sh- water tortidses ; Tnonyt;]iid;e, the 
mud turtles or soft Pu'toises; Chidoni'he, 
or sea turtles. Hee TiOU'i’ojsE, TfJETT.E, 
Clielonian (ke-fiVni-an), a. [Or. chdfotr, 
a tortoise.] Pertaining to or designating 
animals of the tortoise kind. 

ChelOEian (ke-lfyni-au), ?». A member of 
the order Clielonia, 

Chelonidse, Cheloniidse (ke.-hm'i-de, kc- 
16-niT-dc)j a, pi. [Gr. chddnn. a tortoise, 
and e.khis, resemhhince.] A family of eln*- 
ioniaii reptiles, distingui.-^hed by the])ecullar 
modification of the feet for swimming ; the 
turtles. See Tuiri’LE. 

CheluridSB (keduTI-de), v. pi [Gr, c/e'/c, 
a. tdavv, oura, a tail, anil eidos, re.semblancc, j 
The w'ooddioringshrim])s, a family of marine 
shrimps nearly as destructive to timber as 
the ship-worm itself hy Ixulng timneis imder 
the surface. 

Chelydidse. ftee Ch e li i u i oe, 

Chelys (ke'iis), 90 [Gr., a tortoise.] A genus 
of turtles, type of the family C.'helidhlie. .'see 
AIatamata. 

Chemic (keuFik), 9i.. l.t A cliemisfc or 
alchemist— 2. In hleachlng, a dilute soliiti</)n, 
of chloride of lime. 

Chemic (kemTk), v.t, pret. A pp. chemicked; 
Ijpr, chcmicldng. In hleachlng, to steep, as 
cotton goods, in a dilute solution <if chloride 
of lime in stone vats, the liquor being pumped 
np and strained through the goods until the 
action is complete. 

Chemic (kemTk), a. Same as Chemical, but 
u.sed chiefly in poetry. 

Chemical (kemTk-al), a. [See CHEMrsTF.r,} 
1. Pertaining to chemistry; as, a chemical 
experiment. —2. I^ertaining to the pheno- 
mena with which chemistry deals and to 
the laws by ■which they are rc'gulated ; a.s, 
chemical affinity; chemical combinatioiiH; 
chemical chaiigas. — Cheinical ajjbiity, che^ 
mical attraction, and elective attruction, 
are different names for that action by which 
the particles of one class of bodies, when 
presented to those of certain other classes, 
conjoin to form new compounds, making 
apparently a choice or election of those 
with which tliey unite, Chemical attrac- 
tion, like cohesion, acts only at insensible 
distances, and thus differs entirely from the 
attraction of gravitation. It is distinguished 
from coliesion by being exerted between 
dissimilar particles only, while cohesion 
unites similar particles only. Cheniicnl 
combination always takes place in defliiita 
proportions, that is, each element has 
a certain definite combining proportion, 
whereas mere mixture or solution may 
occur with very varying amounts oi the 
same substances; the properties of the 
I)roduct or products of chemical action are 
n<.)t the mean of the properties of the sub- 
stances acted upon, as is the case %vith mere 
mechanical actions ; and, further, chemical 
action is always attended with an alteration 
in the temperature of the substances acted 
on, generally -with an evolution of heat. 
Cliemical action may take place between 
two elements whereby a new compound is 
produced, or it may caTise the decomposi- 
tion of a compound into two or more ele- 
mentary bodies; or again, two compounds 
may react on one another, and by an inter- 
change of elements pi’oduco a .series of new 
compounds. The power of chemical force 
is very great, and it varies under different 
circumstances ; thus, the force with which 
two bodies, say A and B, unite, i.s much 
greater thnn that with which A unite.s with 
a third bo<Iy c under the same circumstances, 
bnt the circumstances under which combina- 
tion takes ])Iace often alters entirely the 
relative magnitude or strength of the che- 
mical action. - Chemical anafysis, a teim 
applied to the re.solution of compound 
bodies into their elements. It is either 
([ualitative or (iunntitativc. Qiialitativo 
analysis consists in the determination of 
the component parts merely us respects 
their nature, and without rtgard to their 
relative proportions. Quantitative analysis 
consists in the determination not nuirely of 
the components of a c<»mpound, but their 
relative proi)ortions. - Chemical combina- 
tion, that intimate union of two substances, 
wludlKir fluid or .solid, which forms a coitn- 
pouud diifering in one or more of its essen- 
tial ({ualitie.s from either of the constituent 
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bodies.- -Chemical decomposition, the separ- 
ation of the component parts of bodies from 
oacli otlier. or the resolution of cmnpouiids 
into their elements. See Decomposition. — 
Chemical equivalents. See EtiUlVALENT.— 
Chemical formulm, symbolic expressions 
emjdoyed to denote tlie composition of 
bodies. In tlie formula) now generally 
adopted by chemists the names of elemen- 
tary ,sub.stances are indicated by the first 
letter or letters of their names, and to 
express the compounds of these the letters 
are arranged togetlier, and small numbers 
are placed at each letter to indicate how 
iminy atoms or smaller combining parts of 
tliis clement exist in the compound. Thus, 
H means 1 atom of hydrogen, HoO means 2 
atoims of hydrogen united with I'of oxygen, 
forming the compound water ; Iv H 0 means 
1 atom of potassium (kalium), 1 of hydrogen, 
and 1 of oxygen, forming the compolmd 
•caustic potash'; and so on. If a number is 
idaced at tlie beginning of the formula it 
multiplies the entire formula; thus, 2 H 2 O 
means 2 parts or 2 molecules of water. See 
Atom and lloTd^cuLE.—iT/ec/iumcal, Chemi- 
ml. See under Mechanical. 

Chemical (kem'ik-al), n. A substance used 
to produce chemical effects; a chemical 
agent; as, the manufacture of chemicals. 
Chemically (kem'ik-al-li), adv. In a che- 
mical manner ; according to chemical prin- 
ciples ; by chemical process or operation. 
Ohemiglyphic ( kera - i - glif ' ik ), a. [ Gr. 
chemir in chemistry, and glyphein, to en- 
grave. 1 A term applied to anything en- 
graved by the agency of the galvanic bat- 
tery. 

Ohemise (she-mez')» n. [ Fr, chemise, L.L. 
camisia, a shirt, from At. qamis, a shirt, 
an under-garment of linen.l 1. A shift or 
under - garment worn by females. -—2. A 
wall that lines the face of an earthwork ; 
a hreast-wall. 

Chemisette (shem-i-Ket'), [Fr. 3 A 
short imder-garment worn on the breast 
over the chemise. 

Chemism (kem'izm), n. Chemical power, 
influence, or effects. [Rare,] 

How far their ready ignition on amorphous phos- 
phorus is due to chemism or to electricity remains 
to be proved. Preece. 

Chemist (kem'ist), n. [Shortened from ah 
chemist. See C '{EMISTIIY. 3 1. 1 An alchemist. 

2, A person versed in chemistry ; a student of 
chemistry; one whose busine.ss is to make 
chemical examinations or investigations.— 

3. One who deals in drugs and medicines.— 
Chemist and druggist, one who is registered 
as such under the act of July 81, 1868, relating 
to the sale of poisons. Chemists and druggists 
are eligible as members of the Idiarmaeeii- 
tical Society, but are not entitled to a place 
on the register as pharmaceutical cliemists. 
— Pharmaceutical chemist, a person who, 
after passing a certain examination, is regis- 
tered as such by^ tlie Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain. Applicants for the 
title are tested by competent examiners of 
the .society in Latin, botany, materia medica, 
and pharmaceutical and general chemistry, 
with other cognate subjects, but not includ- 
ing medicine, surgery, or midwifery. 

CJliemist-icalt (kem-istlk-al), a. Relating to 
chemistry. Burton. 

Chemistry (kenFist-ri), n. [From chemist, 
a shortened form of alchem ist, from alchemy, 
aleht!ijiy,0. Fr. alchem ie,iv(miAv. al, tlie, aild 
qliuld, chemistry, from L. Gr, chenneia, chem- 
istry, from Gr. chef/, to pour, todro]*.] The 
science whieli investigates matter in so far as 
it is acted upon by the force culled chemical, 
the distill, giii.shing feature of cliemieal action 
being tlie production of a substance or sub- 
stunce.s of quite different properties from 
the bodies from %vhicli they are produced. 
In thus studying the changes which matter 
undergoes the chemist arrive,s at a clas.sifi- 
•catifui of ail matter into dements, tliat is, 
sub.stance.s Avhich he is unable to decom- 
po.se, and comp(»unds, or suhstaiices which 
can be liroken up into simpler bodies. It 
become.s necessary, therefore, ftJi* the chem- 
ist to study the ]iro])erties, mode.s of jire- 
pariition, and mutual actions of both ele- 
ment.s ant I compounds; and he must not 
overlook the rdaiions of these bodies to 
physiral foree.s oilier than chemical, such 
as heat, light, At. A coushleration of the 
laws which .govern chemical actions, and 
of the bearing of these upon the general 
theorie.s of matter constitutes theoretical 
(or pure) ehonistry, while practical (nr ap- 
plied) che mis fry is 'more concerned with the 
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modes of preparing chemical substances, of 
analyzing these, or of finding useful appli- 
cations for such sulistances in the arts and 
manufactures. Chemistry also is often 
divided into such branches as organic chem- 
istry, which has to do with organized bodies 
(animals and plants), inorganic chemistry, 
with inorganic bodies, agrleultural chemis- 
try, medkal chemistry, &c. Chemistry is 
subservient to the various arts of life, and 
the several branches of manufacture which 
are carried on in every civilized state. Dye- 
ing, bleaching, tanning, glass-making, the 
working and composition of metals, <lfcc., are 
all chemical x>rocesses, and, as a science, 
chemistry is connected with a vast number 
of the phenomena of nature. It has been 
called in to the aid of the culinary arts; and 
its high importance in medicine has been 
long and universally acknowledged. For- 
merly and still sometimes written Ghymis- 
try. The same is the case also with Chemist, 
Chemical 

Chemitype, Ciiemitypy (keml-tip, kem'i- 
ti-pi), n. [Chemi- in chemistry and type.} 
A process for obtaining casts in relief from 
engravings. A polished zinc plate is cov- 
ered with an etching ground, on which 
the design is etched with a point and bitten 
in with dilute aqua fortis, The etching 
ground is removed, and every particle of 
the acid well cleaned off. The plate, covered 
by the filings of a fusible metal, is heated 
until the metal has melted and filled the 
engraving. When cold it is scraped away 
to the level of the zinc plate in such a man- 
ner that none of it remains except what has 
entered the engraved lines. The plate is 
next submitted to the action of a weak solu- 
tion of muriatic acid; and, as the one of 
these metals is negative and the other posi- 
tive, the zinc alone is eaten a\vay by the 
acid, so that the fusible metal which has 
entered into the hollo%vs of the engraving is 
left in relief, and may be printed from by 
means of the typographic press. Chemitype 
is particularly adapted for producing maps. 
Chemosis (ke-mo'sis), [Gr. cheme, an 
aperture, from the appearance produced in 
the eye by this affection. ] An 
affection of the eye in which 
the conjunctiva is elevated 
above the transparent cornea. 
Cherny (kem'i), n. Chemistry. 
Dr. G. Cheyne. [Rare.] 

Cheng (cheng), n. A Chinese 
mil deal instrument, consist- 
ing of a series 
of tubes having 
free reeds. It is 
held in the hand 
and blown into by 
the mouth. The 
tubes serve only 
to strengthen the 
sound, and could 
be dispensed with, 
the pitch of the 
sounds being de- 
termined by the 
length and thick- 
ness of the reeds. 
The introduction 
of this instrument 
Cheng.— Carl Engel's Musical hi to Lliroiie led 
Instruments. to the invention 

of the accordion, 
harmonium, and other free -reed instru- 
ments. 

Chenille (she-neV), n. [Fr., a caterpillar.] 
A tufted cord of silk or -worsted, somewhat 
resembling a caterpillar, used for making 
hair nets, Ac, 

Ghenopodiacese (ke-no-podT-jV'se-e), n. pi. 
[After the typical genus Chenopodimn.} A 
iiat. order of apetalous exogens, consisting 
of more or less succulent herbs or shrubs, 
belonging to about eighty genera and GOO 
species. They are mostly innocent weeds, 
but several are employed as pot-herbs, such 
as spinach and beet, and others for the 
manufacture of soda. 

Clienopodiiim (ke-no-pod'i-um), n. [Gr. 
chen. cheiios, a goose, andpoies, podos, foot.] 
A genus of variable herbs, nat. order Ohe- 
nor>o(liaceie. They are weedy plants, com- 
mon in -waste places, and known by the 
names of goosefoot, fat-hen, good King 
Henry, Ac. Niue species are found an 
Britain. 

Cliepe t (chep), n. L A market.— 2. Cheap- 
ness. See Cheap, n. , 

Chepet (chep), v,t To cheapen; to buy. 
Chaucer. 



Chepynget (chep'iug), n. A market. Piers 
Plowma n; Wicki iffe. 

CheoLUe (chek), n. [From cheque^' or ex- 
chequer, in old sense of banker’s or money- 
changer's office or counter. See EXOHEQUEB, 
Check.] An order for money drawn on a 
banker or on the cashier of a bank, payable 
to the bearer. 

Cheque-book (chek'bqk), n. A book con- 
taining blank bank-cheques. 

Chequer, Checker (chek-'Cn*), n. [From 

0. Fr. eschequier, ]Mod. Fr. eehiguier, a chess- 
board, an exchequer, from O.Fr, eschecs, 
chess. See Check, CHESS,] i.fAchessor 
draught board. — 2. One of the square.^ of 
a chequered pattern; the pattern itself,— 

3. Chequer-’vvork (which see). --4.t An ex- 
chequer or treasury. ‘Tribute that the swoln 
floods render into her chequer.’ W. JBroume. 

5. pi. In ai'ch. stones in the facings of walls 
which have all their thin joints continued 
in straight lines without interruption or 
breaking joints, thus presenting the appear- 
ance of chequer-work.— 6. pi The game of 
draughts. (In this sense, which i.s far more 
common in America than England, more 
commonly -^vritten Checkers.)— 7. A piece in 
this game. [American. ]— 8. A common name 
(now used in the plural and rather as a 
proper name) for such inns as had their 
sign-board marked with chequers, probably 
to announce that draughts and backgam- 
mon were played -ivithin. It is a curious fact 
tliat several houses marked with signs of 
this kind have been exhumed in Pompeii. 

Story ! God bless you, I have none to tell, sir, 

Only last night a-dvinking: at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as yon see, were 
Torn in a scuffle. Canning. 

Chequer, Checker (chek^dr), ut. 1 . To 
mark -with little squares, like a chess-board, 
by lines or stripes of different colours; to 
mark with different colours. 

The gray-ey’d morn smiles on the frowning night. 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light. 

Shah. 

2. Fig. to variegate with different qualities, 
scenes, or events'; to diversify; to impart 
variety to. 

Onr minds are, as it were, cheque^-ed with truth and 
falsehood. Addison, 

We cannot but reverence the romantic piety which 
chequers tlie story of the violence and avarice of the 
conquistadors. /.v. Taylor. 

Chequer-berry (cliek'6r-be-ri), n. 1 . A lian d- 
some little creeping plant, the Mitehella 
repens, growing in North America.— 2. The 
American wintergreen {Gaultherla procum- 
heiis). 

Chequer-board (chek'6r-b6rd), n. A board 
on which chequers or draughts are jihiyed. 
Chequer-chamber t (chek'^r-diam-ber), n. 
Abbreviation of Fxchequer-chamber. 
Chequered, Checkered(chek'6rd),xxanda. 

1. Marked with squares or chequers like a 
che.ss-hoard; exhibiting squares of different 
colours; varied with a play of different col- 
ours. ‘The snake with shining checker’d 
slough.’ Shak. ‘Dancing in the c/ici'/ucricJ 
shade,' Milton. — 2. Fig. variegated with dif- 
ferent qualities, scenes, or events ; cro.ssed 
with good and bad fortune. ‘His chequered 
life.’ Macaulay. 

Yet unless I greatly deceive myself, the general 
effects of this chequered narrative will be to excite 
thankfulness in all religious minds and hope in the 
breasts of all parties. Jlacaulay. 

Chequer-roll (chek'dr-rol),?}.. Sec Check, 11, 
Chequer-work, Checker-work (chek'er- 
werk), n. Chetiuered work ; work exlilbit- 
ing chetiuers or squares of varied colour or 
materials; work consisting of cross lines; 
Jig. an aggregate of vicissitiules. ‘A che- 
■ quermork of beam and shade,’ Tennyson. 

Nets of checker-itmrli ami wreaths of cls.ain-work 
for the chapiters wliich were upon the top id the pil- 
lars. ' X Kt. vii. 17. ■ ■ 

How strange -a. cheque r-ivork of Providence is the 
life of man ! ' DeJ'oe. 

Chequin,t n. Same as Zequin or Sequin. 
Chequy, Chequey (cliekri), a. In her, 
cheeky (which see). 

Oherch,-!- n. A church. Chaucer. 

Chere-f (cher), n. Tlic face: vi.sage; countC'^ 
nance; appearance; enter taiument ; good 
cheer. See Cheeb. 

Cherice,]- v-t To cherish, 
i Cherif, n. Same as Shereef. 

Gherimoyer (cher-i-moi^cr), n. [Fr. ehmu- 
•molier, a corruption of Cht'rimolet<, the name 
of the fruit in Peru.] The fruit of Anona 
Cherimolia, a native of Peru. It is a heart- 
shaped fruit with a scaly extm-ior and nu- 
merous .seeds, buried in a delicious pulp. 
It is as much esteemed in the yvestern parts 
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cf Sotith America as t3ie custard-apple, to 
•which it bears a great resemblance, is in 
the West Indies. The cherimoyer is now 
cultivated in various tropical countries. 
Also written Qhirvmoya. 

Cherish (clier'ish), -y.t. [O.Fr. cherir, cheris- 
mnt (Fr. chvnr, efm'mmit), to liold dear, 
from cJier, L. cams, dear,] 1. To treat with 
tenderness and affection ; to take care of ; 
to foster ; to nurture ; to support and en- 
courage; to comfort. 

We were jjentle among you, even as a nurse c/ier- 
ishcth her chiirlren. i Tlies. ii. 7 . 

You that do abet him in this kind 

Cherish rebellion and are rebels all. Shak. 
For what doth cherish weeds but gentle air? Shah, 

2. To hold as dear; to indulge and encour- 
age in the mind ; to harbour ; to cling to ; 
as, to chensJi the principles of virtue; to 
cherish an evil passion. ^ Which bounteous 
gift tlioii sliould’st in bounty cherish' Shale. 
‘How to cherish such high deeds.’ Shale, 
‘To cherish virtue and humanity.’ Burke. 

To/hsier, to cherish, to harbotcr, to indulffe. To 
foster is to sustain and nourish with care ana effort. 
To cherish is to hold and treat as dear. To ha-rboicr 
is to provide with shelter and protection, so as to 
give opportunity for working to something that might 
be and often ought to be excluded. To indulg;e is 
to treat with sweetness. Angus. 

Gherisher (cher'ish-6r), u. One Avho cher- 
ishes; an eiicourag’er; a supporter. ‘The 
chenshcr of my flesh and blood.’ Shak. 
Cherishingly ( cher'i sh-in.g-li ), a^v. In an 
affectionate or cherishing manner. 
Cherishmentt (chei-'ish-ment), %. Encour- 
agement; comfort. Spetiser. 

Cherl,t n. A churl. Chaucer. 

Cherlish,t «• Churlish. Chaucer, 
Cherraany (ch6r'ma-ni), n. In the Southern 
States of America, the equivalent of base- 
ball Scribner's Monthly. 

Chermes (k^r'mez), m. Same as Kermes. 
Cheroot (she -rot'), a A kind of cigar of 
a cylindrical or often somewhat tapering 
shape, with both ends cut square off, in this 
respect differing from a cigar, which lias 
one end pointed. Either end inay be lighted. 
Written also Sheroot. 

Cherry (che'ri), ?i. [O.E. cheri, chlri, from 
Ft. cerise, L. cerasus, a cherry, from Or. 
kerasos, a cherry. 'Chert or chiri "was a cor- 
ruption of cheris or chiris, the final s being 
mistaken for the plural inffeotion; the same 
mistake occurs in several other words, not- 
ably in pea as shortened from pease (L. 
pisumy Skeat That the tree received its 
name from the town of Cerasus in Pontus 
is very doubtful; possibly the derivation was 
the other way.] 1. The fruit of species of 
Cerasus, which is commonly regarded as 
a sub-genus of Primus ; a tree producing 
this fruit. The cultivated varietie.? prob- 
ably belong to two species, C. avium and 
0. mlgaris. They are numerous, as the 
red or garden cherry, the red heart, the 
white heart, the black cherry, the black 
heart, and several others. The fruit is a 
pulpy drupe inclosing a one-seeded smooth 
stone. It is related that this fruit or a cul- 
tivated variety of it was brought from Cera- 
sus in Pontus to Italy after "the defeat of 
Mithridates by Lucullus, about B.c. 70, and 
introduced into England by the Romans 
about 120 years afterward, a.d. b5.-~-Barba~ 
does cherry is the fruit of 3Ialpighia urens. 
The berries are red, cherry-shaped, acid, and 
eatable.— iJird cherry is Prunns Padtis.— 
Cornelian cherry is the fruit of Cornus mas-^ 
cula (cornel-tree or dog- wood). It is a small, 
acid, cherry-like eatable berry. — Dwarf 
cherry is the fruit of a Lonicera or honey- 
suckle , cherry is the fruit of 
Cassine Maurocenia. The fruit is a trisper- 
mous berry of a dark purple colour,— Afa- 
haleb cherry, the fruit of Cerasus Makaleh, 
of the south of Europe.™ JIarctsca; cherry. 
See Marasca . — Whiter cherry is tlie fruit 
of Rhysalis AlkekemjL It is a berry of the 
size of a small cherry, inclosed in an inflated 
bladder-like calyx. This name is also given 
to a species of SoIanum,~2. A cordiarcom- 
posed of cherry juice and spirit, sweetened 
and diluted. The wild cherry is most gene- 
I'ally used for this purposoj being ste^eped 
for some days in spirit, which extracts the 
juice of the fruit; the tincture is then sweet- 
ened and diluted to the taste. T]ii.s cordial 
is moderately bitter and astringent. It is 
sometimes made of the niazard." 

Cherry (che'ri), a. Like a red cherry in 
colour; red; ruddy; blooming; as, & cherry 
lip ; cheriy cheeks. 

Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A €he7’yy lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing 
tongue. Shah. ‘ 


Cherry t (cheTi), v.t To cherish. Spenser. 
Cherry-bay (cheTi-ba), n. The laurel 
Cherry-bouncet (cheTi-bouns), n. An old 
popular drink, consisting of burned brandy 
in which cherries had been steeped, and 
sugar; or perhaps what is now termed 
Cherry-brandy. 

Cherry-brandy (chehu-bran-di), n. Brandy 
in which cherries have been steeped. 
Cherry-cheeked (che'ri-chekt), a. Having 
ruddy cheeks, ‘ Cherry - cheeked country 
girls.' Congreve. 

Cherry-coal (cheT*i-kol), n. A soft coal, 
abounding in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, nearGlasgow, &c. Thougli 
resembling caking coal it does not cake in 
burning; but gives out a cheerful bright 
flame and needs no stirring. 
Cherry-coloured ( cheTi-kiil-6rd ), a. Col- 
oured like a cherry; cerise. 

She wore one of her own round-ear’d caps, and 
over it a little straw- hat, lined with chei'ry-colotir'd 
silk, and tied with a cherrf colour'd ribbon. 

« Fielding. 

Cherry-gum (cheTi-gum), n. Cerasin. 
Cherry-laurel (che'ri-la-rel), n. The Eng- 
lish name of Cerasus Lauro-cerasus, nat. 
order Rosacese, a native of Asia Minor. It 
is commonly called laurel, but must not be 
confounded with the sweet bay or other 
true species of Lauras. The leaves yield by 
distillation a hydrocyanated oil, nearly iden- 
tical with that got from bitter almonds. 
The distilled water from the leaves is used 
in medicine in the same wmy as diluted 
hydrocyanic or prussic acid. It is poisonous 
in large doses. 

Cherry-peppier (cheTi-pep-er), A spe- 
cies of capsicum {C. cerasiforme), wliose 
fruit is small and cherry-shaped. 
Cherry-pit (cheTi-pit), n. A child’s play, 
in which cherry-stones are tlirown into a 
hole. 

'Tis not for gravitj^ to play at cherry-fit with Satan. 

.Shak, 

Cherry-rum (che'ri-rum),?^. Rum in which 
cherries have been steeped. 

Cherry-stick (che'ri-stik), n. A tobacco- 
pipe tube made of the young stems of tlie 
]Mahalcb cherry, bored, and the reddish- 
brown bark retained. Sometimes these 
stems are five feet long, and as straight and 
smooth as if turned. 

Cherry-stone (che'ri-stOn), n. The seed 
of the cherry. 

Cherry-stoner (che'ri-st6n-<Sr), n. One 
who or that which removes the stones from 
cherries ; specifically, a domestic imple- 
ment which works by introducing a foi'ked 
prong into the fruit, driving the stone out 
of the pulp. 

Cherry-tree (che'ri-tre), n. A tree pro- 
ducing cherries. The name is mostly given 
to the common cultivated trees and to' that 
which produces the black wild cherry. The 
wood of the latter is valued for cabinet- 
work. See Cheery. 

Cherry-wine (che'ri-wiu), n. Wine made 
from cherries. 

Chersonese (keris6-nez), n. [Gr. chersonesos 
—chersos, land, or uncultivated land, and 
an isle.] A peninsula; a tract of land 
of any indefinite extent "which is nearly sur- 
rounded by water, but united to a larger 
tract by a neck of land or isthmus ; as, the 
Cimbric Chersonese or Jutland ; the Tauric 
Chersonese or Crimea; the I’liracian Cher- 
sonese, the peninsula on the western, side of 
the Hellespont. Formerly written also Cher- 
soness. 

The sea so circles there that it becomes a chei-so- 
ness. Sir T. Herbert. 

Chert (chert), n. [Probably Celtic ; comp. 
Ir. ceavt, a pebble.] A variety of quartz, 
called also Hormtone, Petrosilcrv, or Mock 
flint. It is less hard than common quartz ; 
its fracture usually conchoidal and dull, 
sometimes splintery. It is more or le.ss 
translucent. Its colours are numerous and 
usually dull. It is usually amorphous, 
sometimes globular or in nodules. It occurs 
often in veins, especially metallic, in primi- 
tive mountidns. The name is also applied 
to other minerals besides horastone. Thus 
those siliceous concretions which occur as 
nodules and layers in limestone rocks, like 
flints in chalk, are called chert. The Derby- 
shire miners apply the term Hack chert to 
a fusible mineral, whereas the honistoue 
above described is infusible. 

Cherty (ch6rtT), a. Like chert; full of chert; 
flinty. 

Cherub (cheriub), n. pi. Cherubs (cheri- 
ubz). The Hehraw plural Cherubim is also 
used, and sometimes the plural is written 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, hpll; 


with an n. Chemhiin.s and Chemhius as 
plurals are imi>roper. [.I i ei k krmh, j 1. < )ne 
of an order of angels variously representecl 
at dilferent time.s, Init generally as wingr-d 
spirits with a human countenance, and dis- 
tinguished by their knowkalgc from the 
seraph.s, who.so distinctive (luality is love. 
The first mention of cherubs is in Gevi. iii. 
24, where the figure i.s not describetl, but 
their office wa.s, with a llandiig sword, to 
keep or guard the way of tlie tree of life. 
The cherubs, in .Ezekiel's vision, had ea,cli 
four head.s or faces, the hands of a man, and 
•wing.s. The four faces were the face of a 
bull, tliat of a man, that of a lion, and that 
of an eagle. They had the hcalily form of 
a mail. Ezek. iv. and x. in the celestial 
hierarchy ehern)»s are represenUal as spirits 
next In order to seraiflis. Tlu- hiei'<»glypln- 
cal and ernldematical figures embroidered 
on the veils of the tai>ernae]e arc ealhid 
chenihs of curious or .skilful W(»rk. E.w 
xxvi — 2, A beautiful cbild: so cailed be- 
cause artist.s have gemn-ally represented 
eheriili.sas beautiful winged eliihlren. [in 
this sense the plural is always c /00 //bs, ] 

Clierubic (che-rnlrik). n. Pertaining I 0 or 
resembling cheriiles; angelic, ‘ I'lic ckemhic 
host.' Milton. 

Cberubicai (ehe-rnlPik-al), a. Same as, 
Cherubic. ‘ The angel.’ Sheldhu. 

Cherubim (cher'u-bim), n. "The Hehrew 
plural of cherub, 

Cberubimic (clier-u-binPik), a. Of or be- 
longing to cherubim. 

Cberubiut (clierOVbin), /•/. (dmi-ubic; an- 
gelic. ‘ Her look.’ Shak, 

Cberubiut (cher'u-hiu), n. A cheruli. 

God In eitlier eye hay pticcd a cha'iddn, Prydm, 

This form has been used as an cqiih’ak-nfc 
of the Hebrew' plural Chenthhu. 

Oberup (cher'up), n. [A form of chirrup, 
chirp, I A chirp dr clilrrup. [( ‘ol]« Kj. | 

Cberup (cher'np), i\i To chirporeliirrnp. 
'Cherupping birds.’ Drayton. 

Cberup (cluir'iip), 1 . 1 Tu’excite or urge on 
by chirping. [Rare,] 

He* cheri/ps brisk lij.^i t-ar*«;recting Cm f'r. 

Ciiervil (clierivil), n. [A. J4ax. cerfiUv, a con- 
traction of L.chtvrophylhnu, from ilT.chaire- 
phylhiti—chairo, to vej<.dee, ami phylUiU, 
leaf, from Die agreeuble odour of their 
leaves. ] The pojnilar name of plants of the 
genus (.'luerophyllum, but especially of C, 
tcmulu'iii. This is the only British sjiecie.s; 
it is u hairy herb of tlie nat. m'der rmbclli- 
fenc, with longish griwvud fruit.s, common 
in fftdds and waste places throughout Brit- 
iiin, — Garden chervil is Anthriecus Cerc- 
folimti. — Sweet chervil is Myrrh is oih'iruta, 
an aromatic and stimulant "umhunifur for- 
merly lused as a potdierik— AVv'<'//c chrrril is 
j Scandix I'octcn- Veneris, a cornfield wcc71 
1 like chervil, butwith slcnder-lniaked fruits. 

; Obese, t r.t. Todmose. Chaucer. 
i Chesible t (ches'i-bl), a. A diasulde, 

! Cheslip (cheslip), n. A wood-iunse. [Bro- 
I vincial] 

i Cliesnut. See CnF..sT,xuT. 

; Chess (dies), n. [From O. Fr. eschccs, Fr. 
i echec.% chess, really a idiiral, meaning lit. 
j kings, from Per. shah, a king, the prinetpai 
■ figure in the. game, wlnmce a Iso ch eck, chrek- 
' viate. It. .^caeca, D. svhmtk, Dan. skui\ led. 
skdl\Q. svhnch, chess.] An ingtmious game 
played by two per^(ms or ]>artieswith dif- 
ferent pitictes on a dieckcred board, dividcrl 
into .sixty -four .s<|uare.s. Kiudi party has 
eight tiignilied lueccs; a kimg, a quecii, two 
bishop.s, two knights, ami two ro<dv'H or 
castles; also eight pawns. ‘The piece.*^ of 
the parties are of different colours. The 
object of the game i.s to dna;kmate the 
enemy's king. See GUECiorATK, v/. 
j Chess (e.hes), n. In Ntwv .England, the 
j Jironius .uwalinus, a gras.s which grow.s 
I aiming wlieat, bears some resemblance to 
I oats, and is sometimes ground n]i with 
, wheat, when it is said to produce narcotic 
i effects if eaten. Callefl .also Cheat. 

: Chess-apple (ehes'ap-l), v. A species oi 
i wild service, Cratayus fenuinalis. 

! Chess-board (die.s'bdrd). n. The board 
I used in the game of chess, 

Chessel (chcs'sel), n. [Fram dfcc.'.v'.] A 
! mould or vat in ^vhidi dice.^c- is formed. 

Chessex (dies'seks), n. 'J’he iHianls used, for 
the flooring of a temporary military bridge. 

Chess-maa (tdmsTnan), n, A ]dcce iised’in 
playing the game of ehess. 

Chessnert (dies'nfn*), n. A chess-player. 

Yoiult;r'i> my game, which, like a puiiitic chess wr, 

J must tint seetu to sec. 7\ Middleton. 


Oil, pound; ii, Sc, abime; f. Sc. fry. 
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Cliessom (ches'sum), v. [(ioimented with 
0,1*1 cht’Hnil, c}ui,si.l, A. Rax. ceoneX, ^Tavel, 
po) sand. ] A kind of sandy and clayey 
earth, ilnlfiwell. 

The tender chesxom. and mellow earth is tlie best, 
beitrj;' mere luniUd. Btcon. 

Chess-player (clies'pla-er), n. One who 
l>lays eliess; one skilled in the s'nnieof elioss. 

'Chess-tree (ehes'tre), n. Kant, a piece of 
wood bolted perpendicularly on the .side, to 
confine tine clews of the niaiii-sail. 

Chessylite (ches'si-lit), a. [.PTuin Ches.vj, a 
town near Lyons, in dTance, where the 
mineral occurs, juid Gr. Uthos, a stone.] 
Same as Azto'/fc, 1. 

Chest (chest), u. fA. Sax, cy/.sfe, North. E, 
and Sc. /.aVd, from L. (!wfrt,Gr. /losfc, si chest, 
.T !)ox. ] 1. A l)ox of considerable size, made 
of wood or otlier material. Specifically— 
In caul, a ca'^o in which certain kinds of 
tfoods. as tea, indi;*'o, Ac., are packed for 
transit; hence, the (luantity such a chest 
contains,~:i. t A eollin. 

iU; i‘. now dead and nailed in his c/u'st. Chaucer, 

4. 'I'iui trunk of the. ho<ly from the nock to 
the holly; the thorax.— CVic.S'tc/tL'taycri?. See 
Umvwnii. 

Chest (chest), v.t 1. To <leposit in a chest; 
to hoard.— 2. To place in a coffin. 

We chesied our late comm.'inder. Terry. 

■Oheste,t n. [A, Sax. strife.] Debate; 
ijuarrei; strife; enmity. ‘ TIio siinie of con- 
tumelie or .strif and cliente. ' Chamer. 

Chested (ehest/ed), a. Having a che.st of 
tins or ihiit kind; u.sed chietly in composi- 
tion; a.s, broad-e/ie.s‘/etL ivAvvoyd -cheat ad. 
Chesteine,t Chesteyn,t n. to.Fr. cha&- 
taiijiie, L. castaiiea.] The chestmit-tree or 
it.s fruit. Chancer. 

Chester t (dies' ter), A town. See Caster. 

Chesterfield (ches'ter-ftlld), n. A kind, of 
top-coat, iKiined after the polished Hurl of 
Ch cafe r/i eld. 

Chest-founder (chestTound-6r), n. Chest- 
foundering (which .see). 

Chest-fouMered (chest/found-erd), a. Suf- 
fering under che.st- foundering; said of a 
liorse. 

Chest-foundering (chu.«t'foiind-er-ing), n. 
A di,seaso in horses. It is a rheumatic 
alt'ection of the muscles of the chest and 
f»>re-iegs, impeding both respiration and the 
motion of the limh.s. 

Chest-measurer (diestTnezh-uv-thO, n. In 
■mad. ail instrument for detennining the 
inohility of the chest. It is a sort of .spring, 
which, when applied to the walls (jf the 
che.st, measures the niodificatious of it.s dia- 
meters, and indicates, by the motion of the 
index hand on a dial, any movement of 
respiration to the hundredth of an inch. 

Chestnut (ches'nut), n. [For cheatan-nut, 
from D.E. chcatciiuu'ohcateijae., Ac., and naf, 
from O.iT. chaatabjne (ilod.Fr. chdfahtna). 
from .L. caahtacrt,' the chestuiit-lree, from 
Or, ka.stanoti, a chestnut (the fruit), from 
Cnslana in Tontirs, ■where this treeaboinul- 


of AsiaiJiuop, it has long been cultivated in 
Europe, and was introduced into England 
perhaps hy the Itomans. It is one of our 
most ornamental large trees, growing freely 
in Britain, producing its flowers in July and 
its fruit (which is fully matured in Devon- 
shire and even farther north) in the autumn. 
The chestnut.s of commerce are imported 
from Spain and Italy, and the tree is often 
called the Spanish chestnut. The timber is 
not so highly prized as that of the oak, and 
is more valuable when young than when old. 
See Castanea. 

Cheston (ches'ton), n, [Perhaps from a re- 
semblance to the chestmU.} A species of 
plum. 

Chest -rope (chestTop), n. Kant a long 
boat-rope or warp. K U. Kniijht 

Chest-saw (cliest'sa), n. A kind of hand- 
saw without a back. E. H. Knight 

Chetah (die'ta), n. [Native name, meaning 
spotted.] The Felia juhata, or hunting 
leopard of India. Owing to the greater 
length of its limbs it exceeds the ordinary 
leopard in height. It has its specific name 
(juhata, crested or maned) from a short 
mane-like crest of hairs passing from the 
back of the head to the shoulders. When 
used for hunting it is hooded and placed 
in a car. When a herd of deer is seen, its 
keeperplaees its head in the proper direction 
and removes its hood. It slips from the car, 
and appj'oaching its prey in a stealthy man- 
ner, springs on it at one hound. A variety 
is found in Africa, but it is put to no use. 

Chettik (chet''tik), n. [Native name.] 1. A 
tree of Java, the Strijehnos Tieute, yielding 
a very virulent poison.— 2. The poison got 
fiTjin tins tree, and knowm hy the name of 
(Ipas Tievte. It owes its properties to its 
strychnine, which is an active poison, causing 
tetanic sy^asms. It is more powerful than 
the poison ol)tained from the upas-tree, with 
which it must not be confounded. 

Chetvert (chet'v^rt), [After a Russian 
general of that name.] A Russian grain 
measure, equal to 0-721S of an imperial quar- 
ter, or 5-77 bushels. 

Chevachie,t n. [O.Fr. chemuchie, from 
cheval, a horse.] An expedition with cav- 
alry; in a wider sense, any military expe- 
dition. Chaucer. 

Chevaget (che'vaj), n. A sort of poll-tax; 
chief age (which see). 

Cheval (she-val), n. pi. Chevaux (she-vO). 
[Fr.] A horse; cavalry.— In composition, a 
support or frame; as, a (which 

iieti).—-' A cheval, on each side so as to com- 
mand any intermediate space. Troops are 
arranged d cheval when they command two 
roads, as theBriti.sli army at Waterloo, wdiich 
being posted at the apex of two roads, com- 
manded that Ijeriveen Charleroi and Brus- 
sels as well as that to Mons. 

The Western Powers will assuredly never permit 
Unsbia to place herself a c/im?/ between the Uttoinan 
Empire and Per.sia. limes ncivspaper. 


od.j 1. The seed or nut of the chestnut- 
tree (Cnatanea veaca). It is inclosed in a ' 
prickly pericarp, which contains two or ' 
■inun3 seeds.— 2. 'I'lie tree itself or its timber. , 
T'he colour of tiie husk of a chestnut; a ' 
rc'idish-browm eoloui'. 

IJis li.ilr is uf a tfoiui cniour,— An excellent colour; 

\ ')Lir ches.O:ur was ever the only culuiir. Shuh. 

'Chestmit (ches'nut), a. Being of the colour 
«(f it che.-ilniit; of u rtMldish-Jjntwu etdour. 

11 ib chc'ti'uui' curls dubtered over his open brow. 

Disraeli. 

'Ohsstaut-tree (cheshmt-trG), n. Custanea 



Tfucn, a ii'ce, n:it. order C't>r.vlacefu, which 
produce.^ the chc.stnui, IToltaldy a native 


Ciieval-de-frise (she-val'de-frez). l. .See 
Ghevaux-pe-prise.— 2.A kind of trimming. 

Clieval- glass (she-vaFgla.s), n. A swing 
loukiug-gia.ss mounted on a frame, and large 
tjTiougli to reflect the whole figure. 

Chevalier (shev-a-leri), n. [FiC, from cheval, 
ahorse. See Cavalry, Cavalier.] 1. A 
horseman; a knight; a cavalier. 

Mount, chevaliers, to arms ! Shah. 

2. In her. a horseman armed at all points.— 
a. A member of certain orders of knighthood ; 
as,tlie C/iera^'ierdcSt. George.— 4. iiiornith. 
the Totanus glottis or gi*een-shaiik (winch 
^Qc). —Cheval irr d'indmtrie, one who gains 
a living hy dishonest means; a sharper; a 
swimller; a thief. 

Chevaster (she-vas'tOr). .Same as Chevestre. 

Chevauchement (slie-vosh-moh), n. [Fr., 

I from chevaucher, to ride on horseback, and 
i this from cheval, a horse, pi. chevawv.] In 
; snrg. the riding of one bone over another 
I after fracture, giring rise to shortening of 
, the limb. 

Chevaux-de-frise (she-vo'de-frez), ??. pi 
[Fr, cheval, ahorse, pi. chevavx, and Frise, 
Friesland, because .said to have been first 
employed at the siege of Groningen, in that 
jtrovince, against the enemy's cavalry. ] 
J’ieces of timber traversed with wooden 
spikes, pointed with iron, 5 or G feet long, 
nr the whole may he of iron, used to defend 
; a passage, stoj> a breach, form an obstacle 
; to the advance of cavalry, Ac, In the fol- 
i lowing extract the word seems to be rather 
loosely applied to spikes on the top of a wall. 
These st.airca.ses received light from sundry win- 


dows placed at some distance above the floor, and 
looking into a gravelled area bounded by a high 
brick wall, with iron chevaux-de-Jrise at the top. 

Dickens. 



Chevaux-de-frise. 


Clieve,t vs.i. [D.Fr. chev'ir, to come to an 
end. See CiiiiVlsA^^CE.] 'J'o come to an 
agreement or concliLsioii. ‘ Vvel mote he 
.chcve/~iM may he end. Chaucer. 
Ciievea(cliev'en), n. [IT*, chevesne, from chef, 
head.] A river fish, the clmb. Sir T. JJrow/ie. 
C3iever,t y.L To shiver. Chaucer. 
Clieverilt (shev'er-il), n. [O.Fr. chcvrel, 
chevral, Fr. chevreau, a kid, dim. of chevre, 
a goat, 'from L. capra.} A sid't pliable 
leather made of kid-skin : used figuratively 
in the extract. 

Here’s a wit of chezteril, that stretcljes from an inch 
narrow to an ell broad. Shak. 

CBeverilt (shev'dr-il), a. 1. Made of eheveril. 

^ X cheveril ^lovd.' Shale.— % rielding; pli- 
able, as kid-leather. ‘Your soft eheveril 
conscience.' Shale. 

Clieverilize t (shev'(*r-il-!z), v.t. To make 
as pliable as kid-leather. 

I appeal to your own, though never so much, chra- 
erilised consciences, my good calumniators. 

Mmntagu. 

Cheveron (shev'er-on). Same as Chevron. 
Gfieveronny (shev-6r-on'ni), a. In her. a 
term used of an escutcheon divided into 
several equal parts, by lines in the form of 
the chevron. It is termed clm'.eromiy of 
the number of piece.s. 

C]ievesaile,tR- A necklace or collar. Chau- 
cer. 

Chevestre, Chevetre (.slie-vestr, she-vatr), 
-a. [Fr. chevestre, chccHre, from L. cap?!, S'- 
trwn, a kind of bridle, from caput, the 
head.] In surg. a bandage for the head, 
used ill cases of fracture or luxation of the 
lower jaw. Written also Chevastcr. 

Clievet (she-vfi), n, [Fr., from L. cajnit, the 
hcjid, so named from its situation in the 
diiircli.] In arch, a variety of the apse 



Ciicvut, eabt end of 1.VestuiiiH5ter Abbey. 


almost exclusively <;onfiued to French G othic 
clmrches. The chevet is always inclosed hy 
an open screen of columns on the ground 
floor, ami opens into an aisle, wiiich again 
always o]>ens intt> three or more upsidtil 
chapels, tlms atfording a variety of pci-spec- 
tive and u play of light and shade nnrivalied 
hy any other arrangement. 

Chevetain,! n. A chieftain: occurring also 
as Cheventain, Chivetain. 

Cheville (she-vel), ». [Fr.] In music, tlie 
peg of a violin, giiitar, or other stringed in- 
.strument. 

Cheviot (che'vi-ot), n. A variety of sheep, 
taking their name from the well-known 


ch, c/uiiu; Gh, Re. luc/i; g, go; j, job; ii, £'r. ton; ng, siuif;; then; th, UAin; w, «rig; wh, ?r/ag; zh. aaire.— See Key. 
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Border moimtain range, noted for tlieir large 
carcass and Taluable woul, wliieh qualities, 
combined with a liardiness second only to 
that of the ijlackdaced ])reed, constitute 
them the most valuable race of mountain 
sheep in the kingdom. The fleece weiglis 
from B to 4 lbs., and the carcass of ewes 
varies from 12 to Id lbs. per quarter, that of 
wethers from Id to 20 lbs. 

Cheviot (che'vi-ot), a. A term applied to 
the sheep named after the Cheviot Hills; as, 
a cheviot sheep. See the noun. 

Chevisaiice (shev'i-zans), n. [O.Fr. chevir, 
to come to the end, to perform, to prevail, 
from chef, the head, whence chief, achieve,] 
l.t Achievement; deed; performance; en- 
terprise accomplished. ‘Fortune the foe 
of famous chciu'vct nee. ’ S2)eniiei\ ~2. In ime, 
(a) a making of contracts; a bargain, (h) An 
unlawful agreement or contract, (c) An 
agreement or composition, as an end or 
order set down between a creditor and his 
debtor. 

Chevrette (shev-ret), n. [Pr., from chevre, 
L. eivjn-a, a goat.] A machine used in rais- 
ing guns or mortars into 
their cax'riages. 

Chevron, Cheveron 
(shev'run), n. [iT., a 
rafter, from cheorc, L. 
capm, a goat, applied to 
rafters because they are 
reared on end like but- 
ting goats. In L. cap- 
reoU (from caper, a he- 
goat) are props, stays.] 

1. In her. an honourable 
ordinary, representing two rafters of a house 
meeting at the top, and having the form 
shown in the cut. A ckevronel is half its 
breadth; a couple-clo&e, one-fourth. —2. In 
arch, a variety 

of fret orna- 

ment common 
in Korman 
architecture. 

Called also the 
Zigzag and 
Laneette. — 

3. Mint the 
distinguishing 




Chevron Moulding. 


marks on the sleeves of non-commissioned 
officers’ coats, to mark tlie I'ank of the bearer. 
—■Chevron hones, in anat the V-shaped sub- 
vertebrai ai’che.s in the caudal region of 
reptiles. 

Chevroned (shevTund), a. Bearing a chev- 
ron; resend )liug a chevron in form. ‘ Watchet 
cloth of silver chevroned all over with lace.' 
B. Jo7i8on. 

Chevronel (slievTun-el), jx. In her. an ordi- 
nary half the breadth of a chevron. 
Clievron-work (shev'rtm-werk), n. Inarch, 
see CHi!iv.ROiv. 

Ohevrotam (shevTo-tau), ??.. [.Fr., from 
cMvre, a goat.] The Tragidus pyommus, 
family Tragulidiu, a species of musk-deer 
found in the forests of South India and the 
Asiatic Islands. It is small, timid, axid shy; 
and mild and gentle in captivity. 

Chevy (chev'i), v.t To knock or force about; 
to chivey (which see). 

One poor fellow was chtried about among the casks 
in tile storm for ten minutes. Tinifs ?mvsfapo\ 

Chew (ebb), v.t. [Written also chaw, a form 
seldom m/wused; from A. Sax. cedwan, io 
chew; cog. with IX kaauwim, G-. Jeanen, to 
chew, Jim, jowl, chaps, chops are from the 
same root.] 1. To bite and grind with tlie 
teeth ; to masticate, as food, to prepare it 
for deglutition and digestion. —2. Fig. to 
ruminate on in the thoughts ; to meditate 
on. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be cheu’sd and digested. 

Bacon. 

—To chew the end, to ruminate, and fig. to 
ruminate or meditate on. ‘Chew’d the tliriee- 
turneil cud of wrath,’ Tennyson. 

Chew (chb), V. i 1. To perform the act of 
chewing; to champ,— 2. Fig. to meditate; 
to ruminate. 

Old politicians r/itfre on wisdom past. PoJ>e. 
Chew (chb), That rvhieh is chewed; that 
which Is held in the month at once ; a quid 
of tolgicco. 

Chewett (chb'et), n. A kind of jiie made of 
chopped subataucevS. 

Chewett (chb'et), n. [Fr. chouetie, an owl, 
a daw, a jackdaw. Cot grave.] An imper- 
tinent chatterer. ‘Peace, chewet, iieace.’ 
ShaJe. 

Chewing-hall (chb'ing-bal), n. A medici- 
nal ball for a horse, composed of the wood 


of the bay and juniper trees, asafet-ida, liver 
of antimony, and pcilitory of Spain. 

Chewstick (cho'stik), 'n. The twigs of (jou- 
ania dohiingensis, used in the West ]nilic.s 
for cleaning the teeth, and also powdereil 
as a dentifrice. 

Chian (IdTm), a. Pertaining to Chius, an isle 
ill the Levant. 

Tlmt blind bnrd, who on the Chian strand, . . . 
Beheld tlie Hind and the (.Idy.ssey 
Rise to tlie swelling of the voiceful sea. Cokridge, 

— Chian earth, ^ a dense eomptict kind of 
earth from Chios, used anciently in medi- 
cine as an astringent and a cosniotie. — 
Chian twrpcnUnn, or <.\ypru3 turpentine, is 
procured "from the ]*istacia Terehinthus. 
It is of the consistence of honey, clear, and, 
of a yellowish-white colour. 

Chiaoust (chons), u. [SeeCHOUS.E.] A Turk; 
a clieat. 

Chiaroscuro, Chiaro-oscuro (ki-a'ro-skiF- 

ru, ki-a'rd-os-kb'To), vi. [It., lit. clear-ob- 
scure, from L. ctonts, clear, and ohsci(ri(.‘<, 
obscure; Fr. clair-dbsctir.] In the fine arts, 
that department of painting Avliich relate.s 
to light and shade; the art of juflieiou.sly 
distributing the lights and sliadowhs in a 
picture. 

-A.ccording to the common acceptation of the term 
in the language of Art, chiarowsruro means not only 
the mutable effects produced by light and siiade, but 
also the permanent differences in brighuiess and 
darkness. Bairholt. 

ChlasiE ( kPazm ), n. [Gr, ehiasnm , from 
chiazo, to make the figure of the Greek 
letter %.] In (mat tlie central body of 
nervous matter formed by the junction and 
deemssation of the optic nerves. 

Chiasma (ki-azTna), n. Same as Chkism. 

Chiastolite (ki-asT6-lit), 7i. [Gr. chiastos, 
decussated (.see CHIASMI), and Uihos, a stone. ] 
A mineral of the cyanite family, generally 
regarded as a variety of andalusite, and uls<.> 
called Made, whose crystals are arranged in 
a peculiar manner. The form of the crys- 
tals is a four-sided prism, whose bases are 
rhombs, differing little from sipuires. But 
each crystal, Avhen viewed at its extremities 
or on a transverse section, is oliviously com- 
posed of two very different substances, and 
its general aspect is that of a black prism, 
passing longitudinally through the axis of 
another prism wiiich is wliilisli. 'I'liu term 
7nade, as the name of a distinct species, 
applies to the whiti.sh prisms onli'. It is a 
silicate of aluminium lAljO;;. HiO.^). 

CMastre (ki'as-tr), n. [Ch.' chuezo, to form 
the Greek letter cM.] In surg, a bandtige 
for stopping hemoiThage from tlie temporal 
artery, shaped like a cross or the Greek 
letter 

dlibbaltichibffial).!!. fSecCiBOL.] A small 
sort of onion; ciliol. Bean, a; FI 

Chibouque, Chibouk (shi-buk), n. [Turk.] 
A Turkish pipe, sometimes adorned with 
precious stones. ‘The long chibouque’s 
dissolving cloud.’ Byron. 

Chic (shek), n. [Fr. , from G. gcsch kk, skill . ] 

1. In the,f/m? arts, the faculty of producing 
effective works with rapidity and ease; great 
skill— 2. Easy elegance; grace. —3. Adroit- 
ness; cunning; knowingness. 

Chica, Chichafchc'ka, clie'cliaXn. [Fp.] LA 
red colour made ii.se of in tropical South 
America by some Indian tribes to stain their 
skins. It is extracted liy lioiling iiie leaves 
of Bignonm Chica in water, decanting tlie 
decoction, and allowing it to .settle and cool, 
when a red matter falls down wliich is 
formed into cakes and dried, --2. A for- i 
mented liquor or beer used by the uativi.'s i 
of South America, derived from Indian corn. ' 

Chica (c'heTvu), n. Aii old Spanish dance, <»f 
which the fandango and cachuca may be 
regarded as modern inodiffctitions. 

Chicane (sin-kfuT), n. [ Kr., from Fer. chau- 
gun, the game of golf played on horseback; 
l>olo. In the middle agc.s the game became 
popular in .Byzantium, and was introduced 
thence into Languedoc under the name of 
chicane. The series of senses are: first the 
game, then the act of keeping one’s own 
side; lastly, the niameuvros, &c.] The art 
of protracting a conte.st or discussion by the 
use of evasive stratagems or moan and un- 
fair tricks and artifices; trickery; sopliistry; 
chicanery. 

To cut short this chicane I propound it fairly to 
your own conucifcnce. Ikrheicy. 

He strove U) lengthen the campaign. 

And save his forces by t7; fen lie. ' Prior. 

Chicane (shi-kard), tm*. [Kr. To 

use chicane; to employ shifts, cavils, or ar- 
tifices. [Bare,] 


Give me but virtuous action* , and I whi not quibble 
and chicane .da »ul the matter, Chfiterjaid, 

Chicaner (.sln-kduV-r), w. [Fr. chicanevr.l 
One who cbicaiics oi* u.Scs shifts, turns, 
cva.sions, or uiidtu artilfco, iu liriualiou or 
disputc.s; a caviller; an um'air di.sputant. 

Till'- IS tluqw.iy to distinguish a logical chtrawr 
from a man of rtcmi.a, A, , cr. 

Chicanery (shi-krniV*r-i), n. [Fr. chica aerie.] 
Ghicam;; mean (»r unfair artiticcs to perplex, 
a ctuise and obscure the truth; frii-kt-ry; 
Bopliistry. ‘Irritated by perpetual cihnia- 
cry.’ Jl'allaiu. ‘ Aiamms cot by r.-ipine and 
chicanery.’ Lff/zdi.— >YX. ’J'riekery, soplii.s- 
try, qm'iddiiig, stratagem, tergiver.-.'itioir 

ChiCCOry (clukaeri;, n. « 'liicoj-y ( V. hieh ^ee). 

Chich, i Chiclie , i a. [ h'r. eh ieh , , ’{ .» », ,r, i i 
gardly, from L. cicrus, a, trille or thing uf io)» 
value'.] Xigu'urdly; spariiiu. Chancer, 

Chich (chieii), .'i. [Kr. chiche. It, cree, L 
car/, the c}iii-k-]>ea. j A dw.-irf ]<ea, lami- 
as Chick-pea (whieh rc*-). ‘ ('hich<\<, and the 
otlier pulse.s.' B. (Acgc. 

Cilicha (eluVeha), a. (Sp.l 1. H;mb‘ UK Chiea. 
2, The setuls of ,Stercaha Chichi!, a South 
.Auicricaii fret'. 

Chichevache,! m [Kr., lit. a lean eow,] A 
.starved cow, .snp]iosed to feed on patient 
wives. ‘ Lc.st chichcrache you stvahve iu Inr 
eiitraille.’ Chaucer. 

CMcliling, Chichiing-vetch (ehieii'iing, 
chich 'ling-vech), n. iiimie us ChicJdiag,. 
Chickling-vetcM. 

Chick (chik), c.i. fIVvhups from A. l^ax. 
cith, a .germ or sprout.] To sprout, as seird 
in the ground; to vegetate, j i'rovim-iull 

Chick tchik), n. [.Short enctl frtriu ehictcn.l 
Same ns Chicken. 

Chick-a-berry (chiiFa-be-ri), n, A cmTup- 
tionof Chequer-herry, the fruit of the iniuk 
theria priwuniheHs. {American.'] 
Chickabiddy (chik^ad>id-di a. A young 
chicken: also imed as a pet name, [rioviin 
cial] 

Chickadee (ehik'a-de), n. Tn America, a 
name given to the hluek-captitmouni t parnu 
atricapilh(s) and to other allh'd bird-, from 
their peculiar note. 

Chickaree (clnk'a-re'), u. T'he Sci ums hvd- 
sonius, or American red squirrel, so culled 
from its cry. 

Chicken (chik'en), n. [A. Sax. elcm. eycen„ 
ji cliicken; c<ig. L.O. Irikeu, kukea, Frov. G. 
kiichen.] 1. A young fowl ; partiirularly a 
young dome.stie fowl. —2. A per.son of ten- 
der years: generally msed of female.s and an 
in the following ipiotatiom ‘Stella is no 
chicken.' Bwiff.-V,. A ehibl: used t«» a term 
of endearment. ““C/oV/o u hazard, a game 
at dice. See IfAZAlib, — To count luo-’iv' 
chickens befuri' th» ij arc hatdwfi, g ju'over- 
bial e.xjuvKsiou meaning to anlicip.-m* tuo 
confidently the oluaining of sometiiing that 
one may never receive, 

Chicken -breasted ( chik'en -brest-ed), a. 
J’igeondireasted; having that form of breast 
resulting from a kind of malformation 
known as lordosis, or from euriou.s di.seuKe 
or spinal weakiies.s, iu which the v«‘rif,']>ral, 
column i,i> curved forwards, giving rise p> 
projection of the .srmnum or I'rcu.^t-bone. 

Chicken-grape (chikTm-grap). n. An .lim*- 
ricun sjiecicis of the vine, t he Vifis coriCfoliu,, 
or In-ai’Mcuved vine; uI.ko termed ii'oih/'- 
gra'j)e. 

Chicken- lies, rted ( diik bui - hart - e< 1 1, a. 

Having no mere courage than u cldcken; 
timid: cowardly. 

Chicken-pox (ehikVn-poks), n. A mild con- 
tagious t-rnptive dfeea.sc, generally appear- 
ing in chillrtn. 

CMckett (chik'et). n. A fastening. 

The grecu aud «*/. /CaVav .u‘*j olfcnhlvf. 

/■'tV'f/. 

Chickling (chik'ling), n. [Him. of chick.} 
A .small chick i'.r chicken. 

Chickling, Chieldlng-x^etch (chikdiug, 
chikTiu.g-vccii), n. [Idni. <d' chich. the cliick- 
pea, ] A vetch or ]a'a of the genus Lat Ityrus. 
(L. saiinis), t'Xtcu.sively cultivated in the 
south Europe for it.s seed, wliich i.'-i eaten 
ill the same way as the ehiek-peu, Imt i.s said 
to lie of superior ((uaiily. 

Chick-pea (chik'pe), n. [For chich -pea. 
See ITin’H, n.'j Tlie popular name <<1 Cicer 
ariefinuin. Itgrows wild around tlie simre.s 
of the Metlitevriinean and in many parts of 
the East, producing a .short puffy pod with 
one or generally two small netted seials^ 
with two swellmg.s on one side. It is much 
used in olio.s in Spain, ami Is an important' 
article in French cookery, When roasted 
it is the coumum parched -pulse of the East, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, jiuimd; u, Sc, ubnne; Sc. iey. 
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C?McE“Weed fcliik'wcd), v. [Tluit is, du'cJceji- 
u'eml; in vScotlaud it is often called chicken- 
leurt or ehucken-u'oii,.} The i)opnlar name 
of Siellarict media, one of the most common 
weeds ill cultivated and waste f^round every- 
wlierc in Britain, flowering? throiu?liout tlie 
yiJai*. It has a procumbent more or less 
hairy atom, with <ivate pointed leaves, and 
many small white flowers. It is much used 
for feedinj^ ca^.?e-}>irds, which are very fond 
both (d its leaves and seeds.— jlfon.ve-crcr 
cliickweeil, the popular name of various 
species of Ccrastium. — ffo/.^cr-r/rccy?. chieje- 
wred, the common name of Tvihitalm euro- 
pfvn. 

Chicoraceous (chik-o-ra'shns), a. Cichora- 
ceous (which see). 

Chicory (chik'o-ri), n. [Ei*. chicorec, L. 
c.lehonumi, from Or. kichurfon, chicory,] The 
poimlai* name of Cichoriu in InUfbnr, a com- 
posite pbmt common in waste places in Enj^- 
land, ami c.vti'ndin-’ througli Europe ami 
Asia as far as India. It has a fleshy taper- 
ing root, a stem from 1 to 3 feet high, with 



spreading branches and lolted and coarsely 
tootlied leaves. Tlie flowers are bright blue. 
The roots have been extensively employed 
as a substitute fur eotfee, or to mix with 
ctdfee, being roasted and ground for this 
purpose. Gliicory is also cultivated for feed- 
ing cattle with its leaves, and the blanched 
loaves a 1-0 Hometiines used a.s a salad. 

Chide (chid), o.t pret. chid [c/mdetj; part. 
chid, chidden. [A. Sax. cldan, to cliide; 
coiiiieetions unknown,] 1 , To scold; to re- 
pruve; t() rebuke: with a personal suldect 
and object; as, to chide one for liis fault.s; 
to idiide one for his delay. ‘Almost chide 
CJod for making juni that cuunticuance you 
arc.' Shak. ‘Last chidden for being too 
slov,*.’ Shak. ‘ Chid her and forbid her to 
siieak,’ Tennyuon. 

la.it Kirk '.v;is only Ct'a'd for it; and it v.-ns .said that 
J'.c had a pirticiihir order for .some military e.Mecu- 
tiom;, so that he conid only be c/sui for the manner 
of it. 

2. I'o find fault with; to take exception to: 
with a thing as abject, especially when re- 
garded as an agent or having aedivity, 

‘ Chid his ti’iiant youth.’ Shak. '* When sve 
liuve eh hi the husty-fontetl time for parting 
us.’ ,S7.m/.% 

‘Tis li'it bcc.'mse the ring they ride, 

Ai'-"' Li:uif'-,ay .-'.t tlie ring rides '.vt!!!, 
r.r.t that my 'dre the wine vrill ciizd<\ 

If 'tis n‘it uU’d by Rusabeile. Sir IF. Scott. 

3. To fret or murmur agaiii.st, as waves do; 
t«> chafe. ‘ The sea tliat chides the bauks of 
Ibigiaud.’ hihak. [.Rare.] — !. To drive or 
iiuirel by chiding. 

I chid Lucetta hence. Shah. 

F::}d Iiim, sny I-ird ef W'arwick ; chide him l;ith(;r. 

Shak. 

, 1 , '■{'o stnk<i ]ty way of punishment <ir ad- 
Tiioniriun. '•Chidden by the dainty hand.’ 
Triiiii/enii. -SVN. Tolda’me, relmkthrepnn’e, 
scubh censmv, vepivuu'h. 

OMde (chid), v.i. To scold; to clamour; to 
dtid fault; to cuuteud in ngirds of anger: ■ 
HometimcR, followed by ivlth. 

Ai hi j,u.>.b vv;i ; wroth ami rhodc "cith K.'iban. 

Gelt •’{.’c.'ciii. 36- 

U h!T;-r'’ri? the pcejjle di^l chide rriih Moses, .and 
^,aid, Giv<- ;:s w.iter that we jiiay drink. Ex, xvii. 2. 

What A was i to chide at 5 »im- .‘lihtt/c. 
Fhj. to fret; to chafe. *As tloth a rock 
audinst the ehidimj ilood.’ SIhak. 

Chide (ebiil;, n. Murmur; gentle noise. 


‘Tlie chide of streams.’ Thomson. [Rare 
and poetical.] 

Cliider (chid'dr), n. One who chides, cla- 
mours, reproves, or rebukes. 

I love no sir. Shak. 

Chideress t ( chid'er-es ), n. A female who 
chides. 

Ohidestert (chid'ster), n. A female scold. 
Chaucer. 

CMding ( chid'ing ), n. 1. A scolding ; a re- 
buke; reproof. ~2. Hoise or fury of wind, 
waves, streams, &c. ‘ The churlish chiding 
of the winter’s wind.' Shak. ‘The chidvige 
of the headlong brook.’ Mallet. [Rare aiid 
poetical.]— 3. In Minting, the sound made 
by hounds in full cry. 

They bay’d the bear 

With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 

Such gallant Shak. 

Chidingly (chidTng-li), adv. In a scolding 
or repiroving manner. 

Chief (chef), a. [0. Er. chef, chief (Fr. chef), 
the head, top, chief; from L. caput, the 
hea<l.] 1. ^Highest in otlice, authority, or 
rank; principal; a.s, a c/ric/ priest; the chief 
butler. Gen. xl. 9. 

Among the chief rulers many believed on him, 

Jn. xii, 42. 

2. .Principal or most eminent, in any quality 
or action; such that others (things, persons, 
particulars of any kind) are inferior or sub- 
ordinate; most important; at the head; lead- 
ing ; main ; a word of very extensive appli- 
cation, 

The hand of the princes and rulers liath been chief 
in this trespas.s. Ezra i.\. 3. 

3.1- Intimate; near; close. In this sense 
still used in Scotland; as, they are very 
chief wi’ ane anither. 

A whisperer separated! chief friend.s. Prov. xvi. 28. 
This word, though in its oAvn meaning a 
superlative, was formerly sometimes used 
ill the .superlative degree. 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. Shak. 

Doeg, an Edomite, the chiefest ot the herdmen. 

I Sam. xxi. 7. 

—Chief-tenant, a tenant incap)ite, or tenant- 
in-chief; one who holds land directly from 
the crown by honourable personal services. 
See Tenant. —B y N. Principal, leading, main, 
first, paramount, supreme, capital, prime, 
vital, especial, essential, great, grand, emi- 
nent. 

Chief (clief), n. 1. The person highest in 
authority, the head or head man ; as, the 
chief of the foreign office. Specifically, (a) a 
military coininaiuler; the penson who head.s 
fin army, 1 Clir. xi. G, (?j) The principal 
person of a clan, tribe, family, or congrega- 
tion, Ac. ISTum. iii. 24. 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances! 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Used collectively for more than one person. 

I took the chief od your tribes, wise men and known, 
and made them heads over you. Deut. i, 15. 

2. The principal part or portion ; the most 
or largest part of one thing or of many. 

The people took of the spoil sheep .and oxen, the 
chief of the things which should have been utterly 
destroyed. x Sam. xv. 21. 


3. In her. the head or upper part of the 
escutcheon, from si<le to 
side, cut olf horizontally 
hy a straight line, and 
containing' properly a 
third part of the dimen- 
sions of the escutcheon. 

In blazoning arms, the 
chief is generally last 
mentioned find described. 

In chief, is the term used 
when something boime Chief, 

is in this part — hold 
land in chief, to hold land directly from the 
sovereign by honourable personal services. 
—Chi(\f, Commander, Leader, Head. Chief, 
lit. the head, applied to one who occupies 
the highest rank in military or civil mat- 
ters, as an Indian chief, a military chief, the 
chief of a department in the civil service ; 
commander, one who issues commands to 
or lias power over, applied to the head of an 
army or fleet, as commander ot the army in 
the East, co7mna7ider of the ^Mediterranean 
fleet; leader, the head of a party or faction, 
or one wffio conducts smne special under- 
taking —the loader of the House of Corn- 
moms' the leader of the Conservative party, 
the leader of the storming party; head, ap- 
plied to the chief of a tribe or family or pro- 
fession, as the head of the House of Caven- 
dish, the head of the bar. 

Chief (chef), a dw. Chiefly. Thomson. [Rare.] 
Chiefage,t Chevaget (chefaj, che'vaj), n. 


[See Chief.] A tribute by the head; a poll- 
tax. 

CMef-toaron (chef bar-on), n. The president 
of the court of exchequer, 

CMefdom (chef'dum), n. Sovereignty. 
Spenser. [ Rare. ] 

CMefess (chefes), n. A female chief. Car- 
eer. [Rare.] 

Chief-justice (clief- jnsTi.s), I'he presid- 

ing judge in certain courts of justice of the 
highest order, as in England, America, the 
British colonies, Ac, lii England there is 
only one chief- justice, the presiding Judge 
in the Queen’s Bench divi.sion of the High 
Court of J ustice, culled the Lord Chief- j ms tide 
of England, 

CMef-justicesMp ( chef Q‘us- tis -ship), n. 
The office of cliief-jiistice. 

CMefless (chefles), Without a chief or 
leader. ' Chlejlcss iwmie?,.' Tope. 

Chiefly (clief'li"), ad‘i). 1 . IThicipally; above 
all; in the first place. 

And chicjly thou, O .Spirit, that dort prefer 
Before all temples th’ upright heart and pnro. 

Milton, 

2 . Fur the most part; mostly; as, hi.s estates 
were chiejig situated in Scotland, -- S yn. 
Principally, mainly, especially, eminently. 
Chief-rent (chef rent), n. The same as Quit- 
rent (which see). 

Chiefrie t (ehef'ri), 71. A rent or duty paid 
to the lord paramount. 

Chieftain ( clief'trin or chef tin ), ??. [ O.Fr. 
chevetaine, chief tame, Ac., from L.L, capi- 
taneus, from coput, the head ; so that it is 
really the same -word as ca-ptain.) A cap- 
tain, leader, or commander; a chief; the 
head of a troop, army, or clan. 'When used 
ab.solutely, mostly designating the chief of 
a Highland clan. 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, ' Boatman, do not tarry.’ CampML 

Chieftaincy, Chieftainship (chef tfm-si or 
chef tin-si, chef tan-ship or chef tin-ship), ?i. 
The rank, dignity, or office of a chieftain. 
Chieftainess' ( chef tiin-es or clief'tin-es), 71. 
A female chieftain. Miss Sedgwick. 
Chieftainryl- (cheftan-ri or cheftin-ri), -n. 
Ch ief tain.shi p. Jolmson. 

Chieftyt (chef'ti), 71. Headship. .Sp. Hall. 
Chiel, Chield (chel, cheld), u. [A corruption 
of child, which formerly ^vas often addressed 
to a young man. See Childe.] A young 
man; a fellow; used either in a good or bad 
sense. ‘Buirdly chuis an’ clever hizzies.’ 
JSmms. [Scotch,] 

Chierete,t CMertee,t 71. Charity; tender- 
ness; alfection. Chaucer. 

Chievancet (chev'ans), 71. [O.Fr. ehemnee, 
from cheeir, to accomplish. Sec Ohevts- 
ANCE. ] An unlawful bargain; traffic in 
wliicli money is extorted as discount. Baco7i. 
Chieve.t Chivet (chfiv), -u. i. See Cheye. 
Chiff-chaff (chif chaf), n. The w’hite-throafc 
(Sgliiia Jtufa), one of om‘ .song-birds, so 
called from its note. 

Chiffonnier (shifo-ner), n. [Fr,, a chiffoii- 
nier, a rag-picker, from chiffon, a rag.] 1. A 
kind of small side-hoard; a kind of cabinet. 
2 . X rag-picker : in this sense used by Bng- 
li.sh writers merely as a French word ; the 
fern, is chiffo'imtire. 

Chiffre (shefr), n. [Fr.] In figures 
to denote the harmony, as in figured ]>ass. 
Chignon (she-nyOu), n. [Fr., the nape of 
the neck, a chignon.] The term applied to 
ladies’ back liair when rai.sed and folded up, 
nsiiully round a pad of more or less size, in 
a sort of roll on the back part of the head 
and nape of the neck. 

Chigoe (chig'o), 71. [Of W cst Indian or Soittii 
American origin.} A very curious insect 
{Pulex or Sareo'psylla ‘penetrans') closely 
resembling the common flea, but cd more 
minute size, found in the W est Indies and 
South America, It burrows beneath the 
skin of the foot, and soon .acquires the size 
of a pea, its abdomen becoming distended 
•with eggs. If these 
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Cfllikara (clii-li:;i''ra), ’)i. The Hmdii name 
for a sj^ecies of goat-like antelope found in 
Bengal, of which the male is furnished with 
four horns, the anterior very short and 
conical, the posterior longer, tapering and 
erect. It is the Antilopa quadricornvi of 
Blainville, and the AnUlopa ChiJcara of 
Hardwicke. 

CMhary (shik-aTi), n. In the East Indies, 
a huntsman; a shikaree or shekarry, 
Ohihe,t -n. A chick or chicken. 

CMl- (kil). See CHEIL-. 

Ohilbiam (chd/bhm), u. [ChiU> cold, and 
blain.] A hlain or sore iwoducod hy cold; a 
tumour adecting the hands or feet, accom- 
panied with inflammation, pain, and some- 
times ulceration. 

Oliilhlain (chirblfui), v.t To afflict with 
chilblains; to produce chilblains in. 

Child ( child ), n. pi. Children ( chil'dren ). 
[A. Sax. cild, a child, pL cUdru, afterwards 
vJMre, cluldre, to which n or en another 
plural termination was added making ckil- 
drm a kind of double plural. The root is 
the same as that of kin, kind, <fcc., Gf. kind, 
a child.] 1. A son or a daughter, of any 
age; a male or female descendant in the 
first degree ; the immediate progeny of hu- 
man parents (sometimes of animals and 
plants). 

And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto hte house, 
and iiehold his daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and with dances; and she was his only 
cMUd. Jndg. xi. 34. 

2. A very young person of either sex; said 
properly of one somewhat older than an in- 
fant, yet scarcely old enough to be called a 
boy or girl or a youth. See Childhood. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child, but when I 
became a man I put away childish things. 

1 Cor. xiii. ii. 

3, One who exhibit.? the character of a very 
young person; one of crude or immature 
knowledge, experience, judgment, or at- 
tainments; as, he is a mere c/itZd in these 
matters. 

Be miixovQ children, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine. Eph. iv. 14. 

4 Fi(j, one whose character is due to the 
influence of another, or that which is the 
product of something else ; offspring ; out- 
come. ‘Thou child of the devil' Acts xiii. 
10. ‘Be a child o' the time.' Shah 

I talk of dreams, 

Which are the ckildf-en of an idle brain. Shak. 

f>. pi. The descendants of a man, howev’^er 
remote; as, the children of Israel ; the chil- 
dren of Edom.— <3. pi. The inhabitants of a 
country; as, the children of vSeir. 2 Chv. 
XXV. 11. —7. [Warwickshire provincial Eng- 
lish,] A girl 

A barne, a very pretty barnel A boy or a child, 
I wonder? Shah. 

8,t See Childe. ^ Child Howland to the 
dark tower caine,‘ Shale. — Children of 
Light, aynime assumed by the early Quakers. 
Jiev. Orhg Shipleg.— Child’s play, a trivial 
matter of any kind; anything easily accom- 
plished or surmounted. ‘Xo child’s nlay 
was it~nor is it ! ‘ Carlyle. — With child, 
pregnant. Gen, x\i. 11; xix. m.—To get 
with child, to render pregnant.— To go with 
child, to 1)e pregnant. 

ChncLt (child), y.i To produce children; 
to bring forth otlspring. 

They were two harlots and dwelled together in one 
house, and it chanced within two daies tJiey childed 
Doth* Latimer. 

Childt (child), y. t. To bring forth, as a child. 
‘A little mayde, the which ye childed.* 

Cllildaget (child'aj), n. Childhood; infancy. 

For in your very chyldce,cie there appeared in you a 
certaine str^lnge and marvellous towardness, 

Oliild-bearing (chihEbar-ing), a. ^Bearing 
or producing children. 

Child-hearing (cluld'bfir-mff), n. The act 
of producing or bringing forth children; 
parturition. ‘Past child-bearing.’ Addison. 
Child-bed (childbed), n. The state of a 
•woman bringing forth a child or being in 
labour; parturition. ‘ Women in child-bed.* 
Arhnthnot. 

Child-birth ( child ' bdrth ), n. The act of 
bringing forth a child ; travail ; ialjuur. ‘ Pains 
ot child-birth.* Jer. Taylor. 
Child-crowing (chihEkro-ing), n. A variety 
of croup, known as spasmodic croup; laryn- 
gismus stridulus. 

Childe ( child), A noble youth ; a youth, 
especially one of high birth, before he was 
advanced to the honour of knighthood ; a 


squire; also applied to a knight: comp, some- 
what similar use of infante in Spain and 
Portugal. 

The noble childe, preventing his desire, 

Under his dub with wary boldnesse went. 

: \ Spenser. 

Childed t (chilcEed), a. Furnished with a 
child. ‘He c/wTdeti, as I fathered.’ Shak. 
Childermas -day (chil'd«3r-ma.s-da), n. 
IChUdei', pi. of child, mass, and day.} An 
anniversary of the Church of England, held 
on the 2Sth of December, in commeinora- 
tion of the children of Bethlehem slain by 
Herod. Called also Innocents’ -day. 
Child-great t(ch!ld'gTat), a. Pregnant. Syl- 
vester. 

Childhood (cMldTiud), n. iChild, and suffix 
-hood.] The state of a child, or the time in 
which persons are cliildreii, including the 
time from birth to puberty ; or, in a more 
restricted sense, the state or time from in- 
fancy to near puberty. Thus we say infancy, 
childhood, boyhood, youth, and manhood. 

The childhood shews the man. 

As morning shews the day. Milton, 

Childing (chihEing). p. and a. l. Bearing 
children. 

Many a childing another then, 

And new-born, baby died. Southey, 

2. Fig. productive; fruitful, ‘The childing 
autumn.’ S'/mk. [Bare in both uses.] 
Childish (childTsh), a. l. Of or belonging 
to a child or to childhood. ‘ Sweet childish 
clays.' Ifordsioor^A.— 2, Like a child, or 
what is proper to childhood: with the dis- 
paraging senses of trifling ; puerile ; ignor- 
ant; silly; weak; &s, childish fear. * A child- 
ish waste of philosophic pains.’ Cawper. 
Childishly (cluhEish-li), adv. In a childish 
manner; like a child; in a trifling way; in 
a weak or foolish manner. 
Ghlldish-miMed (chiUEislwniiKEed), a. Of 
a childlike disposition; artless; unUesigning; 
simple. 

Childish-mindedness (child'ish-mmd''ed- 
nes), n. The state of being childisji-ininded; 
extreme simplicity. Bacon. 

Childishness (cliildTsli-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being childish; puerility; sim- 
plicity; harmlessness; weakness of intellect: 
generally used in a disparaging sense. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps tliy childishness ■will move liini more 
Than can our reasons. Shah. 

CMld-Mlling (chil<Ekil-ing),n. Infanticide. 
Child-learnt (childl6rnt).«.. Learned wlien 
a child. ‘By silly superstition’s child-learnt 
fears,’ J. Baillie. 

Childless (cMldTes), a. Destitute of chil- 
dren or offspring. 1 Sam. XV. 33. 
Childlessness (childTes-nes), n. State of 
being without children. 

Childlike (childTik),rf. Besembling a child 
or that which belongs to children; becom- 
ing a child; meek; submissive; dutiful: 
never used in a disparaging .sense. ‘ Child- 
Ulce obedience.’ Hooker. 

Childly (cliildTi), a. Like a child; acquired 
or learned when a child. ‘ Childly wont and 
ancient use.’ Tennyson, 

Childness t (chihEnes), Chi kli.sh humour 
or playfulness ; sportive gaiety of a child. 
Shak. 

Children (chiEdren), n. pi. of child (which 
see). — Syn. Offspring, issue, progeny. 
Childrenite (chiEdre-nit), n. A mineral .sub- 
stance met with in Cornwall and in Devon- 
shire, It is a phosphate of alumina and 
iron. 

Childrenless (chiEdreu-les), a. Childless. 
Brant. 

Child -Wife (child' wif), n. 1. A wife with 
childlike manners and ideas; an over-young 
wife. Dickens,— -2.} A woman who has borne 
a child. 

Childwitt (clnkEwit), n. [Child, and wite, a 
fine or penalty.] A fine or penalty on a bond- 
woman unlawfully with child. 

Chili (chill), n. See Chilli. 

Chiliad (kill-ad), [Gr. chilias, tmrachiUoi, 
a thousand.] 1, A thousand; a collection or 
sum containing a thousand individuals or 
particulars. ‘The logarithms of so many 
chiliads of absolute numbers,’ Brande <£? 
Cox.— 2. The period of a thousand years. 

We make cycles and periods of years ; as. decads, 
centmiQs, chiliads. Holder. 

Chiliaedron, Chiliahedron (kill-a-e'Tlron, 
kiEi-a-he"dron), n. [Gr. ehilioi, a thousand, 
and hedm, a seat, a side,] In a figure 
of a thousand sides. [Bare. ] ' 

If a man speaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a. 
thousand sides, the idea of the figure may be very 
confused, though that of the number be very distinct. 

“ Lochc. 


Ghi!iagOE(kiEi-;i-g(m),n,. [(jr, ehi/id,a Hiou- 
sand, aiul yonia, a corner, i A plane Jignre 
of a thousand angles and sides. 

Chiliahedron. See Cntu.iEhim^. 
CMliarch (kil'i-ilrk), n. IGr. duhof, a. thou- 
sand, and archos, a chief.] Tb.e military 
cuininander or chief of a tli<>u.'-and liien. 
Chiliarcliy (kiri-iir-ki). n. A body eom-ist- 
ing of a thousand men. ‘The chiUarchirH 
or'']’egiments of the Lainh.’ Br. IL J/i/re. 
Chillasm (kiEi-azm), n. ! 0 r. eh iliul, a t i n oi- 
saiid.] Same as AliLlenniHm. 

Chiliast (kiEi-ast), n. [Gr. e/oY/o/, a thou- 
suiid.] A millcnariaii. 

CMliastiC (kil-i~asTik), Belating Ic. the 
millennium; milleuariaii. 

Chilifactive (kil-i-fak'iiv). i^ee Ciiymi'An' 

TIVE. 

Chill (chil), n. [A. .S:lx. erJe, ryle, ('old, chill, 
from ct'ian, to cool, from nd, cool; coa. 1). 
kill, (ddll, ktllim, to eluTI; .‘^w. .ky/a. b» ejiill; 
same root as in L. yelidue, cfdd, gelid, hen 
Cool.] 1. A sliiveving with vuM; a cold tit; 
sensation of cold in an animal body; chilli- 
n(.!ss. ‘ A sort of chili alamt his pra-cordia 
ami head.’ Derham.- 'I 'I'hut «‘ondition of 
tlie atmo.^ldiore or other object nliieh juo- 
duces the Sensation of etdd; eoMness siieli 
as tha.t caii.sod ]>y the ispjjroach <rf ice; 
chilliness; as, there i.s a chill in the air, — 

3. Fig. niiytliing that damps or dise<uu*age.H; 
a depre».sing ijjflnenee; a clieclc to feelings 
of joy; as, a chill came over the asseinldy. 

The early chill u( poverty never left aiy bi-ne 

' ' 

4. In metal, a piece of iron iutrodiiced int(» 
a mould so us to rapidly taxd tim .suiT;n*c of 
molten iiviu which (-(mies in eamtuet there- 
with. 

Chill (chil), (A. 1. Cold; tending to enuse 
shivering; a;;, the chill vapour.- ai night. 

‘ Noisome winds and blasting va]Hnir.'i ehUt.* 
Miltfiii.~-2. Exi»erleneing eoM ; shiverbig 
’ivitli cold. ‘ Tile many will Ite too ehiil and 
tender,’ Shak, 

My chill veiuH frci.'xe with dcspriir. J' ’ - 

3. iAV/. (rt) depressing; <iispiriting ; discour- 
aging. ' 

Chill penury repre.-iii’d 1 heir iml in rage, 

And froze tlie geni.il current of the .rh. Grr,-. 

(h) Oistunt; formal; md warm, iiuimuted, 
or atfectioiiatc; as, reecptluii, (n In- 
sensible in death. 

He is chill to prabe nr bhuat;, 'Av.'ej 

Chill (eliil), v.t. 1, 'To affect wiih dall; to 
make chilly; to strike or idasi with severe 
cold. ^ Chill’d my W'im.’ Jjrydnt. 'Whitu 
winter r/z/V/ed the day,’ Gnhhuxith.- 2, fig. 
to cheek in enthusiasm <<r warmth; to di's- 
conrag'e: t»i dispirit; to depress. 'ChiHihg 
his ciiresses by the cfddnuss of his man- 
ners.' Trnnyfioii.--g, fn ■tuetal. to reduce 
suddenly the tiunperatim; of a piece of e.nE- 
iron so as to cause u change of ery^hiiliza- 
tion at or near the surface ivith the view of 
hardening it. 

Chilli (ehilK v.i. To shiver. 

Chilled (ciiild), andAt. l. U.-Hded; cold; 
feliivering. 

rriaiji'.s agud jtiint;, with evoV.’^'.; fear did sh-ila.*. 

ChapMitu, 

2. Dejected; discouraged. --3. fiurdeued by 
chilling; as, chilled iiam; chilled sled. —4. hi 
paint tug, , applied t(i the v.'irni.-.h (»f a pic- 
ture when the cioudincss or dimness called 
bloomithj appears on the surface. 

Chiller (ciul'er), n. One iivho or that which 
chills. 

Chill-hardening (chirhard-n-ing), /?. A 
nnjdc of tempt ringstetd-euUingin-.trnments 
hy expo.siijg the red-hot metal to a hhisf of 
cold air, F. II. Knight. 

Chilli, Chilly (Chi!’'i’). n. ].%. c/o7c. j The 
]M>d or fruit of tht' Capisienm anunain or 
Guinea pepper. See Gapsicum, 

Chilliness (clul'i-nes), //. ’The stale or 
quality of being chilly: (a) .sensation of .shi- 
vering; painful or disagreeable feeling of 
coldno.ss. ‘ A difUines.s or sliii’cring affeet.s 
the body.' sirbatknot. (b) A degree of cold 
that _ ciiuses .shivering; duilne.sH; as, the 
chillinei<s of the wind. 

Chilling: (chiking), p. and a. 1 Cooling; 
causing to .shiver; cold; a.s, a chUliug mud. 
2. Fig, tending to rcqu'css onlhusia.sm or 
warmth; cold; distant; discouraging; de- 
pressing; a.s, a r/oY/Dn; manner. 

Chillingly (eh iEing-Ii), adr. Jn a chilling 
inarmer; coldly. 

Chillness (chii'nes), T'he stale or (jiia- 
lity of being chill; {u) the feeling of taadness 
or coldmis.s; a .shivering. 

If you coiiie nut tjf tlio sun sudclvnly into the shade, 
there folh ivvftli a chill rc.<s or hhivCriiie in aU the 
body. ' Paeon. 
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CHILLY 


CHIMHBY-TOP 


(h) An uiiplnurfanf. dcj^reo of eolduoHH; as, the 
fJiiUitef^K of Uui air. | 

CllilXy 0-iiii'i), ainltcTm. -//.] 1, E^'- I 

ptM'iciunii'," the Hoiisatiou of chilliness; ! 
chilliMi I 

I’sa .H <Vi.’7/r as a bottlii of port; iu a hard frost. I 
Caiman the yinifi,ifer, 

‘2. r>i.sa;.-'reeably cold; chillin-*'; cohl, so as to 
prodiice the' sen.sation of shivoriiio’. 

A fvV.v'/v swual Ijcdcavs 
AI3’ shndderiii;^' y. Phh’l/>s. 

CMlly foidPl!), //dr. \Ohill, and term, -h/.] 
hi a ehiil or (diilly manner; coldly; with 
cnldiiess; as, to receive ai)t;r.son ohiUiC 

CMlly, ii. .See ClifLLl. 

CMlognatll lki'!o,o:-nath), n. A member of 
the order i ihilo.u'nathH. 

Cililognatlia ( ki - h hia-tha), u. pi Same 

as Cht iJuijimflM. 

Olliloma (ki'h'/ma,), n. [Gr. chailuma, a lip.] 
in .-o///. the upper Up or muzzle of a quad- 
ruped, when tumid and continue/l iininkfr- 
ruptedly from the nostril, as in the camel. 

CMlOpod (krio-pod), n. .Same as ChiiUopod. 

CMlOpoda (kl-lop'o-dii), n. pi Same as 
(Hh-ilopnila. 

CMitern Hundreds (chiktern huikdredz), 
n, A hilly di.stri(‘A of Buekinghainshire 
which ha.s f/elonged to the crown from time 
inmiernorial. To this district a nominal 
oilice i.s attached, ami the person holding it 
is called the Steward of the Chiltern Huii- 
dred,s. As a member of the House of Com- 
inon.s, not in any re.spect di-squalifled, can- 
not resign his seat directly, any membei' 
wlio wishes to resign may aceompli.sh his 
object by accepting the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundred.s, which, l)eing held to be 
a idace of honour and profit under the 
crow’n, waeates the seat. This nominal 
place is in the gift of tlie chancellor of the 
exchequer, and the recipients usually resign 
iimucdiately after appointment. 

€Mm03ra, CMmera (ki-me'ra,), n. [L. chi- 
vimm^ from Or. cUihialraM chimjera.] 1. In 
cla^B. myth, a fire- breathing monster, the 


X ^ '* 

ChiaKYra—r.j'ciaii torm-cotta, Brit. Museum. 

fore parts of whose la^dy were thf>.se of a 
lion, the midtUe of a gout, and the hinder 
of a tlragon; supposed to repre.sent a vol- 
canic nu-umtain in Lycia, w'hose top was the 
resort of lions, the middle that of g<iat 3 , and 
the foot that of serpents. ‘Gorgons, and 
liy<lras,aml ch / //ucra.s'dire. ’ Hence— 

2. In ornamental art, a fanta.stic assemblage 
of animal forms so combined as to produce 
one complete but unnatural design. Such 
chinneras are frcapiently seen on antique 
engraved gems and bas-reliefs.— 3. A vaiu or 
idle fancy; a creature of the imagination, 
composcil 4)f contra<lictions or absurdities 
that can havenoexi.stence except in thought. 
' Chittierae, crotchets, C}iri.stma.s solecisms.’ 
Term yuan. ~-i. in ich. a genus of cartilagin- 
ous llshes. Tlie ojily known species is the 
Chitiuem ■nKinufri^sa, which inlmbits the 
northern seas, and is sometimes called king 




ChuiiaT.i. jnonstrosa. 

of the herrings, and, from its two pairs of 
large teotlu rabbit-ii.sh. Jt .seldom exceeds 
SftHit. and prodneeseggs inclosed inleathery 

' cases. . ■ ■ 

CMmseridae, Cliinierid® (ki-u-tcTi-del.'u.p?. 
A famiiy of cartilaginou.s ti.she.s, dlstiii- 
gui^hed from the other families of tlie car- 
tiluginnus order by po.-(sesi5ing a single gill- 
opeuing, by the head lieiug furnished with 
appendages, and the tail ttuauinatiirg in a 
point. It contains the genera Cinni.-ora and 
Calha-hytudiUs. 

CMmseroid (ki-me'nijdk a. delating to or 
like a chiimera (*r the Chiniaa-hhe. 


CMmL, n. See Chimk, a brim. 

CMmbe, t y.i To jingle; to clatter, as a 
bell. 

The sely tonge may wel ringe and cMmde, Chancer. 
CMme (ehim), n. [O.E, chimhe^ chymbe, a 
cymbal, a shortening of an old form chyni- 
hale foTcymbal froniL. <)?//// ietZum, a cymbal; 
whence also Dan. Icime, Sw, kimba, to chime, 
to toll.] 1. The harmonious sound of hells 
or musical instruments. Shakspere uses it 
of sounds produced from a viol (Pericles, 
h 1, S5). 'lustrumeiits that made melodious 
chiine." Milton. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shah, 

2. A set of hells (properly five or more) tuned 
to a musical scale, and struck by hammers, 
not by the tongues. Some chimes consist of 
from forty to fifty hells, the smaller bells 
ri.sing in chiwnatic succession, while the 
lower are generally limited to such funda- 
mental basses as the tonic, dominant, and j 
subilominant.— 8. Correspondence of sounds | 
ill general, sometimes of proportion or re- 
lation. ‘C/iL/ic.v of verses.’ Cotvley.—i. An 
arrangemeut of liells and strikers in an organ 
or musical box, &c., operated in harmony 
with the reeds, pipes, or tongues.— ztZtor 
chime, a set of three small bells mounted in 
a stand, and used for ringing by hand in 
the liomaii Catholic church service. 

Chime (cliim), v.i. 1. To sound in conson- 
ance, rhythm, or harmony; to give out har- 
monious sounds; to accord; as, to hear bells 
chime. 

The song of those who chime for ever, 

After the chiming of the eternal spheres. Keats. 

2. To agree ; to suit ; to harmonize : often 
with in with. ‘Set her sad will no less to 
chime loith his.’ Tennyson. 

Everything in luith such a Immour. Irving. 

3. To express agreement : with in loith. 

He not only sat quietly and heard liis father railed at, 
but often chitned in with the discourse. Arbuthnot. 

^. t 'To jingle or clatter. See Choibe. 

Chime (chim), nt. 1 . To cause to sound 
harmoniously, as a set of bells; to strike 
with or move to measure. 

With lifted arms they order every blow, 

And chime their sounding hammers in a row. Dryden. 

2. To utter harmoniously; to recite with 
rhythmical flow. 

Let simple IVordsworth chime his childish verse. 

Byron. 

Chime, Chimb (chim), n. [A. Sax. cun, a 
ba.se, cimhoKj, a joining; but the meaning 
appears better in D. kim, .Sw. klm, kiinb, 
the edge of a cask, G. kimime, edge, brim,] 

1. The klge or brim of a cask or tub, formed 
by the ends of the staves projecting beyond 
the head.™ 2, In ship-bidldhig, tliat part of 
the water-way or thick plank at the side 
left above the deck and hollowed out to 
form a w^ater-course. Called also Chine. 
Chime, Chimb (chim), e.t. Naut. to make a 
chime or chimb in. 

Ghimer (ehim'Sr), One who chimes. 
Chimera. See Cholera. 

Clliraere (shi-meri), n. [Fr. simarre. It. 
zioiarra.l The upper robe, to wdiieh the 
lawn sleeves of a bishop arc attached. In 
the Engliish Church the chimere hs of black 
satin. English prelates of the Roman Cath- 
olic Chnrch wear one of puride silk ; car- 
dinals of scarlet. i 

Chimeric (lii-meriik), a. »Same as Chmier- 
ical 

Chimerical (ki-meriik-al), a. IVterely ima- 
ginary ; fanciful ; fantastic ; wdldly or vainly 
conceived ; having or capable of having no 
existence except in thought ; as, chimerical 
notions or projects. ‘Chimerical fancies fit 
for a shorn head.’ Bp. fiaitZ. — Syn. Imagi- 
nary, fanciful, fantastic, wild, iinfoiuided, 
vain, deceitful, delusive. 

Chimerically (ki-meriik-al-li), adv. In a 
ciiimerical manner ; wildly ; vainly ; fanci- 
fully ; fantastically. 

Chimeridse. See CHiMiERrp.E. 

CMmerilse (kim^iSr-iz), v.i. To entertain, 
raise, or create chimairas or wild fancies. 
‘Sophistical dream,s and chirnertzing ideas 
of shallow imaginative scholars.’ Trans, 
of Bocca I ini, 102G. [Rare.] 

Chiminage t ( shim^ in - aj ), n. [ Fr. chernin, 
a way or road.] In old laio, a toll for 
passage throtigh a forest, 

Chimistry (kim’is-tri), n. An old fonn of 
chemistry. 

Chimla, Chimlie (chimla, chimTi), n. A 
chhimeY,~~ChinHa-lu(j,chirnla-netiIi,chwtla- 
check, chimney-side ; the hearth. [Scotch.] 
While frosty winds blaw in the drift 
UcuXo tha chi mia-htg. Burns. 


Chimney (chim'ni), n. [Fr. cheudnee, 
L.L. camimita, a room with a cliiinney, a 
chimney, from L. caminns, a furnace, a hue, 
from Gr. kaminos, an oven, 
furnace, perhaps from 7mfo, ' 

kab, to burn.] 1. An erec- 
tion, generally of stone or 
brick, containing a pas- 
sage by wliich the" smoke of 
a fire or furnace escapes to 
the open air; a chimney- 
stalk; a Hue; also the funnel 
of a steam-engine. When 
several built chimneys are 
carried up together tlie 7 - 

mass is called a stack of 
chimneys. The part of the 
chimney carried above the -i f 
roof for dischurg- 




Eliznbeth.'in Chiinnej'. 
East Barsliam, Norfolk. 


ing the smoke is the 

ehimney-hiiuft, and { ' ’ ferCT'||r 
the b "i 

tealT^The nmmier I 

in which a chimney 
and fireplace are 
often connected to- 

gether, and the ' . 

names of the dif- ll| !^ 

ferent parts, are M |l|;fai| 

shown in tlie cut 

under Fireplace. ■kk''"' Ri!!!;'i!p] 

2.t A fireplace or -H 

hearth. Eliznbeth.in Cliiinney, 

The fire which the East Barsham, Norfolk. 
Chaldeans -worshipped 

for a god is crept into everjf iii.an’s chimney. Raleigh. 

S.t A furnace. ‘And his feet like to latonn 
as in a brciming chymeney.’ Rev, i. 15, 
Wield iff e’s Trans. --4. .A tall glass to sur- 
round’ the flame of a lamp to protect it and 
promote combustion. 

Ciiimney-board (chim'ni-bord), n. A fire- 
board (which see). 

Cbinmey-can, Chimney-pot (ehim'ni-kan, 
chim ''ni -pot), n. A cylindrical pipe of 
earthemvaro, brick, or sheet-metal placed 
on tlie top of chimneys to i>revent smoking, 
Ciiimney-cap (chim'ni-kap), n. 1. An 
abacus or cornice forming a crowning ter- 
mination for a chimney. ~~ 2. A device for 
rendering more certain the expulsion of 
smoke from a chimney ]>y i>resenting the 
exit aperture always to leeward by a rotatory 
device ; a cowl. 

Chimney-corner (chinfni-kor-ner), n. Tlie 
corner of a fireplace, or the space between 
the fire and the sides of the fireplace; lienee, 
the fireside, or a place near the fire. 
Chimneyed (chinfnid), a. Having a chim- 
ney or cJmmieys ; furnished with chimneys. 

Where chi/nney'd roofs the steci) ridge cope, 

Tlmre siuolcod’an aiicieiic town. y. Baillic. 

CMmney-fliie (chim'ni-flu), n. The aper- 
ture or passage iii the wail of a building 
leading from the fireplace to the top of the 
chimney, fur conveying away the smoke. 
Chimney-head (chim'hi-hed), 'u. That por- 
tion of the flue raised above the roof. 

Lo ! as great Sol scatters his first fire-handful, tip- 
ping the liilis ,and chimney-heads with gold, Heranlt 
IS at great Nature's feet. Carlyle. 

Chimney -hoolE (chim'ni-libk), a. A hook 
for holdiii,g pots and kettles over a fire. 
Chimney -jamb (chim'ni-jam), n. One of 
the two vertical sides of a fireplace opening. 
Chimney - money ( chim ' ni - miiu - i ), u. 
Hearth-money, a crown duty formerly paid 
for each chimney in a house. 
Chimney-piece (chim'ni-pes), n. The as- 
semblage of urcliitectnriil dressings around 
the opeii recess constituting the fireplace in 
a room. Gwilt. 

Chimney-pot. See CTii.mney-can. 
Chimney-shaft (cliim'ni-shaft), n. See un- 
der Ci-iDLNEY, 1 . 

Chimney-Staclc (chim'ni-stak), n. A group 
of chimneys carrieil up together. 
Chimney-stalk fehim'ni-stak), n. A long 
chimney, such ha that connected with manu- 
factories, for the purpose of producing a 
stronger draught and carrying off the snuike 
from the surrounding Imildiiigs, Ac. 
Chimney- swallow (chim'ni-swul-ir*), n. 
The Uirundo rustka, one of our most com- 
mon species of swallows. 

Chimney - sweep, Chimney - sweeper 
(chim'ni'Sweiq <;him'ni-.swep-cr), //.. one 
whose occupation is to sweei> chimneys, 
tliat i,s, to clean them of the soot that ad- 
heres to their sides. 

Chimney-top {'cliim ni-top), n. The top of 
a chimney; d chimney-IieaiL 


ch, chnin; <^h, .Sc. loc/i; 


j, job; ii, Fr. ton; ug, sin^f; TH, then; th, thin; 
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clicks and changes, signifying nps and downs; 
vicissitudes. 

There be odd chojl’s and changes in this here 
world, for sartin. Marryat, 

Cliop (chop), n. [See Chap, the Jaw.] l. The 
chap; the jaw.— 2. yt "J’he mouth or entrance 
to a channel ; as,*^the ahoy^ of the English 
Channel. 

Chop (choi-)), n. [Hind, chhcip, stamp, print, 
copy, impression.] 1. An othcial mark on 
•weights and measures to show their accu- 
racy; an eastern custom-house stamp or 
seal on goods that have paid duty; a permit 
or clearance. Hence— 2, A word used in 
China to signify quality; ns, silk or tea of 
tile lirst chop. Hence the colloquial i^hrase 
.fird chop, first rate.— 3. The entire bulk of 
a certain kind of tea brought to market, or 
of the quantity made. 

Chop-boat (chop'bot), n. [See preceding 
art.] In China, a boat licensed for the con- 
veyance of goods. 

Chop-cherry (chop'che-ri), n. A game in 
•which a cherry is snatched for. Herrick. 
Chop-fallea (chop 'fain), «. Dejected; 
dispirited. See Chap-fallen. 

Though strong persuasion hung upon thy lip,™ 
Alas how chop-fall' n now 1 Blair. 

Chop-house (chop'hous), n. A house where 
provisions, as chops, &c., ready dressed are 
sold; an eating-house. ‘Head- waiter of the 
chop-house here.’ Tennyson. 

I lost iiiy place at the chop- house. Spectator. 

Chop-house (chop'hous), n. [See Chop, a 
mark, <fcc.] In China, a custom-house for the 
levying and collection of transit dues. 
Chopin, Ghoppin(chop'in),9i. [B'r. chopim.l 

1. A n old liquid measure in France, varying 
in different localities, in Paris equal to 
rather more than four-fifths of an imperial 
pint.— 2. An old English measure equal to 
half a pint.— 3. In Scotland, a measure 
equal to half a Scotch pint, or about one 
quart of English wine measure. 

Chopine, OMoppine (chop-eu'), w. [O.E. 
also Chapin, from Sp. ckapin, a clog or 
chopiue.] A sort of very lofty clog or pat- 
ten, in some cases resembling a short stilt, 
formerly worn by ladies under their shoes 
to elevate them from the ground. Evelyn 
calls them ‘wooden scaffolds.' Coryate 
(1611) says some he 
had seen at Venice 
were half a yard 
high (the ladie.s 
graduating their 
height in accord- 
ance with their 
rank), so that 
when using them 
they required to 
be supported to 
prevent them 
from falling. They 
were first im- 
ported from Tur- 
key into Venice, and thence into England, 
and were covered with leather of viirious 
colours, some being curiously painted, and 
some even gilt. The name came to be applied 
to the shoe or slipper and clog combined. 
Written also Chapin. 

Your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw 
you last by the altitude of a chopine. Shnk. 

Chop-logic (chopdoj-ik), n. An argumen- 
tative, disputatious person. 

How now, Jiow now, chop-logicl what is this? Shak. 

Chopness (chop'nes), n. A kind of shovel or 
spade, Simjnonds. 

Chopped (chopt),y?. and a. 1. Cut; minced; 
as, meat chopped small.— 2. Chapped. 

I remember kissing the cow’s diis's that lier pretty 
chopped hands had milked. Shak. ' 

Chopper (chop'^r), n. One ^vho or that 
which chops; a butcher’s cleaver. 
Chopping (ehop'itig), n. Same as Chopine. 
Chopping (chop'ing), a. [In meaning 1, from 
chop, to change.] 1. Having tumbling waves 
which dash against each other with' a short 
quick motion. 

And let no man lo.se heart, and abandon a good 
scheme, because he meets chopping .seas and cross 
winds at the out, set. Dr. Guthrie. 

2 . t Stout; lusty; plump. ‘ Tlie fair and 
ping child.' Fenton. 

Chopping -block (cliop'ing-blok), 23 ,. A 
block on which anything is laid to be 
choppeii Mortimer. 

Chopping-board. (chop'ing-bdrd), 71 . A board 
on which, imything is placed to be chopped. 
Dickens. 

Chopping-knife (chop'ing-nif), n. A knife 
for mincing meat. 



Chopines. 


Choppy (chop'i), a. 1, Full of clefts or ' 
cracks.— 2. As applied to the sea, same as * 
Chopping. 

Chopstick (chop'stik), n. One of two small 
sticks of wood, ivory, &c., held between the 
thumbs and fingers, and used by the Chinese 
and Japanese for conveying food to tlie ; 
mouth. 

Choragic (k6-ra'jik),a. Pertaining to or cou- I 
nected with a choragiis.— C/302*«^/3c nionu- |j 
nient, in Greek antiq. a monument erected !■ 
in honour of the choragus who gained the i 
prize by the exhibition of the best mnsical i 
or theatrical entertainment at the festival 
of Bacchus. 

Choragus (ko-ra'gus), n. [Cir. choragos, 
ckoregos—choros, a chorus, and ago, to lead.] j 
1. In Greek antiq. the leader or superintend- 
ent of a chorus; the superintendent of a j 
theatrical representation; the person who 
had to provide at his own expense the 
choruses for tragedies and comedies, and for 
the various religious festivals.— 2. Meeks. 
an officer who superintends the musical 
details of divine service. The name and 
office are still retained in the University of 
Oxford. 

Choral (ko'ral), ft. [From chorm,} Belonging, 
relating, or pertaining to, a choir, concert, 
or chorus; as, c/3o?'af symphonies. 

The wild and barbaric melody which glve.i so 
striking an effect to the choral passages. Macaulay, 

A star that with the cAora/ starry dance 
Join'd not. . Tsnuysou. 

Choral (ko'ral), n. k psalm or hymn tune 
sometimes sung in unison by the congrega- 
tion, the organ supplying the harmony. 
Choralist (ko'ral-ist), n. A member of a 
choir; a composer of chorals; a musician. 
Chorally (ko'ral-li), adv. In the manner of 
a chorus; so as to suit a choir. 

Chord (kord), n. [L. chorda, from Gr.c/30?'d!e, 
an intestine, of which strings were made, 
hence the string of a musical instrument. 
When it signifies a string or small rope, in 
general, it is written cord. See CORP. ] l.The 
string of a musical instrument.— 2.1n music, 
the simultaneous combination of different 
sounds, consonant or dissonant. The com- 
mon ci302‘dl consists of a fundamental or bass 
note with its third and fifth. When the | 
interval between the bass note and its tbiril 
is two full tones, the combination is a nu0or 
chord; when the interval is a tone and a 
half the combination is termed a minor, 
chord; when the intervals between the bass 
note and its third and the third and the 
fifth are each atone and a half, thecliord is 
called di'm'rt'is/ied. The tonic chord is made 
up of the key-note and its third and fifth; 
the dominant chord consist.? of the dominant 
or fifth of the scale accompanied by its 
third and fifth; the siihdominant chord has 
for its root or bass the subdominant or 
fourth of the scale, accompanied with its 
third and fifth. Hence— 3. Harmony, as of 
colour. 

The sweet and solemn harmony of purple with 
various green— the same, by the by, to which the 
hills of Scotland owe their best loveliness— remained 
a favourite chord of colour with the Venetians. 

Buskin. 

4. In geo7n. a straight line drawn or sup- 
posed to extend from 
one end of an arc of a 
circle to the other. 

Thus AO and ab are 
the chords of the arcs A/ \B 

ACandACB. 

Chord (kord), u.t To 
furnish with chords or 
musical strings. 

Chorda (kor'da), n. 
pi Chordae (kor'de). 

[See Chorp.] i. Iir 
amt. a tendon ; a filament of neiWe, &c. — 
Chorda tympani, a branch of the seventh 
pair of nQYves,.-~Chm'da dorsalis, the noto- 
chord or dorsal chord, a term applied to a 
gelatinifoi*m, transparent chord found in 
the embryonic stage of all vertebrate ani- 
mals.— 2. In hot. a genus of algaj. One spe- 
cies (C. Filwm) is known by the name of 
sea-lace. 

Chorded (kord'ed), p. and a. Furnished 
with chords or strings; strung. D'rydmi. 
Chordee (kor'de), 23. [See Chord.] A pain* 
ful erection of the penis, under which it 
is considerably curved. It attends gonor- 
rhea, and usually occurs at night. 

Chore (chor), n. A chare or small job ; 

I minor work of a domestic kind: generally 
j used in the plural, [United States.] 

: Chore! (kor), n, A chorus; a choii’. B, 

1 Jamon. ■ 



Chorea (k<Vr«>a <<r ko-rO'a), n. lOr. chore ia, 
a dance, j in ntcii. St. VitUKH <iancc; c<ia- 
viilsivo motion? of tin* limiis. <M-car>i»>ning 
strange and mvt>bint;(r,v gcMiculufioiiN 
Choree (kd-re'), n. .same as iiiorcns, 
ChoregrapMc, Ohoregraphlcal fku-rf}- 

gmf'ik, kmre-graf'ik-a} ), a. iicbdiiig; to 
clniregraphy. 

Choregrapliy (kb-rcg'nidi). n. {Vtv.churoia, 
dancing, mm graph a. to d«'scri!*r ] Tisc ’iri 
of reprchiMitiug dam ing bj sigui, U'- ?uiuing 
is represented by notes. 

CilOregUff (kd-re'gns), //, boe < 'iioiiAdi.s, 
Chorepiacopal Uoereqnb'ko pal) a. IV1V 
taining to the power of a eiiorf ps'^copn.?, 
that is, a .sutl'ragau or loeal bishop. 
Chorepiscopus (kd-iv-pi.UKo.pns ?, n. pi. 
Chorepiscopi (kdgV-pi.Vko-pu. (Ur. ch<>r<(, 

placi', country, and e/obeopf.,''-, bishop, j A 
local or huffrag.ai bi-bop: a {.jsh*»pappoinit d 
by the ortiiuary hisho]> of a diocese to asni;-.! 
bim in taking charge of the eotndry lying 
around the city in whiejj, be innoelf Hved. 
Choreus tkd-re'u-. K n. ftlr, c/o./v’m.v.j in 
pros. (a)ii tVadof tw<isylhddes, ibc iij'Hl long 
,'Uk1 the second shfut; a trochee. \\ itii 
later j)niK<Hiists, a tribraeh; a foot cuimrt- 
ing of three siiort syllableH. 

Choriamh, Choriainhus (kdri nmu, kdai- 

am'l»ns), n, [Ur. chore ins. a trochee, ami 
iambn.s, umdiUii.l in j^ros, a font coinit-^ting 
of four .syllables, of wiiiid! the ih'sr and la.-it 
are bmg, ami the others slnu’t; that i*- a 
choreu.sor trocheo and un iambus united ; 
as, nohHitds, d.ii.Thdfis. 

ChoriamhicCko-ri am'liik). «. A clnuiiimb. 
ChoriamMc (kreri-am'ldk), a. I’eriaining 
to a choriamb. 

Choric (kd'rik), u. Relating to a dionis. 

s(mg.’ Tennyson. 

Chorion (kb'ri -on), ? 3 . [t»r. | 1, Jn the 
external Vascular mumbrane wbie.h inve nts 
the fetus in utero.— 2. In hot. the exieraal 
membrane of the seed.s of plaut?^ 

Chorisis (kd'ri-sis), a. fUr, churao, to sepa- 
rate, to sever.] In hot. tlic .sejutration of a 
lamina from <mc part of uu organ, hn as to 
form a scale, or u <!oubb‘ng tff the organ; it 
may be either transverse or collatei*ai. Bal- 
four. Called also Chorkation. 

Chorist (ko'rist), 22, [iV. e/io/wb*.] A singer 
in a choir, [ilnrc.] 

Chorister (kor'isi-Or), a. [From chorus, 
choir.} 1 . One. of a choir; a singer in a 
chorus. 

The chornters the joyoiv; anthem ^ o r. 

2 . One who leads a church choir. Fi id.? h 
the sen.se in the rnited .States.] -dk A singer 
in general; ns, the featliercti choristers. 

The new-burn pho.‘5r;.s' t.ikes hs'i w.-.y ; 

Of airy chorister. <: u uumcn.iis iraiu 

Attend his pragress. Dry.kn. 

Choristic (k 6 -rist'ik)> Belonging to 
cliuir; choric; choral.* [Rare.] 
ChorizatiOH (ko-ri-za'shon), n. .Same as 
Chart sis. 

Chorl (diorl), 2?. The pnqccting angli* at 
the junction of the blade of a penknife with 
the shank which forms the joint. M, U. 
Knight. 

Chorohates (kr>-rob'u-tC*z), -n. [Gr. cham- 
bates, an instriiment for taking levels, j An. 
instrument, differing little fiVm un ordin- 
ary carpenter’s level, used to determine the 
slope of an aqueduct, and tlie levels of the 
country to be passed through. 

! Chorograph (kb'r<Vgraf), u. An instrument, 
j contrived by Prof, Wallace of Edinburgh, to 
; construct, by mechanical means, two simi- 
lar triangles on two given straight lines, 
their angles being given. It is especially 
important in marine surveying. 
Ohorographer (kd-ntg'raf-er), n. One 
.skilled ill chorogruidiy ; a per.son who de- 
scribes or make.? a mujt (ff a jtarticular re- 
gion or country; one who investigates tlie 
loetdity of places mentitmed by ancient 
writers and emleavours to identify tlieir 
true situation. ‘ Camden ami other charag- 
raphers.’ Milton. 

ChorograpSiic, ChorograpMcal ('kb-ro- 
gi’afik, kd-ro-gTafik-al), a. Pertaining to 
chorogTniffjy ; descriptive <»{ particidar re- 
gions or countries; laying down or nuiiking 
the boniuls of particular countries. 

I have added a diorcgraphtcal of thie 

terre-striai paradise. ‘ R.uO-.gh. 

ChorograpMcally (kd-rb-grarik-aldi), a<h\ 
In a ehorographical manner; in a manner 
descriptive of particular regions. 
Chorography (kb-rog'nidi), //. pir chorus, 
a place or region, ami gruylta, to describe.] 
The art or practice of making maps of or 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abnne; y, .Sc. fcp. 
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descriliing particular regions, countries, or 
districts. 

Clioroid (kor'oid), a. [Gr. chorion^ the 
chorion, and cnh/.<s, shape, resemblance.] In 
miat, a term applied to several parts which 
resemble the chorion in the multitude of 
their vessels; as the choroid membrane, one 
of the membranes of the eye of a very dark 
colour situated between the sclerotic and 
the retina, and terminating anteriorly at the 
great circumference of the iris; the choroid 
'iiviisde, the ciliary muscle of the eye; choroid 
tileX'Uii, one of two membranous and vascu- 
lar dupiieatures of the pia mater or inner 
memlmme investing the brain. 

Clioroid (kor'oid), n. In anat. a part re- 
sembling the chorion; more especially, the 
choroid membrane of the eye. See tlie 
adjective. 

Cliorology ( ko - rol ' o- j i ), n. [Gr. charos, a 
place, laud, and logos, discourse.] See ex- 
■ tract. 

Lastly lie (Hreckel) takes up what he calls c/toro- 
a term under wliich he includes everything re- 
lating to the laws of the distribution of plants and 
animals. ^co^svtaji /leiuxjiafer. 

Chorometry (ko-vom'et-ri), n. [Gr. choros, 
a district, and metron, measure.] The art of 
mt^asuring or surveying a district; a survey. 
CilOrus (kd'riis), [L. chorus, from Gr. 
choros, a dance in a ring, a choru.s.] 1, In 
the Greek drama, (a) originally a company 
of dancens dancing in a ring accompanied 
by their own singing or that of others ; a 
Itand of singers and dancers. 

Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but a chorus 
of singers. Dryden. 

(6) The persons who were supposed to behold 
what ptjissed in tlie acts of a tragedy, and 
sing their sentiments between the acts, 
(c) Tlie song between the acts of a tragedy. 
S, Verses of a song in which the compiiny 
join the singer; or the union of a company 
with a singer, in repeating certain couplets 
or verses, at certain periods in a song. --3. In 
mime, (a) a composition, sometimes in two 
or tliree, but generally in four parts, sung 
by many voices. A double chorus is in eight 
vocal parts, ami sung by two choirs. (6) 
Tlie whole body of vocalists other than 
soloists whether in an oratorio, opera, or 
concert, — J. Any union of voices or sounds 
atM.’oiuiif'tnying or introduced at repeated in- 
tervals daring a narrative, theatrical repre- 
sentation, or the like; as, the listeners kept 
up a continuous chorus ot laughter,— 5. An 
{meient musical instrument of the bagpipe 



type, consisting of a bag formed from an 
iiniraars skin, and two pipes. This name 
was also given to the Welsh orwth, and in 
J^cfdlnnd to a trumpet of loud tone. 

Cborus (kd'riis), v.t l. To sing or join in 
the chorus of; as, to chorus a sung.— 2. To 
exclaim or call out in concert. 

Oh, do let the Swiper go in, chorus the boys. 

T. Hughes. 

OhlOSe (slioz), n. [Fr. chose, from b. caiLsa, 
a cause.] In laic, property ; a right to pos- 
session ; or that which may be demanded 
and recovered by suit or action at law. 
Thus, money due on a bond or recompense 
for damage done is a chose m action; the 
.former proceeding from an express, the 
latter from an vuipUed contract. A chose 
local is annexed to a place, as a mill or the 
like ; a cium transitory is a thing w'hich is 
movable. 

ClXOSe (choz), pret. and old pp. of choose. 

GitOSeE (chozTi), of choose. As an adjec- 
tive, choice ; select. ' Other chosen attrac- 
tions.’ Shak. 

His chosen captains also are drowned in the Red 
sea. Ex. XV. 4. 


Chouan. (shb-oh), n. [After the nickname of 
Jean Cottereau, the original leader of the 
party, from Fr. chat-huant, a screech-owl.] 

A member of a band of insurgent royalists 
of Brittany who rose in 1792 against the 
republic, and carried on a guerilla warfare 
of great bitterness. They were not re- 
pressed till 1799, and even after that occa- 
sional spurts of insurrection occurred down 
till 1830, when they were finally put down 
by Al. Thiers. 

diough (chuf), n. [A. Sax. ceo, a chough or 
jac'kdaw'; .D. Icaauw, Dan. Jcaa. ‘So named 
from cawing d Skeat] A bird belonging to 
the genus Fregilus, of the crow family, but 
nearly allied to the starlings. F. graculus 
is the only British or European species, and 
frequents, in this country, chiefiy the coasts 
of Cornwall, whence it is often called the 
Cornish chough. Its general colour is black, 
contra.sting w'ell with the vermilion-red of 
the beak, legs, and toes. There are other 
species, natives of Australia, Java, &c. In 
her. it is sometimes called the Aylet, and 
was at one time confined as a bearing to 
Cornish families. 

Choulet (clioul). Same as Jowl. 

Choultry (choFtri), n. [Hind.] In the East 
Indies, a place of rest and shelter for tra- 
vellers or merchants, similar to the cara- 
vansary or khan of Western Asia. Spelled 
also Chaltry. 

Chouse ( Chous), v.t. pret. <fc pp. choused; 
ppr. chousing. [Formerly spelled alsoc/ifu?<s, 
chiauz, chiaous, from Turk, chiaus, chaush, 
a messenger, interpreter, &c. A Turkish 
interpreter in London, in 1609, swindled 
some of the merchants trading with Turkey 
out of a large sum of money, hence from 
the notoriety of the circumstance the word 
came to mean a cheat, and so gave rise to 
the verb. Compare such verbs as to burke, 
macadamize, &c. The following extract 
from Ben Jonson show's the word in the 
process of development to its present mean- 
ing:— 

Dapper. Wluit! do you think of me that I am a 
chiaus^ Face. What’s that? Dapper. The Turk 
(who) was here; as one would say, do you think I am 
a Turk? Alchymist, i. i.] 

To cheat, trick, defraud: followed by of or 
out of; as, to chouse one out of his money. 

‘ Who think to chouse me of my dear and 
pleasant vice.’ Oldham. 

However they may pretend to chottse one another, 
they make but very awkward rogues. Steele. 

Chouse (chous), n. 1 , f A Turkish interpre- 
ter, messenger, or attendant. See Chaps.— 

2, f One who is easily cheated ; a tool ; a 
simpleton. ‘Sillier than a sottish chouse.' 
lludihras. — 3. A trick; sham; imposition. 
Johnson. [Rare.] 

Chout (choTit), n. In the East Indies, a 
fourth part of the clear revenue. 

Chow (chou), n. The jowl; the chowl: used 
almost only in the phrase ‘cheek for chow,’ 
that is, cheek by jowl. [Scotch.] 

Chow (chou), 71. In China, a town or city 
of the second class. 

Chow-chow (chou'^chou), n. A Chinese term 
for any mixture, but in trade circles con- 
I fined generally to mixed pickles. 
Chow-chow (chou 'chou), a. A Chinese 
term signifying mixed; as, choio-chow sweet- 
meats, preserved fruits of various kinds 
mingled together.— G/iOio-eAoea chop, the last 
lighter, containing the small sundry pack- 
ages sent off to fill a ship. 

Chowder (chou'd6r), n. [In first sense 
probably from Fr. chaudii're, a cauldron, in 
second doubtful. In the fishing villages of 
Brittany faire la ckaudiiire is to provide a 
cauldron in which is cooked a mess of fish 
and biscuit with some savoury condiments 
—a ‘ hodge-podge ’ contributed by the fisher- 
men themselves, who each in return receives 
his share of the prepared dish. The French 
would seem to have carried this practice to 
America. Jfotes and Queries. ] 1. A dish 

of fish boiled with biscuit, <fec. It is the ' 
principal food of the fishermen on the banks 
of Newfoundland. [American.]— 2. A fish- 
seller. Halliwell. [Provincial English.] 
Chowder (chou'der), v.t. To make a 
chowder of ; as, to chowder a fish. [Ame- 
rican.] 

Chowder-beer (chouM6r-ber), n. A bever- 
age made in the west of England by boiling 
black spruce in water and mixing it with 
molasses, 

Chowl (choul), n. Jowl. [Obsolete and 
provincial.] 

Chowry (chou'ri), n. [Hind.] In the East 
Indies, a whisk to keep off flies. It is 


often forme<I of the tail of the yak, a spe- 
cies of ox. 

Chowter (chou'tSr), v.t To grumble like a 
frog or a froward cliild. E. FhilUps. 
Ohoy-root ((dioi'rot), n. Same as Shaya-root. 
Chreuiatistics (kre-ma-tis'tiks), n. [(b:. 
chremata, ’wealth,] The science of wealth; 
a name given by some writers to the 
science of political economy, or rather to 
what, in their view, constitutes a portion of 
the science, namely, that which relates to 
the management and regulation of wealth 
and property, 

Chreotechnies ( kre - d - tek ' niks ) , n. [ G r. 
chreios, useful, and techne, art. J The u.seful 
arts; specifically, agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. [Rare.] 

Chrestomathic, Chrestomathical (kres- 
td-math'ik, kres-to-mathlk-al), a. Relating 
to a chrestomathj'. 

Chrestomathy ( kres - tom 'a - thi ), n. [ Gr. 
ckrestos, useful, and manthanu, mathein, to 
learn.] A name given to books of o.vtracts 
from a foreign language, with notes, in- 
tended to be used in acquiring the lan- 
guage. 

Chrism (krizm), n. [Gr. chrisma, from chrio, 
to anoint.] Eccles. (a) holy oil or unguent 
consecrated by a bishop and used in the ad- 
ministration of baptism, confirmation, ordi- 
nation, and extreme unction. In the Greek 
and R. Cath. Churches it is prepared on 
Holy Thursday with much ceremony, and 
in some cases mixed with balsam. (&) The 
baptismal cloth consecrated by the holy oil 
laid upon the head of a child newly baptized; 
a chrismal. (c) The baptismal vesture ; the 
chrisoin. 

The minister shall put upon him his white vesture, 
commonly called the 

Order of Baptism, Erl. VI. 

(d) A name sometimes given to confirma- 
tion. — Chrism child. Same as Ch risom Child. 
Chrismal (kriz'mal), a. Pertaining to 
chrism. 

Having' thus conjured and prayed, he fall.s upon 
singing the praises of this chrismal oil. Brevint. 

Chrismal (kriz'm al), n. Eccles. (a) the vessel 
or flask in which the consecrated oil or, 
chrism was contained. (6) The pyx. (c) A 
cloth used to cover relics, (d) The white 
cloth laid over the head of one newly bap- 
tized after the unction Avith chrism, (e) The 
cloth used for wiping the i>arts anointed on 
a baptized child. 

Chrismatin, Chrismatine (kriz'ma-tin), n. 
Same as Jlaichetine, 2. 

Chrismation (kriz-ma'shon), n. The act of 
applying the chrism or consecrated oil in 
baptism by the priest or in confirmation by 
the bishop. In the latter ceremony it is 
usually styled Unction. 

Chrismatory (kriz'ma-to-ri), ?i.. [L.L. 

chrismatoriuni.} In the 
Roman Cath, md. Greek 
Churches, a receptacle for 
the chrism or holy oil used 
in the services of the 
church. In the Rom an 
Catholic Church the chris- 
matory usually comprises 
three separate vessels -- 
one, containing the oil for 
use in baptism ; a second, 
the oil used in confirma- 
Chrisinatory. tion; and a third, that used 
in anointing the sick. 

Cbrisom, Cbrisome (kris'um), n. [See 
Chkism.] . 1 . (u) a baptismal cloth anointed 
with chrism laid on a child’s face at bap- 
tism. (5) The white consecrated vesture put 
about a child when christened in token of 
innocence, and with %vhich in former times 
it was shrouded if it died within the month. 
Hence— 2. A chrisom (Ai\\(\..~-ChHsom child, 
(a) a newly baptized infant. Q>) A child that 
dies within a month after christening. 

Every morning creeps out of a dark cloud, leaving 
behind it an ignorance and silence deep as midnight, 
and undiscerned as are the phantasms that make a 
chrisonte child to smile, yer. Tayhr. 

Christ (krist), n. [L. Christus, Gr. Christos, 
lit. anointed, from ckrio, to anoint,] Thb 
Anointed : an appellation given to the 
Saviour of the world, and synonymous with 
the Hebrew Messiah. It Avas a custom td 
antiquity to consecrate persons to the sacer- 
dotal and regal offices by anointing them 
with oil. 

Christadelphian, Christodelphian (kris- 
ta-deFfi-an, kris-to-<ieFfi-aii), n. [Gr. Chris- 
tos, Christ, and adelphos, a brother.] JAt. a 
brother of Christ ; one of a sect of Christians. 

I Called also Thomasites. See Thohasite. 
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Christ-cross,! Crist-crosst (kns'kros), n, 

1. Mark of the cross cut, printed, or stamped 
on any object. It was sometimes placed on 
a dial for tlie figure XII., that is, as the sign 
of 12 o’clock.-— 2. The begiuning and end; 
the Alpha and Omega : probably from the 
sign of the cross ])eing prefi.xed and ap- 
pendei-l to serious literary undertakings, 
inscriptions on sepulchral monuments, tfcc. 

Christ’s cross is the crist-cross of all our happiness. 

Quarks. 

Christ cross-ro'W (krisderos-ro), n. An old 
term for the alphabet, probably from the 
cross anciently set Ijefore it, or from a super- 
stitious custom of writing it in the form of 
a cros.s by way of charm. ‘Truths to be 
learned before 'ever a letter in the Christian’s 
Chrldeross-Yoio. ’ Wh iiloak. 

Christen (kris'n), v.t. [A. Sax. cristnimi, 
to clu’isten, h'om'Oi'iden, a Christian, from 
Cmt, Christ. See Christ.] l. To initiate 
into the visible church of Christ l)y the 
ax>pli cation of water; to name and baptize; 
to baptize: applied to persons. Hence— 

2. To name; to denominate: applied to 
things. ‘ Christen the thing what you 
will.’ Bp. Burnet—d.\ To christianize. 

I am most certain this is the fir.st example in England 
since it was first chrtskued. yer. Taylor. 

. Christeh(krishi),'y.i l.To perform the rite of 
baptism ; as, he christens and dispenses the 
eucharist,— 2. To get the sacrament of bap- 
tism perforiaed for one’s children. 

As the pari.shioners had these chapels at first for 
their own ease, so they may resort to the mother- 
church, bury, christen, marry, and have all other 
services and' advantages from them. Ayliffe. 

Christendom ( kris ’ n - dum ), n. [ A. Sax. 
cristendoni—cnsten, Christian, and term. 
•dom. ] 1. 1 The profession of faith in 

Christ by baptism ; hence, adoption of faith 
in Christ ; personal Christianitj’’. 

This , . . cannot be denied ... by any man that 
would not have his Christendom suspected. 

"jter. Taylor. 

2. The territories, countries, or regions 
chiefly inhabited by Christians or those 
•who profess to believe in the Christian 
religion.— 3. The whole body of Christians. 
4.t The name received at baptism; hence, 
any name or epithet. 

With a world 

Of pretty, fond, adoptions Christendoms. Shah. 
Christian (kris' ty an), “n. [L, christianus, 
from CArfsias, Christ. See Christ.] 1. One 
who believes, professe,s to believe, or who is 
assumed to believe, in the religion of Christ ; 
especially, one who believes in the truth of 
the Christian religion and studies to follow 
the example and obey the precepts of Christ ; 
a believer in Christ who is characterized by 
real piety.— 2. In the most general sense, one 
born in a Christian country or of Christian 
parents. 

Christian (kris'tyan), a. Pertaining to 
Christ or to Chidstianity. See the noun.— - 
Christian name, the name given or an- 
nounced at baptism, as distinguished from 
the family name.— OAri'sttaii era or period, 
the period from the birth of Christ to the 
present time. 

Christian t (kris'tyan), v.t. To baptize. 
FtUke. 

Christian, Christian d’Or (kris'tyan, kris'- 
tyan dor), n. An old Danish gold coin of 
the value of from ids. to 16s. 4<1 sterling. 
Christiana (kris-ti-ll'na), n. An old Swedish 


religion. Milton.~~2. The nations professing 
Christianity. Johnson. 

Christianite (kris'tyan -it), n. [After 
Prince Christian Fredei'ick of Denmark.] 
A mineral, a product of ilount Vesuvius. 
Its i>rimitive form is that of an oblique 
rectangular prism ; its colours brown, yel- 
low, or reddish. 

Christianity (kris-ti-an'i-ti), n. l. The reli- 
gion of Christians, or the system of doc- 
trines and precepts taught by Christ and 
recorded by the evangelists and apostles.— 
2. Adherence to the Christian faith; con- 
formity to the laws and precepts of the 
Christian religion. 

_ Christianity does not so much give us new affec- 
tions or faculties as a ne^v direction to those we 
already have. Hannah More. 

Christianization (kris'tyan-iz-a"shon). n. 
The act or process of converting to Chris- 
tianity. ‘The Christianization ... of 
the clergy and people of liiussia.’ Bean 
Stanley. 

Christianize (kris'tyan-iz), v.t. pret. <.tpp. 
christianized; ppr. christianizing. 1, 'To 


make Christian ; to convert to Christianity ; 
as, to christianm pagans.— 2, To imbue with 
Christian principles, ‘ Chinstianized ifliilo- 
sophers,’ Is. Taylor . 

Ohristianlike (kris'tyau-lik), a. Becoming 
a Christian. Shah 

Christianly (kris'tyan-li), adv. In a Chris- 
tian manner ; in a manner becoming the 
Principles of the Christian religion or tiie 
profession of that religion. ‘ Every man 
cAmimrdy instructed.’ Milton. 
Christianly (kris'tyan-li), a. Ohristianlike; 
becoming a Christian. [Bare.] 

Father lie highfc and he was in the parish ; a chris- 
tianly plainness 

Clothed from Ills head to his feet the old man of 
seventy winters. Longfdloiv. 

Christian -name (kri.s'tyan-naiu), v.t To 
address by the Christian name, ‘ Tiie girls 
Christian-named each otlier.’ Thackeray. 
Christiannesst (kris'tyan-nes), w. 1. Tro- 
fession of Christianity. — *2. I'lie quality ot 
being in consonance with the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

It is very unre.’isonable to judj^e the christianness 
of an action by the law of natural reason. 

Hammond. 

Christianography t (kris-tyan-og'ra-tl), n. 
[Gr. ehristianos, a Christian, and graphs, 
description.] A description of Christian 
nations. Eph. Pagit 

Christless (krkstTes), a. Having no interest 
in Cinist; without the spirit of Christ. Ten- 
nyson. 

Christmas (kris'mas), n. [Christ, and mass, 
A. Sax. wcessa, a holy day or feast,] 1. The 
festival of the Christian church observed 
annually on the 25th day of December, in 
memory of the birth of Christ, and cele- 
brated by a particular church service. The 
festival includes twelve days. —2. Christmas- 
day. 

Christmas-box (kris'mas-boks), n. A box 
in which presents are deposited at Christ- 
mas; hence, a Christmas gift. 

Christmas -carol (kris'mas-kar'ol), A 
carol suitable for Christmas; song or hymn 
in celebration of the nativity of Christ, 
Christmas-day (kris'mas-da), 71 . The 25tli 
day of December, when Christmas is cele- 
brated. 

Christmas-eve (kris'mas-ev), n. The even- 
ing of the day before Christmas, 

Christmas - flower (kris'mas- flou-er), ?i. 
Same as ChrMnias-rose. 

Christmasingt (kris'mas-ing), n. The act 
of celebrating Christmas. 

Christmas -log (kris'mas-log), n. A large 
log of wood, wliich in old times formed the 
basis of the fire 
at Christmas. 

Christmas - pie 

(kris'mas-pi), n. 

A pie made at 
Christmas. Spec- 
tator. 

Christmas -rose 

(kris'mas-roz), 71 . 

A plant. Belle- 
borus 7iiger, so 
called from its 
open rose - like 
flower, which 
blossoms during 
the winter 
months, SeeHEL- 

liEBORUS. 

Christmas-tide, 

Christmas- 
time (kris'mas-tid, kris'mas-tim), 71 . 'The 
season of Christmas. 

Christmas-tree (kris'mas-tre), 71 , A small 
evergreen tree or large branch with off- 
shoots set up in a family, &c., at Christmas, 
from which are hung presents, generally 
with the names of the recipients inscribed 
on them. 

Christodelphian, 71 . See chiustadel- 

PHIAN. 

Christology (kris-toTo-ji), n. [Gr. Christos, 
Christ, and logos, a discourse.] A discourse 
or treatise concerning Christ; that branch 
of divinity that deals directly with Christ. 
* That part of divinity which I make bold 
to call Christology.^ Th. Jackson. 
Christolyte (kris'to-lit), »i. [Gr. Christos, 
Christ, and lyo, to loose.] One of a sect of 
Christians of the sixth centuiy w'ho held 
that, when Christ descended into hell, he 
left both his body and soul there, and rose 
with his divine nature alone. 
Cbrist's-thorn (krists'thoru), n. The Pa li- 
uriis aculeatus, a deciduous shrub, a native 
of Palestine and the south of Europe: so 





Christmas-rose {Helle- 
Iforjfs niger). 


n;nm?d frtiin a Ixdiff that it ^upjdifd the 
eruvv!) of Ihuni.-i f<ir rbrisl. i:i s. 

Obrist-t-ide i {kiT-sTuo, a. [tin-ff and thin, 
in sciiHit of >«‘ason, in lutsuU'^'(A'.] 
Ciiri.stiu.-i?. B, JoihVj/L 
CliromaSGOpe i Krt/ma -i'-liop). Ji S i J r, ehr'uiia, 
colour, .and Jugifu, to .■it**;, lo b>ok :tl,. j \h 
instrument for showing the nptical s-fb'ctH 
of coioiir. 

Chromate (krd’niiit),_ a. fSce ninoMii i 

A salt of chruiid*: acid,- Chmu^afr vj iron, 
a mineral sub.-n.anre v.hirh jdf'U'iK «»ne «4‘ 
the most beautiful and dur, ■ude itivuernls 
known. ■The ehcfunatr and idHtruunnr of 
pntussiamwvvAiiwli u,,e‘i in eaheri-iirniiim.;, 
and the rh/'titntiff s ‘f t>‘ad urr eni}do;ird a.s 
yellow and red. dye.-, and paint 

Chromatic (Krd-mid'iKy <<• dd-. chruuutH- 

kos, from nhrntua, (.’elour, from chrorn^ to 
colour, 'i’hc t(*rm is aiqdied to mu-ie from 
the fact Iluit the iuti-nm-diate touo,~ were 
formerly V rilleu indillVn nj colour-. | l.ip-.. 
lating to colour. Chroumtir pt inting, ]>riut- 
ing iVom types or Idocks e(*Vfre»i with vari- 
ous cohiurs of ink. -Chromatic type, type 
made in parts, which are inked of variou.s 
colours and sepuraiely iiu|UV!'.',ed, as to 
unite into a variecatod whole, 'j in ooo/c, 
including note.s not !)e}nnuing to the diatonic 
Bailn.'-C/inoau t ic chortl, li chord which con- 
tains a note or notes f(*rcign todiutouie ju'o- 
grcssiori, — Chromatic harmony, harmony 
consisting of chromatic chords, -Chromatic 
scale a scale made up of thirtcmi sm-ressiw 
st?mitoiK.;.s, that is, the eight diatonic tfUies 
and the five intermediate loin*;-. 

Chromatic (krb-mat'ik), u, [.see ahuviaj A 
kind of music that pro«*(,eds ity several con- 
secutive senut<mes <* 1 * semitonji; inteivuls; 
or it denotes :icci<lcntai Kcuntoiien, 

Chromatiealt (kro-mat'ik-nl ), a. Same us 

Chromatic. 

Ajijong .sandry ksiids nf that uhi-h is raht.vi 

chromatical dcly.ghtytli, and du; 

heart. ■ ■ ■ iioUand, . 

Chromatically (krd-mat'ik-al-li), adv. .in a 
chromatic niauner. 

Chromatics <kru-ntat'lk.s), ??,. T1m sekmeu 
of colours; that part of optics which treats 
of the prop(U'lie.s of the colours of light and 
of natural bodic.s. 

Chromatography (kro-ma-tog'ra'fi), n. [Gr. 
chroma, drrOmattM, colour, mid grapim, de- 
scription. ] A treatise < >n en di mrs. 
Chromatology (kro-ma-toro-ji), n. [ur. 
dirOma, chrmaatos, colour, and logos, din- 
course.] The doctrine of or a treatise tm 
colours. 

Chromatometer (krO-ma-tomhd*er), n, [Or. 
chroma, chronmtos, colour, and met ran. a 
tneasiu’e.] A .scale ku* measuring colours. 

And ihits . . . the priMuatic spectomt of .sun- 
light becanu;, for certain purpoi.!,.'',, an fx.ict rhre- 
Mcztof/ickr. II '/mvCl, 

Chromatophore (kru-mat'd-fdr), n. [Gr, 
chroma, chrOmatos, colour, and pherebi, to 
bear.] One of the pigment ctdls in animals, 
well seen in the chameieouH and eutUe- 
fishes. 'i’he cells being m«i)il6, and con- 
taining pigment-granules of different col- 
ours, ena]-de the animals to change their 
colours raindly, under irritation or excite- 
ment. U. A. Jficholson. 

Chromatrope, Chromotrope (krd'ma-trop, 
kro'md-trop), 71 . [Gr. chroma, colour, and 
trepo, to turn.] An arrangement in a magic 
lantern similar in its effect to the kaleido- 
scope. The pictures are produced by bril- 
liant designs being painted on two circular 
glasses and the glasses being made to rotate 
in opposite directions. II H. Kniyht 
Chromatype, Chromotype (kr6''jmi-tjp, 
kro'md-tip;, 71. [.From Gr. chrfyma, colour, 
and E._ f^/pc.] In photog. (a) a process for 
obtaining coloured photograpliic idcturcs 
by the employment of paper sensitized by 
some of the salts of chromium. (/>) A pic- 
ture produced by this jirocess. 

Chrome (krdm), vi. Same as Chromium. 
Chrome-alum (krdm'al-um), n. A crystal- 
lizable double salt, formed of the suixi'hatcs 
of chromium and pota.ssitmi. 
Chrome-colour {krdm'kul-6r), ?i. Jh’opex’Iy, 
a colour prepared from some of the salts of 
chromium, but generally api>lied to any 
colour which, when dry, is of a soft powdery 
consi.stence, and may be mi.xed with oil 
without grinding. 

Chrome-green (krdrn'grcu). n. A beautiful 
dark -green pigment prepared from the 
oxide of chromium. 

Chrome -iron (krom'i-.h-n), >?. C'hromate 
of iron. See under GjiRo.MATE. 
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Olirome-orange (kroin^or-anj). n. A bright 
yclhnv pigment, coiKsisting of chromate of 
lead 

Clirome-red (kromh’ed), n. A )>eautif ul red 
pigment prepared from red-lead. It is a 
basic chromate of lead. 

Clironie-yellow (krom'yel-lo), n. A name 
given to chTOinate of lead, from its eoloiir. 
it is a brilliant yellow pigment much used 
in the arts. 

Chromic p^romlk), a. Pertaining to chrome 
01* chroiuLLim, or obtained from it; as, ehro- 
■)juc acid. Tliis acid (Cr20,j, more properly 
teriaed chromic oa;nit‘) destroys the colour of 
indigo nml of most vegetable and animal 
colouring matters, a property advantage- 
< msiy employed in calico-printing. It forms 
(solonrml salt.s with alkaline ba.se.s, the most 
importa,nt of which is chromate of lead, 
which is of a rich yellow colour, and is 
largely employed in the arts of painting 
;ui<l, ilyeiug. 

Chromidse, Chromides (krom'i-de, kroml- 
dez), n. pi. [Cir. chromia, a kind of sea-tish, 
and eidoft, resemblance.] A family of tele- 
<.tstea,n fishes, generally inhabiting the fresh 
waters of hot climates, allied to the Labridie 
or true w'rasses. Some are good eating, and 
one Nile species, with eycloid instead of, 
as in the others, ctenoid scales, is reckoned 
the best in the river. 

Chromion (kro'mi-on), n. Same as Chro- 
mium,. 

Ohromism (krom'izm), [Or. chroma, 
colour.] In hot. an unnatural colouring of 
plants or leaves. 

Chromite (krom'it), n. A mineral contain- 
ing chromium. 

Chromium (kro'mi-um), n. [Glr. chroma, 
colour.] Sym. Cr. At. wt. 52-4. A metal 
which forms very hard steel-gray massses; 
it never occurs native, but may be obtained 
by reiliioing the oxide. In its highest degree 
of oxidation it forms a salt of a ruby-red 
colour. It takes its name from the various 
and beautiful colours which its oxide and 
acid communicate to minerals into whose 
compo.sition they enter. Chromium is em- 
ployed to give a fine deep green to the 
enamel of porcelain, to glass, &c. The oxide 
of chromium is of a bright grass-green or 
pale yellow colour. Also called Chrome and 
sometimes Chromion. 

Chromo (knVmo), n, A contraction for 
Chromo-lithograph. 

Chromochre, Chrome-stone (kr6m'6-k6r, 
krom'.ston), n. A mineral containing the 
oxides of chrome and of iron, silica, and 
alumina. It occurs in loose earthy masses, 
of a fine yellowish green, generally so mixecl 
up with the rock in wiiich it occurs as to be 
separable only by chemical means. 
Chromogen (kro'mo-jen), n. [Gr. chroma, 
colour, and gennao, to produce.] Same as 
Chnonule. 

Chromogenic (kro-mo-jen'ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to chromogen. 

Chromograph (kr6'm5-graf),?i, [Gr. chroma, 
colour, and grapho, to write.] A coloimed 
engraving. 

Chromolith <kr6'mo-lith), n. A short form 
of Chromo-lithograph. 

Chromo-lithograph (kr6-m6-litlTo-graf),?i. 
A picture obtained by means of chromo- 
lithogrjiphy. 

Chromo - lithographer (kro - mo - li - thog'- 
raf-er), One who practises chromo-lith- 
ography. 

Chromo-lithographic(kr6-m5-lith'o-graf^- 
ik), ii. Pertaining to chromo-lithography. 
Chromo - lithography (kr6"md-li-thog'ra- 
0). n. A method uf producing a coloured 
or tinted litliographic picture, by using 
various stouc.s having different portions of 
the picture drawn upon them with inks of 
various C{*h>urs and so arranged as to blend 
into a complete picture. Sometimes so 
many as twenty different colours are em- 
pl4>yed, hi prititing the lighter shades are 
printed off first and the darkest last. 
Chromosphere (kro'ino-sfer),?^. [Gr. cAnlmu, 
colour, and apkaira, a sjdiere.] The name 
given to the gaseous en^^elope supposed to 
exist round the body <jf the sun, through 
which the light of the photosphere passes. 
J. y. Loclqier. — Stellar chromosphere, the 
gaseous cjivclopc suppi>sed to exist rounil 
tlic body of a star. 

Chromospheric (kro-mo-sferik), a. Per- 
taining or rtdaiing to a chromosphere ; as, 
the chromosphtrk spectrum. 
Chromotrope, n. See OHRo.M.vniopR 
Chromotype, a. See Ohuomatype. 
Chromiile (krd'mul), a. [Or.c/irc//irt, colour.] 
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The colouring matter of plants other than 
green. Called also G/tmuojgreft. 

Chronic (kron'ik), a. [Gr. chronilms, from 
chronos, time, duration. ] 1. Pertaining to 
time; having reference to time.— 2. Con- 
tinuing a long time, as a disease. Aehronic 
disease is one which is inveterate or of long 
continuance, in distinction from an acute 
disease, which speedily terminates. 
Chronlcali' (kronTk-al),/*. Same as Chronic,!. 

Partly on a chronical and partly on a topical 
method. y, A. Alexander. 

Chronicle (kron'i-kl), n. [BT*. chronique, 
a chronicle. See Chronic.] 1. A historical 
account of facts or events disposed in. the 
order of time; a history, more especially 
one of a simple, unpretentious character. 
‘Irish chronicles which are most fabulous 
and forged.’ Spenser.— 2. That which con- 
tains, conveys, or suggests history. 

Europe . . . her very ruin-s tell the history of times 
gone by, and every mouldering stone is a chronicle. 

Irving", 

3. pi. The title of two books of the Old 
Testament, consisting mainly of the annals 
of the kingdom of Judah. The authorship 
is commonly ascribed to Ezra. — 
Chronicle, Annals. See under History. 
Chronicle (kron'i-kl), r.t. pret. & pp. chron- 
icled; ppr, chronicling. To record in his- 
tory or chronicle ; to record ; to register. 

‘ To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.’ 
Shah 

Chronicler (kronT-kl6r), n. A writer of a 
chronicle; a recorder of events in the order 
of time. 

After my death I wish no other herald, ... 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. Shah. 

Chroniclist (kron'i-klist), n. A chronicler. 
Shelton. 

Chronicon (kronT-kon), n. Same as Chron- 
icle. 

Chroni^net (kron'ik), m A chronicle. L. 
Addison. 

Chronogram (kron’o-gram), n. [Gr. chronos, 
time, and gramma, a letter or writing, from 
grapho, to write.] An inscription in which 
a certain date or epoch is expressed by 
numeral letters, as in the motto of a medal 
struck by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632. 

ChrlstVsDVX; ergotrIVMphVs. 

Chronogrammatic.Chronogrammatical 
(kro2i'6-gram-mat"ik, kron'6-gram-mat"ik- 
al), fit. Belonging to a chronogram; contain- 
ing a chronogram, ‘ A chronogrammatical 
verse.’ Howell. 

Chronogrammatically(kroiTo-gram-mat"- 
ik-al-li), ado. In the manner of a chrono- 
gram. Wood. 

Chronogrammatist(kron-6-gram’inat-ist), 
n. A writer of chronograms. Addison. 
Chronograph (kron'o-graf), n. l. A chrono- 
gram. ~2. The name given to various devices 
for measuring and registering very minute 
portions of time with extreme precision. 
Benson’s chronograph is, in principle, a 
lever watch with a double seconds hand, the 
one superimposed on. the other. The outer 
end of the lowermost hand has a small cup 
filled with a black viscid fiuid, with a minute 
hole at the bottom, while the correspond- 
ing end of the uppermost is bent down so as 
just to reach the hole. At the starting (say) 
of a horse-race, the observer pulls a string, 
whereupon the bent end of the upper hand 
passes through the hole and makes a black 
mark on the dial, instantly rebounding. 
Again, as each horse passes the winning 
post, the string is redrawn and a dot made, 
and tlius the time occupied by each horse 
is noted. This chronograph registers to one- 
tenth of a second. Strange’s chronograph 
is connected with the pendulum of an astro- 
nomical clock, wdiich makes a mark on a sheet 
of paper at the beginning and end of each 
swing. By touching a spring on the appear- 
ance (say) of a particular star on the field of 
a telescope, an additional dot is made inter- 
mediate between the two extreme ones, and 
by measuring the distance of this from 
either of these extremes the exact time can 
be {iscertained to one-hundredth of a second. 
Schiiltze’s chronograph, in which electricity 
is applied, is yet farmore precise, registering 
time to the five-hundred-thousandth part 
of a second. By It the initial velocity of a 
cannon-bullet may be ascertained. This 
name has also been given to the class of in- 
struments described under Chronoscope. 
Chronographer (kro-nogTaf-6r), n. [Gr. 
chronos, time, and grapho, to describe.] 
One who writes concerning time or the 
events of time; a chronologer. * Our monk- 
ish and succeeding ehro7iograpkers.' Selden. 
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Chronography (kro-uugTa-fi), n. The <ie- 
scription or investigation of past events; 
chronology. [Kare.J 

Chronologer (kro-noTo-jer), w. Same as 
Chronologist 

Chronologic, Chronological (kron-o-ioj^- 
ik, ki'on-o-lojTk-al), a. Relating to chrono- 
logy; containing an account of events in the 
order of time ; according to the <ji'dor of 
time ; us, ti chronologic talfie ; i\ chronologi- 
cal narrative. 

Chronologically (kron-o-lojrik-al-li), min 
In a chronological manner; in a nuimun* 
according with the order of time, the series 
of events, or rules of chronology. 
Chronologist (kro-nuLo-jist), n. One 
versed in chrouolog'y; a person who inves- 
tigates the dates of past events and tiuns- 
actions. 

Chronology (kro-noTo-ji), n. [Gr. chrono- 
logia— chronos, time, and logos, discourse 
or doctrine,] The science of* time : (a) the 
method of measuring or computing time by 
regular divisions or periods, according to 
the revolutions of the sun or moon: this is 
■ what is termed astronomical or mathe- 
matical chronology. (&) The science of as- 
certaining the true periods or years when 
past events or transactions took place, and 
arranging them in their proper c’rder ac- 
cording to their dates: this is what is called 
historical chronology, And when the word 
chronology is used without a qualifying 
term it has this signification. 

Chronometer (kro-nonriet-6r), n. [Gr. 
chronos, time, and metron, measure. ] 1. Any 
instrument that measures time or tluit 
divides time into equal portions, or that is 
used for that purpose, as a clock, watch, or 
dial. Specifically, this term is applied to 
those time-keepers which are used for deter- 
mining tlie longitude at sea, or for any other 
purpose where an accurate measure of time 
is required, with great portability in the 
instrument. The chronometer differs from 
the ordinary watch in the principle of its 
escapement, which is so constructed that 
the balance is free from the wheels during 
the greater part of its vibration, and also in 
being fitted with a ‘compensation adjust- 
ment,’ calculated to prevent the expansion 
and contraction of the metal by the action 
of heat and cold from affecting its move- 
ments. Marine chronometers generally beat 
half seconds, and are hung in gimbals in 
boxes 6 or S inches square. The pocket 
chronometer does not differ in appearance 
from a watch except that it is somewhat 
larger. In some cases these beat four-tenth 
seconds. — To rate a chronometer is to ascer- 
tain the exact rate of its gain or loss as 
compared with true time, for the purpose 
of making the proper alhnvance in compu- 
tations dependent thereon. —2. In music, a 
name sometimes given to what is properly 
called a metronome (which see). 
Chronometrio, CHronometrical (kron-o- 
met'rik, kron-o-met'rik-al), a. Bertaining 
to a chronometer ; measured by a chrono- 
meter. — Chronometfical governor, an im- 
proved regulator for rendering the mean 
velocity of an engine uniform. 
Chronometry (kro-nom'et-ri), n. The art 
of measuring time ; the measuring of time 
by periods or divisions. 

CHronoscope (kron'o-skop), n. [Gr. chronos, 
time, and skopeo, to observe.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the duration of ex- 
tremely short-lived iihenomena; mt>re espe- 
cially, the name given to in.stniments of 
various forms for measuring the velocity of 
projectiles. The most general aiTangeinent 
consists of a series of screens through which 
a bullet is made to pass; the rupture of 
each screen breaking for a moment the con- 
tinuity of an electric current, setting in 
action an electro-magnetic machine, and 
making a permanent mark or record. 
Chrysalid (kris'a-lid), n. A chrysalis. 
Chrysalis (kris'a-iis), n. The pi. is properly 
Chrysalides (kri-saTi-dez). [Gr. chnjsallis, 
a grub, from chrysos, gold, from its golden 
colour.] A form which butterflies, moths, 
and most other insects assume when they 
change from the state of larva or cateipillar 
and before they arrive at their winged or 
perfect state. In the clirysalis form the 
animal is in a state of rest or imsensibility, 
and exists without nutriment, the length of 
time varying with the sp)ecies and season. 
During this period an elaboration is going 
on in the interior of the chrysalis, giving to 
the organs of the future animal their proper 
development before it lireaks its envelope. 
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OMiaonantliiis (ki-«iO'«uu'thns), w. [Gr. 
cheimOn, winter, uiul anilm, a flower, in 
allusion to the time uf tlieir flowering.] A 
genus ol hraiieliiiig siu’iibs, nat. order Caly- 
canthaoeje, uonsistirig of a single species, 
C. fmgmnb', a native of Japan, and popu- 
larly called Japan all-spice. It was intro- 
dnced into our gardens in 1T6C, and is a i 
great favourite because of its early sweet- j 
scented flowers. It is generally trained 
against walls. 

Cliimpanzee, Cliimpaiisee(chini-paii'ze or 
cliini'pan-ze), n. [Tlie native Guinea name.] 
A large W est African fypo (Troglodytes niyer) | 
belongiaig to the autliropoifl or man-like \ 
monkeys, "with dark-brown hair approaching I 
]>lack, arm.s reaching only to the knee, very ' 
large ear.s, and, like the oraug, having the 
liair on its forearm turned backwards, hut 
differing from it in having an additional 
dorsal vertebra and a thiiteenth pair cd ribs. 
In its organization and form it presents a 
considerable resemblance to man. 'J’he struc- 
ture of its low'er extremities enables it to 
walk erect better than most of the apes, 
although its habits are in reality arlxireal. 
It feed’s on fruits and nuts, lives in small 
societies, and constructs a sort of nest 
amongst the branches. The height of a full- 
grown chimpanzee is about i feet. This 



Chitnpanzee {Tyog’ipi'ijfcs ni^er). 


animal is most nearly related to the gor- 
illa. 

Chin (chin), n, [A. Sax, cln, the chin—a 
widely-spread word: P, Hn, G. kina, the 
chin; Icel, kina, Dan, kind, Goth, kinnns, 
the cheek. Cog, Armor, gen, the dieek; \Y. 

f en, the chin; T. <7caa,the cheek; Cri'.gcnifs, 
he jaw, the chin; Skr. hanv, the jaw.] 'The 
lower extremity of the face l>e]ow the 
month; the point of the under jaiv in man 
or a corresponding part in other animals. 
China (clnbia), n. A species of earthenware 
made in China, or in imitation of that made 
there, and so called from the eountiy. 
Called also China icare and Poyeelaui. See 
Porcelain. 

China -aster (chfna-as-ter), n. The com- 
mon name of CalUste2)hus chincmls, a com- 
posite plant, hardy and free-flowering in 
our gardens. Called also Heine ^Marguerite. 
China-clay (chi'na-kla), n. Kaolin (which 
see), 

China-inh (chrna-ingk), u. See Indian ink, 
under INOIAN. 

Chinamaa’s-hat (chFna-manz-liat), n. The 
name given by collectors to a shell found 
on our coasts, the Calyptnm sinensis. 
Chinampa (chi-nam'pa), «. The native 
name of the floating gardens once common 
on the iVlexican lakes. They w’ere carefully 
constructed rafts on which plants were cul- 
tivated. 

China-orange (cM'na-or-an j), n. The sweet 
orange, said to have been originally brought 
from China. 

China -root (chTna-rot), n. The root or 
rhizome of the Smilax Chbia, a edimbing 
shrubby plant, closely allied to sarsaparilla, 
and formerly much esteemed for the pui'- 
poses for which the latter drug is now used. 
It is still occasionally imported. 
CMna-rose <chi'na-rdz), n. 1. The name 
given to a number of varieties of garden 
rose chiefly derived from .Rosa indiha and 
R, semperfiorens, both natives of China.— 
2, A name sometimes given to Hihiscvs rosa- 
simyisis, one of the mallow tril)e, common 
in China and the East Indies, and an orna- 
ment in our hothouses. 

China -shop (chi'na-shop), n. A shop in 
which china, crockery, glassware, (.fee., are 
sold. 


Now they are all away, let us frisk at our ease, anti j 
have at everything like the bull in the ckitm^shci/’. } 
Thuckemj. i 

Chinaware (chfna-war), n. See Ohixa. | 
Chlncapill(chingk'a-pm),?i. SameasC/^/H/i'a- 
pin. ' I 

Chinch (chinch), n. [Sp. chinche, a bug, from j 
L. eimea;.] I. The common bed-bug (Ciniex ^ 
lectulariiis).— 2 . The popular name of cer- ; 
tain fetid American insects resembling the i 
hed'hug, very destructive to wheat, maize, i 
<fcc., in the southern and western states. I 
Called also Chinch-hug, Chink-bug, Chintz. 1 
Chinch, t a. [A nasalized form of ehiche.'] j 
Niggard. Rommint of the Rose. I 

Chincherie,t n. „ Niggardliness, Chaucer. i 
Chinchilla (ehui-chUIa), m [Spanish name.] 1 



Chinchilla lctnt£-era). 


1. A genus of rodent animals peculiar to the 
South American continent The species are 
nearly of the form and size of the rabbit. 
C. lanigera produces the fine pearly-gray 
fur w’hich has been so much prized in Eu- 
rope for many years. See CniNCHiLLiPiE.— 

2. The fur of these animals, -which is used 
for tippets, muffs, linings to cloaks, pelisses, 
&c,—- 3. A thick heavy cloth for women’s 
winter cloaking, with a long napped sur- 
face rolled into little tufts, in imitation of 
chinchilla fur. 

Chinchillld0e(chin-chil'li-(le),n. pZ. A small 
natural family of I'odent animals, which 
inhabit the suuthern psirts chiefly of South 
America. They are gregarious and subter- 
ranean in their habits, and mild in disposi- 
tion. The family includes the chinchilla and 
viscaeha, about the size of the rabbit, and 
much resembling it in form. 

Chinchona (chin-cho'na), n. Same as Cin- 
chona. 

As an instance of successful acclimatization the 
introduction of cultivation into British 

India is most remarkable. Acaciet?iy. 

CMn-clotli, Chin-clout (chin'kloth, chin'- 
klout), n. A S('H‘t of muffler worn by women 
in the time of Charles I. 

CMn-COUgh (chiu'kof),7i, [For cMnk-cmgh, 
chink being a softened form of kink, a' fit 
of coughing. See KlNK and comp. Sc. kink- 
host (host, a cough), I), kink-hucst.'l A dis- 
ease often epidemic among children; hoop- 
ing-cough (which see). 

It shall ne'er be said in our country 

Thou diedst o' th’ chiu-ccu^^h. Beau. & FI. 

Chine (chin), n. [Fr. eehine, O.Fr. eschine, 
Tr. esguina, the spine or backbone, from 

O.H.G. skina, a needle, a prickle. Comp. 
L. spina, a prickle, also the spine or back- 
bone.] 1. The backbone or sfdne of an ani- 
mal. * Chine with rising bristles roughly 
spread.’ Drijden.—*!. A x>iece of the back- 
bone of an animal, with the adjoining parts, 
cut for cooking. ‘ Hams and c7mic/nncnt. ' 
Ceorge Eliot— Z. [Origin different.] (a) The 
edge or brim of a cask, (6) A part of a 
ship. See Chime, CHiirs. 

Chine (chin), v.t. To cut through the back- 
bone, or into chine pieces. 

Chine (chin), n. [A. Sax. ctnu, a chink, a 
crack. See Chink.] A ravine or large fis- 
sure in a cliff: a term especially cominon in 
the Isle of Wight and Hampshire; as, Black- 
gang cMae. 

CMned (chind), a. Pertaining to the back; 
backboned: used in composition. ‘Sfceel- 
rascals.’ Beau, hb FI. 

Chinese (chl-nez'), a. Pertaining to China. 
■—Qkimse crane, or Chine.se tcindlass. See 
under I)lPFBRENTTAL.~C/w:n<?8e fire, a com- 
position used in fireworks. —Chinese glue, 
a superior glue and varnish obtained from 
a species of algse which abounds on the 
shores of China. When once dried it re- 
sists the action of water, and is emx>loyed 


by the Chinese to fill up the lozenge-shaped 
interstice.s in the net- work of bamboo, of 
which their windows are frequently con- 
structed, as well as to strengthen ami varnish 
the paper of tlieir lanterns.— Ch inese lan- 
tern. See Lantern. — CT/t/iese white, the 
white oxide of zinc, a valuable pigment 
introduced into the arts as a .substitute for 
the preparations of white-lead. 

Chinese (chi-ne//), n. sing, and pi 1. A na- 
tive or natives of China, The plural form 
Chineses is used by Slialvspere,IIilton,Locke, 
Tillotson, Sir W. Temple, Ac. — 2. The lan- 
guage of China, a monosyllabic language, 
(jhingle (ching'gl), n. Gravel free from 
dirt; shingle (which see). [Provincial.] 
Chlngly (ching'gli), a. Gravelly; abound- 
ing in gravel, Sir W. Scott. [Provincial.] 
Chink (chingk), n, [ITov. E. chine, a ravine, 

0. E, chine, A. Sax. cinu, a eliiiik, a fissure, 
from ctnan, to gape. ‘With an added k 
expressive of diminution.' Skeat.} Anar- 
row aperture; a cleft, rent, or fis.sure of 
greater length than breadth; a gap or crack; 
as, the chinks of a ■wall. 

The soul’i: dark cottage, battered and decayed. 
Lets in new light thro’ chinks that time ha.s made. 

Jl'aUer. 

Gliink (chingk), v.t 1 . To cause open or 
part and form a fissure ; to make chinks in. 

The skin of that great body is chopped, and 
chinked with drought. Bp. Hall. 

2. To fill up chinks in; as, to chink a wall. 
Chink (chingk), v.t To crack; to open. 
Chink (chingk), n. [Imitative. See the verb. ] 

1. A short, sharp, clear, metallic sound. 

Even in dreams to the chink of the pence 
This huckster puts down war, Tennyson. 

2. A temi for money, so called from its 
tinkling sound. [Vulgar. 3-3. The name of 
a bird, tlie reed-bunting (Emberiza schceni- 
culus), probably derived from its note. 

Chink (chingk), v.i. [Imitative; comp, jingle, 
which is perhaps iov chinkle.'} To make a 
small sharp sound, a.s by the collision of 
little pieces of money or other sonorous 
bodies. 

Not a guinea chink'd on Martin’s boards. Swift. 
Chink (chingk), v.t To cause to sound as 
by shaking coins or small pieces of metal. 

He chinks his purse and takes his seat of state. 
Pope. ■ 

Chinkt (chingk), n. [See Kink, a fit] A 
fit, as of coughing or laughing. 

Here niy lord and lady took such a chink of laugh- 
ing that it was some time before they could recover. 

Henry Brooke. 

Chinka (chingk^a), n. The single cable 
bridge of the East Indies, upon wlffcdi tra- 
verses a seat in the form of an ox-yoke. 
E. IT. Knight. 

Chinkapin (chingk'a-pin), n. The American 
name for the dwarf chestnut {Casfanea 
jmriiila), a tree that rises C to 20 feet high, 
with a branching shrubby stem, producing 
a pointed ovoid nut, scarcely half as large 
as a common walnut, and very sweet. 
Chink-bug (chingk'liug), n. A kind of in- 
sect. See Chinch. 

Chinky (chingk'i), a. Full of chinks or fis- 
sures; g'aping; opening in narrow clefts. 
‘Plaister thou the chinky hives with clay.' 
Dryden. 

Chinned (chind), a. Having a chin of this 
or that kind ; as, double-c/cbrned. ' Like a 
faire yong prince, first dowiie chinned.’ 
Chapmmi. 

Chinoline (kinb-lin), n. (C9H7N.) An oily 
liquid so named by Gerhardt. It is obtained 
by distilling (piiiiine with potash and a little 
water or by the <lry distillation of coal. It 
unites with acids, forming crystiillizable 
salts. 

Chinquapin (chin'kwa-pin), n. Same as 
Chinkaiun. 

Chin-scab (chin'skal)), n. A disease in sheep, 
called by shepherds Lartars. 

Chinse (chins), v.t Kaut to thrust oakum 
into the seams or chinks of a .ship with a 
chisel or point of a knife as a temporary 
expedient for caulking. 

Chin-strap (chin'stnip), n. In saddlery, a 
strap connecting the throat-strap and nose- 
band of a halter. E. H. Knight 
Chintz, Chints (cliints), n. [Hind, chint; 
Per. chinz, spotted, stained.] Cotton cloth 
or calico printed with flowers or other de- 
vices in at least five different colours, and 
now generally glazed. It was formerly 
manufactured in the East Indies, but is now 
largely manufactured in Europe, especially 
in Great Britain. 

Let a chanuing chints and Brussels lace 
Wrap niy cold Huibs, and shade niy lifeless face. 
Pope. 


Fate, ffir, fat, me, met, hSr; pine, pin; n6te, not, move; tube, tub, biiH; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; 


S, Sc. fey. 
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CMntz (cliints), n. An insect. See Chixoh. 
C2liococca(ld-o-kok'ka), n.. [Gr. chioji, snow, 
and koIcJcon, a ijorry: in allusion to the white 
colour of the ])ernes.] A genus of troincal 
plants, nat. order Itubiaceie, consisting of 
small, often climbing, shrubs, with funnel- 
shaped, yellowish flowers ; fruit a white 
berry witli two seeds. The bark of the root 
of C. angvifuga is, a violent emetic and 
ynirgative. 

Cliidnantliiis (kl-6-nanTlms), n. [Gr. cMon, 
snow, and mitlios, blossom: from the snow- 
white clusters of flowers.] A genus of North 
American trees or shrubs, nat. order Ole- 
aceje. See Eringe-TEEE. 

CMonMse, GMonidMssCki-on'i-de, ki-o-nid^- 
i-de), n, pL A family of birds including the 
genus Ciiionis. 

C’Monis (ki'o-nis), n. [Gr. c/aon, snow.] See 
SltEATHBILL. 

CMoppinet (chop-pen'), n. Same as Ch opine. 
Cllip (clnp), v.t pret. & pp. chipped; ppr. 
chipping. [Closely connected witli chop and 
chap; comp. O.D. Idppcn, to strike, to 
knock to i>ieces; O.Sw. kippa, to chop; G. 
kippen, to clip or cut money.] To cut into 
small i)icce.sor chips; to diminish ])y cutting 
away a little at a time or in small pieces; to 
hew. See CHimNG. 

CMp (chip), n. [From the verb.] 1. A piece 
of wood, stone, or other substance, separ- 
ated from a body by a blow of an instru- 
ment, particularly a cutting instrument, as 
an axe, adze, or chisel.-“2. Wood split into 
thin slips for the manufacture of hats and 
bonnets. 

The ladies ^vear jackets and petticoats of brown 
linen, and chip hats. Smoilett. 

S. Anything dried up and deprived of strength 
and character. [Colloq.] 

He was ... a chip, weak water-gruel, a tame rabbit. 

Cchnan the younger. 

4. Naut. the quadrant-shaped piece of wood 
attached to the end of the log-line ; the log 
(which see). —A chip of the old block, a fami- 
liar phrase applied to a child or individual 
who, either in person or in sentiments and 
disposition, resembles his father. 

Chip (chip), v.i. To break or lly off in small 
pieces, as pot ter’, s ware. 

Chip-axe (chip'aks), n. An axe for chip- 
fling. 

Chip-bonnet (chip'lmn-net), n. A woman’s 
lionnet made of wood s];)lit into small slips. 
Chip-chop (chi I /cln >p), a. Broken ; abrupt ; 
gabbling. * Tlie sweet Italian and tlie chip- 
chop Dutch.’ John Taglor. 

Chip-hat (chip'hat), n. A hat made of chips 
or wood ciit into thin filaments and idaited, 
so as to resemble a straw-hat. 

Chipmunk, Chipmuck (ehip'mnngk, chip'- 
muk), n. 'The popular name of the S(iuii'rel- 
like animals of the genus Tauiias (which 
see). 

Chipper (chip'er), a. [Softened form of 
prov. E, kipper, lively, brisk; comp, D. kip- 
peren, to smart with c<jld.] Active; cheer- 
ful; lively; brisk; comfortalde. [American, 
colloq.] 

Chipper (chi p'er), To chirp; to chirrup. 
[Provincial English.] 

Chipping (chip'ing), n. 1 . The act of cutting 
off in small pieces; an operation frequently 
applied to cast-iron when it is taken from 
the mould, in order to cut away the dark 
rind or outside crust, which is harder than 
the rest and which would destroy the file. 
1'he operation is performed by the chisel, 
and is very expeditious compared with tlie 
pi'ocess of filing.— 2. 'J'lie flying oi* breaking 
off in small pieces of the edges of potter’s 
ware and porceliiin.— Ji, A chip; a piece cut 
off or separated by a cutting or engraving 
instrument; a fragment. 

Chipping-bird (chip'ing-l.)6rd), n. A kind 
of sparrow (Zenotriehia Hocialis), very com- 
mou in the I'nited States, Called also Chip- 
'piiig-iiparroiii, and colloipiially Chippg. 
Chipping-ehisel (chip'ing-chiz-el), n. The 
ch iSel eni ployed in the operation of chipping. 
See l.TirpplXG, 1. 

Chipping-piece (chip'ing-res),?i. In/owid- 
ing, (u) an elevated cast or forged surface, 
aflbrding .suipdiis metal fori'ednction by the 
tools, (b) 'riie projecting piece of iron cast 
on tlie face of a piece of iron framing, when 
intemled to he rested against another piece. 
Chippy (chip'i). it. Ahoimding in chips; 
procfuccd V>y chips. 

Here my cbilied veins are w'amied by chippy fires. 

Savage. 

Chippy (chipT), n. See CniPPiNO-BiRi), 
Chique (shek),' n, [Fr.] The chigoe. 

, Chir-, SeeCTiEiL-. 


Chiragra (ki-rag'ra), n. [L. chiragra, from 
Gr. cheiragm, hand-gout— c/ierr, the hand, 
and agra, seizure.] Gout in the hand. 
Chiragric, Ghiragrical (ki-rag'rik, ki-rag^- 
rik-al), a. Having the gout in the hand, or 
subject to that disease. 

Ohirch,t n. A church. 

Chirchha'W6,t n. A churchyard, ‘ In feld, 
in chirch, or in chirehhawe.' Chancer. 
Chirchreve,t ?i. A chnreh-reeve or church- 
warden. Chancer. 

Chiretta (ki-ret'ta), n. [Hind.] An Indian 
bitter derived from the diled stems of Aga- 
thotes Chirayttt, a gentianaceous plant from 
the north of India. It is very similar in its 
properties to gentian, and is used medicin- 
ally for similar purposes. 

Chirk (ch6rk), a. [Apparently a slightly 
modified form of chirp; comp. Prov. G. zir- 
ken,^ to chirp, ] Lively ; cheerful ; in good 
spirits; in a comfortable state. [United 
states.] 

Chirk t (ch6rk), v.i To chirp; to creak. 
Chaucer. 

Chirm t (ch6rm), v.i [A. Sax. cinn, cyrm, 
a noise, cry, cyrnum, to make a noise; from 
same root as chur, chirk, and chirp.'] 1. To 
chirp as a bird. ‘The bird chirmes as it is 
■whistled to.’ Wodroephe. — 2. To emit a 
mournful sound, as birds collected together 
before a storm. 

Chirm, t Churmet (eh6rm), n. [A. Sax. 
cim. See above. ] Clamour; confused noise; 
specifically, the mournful sound emitted 
before a storm by birds collected together. 
‘The churme of a thousand taunts and re- 
proaches.’ Baco7i. 

Chirognomy (ki-rog'no-mi), [Gr. cheiT, 
cheiroe, the hand, and gnome, understand- 
ing, from gignosko, to know. ] A so-called 
art or science which professes to judge of 
mental character from the form and appear- 
ance of the hand. 

Chirograph (kTro-graf ), n. [Gr. cheir, the 
hand, and grapho, to write.] Anciently, 
a deed, which, requiring a counterpart, was 
engrossed twice on the same piece of parch- 
ment with a space between, in which was 
written a word or words, or the capital 
letters of the alphabet, through which the 
parchment was cut and one part given to 
each party, so that the correspondence of 
the two might be easily shown. This prac- 
tice, so far as concerned the engrossing of 
fines of land, was retained in the chirogra- 
pher’s office in England xmtil those assur- 
ances were abolished in 1833. 

Chirographer (ki-rogTaf-6r), 72.. [See Chi- 
rograph. ] 1. One who exercises or professes 
the art or business of writing. -CMroyi'a- 
pher of pies, in old law, an officer in the 
Common Pleas who engrossed fines of land. 
See Chirograph. —2, One who tells fortunes 
by examining the hand. 

Chirographic, Chirographical (kx-ro- 
grafik, ki-ro-graf'ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
cliirography. 

Chirographist (Id-rog'raf-ist), 7i, A chiro- 
grapher. 

Let the chirographists' behold, his palm. 

Arhuthnot, 

Chirography (Id-rog'ra-fi), n. [See Chiro- 
graph.] 1. The art of writing; hand- writ- 
ing.— 2. The art of telling fortunes by ex- 
amining the hand. 

Chirogymnast (ki'ro-jim-nast), n,. [Gr. 
cheir, the Ixand, and gymnastes, a trainer of 
athletes, a gymnast.] A contrivance for ex- 
ercising and strengthening the fingers of a 
pianist. One of the simplest forms consists 
of a cross-bar from which are suspended 
rings attached to springs. 

Chirological (ki-ro-lojflk-al), a. Pertaining 
to chirology. 

Chirologist (ki-roTo-jist), n. [Gr. cheir, the 
hand, and logos, discourse.] One who com- 
municates thoughts by signs made with the 
hands and fingers, 

Chirology (ki-roEo-ji), n. [See Chirolo- 
GIST.] The art or practice of using the 
manual alphabet, that is, of communicating 
thoughts by signs made by the hands and 
fingers, much used by deaf-mutes. See 
DEAFNESS. 

Chiromancer (ki'ro-man-s6r), n. [See Cht- 
ROsiANCY.] One who attempts to foretell 
future events, or to tell the fortunes and 
dispositions of persons by inspecting the 
hands. Dryden. 

Chiromancy ( kiTo-man-si ), n. [ Gr. cheir, 
the hand, ana manteia, divination.] Div- 
ination by the hand ; the art or practice of 
attempting to foretell events, or to discox'er 
the dispositions of a person by inspecting 


the lines and lineaments of his hand; palm- 
istry. 

Chiromanist, Chiromantist (kUro-man- 
ist, kiTo-mnU'tist), 7i. Same as Chiromancer. 
Chiromantio, Chiromantical (ki-ro-man'- 
tik, kx-ro-man'tik-al), a. Pertaining to chiro- 
mancy or divination by the hand. 

Chironia (ki-rd'ni-a), n. [From the Centaur 
Chiron, who cured himself by it.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Gentianacefc, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope. They are herbs 
or shrubs with naiTow ribbed leaves and 
bell-shaped, generally pink, flowei's. Several 
are in cultivation. The name Avas formerly 
given to our English centaury. 

Chironomert (ki-ron'o-nxer), n. A teacher 
of chironomy or gesticulation. 

Chironomic'l' (ki-ro-nom'ik), a. delating to 
chironomy or the art of gesticulation. 
Chironomns (ki-ron'o-mus), n. [Gr. choir, 
the hand, and nornos, a rule, in allusion to 
the symmetrical manner in which these in- 
sects spread out their feet when they are at 
rest.] A genus of dipterous insects of the 
family Tipulidje. There are upwards of 
eighty British species, all of small size; tliey 
frequent marshy situations and very much 
resemble gnats. 

Cbironomyt (ki-ron'o-mi), n. [Gr. cheir, the 
hand, and nornos, a rule.] The science 
which treats of the rules of gesticulation, 
which is a part of pantomime. 

CMroplast (ki'ro-plast), n. [Gr. cheir, the 
hand, and plasso, to form.] An instrument 
employed by some teachers to forai the 
hand for playing on the pianoforte. Called 
also Chiroplasc. 

CMropod (kfro-pod), n. [See below.] A 
member of the Mammalia having hands, or 
feet resembling hands. 

Chiropodist (ki-rop'od-ist), n. [Gr. cheir, 
the hand, and %70us, iiodos, the foot.] One 
who treats diseases of the hands or feet ; a 
surgeon for the feet ; a cutter or extractor 
of corns. 

Chiroptera (ki-rop'ter-a), 72 .^Z. See Cheir- 
optera. 

CMrosophist (ki-ros'o-fist), n. [Gr. cheir,. 
the hand, and sophos, wise.] A fortune- 
teller, 

CMrotes (ki-ro'tez), n. Same as Cheirotes. 
Chirp (cherp), v.i [.A. parallel and equiva- 
lent form to chirk, and G. zirpen, tschirpen, 
schirpen, to chirp, chirrup being a length- 
ened form, and the same root being seen in 
chirm, chirr, D. kirren, to coo, and in L. 
garrio, to chatter, the root being ultimately 
the same as that of call.] To make a short 
shai'p slirill sound, as is done by small bii’ds 
or certain insects; as, a Lark or cricket 
chirps. ‘ The yellow broom where chirp the 
linnets ga3^' Mickle. 

The cricket chirps, the light burns low, 

'Tis nearly twelve o’clock'. Tenityson. 

Chirp (cherp), n. A short, shrill note, as of 
certain birds or insects. 

I hear ac/ez'r/ of birds, Tenityson. 

Chirper (eherp'6r), n. One that chirps. 

The chirper , . . begins his notes in the uiicifUe of 
March. Gilbert IVhite, 

Chirping (cherp'ing), n. The sound made 
by one tiiat chirps. ‘ A kind of whistling 
or c/aVp/Ufj with the lips.’ Holland. 
Chirping (cherp'ing), a. Cheering; enliven- 
ing ; lit. causing to chirp. ‘ The chirping 
and moderate bottle.’ B. Jonson. 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 

^ Pope. 

CMrpingly (cherp'ing-li), adr. In a chirp- 
ing manner. 

Chirr, Chirre (cher), v.i. [A. Sax. ceorian, 
to murmur. See Chirp,] To coo, as a. 
pigeon ; to make a noise of which the word 
is imitative. ‘The chirring grasshopper.' 
Herrick. 

Chirnip (chir'rup), ui. [Probably a length- 
ened form of chirp by laying stress upon 
the n] To chirp. 

And whit, whit, whit, in a bush beside me chii'ruped 
the nightinj^ale. Tennyson. 

Chirrup (chir'rup), v. t. To quicken, enliven, 
or animate, as by chirping ; to cherup; as, 
to chirrup up one's horses. 

Chirrup (ehivTup), n. A chirp. ‘ The spar- 
row’s chirrup on the roof.' Tennyson. 
Chirurgeont (ki-rer'joii), ??,. [Gr,c/n?h-o'?o'yos, 
one who operates with the hand— the 
hand, and ergon, work; L. chirurgus, Fr. 
cliirurgien.] A surgeon. 

Chirurgeoulyt (ki-rer'jon-li), adv. In the 
I manner of a chirurgeon or surgeon. Shak. 
i Chirurgeryt (ki-rei‘'j6r-i), n. [Gr. cheir- 
j ourgia. See Chirurgeon.] Surgery, 
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Cliirurgic.t CMrargicaH- (kLror'jik, ki- 

r^r'jik-al). «. JSurgicul. 

CMsel (clus'/el), fk [O.Fr. ct^eliFv. dsemi), 
tlirougli L.I,. a diiiL from L. mcilis, 

a cutthm iustrmnent, sickle* from seco, to 
cut.] An instrument of iron or steel, used 
in carpentry, joinery, cti1>inet-work, mason- 
ry, sculpture, Ac. . either for paring, hewing, 
or gouging. Chiseds are of ditterent sizes 
and shapes, fitted for particular uses. 
€Msel (ehiz'ei), i'.t pret. A. i)p. ehii^elled; 
ppr. chiiscUiihj'' 1. To cut, pare, gouge, or 
engrave with adiisel; as, a statue chiselled 
of niarlile.—ii. Fig. to cut dose, as in a 
hargahr, to cheat. [Slang.] 

Chiselled (chiz'eld), i>. and a. ^Tovked with 
a chisel or as with' a chisel ; clear-cut ; sta- 
tuesfiue, * The delicate and chmlled beauty 
of the student’s features,’ Lord Lgtfon,— 
Chiselled leoric, the condition of the surface 
of a stone produced by the chisel. 
Chisel-tooth (ehiz'el-tuth), n. A tooth like 
a chisel, a uame given to the incisor teeth 
of roilent animals |rom their form. Tlie.se 
teeth exhibit a sharp anterior margin formed 
by the denser enamel, with the softer den- 
tine sloping away behind it, ju,st as the an- 
terior surface of a chisel slopes from the 
sharp edge formed by the plate of hard steel 
laid on the back cif that tool. 

CMsleu (kis'le-d), n. [Heb. /r^Zru.] The 
ninth montli of the Jewish year, answering 
to a part of Xovomber and a part of De- 
cember. 

ChiSley (chizTi), rt. [A. Sax. ceosal, ceosl, 
gravel, sand; comp, ekessom.) Having a 
sandy and clayey character; containing a 
large admixture of gravel and small pebbles: 
said of sidls. 

€hissels, Chisels (chis'dz), n. The coarser 
part of bran or Hour after tlie finer part is 
separated. 

Chit (chit), 'Jk [A. Sax. ctth, a shoot or twig.] 

1. A shoot or sprout ; the first shooting or 
germination of a seed or plant. ^Thockit 
or sprit at tlte r»>ot end.' Mortitner. Hence 
-~-2. A chiUl or liabe. ‘A sipieaUng chit/ 
Taller. fColIoq.]—:!.! A pimple; a wart.-— 
4. An instrument for cleaving laths, 

Chitt (chit), r.k To sprout ; to shoot, as a 
seed or plant. 

I have kiuiivn barley cJtii in seven hours .after being 
thrown forth. ghyrti/ner. 

Chit, Chitty (chit, chitTi), n. [A corruption 
of I he Hindu term chit hec, a letter.] A 
note or letter; a written inc.ssage. Also 
cailed Chittah. 

This evuninij emnss a native trooper into camp 
with a cnitry fur ‘ Russell .Sahib.’ iT. H. Russeil. 

Chitt (chit), for Chidetk. Clumcer. 
Chit-chat (chltVduit), n. [A reduplication of 
chitt j^oe Cir.iT.] Prattle; familiar or trifl- 
ing ttilk. 

Nothing can be more unlike than the inflated fini- 
cri! rhapsodies of Shaftesbury and the plain, n.atnral 
ckit‘C/uxt of Temple. LaxKh. 

Chitin, Ghitiiie (klTin), n. [Fr. chitthi, a 
tunic.] The name given by Odier to the 
organic substance which forms the elytra 
andintegunieutsof insects and the carapaces 
of Crustacea, and which may be obtained 
by exhausting the wing-cases of cockchafers 
with water, alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and 
boiling alkalies. The residue retains the 
form of the wing-cases. It is solid, trans- 
parent, and of horny aspect. Its composi- 
tion is regarded as being CcdlisH Os. 
Chitmous (ki'tin-iis), a. 'Consisting of, or 
having the nature of chitin. 

GMton (ki'ton). n. [Gi\ ah itoji.] A tunic; 
the utider garment worn by the ancient 
Greeks. The Doric chiton, worn by men, 
was short and of wool; the Ionic wais of 
linen, worn long, with short, wide sleeves. 
Dr. W. Smith. 

ChitoiL (kfton), -Jk [Gr. chiton, a tunic, a 
cuirass, a coat of mail, the name ]>eing 
given from the shell.] A genus of molluscs 
forming the type of the family Chitoiiidee ; 
a member of this family. 

OMtoilldse (ki-ton'i-de), n, pi A natural 
family of gasteropods, affording the only 
instance known of a moliuscan shell formed 
of many successive portions, of ten in contact 
and overlai>ping each other, but never truly 
articulated. The shell in the typical genus 
Chiton is composed of eight pieces; the 
animal adhering to rocks or stones after the 
fashion of the limpet. The species are 
numerous, and there are few rocky shores 
without some of them. .Some of the species 
are fossil in carboniferous rocks. 

Cbittah (chit'ta), m See Chit, Chitty. 


Oiiitter (ehit^t^r), [Closely allied to ; 
chatter; comp. G. zitteren, to tremble. ] 1. To , 
.shiver; to snake, as with cold. [Obsolete , 
and provincial. ]--2. t To chirp. 

I f/i/’AVr, chirp, and syttg. Kendatl. { 

ChitterliJig (chit'ter-ling), n. [Perhaps i 
allied to Sc. kite, Goth, qcithiis, the belly; j 
or ch may be for &h, the word being a dim. i 
derived from the verb that means to evaeu- : 
ate the bowels.] 1. In cookery, part of the j 
small intestines, as of swine, fried for food: : 
generally used in the plural ‘ Which was I 
but souse to chitterlings/ Uudihras.— i 

2. t The frill to the breast of a shirt. ; 

Of an Italian waist, we make an EnsjHsh petycoate; 

of a French rutfe, an English chyiterimy. 

Gizscotipti. 

Chitty (chitTi), a. [See Chit, a sprout.] 

1. i’ull of chits or sprouts.— 2. t Childish; like 
a babe.— 3, t Afflicted with warts or pimples. 
CMtty-face,t Chitty-facedt (chit'ti-fas, 
chit'ti-fiist), a. [From chitty (see above), 
and /»ce.] 1. iMeagre -faced; baby -faced. 
‘Tlie peaking, ehitty-face pti'^e/ 3lassinger. 

% Pimply-faced. 

Chivache, CMvachie, n. See Ciievachie. 
CMvalric (shiv'al-rik), a. Partaking of the 
character of chivalry ; chivalrous. 1 

Chivalrous (shiv'al-rns),c:. [See Chivalry.] 
Pertaiuiug to chivalry or knight-errantry; 
warlike ; "bold ; gallant. ‘ CiUmlrous em- 
prise.' Spemer. 

A fourth (in Milton’s catalogue of names) brings 
before us the splendid phantoms of chivalroits ro- 
mance, the trophied lists, the embroidered housings, 
the quaint devices, thehaunted forests, the enchanted 
g.ardens, the achievements of enamoured knights, 
and the smiles of rescued princesses. Macaiday, 

Chivalrously (shiv'al-rus-li), acU. In a 
chivalrous manner or spirit, 
Ohivalrousuess ( shiv ' al-rus-nes ), n. The 
quality of being chivalrous ; gallantry ; no- 
bility of spirit; magnanimity; gallant self- 
sacrifice on behalf of the weak. 

Chivalry (shiv'al-vi), n. [Fr, ehevalerie, from 
chevalier, a knight or horseman, fromcheval, 
a horse. See Cavalry.] l. Knighthood; 
the system to which knighthood with all its 
laws and usages belonged. ‘Degrees and 
orders of chivdb'y/ Bacon,—± That which 
pertains to knighthood ; the qualifications 
of a knight, as courtesy, valour, and dexte- 
rity in arms. 

The glory of ovir Troy this day doth lie 

On his fair worth and single c/uvairy. S/tak, 

3. t An adventure or exploit, as of a knight. 

‘ Acts more dangerous, but less famous, be- 
cause they %vere but private chivalrie,^/ Sir 
P. Sidney.— i, A body or order of knights; 
knights or warriors collectively; any body 
of illustrious warriors, especially cavalry. 

The Red Sea coast, whose waves o’erthrow 

Busiris and his Memphian Mtdon, 

Wave, Munich, all thy b,anners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivaixy. Campbell. 
5, In English law, a tenure of lands by 
knight’s service; that is, by the condition of 
performing service on horseback, or of per- 
forming some noble or military service to 
his lord. See Knight-service and Ten- 
ure.— C tntrt g/ Chivalry, a court established 
by Edward III., of which the Lord High 
Constable anti the Earl-marshal of England 
were joint judges. When both judges were 
present it took cognizance of criminal 
cases, generally in a summary manner; 
when held before the earl-marshal alone it 
•was merely a court of honour. It is now in 
abeyance, except a.s represented in the Her- 
alds* College by the earl-marshal’s court. 
Chive t (chiv), n. [L.G. scheve, the shives or 
fragments of stalk, as of hemp or flax, that 
fall off in dressing; Icel. .s'fc^bs, to cleave.] 
In hot. the thread or filament which sup- 
ports the anther of a flower. Mai/. 

Chive (chiv), n. See Give. 

Chive-garlic (chlv'gar-lik),7i. Same as Oive. 
Chiver (chiv'^r), u.t To shiver. [Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] . 

Chivey, Chivvy (eh ivT), v. t. [See extract. ] 
To chase round or hunt about; to throw or 
pitch about. [Slang.] 

Chivvy is a common English word, meaning' to 
, goad, drive, ve.'c, hunt, or throw as it were here'and 
there, It is purely Gipsy. Chiv in Rommanynieans 
anything sliarp-pointed, as a dagger or goad, or 
knife. The old Gipsy w'ord chiv, among its numerous 
meanings, has exactly that of casting, throwing, 
pitching, and driving. C. G. Ltland. 

Chivey (chivT), n. A halloo; a ,shout; a 
cheer. [Slang,] 

Chlamydate (klam'id-at), a. [Gr. chlamys, 
chlamydoB, a mantle.] In tool, possessing a 
mantle; as, chlamydate Branchiogastero- 
poda. 


Chlamydeons (kla-mid'c-us), a. In hot 
pertaining to the floral envelope of a plant. 

Ohlamydbsaunis (klam'i-dd-sa/'rus), n. 
[Gr. chlamys, chlamydos, a cloak, and 
sauros, a lizard. ] .A genus of Australian 
lizards. The C. Kingii, known as the 
frilled lizard, has a" curious erenated 
membrane -like ruff or tippet round its 
neck, covering its shoulders, whidi lies 
back in plaits upon the liody when the 
animal is tranquil, but which elevates itself 
tvlien it is irritated or frightened. Its head 
is large in proportitm to its body, A full- 
grown specimen is about 3 feet in length. 

dhlauiyphore (klam'i-fdr), n. See Ciilamy- 
RHORUS. 

Chlamyphor-as, Chlamydophorns (kla- 
mif'o-rus, klam-i-dof'o-rus), n. [Gr. 
chlamys, cMarnydos, a cloak, and pherh, 
to bear.] A genus of quadrupeds of the 
order Edentata. The C. tnincatas, or 
pichiciago, resembles the mole in its habits; 
it is about 5 indies long, and its back is 
covered over with a coat of mail, consisting 
of twenty-four rows of tough leathery plates. 
It is a native of Chili, and nearly allied to 
the armadillo, 

Chlamys (klam'is), n. [L. and Gr.] 1. A 
liglit and frecly-fiowing scarf or plaid worn 
by the ancients as <an outer garment. It 
was oblong in shape, generally about twice 
as long asTt was broad. A common mode 



Chlamys,— Hope’s Costume.? of the Ancients. 


of wearing it was to pass one of its shorter 
sides round the neck and fasten it by means 
f»f a brooch, letting it hang down over the 
back or over the shoulder. — 2. A purj>Ie 
cope; one of thepontifical vestments.— 3. In 
hot. the floral envelope of a plant. 

CMoasma (klo-az'ma), n. [Gr. chloazo, 
to be green.] In pathol. lit. greenness; 
a name for a cutaneous affection charac- 
terized by patches of a yellow or yellowish- 
brown colour, the pityriasis versicolor. It 
is removaljle by tlie use of sulphur. 

Chloe (kid'e), n. The name of the heroine 
of Longus’ pa.storal romance Dayhnis and 
Chloe, and of a sheplierdess in Sydney’s 
Arcadia; hence applied in literature to a 
female lover. 

To turn their attention away while Strephon and 
Chloe were billing and cooing. Thackeray. 

CMOTa (klo'ra), n. [Gr. chloros, greenish- 
yellow. ] A small genus of gentianaceous 
plants, consisting of erect glaucous her! is. 
One species (C. perfoliafa) is found in the 
chalky pastures of England. Its stem is 
from C to IS inches high, and terminates in 
a munber of flower-stalks, each bearing a 
single largish delicate yellow flower, the 
whole plant is very bitter, and may ])e 
employed as a tonic; it is used also as 
a yellow dye. Its popular name is yellow- 
wort or yellow centaury. 

Ghloracetate (klor-as'e-tat), n. A salt of 
cbloracetic acid. 

Chloracetic Acid ( kl 5r - a - set ' ik as ' id ), n. 
(C.>H;}C102. ) An acid produced by the 
substitution of chlorine for part of the 
hydrogen in acetic acid. It combines with 
bases, forming chloracetates. 

Chloral (kloTal), n. [From chlor, the first 
part of chlorine, and al, the first syllable of 
alcohol] (CjiHClgO. ) A liquid first pre- 
pared by Liebig fi-om chlorine and alcohol, 
afterwards by Stiideler by the action of 
chlorine on starch. The hydrate- of chloral, 
as now prepared (CgH ClgO. K.O), is a 
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white crystalline substance, which, in con- 
tact with alkalies, separates into chloroform 
and formic acid. Hence, when it comes into 
contact with living blood, the alkaline reac- 
tion of that fluid effects its decomposition, 
and a formation of chloroform is the result. 
When taken into the mouth or injected 
into the blood tlte chloroform set free is 
given up to the blood little by little. Hence 
the action of chloral differs from that of 
pin*e chloroform in being slow, gentle, and 
prolonged. Chloral kills by paralyzing the 
action of the heart. It is a hypnotic as well 
as an ancesthetic, and is frequently substi- 
tute<l for morphia. Chloral does not com- 
bine with blood out of the body. Some 
authorities ascribe its effects to the formic 
acid developed in its transformation. 
CMoranil, Cliloranile (klor'a-nil), n. 
[From chlorine and anlUne.} (C 6 CI 4 O 2 .) 
A compound produced by the action of 
chlorine on aniline, phenol, salicin, and 
other allied bodies, it forms pale yellow 
pearly scales. By dissolving it in caustic 
X>otash chloranilate of potassium is formed. 
CMorantliacesB (klo-ran-tha'se-e), n. pi 
[Gr. chid r OH, greenish-yellow, and anthos, a 
flower. ;i A mat, order of apetalous exo- 
gens, allied to the peppers, and, like them, 
having an aromatic fragrant odour ; they 
are trees, shrubs, or herbs with opposite 
'leaves, connected by sheathing stipules. 
There are three known genera, and fifteen 
species, all natives of the warm regions of 
India and America, Chlorantims oJicinaUs 
is reckoned a stimulant and tonic of the 
highest order. 

Chloranthus (Iclo-ran'thus), n. See Chlou- 

ANTHACE.^3. 

Chlorate (klo'rat), n. [See Chlorine.] 
A salt of chloric acid. The chlorates are 
very analogous to the nitrates. They are 
decomposed by a red heat, nearly all of 
them being converted into metallic chlor- 
ides, with evolution of pure oxygen. They 
deflagrate with intlammable substances 
with such facility that an explosion is pro- 
duced by slight causes. The chlorates of 
sodium and potassium are used in medicine. 
Chlorotic (khVret-ik), n. Same as Ckloritic, 
Chloric (klo'rik), a. Pertaining to or con- 
taining chlorine; specifically, containing 
chlorine in smaller pi’oportion than chlor- 
ous compounds. —C/hortc acid, a colourless 
syrupy liipiid (H Cl 0,;), liaving a very acid re- 
action, produced by decomposing barium 
chlorate by means of sulphuric acid.-Pcr- 
chloria acid, au extremely explosive acid 
(HCIO.!), containing one atom of oxygen more 
than chloric acid. It is produced by distil- 
ling perchlorate of potassium with sulphuric 
nvM.— Chloric ether, a volatile liciuid (C 2 H 5 
Cl) obtained by pa.ssing hydrochloric acid 
gas into alcohol to saturation and distilling 
the product. It is also termed Hydrochloric 
: Ether. . 

Chloridate, Chloridize (klo'rid-at, klohld- 
iz), v.t In photoy. to cover a plate with a 
chloride, specifically, with chloride of silver, 
for the purpose of rendering it sen-sitive to 
the actinic rays of the sun. 

Chloride ( klo ' rid ), n. [ See Chlorine. ] A 
compound of chlorine with another element. 
Chlorimeter, Chlorimetry (kld-rim'et-er, 
klo-rim'e-tri), n. Same as Chloronieter, 
Ckloromctry. 

Chlorinated (klo'rin-at-ed), a. In chem. 
containing one or more e<iiuvalents of chlo- 

■■'"■■'rine, 

Chlorination (kl 5 -ri-na"shon), n. In 
mitiiuy, a process for the extraction of gold 
by exposure of the auriferous material to 
chlorine gas. E. II. Kniyht. 

Chlorine (kld'rin or kio'rin), n. [Gr. 
chUiroH, greenish-yellow, from its colour.] 
»Syni. Cl. At. wt. 35 T>. Tlie name given to 
an elementary gaseous sulistauce contained 
in common salt, from which it is liberated 
by the action of sulphuric acid and man- 
giiuese dio.xide, Chlorine has a greenish- 
yellow colour, a peculiar smell, and irritates 
the nostrils most violently when inhaled, 
as also the windpipe and lungs. It ex- 
ercises a corrosive action upon organic 
tisssues, It is not combustible, though it 
supports the comlmstion of many bodies, 
and, indeed, spontaneously burns several. In 
combination with other elements it forms 
chlorides, which act most important parts 
in many manufacturing processes. This gas 
may be iitiuehed by cold and pressure. Chlo- 
rine is one of the mo.st powerful bleaching 
agents, this property belonging to it through 
its strong affinity for hydrogen. Hence in the 
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manufacture of bleaching-powder (chloride 
of Ume) it is used in immense quantities, 
to moistened coloured fabrics 
It acts by decomposing the moisture pre- 
sent, the oxygen of which then destroys the 
colouring matter of the cloth, &q. It is a 
valuable disinfectant, where it can be con- 
veniently applied, as in the form of chloride 
of lime. 

Chlorlodic (klo'ri-od-ik), a. Compounded 
of chlorine and iodine, 

Chloriodine (kl 6 -ri'od-in), ?i. A compound 
of chlorine and iodine. 

Chlorite (klo'rit), n. [Gr. ckldros, greenish- 
yellow, ] 1 . A mineral of a grass -green 
colour, opaque, usually friable or easily 
pulverized, composed of little spangles, 
scales, prisms, or shining small grains, and 
consisting of silica, alumina, magnesia, 
and protoxide of iron. It is closely allied 
in character to mica and talc. There are 
four sub-species — chlorite earth, common 
chlorite, chlorite slate, and foliated chlorite. 

2. In chem. a salt of chlorous acid. The 
chlorites are remarkable for their strong 
bleaching and oxidizing properties. 

Chloritic (klo-rit'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
containing chlorite ; as, chloritic sand. 
Chloro- (klo'ro). [Gr. ckldros, greenish- 
yellow.] A term used iu the composition 
of botanical and other scientific words 
formed from the Greek, to indicate a clear 
lively green colour without any mixture. 
CMoro - carbonic, Chloro - carbonous 

(klo r 6 -kar-bon"ik, klo-ro-kar'bon-us), a. 
Terms applied to a compound of chlorine 
pd carbonic oxide (COCh) formed by expos- 
ing a mixture of the two” gases to the direct 
solar rays. 

Chlorocyanic (kl 6 'r 6 -si-an"ik), a. [Gr. 
ohloros, greenish-yellow, and kyaneos, dark- 
blue.] Consisting of chlorine and cyanogen 
combined; sis, cklorocyanic acid. 
Chlorodyne (kl 6 'ro-din or klo'ro-din), n. 
[Chlor-, from chloroform, and Gr. odyne, 
pain. 3 A popular anodyne remedy, consist- 
ing of morphia, chloroform, prussic acid, 
extract of Indian hemp, &c. 

Chloroform (klo'rd-form), n. [From chlor 
in perchloride, and form- in formyle.} 
(C 2 HCI.}.) The perchloride of formyle, a 
volatile colourless liquid, of au agreeable, 
fragrant, sweetish apple taste and smell, of 
the specific gravity of 1*48, and discovered 
by Soubeiran and Liebig in 1832. It is pre- 
pared by cautiously distillingtogether a mix- 
ture of alcohol, water, and chloride of lime or 
bleacliing-powder. Its use as an amesthetic 
was introduced iu 1847 by Prof, (afterwards 
Sir James Y.) Simpson of Edinburgh. For 
this purpose its vapour is inhaled. The in- 
halation of chloroform first produces slight 
intoxication; then, frequently, slight mus- 
cular contractions, unruliness, and dream- 
ing; then loss of voluntary motion and con- 1 
sciousness, the patient appearing as if sound : 
asleep; and at last, if too much be given, 
death by coma and syncope. When skil- 
fully administered in proper cases, it is 
considered one of the safest of anaesthe- 
tics; but it requires to be used under cer- 
tain precautions, as its application has 
frequently proved fatal. Chloroform is a 
powerful solvent, dissolving resins, wax, 

! iodine, t&e., as well as strychnine and other 
1 alkaloids. It is a felony for any person to 
I administer or attempt to administer chloro- 
I form or other stupefying drug with intent 
to enable himself or another to commit or 
to assist another in the commission of any 
indictable offence, 24 and 25 Viet. c. 
Chloroform (klo'ro-f orm),^. t To put under 
the influence of chloroform; to render un- 
conscious and insensible to pain by the ad- 
ministration of chloroform ; to treat with 
chloroform. 

Chloroformization(klo'r 6 -fonn-iz-a"shon), 
n. In surg. the aggregate of ansesthetic phe- 
nomena resulting from the inhalation of 
chloroform. 

Chi erogenic (klo-ro-gen'ik), a. [Gr, ehldros, 
yellowish-green, and gemiad, to produce.] 
See Capfeic. 

Chloroid (klorioid), a. [E. chlorine, and Gr. 
Chios, resemblance.] Resembling chlorine; 
as, the chloroid pole of a galvanic battery. 
See Chlorous Pole under Chlorous. 
Chlorometer (kl 6 -rom'et- 6 r), n. [From 
chlor- in chlonne, and Gr. metron, a mea- 
sure.] An instrument for testing the decol- 
ouring or bleaching powers of chloride of 
lime. It is also used for testing chloride of 
potash and of soda. 

Chlorometry (klo-rom'e-tri), n. The name 
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given to the process fortesting the decolour- 
ing power of any combination of chlorine, 
but especially of the commercial articles, 
the chlorides of lime, potash, and soda. 

Chloromys (klo^ro-mis), n. [Gi*. ckldros, 
greenish-yellow, and mys, a mouse.] See 
AGOUTI. 

Chloropal (klo-ro'pal), n. [Gr. ehWros, 
greenish-yellow, and E. opal Lit. green 
opal.] A mineral of two varietie.s, the con- 
choidal and the earthy; the conchoidal is of 
a pistachio-green colour, the other has an 
earthy fracture; and both varieties are pos- 
sessed of magnetic properties. It is a hyd- 
rated silicate of iron. 

ChlorophsBite, Cliloropheite (klo'ro-fe-it), 

71. [Gr. greenish-yellow, and 

blackish.] A rare mineral found in aniygda- 
loidal trap-rocks. It is translucent and of 
a green colour when newly broken, but soon 
becomes black and opaque. It has been sup- 
posed to be decomposed olivine, and con- 
sists of 32-85 silica, 22 -OS iron peroxide, 3-44 
magnesia, and 41*63 water, 

ChloropRaixe (klo'ro-fah), n. [Gr. cMdros, 
greenish - yellow, and phaind, to sliow,] A 
variety of fluor-spar which exhibits a 
bright -green phosphorescent light when 
heated. 

Chloropliyll (klo'rd-fil), 71 . [Gr. cJildros, 
green, ana phyllo7i, a leaf.] The green col- 
ouring matter of plants. It is somewhat, 
analogous to wax, is soluble in ether and 
alcohol, but insoluble in water, and floats 
in the fluid of the cells in the form of minute 
granules. In this form it occurs in the 



Chlorophyll. 


<t, Spiral bands of Chlorophyll in Spirogyra, 5, Irre- 
gular mass in 23.'gnenia. £, Granules in cells of 
the leaf. 

cells of flowering plants generally, especi- 
ally in the leaves, and below the epidermis, 
of g]-een stems. In Vallisneria and some 
other aquatic plants the granules are large, 
and imbedded in the circulating pi'oto- 
plasm of the cells. In some confervoid 
algae the chlorophyll is arranged in plates- 
or hands, while in others it forms a granu- 
lar stratum, with numer-ous large bright 
granules scattered through it In the Fro- 
tococcacece, and in the gonidia of lichens, 
the chlorophyll is uniformly distributed 
through the protoplasm of the cell. The 
chlorophyll granule consists of twoseparable- 
parts— the green colouring matter, w’hichis- 
soluble in alcohol, leaving a colourless body 
the size and form of the granule. Chloro- 
phyll plays an important part in the life of 
the plant, as it breaks up the carbonic acid 
gas taken in by the stomata of the leaves into 
its two elements, carhon and oxygen, return- 
ing the oxygen to the air, and converting; 
the carbon with the water obtained from 
the roots into starch. Light is indispens- 
able to the formation of chlorophyll, and 
hence arises the etiolation or blanching of 
plants by privation of light, either by the- 
art of the gardener or from accidental 
causes. 

Chlorophyllian (klo-rd-fil'i-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to chlorophyll; containing chlorophyll. 

‘ Chlorophy Ilian cells. ’ A Ihnan, 

Chlorops (kloh’ops), 71 . [Gr. ehldros, green- 
ish-yellow, and ops, the eye.] A genus of 
insects. See Corn-fly. 

Chlorosis (klo-ro'sis), n. [Gr. ehldros, green- 
ish-yellow.] 1. The green-isickness, a pecu- 
liar form of anaemia or bloochessiiess which 
affects young* females, more especially those- 
who have not menstruated. It is eliarac- 
terized by a pale or greenish hue of the 
skin, weakness, palpitation, dyspepsy, cfec. 
2 , In hot. same as Etiolation. 
Chlorospermese ( klo - ro - sp 6 rim e-e ), 71 . pi. 
[Gi*. ehldros, greenish-yellow, and spe)'7mi, a. 
seed.] A name given to that division of the 
algm which have grass-green fronds, very 
rarely purple, olive, or red. They grow 
either in the sea, in fresh water, or in damp* 
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organiza- 

■CMoroMo (klo-rot'ik) ff. i. Pertaining to 

chloiosis; iis, chlorotic affections. — 2. \f- 
fecteff hy chlorosis. ‘ Tlie extiisies of seden- 
nuns.' Battie. 

Chlorous (khVriisX a. Pertaining to or con- 
tonims chlorine: spedflcally, “contintaK 
chlorine in larger proportion than chloric 
conipDimds; as, <^hloroxisoxk\Q,Qhlor<mH acid. 

obtained hy 

niiMiig oil of itriol very gi'adually and cau- 
of potassium, and con- 

i which IS Thus condensed is called 
chlorous anhydride (CLO^): it is extrenielv 
applied, on 

the electrical hypothesis, to the negative pole 

attiattion A\hicli is characteristic of chlo- 
nne. Ihe nas'/itve pole, according to the 

/hTnrAl^’ri Chloroid Pole. 

■GMoroxylqn (klo-rok'si-lon), n. [Gr. chlo- 
»oi>, jollo\yisii.green, and xylon, ivood.l ' 
gsnus of tinihpT’ fr».ao -rKv+ 


wo, jcaowisingreen, and jcvlon, wood 1 A 
genus of timber trees, nat order Meiiaceai 
containing a single species, aSioictenia {the 
India). See Satin-w'ooi). 
HiIaSa? o ^h-i*et), n. A eonipound of 

now “ 

(ko'ajMt), n. [Gr. choane, a f im- 
of Vh A «f/Pnngiform fossil zoophytes 

of the chalk, familiarly called ‘petrified 
anemones/ from having the Sdiathig 
Jgiarance of a sea-anemone. 

«aine for a 

n?AAW robber. Poke. liev. 

from s/mcAr (as if 
collision, the use of 
^AocAs bemg often to prevent jolting. ] J^aut 
employed in filling u/a de- 


tonian- See Choose.] i 
nf choosing; the voluntary ac^ 

2 . The power of choosing; option^"'' 

"IVhere there is force tliere can be ho c/im'ce. 

3 . Care in selecting; judgment or skilT^m 

it collection of apophthegms : 

collectgUi]rjSSS.^S^& 

f; J^»?^,chosen; that wliich is approved 
^ preference to otS^sdeo 

^'our c/tffice is not so ridi1S*^bfrth as beauty. SAaA 


i.'tiiu as oeauty. .bVi«.4 

Wage® i>est part of any thing; a select assem- 

niS n J®r dauntless spirits 

Did never float upon the swelling tie 


— w„„ig tide. SAaA 

choose from; as, you have 
t of six different colours —To 

estinSiW*^ f m’ ^’■ery high 

esiiimtition. Shale.— To ‘make choke of in 

pref?reiice ®®Pfate and take in 

Choice (chois), <T. 1 . Carefully selected 
f ^ measured phrase, above 


Thus in a .sea of folly toss’d. 
o are lost. StctT^. 

sra. Select, precious, costlyf ewStite 
un^mmon. rare, spariug, 

“• mauy 

liis r/»*cr„/ M„5e with every change doth lit 

(Voiceless (ohoisles), «, Not havinrSie 

Choicely (chois'li), adv. i. Witll careen 
cl oqamg; with nice regard to 


wtiiicr wouyco 

construction oi framing, a chock Ts 
ifece ®mmfe ^ triangular shaped 

gfS*K;.i»K;ra.»'* 

mess to stop the motion of the rudder in 
:c^e of an accident, &c.-A7tohorZfJI 
shank of a wtxiden 
asJ? when it is defective.— Eoat’s 

rtoS^d onS" tests when 

<5btOCk (chqk), adv. P’aut fully • clnqe- oa 

C^STehnki’ r 1’ °*V ft’ 

into the Joints.- ““«y 

Mili'ntir^ O' (-Woh 

eaS“ a tog“"S“ n>h=rably by the 

Sire a shofk t/ 

SBa-.“3S'rS‘ 

S“ rcX'qj® “'"^‘tos-Uall was cho 4 -l’ 

?rSir§‘>- 

waterj riOTsTeovSh“““' “‘I toa! 

aa?fFj"^rSn;B 

cocoa, wliich is a sUghHy^i'ffeieS^preoarf 
bon from the keniSls of the “am 

lati'S ahoco- 

from® '"■ »/»>«• 

tr^.Ir. c/»o«. a eh.iice, from cAuMr. to 


ctwlim [A. Sax. aceocian, to suffocate; 

nccnwfhL^'f°'’t.o“ ?*'?’ *0 swallow; 

accoiclmg to Skeat from a root kuk a 
stronger form of Hk, of which kitik is ? 
nasalized fqrm._ (See Chin-cough.) The root 
may be ii^^dative of the convulsive sound 
made when the throat is impeded.] l. To 
power of breathing hy stop- 
ping the passage of the breath tlmough the 
frtm/f ^ distinguished from sup 
jooate, stifie, and smother, which signify to 
itepriveof the power of breathing hy closing* 
the avenues to the windpipe (the mouth 
th by preventing the accesSff 

wholesome air; while deisignates a 

particular maimer of choking, namely by 
compressing the windpipe, lormeily t l e 

125 Ti latitude ‘Am! 

Aveie c^.oArec^ in the sea.’ Alark v 13 2 Ta 

stop by filling; to obstruct; to block up 
to choke the entrance of a harbour or any 
SS.T--?- ““*1“ I'y obstmeuin 0 ? 

impediments, especially by a iiean of im 
pediments crowded together; to hinder or 
expansion, or progres&vof! 
Ihe fire which c/ioAred in aslies lay. ’ Dryden. 
Andsoniefell amoufj-thAfne. ej,.:, A ! 



», preserved’ 

|/o?u,>ou {h) Valuableness; particular value 

served in pot?’’ 'irrfp®*" »■■«- 

0 S> iwi- T 9«>«. from 

in\ choros, a dance 

[Hare.] **’ ^ ^ dancers, 

ctarol, appmpriated for 
tl^ fr® ohurches, Oiat part eSwani of 
the nave, and separated from it usual!? w 
a screen of open work ; a chancel / Tn 


rate, fir, fat, f»ll; me.Tuet, her; 


iiSiSaSS 

ChOfee (c hok), v.t pret. & pp, choked; ppr. 


A .4 AAA aoiicsiiiy. uryueji. 

up^i^d 

A yyt ' ' j. ■ 'i'lau Xm, 7 ,, 

4 . Fig. to suppress or stifle. 

For to deny each article with oath, 

TSsr/joT^if ' “"igs 

to revolt. ‘I 'was 
c/iojedut this word.' Swift. ^ 

Choke (chok), v.i 1. To have the windnina 
stopped, as cattle are apt to chalky^ 
eating po tatoes or turnips, —2. To he checked 
asif by (Aokmg; to stick. ‘Thewoi’dsc/tofeil 
m his throat.’ Sir W. Scott.— S. To be of- 
^mnded; to take exceptions. 

Cliolce (chok), 71 . The filamentous or canil- 
Jary part of the artichoke. ^ ^ 

Choke (chok), m In India the princinal 

Choke-lDore Cohdk'bor), ». A gun with the 
towards the muzzle to keen 
the chame of shot from spreading 
*<fr?Je-'!lierry(ch6k'ohe-ri),»(. i.®Thepopn- 
lai name of a species of wild cherry (Prunua 
bo,ealu), remarkable for its asSnS?!! 
rmnwL ohohe-damp; after-damp^ 

»• Sam"; as 

»• Same as CAoifc. 

as possible : 

iw7 Af also Chock full, Chuck* 

m/idfhf also Choak-fuU. *We 

‘rtu., . 

tracts the parts of the mouth. Hen^'P — 

2 . Anything that stops the mouth • an nn 

S®h? whfj?“““‘= aspersion or 
casm by which a person is put to silence 

of giving 

SSHfarciS 

S££r«-? ~s?4s^ 

- -•■ thackerap. ■ ' 


Ptoe, pin; note, not, mijve; tube, tub, bnll; 


w. AAV.ViXUJ'UllU. 

Cray. [Slang.] 

IS'lSsSaK!™ 

backing!' Descending a' hffl 0? 

to°SveTal®wied2^or&^^ 

othlv choke the^’growth of 

»• Ome. 


oil, pound; fi, Sc. abime; Sc. fe?/. 


cloud of diiat which overhung the line of march, and 
which severely tried lungs less delicate than his. 

Mi^caulav. 

2. Obstructed or indistinct in utterance ; 
"a-sping; as, to speak witli a chokinij voice. 
CjilOliy (chokd), a.^ Tending to choke or 
surt’ucate ; as, the air of the room was ({uite 
chok}/. 

€ilOlagOgue (kol'a-gog), n. [G-r. cholagogos 
— cholP, l)ile, and agogos, leading, from ago, 
to lead.] A medicine that has the quality 
of carrying off the bile. 

'Cliolate (kdlat), ii. A salt formed by the 
union of cholic acid with a base. 

•Choleate (ko'le-at), n. A salt formed by 
the union of choleic acid with a base. 
■Clioledograpliy (kol-e-dogO-a-ti), n. [Gr. 
i-lnAk, bile, and to write, with d erron- 

eously inserted.] An account of what per- 
tains to the bile. iJanglition. 

'Choledology (kol-e-doro-ji), n. [Gr. ehols, 
bile, and logos, a discourse.] Knowledge 
relating to the bile. Dimgllson. 

‘Choleic (ko-ir/ik), a. [Gi‘. ohole, cholos, bile,] 
Of or pertaining to, or ol)tained from, bile; 
as, choleic Choleic acid, the sulphu- 

retted acid of bile (Cb^H^sKSOr). 

€llOler (korer), n. [0. Fr. cholere (Fr. coUre), 
choler, anger, L. cholera, a ])ilious ailment, 
from Gr, cholera, from chole, bile, anger.] 
l.t The bile. Sir T. Brovme. By the super- 
abundance of this fluid auger was formerly 
supposed to be produced. Hence— 2, Anger; 
wrath; irascibility. ‘Had his choler roused.’ 
Burke, ‘Old but full of force and choler,’ 
Tenngson. 

Throw cold water on thy choler, Shak. 

-Cholera (kol'er-a), n. [L., bile, a bilious 
complaint. SeeCHObEE.] The name applied 
to two diseases utterly dissimilar ; the one 
known more fully by the name of oonwioji or 
English cholera , the other by that of ahol- 
erd morbus or malignant cholera. Some 
pathologists recognize a third variety under 
the name of cholera as'phyxia. The common 
cholera is a bilious disease, long known in 
this and most other countries, and consists 
in copious vomiting and purging of bilious 
matter, with violent griping, cramps of the 
muscles of the abdomen and lower extremi- 
ties, and great depression of strength. It 
is most prevalent at the end of summer or 
tlie beginning of autumn. Cholera morbus, 
by far the more terrible of the two, is in 
many respects one of the most remarkable 
diseases that have ever afflicted the human 
race. The disease, in its more ordinary form, 
commences with sickness, vomiting, or 
perhaps two or three loose evacuations of 
the bowels ; after which follow a sense of 
burning at the pnecordia, an increased 
purging and vomiting of a white or colour- 
less' fluid, great prostration of strength, 
spasms at the extremities, which increase 
ill violence with the vomiting and purging, 
.Such cases last from twelve to thirty-six 
hours; after this the patient generally sinks 
into a state of extreme collapse, and this 
stage in most cases passes by a gradual 
transition into a febrile one, which in a 
majority of instances proves fatal Cholera 
asphyxia, a disease diifcring from ordinary 
cholera morlius in a more rapid progress, in 
producing more violent spasms, in asphyxia 
or cessation of pulse, and speedy death. 
Choleraic (kol-er-a'ik), a. Keiating to cho- 
lera; as, choleraic virus. 

Choleric (koFiT-ik), a. l. Abounding with 
choler or bile. Drydeii,—% Easily irritated; 
irascible; inclined to anger; as, a choleric 
man, ‘Somewhat choleric and sudden.’ 
Byron. 

liuU w.'tiian lionc.sl, plain -tlealing fellow, c/iij/tvvV, 
■bold, ."imi of a very inconblant temper. 

,Martinus Scrihlertis. 

Z, Indicating anger; excited by anger; angry; 
as, a choleric .Siseech. 

That in the captain’s hiit :i choleric word 

Wi’.ieh in the .vildjcr i-, llat bl.i.spheniy. .Shak. 

•Cholericly (k<d'th'-ik-li), ado. In a choleric 
mannei*. j lianc | 

Oholericiiess(kuFer-ik-ne.s), n. Irascibility; 
anger; peevishrioss. ‘Ountentiousness and 
chol'rlcness,' Bp, Gaudeti. [Hare.] 
■Cholerine (kortb--in), U-. In med. tlie first 
scare of epidemic cholera; tlie precursory 
symptoms of cholera. DunglLson. 
Choleroid (kol 'er-oid), a. Kesembling 
cholera. 

■Cholesteric (kol-es-ter’ik), a. Pertaining to 
cholesterine. or obtained from it.-CholeS'- 
tcric ar.ld an acid olitahied by 

boiling cholcsterine with nitric acid. It is 
in cry.stals of a yellowish-white ciilour. 


Cholesterine, phqlesterin (ko-les't^r-in), 
n. [Gr. chole, bile, and stereos, solid.] 
(l-iiiH-t-iP-) A peculiar substance best pre- 
pared from biliary calculi, but also occurring 
111 nervous tissue, yolk of egg, seminal ffuitl, 
and blood corpuscles, as well as in beans, 
peas, wheat, rye, and other jdants. It may 
be obtained as a white crystalline bodv. 
Oholiamh, GholiamMc (kd'li-amb, kodi- 
ain ink), n. [Gr. clwliambos, that is, lame or 
limping iambus— c7i6?o/?, lame,] A verse in 
poetry having an iambic foot in the fifth 
place, and a spondee in the sixth or last. 
Cholic { kolfik), a. [Gr. choh2, bile.] Of or 
pertaining to bile. — C/ic/Zc add, an acid 
(G.iHtoO.O produced by the aution of alka- 
lies mi the acids of bile, as in cludeic acid. 
Oliolie acid does not exist ready finuned in 
bile, })ut is jirodiiced from its nitrogenized 
acids during putrefaction after its I'^emoval 
from the liody. 

Cholochrome_(koFo-krom), n. [Gr. clwlos, 
bile, and chroma, cidour.] The colouring 
matter of bile. See Biliphaiin. 
Cholophsein (kol-o-fefin), n. [Gr. choloi?, 
Idle, and phaios, brown.] Same as BiU- 
phadn. 

Choltry (cbol'tri). See Choultry. 

Chomer (kO'mer), n. A Hebrew measure; a 
homer (wliich see). 

ChOKip (chomp) v.t. To chew greedily; to 
champ. [Provincial English and colloq. 
United States.] 

GhoMrification(kon'dri-fi-kiV'shon),'>i. The 
act of chondrifying or converting into car- 
tilage; state of being cbondrified. ‘The 
processes of okondrijication and ossification.’ 
if. Spencer. 

Chondxify(koii’dn.fi), u.f. and I [Gr. chon- 
dros, cartilage, and L. facere, to make.] To 
convert or be converted into cartilage. 
Htixley. 

ChoMrin, Chondrine (koiFdrin ), n, [ Gr. 
choiidros, a cartilage.] (CieHos^^zOr-) '-I-’iie 
name given to the substance which is pro- 
duced by boiling the tissue of cartilage as it 
occurs in the ribs, trachea, nose, «&c., and 
of the cornea in water. It is slowly dis- 
solved ill boiling water, and when dry re- 
sembles glue. 

Chondrite (kon'drit), n. [L. chondrus, a 
species of sea-weed.] A fossil marine plant 
of the chalk and other formations: so called 
from their resemblance to the existing 
Chondms arispus, or Irish-moss. Page. 
Chondritis ( kon-dri'tis ), n. [ Gr. chondros, 
cartilage, and itis, a term, denoting inflam- 
mation. 3 In med. inflammation of cai*tilage. 
Chondrodit6(kon'dro-dit),n, [Gr. chondros, 
grain.] A mineral, occurring in grains or 
imperfect crystals, or in four-sided prisms 
with rhombic bases, truncated on the two 
acute lateral edges. It is translucent, and 
its colour varies from reddish or amber yel- 
low to grayish brown. Eumite is a variety. 
Chondroglossns (kon-drd-glos'sus), n. [Gr. 
chondros, a cartilage, and glOssa, the tongue. ] 
In anat. a muscle running from the cartila- 
ginous joining of the body and horn of the 
hyoid bone to the tongue. 

Chondrography (kon-drogTa-fi), n. [Gr. 
chondros, cartilage, and graphb, to write, ] 
A description of cartilages. 

Chondroid (kon'droid), [Gr. chondros, 
cartilage, and eidos, resemblance.] Carti- 
lage-like; resembling cartilage. 
Chondrology (kon-droFo-ji), n. [Gr. ehom 
dros, a cartilage, and logos, a discourse. ] 
The science or knowledge of cartilages. 
Chondrometer (kon-drom'et-cr), n. [Gr. 
chondros, grain, and metron, a measure. ] An 
instrument of the steelyai’d kind, for weigh- 
ing corn. 

Chondropter;ygiaii, Chondropterygious 
koiFdrop-te-rij"i-an, koiFdrop-te-riJ"i-us), a. 
Pertaining to the chondropterygii ; gristly- 
finned; having a cartilaginous skeleton. 
ChOEdropterygiaa ( koiFdrop-te-rij'1-an ), 
n. One of the Chondropterygii. 
Chondropterygii (koiFdrop-te-ilj"i-i),n. pi. 
[Gr. chondros, a cartilage, and iMryx, 
pteryyos, a wing.] One of the two great 
sections into which Cuvier divides the class 
Pi,sees. The principal character which dis- 
tinguishes tills section from the fishe.s with 
true Ijoiie, is tlie cartilaginous or gristly 
substance of which the bones are comiiosed. 
The spines also which support the fins are 
all of a gilstly nature, the cause in both 
cases being a deficiency of calcareous mat- 
ter. The families of this section include 
the sturgeon, shark, ray, and lamprey. 
Called also CartilagineL 
Chondrotonie ( koiFdro-tom ), n. [See next 


art.] In surg. a knife specifically adapted 
to cutting cartilages. 

Chondrotomy ( kon - dro t " o - mi ), n. [ Gr. 
chondros, cartilage, and tmne, a cutting.] A 
dissection of cartilages. 

Ghondrus (koiFdnis), n. [Gr, chondros, a 
cartilage.] A genus of sea- weeds, including 
the Choiidrus rtdspus ( Irish-moss or Carra- 
geen), which furnishes a nutritious gelatin- 
(jus hiatter. 

CilOOSe (choz), v.t pret. chose; pp. chosen 
(chose now obsolete or vulgar); ppr. choos- 
ing. [O.E. abuse, chese, cheose, A. Sax. ce6~ 
sa)i; cog. D. kiezen, Icel. kpsa. Ban. kaare, 

G. kiesen, to choose, Goth, kiusan, to choose, 
to prove, Imvsjan, to test; from a root seen 
also in L. gustare, Gr. geuonmi, to taste.] 

1, To pick out ; to select; to take by way of 
preference from two or more persons or 
things offered; to make choice of; as, refuse 
the evil and choose tlie good. 

Chojse an author as you choose a friend, 

Roseommdft. 

To prefer is an act of the judg'nient; nnd to choose 
is an act of the will. The one describes intellectual, 
and the other practical decision. If". Taylor. 

2. To wish ; to be inclined or have an incli- 
nation for : now generally with infinitive ; 
as, Why did you not go ? Because I did, not 
choose to (go). [Colloq.] 

The landlady now returned to know if we did not 
choose a more genteel apartment. Goldswitk, 

Syn. To select, prefer, elect, adopt, follow. 
Choose (chbz), v.i. 1. To select; to make a 
choice; to decide. 

They had only to choose between implicit obedience 
and open rebellion. Prescott. 

2. t To do as one pleases. 

If you will not have me, choose, Shak, 

— Cannot choose but, cannot do otherwise 
than. 

I cannot choose but pity her. Shak. 

Chooser (choz'er), n. One that chooses; one 
that has the power or right of choosing. ‘ So 
far forth as herself might be her chooser.* 
Shak. 

Choosingly (chdzTng-li), adv. By choosing. 
Chop (chop), v.t. pret. & pp. chopped; ppr. 
chopping. [ Same word as chap, to split, with 
a slightly different form and meaning; cog. 
0.3). koppen, to cut off, to behead; 3). and 
G. kappen, to chop, to mince, to cut ; Ban. 
kappe, to cut, to lop.] 1. To cut into pieces; 
to mince ; as, to chop wood ; to chop meat ; 
to chop straw.— 2. To sever or separate, by 
striking with a sharp instrument: usually 
with off; as, to chop off one’s head. ’‘Chop 
the breasts from off the mother.’ Tennyson. 
S.t To devour eagerly; to gobble: with up. 

You are for making a hasty meal and for chop^tu^ 
up your entertainment like an hungry clown.' 

■ Dryden. 

4. To cause to cleave or open in long chinks 
or slits; to chap. — To chop a fox, infox-hmit- 
ing, to seize a fox liefore he has had time to 
escape from cover: said of a hound. 

Chop ( chop ), n. 1. A piece chopped off ; a 
slice, particularly of meat; as, a mutton 
chop.—% A crack or cleft. 

Chop (chop), v.i. l.t To do something with 
sudden, unexpected motion, like that of a 
blow; to make a hasty movement; to strike. 

He chops at the shadow and loses the substance. 

Sir Ji, ir£stra7!j^e. 

2. To utter words suddenly; to intemipt by 
remarking: with in or See phrases 

below.— 3. To crack; to open longitudinally; 
to chap.— To chop in with, to cut in with 
(some remark); to interrupt with, Latimer. 
—To chop out udth, to give vent to. Beau. 
ti* FI. 

Chop (chop), ly.l [Same origin as cheap, 
being a softened form of O.E. copen, to buy. 
See Cheap, ] l.t To buy, or rather to barter, 
truck,— 2. To exchange; to put one thing in 
the place of another. 

We go on chopping- and changing our friends, 
SirR. L’Jistrattge. 

—To chop logic, to dispute or argue ni a 
sophistical manner or with an affectation of 
logical terms or methods. 

A man must not presume to use his reason, unless' 
he has studied the categories, and can chap lo^ic by 
mode and figure. S/nollett. 

Chop ( chop), V. i. [See above. ] 1. To bargain. 
‘Chopping for rotten raisins.’ Beau, d; FI. 
2.t To bandy words; to dispute. 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the judge, 
Racon. 

G, To turn, vary, change, or shift suddenly; 
as, the wind chops, or chopts about. 

Chop (chop), n. [Same origin as verbs 
above.] A turn of fortune; change; vicissi- 
tude: now u.sed only in the colloquial phrasb 
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ehcpsmul changes,sigaifying iips and downs; 
vicissitudes. 

There be odd cJto^s and c?ian^es in this here 
world, for sartin. Marryat 

C!hop(ehop), ». [See Chap, the jaw.] l. The i 
ciiap; the Jaw'. —•2. The. mouth or entrance 

to a channel ; as, "the chops of the English 
Channel 

Chop (chop), n. tHiinl. chhap, stamp, print, ! 
copy, impression.] 1. An othcial mark on j 
weights and measures to show their accu- ' 
racy; an ea.stern custom-house stamp or 
seal on goods that have paid duty; a permit 
or clearance. Hence— 2. A word used in 
China to signify quality; as, silk or tea of 
the first chop. Hence the colloquial phrase 
jir&t chop, first rate.— 3. The entire bulk of 
a certain kind of tea brought to market, or 
of the quantity made. 

Chop-boat (chop'bot), n. [See preceding 
art. ] In China, a boat licensed for the con- 
veyance of goods. 

Chop-cherry (chop'ehe-ri), n. A game in 
which a cherry is snatched for. Herrick. 
Chop -fallen (chop 'fain), a. Dejected; 
dispirited. See Chap-fallen. 

Thoujfh strong persuasion hung upon thy lip,— 
Alas how chop-fairn now ! Blair. 

Chop-house (chophous), n. A house where 
provisions, as chops, <fcc., ready dressed are 
sold; an eating-house. ^ Head- waiter of the 
chop-house here. * Te miyson. 

I lost uiy place at the chop-house. Spedaior. 

Chop-house (chop'lious), n. (See Chop, a 
mark, &c,3 In China, a custom-house for the 
levying and collection of transit dues. 
Chopin, Choppm(chop'in),7i. [Er, ckopine.'i 

1. An old liquid measure in France, varying 
in different localities, in Paris equal to 
rather more than four-fifths of an imperial 
pint.— 2. An old English measure equal to 
half a pint. — 3. In Scotland, a measure 
equal to lialf a Scotch pint, or about one 
quart of English wine measure, 

Chopine, Chioppiue (ehop-enO, n, [O.E. 
also chapiti, from Sp. chapin, a clog or 
chopine.] A sort of very lofty clog or pat- 
ten, in some cases resembling a short stilt, 
formerly worn by ladies under their shoes 
to elevate them from the ground. Evelyn 
calls them ‘wooden scaffolds.' Coryate 
(1611) says some 3m 
had seen at Venice 
were half a yard 
high (the ladies 
graduating their 
height in accord- 
ance with their 
rank), so that 
when using them 
they required to 
be supported to 
prevent them 
from falling. They 
were first im- 
ported from Tur- 
key into Venice, and thence into England, 
and were covered with leather of various 
0010111 * 8 , some being curiously painted, and 
some even gilt. The name came to be applied 
to the shoe or slipper and clog combined. 
Written also Chapin. 

Your Ifidysliip is nearer to heaven than when I saw 
you last by the altitude of a chopine, Shah, 

Chop-lo^c (chopdoj-ik), n. An argumen- 
tative, disputatious person. 

How now, how now, ckop-iopid what is this? Shah. 

Chopness (chop'nes), n. A kind of shovel or 
spade. Simmoncls. 

Chopped (chopt),p. and a. 1. Cut; minced; 
as, meat chopped small— 2. Chapped. 

I remember kissing the cow’s dugs that lier pretty 
chopped hands had milked, ‘ Shah. ‘ 

Chopper (chop'er), n. One who or that 
which chops; a butcher’s cleaver. 
Chopping (chopping), n. Same as Chopine. 
Chopping (chop'ing), a. [ In meaning 1 , from 
chop, to change.] 1. Having tumbling waves 
which dash against each other with a short 
quick motion. 

And let no man lo.se heart, and abandon a good 
sclienie, becau.se he meets chopping seas and cross 
winds at the outset. ‘ Dr. Guthrie. 

2. t Stout; lusty; plump. ‘The fair and c/mp- 
pimj child,’ Fenton. 

Chopping -block (chop'ing-blok), n. A 
block on which anything is laid to be 
chopped. Mortimer. 

Chopping-board (chop'ing-bdrd),n. A board 
on which anything is placed to be chopped. 
Dickens. 

Chopping-knife (chop'ing-nif), A knife 
for mincing meat. 



Chopines. 


Choppy (chopl), a. 1. Full of clefts or 
cracks,— 2, As applied to the sea, same as 
Choppmg. 

Chopstick (chop'stik), n. One of two small 
sticks of wood, ivory, &c., held between the 
thumbs and fingei*s, and used by the Chinese 
and Japanese for conveying food to the 
mouth. 

Choragic (k6-ra'jik),a. Pertaining to or con- 
nected with a choragus.— C/mrapic rnoiiu- 
iMut, in Greek antiq. a monument erected 
in honour of the choragus who gained the 
prize by the exhibition of the best mnsical 
or theatrical entertainment at tlie festival 
of Bacchus. 

Choragus (kd-ra'gus), ??. [Gr. choragos, 
ekoregos—ckoros, a chorus, and ago, to lead.] 
1. In Greek antiq. the leader or superintend- 
ent of a chorus; the superintendent of a 
theatrical representation; the person who 
had to provide at his own expense the 
choruses for tragedies and comedies, and for 
the various religious festivals.— 2. Fecles. 
an oftlcer who superintends the musical 
details of divine service. The name and 
office are still retained in the University of 
Oxford. 

Choral (koTal), a. [From cho7'U£.] Belonging, 
relating, or pertaining to, a choir, concert, 
or chorus; as, choral symphonies. 

The wild and barbaric melody which gives so 
striking an eifect to the choral passages. Macaulay. 

A star that with the c/nj/'a/ starry dance 

Join’d not, . Tennyson. 

Choral (ko'ral), n. A psalm or hymn tune 
sometimes sung in unison by the congrega- 
tion, the organ supplying the harmony. 
Choralist (kd'ral-ist), n. A member of a 
choir; a composer of chorals; a musician. 
Chorally (koTal-li), adv. In the manner of 
a chorus; so as to suit a choir. 

Chord (kord), n. (L. chorda, iromGv.choi'de, 
an intestine, of which strings were made, 
hence the string of a musical instrument. 
When it signifies a string or small rope, in 
general, it is written cord. SeeCokP,] l.The 
string of a musical instrument.— 2.1n onmic, 
the simultaneous combination of different 
sounds, consonant or dissonant. The com- 
mon oho7'd consists of a fundamental or bass 
note with its third and fifth. When the 
interval between the bass note and its third 
is two full tones, the combination is a ma/jor 
chard; when the interval is a tone and a 
half the combination is termed a minor 
chord; when the intervals between the bass 
note and its third and the third and the 
fifth are each atone and a half, the chord is 
called diminished. The tonic chord is made 
up of the key-note and its third and fifth; 
the dominant cJm'd consists of the dominant 
or fifth of the scale accompanied by its 
third and fifth; the subdominant chord lias 
for its root or bass the subdominant or 
fourth of the scale, accompanied with its 
third and fifth. Hence— 3. Harmony, as of 
colour. 

The sweet and solemn harmony of purple with 
various grreen— the same, by the by, to which the 
hills of Scotland owe their best loveliness— remained 
a favourite chord of colour with the Venetians. 

knshin. 

4. In geom. a straight line drawn or sup- 
posed to extend from 
one end of an arc of a 
circle to the other. 

Thus AC and AB are 
the chords of the ai'cs 
AoandACB. 

Chord (kord), v.t. To 
furnish with chords or 
musical strings. 

Chorda (korMa), n. 
pi Chordae (koride). 

[See Chord.] i. In 
mmt. a tendon; a filament of nerve, A’c.— 
Chorda tympani, a branch of the seventh 
pair of nerves.— CAorda dorsalis, the noto- 
chord or dorsal cliord, a term applied to a 
gelatiniform, transparent chord found in 
the embryonic stage of all vertebrate ani- 
mals.— 2, In hot a genus of algie. One spe- 
cies (G. Filum) is known by "the name of 
sea-lace. 

Chorded (kord'ed), p. and a. Furnished 
with chords or strings; strung, Dryden. 
Chordee (koride), n. [See Chord.] Apaim 
ful erection of the penis, under which it 
is considei’ably curved. It attends gonor- 
rhea, and usually occurs at night. 

Chore (chor), n. A chare or small job; 
minor work of a domestic kind: generally 
used in the plural. [XJ nited States. ] 

Chore t (kor), n. A chorus; a choir. B, 
Jo7ison. 



Chorea (ko're-a or ko-re'a), n. [Gr. choreia, 
a dance,] In med. St Vitus’s dance; con- 
vulsive motions of the limbs, occasioning 
strange and involuntary gesticulations. 
Choree (ko-reO, n. Same as Choreus. 
Choregraphic, ChoregrapMcal (ko-re- 
graf'ik, ko-re-graf'ik-al), a. Relating to 
choregrapby. 

Choregraphy (ko-reg'ra-fl), n. [Gr. choreia, 
dancing, and graphd,^ to describe.] The art 
of representing dancing by signs, as singing 
is represented by notes. 

Choregus (ko-re'giis), n. See Choragus. 
Chorepiscopal (ko-re-pisko-pal), a. Per- 
taining to the power of a chorepiscopns, 
that is, a suffragan or locfd bishop. 
Chorepiscopus (ko-re-pisnco-pus), n. pi 
Chorepiscopi (ko-re-pis'ko-pi). [Gr, chdra, 
place, country, and episcopos, bishojL] A 
local or suffragan bishop; a bishop appointed 
by the ordinary bishop of a diocese to assist 
him in taking charge of the country lying 
around the city in which he himself lived. 
Choreus (kd-re'ns), n. [Gr. choreios.] In 
pi’ os. (a) a foot of two syllables, the first long 
and the second short; a trochee, (b) With 
later prosodists, a tribrach; a foot consist- 
ing of three short syllables. 

Choriamh, Choriamhus (ko'ri-amb, ko-ri- 
am'bus), n. [Gr. cho'reios, a trochee, and 
iamhos, iambus,] In pros, a foot consisting 
of four syllables, of which the first and last 
are long, and the others short; that is, a. 
choreus or trochee and an iambus united ; 
as, nohUltas, dnxUtds. 

Choriambic (kd-ri-am'bik), n. A choriamb. 
Choriambic (ko-ri-am'bik), a. Pertaining 
to a choriamb. 

Choric (kd'rik), a. Relating to a chorus. 

‘ Choric song, ’ Teimyson. 

Choriou (koTi-on), ?i. [Gr.] 1. In the 
external vascular* membrane which invests 
the fetus in utero,— 2, In hot. the external 
membrane of the seeds of plants. 

Chorisis (kd'ri-sis), n. [Gr. chorizo, to sepa- 
rate, to sever.] In hot. the separation of a. 
lamina from one part of an organ, so as to 
form a scale, or a doubling of the organ; it 
may be either transverse or collateral Bal- 
four. Called also Chorizatmi. 

Chorist (;ko'rist), n. [Fr. choriste,’\ A singer 
in a choir. [Rare.] 

Chorister (kor'ist-er), n, [From chorus, 
choir.] 1. One of a choir; a singer in a 
chorus. 

The choristers the joyous anthem sing. Spenser. 

2. One who leads a church clioir. [This is 
the sense in the United States.]— 8. A singer 
in general; as, the feathered choi’isters. 

The new-born phcenix takes his way ; 

Of airy choristers a numerous train 

Attend his progress. Dryden. 

Choristic (kd-rist'ik), a. Belonging to a 
choir; choric; choral [Rare.] 

Chorization (ko-ri-za'shon), n. Same as- 
Chorisis. 

Chorl (chorl), The projecting angle at- 
the junction of the blade of a penknife with, 
the shank which forms the joint. R II. 
Knight. 

Cborobates (ko-rob'a-tez), n. [Gr. choro- 
bates, an instrument for taking levels. ] An. 
instrument, differing little from an ordin- 
ary carpenter’s level, used to determine the 
slope of an aqueduct, and the levels of the 
country to be passed through, 

Cborograpb (ko'ro-graf), 71 . An instrument 
contrived by Prof. Wallace of Edinburgh, to* 
construct, by mechanical means, two simi- 
lar triangles on two given straight lines,, 
their angles being given. It is especially 
important in marine surveying. 
Cborograpber (kd-rog'raf-er), 71 . One 
skilled in chorography; a person who de- 
scribes or makes a map of a particular re- 
gion or country ; one who investigates the 
locality of places mentioned by ancient 
writers and endeavours to identify their 
, true situation, ‘ Camden and other chorog- 
7'apheTs.’ Milto7i. 

Chorographic, Ohorograpbical (ko-ro- 
grafik, ko-ro-grafhk-al), a. Pertaining to 
chorography; descriptive of particular re- 
gions or countries; laying down or marking 
the bounds of particular countries. 

I have added a chorographical de.scriptir)n of this. 
terre.strial paradise. Raleigh. 

Chorographically (k<3-r6-graPik-al-li), ado. 
In a chorographical manner ; in a manner 
descriptive of particular regions, 
Chorography (ko-rogTa-fi), 71. [Gr. cUros, 
a place or region, and gi'aphd, to describe,] 
The art or practice of making maps of or* 
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CHROME-IRON 


CHRIST-CROSS 


Cirrist-crossjt Crist-cross I- (kris'kros), n. 

1. Mark ttf the cross t‘«t, printed, or stamped I 
on any object. It was sometimes placed on i 
a dial for the figure XtL, that is, as the sign j 
of 12 o’clock.— 2. The beginning and end ; 1 
the Alpha aiul Omega : probably from the j 
sign of the cross being prefixed and ap- 
pended to serious literary undertakings, 
inscriptions on sepulchral monuments, &c, 
Christ’s cross the cris^^rtjss of all our happiness, 

ijHardes, 

Christcross-row (krisTcros-ro), n. An old 
term for the alphabet, probably from the 
crtiss anciently set befoi-e it, or from a .super- 
stitious custom of writing it in the form of 
a cross by way of charm. ‘ 'J’ruths to be 
learned before ever a letter in the Christian’s 
Ch rititi'joss-i’otv. ’ Wh Itlock. 

Christen (kris'n), v.t. [A. Sax. cmtuimi, 
to christen, from Ousten, a Christian, from 
Crist, Christ. See Christ.] 1. To initiate 
into the visible church of Christ liy the 
application of water; to name and baptize; 
to baptize: applied to persons. Hence— 

2. To name; to denominate: applied to 
things, ‘Chmten the thing what you 
will.’ Bp. Rwrncf— 3. t To christianize. 

I am most certain this is the first example in England 
since it was first c/irtsieneti^. yer. 7'ayk>r, 

Cliriste 3 l(kris'n),?;. f, l.Toperforna the rite of 
baptism; as, he christens and di.spenses the 
eucharist.— 2. To get tlie sacrament of bap- 
tism performed for one’s children. 

As the parishioners had those chapels at first for 
their own ease, so they may resort to the mother- 
church, faur>', christen, marry, and have all other 
services and advantages from them, Ayliffe. 

CixristeMoiu (kria'u-dum), n. [A. Sax. 
cristendom-^erfsUn, Christian, and term. 
-dom. ] 1. 1 The pi’ofession of faith in 

Christ by baptism ; hence, adoption of faith 
in Christ ; personal Christianity. 

This . , . cannot be denied ... by any man that ■ 
■would not have his chrtsiettdont suspected. 

yer. Taylor, I 

2. The territories, countries, or regions 
chietly inhabited by Christians or those 
who profess to believe in the Christian 
religion. —8. The whole body of Christians. 
4.t The name received at baptism; hence, 
any name or epithet. 

With a world 

Of pretty, fond, adoptions Christendoms. Shah. 

Clixistian (kris'tyan), n. [L. chrvstianus, 
from Christ. See Christ.] 1. One 

who believes, [professes to believe, or who is 
assumed to believe, in the religion of Christ ; 
especially, one who believes in the truth of 
the Christian religion and studies to follow 
the example and obey the precepts of Christ ; 
a believer in Christ who is characterized by 
real piety. ~2. In the most general sense, one 
born in a Christian country or of Christian 
parents. 

Christian (kris^tyan), a. Pertaining to 
Christ or to Christianity. See the noun.— 
Christian name, tlie name given or an- 
nounced at baptism, as distinguished from 
the family nome.— Christian era or period, 
the period from the birth of Christ to the 
present time. 

Christian t (kris'tyan), v.t To baptize. 

Fulke, . 

Christian, Christian d^Or (krisTyan, kris'- 
tyan dor), u. An old Danish gold coin of 
the_ value of from 16#?. to 16vS', Ad. sterling. 
Christiana (kris-ti-ii'’na), n. An old vSwedish 
silver coin worth 7ii sterling. 

Christianism t (kris'tyan-izm), n. [Gr. 
christianis-mos. See CHRIST.] 1. The Christian 
religion. Milton. The nations professing 
Christianity, Johnson, 

Christianite (kris'tyau-it), n. [After 
Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark.] 
A mineral, a product of Mount Vesuvius. 
Its primitive form is that of an oblique 
rectangular prism ; its colours brown, yel- 
Idw, or reddish, 

Christianity (kris-ti-an'i-ti), n. 1. The reli- 
gion of Chri.stians, or the system of doc- 
trines and precepts taught by Christ and 
recorded by the evangelists and apostles.— 
2. Adherence to the Christian faith; con- 
formity to the laws and precepts of the 
Christian religion. 

_ Christianity does not so much give us new affec- 
tions or faculties as a new direction to those we 
already have. Ha7tnah More. 

Christianization (krisTyan-iz-a"shon), n. 
The act or process of converting to Chris- 
tianity. ‘The Christianization ... of 
the clergy and people of Russia.' Dean 
Stanley. 

Christianize (kris'tyan-iz), v.t. pret. &pp. 
QhriBtianized; ppr. christianizing. 1, To 


make Christian; to convert to Christianity ; | 
as, to christiunize pagans.— 2. To imbue with i 
cinistian principles, ' Christianized philo- j 
sophers.’ Is. Taylor.. y \ 

Christianlike (krisayan-lik), a. Becoming ; 
a Christian. Shah . i 

Christianly (krisTyan-li). «c/o. In a Chris- 
tian manner ; in a manner becoming the 
Principles of the Christian religion or the 
profession of that religion. ‘ Every man 
christianJy instructed.’ Milton. 
Christianly (kris'tyan-li), a. Christianlike; 
becoming a Christian. [Rare,] 

Father lie hight and he was in the parish ; a chris- 
. iiaftiy plainness 

Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of 
seventy winters, . Longfello^v. 

Christian -name (krisTyan-nam), v.t. To 
address by the Christian name. ‘ The girls 
Christian-named each other.' Thackeray. 
Christiannesst (kris'tyan-nes), n. 1. Pro- 
fession of Christianity, — 2. The quality of 
being in consonance with the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

It is very unreasonable to judge the chrisiiaJiftess 
of an action by the law of natural reason. 

Hammojtd. 

Christianographyt (kris-tyan-og'ra-fi), n. 
[Gr. ehristkmos, a Christian, and graphe, 
description.] A description of Christian 
nations, Fph. Pagit. 

Christless (kiTstTes), a. Having no interest 
in Christ; without the spirit of Christ. Ten- 
nyson. 

Christmas (kris^mas), n. [Chri.$t, and mass, 
A. Sax. mmssa, a holy day or feast.] 1. The 
festival of the Christian chui'ch observed 
annually on the 25th day of December, in 
memory of the birth of Christ, and cele- 
lirated by a particular church service. The 
festival includes twelve days. -2. Christmas- 
day. 

Christmas -box (kris'mas-boks), n. A box 
in which presents are deposited at Christ- 
mas; hence, a Christmas gift. 

Christmas -carol (kris'mas-kariol), n. A 
carol suitable for Christmas ; song or hymn 
in celebration of the nativity of Christ. 
Christmas-day (kris’mas-da), n. The 25th 
day of December, when Christmas is cele- 
brated. 

Christmas-eve (kris'mas-ev), n. The even- 
ing of the day before Christmas. 

Christmas -flower (kris'mas-flou-Sr), n. 
Same as Christyms-rose. 

Christmasingt (kris'mas-ing), n. The act 
of celebrating Christmas, 

Christmas -log (kris'mas-log), n. A large 
log of wood, which in old times formed the 
basis of the fire 
at Christmas, 
j Christmas - pie 
I (kris'mas-pi), n. 

A pie made at 
Christmas. Spec- 
tator. 

Christmas -rose 

(kris'mas-roz), n. 

A plant, ffelle- 
horus niger, so 
called from its 
open rose -like 
flower, which 
blossoms during 
the winter 
months. SeeHEL- 

liEBORUS. Christmas-rose (Ifelle- 

Christmas-tide, mger). 

Christmas- 
time (kris'raas-tid, kris'mas-tim), n. The 
season of Christmas. 

Christmas-tree (kris'mas-tre), n. A small 
evergreen tree or large branch with off- 
shoots set up in a family, &c,, at Christmas, 
from which are hung presents, generally 
with the names of the recipients inscribed 
on them. 

Christodelphian, n. See Christapel- 

PHIAN. 

Christology (kris-toFo-ji), n. [Gr. Christos, 
Christ, and logos, a discourse.] A discourse 
or treatise concerning Christ; that branch 
of divinity that deals directly with Christ. 
‘ That part of divinity which I make bold 
to call Christology.’ Th. Jackson. 
Christolyte (kris'to-lit), n. [Gr. Christos, 
Christ, and lyo, to loose.] One of a sect of 
Christians of the sixth century who held 
that, when Christ descended into hell, he 
left both his body and soul there, and rose 
with his divine nature alone. 
Christ's-thorn (krists'thom), n. The Pali- 
urus aculeatus, a deciduous shrub, a native 
of Palestine and the south of Europe; so 


named from a belief that it supplied the 
crown of thorns for Christ. See I’aliures. 
Christ-tidet (kris'tid), n. [Christ, and tide, 
in sense of season, as in ■VVhitauii-ri'dt',] 
Christmas, i>. Jonson. 

Ohromascope (kro'ma-skop),^!.. [Gv. chroma, 
colour, and skopeO, to see, to look at,] An 
instrument for showing the optical effects 
of colour. 

Chromate (kro'mat), n. [See Chromium.] 
A salt of chromic acid.-~Chromate of iron, 
a mineral substance which affords one of 
the most beautiful and durable i>igments 
known.— The chromate and bichromate of 
potassium are much used in calico-printing, 
and the chromates of lead are einjiloyed as 
yellow and red dyes and paints. 

Chromatic (kro-mat'ik), a. [Gr. chraiuafi- 
kos, from chroma, colour, from chruzb, to 
colour. The term is applied to music from 
the fact that the intermediate tones were 
formerly written in different colours,] l.Re- 
lating to c(Aom.~~Chromaticprmting, print- 
ing from types or blocks covered with vari- 
ous colours of m^.'—ChronmUc type, type 
made in parts, which are inked of vjirious 
colours and separately impressed, so as to 
unite into a variegated -whole.— 2. In music, 
including notes not belonging to the diatonic 
scale,— CAromaric ehoi'd, a chord which con- 
tains a note or notes foreign to diatonic pro- 
gression. — Chromatic harynony, harmony 
consisting of chromatic chords.— Chromatic 
scale, a scale made up of thirteen .successive 
semitones, that is, the eight diatonic tones 
and the five intermediate tones. 

Chromatic (kro-matik), n. [See above.] A 
kind of music that proceeds by several con- 
secutive semitones or semitonic intervals; 
or it denotes accidental semitones. 
Chromaticalt (kro-mat'ik-al), a. Same as 
Chromatic. 

Among sundry kinds of music, that which is called 
chromatical delyghteth, enlargeth and joyeth the 
heart. Holland. 

Chromatically (kro-rnatlk-al-li), adv. In a 
chromatic manner. 

Chromatics (kro-mat'iks), n. The science 
of colours; that part of optics which treats 
of the properties of the colours of light and 
of natural bodies. 

Chromatography (kro-ma-tog^ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
chrmna, chromatos, colour, and graphe, de- 
scription.] A treatise on colours. 
Chromatolo^ (krd-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
chroma, chromatos, colour, and logos, dis- 
course.] 'The doctrine of or a treatise on 
colours. 

Chromatometer (kro-ma-tom'et-er), n. [Gr. 
chroyyia, chromatos, colour, and metron. a 
measure.] A scale for measuring colours. 

^ And thus . . . the prismatic spectrum of sun- 
light became, for certain purposes, an exact rAre- 
mai077ie(er. IFheweli. 

Chroniatophore (kro-mat'o-fdr), n. [Gr. 
chroma, chromatos, colour, and pherein, to 
, bear.] One of the pigment cells in animals, 
well seen in the chameleons and cuttle- 
fishes. The cells being mobile, and con- 
taining pigment-granules of different col- 
ours, enable the animals to change their 
colours rapidly, under irritation or excite- 
ment. H. A. Nicholson. 

Chromatrope, Chromotrope (kro'ma-trop, 
kro'mo-trop), n. [Gr. chrdma, colour, and 
trepo, to turn.] An arrangement in a magic 
lantern similar in its effect to the kaleido- 
scope. The pictures are produced by bril- 
liant design's being painted on two circular 
glasses and the glasses being made to rotate 
in opposite directions. E. U. Knight. 
Chromatype, Chromotype (kro'ma-tip, 
kro'md-tix)}, n, [From Gr. chroma, colour, 
and E. type.] In photog. (a) a process for 
obtaining coloured photographic pictures 
by the employment of paper sensitized by 
some of the salts of chromium. (&) A pic- 
ture produced by this process. 

Chrome (kr5m), n. Same as Chromium. 
Chrome-alum (krom'al-um), n. A crystal- 
lizable double salt, formed of the sulphates 
of chromium and potassium. 
Chrome-colour (kronFkul-er), n. Properly, 
a colour prepared from some of the salts of 
chromium, but generally applied to any 
colour which, when dry, is of a soft powdery 
consistence, and may be mixed with oil 
without grinding. 

Chrome-greeu (krom'gren), n. A beautiful 
dark -green pigment prepared from the 
oxide of chromium. 

Chrome -iron (krom'i-ern), n. Chromate 
of iron. See under Chromate. 
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The form of the case of the chrysalis varies 
■with dilfereiit families ami orders. Those 
of lepidopterous insects are generally in- 
closed ill a somewhat horny membranous 
case, and generally of a more or less angular 
form, pointed at the abdominal end and 



I 3, Chrytialis of the White Butterfiy-moth: a, Palpi 
or feelers,; wing-cases; c, sucker; ec, eyes; 
XX, aiitennie, 3, Chrysalis of tlie Oak Egger- 
• moth.' ... 

sometimes at both ends. Before the cater- 
pillar undergoes its transformation into this 
state it often spins for itself a silken cocoon, 
within which the chrysalis is concealed. In 
most of the Coleoptera the legs of the 
clirysalis are in distinct sheaths; in the Lepi- 
doptera they are not distinct; in the locust 
tribe, and many other insects, the chrysalis 
resembles the perfect insect, and differs 
from the latter principally in not having the 
wings complete. Called also Aurelm and 
i*upa, : ■■ 

Chrysanthemum (kri-san'the-mum), ?i, 
[Gr. chrym, gold, and anthemon, a flower.] 
A large genus of composite plants, consist- 
ing of herbs or shrubs with single large- 
stalked yellow flowers or with many small 
flowers; the rays are sometimes white. Two 
species are common -weeds in Britain, C. 
Leiccanthe 2 iiuiii(tiiQ ox-eye daisy), a meadow 
plant with -white ray-flowers, and C. segetum 
(the coni-marigold), a cornfield weed with 
golden yellow ray-flowers. T'he chrysan- 
themum of gardens is a Chinese half-shruhby 
plant (Cl sinense), whose numerous varieties 
constitute one of the chief ornainent.s of 
gardens in the months of October, h^ovem- 
her, and December. 

Chryselephantine (kris'el-e-fan'Tin), a. 
[Or. chrysos, gold, and alephas, elephantos, 
ivory,] Composed or partly compo.sed of 
gold and ivorjj;: a term specially applied to 
statues overlaid with gold and ivory. The 
colossal statue of Athene by the ancient 
Greek sculptor Phidias is the most cele- 
brated statue thus treated. 

Chrysene (kris'eu), n. [Or, chrysos, gold, 
from its colour.] (CigHio.) A hydrocarbon 
which occurs in the least volatile portion 
of crude anthracene. It is crystalline, with- 
out taste or smell, and of a fine yellow 
colour. 

Chrysididse (kri-sid'i-cle),n. pi [Gr. chrysoR, 
gold, and eidoR, i*esemblance.] A family of 
Syraenopterous insects. About six or seVen 
8pecie.s belong to this country. Some of the 
species are called ruby-tailed flies or golden- 
wasps, See Golpen-wasp. 
Ohrysohalanus (kris-6-bal'a-nus), qi. [Gr. 
ehrysoSf gold, and halanos, an acorn or acorn- 
shaped fruit.] A genus of trees or slirubs, 
natives of tropical America and Africa, nat. 
order Eosacese. They are simple-leaved 
plants, with small white flowers and fleshy 
fruits, which, in one species, G. Tcaco, is 
edible. It is called the cocoa-plum, is about 
the size of a plum, with a sweet pulp and a 
hard six-grooved kernel 
Ohrysoheryl (kris'o-ber-il), n. [Gr. chrysos, 
gold, and berylUon, beryl, ] A siliceous gem, 
of a dilute yellowish-green colour, usually 
found in round pieces about the size of a 
pea, but also found crystallized in eight- 
sided prisms. It is next to the sapphire in 
hardness, atid employed in jewelry, the spe- 
cimens which present an opalescent play of 
; light being especially admired. It is an 
aluminate of gludna, composed of about 80 
per cent alumina and nearly 20 of glucina, 
with traces of silica, iron, <fcc. It is found 
in Ceylon, Peru, Siberia, Brazil, and Con- 
necticut. 

Chrysochlore (kris'd-klor), n. A mole-like 
animal of the genus Chrysochloris, 
0hrysO(3llloriS (kris'o-klo-ris), 11 . [Gr. chry^ 
gold, and chloros, greenish-yellow.] A 
: genus of South African insectivorous mam- 
mals allied to the moles, so called from the 
brilliant green and gold metallic hues of 


their fur. C. aureus, the Cape chrysochlore 
or changeable mole, is the best-known spe- 

Chrysocolla (kris'6-kol-Ia), n. [Gr. ehryso- 
koUa, glue of gold— gold, and holla, 
glue,] A silicate of the protoxide of copper 
of a fine emerald green colour, apparently 
produced from the decomposition of copper 
ores, which it usually accompanies. It de- 
rives its name from its weak resinous lustre 
and the peculiar transparency of its frac- 
tured edges. Page. 

Chrysography (kri-sogT'a-fi), n. [Gr. chrysos, 
gold, and grapho, to write.] 1. The art of 
writing in letters of gold.— 2. Tlie writing 
itself thus executed. 

Chrysolite (kris'd-lit),n. [Gr. chrysos, gold, 
and Uthos, stone. ] A mineral composed of 
silica, magnesium, and iron. Its prevailing 
colour is some shade of green. It is harder 
than glass, but less hard than quartz; often 
transparent, sometimes only translucent. 
Very fine specimens are found in Egypt and 
Brazil, but it is not of high repute as a 
Jeweller’s stone. 

Chrysology (kri-soPo-ji), n. [Gr. chrysos, 
gold, and logos, discourse.] That branch of 
political economy which relates to the pro- 
duction of wealth. 

Chryso-magnet (kris'd-mag-net), n. A 
loadstone. Addison. 

ChrysomeMss (kris-6-meVi-de), n. pi [Gr. 
chrysos, gold, melas, black.] A family of 
coleopterous insects, of the section Tetra- 
mera of Latreille, so named from their bril- 
liant metallic tints. They constitute a 
numerous and beautiful family of the beetle 
tribe. The typical genus Chrysomela con- 
tains the Colorado beetle (C. decemlineata). 
The bloody-nose beetle {Timarcha loivigata), 
the largest of the family, is a well-known 
British species. 

Chrysophanic (kris-6-fan'ik), a. [Gr. 
chrysos, gold, and phaino, to show, to ap- 
pear.] A term applied to a volatile and 
fusible acid, the colounng matter of rhu- 
barb, It crystallizes in fine yellow tables, 
and with potash gives a fine purple solution, 
and thus affords a delicate te.st for tlie 
presence of alkalies. Called also Khabar- 
harin, 

Cbrysopliilite (kri-sof'il-it),u-. [Gr. chrysos, 
gold, and philos, a lover.] A lover of gold. 
Lamb. [Bare.] 

Chrysophyllnm (lads - 6 - fil 'lura ), n. [Gr. 
chrysos, gold, and phyllon, a leaf, so called 
from the golden colour of the under side 
of their leaves.] A genus of West Indian 
trees, with milky juice, and beautiful leaves 
covered below with golden hairs. Some are 
cultivated as foliage plants. €. Cainito 
produces a delicious fruit called the star- 
apple. The genus belongs to the nat. order 
Sapotacem. 

Clirysoprase (kris'd-praz), n. [Gr. chryso- 
prasos—chrysos, gold, and prason, a leek.] A 
kind of quartz, being merely a variety of 
chalcedony. Its colour is commonly apple- 
p’een, and often extremely beautiful, so that 
it is much esteemed in jewelry. It is trans- 
lucent, or sometimes semi-transparent, and 
of a hardness little inferior to that of flint. 
It is found in Bower Silesia and Vermont 

Chrysoprasus (kri- sop'raz- us), n. Batin 
form of Chrmoprase. Bev. xxi. 20. 

ChlTSops (kris'ops), n. [Gr. chnjsos, gold, 
and bps, eye. ] A genus of dipterous insects 
of the family Ta- 
baiiidie; the clegs. i 

Three species are l \ 

found in tliis conn- ""isi 

try, all of which 
are great blood- 

suckers, and " 

troublesome to 
cattle in summer ^ ] 

and even to man. 

Thet Com- 

useful to the far- mon cleg (female), 
mer in destroying 

aphides, and are called aphis-lions. The 
name of the genus is derived from the 
sparkling gold-coloured eyes of the species 
when alive. 

Chrysospermt (kris'd-spferm), n. [Gr. 
chrysos, gold, and ^erivm, seed.] A means 
of producing gold. B.Jcrtmn. [Bare.] 

Chrysotype (kris'5-tip), n. [Gr. chrysos, 
gold, and typos, impression. 3 In photog. {a) 
the name given to a photographic process, 
from its being chiefly produced by a solu- 
tion of gold. (6) A photographic agent pre- 
pared by impregnating paper with a neutral 
solution of chloride of gold. It produces 


a picture with a splendid purple ground, 
(c) A picture produced by this process. 

Chuana (chu'a-na), a. 8ame as Bantu. 

Chub (chub ), -n. [So called probably from its 
chubbiness or plumpness. ] A river fish, of 
the genus Cyprinus or carps; or, as some 
regard it, of the sub-genus Beuciscus. The 



Chub \Cypriniis [Leucisats) cefhahis). 


body is oblong, nearly round; the head and 
back green, the sides silvery, and the belly 
white. It frecpients deep holes in rivers 
shaded by trees, but in warm weather floats 
near the surface, and furnishes spoi-t for 
anglers. It is indifferent food, and i-arely 
attains the weight of 5 lbs. Called also 
Chewn. 

Chubbed (chuh'ed or cliubd), a. Chubby. 
Johnson. [Bare.] 

Chubbedness(chub'ed-nesor cluibd'nes), n. 
Chubbiness. [Bare.] 

Chubbiness (chubri-nes), n. The state of 
being chubby; as, a child of remarkable 
chubbiness. 

Chubb-key (chub'ke), n. A key for a Chubb- 
lock. 

Chubb-lock (chubdok), n. [Ifrom the name 
of its inventor, a London locksmith.] A 
lock having more tumblers than usual, with 
the addition of a lever called the detector, 
which is so fixed that Avliile it does not act 
under the ordinary application of the key, 
yet cannot fail to move if any one of the 
tumblers l3e lifted a little too high, as must 
be the case in any attempt at picking. This 
movement fixes the bolt immovably, and 
renders all further attempts at picking use- 
less. ■ ' ■ • • .. .. 

Chubby (chub'i), a. [Same root asE. chump, 
and probably chop; Sw. dial, hubhug, fat, 
plump, hubb, a lump, a block ; comp, also 
chuffy, fat.] Bolmd-facecU plump, ‘Bound 
chubby faces and high cheek-bones.’ Coo¥s 
Voyages. 

Then came a chubby child and sought relief, 
Sobbing iu all the impotence of grief. Crahhe. 

Chub-cheeked (clmb'chekt), a. Having full 
or chubby cheeks. [Bare.] 

Chubdar (chub'dlir), n. [Hind, clmbdar.l 
In India, a servant -whose biisiiie.ss it is to 
announce the arrival of company; a mace- 
bearer. 

Chub-faced (chub’fast), a. Having a plump 
round face. 

I never saw a fool lean ; the chuh./aceci fop 
Shines sleek, Mai'^hn. 

Chuck (chuk), n. [Probably same as chock. 1 
In turnery, an appendage to fix any mate- 
rial for the purpose of turning it into any 
determinate form. The term, therefore, in- 
cludes all those contrivances which serve 
to connect the material to be operated upon 
to the mandril of the lathe. Simple chucks 
are such as are capable only of communi- 
cating a motion round a determinate axis, 
such as they themselves receive. Cmnpli- 
cated chucks are those by means of which 
the axis of the work can be changed at plea- 
sure, such as eccentric chucks, oval chucks, 
segment, engine, and geometric chucks, &c. 

Chuck (chuk), n. [Imitative; comp, cluck.} 
The voice or call of a hen and some other 
birds, or a sound resembling that. 

Chuck (chuk), v.i. 1. To make the noise 
which a hen and some other birds make 
when they call their chickens.— -2. t To jeer; 
to laugh mockingly; to chuckle. Marston. 

Chuck (chuk), v.t To call upon, as a hen 
her chickens. Dry den. 

Chuck (chuk), n. Corrupted from chick. 
‘Pray, chuck, come hither.’ Shah 

Chuck (chuk), V. t. [A modification of shock, 
chock, and formerly written chock.} 1. To- 
strike or give a gentle blow. 

Come, chtick the infant under the chin. Congreve. 

2.^ To throw, with quick motion, a short 
distance; to pitch ; as, (Jmek the beggar a 
copper. [Colloq.] 

Chuck (chuk), n. l. A slight blow under 
the chin.— 2. A toss, as with the fingers; a 
short throw. 

Chuckabiddy (chuk'a-bid-di). Same as 
Chickabiddy. 
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CHUCK-A-BY 

C^uck-fartMng (chuk'fUr-iHing), n. A 
Site a\olf 

andalSur?”'^”"^^''* shuffle-cap. ! 

AriftdknoL \ 

^i^TOsoMut ’‘- -^ ®‘«®P h°!e in 

CliucMe (clmk'i), n. [Scotch.] 1. A barn- 

mSrt-liSoktstaL^ 

ine^ chuck a number ol them up, catchiim 

k): )V"s»«,^tscSS]“' 

r\^- F®^' PP- cJmcUed; 

hentJ ciSiS ^ “ 

2. To fondle; to cocker. 

It cluttered here, it chuckled there • 

It stirred the old wife’s mettle. Tennyson, 

withrflS! « P«>’^'!;PS connected 
With choke than chuck.} To laimh in i snn. 
pressed or broken manner; to feel iuwartl 
triumph or exultation. iiiwaiti 

The fellow rubbed his great hands and chuckled. 

, .1 , Lord Lytton. 

, *Clluckle(chukT), n. l. The call of a hen and 
some other birds to their yoiiim. — 2. A short • 
suppressed laugh, expressive of satikaction, 
exultation, and the like. ' 

The Jew rubbed his hands with a chuckle. Dickcis. 

(Ohuk'i-hed), »i, A person 
f dunce; a numskull. 

Clliickle;-lie£Ld.6d (chukT-hed-ed), a. Having 
^^c^^u^kle-head; large or thick headed ; 

‘CHuckiing (ehuk'ling), p, and a. Laughing 
in a suppressed, choking manner ; uttered 
m chuckles, as half-suppressed, triumphant, 

01 derisive laughter; rejoicing or exiiltiiifi^ 
without much demonstration.^ 
’Cnuck-Wiirs-widow (chukVilz-wicbo) 

In America, the popular name of a bird of 
the family Caprimulgidte or goat-suckers, 
the Caprimidgus cmolinenm. 

To champ; to bite. Staf- 

Chudder (chud'dSr), n. In India, a wrapper 
made of silk muslin or cambric, used to en- 
velop the upper part of a woiman, and worn 
in loose folds. 

‘Cliuett (chu'et), n. See Ciiewet. 

'CMfft (chuf), n. [Perhaps from ^Y. cyf, a 
^ cparse, heavy, duU, or 
smly fellow; a niggard; an old miser. ‘Ye 
m chnj^H, I would your store were here ' 
ib/Uik, 

If he but steal a sheep from out the fold | 

1 he chuje would hang him for it if he could. 

™ !j^ohn Tavlor. 

-Clinff (chuf) a, [See Chuffy. ] l. f Chuffy; 
!/olkmd.-~2. Surly; ill-tempered. 
[Provincial English.] ^ 

'Ctiuffily (chuffi-li), adv. In a chufFy man- ' 
‘John answered ^ 

ehujnly. Richardson. 

■CliTiffiness (chuffi-nes), a [See Chuffy.] 3 
1 Chubbiness.— 2. Surliness. v 

•Cnuffy (chuffl), a. [in first sense appar- I 
ently a form of chubby. (See Chubby ) in r 
meaning 2 from ehnf (the noun).] i. Fat 
or swelled out, especially in the cheeks ; 
chubby.— 2. Blunt; clownish; surly; an^rv 
‘CHuffy-brickfchuffi-brik), n. A brick which 
IS puffed out by the escape of rarefied air or 
steam m the process of burning 
‘Chilian (Ghb'lau), n. A Chinese plant, the 
UUoranthus ineonspicuus, nat. order Chlor- 
anthacepe, the spikes of the flowers of which 
are used to scent tea. 

Chum (chum), a [Abbrev. oi chamber-fellow: 

Dr. Johnson calls it a term used in the uni- 
versities. ] One who lodges or resides in the 
same room or rooms ; hence, a close com- 
panion ; a bosom-friend; an intimate. 

Chum (chum), v.i. To occupy the same a 
room or rooms with another; to be the 
chum of some one. ‘Wits forced to chum 
with common sense.’ Churchill. ai 

•Chum (chum), v.t pret. & pp. chummed; E 


™th°aSlr 

' thin on somebody to-morrow, and 

, til eu you 11 be all snug and comfortable. Dickens. 

i Chumar(chiVmar), ?i. [Anglo-Indian.] A 
I ir a shoemaker; acobblen 

a. Actor condition 
of chumming. In extract used adjectivally. 

th J?hfrf twenty-seven. in 

* Dickens, 

Chump (chump), a [According to Skeat, 
the_same word as Icel. Jcunibr, as seen in 
a tree-chump, a log, from kiimh\ 
liibhr a chopping, Imbba, to chop, and 
therefore allied to E. chop, chub. Chunk 
appears to be merely a modified form of 
short, thick, heavy piece of wood. 
Chump-pd (chump'end), n. In cookery, 
tile thicker end of a loin of veal or mutton 
nearest the tail 

Chumship ( chum 'ship ), n. The state of 
bemg a chum, or having the same chambers 
I close intimacy. Be Quincey. 

Chunam (chu'nam), n. In the East Indies, 
a name given to lime, or a mixture made of 
lime as stucco. The Aladras chunam, made 
of calcined shells, is esteemed tlie best in 
xxiclx<i, 

Ghpk(chungk),'m [See Chump.] A short 
thick piece of wood or other material. [Pro- 
^ueial Eughsli and American.] 

Chunky (chuugk'i), a. Short and thick; as 
^ chunky boy. [American.] 

4 n. [Anglo-Indian.] 
An unleavened cake made of flour, water, 
pdsalt. ‘Tea, and beer, and jam for break- 

^st,^Jind plenty of hot W. S. 

Church (church), n. [O.E. chirche, cherche, 
fiyrice (of course 
wth the cs all hard), from Gr. kyriakon, a 
church, from Kyrios, the Lord, the word 
therefore 


CHITKCHMAK 

stricted to places of public worship belong- 
ing to tlie Anglican or Established Church, 
the terms chapel and meeting-house be- 
mg used for those belonging to dissenting 
bodies —2. The collective body of Christians, 
or ot those who profess to believe in Christ, 
and acknowledge him to be the Saviour of 
pan kind: in this sense the church is sotne- 
wmes called the Catholic or finiuersal 
Church.— 3. A particular body of Christians 
united under one form of ecclesiastical 
government, in one creed, and using the 
^ime ipual and ceremonies; as, the English 
Church; the Gallican Church; the Ih'esbv- 
to’ian Church; tlie Bomish Church; the 
ureek Church. ‘Pious variers from the 
Church fennyson. Hence, ecclesiastical 
authority; as, the same criminal may be ab- 
solved by the state, yet censui*ed by the 
cpov7i.-4. Ihe worshippers of Jehovah or 
the true God before the advent of Christ • 
as, the Jewish Church. —5. A temple; a 
place devoted to religious ceremonies. 

Ye have brought hither these men, which are 
nor yet blasphemers of 

j/uur gouuess. 

Above them all the ckurck of Juno she did cense. 

■—Church militant, that portion S’^Chfis- 
tians now on earth, warring against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. — Church 
triumphant, the collective body of saints 
now glorified in heaven. 

Churcli (cli6rch), v.t. i. To' perform with or 
for any one the office of returning thanks 
m the church, after any signal deliverance, 
as from the dangers of childbirth. 




meaninglit. 
the Lord’s 
house; cog. 
Sc. kirk, D. 
kerk, Dan. 
kirke, Icel. 
kirkja, G. 
kirche. As 
to the soft- 
ening of the 
k sound, see 


Islip Church, Northamptonshire. 


Sfewi’ ?. Tower. 88.Belfr; 

Birch.] l. A house consecrated to the i Tfej 
worship of God among Christians; tlie toch 

paits of a church are illustrated in the Chur' 


.■FTif 


Plan of Islip Church. 

A A> Chancel. B, Nave. C, North aisle. D, South 
H^ W South porch. G, Tower 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locii; 


annexed figures. See also Cathebeal. In 
England, the term church is generally re- 
ft, Fr. ton; ng, sim; m, then: th. /Ain- 


’ It was the ancient usage of the Church of Enqland 
for w'onien to come veiled who came to be chiirched, 

2. In Scotland, to accompany in attentSiig 
chiu’ch on some special occasion, as that on 
winch a bride first attends church after 
, marriage; as, the bride was churched last 
feimday; to church a newly-elected town 
council. 

Church (cherch), a. Pertaining to the 
church; ecclesiastical; as, his cAuj'cA polities 
are equivocal. 

Church-ale (cherch'al), n. A wake or feast 
commeinoratory of the dedication of the 
church. 

Church-bench (eh^rdi'bensh), n. The seat 
m the porch of a church. 

Church-bred (cherch'bred), a. Educated in. 
or for the service of, the church. Couwer. 
Church-bug (ch^rch'bug), n. [From being 
often found in churches.} A com- 
mon name for the Oniscus mellm, a 
■'N. species of the wood-lice family 
\ ortler Isopoda, class Crustacea. ' 

\ Church-burial (ch6rch'be.ri-al), w, 
Ti Burial accortling to the rites of the 
-_.-J church. Aylife. 

= '^ Church-court ( church ' kort ), n. A 

H court connected %vitli a church for 
hearing and deciding ecclesiastical 
causes. 

Churchdom (chSrch'dum), n. The 
government, jurisdiction, or au- 
thority of the church. Bp. Pear^ 
son. [Bare.] 

Churchesset (ch6rch'es-set), n. 

1 [A., bax. cince-sceat, church duty or 

I tax ; church-scot. ] A certain mea-. 
sure of corn, anciently given to the 

la„dj,s 

8, bS Church-goer (cherch'go-er), n. One 
who habitually attends church. 

1 TT.„ S^^^ch-going (cherch'go-ing), (»,: 
J; attending church.-2. Summoning 
to church. The church-going bell.’ 

Churchism (ch<5rch'izm), n. Strict adher- 
ence to the forms or principles of some 
dmrch, especially a state church. 
Church-judicatory (cherch-ju'dik-a-to-ri) 
n. A general term to designate an ecclesi- 
astical court; more especially applied to the 
VjJ^iojjs^ecclesiastical courts of Presbyterian 

Church-land (ch^rchfiand), n. Land be- 
longing to a church; land vested in an ec- 
clesiastical body. 

Churchless ( church Mes), a. Without a 
church. Fuller. 

Church-like (ch^rchlik), «. Becoming or 
befitting the church or a churchman, 
Church-hke humours.' Shak. 
Church-living (cherch'liv-ing), n. A bene- 
fice m an established church 
Ctochly (ch^rch'li), a. Mating to the 
church; ecclesiastical. 

Churchman (chSrch'man), n. i. An 


TH, then; th, thin; w, w>ig; wh, whig; zh, a;mre.— See Bey. 
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astic or clorgyinan ; one wlio ministers in 
sacred things. 

The aii{ych>/:^!i f;iiu would kill tlie church. 

Tt’>iuy.wt. 

2. In England, a lueinher of the Church of 
England as distmguishod from a dissenter. 
Cliurclimanlilce, Churciimanly (cherch'- 
niandik, ehurcii'nuui-li), «. Like a clmreh- 
man: helonging to or becoming a church- 
man, ‘Chun'hinanlilce dignity.’ Milnum. 
CIiurcimiansMp(eherch'man-ship),n. State 
of being a clmrcfiraaii, or of belonging to 
the estiiblished church. 

Church-member (eh6rcli'mem-l)t‘i'), n. A 
nieinber in couimnuion with a clmreh. 
Church-membership ( cherch - mem ' b^sr - 
ship), u, state of being a member in com- 
munion with a church. '* One necessary cou- 
<li tion of cli urch-membenihvp.’ ir« tedand. 
Church-mode (chereh'inod), n. In music, 
one of the modes or scales nsed in ancient 
ehurch-nmsic. 

Church-music (cherch'mu-zik), n. i. The 
service of vocal or instrumental music in a 
church. --2. Music suited to church-service. 
Church-outedt (cherchbut-ed), «. Exconi- 
inunieated from the church. Milton. 
Church-owl (cherch'oul), n. A name for the 
bara-owl. 

Church-plurality <cherch-plu-ral'i-ti), n. 
The possession of more than one living by 
a clergyman. Milton. 

Chirrch-quach (chferch'kwak), n. A cleri- 
cal impostor. Cowper. 

Cfhurch-rate (clierch'rat), n. In England, 
a rate raised by resolutions of a majority of 
the parishioners in vestry assembled, from 
the Occupiers of laud and houses within a 
pariah, for the purpose of maintaining the 
church and its services. In 1868 an act was 
passed abolishing comi)ulsory cliurch-rates, 
except such as, under the name of cliurcli- 
rates, were applicable to secular purposes. 
Church-scot (chercli'skot), n. l. Anciently, 
customary obligations paid to the parish- 
priest, from which duties the religious some- 
times purchased an exemption for them- 
selves and tenants. —2. A service due to the 
lord of the manor from a tenant of church 
lands. Rev. Orby Shipley. 

Chtirch-service (ch6rcirs6r-vis), 71. 1 . The 
religious service performed in a church.— 
2. The Book of Common Prayer, with tlie 
addition of the Sunday and proper les.s()ns. 
Ohurchship (chferchbhip), n. Institution 
of the church. South. 

Church-Slavic (cherchbla-vik), 71. The old 
Bulgarian dialect. See Slavic. 
Church-town (cherch'toun), n. [Sc. MrJc- 
toun.] A town or village near a clmrcli. 
Church-wake (ch^rclTwak), 71. The anni- 
versary feast of the dedication of a church. 
Churchwarden (cherclibvar-den), 71. A 
keeper or guardian of the church, and a 
representative of the parish. Churchwar- 
dens are appointe<l by the minister, or 
elected by the parishioners, to superintend 
the church, its property and concerns, to 
enforce proper and orderly behaviour during 
divine service, and also to fix the church- 
rates. For these and many other purposes 
they possess corporate powers. There are 
usually two churchwardens to each parish, 
but by custom there may be only one. 
CIiurcliwardensMp(ch^rch-warbeii'Ship), 
n. The otfiee of a churchwarden. 
Church-way (cherclf wa), n. A road which 
leads to a church; a pathw'ay through a 
churchyard. Shak. 

Church-work (cherchhverk), ti. AYork on 
or in a church; work in behoof of a church, 
or of the church generally. 

This siege was and therefore went 

/on slowb^ FiUl&r. ■ 

Churchy (eli^rch'i), a. Pertaining to the 
church or to eeclesiasticism; given to make 
a hobby of church- work and church matters 
generally; as, very cimrchy in tastes or lan- 
guage. [Colloq.] 

Churchyard (cliCrch'yard), n. The ground 
in which the dead are buried, adjoining to 
a church. ' Like graves f the holy church- 
yard.' Shak. 

Churl, Churle (cherl), n. [A, Bax. ceorl, a 
countryman of the lowest rank; Sc. Icel. 
Dan. Sw. karl, a man, a male ; D. karel, a 
clown, a rustic; G. kerl, a fellow.] 1 . A 
rustic; a peasant; a countryman or labourer; 
specifically, in early English history, one of 
the lowest class of freemen ; one who held 
land from or worked on the estate of his 
lord. 

, , It was not framed for villng-e churls. 

But for high dames and mighty earls. 

Sir }F. Scott. 


2. A rude, surly, sullen, selfish, or rough- 
tempered man. 

The churFs: courtesy rarely comes, but either for 
gain or falsehood. SirP. Sidney' 

a A miser; a niggard. Is. xxxii. 5. 

Churl t (ch6rl), «. Churlish, Ford. 
Churlish (cherlish), a. 1. Like or pertain- 
ing to a churl ; as, {a) rude; surly; austere; 
sullen; rough in temper; unfeeling; uncivil. 

‘ III nurtured, crooked, churlish, hard iu 
voice.’ Shak. (&) Selfish; narrow-minded; 
avaricious. 

M y master is of dmrlish disposition, 

And little recks to find the way to heaven 

By doing deeds of hospitality. Shak, 

% t XJiipliant; unyielding; not easily wrought; 
as, eJmriish metal. Boyle. 

Churlishly (cherlisli-li), adv. In a churlish 
manner; rudely; roughly. 

Churlishness (cherlish-nes), 71. The qua- 
lity of being churlish; rudeness of manners 
or temper; surliness; indisposition to kind- 
ness or courtesy; niggardliness. 

Churly (chdi‘'li), a. Churlish. ‘The chu7'- 
h'est of the churls.’ Longfelloio. [Bare.] 
Churme.t Same &b Chirm. 

Churn (chern), u. [A. Sax, cyrn, Sc, Jcirn, 
leel. kirna, Dan. kienie, a churn. See the 
verb.] A vessel in which cream or milk is 
agitated for separating the oily parts from 
the caseous and serous parts, to make but- 
ter. Churns are made of various forms ; in 
a very common kind a perforated circular 
board is made to move up and down in a 
vessel containing the cream, and having the 
shape of the frustum of a cone, by means 
of a long stalk or rod fixed to it, called the 
churn-staff. In others the churning is per- 
formed by a circular motion. 

Chum (chern), v.t. [O.E. chenxe, chime, 
A. Sax. cernan, D. kermn, kar7ie7i, L.C. 
kamen, Dan. Herne, Sw. kdrna, to chuim ; 
probably from same root as emm, ke7mel, the 
original sense being to extract the kernel or 
best portion.] 1. To stir or agitate in order 
to make into butter; as, to ehimi cream; or 
to make by the agitation of milk or cream; 
as, to churn butter. —2. To sliake or agitate 
with violence or continued motion, as in 
the operation of making butter. ‘The 
muddy river, chivrned into yellowish but- 
tery foam.’ W. E. Russell. 

Churn'd in his teeth the foamy venom rose. 

Addison. 

Churn (ch6rn), u.i. To perform the act of 
churning; to turn a churn. 

Churning (chern'ing), n. 1, The operation 
of making butter,— 2. As much butter as is 
made at one operation. 

Churn-owl (ch6rn-oul), n. A local name 
for the night-jar or goat-sucker (Caprbnul- 
fins europcexis). 

Churn-Staff (chdrn'staf), 71. The staff or 
instrument used in churning. 

Churrus, Charras (churTiis, chai'ras), n, 
[Hind.] The Indian name of a peculiar 
resinous extract which exudes from the In- 
dian hemp, or Caimahis sativa. It is power- 
fully narcotic and highly intoxicating. 
Churr-worm (ch6r‘werni),?i. [A.Sax.fi?/rr«.'n, 
cerran, to turn.] A local name for the fan- 
cricket or mole -cricket (Gryllotalpa mil- 
garis). 

Chuse t (chbz). Same as Choose. 

Chute (shbt), 71. [Fr., a fall.] A river-fall 
or rapid over which timber is floated; au 
opening in a dam through which to float 
timber; an inclined trough or tube through 
which articles are passed from a higher to 
a lower level. [American.] 

Chutney, Chutnee (clmt'ni, chut'ne), 71, In 
the East Indies, a condiment compounded 
of sweets and acids. Bipe fruit (mangoes, 
raisins, &c.), spices, sour herbs, cayenne, 
lemon-juice, are the ordinary ingredients. 
They are pounded and boiled together, and 
then bottled for use. 

Chylaceous (ki-la'shus), a. Belonging to 
chyle; consisting of chyle. 

Chylaqueous (ki-lakVe-us), a. [E. chyle, 
and L. aqua, water, ] Composed of chyle and 
■water. — Chylaqueousfiuid, the name given 
to a certain nutrient liquid, charged more 
or less abundantly with organized cor- 
puscles, existing in certain of the inverte- 
iirate animals (c.p. the annelids and echin- 
odermata), and forming the equivalent of 
the blood of vertebrates. 

Chyle (kil), n. [Or. chylos, juice, humour, 
chyle, from cAed, to flow, whence also chyme.] 
In physiol a white or milky fluid separated 
from aliments by means of digestion. Chyle 
is found in the intestines after the food has 
been mixed with the bile and pancreatic 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biiH; 


juice. It is absorbed by the lacteal vessels, 
terminating in the inner surface of the small 
intestines, chiefly the jejunum, and thence 
passes by numerous converging streams into 
the main trunk of the absorbent system, 
called the thoracic duct, through which it is 
gradually poured into the blood of the left 
subclavian vein at a short distance before it 
enters the riglit side of the heart. Hie che- 
mical constituents of chyle are nearly the 
same as those of the blood itself. 

Chyle - corpuscle (Idl'kor-pus-I), n. In 
physiol, one of a system of nucleated cells, 
often with tuberculated surfaces, of a gray- 
ish-white colour, subsphericnl in form, with 
a diameter of about incli, developed in 
chyle. Called, wheii found in the blood, 
WUte Corpuscle. 

Chylifaction (ki-li-fak'shon), 71 . [Chyle, and 
Ju.facio, to make,] The act or process liy 
wliich chyle is formed from food in animal 
bodies. 

Chylifactive (kl-li-faldtiv), a. Forming or- 
changing into chyle ; having the power to 
make chyle; chyliflcatory; chylific. 
Chyliferous (ki-lif6r-us), a. Chyle-bearing. 
Chylifi.C (Id-lif'ik), a. Chylifactive, 
Ohylification (ki'li-fi-ka"shon), 71. The pro- 
cess by which the chyle is separated from 
the chyme. See Chylifaction. 
Chyliflcatory (ki-lifi-ka-to-ri), a. IMaking 
chyle; chylifactive. 

Chylify (ki'li-fi), v.t. and i. [Chyle, and L. 
facio, to make.] To convert or be converted 
into chyle. 

Chylopoetic (ldld-po-et"ik), a. [Gr. chylos, 
chyle, and poicb, to make.] Pertaining to- 
or concerned in the formation of chyle; 
chylifactive; a,s, the chylojpoetic organs. 
Chylous (ki'lus), a. Consisting of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling chyle. 

Chymhejt n. The prominent part of the 
staves beyond the head of a barrel; the* 
chime or chimb. 

Chyme (1dm), 71. [Gr. chymos, juice. See' 
Chyle.] Digested food before the chyle is. 
extracted. In the stomach it forms a pulpy 
mass which passes on into the small intes - 
tine, and being acted on by the bile, pan- 
creatic fluid, and intestinal juice, is sepa- 
rated into chyle and non-nutritious matters, 
which latter are carried off by the evacua- 
tions. 

Chymic, Chymical, Chymist, Chymistry 
(kimlk, kim'ik-al, Idm'ist, kimflst-ri). See* 
Chemic, Chemical, &c. 

Chymics t (ldmdk.s), n. Chemi.stry. 
Chymification (kimfl-ft-ka"shon), 71 . The- 
process of becoming or of forming chyme. 
Chymify (kim'i-fl), v. t. and i. To form or be- 
formed into chyme. 

Chymistical,t Chymisticallt (Idm-ist'ik- 
al), a. Chemical. Burtm. 

Chymous (Idnflus), a. Pertaining to chyme. 
Chyiiche,t a. Same as Chick. 

Cibarious (si-V>aTi-us), a. [L. ciharius, from 
eibus, food.] Pertaining to food; useful for- 
food; edible, 

Ciha'tioE (si-ba'shon), u. [L. cibits, food.] 
In physiol, the act of taking food, particu- 
larly the more solid kinds. 

Cibol (sib'ol), 71. [Fr, cihoule, from L. ce- 
pula, dim. of ceqia, an onion.] A plant of 
the onion genus, the AUimn fistuhsum, a 
native of Asia, but cultivated in various- 
parts of the European continent and in 
England. Its leaves are fistular, and are 
used for culinary purposes like tlio.se of the 
chive, but they are much larger. It has no- 
bulb; its root is perennial and flbrous. 
Cihorium (si-boTi-um), u. [L., from Gr. 
kiborioxi, the seed-vessel of the Egyptian 
bean, and a cup made from it or resembling 
it,] 1. Bccles. (a) the pyx. (b) A pendent 
tabernacle for the pyx. (c) A receptacle for 
relics, (d) A portable altar. (6') A case foi* 
displaying the calendar of feasts, placed in 
the nave of Greek churches. Rev. Orby 
Shipley. —2. In arch, an insulated building 
composed of an arched vault supported on, 
four columns; a baldachino (which see). 
Cibotium (si-])d'shi-um), [Gr, kibotos, a 
chest or coffer.] The genus of ferns to 
which the barometz or Scythian lamb be- 
longs. See AGNU.'S SCYTHICLLS. 

Cicada (si-ka‘da), 71 . pi. Cicadas or Cicadas, 
(si-ka'de, si-ka'daz). [L.] The popular and 
generic name of certain insects belonging to 
the order Hemiptera, sub-order Homoptera, 
of many species. The males have on each 
side of the body a kind of drum, with which 
they can make a considerable noise, which 
was much admired by the ancients, and* 
frequently cited by their poets as a type of • 
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music and elo(iuence. The largest European 
species are about an inch long, but some j 
American species are mucii larger, and can ; 
be heard a mile off. They are nearly all 
natives of tropical or warm temperate re- 
gions. The female is furnished with two ' 
serrated horny plates, by means of which it ; 
pierces the branches of trees to deposit its 
eggs. One species, C. anglica, is found in 
the .Xew; Eorest. 

Cicadellina (sik'a-del-lfna), n. pi. A family 
or sub-family of insects of the section Hoin- 
optera, containing the frog -hopper and 
others. 

Cicadid.33 (si-kadl-de), n. pi. The cicadas, 
a family of hemipterous insects, section 
Ilomoptera, distinguished by having four 
deflected wings, the anterior ones often con- 
sisting of coloured, leather-like elytra. The 
females are furnished with a serrated borer. 
Some of them have a musical organ, others 
are without it. The cicada is the type of 
the family. See Cigapa. 

Cicala (si-kaTa; It. pron. chi-kiiTa), n. [It., 
from L. cicada.l A cicada. Tennyson. 
Cicatrice (sik'a-tris), n. [Er. cicatrice, L. 
cicatrix.] 1. A sear; a little seam or eleva- 
tion of flesh remaining after a wound or 
ulcer is healed. — 2. Mark: impression. 
[Bare.] 

Lean but upon a rush, 

The cicatyice and capable inipressure 
Thy palm some moments keeps. Shak. 

Cicatricnla, Cicatricle (sik-a-trik'u-la, 
sik'a-tri-kl), n. [L. cicatricula, a small scar, 
dim. of cicafria;, a scar.] The germinating 
or fetal point in the embryo of a seed or the 
yolkofanegg. 

Cicatrisive (sik-a-trrsiv), a. Tending to 
promote the formation of a cicatrix. 
Cicatrix (si-ka'triks), n. pi. Cicatrices (sik- 
a-tri'sez). [L.] A cicatrice or scar. 
Cicatrizant (sik'a-triz-ant), n. That which 
cicatrizes; a medicine or application that 
promotes the formation of a cicatrix. 
Cicatrization (sik'a-tri-za"shon), n. The 
process of healing or forming a cicatrix; or 
the state of being healed, cicatrized, or 
skinned over. 

Cicatrize (sik'a-triz), v.t pret. & pp. cica- 
trized; ppr. cicatrizing. To induce the for- 
mation of a cicatrix on; to heal up (a 
■wound). 

Cicatrize (sik'a-triz), v.i. To become healed 
leaving a cicatrix; to skin over; as, wounded 
flesh cicatrizes. 

Cicatrose (sik'a-trds), a. Eull of scars; 
scurry. 

Cicely (sis'e-li), n. [L. and Gr. scscli.] A 
popular name applied to several umbellifer- 
ous plants. Bough cicely is Caucalis An- 
thrisous; sweet cicely is MyrrJns odorata; 
wild cicely is Chmrophylluni sylvestre. The 
name sweet cicely is applied in ^orth Ame- 
rica to two species of Osmorrliiza, See 
S'ESETJ. 

Cicendia (si-sen'di-a), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Gentiauaceae. The few species 
are small annual branched herbs, with slen- 
der stems, oblong leaves, and small yellow 
or pink flowers. Two species are included 
in the British flora, C. filiformis, found in 
sandy bays along the south coast of Eng- 
land; and C. pusilla, found in Guernsey. 
Cicer (sl'scr), n- [L. 1 A genus of leguminous 
plants allied to the vetch, consisting of 
annual or perennial herbs, natives of' the 
countries liordering the Mediterranean, See 
Chick-pea, 

Cicerone (sis-e-ro'ne; It. pron. che-cha-rd^- 
na), n. [It., from Cicero.] A name given 
by the Italians to the guides rvho show tra- 
vellers the antiquities of the country; hence, 
in a general sense, one who explains the 
curiosities of a place; a guide. 

Ciceronian (sis-e-roTii-an), a. [From Cicero, i 
the lloinaii orator.] Besembling the style 
of Cicero. 

Ciceronian (sis-e-ro'ni-an), n. An imitator ' 
of Cicero. Hallam, 

Ciceronianism (sis-e-roTii-an-izm), n. The 
manner or style of Cicero; a Ciceronian 
phrase or form of expression. 

Cichoracese (sik-d-ra'se-e), n. pi [Bee Ci- 
CHOiuust.] In hot a subdivision of the nat. 
order Compositte, with the corollas all ligu- 
late, and the juice milky, bitter, astringent, 
and narcotic. To tins subdivision belong 
the succory, endive, lettuce, salsufy, trago- 
pogon, dandelion, <fcc. 

Cichoraceons (sik-6-ra'shus), a. Having 
the qualities of or belonging to the Cicho- 
racem. 

Ciclioriiun (si-kdTi-um), n. [L. cicJiorium, 


cli, cAain; ch. Sc. loc/i; g, po; byob; 




Gr. kiehorim, chicory, succory, or endive.] 

A genus of plants of the nat order Compo- 
sitie. The species are perennial herbs with 
spreading branches and milky juice. See 
Chicory. 

Cicliory (sik'o-ri), n. Chicory (which see). 
Cicll-peat (sik'pe), n. Chick-pea (which see), 
GiciMela (sis-in-de'Ia), n. [L, cicimdela, a 
glowworm, from candela, a candle.] A 
genus of beetles, the type of the family 
Cicindelida). C. campestrls (the common 
tiger-beetle) is a British species remarkable 
for its agility and ferocious habits. 
Cicindelida (sis-in-del'i-de), A family 

of coleopterous insects of the section Beii- 
tamera, commonly called tiger-beetles and 
sp arklers. The typical gen us of this family 
is Cicindela. The species are found in 
every quarter of the globe. They have very 
prominent eyes, very strong mandibles, are 
armed with strong teeth, and are remark- 
able for the beauty of their colours. See 
Tiger-beetle. 

Cicisbeism (si-sis'be-izm), n. [Sec below.] 
The practice of dangling almiit females. 
Cicisbeo (si-sis'be-d; It. pron. che-ches-ba'o). 
n. [It. ] 1. A dangler about females; a name 
given, since the seventeenth century, in 
Italy, to the professed gallant of a married 
lady.— 2. A knot of silk or ribbon attached 
to walking-sticks, to the hilts of swords, or 
to the handles of fans. SnioUett 
Ciconia, Ciconinse (si-koTii-a, sik-o-nihe), 
n. [L. ciconia, a stork.] TJie genus and 
family of birds to which the stork belongs. 
See Stork. 

Cicuratet (sik'ti-rat), x.t. [L. dour, tame, 
cicuro, to tame,] To tame; to reclaim from 
wildness. ‘ Cicurated and subdued.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Cicurationt (sik-u-ra'shon), n. The act of 
taming. Bay. 

Cicuta (si-ku'ta), w, [L., hemlock.] A genus 
of umbelliferous plants containing three 
species, one European and two American. 
They are tall perennial glabrous herbs, with 
divided leaves, and compound, many-rayed 
umbels of white flowers. The European 
species. C. virosa, is called popularly w^ater- 
henilock or cow-bane. See Hemlock. 
Cicutet (si-kut'), n. Water-hemlock. See 
CICUTA. 

Cid. (sid), n. [Sp., from Ar. seid, a lord.] A 
chief; a commander: an epithet applied in 
Spanish literature to Buy or Roderigo Diaz, 
Count of Bivar (cZ Cid Campeador). a daunt- 
less champion of the Christian religion and 
of the old Spanish royalty against the Jdoors I 
in the eleventh century; hence given also ! 
to an epic which celebrates his exploits. I 
Cidaridae (si-dar'i-de), 7i. pi A family of 
Echinodermata, belonging to the order 
Echinoidea, They are characterized by their 
globular, sub-oval, or hemispherical shape; 
and by parallel ambulacra diverging equally 
on all sides from the vent to the mouth. 
Cidar is is the typical genus. 

Cidaris (sid'ar-is), n. [Gr. Icidaris, a turban, 
tiai’a. ] A genus of sea-urchins belonging to 
the family Cidaridee. They are mostly found 
in the hotter parts of the world; one species 
only being found in the British seas (and 
that only on the coasts of Shetland), viz. 
the piper -urchin (C papillata), so called 
from the fancied resemblance of its globe 
and spines to a bagpipe. 

Cidarite (sid^ar-it), n. A fossil specimen of 
the genus Cidaris, family Cidaridm, which is 
found in the carboniferous limestone and 
upwards. Many of them are of large size, 
and are furnished with long and often curi- 
ously oniamented spines. See Cidarid^. 
Cider (si'd^sr), n. [Fr. cidre, It. ddro, sidro, 
from L. sicera, Gr. siJeera, strong drink, from 
Heb. sJmlcar, to intoxicate,] A name for- 
merly given to liquor made of the Juice of 
fruits, and various kinds of strong liquor; 
but now appropriated to the juice of apples, 
before and, more speciftcally, after fermen- 
tation. ‘ He schall not drinke wyn ne 
sydyr.' Wickliffe, Luke i. 15. Sometimes 
used as an adjective. 

Worcester the queen, of the cider land had but 
eight thousand (inhabitants). Macaulay. 

Cider-brandy (sEder-bran-di), n, A sort of 
brandy distilled from cider. 

Ciderist (si'der-ist), n. A maker of cider. 
Mortimer. 

CiderMn (si'd6r-kin), 7i. The liquor made 
from the refuse of apples after the juice has 
been pressed out for cider. 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and sup- 
1 plies the place of small beer. . Mortimer. 


Cider-mill (si'dfer-mil), n. A mill for crushing 
apples for making cider. 

Cider -press (si'der-pres), Same as 
Cukr-milL 

Ci-deyant (se-de-voh), a. [Fr., from d~ id 
(for L. hicce), here, and devant, representing 
L. de ab lit. of from before. ] Formerly; 
heretofore ; applied generally to individuals 
•who have held some oflice. ' The ci-devant 
commander.’ Quart Bei\ 

Ciel, Cieling (sei, soring), n. Same as Cdl, 
Ceiling. 

Cierge (serj), n. [Fr., from L. cera, wax.] A 
candle carried in religious processions. 

Cigar (si-giii*'), n. [Fr. dgare, 8p. cigarro, 
originally the name of a kind of tobacco i.n 
Cuba.] A small roll of tobacco leaves care- 
fully made up, and intended to be smoked 
by lighting at one end and drawing the 
smoke through it. It dift'ers from a cheroot 
chiefly in form, having the mouth end 
pointed, the other cut square. 

Cigarette (sig-ar-et'), n. [Fr. dim. of 
enjare.] A little fine tobacco rolled up in 
tissue paper so as to foim a small cylinder, 
and lighted at one end for smoking. 
Cigar-holder, Cigar-tube (si-gilr'hold-er, 
si-g}ir'tiib), 71. A mouth-piece dr tube used 
for smoking cigars, 

Cileiy (sirer-i), n. [Contr, for ciliary, from 
its resemblance to the eyelash.} In arch. 
the drapery or foliage carved on the heada 
of columns. 

Cilia (siFi-a), •«. pi [L. cilm7n, an eyelash.] 

1. In ana.t the hairs which grow from the 
margin of the eyelids; eyelashes. Dungluo7i. 

2, In hot hairs or bristles situated on the 
margin of a vegetable body, as those of the 
inner peristome of a moss. — 3. In physiol. 
small, generally microscopic, hair-like or- 
gans or appendages, averaging -j^^jinch in 
length, found on the sui’face of the tissues 
of most animals, and in some vegetable or- 
ganisms (as V olvox), chiefly on tissues which, 
are in contact with water or which produce 
fluid secretions. They are constantly in a 
state of active movement, and comnuiiiicate 
to the flnid with which they are in contact 
the same motion. This is called vibratile or 
dliary 7notwn. In most of the lower animals 
the respiratory f imction is aided by means of 
the vibratile cilia, which propel currents of 
water over the gills; many animalcules move 
by a similar mechanism; and in the highest- 
classes of animals vibratile cilia have a share 
in the performance of some important func- 
tions. 

Ciliary <sil'i-a-ri), a. l. Belonging to the 
eyelids. — Cilia^^y processes, the folds into 
whicli the choroid coat is gathered around 
the crystalline Ciliary circle or Uga- 

ment, a kind of grayish ring, situated be- 
tween the choroid membrane, the iris, and 
the sclerotica.— 2. Pertaining to or performed 
by vibratile cilia; as, dliary motion. 

Ciliata (sil-i-a'ta), 7i. pi. An order of infu- 
sorian animalcules, distinguished by the 

f eneral possession of cilia. 

orticella and Parameciupx 
are familiar examples. 
Ciliate, Ciliated (siFi-at, 
siPi-at-ed), a. Furnished 
with cilia; bearing cilia: 
(a) in hot. furnished or sur- 
rounded with hairs qr fine 
bristles resembling the 
hairs of the eyelids: applied 
to leaves, corollm, petals. 
Ciliated Leaf. &c. (&) In furnished 

with cilia endow^ed with, 
vibratory motion; as, the ciliated ex>ithelium 
lining the windpipe. 

Cilice t (si-lis’), 7i. [See CTlicious.] A kind 
of gannent made of haircloth. Sonthey. 
Cilicious t (si-li'shus), a. [L. cilidmn, Gr. 
Mlikion, a coarse cloth made of the wool 
of goats of CiUda.] Made or consisting of 
hair. ‘ A dlidous or sackcloth habit.’ Sir 
T. Brotme. 

Ciliifonn (sil'i-hform), a, iCilia, and L. 
form, a, form.] Having the form of cilia; 
very fine or slender ; specifically, ajiplied to 
the teeth of certain fishes when numerous- 
and all equally fine, as the teeth of the 
perch. 

Ciliobrachiate (siFi-o-brak"i-at), a. [Cilia, 
and L. brachiwti, the arm.] In physiol 
having the arms furnished with cilia, as in 
Polyzoa. 

Ciliograda, Cilio^ades (siFi-o-gra"da, 
siFi-d-gradz), «. pi [Cilia, and L. gradior, 
to advance.] Same as Cte7iophora. 
Oilio^ade (slFi-o-gr?id), a. [See above.) 
Moving by means of cilia. 
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Ctil (sil), ii. Set' Sill. 

CSniO, Cillosis (sillo, «il'k“)'sis), n. [Probably ' 
from L. cilnuhf an eyelul] A constant ^ 
spasmtHlie trembling ot tbe upper eyelash. 
Sometimes calieil Llfe's-hlood. 

Cima (siana). Same as Cijiina. 

€imar (si-mdiO. See Simar. 

Cimbal (siin'bal), ■«. [It. c/am&eZZa. ] A 
kind of eako. Na res, 

Cimbex (sim'beks), n. fGr. kimhex, a bee- 
like insect. ] A genus of hymen opterous in- 
sects, of the faihily Tenthredinidie. They 
are amongst the largest species of saw-iiies. 
Tile aiitennin are clubbed at the end, and 
the larvm make a cocoon. 

OimMa (siin'ln-a), n. In arch, a fillet ' 
or baml round the sliaft of a column to 
strengthen it. 

Cimbric (sim'brik), a. Pertaining to the 
Cihibvi, an ancient people (.vf Europe, from 
whom Jutland was anciently called the 
Cimbric Chersonese. 

Cimbric (sim'brik), «. The language of the 

Cimhri 

Cimeliarcbt (si-me'li-ark), n. [L. c/mcH- 
areha, Gr. keimBUarches, from keimelion, 
treasure, and archo^ to rule.] A superin- 
tendent or keeperof valuable things belong- 
ing to a church; also, the name given to the 
rtment in ancient churches where the 

£ l:e and vestments are deposited. Gxcilt. 

eter t (sim'e-ter), n. A scimitar (wliieh 
■; see)....../, 

Cimex (sEmeks), n. [L. , a bug. ] A Linnman 

f enus of hemipterous insects, sub-order 
teteroptera. The bed-bug is the type of 
the genus. See Bug, 

Cimia (sim1-a), n. Same as CimMa. 
Cimieidse (si-misl-de), n. pi. a family of 
hemipterous insects, having for its type the 
genus Cimex, or the hug. See Bug. 
Cimicifuga (sl-mi-sifu-ga), n. [L. cimex, a 
bug, and /xigo, to drive away.] A genus of 
plants, closely allied to Actaia, nat. order 
Eaiumculacem; bugwort. The species are 
perennial herbs, having roots w’hich act as 
drastic purgatives, and are poisonous. O. 
fcetida (stinking bugwort) is a very fetid 
X>lant, and is used for driving away bugs and 
.: fleas. . 

Cimisst (si^mis), n. The bed-bug. See 
Cimex. 

Cimitert (sim'i- ter), A scimitar. 
Cimmerian (si m-mcTi-an), a. l. Pertaining 
to the Cimmerli, or Cii'iimerimis, a inytiiical 
people mentioned by Homer as dwelling 
‘beyond the ocean-stream, where the sun 
never shines, and perpetual darkness reigns.' 
Later writers sought to localize them, and 
accordingly i)l.aced them either in Italy, near 
the Averniis, or in Spain, or in the Tauric 
Chersonese, and they represent them as 
dwelling in perpetual darkness, so that with 
the Eomans the expression Cimmerian dark- 
ness (Chrmierice tenchrm) became prover- 
bial. Hence— 2. "i’ery dark. 

There, under ebon shades, and low-brow’d rock.?, 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. Milton. 

Cimoliat (si-mOdi-a), n. Cimolite (which 
see). Holland. 

Cimolite (sim'O-lit), n. [Fr. cimolite, 
frornGr. kimolia (pS), Cimoliau earth, from 
Qv.Khnolas, L. Cimolm, one of the Cyclades, 
now CimoU or Argentiera.] A species of 
clay, or hydrous silicate of magnesia, used 
by the ancients as a remedy for erysipelas 
and other iiirlammations. It is white, of a 
loose, soft texture, moulders into a fine 
powder, and effervesce.s with acids. It is 
useful in taking spots from cloth. Another 
species, of a purple colour, is the steatite or 
soap-rock. From another variety, found in 
the Isle of Wight, tobacco-pipes are made. 
CincllOlia (sin-kd'na), u. [The name given 
by Linnteus to the genus, and more pro- 
perly written Chinehona, being so called 
after the Countess of CMnchon (pron, chin-^ 
choiF, from Chinelion, a town in Spain, 
not far from Madrid), vice-queen of Peru, 
who was cured of fever by it in 163S, and 
assisted in spreading the remedy. The 
spelling and pronunciation here given ap- 
pear to be well established, though neither 
can be considered correct. ] 1, A genus of 
trees, belonging to the nat. order Kiibiaceae, 
There are numerous species, only some of 
which yield the valuable medicinal bark, the 
cinchona of commerce. Crown or loxa bark 
is furnished by 0. Condaminea; gray or 
huanuco bark by C. micrantlm and C, nitida ; 
red bark by C. succirubra; yellow bark by 
C. GaMsaya. They are all used as tonics and 
antiseptics, and particularly in the cure of 


ague and periodic nervous pains. Their 
active projierties dejieiid on the alkaloids 
cinchonin and quinine, which are found in 
the cellular tis- 
sue of the bark. 

The species are 
all trees or 
large shrubs 
growing on the 
Andes of tropi- 
cal South Ame- 
rica. They have 
been intro- 
duced exten- 
sively into In- 
dia and Java, 
and are culti- 
vated in other 
countries, — 

2. The medi- 
cinal bark of 
several species 
of cinchona ; 

Peruvian hark. 

Cinchonaceae 
(sin-ko-iuVse-e), n. pi A nat. order of gam- 
qpetalous, calycifloral dicotyledons, some- 
times regarded as a sub-order of the Eu- 
biacece. They are trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
with simple opposite leaves; flowers ar- 
ranged in panicles or corjunbs ; calyx ad- 
herent, entire or toothed ; corolla regular; 
stamens attached to the corolla; ovary two- 
celled; fruit inferior, dry or succulent. They 
are chiefly found in tropical regions, and 
furnish some valuable products, especially 
in the shape of remedies for intermittent 
fevers, tonics, emetics, and purgatives, in- 
cluding Peruvian bark, ipecacuanha, coffee, 
&c. 

Cinclionaceoiis (sin-ko-na'shus), a. Per- 
taining to cinchona, or the plants of the 
order Cinchonacese, 

Cinclionate (sin'kon-at), 7i. A salt of cin- 
chonic acid; a quinate. 

Cinclioiiia (siii-k6'ni-a),?L Cinchonin (which 
see). 

Cinchonic (sin-kon'ik), a. Of or belonging 
to cinchona; derived from cinchona; hav- 
ing the properties of cinchona; as, cinchonic 
acid. Called also Quinic, Kinie. . 
Cinclionm, Cinchonine (siu'kon-in), n. 
<C 2 oH 2 iHoO.) An alkaloid obtained from 
the bark of several species of Cinchona, 
along with quinine, 'and one of the medicinal 
active principles of this bark. This vege- 
table alkaloid is contained in all the varie- 
ties of Cinchona, but principally in C. Ian- 
cifolia, or pale bark. It crystallizes very 
readily, and is not so bitter as quinine, 
although highly febrifuge. It is very spar- 
ingly soluble in water, but very soluble in 
alcohol, especially when heated. With acids 
it forms crystallizable salts, which may be 
substituted for those of quinine. 
Cinchonism (sin'kon-izm), n. In pathol. a 
disturbed condition of the system, the re- 
sult of overdoses of cinchona or quinine. 
Cincinnus (sin-.sin'nus), n. [L., curled hair.] 
In hot a cyme developed in a scorpioid or 
curled manner. 

Cinclides. See CTnclis. 

Cinclinse (sin-kli'ne), qi. pi [Gr. IdngJdos, a 
water-ouzel] The dippers, a sub-family of 
dentirostral birds, belonging to the family 
Merulidse or Turdidm. 

Cinclis (siugkais), n. pi. Cinclides (singk'- 
li-dez). [Gr. kingklis, kingkUdos, a lattice.] 
One of the openings existing in the body- 
walls of some sea-anemones. Probably these 
apertures serve to discharge the tliread- 
cells or cnidm. 

Olnclosoma (sin-kl6-s6'ma),?L [Gr. klngklos, 
a water- ousel, and soma, the body.] A 
genus of insessorial birds, nearly allied to 
the shrikes. C. panetatum, or spotted 
ground -thrush, inhabits Tasmania and 
Eastern Australia; other species are found 
in the East Indies. 

Cinclns (singkqns),?^ [Gr. kingklos, a water- 
ouzel] A genus of birds of the family Meru- 
lid», including the water-ouzel or dipper. 

Cincture (singk'tur), n. [L. cinctnra, from 
cvngo, to surround, to gird.] 1. A belt, a 
girdle, or something worn round the body. 

IJke one tliat shnddered, she unbound 

The cincture from beneath her breast. Coleridge. 

' 2. That which encompasses or inclose.s ; in- 
closure. ‘ The court and prison being within 
the (dminre of one wall. ’ Bacon.-~H. In arch. 
a ring or list round a column, especially one 
at the top and another at the bottom, separ- 


Fate, far, fat, %11; mAmet, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 



Cinchona {Cinchona 
succiriib7'a\. 


ating the shaft at one end from the base, at 
the other from the capital It is supposed 
to he in imitation of the girths or ferrils 
anciently used to strengthen colimms. 
Cinctured (singlcHurd), «. Girded wdth a 
cincture. ‘Their feather-cinotared. chiefs 
and dusky loves.' Gray. 

Cinder (sin'der), 'a. [A. Sax. sinder, dross, cin- 
der; cog. Icel sindr, Sw. sinder, slag or dross 
from a forge; Dan. sinder, sinner, a cinder; 
D. sintel, cinders; G. sinter, dross, Tlie word 
is believed to be derived from a root signi- 
fying to flow, seen in Skr, sindhu, a river.] 
1. A'solid iiieceof matter, remaining after 
having been subjected to combustion, and 
in which fire is extinct; as, the cinders of a 
forge. “2. A small coal or particle of fire 
mixed wdth ashes; an ember. Swift.—Z. A 
scale thrown off while forging or hammer- 
ing iron.— 4. Any strong liquor, as brandy, 
whisky, sherry, &c., mixed with a weaker 
beverage, as soda-water, lemonade, wuter, 
&c., to fortify it. [Slang.] 

Cinder-bed (sin'd6r-bed), 71 . A quarryman’s 
name for a stratum of the upper Purbeek 
series, almost wholly composed of oyster- 
shells, and so named from its loose struc- 
ture. It is a marine bed lying among fresh- 
water deposits. 

Cinder-frame (sin'd6r-fram), n. In locomo- 
tive engines, a frame of wire-work placed 
before ‘the tubes, to arrest the ascent of 
large pieces of burning coke. 

Cindering (sin'der-ing), p. and «. Reducing 
to cinders. ‘Sword and cindering flame.' 
Gascoigne. 

Cinderous, Cindrous (sin'der-us, sin^drus), 
a. Pertaining to or like a cinder. ‘ A sharp 
andci>idrot<s humour.' Sylvester, HuBartas. 
Cinder-path, (sin'der-path), 71 . A path or 
way laid with cinders in place of gravel. 

There was a broad cinder-path djag’onally cross- 
ing a field. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Cinder-sifter (sin'd6r*sif-ter), 71 . One who 
or that which sifts cinders; specifically, a 
perforated shovel or sieve for sifting ashes 
or dust from ciuders. 

Cinder-wench, Cinder-woman (sinMfir- 
wensh, 3iii'd6r-wu'man),7i. A woman whose 
business is to rake into heaps of ashes for 
cinders. 

In the black form of cinder-ioench she came. Gay. 

CindeiT; (sin'd6r-i), a. Poesembling cinders; 
containing cinders, or composed of them. 
Cinefaction (sin-e-fak'shon), 71 . [L. einis, 
ashes, facio, to make,] Reduction to ashes. 
Cinematic, Cinematics (si-ne-mat'ik, si- 
ne-mat'iks), n. Same as l{ifie7mtie, Kme^ 
matics. 

Cinematograph (sin-e-mat'o-graf), [Gr. 
kinema, kinematos, movement, grapM, to 
delineate.] An apparatus by which a series 
of successive instantaneous photographs of 
moving objects are thrown on a screen by 
a lantern, giving a most realistic effect. 
Cinenchyma (si-nen'ki-ma), n. [Gr. Icineb, 
to move, enchyma, infusion— en, in, eked, 
to pour,] In hot. the laticiferous tissue in 
plants. See Laticipeeous. 
Cmenchymatous(si-nen-kira' at-iis), a. Per- 
taining to cinenchyma, laticiferous. 
Cineraceous, Cinereous (sin-e-ra'shus, si- 
ne're-us), a. [L. cinereus, ci7ie7'aceus, from 
cmis, cine7'is, ashes. ] Like ashes ; having tlie 
colour of the ashes of wood. 

Cineraria (sin-e-ra'ri-a),??,. [L. cbm, cineris, 
ashes: from the soft white down which 
covers the surfaces of the leaves. ] A genus 



Cineraria (garden varietj''). 


of plants, natural order Composite, consist- 
ing of herbs or small shrubs, with small- 
sized heads of yellow flowers. They are 
chiefly found in South Africa, and in our 
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g-ardens tlita’o are a nmiiltei' of varieties, in- 
flueetl ciiltivatiou. 

Cinerary (.sill' e-rar-i), a, [L. cinemmis, 
from ciiiis, eincri,^, ashes.] 1. Pertaining to 
aslies. — 2. In airhteul. a term ai)iilied to'tlie 



Cinerary Crui;.— Uritish Museum. 


sepiileliral urns in which the ashes of bodies 
wliieii had been burned were deposited. 
Cineration (sin-e-ra'shon), n. [From L. 
ciuM, ashes.] The reducing of anything to 
ashes liy combustion. 

Cinereous, «. See Cineraceotjs. 
Cineritious (sin-e-ri''.shns), a. [L. Gimritms, 
See CINERARY.] 1. Having the colour or 
consistence of ashes; a.sh-gray.-— 2. In anat 
a term applied to the exterior or cortical 
part of the 1 train. The cinsritimis tubercle 
is the iioor of tlie third ventricle of the brain. 
Cinerulentt (si-ner'u-lent), a. Full of 
ashes. Bailey. 

Cingalese (sing'ga-lez), a. Pertaining to the 
primitive mhaliitants of Ceylon, or to the 
island itself. Also written Singhalese. 
Cingalese (sing'ga-lez), n, sing, and jpl A 
member of the primitive race inhabiting 
Ceylon; the primitive races of Ceylon col- 
lectively. i 

Cinglet (sing'gl),n. [L, cingulum, from cingo, \ 
to gird.] A girth. .See SuRCINGhE, [ 

Cingiilitm ('.sing'gfi-lum), n. [L., a belt or 
girdle.] 1. Bedes, the girdle with which the 
alb of a piriest is gatliered in at the wai-st.— 

2. In zool a terni applied to the neck of a 
tooth, or tliafc more or less distinct constric- 
tion which separates the crown from the 
fang. 

Ciniflonidse (sin-i-llon'i-de), n.pL [L. cini- 
p), a hair-curler, and Gr, cidos, likene.ss.] A 
‘'family of spiders, several .spocie.s of which 
are eoramon in Pngland, residing in cre- 
vices of rocks and walls, Ac., or under 
leaves or old bark, weavimg nets of a most 
elaborate tlescription, connected with tlieir 
retreat by means of a tunnel, through 
whicli the animal darts when it feels the 
viiu'ation of an insect in the web. The Cini- 
p> ferox, a very voracious species, may be 
mentioned as typical. 

Cinnabar (sinaui-bitr)./?. [L. ehmaharis, Gr. 
kioHUhari, a word of Eastern origin; Per. 
qinbur.] (Hg.S.) 1. Jled sulphide’of mer- 
cury. yufive einnahar is a compact, very 
heavy amorphous mineral, wdiich occurs in 
♦Spain, Hungary, Chili, Mexico. Japan, Ac. 
Artijkhd cianahar is of crystalline struc- 
ture, and is prepared by subliming the 
amorphous sulphide; it is used as a pig- 
ment, and is also called re nn Him. Ilepatio 
-clmitihar, an impure variety of a liver-brown 
colour and sub-metallic lustre. Dana.— 
2. A red resinous juice olitaiued from an 
East Indian tree {Culnnms Draco), formerly 
used as an astriiigent; dragon’s-blood. 
<Jinnabaric, Cinnabarine (.sin' na-bilr-ik, 
siu'na-] tar-in), Pertaining to cinnabar; 

consisting of cinnabar or containing it; as, 
cinnabarine sand. 

€innamic, Cmnamojnic (sin-nam'ik, sin- 
na-mom'ik), «. Pertaining to or obtained 
from cinnamon. 

€iiinamomum (sin-na-mtymum), n. [See 
bektw.] A genus of plants, nat. onler L.aur- 
aecfc, nativc.s of tropical Asia and the Poly- 
nesian J.'jlands. They have riltbed leaves, 
and a six-cleft calyx with nine stamens in 
three rows; each anther has four cells which 
open iinvardly, except in the outer row. All 
the species Xiossess an aromatic volatile oil. 
Two of tlie species yield cinnamon and 
cassia-Iignea. .'^ce Cinnamon and Cassia. 
Cmnamon (sin'na-mon), n. [L. cinnamo- 
mum ; fr< >m Gr. kinnanionwn, through Phmn. 
fromllei), kinnanion.l 1. The name given to 
trees of the genus Oinnamomum, es]>eciaUy 
to C. zeylmikum. Tins tree is cultivated 
for its liark in Ceyitm, the ^Malabar coast, 
♦Sumatra, ami Porneo. It is sometimes cam- 
founded with C Cassia, which yields the 
Chinese or comimm variety of cassia-lignea. 


ch, c/tain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, ;ob; 



Cinnamon {Cinnatnornttm 
zeytaniatm). 


2. The inner bark of C. seylmieum. It is 
stripped off the branches, and in drying it 
takes the form of rolls called quills, the 
smaller quills being introduced as they are 
drying into the larger ones. The true cinna- 
mon is a grateful aromatic, of a fragrant 
smell, moderately pungent taste, accom- 
X)anied with some degree of sweetness and 
astringency. It 
is one of the 
best cordial, car- 
minative, and 
restorative 
spices. The bark 
of C. Cassia, be- 
ing cheaper, is 
often substitut- 
ed for true cin- 
namon, but it is 
thicker, coarser, 
and less deli- 
cate in flavour. 

—Oil of cinna- 
mon, an oil ob- 
tained from the 
bark of differ- 
ent trees of the 
genus Cinnamo- 
nrura. The oil 
consists chiefly of cinnamic aldehyde(C 9 H 80 ), 
mixed with various resins . — Clove cinnamon 
is the bark of a tree growing in Brazil (Hicy- 
pellium caryophyllatum), which is often sub- 
stituted for real cloves . — White cinnamon 
or Canella alba, is the bark of a tree grow- 
ing in the West Indies, of a sharp, biting 
taste, like pepper. 

Cinnamon -stone (sin'na-mon-stdn), n. A 
variety of garnet of a cinnamon, hyacinth- 
red, yellowish-brown, or honey-yellow col- 
our, sometimes used in jewelry. 

Cinnamon -water (sinTia-inon-wa-t6r), n. 
A medicinal beverage obtained by distilling 
cinnamon, first infused in barley-water, in 
spirit of wine, brandy, or white wine. 
Cinnamyl, Cinnamyle (sin'na-mil), n. 
(C<jH 70 ,) a substance supposed to exist 
in a series of compounds, such as cinnamic 
acid, cinnamic aldehyde, &c. 

Cinnyridse (sin-niiT-de), n. pi. [Gr. Icinny- 
ris, a small bird, and eidoif, likeness.] A 
family of insessorial birds remarkable for 
the splendid metallic lustre of their plum- 
age ; tlie sun-birds. The family derives its 
name from the typical genus Gimiyris. See 
SUN-BIRP. 

Cinque (singk), n. [Fr., five.] A five: a 
word used in games. 

Cinque-cento (chen'kwa-chen-to), n. and a. 
[It. , lit. 500, but used as a contraction for 
1500, the century in which the revival took 
place.] A term employed in reference to 
the decorative art and architecture belong- 
ing to that attempt at purification of style 
and reversion to classical forms introduced 
soon after the beginning of the sixteenth 
century in Italy. The term is often loosely 
applied to ornament of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in general, properly included in the 
term Renaissance. 

What is given the student as next to R.-iphael’s 
work V Chiqtte-cenio ornament generally. Ruskin. 

Cinque -foil (singk'foil), n. [Fr. cinque, L. 
quinque, five, andfeuille, B. folium, a leaf.] 
1. In arch, an ornament in the pointed style 



Cinque-foil Window, Lincoln Cathedral 

of architecture, consisting of five cuspidated 
divisions. Circular windows frequently have 
this form. See Foil. —2. The common name 
of the plant Potentilla reptans, from its 
quiuate leaves. Called also Five-finger. 


Cinque -pace (singk'pas), n. [Fr. cinqm^ 
five, and pas, pace. ] A kind of dance, the 
steps of \vhich were regulated by the num- 
ber five. Shale. 

Cinque-ports (singk'ports),n.^;Z. [Fr.cinqtie, 
five.] Five ports or havens on the southern 
shore of England, towards France, viz. 
Hastings, Bomiiei’, Hythe, Dover, and Sand- 
wich; to which were afterwards added Wiii- 
chelsea, Rye, and Seaford. Tliese were an- 
ciently deemed of so much importance, in 
the defence of the kingdom ag’aiiist an in- 
vasion from France, that they received royal 
grants of particular privileges, on condition 
of providing a certain number of ships in 
war at tlieir own expense. Over tliese is 
appointed a warden. 

Cinque-spotted (singk'spot-ted), a. Having 
five spots. 

On her left breast 

A mole cmque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
r the bottom of a cowslip. dhak. 

Cintre (sin't^r), n. [Fr.] In arch, same as 
Centering. 

Cion t (sTon), n. Same as Scion (which see). 
Howell. 

Ciperst (si'pfirz), n. [A corruption of Cy- 
prus. ] A fine black gauze ; Cyprus. Marston. 
Ciper-tunnelt (sfper-tun-nel), 71. A false 
chimney set on a roof for ornament. Fuller. 
Cipher (sfffiir), n. [O.Fr. cifre. Mod. Fr. 
chiffre. It. cifra, Ar. sifr, cipher, from Ar. 
sifr, empty.] 1. In ariih. a character of 
this form, 0, which, standing by itself, ex- 
presses nothing, but increases or diminishes 
the value of other figures, according to its 
position. In whole numbers, when idacecl 
at the right hand of a figure it increases its 
value tenfold ; but in decimal fractions, 
placed at the left hand of a figure, it dimin- 
ishes the value of that figure tenfold. — 

2. Fig. something of no value or conse- 
quence ; especially a person of no weiglit, 
influence, usefulness, or decided character. 

“ The very cipher of a function.’ Skak. 

Here he was a mere cipher, there he was lord of 
the ascendant. Irving. 

3. A. character in general, especially a 
numeral character. 

This wisdom began to be written in ciphers and 
characters. " Raleigh. 

4. An intertexture of letters, as the initials 
of a name, engraved, stamped, or written 
on something, as on a seal, plate, coach, 
tomb, picture, &c. ; a literal device; a mono- 
gram.— 5. A secret or disguised manner of 
writing; certain characters arbitrarily in- 
vented and agreed on by two or more per- 
sons, to stand for letters or words, and un- 
derstood only by the persons who invent or 
agree to use them.— 6. Anything written in 
cipher, —7. The key to a cipher or secret 
mode of w’riting. 

Cipher (si'fer^, v.i. To use figures; to prac- 
tise aiithmetic. 

’Twas certain he could write and cipher too. 

Goldsmith. 

Cipher (sf f6r), v. t. l.To write in occult char- 
acters.— 2. t To designate by a sign; to char- 
acterize. 

Some loatlisome dash, the herald will contrive. 

To cipher me how fondly I did dote. Shak, 

3.t To decipher. ‘The illiterate, that know 
not how to cipher %vhat is -writ in learned 
books.’ SkaR. 

Cipherer (sff6r-6r), 71. One who ciphers; 
one who practises arithmetic, 

Cipherhood (si'f6r-hnd), n. State of being a 
cipher; insignificance; nothingness. [Rare.] 
Therefore God, to confute him and bring him to 
his native cipherhood, threatened to bring a sword 
against him. Goodrinn. 

Ciphermg-hool5:(siTdr-ing-b\ik),7i. A child’s 
book in winch to wmrk aritliinetical ques- 
tions or enter them when worked. 
Ciphering-slate (si'fcr-ing-shit), n. A slate 
on which to work arithmetical questions. 
Cipher -hey (sFf^r-ke), n. A key ftn* de- 
ciphering writings in secret styles. 

Cipolin (sip'ol-in), n. [It. cipollino, from 
cipoUa, an onion, from its being veined or 
stratified like an onion. See Cibol.] A 
green marble from Rome, containing white 
zones. It consists chiefly of carbonate of 
lime, with quartz, talc, and a small portion 
of iron. 

Gippus (sip'pus), 71. pi Cippi (sii/pl). [L.] 
1 . In Rom. a7itiq. a low column, generally 
rectangular and sculptured, and often bear- 
ing an inscription, serving as a sepulchral 
monument. On several such we find the 
letters S.T.T.L. {Sit tibi terra lev is, Ifiay the 
eartli be light to thee), on others the in- 


fi, Fr. tew.; ng, &big; TH, then; th, tWn; w, i»ig; wli, leMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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scriptittii appejiviiig in annexed cut, and i 
signifyiii^j: •sacred to the divine manes,’ i 
Cippi were nsed for I'ttlier jiurposes. Tims 
tile decrees of the 
senate were in- 
scribed «>n some, 
others served as 
milestones, while 
otiicrs were set 
up to mark divi- 
sions of lanti,-— 

2. A military en- 
trenchment made 
of the trunks of 
trees and pali- 
sades, 

Cixc (sCu-k), n. 

[L. circus, a cdr- 
cle.] A prehis- 
toric stone circle. 

Ores of the some 
sort are still to be 
seen in Cornwal!. 

7\ IFartofi. 

Circsea (ser-sehi), n. [From Circe. See 
CiRCEAN,] A small genus of slender erect 
herbs, with creeping rootstocks, nat. order 
Onagraceai; enchanter’s nigiitshade. There 
are two British species, C. alpina and C. 
IntetiancL See under Exchanter. 

Circ^aa (ser-se'an), a. See GmcEAJf. 

Circair (s^Fkar), n. 1. In the East Indies, a 
large portion of a province ; a subdivision 
of a soobali.— 2. A sircar (whicli see). 
Circassian (s6r-kash'i-an), n. l. A native or 
inhabitan fe of Circass ia in Asia. -—2. A woollen 
cloth. 

Circassian (s^r-kash'i-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Circassia or the Circassians. 

Circean (ser-se'an), a. Pertaining to Circe, 
in Creek mythology a celebrated sorceress, 
who is represented by Homer as having con- 
verted the companions of Ulysses into swine 
after causing them to partake of an en- 
chanted beveruge; hence, fascinating luit 
brutifying or poisonous ; magical ; as, a Cir- 
cean draiight. 

Circensiai (ser-seiTshi-al), a. Same as UiV- 
censian. 

Circensian (sCsr-sen^shi-an), a. [L. cir- 
cemes, games of the ciVeus,] Pertaining to 
the circus in Rome, where were practised 
games of various kinds, as running, wrest- 
ling, combats, &c. ; as, circensian games. 
Circinal (s6r'si-nal), a. [See below. ] In hot 
rolled in spirally downward. See Circi- 
NATE. 

Circinatet (sar'si-nat), v. t. or i. [L. circino, 
to go round.] To make a circle; to com- 
pass Bailey. 

Circinate (ser'si-iiiit), a. [From L. cir- 
ciiim, a compass, a circle, from circus, a 
circle.] In bot. a term ap- 
plied to that mode of verna- 
tion or foliation in which 
the leaf is rolled up on its 
axis from tlie apex to^vards 
the base, like a shepherd’s 
crook, as in the fronds of 
ferns, and the leaves of the 
sun-dew. 

Circination t ( ser - si - mV- 
slion), n. An orbicular mo- 
tion. Bailey. 

Circinglet (sm’'sing-gl), n. 

Same as Surcingle. Beau. 
dr FI. 

Circinus ( ser ' si - nus ), n. 

[L. ] The Compasses, a 
modern constellation near 
the south pole. It consists of four stars. 
Circle (s6r'kl), u. [L. circulus, dim. of circus, 
a circle; Gr. JdrJcos, Jerikos, a ring; same root 
as ring, A. Sax. hring.} 1. A plane figure, 
comprehended by a single curve line, called 
its circumference, every part of which is 
equally distant from a point within it called 
the centre.— 2, The line bounding or form- 
hig such a figure, or something in a similar 
form; a ring; as, a circle of stones or a 
Druidical circle: the name is given particu- 
larly to several astronomical instruments of 
a circular form; as, a mural circle, a transit 
circle. —B. A round body; an orb; a sphere. 

It is he that sitteth upon the circ/e of the earth. 

Is. Xl. 22. 

4. Compass; circuit. ‘In the circle of the 
forest.’ Shale. ~5. A number of particulars 
regarded a.s having a central point; a num- 
ber of persons collected around, or con- 
ceived of as collected around a central figure 
or point of interest; lienee, a number of iier- 
sons associated by some tie; a coterie; a set; 
as, a certain circle of ideas; to move in the 
higher circles of society. 


As his name graduaHy became known the of 
his. acquaintance widened. Mticaalciy, 

6. A series ending where it begins, and per- 
petually repeated; a going round. 

Thiis in a circie. run’s the peasant’s pain. Dryden. 
*r. A complete system, iuvolvingseveral sub- 
ordinate divisions ; as, the circle of the 
sciences.— 8, Circumlocution; indirect form 
of words. [Rare.] 

Has he given the He in ciVvA’ or oblique? 

Fletcher. 

9, In logic, an inconclusive form of argu- 
ment, in which two or more unproved state- 
ments, or their equivalents, are used_ to 
prove each other. — 10, The Englisli equiva- 
lent of the name given in some countries, as 
in Germany, to certain administrative divi- 
sions,— On the circle, in com. a |>hrase used 
of bills or similar obligations niaturin.g or 
successively falling due in the course of busi- 
ness.— Ch’cZe of altitude. Same as Alrnu- 
cantar.—Circle of declination, a great circle 
the plane of which is perpendicular to the 
equator. — Circle of the empire, one of the 
provinces or principalities of the German 
Empire, which had a right to be present 
at the diets. — Circle of latitude, {a) in 
astron. a great circle perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic, (b) In geo<j. a small 
circle of the sphere the plane of which is 
perpendicular to the axis: more usually 
called a Parallel of Latitude. — Circle of lon- 
gitude, in astron. one of the lesser circles 
parallel to the ecliptic, diminishing as they 
recede from it.— Circle of perpetual appari- 
tion, one of the lesser circles parallel to 
the equator, described by any point of the 
sphere touching the northern point of the 
horizon, and carried about with tlie diurnal 
motion. The stars within this circle never 
set. — Circle of perpetual oecultation, another 
lesser circle* at a like distance from the 
equator, which includes all the stars which 
never appear in our hemisphere. — Circle 
of the sphere, a circle described on the 
sphere of tlie earth or the heavens. The 
equator, the ecliptic, the meridians, and 
the parallels of latitude are all circles of 
the sphere. A great circle of the sphere is 
one the plane of which passes tlirough the 
centre of the earth, as all those just men- 
tioned e.xcept the parallels of latitude, 
which are small circles of the sphere.— Circle 
of Ulloa, a luminous ring or white rainbow 
sometimes appearing in alpine regions oppo- 
site the sun during foggy \veather.— 
nal circle, an immovable circle supposed to 
be described by the several stars and other 
points in the heavens, in their diurnal rota- 
tion round the earth, or rather in the rota- 
tion of the earth round its axis.— Horary 
circle or hour circle, (a) in artificial globes, a 
small brass circle fixed to the north pole, 
divided into twenty-four hours, and fur- 
nished with an index to point them out. 
(b) A line showing the hour on a sun-dial. 
Circle (ser'kl), v.t. pret. & pp. circled; ppr. 
circling. 1. To encircle ; to encompass ; to 
surround; to inclose. ‘Circled with dark- 
ness.’ Pope. * Circled with evil.’ Coleridge. 
[Chiefly poetical.]— circle in, to confine; 
to keep together. Sir K. Digby.—2. To 
move round; to revolve round. ‘And other 
planets circle other suns.' Pope, [Rare.] 
Circle (seFkl), v.L To move circularly; to 
circulate; as, the bottle circles. 

Full well the busy whisper cirdhirf round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Goldsmith. 

Circled (serTTd), a. Having the form of a 
circle; circular; round. 

O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shah. 

Circlert (seFkl^r), n. A cyclic poet; a 
translation of Horace’s ‘scriptor cyclicus.’ 
See CYCbic and CiR-CULAR, S. 

Nor so begin, as did that late; 

I sing a noble war and Rriain’s fate. B. yonson. 

Circle-sailing (sSr'kl-siil-ing), n. See Sail- 
' im. 

Circlet (sei’Iclet), n. 1. A little circle; a 
ring-shaped ornament for the head; a chap- 
let; a headband. ‘Her fair locks in rich 
circlet be enrolled.’ Spenser.— 2. An orb or 
disc-shaped body. 

, Till Hesperus displayed 

His golden circlet in the w'estern shade, Pape. 

3. A circular piece of wood put under a dish 
at table. [Provincial.] 

Circling (s^Fkling), p. and a. 1. Surround- 
ing; going round; inclosing; encircling. 
‘Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire.’ 
Milton.— 2. Moving in a round or circie ; re- 
volving. ‘The circling years.’ Pope. 


Each mv/A/f- wheel a wreath of ilowers entwines. 

F. 

Circling-boyt (ser'kling-boi), n. Pmhaps 
a inouuteljank, from his wandering habits; 
or a roaring bhule, from a habit bullies had 
of makiijg a ring round the object of their 
insults. 

One Val Cutting that lielps Jordan to roar, a chrl- 
iue’Ooy. B. jfoHsou. 

Circiy (sei-’kli), a. Having the form of a 
circle. Htdoet. 

Circocele (sOr’ko-sel). See CTrsocele. 
Circuit (ser'kit or ser'kut). n. [I’r. circuit, 
L. cireuitus, a going round, a circuit— efr- 
cum, round about, and eo, to go.] 1. The 
act of moving or passing round; a circular 
journey; a revolution. ‘His (Jupiter’s) 
periodical circuit round the sun. ‘ Wu tU 

The two men who carried the pigs continned to 
walk round me all the time, making at least aj:lozcn 
ciradts. Cooh. 

2. The distance round any space whether 
circular or otherwise ; a boundary line en- 
compassing any object; circumference. 

The cireuil or compasse of Ireland is iSoo miles. 

St07i>. 

3. f That which encircles; a ring; a diadem. 
‘The golden cimat on my head.’ Shale.— 

4. The space inclosed in a circle or within 
certain limits. 

Like Maia’s sun he stood. 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill’d 
The wide. Milton. 

5. The journey of judges or other persons 
through certain appointed places for the 
purpose of holding courts or performing 
other stated duties.— 6. The district or por- 
tion of country in which the same judge or 
judges hold courts and administer justice. 
It is common to designate a certain number 
of counties to form a circuit, and to assign 
one or more judges to each circuit ; thus we 
speak of a judge being on the Oxford or the 
South Wales circuit. The courts in the cir- 
cuits are called circuit eourU.—7. The ar- 
rangement by w^hicli a current of electricity 
is kept up between the two poles of a gal- 
vanic battery; the path of a voltaic current. 
See Galvanism.— S.f A roundabout argu- 
ment or statement ; circumlocution. 

Thou hast used no ciretdt of w’ords. Httloet. 
—To make a circuit, to take a roundabout 
road; to go out of the direct road. 

Circuit t (ser'kit or s6r'kut.), v.i. To move in 
a circle; to go round. 

The cordial cup perpetual motion keep. 

Quick czrcidlijt^ir. y, Philip. 

Circuitt (serikit or sferikut), v.t. To move or 
go round. ‘Geryon, having circuited the 
air.’ T. Warton. 

Circuiteer (ser-kit-er' or s6r-kut-eri), n. One 
who travels a circuit. 

Like your fsWow-cireniteer the sun, you travel the 
round of the earth, and behold all the iniquities under 
the heavens. Pope. 

Circuiter ( scrikit-er or ser'kut-er ), n. One 
who goes on a circuit; a circuit judge, ‘Tlie 
thieves condemned by any circuiter.’ Whit- 
lock. [Rare.] 

Circuitioil(ser-ku-i'shon), n. [L. circuitio.} 

1. The act of going round. Bp. Pearson.— 

2. Circumlocution. ‘ Intricate cifcuitions of 
discourse.’ Hooker. [Rare.] 

Circuitous (ser-ku’it-us), a. Going round 
in a eireuit ; not direct ; roundabout ; as, a 
circuitous road or course. ‘ Circuitous 
means,’ Burke. 

Circuitously (ser-ku'it-us-li), adv. In 
a circuitous manner. 

Circuitousuess (ser-kult-us-nes), n. The 
quality, .state, or condition of being circuit- 
ous or roundabout ; circuity ; as, th^e dreuit- 
ousness of the route led to delay. 

Circuity (ser-ku'i-ti), n.. A going round; 
roundabout proceecUng; departure from 
the nearest or straightest way or line ; as, 
the circuity and delay of justice.— Ch’cw% 
of action, in law, a longer course of pro- 
ceeding to recover a thing sued for than is 
legal 

Circuiable (ser'ku-la-bl), a. Capable of 
being circulated. 

Circular (ser'ku-ler), a. [L. circularis. See 
Circle.] l. In the form of a circle ; round ; 
circumscribed by a circle ; as, the sun ap- 
jiears to be circular. —2. Passing over or 
forming a circle, circuit, or round; returning 
to the point from which a start was made; 
as, to take a circular tour in a country. — 

3. Adhering to a certain cycle of leuends; 
cyclic : applied to a poet. See CiiiCLER. 
[Rare.] 

Had Virq-il been a cirailar poet, and closely ad- 
hered to history, how could the Romans have had 
Dennis. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; So. fey. 




Circinate (Fern). 
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4. Alternating bet.ween. [Rare.] 

Tlie life of man is a perpetual war. 

In misery and sorrow I'trailar. Sandys. 

5. In logic, ending in itself : used of a para- 
iogisin, where the second proposition at 
once lu'oves the first and is proved l;>y it. 
See Circle, 9. —6. Addressed to a circle or to 
a, nninher of persons having a common in- 
terest; as, a cfm/iar letter. -—7.1' Complete; 
perfect. 

A man so absolute and circular. 

In .ill those wished-for rarities that in, ay take 

A virgin raptive. Aiassinger. 

^-Circidar urc, an arc of a circle.— Cwr/niar 
imlnrowntc, astronomical or nautical in- 
stiaunents for measuring angles in which 
tlic graduation extends I’ound the whole 
circumference of a circle^ or to 360°, for in- 
stance, a, mural circle.— CfrcuZar loom, a 
loom in Avhiclj the shuttle moves in a 
circular race and continuously in one direc- 
ti(-m tlirough warp.s arranged in a circle. 

E. II. Knight --Cirmlar note, a note or 
letter of credit fiirni.shed by bankers to 
persons about to travel aVu'oad. Along 
with the note the traveller receive.? ‘a 
letter of indication,’ bearing the names of 
certain, foreign bankers who will casli it on 
presentation, on which letter he is required 
to write lii.s name. On presentation the 
foreign banker can demand a view of the 
‘letter of indication,’ and by requiring the 
presenter to write his name in hi.s presence 
can compare the signature thus made with 
that in the letter, and so far satisfy himself 
whether the presenter is really tlie person 
entitled to receive the money.— Cirez/ter 
numherm, those whose powers terminate in 
the roots them.selves, as 5 and 6, wlK>se 
squares are 25 and W.—Circalar polariza- 
tion, the name given to a supposed circular 
rotation in the particle.? of ether in certain 
media when a pencil of plane j)olarizcd light 
is allowtal to pa.ss through these media.-— 
Circular miling, the method of sailing by the 
arc of a great circle. See Sailing.™ 
circular 'parts, are five parts of aright-angled 
or a qiiadrantal spherical triangle ; they arc 
the legs, tlie coinplemeiit of the ii.vpotenu.se, 
and the complement.s of the two oblique 
nnglcss. If any one part be culled the 
niithJlG iiart the tw«t next to it are the ad- 
jacent jiarts, and the other two the opposite. 
iNapier'.? rules for the circular parts serve 
for the solution of till cases of right-angled 
spherical triiingie.s. 

Circular (scr'ku-ler), n. A letter or paper, 
generally printed or multiplied by some 
other rapid meduinical proces.s, of which a 
copy is .sent to several persons on some 
common Imsines.s; as, a )>usiiieH.s circular; 
a diplomatic circular. 

Circularity (ser-ku-lar'i-ti ), a. The state or 
quality of being circular: a circular foian. 
Circularize (.-er'kfi-ler-iz), c.t. i. To make 
circular, •■-2. Tt> send circular.s to. lC’o11o(i.3 
Circularly (scr'ku-lcr-li), ado. in a circular j 
manner ; in the form of a circle ; in tlie form “ 
of gi dug and returning. * Trade, whicli, like j 
blood, sliould cmndorh/ tlow.’ Jjrgden. | 
Oircularwise (ser'ku-ler-wiz), ado. In a 
circular manner. IlacJdugt 
Circularyt {.ser'ku-lar-i;, a. Circular. 
Hooker. 

Circulate (ser'ku-lfit), i\i i>ret. & rip, circu- 
lated; ppr. circulating. IL. circnlo, clrcu- 
lufunt, from circulus. See CinciK ! 1, To 
move in a circle : to move or puss rouiul ; to 
move round and return to the same point; 
as, tlie Idood circulate.'^ in thebod.v.— 2, To 
flow in the veiii.s or channels of an organism: 
said of the sap of plants the motion of whicli 
curn.'sponds in one respect with that of the 
blood in the body, but differs in not being 
truly in a circuit.— 3. To pass from place to 
place, fr*om person to person, or from hand 
to hand; to he diffused: used literally or 
figuratively ; as, air circulates in a building ; 
money circulates in the country; a story 
circulates in town. 

Circulate (.ser'ku-lat), r.f. pret, &pp. erren- 
lutcd : ppr. circulating. 1. To cause to pa,ss 
from -place t( > place or from ])er.son to person ; 
to put about; to .«])read; as, to circulate a i 
rrprtrt; in ci n'.ulatc bills of credit.- -2.t To 1 
travel round, ! 

Hi'. iK'.'id Iintli !.)f.*cn intoxicated hy C 27 ".'uI.U:>ii;‘ the j 
eartii, Up. Croft. i 

Circulate (scr''ku-iat), a. A circulating j 
ilecimal. j 

Circulating (Ber'ku-iat-ing), ppr, and a, 

1. .Moving in a cinde; moving or pasising i 
round; flowing in veins or clmimels. | 

2. Spreading; ditfusing. — CiVcuiJafi//'/ me- j 


medium of exchanges or piirc}iase.s 
or sales, whether this medium be gold or 
silver, coin, or any other article. See Me- 
dium. decmaZ&s also 
recurring decimals, ai‘e interminate deci- 
mals in which twm or more figures are con- 
tinually repeated. They are distinguished 
intopiM’e and mixed; pure,vt\im. they contain 
no other figures except those which are re- 
peated, and mixed, when they contain some 
other figure or figures besides the recurring 
ones. — Circulating library, a library the 
books of which circulate among the sub- 
scribers. 

Circulation (ser-ku-hVshon), n. i. The act 
of circulating or moving round in a circle, 
or in a course which brings or tends to bring 
the moving body to the point where its 
motion began; as, the circulation of the 
blood. The blood, propelled by the heart 
and arteries, visits every part of the living 
system, from the nearest to the most remote, 
nourishing all the organs and textures, and 
sustaining their vital activity ; it is then re- 
turned by the veins to the heart.— 2. The 
act of flowing throngli the veins or channels 
of an organism; as, the circulation of the 
sap in plants. —3. A series in which the same 
order is preserved and things return to the 
same state. 

For the sins of war thou seest fit to deny us the 
bksstngs of peace, and to keep us in a circulation 
of miseries. Eikon Basilike. 

4. The act of passing from place to place or 
from person to person ; diffusion ; as, the 
circulation of a periodical ; the circulation 
of money; the circidation of a piece of 
news. 

The true doctrines of astronomy appear to have 
had some popular circulation. IVheTvell. 

5. The extent to which anything is circu- 
lated; as, the circulation of some news- 
papers reaches a quarter of a million copies. 

0. Currency; circulating coin, or notes, bills, 
tfec., current and representing coin; as, the 
authorized circidation of the Bank of Scot- 
land is above £340,000, — 7. In chem. an oper- 
ation by which the same vapour, raised by 
fire, falls back to be returned and distilled 
several times. 

Circulative (s6r'ku-la-tiv), a. Circulating; 
causing circulation. Coleridge. [Rare,] 
Circulator (ser'Uu-la-ter), n. One who or 
that which circulates: specifically applied 
to a circulating decimal fraction. See 
under CTkculating. 

Circulatorious t (s(5r'ku-Ia-t6"ri-us), a. 
Travelling in a circuit or from house to 
house. ^ Circidatorious ]\kgg\evs.' Barroiv. 
Circulatory (ser'ku-la-to-ri), a. Passing 
round a certain circuit. ‘Borde’s circula- 
tory peregrinations, in the quality of a 
quack doctor.’ T. Wiir ton. ■— Circulatory 
letter, a circular letter or circular. Johnson. 
Circulet (ser'ku-let), n, A circlet. Spenser. 
Circulinet (sOrMcu-lhi), a. Moving in a 
circle; circular; circulatory. ‘AMith motion 
circuline.’ More. 

Circum- (s6r'kuni). A Latin prefix signify- 
ing about ; round about; in a circle; on all 
sides; as, circ iwaambulate, to walk round 
about ; circumiXendou, a bending around or 
about. 

Circumagitate (ser-knm-aj'it-at), v.t. ; 
[L. circum, around, and agito, agitatum, \ 
to agitate.] To agitate on all sides. Jer. 
Taylor. [Rare,] 

Circumagitation (ser-kum-ajT-ta"shon), n. 
The act of eircumagitatiug; the state or 
condition of lieing circumagitated, or moved 
about on all sides. [Rare.] 
Circumambiency (ser-kum-am'bi-en-si), n. 
[L. circum, aroinul, and amhio, to go about. 
See Ambient. ] The state or quality of being 
circumambient ; the act of surrounding or 
encompas.sing. Sir T. Broxone. 
Circumambient (s6r-kum-am'bi-ent), a. 
[See above.] Surrounding; encompassing ; 
inclosing or being on all sides : used partic- 
ularly of the air about the earth. ‘ The cir- 
cumambient air.’ Howell. ‘The circum- 
ambient heaveu,* Armstrong. 
Circumambulate (sSr-kum-am'bu-lfit), v.i. 
[L. circimiamhulo, to walk round— circum, 
around, and amhulo, to walk about.] To 
walk roiiud about. 'Persons that circum- 
ambulated w'ith their box and needles.' 
TFood 

Circumambulation (s^r-kum - am "bii- ifi"- 
shon;), 11 . The act of circumambulating or 
walking round. 

Circumbendibus (ser-kum-hen'di-bus), n. 
[L. circum, around, and E. bend, jocularly 
treated as if it were Latin, and put in the 


form of the dative or ablative plural.] A 
roundabout way; circumlocution, ‘ The peri- 
phrasis, which the moderns call the circum- 
bendibus.’ Martinus Scriblents. [Ludicrous. ] 
Circumcellion (ser-kum-selTi-on), n. [L. 
eirc'umcellio, irom circum, round about, and 
cella, a cell or hut; lit. one who ivanders 
about from hut to hut.] 1. One of a clas.s 
of monks of the East, who wandered frcmi 
monastery to monastery, or from cell to 
cell. —2. One of a sect of Uonatist Chri.st- 
ians ill Africa in the fourth century, so 
called because they rambled from one town 
to another, professing to be public ref ormca's 
and redressers of grievances. They manii- 
mitted slaves without their masters’ leave, 
forgave debts which were none of their own, 
and committed a great many other unwar- 
rantable acts, and naturally were not long 
in falling into disrepute. 

Circumcide t (s6r'kum-sid), v. t. To circum- 
cise. Capgrave. 

Circumcise (stir'kum-siz), v.t. pret. A: pp. 
circumcised; ppr. circumcising. [L. circum- 
cido, circ'mncisxmi~~circivm, about, and ctedo, 
to cut.] 1. To cut off the prepuce or foreskin 
of, a ceremony or rite performed upon boys 
in the Jewish and Mohammedan religions, 
and practised also among various savage 
nations ; as, to circumcise a child. The w'ord 
is applied also to a practice among some 
nations of performing an analogous opera- 
tion upon females. —2. To make clear of the 
sins of the flesh ; to render spiritual or lioly. 
Col. ii. 11. 

Circumciser (ser'kum-siz-er), n. One wdio 
performs circumcision. Milton. 
Circumcision (s6r-kiim-sFzhon), n. l. The 
act of circumcising or cutting oft’ the prcv 
puce or foreskin.— 2. Rejection of the sins 
of the flesh; spiritual purification and ac- 
ceptance of the Christian faith. Rom. ii, 29. 
Circumclusiont (s6r-kum-klu'zhon), n. [L. 
circum, round, and datafo, to close.] The 
act of inclosing on all sides. 
Circumeursation t ( s6ravimi-ker-sa"shDii ), 
n. [L. circum, about, and curso, to run.] 

1. The act of running about, —2. Rambling 
language. 

The address . . . \vas but a factious cu'cmnmrsa- 
tloji. Barroio, 

Circumduce (s6r-kum-dus'), v.t. In Scots 
law, same as Circumduct, 3. 

Circumduct (s6r-kum-dnkt')> t’-A [L. cir- 
cumduco— circum, round, anddwco, to lead.] 

1. To lead around, about, or astray.— 2. In 
old English law, to contravene; to nullify. 
Axjlijj'e.—Z. In Scots law, to declare the term 
elapsed for leading a proof; as, the judge 
circumducted the term. 

Circumduction (s6r-kum-duk'shon),n. 1. A 
leading about. 

By long clrnandnction perhaps any truth may be 
derived from any otner truth, Hooker, 

2. In old English law, an annulling; caneel- 
lation. Ayliffe.—Z. In anat. the slight de- 
gree of motion which takes place between 
the head of a bone and its articular cavity 
while the extremity of the limb is made to 
describe a large circle on a plane surface, as 
in the shoulder and hip joints. —Circunidiic- 
tion of the term, in Scots laxv, the sentence 
of a judge, declaring the time elapsed for 
leading a proof or doing other judicial act, 
and precluding the party from bringing for- 
ward any further evidence. 

Circumfer t (ser'kum-Kr), r. t. [L. cireum- 
fero. See below.] To bear or carry round. 

The contemplations of man do either penetrate 
unto God, or are circitntfei-red to nature. Bacon. 

Circumferen.ee (ser-kum'fer-ens), n, [L. 
ci r cum ferent la — circum, round, and fero, 
to carry.] 1. The line that bounds a circle 
or any regular curvilinear figure; periphery; 
as, the circumference of a circle or an ellij>se. 
2. Anything circular. [Rare.] 

His ponderous shield . . . 

Behind him cast, the broad circttmfcj'ence 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon. Milton. 

S.f The surface of a sphere or orb-shaped 
body; a spherical surface. 'Heaven’s whole 
circa mfercnce.’ M il ton. 

The hubble . . . seemed red at its app.-srent £■:;*- 
cunife)-c7ict’. • Nenrtoti, 

Circumference t (sor-kuniT6r-ens), v. t To 
include in a circular or spherical space. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Circumferential (ser-kxmTftir-en"shal), a. 
Pertaining to the circumference. Barrow. 
Circumferentor (ser-kumTcr-en-t6r), n. An 
instrument used by surveyors for taking 
angles, now- almost superseded by the the- 
odolite. It consists of a horizontal bur of 
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brass with sfelits at its ends, and in the 
middle a cireiiltu* brass box eontaiiiini^ a 
magnetic conipuss which plays freely round 
a circle divided into 3G0 degrees, the 90“ 
standing at right angles to the line drawn 



Circumferentor, -with rack-work adjustment. 

through tile sights, and the w'hole being 
supported i>y an adjustable arrangement 
on a staff or tripod. It is usually furnished 
with two spirit -le%''els, hy which perfect 
horizontality is secured. Called also Cir^ 
cnmvcntor. 

-CirCTimflantt (ser'kiim-flant), a. [L. ciyeum, 
round, und flans, jJantfs, fwmflo, to blow.] 
Blowing round. ‘ Ciroiunflant air.’ Evelyn. 
€ircitmfl,ect (ser'kmn-fleikt), v.t [See CrR- 
CUMPLEX.] 1. To bend round.— 2. To place 
the circumflex on; to circumflex, 
€irctiiiiflection, Circumflexion (s6r-kum- 
flek''3hon), n. 1. The act of cireumflecting : 
(rt) the act of giving anything a curved form 
or of bending it round something else. 
<b) The act of marking with the circumflex. 
2. A turning; a fold; a winding about; a 
circuity. ‘The clmirnflecUons of nature.’ 
Feliimm. 

Circumflex (s^rTcum-fleks), n. [L. cireum- 
flexm— dream, round, and flecto, to bend.] 

1. A w'ave of the voice, embracing both a 
rise and a fall on the same syllable, WaU-er. 

2. In gram., an accent placed only on long 
vowels, and indicating different things in 
different languages. In Greek it is marked 
by the signs and in French and some 
other languages by the sign ^ : often used 
as ail adjective ; as, a dream flex accent. 

Circumflex ( ser ’ kum - ilelvs ), a. i. Mloving 
or turning round. StvifL — 2. Curved ; a 
twin used in anatomy in the specific desig- 
natiQii of several parts of the body.-Cir- 
cumf!.ex muscle and circumflex nerve. See 
ClROUMPLExrs (a) and (h). 

Circumflex (serTainnfleks), nt. To mark 
or pronounce w’ith the accent called a cir- 
cumflex, 

Circumflexion. See CTkcujiflection. 
Circumflexus (ser-kum-fleks'us), n. [L.] 
In anat. (a) a muscle of the palate which 
serves to stretch it, (6) A nerve arising 
from the posterior part of the brachial 
pletus, and chiefly distributed to tlie pos- 
terior margin of the deltoid; the axillary 
■ nerve, 

Circumfluence (s6r-kum'flu-ens), n. [See 
below.] A flowing round on all sides; an 
iuclosure of waters. 

Circumfluent (s6r-kum'flp-ent), a. [L. cir- 
cumfluens—circum, round, and fine, to flow.] 
Flowing round; surrounded as a fluid. ‘The 
■ deep circimhhtcnt w'aves,’ Pope. 
Circumfluous (ser-kunVflii-us), a. [L. dr- 
c'ltmfium. See Circumfluent.] Fknving 
round; encompassing as a fluid; circumflu- 
ent, ‘ Built on cireumfliious waters calm.’ 
3Ulton. 

Circumforaneaii, Circumforaneous (s6r- 
kiim'fo-ra^ne-an, ser-kumTa-ra'Tie-us), a. 
[L. dreumforaneus — drciivi, around, and 
forum, a market-place.] Going about, as 
from market-place to market-place; walk- 
ing or wandering from house to house. ‘ Ifot 
borrowed from eireumforaneons rogues and 
gipsies.’ Burton. 

€lrcumfulgent (s^r-kum-fuFjent), a. [L. 
droumfiilgens, from cirmm, around, and 
fulgeo, to gleam, to shine.] Shining around. 
€ircumfuse (s6r-kum-fuz0, v.t. pret. & pp. 
eirciunfimd; ppr. circumfusing, [L, eir- 
eumfimdo, drctmfiisus—d ream, round, and 
/undo, films, to pour.] To pour round; to 
spread round. ‘ Circa mf used light,’ B. Jon- 
son, ‘ His amy, cireumfused on either wing, ’ 
Milt&n. 


Circumfusile (s^r-kum-fu'zil or s^sr-kuni- ! 
fu'zil), a-. [B. ciremn, round, and fusiUs, \ 
fusile.] Capable of being poured or spread 
round. ‘ Circumfusile Pope. > 

Circumfusion (s6r-kum-fu’zhoii), n. The ■ 
act of circumfusing, that is, of pouring or 
spreading round; the state of being poured ' 
round. Swift. I 

Circumgestation (s^rTcum-jes-ta^'shon), n. ; 
[L. circiim, round, and gestatio, a carrying, ; 
from gero, to carry.] A carrying about. , 
* Circumgestation of the eiicharist.’ Jer. j 
Taylor. j 

Circiimgyrate (sSr-kum-jfrat), v.t. and i. I 
[L. cirewn, round, and gyro, to turn round, 
from gyrus, a circle.] To roll or turn round. 
‘Vessels curled, circumgyrated, and com- 
iflicated together.’ Bay. 

Circumgyration (ser-'kum'ji-ra"shon), n. | 
The act of circumgyrating, or rolling or i 
turning. 

The heavenly bodies are said to delight in move- 
ment and Howell. 

Circumgyret (ser-kum-jlrO, v.%. To circum- 
gyrate. 

A sweet river, vvhich after so miles cirmntgyring', 
or playing to and fro. discharges itself into the Ov-ean. 

Sir T. Herbert. 

Circumincessiou (s6r-kum'in-se"shon), ?i. 
[L, dream, about, and incessnts, a walking.] 
In tJieol, the reciprocal existence in each 
other of the three persons in the Godhead. 
Circumitiont (s6r-kura-i'shon), u [L. dr- 
cuitio, circumitio, from dream, round, and 
itio, a walking or going.] A going round. 
Bailey. 

Circumjacence, Circumjaceucy (ser-kum- 
ja'sens, ser-kum-ja'sen-si), 7i. State or con- 
dition of being circumjacent. 

Circumjacent (ser-kum-ju'sent), a. [L. dr- 
ctmijacens— dreum, round, and jaceo, to 
lie.] Lying round; bordering on every side. 

The Euxine made dreadful havoc on the ct'raim- 
facent coasts. Drtumnond, 

Circumjovial(s6r-kuin-j6'vi-al), n. [L. dr- 
eum; round, and jovialis, from Jupiter, 
Jovis, Jupiter.] One of the planet Jiipiter’s 
moons or satellites. Derham. 
Circumligation (s6r-kuni'li-gri"shon), n. 
[L. dreiunligo, to bind round— ctretnn., 
round, and ligo, to bind.] 1. The act of bind- 
ing round.— 2. The bond with wdiich any- 
thing is encompassed, Bailey. [Rare in both 
senses.] 

Circumlittoral (s6r-kiim-lit't6-ral), a. 
[L. dreum, round, and Utoralis, of or per- 
taining to the sea-shore, from litiis (liitas) 
litoris, the sea-shore.] 1, About or adjoining 
the shore. Specifically— 2. A term applied 
to one of the zones into which some natur- 
alists have divided the sea-bottom in ac- 
cordance %vitli the depth of w'ater covering 
each. In regard to depth the circumlit- 
toral is the fourth zone, reckoning from the 
deepest or abyssal. 

Circumlocution (s6r-kumT6-kii"shon), n. 
[L. circumlocutio— dreum, round, and loan- 
tio, a speaking, loquor, to speak.] A round- 
about w'ay of speaking ; a pei’iphrasis ; the 
use of a number of w'ords to express an idea 
when a suitable term is not at hand or w’hen 
a speaker chooses to avoid the use of a single 
term. 

I much prefer the plain BilUngsi^ate way of calling 
names, because it would save abundance of time, lost 
hy eircumlocatioH. Snnft. 

Circumlocutional (ser-kumT6-ku"shon-al), 
a. Characterized by circumlocution; cir- 
cuitous; periphrastic. 

Circumlocutionist (ser - kum 'Id - ku"s]ion- 
ist), n. One wdio uses circumlocution ; a 
talker of roundabout phrases. Gent. 3Iag. 
Circumlocutory (ser-kum-lok'u-to-ri), a. 
Exhibiting circumlocution ; periphrastic. 
‘A diffused and cirexmlocutoi'y manner of 
expressing a common idea.’ Slartmus Scrib- 
lerits. 

Circum-meridian (s6r-kum'me-rid'T-aii), a. 
[L, dreum, about, and E. meridian (which 
see),] Situated near or ai’ound the meri- 
dian. 

Circummure <s6r-kum-mur'), tj.t [L. dr- 
cum, round, and mums, a wall] To wall 
round; to encompass with a wall. 

He hath a garden circiemnmred with brick. Shal^. 

Circumnavigate (s6r-kum-navT-ga-bl), a. 
Capable of being circumnavigated or sailed 
round; as, America has been proved to be 
circumnavigable. Bay. 

Circumnavigate (sSr-kum-navT-gat), v.t. 
pret &pp. drcumnavigatedippr.drcumna- 
vigating. [L. dreumnavigo— -dreum, ronnd, 
and navigo, to sail, from navis, a ship.] To 
sail round; to pass round by water; as, to 


dreamnavigate the globe. ‘Having dr- 
cumnavigaied the whole earth,’ Fuller. 
Circumnavigation ( ser - kum - nav' i - gii"- 
slioii), n. The act of sailing round; as, the 
circumnavigation of the globe. 
Circumnavigator (ser-kum-navT -ga-t6r),u. 
One who circumnavigates or sails round: 
generally applied to one who has sailed 
round the globe; as, he was one of the early 
cirewtmiavigators. 

Circumplexion t ( ser - kum - plek ' shon), n. 
[L. dreum, round, and plecto, to bend, to 
turn.] 1. A folding around.— 2. The thing 
folded or twined around; a girdle. 

It was after his fall that he (man) made himself a 
fig-deaf ciraanMexion, Feltha?n. 

3. An entangling circumstance ; a complica- 
tion, ' Circiimplexions and environments.’ 
Holland. 

Circumplication (ser-kum'pli-kti"shon), n. 
[L. circimplico— dreum, round, aucipheo, to 
fold.] A folding, winding, or wrapping 
round; or a state of being inwrapped. 
Bailey. [Rare.] 

Circumpolar (s6r-kum-p6T6r), a, [L. dr- 
eam, round, and E. polar.] Surrounding 
either pole of the earth or heavens.— (7ir- 
eumpolar stars, those which revolve round 
the pole without setting. 

Circumposition (ser-kum'po-zF'shon), n. 
[L. circ'um, round, and positio, a putting or 
placing, frompono, piositus, to place,] The 
act of placing round about; the state of 
being so placed. Evelyn; Boxjle. 
Circumrasiont (ser-kura-ra'zhon), n. [L. 
circumrasio— dreum, round, and 7'ado, 7'asns, 
to shave.] The act of shaving or paring 
round. Bailey. [Rare,] 
Circumrotary,Circumrotatory(ser-kum- 
ro'ta-ri, ser-kum-rb'ta-to-ri), a. Turning, 
rolling, or w'hirling round. Hircumrotatory 
flourishes. ’ Sh en stone. 

Circumrotate (ser-kum-ro'tat), v.i. To ro- 
tate or revolve around. [Rare.] 
Circumrotation (ser'kum-ro-tiV'shon), 

[L. dreum, round, and rotaiio, rotation, 
from roto, to turn round.] 1. The act of 
rolling or revolving round, as a wheel ; cir- 
cumvolution ; the state of being wliirled 
round.— 2. A single revolution of a rotatory 
body. Johnson. 

Circumsail (ser'kum-sal), v.t. [L, dreum 
round, and E. sail] To sail round; to cir- 
curnnavigate. ^ Circumsailed the earth.' 
Warner. [Rare.] 

Circumscissile (s6r-kum-sis'sil or ser-kum- 
sis'sil), a. [L, dreum- 
sdndo, to cut rotmcl] 
In hot opening or 
divided by a trans- 
verse circular line : a 
term applied to a 
mode of dehiscence 
in some fruits, as in 
the pimpernel (Amt- 
gallis arvemis; see 
cut), henbane, and 
monkey -pot, the 
fruit in such cases 
being called, a pyxi- 
dium.'" ' 

, Circumscribable 

(sfir-kum-skrib'a-bl), a. Capable of being cir- 
cumscribed. 

Circumscribe (ser'kum-skrib), v.t. pret. & 
pp. drmimeribed; ppr. cireumserihing. [L. 
drcumscribo— dreum, round, and seribo, to 
write.] 1. To -write or inscribe around, 
Ashmole. [Rare.]— 2. To mark out certain 
bounds or limits for; to inclose within cer- 
tain limits; to limit, bound,confine,restraiii. 
‘From where he dreurnseribed with his 
sword, and brought to yoke the enemies of 
Rome.’ Shah ‘ Circumscribed by the same 
laws of decorum.’ Burke. ‘ To circumscribe 
royal power.’ Bancroft. 

In England his authority, though great, was cir- 
cumscribed by ancient and noble laws which even 
the Tories would not patiently haveseenhim infrinjfe, 
Macaulay. 

3. In geom. to draw round so as to touch at 
certain points without cutting: the con- 
verse of inscribe (which see); as, to ciremn- 
scribe a circle to a polygon. 

Circumscribed (seiicum-skribd), p. and a. 
Specifically, in pxathol. a term applied to 
tuniours whose bases are w'ell defined and 
distinct from the surrounding parts. 
Circumscriber (ser-kunvskrlb'er), n. One 
who or that which circumscribes. 
Circumscriptiblet (s6r-kum-skrip'ti-bl), a. 
Capable of being circumscribed or limited 
by bounds. BuUokar. 



Circiiinsdssile De- 
hiscence. 
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Circumscription (ser-kuin-skrip'shon), ji. i 

l.t A wrifciiig arouiul; a oirculur mscriijtiori. i 
Auhniole-. — ^ The act of dmiinseribing or ' 
state of heiiii? circumscribed ; the act of 
hounding, settling, or defining; limitation ; 
restraint; conliiienicnt; as, the cvrcumm'vp- 
timi of arbitrary power. ‘The drcwmscrfp- 
^ /o//. S' of terrestrial nature.’ Johnson. 

I would not iiiy unhoused, free condition 
Put into circuwscyf/tioH and confine. S/mA, 

S. The exterior line which determines the 
form or magnitude of a body; periphery; 
as, the ei.rcinnsorhption oi a leaf. 
Circumscriptive (ser-kum-skrip'tiv), a. 

1. < Circumscribing or tending to circum- 
scj'ibe: bringing under certain limits or li- 
initation.s. Milton. —2. Forming or coinci- 
dent with tile superficies of a body. N. 
iri'euh fllare.] 

Circumscriptively ( sfir-lvum-skrip ' tiv-li ), 
nd}\ in a circumscriptive or limited man- 
ner, (.Rare,] 

The nature of a soul i.s not to be a'rcumurtfn'vdy 
in ])kxcu, Mantaj^'H. 

Circumscriptly ( .ser ' kum-skript-li ), adv. 
Narrowly; in a, slavishly literal sense. [Rare.] 
Tliesc words taken ci'reumsanjliiiv . . . are just as 
much against plain equity and the mercy of religion, 
as titese words of ‘ Take, eat. this is my body,’ ele- 
mentally understood, are against nature and sense. 

MilUn. 

Gircumseated. ( ser'kurn-set-ed), p. and a. 
[L. olnmn, round, and E. seated.'} Seated 
round. Clifton. IRare.] 

Oircumseptt (sfiFkum-sept), v. t. [L, circum, 
round, and sepio, septus, to hedge in, from 
.sepes, a hedge.] To hedge round. Eall. 
Circumspect (ser'kum-spekt), a. [L. cir- 
cumspeetus — eircum, round, and specio, to 
look.] Lit. looking on all sides; looking 
round : lienee, examining carefully all the 
circumstances tlmt may affect a determina- 
tion; discreet or careful in conduct. *His 
cautious and ciscmnspeet demeanour upon 
theliench.' Browjham. 

High-roaching Huckingham grows circumspect 
S/ictA. 

>~~~ Cautious, Prudent, Careful, Wary, dr- 
cuuispect, Discreet See under Cautious. 
Circumspect (sCn-'kum-.sjiekt), v.t To ex- 
amine carefully; to scrutinize. ^Tocirciwi- 
spert and note daily all defects.’ Jfewcourt. 
[Rare.] 

Circumspection ( ser-kum-si ►ek ' .slion ), n. 
Attention to all the facts and circumstances 
of a. ca.sc, and to the natural or probalile 
eonKe({iu;nces of a measure, with a view to 
a correct course of conduct or to avoid dan- 
ger; ob.servation of the true position of cir- 
cumstances; watchfulness; wariness; cau- 
tion. "'AiY circuraspection.’ Milton. Rarely 
followed ]>y a phrase introduced by way of 
expressing the ol>Ject of attention. ‘Cau- 
tious eirauimpection of surrounding connec- 
tions.’ Broiiyhaiii. — Syn, Caution, w’atch- 
fulnes.s, deliberation, thoughtfulness, wari- 
ness, forecast. 

Circumspections t (scr-kum-spek’shus), a. 
Circumspect; vigilant; wary. £itrl of Mon- 
. mouth. 

Circumspective (ser-kum-spekTiv),a. Look- 
ing round every way ; cautious ; careful of 
consequences; watchful of darygei*. ‘Sly, 
slow thing.s, with circumspective eyes, 'Pone. 

■■ IRare,] 

Circumspectively (sf;r - kum - spek ' tiv - H), 
aib>. in a circumspective manner, Foxe, 
[Rare.] 

Circumspectly (ser'kum-spekt-li), adv. In 
a circumsj[>ect manner; cautiously; w'atch- 
fully. 

Then judge yourself and prove your man, 

Ar> drruhtspccily a.s you can. Cssvper. 

Circumspectness (s<5r'knra-spekt-nes), n. 
The quahty of being circumspect ; caution ; 
circumspection; prudence. 

Circumstance (sfeFknm-sfcans), n. [L. cir- 
cnmsfantia, from circmnstans, standing 
about --cfrcnu#, around, and sto, to stand.] 

1. Something attending, appendant, or rela- 
tive to a fact or case; something which, 
though not essential to an action, in some 
way affects it ; something incidental; often 
some fact givin.g rise to a certain presump- 
tion, or teiuling 'to afford some evidence; as, 
the circumstances of time, place, and per- 
sons are to be considered. " Hath not essen- 
tially )>ut by circimistance the name of val- 
our,’ Sluik, ‘ Inward essence and outward 
circumsUmcesd I)r. Caird. 

If circumstances lead me, I will find where truth is 
hid. ShaA. 

The poet has gathered those drcumstances which 
most terrify the imagination, Addison. 
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2, An unessential particular or detail ; and, I 
collectively, detail; minuteness; circumlo- 
cution. TWith ciremnstatiee and oaths so to 
deny this chain.' Shak. [Hardly used now 
unless in collective sense.] 

^ With all circumstance they tell u.s when and who 
fir.st set foot upon this island, Milton, 

To use too xoscny circumstances ere one come to 
the matter is wearisome ; to use none at all is blunt. 

_ , . . Bacon. 

3. t A ceremonious accompaniment; more 
specifically, in a collective sense, adjuncts 
of pomp and ceremony: ceremonies; cere- 
mony. ‘All quality, pride, pomp, and cir- 
aipnstmice of glorious war.’ Shak.—L pi. 
Situation ; surroundings ; state of things ; 
especially, condition in regard to worldly 
estate. 

We ought not to conclude, that if there be rational 
inhabitants in any of the planets, theymu.st therefore 
have human nature, or be involved in the circum- 
stances of our world, Bentley. 

When men are easy in their circumstances, they 
are naturally enemies to innovation. Addison. 

•—JSventfOccurre^ice, Incident, Circumstance. 
See under Event. 

Circumstance (s^Fkum-stans), v.t pret & 
pp. eircumstaneed ; ppr. circimistaneiny, 

1.^ To place in a particular situation or con- 
dition,— 2. To furnish or dress out with in- 
cidents. [Rare.] 

The poet took the matters of fact as they came 
down to him, and circumstanced them after his own 
manner. Addison. 

Circumstanced, (ser'kum-stanst), pp. or a. 
Placed ill a particular manner with regard 
to attending facts or incidents ; as, circum- 
stanced as we -were we conld not escape. 
[Shakspere has the expression 1 must he cir- 
eivmtanced apparently in the singular sense 
of I must put up with circumstances. 0th. 
iii. 4, 201.] 

Circumstantt (ser'kum-stant), a. Surround- 
ing. ‘ All circumstant bodies. ‘ Sir K. Dighy. 
Circumstantiablet(ser-kum-stan'shi-a-bi), 
a. Capable of being circumstantiated, Jer. 
Taylor. 

Circumstantial (ser-kum-stan'shal), a. 

1. Attending ; incidental ; casual ; relating 

to, but not essential. ! 

All that is merely shall be subor- 

dinated to and in keeping with what is essential. 

Dr. Caird, 

2. Consisting in or pertaining to circum- 
stances or to particular incidents. 

The usual cliaracter of human testimony is sub- 
stantial truth under circumstantial variety. Paley. 

3. Abounding or invested with circum- 

stance.s; exhibiting all the circumstances; 
minute; particular; circumstantial sjc- 

couTit or veciitn\.~Circxi.mstantial evidence, 
evidence that is obtained from circum- 
stances, which necessarily or usually attend 
facts of a particular nature, from which 
arises presumption. This mode of proof is 
resorted to in cases where direct proof can- 
not be obtained. 

Circumstantial (s6r-kum-stan'shal), n. 
Something incidental and of subordinate 
importance ; opposed to an essential. 

Who would not prefer a religion that differs from 
his own in thei ciraimstaniiats before one that dif- 
fers from it in the essentials'! Addison. 

Circumstautiality (s6r-kum-stan'shi-al"i- 
ti), n. The quality of being circumstantial; 
minuteness ; fulness of detail ; as, the cir- 
cumstantiality of a story or description. 
Circumstantially (s6r - kum - stan ' shal - li), 
adv. 1. In regard to circumstances; not 
essentially; accidentally. [Rare,] 

Of the fancy and intellect the powers are only cir- 
cumstantiaily different. Gianvtlle. 

2. Minutely ; exactly ; with every circum- 
stance or particular. ‘To set down some- 
what circumstantially, not only the events, 
but the manner of my trials.’ Boyle. 
Circumstantiate (ser-kum-stan'shi-at), v.t 

1. To place in particular circumstances ; to 
invest wdth particular accidents or adjuncts. 
[Rare.] 

If the act were otherwise circumstantiated, it 
might will that freely which now it wills reluctantly. 

Bramhali. 

2. To place in a particular condition with 
regard to power or wealth. [Rare.] 

A number infinitely superior and the best circum- 
stantiated are for the succession of Hanover. 

Swift. 

3. To confirm by circumstances; to describe 
circumstantially or in full detail. 

Neither will time permit \o tdrcumsf antiate xhasc 
particulars. Barg-rave, 

Circumstantiate t (s^r-kum-stan'shi-at), a. 
Circumstantial; invested with acts or cir- 
cumstances. Jer. Taylor. 
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Circnmstantlyt (ser'kum-stant-li), adv. 
Circumstantially; exactly, Chalmier. 
Circumterraneous (s6r-kum'ter-rft"ne-us), 
a. [L. cireim, about, and terra, earth.]' 
Around the earth; being or dwelling around 
the earth. Eallywell [Rare.] 
Circumundulate (s&’-kuni-im'du-h"it), v.t. . 
[L. eircum, round, and midulatus, undu- 
lated, from unda, a wave.] To flow round, 
as waves. [Rare.] 

Oircumvallate (ser-kum-val'lat), v.t [L. 
circumvallo, to wall round— Ci/'ctoU', round, 
and vallo, to fortify with a rampart, from 
vallum, a rampart.] To surromid with a 
rampart. Johnson. 

Circumvallation (s6r-kunFvril-la"shon), n. 
[See_ above.] In fort, (a) the art or act of 
casting up fortifications to protect an in- 
vesting or besieging army from attacks in 
the rear. (?;) A line of field-works consisting 
of a rampart or parapet with a trench, sur- 
rounding a besieged place or the camp of a. 
besieging army. 

A few hours after Boufflers had entered the place 
the besieging forces closed round it on every side 
the lines oi circumvallation were rapidly fortned, 
Macaulay. 

Circumvectiout(s6r-kum-vek’shon), [L. 
eircum, about, and veho, to carry.} A carry- 
ing about. Johnson. 

Circumvent (s§r-kum-ventO, v.t. [L. cir- 
cumvenio, circimiventum—circum, about,, 
and venio, to come.] To gain advantage over 
by artfulness, stratagem, or deception; to de- 
feat or get the better of by cunning; to out- 
wit ; to overreach ; as, to circumvent one’s, 
enemies. ‘Circumvented thus by fraud.' 
Milton. 

It migiit be the pate of a politician . . . one that 
would God, might it not? Ska A, 

Circumvention ( s6r - kum- veu ' shon ), n. 

1. The act of circumventing; the act of out- 
witting or overreaching; deception; fraud; 
stratagem. ‘A school in which he learned 
sly circumvention.' Cowper.—2. Means of 
circumventing, Shak. [Rare.]— 3. In Scots 
laid, an act of fraud or deceit. 

Circumventive (ser-kum-vent'iv), a. Tend- 
ing or designed to circumvent; deceiving by 
artifices; deluding. 

Circumventor (ser-kum-vent'6r), n. 1. One 
who circumvents or gains his [jurpose by 
cunning or wiles, 

, Your majesty now of late hath found . . , the said 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, ... to be the- 
most false and corrupt trnitour, deceiver, and cir<niii- 
ventcr against your most royal person. Bp. Burnet. 

2. A surveying instrument, having a com- 
pass-box at the top for taking angles. See 
Circumferentor. 

Circumversion (ser-kum-ver'shon), n, [L. 
eircum, round, and verto, versuin, to tuni.J 
A turning a])out. Holland. 

Circumvestt (ser-kum-vesF), v.t. [L. c«V- 
mmvestio— eircum, round, and vestio, to 
clothe. ] To cover round, as with a garment. 
Reliquice Wottonianm. 

Circumvolation ( sbr-kum ' v6-la"shon ), n. 
[L. evremrivolo— eircum, around, and volo, to* 
fl 3^3 The act of flying round. [Rare.] 
Circumvolution (ser-knnFvo-lu"shon), n. 
[See below,] 1. The act of rolling round. 

Stable, without circumvolution t 
Eternal rest. Dr, //, More, 

2. The state of being rolled round or wound 
into a roll. 

The twisting of the guts is really either a circum- 
volution or insertion of one part of the gut within 
the other. Arbntlmct. 

3. One of the windings of a thing wound or 
twisted; a convolution. -~4. Fig. a winding; ■ 
a roundabout method of procedure. 

He had neither time nor temper for sentimental 
eircumvohdions. Disraeli, 

Circumvolvet (s^r-kum-volv'), "c.t [L. cir- 
cumvolvo—circttin.Toimd, and volvo, to roll.] 
To turn or cause to roll round ; to cause to* 
revolve. ‘Whene’er we ciroumvolve our 
eyes.’ Herrick. 

To ascribe to each sphere an intelligence to cir- 
cumvolve it were unphiloaophical. Glanville, 

Circumvolvet (s6r-kum-volv'), -e.i To roll 
round; to revolve. Dr. B. Darwia. 

Circus (ser'kus),?i. pi. Circuses (si^rikus-ez), 
[L. circus; hence cireU (which see),} 1. In 
Rom. aniiq. nlnrge oblong building, adapted 
for horse-races, chariot-races, and for the 
exhibition of athletic exercises, contests- 
with wild beasts, <&:c., and furnished with 
rows of seats, rising one above another 
for the accommodation of spectators. — 

I 2. In modern times, a place of amusement, 

! where feats of horsemanship and acrobatic 
I displays form the principal entertainment; 
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CISTERl^^ 


alfjo t]ie company of performers in a circus, 
with their e<iuipage.--3. Inclosed space of 
any kind; eircuit. 

The nr.rrow drat'S of my cUin;:;'eo!i wall. 

Giric-scaatjt /n [A. c/iwrcA-scot.l An 1 
ancient ecclesiastical due, paid mostly in , 
tuirn. on St. iMarciu’s day; ciiurch-scot, i 
Cirl-huatins' (serrbimt-ing), n. [It. zirto, 
toon zh'latv, to twitter.} A bird of the : 
genus Eiiiberiza, the E. cirlus (Linn.). | 
Cirque (serk), n. [Fr., a circle, a circus.] ' 

1. A circus. [Poetical.] j 

See the falls* the unpiilar’d temple nods. 

pope. 

2. A circle; specifically, a circle regarded as 
inclo.sing any space or surrounding any ob- 
ject or group of objects. [Poetical.] 

Pored on its haael cirque of shedded leaves. KeaU. 

3. A name often given to a kind of circular 
valley in mountains due to atmospheric, 
cliieily glacier, denudation. 

Girrhopoda (sir-rop'od-a), «. p?. Same as 
Cirri'pedia (which see). 

'Cirrhosis (sir-r6'sis),n. [Gr. Jdniios, orange- 
tawny. ] In pathol. (a) a yellow colouring mat- 
ter, sometimes secreted in the tissues, espe- 
dally in the liver, owing to a morbid process. 
(?}) A disease consisting of diminution and 
defoi’mity of the liver, which becomes dense, 
granulated, and wrinkled, and frequently 
of a rust-brown colour. Cirrhosis is popu- 
larly named ‘ nutmeg liver’ from its peculiar 
appearance, and ‘drunkard’s liver’ from 
this lesion being frequently caused by in- 
temperance. 

'Cirrhostomi, Cirrhostomidee <sir-ros'to- 
mi, sir-ros-tom'i-de), n. pi. See CIRROS- 
TOMI. 

•Cirrhotic (sir-rot'ik), a. Affected with or 
having the character of cirrhosis. 

Cirrhous, Cirrhose (sirh-us, siitoos), a. [L. 
cirrus, a tendril. ] See CiRROSE. 
Cirrihranch, Cirrihranchiate (sir'ri- 
brangk, sir-ri-brang'ki-iit), a. [L. cirrus, a 
tendril, and hranchm, gills.] Having ten- 
dril-like gills: a term applied to certain 
molluscs. 

•^Cirri (shtoi), n. pi. of cirrus. 

Cirriferous (sh*-rifer-us), a. [L. cirrus, a 
tendril, and/cro, to bear.] Possessing cirri; 
cirrigerons. 

•Cirriform (sir'ri-form), a. [L. cirrus, a ten- 
dril, forma, form.] Formed like a ten- 
dril 

‘Cirrigerons (sir-rij'er-us), a. [L. cirrus, a 
tendril, and gero, to carry.] Same as Cirri- 
ferous. 

Cirrigrade (sir'ri-grad), a. [L. cirrus, a 
tendril, and gradior, to go.] iloving by 
means of tendril-like appendages; as, cwt£- 
grade- Acalephso. Carpenter. 

'Cirriped (siitoi-ped), n. A member of the 
Girripedia, 

-Cirripedia, Cirrhipedia (sir-ri-pe'di-a), n. 
pi [L. cirrus, a tendril, and pes, pedis, the 
foot] An order of lower crustaceous ani- 
mals, formerly ranked among the molluscs, 
so called from the cirri or filaments with 
which their transformed feet are fringed. 
When young they are free and able to swim, 
possessing certain limbs, eyes, and organs, 
■which they subsequently lose, and are alto- 
gether of higher organization than w’hen 
. adult. When adult they are affixed to some 
substance, either set directly on it, as in the 
genus Balanus ; placed on a foot-stalk, as 
the barnacle, or goose-mussel; or sunk into 
the supporting substance, as the whale- 
barnacle. Called also Cirrkopoda. 
'Cirro-cumulus (sir-ro-ku'mu-lus), n. [L. 
cirrus, a tuft of hair, and cumulus, a heap.] 
A form of cloud. See Cloud. 

'Cirrose (siriros), a. [L. cirrosus, from cirrus, 
a curl. ] In bot. (a) having a cirrus or ten- 
dril; specifically, applied to a leaf tipped 
with a tendril, (b) Hesembling tendrils or 
coiling like them. Written also Cirrhose, 
Cirrhous, and Cirrous. 

'Cirrostomi (sir-ros'to-mi), n. pi [L. cirrus, 
a hair, and Gr. stoma, mouth.] A term ap- 
plied to an order of fishes (otherwise named 
Pharyngobranchii or Leptocardii), repre- 
sented by the lancelet or amphioxus, the 
lowest fish. In this fish the mouth is sur- 
rounded by hair-like filaments. Called .also 
Cirrhostomidm. 

‘Cirro-stratus (Bir-rd-stra'tus), n. [L. cirrus, 
a tuft of hair, and spread fiat.] A 

species of cloud. See Ciouix 
Cirrous (sirirus), a. Same as Cirrose. 

• Cirrus (sir'rus), n. pi Cirri (sirtoi). [L.] 

1. In bot. a tendril; a long tliread-like organ 
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by which a plant climbs.— 2. In zool a soft 
curled filamentary appendage to the feet of 
certain animals, as bar- 
nacles, and the jaws of 
certaitt fishes. —3. A form 
of cloud. See CLOUD. 

Oirsium (ser'si-xim), n. 

[Gr. kirsian, a kind of 
thistle.] See HORSE - 
'J'HI.STLE. 

Dirsocele. (s^r'so-sel), ii. 

[Gr. /rtosos, adilated vein, 
and kele, a tumom*.] A 
varix, or dilatation of the 
spermatic vein; hernia Cirrus or Tendril, 
varicosa, 

Cis (sis), n. [Gr. kis, a vvood-worm.] A genus 
of coleopterous insects, of the family Xylo- 
phaga. Some are minute beetles which 
infest the various species of Boleti orinush- 
rooms. The larvje of others do much harm 
to books, furniture, 'wood of houses, &e., by 
piercing them with small holes. Those 
which perforate boolcs are popularly known 
as book-worms. 

Cis (sis). A Latin preposition signifying ‘on 
this side,’ often luefixed to the names of 
rivers, mountains, <fec., to form adjectives. 
Rome was considered the point of departure 
in words of Roman origin. 

Cisalpine (sis-aVpin or sis-aFpin), a. [L. cis, 
on this side, and Alpes, Alps, whence 
alpinus, alpine.'] On this side of the Alps, 
with regard to Rome; that is, on the south 
of the Alps: opposed to transalpine. 
Cisatlantic (sis-at-lan'tik), a. Being on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Cisco (sis^ko), n. A fish of the herring kind, 
found in Lake Ontario. 

Ciselure (sez-liir), n. [Fr, ctseler, to carve or 
engrave with a chisel.] 1. The art or oper- 
ation of chasing.-— 2. Chased metal work. 
Fairholt 

Cisleu (sisle-5), n. See Chisleu. 
Cismontane (sis-moWtan), a. [L. cis, on 
this side, and mons, a mountain.] Existing 
on this side of the mountain; specifically, on 
this side the Alps: opposed to ultramontane. 
Oispadane (sis^pa-dan), a. [L. cis, on this 
side, and Fadus, the river Po, whence 
Padamis.] On this side of the Po, with 
regard to Rome; that is, on the south side. 
Cissampelos (sis-sam'pe-los), n. [Gr.— 
kissos, ivy, and ampelos, a vine, because it 
climbs like the ivy, and has fruit like the 
vine.] A genus of climbing plants, nat. 
order Menispermacese, one of which, the 
velvet leaf (C. Pareira), yields the root 
called Pareira brava, used in medicine as a 
tonic and diuretic. 

Cissoid (sis'soid), n. [Gr. 
kissos, ivy, and eidos, 
form.] A curve of the 
second order, invented 
by Diodes with a view to 
the solution of the fa- 
mous problem of the du- 
plication of the cube, . 
or the insertion of two ^ 
mean proportionals be- 
tween two given straight 
lines. The curve is gen- 
erated in the following 
manner:— In the diame- 
ter, A B, of a circle de- 
scribed about c, take 
BM=AN, and erect the 
ordinates MQ = 3sr R, and 
join A Q : the locus of the point P, in which 
the line A Q cuts the ordinate N R, is the 
cissoid. To find its equation, let AN-fr, 
P H = y, A c = fill, then since 



P Q M= V 2«a:-a:2 


AN=a; AM- 


2a -a; 


the equation is C2a-x)=x\ The curve 
has an equal branch on the other side of 
A B ; the two branches meeting in a cusp at 
the point A, and have the line h k as an 
asymptote. The area included between the 
curve and the asymptote is three times the 
area of the generating circle. In the cis- 
soid of Diodes the generating curve is a 
circle; but this term has been employed in 
later times to all curves described in a 
similar manner, where the generating curve 
is not a circle. 

Dissoidal ( sis-soid'al ), a. Resembling the 
cissoid of Diodes, applied to meclianical 
curves partaking of that character. 

Dissus (sis'sus), %. [Gr. kissos, ivy, in refer- 
ence to their scrambling roots.] The wild 
grape, a group of plants included in the 


pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


same genus with the true vine, but having 
more deeply divided leaves, and tin* petals 
of the flower opening before they fall oil 
All the species are climbing plants, and are 
mostly found within tlie tropics, especially 
in Asia; a few occur in Xorth America. 

Cist (sist), n. [From L. cista, Gr. klste, a 
chest. Chest is simply another form of this 
word.] 1. A case; a chest; a basket; specifi- 
cally, in archceol (a) the term applied to 
the mystic baskets used in imoeessions con- 
nected with the Eleusiniau mysteries, (b) A 
place of interment of an early or prehistoric 
period, consisting of a stone chest formed 
of two pai’allel rows of stones fixed on their 
ends, and covered by similar flat stones. 
Such cists are found in barrows or mounds, 
inclosing bones. In rocky districts, cists 
were sometimes hewn in the rock itself. 



Cist. 


Called also Kist, Cistvaen, and Kistvaen.— 
2. Same as Cyst (which see). 

CistaceaJ (sis-ta‘se-e), «. pi [SeeCiSTUS.] A 
nat. order of polypetalous exogens, consist- 
ing of low shrubby plants or herbs, with 
entire leaves and crumpled, generally ephe- 
meral showy flo’ivers. Some species exude 
a balsamic resin, such as ladanum, from a 
species of Cistus found in the countries 
bordering the Levant, Four species of the 
genus Helianthemum are found in Britain, 
and are commonly called rock-rose. 

Cistal (sis'tal), a. A term used by Bindley 
to designate one of his ‘alliances* of plants. 
They are hypogynous exogens, with mono- 
dichlamydeous flowers, and include therock- 
roses (genus Cistus), crucifers, weld worts, 
and capparids, 

Cistella (sis-telTa), n. [L., a casket, dim. of 
cista, a box.] In hot. the capsular shield of 
some lichens. 

Cistercian (sis-t6r'slu-an), ?i. A member of 
a religious order, wdiich takes its name from 
its original convent, Citeaux (Cistercium), 
near Dijon, where the society was founded 
in 1098 by Robert, abbot of Solesmes, under 
the rule of St. Benedict. They led a con- 
templative and very ascetic life, and, having 
emancipated themselves from the oversight 
of the bishops, formed a sort of religious 
republic, under the government of a high 
council of twenty-five members, the abbot 
of Citeaux being president. In France they 
called themselves Bernardines, in honour 
of St. Bernard. From the Cistercians eman- 
ated the barefooted monks, or Feuillants in 
France, the nuns of Port-Royal, the Recol- 
lets in Spain, and the monks of La Trappe. 
The French Revolution reduced the Cister- 
cians to a few convents in Spain, Austria, 
Poland, and the Saxon part of Upper Liisa- 
tia. They -wear a white cassock with black 
scapulary, but when officiating are clothed 



Cistercian,-— Pascal’s Collection des Costumes. 

with a large white gown, with great sleeves 
and a hood of the same colour. 

Cistern (sis'tem), n. [L. cistetma, from cista, 
a chest. ] l. An artificial reservoir or recep- 
tacle for holding water, beer, or other liquor, 
as in domestic uses, distilleries, and brew- 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; Sc. fey. 


CISTIO 


4Y9 


CITET 


€i‘ies.-~2. A natural reservoir for water; a ' 
hollow place containin^^ water, as a fountain 
or lake. ‘The wide daterns of the lakes.' 
Sir R. Black tnore. 

Cistic (si.st'ik), a. See CYSTIC. 

CJistus (sisTus), «. [Gr. /rfstoA’.] The rock- 
rose, a genus of plants of many species, be- 
longing ti‘> the nat, order Cistacere, natives 
of Europe, or of the countries bordering 
the Alediterranean. Some of them are beau- 
tiful evergreen tlowering shrubs, and orna- 
mental ill gardens. Gum ladanum is ob- 
tained frt)m C. cretima Jind C. ladamferiis, 

'Cistvaen, Eistvaeii (kist'va-en or kist'van), 
n. See CiST. 

■Cit ( sit ), n. [ Contracted from citizen. ] A 
citlisen; an inhabitant of a city: used in 
disparagement. ‘The cits of Loudon and 
the boors of Middlesex.' Johnson, [Colloq.] 

Citable (sit'a-bl), a. Capable of lieing cited 
or quoted. 

Citadel ( sit'a-del ), n. [ Er. citadelle, from 
It. citta, city.] A fortress or castle in or 
near a city, intended to keep the inhabi- 
tants in sulijection, or, in case of a siege, to 
form a final point of defence. ‘Troas and 
Ilion’s columned eitadeV Tennyson. 

'Cital (sEtal), n. 1. The act of citing to appear; 
a summons. [E,are.]~2. Mention. [Rare.] 

He made a blushingf difa/ of himself. 

3.1 Quotation; citation. Johnson. 

'Citation (si-ta'shon), n. [L. eitatio, from 
cito, to cite (which see).] 1. A summons; 
an official call or notice given to a person 
to appear in a court, and answer to a 
demand; a call or notice to appear, in 
'Various other cases, and the paper contain- 
ang such notice or call. 

The remonstrants were ready according to their 
citation. Sir M, Hale. 

The act of citing a passage from a book ; 

• or from another person, in his own words ; 
also the passage or words quoted; quotation. 

It is the beauty and independent worth of the cita~ 
tionSi far more than their appropriateness, which 
have made Johnson’s dictionary popular even as a 
reading-book. Coleridge. 

;8. Specifically, in law, a reference to decided 
cases or books of authority to maintain a 
point of law.— 4. t Enumeration; mention. 
Earvey. 

fCitator (si-tfVter), ?i. One ■who cites. [Rare.] 

Citatory (si'ta-to-ri), a. Citing; calling; 
having the power or form of citation. ^Let- 
tex’s citatory. * Ayliffe. 

Cite (sit), v.t pret. tfe pp. cited; ppr. citing ^ 
[Fr. citer, from L, cito, citare, freq. of cieo, 
to call, to summon.] 1. To call upon offici- 
ally or autlioritatively to appear; to sum- 
mon before a person or tribunal ; to give 
legal or official notice to appear in court to 
;ahswer or defend. 


Citharexylon (sith-a-refcs'i-lon), 7i. [Gr. 
kithanii the IjTe, and xylon, wood.] Fiddle- 
wood, a genus of plants, nat, ox’der Verben- 
aceoe. The species are trees or shrubs, 
natives of South America and Jamaica. 

Citharist (sith'ar-ist), n, A player on the 
cithara. 

Citharistic (sith-ar-ist'ik), a. Pertaining to 
or adapted to the cithara. 

Cithern (sith'ern), n. Same as Citteni 
(which see). 

Citicism t (sit'i-sizm), n. [From cit.l The 
maimers of a cit or citizen. B. Jonson. 
[Rare.] 

Citied (sit rid), a. 1. Belonging to a city;; 
having the qualities of a city. ‘ The loatli- 
soxne airs of smoky citied towns,' Drayton. 
[E,are.]— -2. Occupied by a city or cities; 
covered with cities. ‘The citied earth.' 
Keats. 

Citigrade ( sit ri -grad), a. [L, citus, swift, 
and gradus, a step,] Swiftly moving, spe- 
cifically applied to a tribe of spiders remark- 
able for the nimbleness of their motions. 

Citinert (sitri-n6r), n. One born or bred 
in a city ; a cit. Chapman. 

Citizen (sitri-zen), n. [O.E, eitesein, cite- 
zein, citesain, &c., from O.Fr. citeain, cita- 
am, citeien, &c. (Mod. Fi‘. eitoyen), from cite, 
a city. The z (or s) is a corruption of the 
old symbol used for i/. See City,] 1. The 
native of a city, or an inhabitant who enjoys 
the freedom and privileges of the city in 
which he resides ; the fi'eeman of a city, as 
distinguished from a foreigner, or one not 
entitled to its franchises. 2. Any inhabi- 
tant of a town or city, as opposed to the in- 
habitant of a rural district; sometimes, in 
disparagement, a person engaged in trade, 
as opposed to a person of birth and breeding. 
3. A member of a state with full political 
privileges. 

If the citizens of the United States should not be 
free and happy the fault will be entirely their own. 

Washington. 

Citizen (sit'i-zen), a. Having the qualities 
of a citizen ; town-bred ; effeminate. [Rare, j 

I am not ... so citizen a wanton as to seem to 
die ere sick, Shalt. 

Citizeness (sitri-zen-es), n. A female 
citizen. 

Citizenize (sitri-zen-iz), v.t. To make a 
citizen; to admit to the rights and privi- 
leges of a citizen. [Pi.are,] 

Talleyrand was dtizenized in Pennsylvania when 
there in the form of an emigrant. 7'. Picltering, 

Citizensllip (sit'i-zen-ship), n. The state 
of being vested with the rights and privi- 
leges of a citizen. 

Our ciHzettship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven. 

Horne. 


The cited dead 

Of all past ages, to the general doom 
Shall hasten, ' Milton. 

‘2, To enjoin; to direct; to summon; to call; 
to order or urge; to rouse. [Rare.] 

And had I not been cited so by them 

Yet did I purpose as they do entreat. Shah. 

:3. To quote; to name or repeat, as a passage 
or tlie words of another, either from a book 
»or from verbal communication. 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. Shah. 
-4. To refer to in support, proof, or confirm- 
ation; as, to cite an authority or a precedent 
'in proof of a point in law.— S.f To mention; 
ito recount. 

We our faults 

That they may hold e.xcused our lawless lives. 

Shah. 

'6.t To bespeak; to argue; to evidence. 
‘Aged honour cites a virtuous youth,’ Shak. 
''Citee,t Cite,t n. A city. Chancer. 

Citer (sit'^sr), n. One who cites: (a) one who 
summons into court. (/;) One who quotes, 
Citess (sit'es), n. [See Cit.] A city woman. 
Dry den. [Rare.] 

Citbara (sitlf a-ra), n. [L, , from Gr. Hthara, 
.whence cittern, gittern, guitai^] An ancient 



Cithara, from an Egyptian painting. 


“Stringed instrument resomlxling the more 
modern cittern, or guitar. It is mentioned 
-by Homer. 


-ch, c/iain; ch. Sc. loc/i; go; j,iob; 


Citizen -soldier (sit'i-zen-s6Ej6r), n. One 
who is both a citizen or a civilian and a 
soldier, as the volunteers of Great Britain. 

Citolet (sit'61), n. [O.Sp. citola, a cithern.] A 
musical instrument; a dulcimer. 

Citrate (sitTat), n. [L. citrus, a citron or 
lemon.] In chem. a salt of citric acid. 

Citrean (sit're-an), a. Citrine. 

Citric ( si tTik), a. Belonging to or derived 
from lemons or citrons.— •C'itnc acid (Q'Hs 
Oy), the acid of lemons. Citric acid is con- 
tained in several fruits, but in the largest 
quantity in limes and lemons, the latter 
containing about per cent. It is colour- 
less, inodorous, and extremely sharp in its 
taste. It is used as a discharge in calico- 
printing, and as a substitute for lemon in 
making saline draughts. 

Citril-fincli (sit'ril-finsh), n. [A conniption 
of the specific name meaning lemon-yellow, 
from L. citrus, a citi’on.] A beautiful song- 
bird of Italy (Fri7igiUa citrinella): so called 
from the colour of its breast, 

Citrination (sit-ri-na'shon), n. The process 
of becoming of the colour of citrine; the 
state of being so coloured. 

Citrine (sit'iin), a. [L. citrinus, from citrus, 
a lemon or citron.] Like a citron or lemon ; 
of a lemon colour; yellow or greenish- 
yellow. —CitWne ointment, the common 
name of the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 
It consists of 4 parts of mercury, 12 nitric 
acid, 15 prepared lead, and 32 olive-oil. 

Citrine (sit'rin), n. 1. Lemon colour.— 2. A 
yellow pellucid variety of quartz. Dana. 

Citron (sit'ron), n. [Fr. citron; L. citremn, 
from citrus, the lemon or citron.] The fruit 
of the citron-tree, a large species of lemon; 
the tree itself . 

Citron-tree (sitT’on-ti'e), n. The tree which 
produces the citron (Citrus medica). It 
has an upright smooth stem, with a branchy 


fi, Fr. to?i; , ngj Siix^; then; th, thin; 


head, rising from f> to 15 feet, adorned with 
large, oval, spear-shaped leaves. 
Citron-water (sit'ron-wa-ter), 71. A liquor 
distilled from the rind of citrons. 

Citrul, Citriile (sit'nil), n. [See Citrulles. ] 
Tlie water-melon (Ciicnmis Citrulliis), so 
named from its yellow colour. 

Citrullns (si-tniTins), n. [A dim. formed 
from the L, eit/rus, the citron -tree: so 
called from the colour of the fruit when 
cut,] A genus of dicotyledonous, herba- 
ceous, annual plants, nat. order Cuciir- 
bitacece. C. Colocynthis yields the well- 
known cathartic drug called colocyiitli 
(which see). 

Citrus (sitTiis), n. [L.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Aiirantiacere, consisting of trees, 
with apparently simple, ovate, acuminate 
leaves, which are leaflets united by a dis- 
tinct joint to the leaf- like stalk. The 
numerous stamens are iri'egularly united 
by their filaments into several irregular 
bundles. The fruit is 
pulpy, with a spongy 
rind. To this genus 
belong the orange, 
lemon, citron, &c. 
Cittern ( sit ' tern ), n. 
[From L. cithara. See 
Cithara.] An old in- 
strument of the guitar 
kind, strung with wire 
instead of gut. It had 
frequently a head gro- 
tesquely carved at the 
extremity of the neck 
and finger-board, 
which explains several 
allusions in our old 
plays ; while the fact 
that in barbers’ shops 
there was regularly 
one or more citteras 
for the use of the customers explains others. 
Written also Cithern. 

City (sitT), n. [Fr, ciU; It. citta; L. eivitas, 
civitatis, a city, state, from civis, a citizen.] 
1. In a genei’al sense, a large and important 
town; any town holding an important posi- 
tion in the state in which it is situated; in a 
narrower sense and as regards Great Britain, 
a city is said to be a town corporate that is 
or has been the seat of a bishop and of a 
cathedi’al church. Yet (as is I’emarked in 
Stephen’s Commentaries) there seems to be 
no necessary connection between a city and 
a see; possibly the ivords were popularly 
thought to be etymologically connected. In 
America a city is a town incorporated and 
governed by a mayor and aldermen. The 
word is often u.sed, like town, in opposition 
to country. ~2. The inhabitants of a city col- 
lectively. 



Cittern, in. South Ken- 
sington Museum. 


I do suspect I have clone some offence 
That seems disgracious in the city's eyes. 


Shak. 


City (sitfi), a. Pertaining to a city ; as, a city . 
feast ; city m aimers. ‘ City wives, ' Shak, ‘ A 
city clerk, but gently born.’ Tennyson.— 
City article, in newspapers, the editorial 
remai'ks or surnmaxy of the commercial or 
financial news of the day.— Citi/ editor, the 
journalist whose duty it is to superintend 
the preparation of the city article. — - City 
court, in the United States, the municipal 
court of a city, consisting of the mayor or 
recorder and aldermen. 

City-ward (sit'i-ward), «. A 'watchman, or 
the collective watchmen of a city. Fairfax. 

Give (siv), n. [Fr, cive, L. cepa, an onion.] 
A small perennial garden plant (Allium 
Schatnoprasum), of tlie same genus as the 
leek and onion, cultivated in kitchen-gai'dens 
as a pot-herb. Written also Chive. 

The common chive or dt/e is indigenous to Britain, 
having been found in Oxfordshire as well as Argyle- 
shire. W, B. Booth, 

Civet (siv'et), n. [Fr. cCvette, It, zihetto, 
from Ar. zahad, the unctuous substance 
which furnishes civet.] 1. A substance, of 
the consistence of butter or honey, taken 
from the anal glands of animals of the genus , 
ViveiTa, which, from this circumstance and 
from their resemblance to cats, are called 
civet-cats. It is of a clear, yellowish or 
brownish coloui*, of a strong offensive smell 
when undiluted, but agreeable when a small 
portion is mixed “with another snbstaxice. 
It is used as a perfume. —2. The animal itself. 
See Civet - CAT. ■— S, Tn cookery, a dark, 
thickish stew, generally of liare or venison : 
so called from its scent. 

Civet (sivrit), v.t. To scent with civet; to 
perfume. Cow per. 


w, xaig; wh, xy/dg; zli, azure.— See KEY. 



CIVET-CAT 

Civet-cat (siv^et-kut), n. A carnivorous , 
mammal of the ^senus Viverra, having a i 
large double gland between the aims and 
organs of generation, containing the pecu- 
liar odoriferous fatty substance called civet. 
This animal, intermediate in form between 
tlie weasel aial fox, is of a cinereous colour, 
tinged with yellow, marked with dusky spots 










Civet-cat [Viverra a’veifa). 

disposed in rows, and is commonly from 2 to 
3 feet long and 10 inches high. The species 
are found in North Africa (F, civetta), and 
in Asia (F. zihetha) from Arabia to Malabar 
and Java ( V. Masse), They are frequently 
kept in confinement, especially at the town 
of Eufras, in Abyssinia— the principal seat 
of the civet trade — for the sake of the 
perfume, which is taken from the bag twice 
a week, a dram being a large yield. When 
thus kept they are fed on raw flesh with the 
view of increasing the quantity of civet. 
Civic (siv'ik), a, [L. ciGwiiSt from civis, a 
citizen.] Pertaining to a city or citizen; re- 
lating to civil affairs or honours. ' At civio 
revel, pomp, and game.’ Tennyson.— Civia 
crown, in Mom. antig. a crown or garland of 
oak leaves bestowed on a soldier who has 
saved the life of a citizen in battle. 

Oivical t (siv'ik-al), a. Civic. Sir T. Browne, 
Civil (sivTl), a. [L. cimlis, from civis, a citi- 
zen.] 1. Eclating to the community, or to 
the policy and government of the citizens 
and subjects of a state : opposed to crimi- 
nal, ecclesiastical, and military or naval; 
as in the phrases civil rights, civil govern- 
ment, civil privileges, civil war, civil justice. 

2. Eeduced to order, rule, and government; 
under a regular adniinistratioii ; exhibiting 
some refinement of manners; not savage or 
wild; civilized; as, civil life; civil society. 

Men that are civil do lead their lives after one 
common law, appointing: tliem what to do. Hco/cer. 

3. Courteous; obliging; well bred; affable; 
polite. 

A civil man now is one observ.mt of slight external 
courtesies in the mutual intercourse between man 
and man; a civil man once was one who fulfilled all 
the duties and obligations flowing from his position 
as , a ‘ civis.’ A bp. Trench. 

4. t Grave; sober; not gay or showy. 

A dvU habit oft covers a good man. Bean. tS' Fi. 

—Civil death. See Death.— C/riZ engineer- 
ing. See Engineering. — CTwiZ law, the 
law of a state, city, or country; more speci- 
fically, the Eoman law, the municipal law 
of the Eoinan Empire, comprised in the 
Institutes, Code, and Digest of Justinicui, 
and the Novel Coristitutions.-Civil list. See 
List.— Cfia'Z service, a term applied to that 
branch of the public service in which the 
non-militmy covenanted servants of the 
crown are employed, or to those persons 
collectively. It includes the offices or de- 
partments connected with tlie war-office, 
admiralty, post-office, customs, excise, dip- 
lomatic corps, civil and criminal courts, 
prisons, British Museum, &c.— Civil state, 
the whole body of the citizens who are 
not included in the military, naval, and 
ecclesiastical bodies.— CfufZ war, a war be- 
tween the people of the same state or city: 
opposed to foreign ivar. — Civil year. See 
under Year.— C fwiZ, Polite, Courteous. See 
POLITE. 

Civilation (siv-i-la^shon), n. [A corruption 
of civilization, or formed from the adjective 
civil. ] An Irish slang word for intoxication. 
'In a state of civilation.’ Be Quineey. 
Civiliail (si-viyi-an), n. 1. One who is .skilled 
in the Eoman or civil law ; a professor or 
doctor of civil law. 

Elizabeth caused an inquiry to be instituted before 
a commission of privy councillors and civilians. 

Hallam, 

Fate, far, fat, fa-U; me, met, her; ph 


2. A student of the civil law at a univer- 
sity.— 3. One whose pursuits are those of 
civil life, not military or clerical, ' Army 
(m civilkm surgeons.' Times newspaper.— 
4. t One who, despising the righteousness of 
Christ, did yet follow after a certain civil 
righteousness, a justitia civUis of his own. 
jibp. Trench. ‘The mere naturalist or 
civilian, by whom I mean such an one as 
lives upon dregs, the very reliques and 
ruins of the image of God decayed.’ Daniel 
Rogers. 

Givilist (sivTl-ist), n. A civilian or person 
versed in the civil law. Warhwrton. 

Civility (si-viTi'ti), n. [L. emlitas, from ci- 
vilis, civil, from civis, a citizen; It. civilita; 
Sp. civilidad.] l.f The state of being civil- 
ized ; refinement of manners ; civilization. 
See extract under Civilization. 

Divers great monarchies have risen from barbarism 
to civiizlj,', and fallen again to ruin. Sir y. Davies. 

% Good breeding ; politeness, or an act of 
politeness; courtesy; kind attention; as, to 
show one many civilities. ‘ The sweet civili- 
ties of life.’ Dnjden. ‘ The insolent 
of a proud man.’ Chesterfield. 

1 call my own self wild. 

But keep a touch of sweet civility. Tennyson, 

Givilizable (siv'il-iz-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being civilized. 

Civilizatioa (siv'il-iz-a"shon), n. 1. The act 
of civiliziug, or the state of being civilized; 
the state of being refined in manners from 
the rudeness of savage life, and improved in 
arts and learning. 

I asked him (Johnson) if ‘humiliating* was a good 
word. He said he had seen it frequently used, but 
he did not know it to be legitimate English, He 
would not admit ' cwilisiaiioH; but only ‘ civility.’ 

Boswell. 

2.t The act of rendering a criminal process 
civil. 

Civilize (siv'il-iz), uf. pret. &pp. civilized; 
ppr. dviUzmg. [From civil; Fr. civiliser, 
formerly written also civilizer, to civilize.] 

1. To reclaim from a savage state; to intro- 

duce order and civic organization among ; 
to refine and enlighten; to elevate in social 
life. . . ■■ 

We send the graces and the muses forth. 

To civilise and to instruct the North. Waller. 

2. t To make subject to a civil instead of a 
criminal process. 

Civilized (sivTl-izd), p. and a. Eeclairaed 
from savage life and manners; possessing 
some culture or refinement; refined; culti- 
vated. 

Such sale of conscience and duty in open market 
is not reconcilable with the present state oiciznliscd 
society. Qtimcy. 

Civilizer (siv'il-iz-6r), n. One who or that 
which civilizes or tends to civilize. 

Civilly (sivTl-li), adv. In a civil manner: 
(a) in a manner relating to government, or 
to the rights or character of a member of the 
community ; in accordance with a state of 
civilization. 

That a multitude should, without harmony, concur 
in the do.' sg of one thing— for this is civilly xo live— 
is impossible. Hooker. 

(&) 111 a manner relating to private rights : 
opposed to criminally. ‘A process civilly 
commenced for the private satisfaction of 
a party injured.’ Ayliffe. (c) Not naturally, 
but in law; as, a man civilly dead, (d) Po- 
litely; complacently; gently; with due de- 
corum; courteously. 

I will deal civilly with his poems; nothing ill is to 
be spoken of the dead. Dryden. 

(e)t Without gaudy colours or finery; soberl 3 \ 

The chambers were handsome and cheerfull, and 
furnished civilly. Bacon. 

Civil-suitedt ( siv ' il - sut-ed), a. Modestly, 
as opposed to gaudily or showily arrayed. 
‘Civil-suited morn.’ Miltmi. 

Civism (sivTzm), n. [Fr. civisme, from L. 
civis, a citizen.] The privileges or state of 
a citizen; citizenship. [Eare.] 

Cizaxt (siz'er), v.t. To dip or trim with 
scissors. Beau. & FI. 

Cizarst (siz'^rz), n. pi. Scissors. Swift. 

Cizet (siz), n. Size. ‘Cize or figure.’ N. 
Grew. 

Clahherf (klah'6r), n. Milk turned and 
become thick or inspissated; bonny-clab- 
ber (which see). 

Claonaix (ela6h'an), n. [Gael., from clach, 
a stone. The primary meaning probably is 
a stone circle for sacred or sepulchral uses.] 
In Scotland, a small village or hamlet ; es- 
pecially one in which there is a parish 
church. ‘The eladian of Aberfoyle.' Sir 
W. Scott 

Clack (klak), v.i. [An imitative word; comp. 


CLADOCAKPOITS 

Fr. dag lie, a claji or clack; W. dee, a sharp 
noise; .D. IdaJcken, to clap; M.H.G. Mac, a 
crack; E. dap, crack.} 1. To make a sud- 
den sharp noise, as by striking or cracking; 
to crack; to rattle; to click. 

The palace bang’d and buzz’d and clackt. 

' . Tcnny.wn. 

2. To utter sounds or words rapidly and 
continually, or with shai’pness and abrupt- 
ness; to let the tongue run; as, her tongue 
is perpetually clacking. [Colloq.] 

But ah ! the more tlie xvhite goose laid. 

It clack'd and cackled louder. Tennyson. 

Clack (klak), v.t 1. To cause to make a 
sharp, short sound; to rattle; to clap; as, to 
dack two pieces of wood together. See 
Clack-dish.— 2. To speak without thought; 
to rattle out. 

Unweighed custom makes them clack out anything 
their heedless fancy springs. Fcltham. 

Clack (klak), n. [See the verb. ] 1. A sharp, 
abrupt sound, continually repeated, such 
as is made by striking an olqect, or by 
bursting or cracking; as, the dack of a mill. 

2, The instrument that strikes the hopper 
of a grist-mill, to move or shake it, for dis- 
charging the corn.— 3. A bell that rings 
when more corn is required to l)e put in. 
Johnson.—'^. A ball-valve connected with 
the boiler of a locomotive. See Ball-valve 
and Clack-box, 2.-5. A kind of small wind- 
mill set on the top of a pole to turn and 
clap on a board for the purpose of frighten- 
ing away birds.— 6, Continual talk; prattle; 
gossip; tattle. [Colloq.] 

A woman’s clack, if I have skill, 

Sounds somewhat like a throwster's mill. Swift. 

Clack-box (lvlakT)oks), n. 1. In mach. the- 
box in which a clack-valve works. —2. In 
lomnotives, the box fitted on to the boiler- 
in which a ball-valve is placed to close the- 
orifice of the feed-pipe, and prevent steam 
or hot water reaching the pumps. The ball 
of the clack is raised from its seat by the 
stroke of the pmnp-plunger forcing w'ater- 
against it, which w’ater then passes into 
the boiler, while the instant fall of the ball 
prevents egress from the boiler. 

Clack-dish (klak'dish), n. A dish former- 
ly used by mendicants, having a movable 
cover, which they clacked to excite the no- 
tice and sympathy of passengers, and also- 
to signify that the dish was empty. 

His use was to put a ducat in her clack-dish, Shak. 

Clack-door (klak'ddr), n, A plate of iron- 
or brass covering an aperture in the side of 
a clack-box. It is attached by screws, and 
can be removed to give access to the valve- 
seat or recess into which the valve fits. 
Clacker (klak^r), n. l. One who or that, 
w'inch clacks. — 2. The clack of a mill ; the 
clapper. 

Clack-goose (klak''gbs),«. Abamacle-goose. 
[Scotch.] 

Clack-mill (klak'mil), n. Same as Clack, 5. 
Clack-valve (klak'valv), n. A valve in pumps 
with a single flap, 

1 '||.i „i,f I hinged at one edge, and 

jJiii ■ consisting' of a . plate of : 

leather a little larger 
i i ii'lv valve aperture. ■ 

: « The . leather plate 'is ,. 

■ ill strengthened above by- 

.J'Mf ' a plate of iron a little,! 

larger than the opening,-" 
|jl‘ below by another- 

” iron plate a little less. 

Clack-valve. than the opening. The 
' valve box is generally 

, one and a half times the diameter of the: 
i valve opening. Called also Clapper. 

Clad (klad), pp. Clothed. 

I Jeroboam had clad himself with a new g-arment. 

! I Ki. xi. 29, 

The ground is clad in cheerful green. Dryden. 

\ Gladder t (klad'der), n. A general wooer., 
i Nares. 

Cladenchyma (kla-den'ki-ma), n. [Gr. 
Idados, a branch, and enchyma, infusion. ]! 
In hot. tissue composed of branching cells, 
as in some hairs. 

Oladgy (klaj'i), a. [Also written cledgy. A 
softer form corresponding to Sc. daggy, 
from A. Sax. claig, clay.] Stiff; tenacious; 
cledgy. [Eare,] 

Cladium (kla'di-um), n. [Gr. Madion, a small 
twig or shoot.] A genus of cyperaceous 
plants ; twig-rush (which see). 
Cladocarpous (klad' d-kar -pus), a. [Gr. 
Idados, a young or little branch, and kargm, 
fruit.] In hot. a term applied to certain 
eryptogamio plants whose fruit is not tnily 
lateral, but terminates short lateral branch-!, 
lets ; as, cladocarpous mosses. 
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Cladocera { kla - dos "er - a ), n. [ Gr. klados, j 
a Itraucli, and firms, a horn.] An order | 
of eutoniostracous Crustacea, witli two pairs 
of branched anteimfe, the lower pair oi : 
which serve as oars, and with oalj' one eye i 
of verv lare:e comparative size. The water- | 
tica {Dapfuifa pulcx), Avell knoAvn as a micro- ' 
scopic ol>ject, is one of them. 

Claes (kliiz). n.. pi Clothes, [fecotch.] 
ClaJ?gy Ohlag'i), a. [A form coiTespondmg 
r.!!-;. eladpif, from A. Sax. dlceg, D. Jclcsg, 
clay.] Sticky; unctuous; adhesive; clogging 
up.' fScotch.] 

Ciaik, Claik- goose (kirik, klak gos), u. 

\ btirnade-goosc. [Scotch.] \yritten also 
Cutrhnoijse. See BARNACLE. ^ 

Claim "(klfim), I\t. [O.Fr. claim er, darner, 
to call or cry, to claim, to challenge, from 

1. damn, to shout.] 1. To ask or seek to 
obtain l>y virtue of authority, right, or sup- 
posed right; to challenge as a right; to 
assert a right to ; to demand as due ; as, to 
claim obedience or respect; to claim an 
estate by descent : with from or of before 
the person on w'hom the claim is made. 

.And, look, when I am king claim thou of me 

The earldom of Hereford. ShaA. 

2. t To proclaim. Spenser.— To call or 
name. Spenser. — AsJc, Demand, Claim, 
JRequire, Beg, Beseech. See Ask. 

Claim (klam), n. 1. A deniaud of a right 
or supposed right; a calling on another 
for something due or supposed to be due ; 
as, a daim of wages for services ; to make 
a claim on a person, that is, to claim some- 
thing from him : very common in the phrase 
to lay daim to a thing, that is, to demand it 
as a right. 

Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? Shak. 

2. A right to claim or demand ; a title to 
any debt, privilege, or othei* thing in pos- 
session of another ; as, a prince has a 
claim to the throne. 

A thousand clavns to reverence closed 

In her as Mother, AVife, and Queen. Tennyson. 

S. The thing claimed or demanded; spe- 
cifically, in America, Australia, A'c., a piece 
of public land AAdiich a squatter or settler 
marks out for himself Avith the intention of 
purchasing it Avheii the government offers it 
for sale. Hence— 4. A piece of land allotted 
to one.— 5, t A loud call. Spemer. [Spelled 
by the poet Clame.]— Claim in a service, in 
Scots law, a petition addressed by the heir 
to the sheriff, in which he states Ms relation- 
ship to tlie deceased, and prays to be served 
heir to liim. 

Claim (klam), v. i. 1. To be entitled to a tiling; 
to have a right ; to derive a right. 

AVe must know how the first ruler, from whom any 
one cla iws, came l)y his authority, before we can know 
who has a right to succeed him In it. Locke. 

2. To assert claims ; to put foi’Avard claims ; 
as, he daims to be the greatest poet of 
the age. 

Claimable (klain'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
claimed or demanded as due ; as, wages not 
claimable after dismissal. 

Claimant (klaiu'ant), n. [O.Fr. claimant, 
clamant, pp. of daimer, darner, to claim.] 
A person Aviio claims; one who demands 
anything as his right. 

Claimer (klam'^r), «. A claimant ; one w'ho 
demands as due. Sir W. Temple. [Rare.] 
Ciaimless (klam'les), a. Having no claim. 
[Rare.] 

Ciaire-cole, Glear-cole (klilr'kol, klerikol), 
n. [Fr. dair, clear, and colle, glue or size.] 
1, In painting, a preparation of size put on 
an absorbent surface to prevent the sinking 
in of the subsequent coats of oil-paint. -^2. In 
gilding, a coating of size above Avhich gold- 
leaf is be put. 

Clair - obscure t ( klar-ob-skur ), [ Fr. dair- 
obscur.] Same as Chiaroscuro. 

Clairvoyance G^iiiT'-voi'ans), n. [See Clatr- 
A'OA'ANT, d.] A power attributed to persons 
in the mesmeric state. The clairvoyant 
(or clairvoyante) is alleged to see by the spirit 
rather than by the eye, so that lie (or she) 
discerns objects concealed from sight, tells 
Avhat is happening at a distance, Ac. 
Clairvoyant (klar-voi'ant), a. [Fr. dair, 
clear, and voyant, seeing, ppr. of voir (L. 
videre), to see. ] Of or pertaining to clair- 
voyance; discerning (through being mes- 
merized) objects not patent to the sight. 
Clairvoyant, Clairvoyante (kiar-voTant), 
n. A man or Avoman in a certain stage of 
mesmerism, in Avhich state the subject is 
said to see things not present to the senses. 
Claise,Clase(klaz), Clothes. [Scotch.] 
Spelled also Claes. 


Claitb. (klath]), n. [Scotch.] 1. Cloth. ‘ Has 
clad a score in their last claith.' Burns.— 
2. pZ. Clothes. 

Clam (klam), I?, t [Prov. E. deam, to smear, 
A. Sax. claemian, from dayn, mud, clay, that 
Avhich is clammy; cog. Icel. Jcleima, to smear, 
Dan . klayn, clammy, klamme, to clog. Clamp 
is probably a lengthened form. ] 1. To clog 
with glutinous or viscous matter. [Rare. ] 

A swarm of wasps got into a honey-pot, and. there 
they clogged and clamm'd themselves till there was 
no getting out again. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. To daub ; to glue. [Provincial.] 

Clam (klam), v.i. To be glutinous or moist ; 
to stick like clammy matter or moisture. 
[Rare.] 

A chilling sweat, a damp of jealousy, 

Hangs oil my brows and clams upon my limbs. 

Dryden. 

Clam (klam), n. [A shortened form of damp, 
the former name, this designation probably 
being given from the firmness Avith which 
some of these animals adhere to rocks. See 
Clamp.] The popular name of certain bi- 
valvular shell-fish, of several genera and 
many species. Thus there are the thorny 
clam {Chwnia Lazarus), the yelloAv clam 
(Tridacna crocea), the giant clam (T. gigas), 
the common clam of the United States 
{Mya arenaria), <fec. 

Clam t (klam), v.i. In hell-riwjing, to sound 
all the hells in a chime at the same moment. 
Clam (klam), v.i. To hunger; to starve; to 
pine ; to clem. [Provincial.] 

Clamant (klam'ant), a. [See Claimant.] 
Crying; beseeching. ‘A train of clamant 
children dear.’ Thomson. 

Clamationt (kla-ma'shon), w. The act of 
crying out. Sir T. Browne. 

Clamatores (klam-a-to'rez), n. pi. In zool 
same as QalUnucem. 

Clamben,t pi. of pret. of climb. Chaucer. 
Clamber (klam'b^r), v. i. [0. E. darner, dam-- 
mer, from same root as dam, to adhere, 
damp, and dimb; comp. L.G. klempern, to 
climb ; Dan. klainre, to grasp firmly.] 1. To 
climb Avith difficulty or with hands and feet. 
Hence— 2. To rise up steeply. ‘ The narroAv 
street that dam ber’d toward the mill. ’ Ten- 
wyson. [Poetical.] 

Clamber (klam'bdsr), v.t To ascend by 
climbing; to dim)) Avitli difficulty. ‘ CZam- 
the Avails to eye him.’ Shale. [Noav 

rare.] 

Clamber (lvlam'b6r), n. The act of clambering 
or climbing with difficulty. Moore. 
Clame,t v. and n. See Claim. Spenser. 
Clammert (klam'mer),v. i. Same as Clamber. 

They can clammer over the Alps and Appenin to 
ivait on you. Howell. 

Clammily (klam’mi-li), adv. In a clammy 
manner. ‘Oozing so cZaT)im%,’ Hood. 
Clamminess (klam'mi-nes), n. The state of 
being clammy or viscous ; viscosity ; sticki- 
ness; tenacity of a soft substance. 

Clammy (klam'mi), a. [From A. Sax. dam, 
elamm, mud, clay. See Clam, v.t.) Thick; 
viscous; adhesive; .soft and sticky; glutinous; 
tenacious. ‘Bodies cZawmiy and cleaving.' 
Bacon. 

Cold sweat, in clam?ny drops, his limbs o’erspread. 

Dryden. 

Clamorous (klam'6r -us), a. IMaking a clam- 
our or outcry; noisy; vociferous; loud. 
‘The clamorous oavI that nightly hoots,’ 
Shak. 

Clamorously (klam'6r-us-li), adv. In a clam- 
orous manner; Avith loud noise or words. 
Clamorousness (klanV6r-us-iies), n. The 
state or quality of being clamorous. 
Clamour (klaiM6r), n. [L. clamor, an outcry, 
from clamo, to cry out, whence E. claim.} 
1. A great outcry ; vociferation, made by a 
loud human voice continued or repeated, or 
by a multitude of voices; strong dissatisfac- 
tion expressed by speaking or Avriting; loud 
complaint ; urgent demand, ‘ Shouts and 
clamours.’ Shak. ‘The bitter clamour of 
tAvo eager tongues.’ Shak. ‘ Blai’e of bugle, 
clamour oi men.’ Tennyson. 

As for the cla7mnr (and it w'as nothing more than 
clatnour, and ignorant too), that Lord Mans- 

field wasmalcing theold Saxon principles of oiirjuris- 
priidence bend to those of civil law, it is wholly mar- 
vellous that men of any understanding or education 
should have ever been found so much the slaves of 
faction as to patronize it. Erotegha m. 


2, Any loud and continued noise. ‘ Start an 
echo Avith the clamour of thy drum.’ Shak. 
‘ loud Arno’s boisterous clamours. ’ A ddison. 
Syn. Outcry, vociferation, hubbub, clangour, 
hullaballoo, noise, uproai*. 

Clamour (klam^'er), v.t. 1. To utter in a 
loud voice; to shout. 

Melissa clamoured ‘Flee the death.' Tennyson. 
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2.t To stun Avith noise; to salute Avith noise. 

‘ Clamouring their God -with praise, ’ Milton. 

And let them not come in multitvides, or in a tribu- 
nitious manner; for that is to clamonr councils, not 
to inform them. Bacon. 

— To clamour hells,\ to sound all the bells 
in a chime at the same moment. War- 
burton. 

Clamour (klam'er), v. i. To utter loud soun ds 
or outcries; toA’oeiferate; to utter loud cries, 
as a multitude ; to make importunate com- 
plaints or demands. Shale.; Macaulay; 
Tennyson. 

Clamourer (klani'6r-cr), n. One Avho 
clamours. 

Clamourist (klam'er-ist), n. Same as Clam- 
ourer. Th. Hook. 

Clamp (klamp), n. [Most closely connected 
Avith L.G. and D. klamp, Daii, Jclampe, 
klamme, G. klanipe, all meaning a clamp; 
Icel. Idbmbr, a vice; from a root seen in a 
great many Avords, such as D. and G. klem- 
men, Dan. klemme, Icel. klambra, to pinch, 
E, climb, clamber, clem, (to pinch AAdth hun- 
ger), cramp (Avhich in some of its senses 
seems simply this Avord Avith the common 
change between r and Z), &c.] 1. In gen- 
eral, sometliiug rigid that fastens or binds; 
a piece of wood or metal fastening tAvo 
pieces together.— 2. Naut. (a) a thick plank 
on the inner part of a ship’s side used to 
sustain the ends of the beams, (b) Any 
plate of iron made to turn or open and shut 
so as to confine a spar or boom. —3. In 
joinery, (a) an instrument of Avood or 
metal used for holding pieces of timber 
closely together until the glue hardens. 
(6) A piece of wood fixed to another with 
a mortise and tenon, or groove and tongue, 
so that the fibres of the piece thus fixed 
cross those of the other, and thereby pre- 
A^ent it from ca.sting or Avarping.— 4. One of 
a pair of movnible cheeks of lead or copper 
covering the jaws of a vice, and enabling it 
to grasp Avithout bruising. — 5. A pile of 
bricks laid up for burning, in Avhich the 
end of one brick is laid over another, and a 
space is left betAveen the bricks for the fire 
to ascend ; also, a pile of ore for roasting, 
or of coal for coking ; a pil e of turnips, i^c. 
Clamp (klamp), v. t To fasten Avith clamps; 
to fix a clamp on. 

Clamp (klamp), n. [Imitative; comp, dank, 
dink.] A heavy footstep or tread; a tramp. 
Clamp (klamp), u.l To tread heavily. ‘The 
policeman Avith damping feet.’ Thackeray. 
Clamp t (klamp), n. Same as Clam, a kind 
of shell. ‘ Clam, or damp, a kind of shell- 
fish,’ Josselyn. 

Clamper (klamp'er), n. A contrivance con- 
sisting of a frame of iron having sharp 
prongs on the loAver part, Avhich is slipped 
on over the shoe or boot, so as to enalile a 
person to Avalk safely on ice. Also called 
Creeper. 

Clamp-iron (klamp‘i-6rn), n. One of several 
irons fastened at the ends of fires to prevent 
the fuel from falling. 

Clamp-nail (klamp'nal), 71 . A short, stout, 
large-headed nail for fastening clamps in 
ships. 

Clams (klaniz), n. pi. [Same root as damp, a 
fastening. ] 1. A .sort of strong pincers used by 
ship -carpenters for draAving nails. —2. A kind 
of vice, genera.lly made of Avood, u.sed by ar- 
tificers for holding anything fast. [Scotch.] 
Clam-sbelL (klam'shel), n. The shell of a 
clam. 

Clan (klan), n. [Gael, and Ir. clann, chil- 
dren, family, tribe.] 1. A race; a family; a 
tribe ; an association of persons under a 
chieftain. Among the Highlanders of Scot- 
land a clan consisted of the common de- 
scendants of the same progenitor, under 
the patriarchial control of a chief, who re- 
presented the common ancestor, and Avho 
was reA>-ered and served by the clansmen 
Avith the blind devotion of children. Clans 
did not acknoAvledge the hereditary prin- 
ciple, often raising to the chief ship a brother 
or an uncle of a deceased chief. The name 
of the dan Avas generally that of the original 
progenitor Avith the affix mac (son). There 
are feAv traces of this institution now re- 
maining. —• 2. In contempt, a clique, sect, 
society, or body of persons closely united by 
some common interest or pursuit. 

Partridge and the rest of his clan may hoot me for 
H cheat, if I fail in any sing'll particular. Smollett. 

Clancular f (Idan^ku-ler), a. [L. clancularivs, 
clandestine, clanculmn, secretly, a dim. 
from clam, in secret.] Clandestine; secret; 
priA^ate; concealed. ‘Not close and clan- 
cular, but frank and open.’ Barrow. 
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Clancalarly ^ (klaii'ku-ler-li), adv. Pri- ; 
vut‘v‘iy; secretly, Barrow. | 

Olandestine (klaiiHles'tin), a. [L, dandes- j 
ill secret,] vSecr«t; private; , 
hidden; withdrawn from pii1)]ic view; yeiie- ■ 
rally implying craft, deception, or evil tie- ' 
sigii. ^ cfamlrdiiir luachinations.’ Lod:e. 
*A vGvy dandedine manner.’ Still iii(jjleet. 
—Ckt rilled I /h’. tiiarrhuje, a marriage eon- i 
traeted without the due observance of the ; 
cereinonie,s winch the law has prescribed, i 
By the huv of vSeotland clandestine mar- j 
riages are valid and eft'ectiial, but the par- 
ties, celebrator, and \vitue.sses are lialde to 
certain penalties, which, liowevor, are never 
mwv enforced. 

Clandestinely (Ivlan-des'tin-li), adv. in a ■; 
chindestiiie manner; secretly; privately; in | 
secret. Swift. I 

Clandestineness (klan-des'tin-nes), 'U. The ; 
state or quality t>f liehig clandestine; se- , 
crecy; a state of concealment. j 

Clandestinity (klau-dcs-tiuT-ti), n. Clan- I 
destinenes.s; secrecy. [liarc.] | 

C-wi-TcsfCnity {tud clisparitj- do not void a isiari'inge, | 

: but only make tlie proof more difficult. StiiUn^'jinei. 

Clang (klang), n. [One of a number of words I 
similar in sound, ami probably all imitative, i 
such as dank, dink, dadc; G-. klinijen, to i 
sound; Ban. Sw. G. Idaiig, D. hiank, a sound; i 
1, dangur, the sound of a trump; Gr. i 
Idangge, a sharp sound.] A lottd sound pro- ' 
duceu from solid hodie,s, especially that ; 
produced by the collision of metallic bodies; i 
a clank; clangour; as, the dang of arms. | 
'Loud lariimsr neighing steeds, and trum- 
pets' dang.’ Shak. 

Where courser's rlaug, aiul stamp, and snort 
Had rung the livelong yesterday. Sir //'. Scott 

Clang (klang), 'v.i. To give out a clang; to 
edank; to resound. ‘ The wood which grides 
and clangs.' Tenmjsoyi. 

Clang (klang), v.t To cause to sound with 
a clang. See the noun. 

They danced their sounding arms. Prior. 

Clangorous <klang'g6r-iis), a. Slaking a 
clangour; having a hard or ringing sound. 

Who would have thought that the efanj^orors nohe 
of a smith’s hammers ‘should have given the first 
rise to nui.sic'f Stcctitta?'. 

Clangour (klang'gSr), n. [L. clangor. See 
Clang.] A sharp, hard, ringing sound. 
‘And hear the trumpet’s clangoiir pierce the 
sky,’ Dry den. 

Clangous t (klang'gus), a. IMaking a clang, 
or a shrill or harsh sound. ‘Harsh and 
dangoufi throats.’ Sir T, Browne. 
Clanjamfrie, Olanjamfry (klan-jamTri), 
n. A term used to designate collectively 
those who are looked down on with con- 
tempt; a mob; tag-rag and bob-tail, [Scotch.] 
A R'antr of play-nctors came.— They were the first 
of thcit cianjetm/ry who had ever been in the parish. 

Galt 

Clank (klangk), n. [See Clang.] The loud, 
shrill, sharp sound made hy collision of 
metallic or other similarly sounding bodies; 
this word generally e.vpresses a less resound- 
ing soiiml than clang, and a deeper and 
stronger sound than dink; as, the dank of 
chains or fetters. 

Clank (klangk), v. t To cause to sound wdth 
a clank; as, the prisoners c/a n/i: their chains. 
See the noun. 

Clank (klangk), v.i. To sound with or give 
out a clank. See the noun. 

Clankless (klangkTes), a. Without clank. 
[Eare.] 

Lo, the spell nnw works around thee, 

And the clanhless chain hath bound thee, Pyron. 

Clannish (klan'ish), a., l. Closely united, 
like a clan ; disposed to adhere closely, as 
the members of a clan. —2. Imbued with the 
prejudices, feelings, sentiments, Ac., pecu- 
liar to clams. 

Clannishly (klaiTish-li), ada. In a clannish 
manner. 

Clannishness (klaiTishmes), n. The state 
or quality of being clannish. 

Clanship (klan'ship), n. A state of union, 
as in a family or clan; an association under 
a chieftain. 

Clansman (klanz’man), n. A member of a 
clan. 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clan.wtan's 
ears. Pynm. 

Clap (klfip), V- 1. pret. and pp. da gped or dayt; 
ppr. dapping. [A. Sax. dappian, Teel, and 
Sw. Idappa, Dan. fdappe, D, audL.G. hap- 
pen, to clap, to pat,&c.; perhaps an imitative 
word] 1. To strike with a quick motion; to 
slap; to tap; as, to dap one on the shoulder. 

* Claps her pale cheek till clapping makes 


J&’ate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; 


it red, ’ Shak. ‘ Clapt him on the hands 
and on the checks.’ Tennyson, 

Ha\-e you n.ovijr hcch a citi.-'cn on .x cold inorning 
rla/'pi?!;; his sidos, ami walking before Ids shop? 

Dryaen. 

3. To thrust; to drive together; to shut has- 
tily: fidlo’ved j)y to; as, to dap to the door 
or’ gate.— -a. To 'place or put hy ti hasty or 
sudEeu motion; as, to dap the hand to the 
mouth; to dap spurs to n liorse; tt> dap one 
under the hatches; to dap ;i board over a 
pit. 

His friends would have into bedlam, 

, Spectator. 

4. To manifest approbation of by' striking 
the hands together; as, to dap a perform- 
ance on the stage. —To dap hffuds, to strike 
tlie Immls together, {a) in token of the con- 
clusion of an agreement, ‘ So dap hands 
ami. a bargain.’'" Shak (b) As a mark of 
applause or deligiit — To 'dap up, (a) to 
nuike or complete hastily; as, to dap vp a 
peace. 

Was ever niatcli clapped np so suddenly'? Sluxk, 
(b) To imprison without formality or delay. 
Tlie prince cl.ipred hi'.n op .ns his inveiyler. Sliar:. 
—To dap the ivings, to hap them, or to 
strike them together so as to make a noise. 
‘The bird that daps his -wings at dawn.’ 
Tennyson. —To dap hold of, to seize roughly 
and .suddenly. 

Clap (kl;ip ), c. i. 1. To come together sud- 
denly with’ noise; to make a noise by rapping 
or tapping; to clack. ‘ A clapper dapping 
in a garth.' Tennyson. 

The doors around me clapt Drydcn. 

2. t To begin or set to work with alacrity 
and lu’iskness. 

Truly, sir, I would cle.sire you to clap into your 
prayers; for. look you, the warrant's come. Shak. 

3. To strike the hands together in applause. 

4. t To knock, as at a door. Chaxiecv.—'b.t To 
chatter ; to prattle or prate contmually or 
noisily. 

Clap (klap), 11 . 1. A collision of bodies with 
noLse; a bang; a slap. 

Give the door sucli a clap as you go out as will 
.sliake the whole room. Swl/t. 

2. A sudden act or motion: generally in 
phrase at a clap, that is at a blow, all at 
once. 

What, fifty of my followers at a clapt Shak. 

3. A burst or peal of thunder. 

The dap is past and now the skies are clear. 

Dryden 

4. A striking of hands to express approba- 
tion. ‘Shouts and e/a_ps.’ Shak. ‘Unex- 
pected daps or hisses.' Addison. — to. In 
falconry, the nether part of the beak of a 
hawk. Bailey. 

Clap (klap), n. [D. Jdapoor, clap; O.Fr. 
clapoir, a venereal sore.] A venereal dis- 
order; gonorrhea. 

Clap (klap), v.t. To infect with venereal 
poison. 

Clap-board, (klap'bord), n. 1. A thin narrow 
boiird for covering houses, [United States.] 
2. A stave for casks. 

Clap-board (klap'bord), v. t To cover with 
clap-boards, as a house, [United States.] 
Clap-bread, Clap-cake (kUip'bred, klap'- 
kfik), n. A kind of oatmeal cake clapped 
and rolled out thin and baked hard. Balli- 
I well. 

Clap-disll (klap'dish) ,n. A %vooden bowl ol- 
dish; a clack-dish (whicli .see). 

Clap-doctor ( klap Mok- ter), n. One who 
specially profe.sses the cure of venereal dis- 
eases; a quack. 

He was the first dap-doctor that I met with in his- 
tory.,/" ■ Tatler. 

Glaper,t Clapper, t it [Fr. dapier.i A 
rab bit-burrow. Ch an cer. 

Clap-net (klap'net), n. A net in hinged 
sections for taking larks and other small 
birds, which is made to fold smartly over on 
itself by the pulling of a string, and to ivhieh 
the birds are allured either by a looking- 
glass or a cull-ln]-d. It is much itsed by 
the bird-catchers who supply the London 
market. 

Clappe t (klap), n. Same as Clapper, 3. 
Clappe,t v.i. To knock repeatedly; to talk 
fast. Chaucer, 

Clapper (klap'^r), n, l. A person who claps 
or applauds by clapping. --2. That which 
claps or strikes, a.s the tongue of a bell, the 
cover of a clap-dish, or the piece of wood 
that strikes a milMiopper, -3. In the medi- 
at ml church, a wooden rattle used as a 
summons to prayers on the three last days 
of holy week, -when it was customary for the 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tiibe, tub, bull; 


church bells to remain silent. Called also 
Clap, Clep. — 4. A clack-valve.—- .5. A clack 
or windmill for frightening birds. ‘A dap- 
■per clapping in a garth to scare the foivi 
from fruit.’ Tennyson. 

Clapper,! n. See Olaper. 

Clapper-claw (klap V‘r-kla,), v.t. [Clap, and 
daw.] 1. To ])eat and scratch; to thrash; 
to drill). ‘They’re dapper-cknving one an- 
other; I’ll look on.’ Shak.— 2. To scold; to 
abuse with the tongue; to revile. 
Glapper-diidgeoii t (klap-er-du'jon), n. A 
beggar. Brotne. 

elapse,! v.t. [Comp, ask, a-x.'\ To clasp. 

His botos elapsed fayre and felisly. Chaucer 

Clap-sill (klap'.sil), 11 . In hydraulic engin. 
a mitre-sill; the bottom part of the frame 
on which lock-gates shut. 

Clap-trap (klapTrap), n. l. f A contrivance 
for clapping in theatres.— ■3. Fig. an artifice 
or device to elicit applause or gain popu- 
larity; management to entrap; bunkum. 

He played to tbe g.allenes, .and indulged them of 
course witii an endless succes.sion of clap-traps, 

Brougha'm. 

Clap-trap (klapTrap), a. Be, signing or de- 
signed merely to catcli applause. ‘ The 
unworthy arts of a dap-trap orator,’ A. K. 
H. Boyd. 

Olaciue (klak), n. [Fr. , from daquer, to clap 
the hands, to applaud.] A name applied 
collectively to a set of men, called claqueurs, 
who, in tlieatres, are regularly liired to ap- 
plaud the piece or the actors. The scheme 
originated in Paris, where an office was es- 
tablished for the insni-anee of dramatic 
success. 'Ihe term is also applied to the 
scheme or system itself. 

Claqueur (klak-lir), n. A member of tlie 
claque. Claqueurs have each a respective 
role allotted to them— thus, the rieur must 
laugh at the comic parts; the weep 

at the pathetic; the bisseur call encore, and 
so on— and all generally clap their hands 
and applaud. 

Clare (kiar), n. A nun of the order of St. 
Clare. 

Clare constat (khVre kon'stat), n. [L., it is 
clearly established.] In Scots law, a pre- 
cept of Clare constat is a deed executed by 
a subject superior, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the title of his vassal’s heir to the 
lands held by the deceased vassal. 

Clarence (klar’ens), -n. A close four-wdieeled 
carriage, with one seat inside and a driver’s 
seat, 

Olarenceux, Clarencieux (klar'en-su), n. 
[Said to be from the Duke of Clarence, son 
of Edward III, who fiivst held the office.] 
In Great Britain, the second kiug-at-arnis, 
inferior only to the Garter, His province 
comprises that part of England south of 
the river Trent. Formerly called Surrey 
(southern king) in contradistinction to For- 
roy, the northern provincial king-at-anns. 
Clare-obscure (klur'ob-skur), n. [L. clarus, 
clear, and obscurus, obscure,] In painting, 
light and shade; chiaroscuro. 

Claret (klariet), n. [ Fr. dairet, from dair, 
clear; It. daretto.] 2. The name given in 
England to the red wine.s of Bordeaux. In 
France the name dairet is given only to 
wines of a light red colour. —2. Blood. 
[Pugilistic slang,] 

Claret (klar'et), a. Having the colour of 
claret wine. ‘He wore a claret coat.’ D, 
Jerrold. 

Claret-cup (klar'et-kup), n. A summer 
beverage, composed of iced claret, a little 
brandy, and a slice or two of lemon or otlier 
liavouring ingredients. 

Claret-jug (klariet-jug), n. A fancy glass or 
.silver decanter, with lip and handle, for 
holding claret. 

Claribel-flute (klar'i-liel-flut), n. An organ 
stop similar to the claribella, but generally 
of four feet pitch. 

Claribella (klar-i-beria), n. An organ stop, 
of a soft and sweet quality of tone, consist- 
ing of open wood pipes, usuallj' of eight feet 
pitch. 

Claricllord(kl<arii-kord), n. [L. clarus, clear, 
and chorda-, a string. See Chord ] An an- 
cient musical stringed in.strunient, resem- 
bling the manichord. Called also Clavi- 
chord. 

Clarification (IdarT-fl-ka^shou), n. The act 
of clarifying ; particularly the clearing or 
fining of liquid substances from all feculent 
matter by the separation of the insoluble 
particles whicli prevent the liquid from 
1 leing transparent. This may be performed 
by filtration, but the term is more especially 
applied to the use of such clarifying sub- 


oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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stiiiict'S or jiii'cnts as geltitni6j albiiiiiGHj ‘^I~ 

1, ‘olioi, heat, ire. , 

Clarifier (klar'l-fiAr), n. 1. One who or that 

which clarifies or iwirifies; as, whites of 
and isinglass are darinerH oi 
irinors.--‘2. A vessel iii which Uiiiior is clan- 
fiCil; specifically, a large metallic pan, for 
claril’ving sugar, &c. ' ^ 

Clarify (khw'i-fi ). pret. & pp. clanfiedj, 
pm\ [Fr. clarifier, from L. elan- 

ncfii’e, to‘ clarify, to glorify— clear, 
and facio, to make.} 1. To make clear; to 
ourii'v from feculent matter; to defecate; to 
faic:'a]mlied particularly to liquors ; as, to 
clnrlf^i<^hie or syrup. See Claiiifigation. 

2. To idake clear; to } 3 righteii or illumniate; 
appliefi to the mind or reason. [Bare.] 

Ti’.e Cliristian religion is the only means to set man 
upon his legs again, tQ> clarify his reason, and rectify 
his will 

8. t To glorify. 


Fadir, the hour cometh, ciarifie thy sonne. 

IVickliffk. St. John xvii. I. 

Clarify (klarh-fi), r.i. 1. To grow or become 
clear or’ free from feculent matter; to be- 
come pure, as liquors ; as, cider clarifies by 
fermentation.— 2. f To clear up intellectu- 
ally; to grow clear or bright. 


His wits and understanding do and break 

up in the discoursing with another. Bacon. 


Clarigatet (klar'i-gat), v.i. [L. darigo, da- 
rlgatim. ] To proclaim war against an enemy 
With religious services. Holland. [Rare.] 
Ciarineti'Clarionet (klar'i-net. klar'i-on-et), 
n. [Fr. darbiette — L. clams, clear. See 
Clarion.] A wind-instrument of music, 
made of wood, and similar in shape to the 
oboe, but of rather larger dimensions. It 
has a fixed mouthpiece, containing a reed, 
wdiicli forms the upper joint of the instru- 
ment. The compass of the clarinet is about 
tliree octaves and a half from E in the third 
space of the bass, including all the inter- 
juediate semitones.— -iSctjss dariyiet, an in- 
strument played on in the same maimer as 
the common clarinet. Its compass is four 
octaves, and it descends to B flat below the 
ba.s 3 -stalf. It is of wood, and its length is 
*2 feet 8 inches. — Contm-i!)Uss clarin&t, an 
instrument w'hich, in form and manner of 
Angering, differs but little from the bass 
clarinet. It is of the size of the liassoon, 
and in compass four notes lo\fQi\~~€larionet- 
stop. See Kkummhorn. 

Clarino (klll-re'no), n, [It. ] 1. A clarion. 
Moore.-~2. An organ stop consisting of reed 
pipes, generally of four feet pitch. 

ClariOE (klar'i-on), n, [L.L. ctaHo, ckmmis, 
a clarion, Fr. dairon, from L. darus, clear, 
from its clear sound.] A kind of trum- 
pet w'hose tube is narrower and tone more 
acute and shrill than that of the common 
trumpet. 

Clarionet. See Clarinet, 

Clarisonous (kla-ris'on-us), a. [L. darns, 
clear, and soivus, a sound.] Having a clear 
somnl. Ash. [Rare.] 

Claritnde (klarri-tud), n. [L. daritmlo, 
from darus, clear.] Clearness; splendour, 
‘Those claritudes which gild tlxe skies,’ 
Beau, d* FI. 

Clarity t (klar'i-ti), n, [L. daritas, from 
dams, clear.] Clearness; brightness; splen- 
dour. 

Floods in wliose more than crystal clarity 

Innumerable virgin graces grow 

F. Beaumont, 

Claro-obscuro (klil'ro-oh-sko'ro), n. [Old 
It.] Same as Chiaroscuro. 
iClarret ( klar), n. [Fr.] Wine mixed with 
iu,iiiey and spices, and afterwards strained 
till it is clear. 

iClart (klart), v.t. [Perhaps from a word 
equivalent to Sw. lort, filth, with prefix (je,] 
To daub, smear, or spread ; to dirty. [Pro- 
vincial Engli.sh and Scotch.] 

Cliart (khtrt), 71. [Sc.] 1. A daub; as, a da 7 't 
of grease.— 2. pi. Tenacious mire or mud. 
€larty, Clorty (klariti, klor’ti), a. ]Miry ; 
muddy; sticky and foul; very dirty. Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

‘Clary t (kla'ri), v.i. [L. ckmis, clear, shrill.] 
To make a loud or shrill noise. Golding. 
•Clary (klah’i), •«.. [A corruption of L.L. 
Sdarea.'] A plant of the genus Salvia or 
sage (Salvia. Sdarea). Bacon. 

Clary-water (khVri-’wa-ter), n. A composi- 
tion of brandy, sugar, clary flowers, and ^ 
cinnamon, with a little ambergris dissolved i 
in it : formerly much used as a cardiac to j 
help digestion. } 

•Clash (klash), v.i. [An imitative word; i 
comp. I). Tdetsen, G. klatsclien, Dan. Idatsche, j 


43h, ci^ain; dh, Sc, loc/i; g, go; j, yob; 


to clap.] 1, To make a loud noise, as from 
violent or sudden collision. 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air. 

Tenftyso7i. 

2. To dash against an object with a loud 
noise; to come into violent collision; to 
charge furiously. 

And thrice 

They clash'd together, and thrice they brake their 
spears. Ten7iysan. 

3. Fig. to act with opposite power or in a 
contrary direction ; to meet in opposition ; 
to interfere; as, both their opinions and 
their interests clash together. 

, Neither was there any queen-mother who might 
clash with his counsellors for authority. Bacojt, 

Clash (klash), v.t. To strike against with 
sound; to strike noisily together. 

The nodding statue clash'd his arms. Dryde7i. 

Clash (klash), n. l. The noise made by the 
meeting of bodies with violence; a striking 
together with noise ; collision or noisy col- 
lision of bodies. ‘The clash of arms and 
voice of men. ’ Sir J. JDenhayn. 

Here he was interrupted by something which fell 
with a heavy clash on the street before us. 

Si7’ IV. Scott. 

2. Fig. opposition; contradiction, as bet ween 
differing or contending interests, views, 
purposes, &c, ‘ The clashes between popes 
and kings.' Beyiham. 

Clash (klash). m [Scotch.] 1, Tittle-tattle- 
scandal: idle talk. ‘Some rhyme to court 
the country dash, ’ Burns. —2. A quantity 
of any moist substance thrown at an object; 
a splash. 

Clash (klash), v.i. To talk; to gossip. 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

Clashing (klasli'ing), a. Interfering; oppo- 
site; conflicting; as, interests, 

dashingly (klash'ing-li), adv. With clash- 
ing. I 

Clasp (klasp), oi. [By metathesis for O.E, 
elapse, to clasp, elevps, a clasp: allied to dip, 
to embrace, in the same way as gi'dsp, to 
g7dp, and gt'ipe.] 1. A catch to hold some- 
thing together; a hook for fastening; a hook 
to hold together the covers of a book, or the 
different parts of a garment, of a belt, &c. 

2. A clinging, grassping, or embracing; a 
close embrace. ‘Glance and smile, and 
clasp and kiss.’ Teyvnyson. 

Clasp (klasp), v.t. 1. To shut or fasten to- 
gether with a clasp; to furnish with a clasp; 
as, to clasp a hook. —2. To catch and hold 
liy twining or embracing; to surround and 
cling to ; to embrace closely; to catch with 
the arras or hands; to grasp. ‘ Then creep- 
ing, clasp’d the hero’s knees and prayed.’ 
Bt'yden.—S. To inclose or encompass with 
the fingers; to catch mutually or join with 
friendly pressure. ‘ We’ll ctosjp hands.’ Shak. 
Clasp (klasp), v.i. To cling. [Rare.] 

My father 

. . . claspm.sf to the mast, endured a .sea 
That almost burst the deck. Shak. 

Clasper (klasp'6r), n. One who or that which 
clasps. Specifically, (a) in hot. the tendril of 
a vine or other plant which twines round 
something for support, (b) In zool. a terra 
applied to appendages on the legs of male 
insects, and on the abdomen of some fishes, 
as sharks, for retaining the female. 
Claspered (klasp'erd), a. Furnished with 
claspers or tendrils. 

Clasp-knife (klasp' nif), n. i, A knife the 
blade of which folds into the handle.— 2. In 
a narrower sense, a large knife the blade of 
which folds in, and may be locked when 
open by a catch on the back part of the 
knife. 

Clasp-lock (klasp'lok), n. A lock which is 
closed or secured by means of a spring. 
Clasp -nail (klasp'nal), A nail with a 
head flattened so as to clasp the wood. 
Class (klas), a. [L. classic, a class, whence 
also classij7j, dassic, classical, <&c.] 1. In 
anc. hist, a term applied to each of the 
large divisions of the Roman people, said 
to have been made by Servius Tullius. — 

2. An order or rank of persons; a number of 
persons in society supposed to have some 
resemblance or equality in rank, education, 
property, talents, and the like; as in the 
phrase, all classes of men in society. 

The constitution of the House of Commons tended 
greatly to promote the salutary intermixture of 
classes. The knight of the shire was the connecting 
link between the baron and the shopkeeper, 

Macmilay. 

3. A number of pupils in a school, or stu- 
dents in a college, of the same standing or 
pursuing the same studies. ~4, In nat. hist. 
a large gi'oup of plants or animals formed 
by the reunion or association of several 


ii, Fr. ton\ ng, %ing\ «H, tAen; tli, i/dn; 


orders. See Classification. — r>. Same as 
Classis, 2 (which see). 

Class (klas), v.t. l. To arrange in a class or 
classes; to rank together; to refer to a class 
or group; to classify. 

"We are all ranked and clttsssd by Him who seeth 
into every heart, D>\ Blai7\ 

2. To place in ranks or divisions, as students 
that are pursuing the same studies; to 
form in to a class or classes. — S YN. To arrange, 
distribute, classify, rank. 

Class (klas), v.i. To be arranged or classed. 
[Rare.] 

Class-fellow ( klas ' f el - 15 ), One of the 

same class at school or college; a class- 
mate. 

Classible (klas'si-bl), a. Capable of being 
classed. 

Classic (klas'ik), n. [L. clmsicus (from 
dassis, a class), pertaining to the classes or 
political divisions into which the Roman 
people were anciently divided, and in par- 
ticular pertaining to the first or liigl'iest 
class, who w^ere often spoken of as classid; 
hence the use of the word to mean writers 
of the first rank.] 1. An author of the first 
rank; a writer whose style is pure, correct, 
and refined ; primarily, a Greek or Roman 
author of this character, but also applied to 
writers of a like character in any nation. 
‘The ctemesof an age.' Pope. 

It at once raised him to the rank of a legitimate 
English classic. Macaulay. 

2. A literary production of the first class or 
rank; the dass'ics, specifically, the literature 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Under the tuition of Mr. Reynolds he was for some 
time instructed in the classics. Malo7ie. 

3. One versed in the classics. 

Classic, Classical (klas'ik, klas'ik -al), a. 

1. Belonging to or associated with the first 
or highest class, especially in literature. 
Hence, (a) primarily and more specifically, 
relating to Greek and Roman authors of tlie 
first rank or estimation. [In this sense clas- 
sical is now more common than ckssic.] 

He (Sheridan) brought away from school a very 
slender provision of classical learning. Brongha^n. 

fib) Pertaining to writers of the first rank 
among the moderns; being of the first order; 
constituting the best model or authority as 
an author. ‘Mr. Greaves, who may be 
justly reckoned a classical author on this 
subject.’ Arbuthnot 

O Sheridan! if aught can move thy pen, 

Let comedy assume her throne again; 

Give us thy last memorial to the age, 

One classic drama, and reform the stage. Byro7t, 

2. (a) Pertaining to ancient Greece or Rome; 
relating to places associated with the an- 
cient Greek and Latin writers. (6) Relating 
to localities associated with great modern 
authors, or to scenes of great historical 
events.. 

Poetic fields encompass me around, 

And still I seem to tread on classic gxomA. A ddiso7i. 

3. In Uteo'ahu'e and the fi.7ie arts, pure; 
chaste; correct; refined; as, a classical 
taste; a classical style; a classical work of 
art. 

At Liverpool Roscoe is like Pompey’s column at 
Alexandria, towering alone in classic dignit)'. 

I J7^’l7lg. . 

4. Belonging to classification; classificatory. 

Unwilling to give similar classical characters to 
both of his primary divisions, Ctesalpinus has passed 
over what at first is most striking in the form of trees. 

, Fees,- ■ 

5. In some Reformed churches, relating to 
a classis or class. See Classis, 2. 

And what doth make a classical eldership to be a 
presbytery ? GoodTrin, 

— Classic orde7's, in ai'ch. the Boric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian orders. 

Classicalism (klas'ik-al-izm), l. A classic 
idiom or style; classicism.— 2. In art, close 
adherence to the rules of Greek or Roman 
art. 

We shall find in it (Renaissance architecture) partly 
the root, partly the expre-ssit3n, of certain dominant 
evils of modern times— over-sophistication and ignor- 
ant Riisliin, 

Classicalist (klas'ik-al-ist), n. A devoted 
admirer of classicalism. In a-rt, one who 
scrupulously adheres to the canons of Greek 
or Roman art. Buslnn. 

Classicallty, Classicalness (kias-ik-ai'i- 
ti, klas'ik-al-nes), n. The quality of being 
classical. 

Classically Odas'ik-al-li), adv. l.f Accord- 
ing to a regular order of classes or sets. 

It would be impossible to bear all its specific details 
in the memory if they were not cla.vsicaily arranged. 

R. Ker. 


w, trig; wh, to/iig; zh, asure.— See Key. 
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2. One of the keys hy means of which a player 
of carillons performs on the bells. 

Glavei, n. See Clavy. 

Glavellated (klav'el-iat-ed), a. [L.L. clavel- 
latMS, from elavella, dim. of L. clava, a club, 
a billet of wood.] Itelating to billets of 
vi'ood.—ClaveUated ashes, potash and pearl- 
ash, so termed from the billets or little clubs 
from wdiich they are obtained by burning. 
GlaveliiEidss (klav-el-lin'i-de), n. pi. [L. 
elavella, dim. of clava, a club, and Gr. ekios, 
likeness,] A family of social aseidians. Each 
individual has its own heart, respiratory 
apparatus, and digestive organs ; but each 
is fixed on a footstalk that liranches from a 
common creeping stem or stolon, through 
which a circulation takes place that connects 
them all They are so transparent that their 
internal structure can be easily observed. 
They propagate both by ova and buds. 
Olaver t (khVv^r), n. Clover. ‘ 'J.’he de.sert 
with sweet claver fills.’ Sandijs. 

Claver (kla'v6r), v.i. [Allied to Dan. Jdaffe, 
to slander; G. Iclaffen, to chatter.] 'J'o talk 
idly and foolishly; to talk much and at 
random. [Scotch.] 

As gude a man ... as ever ye heard daver in a 
pulpit. Sir IV. Scott. 

Claver (kla'ver), n. 1. An idle story.— 
2. pi Idle talk ; gossip. [Scotch.] 

I have kend mony chapmen neglect their goods to 
carry clashes and davers up and down, from one 
country-side to anotlier. Sir !V. Scott. 

Claviceps(klav'i-seps), ??, [L. clava, a club, 
cap^(.t, a head.] A genus of fungi. Called 
qIbo Cordiceps. See Cordicep.s and Ergot, 2. 
ClavicIlor(i(klav'i-kord), n. [L. cla.vis, akey, 
and chorda, a string.] Same as Clarichord. 
Clavicle (klav'i-kl), n, [L. clavicula, a little 
key or fastener, from clavis, a key or lock.] 
The collar-bone, forming one of the ele- 
ments of the pectoral arch in vertebrate 
animals. In man and sundry quadmpeds 
there are two clavicles or collar-bones, 
each joined at one end to the scapula 
or shoulder-bone, and at the other to the 
sternum or breast-bone. In many quadru- 
peds the clavicles are absent or rudimen- 
tary, while in birds they are united in one 
piece, popularly called the ‘merry-thought’ 
Clavicorn (klav'i-koru), n. A member of 
the family Clavicornes. 
ClavicorEes(klav-i-kor'nez),’n. pi. [L. clava, 
a chd.), and cornu, a horn. ] A family of pen- 
tamerous beetles, so named from the antenn ee 
being thickened at the apex so as to terminate 
in a club-shaped enlargement. The species 
are partly terrestrial and partly aquatic. 
The burying-beetles and bacon-beetles may 
be regarded as examples. 

Clavicular (kla-vik'u-ler), a. Pertaining to 
the collar-bone or clavicle. 

Clavier (khVvi-er), n. [Fr. clavier, from L, 
clavis, a key.] In music, the key-board of 
a pianoforte, organ, harmonium, or other 
instrument whose keys are arranged on the 
same plan. 

Claviform (klav'i-form), a. [L. clava. a 
club, and forma, a shape.] Same as Cla- 
vate, 1. 

Clavigert (klav'i-j^r), n. 1. [L. clavis, a key, 
and gero, to carry.] One who keeps the 
keys of any place.— 2. [L. clava, a club, and 
gero, to carry.] One who bears a club; a 
club-bearer. 

Clavigerous (kla-vij'^r-us), a. [See above.] 
Bearing a key. Clarice. 

Ciavipalp (kla\^i-palp), n. A member of 
the family Clavipalpi. 

Clavipalpi (klav'i-pal-pi), n. pi [L. clava, 
a club, and palpi, feelers.] Same as JSro- 
tglidce. 

Clavis (Ida' vis), n. [L. , a key. ] That which 
serves to unlock or explain any difficulty, 
as a translation of a foreign author; or that 
which serves to e.xplain a cipher; a key, 
Clavula (klav'u-la), n. [L., dim. of clava, 
a club.] In hot the receptacle of certain 
fungi. 

Clavus (kla'vus), n. [L., a nail] The dis- 
ease produced in grains of rye and other 
grasses when they are changed to a brown 
or blackish colour by the action of the early 
state of the parasitical fungus Cordiceps 
(Claviceps) purpurea. See Ergot. 

Clavy, Clavel (klav'i, kiav'el), ?j,. In arch. 
a mantel-piece. 

Claw (klg), n. [A. Sax. cltlicu, cld, a claw; 
cog, D. klaauw, a claw or paw, I cel. Ido, 
Dan. and Sw. klo, G, Idaue, a claw; pro])a- 
bly allied to cleave, to adhere.] 1. The 
sharp hooked nail of a quadruped, bird, or 
other animal ; or more generally, a hooked 


oil, pound: ii, Sc. abune; f. Sc. icy. 


% In a classical manner; according to the 
maimer of classical authors. 

Classicism (klasl-sizm), n. A classic idiom 
or style. 

Classicist (klas'i-sist), n. One versed in 

Classifiable (klas'i-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being classified. 

These changes are classifiable as the original sen- 
sations are. ‘ y. 5. Mill. 

Classific (klas-sif ik), a. l. Distinguishing a 
class or classes; as, a classific mark. [Bare.] 
2. ilelating to classification. Worcester. 
rHare.] 

Classification (kins' i-fi-ka"shon), n. [See 
Glas,sipy.] The act of forming into a class 
or classes, so as to bring together those 
beings or things which most resemble each 
other, and to separate those that differ; dis- 
tribution into sets, sorts, or ranks. In nat 
hist, classification has been made on two 
principles distinguished as the artificial and 
nahiral— the. former made on accidental 
coincidence in certain organs, as, in botany, 
in those of reproduction, or on external re- 
semblance; the latter having regard to the 
whole structure of the objects classified. 
The widest classes in natural history are 
called kingdoms. Kingdoms ai’e divided 
into classes, classes into orders, orders into 
families, families into genera, genera into 
species, and species into varieties. 
Classificatory(klas'i-fi-ka-to-ri), a. Belong- 
in" to classification; concerned with classi- 
fying. ‘TUhe classificatory sciences/ Whewell 
Classifier (klas'i-fi-er), n. One who classi- 
fies; one who investigates and embodies in 
practice the principles of classification. 

The cktssiyierff of this period were chieflj' Fructists 
and Corollists, Jiees, . 

Classify (klas'i-fi), v.t. pret. & pp, classified; 
ppr.classifying. [L, classls, a cla.ss, and/acm, 
to make. ] To arrange in a class or classes; 
to arrange in sets or ranks according to 
some method founded on common charac- 
teristics in the objects so arranged. 

The former (the Limiajan system) is an attempt at 
dassi/ylfter plint-s according to their agreement in 
some single characters. ^ Brandi and Cox. 

Classis (klas'sis), n. l.t Class; order; sort. 

He had declared his opinion of that classis of men. 

Clarendon. 

2. Bedes, an ecclesiastical body, convention, 
or assembly; specifically, in the Beformed 
American, .Dutch, and French Churches, a 
judicatory corresponding to a presbytery. 

^ The meeting of the elders over many congregations 
that they call the classis. Gocdium. 

Class-man (klas'man), n. pi Class-men 
(klas'meii). In the English universities, a 
candidate for graduation in arts who has 
passed, an examination of special severity in 
one of the departments in which honours 
are conferred, and who is placed according 
to merit in one of several classe.s. At Oxford 
successful candidates are classed in both 
of the public examinations, in the first in 
three classes, in the second (or final exam- 
ination) in four classes. At Cambridge only 
graduates are classed, and they are divided 
into three classes. See Tripo,s. 
Class-mate (klas'mat), n. A class-fellow at 
school or college. 

Clat(kl?it), V, andn. [Sc.] Same v&Claut. 
Clatllrate (klath'rat), a. [L. clathrus, a 
lattice,] In hot. and zool. latticed; divided 
like lattice-work. 

Clatter (klat'fir), vd. [From the sound, 
A. Sax. clatruvg, a clattering, a rattle; D. 
Hater, a rattle; Jdateren, to rattle.] 1. To 
make rattling sounds; to make repeated 
sharp sounds, as when sonorous bodies 
strike or are struck rapidly together; to 
rattle.— 2. [Old or provincial English and 
Scotch. 3 To talk fast and idly; to run on : 
to rattle %vith the tongue. ‘Thou dost but 
clatter.* Spenser, 

Clatter (klat'^r), v.t. To strike so as to 
produce a rattling noise from. 

You clatter .still your brazen kettle. Swift, 

Clatter (klat'6r), n. 1. A rapid succession 
of abi’upt, sharp .sounds; rattling sounds; 
tumultuous and confused noise. ^Clatter 
of horsehoofs.* Macaulay. ‘ With cackle 
and with clatter.* Tennyson. 

By this gre.-it clatter one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. Slta/i. 

2, Idle gossip ; tattle. Burns. [Provincial 
and Scotch.] 

Glatterer (klat'6r-6r), n. One who clat- 
ters ; a babbler. * Glatterers love no peace. ’ 
Skelton. 


Clatteringly (klat'er-mg-li), adv. With 
clattering. 

Claudeat (kl^'dent), a. [L. claudens, from 
claudo, to shut. ] Shutting ; confining ; 
drawing together; as, a claudent muscle. 
Johnson. [Bare.] 

Claudicaat (kla'di-kant), a. [See below.] 
Halting; limping. Johnson. [Bare.] 
Claudicate t (kla'di-kat), v.i. [L. claudieo, 
to limp, from claudus, lame.] To halt or 
limp, Bailey. 

Claudication (kla-di-ka'shon), n. A halt- 
ing or limping ; a limp. [Bare.] 

I have lately contracted a . . . claudimtio7t \\\ 
my left foot. Steele. 

OlaugM (klfi^iht), pret. & pp, of an obsolete 
verb cleche or elache, to clutch. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

The carlin claught her by the rump. 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. Bu7‘ns. 

Claugllt (lilacht), n. A catch ; a hold ; as, 
I tomi a claught o’ him. [Scotch.] 

Clause (klaz), n. [Fr. clause, from L.L. 
clausa, for L. clausula, a conclusion, and as 
a law term a clause, from claudo, clausum, 
to close,] 1. In gram, a member of a com- 
pound sentence containing bpth a subject 
and its predicate. — 2. An article in a con- 
tract or other writing ; a distinct part of a 
contract, wall agreement, charter, commis- 
sion, or the like; a distinct stipulation, con- 
ation, proviso, &c. In Scots law, certain 
clauses in deeds are expressed according to 
certain technical forms, and are of several 
]^nds; as, clause of devolution, a clause de- 
volving some office, obligation, or duty on a 
party in a certain event, as, for example, on 
the failure of another to perform; clmse of 
return, a clause by which the gran ter of a 
right makes aparticular distinction of it, and 
provides that in a certain event it shall re- 
turn to himself; clauses irritant and resolU' 
tive, clauses devised for limiting the right 
of an absolute proprietor in entails. 
Clause-rolls (klaz'rolz), n. pi Same as 
CZosc BoZfe. See under Close. 

Claustral ( Idas' tral), a. [L.L. clavstralis, 
from L. cLaustrum, an inclosure, and in late 
times a cloister, from claudo, to slmt. ] 1. Be- 
lating to a cloister ; as, a claustrai prior. 
See Prior.— -2. Besembling a religions liouse 
in its seclusion ; cloister-like ; secluded. 
Clausular (kl(iz'u-16r), a, [L. clausula. See 
Clause.] Consisting of or having clauses. 
Olausule (klaz'ul), 7i. A little clause. Bp. 
Peacock. 

Clausure (kliiz'ur), n. [L. cla^isum. See 
Clause.] l. The act of shutting up or con- 
fining; confinement. [Bare,] 

In some monasteries the severity of the clausure 
is hard to be borne, Z)r. rl. Geddes. 

2. In anat. the absence of a perforation 
where it normally occurs —3. t An inclosure. 
Claut (klat), v.t. [Closely connected with 
clod, clot, a thick, round mass.] To rake or 
scrape together. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Claut (klat), n. 1. An instrument for raking 
or scraping together mire, weeds, <^c. •— 
2. What is so scraped together ; a hoard 
scraped together by dirty work or niggard- 
liness. [Scotch.] 

She has gotten a coof wi’ a claut o’ siller. Burns. 

Clavaria (kla-va'ri-a), n. [L. clava, a club.] 
A genus of fungi, belonging to the division 
Hynienomycetes, and having a fleshy sub- 
stance and a confluent stem; club-shaped 
fungus. Some species are edible. 

One species is called gray-goat’s 
beard. 

Olavate, Clavated (kla'vat, kla'- (||| 
vat-edl a. [L. clava, a club ; in mMim 
second sense rather from clavus, Wm 

a nail] 1. In hot, and zool. club- Iff 
shaped ; having the form of a club ; iff 
growing gradually thicker toward M 
the top, as certain parts of a if 
plant; claviform. —2. In anat. the ®"' 
term applied to a species of arti- Clavate, 
dilation. See Gomphosis. 

Clavati (kla-va'ti), n. pi. [L. clava, a elnh.] 
A family of fungi, belonging to the division 
Hymenomycetes, characterized Ijy bearing 
basicliospores covering the tip and sides of 
branched or simple club-shaped receptacles. 
Clavation (kla- va'shou), n. [See Clayate, ] 
Same as Gomjp/iosfs. 

Clave (klav), pret. of cleave. 

Clave (klav), n. A kind of stool used by 
ship-carpenters. 

Clavecitt (klav'e-sin), n. [Fr. clavecin, from 
It. clavicembalo, L. clavis, a key, and cym- 
halum, a cymbal] 1. A harpsichoril— 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


extremity belonging' to miy animal member 
or appendage. 

Tht* tn.ixiilarv oalpa in the Spiders are long jointed 
appendages, terniinated in the 


2. The whole leg or foot of such animals 
iferustaceaus, spiders, Ac.) as have cuned 
jrdnted legs usually terminating in a sharp 
point; in a special sense applied to the 
nim-er.-s of certain shell-tisii, as the lobster, 
era)), Ac. -3. Tlie hand: in contempt. John- 
-4. Anything shaped like the claw of an 
animal, as the crooked forked end of a ham- 
mer used for drawing nails,— 5. In hot. the 
narrow base of a petal, especially when it 
is long, as in the pink and wallflower ; m 
tills sense called also Unguis (which see). 

Claw (kin), v.t 1. To tear, scratch, pull, or 
seize with, or as with, claws or nails. 

Like wild beasts shut un in a cage, to daw and 
bite each other to their mutual destruction. Biir&e. 

2. To relieve as if by scratching; to scratch, 
as an itching part, with intent to gratify. 

Look, whether the wither’d elder hath not his poll 
ciaxv'd like a parrot. Shak. 

Hence— 3. To fawn on; to flatter. 

Rich men they dint/, soothe up, and flatter ; the 
poor tliey contemn and despise. Holland. 

—To clmo ofj to claio mmy,\ to rail at; to 
scold. 

Mr. Baxter . . . daws ojf the Episcopal party as 
a set of Cassandrian priests. BJ>. Nicholson. 

Tlie jade Fortune is to be claw’d away for’t, if you 
should lose it. Sir B. L' Estrange. 

Claw (kla,), ‘0.1, Naut. to beat to windward, 
to prevent falling on a lee shore or on an- 
other vessel : with off; hence, {fig.) to get 
off ; to escape. 

Claw- back t (kla'bak), n. Lit. one who 
claws the back; one who flatters; a syco- 
phant; awheedler. Mir. for Mags. 

Claw-back t (kla'bak), a. Flattering. Bp. 
Hall. 

Claw- back t (kla'bak), To flatter, 
Warner, 

Clawed (klftd), a. Furnished, with claws. 

Claw - kaiiinier (kla'liain-mer), n. A ham- 
mer so named from one end of it being 
divided into two claws, for convenience of 
drawing nails out of wood. 

Olawless (kla'les), a. Destitute of claws. 

Clawsick (k%'sik), a. Suffering, as sheep, 
from foot-rot or claw-sickness. 

Claw-sickness (kb^sik-nes), n. Foot-rot, a 
disease in cattle and sheep. 

Claw-wrencii (khyrensh), n. A wrench 
having a loose pivoted jaw and a relatively 
fixed one so arranged as to bite together 
when they are made to grip an object. 

Clay (kla), n. [A. Sax. cl'ceg, Dan. Jdceg, L.G-. 
klei, 1), Jdai, Jdei, G. klei, clay. From a root 
signifying to stick or adhere, seen also in 
cleave, to adhere, clue, clog, clot, glue, L. 
gluten.] 1. The name common to various 
viscous earths, compounds of silica and alu- 
mina, sometimes with lime, magnesia, soda 
or potash, and metallic oxides. All the va- 
rieties are characterized by being firmly co- 
herent, weighty, compact, and hard when 
dry, but stiff, viscid, and ductile when moist; 
smooth to the touch; not readily diffusible 
in water, and when mixed not readily sub- 
siding in it. They contract by heat. Clays 
absorli water greedily, and become soft, but 
are so tenacious as to be moulded into any 
shape, and hence they are the materials of 
bricks and tiles, pottery, &c. There are 
many varieties of clay used for different 
purposes, as pipe-clay, potter’s day, brick 
clay, porcelain clay, &e.— 2. In poetry and 
in Scrip, earth in general, especially as the 
material of the human body. 

I also am formed out of the day. Job xxxiii. 6. 

Their spirits conquered when their was cold. 

y. Baillie. 

— Kimmendge clay, Oxford clay, Weald 
clay. See these terms in their alphabetical 
places. — Clay iron-ore, clay ironstone, one 
of tlie most valuable of the ferriferous rocks, 
from which iron is procured in great abun- 
dance. It occurs cliiefiy in the coal-mea- 
sures of Scotland, Staffordshire, Shropshire, 
and Wales. 

Clay (kla), a. Formed or consisting of clay; 
as, a clay soil. 

Clay (kla), v.t 1. To cover or manure with 
clay. ^ ‘The ground must be clayed again.’ 
Mortimer. — 2. To purify and whiten with 
clay, as sugar.— 3. To puddle with clay. 
Clay-brained (kla'brand), a. Doltish; stu- 
pid. Shak. 

Clay -built (khVbilt), a. Built with clay. 
*Clay-built cisterns.’ Dr. M Darwin. 


Clay-cold (kla'kold), a. Cold as clay or 
earth; lifeless. Howe; Mallet. 

Olaye (kla), n. [Fr. daie, a hurdle.] In 
fort, a wattle or hurdle made with stakes 
interwoven with osiers, to cover lodgments. 
Clayed (klad), p. and a. 1. Covered or ma- 
nured with clay; as, clayed lands.— 2. Puri- 
fied and whitened with clay; as, clayed 
sugar. 

Clayey (kla'i), a. 1. Consisting of clay; 
abounding with clay; partaking of clay; 
like clay. ‘ A heavy or clayey soil. ’ DerJiam. 

2. Bedaubed or besmeared with clay. 

Wheat fields, one would think, cannot come to 
grow untilled— no man made clayey or made weary 
thereby. Carlyle. 

Clayisb. (kla'ish), a. Partaking of the na- 
ture of clay, or containing particles of it. 
‘Otoi/isA water,’ Harvey. 

Clay-kiln (khVkil), n. a kiln or stove for 
burning clay. 

Clay-marl (kla'marl), n. A whitish, smooth, 
chalky clay. 

Clay -mill (IdaTnil), n. A mill for mixing 
and tempering clay; a pug-mill. 

Claymore (kla'mor), n. [Gael, elaidheam- 
mor, a broadsword — claidheam, a sword, 
and mor, great.] Formerly the large two- 
handed sword of the Scotch Highlanders ; 
now a basket-hiited, double-edged broad- 
sword. 

Clay -pit (kla'pit), n. A pit where clay is 
dug. 

Clay -slate (kla^slat), n. In geol. a rock 
consisting of clay which has been hardened 
and otherwise changed, for the most part 
extremely fissile and often affording good 
roofing slate. In colour it varies from 
greenish or bluish-gray to lead colour. The 
cleavage is independent of the stratifiication. 
It rarely lies parallel to the bedding, gener- 
ally crossing the strata at all angles. If a 
piece of slate be examined it will be found 
possible to continue the division until very 
thin scales are obtained. This peculiar 
structure is known as slaty cleavage. This i 
rock, in Scotland, is characteristic of the I 
Silurian formation. i 

Clay-stone (kla'stdn), n. An earthy felstoue 
or felspathic rock of the igneous group ; its 
harder varieties being formerly known as 
compact felspar. Its texture is porous, 
compact, or slaty. Its colour is white, gray, 
yellow, or blue ; also rose or pale red, or 
brownish red, and sometimes greenish. 
Clead, Cleed (klecl), v.t. To clothe. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 

Cleading, deeding (kledTng), n. [A pro- 
vincial E. and Sc. form of clothing. ] 1. Cloth- 
ing ; that which clothes or covers ; a cover- 
ing. [Scotch.]— 2. In the jacket or 

outer covering of the cylinder; also, a tim- 
ber casing inclosing the boiler of a locomo- 
tive engine and firebox; the covering of 
hair-felt put on steam-pipes to prevent the 
radiation of heat.— 3. Any kind of plank- 
covering, such as the slating-boards of a 
roof, tlie boards of a floor, the plank lining 
of a pit-shaft, the planking of a coffer-dam, 
&c. 

Clean (Iden), a. [A. Sax. elmne, clean, pure, 
bright; cog. with W, glain, glan, Ir. and 
Gael. gla7i, clean, pure, radiant, the root 
being also seen probably in glance, &c.] 

1. Clear of dirt or filth; having all unclean- 
ness removed; unmixed with matter foreign 

I to the substance itself; unadulterated; pure. 

2. Free from what is injurious ; ’without 
fault, imperfection, or defect ; as, a clean 
garden; clean timber; a clean copy; a clean 
proof.— 3. Clean-limbed; well-proportioned; 
shapely; lithe. 

Methought he had a pair 

Cf legges and of feet, so and fair 

That all my hate I gave unto his hold. Chancer. 

Thy waist is straight and c/tferw. Waller. 

4. Free from awkwardness; not bungling; 
i dexterous; adroit; as, a boxer; a clean 
\ leap; a clean trick.— 5. Free from limitation 
or any modifying quality or circumstance ; 
entire; complete. 

And when thou reapest the harvest of your land, 
thou Shalt not make dea 7 i riddance of the corners of 
the field. Lev. xxiii. 22. 

6. In whale-fishing, having no fish or oil 
I aboard ; as, a ship returned clean, that is, 
came back from the fishing without having 
captui'ed whales or seals. —7. Free from 
moral impurity, guilt, or blame ; innocent ; 
sinless; holy. ‘ He knew who should betray 
him; therefore said he, Ye are not all clean.’ 
Jn. xiii. 11.— 8. Among the Jews, (a) of per- 
sons, free from ceremonial defilement. Lev. 
xii. 8. (b) Of animals and things, not caus- 


ing ceremonial defilement; specifically, of 
animals, not forbidden by the ceremonial 
law for use in sacrifice and for food. Lii. 
xi. 41; Gen. vii. S.— Clean bill of health, a 
document signed by the proper authorities 
certifying that there are no cases of infec- 
tious disease on board the ship to whose 
master it is granted. See under Bill. 
Clean (klen), adv. [A. Sax. clcene, clean, 
entirely. >See above.] 1. Quite; perfectly; 
’wholly; entirely; fully. 

The people passed dea/t over Jordan. Josh. iii. 17. 
Is his mercy dean gone for ever ? Fs. lx.xvii. S. 

2. Without miscarriage; de.xterously. [Ob- 
solescent] 

Pope came off dean with Homer. Bcv. y. Henley. 

Clean (klen), v.t. [A, Sax. clwnmi. See the 
adjective.] To make clean; to remo\'e all 
foreign matter from; to purify; to cleanse, 

‘ Time enough to clean our ship’s bottom.’ 
Dampier. ‘ Clea^ied their vigorous wings. ’ 
Thomson. — To clean out, to dejirive of all 
available means; to exhaust the pecuniary 
resources of. [Colloq.] 

(Bentley) must have been pretty well dea/ied ojtt. 

De Quincey. 

Cleaner (klen'er), n. One who or that which 
cleans. 

Clean-handed (klenliand-ed), a. 1 . Having 
clean hands.— 2. Mg. free from moral taint 
or suspicion; as, he did come out of the 
transaction clean-lumded. 

Cleaning (klen'ing), n. 1. The act of making 
clean.— 2. The after-birth of cow’s, ewes, Ac. 
Cleanlily (klenrii-li), acf y. In a cleanly 
manner. [Hare.] 

Clean-limbed (klen'limd), a. Having well- 
proportioned limbs; lithe; lissome. ‘A 
clea^i-limhedi&lloyi,’ Dickens. 

Cleanliness (klen'li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being cleanly; freedom from diit, 
filth, or any foul extraneous matter. ‘ The 
cleanliness of its streets.’ Addison. ‘ Such 
cleanliness from head to heel’ Swift. 
Cleanly (klen'li), a. [From dean. ] 1. Free 
from dirt, filth, or any foul matter; neat; 
carefully avoiding filth. ‘ K eat an d cleanly. ' 
Shale. ‘ Some plain, but clea^dy country 
maid.’ Dry den. — 2. Free from, injurious or 
polluting inlluence; pure; innocent. Dlean- 
^yjoys.’ GTaariiZe.— 3. -t Cleansing; making 
clean. 

The fair 

With deanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 

4.t Kice; artful; dexterous; adroit. ‘Clean- 
ly play.’ Spenser. evasion.’ Sir 

R. L' Estrange. 

Cleanly (klenli), adv. 1. In a clean man- 
ner; neatly; without filth. ‘He was very 
cleanly dressed.' DMtus.— 2.t Purely; in- 
nocently. S/ta/r. — S.t Cleverly; adroitly; 
dexterously. ‘To have a quick hand and 
convey things ’ Middleton. 

Cleanness (klen'’nes), n. The state or 
quality of being clean : (a) freedom from 
dirt, filth, and foreign matter; neatness. 
(&) Freedom from ceremonial pollution. 

No scrupulous purity, none of the ceremonial 
cleanness which characterizes the diction of our aca- 
demical pharisees. Macaiilay. 

(c)t Exactness; purity; justness; correctness: 
used of language or style. ‘Cleanness of 
expression.’ Dry den. (d) Purity; innocence, 
‘The cleanness and purity of one's mind.' 
Pope. 

Cleansable, Cleansible (klenz'a-bl, klenz'- 
i-bl), a. Capable of being cleansed. Sher- 
wood. [Hare.] 

Cleanse (klenz), v.t pret. & pp. cleansed; 
ppr.cleamsing. [A. Sax. clcensian,tvom clcene, 
clean.] 1. To purify; to make clean; to 
free from filth, impurity, guilt, infection, 
or generally whatever is unseemly, noxious, 
or offensive. 

Cleanse thou me from secret faults. Ps. xix. 12. 

2. To remove; to purge away. 

Not all her odorous tears can deanse her crime. 

Dryden. 

Cleanser (klenz'er), n. One who or that 
which cleanses. 

Clean-shaped (klen'shapt),^. Symmetrical 
in shape; well-proportioned. 

Cleansible. See Cleansable. 

Cleansing (klenz'ing), a. Adapted to cleanse 
and purify. 

Clean-timberedt (klen'tim-berd), a. Well- 
proportioned. [Bare.] 

I think Hector was not so clean-timlered. Shak. 

Clear (kler), a. fO.Fr. cler, cleir, Fr. clair, 
from L. clarus, clear, whence also G. Dan. 
and Sw. klar, I), klaar, clear,] 1. Free from 
darkness or opacity; brilliant; light; lumin- 


fi, Fr. to?i; 


TH, then\ th, t/dn; w, laig; wh, zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Otis; ttnelonded : not obscured. ‘It is al- ! 
most dear dawn.’ Shak. ‘The dear sun,' i 
‘ I will darlveii the earth in a clear 
day.’ Am. viii. 9.— 2,t Bright-coloured; gay; 
showy; inagnihcent. ‘ Him that is clothed 
with dear "clothing. ' Wickliffe, da. ii. 3.— 
3. Free from anything which W’-ouId dim the 
transparency or bright colour of a thing ; 
as, dear water ; a clear complexion ; clear 
sand. ‘C/mr silver.’ Milton. 

The stream is so transparent, pure, and dear. 

Deuham. 

1. Free from anything that confuses: («) not 
confused or dull ; having the power of per- 
ceiving or eoinprelieudihg quickly ; sharp ; 
acute; discriminating; as, a dear intellect. 
(h) Easily seen or comprehended; free from 
obscurity; easily intelligible; perspicuous; 
distinct ; lucid ; as, a clear statement. ‘ A 
cfcar account.’ IF. Temple. 

Multitudes of ^vo^cIs are neither an argument of 
dear ideas in the writer, nor a proper means of con- 
veying' de/t?- notions to the reader. Dr. Ciarke. 

5. Evident; manifest; indisputable; un- 
deniable. ‘ Remained to our Almighty foe 
dear victory.’ Milton.— G. Free from any- 
thing that perturbs; undisturbed by care or 
passion; unruffled; serene. ‘To whom the 
Son with calm aspect and clear.* 3[ilton.— 

7. Free from guilt or blame; morally un- 
blemished; irreproachable. ‘ Duncan hath 
been so clear in his great office.’ Shale. ' In 
honour clear.* Pope. 

I write to you this second epistle, in which I stir 
your dear soul by monishing, iVickliJfe, a Pet. iii. j. 

8. Free from entanglement or emban-ass- 
ment; free from accusation or imputation, 
distress, imprisonment, or.the like; followed 
by ef or from. ‘ To get clear of all the debts 
loAve.' Skak. 

The cruel corporal whisper’d in my ear, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me dear. 

Gay. 

9. Free from impediment or obstruction; 
unobstructed; as, a dear view. 

My companion left the way dear to him. Addiso7t. 

10. Sounding distinctly; distinctly audible; 
canorous; as, his voice was loud and clear. 

11. Without diminution or deduction; in 
full ; net ; as, clear profit or gain. 

I often wished that I had dear, 

For life, six liundred pounds a year, S7vi/t, 

—Clear daijs (preceded by a numeral, as 
four, five, or nine clear days), days reckoned 
exclusively of th(.->se on which any proceed- 
ing is commenced or completed. 

Clear (kler), n. In carp, and arch, only 
perhaps in the phrase in the dear, that is, 
in the space between any two bodies where 
no other intervenes, or between their near- 
est surfaces. 

Clear (kler), adv. 1. Clearly; plainly; not 
obscurely; manifestly, Milton. — 2. Clean; 
quite; entirely; wholly: indicating entire 
separation; as, to cut a piece dear off; to 
go dear away, [Coiloq.] 

Ht* put his mouth to her ear, and under pretext of 
a whisper, bit it dear off. Sir H. L'Esi^'afig-e, 

Clear (kler), r.t 1. To remove whatever 
diminishes the brightness, transijarency, or 
purity of colour of a thing; as, to clear 
liquors; to clear a mirror; to dear the sky. 

2. To free from obscurity, perple.\;ity, or 
ambiguity: often followed by up; as, to 
dear a question or theory; to dear up a case. 

Let a god descend, and dear the bu,siness to the 
audience. Dryde^t. 

3. To free from obstructions ; to free from 
any impediment or incumbrance, or from 
anything noxious or injurious; as, to dear 
the sea of pirates; to clear land of trees; to 
dear a road; to clear the voice, --L To re- 
move (something in the nature of an en- 
cumbrance, impediment, or o])stmction): 
with off, aioay, &c. ; as, to dear off debts; to 
dear away rubbish.— 5. To free; to liberate 
or disengage; as, to dear a man from debt, 
obligation, or duty.—G. To free from the 
imputation of guilt ; to justify or vindicate; 
to acquit, ‘ That will by no means dear the 
guilty.’ Ex. xx.xiv. 7.-7. To make gain or 
profit beyond all expenses and charges; to 
net. 

Re deai's but two hundred thousand crowns a year. 

Addison. 

8, To leap over or pass by without touching 
or failure ; as, to clear a hedge or ditch ; 
to dear a rock at sea by a few yards. — 

9, Maut. to pay the customs on, or con- 
nected wdth; to obtain permission to sail 
for,_ by procuring the necessary documents, 
giving the requisite bonds, c%c.; as, to dear 
a cargo; to dear a ship at the custom-house. 


—To dear the land, is to gain such a dis- | 
tanee from shore as to have open sea room 
and be out of danger from the land,— - 
To dear a ship for action, ov to dear for 
action, is to remove all incumbrances from 
the decks and prepare for an engagement. 
Clear (kler), v.i. 1. To become free from 
clouds or fog; to become fair; to pass away 
or disappear fz’om the sky: often followed 
by ‘up, off, or aioay; as, the mist clears off ov 
away. 

So foul a sky deal's not -tvithoiu a storm. Shak. 
Advise him to stay till the weather dea^s np. Swift. 

2. t To be disengaged from incumbrances, 
distress, or entanglements; to become free 
or disengaged. Bacon. — 3. To exchange 
cheques and bills and settle balances, as is 
done in clearing-houses. See Cleakiko, 1(c). 

4, Naut. to leave a port: often followed by 
out or outwards; as, several vessels cleared 
yesterday ; the ship will clear out or out- 
u'ards to-morrow. — To dear out, to take 
one’s self off; to remove; to depart. [Colloq.j 

Clearage (klerTij), n. The act of removing 
anything; clearance. [Rare.] 

Clearance (kler'ans), 1. The act of clear- 
ing; as, the clearance of land from trees; 
the clearance of an estate from unprofitable 
tenantry.— 2. Clear or net profit. Trollope. 

3. A certificate that a ship or vessel has 
been cleared at the custom-house. —4. In 
steam-engines, the distance between the 
piston and the’ cylinder-cover, when the for- 
mer is at the end of its stroke, 

Clear-cole (kler'kol). See Claire-cole. 
Clear-cut (kler'kut), a. Formed with clear, 
sharp, or delicately defined outlines, as if 
by cutting, as opposed to moulding. ‘A 
cold and clear-cut face.' Tennyson. 
Clearedness (klerd'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being cleared. Fuller. [Rare.] 
Clearer (kler'6r), n. 1, One who or that 
which clears.— 2. Naut. a tool on which the 
hemp is always finished for lines and twines 
for sail-makers, <Src. 

Clear-headed (klSFhed-ed), a. Having a 
clear head or understanding. ‘ This cZear- 
i^eafZcd, kind-hearted man.’ JDw'aeli. 
Clearing (kleFing), n. 1. The act of clearing; 
as, (a) the act of freeing from anything; as, 
the clearing of land, (o) The act of defend- 
ing or vindicating one’s self. 2 Cor. vii. 11. 
(c) Among bankers, the act of exchanging 
drafts on each other’s houses and settling 
the differences. A clerk from each estab- 
lishment attends the clearing-house with 
the cheques and bills he may have on the 
others, and distributes them in drawers 
allotted to the several banks. They then 
make out balance-sheets, entering on the 
one side the sum each bank owes them and 
on the other side the sum they owe each 
bank. Those who have money to receive 
on balance take it indiscriminately from 
those who have to pay, as it is evident the 
sums to he paid must, in the aggregate, 
equal the sums to be received. In railway 
management, the act of distributing among 
the different companies the proceeds of the 
through traffic passing over several rail- 
ways. The necessary calculations are made 
in the railway clearing-house in London. — 
2. A place or tract of land cleared of wood 
for cultivation: a common use of the word 
in America. 

Clearing -house (kler'ing-hous), n. The 
place where the operation termed dea^'ing 
in hanks and railways is carried on. See 
CLEARINa, 1 (c). 

Clearing-nut (kler'ing-nut), n. The fruit 
of the Strychnos potatomm, used in the 
East Indies for clearing muddy water. 
Clearl;^ (kler'li), adv. In a clear manner: 
(a) plainly; evidently; fully; as, the fact is 
dearly pvoved. (6) Without obstruction ; 
luminously; as, to shine clearly, (c) With 
clear discernment; as, to understand dearly. 
((f) t Without entanglement or confusion. 
‘He will never come out of it clearly.' 
Bacon. (c)t Plainly; honestly; candidly. 
Tillotson. (/)t Without reserve. 

By a certain day they should dearly relinquish 
unto the king all their lands and possessions. 

^ Sir y. Davies. 

Clearness (kler'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being^ clear: (a) freedom from any- 
thing that diminishes the brightness, trans- 
parency, or purity of colour of a thing ; as, 
the clearness ot water or other liquor; dear- 
ness of skin. (&) Freedom from obstruction 
or incumbrance ; as, the clearness of the 
ground, (c) Discernment ; perspicuity ; as, 
dearness of understanding, (d) Distinct- 
ness; perspicuity; luminousness ; as, the 


dearness of views, of arguments, of explan- 
ations. 

He does not know how to convey his thoughts to 
another with dearness and perspicuity, Addisoii. 

((})t Plainness or plain dealing ; sincerity ; 
honesty; fairness; candour. 

Their good faith and dearness of dealing made 
them almost invincible. Bacon, 

(/) Freedom from imputation or suspicion 
()fill. ‘I require a cZearnm.’ Bhak. ((/) In 
painting, that peculiar quality in a picture 
which is realized by a skilful arrangement 
of colours, tints, and tones, and for tlie 
satisfactory attainment of which a know- 
ledge of chiaroscuro is requisite. 
Clear-seeing (kleFse-ing), a. Having a 
clear sight or understanding. Coleridge. 
Clear-siglited (kler'sit-ed), a. Seeing with 
clearness ; having acuteness of mental dis- 
cernment; discerning; perspicacious; as, 
dear-sighted reason; a dear-sighted judge. 

Judgment sits clear-sighted, and surveys 

The chain of reason with unerring gaze, Tho^vson. 

Clear-sightedness (kler-sit'ed-nes), u. The 
state or quality of being clear-sighted; acute 
discernment. 

Clear-starch (kler'starch), n.t. To stiffen 
and dress with clear or colourless starch; 
as, to clear-starch muslin. 

He took his lodgings at the mansion-house of a 
tailor’s widow, -vvho washes and can dear-starch his 
bands. Addison. 

Clear-starcher (kler'stiirch-er), n. One who 
clear-starches, ‘Clean linen come home 
from the clear-starcher' s.* Dickens. 
Clear-story, Clere-story (kler'sto-ri), n. 
[Clear and story. It is uncertain whether 
the epithet clear is applied to the story on 
account of the light admitted througfi its 
windows, or from its being dear of the roof 
of the aisles.] The upper story of a cathe- 














Part of Mahnsbury Abbey. 

A, Clear-story. B, Triforium. C, Arches of the Nave. 

dral or other church, perforated by a range 
of windows, which form the principal means 
of lighting the central portions of the build- 
ing. It is iinmodiately over the arches of 
the side aisles and the triforium, where a 
triforium is present. Where there is no tii- 
forium it rests immediately on the arches. 
Cleat (klet), n. [Probably allied to G. klate, 


I, Cleat, s, Deck-cleat, 3, Thumb-cleat. 

Jdatte, a claw, or to D. Iclit, G. Jdette, a bur.] 
1. A piece of wood or iron ivsecl in a ship to 
fasten ropes upon. It is formed with one 


Fate, far, fat, fg.U; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; % Sc. iey. 
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ana or two, or with a hollow to receive a 
rope, and is made fast to some part of a 
vessel. Tliere are several kinds of cleats on 
hoard vessels; such as beiaying;eleats, deck- 
cleats, thurah-cleats. — 2. A piece of iron 
worn on a shoe.— 3. A piece of wood nailed 
on transverselj’ to a piece of joinery for the 
purpose of securing it in its proper position, 
or for strengthening. —4. A trunnion bracket 
4)11 a a'un-carriage. £J. S. Knight. 
CleaMklet), v.t. To strengthen with a cleat 
or cleats. , . 

CleavatJle (Iclev'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
cleaved or divided. , , . 

Cleavage (klev'ilj), n. l. The act of cleaving 
or splitting; the act of separating or divid- 
ing "olf. — 2. In mineral, and geol the man- 
ner in which substances regularly cleave 
or split. It is used in relation to tlie frac- 
ture of minerals which have natural joints 
and possess a regular structure. Certain 
rocks, as slate-rocks in the strictest sense, 
may be cleaved into an indefinite numlier 
of thin lamiiiEe which are parallel to each 
other, but which may be, but generally are 
not, parallel to the planes of the true strata 
or layers of deposition. Cleavage is the 
result of an operation which is subsequent 
to, and entirely independent of, the original 
stratification of the rocks. In reference to 
mineral crystals cleavage is called basal, 
cubic, diagonal, or lateral (or peritomous) 
according as it is parallel to the base of a 
crystal, to the faces of a cube, to a diagonal 
plane, or to the lateral planes. 

Cleave (klev), u. i. pret. dace ov cleaved; pp. 
cleamd; ppr. cleaving. [A, )Sax. cUfian, cleo- 
fittn, pret. difode, pp. clifod, (cleaved is there- 
fore historically the correct pret. & pp. ); 
cog. B. and L. G. Meven, Ban. klcehe, G. Meben, 
to adhere, to cleave. Climb is a nasalized 
form akin to this.] 1. To stick ; to adhere ; 
to be attached : used both in a literal and 
figurative sense. ‘If any blot hath cleaved 
to mine hands.’ Job xxxl 7. ‘Who loved 
one only and who, clave to her. ’ Tennyson, 
Let iny tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 

Ps. cxxxvii. 6. 

For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and 
true. Tennysan. 

2. To unite aptly; to fit closels'’. [Rare.] 
New honours . . . 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. Shak. 

Cleave (klev), v. t pret. dove or clave ( the 
latter now archaic), also deft; pp. cloven, 
cleft or cleaved; ppr. cleaving. [A. Sax. 
cledfan, deaf, clofen (the historically cor- 
rect conjugation is therefore or 

clove, cloven), to cleave or split; cog. B. 
Jcloven, Icel. kljitfa, Dm. Move, G. Mieben. 
This verb can hardly be connected with 
cleave, to adhere.] 1. To part or divide by 
force ; to split or rive ; to sever forcibly; to 
hew; to cut; as, to cleave wood; to cleave a 
rock. ‘Stands apart cleft from the main.’ 
Tennyson. ‘ Clove an advent to the throne.’ 
Tennyson. 

His iieart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild. 

Coleridge. 

When Abraham ofiered up his son, 

He clave the wood wherewith it might be done. 

Louft/ellow. 

He cleft me thro’ the stomacher, Tennyson. 

Oh yet we trust ... 

That not a worm is cloven in vain, Tennyson, 

2. To part or open naturally. ‘Every beast 
that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth the cleft 
into two claws.’ Deut, xiv. 6. 

Cleave (klev), v.i. To divide; to split; to 
open: especially with a sudden and violent 
shock. Shak. 

Cleavelandite (klev'land-it), n. [From Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland. ] A mineral of the fel- 
spar family, called also Siliceous Felspar or 
Alhite. See Albite. 

Cleaver (klev'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which cleaves. Specifically— 2. A hutcher’s 
instrument for cutting carcasses into joints 
or pieces. 

Cleavers, n. See Clivers, x y 

01eclie,Clecliee(kla-sha), 
n. [Fr. cUdie, cUchie, 
from (hypoth.) L. davi- 
catus, from davis,a key.] 

In her. a term applied'to 
any ordinary voided or 
pierced throughout, and 
so much perforated that 
the chief substance is 
taken from it, leaving 
nothing visible but the edges. Thus a cross 
dechi'e is a cross with the inside taken out, 
leaving only an edge, and which is more 
commonly blazoned a cross voided. 


ch, ciiain; 6h, Sc. loc7t; g, go; 3 , yob; 


deck (klek), v.t. or i. [Ban. klveJcke, Icel. ; 
McA-y'rt,, to hatch.] To hatch; to litter. [Scotch,] | 
Cleckia (klek'in), n. A brood; a litter, i 
[Scotch.] 

Cleckin-tiHie (klekln-tim), m [Dm.klcekke- 
tid.] The time of hatching or littering; the 
time of birth. [Scotch.] 

Clecln'n-time's aye canty time. Sir IF, Scott. 

Cleddyo (kled'yo), n. [A Celtic corruption 
of Latin gladius, a sword.] In archceol. an 
ancient bronze, leaf - shaped, two-edged 
sword, occasionally dug up in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and elsewhere. TJiese 
swords are supposed to have been intro- 
duced into Britain by the Romans. 

Cledge (klej), n. [A. Sax. elmg, clay; comp. 
dadgy, cledgy.1 In mining, the upper stra- 
tum of fuller’s earth, 

Cledgy (klejl), a. [This and the form dadgy, 
are softened forms of daggy, from A. Sax, 
cld^, clay, tenacious eartli.] In agri. an 
epithet applied to stubborn, tenacious soils, 
or those mixed with clay. 

Gleet (kle), n. A claw. Holland. 
deed, v.t. See Cleab, 
deeding, n. See Cleading. 

Oleek, Cleik (klek), v.t. [Northern form of 
0.1£i.cleche,eloche = dutch, softened or closely 
connected forms of O.E, doke. Sc, cletik, 
duke, a claw.] To hook; to catch as by a 
hook; to seize; to snatch; to steal. [Scotch.] 
Cleek (klek), v.i. To take a person’s arm; to 
link together. Btirm. [Scotch. ] 

Gleet (klet), n. A mining term for the plane 
along which the coal is most easily split. 

Clef (kief), n. [Fr. clef, L. clavis, a key,] A 
character in music, placed at the beginning . 
of a staff, to determine the degree of eleva- 
tion occupied by that staff in the general 
claviary or system, and to point out the 
names of all the notes which it contains in 
the line of that clef. There are three clefs 

— the treble, or G clef, ^ ; the mean, or 

C clef, ^ ; and the bass, or F clef, The 

mean clef is now seldom used. Called also 

clijr. 

Cleft (lileft), pret. & pp. of cleave. Bivided; 
split; i>arted asunder. Parnassus.’ 

JDryden. 

Cleft (kleft), n. [Also written Clift.} 1. A 
space or opening made hy splitting; a crack; 
a crevice. ‘ The clefts of the rocks,’ Is. ii. 21. 

2. A disease in horses ; a crack on the bend 
of the pastern.— 3. A piece made by splitting; 
as, a cleft of wood. 

Cleft-footed (kleftTq.t-ed), a. Having cleft 
or cloven feet. 

Cleft-^raft (kleft 'graft), v.t. To ingraft a 
plant in another by cleaving the stock and 
inserting a scion. 

Cleft-palate (kleft-pal'at), n. A malforma- 
tion in which more or less of the palate is 
wanting, so as to leave a longitudinal gap 
in the middle of the jaw, or on one or other 
side of it, or on either side of the middle 
piece of the 3 *aw in which the incisor teeth 
appear. In many cases cleft-palate is reme- 
died by a surgical operation. See Hare- 
lip, 

Cleft-stick (kleft'stik), ii. Fig. a scrape; a 
fix; a dilemma; an awkward predicament. 

I never saw his equal to put a fellow' in a cleft- 
stick, Lever. 

Oleg (kleg), n. [Sc. and North. E. also gleg, 
Icel. kleggi, Ban. klaig, a cleg.] A name 
applied to various insects, the females of 
which are troublesome to horses, cattle, 
and even man, from their blood-sucking 
habits, as to the great horsefly or breeze 
(Tabanus bovinus), also called the gadfly; to 
the Chryso'ps emeutiens (see Cheysops), and | 
in Scotland to the Hmnatopota pluvialis, a i 
smaller grayish coloured fly. 

Cleistogamic, Cleistogamous (klis-to- , 
garn'ik, klis-tog'a-mus), a. [Gr. kleio, to 
close or shut up, and games, marriage.] In 
hot. applied to certain flowers borne by 
many plants, as the dog-violet and wood- 
sorrel, remarkable from their small size 
and from never opening, so that they re- ■ 
semble buds; their petals are rudimentary ' 
or quite aborted; but their other parts are 
sufficiently developed to alloiv of self-fer- 
tilization and the production of seed. Such j 
plants bear also perfect flowers. 

Oleithral (klith'ral), a. [Gr. kleio, to shut ; 
in.] In Creek arch, having a roof that forms : 
a complete covering: said of temples. 

Clem (klem), v.t. [Also written Clam, and 
closely allied to Icel. klembra, G. klemmen. 


to pinch, as in a vice ; comp, ti:) be pinched 
with hunger. ] To cause to peri:sh of hu nger; 
to starve, [Old and provincial English, j 

What 1 wlli he clem me and my followers? 

B. fonson. 

Clem (klem), v.i. To die of hunger; to starve. 
[Old and provincial English.] 

Hard is the choice when the valiant must eat their 
annes, or tr/cwz, S. fonson, 

Clematis (klern'a-tis), n. IGv.'klPmat is, from 
klema, a vine branch, from these plants 
creeping like vines.] A genus of woody 
climbing plants, nat, order Ranunculaceaj. 
There are a large number of species, natives 
of temperate climates. The flowers are 
without petals, hut the sepals are petaloid 
and often large and brightly coloured. The 
fruit is a head of many achenes, with long 
bearded styles. G. vitalba is the conimoh 
traveller’s-joy, which runs over the hedges 
ill many parts of England, loading them first 
with its copious clusters of white blossoms, 
and afterwards with heaps of its featlier- 
t ailed, silky tufts. Improved cultivated 
varieties are much in favour in gardens. 
Clemencet (klem'ens),a. Clemency. Spenser. 
Clemency (klem'en-si), n. [L. dementia, 
from Clemens, dementis, merciful] 1. Jlild- 
ness of temper, as shown by a superior to 
an inferior; disposition to spare or forgive; 
mercy; leniency, 

T pray thee that thou wouldest hear us of thy 
clemency a few words. Acts xxiv. 4. 

2. Softness or mildness of the elements; as, 
the clemency of. the weather. ‘ The clemency 
of upward air.’ Dry den. — By Hi. Mildness, 
tenderness, indulgence, lenity, leniency, 
mercy, mercifulness, gentleness, compas- 
sion, forgiveness, 

Clement (klem'ent), a. Mild in temper and 
disposition; gentle; lenient; merciful; kind; 
tender; compassionate. Shak. 

Clementine (klem'ent-in), a. Rertaining to 
St. Clement, or to his reputed compilations; 
or to the Constitutions of Clement V, 
Clementine (kleni'ent-in), n. 1. One of a 
series of compilations ascribed to St. Cle- 
ment, a contemporary of St. Paul, but now 
believed to be apocryphal— 2. A decretal of 
Pope Clement V. 

Clemently (klem'ent-li), adv. With mild- 
ness of temper; mercifully. 

Clench (klensh), v.t [O.E. denehe, clinche, 
cly'nche, to clench or rivet; Sc. clink, to 
rivet ; Ban. klinke, Sw. klinka, to clinch, to 
rivet; B. kluiken, to rivet, also to sound, to 
tinkle. According to Skeat this verb is a 
causal of clink, meaning lit. to make to 
clink, to strike smartly. Comp, drink, 
drench.} 1. To secure or fasten, as a nail, 
by beating down the point when it is driven 
tlirougdi anything; to rivet.— 2. To fix; to 
establish; to confirm; to secure. 

Aubrey not only refused to marry hi.s cousin, but 
clenched hi.s reftisal by niarryingf sorne one else. 

Warren. - 

3. To bring together and set firmly; to double 
up tightly, ‘ CZcncA’d her fingers.’ Tenmy- 
san. 

l know you, .said Eve, clenching her teeth and 
her little fi-st. Meade. 

4. To grasp firmly. 

His heart clenched faQ idea as a diver grasps a gem. 

Disradi. 

[This word is also written Clinch, but the 
present is now the move common spelling.] 
Clench (klensh), n. 1. A catch; a grip; a per- 
sistent clutch; a clinch. 

He grasped his .stole 

With convulsetl clasches. Keats. 

2. t A pun or play on words. ‘ Clenches upon 
words.’ Dry den. ‘Comick wit degenerat- 
ing into ci:e?ic7ic.s*,' Dryden. [Also written 
Clindi. ] 

Clencher (klensh'er), n. That which 
clenches; a retort or reply so decisive as to 
! close a controversy; an unanswerable argii- 
j ment; a clincher. 

! Clenching (klensh'ing), p. and a-. Convul- 
' sively grasping. 

■ Their gasping throats with clencki 7 tg hands he 
holds. Dr. B. Darivin. 

Clenenesse,t n. Purity; cleanness. Chaucer. 
Cleome (kle-d''me), 01 . [Gr. kleio, to shut, in 
reference to the parts of the flower,] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Capparidaceas. 
The species are under -shrubs or annual 
herbs, with simple or compound leaves, and 
white, yellow, or purple flowei’S, found in 
tropical regions. 

! Clepet (klep), v.i. [x\. Sak. de-pa^i, deopian, 
clipian, to call, to cry out; Sc. dep, deap, to 
tattle, to tell tales; allied to B. klappen, to 
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prattle, to l^abble.] To cry out; appeal. 
*CUping for vengeance of this treachery.’ 
for Mags. 

Clepet (hiep)j V’t. pp. ydept. To call or 
name. ‘They us drunkards.’ Sheik, 

ClepsaniHlia (lih)p-siiin''ini-a),n. [Gi*. Icleptd, 
to steal, to hide, and cutimos, sand.] An in- 
strument for measuring time by sand, like 
an hour-glass. 

Clepsydra (klex/si-dra), n. [L., from Gr. 
klcpsgdra—klcpto, to steal, to hide, and 
hitdor, water.] 1. A name common to de- j 
vices of various kinds for measuring time by j 
the discliarge of water. In the older one.s j 
tlie hours were measured by the sinking of i 
the surface of the 



or light wood, which, as the vessel filled, rose 
up by degrees and showed the hour. In 
later clepsydrce the hours avere indicated by 
a dial. In fig. 2 the float A is attached to the 
end of a chain, winch is wound round the 
spindle B, and has at its other extremity the 
counterweight o. On water being admitted 
from the cistern d, the float rises, the coun- 
terweight descends and turns the spindle, on 
the end of which is a hand which marks the 
hours on a dial as in a clock.— 2. A chemi- 
cal vessel. Jofmson, 

Cleptomania (klep-to-nifiTii-a), n. See 
Kleptomania. 

This is what the poor call shoplifting, the rich and 
learned deptomaina. D. Jerrolcl. 

Clerestorial,t a. Pertaining to a clere- 
story. Quoted in Oxford Glossary. 

Olere-story, Cler-story(kler'sto-ri),u. See 
Clear-story. 

Clergial,t Ciergicalt (kl6Fji-al, klGr^jik-al), 
a. Pertaining to the clergy; learned; clerkly. 

‘ Our termes been so elergiml and queinte.’ 
Chaucer. 

Clergify t (kler'ji-fi), v.t To convert into a 
clergyman; to turn to clerical principles. 

Let it fit {quoth she) 

To such as lust for love ; Sir Clarke, 

You clergi/ie not me. Warner. 

Clergioni (kleFji-on), n. A young chorister 
or quire-boy. ‘ A litel clergion, seveiie yere 
of age.’ Chaucer. 

Clergy (kler'ji), n. [O.Fr. clergie, formed as 
if froraaL.L. clericia, from X. clerieus, Gr. 
Jclerikos, clerical, a clergyman, from Ideros, 
a lot, probably because after Christ some 
of the apostles, &c., were appointed by lot.] 

1. The body of men set apart and conse- 
crated, by due ordination, to the service of 
God in the Christian church ; the body of 
ecclesiastics, in distinction from the laity. 

2. The privilege or benefit of clergy. 

If convicted of a clergyable felony, he is entitled 
equally to his dergy after as before conviction. 

Blac^stane. 

—Benefit of clergy , in laio^ originally the 
exemption of the persons of clergymen from 
criminal process before a secular judge; or 
a privilege by which a clerk, or person in 
orders, claimed to be delivered to his ordi- 
nary to purge himself of felony. This ano- 
malous privilege, first assumed to give im- 
munity to priestly persons, was in the sequel 
extended, for many offences, to all laymen 
who could read. First legally recognized by 
stat. S Edw. I.. A.I). 1274; modified in 1513, 
temp. Hen. VIII. ; it was wholly repealed by 7 
and 8 Geo. IV. , 1827.— 3. t Learning; science. 

Olergyahle (I'^l^Fji-a-bl), a. Entitled to or 
admitting the benefit of clergy; as, &clergy- 
ableMony. ^Acle?vyaMe ott'ence.' Black-‘ 
stone. 

Oiergyioah (kl^r'ji-man), n. A man in holy 
orders; a man regularly authorized to preach 
the gospel and administer ordinances ac- 


Fate, fitr, fat, fa.U; 


j cording to the rules of any particular de- | 
nomination, of Christians. In England tiie 
i term is commonly restricted to ministers of 
I the Established Church. 

1 Cleric (kler'ik), A clergyman or scholar, 
i ‘The cleric . . . addicted to a life of study 
I and devotion.’ 

Cleric (kleriik), a. Same as Clerical, 1. 
Clerical (kler^ik-al), a. [L. clerieus, Gr. 
Merikos. See CLERGY and Clerk.] 1. de- 
lating or pertaining to the clei^y; as, cleri- 
cal ton&iire; clerical robes; clerical duties. — 

2. delating to a clerk, writer, or copyist.— 
Clerical error, an error inadvertently made 
by a person in writing out a document. 
Clericalism (kler'ik-al-izm), n. Clerical 
power or influence, especially the undue 
influence of the clergy; sacerdotalism. 

Cledcalism is v,'eM nigh fatal to Chri.stianity. 

Macmillatis Mag. 

Clericity (kle-ris'i-ti), -n. The state of being 
a clergyman. J. J. G. Wilkinson, [dare,] 
Clerisy (klerii-si), n. 1. A body of clerks or 
learned men; the literati. 

The clerisy of a nation, that is, its learned men, 
whether poets, philosophers, dr scholars. Coleridge. 

2. The clergy, as opposed to the laity. [Tu 
both senses rare.] 

Clerd (klark), n. [A. Sax, cleric, clerc,_ a 
priest; O.Fr. clerc; from L, clerieus, Gv. kleri- 
kos. See Clergy.] 1. A clergyman or ecclesi- 
astic; a man in holy orders, especially in the 
Church of England.— 2. A man that can 
read; a man of letters; a scholar. [Archaic.] 

Church-ladders are not always mounted best 

By learned clerAs and latinists professed. 

Cowj/er. 

3. The layman who leads in reading the 
responses in the service of the Episcopal 
Church. Hook.—L One who is employed in 
an office public or private, or in a shop or 
wai'ehouse, for keeping records or accounts; 
an officer attached to all courts, municipal 
and other corporations, societies, associa- 
tions, &c., whose duty generally is to keep 
records of proceedings, and transact all busi- 
ness under direction of the court, body, &c., 
by whom he is employed ; as, clerk of court; 
iovin-elerk; clerk to ti. school-board, &c. See 
Secretary. - r-S. In America, an assistant in 
the shop of a retail dealer, part of whose 
duties is usually the keeping of accounts; 
a shopman. — Clerk of the assize, the person 
who writes all things Judicially done by the 
J ustices of assize in their circuits.— Cferfc of 
the House of Commons, an officer appointed 
by the crown, whose duty is to make minutes 
of the decisions of the house (not of the 
debates); to see that these minutes are cor- 
rectly printed and handed to the members; 
to read aloud all such papers as the house 
ma;y order to be read ; and to perform the 
duties of president (without taking the 
chair) during the choice of a speaker, — 
Clerk of the croion in Chancery, an Eng- 
lish official whose office is now combined 
with that of the permanent secretary 
in the Lord Chancellor’s office, House 
of Lords. Formerly he had duties con- 
nected with both houses of parliament.-- 
Clerk of enrolments, an officer who has 
custody of bills passed by both houses of 
parliament for the purpose of obtaining the 
royal assent. Sir E. May.— Clerk of justi- 
ciary, the clerk of the Court of Justiciary. 
There ai-e a principal and depute-clerk and 
an assistant whose duty it is to attend the 
sittings of the Justiciary Court in Edin- 
burgh, to keep the books of adjournal, and 
to write out the interlocutors and sentences 
of the court.— m oi'dlers, in the C/mre^ 
of England, a licensed clergyman.— C7ef7£ 
of the parliaments, the chief officer of the 
House of Lords.— Clerk of the peace, an offi- 
cer belonging to the sessions of the peace, 
whose business is to read indictments and 
record the proceedings, and perform a num- 
ber of special duties in connection vrith 
county nfi&Xrs.— Clerk of the session, the title 
given to the clerks of the Court of Session. 
—Clerk to the signet See Signet.— A St. 
Nicholas" clerk, a thief; a highwayman. 

Sirrah, if they meet not -with Saint Nicholas’ clerks, 
ni give thee this neck. Skak. 

Clerk-ale,! Clerk’s-alet 0<:ffirk'al, klarks'’- 
al), n. In England, a feast for the benefit 
of the parish clerk. T. Warton. 

Clerkless (kIarkTes),a. Ignorant; unlearned. 
Fa^er/iOMsc. [Bare.] 

Clerk -like (klark'lik), a. Like a clerk; 
scholar-like; learned. * A gentleman, cZer/c- 
like, experienced.' Shak. 

Clerkiiness (klarkTi-nes), n. Clerkly skill; 
scholariiness. Latimer. [Rare.} 


Clerkly (klilrkTi), a. 1. Pertaining to a clerk 
or penmaiLship. 

At first in heart it liked me ill 

Wlien the king praised his clerkly skill. 

Thanks to St. Bothan ! son of mine, 

Save Gawnin, ne’er could pen a line. 

Sir W. Scott 

2. Clerk-like; scholarly. 

Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly, Sir John. Shak. 

Clerkly (klark'li), adv. In a scholarly man- 
ner. Shak. 

ClerksMp (klark^ship), n. 1. A state of be- 
ing in holy orders. —2. Scliolansliip. 

He was not averse to display his elerk.'ihip .and 
scholastic information, , Laid Lytton. 

3, The office or business of a clerk or writer. 
Cleromaiicy (IdeTo-man-si or klerio-nuni- 

si), n. [Gr. Ideros, lot, and mantcia, divina- 
tion.] X divination by throwing dice nr 
little bones, and observing the points or 
marks turned up. 

Cleronomy (kle-roiTo-mi ), n. [Gr. IdP.ros, 
lot, and a distribution.] That which 

is given as his lot to any one; inheritance; 
heritage or patrimony. 

Cletlira (klethTa), n. [Gr. klethra, alder, 
which these plants resernlde in foliage. ] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Ericacete, natives 
of North and Tropical America, They arc 
shrubs or trees, with alternate serrate leaves 
and many white flowers in terminal racemes. 
The corolla consists of five free petals. One 
species, C. alnifoUa, a native of Virginia 
and Carolina, is cultivated in this country, 
and is one of the most beautiful fiow’'ering 
shrubs, 

Cleugb (kluCh), n. [See Clough,] A cleft 
or gorge in a hill ; a ravine ; also, a cliff' or 
side of a ravine. [Scotch,] 

Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 

When in the cleugh the buck was ta’en. 

Sir IV, Scott. 

Cleve (klev), n. An old form of clijf. ‘ Rom- 
ing on the clevis by the sea. ’ Chaucer. 
Clever (klev'6r), a. [Perhaps a corruption 
of O.E. and Sc. delimr, active, light, nimble, 
but Wedgwood refers to dial. I>aii. Mover, 
Mever, clever, 'which is against this suppo- 
sition. More probably connected with 0. E. 
diver, a claw, and cleave, to adhere.] 1. Per- 
forming or acting with skill or address; hav- 
ing the art of &ing or devising anything 
readily; possessing ability of any kind, espe- 
cially such as involves quickness of intellect 
or mechanical dexteriV- ‘A clever pen.' 
Addison, 

Though there were many clever men in England 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
theiVwere only two great creative minds. 

Macatday. 

2. Indicative of or exhibiting cleverness; said 
of things; as, a clever speech; a clever trick, 

3. Fit; suitable; convenient; proper; commo- 
dious. ‘ These cZercr apartments.’ Cowper. 
[In this sense obsolete or provincial]— 

4. Well-shaped; active-looking; tight; hand- 
some. [Provincial]— 5, In New England, 
good-natured ; possessing an agreeable” mind 
or disposition. — Syn, Bexterous, adroit, 
ready, skilful, neat -banded, ingenious, 
knowing, discerning, smart, witty, .sharp, 
able. 

Cleverality (klev-er-ari-ti), n. Cleverness; 
smartness, [A jocular term.] 

Sheridan was clever; scamps often are ; but John- 
son had not a spark of cleverality in him. 

' Charlotte Brojite'. 

Oleverisll (klev'er-ish), a. Tolerably clever. 
Lord Lytton. 

Cleverly (klev'er-li), adv. In a clever man- 
ner; dexterously; skilfully; ably. 

Cleverly (klev'er-li), a. 'Well in health: 
used in .New England in answer to the salu- 
tation, How do you do? Balihurton. 
Cleverness (klev'er-nes), n. 1. The quality 
of being clever; dexterity; adi-oitness; skill; 
ingenuity; smartness. 

j Cleverness is a sort of genius for in.strumentalit^’’. 

! It is the brain of the hand. In literature, clever7iess 
I is more frequently accompanied by wit . . . than by 
humour. Cole^'idge. 

2. In New England, mildness or agreeable- 
ness of disposition ; obligingness ; good na- 
ture. — G-'e?mfs, Wisdom, Abilities, Talents, 
Parts, Ingenuity, Capacity, Cleverness. See 
under Genius. 

1 Clevis (klevis), n. Same as Clevy. 

Clevy (klev'i), 7i. [From the root of cleave; 
comp. Icel. klofi, a forked stick.] An iron 
bent to the form of a stirrup, with the two 
ends perforated to receive a pin, used to 
connect a draft-chain or tree to a cart or 
plough. [Provincial English and American. ] 
Clew, u. or v.t See Clue. 

Cliantlius (kli-an'thus), n. [Gr. Ideios, glory, 
I and anthos, a flower.] A genus of plants. 
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nat. order Legiiniinosse, found in Austral- 
asia. They are shrubs, with large handsome 
flowers ill racemes. The C. ‘punieims is a 
very elegant plant with crimson flowers ; it 
attains fclie height of 8 or 10 feet. It is a 
native of New 'Zealand, where it is called 
parrot’s-bill, from the resemblance of the 
keeled petal to the hill <if that bird. 

CliCll (klich), n. A broad-bladed Turkish 
sabre. ■ 

OliClie (kle-sha), n. [Fr., from dioher, to 
stereotype, from an older form dupier, to 
fasten, to make firm, from the root of dincli, 
dench (omitting the nasal). ] 1. A stereotype 
plate, especially one derived from an en- 
graving. ---2. In photog. a negative inctnre. 
'—Clidie casting, a mode of obtaining a east 
from a woodcut for printing, by striking 
the woodcut suddenly and perpendicularly 
down on fused metal as it is becoming solid, 
and using the mould thus obtained to give 
a cast in type-metal. 

Clicliy-wllite (kle'shi-whit),?i. A pure wliite- 
lead manufactured at ClicJiy in France. 

Click (klik), v.i. [An imitative word ex- 
pressing a slighter sound than clad:; comp. 
clack, duck, dink, clank; I), klikken, Fr, 
cliqucr, to click.] To make a small sharp 
sound, or a siicce.ssion of small sharp sounds, 
as ])y a gentle striking; to tick. 

Tilt: soloiiin death-wntch clicked. Gay. 

Click (klik), v.t. To move with a clicking 
sound. ‘ When merry milkmaids click the 
latch.’ Tennyson. 

She clicked back the bolt which held the window- 
sash. Thackeray. 

Click (klik), n. [From sound. See verb.] 
1. A small sharp sound. ‘The klicic of a 
watch.’ Worcester. — 2. The cluck of the 
natives of South Africa. See Cluciv.— 3. A 
small piece of mechanism which enters the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel; a detent or ratchet. 
4. The latch of a door. [Local.] 

Click (klik), v.t. [.Equivalent to Sc. deck, 
cleUc, and closely allied to dntch.] To 
snatch; to clutch; as, he clicked it out o' my 
hands. [Northern English.] 

Click -beetle (klik'be-tl), oi. See Elatek- 

IDiB. 

Clicker (klik'er), n. 1. The servant of a 
salesman, who stands at the door to invite 
customers. [Vulgar.]— 2. In shncmalcing, a 
cutter out of leather for the uppers and 
soles of boots and shoes.— 3, In jirintlng, 
the compositor 'who receives the copy and 
distributes it among the other compositors, 
makes up the pages, and sets up head-lines, 

■' &c. , . 

Clicket (klik'et), n. [O.Fr. cliquet, a latch.] 

1. The knocker of a door.— 2. A latch-key. 
B. Jonson,~~~Z. The latch of a door. [Obso- 
lete or provincial in all tlie senses.] 

Cliency (kli'en-si), n. The state or condi- 
tion of a client. Goodrich. 

Client (kli'ent), n. [L. diens, cUentis, a 
client, from O.L. duo, to hear.] 1. In Bom., 
antlq, a citizen who put himself under the 
protection of a man of distinction and influ- 
ence, who, in respect to that relation, was 
called his patron. Hence— 2. In a general 
sense, one whose interests are represented 
by another. 

The prince being at Brussels, humbly besought his 
majesty to pity the misery of his poor subjects; who 
by his ’suit gat of the emperor, for his clients, words 
without hope. Ascham. 

Speciftcally— 3. One who applies to a lawyer 
for advice and direction in a question of 
law, or commits his cause to his manage- 
ment in prosecuting a claim or defending 
against a suit in a court of justice. 

Advocates must deal phinly with their clients. 

Jer. Taylar. 

Clientage (kli'ent-aj), n. l. The state or con- 
dition of being a client— 2. A body of clients 
or retainers. 

Cliental (kli'ent-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
client or clients. 

I sat down in the cliental chair, placed over against 
Mr, Jagger's chair. Dickens. 

2. Dependent. ‘A dependent and cliental 
relation,’ Burke. [In both uses rare.] 

Cliented (klFent-ed). a. Supplied with 
clients. ‘The least cliented pettifoggers.’ 
Rich. Oarew. [Hare.] 

Cnenteiage (kli-ent'el-aj), n. [See Clien- 
tele.] A l)ody of clients or dependents. 

Clientelary (kli-en-teVa-ri), a. Pertaining 
to clients. ‘ ClientelaryngliV Prynne. 

Olieiitele (klfon-tel), n. [Fr. clientde, I. 
clwntela, clientsliip, clients collectively.] 

1. t The condition or relation of a client. 
‘ Under the pretext of clientele.* B. Jonson. 

2. One’s clients collectively. 


Cllentsbip (kli'ent-ship), ?i. The condition 
of a client ; a state of being under the pro- 
tection of a patron. JDryden. 

Cliff (klif), n. [A. Sax. clif, clyf, a rock, a 
cliff; cog. D. klif, klip, a cliff, a rock ; Icel. 
kliffn cliff; Dsin. Idippe, klippa, G. 
klippe, a rock, a crag. Usually connected 
with cleave, to split, but Skeat thinks this 
wrong, and unites it rather with cZeave, to 
adhere, dip, to embrace, eUrnJb, clamber, 
suggesting that it may have originally meant 
a ‘ climbing-place.’] A precipice; the steep 
and rugged face of a rocky mass ; a steep 
rock ; a headland. 

Cliff (klif), n. In music, see Clef. 

Cliffy (klifi),a. Having cliffs; broken; craggy. 
‘Vecta’s cliffy isle.’ John Dyer. ‘Cliffy 
Dover. ’ Drayton. 

Clift (klift), n. l.t A cleft. Ex. xxxiii. 22. 
2. A cliff. ‘High growing on the top of 
rocky clifV Spenser. 

It shows a steep rocky cUft next the sea, and off 
the very point there are some rocks like spires. 

Cook. 

[In tlie latter sense an incorrect form on 
the type of skift for skiff, drownd for droion, 
gownd for gown.] 

Cliftt (klift), v.t. To split open. ‘ Through 
difted stones.’ Cojiyreve. 

Clifty (klifti), a. Cliffy. [See remark under 
Clift, 2.] Pennant. [Rare.] 

Clikett, 'U. Same as Ci'Ac/ijet. Chaucer. 

Olimactert (kli-makTer), n. [Gr, klimaJcter, 
the step of a ladder, from klimax, a ladder 
or scale. See Climax.] A climacteric 
(which see). Sir T. Browne. 

Olimactert (klinVak-t6r), v.t. To bi'ing to 
a climacteric, especially to the grand cli- 
macteric. Drayton. [Rare.] 

Climacteric (kli-mak-tsriik, klim-ak't6r-ik), 
a. Pertaining to a climacteric, — Climacteric 
teething, the production of teeth at a very 
late period of life, generally between the 
sixty-third and eighty-first year. See the 
noun. 

Climacteric (kli-mak-t^r'ik, klini-ak't^r-ik), 
n. [See Olimacter, Climax.) A critical 
period in human life, or a period in which 
some great change is supposed to take place 
in the human constitution. The critical 
periods are supposed by some to be the 
years produced by multiplying 7 into the 
odd numbers 3, 5, 7, and 9; to wliich others 
add the Slst year. The 63d year is called 
the grand or great climacteric. It has been 
supposed that these periods are attended 
with some remarkable change in respect to 
health, life, or fortune. 

Climacterical (klim-ak-tfiriik-al), a. and n. 
Same as Climacteric. 

Clitnatal (kliTnat-al), a. Pertaining to a 
climate or climates; climatic. SirJ. Evans. 

ClimatarcMc (kli-ma-tark'ik),a;. [Gr. IcUma, 
climate, and arche, dominion.] Presiding 
over climates. Craig. 

Climate (klFmat), (L. clima, Gr. Mima, 
klimatos, a slope, from klind, to bend; the 
name indicating the inclination of the earth 
from the equator to the pole. ] 1. In old 

geog. a zone measured on the earth’s surface 
by lines parallel to the equator, there being 
thirty of these climates between the equator 
and the pole; hence, a region; a clime. 
Shak.—2. The condition of a tract or region 
in relation to the various phenomena of the 
atmosphere, as temperature, wind, moisture, 
miasmata, &c., especially as they affect the 
life of animals or man; as, a temperate 
climate; an unhealthy climate; the climate 
of Great Britain. [This is now the regular 
meaning of the word.] 

Climatet (kli'mat), v.i. To du'ell; to I’eside 
in a particular region. ‘ 'VVliilst you do cli- 
mate here.* Shale. [Rare,] 

Climatic, Cltmatical (kli-mat'ik, kli-mat'- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to a climate or cli- 
mates; limited by a climate ; as, a climatic 
division; climatic changes. 

Climation (kli-ma'shon), n. The act of in- 
uring to a climate; acclimation. Wm'cester. 
[Rare.] 

Climatize (klfmat-iz), v.t pret. <& pp. cli- 
matized; ppr. climatizing. To accustom to 
a new climate, as a plant; to acclimatize. 

Climatize ( kli ‘ mat-iz ), v. i. To become ac- 
customed to a new climate; to acclimate or 
acclimatize; as, plants will climatize in 
foreign countries. 

Oiimatographical (Icli'mat-o-grarik-al), a. 
Belonging to climatogi-aphy or the study of 
the variations of climate. 

Climatography (kli-ma-tog'ra-fi), n. [Gr, 
klwna, klimatos, a climate, and grapho, to 
describe.] A description of climates. 


Climatological (kllTnat-d-loj"xk-al), a. I’er- 
taining to climatology; connected wuth cli- 
mates; clima tal. 

Climatology (kll-ma-toro- j i), n. f Or. Mf ma, 
a climate, and logos, doctrine.] The science 
of climates; an investigation of the causes 
on wliich tlie climate of a place depends. 

Climaturet (klFraa-tur), n. A climate. Shale. 

Climax (Idi'iuaks), n, [L. , from Or. Idunax, 
a ladder, from klinO, to slope.] 1. In rket. a 
figure in which several pi-opositioms or ob- 
jects are placed before tlie iiiindof a reader 
or hearer in such an order that the proposi- 
tion or object calculated to produce the lejist 
impression sliall strike it first, and that the 
rest shall follow in regular gradation.-- 
2. The highest point of anythiiig ; the cul- 
mination; acme ; as, he was now at the di- 
max of his fortunes. 

We must look higher for the climax of earthly good. 

/s. 7aj'UJr. 

Climb (kllm), r.?*. pret. & pp. dimhed or 
clomb, but the latter isiioivolisolete except 
in poetry; ppr. climbing. [A. Sax. clhnhan, 
G. and D. klimmen; from same root as cleave, 
to adhere, clip, to embrace.] 1. To mount 
or ascend anything steep with labour ami 
difficulty; especially, to ascend by means of 
the hands and feet; of things, to rise witli a 
slow motion. 

Till clomlt above the eastern bar 

Tlie horned moon. Cokrid,Qe. 

While the Queen who sat 
Witit lips severely placid felt the knot 
Climb in lier tliroat. Tennyson,: 

2. Specifically of plants, to ascend by means 
of tendrils or adhesive fibres, or by twining 
the stem or leaf-stalk round a support, as 
ivy, honeysuckle, and other plants. 

Climb (klim), v.t. To climb up. See the v.i. 

Ah! who can tell how hard it is to elknh 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple stand.s afar? 

Beattie. 

Climbable (kllni'a-bl), a. That may be 
climbed. Slienvood. [Rare.] 

Climber (klinUer), n. 1. One who climbs, 
mounts, or rises liy the hands and feet; one 
who rises by labour or effort. — 2. In hot a 
plant that rises by attaching itself to some 
support.— 3. In ornith. the name applied to 
birds of the order Scansores, from their 
climbing habits, as the parrots, cockatoos, 
woodpeckers, A-^c. They have two toes be- 
fore and two behind. 

Climber,! v.i. [From climb, or a different 
orthography of dannher.] To vffiinb; to 
mount with effort; to clamlier. 

Beware liow you climber for breakinjf your neck. 

Tusser. 

Climbing (klim'ing), a. Having a tendency 
to dim]); pjossessing the power oriinality of 
climbing; as, a cUmbiag plant. ‘Clhnhiug 
fire.’ Slutk. 

Climbing-boy (klinriing-boi), n. A yemng 
chimney-sweep; so called from having lieon 
made to climi) chimneys. Chimney-sweeiJ- 
ing by clini])ing-boys is now prohibited. 

Climbing-iroH(kliia'ing-i-6rn), n. An iron 
attadied to the feet to assist in dimiiing 
trees and the like, ‘h'ittingnew straps to 
h\& climbing-irons.* T. Hughes. 

Climbing Perch, n. 8ee Ax abas. 

Clime (klim), n. [L. clima, a clime or cli- 
mate. ] A tract or region of the earth. 
‘Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle 
warms.’ Milton. ‘ of the uhforgotten 
brave. ’ Byron. 

Clinandrinm (kli-nan'dri-um), n. [Gr. kli nc, 
a bed, and aner, undr os, a man.] In hut. a 
cai’ity at the apex of the column in orchids 
containing tlie antliers. 

CiinantMum (kli-naiFthi-um), n. [Gr. Idhic, 
a bed, and anthos, a flower or lilossom,] In 
hot a term sometimes given to tlie recep- 
tacle of a composite plant. Called also 
Cliiiium. 

Clinch (klinsli), v.t. Same as Clench, which 
is now the commoner form. See Clesch. 

But the Council of Trent goes imich furtiief, and 
ctincheth the business as effectually as possible. 

Smtih. . 

The tops I could but just reach with my fists 
clinched. Siifift: 

A nail caught on the other side and dnulMed is a 
nail clinched, yoJmsoji. 

Clinch (klinsh), v.i. To cling; to gripe. 

Clinch (klinsh). n, l. A catch; a grip; a 
clutcli; a grasp; as, he got a good cUnch of 
his antagonist. [Now usually spelleil and 
pronounced Clench.] — 2, That which holds 
fast or clinches; a clinehor; a holdi'aHt — 
S.f A 'ivord used in a double meaning; a 
pun; a dmihlenes.s of meaning with identity 
of expression. 

Here one poor word a lutiulre.! clinches usakes. 

Poye. 


CLINCHER 


CLITORIA 


4. Maid: the part of a cable ^vhich is fastened ! 
to the ring of an anchor; a kind of knot and i 
seizings, used to fasten a cable to the ring i 
of an anchor, and the breeching of a gun to ; 
the ring-bolts in a ship’s side. ! 

Clmcher (clinsh'er), n. 1. One who or that 1 
which clinches ; a cramp or piece of iron 
bent down to fasten anything. —2. That 
which decides a matter; specifically, aretort 
or reply so decisive as to close a controversy; 
an unanswerable argument. 

Clmcher-Milt, Cliiiker-Milt (kllnsh'er- 
lult, klingk'er-bilt), a. Made of clincher- 
work. 

CliEClier-worIr, Glinker-work (klinsh^r- 
werk, klingk'er-werk), n. In ship-buMmg, 
the disposition of the planks in the side of 
a boat or vessel, when the lower edge of 
every plank overlies the upper edge of the 
next below it, like slates on the roof of a 
house. 

Cling (kling), v.i wet & pp. clung; ppr, 
clinging. [A. Sax. dingmi, to adhere, to 
dry up or wither ; Dan. klynge, to grow in 
clusters; klynge^ a heap, a cluster.] To ad- 
here closely;' to stick; to hold fast, espe- 
cially by winding round or embracing: fol- 
lowed by to; as, the tendril of a vine clings 
to its support, ‘Two babes of love close 
efinpiur/ to her waist’ Pope. 

The sad rhyme of the men -who proudly duns' 

To their first fault, and withered in their pride. 

Bro-wnzng. 

Cling (kling), n.t. [See above.] 1. To pinch 
with hunger; to waste to leanness; to shrivel, 

‘ Till hunger them. ’ Ppmi. 

Upon the next tree Shalt thou hang alive 
Till famine ding thee. Skak. 

2. To apply firmly and closely. 

I dzmg my legs as close to his sides as I could. 

Swift. 

Cling-st one ( kling ' ston), n. A variety of 
peach whose pulp adheres closely to the 
stone. 

Clingy (klingfi), a. Apt to cling; adhesive. 
Johnson. [Eare.] 

Clinic (kliiTik), a. Same Clinical. 

Clinic (klin'ik), n. 1. One confined to the 
bed by sickness,— 2. Eccles. one who re- 
ceived baptism on a sick-bed. Hook. — 

3. Same as Clinique. 

Clinical (klinfik-al), a. [Gri*. Minikos, from 
kline, abed, from klino, to recline. See Lean.] 
Eertaining’to a bed, more especially a sick- 
bed. A clinical lecture is a discourse de- 
livered at the bedside of the sick, or from 
notes taken at the bedside, by a physician, 
with a view to practical instruction in the 
healing art. Clinical surgery or medicine 
is the special branch of the medical art in 
which instruction is imparted to the student 
in a practical manner at the bedside of the 
patient. A clinical convert is a convert on 
his death-heA. —Clinical baptism, private 
baptism administered on the couch to sick 
or dying persons. 

Clinically (klin'ik-al-U), adv. In a clinical 
manner; by the bedside. 

CliniCLue (kli-nek'), n. [Fr. cUnique. See 
Clinical.] In med. an examination of a 
patient by a professor in presence of his 
students. 

Cimium (klin'i-um), n. In hot same as 
CUnanfMwni. 

CHnk (klingk), v.i. [An imitative w'ord, a 
nasalized form corresponding to click, and 
e.xpressing a thinner or weaker sound than 
dank; comp. D. klinken, to sound, to tinkle; 
Dan. klinge, to sound, to jingle; Icelklingja, 
to ring, to tinkle; Ch IcUngen, to ring, to 
chink.] 1. To ring or jingle; to utter or 
make a small sharp sound or a succession 
of such sounds, as by striking small metallic 
or other sonoroits bodies together. — 2. To 
idiyme. 

And yet I must except the Rhine 
Because it dinks witli Caroline. Swift. 

Clink: (klingk), v.t. To cause to produce a 
small sharp ringing sound. 

Clink (klingk), n. 1. A sharp sound made 
by the collision of sonorous bodies. ‘ The 
clink and fall of swords. ’ Shak. —2. t A clinch ; 
a latch. 

Tlio’ creeping close, behind the wicket’s dink 
Privily he peeped out through a chink, Sfenser. 

3. A smart stroke. ‘ Ane got a clink on the 
head.’ Old ballad. [Scotch.]— 4, Money. 
‘ Ncedf u’ cZmfc. ’ Burns. [Scotch.] 
Clinkant (kliugk'ant), a. See Clinquant. 
Clinker (klingk’er), l. A partially vitri- 
fied brick or mass of bricks.— 2. A kind of 
hard Dutch or Flemish brick, used for pav- 
ing j^ards and stables.— 3. Amass of incom- 
bustible scoria or slag which forms in grates 
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and furnaces, — 4, Vitrified or burnt matter 
thrown up by a volcano.— 5. A scale of bbick 
oxide of iron, formed when iron is heated 
to redness in the open air. 

Clinker-bar (klingk'er-bitr), 71. In steam- 
engmes, the bar fixed across tlie top of the 
ash-pit for supporting the rods used for 
cleai'ing the fire-bars. 

Clinker-built, a. See Clinchee-built. 
Clink - stone ( klingk ' ston ), n. [ Clink and 
stone, from its sonorousness. See Phono- 
lite.] a felspathic rock of the trachytic 
group; it has a slaty structure, and is 
generally divisible into tabular masses of 
greater or less thickness, which are some- 
times used as roofing slates. Its colours 
are dark greenish-gray, yellowish, bluisli, 
or ash gray; and it is usually translucent 
at the edges, sometimes opaque. 
Clinkumbell ( klingk ' iim -bel) , n. A bell- 
man, Burns. [Scotch; humorous.] 
dinocHagonal (kli'n6-di-ag"on-al), ?i. [Cr. 

Hmo, to incline, and E.di«sronai5.] Jiicrystal 
that diagonal or lateral axis in monoclmic 
crystals w'hich forms an oblique angle with 
the vertical axis. 

CUnodiagonal (kli'no-di-ag^'on-al), a. Per- 
taining to or in the direction of the clino- 
diagonal. ^ „ 

OliuograpMc (kli-no-grafik), n. [Gr. klioio, 
to incline, and grapM, to write or draw.] 
Pertaining to that mode of projection in 
(towing in which the rays of light are sup- 
posed to fall obliquely on the plane of pro- 
jection. 

CliEOid (klin'oid), a. [Gr. kline, a bed, and 
eidos, resemblance.] liianat. a term applied 
to designate the four processes surrounding 
the sella- turcica of the sphenoid bone, from 
their resemblance to the knobs of a bedstead. 
CHuometer (kli-nonPet-6r), n. [Gr. klino, to 
lean, and metron, measure. ] An instrument 

for measuring the dip of rock-strata. 

Clinometric, CHuometrical (kli-n5-met'- 
rik, kli-no-met'rik-al), a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to a clinometer ; ascertained or determined 
by a clinometer.— 2. Pertaining to oblique 
crystalline forms or to solids which have 
oblique angles between the axes; as, cZmo- 
metric crystals. 

CHaometry (kli-nom'et-ri), n. In geol. the 
method or art of measuring the dip of roek- 
stota. 

ClinQUafit (klmgk'ant), n. [Fr., from D. 
klmken, to clink, from sound. Comp. G. 
j’aMStf/igroZcZ, tinsel (rauschen, to rustle or 
crackle).] 1. A glittering alloy; Dutch gold. 
2.t Tinsel; false glitter. 

ClinoLuanit (kliugk'ant), a. [Fr. See above.] 
Decked with tinsel 
finery; glittering. 

‘A clinquant gettU 
coat of some rich 
stuff.’ Beau, dt FI. 

Clio(kli'6), w. 1. In 
myth, the muse 
who was supposed 
to preside over 
history. She is 
usually represent- 
ed with a scroll in 
her hand, and also 
sometimes with a 
case to keep MSS, 
in by her side.— 

2, An asteroid dis- 
covered by Hind in 
1850.— 3. A genus 
of pteropodous 
molluscs, of which 
one species, C. bo- 
realis, is extreme- 
ly abundant in 
the northern seas, 
constituting the principal part of the food 
of the whale, and hence called whale’s food 
by tlie whale-fishers, 

CiionidSB (kli-on'i-de), n. pi. [See Clio. ] A 
family of naked marine molluscs, placed by 
Cuvier as the first of his class Pteropoda, 
and having for its type the genus Clio, 

Clip (klip), ui. pret. &pp. elided, dipt; ppr. 
clipping. [In first three meanings same as 
Icel. klippa, to clip, to cut the hair ; Dan. 
klippe, Sw. klippa, to clip or shear; in 
fourth from A. Sax. clyppan, to clasp, to 
embrace, which is from same root, and pro- 
bably allied to deave,io adhere, and to dimh. ] 
1. To cut off or sever with shears or scissors; 
to trim or make shorter with scissors; as, 
to clip the hair; to dip a bird’s wings. ‘ Clip- 
ping papers or darning his stockings. ' Swift. 
‘Arbours and cut.’ Tennyson.— 2. To 
dimmish by paring the edge; as, to clip 



Clio. — Antique statue. Villa 
Borghese, Rome. 


coin. ‘ Clipped tilveif Macaulay. — Z. To 
curtail; to cut short, as words; to pronounce 
shortly and indistinctly. ‘To clip the divine 
prerogative. ’ South. 

Mrs. Mayoress dipped the king’s English, Addison. 

4.t To embrace; to enfold; to surround. 

The lusty vinefs] not jealous of the ivy 
Because she the elm. Bea^t. Sr FI. 

Where is he living clipp'd in with the sea 
Who calls me pupil? Shak. 

—To clip the wings, lit to cut a bird’s wings 
short so as to deprive it of the power of iligh t; 
hg. to put a check on one’s ambition; to render 
‘one less able to execute his schemes or realize 
his aspirations. 

But love had his wings and cut him short. 

' . Dryden. ' 

Clip (klip), In falconry, to fly swiftly: 
with an indefinite it. ‘ Clips it down the 
wind.’ Dryden. 

Clip (klip), n. 1. 1 An embrace. ‘ N ot used to 
frozen dips. ’ Sir P. Sidney. —2. The quantity 
of wool shorn at a single shearing of sheep; a 
season’s shearing,— 3. A blow or stroke with 
the hand; as, he hit him a dip. [Colloq.]— 

4. In farriery, a projecting flange on the 
upper surface of a liorse-shpe which partially 
embraces the wall of the hoof.— 5. A clasp 
or spring-holder for letters or papers,— 

6. pZ. Shears. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Clipper (klip'Sr), 1. One who clips; espe- 
cially, one who cuts off the edges of coin. 

The value is pared off from it into the dipper's 
pocket. Locke. 

2. A vessel with sharp, forward-raking bows 
and masts raking aft, built and rigged (as 
ship, barque, or schooner) with a view to 
fast sailing. Hence— 3. A person or animal 
that runs swiftly, or looks as if capable of 
running swiftly; a very smart person; some- 
thing first-rate. [Colloq.] 

I never saw your equal, and I've met some dippers 
in my time. Thackeray. 

Clipper -built (klip'6r-bilt), a. Maut. 
built after the type of a clipper. 

Clipp-fish (kliiyfish), ?i, (Dull, klipfisk.} Fish, 
chiefly cod, split open, salted, and dried. 
Consular liepoft. 

Clipping (klip'ing), p. and a. 1. 1 Embracing ; 
encircling with the arms. ‘Now runs and 
takes her in his dipping arms.’ Sir P. 
Sidney.— ± Swift; as, a clipping pace. - 
[Colloq. ] — 3. Smart; showy; first-rate. 
[Collotp] 

What dipping girls there were in that barouche. 

Cornhili Magazine. 

Clipping (klip'ing), n. 1. The act of cutting 
oft'.— 2. That which is clipped off; a piece 
separated by clipping. ‘The cUpj^ings of 
our beards and parings of our nails. ’ Locke. 

3. t The act of embracing. 

Clipping-time (klip'ing- tim), n. [Scotch.] 

The time of sheep-shearing; the nick of 
time. — To come in dvq)ping-time, to come 
as opportunely as he who visits a sheep- 
farmer at sheep-shearing time, when there 
is always mirth and good cheer. Sir W. 
Scott. . , ■ ' 

Clipsy t (klip'si), a. As if eclipsed. ‘ Now 
bright, now clipsy.’ Bomaunt of the Hose. 
Clique (klek), n. [Fr. clique, probably a 
mere variant of claque, with a somewhat 
different sense. See Claque.] A party; a 
set; a coterie: used generally in a bad sense. 

Mind, I don't call the London exclusive dipte tiie 
best English societ}'. Coleridge. 

Cliquish (klek'ish), a. Eelating to a clii|ue 
or party; disposed to form clitiues ; having 
a petty party spirit. 

Cliquisnness (klek'ish-iies), n. The state 
or quality oT being cliquish; inclination or 
disposition to form cliques; tendency to 
form cliques ; cliquism. 

Cliquism (klek'izm), n. The principles or 
spirit of a clique ; cliquishness. 

Clish-clash (klish'klash), v.i. [A redupli- 
cation of clash.} To sound like the clash- 
ing of swords. ‘The weapons dish-clash.’ 
Mir. for Mags. 

Clish-clash (klish'klash), n. Silly talk; 
palaver ; gossip ; scandal. [Scotch.] 
Clishmaclash (klish'ma-klash), n. Clish- 
clash; clishmaclaver, [Scotch.] 
Clishmaclaver (klish'ma-kla-ver), n.^ 
Idle discourse ; silly talk; gossiix Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Glitch t (klich), v.t To catch ; to clutch. 

He hath an earthen pot wherewith to ditch up 
water. Holland. 

Clitoria(kli-t6'ri-a), [Ch'tom (which see), 
in reference to the shape of the flowers.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Legnminosse, 
found throughout the tropics of both worlds. 


Fate, fjlr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; j?. Sc. ley. 
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The numerous species are climbing, rarely 
erect, iierlts, with large blue, white, or red 
tlowcrs. Several species are in cultivation. 

Clitoris (kli'to-ris), n. [Or. kleitoi'ia, from 
kleiO, to inclose or liidc,] In anat. a small 
elongated organ of the female pudendum, 
concealed bv the labia majora. 

Clitter-clatter (klit/ter-klat'tcr), n. [Re- 
duplicated from clatter on the same prin- 
ciple as cli9h-elaiih, tittle-tattle, etc.] Pa- 
laver ; idle talk ; a cliattering noise. 

Such were his writings; hut his chatter 
Was one continued ditter-cUitier. Swift. 

Clivers, Cleavers (kliv'erx, klev'erz), n. 

[ From its cleaving or clinging to the clothes. ] 
A plant, Galium, A-pariue, ctilled also Goose- 
(rmuH. It has a'stiuare, rough, jointed 
stein; the joints hairy at the base, with 
eight nr ten narrow leaves at each joint. 

Clivity (kliv'i-ti), n. [L. dimia. ] A declivity; 
a gradient. [Rare.] 

Cloaca (kl6-tVka), n. [L. , a common sewer.] 

1 . An underground conduit for drainage ; a 
common sewer; as, the cloaca 'hmxima at 
Rome. —2. A sijik; a privy. ~3. The excre- 
mentory cavity in birds, reptiles, many 
fishes, find lower mammalia, formed by the 
extremity of the intestinal canal, and which 
receives the fmces and the urine, together 
with the genital products. —4. 1\\ ‘pcdhol. 
the opening in cases of necrosis or mortifica- 
tion of the bones, leading to the inclosed 
dead bone. 

Cloacal (klo-a'kal), a. Pertaining to a cloaca. 

In the torpedo the ureters terminate in the cloacal 
painlla by two distinct orifices. Prof. Owen. 

Cloak (klok), n. [0. and Prov. Fr. dociue, 
L.L. doca, docca, a bell, a kind of horseman’s 
cape of a bell-shape ; really same as dodc 
(which see).] 1. A loose outer garment 
worn over other clothes both hy men and 
women. --2. That which conceals; a disguise 
or pretext; an e.xciise; a fair pretence. 
Formerly written also Cloke. 

Not using your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness. 

I Pet. ii. i6. 

Cloak (klok), v.t. 1. To cover with a 
cloak.— 2. To hide; to conceal. ‘To doalc 
her crimes.’ 8penser. ~^Y'^. To hide, con- 
ceal, mask, cover, veil, screen. 

Cloakage (kldk'iij), n. Tlie act of covering 
with a cloak. J. Martiamu. [Pmre.] 

Cloak-hag (klok'bag), n. A bag in which a 
cloak or otiiier clothes are carried ; a port- 
manteau. ‘Stuffed Shall. 

Cioakedly (klok'ed-li), adw In a cloaked 
or concealed manner. Bp. Burnet. [Rare.] 

Cloaking (kldk'ing), n. l The act of cover- 
ing with or a,s with a cIottk.™2. A woollen 
material for making cloaks. 

Cloak-room (klokTbni), n. A room attac:lied 
to any place of general resort, as railway- 
station, a.ssem])ly-roorns, opera-house, Ac, , 
where liidies’ cloaks, Ac., are ileposited. 

Cloath t (kloth), n. Cloth. Qiiarleti. 

Olohbedjt Like a club; clubbed. ‘Grete 
dobbod stave.s. ' Cha uce r. 

Clobber (klob'ber), n. [Probably from the 
Celtic; Comp. Ir. clahar, mud.] A kind of 
coarse paste made of ground cinders and 
flour, used to conceal the brefiks <if the 
leather of cobbled-ux) shoes. Dickens. 

Clobberer (klob'bor-er), 71. A col>bler of tlie 
lowest class, who patclics up old shoes, and 
conceals their defects by rubbing clobber 
into the breaks of the leather. 

Clocbardt (kldsli'ia-d), n. [From Fr. doche, 
a bell. See Clock.] A belfry, irccrer. 

Gl0Cllier,t n. [Fr. docker.] A bell-tower; 
a helfry. Aijlitf’e. 

Clock (klok), n." [Origimilly a bell, and hence 
the fipparatus which causes a bell to strike 
at certain intervals, a clock. The wonl i.s 
widely syu'ead, and its ultimate origin is not 
clear. Comp. A. Sax. clucpa, Icel. klukka. 
Ban. klokke, Sw. klodcaf B. klok, G. glocJce, a 
bell or clock ; Ir. and Gael, dog, a hell or 
clock. Cloak is the same word, through L.L. 
clocca,doca, a bell and a kind of cape, whence 
Fr. doche, a bell] 1 . An instrument or ma- 
chine for measuring time, indicating the 
hours, minutes, and often seconds by iheans 
of hands moving over a dial-plate, and dif- 
fering from a watch in not being adapted to 
be carried on tlie person. It generally con- 
sists of a frame contidning a train of wheels 
moved by weights or spring.^, and regulated 
by a pendulum or balance-wheel, and is gen- 
erallymade tomark the hourand often lesser 
divisions of time by the stroke of a hammer 
on a bell or other sonorous object.™ 2,t A 
stroke of the clock. 

I tolci the clocks and watched the wasting light. 

Dryden. 


a t A watch, specifically one that strikes the 
hour. ‘That striking dodc, which he had 
long worn in his pocket.’ iz. Walton, 
phrases. What o’clock is it? It is nine 
o’clock, are contracted from What of the 
dadcA It is nine of the dodc, l^ope and 
Addison use a-dock, which is a corruption. 
— Astronomical ov sidereal dodc. See under 
AsTRONOHiaAL.— jKiectnc clock, a clock, the 
motive power of which is electricity directed 
on the pendulum, or on a weight or spring 
by which the pendulum is kept in motion. 

Clock (klok), v.t. or i. Same as Cludc. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Clock (klok), n. [Comp. Sc. golach, O.H.G. 
chuleich, a beetle.] An English and Scotch 
popular name for a beetle. ‘A buzzard- 
dock.' Tennifson. 

Clock (Ivlok), n. [Possibly originally applied 
to a bell-shaped ornament or bell-shaped 
flower.] A figure or figured work ernbroid- 
ei’ed on the ankle of a stocking ; formerly, 
according to HalUwell, the name was ai)plied 
to ornamental Avork on other parts of the 
dress. 

Clock-alarm (klok'a-Brm), n. Same as 

A larm, 4. 

Clock-beetle (klok'be-tl), n. Same as Clodc, 
a beetle. Sometimes applied spceiftcally to 
the Scaraboeus stercorarius, or dung-beetle. 

Clock-case (klokkas), n. The case or i*e- 
eeptaede of the works of a clock. 
Clock-finger (klok'fmg-g6r), n. The hand of 
a clock. H. Spencer. 

Clock-maker (klokmak-fer), n. An artificer 
Avhose occupation is to make clocks. 

Clock-setter t (klok^set-6r), n. One who 
regulates clocks. ‘ Old time the dock-setter.’ 
Shak. 

Clock-star (klok’star), n. In astron. a term 
applied to such prominent star’s as can be 
used for regulating astronomical clocks, 
from their position having been ascertained 
with precise accuracy. 

Clock-stocking (klok'stok-ing), n. A stock- 
ing embroidered Avith the ornament called 
a clock. 

Clock-tower (klok'tou-er), n. A toAver built 
for the reception of a clock, the face of 
Avhich is set in the outer Avail. 

Clock-turret (klok'tur-et), n. A small 
clock-toAver. 

Clock-work (klok'Averk), n. The machinery 
and movements of a clock; a complex liie- 
clnmism of Avheels producing regularity of 
movement. 

You look like a puppet moved by clock-work. 

Arbuthnot. 

Clod (klod), n. [A slightly modified form of 
dot (which see); comp. Ban. klode, a globe 
or ball. Mods, a block or lump. ] 1. 1 A lump 
or mass in general ; sometimes a concreted 
mass; a clot. * Clods of blood.* Fairfax. 

‘ Two masisy cZods of iron and brass.’ Milton. 

2. A lump of earth, or earth and turf; a 
lump of clay. 

The earth that casteth up from the plough a great 
clod is not so good as that which casteth up a sihaller 
clod. Bacon, 

3. A particular piece of ground or turf, not 
separated in a lump; the ground. 

Ryzantians boast that on the clod, 

AA'hcre once their sultan’.s horse has trod, 

Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree. S7c'ift 

4. That AA'hich is earthy, ba.se, and vile, as the 
body of man in comparison with his soul. 

He makes flat warre with God, and doth defie 

AVith his poore clod of earth the spacious sky. 

G. Herbert 

5. A. dull, gross, stupid felloAv; a dolt. Dry- 
den. 

Clod (kind),?;, t. 1. To pelt Avith clods. —2, t To 
form into clods, 3. f To confine 

ill Avliat is earihy and base, as the soul in 
the body. (?. Fletdier.—^. To throw Avitli 
violence. Sir W, Scott. [Scotch.] 

Clod-breaker (klod‘brak-<5:r), n. A con- 
temptuous name fora peasant; a clodpoll. 

In other countries, as France, the people of ordi- 
nary condition were called clod-breakers. 

Brougham, 

dod-emsber (klod'kriish-6r), n. In agri. 
a peculiar kind of implement for pulveriz- 
ing clods. 

Cioddisb. (klod'ish), a. CloAvnish ; boorish ; 
dolti.sh; uncouth; ungainly. ‘A cloddish 
air.’ Disraeli. 

Cloddisbness (klod'ish-nes), n. Clownish- 
ness; boorishness; doltishness; clumsiness; 
ungaiiiliness. 

Cloddy (klodT), a. 1. Consisting of clods ; 
abounding with clods. * The meagre cloddy 
earth.’ Shah— 2. Earthy; mean; gross. 

Clodhopper (klod'hop-6r), n. A cloAvn; a 
dolt; a boor. 


Clodpate (kiod^pat), n. A stupid fellow; a 
dolt; a thickskull. 

Glodpated (klod'piit-ed), a. Stupid ; dull; 
doltish. ‘ My cZoeZpatecf relations. ’ Arhiith- 
not. 

Clodpoll (klod 'pul), n. A stupid felloAv; a 
dolt; a blockhead. 

This letter being so excellently ignorant, will breed 
no terror in the youth; he will find that it conies from 


Cloff (klof), n. [.Perhaps originally a portion 
deft or split off, from clea,ve.] In com. an 
alloAA’ance of 2 lbs. in cA’^ery 3 cwt., on certain 
goods, after the tare ami tret are taken, 
that the weight may hold out in retailing. 
The term as signifying a specific allowance 
is noAv obsolete, clolf being noAv used to de- 
note any deduction or allbAA’ance from tlte 
gross weiglit. Written also Clough. 

Clog (klog), n. [O.E. dogge, a liimi;), a block;. 
Sc, dag, a clog, an impediment, a clot, olag, 
to clog, to inipede, especially Avith some- 
thing viscous or sticky (comp, claggij, dadgg). 
from A, Sax. deeg, clay. See Olay.] 1. An 
encumbrance; that Avhich hinders motion, 
or renders it difficult; hinderance; impedi- 
ment; specifically, something ]mt upon an 
animal to hinder motion or leaping, as a 
piece of Avood fastened to its leg, 

I am glad at soul I have no other child; 

For thy escape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them. Skak. 

He was one of a lean body and visage, .as if his 
eager soul, biting for anger at the clog of his burly, 
desired to fret a passage" tlirongh it. Fuller. 

A clog of lead was round my feet. Tetmyson. 

2. A sort of shoe, the upper part of Avhich is 
strong tanned leather, and the sole Avood, 
much used in the north of England and south 
of Scotland, especially during Avinter; a. 
wooden shoe; a sabot; also, a Avooden sole 
or sandal, Avith an iron ring beneath, Avoru 
by women to protect the feet froniAvet; a 
patten.— S yn, Load, Aveight, burden, encum- 
brance, obstruction, impediment, hindcr- 
ance. 

Clog (klog), v.t. pret. & pp. clogged; ppr. 
dogging. 1. To impede the rnoA’ements of 
by something that sticks or adheres; to 
encumber; spedficall 5 % to encumber by 
attaching a clog tf) ; as, to dog a bullock to 
prevent it from leaping fences. 

If you find .so much blood in his liver n.s will dog 
the foot of a lle.'i I'll e.T-t the rest of the anatom 

Shak. 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight rc.'-train, 

While clogg'd he beats his sLlkeii wing. sin vain. Pope. 

2. To choke up ; to obstruct so as to Irinder 
passage through; as, to dag up a tube; to 
dog tiie pores of tlie body. —3, Fig. to throAV 
olistacles in the Avay of; to encumber; to 
hinder ; to burden ; to trammel ; as, to dog 
commerce Avith restrictions. ‘.Both stdl the 
face of his devotion and dog the exercise of 
it.’ Bp. Uammand. 

All the commodities are clogged with iinprjhitioris. 

Addison. ■ 

Syn. Impede, hinder, oT)struct, embaiTas.s, 
burden, restrain, restrict, trammel, fetter. 

Clog (klog), v.i. 1. To become loaded or 
encumbei’ed Avith extraneous matter. 


The teeth of the saw wall begin to dog. Sharp , 

2, To coalesce ; to unite and adhere in a. 
cluster or mass. 


Move it sometimes with a broom that the seeds 
c/tfjynot together. fArdyu. 


Clog-almanac (klog' al-ma- link ), n. An 
almanac or calendar, made Ijv cutting 
notches or characters on a clog <a' block, 
generally of Avood, but sometimes of Inun, 
bone, or l.)rass. This instrument was for- 
merly much used in England. 

This almanac is usually a sfiuaru piece of wood, con- 
taining three months on each fif the fi 'ur edges. Ti:e 
number of days in them are expre.sscd by notche.s. the 
first day by <a notch with a patulous stroke turned up 
from it, and every seventh by a large-sized notch. 
Over against many of the notches arc placed, on the 
left hand, .several mark.s or symbols, denoting the 
golden number or cycle of the nionn. The festivals 
are marked hy symbols of the several saints issiting 
from the notches. IVot. ' 

Clog-dance (Iclog'dans), A dance with 
clogs, in which the feet are made to perform 
a noisy accompaniment to the music. 
Clog-dancer (klog' dans -er\ n. One who 
performs clog-dances. Mayheie. 
Clogginess (klog'i-ne.s), n. The state of 
being cloggy or clogg’ed. 

Clogging (klog' ing), n. Anything Avhiidi 
clogs ; obstruction ; hinderance ; cb)g. ' .-Ul 
ascititioiis cZoyf;Bi( 7 .s‘.’ Dr. II. More. 

Cloggy (klog'i), a. Clogging ttr having poAvei* 
to clog; adhesive; auscous. ‘Some grosser 
and parts.’ Boyle. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loo/t; g, yo; j,j/ob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, ung; th, theu\ th, f7nn; w, wag; Avh, icMg; zh, azure. —See Key, 
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•ClOgHead (klog'hed), n. [Ir. dof^aehd, a bel- 
fry ] One of the slender round towers at- 
tached to various Irish churches. Fodyrolte. 
Clog-horapipe (klog'horn-plp), n. A horn- 
- 1 -1 nn Bitiicens, 


pipe danced with dogs on. 

Cloister (klois'ter), ii. [O.Er. doistre Ir 
cloitTfl; from L. elaustmm, a fastening, that 
which sliuts in, from claudo, clausum, to 
shut up.] 1. An arched way oi' covered 
walk runuing round the walls of certain 



Cloop (ltl«P)> [Onomatopoetic.] The 
sound made when a cork is pulled out of 
the neck of a bottle. ‘ The cloop of a cork 
wrenched from a bottle.^ ThaclccTay. 

Cloot. Clute (klut),9i. [From root of cleave, 
'to split. See Cloof.] Divided hoof; cloven 

hoof. r , 1 *1 

The harrying thieves! not a cloot left of the hati 
hirsell StrW.i^cotL 

-Cloot’and-cloot, hoof-and-hoof, i.e. every 
hoof. [Scotch.] „ j . 

Clootie (klut'i), n. [From ^c. cloot 
a hoof. ] A name for the devil ; M. 
he of the cloven hoofs, [Scotch,] 
Close(kloz), v.t pret. &pp. closed; 
ppr. closing. [Fr. clos, pp. of clore, 
to shut up; from L, claudo, clau- 
sum, to shut, whence also con- 
clude, exclude, include, seclude, 
cloister, &c.] 1. To bring together 
the parts of ; to shut ; to make 
fast ; as, to close a gate, door, or 
window; to close a book. 

Close your hands. 

And your lips too. Shalt. 

The Lord hatli poured out upon you 
the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed 




your eyes. 

Close the door, the sliutters close. 

Tennyson. 


Part of the Cloister, Westminster Abbey. 


portions of monastic and collegiate build- ' 
ings. It usually has a plain wall on one 
side, and a series of windows, with piers and 
colunius, or an open colonnade, adjoining an 
interior court on the opposite side. The 
original purpose of cloisters was to afford a 
place for tiie monks to meet in for exercise 
and recreation. — 2. A place of religious 
retirement ; a monastery ; a convent. ‘ To 
he ill shady cloister mewed.’ Shah 

It was surely good that in an age of ignorance and 
violence there should be quiet cloisters and gardens 
in whicli the arts of peace could be safely cultivated, 
in which gentle and contemplative natures could find 
an asylum. Macaitlay. 

3. Any arcade or colonnade round an open 
court; a piazza. 

Cloister (kiois't^r), v.t l. To confine in a 
cloister or convent. 

It was of the king’s first acts to cloister the queen 
dowager in the nunnery of Bermondsey. Bacon. 

2. To shut up ; to confine closely within 
walls; to immure; to shut up in retirement 
from the world. 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man need 
conjplain if the deformed are cloistered up. Ky 7 }ter. 

Cloisteralt (Ivlois't^r-al), a. Same as Clois- 
tral. ‘ Cloisteml men of great learning and 
devotion.’ Iz. Walton. 

Cloistered (klois’terd), p. and a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to a cloister; furnished with 
cloisters. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two clois- 
tered open courts, one serving for the women’s side, 
and the other for the men. IFotton. 

2. Shut up in a cloister ; inhabiting a con- 
vent. —3. Solitary; retired from the world. 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
seeks her adversary. Milton. 

Cloisterer (klois’t6r-6r), n. One belongini 
to a. cloister. 

01oisteress(klois'’ter-es),n. See Cloistress. 
Cloister-garth (klois'ter-garth), n. In arch. 
the court inclosed by a cloister. 

Cloistral (klois'tral), a. Of or pertaining 
to a cloister. 

That initiatory branch of Italian art which I will 
venture to name from . . . the profession of many 
of the best masters who practised it, the cloistral 
epoch. Mibnatt. 

Cloistress (klois'tres), %. A nun; a woman 
who has vowed religions retirement. [Eare.] 

Like a cloistress, she will veiled walk. Shak. 

Cloke (klok), 71 . and v. Same as Cloah 
Glomh (klom), obs. or poet. pret. of climb. 
ClompertOE,+ n. A clown. F'ares. 

Clonic (kion'ik), a. [From G-r. klonos, a 
shaking or irregular motion. ] In pathol. 
convulsive, with alternate relaxation. — • 
Clonic spasm , a spasm in which the muscles 
or muscular fibres contract and relax alter- 
nately, in quick succession, ju’odncing the 
appearance of agitation, as in epilepsy: used 
in contradistinction to t07iic spasm. 

Cloof, Clnfe (kliif), n. [Dan. klov, Icel. 
klau/, a cloven hoof, from root of cleave, to 
split.] A hoof. [Scotch.] 

Cloom (klom), v. t [A form of clam, to clog, 
■ to daub.] To close with glutinous matter. 
Mortimer. [Local.] 


2. To end; to finish; to conclude; 
to complete; to bring to a period; 
as, to close a bargain or con- 
tract 

One frugal supper did our studies close. Dryden. 

3. To fill or stop lip ; to repair a gap or frac- 
ture in; to consolidate: often followed by 
up; as, to close the ranks of troops; to close 
-up an aperture. 

Unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 

Or close the wall hp with pur English dead. Skak. 

L To cover ; to inclose ; to encompass ; to 
shut in. ‘ The gift which bounteous nature 
hath in him clos’d.’ Shak. ‘When I clung 
to all the present for the promise that it 
closed.’ Tennyson. 

The depth c/ijjert? me round about. Jonah ii. s> 
Close (kloz), v.i. 1. To come together, either 
literally or figuratively ; to unite ; to coalesce : 
often followed by on or upon. 

They . . . went down alive into the pit, and the 
earth closed upon them. Nura. xvi. 23. 

A thousand claims to reverence close 

In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. Tennyson. 

2. To end; to terminate or come to a period; 
as, the debate closed at six o’clock.— 3. To 
engage in close encounter ; to engage in a 
hand-to-hand fight; to grapple. 

If I can close with him, I care not for his thrust. 

Shak. 

The kites know well the long stern swell 
■That bids tlie Romans close. Macmtlay. 

— To close on or u'pon, to come to a mutual 
agreement ; to agree on or join in. 

France and Holland might close upon some mea- 
sures to our disadvantage. Sir IV. Temple, 

—To close with, (a) to accede to ; to consent 
or agree to ; as, to close ivith the terms pro- 
posed. (&) To come to an agreement with ; 
as, to close loith a person on certain terms. 

He took the time when Richard was deposed, 

And high and low with happy Harry closed. Dryden, 

(c) See above, Z.— To close ivith the land 
(naut), to come near to the land. 

Close (kloz), 71. 1. 1 The manner of shutting ; 
junction. 

The doors of plank were ; their exquisite. 

Chapman. 

2. Conclusion; termination; final end; as, 
the close of life ; the close of clay or night. 
‘Death dawning on him, and the dose of 
all.’ Tennyson.—B. In inmic, the conclusion 
of a strain or of a musical period or passage ; 
a cadence. 

At every close she made th’ attending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the song. Dryden, 

4. A grapple, as in wrestling. 

The king went ... to make him come to the close, 
and so to trip up his heels. Bacon. 

Close (klos), n. [Fr. clos, an inclosed place, 
fromcios, pp, ofeZore. See Close, n.i.] 1. An 
inclosed place; any place surrounded by a 
fence, wall, or hedge ; specifically, the pre- 
cinct of a cathedral or abbey, ‘ Closes sur- 
rounded by the venerable abodes of deans 
and canons.' Macaulay. ~~ 2. [Frovincial 
and Scotch.] A nan'ow passage or entry, 
such as leads from a main street to the 
stair of a building containing several tene- 
ments ; the entry to a court ; a narrow lane 
leading off a street. 

Close (klos), a. [Fr. clos, L. clatisus, shut. 
See Close, v.t.’l 1 . Shut fast; made fast so 


as to have uo opening ; completely inclosing 
or encompassing; as, a close box; a close 
vizard. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night..S;irti’. 

2. Strictly confined; strictly watched; as, 
a close prisoner. — 3. Eetired ; secluded ; 
hidden ; private ; secret ; as, to keep a pur- 
pose c?ose. 

He yet kept himself doss because of Saul the son 
of Kish. I Chr. xii. i. 

4, Having’ the habit or disposition to keep 
secrets ; secretive ; reticent ; as, a dose 
minister. ‘For secrecy, no lady closer.’ 
Shade.— 0 . Having an appearance of conceal- 
ment ; expressive of secretiveness. 

That close aspect of his 

Does show the mood of a much troubled breast. Shak. 
G. Confined within narrow limits ; narrow ; 
as, a close alley. 

Itself a dose and confined prison for debtors, it 
contained within it a much closer and more confined 
j.ail for smugglers. Dickens. - ^ 

7 . Stagnant; without motion or ventila- 
tion ; difficult to breathe ; oppressive ; said 
of the air or weather. — S. In contact or 
nearly so ; adjoining ; -without any or wdtii 
little intervening distance in place or time ; 
as, the rows are too close; to follow in 
close succession.— 9. With little difference 
between antagonists or competitors or rival 
parties ; almost evenly balanced ; as, a close 
election. ‘A personal contest.’ Fres- 
cott.—10. Having the parts near each other : 
(u) of solid bodies, compact; den.se; as, 
timber of close texture or very close in the 
grain. (6) Of liquids, viscous ; not volatile. 
[Eare.] 

Thi.s oil, which nourishes the lamp, is supposed to 
be of so dose and tenacious a substance, that it may 
slowly evaporate. Bp, IVilkins. 

(c) In a more general sense, having small 
intervals between the component parts; 
as, the writing is too close, (d) f Applied 
to style, comijressed •, condensed ; concise : 
opposed to loose or diffuse. 

Wliere the original is dose, no version can reach it 
in the same compass. Dryden. 

11. Firmly attached ; intimate ; tru.sty ; con- 
fidential; as, cZose friends. — 12. 1'lKleviating: 
(a) not deviating from the object to which 
one’s mind or thoughts are directed , or from 
the subject under consideration ; as, to give 
close attention ; a close observer. 



or subject. Locke. 

But when any point of doctrine is handled in a close 
and argumentative manner, it appears flat and unsa- 
voury to them, Atierbttry. 

(&) Kot deviating from a model or original; 

as, a close translation.-- 
13. N iggardly ; stingy ; pen- 
urious. —14. In Acr. having 
the wings lying close to 
the body: said of birds,— 
Close borough, a borough 
the right of nominating 
a member of parliament 
for which was in the 

A dove close. ^ 

son. 

Lansm ere is neither a rotten borough, to be bought, 
nor a close borough, under one man’s nomination. 

Lord Lyfion, 

— Close cQ'mmim%07i, with Baptists, com- 
munion in the Lord’s supper with their own 
sect only. — Close corporation, a corporation 
which fills up its own vacancies, ’the elec- 
tion of members not being open to the 
public. In Britain there are now legally no 
close municipal corporations. —Close fight, 
(a) a hand-to-hand fight, (b) pi. Naut bulk- 
heads formerly erected fore and aft in a ship 
for the men to stand behind in close engage- 
ment in order to fire on the enemy. Called 
also Close Quarte7's. — Close port, a port 
situated up a river: a term in contradis- 
tinction to out-port, a harbour which lies 
on the coast.— iTo co7ne to close quarters, to 
come into direct contact, especially with 
an enemy. — Close rolls, rolls kept for the 
record of close writs (see below). Also 
written Clause Nolls.— Close string, in dog- 
legged stairs, a staircase without an open 
newel.— CZose voivel, a vowel pronounced 
with diminished aperture of the lips, or with 
contraction of the cavity of the mouth.— 
Close wi'its, grants of the sovereign, sealed 
wdth the great seal, directed to particular 
persons for particular purposes, which, not 
being proper for public inspection, are closed 
up and sealed on the outside. 

Close (klos), adv. 1. Tightly, so as to leave 
no opening; as, shut the lid close down. — 
2. In strict confinement. ‘Let them be 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hSr; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abitne; 5% Sc. iey. 
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clapped up dose' Shale. ~-Z.\ In conceal- 
ment; secretly. ‘ An onion, which in a napkin 
dose conveyed.’ Shak, 

Get you ail tliree into the box-tree: Malvolio's 
coiuint; down this walk. . . . C^ose, in the^ name 
of jestiny. Sha/c. 

4. Tn contact, or very near in space or time; 
as, to follow dose Ijehind one. 

He his sleep 

Disturb’d not, waitini^ tiie anproacli of morn. 

Milton. 

—Close to the wind, the position of a ship 
when its head lies near enough the wind to 
fill the sails without .shaking them. 
Close-haaded (kl 6 s'band-ed), a. Being in 
close order; closely united. Milton. 
Ciose-harred (klos'bUrd), a. Firmly closed; 
made close ])y l3ars. 

Close-bodied fklOsbo-did), a. Fitting close 
to the body. ‘ A dose-hod, ied coat.’ Ayliffe, 
Close - compacted ( klds'kom-pakt'ed ), a. 

In compact order, Addison, 
Close-conclied (klos'koucht), a. Concealed, 
Milto'n. 

Close -curtained (klos-k^r'tind), a. En- 
circled with curtains. * Close -curtai/ned 
sleep.’ Milton. 

Close-fisted (klos'fist-ed), a. Miserly; 
niggardly; penurious. ‘A giixiing, dose- 
fisted MXow.’ Bp. Berledey. 
Close-fistedness (klds'fist-ed-nes), n. The 
state or condition of l^eing close-fisted; 
niggardliness ; meanne.ss. 

Close -grated p^bls-grat'ed), a. Shut up 
with close gratings. Young. 
Close-lianded(kld.s'hand-cd),a. Close-fisted; 
penurious ; niggardly. Sir M. Rale. 
Close-hauled (klos'hald), a. Naut. sailing 
as nearly against the wind as possible. 
Closely (khiVli), adv, 80 as to be close ; in 
a close manner; 1 . With the parts united or 
pressed together so as to leave no vent; as, a 
crucible dasely luted.— 2. Compactly; as, a 
closely woven fabric.— 3. Nearly ; with little 
space intervening : applied to space or time; 
as, to follow dosdy at one’s heels; one event 
follows closely upon another. ~4. ITndeviat- 
ingly; without wandering or diverging: 
(g,) intently ; attentively; with the mind dr 
thoughts fixed; with near inspection; as, 
to look or attend closely, (b) With strict 
adherence to a model or original; as. to 
translate cioseZ.!/.— 5. t Secretly; privately. 

A Spaniard . . . sent some dost’/j.' into the village 
in the dark of the night, GrrP'rc. 

C. With near affection, attachment, or in- 
terest; intimately; as, men connected 
in friendship; nations closely allied by treaty. 
7. Strictly; within close limits; under strict 
watch ; as, a prisoner closely confined. 
Olosen (klos^ii), v.t. To make close or cdoser. 
[Rare,] 

Hi.s friund.^ dosen the tie by clniining relationship 
to him. Prit. Quart. Rozk 

Closeness (klos'nes), n. The state or quality 
of behig close: (r/)the state of being shut 
or of having no vent. ‘In drums, the 
closeness round about that preserveth the 
sound.’ Bacon. (6) Compactness ; solidity ; 
den.sity; as, the closeness of texture in 
wood. Fig. applied to style or argument. 

His (Burke’s) speeches diiTcred not at all from his 
patnphlets; these are written speeches, or those are 
spoken dissertations, according as any one is over- 
studious of method and closeness in a book or of ease 
and nature in an oraticjn. Brougham. 

(c) XaiTowmess; straitne.ss, as of a place. 
lil) Want of ventilation ; oppres.siveness. 
‘Half stified by the dose ness of the room.' 
Swift, {e) Ile.serve in intercourse ; secrecy; 
privacy ; caution. ‘ The extreme caution or 
cZ(weae.'>‘.v of Tiberius.’ Bacon. (/) Avarice; 
stinginess; penuriousness. ‘ An affectation 
of closeness and covetousness.’ Addison, 
(g) Connection; near union; intimacy, 
whether of friendship or of interest; as, 
the closeness of friendship or of alliance. 

h) Strictness ; as, closeness of confinement, 

i) Rigid adherence to an original ; literal- 
ness ; as, the doseness of a version. 

Close - pent ( kids ' pent ), a. Shut or pent 
up close ; without vent. 

Closer (lildz'er), n. 1 . One who or that w'hich 
closes ; one who or that whicli concludes ; 
specifically, in colloquial language, that 
.which puts an end to a controversy or dis- 
poses of an antagonist.— 2. In arch, the last 
stone in a htjrizontal I’ow or course, but of 
a less size than the others, to close the row. 
In brickwork, a bat used for the same pur- 
pose, When the bat is a quarter brick it is 
called a queen closer; when a three-quarter 
brick inserted at the angle of a stretching 
course it is called a kind dose r.—Z. A com- 
mon term for Boot-closer (which see). 


Closer, t n. An inclosure. Chaucer. 

Close-stool (klds'stbl), n. A chamber uten- 
sil; a night-stool Shak.; S)nollett 

Closet (kloz'et), n. [O.Fr. closet, dim. of 
dos, an enclosure. See Close, w.] 1. A 

small room or apartment for retirement ; 
any room for privacy; a small supplemen- 
tary apartment communicating with an- 
other, as a dressing-room with a bed-room. 

When thou prayest. enter into thy closet. Mat. vi. 6. 

2. A small side-room or recess for storing 
utensils, furniture, provisions, curiosities, 
&c.— 3. In her. a diminutive of the bar, and 
one-half of its dimensions. 

Closet (kloz'et), v.t To put in or admit 
into a closet, as for concealment or for 
private consultation. 

Night after night he had been closeted with De 
Quadra, Froude. 

Closeting (kloz'et-ing), n. The act of con- 
ferring with secrecy ; private or clandestine 
conference. 

About this time began the project of closeting, 
where the principal gentlemen of the kingdom were 
privately catechized by his majesty. Swift. 

Close-tongued (klos'tungd), a. Keeping 
silence ; cautious in speaking. Shak. 

Closet-sin (kloz'et-sin), n. Sin committed 
in privacy. Bp. Ball. 

Closh (klosh), n. [Fr. docker, to limp, L. L. 
claudicare, from L. claxidus, lame. In 2 of 
doubtful origin.] 1 . A disease in the feet of 
cattle. Called also the Founder . — 2 .t An 
old game, supposed to be nine-pins. 

Closing (kldz'ing), a. Ending or concluding; 
as, a dosing word or letter. 

Closnre (kloz'ur), n. [ 0 . Fr. closure, L. clau- 
sura, from claudo. See Close, v.t] 1 . The 
act of shutting; a closing. Boyle.— % That 
which closes, shuts, or fastens. Pope. — 

3. Inclosure; that which bounds. Shak.— 

4. Conclusion. Shak. — 5. A proceeding by 
which a parliamentary debate may be 
brought to a summary conclusion if a 
specified number vote in favour of this, re- 
cently adopted in the House of Commons. 

Clot (klot), n. [Older fonn of clod, and for- 
merly used in same sense: A. Sax. clot, a 
log ; cog. D. kloot, a ball or globe, kluit, a 
clod; Dan. Mode, a globe or ball; Sw. klot, 
a sphere, Mots, a block ; G. Moss, a clod, a 
lump, Motz, a block ; probably from same 
root as day, cleave., (adhere), clog, cloud, &c.] 
ItAelod. 

The ground also would nowbebroken up fora fallow 
, , . to" the end that the sun might thoroughly parch 
and concoct the clots. Hollmtd. 

2 . A coagulated raas.s of soft or fluid matter ; 
as, a dot of blood.— 3. t A dull, stupid man; 
a clodpole. B. Jonson. 

Clot (klot), v.i. pret. & pp. clotted; ppr. 
clotting. To coagulate, as soft or fluid 
matter, into a thick, inspissated mass ; as, 
milk or blood clots. 

Clot (klot), v.t 1 . To cause to coagulate ; to 
make or form into clots or clods. —2. To 
cover with clots. Glover. 

Clot-bur (klot'b 6 r), n. [A. Sax. date, 
G. kUtte, a bur.] The burdock {Arctium 
Lappa). 

Clotered,tpp. Clotted. Chaucer. 

Cloth (kloth), n. (A. Sax. cldth, D. deed, 
Icel. klcethi, Dan. and Sw. Mcede, G. Meid, 
cloth; root unknown.] 1. A fabric or tex- 
ture of wool or hair, or of cotton, flax, hemp, 
or other vegetable filaments, formed by 
weaving or ill tertextnre of threads, and used 
for gannents or other covering, and for vari- 
ous other purposes ; as, woollen doth, linen 
doth, cotton cloth, hair doth. But doth is 
often used for a fabric of wool in contradis- 
tinction to that made of other material —2. A 
texture or covering put to a particular use: 
as, (a) the covering of a table: usually called 
a Table-cloth. ‘The musty wine, foul doth, 
or greasy glass. ’ Pope, (b) The canvas on 
w’^hich pictures are drawn. (c)t Dress; rai- 
ment. See Clothes. 

Ill ne’er distrust my God for cloth and bread. Quarles. 

(d) A professional dress, and specifically that 
of a clergyman. Hence— 3. With the definite 
article or other defining word prefixed, the 
office of a clergyman ; and in a collective 
sense, the members of the clerical profession. 

Strong appeals were made to the priesthood. 
Would they tamely permit so gross an insult to be 
ofi'dred to their clot/t t Macaulay. 

The cloth, the clergy, are constituted for adminis- 
tering and for giving the best possible effect to . . . 
every axiom. Is. Taylor. 

—Cloth of stute,t & cloth canopy above a 
throne or chair of state. See State, 


Clothe (kloTii), v.t pret pp. dothed or 
clad; ppr. clothing. [From the nonn clvth.l 

1 . To put garments on ; to invest tiie body 
with raiment ; to dress. 

The Lord God made coats of skins, and 
them. Gen. in. 

2. To cover or spread over with anything. 

Embroidered purple clothes the golden beds. Pope.. 
The lances, ivaving in his train, , 

Clothe the dun heath like autumn gram. Str JP. Mot.. 

3 . To furnish with raiment ; to j^rovide with 
clotlies; as, a master is to feed and^ dothc' 
his apprentice. — 4. Fig. to put on ; to invest ; 
to cover, as with a garment. 

I will clothe her priests with salvation. P.s. cxxxii. j 6, 
Tlie ho.st of sntaller men whose poor thoughts dof he 
them.selves on the platform and through the prijss in 
poorer words. pr. Catra, 

Clothe (kloTH), v.i. To wear clothes. 

Care no more to clofhe and eat. Sha.A\ 

Clothed (kloTild), p. and a. 1. Covered with 
garments; dressed; invested; furnished with 
clothing: sometimes, though rarely, with on. 
Then she rode forth clothed on with chastity. 

Ten->tysoft, 

2 . Naut a term applied to a mast when the- 
sail is so long as to reach down to the deck- 
gratings. , , 

Clothes (kloTHz), n. pi. [A plural of doth, 
though it cannot now be said to have a 
singular. ] 1. Garments for the human liody;, 
dress; vestments; vesture. 

If I may touch but his clothes 1 shall be whole. 

Mark v. sS. 

2. The covering of a bed ; bed-clothes. 

She turned away her frighted head. 

Then sunk it deep beneath the clothes. Prior. 


Clothes-basket (kloTHz'bas-ket), n. A large' 
basket for holding or carrying clothes. 

Clothes-brush (kloTHz'brush), n. A brush 
adapted for brushing clothes. 

Clothes-horse (kloahizhors), n. A frame- 
to hang clothes on. 

Clothes-line (kloTHz'lin), n. A slen der rope 
on which clothes are hung to dry after being ■ 
washed. 

Clothes-moth (kloTH 7 /moth), n. Tlieiiame 
common to several moths of the genus Tiriea, 
whose larvse are destructive to woollen fab- 
rics, feathers, furs, 
&c. ,upon which they 
feed, using at the 
same time the ina-- 
terial for the con- 
struction of the 
cases in. which tliey 
assume the chrys-- 
alis state. In the ac- 
companying figure 
a is the Tinea tapetzella or woollen clothcs- 
moth ; b, the case or cloak of the cater- 
jiillar of T. pelUonella, which infests furs. 

Clothes-pin (Ido'i'Hz'pin), n. A forked piece 
of wood or small spring clij) by which clothes . 
are attaclied to a clothes-line. 

Cloth -hall ( kloth 'hal), n. A hall at the 
great woollen-cloth marts, as Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, Huddersfield, &c., where pro- 
ducers and buy ers_ meet periodically for the 
transaction of business. 

Clothier (kl 6 THfi- 6 r), n. 1. A seller of cloth 
or of clothes.— 2. A maker of cloths. Shak. ;■ 
Sir J. Hayward. — 3. In Arnex’ica, a man. 
whose occupation is to full and dress cloth. 

Clothing (kloTH'ing), n. 1. Garments in 
general ; clothes ; dress ; raiment ; covering. 

As for me . . . my was sackcloth. rs.xxxv. 13. 



2.t The art or practice of making cloth. 

The king took measures to instruct the rofr,gee.s. 
from Flanders in the art of clothing. Roy. 


3. In steam-engims, same as Cleadiwj, 2. 

Gloth-iapper (klothfiap-er), n. A persqii 
who laps or folds cloth, generally by too tael 
of some mechanical contrivance. 

Clotho (klo'tho), n. In Greek myth, tliat. 
one of the three Fates wdiose duty it was to 
put the wool for the thread of life rouml 
the spindle, while that of Lachesis was to 
spin it, and that of Atropos to cut the thread 
off wffien a man had to die; from Or. klathd, 


w spin. , 

Cloth-paper (klotlFpa-p 6 r),n. Coarse glazed 
paper for pressing and finishing woollen 
cloth. _ 

Cloth-prover (kloth^priSv-^r), n. A magnify- 
ing-glass employed in numbering the threads . 
of weft in a given space of cloth. 

Cl0thred,f and a. Clotted. Chancer. 
Cloth-Shearer (kloth'sher-^r), n. One %vho 
shears doth and frees it from superfiuous 
nap., ■ ■ 

Cloth-Stretcher (kloth'strech-er), n. tbie 
who or that which stretch es clotl i ; spe cifi- • 


ch, cAain; 6 h, Sc. loc^; g, ^ro; 3 , job; ft, Fr. t07i; ng, sing; TE, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.— See Key. 
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cally, a niatflinie in which cloth is drawn 
througli a series of Mctionul stretching- 
bars and passed over spreading rollers, so as 
to ecpialize the ineciualities on its surface 
and enable it to be ilrinly and smoothly 
wound on the winding-roll. £1, H. Knight. 
■Clotll-'W'iieel dclotliVliel), n. A grinding or 
polishing ^vhetl, covered with cloth charged 
Willi an abrading’ or polishing material, as 
pumice -stone, rotten -stone, chalk, putty- 
powder, Ac. E. H. Knight. 

Cloth-worker (kloth'werk-er), n. A maker 
of cloth. Rmce— Clot h-u'Oi'ket's’ Company, 
ctiie of the twelve great livery companies of 
London. 

Ulotll-yard (klotldyilrd'), %. A measure for 
cloth which differed somewhat in length 
from the modern yAvd.-Cluth-yaj'd shaft, 
an arrow a cloth-yard long. ‘With the 
yew bow and duth-yanl shaft at Cressy and 
Agincourt.’ T. liiigh&s. 

Clotpoll (klot'pol), h. A clodpoll; a lilock- 
head. Shak. 

'Clotted (klot'ed), p. and a. Concreted into 
a mass; consisting of clots , — Clotted cream, 
eloated cream, cream produced in the form 
of clots on the surface of new milk when it 
is warmed. 

Glottert (klot'er), v.i To concrete or 
gather into lumps ; to clot. ‘ Clattered 
blood.’ Dryden. 

Clotty (klot'i), a. Full of clots or small hard 
masses; full of concretions or clods. ‘ Clotty 
matter.* Haney. [Lare.] 

Clouchl (klouch), n. Clutch ; grasp ; gripe. 
Speimr. 

.Cloud (kloud), n. [Originally a mass or 
rounded mass in general; comp, the phrases 
*elowdysot clay,’ 'eludes of stone,’ found in 
old writers; from A, Sax. dAd, a rock, a 
hillock, the root being that seen in dod, 
dot, &c. ; so in 0. D, Jdot, a clod, and Jclote, a 
cloud.] 1. A collection of visible vapour or 
watery particles suspended in the atino- 
tspliere at some altitude. A like collection 



Cloud— Cirrus. 

of vapours near the earth is usually called 
Jog. The average height of the clouds is 
supposed to be between 2 and 3 miles, but 
this varies at different times of the year. 
Clouds have been classified as follows:— 
(a) Cimis, a cloud somewhat resembling a 
lock or locks of hair, the cat’s tail of the 



Cloud— Cumulus. 

■sailor, consisting of a number of flexuous, 
diverging fibres, generally at a great height 
in the atmosphere, and spreading out to 
any extent. (&) Cuviulus, a cloud 'which 
assumes the form of dense convex or conical 
heaps, resting on a flattish base, called also 
day or summer cloud, (e) Stratus, also 
called fall-doud from its lowness, an ex- 
tended, continuous, level sheet of cloud, 
■increasing from beneath. These three prin- 
cipal forms produce in combination forms 
denominated as follow^s: (d) Cirro-citimi- 
Zus, a connected system of small roundish 
clouds placed in close order or contact, 
resembling flocks of sheep, and often occur- 
ring in warm dry weather, (e) Cir rostra tus, 
a horizontal or slightly inclined slieet, at- 
tenuated at its circumference, concave 


downwards or undulated ; also, groups or 
patches having these characters, often some- , 
what resembling shoals of fishes, and pro- 



Cloud— Stratus. 

ducing what is called a mackerel sky. (/) 
Cumulostratus, a cloud in which the struc- 
ture of the cumulus is mi.xed with that of 
the cirro-stratus or cirro-cumulus, the 
cumulus at top and overhanging a flattish 
stratum or base, ig) Eimhus, cumttlo-cirro- 



Cloud— Nimbus, 

stratus, or rain-cloud, a dense cloud spread- 
ing out into a crown of cirrus and passing 
beneath into a shower.— 2. What resembles 
a cloud, as a body of smoke or flying dust : 
a dark area of colour in a lighter material. 
3. Fig. what obscures, darkens, threatens, 
or tlie like ; as, a cloud hung over his pros- 
pects. Hence— to be under a cloud, to be 
in difficulties or misfortune.— 4 A multi- 
tude; a collection; amass. ‘ A noble dowcZ 
of trees at Fulham.’ Aubrey. ‘ So great a 
cloud of witnesses.’ Heb. xii. l.~£n the 
douds,oxAot ordinary comprehension; in 
the realms of fancy or non-reality. 

Though poets may of inspiration boast, 

Their rage, iIl-govern*d, t?i the clouds is lost. 

Waller, 

Cloud (Icioud), o.t. 1. To overspread wdth a 
cloud or clouds; as, the sky is clouded. 
Hence— 2. To obscure; to darken; to render 
gloomy or sullen. * j?o cloud and darken 
the clearest truths.’ Dr. II. More. —3. To 
darken in spots ; to variegate with colours. 
‘A clouded, cane.’ Pope,— A To sully; to 
tarnish the chai’acter of, [Rare and poeti- 
cal] 

I would not be a stander by to hear 
My sovereign mistress cloitded so. Sha/i. 

Cloud (kloud), v.i. To grow cloudy; to be- 
come obscured with clouds. 

Worthies, away! the scene begins to cloud, Shak. 

Cloudage ( kloud' ajl n. Mass of clouds; 
cloudiness. ‘ A scudding cloudage of shapes. ' 
Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Cloudberry (kloud 'be -ri), n. A plant, 



* Cloudberry {Ruhus Chamatmonts). 

called also Knotberry and Mountain-bram- 
ble (Pubus Chammnorus), nat. order Rosa- 
cesB. It is a small herbaceous plant %vith a 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


I creeping rootstock and simple stem 4 to 8 
I inches high, tbund in Britain on alpine 
moors froin Wales and Derby north w’ards. 
The flowers are white, the ))erries, which 
are of an agreeable taste, orange-yellow, and 
consist oi a fe'w large drupes. 

Cloud-born tklond’ born), a. Born of a cloud. 

'Cloud-born centaurs.’ Dryden. 
Cloud-built (kloud'bilt), a. Built up of 
clouds. 

The sun went down 

Behind the cloud-built columns of the west. 

Cowper, 

2. Fanciful; imaginary; chimei-ical: applietl 
to day-dreams or ‘ castles in the air.’ * 

And so vanished my cloud-built palace. Goldsmith 
Cloud-burst (kloud' Iterst), n. A treim-ndoim 
fall of rain over a, limited ar(;a. 
Cloud-capped, CIoud“Capt(klourVkapt), a. 
Capped with clouds; touching the clouds; 
lofty. ‘The towers.’ Shak. 

Cloud-compeller (klond'kom-pel-er), n. 
He that controls tlie clouds; dnjiiter. 
Cloud-compelling (kloud'kom-pol-ing), a. 
Collectiug, driving, or controlling the clouds. 
‘Abyssinia’s doud-compelling cliffs.’ Thom- 
son. ' Bacchus, the seed of doud-cum pelluig 
Jove.’ ]y alley. 

Cloud-drift (kloud'drift),^. Same as Cloud- 
rack. 

Cloudily (kloiid'i-li), adv. In a cloudy man- 
ner; with clouds; darkly; obscurely. 

Plato talks too metaphysically and cloudily about 
it (the highe.st good). Cudivorth, 

Cloudiness (kluud'i-nes), n. The state of 
being cloudy ; as, (a) the state of being t)h- 
scured or overcast with clouds: as, the 
cloudiness of the atmosphere, (b) Obscu- 
rity; want of clearness or intelligibility; 
mistiness; as, cloudiness of ideas, (c) Ap- 
I pearance of gloom or sulleniiess ; as, cloudi- 
ness of aspect. 

Cloud-ldssing (kloud'lds-iug), a. Touching 
the clouds; lofty. ' Cloud -kissing llioii.’ 
Shak. 

Cloudless (kloud'les), a. Being without a 
cloud; unclouded; clear; bright; as, cloud- 
less skies. 

Cloudlessly (kloud'les-li), ado. In a cloud- 
less maimer; without clouds. 

Cloudlet (kloud' let), n. A small cloud. 
‘Eve’s first star through fleecy cloudlet 
peeping.’ Coleridge. 

Cloud-rack (kloiul'rak), n. Broken cloutls; 
floating cloudy vapour. 

If there is no soul in man higher than all that, did 
it reacli to sailing an the cloud-roch and spinning 
sea-sand ; then I say man is but an animal, Carlyle, 

' Cloud -ring (kloud 'ring), n. A ring of 
clouds ; a cloudy belt or region north and 
, south of the equator. 

Cloud-topped (kloud'topt), a. Having the 
top covered with clouds. Gray. 

I Cloudy (kloiid'i), a. 1. Overcast with clouds; 

' obscured with clouds; as, a cloudy day; a 
cloudy sky; a cloudy night. —2. Consisting 
of a cloud or clouds; as, a cloudy pillar. 
E-x. xxxiii'. 9.-3. Obscure; dark; not easily 
understood. 'Cloudy and confused notions.’ 
Watts.— A Having theaijpearance of gloom; 

1 indicating gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or ill- 
I nature; not open or cheerful. ''Wheni cloudy 
' looks are cleared’ Spenser. — 6. Marked 
, with spots or areas of dark or various hues. 
G. Wanting in lustre, brightness, transpa- 
rency, or clearness ; dimmed ; as, a cloudy 
diamond. ‘ Before the wine grows cloudy. ’ 
Swift. 

Clough (kluf), n. [A. Sax. cleofn,a cleft, from 
elefifan, to cleave, like Icel. kloji, a dough, 
from kljOfa, to cleave; D. kloof, a ravine. 
The spelling shows that the labial f was 
formerly changed to a guttural, as in Sc. 
clench, a dough. ] 1. A cleft, ravine, or valley 
in a hill-side. — 2. In com. same as Cloff.— 

3. A kind of sluice for letthig off water 
gently, employed in the agricultural opera- 
rion of improving soils by flooding them with 
muddy water. 

Clough-arch (kluf arch), n. Same as Paddle- 
hole, 

Clour (klor), 71 . [Perhaps connected with 
elaio, cloof; comp. Icel. kl6ra, to scratch like 
a cat.] [Scotch.] 1. A blow.— 2. An indenta- 
tion produced by a blow, or a raised lump 
produced by a blow on the person. 

Clour (kibr), V. t. [Scotch. ] 1. To inflict allow 
on.— 2. To make a dent or bump on. 

Clout (klout), n. [A. Sax. clut, a clout, a 
patch; Dan. klud, Sw. klut,a, clout; perhaps 
from the Celtic: W. chot, Ir, and Gael cludt 
a clout.] 1. A patch; a piece of cloth or 
leather, &e., used to mend something.— 
2. Any piece of cloth, especially a -worthless 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abime; y, Sc. tey. 
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piece ‘ A clout upon that head where late 
the diadem stood.’ 3. In avehenj, 

tlie mark tixed in tlie centre of the Initts 
at which archers are shooting, said to have 
been oria:inallva piece of white cloth, though 
Kares supposes that it may have heeii orh 
giiialiy a small nail (Fr. douat). 

" Indeed, he nuist shoot nearer, or he'll ne’er hit the 
' claut. 

4. An iron plate on an axle-tree to keep it 
from wearing. —5. A blow Avitli the hand. 
‘Kick, cud, or clout.'' J. 2Iayne. [Colloq. 
or vulgar. ] 

Clout (kloiit), vJ, 1. To patch; to mend by 
sewing on a clout or patch. 

Paul, vea, and Peter too, had more skill ... in 
tiu old ten Latimer. 

2. Ih cover with a piece of cloth, 

A noisy impudent beggar showed a leg clouted up. 

Tatter. 

11 To join clumsily. ‘Many sentences of 
one meaning np together.’ A scAam. 

4. To strike; to give a blow. [Colloq. or 
'Vulgar.] 

Pay him over the pate, clout him for all his courte- 
sies. M’au, S' FL 

fClOUt (klout), n. [Fr. clouet, a dim. of clou, 
a nail.] The same as (which see), 

t Clout (klout), V. t [See above. ] To stud or 
fasten with nails. See under the participle. 
-Clouted ( klout 'ed), and a. Patched; 

mended clumsily ; mended or covered with 
a clout. 

tClouted (klout' ed), p. and a. Studded, 
.strengthened, or fastened with clout-nails. 

I thought he slept ; and put 
My clouted brogues from off niy feet. SliaA. 
The dull .swain 

Treads on it daily with hi.s clouted shoon. Milton. 
[[Some, liOAvever, regard the word clouted in 
the above passages as meaning patched or 
mended ; but in the first extract the sense 
of ‘studded with nails’ is much the more 
natural.] 

‘Clouted (klout'ed), a. Clotted; as, clouted 
cream. [Provincial.] 

■Clouterly (klout'6r-li), ft. Clumsy; awkward. 
[Obsolete or piwincial.] 

The single wheel plough is a very cloutej-ly .sort. 

Mortimer. 

Clout-nail (klout'nal), n. 1. A short, large- 
headed nail Avorn in the soles of shoes.— 
2. A nail for securing clouts or small patches 
of iron, as to the axle-tree of carriages. 
Called also simply Clout. 

' Clove (klov), pret. of cleum. 

^ Clove (klov), n, [B, Horn, Jcloof, a cleft. See 
Clouoh, Cleave.] a cleft; a fissure; a gap, 
a ravine: rarely used except as part of a 
proper name in America; as, Kaaterskill 
Clow; the >Stony Clove. 

i.Clove (kloAO, n. [Sp. clavo, a clove, a nail, 
from L. claviis, a nail, from its resemblance 
to a nail in shape.] A very pungent aro- 
matic spice, the dried floAver-buds of Cary, 
ophyllus aromaticus, a native of the Mo- 
.lucca Islands, belonging to the myrtle tribe. 



Clove {Caryophyllus arontaticus). 


' The tree is a liandsome evergreen from 15 
to 30 feet high, Avith large elliptic smooth 
leaves and numerous purplish flowers on 
jointed stalks. Every part of the plant 
abounds in the volatile oil for Avhich the 
flower-buds are prized. — OfZ of cloves, an 
essential oil obtained from the buds of the 
clove-tree. It is the least volatile of the 
essential oils, and consists of eugenic acid 
and a neutral oil. 

Clove (klov), 71. [According to Skeat, from 
A. vSax. duf, a bulb; originally a lump or 
mass, from root of due, cleave, clod, <tc.] 
1. One of the small bulbs formed in the 
axils of the scales of a mother bulb, as in 
garlic.— 2. A denomination of Aveight. The 
divisions of a weight or wey of cheese, &c., 


in Suffolk and Essex are expressed in cloves, | 
in the former of which 32 cloves (each S Ihs.) ; 
are a Avey, in the latter 42 cloves (each 8 lbs, }, j 
A Avey of Avool divides into 26 cloves. 
Clove-bark (klov'biirk), n. Same as CwZt- 
lawan Bmic. 

Clove -cassia (klov-kash'i-a), ?i. The 
bark of a large Brazilian tree, knoAvn as 
JOicypellkmYi caryophyllatum, Avhicli, Avhen 
ground, is used for mixing with other 
spices. 

Clove-cinnamon (klov'sin-a-mon), 7i. See 
under Cinnamon. 

Clove-gillyflower (kl6v'jil-li-flou-er), u. 
One of the popular names of Dianthus Car- 
yophyllus, given especially to the clove- 
.scented, double - floAvered, AAdiole- coloured 
varieties. 

Clove -gilofre.t Clowe -gilofre,t n. A 
clove. 

In that countree growen many trees that beren 
c/o?i'«-«'?7(2/>'ejandn;Otemuges, Sir.ychn MandevUle. 

Clove-Mtch. (Iddvdiicli), 7i. See Hitch, 3. 
Clove-liook (kldv'hbk), %. Naut an iron 
clasp in tAvo parts, which move on the same 
pivot and overlap one another, used for 
bending chain-sheets to the clews of sails. 
Cloven (klov'n), pp. of cleave. Bi Added; 
parted.— To show the clove7i hoof, to exhibit 
designs of an evil or diabolic character, the 
devil being supposed to have cloven hoofs. 
Cloven-footed (kl6v'n-fut-ed),a. Having the 
foot diAdded into parts ; cloven-hoofed. 
Cloven-hoofed (kldv'n-hbf t), a. Having the 
hoof divided into tAvo parts, as the ox; 
bisulcate. 

Clove-pink (klov'pingk), n. A pink smelling 
of cloves. 

Clover, Clover -grass (klo'ver, kio'vfer- 
gras), 71. [A. Sax. dmfre; B. klaver, L.G. 
klever. Ban. Jcldver, Sw. Iclofvei'; perhaps 
from root of cleave, from its tiifid leaves.] 
A plant of different species of the genus 
Trifolium, nat. order Leguminosie. The 
species are low herbs, chiefly found in the 
temperate regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere. There are about 150 species, of 
Avhich eighteen ai‘e natives of Britain. 
Some are Aveeds, but many species are 
valued as food for cattle. The red clover 
(T. pratense) is generally cultivated for 
fodder and for enriching land. The Avliite 
clover (T. repens) is also excellent food for ; 
cattle, either green or dry, and from its i 
floAvers the bee collects no small portion of ; 
its stores of honey. Alsike-clover (which i 
see) is noAv in high repute, and Italian or 
crimson clover {T. inewmatimi) is also cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent in Britain, 
yielding a heavy crop. The name clover is 
often applied to plants cultivated for the 
same purpose and belonging to the same 
natural order, although not of the same 
genus, as medick and melilot. — To he or 
to live ill clover, to be in most enjoyable 
circumstances; to live luxuriously or in 
abundance. 

Clovered (klo'v^rd), a. Covered Avith clover. 

‘ Flocks thick-nibbling through the dovered 
vale.’ Thomso7i. 

Clover-sick (kl6'v6r-sik), a. A terra applied 
to land in bad condition from being too long 
cropped with clover. 

Clover-weevil (klo'ver-Ave-Aul), 7i. A kind 
of Aveevil, genus Apion, different species of 
which feed on the seeds of the clover, as 
also on tares and other leguminous plants. 
A. apricans, especially, i.s frequently very 
destructive to fields of red clover, laying its 
eggs among the floAvers, from which the 
grubs eat their Avay into the pods. It is of 
a bluish-black colour, and little more than 
a line in length. 

Clove-tree (klov'tre), n. See Clove and 
Caiiyoi>hyllus. 

Clow6-gilofre,t n. See Clove-gilofre. 
Clown (kloim), n. [Icel. klimni, a clumsy, 
boorish felloAv ; Fris. klmme, a bumpkin ; 
allied to Sav. dial, klurvti, Ban. klimt, a 
log, a block. A notion that it Avas from 
L. colomis, 0. E. eolone, a husbandman, has 
probably attached to it meaning 3.] 1. A 
lout; a boor; a churl; a man of coar.se 
manners; a person without refinement. 

‘ This loutish clow7i.' Sir P, Sidney. 

As the husband is, the Avife is : thou art mated with a 
down, 

And the gfrossness of his nature wdll have Aveight to 
drag thee down. Tennyson. 

2. A jester, merryman, or buffoon, as in a 
theatre, circus, or other iflace of enter- 
tainment. ‘The roynish clown at Avhom 
your grace Avas won t, so oft to laugh. ’ Shah. 

3. A husbandman; a peasant; a rustic. 


The ciowti, the child of nature witlioni guile, 

Blest with an infant's ignornnee of all 

But his own simple pleasures. Uraper. 

Clown, (klomi), v.i. To act as a eloAA n ; to 
play the cIoavu. 

Beshrew me, he it properly indeed. TL fonson. 

Clownaget (klouuMj), The manners 
of a cloAvn. ‘Pride and stifi.' clow ji aye.' 
B. Jonson. 

Clownery t ( kloun ' er - i ), n. Ill- 1 )re e dii ig ; 
rustic behaviour ; rudeiies.s of manner.^. 

The fool’s conceit had both clow'uery and ill-nalure. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Clownish (kloun'ish), a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to cloAvns or rustics; rude; coarse; 
aAvlvAvard ; imgaiiily. 'Clownish bauds.’ 
Spense7\ ' Clownish jflensuvQS.’ Jk-wii. d- B'i 
‘ A cloiv7iish fool.’ Shale. —2. A])Ounding 
in cloAvns. ‘A clownish neighbourbood.’ 
Brydeii. 

Clownishly (kloun'ish-li), aclv. In a cloAviiisli 
manner; coarsely; rudely. 

Clownishness (kloun 'ish-nes), 7i. The state 
or quality of being clowiiisii ; rusticity ; 
coarseness or rudeness of beliavioiir; inci- 
vility; awkAvardness. jyryde7i; Locke. 

Cloy (kloi), v.t. [From an U.Fr. cloyer, 
equivalent to elouer, doer, originally to 
fasten with a nail, 0. Fr. do, Fr. clou, from 
L. clavus, a nail Cotgrave gives toicloyer as 
an obsolete Avord Avith sense to stop up, to 
choke, and enclouer in senses 3 and 4 beloAvJ 
Lf To stop up; to obstruct. 

The duke’s purpose was to have cloyed the harbour 
by sinking ships laden with stone.s. Speed. 

2. To satiate ; to gratify to excess so as to 
cause loathing ; to .surfeit. 

The grave is sooner ir/aj/t’ff than men’s desire. Quarles. 
AVho can clay the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast? Shal. 

3. t To spike ; to drive a spike into the vent 
of ; as, to cloy a gun. Ji7ioUes. — 4. f In 
farriery, to prick a horse in shoeing. 

He never shod a hor.se but lie cloyed him. Rctccn. 

5.t To pierce; to gore. ‘Which with his 
cruel tusk him deadly cloyed.' Spenser. 
Cloy (kloi), v.t. To stroke Avitli a cIeav. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal w'ing, and cloys his beak 
As when his god is plea.sed. S/iai-, 

Cloyless (kloiTes), a. Kot causing satiety. 

‘ Cloyless sauce.’ Shale. 

Oloyinentt (kloi'ment), 7i. Surfeit; reple- 
tion beyond the demauds of appetite. ‘ Sur- 
feit, cloymeiit, and revolt.’ Shale. 

Club (klub), a. [A Scandinavian AA'ord ; Icel. 
khibba, klwuiba, Sav. kluhha, Dan, klith, a 
club, Climp is a nasalized form of tliis 
AVord.] 1, A stick or piece of wood, Avitli 
one end thicker and heavier tlnin the other, 
suitable for being Avielded Avith tlie hand ; 
a thick heaA^y stick used as a weapon; a 
cudgel.— 2. In golf and shinty, a staff Avith 
a crooked and heavy head for driving the 
ball. See Golf-club, 1.-3. [A translation 
of Sp. hasto, a club or cudgel, bastos, the 
suit of clubs in a pack of cards.] A card 
of the suit that is marked Avith trefoils (Fr. 
triples, trefoils, clulis at cards); pi. the suit 
so marked. —4, A round solid mass; a clump); 
a knot. ‘The hair carried into a cktb, 
according to the fashion.’ Lo7'd Lytto7i. — 
5. [Club hei’e=:a dump or knot of men.] 
A collection or assemlily of men; sptfciii- 
cally, a select number of persons in the 
habit of meeting for tlie promotion of some 
common object, as social intercourse, litera- 
ture, science, politics, A'c. AdniLssion to 
the membership of clubs is commonly by 
ballot.— 6. A club-house (avIucIi see), — 7. The 
united expenses of a company; joint charge; 
the contribution of an individual to a Joint 
charge. 

Wti dined iit a French house, but paid ten shillings 
for our part of the clul. jr/ys, 

Cluh (klub), 7;,?'. jirot. A pp. d7d)l)€d ; ppr. 
clubbing. 1. To combine or join together, 
as a number of individuals, for a common 
purpose ; to form a clul) ; as, tliey rcsol ved 
to dub together to promote hi.s election.™ 

2. Specifically, to contrilmte to a common 
fund; to combine to raise money for a 
certain purpose. 

We were resolved to ch(d for a coach. Tatter. 
The owl, ther.aven, and tlie imt 
Clul’h’d for a feather to his hat. .f^roi/'t. 

3. To be united in producing R certain 
effect ; to combine into a Avbole. 

Till grosser atoms, timililing in ttic stream 
Of ffincy, luarlly met, ami c/uMed into a ■iiv.aui. 

/tiyiren. 

4. yaut. to drift doAvu a cumnt- with uii 
anchor out. 
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Club (klub), v.t pret. & pp. clvMed; ppr. 
clubbiiKj. 1. To unite ; to addtogether. ‘The 
two brothers u*ho cliihbed their means to 
buy an elephant.’ T. Hook. —2. To defray 
by an average charge against each indi- 
vidual liable ; as, to club the expense. 

Club (klub), v.t. pret. & pp. clubbed; ppr. 
elubb 1 ) 1(1 1- To be;it with a club. —2. To 
convert into a club ; to use as a club. 

Delany sprang out at him with a d7it>bed musket. 

Lawrejtce. 

Clubbable (klub^a-bl), a. Having the quali- 
ties that make a man iit to be a member of 
a club ; social. [This word seems to have 
been invented by Dr. Johnson.] [Colloq.] 

Jrihii Gibson Lockhart was not a social or clubbable 
man, Robt. Carruthcrs. 

Clubbed (klubd), a. 1. Shaped like a club. 

2. Used as a club; as, a clubbed musket. 
See the verb. 

Clubber (kli d>'er), n. One who clubs ; also 
same as Olubhist: 

Clubbing (klub'ing), n. A diseased condi- j 
tion of plants of the Brassica tribe pi’oduced ; 
by the hu'vse of insects, consisting in the 
lower part of the stem becoming swoln and 
misshapeiL Plants on ground exliausted by 
over-cultivation suffer chiefly. 

GlubbisSl (Iciub'ish), a. 1. 1 Eude; clownish; 
rustic. 

Ten kings do die before one cUthhish ciovvne. 

Mtr.forMctgs. 

2. Disposed to associate together; club- 
bable. 

Clubblst (kliib'ist), n. One who belongs 
to a party, club, or association ; one fond of 
clubs. 

The crowd shouted out, with rage, at sight of this 
latter the name of a Jacobin townsman ana chthbisti 
and shook itself to seiae him. Carlyle. 

Club-fist (kliib'fist), n. A large heavy fist ; 
hence, a brutal fellow. Mir. for Mags. 
Club-fisted (kliib'fist-ed), u. Having a large 
fist. 

Club-foot (klub'fiit), n. A short, distorted 
foot, generally of congenital origin. 
Club-footed (klubTut-ed), u. Having a club- 
foot or club-feet. 

Club - grass ( klub ' gras ), n. A species of 
gi-ass of the genus Corynepliorus ; it has a 
jointed heard, the last articulation of which 
is citt?j-shapecl. 

Club-baul (klub'hal), v.t. Jsfaut. to make 
to tack in a peculiar manner. See extract. 

To club-haul a ship is a method of tacking in per- 
ilous situations, by letting go the lee-anchor as soon 
as the wind is out of the sails, which brings her head 
to wind, and as soon as she pays off the cable is cut 
and the sails trimmed. Admiral Smyth. 

Club - beaded (klub'lied-ed), a. Having a 
thick head. ‘ Club-headed antennte.’ Her- 
ham. 

Club-bouse (klubdious), n. A house occu- 
pied by a club or in which a club assembles. 
Club-houses are places of rendezvous and 
entertainment, always open to those who 
are members of them. To the original cha- 
racter of coffee-room and news-room the 
modern high-class club-houses or clubs add 
that of library and reading-room, and are 
furnished with card-, billiard-, smoking- 
rooms, baths, &c. The cuisine and domes- 
tic departments are also complete; in short, 
luxurious refinement reigns throughout, and 
the whole is upon a scale that may be called 
princely. 

Club-law (idniyia),n. Government by clubs 
or violence; the use of arms or force in place 
of law; anarchy. 

Clubman (kiub'man), n. One who cjirries 
a club; one who fights with a club. 

Alcides, surnara’d Hercules, 

The only clubman of his time. 

Soliman and Perseda, isigg. 

Clubmaster (klub'mas-ter), n. The Sired 
manager of or purveyor for a cluh. 
Club-moss (klub^nios),n. The common name 
of the plants of the order Lycopodiaeea?, or 
more particiilarly of the genus Lycopodium. 
Club-room (klubTdm), n. The apartment 
in winch a club meets, 

Glub-rusb (klub'msh), n. See Sciupus. 
Club-shaped (klub^'shapt), a. In hot. and 
zool. same as Clavate. 

Cluck: (kluk), v.i. [A. Sax. cloccian; cog. D. 
kloMcen, Dan, Iclukke, from an imitative root 
seen also in L. glocire, to cluck. Comp, 
clack, click, &c. ] To utter the call or cry of 
a brooding hen. 

Cluck (kluk), v.t. To call or assemble by 
clucking. 

Cluck (kluk), n. 1. A sound uttered by a 
hen. —2. A kind of articulation employed 
by the natives of South Africa, especially I 
by the Kaffirs and Hottentots, when talking. 


produced by pressing the tip or other por- 
tion of the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth and smartly withdrawing it. There 
are four such chicks or clicks, called respec- 
tively cerebral, palatal, dental, and lateral. 
Clue, Clew (klu), n. [A. Sax. clave, cUiven, 
a ball of thread ; cog. D. kluwen, a clue, L. 
globus, glomus, a mass.] 1. A ball of thread. 
2. The thread that forms a ball.— 3. From 
the mythological story that Theseus was 
guided by a clue of thread through the 
CretEin labyrinth, anything that guides or 
directs one in an intricate case. ‘ Guided 
by some clue of heavenly thread.' Roscom- 
mon.— A. A lower corner of a square sail mid 
the aftmost corner of a fore-and-aft pil. — 
dlAies of a hammock, the combination of 

small lines bywhicli it is suspended.— FVoui 

clue to earing, a sea phrase implying from 
the bottom to the top. 

Clue (klu), v.t. 1. Raut. to truss up to the 
yard by means of clue-gamets or clue-lines. 

2. To direct, as by a clue or thread. Beau, 
&FI. 

Glue-gumet (klu'gJlr-net), n. Rant, a sore 
of tackle or rope and pulley, fastened to 
the clues of the main and fore sails to truss 
them up to the yard. 

Clue-ltne (kludin), n. The same tackle and 
used for the like purpose as clue-garnets, 
but applied to the smaller square sails. 
Clumt (klum). [A. Sax. chmiian, to mur- 
mur.] A sound formerly made by a con- 
gregation when accompanying prayers they 
could not perfectly understand. 

Now, Pater nosier, clum, said Nicolay, 

And clum, quod John, and elum, said Alison. 

Chaucer. 

Clump (klump), n. [D. kloinp, a lump, a 
clog; Dan. klump, a clump, a lump, klumpe, 
to clot; Sw. klump, SL lump, klumpig, clumsy; 
G. klump, a lump, a clod ; from a root seen 
in M. H.G. Idimpfen, to press together, 
whence also clamp, clumsy, club, &c.] 1, A 
thick, short piece of wood or other solid 
substance ; a shapeless mass.— 2. A cluster 
of trees or shrubs. ‘ Screened with clumps 
of green for wintry bowers,’ S'm' TF. Scott.— 

3. The compressed clay of coal strata. Brande 
di Coiv. 

Clump-boot (klump'bot), 7i. A heavy boot 
for rough wear, as for sportsmen, navvies, 
&c. . . . 

Clumpert (klump'er), v.t. To form into 
clumps or masses. ‘ Vapours clumpered in 
halls of cloud.’ Hr. H. More. 

Clumps t (klumps), n. A stupid fellow; a 
numskull. Bailey. 

Clumpse t (klumps), a. 1. Awkward. Cot- 
grave.— 2. Idle', lazy. Ray. 

Clumpy (klump'i), a. Consisting of clumps; 
massive; shapeless. 

Clumsily (klum'zi-li), adv. In a clumsy 
manner ; awkwardly ; in an unhandy man- 
ner; without readiness, dexterity, or grace. 
Clumsiness (klum'zi-nes), 71. The quality 
of being clumsy ; awkwardness ; unhandi- 
ness; nngainliness; want of readiness, nim- 
bleness, or dexterity. 

Clumsy (klunfizi), a. [Equivalent to the old 
pps. clumsed, clomsed, benumbed with cold, 
from obsolete clumsen, clomsen, to benumb 
or stupefy, whence also obs. clumpse, lazy, 
awkward ; allied to Sw. dial. klwmr).sen, 
benumbed, Icel. Jclumsa, lockjaw, D. kleti- 
7nen, to be benumbed with cold; the root 
being the same as in damp, clump, &c.] 

1. t Stiffened with cold; benumbed. 

The Carthaginians . . returned into the camp so 
clmnsy and frozen as scarcely they felt the joy of 
their victory. Holland. 

2. Awkivard; ungainly; unhandy; without 
readiness, dexterity, or grace ; as, a clumsy 
workman ; a chtmsg performer of tricks.— 

3. Showing awkwardness; ill-contrived or 
ill-managed; as, clumsy exercises.— 4. Ill- 
made; badly constructed; as, a clumsy gar- 
ment; clumsy verse. 

You will not have far to go, seeing that He is now 
even among us hearing iny words. 

JCin^sley. 

—Clumsy tea, a tea with something substan- 
tial to eat with it, Macmillaii's Mag.— Awk- 
ward, Clumsy, Uncouth. See under Awk- 
ward. 

Cluncll (klunsh), n. [Probably from the 
sound in breaking through it. ] 1. An Eng- 
lish provincial term for any tough, coarse 
clay: specifically applied to certain clays of 
the coal-measures, and also to the hard 
clayey beds of the gault or chalk-marl. Pa< 7 c. 
2, A kind of limestone of a close grain some- 
what like that of Caen-stone, and of the 
colour of skim-milk. 


me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Clung (klimg), pret. * pp.of cKn, 9 (which see). 

Clungt (kluhg), V. i. [See CLING. ] 1. To cling. 

'■ Heavy dungmg mists.’ 3Iore. -2. To shrink ; 
to waste. Ualliwell. 

Clung (klung), a. Emaciated; wasted to 
leanness ; shrunk, as with cold. HalUwell. 

Cluniac (klo'ni-ak), n. One of a reformed 
order of Benedictine monks, so called from 
CTuai/ in France. 

Cluniac (klb'ni-ak), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Benedictine monks of Climy, 

Clunk (klungk), 'n. [Imitative.] A sound 
such as is made when a cork is quickly 
pulled out of the neck of a bottle ; the 
gurgling sound made by liquor in or when 
poured from a vessel. [Scotch.] 

Clunk (klungk), v.i. 'To emit the sound ex- 
pressed by the imitative noun cZt/jiA: (which 
see). [Scotch.] 

Clupea(kliYpe-a),7i. [See below.] The type 
genus of the family Chipeidie, including the 
herring, &c. 

Clupeidse (klu-pel-de), 7 ?.. pi. [L. duxmt, a 
small fish, supposetl to be the lamprey, and 
Gr. eidos, likeness.] The herring family, a 
family of teleosteiin fishes, section Alaloin- 
inales, placed by Cuvier between the Sal- 
monidai (salmon) and Gadidm (cod), and 
differing from the former chiefly in the 
•want of an adipose fl,n. It includes the her- 
ring, sprat, white-bEiit, pilchard, Ac. 

Clusia (klii'si-a), n. [After C. de VEcluse- 
or Civ silts, a French botanist.] A tropical 
American genus of shrubs or trees, nat. order ' 
Guttiferm. Alany of the species are par?..-- 
sites, and all secrete more or less of a mirik- 
like resinous juice. C. rosea yields a resin 
used in veterinary medicine, as also 11 sub- 
stitute for pitch on boats. C. insign is is the- 
wax-flower of Demerara, 

Glusiacese (klu-si-a'se-e), n. pi. Same as 
Guttiferm. 

Cluster (klus't^r), n. [A, Sax^. duster, a clus- 
ter or bunch ; same origin r js Sw. and Dan. 
klase, Icel. klasi, a cluster -ot iumch.] l. A 
number of things, as fruit growing natu- 
rally^ together; a bunch/; as, a cluster of 
berries. ‘Great cluster. fs of ripe grapes,’’ 
Spenser.— 2. A number of ^individuals of any 
kind collected or g{ithe\red into a close 
body; an assemblage; a grl'jup; a ccllection; 
a swarm ; a crowd ; as, a of ishmds. 

‘ Men and women in dark Tonny- 

son. 

Cluster (klns^ter), v.i. To grow' oFlie as- 
sembled in clusters or groups. ‘ClmPering 
grapes.’ Hryden. * Clustering oviay.’ Spen- 
ser. ■ ■ , '■! ^ ' 

There at her feet lay the city in its beau^c the 
towers and spires springfing from amidst the clumej^ 
4?;^ masses of the college elms. Fronde. 

Cluster ( kills 'tSr), u. t. To collect into a. 
cluster or group; to produce in a cluster or 
clusters. 

Not less the bee would range her cells, 

The furzy prickle fire the dells, 

The foxglove cluster dappled bells, Tennyson. 




Clustered Oolunm, n. In arch, a pier which' 
appejirs to consist of 
several columns or shafts 
clustered together; they 
are sometimes attached, 
to each other throughbut 
their whole lieighC and 
sometimes only at the 
capital and luise. 
Cluster-grape (klus't^r- 
grip), -a. A small black, 
grape. MorUmer. 

Clust eringly ( kins' ter- 
ing-li), adv. In clusters. 
Clustery (klus'ter-i), a. 
Exhibiting clusters; grow- 
. ing in dusters. Medley 
' ■ Johnson, . 

Clutch (kludi),ut [O.E. 
chicche, cloche, from 
cloche, a claiv, a softened 
form of older doke a claw, 
Sc. cluik, cleuk, cliike, a, 
claw; allied to da 3 l.To 
seize, clasp, or grip wuth 
the hand; as, to clutch a, 
dagger. ‘They foot and 
dutch their prey.’ &. 
Herbert. Fig. 

'■ A man may: set: the, vnoles./ 
: together: in his head, and autch.' ' 
the -whole glol^e at', one intel-- 
lectual grasp, jferemy Collier. 

wTnehestw Cathedral. 2 . To close tightly; to 
clench. ‘ Rot that I have 
the power to dutch my hand.’ Shak. 
Clutch (kliich), n. 1. A griping or pinching 
w'ith the fingers; seizure; grasp; as, to make 






Clustered Column, 


oil, pound; 'ii, Sc. abane; f, Sc. iey. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


CLUTTER 
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a dutch at a tiling. —2. In madi, {a) a con- 
trivance for connecting shafts with each i 
other or with wheels, so as that they may ; 
be disengaged at pleasure. . See Bayonet- 
clutch 'and BIUCTION- CLUTCH- (6) The 

crosshead of a piston-rod.— 3. The paw or 
talon of a rapacious animal- 

It was the liard fortune of a cock to fall into the 
dutches of a cat. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

4. The hand : often in plural and in figura- 
tive sense of power or absolute disposal; 
as, to fall into the dutches of an enemy. 

I must have . . . little care of myself if I ever 
raovc come near the clutches of such a giant. 

Stillingjieet. 

Clutter (klut'tiSr), n. [In first meaning from 
root of dot, dud, dotul In meaning 2 a 
modification of clatter.] 1. A heap or as- 
semblage of things lying in confusion; con- 
fusion ; litter. 

He saw what a clutter there was with huge pots, 
pans, and spits. Sir R. L'Estrange, 

2. Confused noise; bustle; clamour; as, the 
room is in a clutter. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter} 

Why ever in these raging fits? Stuifi. 

Clutter (klut'tSr), v.t To crowd together 
in disorder; to fill with tilings in confusion; 
as, to clutter a room; to clutter %\\& house. 

If I have not spoken of your Majesty encomiasti- 
cally, your Majesty will be pleased to ascribe it to 
the law of a history, which clutters not praises to- 

f ether upon the first mention of a name, but rather 
isperses them, and weaves them, throughout the 
whole narration. Bacon. 

Clutter (klut'ter), v.i. To make a bustle or 
disturbance. [Colloq.j Tennyson. 

Clutter t (klut'ter), v.t, (Modification of 
cloter, dotter, from cZot.] To clot; to coagu- 
late. 

It killeth them by clutterzng their blood. Holland. 

Clymeuia (kli-me'ni-a), n. [B’rom Chjmene, 
the name of a nymph in classical mythol- 
ogy.] A genus of extinct cephalopodoiis 
molluscs or cuttle-fishes of the family Nau- 
tilidte, the fossil shells of which occur ex- 
tensively in the Devonian rocks of Germany 
(ClynienienJcalk). 

Cly.peaster (klip-e-as'ter), n. [L. clypeus, a 
shield, and Gr. aster, a star.] A germs of the 
echinoid family Clypeasteridce. 
Clypeasteridse, Clypeastridse (klip'e-as- 
ter'i-de, klip-e-as'tri-de), n. pi [From the 
typical genus Clypeaster.] A sub-family of 
sea-urchins, family Echinoidea, of an oblong 
or rounded form, having the mouth and vent 
both on the under side, the mouth being in 
the centre of the body and toothed. 
Clypeate (klip'e-at), a. [L. cZyjjezis, a shield.] 
Shaped like a round buckler; shield-shaped; 
scutate. 

Clypeiform (klip'e-i-form), a. [L, clypeus, 
asliield, and forma, shape.] Shield-shaped: 
a term applied to the large prothorax in 
beetles. 

Clypeus (klip'e-us), n, [L. clypeus, a buck- 
ler.] In entom. that part of an insect’s head 
which lies in front of the frons or forehead, 
therefore in front of the eyes, and behind 
the labrum. Kirby called it Nasus. 
Clysluian (kliz'mi-an), a, [See Clysmic.] 
Relating to the deluge, or to any cataclysm; 
as, clysmian changes. [Rare.] 

Clysmie (kiiz'mik), a. [Gr. klysma, a liquid 
used for washing out, a drench.] Washing; 
cleansing. Craig. [Rare,] 

Clyster (klis'ter), w. [Gr. Idyster, from 
klyzo, to wash or cleanse; L. clyster.] In 
vned. an injection; a liquid substance in- 
jected into the lower intestines for the pur- 
pose of promoting alvine discharges, reliev- 
ing from costiveness, and cleansing the 
bowels ; an enema. 

Ciysterize (klis'ter-iz), v.t. To apply a 
clyster to. 

Clyster-pipe (klis't6r-plp), n. A tube or 
pipe used for clysters, 

Cl3(ves, an old plural of diffe or dyffe. 
Cnicin, Cuieine (kni'siu), n. [L. cidcus, a 
plant of the thistle kind.] A crystalline i 
matter found In Cnicus benedictus and vari- | 
ous other plants. It is neutral and bitter, : 
and very similar to columbine. It is com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 
Cnicus (krn'kus), n. A genus of thfstle-like 
composites, with hard-spined involucres. 
The best known species is C. benedictus, a 
native of the Levant and Persia, formerly 
used in medicine as a tonic or diaphoretic, 
Cnidss (kni'de), n. pi. The ui-ticating cells 
or 'thread-cells’ whereby many ccelenterate 
animals obtain their power of stinging. H. 
A. Nicholson. 

Co- Col-, Com-, Con-, Cor-. A Latin 


prefix, used almost exclusively in words of 
Latin origin, a modification of cum, with, 
and signifying with, together, jointly, mu- 
tually, at the same time, union of parts, and 
the like; its form varying with the letter or 
sound that follows. See Con. 

Coacervate (ko-a-s6r'vat), v.t. [L. coaeervo 
—prefix CO, and acervo, to heap up, from 
acervus, a heap.] To heap up; to pile. 
Howell. [Rare. 3 

Coacervate (ko-a-sSr'vat;), a. [L. coacer- 
vatus.] Heaped; raised into a pile; col- 
lected into a crowd. Bacon. [Rare.] 
Coacervation (ko-as'6r-va"shon), n. The 
act of heaping, or state of being heaped to- 
gether. Bacon. [Rare.] 

Coach (koch), n. [Fr. cache, from Hung. 
kocsi (pron. ko-chi), from Kocs, the name 
of a place in Hungary, the name and 
invention having come to France from Hun- 
gary; G. kutsche.] 1. A vehicle drawn by 
horses, and designed for the conveyance 
of passengers; more particularly a four- 
wheeled close vehicle of considerable size. 

2. An old name of an apartment in a large 
ship of war, near the stern and beneath 
the poop-deck, usually occupied by the cap- 
tain. 

The commanders came on board and the council 
sat in the coach. Pepys, 

3. A private tutor, generally employed to 
cram a person for a specific examination. 

' A coach or crammer from the Circumlocu- 
tion Office.’ Dickens. [Slang or colloq.j 

Coach (koch), v.t. l. To carry in a coach.— 
2. To prepare for an examination by private 
instruction. 'Sometimes coaching a stray 
gentleman’s son at Carlsruhe or Kissingen.’ 
Thackeray. [Slang or colloq.] 

Coach (koch), v.i. To ride or travel in a 
coach. 

Coach-box (koch'boks), n. The seat on 
which the driver of a coach sits. 

Coach -currier (koch'ku-ri-er), n. The 
tradesman who supplies and makes the 
leather parts of coaches. 

Coach-dog (koch'dog), 71 . A dog of Dalma- 
tian breed, of handsome form, and generally 
white spotted with black, kept as an atten- 
dant upon carriages. 

Coachee (koch'e), 91. A coach-driver. [Slang.] 

They are out again and up; coachee the last, 
gathering the reins into his hands. Trollope. 

Coach -fellow (koch'fel-lo), n. l. A horse 
which draws a coach along with another; a 
yoke-fellow,— 2. t One intimately connected 
with another; a close companion. 

I have grated upon mj' good friends for three re- 
prieves, for you and your coach-fellow Nyin. Shak. 

Coach -founder (k6ch'foimd-6r), n. One 
who makes the framew'ork or ironwork of 
carriages. 

Coachful (koch'fiil), n. As many in a coach 
as it will hold. 

Coach-joiner (koch'join-er), n. A workman 
Avho does the joiner- work of carriages. 
Coachman (kdch'man), n. The person who 
drives a coach. 

Coachmanship ( koch'man-ship ), n. Skill 
in driving coaches. 

Coach-master (koch'mas-ter), 71 . One who 
owns or lets carriages. 

Coach-office (koch'of-fis), n. A booking- 
office for stage-coach passengers and parcels. 
Coach -stand (kdch'stand), n. A place 
where coaches stand for hire. 
Coach-trimmer (k6ch'trim-6r), n. A work- 
man who prepares and finishes the lace, 
linings, and other trimmings for carriage- 
builders. 

Coactt (ko-akt'), v.t. [L. coacto, afreq. from 
coyo, coactU7n— prefix co, and ago, to lead or 
drive.] To compel; to force. 'The inhabi- 
tants were coacted to render the city.’ Sir 
M. Hale. 

Coact (ko-akt'), v.i. [Prefix eo, and «6*t] 
To act together. 'If I tell you how these 
two did coacV Shak. 

Coaction t (ko-ak'shon), n. [L. coactio.] 
Force ; compulsion either in restraining or 
impelling. 

All outward coaction is contrary to the nature of 
liberty. Bp. Burnet. 

Coactive (ko-ak'tiv), a. 1. (From coact, to 
force.] Forcing; compulsory; having the 
I power to impel or restrain. 

The clergy have no coactive power, even over 
heretics. MUman. 

2. [From coact, to act together.] Acting in 
concmTence. 

With what’s unreal thou ccarA'w art. Shak, 

Coactively (ko-ak'tiv-li), adv. In a coactive 
manner. 


Coactivity (kd-ak-tiv'i-ti), 71. Unity of 
action. Dr. H. More. 

Co-adaptation (k6-ad'ap-ta"shon), n. [Pre- 
fix CO, and adaptation.] Mutual or recip- 
rocal adaptation. Owen. 

Co-adapted (kd-a-dapt'ed), a. Mutually or 
reciprocally adapted; as, co-adapted pulp 
and tooth, Owen. 

Coadjacence (ko-ad-ja'sens), n. [Prefix co, 
and adjace7ice.] Adjacence or nearness of 
several things to each other; state of being 
coadjacent. [Rare.] 

The result of his (AristotIe’.s) examination is that 
there are four modes of association, namely, by prox- 
imity in time, by similarity, by contrast, by caadja- 
cence in space ; or three, if proximity in time and 
coadjacence in space be taken under one head. 

Pop. Ency. 

Coadjacent (ko-ad-ja'sent), a. [Prefix co, 
and adjacent] Mutually adjacent; near 
each other; as, the islands are coadjacent 
Coadjument (ko-ad-ju'ment), 7 k [Prefix co, 
and adjume7it] Mutual assistance. John- 
son. [Rare.] 

Ooadjustment (ko-ad-just'ment), 71. [Pre- 
fix CO, and adj^istment] Mutual or reci- 
procal adjustment. 

Coadjutant (kd-ad-ju'tant), a. [L. co, and 
helping.] Helping; mutually as- 
sisting or operating. J. Philips. [Rare,] 
Coadjutingt (ko-ad-jut'ing), p. and a. Mu- 
tually or reciprocally assisting; mutually 
helping; co-operating. Drayton. 
Coadjutive (ko-ad-jiS'tiv), a. Mutually as- 
sisting; coadjutant. 'A coadjutive cause.’ 
Feltha77i. [Rare.] 

Coadjutor (k6-ad-jut'6r), n. [L. coadjutor, 
from prefix co, and adjiitor, a helper, from 
adjuto, to help. ] 1. One who aids another; 
an assistant ; a fellow-helper ; an associate 
in operation. ‘ Craftily outwitting her per- 
jured coadjutor.' Sheridan. — 2. One who 
is empowered or appointed to perform the 
duties of another, Johmoyi. Specifically — 
3. The assistant of a bishop or other prelate. 
— Coadjutor, S^iffragan. Both of tlie,se are 
assistants to bishops, but the coadjutor is 
appointed as assistant and successor to an 
old and infirm bishop, to relieve him from 
work; the suffragan is assistant to a bishop 
whose see is’ too large, and has charge of a 
specific portion of it, the bishop-principal 
remaining in charge of the central portion. 
Syn. Assistant, helper, ally, associate, fel- 
low-worker, partner, colleague, 
CoadjutorsMp ( ko-ad-jut'er-slnp ), n. As- 
sistance. Pope. 

Coadjutress, Coadjutrix (ko-ad-ju'tres, 
ko-ad-jfi'triks), n. A female assistant or 
fellow'-helper, /The ministers and coadju- 
fresm of justice.’ Holland. 'Bolingbroke 
and his coadjutrix.'’ Smollett 
Coadjuvancy (ko-ad-ju'van-si), n. [L. co, 
and adjuvo, to assist.] Assistance; eo-ope- 
ration. Sir T. Browne. [Fware. 3 
Coadjuvaut (ko-ad-ju'vant>, In mcd. an 
ingredient in a prescription designed to aid 
some other ingi’edient. 

Coadunate (ko-ad'u-nat), a. [L. mulwiatus 
—prefix CO, with, ad, to, and mais, one.] 
United or joined together: especially used 
in hot and applied to leaves, coadunate 
leaves being several leaves united at the 
base. The word is also applied to one of 
the natural orders of plants (Coadiniatce) 
proposed by Linn£eiis, including the genera 
Anona, Magnolia, &c. 

Coadunatiou, Coadunitiou ( ko-ad'u-na"- 
shon, k6-ad'u-ni"shon), 91. [See above.] 
The union of different substances in one 
mass. [Rare.] 

They are sons of a churd!, wisere there is no co- 
adunatioH, no authority, no governour. 

J^er. Tavlnr. 

Coadventure (ko-ad-ven'tfxr),' n. [ Prefix 
eo, and adventwr'e.] An adventure in which 
two or more are sharers. 

Coadventurer (ko-ad-ven'tur-er), 71. A fel- 
low adventurer. 

Coafforest (kd-af-for'est), v. t. [Prefix eo, 
and afforest. ] To convert into a forest, or 
add to a forest. 

Henry Fitz-Empresse , . . did cotjR/j'est iimch 
laml, w'hicli continued all his reiijn, though nmeh 
complained of. ' JlmfcH. 

Coagency (kO-a'jen-si), -n, [Prefix co, and 
agency.] Joint agency. Cohridge. 
Coagent (kd-a'jent), n. [Prefix co, and 
agent] An assistant or associate in an act. 
Coagitate (ko-aj'it-at), v. t [Prefix, co, ami 
agitate.} To move or agitate togetlier. 
Blount. 

Coagmentt (ko-ag'ment), r.t [L coagoiento, 
to join or cement -prefix cv, and a/nnen, a 
compact body, from ago, to drive. } *To con- 
gregate or heap together. Glanville. 
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Coagmentationt (k6-ag'inen-tu"shon), n. 
Collection into a mass or united body; union; 
conjunction. ‘Coag mentation of words.’ 
B. Jomon. 

CoagalaMlity (ko-ag-'fi-la-bir'i-ti), 71 . The 
capacity of being; coagulated. 

Coagulable (ko-ag'u-ia-bl), a. [See Coagu- 
late.] Capable of becoming coagulated; 
capable of congealing or changing from a 
lUjuid to an inspissated state; as, coagulable 
:lyinplL ■ 

Coagulant (k<3-ag'iL-lant), n. That which 
produces coagulation. 

Coagulat,t Coaguiatet (ko-ag'u-lat, ko-ag'- 
fi-lat), p. and Coagulated; curdled. 
‘O’ersized with gore.’ Shah. . 

Coagulate (k5-ag'u-lat), v.t. pret. it pp. co- 
agulated; ppr. coagulating. [L. coagulo, 
coagulatiim, from coagulum, rennet, from 
eon, together, and ago, to bring, drive, ttc.] 

1. To onrdle ; to congeal ; to change from a 
fluid into a curd-like or inspissated solid 
mass; as, to coagulate blood; rennet coagu- 
lates milk.-— 2. t To crystallize. 

Coagulate (ko-ag'u-lat), v.i. 1. To curdle 
or congeal. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part 
spirit of wine, and two parts milk, coagztlaieth little, 
but raingleth. Bacon. 

2. t To become crystallized. 

Coagulation (kd-«ag'ii-la"shon), 71 . 1. The 

act of changing from a fluid to a thickened 
curd-like state, well exemplified by the 
* clotting’ of blood; the state of being co- 
agulated. —2. t The change from a fluid to 
any solid state, as to a crystalline state.— 

3. The body or substance formed by coagu- 
lation. 

Coagulative (ko-ag'u-la-tiv), a. Having the 
power to cause coagulation. ‘ Coagulative 
power. ’ Boyle. 

Coagulator (ko-ag'u-la-ter), 71 . That which 
causes coagulation, 

Coagulatory (ko-agTi-la-to-ri), a. Tending 
to coagulate. 

Coagulum (ko-ag'u-lmn), 71 . [See Coagu- 
late.] 1. A coagulated mass, as curd, &c.; 
specifically, in ined. a blood -clot. --2. A 
substance that causes coagulation, as ren- 
net ; a coagulant. Cralib. 

Co-aid (koTid), 71 . A fellow-helper; conjunc- 
tive assistance. Pope. 

Coadta (ko-i'ta), n. [Native name.] A South 
American monkey (Ateles paniscus), about 
18 inches in length. See Ateles. Spelled 
also Coaiti and Quata. 

Coak (kok), n. [Written also Cog, Cogg, and 
probably same && cog^ in cop- wheel.] 1. In 
ship-carp, a small cylinder of hard- wood let 
into the ends of pieces of wood intended to 
be joined, by which means the joining is 
rendered more secure.— 2. Naut the metal 
hole in a sheave through which the pin runs. 
Coak (kok), v.t In sMp-cafp. to unite to- 
gether, as tw'o pieces of wood in the centre, 
by means of coaks or hardwood pins. 

Coak (kok), n. Same as Coke. 

Coal (lidl), 'n. [A. Sax. col; cog. D, kool, Ban. 
kul, Icel, and Sw. ZcoZ, G. kcMe; root mean- 
ing not known. ] 1, A piece of wood or other 
combustible substance ignited, burning, or 
charred; charcoal ; a cinder, ‘ Could burn 
us all into one coal.’ Shak. ‘As when cheese 
is made of curds, or coals of wood.’ Bacon. 
2. A solid, opaque, inflammable substance 
found in the earth, largely employed as fuel, 
and formed from vast masses of vegetable 
matter deposited through the luxurious 
growth of plants in former epochs of the 
earth’s history. It is generally divided into 
three chief kinds— anthracite or glance-coal, 
black or bituminous coal, and brown-coal 
or lignite; under which divisions are in- 
cluded many varieties. The kind most com- 
mon in this country is known as slate-coal, 
under which name again are included such 
varieties as caking-coal, cherry-coal, soft 
coal, hard coal or splint-coal. Cannel-eoal 
or gas-coal is also a common variety. The 
sevei’al varieties of coal vary in their com- 
position, hence the term does not admit of 
precise scientific definition, but they gene- 
rally agree in containing a much larger pro- 
portion of carbon than of the other elements, 
which are chiefly oxygen and hydrogen, and 
frequently a small portion of nitrogen. Coal 
is the most valuable of all the minerals from 
which Britain derives her prosperity, and 
may be regarded as the main support of the 
whole system of her industrial production. 
It fuses the metals, produces the steam 
which sets the machinery in motion, and, 
in short, may be said to render all tlie re- 
sources of this country available for use.— 
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To call or haul over the coals, to call to a 
strict or severe account; to reprimand.— 
To carry coals, to submit to insult. Shak. 
See under CAEKr.— To carry coals to New- 
castle, to perform unnecessary labour.— To 
bloio a coal, to kindle strife. 

It is you 

Hav-e i)/own rAis coal betwi-xt my lord and me. 

Shak. ^ 

—Coal of fire, a live or burning coal. ‘Hail 
stones and coals of fire. ’ Ps. xviii. 12. 

Coal (kol), v.t. 1 . To burn to coal or char- 
coal; to char. 

Charcoal of roots, coaled into great pieces, lasts 
longer than ordinary coal. Bacon. 

2. To mark or delineate with charcoal. ‘ He 
coaled out rhymes upon the wall.’ Camde7i. 
[Rare.]— 3. To supply with coal, as a steam- 
vessel or locomotive engine; as, he was em- 
ployed in coaling a steamer. 

Coal (kol), v.i. To take in coals; as, the 
vessel coaled at Portsmouth. 

At the twelfth station we coaled. The train ended 
in the desert here. W. H. Russell. 

Coal-backer (kol'bak-er), n. A man who is 
engaged in carrying coals on his back from 
a ship to the wagons. Mayhew. 

Coal-basin (korba-sn), 71. In geol. a term 
used to express the depression or basin 
farmed by the subsidence at the centre or 
upheaval at the edges of the older rocks, in 
which the various strata of the carboniferous 
system or coal-measures lie. See Coal-mea- 
SUBES. 

Coal-bed (kolbed), n. A formation in which 
there are one or more strata of coals ; the 
stratum or strata of coal themselves. 

Coal-black (kOVblak), a. Black as a coal ; 
very black. 

Coal-box (kol'boks), n. A box for holding 
coals. Swift. 

Coal-brand (koVbrand), n. Smut in wheat. 

Coal-brass (kdlfljras), 71. A name given to 
the ii’on pyrites found in the coal-measures, 
and which is employed in the manufacture 
of copperas, and also in alkali works for the 
sulphur it contains. 

Coal-bnnker (kol'bungk-^r), 71. A place for 
storing coals for use; specifically, in steam- 
ships, the place where coals for the furnace 
are stored. 

Coal-drop (koTdrop), 71. A broad shallow 
inclined trough down which coals are dis- 
charged from a wharf into the hold of a 
vessel. 

Coal-dust (kol'dust), n. The dust or pow- 
der arising from coal. 

It has been attempted ... to make the coal-dust 
Into bricks. Ansted. 

Coaleryt (kdl'6r-i), 7 i. A coWievy. Woodivard. 

Coalesce (kd-a-lesO, v.%. pret. coalesced; ppr. 
coalescmg. [L. coalesco, to coalesce— prefix 
CO, and alesco, to grownp, froniaZo, to nour- 
ish.] 1. To grow together; to unite by 
growth into one body; as, the pieces of a 
fractured bone coatesce— 2. To combine or 
be collected into one body or mass. ‘When 
they (vapours) begin to coalesce and con- 
stitute globules.’ Neivton.—%. To unite in 
society ; to join so as to form one party, 
community, or the like ; as, the Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons began to coalesce; poli- 
tical parties sometimes coalesce. 

Coalescence (ko-a-les'ens), The act of 
coalescing or uniting together; the state of 
being intimately united. 

Ooalesceut (ko-a-les'ent), a. Growing to- 
gether; uniting. 

Coalescent (ko-a-les'ent), 71. One who or 
that which coalesces. Athe 7 iceuin. 

Coal-jfactor (kol'fak-ter), 7 i. A middleman 
or intermediate agent between coal buyers 
and sellers. 

Coal-field (koPfeld), n. 1 . In geol. a deposit 
or bed of coal.— 2. A district where coal 
abounds. 

Coal-fisli (koTfish), n. A species of Gadus 
(G. mrhonarius) or cod, named from the 
colour of its hack. It grows to the length 
of 2 feet or 2-L and weighs about 30 lbs. 
This fish is found in great numbers about 
the Orkneys and the northern parts of Bri- 
tain. In Scotland it is generally known as 
the S&the. The fry are called, in Scotland, 
podleys or sillocks, and in the north-east of 
Exiglmd, coalseys. 

Coal-fitter (korfit-6r), n. See Fitter, 2. 

Coal -formation (kolTor-ma-shon), 71. In 
geol a group of strata in which any of the 
varieties of coal forms a principal constitu- 
ent part of a group of strata. 

Coal-gas (kol'gas), n. A variety of carbu- 
retted hydrogen which produces the gas- 
light now so extensively used. The follow- 


ing is an average analysis of ordinary coal- 
gas: hydrogen 45-58 per cent, marsh-gas 
34 -90, carbonic oxide G-64, olefl ant-gas 4- '08, 
tetrylene 2-38, sulphuretted hydrogen 0-29, 
nitrogen 2 -40, car!K)nic acid 3-07. It also 
contains traces of ammonia, carbon, disul- 
phide, cyanogen, and oxygen. 

Coal-beaver (korhev-or), n. One who is 
employed in carrying coal, and especially in 
discharging it from coal-ships. 

Coai-bdie (kdrhol), n. A coal cellar; the 
part of a ship’s hold lying near to the after- 
magazine, for containing coal, wood, &c, 
Coal-bood, Coally-bood (koriind, kdl'ii- 
liud), n. Local names of the bullfinch and 
' coal-tit, derived from their black crown. 
Coal-bulk (korimlk), 71 . A vessel kept, 
usually at foreign stations, for supplying 
steamers with coals. 

Coaiier.t Coallier -I (kori-ei'), 71 . A collier. 
Coaling (kOl'ing), a. Lsed in or pertaining 
to the trade in coal ; as, a coaling vessel ; a 
coaTing wharf. 

Coalite t (ko'a-lit), v.i. To unite or coalesce. 
‘Let them continue to coalite.* BoUnglrroke. 
Coalitet (ko'a-lit), v. t. To cause to unite or 
coalesce, 

T'ime has . . . blended and coalited the cniujnered 
with the conquerors, Burke. 

Coalition (ko-a-li'shon), n. [From L. coali- 
tus, pp. of coalesco. See Coalesce.] 1 . Union 
in a body or mass; a coming together, as of 
separate bodies or parts, and their union 
through natural causes in one body or mass; 
as, a coalitio7i of atoms or particles. Bent- 
ley.— %. Voluntary union of individual per- 
sons, parties, or states. 

Because Lord Shelburne had g-ainedthe king’s ear 
. . . the latter formed a coalition with Lord North, 
whose person and whose policy he had spent his 
whole life in decrying. Brougham. 

Coalitionist, Coalitioner (ko-a-lFshon-ist, 
ko-a-li'shon-er), 71 . One who is an advocate 
for coalition; one who joins a coalition. 
Co-ally (kd-al-lF), A joint-ally; as, the 
subject of a co-a.%. Keiit. 

Coal-master (koFmas-tSr), 71 . The owner 
or lessee of a coal-field who works it and 
disposes of its produce. 

Coal-measures (kol'mezh-urz), 71 . pi In 
geol. the upper division of the carboniferous 
system. These beds consist of alternate 
layers of white, yellow, or reddish sandstone 
with thinly laminated beds of clay called 
clay shale, and sometimes, from their being 
mixed with bituminous matter, bituminous 
shale. Between these beds of sandstone 
and shale the coal-seams occur, usually 
resting on beds of gray or white clay, called 
fire-clay. 

Coal-meter (k61'me-t6r), 7 i. One appointed 
to superintend the measuring of coals. 
Coal-mine (koTmin), oi. A mine or pit in 
which coal is dug. 

Coal-miner (kdl'min-6r), n. One who works 
in a coal-mine. 

Coal-mining (kol'min-ing), a, Bertaining 
to mining for coals; engaged in or connected 
with raising coals; as, the coal- 7 m 7 iing dis- 
tricts of England; the eoal-mmmg interests. 
Coal-mouse (kdl'mous), «. Same as Coa2- 
tit. Writtm @.Ibo Cole-7nouse. 

Coal-note (koFnot), n. A particular descrip- 
tion of promissory note formerly in use in 
the port of London. 

Coal-i)asser (k6Fpas-6r), 71 . One whose 
duty is to pass coal to the furnace of a 
steam-engine. Goodrich. 

Coal-pit (koi'pit), 71 . 1. A pit where coal is 
dug, — 2. In America, a place where char- 
coal is made. 

Coal-plant (koFplant), 71 . A plant, the re- 
mains of which form coal. The form and 
venation of the foliage of coal-plants are 
beautifully preserved in the clay or shale 
associated with the coal, and less perfect 
specimens occur in the sandstone rocks. 
The plants are principally cryptogamie 
belonging to the nat. orders Filices, Lyco- 
podiaceffl, and Equisetacem. The stems, 
leaves, and fruits of these plants have been 
found, and they agree generally with their 
living representatives, except that they at- 
tain to a much greater size. Many fruits 
and some stems of gymnosperms are also 
met with. 

Coal-scuttle (kol'skut-tl), 71 . A vessel for 
holding coal to supply a parlour fire, <fec. 
Coalsey (koTsi), n. See Coal-pish. 
Coal-snip_ (kbl'ship), 71 . A ship employed in 
transporting coal. 

Coal-slack, Coal-sleek (koFsIak, koFslek), 
71. The dust or grime of coal, ‘ Scarcely 
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ever waslied tlio coal-slf’cJc from her face.’ 

Draifto/i. _ 

Coai-snmt (korsmut), n, Same as Coal> 

' xku'k. 

Coal-staith (korstfith), n. See Staitit. 

Coal-stone (kol'stoji), n. A kind of caunel- 
coal. 

Coal-tar (kol’tar), n. A thick, black, viscid, 
opaque liquid which coudeiises in the pipes 
when ga.s is distilled from coal. It is a 
compound of many dih'ereut liquid and 
solid substances, and the separation of these 
into useful pr(,Hlucts is now an important 
branch in manufacturing chemistry. Among 
these products may be named paraffin, 
naphtha, benzole, creasote, &c. The basic 
oil of coal-tar is the most abundant source 
of the beautiful aniline colours, their various 
hues lieing due to the oxidation of aniline 
by means of acids, &c. (See Aniline.) Coal- 
tar is a chief ingredient in printer’s ink, in 
the shape of lamp-black. It is also made into 
asphalte for pavements, and with coal-dust 
forms by pressure an excellent artificial 
fuel. 

Coal-tit O^dVtit), n. The Pams atar, one of 
the titmice: so called from its glossy black 
liead and neck. Written also Cole-tit. 

Coai-trimnier (kortrirn-er), n. One who 
is employed to stow and trim the fuel for 
the fires of the boilers of marine steam- 
engines. 

Coal-Viower (l^dl'vu-er), n. In mining, {ci) 
one whose duty is to attend to the interests 
of the person to whom the royalty is pay- 
able. (&) One whose duty is to attend to the 
interests of the person who works the 
mine. 

Coal-wMpper (koTwhip-^r), n. One who 
raises coal from the hold of a ship, Coal- 
whippers are now being superseded by 
machinery, which executes the work both 
more cheaply and more expeditiously. 

Coal-Whipping (kol'whip-ing), n. The 
act of raising coals from the hold of a vessel. 

Coal-work (kol'w^rk), n. A place where 
coal is dug, including the machinery for 
raising the coal; a colliery. 

Coal-worMng (kol'w6rk-mg), n. A coal- 
mine; the spot where coal is raised. 

At last we readied the cocil-^vorJimjrs, and a more 
deserted, melancholy-looking place for a mine I have 
never seen. Ansted. 

Coaly (li:oTi), a. Pertaining to or like coal; 
containing coal. * Coaly Tyiiq.* Milton. 

Co-amhulant (ko-amffiu-lant), a. [L. prefix 
CO, and amhtdcms, walking about.] In her. 
walking side by side. 

Coaming (kom'ing), n. [For combing, 
from comb.] Naut one of the raised bor- 
ders or edges of the hatches, made to pre- 
vent water from running into the lower 
apartments from the deck. Written also 
Combing. 

Coannex (ko-an-neks'), 'O.f. [Prefix co, and 
annex.'] To annex with something else. 
[Eare.] 

Coapprehend ( kO-ap'pre-hend), v. t. [Prefix 
CO, and apprehend.] To apprehend with 
another. Sir T. Browne. [Eare.] 

Coaptation (ko-ap-ta'shon), n. [L. coap- 
tatio, from co, with, and apto, to fit.] The 
adaptation or adjustment of parts to each 
other. Specifically, in surg. the act of plac- 
ing the broken extremities of a bone in their 
natural position, or of restoring a luxated 
bone to its place; bone-setting. Dunglison. 

Coarclt Ooarctatet (k5-arkt, ko-ark'tat), 
v.t. [L, coarcto— prefix co, and arcto (arto), 
to bring or press together.] 1. To press to- 
gether; to crowd; to confine closely. Bacon. 

2. To restrain ; to confine. Ayli^e. 

Coarctate, Goarctated(k6-ark'tat, ko-ark'- 
tat-ed), p. and a. [See above.) Crowded: 
applied in bot. to a panicle which is dense, 
compact, or crowded. 

Coarctation (ko-ark-ta'shon), n. l.f Con- 
finement ; restraint to a narrow space; re- 
straint of liberty. Baeo7h—2. Pressure; con- 
traction; specifically, in med. the contract- 
ing or lessening of the diameter of a canal, 
as the intestinal canal or the urethra. 

Coarse (kors), a. [Formerly written course, 
cowrse, and believed to be the same word 
as course. A thing of course, or in course, is 
what is natural, ordinary, common, and 
hence probably the development of the 
meaning. ] 1. Wanting in fineness of te.xture 
or structure, or in elegance of form; com- 
posed of large parts or particles ; thick and 
rough in texture; of ordinary or inferior 
quality; as, coarse thread or yarn; coarse 
hair; coarse sand; coarse cloth ; coarse glass; 
coarse features. ^ Coarse complexions. ’ Mil- 
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ton. ‘ A coarse and useless dunghill weed.’ 
Otiuay. 

Now I feel of what fortimvinetal ye are moulded. 

Siiai, 

Eat, also, tho' the fare is coarse. Tennyson. 

2. Elide; rough; unrefined; uncivil; un- 
polished; as, coarse manners. 'In my coarse 
English.’ Dry den. '•Coarse uncivilized 
words.’ Addison. ' Daughter of our mea- 
dows, yet notcon;m.' Tennyson.— Z. Gross; 
indelicate; as, he indulged in coarse lan- 
guage.— Coarse Ash. See AGGLOMERATE, n. 

Coarse-grained (kors'grand), a. 1. Consist- 
ing of large particles or constituent ele- 
ments; as, coarse-grained granite or wood. 
2. Wanting in refinement or delicacy; vul- 
gar; as, a coarse-grained nature. 

Coarsely ( korsTi ), adv. In a coarse man- 
ner; roughly; without fineness or refine- 
ment; rudely; inelegantly; uncivilly; with- 
out art or polish; grossly. 'Fared coarsely 
and poorly.’ Sir T. Browne. 

There is a gentleman that serves the count 

Reports but coarsely of her. Shak. 

Coarsen (kors'n), ut. To render coarse or 
wanting in refinement; to make vulgar; as, 
to coarsen one’s nature. [Eare.] 

Coarseness (kors'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being coarse in all its senses. 'The 
coarseness of sackcloth.’ Dr. H. More. 

Pardon the coarse»ess of the illustration. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

There appear.s a coarseness and vulgarity in all the 
proceedings of the assembly. Burke. 

Coarse-stuff (kors'stuf), n. In building, a 
mixture of lime and hair used in the first 
coat and floating of plastering. 
Co-articulation ( kd - ar - tik ffi-la'^shon ), 
The articulation of the bones in forming a 
joint. 

Coassessor (ko-as-ses'6r), n. [Prefix co, 
and assessor.] A joint assessor. 

Coassume (ko-as-sinW). [Prefix co, 
and To assume or take on one’s 

self something with another. Walsall. [Eare. ] 

Coast (kost), n. [O.Fr. coste, Fr. edte, rib, 
hill, shore, coast, fi’om L. costa, a rib, side. 
Cutlet comes from the same word.] 1. The 
exterior line, limit, or border of a country. 

From the river, the river Euphrates, even unto the 
uttermost sea shall your coast be. Deut. xi. 24. 

2. The edge or margin of the land next to 
the sea; the sea-shore.— 3. t A side: applied 
to objects indefinitely. 

Some kind of virtue . . . bends the rays towards 
the coast of unusual refraction. 'Nezutofi. 

—The coast is clear, a phrase equivalent to 
danger is over; the enemies have gone. 

Coast (kost), v.i. 1. To sail near a coast; 
to sail by or near the shore, or in sight of 
land. 

The ancients coasted only in their navigation. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. To sail from port to port in the same 
country; as, he coasted for several years 
before he went abroad.— 3. f To draw near; 
to approach; to accost. 

Towards me a sorry wight did ct7(Tjr/. Spenser. 

4. [From O.Fr. coste, in sense of slope, hill- 
side.] To slide down an incline covered with 
snow or ice in a sledge. [United States.] 

Coast (kost), V. t. 1. To sail by or near to; 
as, to coast the British shore.— 2. t To carry 
or conduct along a coast or river bank. 

The Indians . . . coasted me along tlie river. 

Hackhtyt. 

3. t To draw near; to approach; to keep 
close to. 

Douglas still coasted the Englishmen, doing them 
what damage he might. Holinsked. 

Coaster (kost'er), n. A vessel that is em- 
ployed in sailing along a coast, or in trading 
from port to port in the same country. 

Coast-guard (kost'gard), n. A collective 
name for the body of men originally de- 
signed to prevent smuggling merely, and 
hence caEed the Preventive Service, but 
now also available as a defensive force in 
case of emergency. They were formerly 
under the control of the customs, but in 
1856 were transferred to the admiralty. 

Coasting (kostTng),a. Sailing along, or keep- 
ing near the coast, or from port to port in 
the same country.— Coasting pilot, a pilot 
who conducts vessels along a coast-Coast- 
ing trade, the trade which is carried on be- 
tween the different ports of the &ame coun- 
try or under the same jurisdiction, as dis- 
tinguished from foreign and colonial trade. 

Coast-line (kostTin), n. The outline of a 
shore or coast. 

Coast-rat (kost'rat), n. See Bathterges. 
Coast-waiter (kbst'wat-er), n. An officer of 
the customs, who superintends the landing 
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and shipping of goods coastways. Called 
also Land-waiter, Landing Waiter. 
Coastwards (kosFwerdz), adv. Toward, the 
coast. W. Collins. 

Coastways, Coastwise (kost'waz, kost'wis), 
adv. By way of or along the coast. 

Coat (k6t), n. [O.Fr. cote, Fr. cotte, a coat 
or upper garment, from L.L. cata, a tunic, a 
coat, iiroliably from M.H.G. Jcutte, cotte, a 
coarse mantle, G. kictte, a cowl: allied to 
cot. ] 1, An upper garment, in mixleru 

times generally applied to the outer gar- 
ment worn by men on the upper part of tlie 
body. 

Unto Adam also and to hLs wifu did the Lord God 
make coats of skins, and clothed them. Gen. iii. 

2.t A petticoat; a garment worn by infants 
or young children. 'A child in coats.* 
Locke.— k Tile liabit or vesture of an order 
of men, and hence the order itself, or the 
office held by the order; cloth. 

Meu of his coat should be minding their prayers. 

S'Tinyt. 

4. An external covering, as the wool of 
sheep, &c. — 5. A layer of one sulistance 
covering another; a coating; as, a coat of 
tar, pitch, or varnisli; a coat of tinfoil.— 

6. t A court-card or coat-card. 

Here’s a trick of discarded card.s of us; we were 
ranked with coats as long as old ma.ster lived. 

A/assvi,ire}'. 

7. In her. that on which ensigns annorial 
are portrayed; a coat of arms. 

Hark, countrymen ! either reneiv the fight, 

Or tear the lions out of England’s coat. Sltak. 

— Coat of arms, (a) in the middle ages, a 
short-sleeved military gament reaching 
nearly as low as mid thigh, worn by princes 
and great barons over their armour. It was 
made of cloth of silver or gold, fur or velvet, 
and had armorial insignia depicted upon it. 
Hence— (&) a representation of the anno- 
rial insignia which used to be depicted on 
such a coat; an escutcheon or shield of 
arms.— Coat of mail, a piece of armour worn 
on the upper part of the body, and consist- 
ing of a net-work of iron or steel rings, or 
of small laminte or plates, usually of tem- 
pered iron, laid over each other like the 



Coats of Mail. — i, Roman. 2, Greek. 


scales of a fish, and fastened to a strong 
linen or leather jacket. Coats of mail were 
also sometimes composed of flax or hemp 
twisted into small cords, and set close to- 
gether. The Grecian coat of mail, or 
thorax, consisted of two parts, one of which 
was a defence to the back, the other to the 
breast. The Eomaii coat of mail, or lorica, 
did not differ much from the Grecian thorax. 
The different pieces of armour covering the 
body were also collectively called a coat of 
mail. See Armour and Mail. 

Coat (kot), v.t. To cover with a coat or 
outer garment ; to spread over with a coat- 
ing or layer of any substance; as, to coat 
something with wax or tinfoil. 

Coat -armour (kotOir-mer), n. A coat of 
arms; armorial ensigns. 

Coat-card (kot'kard), n. A card bearing a 
coated figure, as the king, queen, or knave, 
Now corrupted into Court-card. 

Coatee (kot-e'), 71 . A close-fitting coat %vith 
short tails. 

Coati (ko'a-ti), 71 . [A native name.] k 
plantigrade carnivorous mammal, of the 
genus Nasua, belonging to the C-rsidui or 
bears, but recalling in appearance the ^’i- 
verridie or civets. The red coati or coati- 
mondi (N. 7'iifa) resembles the racoon, 
a longer body and neck, shorter fur, smaller 
eyes, and a greater elongation of snout, which 
is a sort of flexible proboscis, employeil in 
rooting up the earth for worms and insects. 
It also preys on the smaller quadrupeds, 
but lives chiefly on trees, feeding on eggs 
and young birds. 

Coatimondi (ko'a-ti-nion"di), n. See in ‘ATL 

Coating (kdt'ing), n. 1 . A covering, or the 
act of covering; any subistanee .spread uver 
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for cover or defence; as, a coating of plaster ; 
or tinfoil— 2. Cloth for coats; as, an assort- 
ment of coatings. 

Ooat-linls: (kdtlingk), n. A pair of buttons 
held together by a link, or a loop and but- 
ton used for fastening a coat over the breast. 
Coax (k5ks), v.t [From cokes, a fool To 
eoatK one is thus to make a cokes, or fool, 
of him. See Cokes.] To soothe, appease, 
or persuade by flattery and fondling; to 
'Wheedle; to eajole. [Colloq,] 

Icmx! I wheedle! I am above it. 

Geo. Farquhar. 

Coaxt (koks), n. A simpleton; a dupe. See 
Cokes. ' ■ 

You are a brainless coax, a toy, a fop. Beau. &• Fi, 

Coaxation (ko-aks-a'shon), n. [Gr. hoax, 
the croaking of frogs.] The act of croak- 
ing. Dr. E. More. [Rare.] 

Coaxer (koks^er), ?i. One who coaxes; a 
wheedler. 

Co-axial (ko-aks'i-al), a. [Prefix co, and 
axiul.} Having a common axis. 

Coaxin^ly (kokslng-li), ado. In a coaxing 
manner. 

Cob (kob), n. [L.G. kolhe, Fris. kiib, a sea- 
mew.] A sea-mew or gull [Provincial] 
Cob (kob), n. [Probably, in some ot the 
meanings, from W. cob, a top, a tuft; comp, 
also A. Sax. cop, 3>. kop, (x. kopf, the head; 
but more than one word appear to be mixed 
up under this form.] l.t The top or head. 
2,t A person occupying a conspicuous or in- 
fluential position, especially a person notori- 
ous for his wealth ; a rich covetous person, 

* The rich co&s of this world.’ Edall.S. A 
roundish lump of anything ; specifically, a 
cob-loaf . —4. A Spanish coin formerly current 
in Ireland, worth about 4s. Sd. Also, the 
name still given at Gibraltar to a Spanish 
dollar.— 5. The shoot or receptacle, in form 
of a spike, on which the grains of maize 
grow in rows. [United States.]— 6 . A ball 
or pellet for feeding fowls with.— 7. A short- 
legged stout horse or pony, capable of car- 
rying a great weight at a good pace.— S. Clay 
mixed with straw. 

The poor cottager contenteth himself with col> for 
his walls. Caren), 

9. A kind of wicker basket, made so as to 
be carried on the arm; especially, one used 
for carrying seed while sowing. [North of 
England.]— 10 . A young herring; also the 
bull-head or miller’s thumb.— 11. t A sort of 
short breakwater. 

Cob (kob), ut. [W. cobio, to beat, from 
cob, a thump.] 1 . To strike; also, to pull 
by the ears or hair; and among seamen, to 
punish by striking on the breach with a 
board or strap.— 2 . In iin-miiiing, to ])reak 
or bruise; as, to cob tin. [Cornish.] 

Cobalt (ko'balt), n. [G. kobalt, koholt, the 
same word as kobold, a goblin, the demon of 
the mines, so called by miners because co- 
balt was troublesome to miners, and at first 
its value 'wms not known.] Sym. Co. Sp. 
gr. ST>. A mineral of a reddish -gray or 
grayish- white colour, very brittle, of a fine 
close grain, compact, but easily reducible 
to powder. It crystallizes in parallel bun- 
dles of needles. It is never found in a pure 
state, but usually as an oxide, or combined 
with arsenic or its acid, with sulphui*, iron, 
<fcc. Its ores are arranged under the fol- 
lowing species, viz. arsenical cobalt, of a 
white^colour, passing to steel gray ; its tex- 
ture is granular, and when heated it e.\liales 
the odour of garlic; gray cobalt, a compound 
of cobalt, arsenic, iron, and sulphur, of a 
■ white colour, with a tinge of red; its struc- 
ture is foliated, and its crystals have a cube 
for their primitive form; sulphide of cobalt, 
compact and massive in its structure; oxide 
of cobalt, brown or brownish black, gener- 
ally friable and earthy; sulphate and arsen- 
ate of cobalt, both of a red colour, the for- 
mer soluble in water. The impure oxide of 
cobalt is called zaffre; but when fused with 
three parts of siliceous sand and an alkaline 
flux it is converted into a blue glass, called 
smalt The great use of cobalt is to give a 
permanent blue colour to glass and enamels 
upon metals, porcelain and earthen wares. 
Cobalt-bloom (ko'balt-blom), 7i. Acicular 
arsenate of cobalt. 

Cobalt-blue (k 6 'b?ilt-blu), n. A compound 
of alumina and oxide of cobalt, forming a 
beautiful pigment often used in the arts. 
Cobalt -crust ( ko'balt -krust), 7i. Earthy 
arsenate of cobalt. 

Cobalt "glance (ko'bglt-glans), Same 
as CobalHne. 

Cobalt -green (ko'l:>[ilt-gren), n. A perma- 
nent green pigment prepared by precipitat- 


ing a mixture of the sulphates of zinc and 
cobalt with carbonate of sodium and ignit- 
ing the precipitate after thorough washing. 
CODadtiC (k 6 -b 0 . 1 t'ik), a. Pertaining to co- 
balt or consisting of it ; resembling cobalt 
or containing it. 

Cobaltine (ko'bglt-in), n. A sulpharsenide 
of cobalt, called also Cobalt-Glance. It is a 
mineral of a silver or yellowish colour, with 
a tinge of red, occurring in cubic crystals, 
Cobalto-cyanide (ko-balt"5-si'an-id), n. A 
compound of cobalt and cyanogen.— Co 6 a^^o- 
cganide of potassium, a salt formed by the 
union of cobalt, cyanogen, and potassium. 
It is a singularly permanent salt, resisting 
the action of the strongest acids. It has 
been applied by Liebig to the separation of 
cobalt from nickel in analysis. 

Cobble (kob'l), a [From cob, a lump; comp. 
Icel kbppU’Steinn, a boulder.] 1, A round- 
ish stone ; a large pebble ; a fragment of 
stone rounded by the attrition of water ; a 
boulder; acobstone, cobble-stone,or copple- 
stone.— 2. A lump of coal from the size of an 
egg to that of a football 
Cobble (kob'l), r.l pret. pp. cobbled; 
ppr. cobbling. [O.Fr, cobler, to join or knit 
together, from L. coptdare, to couple. ] 1. To 
make or mend coarsely, as shoes ; to botch. 

' Cobbled shoes.' Shak.-—2. To make or do 
clumsily or unhandily. ‘Cobbled rhymes.’ 
Dryden. 

Cobble (kob'l), v,i. To work as a cobbler; 
to do work badly. Byron. 

Cobble, a A small boat. See Coble. 
Cobbler (kob'ier), a 1, One who cobbles; 
(a) a mender of boots and shoes. 

As good is tile prayer of a cobblex as of a cardinal, i 
Tyndale. I 

(&) A clumsy workman; one who does any- 
thing in a clumsy slipshod fashion. 

Truly, sir, in respect of a line workman, I am but, 
as you would say, a cobbler. Shak, 

2. An American cooling beverage, composed 
of a mixture of wine, sugar, lemon, and 
finely pounded ice, sucked through a straw 
or similar tube. 

Cobble-stone (kob'l-ston), n. See Cobble. 
Cobbling (kob'ling), p, and a. 1. Mend- 
ing coarsely.— 2. Like the work of a cobbler; 
coarsely executed. 

Such cobbling verses no poetaster before ever 
turned out. Lamb. 

Cobbyt (kob'i), a. [From cob, the head; 
comp, headstrong, hmdy.] 1. Stout; brisk. 
Chaucer.— 2. Headstrong; oppres.sive; tyran- 
nical 

Cobcal (kob'kal), n. A sandal worn by ladies 
in the East. 

Cobcoal (kob'kol), n. A large round coal 
Co -belligerent (k 6 -bel-lij' 6 r-ent), a. [Pre- 
fix CO, and belligerent] Carrying on war in 
conjunction with another power. 
Co-belligerent (ko-bel-Iij'er-ent), 7i. A na- 
tion, state, or person that carries on war in 
connection with another. 

Cob-horse (kob'hors), n. Same as Cob, 7. 
Gob-iron (kob'i-6rn), n. [See Cob, the top.] 
An andiron with a knob at the top. Bacon. 
Co -bishop (ko-bisITup), n. A joint or co- 
adjutant bishop. Ayliffe. 

Cobitis (ko-bi'tis), n. [Gr. koUtis, a kind 
of small fish.] A genus of fishes belonging 
to the abdominal Malacopterygii and family 
Cyprinidje. It includes the loaches, fishes 
generally of diminutive size, and common 
in most of our running streams. See Loach. 
Coble, Cobble (kob'l), n. [W. ceubal, a 
coble, a ferry-boat.] A fiattish- bottomed 
fishing-boat, clincher-built, with a square 
stern. 

Cob-loaf (kob'lof), 7i. A loaf that is irregu- 
lar, uneven, or crusty. Shakspere applies 
this word contemptuously to the person. 
Cob-nut (kob'nut), «. l. A large hazel-nut; 
specifically, a hazel-nut employed by chil- 
dren in a game of this name.— 2 . The game 
itself. 

Cobob (ko-bobO. Same as Cabob (which see). 
Coboose, n. Same as Caboose. 

Cobra (kob'ra), The cobra -de-capello 
(which see). 

Cobra-de-CapellO (kob'ra-de-ka-pend), n. 
[Pg., snake of the hood.] The hooded or 
spectacle snake (Eaja tripudimxs), a reptile 
of the most venomous nature, found in 
vai'ious degrees of abundance in different 
hot countries of the old continent, especially 
in India. In common with the other vipers 
of the genus Naja it is remarkable for the 
manner in which it is able to spread out or 
dilate the back and sides of the neck and 
head when irritated, giving somewhat the 
appearance of a hood. The name spectacle 


snake is derived from the presence of a mark 
of that form on the back of the neck. It 
feeds on lizards and other small animals; is 



Cobra-de-Capello iripitdians). 

sluggish in its habits, and is easily killed. 
It is three or four feet long. Written also 
Cobra-da-capello, Cobra-di-capello. 

Cobres (kob'rez), n. [Sp.] The name given 
in Europe to a superior kind of indigo, pre- 
pared in South America. 

Cobstone (kob'ston), n. Same as Cobble, 1 . 
Cobswan (kob'swon), n. The head or lead- 
ing swan. B. Jonson. [Provincial or obso- 
lete.] 

Coburg, Cobourg (ko'borg), n. [From Co- 
burg in Germany. ] A thin fabric of worsted 
and cotton, or worsted and silk, twilled on 
one side, for ladies’ dresses, intended as a 
substitute for merino. 

Cob-wall (kob'w^l), n. ■ A wall built of un- 
burned clay, sometimes mixed with straw, 
or of straw, lime, and earth. 

Cobweb (kob'web), n. [O.E., also copiveb, 
from cob, cop, a spider, O.E. attercop, A. Sax, 
atter-coppa, a spider. See Attercop, ] 

1 . The net- work spread by a spider to catch 
its prey. Hence— 2 . Some insidious snare; 
something to entangle the weak or unwary; 
as, the cobwebs of the law. — S. Something 
flimsy and worthless ; old musty rubbish. 

‘ Evil apparelled in the dust and cobwebs of 
that uncivil age.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Cobweb (kob'web), a. Flimsy; slight. ‘Cob- 
web lawn.’ Beau. <k FI. 

Cobwebbed (kob'webd), a. l. Covered with 
cobw'ebs. ‘ The cottage.’ Young. 

2 . In hot. covered with a thick interwoven 
pubescence. 

Cobwebbery (kob'web-b 6 r-i), n. A mass or 
collection of cobwebs. [Eare.] 

When, across the hundred-fold poor scepticisms, 
trivialisms, and con.stitution<il colnvebbtTie.? of Dryas« 
dust, you catch any giinipse of a William the Con- 
queror, ... do you hot discern veritably some rude 
outline of a true God-make king? Carlyle. 

Cobwebby (kob'web-bi), a. Covered with 
cobwebs. 

Coca (ko'ka), -n. [Native name.] The dried 
leaf of Fry throxylon Coca, a South American 
plant, nat. order Erythroxylese ; the plant 
itself. It is a stimulating narcotic, and is 
chevied by the inhabitants of countries on 
the Pacific side of South America, mixed with 
finely powdered chalk. It has effects some- 
what similar to those of opium. A small 
quantity of it enables a person to bear up 
against fatigue even when receiving less food 
than usual; and it prevents the difficulty of 
respiration experienced in climbing high 
mountains. Used in excess it brings on 
various disorders, and the desire for it 
increases so much %vith indulgence that a 
confirmed coca-chewer is said never to have 
been reclaimed. Coca-leaves depend for 
their influence on a crystallizable basic sub- 
stance called cocaine (CicHigN O 4 ), resem- 
bling atropine in many of its qualities. 
Cocagne. See Cockaigne. 

Cocaine (ko'ka-in), a. See Coca. 

Cocalon (ko'ka-lon), 71. [Gr. kokkalon, a 
kernel] A large cocoon of a weak texture. 
Coccidse (kok'si-de), n.pl. [Coccus, the typi- 
cal genus, and Gr. eidos, resemblance,] The 
scale-insects, or mealy bugs, a family of 
hemipterous insects belonging to the sec- 
tion Monoraera, characterized by having 
only one joint to the tarsi. The males only 
are furnished with wings, 

Coccidium (kok-sid'i-um), n. [A dim. from 
Gr. kdkkos, a berry.] In hot. a kind of con- 
ceptacle in the rhodosperms of algoe. It is 
a globular tubercle, with a cellular wall, 
either external or half-immersed in the sub- 
stance of the plant, and usually imperforate, 
Cocciferous (kok-sifSr-us), c!. \L. coccum, 
a berry, and fero, to bear, Gr. Jeokkos, a 
berry. ] Bearing or producing berries ; as, 
cocciferous trees or plants. Quincy. 
CocciiielUdss (kok-si-nel'ii-de), 7i. pi [Genus 
Coccinella, from L. coccinus, scarlet.] The 
lady-birds, a family of coleopterous insects, 
characterized by a convex, hemispherical 
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body, a short, trausv^erse tJiorax, anti the 
lara'eiiess of the second joint of the tarsi. 
The £i-eiius Cocciaeila is the type. 

Cocco ( kok'ko >, n. The West Indian name 
of a plant of the genus Colocasia (C. anti- 
qnorum). 

Coccolite ( kok'ko-iit ), n. [ Or. Jcokkos, a 
berry, and litho,i, a stone.] 1. A variety of 
aiigite or pyroxene ; graiiuliforni pyro.xene. 
Its colour is usually some shade of green. 
It is composed of granular distinct concre- 
tions, easily septirable, some of which pre- 
sent the appearance of crystals whose 
angles and edges have been obliterated.— 

2. Same as Coccolith. 

Coccoiitii (kok'ko-lith), n. [See Coccolite.] 
A minute round organic body consisting of 
several concreted layers siiiTounding a 
clear centre, found in large profusion at 
great depths in tlie Korth Atlaiitie Ocean 
imbedded in matter resembling sarcode. It 
is probable tliat the coccolites are unicellu- 
lar algw. 

Coccomilia, Cocumiglia (kok-ko-mel'ya, 
kok-u-mel'ya), n. [It. ] A kind of plum grow- 
ing in Calabria, the bark— especially of the 
root— of M'hich is highly esteemed Ijy the 
Neapolitan faculty for its virtues in inter- 
mittent fever. 

CoccosphLere (kok'ko-sfer), n. [Gr. Tcoklms, a 
berry, and E. S 2 )here.] A spherical mass of 
sarcode, inclosed in a delicate calcareous 
envelope, and hearing coccoliths on their 
external surface, found in profusion at 
great depths in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
See CooconTH. 

'Coccosteus (kok-kos'te-iis),?i. [Gr, kokJeos, 
a berry, and osteon, a bone. ] A genus of 
placoganoid fossil fishes occurring in the 
old red sandstone, so termed from the small 
berry-like tubercles with which the plates 
of their cranial buckler and body are thick- 
ly studded. It differs from Cephalaspis in 
having its back and belly both covered 
with a cuirass. Seven species have been 
described. 

‘Cocculus (kokTvU-liis), n. [Diminutive of I 
L, coccus, Gr. kokkos, a berry. ] A genus of ^ 
East Indian menispermaceous plants, con- 
sisting of climbers, whose leaves are usually 
more or less heart-shaped and the flowers 
small. The species are generally powei-ful 
bitter febrifuges. C. indmis has been re- 
ferred to an allied genus under the name of 
ncmiirta Cocculus. Its fruit forms a con- 
siderable article of commerce, and is some- 
times employed in medicine as a narcotic. 
It is sometimes added to malt liquors to 
give bitterness and increase their stupefying 
qualities. It contains a poisonous principle 
which has been termed picrotoxin. C. pal- 
matus, from which the celebrated caliimba 
root is obtained, has been referred to tlie 
genus Jateorhiza (which see). 

-Coccus (kok'kus), n. [Gr, kokkos, L. coccum, 
a berry, the kerrnes insect.] 1. A genus of 
insects of the order Hemiptera. There are 
upwards of twenty species, denominated 
principally from the plants they frequent. 
The most important species of this genus is 
the Coccus cacti, or cochineal insect. See 
Cochineal.— 2. In bot. a ceil or capsule. 
Coccygeal (kok-sij'e-al), a. In anat. of or 
belonging to the coccyx. 

Coccygeus (kok-sij'e-us), In anat. the 
muscle which retains the coccyx in place, 
and prevents it from being forced backward 
during the expulsion of the fasces. Dungli- 
son. 

-Coccyx (kok'siks), w. [Gr. ;i*oZ%a:.] In anat 
ail assemblage of small bones attached to 
the lower extremity of the backbone. It is 
the hornologue in man of the tail in animals. 
Cochering,t n. Same as Coshering. 
■CochirL-Ohina (koch'in-chi-na), n, and a. A 
term applied to a large variety of the domes- 
tic hen, which %vas imported from Cochin- 
China. 

‘CocMn-CMnese (koch''in-chi-nez"), a. Of or 
belonging to Cochin-China. 
CocMn-CMnese (kocliTn-chi-nez"). ’L sing. 
and ‘pi. 1. An inhabitant or inhabitants of 
Cochin-China. — 2. The language of the 
people of Cochin-China. 

'Cocllineal (koch'i-nel), n. [Fr, cocheniUe, 
Bp. cochinilla, from L. coccum, Gr, kokkos, 
the kerrnes insect (Coccus iUcis), used for 
dying scarlet.] A dye-stuff consisting of the 
dried bodies of a species of insect, the Coc- 
cus cacti, a native of the warmer climates 
of America, particularly of Oaxaca in Mexi- 
co, found on the cochineal-fig tree. The 
female, which alone is valued for its colour, 
is of the size of a tick. At a suitable time 
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these insects are gathered and killed by the 
ai-vplication of heat. They then have the 
appearance of small rough berries or seeds, 
of a grayish-purple colour, and form the 
cochineal of the 
shops, which is 
used in giving 
red colours, es- 
pecially crim- 
son and scarlet, 
and for making 
carmine. 

CocMneal - fig 
(kochfi-nel-fig), 
n. The No- 
palea eochinil- 
lifera, nat. or- 
der Cactaceoe. 

It is a native of 
South America, 
and being the 
plant on wiiich 
the cochineal 
insect is found 
is extensively 
cultivated in 
that country. 

Cochlea (kok'- 
le-a), n. [L. cochlea, a snail’s shell,] 1. In 
anat. a bony structure in the internal ear, 
so called from its shane, which resembles 
that of a snail-shell. See Ear.— 2. A name 
formerly given to the screw, one of the 
mechanical powers. 

CocMean (kok'le-an), a. Same as Cochleate 
(wilich see). 

CocMeare (kok-le-a^'re), n. [L. , from cochlea, 
a snail’s shell. 3 In med. a spoon ; a spoon- 
ful. 

CocMearia (kok-le-a'ri-a), n. [L. cochleare, 
a spoon, from the shape of the leaves.] A 
genus of cruciferous plants, including the 
horse-radish and common scurvy -grass. 
The plants are perennial herbs with simple 
or pinnate leaves and small white flowers. 
They have pungent and antiscorbutic pro- 
perties. The underground stem of the C. 
Armoracia, or horse-radish, is used as a con- 
diment in cookery. 

CocMeariform (kok-le-ar'i-form), a. [L. 
cochlear, a spoon, a spoon for eating snails, l 
and forma, form.] Having the form of a ' 
spoon. 

CocMeary (kokle-ar-i), a. Same as Coch- 
leate. 

CocMeate, CocMeated (kokTe-at, kokTe- 
at-ed), a. [L. cochlea, a screw, the shell of 
a snail.] Having a form like the spiral of a 
snail-shell; spiral: used especially in hot. 
and applied to leaves, pods, seeds, <fec. 
CocMeous (kok'le-us), a. Of a spiral form; 
cochleate. 

CocMospermum (kok-lo-sp6rTnum), n. [Gr. 
kochlos, a shell, and spernia, seed. ] A genus 
of small trees or shrubs found in the tropics 
of both hemispheres. They have palmately- 
lobed leaves, large yellow flowers, and pear- 
shaped fruits, with numerous coiled seeds 
covered with a silky down. They have been 
placed in the nat. order Bixinem. A decoc- 
tion of the roots of C. insigne is taken by the 
Brazilians as a cure for all internal bruises. 
C. tmetorium is used in cases of amenorrhcea 
and also as a yellow dye. 

Cocinate (kb'sin-at), n. A salt obtained from 
cocinic acid. 

Cociiiic(k6-sin'ik), a. Of or pertaining to, or 
derived from cocoa. — Cocinic acid (Ci^HoeOg), 

I an acid found in the butter of the cocoa- 
I nut, combined with glycerine. It forms 
snow-white crystalline scales and is volatile. 

: Cock (kok), n. [From A. Sax. coc, cocc; comp. 
G.Fr. coc, Fr. cog, a cock. Probably like 
cuckoo, a word of onomatopoetic origin.] 
1. The male of birds, particularly of the gal- 
linaceous, domestic or barn-door fowls. The 
word is often used adjectively and occasion- 
ally to signify the male of certain animals 
other than birds ; thus we speak of a cock 
lobster.— of the rock (Ruplcola auran- 
tia), a beautiful bird, with orange plumage, 
which inhabits Guiana, and forms the type 
of the genus Hupicola.— -Coc/c of the wood, 
the capercailzie (which see). — 2. A vane in 
shape of a cock ; a weathercock. 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout. 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown'd the 
coeJis. S/mA 

3. A kind of faucet or turn-valve, contrived 
for the purpose of permitting or arresting 
the flow of fluids through a pipe, usually 
taking its special name from its peculiar 
use or construction; as, feed-cock, four- way 
cock, gage-cock, &c. — 4. [In this sense per- 
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haps the same as cock, the notch of an arrow.] 
A prominent portion of the lock of a firearm; 
in a flint-lock, the part that holds the flint; 
in a percussion-lock, the hammer. — 5. The 
style or gnomon of a dial.— fl. The needle of a 
balance. J ohnson. —7, The piece which forms 
the bearing of the balance in a clock or 
watch.— 8. A leader; a chief man. * Sir An- 
drew is the cock of the club.’ Addison. ^ [A 
humorous term.]— 9. Cock-crowing; the time 
when cocks crow in the morning. * We w'ere 
carousing to the second cook.’ Shak.—U). A 
fictitious narrative, in verse or prose, sold 
in the streets as a true account; a cock-and- 
bull story. ‘ News of the apocryphal nature 
known as cocks.’ G, A. Sala. —11. [From 
the verb.] The act of turning up or setting 
up, or the effect or form produced by such 
an act; as, a cock of the head, eye, nose, Ac. 

You see many a smart rhetorician turning Jiis hat 
Jn his hands, moulding it into several clilTerent tvcih'. 

j-Ia'iitson. 

Cock (kok), v.t 1. [Probably from the strut- 
ting of the animal] To set erect; to turn 
up with an air of pertness or petulance; as, 
to cock the nose or ears; to cock the brim of 
a hat. 

Our Lightfoot barks and cec/is his ear.s. 

2. To set or draw' back the cock in order to 
fire; as, to cock a gun. 

Cock (kok), v.i. 1. To hold up the head; to 
look big, pert, or menacing. 

Every one cvcAs and struts upon it. Addison. 

2. To train or use fighting cocks. [Bare.] 
Cock (kok), n. [Daii. kok, a heap, a pile; G. 
dial kocke, a heap of hay; Jcel. kbkkr, a 
lump; Sw. koka, a clod.] A small conical 
pile of hay, so shaped for shedding rain. 
Cock (kok), v.t. In hay-making, to put into 
cocks or piles. 

Cock (kok), 'R. [It, cocca, Fr. cache, a notch.] 
The notch of an arrow or crossliow. 

Cock (kok), n. [O.Fr. cogue, a kind of boat; 
Sp. coca, It. cocoa, from L. concha, a kind of 
shell, a vessel, from Gr. Imngke, a cockle- 
shell] A small boat, 

Yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to iier coc/:, her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. Shak. 

Cock (kok), v.t [A form of calk.1 To calk 
or furnish (a horse-shoe) with sharp i>oints 
of iron to prevent slipping in frost. 

Cautious men when they went on the roads had 
their horses’ shoes cocked. TroiloJ-e. 

Cockt (kok), v.t To cocker. B. Jmison. 
Cockade (kok-ad'), n. [Fr. cocarde, O.Fr, 
coquarde, from cog, a cock, from its resem- 
blance to the comb of the cock,] A ribbi>ii 
or knot of ribbon; or a rosette of leather, 
worn on the hat. Coloured cockades some- 
times serve as badges for political parties, 
Cockaded O^ok-ad’ed), a. Wearing a cock- 
ade. ‘ Well-fashioned figure and cockaded 
brow,' Yoimg. 

Cock-a-hoop (kok'a-hpp), a. [Fr, cog <l 
huppe, lit. cock with crest.] Strutting like 
a cock; triumphant. 

And having routed a whole troop 

With victory v.'as cocAa-hoop. Ihidibras. 

Cockaigne, Cocagne (ko-kaiF). n. { O.Fr. 
coeaigne, Fr. cocagne, abiindaiiee, a time of 
abundance, pays de cocagne, an imaginary 
country of idleness and luxury, most pro- 
bably from E, coquo, to cook. The first de- 
scription of a place under this name was 
given, in the thirteenth century, in a French 
poem entitled ‘ The Land of Cocagne. ’] 1. An 
imaginary country of idleness and luxury. 
2. The land of Cockneys; London and its 
suburbs. 

Cockalt (kok'al), n. 1. A game played with 
sheep’s bones instead of dice,— 2, 'I'he bone 
used in playing tlie game; hucklebone, 
Cock-and-btUl, a. [From some ohl tale 
about acock and a bull; comp, the Fr. term 
coq-d-l’dne (cock-and-ass), a cock-and-liull 
story.] A term applied to idle or silly fic- 
tions, stories having no foundation, can- 
ards; as, that’s a mere cock-and-bull story. 
[Colloq.] 

, Cockapertt (kok'a-pert), n. Impudent; 
saucy. Heywovd. 

Cockatoo (kok-a-to'), n. [Alalay kakatua, 
from its cry, ] A name common to numer- 
ous beautiful birds (belonging especially 
to the genus Cacatua) of the parrot kind, 
chiefly inhabiting Australia and the Imlinu 
islands, distinguished from all others and 
from one another by their crests, which are 
composed of a tuft of elegant feathers, and 
which the birds can- raise or depress at plea- 
sure. There are several species, as the broad- 
crested cockatoo (C. cristata), tiie great sul- 
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pliur-crested cockatoo (C. galerlta), the red- 
vented cockatoo (C. philippinamm), the 
tricolor- crested or Leadbeater’s cockatoo 



Tricolor-crested Cockatoo {Caca/ua Leadbeateri). 


C, Leadbeateri), which has its specific name 
roiii the well-known naturalist who pos- 
sessed the first speeimeii brought to Eng- 
land. See Cacatuin^e. 

Cockatrice (kok'a-tris), 71 . [O.Fr. cocatHce, 
a crocodile, L.L. comtrix, a crocodile, a ba- 
silisk, a cocatrice, a corrupted form of cro- 
codilus, crocodile; comp. Sp. eocodt'ilo, O.E. 
cokedrill, a crocodile. The story of its 
being hatched from a cock’s egg arose from 
the notion that the first syllable of the name 
meant a cock . } A fabulous monster said to 
be hatched by a serpent from a cock’s egg, 
and represented as possessing characters 
belonging to both animals; a basilisk. 

That base vowel, I, shall poison more 

Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. Shak. 

In he7\ the cockatrice is borne combed, 
wattled, and spurred, like 
the cock, and with a ser- 
pentine tail. 

Cockayne (ko-kan'), n. 

Same as Cockaigne. 

Cock-bm (kok'bil), add. 

Naut See A-coGK Bill. 

Cook-boat (kok'bot), ?i. 

[In this compound boat 
has been added to explain 
the other word. ] A sni all Cockatrice, 

boat. See Cock, a boat. 

Cock-brained (kokdjrand), a. G-i ddy ; rash. 

‘ Such a cock-brained solicitor. ’ Milton. 
Cock-broth (kok'broth), n. Broth made by 
boiling a cock or other fowl; cockie-leekie. 
[Scotch.] 

Cockchafer ( kokchaf-6r ), n. [ Cock in this 
word is probably for clock, Prov. E. and 
Sc. for a beetle.] The Melolontha milgaris, a 
laniellicorn beetle, called also the May-bug 
or May-beetle, and in Oxfordshire, &c., the 
Dorr-beetle. It is one of the commonest of 
European beetles. The larvae or caterpillars 
feed on the roots of corn, &g., and the in- 
sects in their winged state do much injury j 
to trees. I 

Cock-crow, Cock-crowinff (kokkr5, kok'- i 
kro-ing), n. The time at which cocks crow; 
early morning. Mark xiii. 35. 

Cocker (kok'er), n.t [Probably from cock; 
comp, cocky, cockisk, pert, cock, to look big 
or pert, cocHng in sense of cockering (see 
below); or from W. cocru, to fondle, cocr, a 
coaxing.] To fondle; to indulge; to treat 
with tenderness ; to pamper. 

Coder thy child and he shall make thee afraid, 
Ecclus. XXX. 9. 

Cocker (kok'er), 91 , 1. A cock-fighter. --2. A 
dog of the spaniel kind, used 'for raising 



wood-cocks (whence probably the name) 
and snipes from their haunts in woods and 
marshes. •— 3.t A kind of high-laced shoe or 


half-boot, worn by countrymen in the time 
of Elizabeth. ‘ His cockers were of cordi- 
win.’ Drayton. 

Cockerel (kok'6r-el), qi. A young cock. 
Shak.; Dryden. 

Cockernonie (kok'6r-n6-iii), n. The gather- 
ing of a young woman’s hair under the 
snood or fillet. [Scotch.] 

Cockett (kok'et), a. Brisk; pert. 

Cocket (kok'et), 91 , [Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of ‘ quo quietus,' two words which 
occurred in the Latin form of the document, ] 
1, A seal of the custom-house, or rather a 
scroll of parchment, sealed and delivered 
by the officers of the custom-house to mer- 
chants as a warrant that their merchandise 
is entered.— 2. The office of entry. 
Cocket-breadt (koket-bi‘ed), 91. [Properly 
stamped bread, from cocket, a seal] The 
finest sort of wheat bread. 

Cockey (kokd), n, A common sewer. BHt- 
ton. 

Cock-eye (kok'i), n. A squinting eye. 
Cock-eyed (kok'ul), a. Having a squinting 
eye. 

Cock-feather (kokTefH-er), n. In archery, 
the feather which stood up on the arrow 
when it was rightly placed upon the string, 
perpendicularly above the nick or notch. 
Cock-fight, Cock-fighting(kok'fit, kok'fit- 
ing), n. A match or contest of cocks; a 
barbarous sport, in which cocks are set to 
fight with each other tiU one or the other 
is conquered. 

Cock-hedge (kokffiej), n. A quickset hedge. 
Cock-horse (kok'hors), n. A term formerly 
applied to a child’s rocking-horse, but com- 
monly used in the adverbial expression a- 
cock-horse, that is, on horseback, in an ele- 
vated position, on the high horse. It Is 
now used only as in the well-known nursery 
rhyme. It was used also adjectively; see 
next article. 

A knave that for his wealth doth worship get 
Is like the devil that’s a-cock-horse set. 

yohn Taylor. 

Cock-horse t (kok'hors), a. l. Mounted as 
on horseback. DTior. [Rare.]-— 2. Proud; 
upstart. ‘C’oc/c-/io9’b‘e peasantry.’ 3(arlowe. 
[Rare.] 

Cockie-leekie, Oock-a-leekie (kok'i-lek-i, 
kok'a-lek-i), 71. Soup made of a cock oi’ 
other fowl boiled with leeks. Spelled also 
Cocky-leeky. [Scotch.] 

Cocking (kok'ing), 9k Cock-fighting. B. 
Jo7ison. 

Cocking t (kok'ing), a. Cockering. 

Cocking' dads make sawcie lads 
In youth to rage, to beg in age. Tusser. 

Cockisht(kok1sh),«, Pert; forward. Quoted 
by Lathmn. 

Cock-laird (kok'lard), 71. A person who 
owns a small landed property and cultivates 
it himself; a yeoman. [Scotch.] 

Cockle (kokl), ?k [A. Sax. cocceZ, tares; 
the word would seem to have the same ori- 
gin as Cael. cogal, Ir, cagal, Fi*. coquiole, 
cockle.] A plant that grows among corn, 
the corn-rose or corn-cockle (which see). 

Let thistles grow instead of ■wheat, and cockle 
instead of barley. Job xxxi. 40. 

Cockle (kok'l), n. [O.E. cockel, dim. of cock, 
a shell, from Fr. cogwe, a cockle, a shell, 
from L. concha, Gr. kongche, a mussel or 
I cockle.] A name for the molluscs of the 
' genus Cardium, especially Ca^'dvmn edule, 

; common on the sandy shores of Britain, and 
much used as food. The general charac- 
teristics are : shells nearly equilateral and 
equivalvular ; hinge with two small teeth, 
one on each side near the beak, and two 
larger remote lateral teeth, one on each 
side; prominent ribs running from the hinge 
to the edge of the valve. 

Cockle (kok'l), 71. Same as Capel, a com- 
pound stone. 

Cockle t (kok'l), 71 . A young cock; a cock- 
erel. 

Cockle (kok'l), 71. [Fr. coq^iille, a shell, also 
a kind of grate or stove. ] The body or fire- 
place of an air-stove, usually made of fire- 
brick ; a kind of kiln or stove for drying 
hops. 

Cockle-brained (kok'l-brand), a. Chuckle- 
headed; foolish. [Scotch.] 

Cockled (kok'ld), pp.ova. 1. Having a shell; 
cochleate, ‘The tender horns of cockled 
snails.’ SMk. [Rare.]— 2. [Meaning doubt- 
ful] Contracted or puckered into wrinkles 
like the shell of a cockle. ‘ Showers soon 
drench the camlet’s cockled grain.’ Gay. 
Cockle-hat (kokT-hat), n. A hat bearing 
a shell, the badge of a pilgrim. ‘His cocklc- 
hat and staff.’ Beau. FI. See Scallop, 


Cockle-oast (kok'l-ost), ji. A kind of kiln 
for drying hops upon. 

Cockier (kok'lor), 71. One that takes and 
sells cockles. Gray. 

Cockle-shell (kok'i-shel), 71. The shell or 
covering of a cockle. 

Cockle-stair (kokl-star), ii. A winding or 
spiral stair. 

Cockle-stove (kok'l-stov), 91. A stove in 
which the cockle or fire -chamber is sur- 
rounded by air-currents, which, after being 
heated sufficiently, are admitted into the 
apartments to be warmed. 

Cockling (kok'ling), a. [Origin doubtful.] 
Furiously dashing and tumbling, with a short 
and quick motion: said of the sea or waves. 
‘Ripling and cocHwig seas.’ Danipier. ‘A. 
short cockling sea which must very soon 
have bulged the ship.’ Cook. 

Cock-lobster (kok'lob-st6r), n. The male of 
the lobster. 

Cock-loft (kokloft), 91. [Lit. a loft for cocks, 
to roost in.] A small loft in the top of a 
house; a small garret or apartment imme- 
diately under the roof. 

My garretis, or rather my cockdofis, are indiffer- 
ently furnished, , 

Cock-master (kok'mas - tfer), u. One who 
breeds or trains game-cocks. Sir li. 
U Estrange. 

Cock-matcb (kok'mach), 9i. A cock-fight 
for a prize. Addiso7i. 

Cockney (kok'ni), 71. [O.E. cokeniey, coke 7 my, 
a word of doubtful origin. It is usually con- 
nected with cockaig 7 ie, or lubber-land, but. 
Skeat prefers to connect it with O.E. cokes, 
a simpleton, whence coax.] 1. 1 A foolish or 
elfeminate person ; a simpleton ; a spoiled 
child: often used as a term of reproach 
without a very clear signification, ‘A young 
heir or cockney that is his mother’s dar- 
ling.’ Bash. 

I am afraid this great lubber, the world, ■will prove 
^cockney. Shak, 

2, A native or resident of London: used 
slightingly or by way of contempt. 

A cockney in a rural village was stared at as much 
as if he had entered a kraal of Plottentots. 

Ji/oicanlay. 

Cockney (kok'ni), a. Related to or like 
cockneys; as, cockney conceit. 

Cockney t (kok'ni), ut To pamper; to fondle; 
to cocker. 

The wise justice of the Almighty meant not to- 
cockney us up with mere dainties. BJ>. Ball. 

Cockneydom (kok'ni-dura), 'ti. The region 
or home of cockneys, a contemptuous or 
humorous name for London and its suburbs. 
Thackeray. 

Cockney fy (kok'ni-fi), v. t. To make like a. 
cockney. [Colloq.] 

Cockneyisb (kok'ni-ish), a. Relating to or 
like cockneys. 

Cockneyism (kok'ni-izm), 71. 1. The condi- 
tion, qualities, manner, or dialect of the 
cockneys,— 2. A peculiarity of the dialect of 
the Londoners. 

Cock -paddle, Cock-paidle ( kok ' pad - 1, 
kok'pa-dl), 71 . The lumpfish or sea -owl. 
[Scotch.] 

Cockpit (kok'pit), n. 1. A pit or area where- 
game-cocks fight.-— 2. An apartment under 
the lower gun-deck of a ship of war, cu’din- 
arily forming quarters for junior officers, 
and in action devoted to the surgeon aiul 
his assistants and patients. — ,3. A name 
given to the room in Westminster in which 
her majesty’s privy-council hold their sit- 
tings, from its having been the site of wliat 
was formerly the cock-pit belonging to the- 
palace at Whitehall.— 4. t The pit or urea 
of a theatre. Shak. 

Cockquean t ( kok'kweu ), 71. Same as Cue- 
quean. 

Cockroach (kok'roch), n. [Sp. cucaracha, 
a wood-louse, a cockroach. The insect has. 
been introduced into Britain from abroad. 
The name has acquired an English appear- 
ance, so that it seems a compound of two 
well-known words; comp, in this respect 
bai'ben-y, causeway, cimjjish.] The popular 
name of the insects of the orthopterous 
genus Blatta, comprising several species, of 
which the familiar R. 07 "ie 7 ital%s, the common 
cockroach or black beetle, may be regarded 
as the type. They have parchmeiit-like 
, elytra, and in the female the wings are im- 
perfectly developed. They are nocturnal in 
their habits. These insects are very trouble- 
some in houses, where they often multiply 
to a great extent, infesting kitchens and 
pantries, and attacking provisions of all 
kinds. They have a very uusavoiu*y smell. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, rnSvC; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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Coclcscom'b (lvoks'k5m),«. 1, The caruncle or 
comb of a cock.— 2. A name given to fio-sver- 
ing plants of various genera. By gai’deners 
it Is properly confined to Celosm cn'stata; 
but it is popularly applied to Pedicularis or 
lousewort., lihinanthus crisia-galU or yel- 
low rattle, as also to Erythrina cruta'gaUi. 
3, A fop or vain silly fellow. See Coxcomb. 
Cock’s-foot, Cock’s-foot Grass (koks'fut, 
koks'fut gras), n. A perennial pasture-grass 
{DactyUs glomerata), of a coarse, harsh, 
wiry texture, but capable of growing on 
barren sandy places, and yielding a valu- 
able food for sheep very early in the spring. 
Tt is a native of Britain. The name has been 
given to it because of the resemblance of 
its three-branched panicle to the foot of a 
fowl. 

Cocksliead (koks'hed), n. A plant, Oiiobry- 
c/nssatioa, or sainfoin, so called from the 
shape of its pod. 

Cocksliut (kok'shut), n. l.t The close of the 
day when fowls go to roost. ‘ About cock- 
nhat time.’ Shale.— 2. A large net to catch 
or shut in woodcocks. Halliwell. 
Cock-sorrel (koksor-el), n. A popular name 
for the larger species of the native sorrel 
{Jhimex acetom). See Soreel. 

Cockspur (kok'sper), n. l. The sharp spur 
on the legs of male gallinaceous birds.— 
2. Same as Cockspur-thorn. 
Oockspur-tliorii (koksper-thorn), n. The 
Cmtcegus crus-galU, a .North American shrub 
which has long been cultivated in this coun- 
try as a shrubbery ornament. There are 
several varieties which are admired for their 
snowy blossoms in May. Called also sim- 
ply Coekspitr. 

Cocksure (kok^shbr), a. [Said to be derived 
from the cock of a musket, as being much 
more relialile than the match of the old 
matchlock.] l.t Perfectly secure. 

We steal as in a castle, coc&sztre; we have the 
receipt of fern seed, we walk invisible. Shak. 

2. Confidently certain. [Colloq.] 

I thought myself cocksure of the horse which he 
readily promised me. Pope. 

Cockswain (kok'swan; colloq. koks'n), n. 
[Cock, a boat, and sioain.] The person who 
steers a boat ; a person on board of a ship 
who has the care of a boat and its crew 
under an officer. 

Cocktail (kok'tal), n. l, A species of beetles 
(Ocypus olens), belonging to the tribe Bra- 
chelytra. See Devil’s Coach-horse.— 2. A 
half-bred horse. 

But servitors are gentlemen, I suppose? A good 
deal of the cocktail about them, I should think. 

Macmillan's Mag'. 

3. A kind of American beverage, made of 
brandy or gin mixed with sugar and a very 
little water. 

Cock-up Letter (kok-up' let'er), n. In 
printing, a large type used for the initial 
letter of the first word of a volume, part, 
book, or chapter, the foot of whicli ranges 
with the foot of the other types in the line. 
Cock-water (kokw?pter), n. In mining, a 
stream of water brought into a trough to 
wasli away sand from ores. 

Cock- weed (kok'wed), n. Aplant(I(ej5idinrn 
latifolium), called also Dittander and Pep- 
pencort. 

Cocky (kok'i), a. 

Pert; self-confi- 
dent ; conceited. 

[Colloq.] 

Coco (ko'ko), n. 

Same as Cocoa, the 
palm; a more cor- 
rect spelling than 
cocoa. 

Cocoa (kc/ko). 'ii. 

[.Pg. coco, a name 
given to the nut 
by the Portuguese 
in India, from the' 
monkey -like face 
at its base, from 
coco, a bugbear, a 
distorted mask] 

A. palm belonging 
to the genus Co- 
cos, producing the 
Ccrtjoa-nut. The 
cocoa - 11 ac tree 
(Cocos nucifera) is 
everywhere culti- 
vated in tropical 
regions, so that it 
is di fficult to ascer- 
tain its native country. It has a cylindrical 
stem rising to a height of 60 to 90 feet, and 
surmounted by a crown of feather-like leaves 


IS to 20 feet long. Tlie small w'liite flowers 
grow on a bi'auohing spadix, inclosed in 
a hard tough spathe. The fruits are in 
Viunches of twelve to twenty; tliey are of 
a sub-triangular ovoi<l form, 12 inches long 
by 6 broad. They have each a single seed 
inclosed in a very hard shell, and sur- 
rounded by a thick flbrous rind or husk. 
This fi)'>re is made into the ^vell-known 
cocoa-nut matting; the coarse yarn obtained 
from it is called coir, -which is also used for 
cordage. A valuable oil is obtained by pres- 
sure from the nut. A spirit called toddy is 
made from the sweet juice of the tree. In- 
deed almost every part of the tree is em- 
ployed for some useful purpose in tropical 
countries. — Cocoa-oil. See under Cocoa-nut 


Cocoa-nut and Flower. 

Cocoa (ko'ko), n. A name given to the ground 
kernels of tlie cacao or chocolate tree. It 
is a corruption of cacao, the proper name of 
the plant. See Cacao and Theobroma. 

Cocoa-nut (ko'ko-nut), 7i. The nut or fruit 
of the cocoa-palm. —Cocoa-nut oil, cocoa-oil, 
an orange-coloured oil obtained from the 
nuts of the Cocos nucifera or cocoa palm. 

Cocoa-oil (ko'ko-oil), n. See CocoA-NUT. 

Cocoa-plum (ko'ko-plum), n. The fruit of 
Chryaohalanus leaco, wdiich is eaten in the 
West Indies. It is about the size of a plum, 

, with a sweet and pleasant though somewhat 
austere pulp. 

Cocoa-tree (ko'ko-tre), n. See Cocoa. 

Cocont (ko-kofi), Ji. [Fr.] A cocoon. 

Coco-nut Ow'ko-nut), n. See Cocoa-nut. 

Cocoon (ko-kbn'), n. [Fr. cocon, from cogue, 
the shell of an egg or insect, from 'L.iconcha, 
a shell-fish, cockle.] The silky tissue or en- 
velope which the larvae of many insects sijin 
as a covering for themselves while they are 
in the chrysalis state. The cocoon of the 
silkworm is a familiar example. 

Cocoon (ko-kbn'), n. An antelope of South 
Africa allied to the gnu (Qatdblepas tanrina). 

Cocoonery (kb-kbn'er-i), n. A building or 
apartment for silkworms when feeding and 
forming cocoons. 

Cocos (ko'koz), n. [See Cocoa.] A genus of 
palms, of which the well-kno-wn cocoa-nut 
tree is the type. There are some twelve 
other species, having a similar appearance 
but bearing much smaller fruits. See 
Cocoa. 

Coctible (kok'ti-bl), a. [See below.] Cap- 
able of being boiled or baked. 

Coctile, Coctive (kok'tll, kok'tiv), a. [L. 
cociilis, from coquo, to cook.] 'Jrade by 
baking or exposing to heat, as a brick, 

Coction (kok'shon), n. [L, coctio, from coquo, 
to cook.] 1. The act of boiling or exposing 
to heat in liquor.— 2. In wiet?. that alteration 
in morl)ific matter w’hich fits it for elimina- 
tion.— 3. Digestion. 

Coctive, a. See Coctile. 

Coculon (ko'ku-lon), n. A large cocoon. 
Cocum- butter, Cocum-oil (kc'Ji^^»^-but- 
er, ko'kum-oil), n. A pale, greenish-yellow, 
solid oil got from the seeds of Garcinia pur- 
purea, a tree of the same genus with man- 
gosteeii, used iu India to adulterate ghee 
or fluid butter. In this country it is some- 
times mixed with bear’s-grease in poma- 
tums. 

Cocus-wood (k6'ku.s-wnd), n. A kind of 
wood, the produce of the Amerim.nimi 
Ebenus, brought from the West Indies and 
used for turning purposes. 

Cod, Codfish (kod, kod'fish), 91 . [FI. kodde, 
a club, from its large club-shaped head. In 
the same way It. mazzo, a bunch, a codfish, 
viazza, a club. One of the names of the fish 
is It. testuto,ET. iestzi,irom teste (ft?fe), head. 
yVedgwood.J A species of teleostean fish of 
the family Gadidse, the Gadtis morrkua or 
Morrlma vulgaris, inhabiting northern seas, 
but particularly the banks of N ewf oundland 
and the shores of New England, and almost 
rivalling the herring in its importance to 
mankind. Some individuals attain the 
weight of 100 lbs. It is very voracious, and 
is taken by lines and hooks baited wdth 


.small fishes or shell-fish, one man soniethnes. 
taking as many as 400 to 5.50 a day on the 
Newfouncllaiid banks. It has become of 



Cod {Morrhtur 'vulgitris). 


greater economical value by reason of the 
discovery of the great therapeutic value of 
cod-liver oil. 

Cod (kod), n. [A. Sax. cod, codd, a small 
bag, in Scotland a cushion, a pillow ; Icel. 
koddi, a pillow; Sw. Icudde, a cushion.} 
1 . Any husk, envelope, or ease containing 
the seeds of a plant; a pod. — 2.t A bag, es- 
pecially a small bag for holding perfumes, 
Halliwell.— Z. The scrotum.— 4. The narrow^ 
part at the extremity of a trawl-net. It is. 
usually 4 or 5 feet wu'de and 10 feet long. 
See Trawl-net.— ,5. A pillow or cushion. 
Cod (kod), v.t To inclose in a cod. 

Coda (ko'da), n. [It., from L. cauda, a tail. } 
In music, an adjunct to the close of a com- 
position, for the purpose of enforcing the 
final character of the movement. 

Codd (kod), n. A contraction of Codger. 
[Charter-house slang,] 

The Ci.stercian lads call the poor brethren of the 
Charter-house codds, but I know not wherefore. 

Tnack;eray. 

Codded (kod'ed), a. Inclosed in a cod; 
in her. an epithet applied to beans, pease, 
&c. , borne in the cod. 

Codder (kod'er), n. A gatherer of cods or 
pease, Johnson. 

Codding t (kod'ing),«. Wanton; lecherous; 
lustful. 

That codding spirit had they from their mother. 

. Shak;. 

Coddlngton Lens (kod'ing-ton lenz), n. A 
lens formed by taking a sphere of glass and 
cutting a deep and wide equatorial groove 
round it, leaving two polar portions con- 
nected by a stem round which passes some 
opaque substance. , „ , 

Coddle (kod'l), v.t pret. & pp, coddled; 
ppr. coddling. [From cod, in old or pro- 
vincial sense of cushion or pillow (to pam- 
per with cushions or pillows) ; or fi*oiu Fr. 
cadeler, to pamper, from cadel, an animal 
cast or born out of time, from L. cado, to 
fall.] To make effeminate by pampering; 
to make much of; to treat tenderly like an 
invalid; to pamper; to cocker. 

He (Lord Byron) never coddled his reputation. 

Southey, 

How many of our English princes have beers 
coddled Zit home by their fond papas and mnrnni.'isl 
Thackeray. 

Written also Codie. 

Coddle (kodT), n. An over-indulged, j>am- 
pered being; one softened by tender treat- 
ment. 

What coddles they (horses) look on these fine 
autumn mornings covered with clothing. 

IVhyle 2Ielvitle. 

Coddyt (kod'di), «. Husky. Shenamd. 
Coddy-Bioddy (kod'di-mod-di), n. A gull 
iu its first year’s plumage. 

Code (kod), n. [IT., from L. codex, the 
trunk of a tree, a tablet, hence a book, a 
manuscript, because the ancients -wrote and 
kept their accounts on boards or tablets 
covered with %vax. See Style.] 1 . A sys- 
tematic collection or digest of laws; a term 
originally applied to the digestof theBcman 
laws made by order of Theodosius the 
Younger, though the digest subsequently 
made by order of Justinian is called by pre- 
eminence "the code.'— 2. Any system or body 
of rules or laws relating to one subject; a.s, 
an educational code, a body of law's or regu- 
lations relating to public schools. 

And thundered up into Heaven the Christless code. 
That nmst have life for a blow. Tennyson. 

Codeine (ko-de'in), n. [Gr. kddeia,(i poppy- 
i head.] (CigHoiNOg-f ILO.) An alkaloid 
I obtained from opium, in which it exists to 
the amount of 6 or 8 oz. per 100 lbs. Code- 
ine crystallizes in rectangular uctahedra, 
and forms a series of salts with acids. Three- 
tenths of a grain produces sleep, 2 grains 
very heavy sleep or sometimes vumiting and 
nausea, ■while 3 grains can scarcely l>e taken 
without danger. 



Cocoa-nut Farm (Cocos 
nucifej'a). 
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COEECITIVE 


CODETTA 


Codetta (ko-det'ta), n. [It] In music, a 
short coda. , ^ . 

Codex (ko'deks), pi. Codices (ko'di-sez). 
[L. See Code.] 1. A code.— 2. A manuscript 
volume, as of a classic work or of the Scrip- 
tures,— 3. In med. a collection of approved 
medical foriinilfe, with the processes neces- 
sary for compounding or preparing medi- 
cines; a pharmacopoeia. Bmiglison, 

Cod -fisher (kod'fisli*er), n. A person or 
ve.ssel employed in the cod-fishery. 
Cod-fishery (kod'fish-er-i), n. The business 
or operation of fishing for cod, I 

Codger (koj^er), n. [Probably a form of 
cadger (which see).]. 1. A mean miserly 
man.— 2. A curious old fellow; an odd fish; 
a character; as, a rum old codger. [Slang.] 
3, A familiar term of address. [Slang.] 

That’s ivhat they’ll do with vou, iny little cod^ey. 

D. Jerrold. 

I haven’t been drinking your health, nty codger. 

Diekeits. 

Codical (kodl-kal), a. Eelating to a codex 
or to a code. 

Codicil (kodfi-sil), n. [L. codicillus, dim. of 
codex. ] A writing by way of supplement to 
a will, and intended to be considered as a 
part of it, containing anything which the 
testator wishes to add, or any revocation or 
explanation of what the will contains. 
tJodicillaj^ (kod-i-silTa-ri), a. Of the nature 
of a codicil. 

Codification (kod'i-fi-ka"shon), ii. The act 
or process of reducing laws to a code or 
system. 

Codifier* Oodist (kodT-fi-6r, kod'ist), n. One 
who codifies or reduces to a code. 

Codify (kod'i-'fi), v.t [E. code, and L, facio, 
to make.] To reduce to a code or digest, as 
laws. 

Codilla (ico-diPIa), n. [Probably a dim. form 
from It coda, L. omida, a tail,] The coarsest 
part of hemp, w'hich is sorted out by itself ; 
also, the coarsest part of flax. 

Cod^e (ko-dilO, n. [Fr. codills.] A term at 
ombre when the game is won. Pope. 
Codist. See Codieier. 

Codle (kodT), v.t Same as Coddle (which 
.■■■■•■see.):... 

Cod -line (kodlin), n. An eighteen-thread 
line for catching cod. 

Codling (kodling),n. [In meaning 1, and per- 
haps in the others also, a dim. of cod, a bag ; 
comp. A. Sax. cod-oeppel, a quince. ] 1. f A tes- 
ticle. Sylvester, Du Bartas. —2. t An unripe 
apple. ‘ A codling when ’tis almost an apple. ’ 
Shale. ~Z. Now applied to several cultivated 
varieties of kitchen apple with large or me- 
dium-sixed fruit. [In meanings 2 and 3 
often written codlin.] 

Codling (kodling), n. A young cod. 
Codling-moth (kodling-moth), n. A small 
■moilnlJPymlis pmnam), the larva of which 
feeds on the apple. 

Cod-liver Oil (kodTiv-6r oil), n. An oil ob- 
. tained from the liver of the common cod 
{Morrhim vulgaris or Oadus Morrhim) and 
allied species. It is considered an import- 
ant medicine in cases of rheumatism, con- 
sumption, scrofula, &c. There are three 
varieties —pale, pale -brown, and dark- 
brown, the first being the purest. 
Cod-piece (kod'pes), n. A piece or part of 
the male dress at the bifurcation of the 
trunk, formerly made indelicately conspicu- 
ous. Shale, 

Cod-sound (kod'sound), n. The sound or 
air-bladder of the cod-fish. 

Coe (ko), 11 . In mining, a little underground 
lodgment made by miners as they work 
lower and lower. 

Ccecilia (se-sill-a), n. See C^diLiA. 
Coecum (se'kum), n. See CjEOUji. 
Coefficacy (ko-effi-ka-si), n. [Prefix co, and 
efficacy.] Joint efficacy; the power of two 
or more things acting together to produce 
an effect Sir T. Browne, 

Coefficiency (k6-ef-fl''shen-si), [Prefix co, 
and efficiency. J Co-operation; joint power 
of two or more things or causes acting to 
the same end. Qlamille. 

Coefficient (ko-ef-fi'shent), a. [L. prefix co, 
and effiemis, efficientis, ppr, of effieio~~e for 
ex, completely, and /acio, to do.] Co-oper- 
ating; acting in union to the same end. 
Coefficient (ko-ef-fi'shent), n. [See above.] 

1. That which unites in action with some- 
thing else to produce the same effect.— 2. In 
alg, a number or known, quantity put before 
letters or quantities, known or unknown, 
into which it is supposed to be multiplied; 
as, in 3 a? and ax,H and a are the coefficients 
of a;,— 3. In ffuxions, the coefficient of any 
generating term is the quantity which arises 
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from the division of that term by the gene- 
rated quantity. 

Coefficiently (ko-ef-fi'shent-li), adv. By co- 
operation. ' ^ , 

Coehorn (ko'hom), n. [After the Dutch 
engineer who invented it. ] A small mor tar 
for throwing grenades, capable of being 
carried by a small number of men, usually 
four. , , , 

Ccslacanth (seTa-kanth), a. [Cr. Icoilos, hol- 
low, and akantha, a thorn.] In zool. a term 
applied to certain ganoid fishes, from their 
having hollow spines. See next article. 
Ccelacauthi, Coelacantliidse (se-la-kan'tln, 
sel-a-kan'thi-de), n. pi. [See Ccelacanth.] 
An extensive family of fossil ganoid fishes, 
so named from their having a central cavity 
in the fin-rays, which may, however, have 
originally been filled with cartilaginous i 
matter. They range from the permian to | 
the chalk, and embrace the genera Ccela- i 
canthus, Macropoma, &c, \ 

Co -elder (ko-eld'er), n. A fellow -elder. 
Trapp. 

Ccelebs(seTebs),»i, [L.] A name given to a 
bachelor. * Coelehs has become a benedick. ' 
G. P. R. Janies. 

Co-electiou (ko-e-lek'shon), n. Joint elec- 
tion. 

Coelelmintha (se-lel-min''tha), n. pi [Gr. 
koilos, hollow, and ehnins, elmintlios, a 
worm, a tape-worm.] The name given by 
Professor Owen to one of the two orders of 
Entozoa or intestinal worms, characterized | 
by having a nutrient canal suspended in a i 
distinct cavity, and being furnished with a ; 
mouth and anus. Ascaris, Strongylus, and | 
Eilaria are examples of this order. i 

Coelenterata (se-len't^r-a'^ta), n. pi [Gr. | 
koilos, hollow, and enteron, an intestine.] i 
A sub-kingdom of animals, including those i 
whose alimentary canal communicates freely | 
with the general cavity of the body (‘the 
somatic cavity’)- The body is essentially j 
composed of two layers or membranes, an ; 
outer layer or 'ectoderm’ and an inner layer i 
or * eudoderm. ’ No circulatory organs exist, 
and in most there are no traces of a nervous , 
system. Peculiar stinging organs or ‘thread- , 
cells’ are usually if not always present, and 
in most cases there is a radiate or star-like : 
arrangement of the organs, which is e.spe- 
cially perceptible in the tentacles, wliich 
are in most instances placed round the 
mouth. Distinct reproductive organs exist 
in all, but multiplication also takes place 
by fission and budding. The Coelenterata are 
divided into two great sections, the Ac- 
tinozoa and the Hydrozoa, and include the 
medusas, corals, sea-anemones, &c. All the 
genera are marine except two, which are 
fresh-water, 

Ccelenterate (se-len-'t^r-at), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Coelenterata. 

Cceleaterate (se-len'ter-at), n. A member 
of the sub-kingdom which comprises the 
Hydrozoa and Actinozoa, 

CoelestilL ( se - les ’ tin ), n, [ L. coelestis, hea- 
venly, from caelum, the sky, so named from 
its occasional delicate blue hue.] Native 
sulphate of strontium (SrSo 4 ). It occurs 
massive and crystallized, sometimes also in 
fibrous and stellated forms. It is found 
abundantly in the massive form at Mont- 
martre and Bristol. The crystallized variety 
is found in the red sandstone of Inverness. 
Splendid groups of crystals occur at Girgenti 
in Sicily. 

Cceliac, Celiac (se'li-afc), a. [Gr. koiliakos, 
from koilia, the belly, koilos, hollow.] Per- 
taining to the cavity of the abdomen.— 
Coeliac arteiy is the artery which issues 
from the aorta just below the diaphragm.™ 
Cceliac passion, a flux or diarrhoea of undi- 
gested food. — Ccelyac plexus, an interlace- 
ment of sympathetic nerves round the cceliac 
artery, 

Ccelodont (seTo-dont), a. [Gr. koilos, hol- 
low, and oaous, odontos, a tooth.] A term 
appellative of that class of lacertilian or 
lizard-lifce reptiles having hollow teeth, in 
opposition to the pleodmit or solid-toothed. 
Ccelogenys (se-loj'e-nis), n. [Gr. koilos, 
hollow, and genys, a cheek,] A genus of ro- 
dent animals including the pacas. See Paoa. 
Ccelo- navigation (selo-nav-i-ga"shon), n. 
[L. coelum, heaven, and E. navigation.] 
That branch of navigation in which the 
position of a ship is determined by finding 
the zenith of the place from observations of 
the heavenly bodies : opposed to geo-naviga- 
tion (which see). 

Ccelosperm (se'lo-spdrm), n. [Gr. koilos, 
hollow, and sperrm, seed.] In hot. a seed 


in which t]ie al)>iiinen is curved so that the 
base and apex approach, as in coriander. 
Gc)elosperi'nO'as(se-lo-sp6rm'us), a. Hollow- 
seeded ; having curved seeds or cmlosperms. 
CoBinetery (se'me-te-ri), n. A cemetery. 
Coemption (ko-enrishon), n. [L. coemptio 
—con, and emo, to buy.] The act of pur- 
chasing the whole (luaiitity of any com- 
modity. 

Monopolies .nnd coemftzon of wares for resale, 
where they are not restrained, are great means to 
enrich. Baco^i. 

Coend .00 (kd-en'd5), ??,. [Native name.] The 
Cercalahes prehensiUs or Brazilian porcu- 
pine, a tree-climbing porcupine with a pre- 
hensile tail. 

Coenencliyma (se-nen'ki-ma), n. [G r. koines, 
common, and enchyma, an infusion.] A 
secretion uniting the coi-allites of some 
compound corals, lios.siter. 

Cosnesthesls (se-nes-tlie'sis), n. [Gr. 
koinos, common, and aisthesis, ])erception.] 
A term expressive of the general sensibility 
of the system, as distinguished from the 
special sensations located in or ascribed to 
the separate organs, as the nose, the eye, 
(fee. It is supposed to depend on the gangli- 
onic system. 

Co-enjoy (ko-en-joiO, v.t. To enjoy along 
with another. Howell. 

Coenobite (se'no-bit). Same as Cenohite. 
Ccenoby (se'n<5-bi). Same as Cenoby. 
Ccenoecium (se-ne'si-um), n. [Gr. koinos, 
common, and oikos, dwelling. ] The comnnni 
dermal system or plant-like structure of tlie 
Polyzoa, in contradistinction to the cceno- 
sarc of the zoophytes or Hydrozoa. 
Ccenosarc (se'no-sark), n. [Gr. koinos, 
common, and sarx, sarkos, fle.sli.] A term 
applied by Dr. Allman to the common living 
basis ]jy wliich the several beings included 
in a composite zoophyte are connected with 
one another. Every composite zoophyte 
is thus viewed as consisting of a variable 
number of beings or polypites developing 
themselve.s from certain more or less definite 
points of a common ccenosarc. 

Ccenure, Ccenurus (se'nfir, se-nu'rus), n. 
[Gr. koinos, common, oura, a tail.] A hy- 
datid found ill tlie sheep, producing the 
disease called staggers, the larval form of a 
tape-worm. 

Coequal (kd-e'kwal), a. [L. prefix co, and 
ceqiia Us, equal. ] Equal with another person 
or thing; of the same rank, dignity, or 
power. Shale. 

Coequal (ko-ediwal), n. One who is equal 
to another. 

Coequality (ko-e-kwoTi-ti), n. The state of 
being equal with another ; eciuality in rank, 
dignity, or power. 

Coequally (Ico-e'kwal-li), adv. With joint 
equality. 

Coerce (k6-6rs0, v.t [L. coerceo— prefix eo, 
and arceo, to drive or press.] 1. To restrain 
by force, particularly by moral force, as by 
law or authority; to repress. 

Punishments are manifold, that they may coet'ce 
this profligate sort. Jylijffi. 

2. To deprive of forcibly. [Eare.] 

Therefore the debtor is ordered ... to be coerced 
his liberty until he makes payment. Burke, 

3. To compel to compliance ; to constrain in 
a high-handed manner; as, to coerce a man to 
sign adocument.— 4. To enforce ; as, to coerce 
obedience. 

Coercible (k6-6risi-bl), a. Capable of being 
or deserving of being coerced. 
Coercibleness (ka-er'si-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being coercible. 

Coercion (ko-er'shon), n. The act of coercing: 
(a) restraint ; check, particularly by law or 
authority. 

Government has coeixion and animadversion upon 
such as neglect their duty. South. 

(&) Compulsion ; constraint ; as, if he will 
not do it voluntarily we must try coercion. 
Coercitive (k6-6risi-tiv), a. Capable of re- 
straining or coercing; restrictive; coercive; 
able to force into compliance. 

It were not easy to have , , . coercitive power in 
laws if in some cases some evil were not to be per- 
mitted to be done for the procuring some good. 

yer, Taylor. 

-—Coercitive force, coercive force, that power 
or force which renders the impartation of 
magnetism to steel or iron slower or more 
difficult, and at the same time retards the 
; return of a bar once magnetized to its natural 
' state when active magnetism has ceased. 

I This force depends on the molecular consti- 
I tution of the metal. 

j Coercitive (ko-er'si-tiv), n. Same as 
I Coercive. Jer. Taylor. [Eare.] 
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Coercive (ko-cr'siv), a. Having power to 
eoerce, purtieulaiiy by moral force, as of 
law or authority ; restraining; constraining. 

Witliout cocrcitv power all government is but tootli- 
less and precarious. South. 

Coercive (ko-er'siv), n. That which co- 
erces ; that which constrains or restrains ; a 
coercitive. Jer. Taylor. 

Coercively (ko-er'siv-li), culv. By constraint 
or coercion. Burke. 

Coerectant, Coerected (ko-e-rekt'ant, 
ko-e-rekt'ed), pp. In her. a terra denoting 
things set up together or erected side by 
side. 

Coessential (ko-es-sen'shal), a. [Prefix 
eo, and essential, from L, essentialis. See 
ESSEXOB.] Having the same essence. 

We bless and magnify that coessential Spirit, eter- 
nally proceeding’ from (the Father and Son). Hooker. 

Coessentiality (ko-es-seu'shi-al"i-ti), u. The 
fact of having the same essence. Johnson. 

Coessentially (ko-es-sen''shal-li), adn. In 
a coessential manner. 

Coestahlisliment (kd-cs-tablish-ment), n. 
Joint establishment. Bp. Watsoii. 

Coetanean (ko-e-tii'ne-an), n, [See next 
article.] One of the same age with another. 
Aubrey. [Rare,] 

Coetaneous (ko-e-ta'ne-us), a. [L. comta- 
■nezis— -prefix co, and cetas, age. ] Of the 
same age with another; beginning to exist 
at the same time ; coeval ; often with to or 
with. ‘ Every fault liath penal eif ects ooeta- 
neaus to the act.’ JDr. H. More. [Rare.] 

Through the body every member sustains another; 
and all "are coetapieons, because none can subsist 
alone. Bentley. 

Coetaneously (ko-e-ta'ne-us-li), ado. Of or 
from the same age or beginning. Dwight. 

Coeternal (ko-e-ter'nal), a. [Prefix co, 
and eternal.} Equally eternal with another, 
the Eternal, coeternal beam.’ Milton. 

Coeternally (ko-e-terinal-li), adv. With 
coeternity or equal eternity. Hooker. 

Coeternity (ko-e-ter'ni-ti), n. [Prefix co, 
and eternity.} Existence from eternity 
equal with another eter- 
nal being; equal eter- 
nity. ‘The eternity of 
the Son's generation, and 
his coeternity with the 
Father.’ Hammond. 

Coeur (ker: e long), n, 

[Fr.] In her. the heart 
of the shield E, other- 
wise called the centre or 
fesse point. 

Coeval (ko-eVal), a. [L, 
n. and 


Cceur. 


coceuus—con, and cemim, age.] l.Of the same 
age ; having lived for an equal period. 

Like a young flock, 

Coeval and new .shorn. Prior. 

2. Existing at the same time, or of equal 
antiquity in general; followed by xcithf 
sometimes by to. 

Silence 1 coeval ‘with eternity ! 

Thou ■wert ere nature first began to be. Pope. 

Coeval (ko-e'val), n. One of the same age; 
one who begins to exist at the same time. 

O my coevals ! remnants of yourselves, 

Poor human ruins tottering o’er the grave. Yonns. 

Coevous t (ko-e'vus), a. The same as Coeval. 
‘Supposing some other things coevous to it' 
South, 

Coexecutor (ko-egz-ek'fi-ter), n. A joint 
executor. 

Coexecutrix (ko-egz-ek'u-triks), n, A joint 
executrix. 

Coexist (ko-egz-ist), v.i. [Prefix co, and 
exist. ] To exist at the same time with 
another: used absolutely or with luith. 

In the human breast 

Two master passions cannot coexist. Campbell. 

Things which coexist ^vith the same thing coexist 
-with each other. H. Spencer. 

Coexistence (kd-egz-istens), n. Existence 
at the same time with another; contempo- 
rary existence. ‘Without the help, or so 
much as the coexistence, of a condition.’ 
Jer. Taylor. 

Coexistency ( ko-egz-ist^'en-si ), n. Coexist- 
ence. Sir T. Broivne. 

Coexistent (ko-egz-ist'ent), a. Existing 
at the same time with another: used ab- 
solutely or followed by with. ‘ The law' of 
coexistent vibrations.’ Whewell. 

Coexisting (ko-egz-ist'ing), a. Existing at 
the same time with. Locke. 

Ooexpand (ko-eks-pand''), v.i. [Prefix co, 
and expand. ] To expand together equally ; 
to expand over the same space or to the 
same extent. 


Coextend (ko-eks-tend'), v.t. and i. [Prefix 
CO, and extend. ] To extend through the same 
space or duration with another ; to extend 
equally. 

According to which the least body may hQ coex^ 
with the greatest. Boyle. 

Coextension ( ko-eks-ten'shon ), n. [ Prefix 
CO, and extension. ] The fact or state of being 
equally extended with something else. 
Coextensive (ko-eks-ten'siv), a. [Prefix co, 
and extensive.} Equally extensive; having 
equal scope or extent. ‘The six Indian 
seasons each of which is coextensive with 
two signs.’ Sir TF. Jonas, 

Coextensively ( ko-eks-ten'siv-li ), adv. So 
as to exhibit coextension. 

Coextensiveness (kd-eks-ten'siv-nes), n. 
The state of being coextensive. Bentham. 
Co-factor (kd-fak'ter), n. [Prefix co, and 
factor.} In alg. a factor with another; a 
co-efficient. 

Coif (kof), n. The offal of pilchards, [Local.] 
Coff (kof), v.t. pret, & pp. cofed and co/t. 
[From same root as cheap; comp. G. kau- 
fen, to buy.] To buy; to purchase. ‘That 
sark she coft for her wee Nannie.’ Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Coffea (kof-fe'a), n. [From coffee.} A con- 
siderable genus of shrubs, nat. order Ru- 
biaoeae, natives of tropical Asia and Africa. 
Some species yield coffee (which see). 

Coffee (koffi), n. [Fr. caf6, Q. kaffee, D. 
hoffy, from Turk, qahveh, Ar. qahiceh, coffee. ] 
1. The berry of a tree belonging to the genus i 
Coffea (C. arabica), nat. order RubiaceEe, i 
It is a native of Arabia and Abyssinia ; but i 
is now extensively cultivated throughout , 
tropical countries. It will grow to the ! 
height of 16 or 18 feet, but it is seldom i 
permitted to exceed 8 or 9 feet, for the 
convenience of gathering the fruit. The 
stem is upright, and covered with a light 
brown bark ; the branches are horizontal 
and opposite. The flowers grow in clusters 
at the bases of the leaves, are pure white, 
and of an agreeable odour. The fruit 
is a small red fleshy beiry, having the size 
and appearance of a small cherry. Each 
berry contains two seeds, commonly called 
coffee-beans or coffee-nibs. When ripe the 
berries are gathered, and the outer pulp 
and tlie parchment-like covering of the seeds 
are removed. The best coffee is said to be 
the Mocha coffee from Arabia Feli.x.— 2. A 
drink made from the seeds of the coffee-tree, ■ 
by infusion or decoction, the former method ' 
being said to be that -which produces by far ■ 
the best beverage, as the flavour is spoiled 
by boiling. Before being used the seeds are 
roasted, and then ground in a coffee-mill, or, 
as in the East, pounded. The beverage is 
improved by being made with beans freshly 
roasted and ground. Coffee acts as a slight 
stimulant, and thus promotes cheerfulness 
and removes languor, it also aids digestion; 
hut in some constitutions it induces sleep- 
lessness and nervous tremblings. The use 
of coffee is said to have been made known 
in Europe by 
Leonhard Rau- 
Wolf, a Gennan 
physician, whose 
travels appeared 
in 1582. It was 
introduced into 
England by a 
merchant named 
Edwards, whose 
Greek servant 
Rasqua opened 
a coffee-house 
in London in. 
1652. 

Coffee-bean 
(kof fi*ben), ti. A 
coffee -seed 
coffee-berry. 
Coffee-berry 
(koFfi-be'ri), n. 
The fruit of the 
coffee-tree. 

Coffee Plant (Cojea arabica). Coifee-bUg (kof 
fl-bug ), n. The 
Lecaniwm coffees, an insect belonging to the 
family Coccidffi, which lives on the coffee- 
tree, and is very destructive to coffee plan- 
tations. 

Coffee-cup (koffi-kup), n. A cup from 
which coffee is drunk. 

Coffee-liouse (koFfi-hous), n. A house of 
entertainment where guests are supplied 
with coffee and other refreshments. In 
some establishments called coffee-houses 
also beds can be had. Coffee-houses for- 
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merly held a position somewhat similar to 
the clubs of the present day. 

The cojfee-hoitse inuht not be dismissed with a cur- 
sory mention. It might indeed, at that time, have 
been not improperly called a most important politi- 
cal institution. . . . Tlie coffee-houses were the chief 
organs through which tiie public opinion of the me- 
tropolis vented itself. . . . Every man of the upper 
or middle class went daily to his coffee-house to learn 
the news and discuss it. Every coffee-house had one 
or more orators, to w'ho.se eloquence tlie crowd lis- 
tened with admiration, and who soon became what 
the journalists of our own time have been called — a 
fourth estate of the realm. jUacaulay. 

Coffee-maut (kof fi-man), n. One who keeps 
a coffee-house. Addison. 

Coffee-mill (kofffl-mil), n. A small machine 
or mill for grinding coffee. 

Coffee-nib (kof'fi-nib), 71 . A coffbe-ljean. 

Coffee-pot (koffi-pot), w, A covered pot in 
w'hich the decoction or infusion of coffee is 
made, or in which it is brought upon the 
table for drinking. 

Coffee-roaster (koffi-rost-er), 71. The uten- 
sil in which the coffee-beans are roasted 
before being ground. 

Coffee-room (koffi-rom), 71. A public room 
or apartment in an inn or hotel, where 
guests are supplied with refreshments and 
newspapers. 

Coffee-sage (koffl-saj), 71. A coffee-house 
orator. Churchill. 

Coffee-shop ( kof 'fi- shop), n. 1. A shop 
where coffee is sold. —2. A meaner sort of 
coffee-house. 

Coffee-stand (liofff-stand), n. 1. A support 
for the vessel in %vhich coffee is prepared.™ 
2. A stall set up on the street for the sale of 
coffee and other refreshments. 

Coffee-tree (fcoffi-tre), n. The Coffea ara- 
bica, which produces tlie berries from which 
coffee is manufactured. See Coffee. 

Coffein, Coffeine (kof-fe'in), ?i. Same as 
Caffeine (which see). 

Coffer (koff6r), 71. [Fr. coffre, O.Fr. cofre, 
cojixi, a coffer, from L. cophiims, Gr. kopJii- 
7WS, a basket. Coffin is a slightly different 
form of the same word.] 1, A che.st, trunk, 
or casket, more particularly one for holding 
muniments, jewels, or money; hence, in the 
plural, equivalent to funds, treasure. 

He would discharge it without any burden to the 
queen's coffers. ' Bacon. 



Coffered Ceiling.— From the Cathedral of Como. 


2. In arch, a sunk panel or compartment in 
a ceiling or soffit, of an ornamental char- 
acter, arid usually enriched with mouldings 
and having a rose, pomegranate, &c. , in the 
centre; a caisson. ~3. In fort a hollow lodg- 
ment across a dry moat, from 6 to 7 feet 
deep and from 16 to 18 broad, the upper 
part made of pieces of timber, raised 2 feet 
above the level of the moat, %viiich little 
elevation has hurdles laden with eartli for 
its covering, and serves as a parapet with 
embrasures. It is raised by the besieged 
to repulse besiegers when they endeavour 
to pass the ditch. —A A trough in winch 
tin-ore is broken to pieces.-— 5. A kind of 
caisson or floating dock. — G. A caiial-luek 
chamber. 

Coffer (kof f^r), v. t To deposit or lay up in 
a coffer. ‘ The aged man that coffers up his 
gold.’ Shale. 

Cofferdam (koffer-dam), n. A wooden in- 
closure formed in a river, in order to obtain 
a firm and dry foundation for liridges, piers, 
&c. It is usually fonned of two or more 
rows of piles, driven close together, witli 
clay packed in between the rows, i’he 
heads of the piles rise above high-w'uter 
mark, and thus form a barrier to exclude 
the water. 

Coffered (kofffird), a. Furnishe<l or orna- 
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mented with coifers; as, a coffered oeiling. 
See CoFFSR, 2. 

Cofferer (kof'fer-fir), n. 1, One who lays up 
treasure in a coffer or chest. •' Y e fortune’s 
cofferers, ye pow'ers of wealth.’ Young, 
[Hare. 1—2. Formerly a principal officer of 
the royal household of Britain, who had 
oversight over the other officers of the court. 
He wjis next under the controller, and was 
a niemher of the privy-council. His duties 
are now performed by the lord steward and 
paymaster of the household. 

Coffering ( kof ' f^r - ing), n. In mining, the 
operation of securing the shaft of a mine 
from water hy ramming in clay between the 
casing and the rock. 

CoffersMpt (kof 'f6r- ship), n. The office of 
treasurer, cash-keeper, or purser. 

His Majesty pleased the people greatly to put him 
from the cojffkrship. Raleigh, 

Coffer-work (kof'fer-wSrk), n. In masom'y, 
rubble-work faced with stone. 

Coffin (kof fin), n. [O.Fr. cofin, a chest, L. 
cophinus, a basket. See Coffer. ] 1. The 
chest or ho.v in which a dead human body 
is buried or deposited in a vault. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coj^n let there be strown. ShaA. 

2.t A mould of paste for a pie; the crust of 
a pie. See CUSTABD-COFFIN. 

Of the paste s, coffin I will rear. Shak. 

S.t A paper, twisted in the form of a cone, 
xised as a bag by grocers; a cap or cornet.— 
4. In farriery, the hollow part of a horse’s 
hoof ; or the whole hoof above the coronet, 
including the coffin-bone.— S.t In printing, 
a wooden frame inclosing the imposing 
stone.— 6. In milling, om of the sockets in 
the eye of the runner, which receives the 
end of the driver. E. H. Knight—To put , 
a, nail in one’s coffin, to do anything that , 
may tend to shorten one’s days. 

Coffin (kof fin), v.t. 1. To put or inclose in a 
coffin.— 2. To confine; to inclose. 

Devotion is not coffin’d in a cell, 

Nor chok’d by wealth. John Hall. 

8. t To cover with paste or crust. B. J onson. 
See Coffin, 2. 

Coffin < kof Tin), n. In mining, the name 
given in Cornwall to old open workings, 
which were worked without shafts, by dig- 
ging and casting up the stuff from one plat- 
form of hoards to another. 

Coffin-bone (koffin-bon), n. In farriery, a 
small spongy bone, inclosed in the hoof of a 
horse. 

Coffinless (koffin-les), a. Having no coffin. 
Coffie (kof ff), n. A gang or caravan of slaves 
in Africa proceeding to some market or port 
of shipment. Also written Caujle. 
Cofounder (ko-f ound'er), n. A j oint founder, 
Cofre,t n. A coffer; a chest. Chaucer. 
Cog(kog), ‘c.t pret. & pp. cogged; ppr, cog- 
ging. [Probably from "W. coegio, coegiaw, to 
make void, to trick, from coeg, empty, 
vain,] 1. To flatter; to ■wheedle; to seduce 
or draw from, hy adulation or artifice. 

ril . . . cog their hearts from them. Shak. 

2. To obtrude or thrust in hy falsehood or 
deception ; as, to cog in a word to serve a 
purpose. 

Fustian tragedies . . . have by concerted ap- 
plause been cogged upon the town for masterpieces. 

Dennis. 

This word is rarely used now except in re- 
gard to dice, to cog a die being to load a die 
so as to direct its fall, for the purpose of 
cheating. 

Cog (kog), v.i [Now rare.] 1. To cheat, 
primarily by means of loaded dice. 

For guineas in other men’s breeches. 

Your gamesters will palm and will cog. Swift. 

2. To wheedle; to lie. 

Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog; I cannot prate. Shak, 
Cog* (kog), n. A trick or deception. ‘Letting 
it pass for an ordinary cog upon them.’ Bp, 

Watwn. 

Cog (kog), n. [Allied to Sw. Imjg, kugge, a 
cog ; G. kog, koge, a kind of wooden mallet 
used by coopers; perhaps borrowed from 
W. cog, the cog of a wheel, but this may 
he borrowed from English.] 1. The tooth 
of a wheel, by which it drives another wheel 
or body, especially a tooth which is not 
of the same piece with the wheel, but is 
inserted in a mortice.— 2. A kind of notch, 
made use of in tailing joists or wall-plates. 
Cog (kog), v.t pret. & pp. cogged; ppr. 
cogging. To furnish with cogs. 

Cog, Cogue (kog), n. [Gael, cogan, a howl, 
a cup.] [Scotch.] A hollow wooden vessel, 
of a circular form, for holding milk, broth, 


&c. Sometimes used metaphori- 

cally to denote intoxicating liquor, like the 
English howl. See Coggie. 

Cog (kog), n. [Dan. a cockboat; D. kog, 
a kind of merchantman; same word as cock, 
a boat.] A boat; a fishing-boat. 

Cog (kog), 71 . In inining, a square of rough 
stones or coal left to support the roof dur- 
ing the operation of holing. 

Cogence (ko'jens), Cogency. ‘ An argu- 
ment of coocnce.’ Coioper. [Hare.] 

Cogency (ko'jen-si), n. [See Cogent.] 
Power of moving the will or reason; power 
of compelling conviction; force; conclusive- 
ness; as, the cogency of a motive or of eid- 
deiice or argument. 

Ma.\ims and axioms, principles of science . . . 
have been supposed innate ; although nobody ever 
shewed the foundation of their clearness and co- 
gency. Locke. 

Cogenialt (ko-je'ni-al), a. Congenial. ‘A 
writer of a coge^iwX cast.’ T. Wai'ton. 
Cogent (kd'jent), a. [From L. coge7is, cogen- 
tis, forcing, compelling, from cogo—con, to- 
gether, or intens. , and ago, to lead or drive. ] 
i 1. Compelling in a physical sense; resistless. 

I ‘The cog^ent force of nature.' Pnor. [Hare.] 

I 2. Convincing; having the power to compel 
I conviction; powerful; not easily resisted; 

I as, a cogent reason or argument. ‘ This most 
‘ cogent proof of a Deity.’ Bentley. — SYN. 
i Forcible, powerful, convincing, conclusive, 

! irresistible, resistless. 

Cogently (kd'jent-li), adn In a cogent 
I manner; with powerful impulse; forcibly. 
Cogge,t n. A cock-boat. Chaucer. 

Coggert (kog'^r), w. A flatterer or deceiver. 
Cogger (kog'er), n. In mining, one who 
builds up the roof-supports or cogs. 

Doggery t (kog'er-i), n. The practice of cog- 
ging or cheating ; trickery; falsehood. 

This is a second false surmise or coggerie of the 
Jesuits to keep the ignorant in error. Bp. Watson. 

Coggie (kog‘i), n. [A dim. of cog, a howl 
(which see).] A small wooden bowl; hence, 
that with which the coggie is filled, as por- 
ridge, brose, liquor, &c. [Scotch.] 

Cogging (kog'ing), ?i. Same as Caulkmg. 
Coggie (kog’i), 71. [Dim. of cog, a boat.] 

A small boat. 

Coggle-stone (kog'l-ston), n. A pebble ; a 
cobble. 

Cogitability (kojl-ta-bil"i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being cogitable; capability of 
being made the subject of thought; con- 
ceivableness. ‘Conceptions ... of what- 
soever hath any entity or cogitability.’ Cud- 
worth. 

Cogitable (kojfi-ta-bl), a. Capable of being 
thought; capable of being conceived. 

Creation is cogitable by us only a.s a putting forth 
of divine power. Sir JV. Hamilton, 

Cogitable (kojl-ta-bl), n. Anything capable 
of being the subject of thought. Sir F. 
Hamilton. 

Cogitabund (koj'i-ta-hund), a. [L. cogita- 
hundus, thoughtful, from cogito, to think.] 
Full of thought; deeply thoughtful. L. 
Hunt. [Hare.] 

Cogitate (koj'i-tat), v.i. pret. cogitated; ppr. 
cogitating, \h. cogiU), cogitatum—co for 
con, together, and agito, to shake, to agitate. 
See Agitate. ] To think; to meditate. 

He that calleth a thing into his mind, ... cogi- 
taieth and considereth. Bacon. 

Cogitation (koj-i-ta'shon), n. 1. The act of 
cogitating orthinking; thought; meditation; 
contemplation. ‘ Cogitation deep,’ Miltmi. 

2. Thought directed to an object ; scheme. 
[Hare.] 

The king, perceiving that his desires were intem- 
perate, and his cogitations vast and irregular, began 
not to brook him well. Bacon, \ 

Cogitative (koj'i-ta-tiv), a. l. Thinking; 
having the power of cogitating or meditat- 
ing; as, cogitative faculties, —2. Given to 
thought or contemplation. ‘The earl . , . 
being hy nature somewhat more cogitative.* 

Wotto7i. 

Cogitatively(kojff-ta-tiv-li), adv. In a cogi- 
tative or thinking manner. 
Cogitativity^oi'i-ta-tiv"i-ti), n. Power of 
thinking, w. Wollaston. [Hare.] 

Cogman (kog 'man), n. A dealer in cogware 
or coarse cloth. Halliwell. 

Cognac (ko-nyak), n. [Fr.] A kind of French 
brandy, so called from the town of the same 
name where large quantities are made. 
Cognate (kog'nat), a. [L. cognates— prefix 
CO for con, with, and gnatus, old form of 
natus, from nascor, to be born.] 1. Allied 
by blood; kindred by birth; specifically, 
in law, connected by the mother’s side.— 


2. Helated in origin ; proceeding from the 
same stock or root; of the same family; as, 
a cognate language or dialect; words cognate 
in origin.— 3. Allied in nature; having affinity 
of any kind; as, a cognate letter or sound. 
Cognate (kog'nat), -n. 1, One con nected wi th 
another by ties of kindred ; specifically, in 
laiD, a relation connected by the mother’s 
side.— 2. Anything related to anotlier by 
origin or nature ; as, the Latin and Gaelic 
languages are cognates. 

Cognateness (kog'nat-nes),?j.. State of being 
cognate. Coleridge. 

Cognati (kog-na'ti), 7i.pl. [L. See Cog- 
nate,] In laic, relations by the mother’s 
side. 

Cognation (kog-mVshon), n. [L. cognath. 
See Cognate.] 1. Helationship by descent 
from the same original ; affinity by kindred 
origin; as, the Aryan tongues are conriecte<l 
hy cognation. ‘His cognation with the 
.Sacides and kings of Molossus,’ Sir T. 
Broime.~~% Affinity of any kind; resent 
blance in nature or character. 

Cognisable, Cognisee,&c. See Cognizable, 

COGNIZEE, &C. 

Cognition (kog-ni'shon), n. [L. cognitio; 
cognosco, cognit7is—co for con, and noseo, an- 
ciently g^no^co, to know.] 1. Knowledge or 
certain kno^vledge, as from personal view of 
experience ; perception. 

I will not be my-self, nor have cognition 

Of what I feel ; I am all patience. Shak, 

2. A thing known.— 3. In Scots laic, a pro- 
cess in the Court of Session by which cases 
concerning disputed marches were deter- 
mined.— Oog'miSzon and sale, the name of a 
process before the Court of Session, at the 
instance of a pupil and his tutors, for ob- 
taining a warrant to sell the whole or a 
part of the pupil's estate, — Cognition and 
sasine, a form of entering an heir in burgage 
property in Scotland. 

Cognitive (kog'ni-tiv), a. Knowing or ap- 
prehending by the understanding ; as, cog- 
7iitive power. ‘ Thinking— employing that 
term as comprehending all our cognitive 
energies.’ Sir F. Hainiltoji. 

Cognizable, Cognisable (kog'niz-a-bl or 
kon'iz-a-hl), a. [As if from cognize, cognise; 
hut the verb seems of comparatively late 
use in English, and this adjective was pro- 
bably formed to accompany cognizmif and 
cognizance.] 1. Capable of falling under 
notice or observation; capable of being 
known, perceived, or apprehended; as, the 
cause of many phenomena is not cognizable 
by the senses.— 2. Capable of falling under 
judicial notice ; capable of being, or liable 
to be, heard, tried, and determined. 

These wrongs are cognizable by the ecclesinsiicaV 
courts. Blackstom. 

Cognizably, Cognisably (kog'niz-a-bli or 
kon‘iz-a-bli), adv. In a cognizable manner. 
Cognizance, Cognisance (kog'ni-zans or 
kOn'i-zans), n. [O.E. cog7iisa\vnce, coiiis- 
aunce, 0, Fr. cog noissance, co7i7ioissanee,0. Fr. 
con7ioissa7it, cognizant, knowing, from L. 
cognosco, to know— prefix co for con, and 
gnosco, nosco, to know; cog. with E. know.] 

1. Knowledge or notice; perception; observa- 
tion; as, the cogtiizance of the sense.?. 

To know the truth of thing's, to have cognisance oi 
that which is real, we mu.st penetrate beneath the 
surface, eliminate the accidental and irrelevant, and 
grasp the principle or essence which underlies and 
interprets appearances. Dr. Caird, 

2. In la7v, (a) judicial or authoritative notice 
or knowledge ; the hearing, trying, and de- 
termining of a cause or action in a court. 
{b) Jurisdiction or right to try and deter- 
mine causes. 

The Court of King’s Bench has original jurisdiction 
and cognizance of all actions of trespass vietaj'm/s. 

Blacksiofte, 

(c) An acknowledgment or confession ; as, 
in replevin, the acknowledgment of the de- 
; fendant that he took the goods, ])ut alleging 
; that he did it legally as the bailiff of another 
person who had a right to distrain. —3. A 
crest; a badge; a badge worn by a I'etainer, 
soldier, (fee. , to indicate the person or party 
to which he belongs, ‘ Wearing the liveries 
and cogniza7ice of their master.’ P7'escott. 
Cognizant, Cognisant (Icog'ni-zant or konfi- 
zant), a. [See Cognizance.] 1. Acquainted 
with; having obtained knowledge of. 

The very moment there are phenomena of any 
kind within our consciousness, that moment the mind 
becomes cognisant of its own existence. 

y. D. Morell. 

2. Competent to take legal or judicial no- 
tice. 

Cognize, Cognise (kog-niz'), v.t. pret. & pp, 
cog'nized, cognised; ppr. cognizing, cogiming. 
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See Cognizance, Cognizable.] To recog- 
nize as ail object of thought; to perceive; 
to become conscious of; to know. 

As the reasoning faculty can deal with no facts 
until they are coj^nized by it— as until they are cog- 
nised by it they are to 'it non-existent— it follows 
that in being cognised, that is, in becoming beliefs, 
they begin to exist relatively to our reason. 

H. Spencer. 

Cognise© (kog-ni-ze' or kon-i-zeO, n. In lm.o, 
one In whose favour a fine of land was 
levied. 

Cognizor (kog-ni-zor' or kon-i-zor'), n. In 
law, the party who levied a fine of land. 
Cognomen (kog-no'men), [L. cognomen 
—-prefix CO for eon, and nonien, formerly 
ifiionien, a name.] A surname; a distinguish- 
'iug name; specifically, the last of the three 
names by which a Roman of good family 
was known, indicating the house to which 
he belonged. 

Cognominal (kog-nom'i-nal), a. 1. Per- 
t.iTning to a cognomen or surname. Bp.Pear- 
•wu.— Having the same name. 
Cognominal t ( kog-nom'i-nal ), n. One who 
bears the same name; a namesake. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Gognoniinate (kog-nom'i-nat), vX [L. cog- 
nomtno, cognomimtum, to give a cognomen 
to,] To give a surname or cognomen to. 
Gognomination (kog-nom'i-na"alK)n), n. 
[L. cognomen.] A surname; a cognomen; 
as, Alexander the Great Sir T. Broicne. 
Cognosce (kog-nos'), v.t or i. pret. & pp. 
cognosced; ppr. cognoscing. [L. cognosco, to 
become acquainted with, to know. See Cog- 
nition.] In Scots laio, to inquire into; to 
investigate : often in order to giving judg- 
ment in a cause; hence, to adjudicate. 

Doth it belong to us ... to cognosce upon his (the 
king’.s) actions, or limit his pleasure? Drummond. 

Cognoscencet (kog-nos'ens), n. [See Cogni- 
tion.] Knowledge; the act or state of know- 
ing. Dr. E. More. [Rare.] 

Cognoscente (kog-no-sen'te), n. [0. It.] 
A connoisseur. Written also Conoscente. 
[Rare,] 

Cognoscibility (kog-nos'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being cognoscible. ‘The cognos- 
cibility of God is manifest.' Barrow. [Rare.] 
Cognoscible (kog-nos'i-bl), a. [From L, 
cognosGO. See COGNITION.] 1. Capable of 
being known. 

God is naturally cognosciide by inartificial means. 

£p. Barlow. 

2. Liable oi\subject to judicial investigation: 
said of persons and ci'imes. ‘A crime that 
is not cnpioscible.' Jer. Taylor. 
Cognoscitive t (kog-nosl- ti v) , a. Having_ the 
power of knowing. ‘ An innate cognoscitive 
power.’ Ciidworth. 

Cognovit (kog-no'vit), n. [L. , he has acknow- 
ledged, third pers. sing. perf. incl of cog- 
nosco, cognovi, to recognize, to know.] In 
laro, an acknowledgment by a defendant, or 
confession, that the plaintiff’s cause, or a 
part of it, is just; in which case the defend- 
ant, to save law expenses, suffers judgment 
to be entered against him without trial. 
More fully written cognovit actionem. 
Co-guardian (ko-gjlr'di-aii), n. A joint- 
guardian. Ke7it 
Cogue, n. See Cog, a vessel. 

Cogware (kog'war), n. [Perhaps from W. 
coeg, empty, good for nothing.] A coarse 
narrow cloth like frieze, used by the lower 
classes up to tlie sixteenth century. 
Oog-wlieel (kog'whel), 71 . A wheel with 
cogs or teeth. 

Cohabit (ko-hab'it), v.i. [L. cohabito, from 
CO, with, and habito, to dwell.] l.t To dwell 
with; to inlialiit or reside in company or in 
the same place or country, So7i-th.~% To 
dwell or live together as husband and wife: 
usually or often applied to persons not 
legally married, and suggesting sexual in- 
tercourse. 

The law .supposes that husband and wife cohahii 
together, even after a voluntary separation has taken 
place between them. Bonvier. 

Cohabitant (ko-hab'it-ant), 71 . One who 
dwells with another or in the same place. 

No small number of the Danes became peaceable 
cokabiiants with the Saxons in England. Maleigh, 

Cohabitation (li:b-hab'i-ta"shon), n. 1 . 1 The 
act or state of dwelling together or in the 
same place with another. ‘A cohabitation 
of the spirit with flesh.’ Dr. H, More.— 
2. The state of living together as man and 
wife : often said of persons who are not 
legally married, and with a special reference 
to sexual intercourse. 

Cohabitert (kd-hab'it-$r), n. A cohabitant. 
‘Cohabiters of the same region.’ Hobbes. 


Coheir (ko-ari), n. [L. ceiiceres— 00 , with, and 
hmres, an heir. See Heie.] A joint-heir; 
one who succeeds to a share of an inheri- 
tance which is to be divided among two or 
more. 

Coheiress (ko'ar-es), 7 %. A female %vho in- 
herits a share of an estate which is to be 
divided among two or more heirs or heir- ! 
esses; a joint-heiress. 

Goherald (ko-heriald), A joint-herald, i 

Cohere (ko-her'), v.t pret, cohe7'ed; ppr. co- I 
hermg. [L. cohtm'eo—co for con, and hcereo, 
to stick or cleave together.] 1. To stick 
together; to cleave; to be united; to hold 
fast, as parts of the same mass, or as two 
substances that attract each other. — 2. To 
be well connected or coherent; to follow 
regularly in the natural order ; to be suited 
in connection, as the parts of a discourse, 
or as arguments in a train of reasoning. — 

3, t To suit; to be fitted; to agree. ‘Had 
time coher’d with place, or place with wish- 
ing.’ Shak. 

Coherence, Coherency(ko-her'ens, ko-her'- 
eii'Si), 71. 1. The state of cohering; a stick- 
ing, cleaving, or hanging together; union of 
parts of the same body, or a cleaving to- 
gether of two bodies, by means of attraction, 

2. Suitable connection or dependence, pro- 
ceeding from the natural relation of parts 
or things to each other, as in the parts of a 
discourse or of any system; consistency. 

Coherence of discourse, and a direct tendency of 
all the parts of it to the argument in hand, are most 
eminently to be found in him. Locke. 

Coherent (kd-lierient), a. 1. Sticking toge- 
ther; cleaving, as the parts of bodies, solid 
or fluid.— 2. Connected; consistent; liaving 
a due agreement of parts; consecutive; said 
of things; as, a cohereiit discourse. — 3. Ob- 
serving due agreement ; consistent; conse- 
cutive: said of persons. 

A coherent thinker and a strict reasoner is not to 
be made at once by a set of rules. IVatts. 

4. t Suited; fitted; adapted; agreeing. 

Instruct my daughter how she shall persevere. 
That time and place with this deceit so lawful 
May prove coherent. Shak. 

Coherentific (ko-her'en-tif'ik), a. Causing 
coherence, [Rare.] ‘ Cohesive or 
f/ic force.’ Coleridge. 

Coherently (ko-herient-li), adv. In a co- 
herent manner; with due connection or 
agreement of parts. 

It is a history in which none of the events follow 
one another coherently. Buckle. 

Cohesibility (k6-hez'i-bil"i-ti), n. The ten- 
dency to unite by cohesion; cohesiveness. 

Oohesible (ko-hez'i-bl), a. Capable of cohe- 
sion. 

Cohesion (ko-he'zhon), n. [From ’h. coluBreo, 
coheesi, cohaimm, to cohere. See Cohere.] 
1. The act or state of cohering, uniting, or 
sticking together; in physics, the state in 
which, or the force by which, the particles of 
the same material are kept in contact so as 
to form a continuous mass. This force acts 
at insensible distances, or when the par- 
ticles of matter which it unites are placed 
in contact, and is thus distinguished from 
the att7nction of gi'avitation, which acts at 
any distance. It unites particles into a 
single mass, and that without producing 
any change of properties, and is thus distin- 
guished from adhesion, which takes place 
between different masses or substances, 
as between fluids and solids; and from 
chemical attraetio7i or qffmity, which unites 
particles of different liinds* together, and 
produces a new substance, The power 
of cohesion in different bodies is esti- 
mated by the force necessary to pull them 
asunder. In general, cohesion is most 
powerful among the particles of solid bodies, 
weaker among those of fluids, and least of 
ail, or almost entirely wanting, in elastic 
fluids, as air and gases. Hardness, soft- 
ness, tenacity, elasticity, malleability, and 
ductility are to be considered as modifica- 
tions of cohesion. The great antagonist 
of cohesion is heat. — Magnetic cohesio7i, 
that power by which two magnetic bodies 
adhere together, as iron to a piece of load- 
stone. — Cohesion figures, a class of figures 
produced by the attraction of liquids for 
other liquids or solids with which they 
are in contact, and divided into surface, 
submersion, b7'eath, and electric cohesion 
figures. It was found by Tomlinson that 
a drop of an independent liquid, as oil or 
alcohol, spread itself out on the surface of 
water always in a definite figure, but differ- 
ing with each fluid dropped on the water, 
and he suggested that this might be em- 


ployed as a test for oils, <fcc. The same 
principle holds with liquids which, from 
greater specific gravity, sink slowly to the 
bottom, each liquid submerged forming a 
specific figure peculiar to itself. Breath 
figures are produced by putting a drop of 
the liquid to be examined on a slip of mica 
and breathing on it, when again each fluid 
takes a distinct characteristic shape. Elec- 
tric cohesion figures are produced )'»y elec- 
trifying drops of various liquids placed on 
a plate of glass. —2. Connection; depend- 
ence; affinity; coherence. ‘ Ideas that have 
no natural cohesion.’ Locke. [Now rare in 
this sense.] 

Cohesive (ko-he'siv), a. Causing cohesion; 
a%, cohesive for 0 . 0 . 

Cohesively (ko-he'siv-li), adv. In a cohe.sive 
manner; with cohesion. 

Cohesivehess (ko-he'siv-nes), 71 . I’he qua- 
lity of being cohesive; the tendency to unite 
by cohesion; cohesibility. 

CoMMt (ko-hib'it), v.t. {L. cohiheo, from 
prefix CO, together, and habeo, to hold.] To 
restrain. Bailey. 

Cohibition (ko-hi-bi'shon), u. Hinderance; 
restraint. 

Cohibitor (ko-hib'it-er), 71 . One who re- 
strains. 

Cohobate (ko'ho-bat), v.t. [Fr, cahoher, Sp. 
cohobar; perhaps of Arabic origin. ] Among 
early chemists, to repeat the distillation of 
the same liquor, or that from the same body, 
pouring the liquor back upon the matter 
remaining in the vessel. 

CohobatiOE (ko-ho-ba'shon), 11 . The oper- 
ation of cohobating. 

Cohora (ko'hom), n. Same as Coehm' 77 ,. 
Cohort (ko'hort), n. [L. cohors, cohortis.] 
1. In Horn. a7itiq. a body of about 500 or 600 
men. Each cohort consisted of three man- 
iples, and each maniple of two centuries ; 
and ten cohorts constituted a legion,— 2. A 
band or body of warriors in general. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts wera gleaming in purple and gold. 

Byron. 

3. In some systems of classification, a group, 
as of plants or animals. 

CohortatioHt (k6-hor-ta'shon), 71 . Exhor- 
tation; encouragement. Bailey. 

Coif (koif), 7%. [Fr. colffe, L.L. cofia, C7ifia, 
from M.Ii.G. Jeufie, kupfe, a kind of cap.] 

1. A close-fitting cap or head-dress ; a kind 
of caul or cap worn by serjeants-at-law and 
others. Its chief original use was to cover 
the clerical tonsure. — 2. A kind of close- 
fitting cap of mail; a coiffette. 

Coif (lioif), V. t. To cover or dress with, or as 
with, a coif. Mai'tmus Sci'iblmms. 

Coiffette (kwa,-fet'), 71 . [Fr., dim. of colffe. 
See Coif.] A skull-cap of iron or steel worn 
by soldiers in the twelfth and thirteenth 

Coiffure (koif 'fur), n. [Fr. See (?oif.] A 
head-dress; specifically, the head-dress of a 
lady. 

BrantSme dwells with rapture on the elegance of 
her costume, the matchless taste in its arrangement, 
and the perfection of her catpuj-e, Prescott. 

Coignt (koin), n. A corner; a coin or quoin. 

See you yond coigti o’ the capitol ; yond corner- 
stone? Shak. 

Coigne, Coigny (koin, koin'i), 71. An Irish 
term for an old custom of that country of 
the landlords quartering themselves upon 
their tenants at pleasure. The term ap- 
pears to have been applied also to others, 
as soldiers, forcibly billeting tliemsclves. 
Written also Coyyie, Coynie. Sir J. Duties. 
Coigne, Coynie (koin, koin'i), v.i. ’i’o quar- 
ter one’s self on another by force; to live by 
extortion, [Irish.] 

Though they came not armed like soldiers to be 
cessed upon me, yet their yjurpose wos to coynie 
upon me, and to eat me out of house and homo,” 

L. Bryskett. 

Coil (koil), ?;.l [O.Er, coillir, cueUllr (E. 
mil), from L. colUmre, to collect— f or 
con, together, and lego, to gather.] l.t To 
gather into a narrow compass. Boyle.— 

2. To gather into a series of rings above one 
another; to twist or wind spirally; as, to coil 
a rope; a serpent mils itself, — 3, To entangle. 
‘And pleasure eoti! thee in her dangerous 
snare.’ T. Edumrds. 

Coil (koil), v.i. To form rings or spirals; to 
wind. 

They cozTd and swam, and ev’ry track 
Wa.s a Hash of golden fire. Coleridge. 

Coil (koil), 71. A ring or series of rings or 
spirals into which a rope or other jfiiant 
body is wound. ‘ The wild grape-vines that 
twisted their coils from tree to tree.’ ir- 
. ving. 


ch, cAain; eh. Sc. loc/i; g,^o; j,job; h, Fr. to?i; ng, SH, th, <Mn; w, wiig; wh, zchig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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Coil (koil), n. [Prol)al)ly a diflereiit word 
from the former and derived from the Celtic : 
comp. Ir. and Gael, (/olll, war, battle; ijfoil, 
to rage.] Perplexities, tumult, Imstle, tur- 
moil. ‘ When we have shuffled oil: this mor- 
tal coil ’ (that is, this bustle and turmoil of 
life). Shat 'And still a coil the grass- 
hop|)er did keep/ Thomson. 

I am a man withdrawn from earthly coil. 

i y- Baillze. 

CoilonJ- n. [Fr. coiUllon, It. coglione.} A 
testicle. Chaucer. 

Ooxil(kom), }’i. [Fr. coin, a wedge, the die 
with wiiich money is stamped, a coin, a cor- 
ner, from L. c?tneus,™a‘'wetlge.] 1. In arch. 
a corner or angle. See QnoiN.— -2. The spe- 
cific name given to various wedge-shaped 
pieces used for different purposes ; as, {a) 
for raising or lowering a piece of ordnance; 
(b) for fastening a printer’s form ; (c) for keep- 
ing casks in their places. See Quoin.— 

3. The die employed for stamping money. 
Hence— 4 A piece of metal, as gold, silver, 
copper, or some alloy, converted into money 
by impressing on it marks, figures, or char- 
acters; such pieces collectively; metallic 
currency; money; as, a beautiful _ coin; a 
large quantity of coin. ‘ All the coin in thy 
father’s exchequer.’ Shak.-~5. That which 
serves for payment, requital, or recompense. 

The loss of present advantage to flesh and blood 
is repaid in a nobler coin. Hammond. 

— To pay one in Ms oum com, to treat him 
as he has treated you; to give him tit for tat. 
Coin (koin), v.t. 1. To stamp and convert 
into money; to mint; as, to coin gold. —2. To 
make ; to fal)ricate ; to invent ; as, to coin 
woi*ds. 

Some tale, some new pretext, he daily coined 
To soothe his sister and delude her mind. Dryden. 

Coinage (koin'aj), n. 1. The act, art, or 
practice of stamping money. —2. Coin; money 
coined ; stamped and legitimated metal for 
a circulating medium. 'A laugh ringing 
like proven golden coinage true.' Tennyson. 

3. Tile charges or expense of coining money. 

4. The act or process of forming or produc- ! 
ing; invention; fabrication. ‘ thinecessary 
coinage of words.’ Dryden. — h. What is 
fabricated or produced. ' 

This is the very coinage of your brain. S/iaib. 

Coincide (ko-in-sidO, v.i pret, coincided; 
ppr. coinciding. [L.L. coincido, from L. pre- 
fix CO, with, and incido, to fall on— in, and 
cado, to fall] l. To occupy the same place 
in space, or the same position in a scale or 
series ; as, a temperature of 25“ on the Cen- 
tigrade scale coincides with one of IT on 
the scale of Fahrenheit. ‘If the equator 
and the ecliptic had coincided.’ Dr. G, 
€heyne.—2. To happen at the same time; 
to be contemporaneous.— 3. To concur; to 
agree; to correspond exactly; as, the judges 
did not coincide in opinion; that did not 
coincide with my views. 

The rules of right judgment and of good ratiocina- 
tion often coincide with each other. Hiatts. 

Coincidence (ko-iiFsi-dens), n. (From the 
verb,] 1. The fact of occupying the same 
place ill space or the same position in a scale 
or series; exact correspondence in position; 
as, the coincidence of equal and similar 
triangles. 

The want of exact coincidence between these two 
notes is an inherent arithmetic imperfection in tKe 
musical scale. JVhe^oell. 

2. A happening or agreeing in time; con- 
temporaneousness; as, the coincidence of 
two events.— 3. Concurrence; agreement in 
circumstance, character, &c.; exact corre- 
spondence generally, or a case of exact cor- 
respondence; as, the coincidence of two or 
more opinions. ‘The actual coincidences 
that sometimes happen between dreams and 
events.' Chambers's Ency. 

The very concurrence and coincidence of so many 
evidences . . . carries a great weight. Sir M. Hale. 

Those who discourse metaphysically of the nature 
of truth, as to the reality of the thing, affirm a perfect 
coincidence betvveen truth and goodness. South. 

Coincidency (ko-in' si-den-si), n. Coinci- 
dence, Warbnrton. [Hare.] 

Coiticideiit (ko-in''si-cIent), a. 1. Coinciding; 
occupying the same place in space, or the 
sanie position in a scale or series.— 2. Hap- 
, pening at the same time.— 8. Concurrent; 
exactly corresponding; in all respects con- 
formable. 

Christianity teaches nothing but what is perfectly 
coincident with the ruling principles of a virtuous 
man. South. 

CoincideJit (ko-in'si-dent), n. A concur- 
rence ; a coincidence. Worcester. [Hare.] 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, her; 


Coincideatal (ko-in-si-dent'al), a. Same as 
Coincident 

Coincidently (ko-in'si-dent-li), adv. In a 
coincident manner; with coincidence, 
Ooincider (ko-in-sid'er), 7i. One who or that 
which coincides or concurs. 
Comdicatioil(ko-inTli-ka"shon),9i. [L. pre- 
fix CO, with, and indicatio, from indico, to 
show.] A concurrent indication, sign, or 
symptom. 

Coiner (koin^6r), n. 1. One who stamps 
coin; a minter; a maker of money: usually 
applied to a maker of base or counterfeit 
coin.— 2. An inventor or maker, as of words. 

‘ Dionysius a coiner of etymologies.’ Cam- 
den. 

Co -inhabitant (ko-in-hab'it-ant), n. One 
who dwells with another or with others. 
Dr. H. Mare. 

Co - inhabiting ( ko - in - hah 'it- ing ), n. A 
dwelling together; a cohabiting. Milton. 

Co -inhere (ko-in-her'), To inhere to- 
gether ; to be included or exist together in 
the same tiling. 

We can justify the postulation of two different sub- 
stances, exclusively on the supposition of the incom- 
patibility of the double series of phenomena to co- 
inhere ivl qt\q. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Coinheritance (ko-in-her'it-ans), n. Joint 
inheritance. 

Coinheritor (k6-in-her'it-6r), n. A joint 
licii** £t colicix* 

Coining-press (koin'ing-pres), n. A power- 
lever screw-press fitted with an upper and 
a lower die, by which metal plates called 
blanks are impressed with a design and 
legend, and are so converted into coin. 
Coinquinatet (kd-in'kwi-nat), ui. [L. co- 
inquino, to pollute.] To pollute. Skelton. 
i Coinqninationt (k6-in'kwi-na"shon), 9i. 
t Defilement. Cotgrave. 

Coinstantaneons (k6-in'stan-ta"ne-ns), a. 
Happening at the same instant. Craig. 

, Coint, t a. [0. Fr. ; quamt is the same word. ] 

I Neat; trim. Chaucer. 

! Cointense (kd-in-tens'), a. [Prefix co, and 
inteoise.] Of equal intensity with another 
object. E. Spencer. 

Cointension (ko-in-ten'shon), n. The con- 
dition of being of equal intension, intense- 
ness, or intensity with another object. R. 
Spencer. 

Cointensity (ko-in-tens'i-ti), ?^. Same as 
Gomtension. H. Spencer. 

Co -interest (kd-in'tdr-est), n. A joint in- 
terest. Milton. I 

Coir, Coire (koir), n. A species of yarn 
manufactured from the husk of cocoa-nuts, 
and formed into cordage, sail-cloth, mat- 
ting, cfec. Cordage made of this material 
rots in fresh water and snaps in frost, but 
it is strengthened hy salt water, is very 
buoyant and elastic, and is thus in some 
respects preferable to hemp for ships’ cord- 
age. . ■ ■ . . 

Coistrilt (kois'tril), n. [O.Fr. coustillier, 
one who is armed with or carries a conteau 
or knife, an inferior groom.] An inferior 
groom, or a lad employed by the esquire to 
carry a knight’s arms; hence, a lad; a mean 
paltry fellow. Written also Coystril, Coys- 
trel. 

Coit (koit), 31, A quoit (which see). 

Coition (kd-i'shon), oi. [L. coitio, from coeo, 
to come together— C032, and eo, to go.] A 
coming together; the venereal intercourse 
of the sexes; copulation. 

Ooix (kd'iks), n. [Gr. ko^x, an Egyptian 
variety of palm,] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Gramineje. The best known species 
is C. Lacryma, commonly called Job’s tears, 
a native of tropical Asia. Its specific name 
is derived from its hard stony fruits, which 
have a fancied resemblance to tear-drops. 
Cojoint (kd-join'), v.t or i. [See Conjoin.] 
To join or associate. Shak, 

Cojuror (kd-ju'rdr), ?i. [Prefix co, and juror.} 
One who swears to another’s credibility. 
Dr. W. Wotto7i. 

Coke (kdk), n. [Probably from cook or cake; 
comp. eakiTTg coal.] Coal deprived of its 
bitumen, sulphur, or other extraneous or 
volatile matter by fire. The process by 
which coal is converted into coke is similar 
to that by which charcoal is made. Coke is 
used for excitiug intense heat for chemical 
purposes, for smelting iron ore, and for ope- 
rations in which common coal would be 
detrimental, as the drying of malt and in 
locomotives’ furnaces, &c. Sometimes writ- 
ten Coak. 

Coke (kdk), utpret. &pp. coked; ppr.co/ciwg. 
To convert into coke; to deprive of volatile 
matter, as coal 


pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Goke,t A cook. Chaucer. 

Coker-nnt (kd'ker-nut), 7i. A commei'cial 
mode of spelling Cocoa-amU, in order to make 
a broader distinction between various ar- 
ticles spelled much in the same manner. 
Cokest (kdks), n. [Probably connected with 
cockney. This word has given us the verb 
to coax.} A fool; a simpleton. 

Why we %vill make a cokes of this wise master, 

We will, my mistress, an absolute fine cokes. 

B. yonson. 

Coke wold, 1 7i. A cuckold. Chmtcer. 
Coking - kiln, Coking - oven ( kdk ''ing-kii, 
kdk'ing-uv'n), 7i. A ciuunber in which coal 
is coked. 

Col-. The form which the L. prefix con (for 
c'ltm) takes before 1. See Co-. 

Col (kol), 71. [Fr. , neck. ] An elevated moun- 
tain pass between two higher summits ; a 
mountain pass connecting two valleys, one 
on either side of a mountain; the most 
elevated part of a mountain pass. 

Colander (kul'an-ddr or kol'an-der), [L. 
colans, colantis, ppr. of colo, to strain, from 
coUiyn, a strainer, a colander.] A vessel with 
a bottom perforated with little holes for 
straining liquors ; a strainer. Also written 
Cullender. 

An osier colander provide 
Of twigfj thick wrought. Dryden. 

Cola-nut, Cola-seed (kd'la-nut, kd'la-sed), 
n. A brownish bitter seed, about the size 
of a chestnut, produced by an African ti'ee. 
Cola acnminata, nat. onier Sterculiaceae, 
which the natives of Guinea value highly as 
a condiment and digestive. It has been in- 
troduced into the West Indies and Brazil, 
and is now used as a tonic or restorative in 
many countries. It contains a considerable 
amount of theine. Spelled also Kola 
Colarin (kol'a-rin), n. [Fr., It. coUarino. 
See COLLAii.] In a7'ch. the little frieze of 
the capital of the Tuscan and Doric column 
placed between the astragal and the annu- 
lets. Weale. 

eolation (ko-la'shon), n. [L. colo, to strain. 
See COLANUER.] The act of straining or 
purifying liquor by passing it through a per- 
forated vessel. [Bare.] 

Co -latitude (ko-lat'i-tud), n. [Ablirev. of 
complement and latitude.] The complement 
of the latitude, or what it wants of 001 
Cola-tree (ko'la-tre), u. The tree {Cola am- 
‘minata) which produces the cola-nut (which 
see). 

Colature (Icol'a-tur), 7i. [L. colatura, from 
colo, to strain.] Tlie act of straining; the 
matter strained. [Rare.] 

GolDertine,t Colberteent (kol'ber-ten), ?i. 
[So called from Colbert, a French minister 
in the seventeenth century, and a patron of 
industry and the arts.) A kind of lace once 
worn by women. ‘Pinners edged with col- 
\ beidine.’ Swift 

ColcMcin, ColcMcine (kol 'chi -sin), 7i. 
(C^ylligNOs.) An alkaloid obtained frmn 
colchicum bulbs and seeds by exbausLion 
with boiling alcohol. It is of great import- 
ance in materia medica, being principally 
used for the alleviation or cure of gout and 
rheumatism. It acts as an emetic, diuretic, 
and cathartic. In large doses it acts as a 
narcotico-acrid poison. 

Colchicum (kol'chi-kum), 7i. [L., a plant 
with a poisonous root, from Colchis, the 
native country of Jledea, the famous sor- 
ceress and poisoner.] A genus of liliaceous 



Colchiaim autumnale (Meadow-saffron) 


plants, With radical leaves genemlly pro- 
duced in spring, and crocus -like flowers 
appearing in the autumn. About twenty 
species are known, natives of Europe and 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abwne; y, So. ley. 
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Asia, the most familiar being C. auMimnaU 
(the meado%y-saffron), a plant with a solid i 
bulb-like root-stock, found in England and 
various parts of the Continent, and forming 
a gay carpet in the autumn in the fields, 
where its lively, purple, crocus-like flowers 
spring up. Its bulbs and its seeds abound 
in an acrid, stimulating, deleterious prin- 
ciple called colchicin (which see). 

Colcothar (korko-thiir), n, [L.L. colcotliar, 
eolcothar vitrioU. Probably Ar. 3 The brown- 
ish-red peroxide of iron which remains 
after the distillation of the acid from sul- 
phate of iron ; used for polishing glass and 
other sub.stances. It is called by artists 
crocus or crocus martis. 

Cold (kold), a. [A. Sax. cald^ ceald, cold, a. 
and n.; cog. Dan. kold, Icel. IcaldT, Svr, kali, 
D, koud, Goth, kaldo, G. kalt; from root of 
cool, chill, which also appears in L. gelidus, 
gelid. 3 1. Not w^arm or hot ; gelid ; frigid ; 
causing coldness; chilling; cooling: a rela- 
tive term. A substance is cold to the touch 
when it is less w-arm than the body, and 
when in contact the heat of the body passes 
from the body to the substance; as, cold air; 
a cold stone; cold water. It denotes a greater 
degree of the quality than cool —2. Having 
the sensation of cold; chill ; shivering or 
inclined to shiver; as, I am cold.—B. Fig. as 
applied to what affects the senses, (a) bland; 
mild; not pungent or acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat 
of the sun than the hot herbs. Bacon. 

(&) Not affecting the sense of smell strongly; 
as, the scent grew coZd— -4. Fig. applied 
to persons or what affects the feelings, 
(tt) frigid; wanting passion, zeal, or ardour; 
insensible; indifferent; unconcerned; not 
animated or easily excited into action ; not 
affectionate, cordial, or friendly ; as, a cold 
spectator; a cold Christian ; a cold lover or 
friend; a cold temper. 

Thou art neither cold nor hot. Hev. iii. 15. 

Shy she w'as, and I thought her cold. Tennyson, 

(&) Not heated by sensual desire; chaste. 

He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 

And she alone were cold. Shak. 

( 0 ) Not moving ; unaffecting ; not animated 
or animating ; not alff e to excite feeling or 
interest; spiritless; as, a cold discourse; 
mid comfort. 

The jest grows cold when it comes on in a. second 
scene. Addison. 

(d) Not hasty; not violent; deliberate; cool. 

' The cold neutrality of an impartial judge,* 
Burke.— In cold Mood, without excitement, 
emotion, or passion. 

He was slain tn cold Mood after the fight was over. 

SirPF.Scoti, 

— To give, shoio, on turn the cold stioidder, 
to treat a person with studied coldness, 
neglect, or contempt, ~Cofd: Aea‘rt, fear; 
cowardice. Shale.— Cold purse, einptypurse. 
iS/ift/r,— Syn. Gelid, frigid, cool, chill, insen- 
sible, indifferent, unconcerned, half-hearted, 
spiritless, reserved, deliberate. 

Cold (kold), n. [See the adjective.] 1. The 
relative absence or want of heat; the cause 
of the sensation of coolness. 

The parching air 

Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of fire. 

Milton. 

2. The sensation produced in animal bodies 
by the escape of heat. 

My teeth, which now are dropt away. 

Would chatter with the cold. Tennyson. 

3. An indisposition occasioned by cold; a 
catarrh; as, to have a severe cold. 

Coidt (kold), v.i. To grow cold. Chaucer. 
Cold-blast (kold'blast), n. A blast or cur- 
rent of cold air ; especially, in onetal. the 
name given to air at its natural temper- 
ature forced through furnaces for smelting 
iron: opposed to hot-blast 
Cold-blooded (kdld'blud-ed), a. Having 
cold blood : (a) Jig. without sensibility or 
feeling. 'Thou cold-blooded slave." Shak. 

t in zool. a term applied to those animals 
3 temperature of whose blood ranges from 
the freezing-point or near it to 90“ Fahr. in 
accordance with that of the surrounding 
medium, or to those whose blood is a very 
little liigher in temperature than their 
habitat. 

Cold-cMsel (kold'chiz-el), n. A chisel %vhose 
cutting edge is formed of steel properly 
strengthened by tempering, for cutting 
metal in its cold state. 

Cold-cream (koUTkrem), n. A kind of cool- 
ing unguent for the skin, variously prepared. 

A very good variety is made by heating four 1 
parts of olive-oil with one of wliite wax. ! 


Cold-cream is useful in the case of chaps, as 
in the hands, lips, &c. 

Cold-hearted ( kdld'liart*ed ), a. Wanting 
passion or feeling; indifferent. ^Cold-hearted 
frozen formalists.' Young. 

Coid-heartedly (koldTiart-ed-li), adv. In a 
cold-hearted manner. 

Cold-heartedness (kold'hhrt-ed-nes), n. 
Want of feeling or sensibility. 

Coldish (kold'ish), a. Somewhat cold. 
Cold-Mhdt (kold'kind), a. Uniting coldness 
and kindness. Milton. 

Coldly (kold'li), adv. In a cold manner; 
wdthoiit warmth; without concern; without 
ardour or animation; without apparent pas- 
sion, emotion, or feeling; with indifference 
or negligence; dispassionately; calmly; as, 
to answer one coldly; a proposition is coldly 
received. 

If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly. 

Sha/c. 

Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked-meats 
Did furnish forth the marriage tables. Shak, 

Cold-movillg (kold'mQv-ing), a. Done with 
a gesture indicating want of cordiality or 
indifference. 

With certain half-cai>s and cold-moving nods 
They froze me into silence, Shak, 

Coldness (l<dld'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being cold: (a) want of heat. (6) Uncon- 
cern; indifference; a frigid state of temper; 
want of ardour, zeal, emotion, animation, 
or spirit ; as, to receive an answer with 
coldness; to listen with coldness. ' The faith- 
less coldness of the times.’ Tennyson. 
‘Chilling his caresses by the coldness of her 
manners.’ Tennyson, (c) Want of sensual 
desire; frigidity; chastity. ‘Virgin cold- 
ness,' Pope. 

Cold-pale (kold'pal), a. Cold and pale. 

Cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling part. 

Shak. 

Cold-served (kold'servd), a. 1. Served up 
cold.— 2. Dull; tiresome; tedious. Young. 
Cold-short (kold'short), a. Brittle wdien 
cold; as, cold-short iron. 

Coldstr earns (koUTstremz), n. pi, A distin- 
guished regiment of foot-guards, the oldest 
corps in the British army except the 1st 
Foot (Royal Scots), so named because first 
raised at Coldstream in Berwickshire, by 
General Mpnk, in 1660, with the object of 
bringing back Charles II. to the throne. 
The full name is Coldstream Guards. 

Cole (kol), n. [Icel. koUr, a top, a head, a 
heap. 3 One of the small conical heaps into 
which hay is first made up after being cut ; 
a haycock. [Scotch.] 

Cole (kol), n. [A. Sax. caul, cawel, like Sc. 
kale, kail, G. kohl, borrowed from L. colis, 
caulis, a cabbage-stalk, a cabbage.] Tlie 
general name of all sorts of cabbage or plants 
of the genus Brassica: generally used in its 
compounds, colewort, cole-seed, &c. 

Co -legatee (k6'leg-a-te")> n. [Prefix co, 
and legatee.] One who is a legatee along 
with another or others. 

Cole-mouse (k61'mous),?i. See Coal-mouse. 
Coleophyll, Coleophyllum (kol'e-d-fil, 
kore-6-fil'Tum), n. [Gr. koleos, a sheath, 
and phyllon, a leaf; 3 In lot the first leaf 
which follows the cotyledon in endogens, 
and ensheaths the succeeding leaves. It 
is well seen in Liliacem and Alismacese. 
Called also Coleoptile. 

Coleophyllous (koFe-6-fil"lus), «, In hot 
having the leaves inclosed in a sheath. 
Coleopter, Coleopterau (kol-e-op'ter, kol- 
e-op'ter-an), n. [Gr. koleos, a sheath, and 
pteron, a wing.] A member of the order 
Coleoptera. 

Coleoptera(kol-e-op't6r-a), n.pl. [SeeCOLE- 
OPTEE, 3 The name given to one of the 
orders into which insects are divided, the 
species of which order are commonly known 
by the name of beetles. The insects which 
constitute the order Coleoptera may be 
characterized as having four wings, of which 
the two anterior, called elytra, are not 
suited for flight, but form a covering and 
protection to the two posterior, and are of a 
hard and horny or parchment-like nature. 
When closed their inner margins, which are 
straight, touch and form a longitudinal su- 
ture. The inferior wings when not in use are 
folded transversely under the superior, and 
are membranous. The Coleoptera are among 
the insects which undergo a perfect, trans- 
formation, and of which the pupa is inactive, 
and the larva generally resembles a short 
tliick worm, with six legs and a scaly head 
and moutli. The Coleoptera are usually 
classed under four ^reat sections, viz. Pen- 
fuincrrt, with five-jointed tarsi; HeUromerct, 


with five-jointed tarsi to the two anterior 
pairs of legs, and four to the pi)steriov pair; 
Tetramera, with four-jointed tarsi to all the 



One of the Coleoptera {Cicindela cantpestris). 

/r. Head. A Thorax, f, .A.bdomen. nTff, Elytra. 
ee, Wing's. Pf, Antenna;. 

legs; Tfimera, with three-jointed tarsi to 
all the legs; but these two hist are also 
called Cryptopentaniei'a and Crig/totetra- 
mera, the fourth and fifth tarsi being only 
obscure, not wanting. 

Coleopterist (kol-e-op't6r-ist), n. One versed 
in the natural history of the Coleoi»tera. 
Coleopterous, Coleopteral (kul-e-op'ter- 
us, kol-e-op't6r-al), a. Pertaining or belong- 
ing to the Coleoptera ; as, a coleopterous in- 
sect. 

Coleoptile (koPe-op-til), ?i. [Gr. koleos, a. 
sheath, and ptilon, a' feather.] In hot. the 
same as Coleophyll. 

Coleorhiza (koFe-d-ri"za), n. [Gr. koleos, a. 
sheath, and rhiza, a root.] In hot. the 
sheath which covers the yoimg radicle of 
nionocotyledonous plants in its early devel- 
opment. 

Coler,t U'. A collar. Chaticer. 

Colera,tu, [L. cholera, '\Al&.] Bile. Chaucer. 
Cole-rape (koFrap), n. A plant, Brassica. 
Rapa, or common turnip. 

Colored, t pp. or a. Collared ; wearing col- 
lars. Chaucer. 

Cole-seed (kdl'sed), n. 1. A plant, Brassica. 
Napus, called also Winter JRape,-~2. The 
seed of this plant, from which oil-cake is. 
prepared for feeding cattle. 

Co-lessee (ko-les-se')» ti. [Prefix co, and 
lessee. ] In law, a joint lessee ; a partner hi 
a lease; a joint tenant. 

Co-lessor (ko-les-sori), n. [Prefix co, and 
lessor.] In laic, a joint grantor of a lease; 
a partner in giving a lease. 

Colestaff (koTstaf). Same as Colstaff, Cowl- 
staff. 

Colet, Collett (kol'et, kol'let), n. [A corrup-- 
tion of acolyte. ] An inferior church seiwant. 
See Acolyte. 

Cole-tit (kol-tit), n. See Coal-tit. 
Colewort (kol'w6rt), n. [Cole, and wort, A. 
Sax. ivyrt, an lierb.] 1. A particular .species, 
of cole, Brassica oleracea, or cabliage. — 2. A 
young cabbage cut before the head is formed. 
Col-fox, t n. A crafty fox. [Col occurs thus 
in several old words. Its origin is obscure. I 
Colic (koFik), n. [L. colmis, Gr. kdlikos, from 
kolon, the colon. ] In pathol. a painful 
spasmodic affection of the intestines, espe- 
cially of the colon, attended with fever or 
inflammation. There are many varieties of 
this dangerous complaint mentioned in 
medical works. 

Colic, Colical (kol'ik, koFik-al), a. Affecting' 
the bowels. * Colick pmgs.' Milton. 
Colicked (koFikt), a. Affected with colic;, 
gi'iped. Dr. G. Cheyne. 

Colicky (koFik-i), a. Pertaining to colic; as, 
colicky painB. 

Colidse (koFi-de), n. pi The coiies, a family 
of conirostral birds, order Passeres or In- 
sessores, of which the genus Colius is the 
type. They are inhabitants of Africa and 
India; and as their plumage is of a soft and 
silken character, and generally of sober 
tints, they are often called ‘mouse-birds.’ 
Colin (koFin), n. [Fr.] The American part- 
ridge (Perdix or Ortyx Virginiamis). 
Coliseum, (Icol-i-se'um), n. See Colosseum. 
Colitis (ko-3i'tis), n. [Gr. kolon, the colon.]: 
In pathol. inflammationof theiiiucous mem- 
brane of the colon; colonitis. 

CoHus (koFi-us), n. A genus of African corn- 
rostral birds, order Passeres, family Colidss 
or colies, allied to the plantain-eaters. The 
species live among trees, and are very active 
climbers. . 

CoHt (kol), v.t [L. collum, the neck.] To 
embrace the neck. ‘ They coll and kiss him.' 
Latimer. 

Colit (kol), n. An embrace round the neck. 
T. Middleton, 

Collabefactiou t (kol-lab‘'e-fak"sli(ni), n. [L. 
prefix con, and labefaceo, to make to totter.} 
A wasting away; decay; decline. Blount. 
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Collaborateur (kol-iab-o-ra-ter), n. [Fr.] 
Same as Collaborator, wiiicli term it origin- 
' ated.' 

OollaboratiOE (kol-lab'6-ra"shoii), n. The 
act of working together; united labour. 

In coiiaioration with Mr. Eirikr Magnusson he has 
translated the following works from the Icelandic. 

Men of the Time. 

■Collaborator (kol-lalj'd-ra-ter), n. [Fr. col- 
laborateur, as if from a L. collaborator, 
from col for con, together, and laboro, 
to labour.] An assistant; an associate in 
laboiu’, especially in literary or scientific 
pursuits. [A modern word.] 

CollaciOlin,t n. [L. collatio, collationis, a 
bringing together.] A conference. Chancer. 
Collapsable (kol-laps'a-bl), a. Capable of 
collapsing or being made to collapse. 
GoUapse (kol- laps'), v.i. pret. <fc pp. col- 
lapsed; ppr. collapsing. [L. collahar, collap- 
sus, to fall together, to fall in ruins—coZ 
for con, and labor, to slide or fall] 1. To 
fall in or together, as the two sides of a vessel; 
to close by falling together ; as, a bladder 
when emptied of air collapses. 

In consumptions and atrophy the liquids are ex- 
hausted and the sides of the canals collapse. 

Arbiithnot 

% Fig. to come to nothing ; to break down ; 
as, the project collapsed. 

CoUapse (kol- laps'), n. 1. A falling in or 
together, as of the sides of a hollow vessel. 

2, In nied. an extreme sinking or depression; 
a more or less sudden failure of the vital 
powers.— -3. Fig. a sudden and complete 
failure of any kind; a break-do wm. 

There was now a general collapse in heroisnr ; in- 
trigue took the place of patriotic ardour. 

IV. Chambers. 

Collapsed (kol-lapst'), p. and a. Exhibiting 
a collapse; ruined; decayed; come to nought; 
as, collapsed projects. ‘The ruins of his 
crown’s collapsed state.’ Mir. for Mags. 
‘Those corrupted inbred humours of col- 
lapsed nature.’ Qxiarles. 

Coilapsion (kol-lap'shon), n. A state of 
falling together or collapsing. ‘The eol- 
lapsion of the skin after death.' Dr. Russell. 
Collar (kol'i6r), n. [L. collars, Fr. collier, a 
collar, from L. collum, the neck.] 1. Some- 
thing worn round the neck, whether for 
use or ornament or both, or it may be for 
restraint; thus the name is given to a kind of 
necklace or chain of a highly ornamental 
character worn by the knights of several 
orders, and having the badge of the order 
appended to it; to a part of the harness of 
an animal used for draught; and to an 
article of dress or part of a garment going 
round the neck ; as, the collar of a coat or 
shirt. Jocularly applied by Shakspere to a 
halter. 

While you live, draw your neck out of the collar. 

Shah. 

2. Anything resembling a collar, anything in 
the form of a ring, especially at or near the 
end of something else: (a) in arch, a ring or 
cincture; also, a collar-beam (which see), (b) 
In hot (1) the ring upon the stipe (stem) of an 
agaric; (2) the point of junction between the 
radicle and plumula; (3) the point of diver- 
gence of the root and stem, (c) In meeh. 

t a ruff on a shaft at one end of a journal, 
prevent the shaft from shifting endwise. 
(2) A plate of metal screwed down upon the 
stuffing-box of a steam-engine, with a hole 
to allow the piston-rod to pass through. 
(3) A ring inserted in a lathe puppet for 
holding the end of the mandrel next the 
chuck. (4) A steel ring which confines a 
planchet, in coining, and prevents spread- 
ing under the pressure of the coining-press. 
(5) The neck of a bolt, (d) Naut. (1) an eye 
in the end or bight of a shroud or stay, to 
go over a masthead. (2) A rope formed into 
a wreath, with a heart or dead-eye in the 
bight, to which the stay is confined at the 
lower part, (e) In zool. (1) the coloured ring 
round the neck of birds. (2) The thickened 
secreting margin of the mantle of the tes- 
taceous gasteropods.— A collar of brawn is 
the quantity bound up in one parcel, brawn 
being derived from the collar or breast part 
of a boar.— To slip the collar, to escape or 
get free; to disentangle one’s self from diffi- 
culty, labour, or engagement. —In collar, 
out of collar, ready for or used to, and un- 
ready for or unused to viork.— Against the 
collar, uphill, so that the horse’s shoulders 
are constantly pressed against the collar ; 
hence, fg. against difficulties. 

Collar (kol'16r), v.t. l. To seize by the col- 
lar. —2. To put a collar on, — 3. To roll up 
and bind in the same way as a collar of 
brawn; as, to collar beef. 


Collarage ( kol'16r-aj ), n. A duty formerly 
levied on the collars of draught-honses. 
Collar-beam (koner-bem), n. A beam or 
piece of timber extending between two op- 
posite rafters, at some height above their 
base. , , . , 

Collar-bone (kol'ler-bon), n. I he clavicle. 
Collar-day (koller-da), n. A day on which 
knights appear at court in their collars. 
Collared (kolierd), p. and a. 1. Having a 
collar on the neck.— 2. In her. same as 
Gorged, 2. , 

Collaret (kol'16r-et), n. A small collar of 
linen, fur, or the like, worn by women. 
Collar- launder (kol'ler-lan-der), In 

mining, a gutter or pipe attached to a lilt 
of a pump to convey water to a cistern or 
any other place. , . 

CoUatable(kol-lat'a-bl),n. Capable of being 
collated. 

Collate (kol-lat'), v.t. pret. & pp. collated; 
ppr. collating. [ L. confero, coUatuni, to bring 
together, to compare, to bestow— coZ for con, 
and fero, latum, to cany.] 1. To bring to- 
gether and compare ; to examine critically, 
noting points of agreement and disagree- 
ment : applied particularly to manuscripts 
and books ; as, to collate all the manuscripts 
of a classical author. 

They could not relinquish their Judaism, and em- 
brace Christianity, without considering, weighing, 
and collating both religions. South. 

2. To confer or bestow a benefice by colla- 
tion (which see): followed by to. 

If the patron neglects to present, the bishop piay 
collate his clerk to the church. Blackstone. 

3. To bestow or confer, ‘ The grace of the 
Spirit of God, there consigned, exhibited, 
and collated.' Jer. Taylor. [Bare.]~4. To 
gather and place in order, as the sheets of 
a book for binding. 

Collate (kol-lat'), v.i. To place in a benefice 
by collation. 

Oollateral(kol-lat'er-al), a. [L.L. collateralis 
— L. col for con, and lateralis, from latus, a 
side.] 1. At the side; belonging to tlie side 
or what is at the side. ‘ The cardinal and 
collateral winds.’ Camden. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. Shak, 

2. Acting indirectly ; acting through side 
channels. 

They shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me, 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give 

To you in satisfaction. Shak, 

3. Derived from or acting on the side ; ac- 
companying but subordinate; auxiliary; 
subsidiary. ‘A collateral comfort.’ Piers 
Plowman, 

All the force of the motive lies within itself : it re- 
ceives no collateral strength from external consider- 
ations. AHerbtiry. 

He (Atterbury) was altogether in the wrong on the 
main question, and on all the collateral questions 
springing out of it. Macaulay, 

4. In gemalogy, descending from the same 
stock or ancestor, but not in a direct line; 
as distinguished from lineal. Thus the 
children of brothers are collateral relations, 
having different fathers but a common grand- 
father.— CoZZafemZ assurance, in law, assur- 
ance made over and above the principal deed. 
—Collateral circulatitni, in physiol, the pas- 
sage of the blood from one part to another 
of the same system of vessels by collateral 
communicating channels; it is much more 
frequent in the veins than in the arteries.— 
Collateral issue in law, is where a criminal 
convict pleads any matter allowed by law in 
bar of execution, as pregnancy, the king’s 
pardon, an act of grace, or diversity of per- 
son, viz. that he or she is not the same that 
was attainted, &c., whereon issue is taken, 
which issue is to be tried by a jury in- 
stanter.— Collateral secunty, such addi- 
tional security as a deed granted over other 
property besides that already mortgaged 
for the greater safety of the mortgagee; 
or a bill of exchange given or a pledge 
deposited to secure a pre-existing debt. 

Collateral (kol-lat'6r-al), n. 1. A collateral 
relation or kinsman,— 2. Collateral security. 
See the adjective. 

Collaterally ( kol-lat' 6r-al-li), adv. In a 
collateral manner: (a) side by side ; by the 
Bide.— Collaterally disposed, in her, set side 
by side, as distinguished from set upright, 
which is termed co-erectant or co-erected. 
(&) Indirectly. ‘The Papists more directly 
and the fanatics more collaterally. ’ Dry den. 
(c) In collateral relation ; not in a direct line ; 
not lineally. ‘Members of his own family 
coZZafera% related to him.’ Coxe. 


collateralness (kol-Iat'cr-al-nes), n. The 
state of being collateral. Cotgrace. 
Collationt (koMa'shon), v.i. To partake of 
alight repast; to lunch. 

I wt;nt to see a coach-race ill Hide P.'irk, audcij/, 
lation'd in Spring tirirden. Evelyn, 

Collation (kol-hVshon), n. 3. Tlie act of col- 
lating or bringing or laying togetlier and 
comparing; a cumpari.son of one copy or 
thing of a like kind with another; especially, 
the comparison of manuscripts or editions 
of books. ~2.t The act of conferring or be- 
stowing; a gift. 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the ro/Za- 
Zfo;/ of these benefits. Ray. 

3. In canon law, tlie presentation of a clergy- 
man to a benefice hy a bishop, who is the 
ordinary of the benefice, anti who at the 
same time has the benetice in his own gift 
or patronage, or by neglect of the patron 
has acquired the patron’s rights. When the 
patron of a church is not a bishop, he pre- 
sents his clerk for admission, and the bishop 
institutes him; but if the bishop of the dio- 
cese is the patron, his presentation and in- 
stitution are one act, and are called collation, 

4. In common law, the i3resentation of a 
copy to its original, and a comparison made 
by examination, to ascertain its conformity; 
also the report of the act made by the pro- 
per officers. —5. In Scots law, a provision by 
which, in certain circumstances, the herit- 
able and movable estate of a deceased per- 
son may be accumulated into one mass and 
distributed equally amongst the next of kin. 

6. A compilation ; specifically, a collection 
of the lives of the fathers of the clmrch; 
also, the act of reading and conversing on 
the lives, a practice instituted in monas- 
teries by St. Benedict. Dr. W. Smith. 
Hence— 7. A light repast: a term originally 
applied to the light repast partaken of by 
monks in monasteries after the reading 
of tlie lives of the saints.— S. t A conference, 
Chaucer.— Collation of seals, in laia, denotes 
(a) one seal set on the same laliel, on the 
reverse of another. Wharton. (Z>) A method 
of ascertaining the genuineness of a seal by 
comparing it with another known to be 
genuine, Bouvier. 

Collationer (kol-la'shon-6r), n. One who 
collates or examines the sheets or i>ages of 
a book, after it has been printed, to ascer- 
tain whether they have been correctly 
printed, paged, &e. 

CoHatitiOUSt (kol-la-ti'shus), a. [L. coUaii- 
cius.} Contributed; brought together; per- 
formed by contribution. Bailey. 

Collative (kol-la'tiv), a. JSccles. presented 
by collation, a term applied to advowsons ■ 
or livings of which the bishop and patron 
are the same person. 

Collator (kol-la'ter), n. 1. One who collates 
or compares manuscripts or copies of books. 

2. One who collates to a benefice.— 3. t One 
who confers any benefit or bestows a gift of 
any kind. 

■Well-placed benefits redound to the collator's hon- 
our. Feltham. 

Collaudt (kol'ljid), v.t [L. collaudo—col for 
con, together, and laudo, to praise.] To 
unite in praising. Howell. 

Collaudationt (kol-Iad-a'shon), 91. fSeeCoij- 
LAUD.] Laudation; eiicomium; flattery, i/cn 
Taylor. 

Colleague (kol'leg), n. [L. collega, a col- 
league— coZ for con, together, and lego, to 
send on an embassy or oflice. ] A partner or 
associate in the same office, employment, 
or commission, civil or ecclesiastical. It is 
never used of partners in trade or manufac- 
tures. 

Colleague (kol -leg'), v.t To unite with. 
Shah. [Bare.] 

ColleaguesMp (kol'leg-ship), n. Partner- 
ship in office. 

Collect (kol-lekt'), v.t [L. colligo, coUectmn 
—col for con, and lego, to gather; Gr. lego.} 

1. To gather into one body or place ; to as- 
semble or bring together ; as, to collect men 
into an army ; to collect curiosities or rare 
books; to collect taxes, accounts, &c.— 2. To 
gain by observation or information, [Now 
rare.] 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord 

Made me collect these danjzers in the duke, Shak, 

3. To gather from premises ; to infer as a 
consequence. [Now rare. ] 

Which consequence, I conceive, is very ill collected. 

Locke. 

— To collect one's self, to recover from sur- 
prise or a disconcerted state ; to gain com- 
mand over the thoughts wlien dispersed, 
over the passions when tumultuous, or the 
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mind when dismayed. ‘Affrighted inucli I 
<Iid in time collect myself.’ Shah—BY^. io 
gather, assemble, group, convene, ooiivoKe, 
aeomnulate, amass, infer, deduce. 

Collect (kol-iekto, v.i. To come or gather 
together; to accumulate; as, pus collects in 
nn abscess; sand or snow collects in banks. 
Collect (kollekt), n. A short comprehensive 
prayer; a form of prayer adapted to a par- 
ticiihir day or occasion, as one of a series 
of short prayers in the Book of Common 
Prayer, each set apart for a separate Sunday 
or special occasion. ‘Those beautiful col- 
lects which had soothed the griefs of forty 
generations of Christians. ’ Maamilay. 

Then let your devotion be humbly to say over pro- 
per Jer. Taylor. 

Collectanea (kol-lek-ta'ne»a), n. pi. [L., 
things collected.] A term applied to a 
selection of passages from various authors, 
usually made for the purpose of instruction; 
a miscellany. 

Collectaneoiist (kol-lek-ta'ne-us), a. [L. 
collectamus.} (xathered; collected. John- 
son. 

Collected (kol-lekt'ed), pp. and ci. 1. Ga- 
thered together.— 2. Not disconcerted; cool; 
firm; prepared; self-possessed; as, to be tiuite 
collected in the midst of danger. ‘ IMore vigi- 
lant and collected.’ Sir J. Hayward. 

The jury shall be guite surprised. 

The prisoner quite collected. Praed. 

Collectedly (kol-lekt'ed-li), adv. i. In one 
view; together; in one body. Hr. E. More. 
[Bare. 1—2. In a cool, firm, or self-possessed 
manner ; as, he spoke quite calmly and col- 
lectedly. 

Collectedness (kol-lekt'ed-nes), n. 1. The 
state of being collected or brought into 
close union or concentration. Dr. H. More. 
[Bare.]— 2. A collected or cool state of the 
mind. 

Collectible (kol-lekt'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being collected. 

Collection (kol-lek'shon), n. 1. The act or 
practice of collecting or of gathering; as, the 
collection of rare books was his hobby.— 

2. That which is collected, gathered, or put 
together ; as, a collection of pictures ; a col- 
lection of essays or sermons; specifically, 
that which is collected for a charitable, 
religious, or other purpose. ‘Now con- 
cerning the collection for the saints. ’ 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1.— 3.t The act of deducing conse- 
quences; deduction from premises; an in- 
ference. 


Wrong collections have been hitherto made out of 
these words by modern divines. Milton. 

4, PI. An examination at the end of each 
term at the colleges of Oxford, Durham, &c. 

5. The jurisdiction of a collector; a col- 
lectorship. See CohLECTOE, 3 .— Syn. An 
assemblage, group, crowd, mass, heap, com- 
pilation, selection. 

Collective (kol-lekt'iv), a. [L, collectivus; 
Er. colleetif.} 1. Eorraed by gathering; 
gathered into a mass, sum, or body; con- 
gregated or aggregated. ‘ A body collective., 
because it containeth a huge multitude.* 
Hooker.— % In gram, expressing a number 
or multitude united ; as, a collective noun 
or name, which, though in the singular num- 
ber itself, denotes more than one individual, 
as company, army, troop, assembly.— Z.-\ De- 
ducing consequences; reasoning; inferring. 
‘Critical and collectiveieasou.’ Sir T. Browne. 
4. Having the office or power of collecting; 
temling to collect; forming a collection. 

Local is his throne ... to fix a point, 

A central point, collective of his sons. Young'. 

CoHective (kol-lekt'iv), n. In gram, a col- 
lective noun or noun of multitude. 


Army, parliament, people, mob, gang, set, famibr, 
&c,, are collectives. " Latham. 

Collectively (kol-lekt'iv-li), adv. In a col- 
lective manner; in the aggregate; unitedly; 
as, the citizens collectively considered. 

Collectiveness (kol-lekt'iv-nes), n. The 
state of being collective. Todd. 

Collectivism (kol-lektlv-izm), n. The so- 
cialistic doctrine that the land and all means 
of production should belong to the state or 
the whole people of a country collectively 
and be iinder state regulation. 

Collectivist (kol-lekt'iv-ist), n. One who 
holds the doctrine or theory of collectivism. 
The word is also used as an adjective. 

Collector (kol-lekt'er), n. 1. One who col- 
lects or gathers things which are scattered 
or separate ; especially, one who makes a 
business of collecting objects of interest, as 
books, paintings, plants, minerals, shells, 
&c.— 2. A compiler; one who gathers and 
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puts together parts of hooks, or scattered 
pieces, in one book. ‘ Volumes without the 
collector’s owm reflections.’ Addison.— Z. An 
officer appointed and commissioned to col- 
lect and, receive customs, duties, taxes, or 
toll within a certain district.— 4. A bachelor 
of arts in Oxford who is appointed to super- 
intend some scholastic proceedings in Lent, 

5. pi. In hot dense hairs covering the styles 
of some species of composite flowers, &c-, 
and acting as brushes to clear tlie pollen 
out of the cells of the anthers. Treas. of 
Bot. — Electrical collector, the upper plate 
or disk of a condenser, employed for collect- 
ing electricity. 

Collectorate (kol-lekt'6r-at),?i. The district 
of a collector; a collectorship. 

CoilectorsMp (kol-lekt'er-ship), n. 1. The 
office of a collector of customs or taxes.— 

2. The jurisdiction of a collector. 

Collectress (kol-lekt'res), n. A female col- 
lector. 

Collegatary (I^ol-leg'a-ta-ri), n. [L, col, with, 
and lego, to send.] Same as Co-legatee. 
College (kollej), n. [L. collegium, a society, 
guild, or fraternity, from collega, a col- 
league — col tor con, with, and lego, to send 
on an embassy or mission.] 1. A society 
of men, invested with certain powers and 
rights, performing certain duties, or en- 
gaged in some common employment or 
pursuit; a guild; a corporation; as, the col- 
lege of cardinals, or sacred college; a col- 
lege ot physicians or surgeons; a college of 
heralds ; a college of justice, &c. Colleges 
of these kinds are usually incorporated or 
established by the supreme power of the 
state.— 2. A society incorporated for pur- 
poses of instruction and study in the higher 
branches of knowledge; an educational in- 
stitution duly incorporated and closely con- 
nected with, or having itself more or less 
the character of a university, being attended 
by students who are preparing to take a 
university degree, or who work to obtain 
the qualifications necessary for engaging in 
one of the learned professions. The colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge have a special 
character. See University.— 3. The edifice 
occupied by a college. — 4. A name often 
given to a school of a superior class or pre- 
tensions, —5. A collection or community. 
‘Thick as the college of the bees in May.’ 
Dry den. [Bare.] — College of Justice, in 

Scotland, the supreme civil court (Court of 
Session), composed of the judges, advocates, 
clerks of session, writers to the signet, <fcc. 
College - pudding (kollej-piid-ing), n. A 
kind of small plum-pudding. 

Collegial (kol-le'ji-al), a. Belating to a col- 
lege; belonging to a college; having the pro- 
perties and privileges of a college. 

The collegial corporations had usurped the exclu- i 
sive privilege of instruction. Sir IP, Hamilton. 

OoUegian (kol-le'ji-an), n. A member of a 
college, particularly of a literary institution 
so called; an inliabUaiit of a college; a stu- 
1 dent. ‘Fellow-coZZe(;fam\’ Lamb. 
Collegiate (koMe’ji-at), a. 1. Pertaining to 
a college ; as, collegiate studies. — 2. Consti- 
titiited after the manner of a college ; as, a 
collegiate society. — Collegiate church, {a) a 
church that has no bishop’s see, but has 
nevertheless a college or chapter of dean, 
canons, and prebends. Of these some are 
of royal, otliers of ecclesiastical foundation; 
and each is regulated, in matters of divine 
service, as a cathedral. Some of these were 
anciently abbeys which have been secular- 
ized. (&) In Scotland and the United States, 
an ordinary church under the joint pastor- 
ate of two or more clergymen.— 3. Collected; 
combined; united. Bacon. [Bare.] 
Collegiate t (kol-le'ji-at), n. A member of 
a college. ‘Bigorous customs that forbid 
men to marry, ... as prentices, servants, 
ooUegiates.’ Burton. 

Collenchyma (l^ol-en'ki-ma), n. [Gr. koUao, 
to glue, connect, and enchy^na, an infusion.] 
A peculiar kind of thickening of cellular 
tissue in the subepiclermal layers of many 
herbaceous stems, such as in the genera 
Biimex, Beta, Chenopodium, <fcc. 

Collet (koPlet), n. [BY. collet, a collar or 
necklace, from col, L. collum, the neck.] 
1. A band or collar; specifically, a small 
collar or band worn by the inferior clergy 
of the Bomish Church, —2. Among jewellers, 
(a) tlie horizontal face or plane at the bot- 
tom of brilliants. (6) The pai’t of a ring 
containing the bezel in which the stone is 
set. ■ 

The seal was set in a collet of gold. Sir T. Herbert. 

3. In glass-making, part of glass vessels 
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which sticks to the iron instniiiKuit used in 
taking the substance from the niei ting-pot. 

4. In mach. a small band of metal, as the 
ring wdilch fastens the packing of a piston. 

6. In hot. the neck or part of a plant from 
which spring the ascending and descemling 
axes. 

CoUeterial (kol-le-teYi-al), a. In enUnu. 
pertaining to the colleterium. 

ColleteritOU. (koWe-teYi-um), n. [.See CoL- 
LETIC.] Ill ento'm. an organ in tlie females 
of certain insects, containing a whit<i glu- 
tinous substance by which the ova are ce- 
mented together. 

Colletic (kol-let’ik), a. [Gr. kolUtikos, from 
kollao, to glue.] Having tlie proi:)erty of 
gluing; agg'lutiiiant. 

Colletic (kol-let'ik), n. An agglutiuaiit. 
Colley (koTli), n. Same as Collie. 

Collioert (kol-le-bar), n. A memlier of a 
despised race of people inhabiting Poitou, 
Maine, and Anjou in BYance, and resembling 
the cagots of the Pyrenees- 
ColUde (kol-lidO, 'v.i. pret. collided; ppr. col- 
liding. [L. colUdo—col, with, and Imlo, to 
strike.] To strike or dash against each 
other ; to encounter violently ; to meet in 
shock ; Jig. to meet in opposition <.>r anta- 
gonism; as, their interests collided. ‘Collided 
and ground itself to pieces.’ Carlyle. 
Collidet (kol-lkV), v. t. To strike against; to 
dash together. ‘ Struck or collided by a solid 
body.’ Burton. 

Collie, Colly (kolffi), n. [Perhaps lit. a dog 
with a docked tail, from Sc. cole or coll, to 
cut, to lop; comp. Icel. kolla, a deer or a 
ewe without horns.] A •v’-ariety of dog es- 
pecially common in Scotland, and much 
esteemed by Scotch shepherds; a sheep-dog. 
Collier (kol'yer), n. [B’roin coal; comp, law- 
yer, saioyer.'] 1. A digger of coal; one who 
%voi'ks in a coal-mine.— 2. A coal merchant 
or dealer in coal.— 3. A coasting vessel em- 
ployed in the coal trade. 

Colliery (kol'y6r-i), n. l. The place where 
coal is dug; a coal mine or pit.— 2. The co.al 
trade. 

Collieshan^e (koPli-shangY), n. A noisy 
quarrel or dispute; a confused uproar. Bitrns. 
[Scotch.] 

Colliflower (kol'li-flou-er), n. A corrupt 
spelling of Caulijloioer. 

Colligate (kolli-gat), v.t. pret. & pp. colli- 
gated; ppr. colligating. [L. colUgo—col, and 
ligo, to bind.] To bind or fasten together : 

(а) Lit. 

The pieces of isinglass are colligated in rows. 

Micholson. 

(б) F'ig. ‘ The scientific ideas by wliieh the 
phenomena are colligated.’ Wheioell. See 
Colligation, 2. 

Colligation (kol-li-ga'shon), oi. 1. A binding 
together. ‘ That tortuosity or nodosity in 
the navel, occasioned by the colligation of 
vessels.' Sir T. Browne.— 2. In philos. a 
term given to that process by winch many 
isolated facts are brought together under 
one general conception or observation, as 
: when Kepler discovered that the different 
! points in which a planet had been observed 
were all points in an ellipse. 

All received theories in science, up to the present 
time, have been established by taking up some suppo- 
sition, and comparing it, directly or by means of its 
remoter consequences, M’ith the facts it was inten<led 
to embrace. Its agreement, under certain cautions 
and conditions, ... is held to be the evidence of its 
truth. It answers its genuine purpose, the colli^atio?! 
of facts. WhetvelL 

The descriptive operation which enables a number 
of details to be summed up in a single proposition, Dr. 
Whewell, by an aptly chosen expression, has termed 
the colligation of facts. y. S. Mill. 

Colligation is not always induction ; but induction 
i's, B.hfr<xys colligation. jf.S.MiU. 

Collimate (kol'li-mdt), v.t. [See Colliga- 
tion.] To adjust the line of collimatioii in, 
and thus to determine the error of etfllima- 
tion; as, to collimate an astronomical in- 
strument. 

Collimating (kolli-mat-iug), a. Correcting 
the error of s,igfib.—ColUmating eye-piece, 
an eye-piece with a diagonal reflector used 
to determine the error of collimatioii in a 
transit mstrnmeiit.— Collimating lens. Seo 
Collimator, 2. 

Collimatioii (kol-li-rna'shon), n. [BYom 
a fancied L. verb coUimare, appearing in 
some MSS. of Cicei’O and Aulus Geiiiua, 
which is, in fact, a false reading for rol- 
lineare, from col, together, and Unva, a 
line.] The act of levelling or of directing 
the sight to a fixed object— Lbje of colU- 
matioh, in an astronomical instrument, sndi 
as a telescope, transit instrument. At;., the 
straight line which passes t hrough the cm itre 
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of the ohject-glass, and intersects at right 
angles those wires which are fixed in the 
focus. The deviation of the actual line of 
sight in a telescope from the focus and 
centre of the ohject-glass, or from the proper 
position, is termed the error of coUimatmi, 
which must be corrected or allowed for in 
observations. 

Collimator (koMinVa-ter), 71 . [See above.] 

1. A small telescope used for adjusting the 
line of collimation and determining the col- 
limation error in astronomical instruments. 

2. The object-glass of the telescope of a 
spectroscope to which the slit is attached. 
Also called Collimating lens. See Spectro- 
scope. 

Collin (koiain), [See Colloid.] The 
purest form of gelatin, taken as the type 
of all similar substances, which are hence 
called colloids. 

Collin© t (kolTin), n. [fr. camne, from L. 
collis, a hill ] A little hill ; a mount. 
‘Watered parks, full of fine collmes and 
ponds.’ Evelyn. [Rare.] 

CoUinear (kol-lin'e-Cr), a. Pertaining to or 
situated in a corresponding line; as, a series 
of points colUnear with another series. 
Collineate (kol-lin'e-at), v. t. and i [L. col- 
lineo—col, together, and Unea, a line.] To 
aim or direct in a line to a fixed object; to 
direct or lie in a line corresponding with 
another. 

Collineation (kol-lin'e-a"shon), n. The act 
of aiming or directing in a line to a fixed 
object. Johnson. 

CoUinglyt (kol'ling-li), adv. [Prom coll, 
to embrace.] With embracing. ‘Collingly 
hirakist.’ Gascoigne. 

Collingual (kol-ling'gwal), a. [L. col, with, 
and lingua, a tongue or language.] Speak- 
ing the same language. West. Rev. 
CoUioLuable (kol-lik'wa-bl), a. [See Colli- 
quATB. ] Capable of being liquefied or 
melted; liable to melt, grow’’ soft, or 
become fluid. 

OolliQtuament(kol-lik’wa-ment), n. l.tTIie 
subst iiice formed by melting ; that which is 
melted.— 2. The first rudiments of an embryo 
in generation. 

ColliQLuant (kol'ii-kwant), a. Having the 
power of dissolving or melting. Bailey. 
Colliquate (kolli-kwat), v.t. or i. [L, col, 
and Uqno, liquatum, to melt. See Liquid.] 
To melt ; to dissolve ; to change from solid 
to fluid; to make or become liquid. 

The ore is colliguated by the violence of the fire. Boyle. 
Ice will dissolve in fire and colliquate in water. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Colliquation (kol-li-kwa'shon), n, 1. The 
act of melting; a melting or fusing toge- 
ther. Bacon; Boyle. —2. In old rned. a wast- 
ing away of solid parts, accompanied by an 
excessive excretion of fluids. 

Colliquative (kol-lik'wa-tiv), a, 1. ]ilelting; 
dissolving.— 2. In med. profuse or excessive, 
so as to cause exhaustion; said of discharges; 
as, a colliquative sweat, a profuse clammy 
sweat. . . 

Colliquefaction ( kol - lik ^ we - f ak " shon ), n. 
[L. colliquefacio—col, with, and liguefacio, 
to make liquid.] A melting together ; the 
reduction of different bodies into one mass 
by fusion. ' Tlie incorporation of metals by 
simple colliquefaction. Bacon. 

Collision (kol-li'zhon), n. [L. collisio, from 
eoUido, collisu'in — col, together, and loedo, 
to strike or hurt.] 1. The act of striking or 
dashing together; a striking together of two 
hard bodies ; the meeting and mutual strik- 
ing of two or more moving bodies, or of a 
moving body with a stationary one. ‘ Colli- 
sion of two bodies.’ Milton. ‘ Like sparks 
from flints’ collimm.' Sir J, Denham.-— 
2. Opposition; antagonism; interference; 
as, a collision of interests or of parties. 
‘ThecoZZmon of contrary false principles.’ 
WarMirto7i. 

Collisive (koMi'siv), a. Causing collision ; 
clashing. Blackmore. 

Collitigant (koMitl-gant), n. [Prefix col 
for C071, and litigant. ] One who litigates or 
wrangles with another. 

Collitigant (kol-litq-gant), a. Disputing 
or wrangling together. Maunder. 
Collocate (kollo-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. collo- 
cated; ppr. collocating. [L. colloco — col, 
together, and loco, to set or place.] To set 
or place ; to set ; to station, ‘ To marshall 
and collocate in order his battailes.’ Rail. 
Collocate t (koP16-kat), a. Set; placed. 
‘The parts wherein that virtue is collocate,* 
Bacori. 

Collocation (kol-lo-ka'shon), n. [L. collo- 
catio.} 1. The act of collocating or placing ; 


the act of disposing along with something 
else ; the act of arranging. 

If elegance consists in the choice and collecaiion , 
of words, you have a most indubitable title to it. 

Sir W. Jones. 

2. The state of being placed, or placed along 
with something else ; the manner in which 
a thing is placed with regard to something 
else ; disposition ; arrangement ; as, in this 
collocation the sense of the word is clear. 
CoHocution (kol-lo-ku'shon), n. [L. col- 
loeutio—col, together, and lociitio, from 
loquor, to speak. ] A speaking or conversing 
together; conference; mutual discourse. 
Bailey. 

Collocutor (kol-lo-ku't6r or kol-lok'u-tSr), 
n. One of the speakers in a dialogue, 
Derham. 

CoHodioa (kol-lo'di-on), n. [Gr. koUa, 
glue, and eidos, resemblance.] A substance 
prepared by dissolving pyroxiline or gun- 
cotton in ether, or in a mixture of ether and 
alcohol, which forms a useful substitute for 
adhesive plaster in the case of slight wo unds. 
When the fluid solution is applied to the cut 
or wound it immediately dries into a semi- 
transparent, tenacious film, which adheres 
firmly to the part, and under it the wound or 
abrasion heals without inflammation. In a 
slightly modified form collodion is also em- 
ployed as the basis of a photographic pro- 
cess, called the collodion process. To ob- 
tain a negative picture by the collodion 
process a glass plate is covered with a film 
of collodion, which is sensitized by a salt 
(usually the nitrate) of silver, and the plate 
exposed in the camera. The picture obtained 
is then developed by the application of a solu- 
tion of protosulphate of iron, water, glacial 
acetic acid, and alcohol, and fixed by a solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda or of cyanide of 
potassium. To obtain a positive picture the 
negative is laid upon a sheet of paper placed 
in a glass frame, the paper having been sensi- 
tized by immersion in a solution of common 
sea-salt, and afterwards in one of nitrate of 
silver. The exposure is continued till the tone 
is sufficiently deep, after which the tint is 
improved by means of a salt of gold, and the 
picture fixed by hyposulphite of soda. Posi- 
tive pictures may he obtained direct by the 
collodion process, but the above is the method 
most frequently adopted. 

CollodiOliize <kol-lo'di-on-iz), v.t. pret. 
& pp. collodionized ; ppr. collodionizing. 
In pkotog. to prepare, as a plate, with col- 
lodion ; to treat with collodion. 
Oollodiotype (kol-16'di-6-tip), n. A picture 
produced by the collodion process, or the 
method by which such pictures are pro- 
duced. See under Collodion. 

CoUogue (kol-log'), v.i. [L. colloquor—col, 
together, and loquor, to speak, the form 
being probably influenced by colleague.} 
To confer or converse confidentially and 
secretly ; to converse with deceitful inten- 
tions; to lay schemes in concert with 
another. [Colloq., and often used in a 
humorous sense.] 

He had been collosmng with my wife. Thackeray. 
Collogue t (kol -log'), ut. To wheedle; to 
flatter. 

They do apply themselves to collogue and flatter 
their lieges. Burton. 

Colloid (kol'loid), a. [Gr. kolla, glue, and 
eidos, resemblance.] Like glue or jelly; 
specifically, (a) in chem. applied to uncrys- 
tallizable liquids. See Colloid, n. (b) In 
geol. a term applied to partly amorphous 
minerals. — CoZZoid corpiisdes is the name 
given to small cellular bodies existing in 
the brain normally, and also found in certain 
I morbid products of the body. 

Colloid (koTloid), n. The name given by 
: Professor Graham to a transparent, viscid, 
j yellowish, structureless, or slightly granular 
j matter, resembling liquid gelatine. Ool- 
I loids, as starch, gum, albumen, and gelatine, 

I diffuse through a given septum, as parch- 
ment paper, much more slowly than crys- 
talloids, and while permeable by crystalloids 
are impermeable to each other. Colloids are 
highly susceptible of chemical change, hence 
the organic proximate principles of food, as 
admitting of easy assimilation, are colloids. 
Colloids have no power to assume a crystal- 
line form, and they are inert as acids and 
bases. 

Colloidal (kol-loid'al),6e. Of or pertaining to 
or of the nature of colloids. 

CoUoidallty (koMoi-daTi-ti), n. Colloidal 
nature or character. Prof. Graham. 

CoUop (kolTop), n. [Probably from a root 
meaning to beat, the original meaning being 


thus a piece of meat made tender by beating; 
comp, iSw. kollops, G. klop2JS, both a dish of 
meat that has been beaten; D. kloppen, G. 
klopfen, to beat; E. to clap.} 1. A slice or 
lump of flesh. 

He covereth hi.s face with his fatness, and raaketh 
collops of fat on his flanks. Job xv. 27. 

God knows thou art a coUop of my flesh. Shak, 

2. A slice or piece of anything. [Rare.] 

This, indeed, with the former, cut two good collops 
out of the crown land. Fuller. 

Colloquial (kol-16'kwi-al), a. [See Colloquy.] 

1. Pertaining to conversation. 

His (Johnson’s) colloquial talents were, indeed, of 
the highest order. Macaulay. 

2. Peculiar to the language of common con- 
versation; az, a colloquial phrase. 

Colloquialism (kol-ld'kwi-al-izni),n. A word 
or phrase peculiar to the language of com- 
mon conversation. 

Colloquiality ( kol - 16 ' kwi -al'T-ti ), n. The 
state of being colloquial. Worcester. [Rare.] 
Colloquiali2e(kol-16'kwi-al-iz), v.t To make 
colloquial, Worcester, plare,] 
Colloquially (kol -16 'kwi-al-li ), adv. In a 
colloquial or conversational manner; in col- 
loquial language. 

Colloquist (kolTo-kwist), n. A speaker in 
a dialogue. colloquists in this dia- 

logue.’ Malone. 

Colloquize (kolTo-kwiz), v.i. To take part 
in a colloquy or conversation; to converse. 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Colloquy (kolT6-k wi), n. [L. colloquium- 
col, together, and loquor, to speak.] The 
mutual discourse of two or more; a confer- 
ence; a dialogue; a conversation. 

In retirement make frequent colloquies or short 
discoursings between God and your own soul. 

Jer. Taylor, 

CollOW (kol '16), n. Grime or soot. See 
Colly. [Obsolete or provincial] 
Colluctaacyt (kol-liik'tan-si), n. [L, col- 
luctof—col, together, and luctor, to strug- 
gle.] A struggling to resist; opposition; 
contrariety. Bailey. 

Colluctatiout (kol-luk-ta'slion),7r. A strug- 
gling to resist; wrestling; contest; struggle. 

‘ Colluetation^yiili old hags aud hobgoblins.’ 
Dr, E. More. 

Collude (koi-lud'),,ui pret. colluded; ppr. 
colluding. [L. coltudo—col, together, aud 
ludo, to play, to banter, to mock.] To play 
into the hands of each other; to conspire in 
a fraud; to act in concert; to connive. 

If they let things take their course they will be re- 
presented as colluding with sedition. Burke. 

Colluder (kol-lud'er), n. One who conspires 
in a fraud. Milton. 

Collum (koTlum), n. [L., the neck.] In hot. 
same as CoZZar, 3 (6). 

Collusion (kol-lu'zhon), n. [L. colkisio. See 
Collude.] l. Secret agreement for a frau- 
dulent piu’pose. 

These miracles were done publicly, in the face of 
the world, that there might be no room to suspect 
artifice or collusion. Atterbnry. 

2. Specifically, in law, a secret understand- 
ing between two jiarties, who plead or pro- 
ceed fraudulently against each other to the 
prejudice of a third person. 

Collusive (kol-lii'siv), a. Fraudulently con- 
certed between two or more; as, a collusive 
agreement. ‘CoZZtmye divorces.’ Strype,. 
Cqllusively (kol-lu'siv-li), adv. In a collu- 
sive manner; by collusion; by secret agree- 
ment to defraud. 

Collusiveness (kol-lu'siv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being collusive. 

CoHusory (koMu'so-ri), a. Carrying on a 
fraud by a secret concert; containing collu- 
sion; collusive. Bailey. 

Collutorium (kol-lu-to'ri-um), n. [L. colluo, 
to rinse.] In nied. a mouth-wash; a gargle. 
Dunglison. 

Colluvies (kol-lu'vi-ez), 71 . [L.] Filth; ex- 
crement; impure matter. Dunglison, 
Colly t (kol'ii), n. [From A. Sax. col, coal] 
The black grime or soot of coal or burned 
wood. ‘Besmeared with soot, colly,’ &c. 
Burton. Written also CoUow. 

Colly t (kolli), v.t To make foul; to grime 
with tine smut of coal; to blacken. ‘ Brief as 
the lightning in the colUed night.’ Shak. 
Written also Collow. 

Nor hast thou coined thy face enough. B. JOHso?i. 

Colly, n. A kind of dog. See Collie. 
Collybist (kol'li-bist), 71 . [Cxv. koUybistes.} A 
money-changer. Bp. Halt 
Collyrite (konir-it), n. [Gr. koUyrion.} See 
below,] A variety of clay of a white colour, 
with shades of gray, red, or yellow. 
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Collyrium (kol-lir'i-iim),n. [L. ^tvomGrJcoU | 
lyruM, an eye-salve, an n\v^. of kollym, a j 
small roll a:iveii to children, from the shape ' 
ill which the drug was made up.] 1. Eye- j 
salve ; eye-wash; a topical remedy for dis- I 
orders of the eyes.™ 2. t A preparation of 
medicine in a- solid state, made up in a long 
cylindrical roll so as to be introduced into 
some of the openings of the body, as the 
anus, nostril, etc. 

Colmar (koVmar),n. A sort of pear, so called 
from the town of Colmar in Alsace. 

ColoMimi (ko-I6'bi-um), n. [L., from Gr. 
koldboH, mutilated, curtailed.] 1. Eodes. 
(a) the sleeveless dress of a monk. (?>) An 
episcoiial vestment, similar in kind to the 
tunic, oniywithout sleeves. —2. A dress worn 
by a king at his coronation, corresponding 
to the clerical dalmatica. See Dalmatica. 

Coloboma (kol-o-bo'ma), n. [Gr. Jcolohoma, 
anything mutilated or curtailed.] In m^ed. 
a mutilated or maimed organ. 

Colocasia (kol-o-ka''si-a),n. [L. and Gr.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Aracese, the 
leaves and tubers of which are acrid. The 
latter contain much starchy matter, and 
they are used as food in the south of Europe, 
jif ter the acrid matter is separated by wash- 
ing or boiling. This species is supposed to 
he the eolocasium of Virgil, and is now 
known as C, antiqiwrum. C, esculeiita, C. 
macrorhiza, and others furnish the taro of 
the Pacific islands. 

Colocyatil (koPo-sinth), n. [Gr. ImlolcyntMs, 
kolokyatkos, the round gourd or pumpkin.] 
The coloquin- 
tida or bitter- 
apple, a kind of 
cucumber, the 
fruit of Citnil- 
lus or Cucu^ttis 
Colucynthis,'nat 
order Cucur- 
bitaceaj, indi- 
genous in the 
warmer parts 
of A.sia,butnow 
widely culti- 
vated on ac- 
count of its 
medicinal pro- 
perties. The 
fruit is a round 
gourd with 
many seeds em- 
bedded in a 
light and 
spongy pulp, which is very bitter. From 
the pulp a watery extract is obtained, which 
is used as a purgative in the form of pills. 
The seeds, from which an oil is obtained, <are 
said to be bland and nutritious. 
Colocynthin, Colocsmthine (kol-6-sinth"- 
in), n. (CscHsiOa;^.) A peculiar substance 
obtained from colocynth and present more 
or less in many plants of the gourd family. 
It is a soft semi-transparent mass resem- 
bling some resins; it is very soluble in alco- 
hol, far less so in water, but affords with it 
a solution of extreme bitterness, and froth- 
ing on agitation. 

Cologne-earth (ko-16n'erth), n. A kind of 
light liastard ochre, of a deep brown colour, 
transparent, and durable in water-colour 
painting. It is an earthy variety of lignite 
or partially fossilized wood, and occurs in 
an irregular bed of from 30 to 50 feet deep 
near Cologne, whence the name. 

Cologne -water (ko-16n'wn--t6r), n. Same 
as Eati. de Cologne. 

Cololite (ko'lo-lit), n. [Gr. Icolon, the colon, 
ami Uthosi, a stone.] In geol. the name given 
to what appear to be the petrified inte,stines 
of fishes or their contents, but whicli are 
more probably worm-casts like those of the 
lobworm. They are frequently found in 
the lithographic standstoiie of the oolite. 
Colomba, Goinm'ba (ko-lom'ba, ko-lum'ba), 
n. See CALUMBA. 

Colomhier (ko-lom'bi-er), n. Same as Co- 
lumhier. 

Colon (kolon), n. [Gr. knlon, the colon, a 
member or limb, a clause.] 1. In a^iat. the 
lai'gest portion of the intestines, forming 
the middle section of the large intestine. 
Beginning at the cojcuin and ascending by 
the right kidney it passes under the hollow 
part of the liver and the ])ottom of the sto- 
mach to the spleen; thence descending by 
the left kidney it passes in the form of an S 
to the upper part of the os sacrum, where, 
from its straight course, the canal takes the 
name of rectum. The colon is distinguished 
into the right lumbm*, or ascending colon; 


the arch of the colon, or transverse colon; ■. 
the left lumbar, or descending colon; and 
* the sigmoid flexure, or left tliac colon. — 
j 2. In g7'am. a point or character formed 
I thus [ : ], used to mark a pause greater than 
that of a semicolon, but less than that of a 
period; or rather it is used when the sense 
of the division of a period is complete, so 
as to admit a full point, but something is 
added by way of illustration or the descrip- 
tion is continued by an additional remark, 
without a necessary dependence on the fore- 
going members of the sentence. Thus, 

A brute arrives at a point of perfection he can 
never pass ; in a few years he has all the endowments 
he is capable of. Sjtectaior, 

Colonet (ko-lonO, n. [L. colonus, a husband- 
man.] A peasant; a rustic; a clown. ^A 
country colmie toil and moil.’ Burton. 
Colonel (kfer'nel, formerly koFo-nel), n. 
[Formerly also eoronel, which is the Spanish 
form of the word, and has given the modern 
pronunciation. From Fr. colonel, O.Fr. 
eolomiel, from It. colonello, a colonel, also a 
little column, a dim. of colonna, L. colwmia, 
a column: the name was originally given to 
the leading company in a regiment.] The 
chief commander of a regiment of troops, 
whether infantry or cavalry. Any grade 
above this converts him into a general-officer 
belonging to the army collectively, not to 
one particular regiment. Except in the 
artillery and engineers, the office of colonel 
is purely honorary, and is generally con- 
ferred on distinguished oflicers and princes 
of the blood royal, the real command resting 
with the lieutenant-colonel in each bat- 
talion, who, after five years, becomes a 
colonel. All colonels, in order of seniority, 
become general-officers. 

Colonel (k^rinel, formerly kol'o-nel), v.i. To 
play the part of a colonel or military adven- 
turer: perhaps used only by Butler. 

Then did sir knight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode ■a.-coloneUiu^, Hndibras, 

Colonelcy, ColonelsMp (ker'nel-si, ker'- 
nel-ship), n. The office, rank, or commis- 
sion of a colonel. 

Oolonert (koron-6r), n. Same as Colonist. 

Holland. 

Colonial (ko-16'ni-al),rt. [See Colony. ] Per- 
taining to a colony; as, colonial government; 
colonial rights. 

Colonialism (ko-ld'ni-al-izm), n. A phrase, 
idiom, or practice peculiar to a colony. 
Colonical t (ko-lon'ik-al), a. [L. colonus, a 
husbandman.] Belatiug to husbandmen, 

services were those wliich were done by 
the ceorls and socmen to their lords. Spebnan. 

Colonist (kol'on-ist), n. [See Colony.] An 
inhabitant of a colony; a settler in a col- 
ony; a member of a colonizing expedition. 
Colonitis (ko-lo-ni'tis), n. In med. colitis. 
Colonization (kol'on-iz-a^shon), n. The act 
of colonizing or state of being colonized. 
Colonizationist ( kol'on-iz-ji"shon-ist ), n. 
An advocate for colonization. 

Colonize (koFon-iz), r.J. pret. & pp. colon- 
ized; ppr. colonizing. 1. To plant or estab- 
lish a colony in ; to send a colony to ; as, 
England Australia.— -2. To migrate 
and settle in, as inhabitants; as, English 
Puritans colonized N ew England. 

Colonize (koFon-iz), v.L To remove and 
settle in a distant country ; as, to colonize • 
in India. i 

Colonizer (koFon-iz-er), n. One who colo- i 
nizes; one who establishes colonies. ' 

Colonnade (kol-on-niid'), n. [It. colonnata, 
from coZonna, a column. See Column.] In 
arch, any series or range of columns placed 
at certain intervals, called intercolumnia- 
tions, from each other, such intervals vary- 
ing according to the rules of art and the 
order employed. 

Colony p^oFo-ni), n. [L. colonia, from colo, 
to cultivate.] 1. A company or body of 
people transplanted from their mother- 
country to a remote province or country to 
cultivate and inhabit it, and remaining sub- ' 
ject to the jurisdiction of the parent state; 
a body of settlers or their descendants. The 
inhabitants of a colony generally lose the 
name of colonists when they cease to be 
subjects of the parent state.— 2. The country 
planted or colonized : formerly called a pla^i- 
tatio7i.-~Z. A number of animals or plants 
living or growing together; as, colonies of 
shell-fish; colo7iies of algre. 

Colonyt (koFo-ni), v.t To colonize. Fan- 
shaw. 

Colopbany (koFo-fa-ni), n. Same as Colo- 
phony. 


Colophene (l<oFo-feii), n. A viscid aromatic 
oil obtained by the rapid distillation of col- 
ophony, or by distilling oil of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid, the product be- 
ing afterwards purified in both cases. It is 
a hydrocarbon. 

OolopboliC (kol-o-foFik), a. A term appel- 
lative of one of the acids present in colo- 
phony. It is produced by the action of heat 
on pinic acid, and is the least soluble of all 
the colophonic acids in alcohol. 

Colophoil. (koFo-fon), n. [Gr, koloplmi, a 
summit, top, finishing. ] A device, or 
printer’s name, place of publication, and 
date, formerly put at the conclusion of a 
book. 

Colophonlaa (kol-o-fo'ni-an), a. Eelatingto 
a colophon or the conclusion of a book. 
Cudivorth. 

Colophonic (kol-o-foiFik), a. [See Colo- 
phony.] A term appellative of the resinous 
acids — pinic, pimaric, .sylvic, ami colo- 
pholic— present in colophony. They are all 
isomeric, their common formula being 

C20H30O2. 

Oolophonite (koFo-fon-it), n. A variety of 
garnet, of a reddi.sh yellow or brown colour, 
occurring in small amorphous granular 
masses: so called from its resemblance in 
colour to colophony. 

Colophony (koFo-fon-i), ?L [Gr. kolophOnia, 
from Colophon, a city of Ionia, whence the 
Greeks obtained it.] In phar. black resin 
or turpentine boiled in water and dried, or 
the residuum, after distillation of the ethe- 
real oil of turpentine, being further urged 
by a more intense and long-continued fire. 
It is for the most part a mixture of several 
resinous acids. See Colophonic, 

Coloquintida (kol-o-kwin'ti-da), 7i. [Gr. 
kolokynthis, kolokyiithidis. ] The colocynth 
or bitter-apple. See Colocynth. 

Tlie food that to him now is as luscious as locusts, 
shall be to him shortly as bitter as coloynintida. 

Shak. 

Color (kuFer). An old and a common Ameri- 
can spelling of Colour. 

Colorado Beetle (kol-6-ra'd6 be'tl), 71 . A 
coleopterous insect {Ch'7'ysomeUt or Poly- 
gmmina decemilineata), family Chrysome- 
lidm, })eloiiging to the tetramerous section 
of the order. In size it is somewhat larger 



Colorado Beetle [CJttysoouda dra'inittieatn). 


I, Part of leaf with eggs of the insect. 2, Caterpillar. 

3, Pupa. 4, Perfect insect. (All nat. size.) 

; than a pea, nearly oval, convex, of a yellow- 
ish or oclire- yellow colour, marked with 
black spots and Idotclies, and on tiie elytra 
with ten black longitudinal stripes. The 
wings, wdiich are folded under tlie elytra, are 
of a blood-red colour. This insect, a native 
of the south-western states of Yorth Ame- 
rica, works great havoc among the potato 
crops. 

Colorate (kuFer-at), a. [L. coloratus, from 
mlo7'Q, to colour.] Coloured; dyed or tinged, 
with some colour. ‘Had the tunicTes and 
humours of the eye been colorate.’ Hay. 
[P^are,] 

Coloration (kul-er-a^shou), n. [I. colora.} 
The art or practice of colouring, or tlie state 
of being coloured; colouring. 

The most serious objection to the iiicrease of the 
aperture of ohject-glrisse.s, was the cv/oytuA'u of the 
image produced, U'hrn’ciL 

Colorature (kuFi5r-a-tur), >?.. In 'music, all 
manner of variations, trills, Ac., intended to 
make a song agreeable, and corresponding 
in some degree -with the intermingling of 
various shades of colour with a view to 
harmony. Calle<l also Colovrmg. 

Colorific (kul-er-ifik), a. [L. color, colour, 
and, facia, to make.] Having the quality of 
tinging; able to give colour or tint to otln-r 
bodies. 

Colorimeter (kol-o-riiiFet-cr), n. [L. color, 
colour, and Gr. metroii, a inetisure. j An in- 
strument for measuring the depth of colour 
in a liquid by comparison with tt stundarti 
liquid of the same tint. 


w, trig; w^h, u’/iig; zh, azure.— vSee Key. 
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Colossal (ko-los'sal), a> Like u colossus; 
much exceeding the size of nature ; very 
large; huge; gigantic. 

€olosse(k6-los0,n. SameasCoZo6‘Sug. [Rare.] 

There huge coiosses rose, with trophies crowned. 

And Rimick cliaracters were grav’d around. Pofe, 

Colosseant (kO‘los-se'aii),a. Like a colossus; 
gigantic; colossal. ‘ Among otliers he men- 
tions the colosseati statue of Juno.’ Harris. 
Colosseum (kol-os-se'um), n. [ L. , from Gr. 
kolossos, a gigantic, colossal statue. ] A 
name given to the Flavian Amphitheatre in 
Rome, a large edifice for gladiatorial com- 
hats, figlits of wild beasts, and similarsports. 

It was begmi by Vespasian, and finished by 
Titus, SO A.i>. The outline of the Colosseum 
is elliptic, the exterior length of the build- 
ing being 020, and its breadth 513 feet ; it 
is pierced with eighty openings or vomitaria 
in the ground story, over which are super- 
imposed three other stories, the whole ris- 
ing perpendicularly to the height of 160 
feet. Written also Coliseum. See Amphi- 
theatre. 

Colossiet (ko-los’'sik), a. Colossal. ‘ CoZos- 
sick statues.’ Chapman. 

Colossoclielys (ko-los's6-kel-is), ot. [Gr. 
kolossos, a colossus, and chelys, a tortoise.] 
A genus of gigantic tortoises, found in a 
fossil state in India. One species is known, 
named by its discoverers C. atlas, from its 
immense size, the remains indicating a 
length of twelve or fourteen feet. 

Colossus (ko-los'sus),n. pi. Colossi (ko-los'- 
si) or rarely Colossuses ( kd-los'sus-ez). [Gr. 
itoZoasos, a gigantic colossal statue.] A statue 
of a gigantic size. One of the most remark- 
able was that at Rhodes, a statue of Apollo, 
so high that it is said ships might sail be- 
tween its legs. There is, however, no satis- 
factory authority for the popularly received 
statement that its legs extended over the 
mouth of the harbour. 

He doth bestride this narrow world 

Like a Colossus. Sha/i. 

In that isle he also defaced an hundred other 
eolossteses. Sir T. Herbert. 

Colossus-Wise (ko-los'sus-wiz), adu In the 
manner of a colossus ; astride, as the colos- 
sus at Rhodes was believed to have stood. 
BKah. 

Colostrum (ko-los'trum), n. [L, ] 1. The 
first milk secreted in the breasts after child- 
birth. —2. f An emulsion made by mixing 
turpentine and yolk of eggs. 

Colour (kuFSr), n. [I. color, colour.] 1. That 
in respect of which bodies have a different 
appearance to the eye independently of their 
form. It is a property or attribute of light 
rather than of liodies tlieinselves, though 
the molecular constitution of a body, by de- 
termining the character and number of the 
light vibrations it returns to the eye, deter- 
mines its colour. In perfect darkness bodies 
have no colour. The principal colours are 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet; but they all admit of almost endless 
gradations of shade. These are sometimes 
called the primary colours, being the col- 
ours into which white light is divided by a 
glass prism, but in a stricter sense the pri- 
mary colours are three in number, namely, 
red, green, and violet (or blue). These three 
colours or kinds of light cannot be resolved 
into any otliers, while a yellow ray for in- 
stance can be resolved into red and green, 
or can be produced by the mingling of reel 
and green light, consequently yellow is not 
now regarded as a primary colour by scien- 
tific men. Inasmuch, however, as a yellow 
and a blue pigment will always produce a 
green when mixed, red, yellow, and blue may 
still in a sense be regarded as primary. In the 
scientific sense of the word white and black 
are not considered colours, a white body 
reflecting and a black body absorbing all the 
rays of light without separating them, where- 
as the colouz’s proper are due to separation 
of the rays of light by partial absorption 
and reflection, or by refraction. —■ 2. The 
blood-red hue of the face; redness; com- 
plexion. 

Then the Captain’.s colour heig’hten'd. 

Joyful came his speech. Tennyson. 

3. ¥iy. that which serves to hide the real 
character of something and give a false ap- 
pearance; appearance; false show; pretence; 
guise. 

Why hunt I then for colour or excuses? S/taii, 
Under the colour of commending him, 

I have access niy own love to prefer. ShaJ^. 

4. Kind; species; sort; variety; character. 

Boys and women are, for the most part, cattle of 
this coloitr. SkaA. 


5. That which is used for colouring; a pig- 
ment ; paint, as red-lead, ociirc, orpuBeat, 
cinnabar, or vermilion, C. pi. (a) A 
flag, ensign, or standard borne in an army 
or fleet. See Flag. (?;) A colour used as a 
badge; as, the colmtrs of a party ; the colours 
of Oxford or Cambridge.— 7. In latv, an 
apparent or prima facie right, a sufficient 
warrant for action; formerly also colowr (or 
express colour') was a probable but really 
false plea, the design of which was to draw 
the decision of the cause from the jury to 
the judges, by making the point to be decided 
appear to be one of law and not of fact. 
8. In phren. one of the perceptive faculties, 
its supposed function being that of giving 
the power of perceiving colours or of dis- 
tinguishing their shades. — Complementary 
colours, colours which together make white; 
thus, any of the primary colours is comple- 
mentan'y to the other two. — Local colours, 
those which are natural to a particular ob- 
ject in a picture, and by which it is distin- 
guished from other objects. — Neutral col- 
ours, those in which the hue is broken by 
partaking of the reflected colours of the ob- 
jects which surround fiiem.— Positive col- 
ours, those unbroken by such accidents as 
affect neutral colours. — Prima'i'y colours. 
See above.— Pnsiaatfc colours, colours pro- 
duced by transmitting -white light through 
colourless prismatic bodies, as a triangular 
glass prism. See Subjective or 

accidental colours. See Accidental.— Per- 
so-ns of colour, members of the darker varie- 
ties of mankind, as negroes, mulattoes, &c. 

Marriages between white men and women of colour 
are by no means rare. M'CuUoch. 

—Colour, Hue. See Hue. 

Colour (kiiFer), v.t. 1. To change or alter 
the external colour or hue of a body or sub- 
stance; to dye; to tinge; to paint; to stain. 
2. Fig. to clothe with an appearance differ- 
ent from the real; to give a specious appear- 
ance to ; to set in a fair light ; to palliate ; 
to excuse; to make plausible. 

He colours the falsehood of jEneas by an express 
command of Jupiter to forsake the queen. Lryden. 

We have scarce heard of an insurrection that was 
not coloured with grievances of the highest kind. 

Addison. 

—To colour a strangefs goods, an expression 
formerly used when a freeman allowed a 
foreigner to enter goods at the custom- 
house in his name, to avoid the alien’s duty. 
—Colouring matter, the name given to any 
foreign substance which is found colouring 
natural objects, or which is employed in the 
arts for the purpose of imparting colour to 
various materials. 

Colour (kul'^r), v.i. To blush. 

The unfortunate Dr. Nowell coloured and stam- 
mered out a few incolierent words, and was unable 
to go on. Fronde, 

Colourable (kul'er-a-bl), a. Specious; plau- 
sible ; giving an appearance of right or jus- 
tice; as, a colourable pretence; a colourable 
excuse, — Ostensible, Colourable, Specious, 
Platisible. See under Ostensible. 
Colourableness (kuTfir-a-bl-nes), n. Spe- 
ciousness; plansibleness. 

Colourably (kuF6r-a-bli), adv. Speciously; 
plausibly; with a fair external appearance. 
Colour-blind. (huFer-blind), a. Incapable 
of accurately distinguishing colours; having 
an imperfect perception of colours. See 
following article. 

Colour-blindness (kul 'er- blind -nes), n. 
Total or partial incapability of distinguish- 
ing colours. Dr. George Wilson of Edin- 
burgh has divided colour-blindness into 
three grades: (a) Inability to discern any 
colour, so that light and shade, or black and 
white, are the only variations perceived. 
(&) Inability to distinguish the nicer shades 
of the more composite colours, as browns, 
grays, and neutral tints, (c) Inability to dis- 
tinguish between the primary colours, red, 
blue, and yellow, or between them and their 
secondaries, green, purple, orange, and 
brown. Red is the colour which the coloui’- 
hlind are most commonly unable to distin- 
guish, while yellow is the most easily recog- 
nized. Colour-blindness occurs in eyes whose 
power of vision, as to form and distance, is 
quite perfect. This defect is common espe- 
cially among men. Of 1154 persons exa- 
mined in Edinburgh, 66, or 1 in 17-7, were 
found colour-blind. Called also Daltonism. 
Colour-box (kuF6r-boks), n. A portable 
box for holding artists' colours, brushes, &c. 
Coloured (kurerd), p. and a. i. Having a 
colour; dyed; tinged; painted or stained.— 
2. Having some other colour than white or 


Fate, far, fat, fj^ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


black; as, a coloured ribbon.— 3. A term ap- 
plied to the darker varieties of mankind.— 
4. In bot. applied to a leaf, calyx, seed, cVrc., 
to express any colour except green.— 5. Hav- 
ing a specious appearance. 

Coiouring (kurer-ing), n. 1. The act or art 
of aiJplying colours. — 2. Colour applied ; 
tints or hues collectively, as in a picture.--. 
3. A specious appearance ; pretence ; show; 
as, the story has a colouring of truth.— 3. In 
music, see Coloratxjre. 

Colourist (kul'er-ist), n. One who colours; 
a painter wliose works are remarkable for 
beauty of colour. ' The great colourists of 
former times.’ Malone. 

Colourless (kuT^r-les), a. Destitute of col- 
our; not distinguished by any ime; transpa- 
rent; as, colourless water, glass, or gas. 
Colourmau (kul'er-man), n. One who pre- 
pares and sells colours. 

Colour-printing (kuFor-print-ing), n. See 
Chromatic Printing under Chromatic. 
Colour-sergeant (kuLer-sar-jent), n. a 
non-commissioned oflicer %vho ranks higher 
and receives bettor pay than an ordinary 
sergeant, and who, in addition to discharging 
all the ordinary duties of a sergeant, attends 
the colours in the field or near head-quar- 
ters. There is one to eacli company of 
infantry. 

Colpenchyma (kol-pen'ki-ma), n. [Gr, kol~ 
pos, the bosom, the bosom-like fold of a gar- 
ment, and enchyma, an infusion,] In ''bot. 
tissue composed of wavy or sinuous cells. 
Colpocele (korp6-sel), n. [Gr. Icolpos, the 
bosom, and /reZe, a tumour. ] In med. same 
as Elytrocele (which see). 

Colportage (koTpor-taj), n. The system of 
distributing religious books, tracts, by 
colporteurs. 

Colporteur (kol-por-t6r, 6 long), n. [Fr.— 
col, from L. collimn, the neck, and 
a carrier, from L.porto, to carry.] In France, 
a hawker of wares ; a hawker of books and 
pamphlets. The term is now naturalized 
in England, and appropriated to a class of 
men always, or most commonly, subsidized 
by societies or associations with the view of 
disseminating religious literature by w’ay 
of sale, generally at reduced rates. 

Colstaff (koTstaf), n. [Fr. col, the neck, and 
E. staf'.] A staff for enabling two persons 
to carry a burden between them, each rest- 
ing one end of the staff on his shoulder; a 
cowlstaff. Spelled also CcZesfa/. [Local] 
Colt (kdlt), n. [A. Sax. colt, a young ass, a 
young camel; comp. Sw, k%dt, a young boar, 
a stout boy.] 1. A young horse, or a young 
animal of the horse genus: commonly and 
distinctively applied to the male, filly being 
the female. In the Bible it is applied to a 
young camel and a young ass. Gen. xxxii. 
15 ; Zee. ix. 9. Shakspere uses the phrase 
to cast a colt’s tooth in the sense of to get 
rid of youthful habits, or to sow wild oats, 
alluding to the shedding of a colt’s first set 
of teeth, which begins when the animal is 
about three years old. 

Well said, Lord Sands; 

Your colt's tooth is not cast yet. Shah. 

2. A person new to office or to the exercise 
of any art ; as, a team of coZfs at cricket. 
[Slang,]— 3. A rope’s end used for punish- 
ment; a piece of rope with something heavy 
at the end used as a ’weapon. [Slang.] 
Coltt (kbit), v.i. To frisk, riot, or frolic like 
a colt. Spenser. 

Colt t (kbit), v.t. 1. To befool ‘ Finely colted, 
as old as he was, by a young man.’ North. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus? Shah. 

2. To abuse or defile; to horse. Shale. 

Colt (kbit), n. A famous revolving pistol, 
so named from Colonel Colt, the inventor. 
See Revolver. 

Colter (kbl'ter), n. Same as Coulter. 
Colt-e'Vll (kolt'e-vil), n. A swelling in the 
sheath, a distemper to which young horses 
are liable. 

Coltish (kblt'ish), a. Like a colt ; wanton; 
frisky; gay. Chaticer, 

Coltishly (kblt'ish-li), adv. In the maimer 
of a colt; wantonly. 

Goltishness (kbltTsh-nes), n. 'VYantonness; 
friskiness. 

Colt's-foot (koltsTiit), n. The popularname 
of Tussilago Farfara, order Gompositse, a 
plant whose leaves were once much employed 
in medicine. The name is given from the 
leaf resembling the foot of a colt. 

Coluber (kol'u-ber), n. [L., a serpent or 
adder, ] A genus of serpents, now re- 
stricted to those serpents which have trans- 
verse plates on the belly, and the plates 
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mider the tail forming a double row, a flat- 
tened head with nine larger plates, teeth 
almost equal, and no poison fangs. The 
harmless common snake or ringed snake 
(Coluber natrlx) will serve as an example of 
the genus. 

€oiul3rid88, Goluhrinse (ko-lu'bri-de, kol- 
u-bri'ne), n. pi A group or family of ophi- 
dian reptiles, the type genus of which is 
Coluber. See CotUBEE. 

Ooluhrine (koru-brin), u. [L. coluhrinus, 
from coluber, a serpent] 1. Relating to 
serpents; belonging to the genus Coluber. 
2. Cunning; crafty. J ohnson. [Rare. ] 
Coluxnba (ko-lum''ba), n. See Calumba. 
ColUBltoa (ko-lum'ba), 71. [L.] 1. A Linneean 
genus of birds now constituting the family 
Coliimbidas (which see). —2. In the medimml 
church, the name given to the vessel in 
which the sacrament was kept, from its 
lieing made in the shape of a dove. It was 
of precious metal, and stood on a circular 
platform or basin, had a sort of corona 
a))ove it, and was suspended by a chain from 
the roof, before the high altar. The opening 
was in the buck. —Columba N'oachi, Koah’s 
Dove; a constellation in the southern hemi- 
sphere, close to the hinder feet of Canis 
Major, consisting of ten stars. 

Columbacei ( kol - um - ba '' se - i ), ti. jpZ. [ L. 
columba, a pigeon.] A sub-order of rasorial 
birds, comprising the pigeons, and often 
raised to the rank of a distinct order tinder 
the name of Columbse. They constitute with 
the domestic fowl and its congeners (Gal- 
linaeese) the order Rasores. They are dis- 
tinguished from the Gallinaceas by having 
stronger wings, and therefore much greater 
power of flight, by feet more slender and 
better adapted for perching on trees, by the 
hinder -toe resting on the ground, and by 
their young being brought forth naked ana 
in a helpless state, whilst those of the Gal- 
linacesc are able to take care of themselves 
as soon as they leave the shell. They are 
all monogamous, and pair for life. Many 
of tliera are kept in a domestic state, and 
their varieties are very numerous. All the 
common breeds, however, appear to be 
descended from the rock-pigeon (Cohtmhcb 
Livia), which has retained its distinguishing 
peculiarities for at least many centuries. See 
PIGEON, GABBINACE^. 

Columbse (ko-lum'be), n. pi An order of 
birds comprising the pigeons. See Cobxjm- 
BACEI. 

Columbarium (kol-um-baTi-um), n. pl.iCo- 
lumbaria (kol-um-baT’i-a). [L., a pigeon- 
house.] 1. In Mom. antiq. a place of sepul- 
ture for the ashes of the dead, after the 
custom of burning the dead had been intro- 
duced. Columbaria consisted of arched and 
square-headed recesses formed in walls in 


which the cinerary urns were deposited, 
and were so named from the resemblance 
between tliese recesses and those formed 
for the doves to build their nests in in a 
dove-cot. ~ 2. In arch, a hole left in a wall 
for the insertion of the end of a beam. 
Called also Putlog-holes. 

Columbax’yt (korum-ba-ri), n. [I. columba- 
rium, from columba, a pigeon.] A dove-cot; 
a pigeon-house. Sir T. Browne. 

Columbate (ko-lum'bat), n. A salt or com- 
pound of columbic acid with a base. 

Columbian (ko-lum'bi-an), a. [From Colum- 
bia, a name sometimes given to the United 
States, after Christopher Columbus.] Per- 
taining to the United States or to America. 

Columbic (ko-lum'bik), a. Pertaining to or 


produced from columbium; as, eoluuMc 

■■ acid. 

Columbidas (ko-luniT)i-de), n. pi [L. co- 
lumba, a dove.] A family of birds belonging 
to the sub-order Columbacei, and corre- 
sponding to the Linmean genus Columba. 
Tliey are characterized by the hinder toe 
being well developed, by the double dilata- 
tion of the crop, and by their habit of 
feeding their young with food disgorged 
from this receptacle. See Pigeon. 

Columbier (ko-lum'bi-6r), n. A size of draw- 
ing paper measuring 34|- by 23 inches, and 
weighing 100 lbs. to the ream. Spelled also 
Colombier. 

Columbiferous (kol-um-bifer-us), a. iCo- 
lumbium., and L. fero, to bear, to produce.] 
Producing or containing colmnbium. 

Columbine (koTum-bm), a. [L. columbmxts, 
from columba, a pigeon.] 1. Like or per- 
taining to a pigeon or dove. ‘Columhine 
innocency.' Baco^i.—2. Of a dove-colour; 
resembling the neck of a dove in colour. 

Columbine (kol'um-bm), n. [L. colwnhina, 
from columba, a dove.] 1. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Aquilegia (which 
see). The common columbine (A. vulgaris) 
is a favourite garden flower, and owes its 
name to the fancied resemblance of five- 
spurred petals to the form of pigeons. (See 
AQUIBEGIA.) The Thalictrum or meadow- 
rue is called feathered columbine.— 2. The 
name of the mistress of Harlequin in our 
pantomimes. 

Columbine (ko-lum'bln), n. Same as Ca- 

lumbine. 

Columbite (ko-lum'bit), n. [See Cobum- 
BIUM.] The ore of columbium. 

Columbium (ko-lum'bi-ura), n. [From Co- 
luQubia, America.] Same as Niobium. 

Columbo (ko-lum'bo), n. See Cabumba. 

Oolumel (kol'u-mel), n. Same as Columella. 

Columella (kol-u-meVla), n. [L., dim. of 
columen or colmnna, a column.] 1. In hot. 

(а) the central column in the capsule of 
mosses, from which the spores separate. 

(б) The axis round which the parts of a fruit 
are arranged.— 2. In conch, the upright pil- 
lar in the centre of most of the univalve 
shells, round which the whorls are convo- 
luted.— 3. In compar. anat. (a) a bone of the 
internal ear in crocodiles, the equivalent of 
the stirrup -bone (stapes) in man. (6) A 
lateral bone of the skull of lizards. 

Oolumelliform (kol-u-melTi-form), a. [I. 
columella, a little column, and /onna, form.] 
Shaped like a columella or little column. 

Column (koFum),n. [L. eolumna, a column. 
From root col, cul, cel, which appears in 
collis, a hill, culmen, a summit, celsus, high, 
<fec.] 1. A solid body of considerably greater 
length than thickness, standing upright, 
and generally serving as a support to some- 
thing resting on its top ; a pillar; 
more specifically, as an architec- 
tural term, a long solid body, 
called a shaft, set vertically on 
a stylobate, or on a congeries of 
mouldings which forms its base, 
and surmounted by a spreading 
mass which forms its capital. 
Columns are distinguished by the 
names of the styles of architec- 
ture to which they belong ; thus 
there are Hindu, Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, Roman, and Gothic columns. 
In classic architecture they are 
further distinguished by the name 
of the order to which they belong, 
as Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian co- 
lumns, and again by some pecu- 
liarity of position, of construction, 
of form, or of ornament, as at- 
tached, twisted, cabled, or ru- 
dented and carolytic columns. 
Columns are chiefly used in the 
construction or adornment of 
buildings. They have also been nsed, how- 
ever, singly for various purposes. Thus 
there are the astronomical column, from 
which astronomical observations are made; 
the chronological column, inscribed with 
a record of historical events ; the gnomonic 
Golumii, which supports a dial ; the itiner- 
ary column, pointing out the various roads 
diverging from it; the milliary column, set 
up as a centre from which to measure dis- 
tances; the triumphal column, dedicated to 
the hero of a victory; and many others.— 

2. Anything resembling a column in shape ; 
any body pressing perpendicularly on its 
base, and of the same diameter as its base ; 
as, a column of water, air, or mercury. — 

3. In hot. the united stamens and styles of 


the plants when they form a solid central 
body, as in the genus Orchis. — 4 Millt. a 
formation of troops, narrow in front, tind 
deep from front to rear; thus distinguished 
from line, which is extended in front, and 
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Column (Tuscan order), tllustrating the terms 
applied to the several parts. 


thin in depth.— 5. Naut. a body of ships fol- 
lowing each other.— 6. In printing and lorit- 
mg, a division of a page ; a perpendicular 
set of lines separated from another set by 
a line or blank space; as, a column of printed 
matter; a column of figures. 

ColumBa (ko-lunUna), n. [L. ] A column or 
pillar. In anat. applied to various parts of 
the body which in their shape or office re- 
semble columns. 

Columnar (ko-lum'n6r), a. Formed in co- 
lumns ; having the form of columns ; like 
the shaft of a column. 

The basalts of Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway 
are said to be colitmnar, because composed of co- 
lumn-like masses. Page. 

Columnarlau (kol-um-na'ri-an), a. Same 
as Columnar. Johnson. 

Columnarity (kol-um-narl-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being columnar. 

Coluumary (koTum-na-ri), a. Same as Co- 
lunmar. 

Columnated (ko-lum'nat-ed), a. Orna- 
mented with columns; as, columnated 
temples. 

Columned (koTumd), a. Furnished with 
columns ; supported on or adorned )>y col- 
umns. ‘The coh^?/m<?£Z aisle,' Byron. 

Columniatxou (ko-luinfiii-tV'shon), n. In 
arch, the employment of ci)iumns in a de- 
sign. Gwilt. 

Column-rule (kol'mn-rol), n. In prluHng, 
the name given to pieces of brass of difi'er- 
ent thicknesses, made type height, to print 
with. They are used for column lines in 
table work, to separate matter that re(iuires 
to be distinct, as into columns, &c. 

Columuula (ko-lum'nii-la), n. A little col- 
umn. 

Colure (kd-lfir'), n. [Gr. koloura, dock-tailed 
(with gramme, a line, understood) — /roZos, 
stunted, and oura, a tail, because a part is 
always beneath the horizon.] In astron. 
and geog. one of two great circles supposed 


See Key, 
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Columbarium, near gate of St. Sebastian, Rom . 
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to intersect each other at right angles, in 
the poles of the world, one of tlieni passing 
through the solstitial and the other through 
the equinoctial points of the ecliptic, viz. 
Cancer and Capricorn, Aries and Libra, 
dividing the ecliptic into four equal parts, 
The points where these lines intersect the 
ecliptic are called cardinal points. 

Colutea (Ivd-lu'te-a), n. [Gr. koloutea, koloi- 
tea, a tree that bears pods.] A genus of 
shrubs, nut. order Legiiminosse, having in- 
iJated pods, like small bladders ; bladder- 
senna. The leaves are la.'cative. One spe- 
cies is found near the crater of Vesuvius, 
and is almost the only plant found there. 
They are cultivated in shrubberies inBritain. 
Coly (koFi), n. One of the birds of the family 
Colidte, natives of Africa and India. 
Golymbidse (ko-lim'bi-de), n. pi. A family 
of natatorial or swimming birds; the divers. 
Colyrabus (ko-lim'bus), n. [L., from Gr. 
kolynibos, a diver. ] A genus of birds of the 
order Hatatores; the divers. See Diver. 
Colza (kol'za), 71, [Fr. cofea; O.Fr. colzat, 
from D. koolzaad, lit. cabbage-seed— *ooZ, 
cabbage, and zaad, seed.] A variety of cab- 
bage, the BramcOt campestm oleifem, whose 
seeds afford by pressure an oil much em- 
ployed for burning in lamps, and for many 
other purposes. 

Com-, in composition as a prefix, is a changed 
form of the L. prep, cimi) with, used before 
the labials b, m, p, and signifies with, to- 
gether with, or intensifies the meaning. 
Coma (ko'ma), n. [Gr. lethargy.] A 
profound state of sleep from which it is very 
difficult to rouse the patient; a state of more 
or less complete insensibility and loss of 
power of thought or motion; lethargy. 
Coma (ko'ma), 71. [L, the hair.] 1 . In hot. 
(a) the empty leaf or bract terminating the 
flowering stem of a plant, in a tuft or bush, 
as in crown-imperial. (&) The silky hairs at 
the end of some seeds, as of the willow and 
epilobium.--2. In astron. the nebulous hair- 
like envelope surrounding the nucleus of a 
comet, observed when the spectator is be- 
tween the comet and the sun. 

Coma Berenices (ko'ma ber-e-ni'sez), n. [L.] 
Berenice's Hair, a constellation of the north- 
ern hemisphere, composed of indistinct stars 
between the Lion's Tail and Bootes, 
Comartt (kd'mart),'^. [Prefix eo, and 7mrt] 
A treaty; article; agreement. ‘By the same 
coimi't his (lands) fell to Hamlet,’ Shak. 
In some editions the word comiaiit appears 
in place of comart. 

Comarum (kom'ar-um), n. [L., from Gr. 
hmm'on, the arbutus, on account of the 
similarity of the fruit.] A genus of rosace- 
ous marsh herbs, having a stout creeping 
stem, rather large and handsome leaves 
composed of seven, five, or three deeply 
serrated leaflets, and slightly branched 
panicles of dingy purple flowers. Comanmi 
palustre is the marsli cinquefoil. It is of 
frequent occurrence in marshes and boggy 
meadows in most parts of Britain. 

Comate (ko'mat), [L. c&matus, hairy, 
from coma, hair.] Hairy; specifically, in 
hot. furnished with a coma, or a bushy tuft 
of processes resembling silky hairs. Called 
also Comose. 

Co-mate (kd-inat'), n. A fellow-mate or 
companion. ‘ My co-mates and brothers in 
exile.' Shak. 

Comatose, Oomatous (kO'ma-tds, ko'ma- 
tus), a. Pertaining to coma; drowsy ; leth- 
argic; as, aeo7mtose state; a comatose fever. 
Comatula 71 . [L. co^mtulus, 

furnished with hairs, from co7na, hair,] A 
genus of Echinocleimata, including the rosy 
feather-star (0. or A7iUdo7i I'osac&us), This 
form is a crinoid, and spends the early por- 
tion of its existence in a stalked condition. 
Comb (kom), 71. [A, Sax. cainh, a comb, a 
crest; cog. D. kam., Icel. km7iht\ a comb, a 
crest; Dan, Icain, a comb, a cam; G. kammi, 
a comb.] 1 . An instrument with teeth for 
separating, cleansing, and adjusting hair, 
wool, or flax; also, an instrument of tor- 
toise-shell, ivory, horn, wood, bone, metal, 
or other material, used by women for keep- 
ing the hair in its place when dressed,— 
' 2. The crest, caruncle, or red fleshy tuft 
growing on a cock’s head: so called from 
its indeiitm’es, wflrich resemble the teeth of 
a comb. 

, High was his and coral-red withal, 

' ' With dents emhattled, like a castle-wall. Dryden, 

S. The top or crest of a wave.— 4. Honey- 
comb. 

Comb v.t To dress with a comb; as, 
to comb one's hair; to comb wool 


Comb (kom), v.i, [See Comb, n. 3.] Maut 
to roll over, as the top of a wave, or to 
break with a white foam. 

Comb, Combe (kom ), n. [From W. mm, a 
deep valley. It is common in place-names, 
as Bo&comb, Ctom?j-Basset.] A valley be- 
tween hills or mountains ; specifically, that 
umvatered portion of a valley which forms 
its continuation above the most elevated 
spring. It is at the highest spring-head tliat 
the valley ends and, tlie combe proper begins. 
A gradual rise the shelving 
Displayed. Sontkey. 

Comb (kom), See Coomb. 

Combacy,t 7%. Combat. ‘ Conclude by com- 
bacy to win or lose the game.* Wm^ner. 
Combat (kom'bat or kum'bat), v. i, [Fr. 
co) 7 %battre~co 7 n, and battre, to beat with or 
against. See Beat.] To fight; to struggle 
or contend. ‘Forced by the tide to mnhat 
with the wind.’ Shak. 

Pardon me, I will not combat in my shirt, Shak. 

After the fall of the republic, the Romans combated 
only for the choice of masters. * Gibbon. 

[See note to following article.] 

Combat (kom'bat or kum'bat), v.t To 
fight with; to oppose by force; to contend 
against; to resist; as, to combat an antagon- 
ist; to cmmhat arguments or opinions. 

Such was the very armour he had on 

When he the ambitious Norway combated. Shak. 

[This word, both in its transitive and in- 
transitive uses, is now chiefly employed in 
figurative senses, that is, not in speaking of 
actual wai'fare or fighting with a personal 
antagonist, but of contending against phy- 
sical or moral forces or against argument.] 
Combat (kom'bat or kum'bat), 7%. A fight; 
a struggle to resist, overthrow, or conquer; 
contest; engagement; battle. 

My courage try hy combat if thou darest. Shak. 
—Srngle combat, a fight between two indi- 
viduals; a duel.— -Baf Fight, Combat, E71- 

gage 7 nent, Co 7 ifiict. See under Battle. 
Combatable (kom-bat'a-bl or kum-bat'a-bl), 
a. Capable of being combated, disputed, or 
opposed. 

Combatant (Imra'bat-ant 
or kum'bat-ant), a. Con- 
tending; disposed to com- 
bat or contend; specifi- 
cally, in her. said of two 
beasts, as lions, <fec., borne 
in a coat of arms in a 
fighting position with 
their faces to each other. 

Combatant (kom'bat-ant 
or kum'bat-ant), 71, 1. A 
person who combats; any 
person who fights with another, or in an 
aimy or fleet. 

Sound, trumpets; and set forward, combatant.':. 

Shak. 

So frowned the mighty combatants, tliat hell 
Grerv darker at their frown. Milt07i. 

2. A person who contends with another in 
argument or controversy. ‘ A controversy 
which long survived tlie original co 7 nha- 
tanU.' Macaulay. 

Combater (kom'bat-6r or kum'bat-6r), 71. 
One who combats, disputes, or contends; a 
combatant ‘ Coju&atm* or fighters.' Sher- 
wood. [Rare.] 

Combative (kom'ba-tiv or kum'ba-tiv), a. 
Disposed to combat; showing such a dispo- 
sition, ‘ His fine conihative manner, ’ La-m b. 
Combatively (kom'ba-tiv-li or kum'ba-tiv- 
li), adv. In a combative manner; pugna- 
ciously. 

Combativeness Gfom'ba-tiv-nes or kum'ba- 
tiv-nes), State of being combative; dis- 
position to contend or fight : by phrenolo- 
gists it is used as the name of one of the 
propensities. 

Comb-broach (kom ' broch ), 7 i. The tooth 
of a comb with which wool is dressed. 
Comb-brush (kdm'brush), w. A brush to 
clean combs. 

Combe, See Comb, a valley. 

Combed (komd), a. Having a comb or 
crest. 

And had for his crest a cock argent 
Combed and wattled gules. Longfellcno, 

Comber (kom'er), 71. 1 . One who combs; 
one whose occupation is to comb wool, &c. 
2. A long curling wave. 

Comber T (kum'b^ir), Trouble; care; en- 
cumbrance. Mvelyn. 

Comber t (kum'ber), ut. Tocumbei*. Spen- 
ser: ■■ ■ ' ■■ 

Comber Gcom'lDdr), n. A name given to two 
fishes found on the British coasts: (a) to the 
Senanus eahrilla, also called S 7 nootIi Sc 7 '- 


7'a7Viis, a fish of the perch family, about 10 
inches long, common on the sonth-'ivestem 
coasts; {h) to a species of wrasse or Labnis, 
with a red back, found on the Oornisli coast; 
called also On/ide;- IJqmwe, 

Comb-honey (kdm'lum-i), u. See extract. 

The bulk of this, however, was .sent in jars either 
aa pure extracted honey or as cmiw-Jmiey — that is, 
honey bottled with portions of broken conib remain- 
ing in it. Times neiospaper. 

Combinable (kom-biiTa-bl), a. Capable of 
combining or of being combined. 

Pleasures are very ccmbifiahle both with business, 
and study, Chestei-jicld. 

Combinableuess (kom -bin 'a -bl -nes), 71 . 
State of being combinable. 

Combmatet (kom'bi-nat), a. .Espoused; be- 
trothed. *Ber cwnbmate husharuJ.' Shak. 
ComMuate-venose (kom'bi-mit-ve'nos), a. 
Ill hot a term denoting a leaf whose lateral 
veins unite before they reach the margin. 
Combinatioa (kom-bi-mi'sho«),?i. [ L L.' com- 
bmatio,¥r.co 7 nbmam?z. See Combine. ] l.A 
coming together or uniting ; union of par- 
ticulars; concurrence; meeting; as, a co 7 iihi - 
7iation of circumstances.— - 2 . Intimate union 
or association of two or more persons or 
things, by set purpose or agreement for efi’ect- 
ing some object, by joint operation. —3. Com- 
mixture; union of bodies or qualities in a 
mass or compound; union by affinity; clienii- 
cal union; as, to make new compounds by 
new co'inhmations.—Laws of che7nical cam- 
bmaimi, the laws which regulate tbe union 
of substances by chemical affinity. See 
under Chemical and Equivalent.— 4. In 
Diath. tbe union of a number of individuals 
in different groups, each containing a cer- 
tain number of the individuals. Thus the 
number of combinations of four individuals 
taking two together, is six (12, 13, 14, 23, 
24, 34). —Combination room, in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, a room into which the 
fellow's withdraw' after dinner, for wine, 
dessert, and conversation.— Purf?/, FacUm, 
Cabal, Jimto, Coinbbiation. See under Ca- 
bal. 

Combinative (kom-bi'na-tiv), a. Tending 
to combine; uniting. [Rare.] 
Combinatory (koni-bi'na-tor-i), a. Same as 
Cotnbinative. 

Combine (kom -bin'), v.t pret. A pp. com- 
bined; ppr. covibinitig. [Fr. combiner, from 
the L..L. coinbino ~~L. 00771 , and hmus, two- 
and two, or double.} To unite or join; te 
link closely together. ‘So fitly them in 
pairs thou hast comhmed.' Shak. 

Combine (kom-bin'), v.i. 1 . To unite, agree, 
or coalesce: as, honour and })olicy corhbme 
to justify the measure.— 2 . 'i'ounitein friend- 
ship or alliance; to league together; to as- 
sociate: followed by ivith. 

Vou ivith your foes combvie. Dnyden. 

He that loves God's abode, and to combme 
With .sahit.>> on earth, shall one clny wiih them shine. 

G. Plerbeyt. 

3. To join or coalesce into one body; to 
unite by chemical aifinity. 

Combine (kora-biu'), l. A combining or 
uniting.— 2. T}ie combining of persons for 
some end; a union of persons, business 
firms, &c., to ijromote their own interests. 
Combined (kom-bind'), p. and a. 1. Fnited 
in combination; associated; leagued; chemi- 
cally united. - 2. Based on, produced by, or 
proceeding from combination. 

Combiuedly (kom-bin'ed-li), adv. In a com- 
bined manner; in combination; unitedly; 
jointly, ‘.Should come forward conibi.'/icdhj 
for the purpose of resisting.’ Gladittozie. 
Combinement t (kom-bin'ment), n. Com- 
bination, Abp. Leighto)i. 

Combiner (kom-bin'er), 71 . One 17110 or that 
which comliines. * This so excellent co77ihine.r 
of all vfftues— humility.’ W. Mo77iague. 
Combing (kdm'ing), a. 1 . aiie act of using 
a comb. —2. 'That which is removed by 
combing: generally in plural; as, the co77ih- 
ings of wool. —-3. t Borrowed hair combed 
over a bald part of the head. Jer. Ihcyloi’. 
Combing (kom'ing), 71 . See Coaming. 
Combless (kom'les), a. "Without a comb or 
crest. ‘ A coinhless cock.’ Shak. 
Comboloio (kom-bo-lo'yo), 71 . A Moham- 
medan rosary consisting of ninety -nine 
beads, Byimi. 

Combretacese (kom-bre-ta'se-e), n.pl An 
order of shrubby or arborescent polypetal- 
ous exogens, containing upwards of 200 
known species. They are tropical shrubs 
or trees, with alternate or opposite leaves 
destitute of stipules and long slender sta- 
mens. Some of them are astringent and 
used for tanning, and the kernels of others 
are eatable. 'Ifliey are chiefly valued for 



Two lions com- 
batant. 
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tlieir hrij^'litly-colourod showy tiowers, espe- 
cially ill the genus Coinbretuiu. The iMyro- 
halaii nuts, whkdi are used as tonics, are 
furnished by TennhuiUa Belle rica, one of 
the plants of the order. 

■Combretiim (koiu'ljre-tum), n. [L., a kind 
of ru.sh.] The type genus of the order Coin- 
iu'etaeese. 

’Coml}re-world,t a. An encumbrance to the 
world. Chaucer. 

Combust! (kom-hust'), «• [B. comhustus, 
couiburo. See Comijustiule.] In a.vtron. a 
term apphed to a planet when so near the 
sun as to be obscured by it, or when not 
more than 81-° from it. ‘Planets that are 
oft cornhuef.’" Milton. 

Combust (kom-bustO, v.t. To burn. Dick- 
ene. [Hare; humorous.] 

Combtistibility (kom-bust'i-bir'i-ti), n. 
Same as Coinbustiblenesa. 

Combustible (kom-bustT-bl), a. [Fr, com- 
bitetible, from' L. couiburo, cornhuntmn, to 
cousiime— co/rt?j, for cum or con, and uro, to 
burn; same root as Gr. auein, to kindle; 
Skr. n.^h, to burn.] 1. Capable of taking fire 
and luirning; thus, wood and coal are com- 
bmtihU bodies. — 2. Easily excited ; fiery ; 
irascible: said of persons. 

Arnold was a conhiistiblc character. Iwing. 

Combustible (kom-bustT-bl),n.. A substance 
that will tiike fire and burn; as, wood and 
coal are combustibles. For distinction i)e- 
tween combustibles and supporters of com- 
bustion, see Combustion. 
Combustibleness ( kom - bnstT-bl-nes ), 
t The state or quality of lieing combustihle 

or taking fire and burning; capacity of being 
burned. 

, Combustion (kom-bust'yon), n. [L.L. co?)i- 

‘ hustio, from comburo, eombustuin. See Com- 

bustible, «..] 1. The operation of fire on 
; inflammable substances; burning; or, in 

' chemical language, the union of an inflain- 

’ mable substance with oxygen or some other 

' supporter of coml)Ustion, attended with 

heat, and in most instances with light. 

Any chemical action whatsoever, if its energy rise 
sufficient^ liigh, may produce the phenomenon of 
■comb2i.stion by lieating' the body to .such an extent 
that it becomes luminous. Geo. Formes, 

•2.t Tumult; violent agitation with hurry 
and noise ; confusion ; uproar. 


to go ; Skr. <jram, to go. ] 1- To move 
hitherward; to advance nearer in any 
manner and from any distance; to ap- 
proach the person speaking or writing, or 
the person addressed: opposed logo; as, I 
hope he will cojne to-night ; he went on till 
he came to another village ; I shall come to 
see you some time soon. Formerly the verb 
to come in this sense was frequently used 
with an infinitive not preceded by to. ‘ Tho- 
roughfares for princes to come view fair 
Portia.’ Shak.~-2. Of time and what hap- 
pens in time in the sense of to arrive, take 
place; hence, to come = future. (See end of 
article.) 

Ye shall not see me, until the time eo»ze when ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. Luke xiii. 33. 

All my time will I wait, till iny change come. 

jobxiv. 14, 

3. To reach a certain stage or point of pro- 
gress; to arrive at; followed by an infinitive; 
as, I now coine to consider the next branch 
of the subject (=I now arrive at the con- 
sideration of, cfcc.). When the writer or 
speaker uses come in a transition of this 
sort he refers to what precedes, to the 
ground he has already passed over ; when 
he has in view mainly the ground that he 
has yet to pass over he uses go on or pro- 
ceed—I will now go on, or I now proceed to 
consider, tfec. ‘ Howe’er you cmne to know 
it ’ (= howe’er you have arrived at the know- 
ledge of it). Shak. — 4, To get into a cer- 
tain state or condition : especially followed 
by to be; as, how did you come into this 
scrape? how come you to be so melancholy? 
(See also phrases below.) Formerly this 
word was frequently used in constructions 
where get would now be probably used or to 
be made to follow the co^ne. ‘ How came my 
man i’ the stocks?’ Shak. This use, though 
not quite obsolete, is now comparatively 
rare. — 5. To happen or fall out; to befal. 

‘ How comes that? ’ Shak. ‘ Come what will.' 
Shak. 

All things come alike to all. Eccl. ix. 3. 

So cotnes it you have been mistook. Sha?t 

6. To advance or move into view ; to appear ; 
as, blood or colour into the face. 

It is reported that if you lay a good stock of kernels 
of grapes about the root of a vine it will make the vine 
come earlier and prosper better. Bacon, 


These cruel wars . . . brought all England into 
.an horrible comlmstion, " Raleigh, 


7. t To become. [This might be classed un- 
der 4~regarding to be as omitted,] 


—Spontaneous combustion, the ignition of a 
body by the internal development of heat 
without the application of an external flame. 
It not iinf reqiiently takes place among heaps 
-of rags, wool, and cotton when lubricated 
with oil, and hay, straw, and coal when damp 
or moistened with water. (See Ebemacau- 
.SIS.) The term is also applied to the e.xtra- 
•ordinary alleged phenomenon of the rapid 
destruction of the human body by being 
reduced to ashes without the direct appli- 
cation of fire. It is said to have occurred in 
the aged and persons that were fat and hard 
■drinkers. The chemical changes winch would 
produce tliis result are not well understood, 
.and many chemists, including Liehig, reject 
■the theory altogether, maintaining that none 
of the instances adduced are well authenti- 
^iiiitod.— Supporters of combustion. Though 
the action between the gas and the more solid 
material, as coal, wood, charcoal, of wiiose 
combination combu.stion is the result, is 
mutual, the one having as much to do with 
the process as the other, yet the former, as 
■oxygen, chlorine, iodine, and the compounds 
■wiiich they form with each other and with 
-nitrogen, have received the name of sup- 
porters of combustion, while to the latter 
the term combustibles has been assigned.-— 
Inmsible combustion, a term applied by Sir 
H. Davy to those phenomena of combustion 
wiiich are effected without the disengage- 
ment of light, as when oxygen and hydrogen, 
confined in tubes, are carefully exposed to a 
high temperature. 

Combustions,! Gombustuous t (bom- 
buskyus, kom-busku-us), a. Combustible; 
inflammable. ‘Dry, cornbustious matter.’ 
Shak. 

Combustiyet (kom-bust'iv), a. Disposed 
to take fire. Bp. Gauden. 

Come (kum), v.i. pret. came; part, come; 
ppr. coming. [A. Sax. euman, pret. com, 
pp. cumen, also ewiman, ewa-m or cicom, 
cwmen, to come, to happen; cog. D. Icomen, 
Icel. koma, Dan. komme, Sw. komma, O.H.G. 
queman, Mod. G. konvmen, Goth, qwiman; 
more remotely from same root, L. venio 
iiovgvenio), to come ; Gr. haim (for gcaino). 


ch, chsxm; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; 




So came 1 a widow. Shak. 

8. To accrue or result from ; to be formed 
by ; to appear ; as, the butter comes. 

Usefulness comes by labour, wit by ease. G. Herbert. 

Frequently with of. 

This coznes eCudging by the eye. SirR. V Estrange. 

9. Come, in the imperative, is used to excite 
attention, or to invite to motion or joint 
action; as, conie, let us go. 

This is the heir ; cojne, let us kill him. Mat. xxi. 38. 
When repeated, or followed liy noic, I sag, 
and the like, it expresses increased earnest- 
ness, or haste, impatience, remonstrance, or 
rebuke. 

Come, come, open the matter in brief. Shak. 
Come noro, and let us reason together, saith the Lord, 
Is. i, iS. 

'Come, 1 say,' he remonstrated, ‘you are taking 
the thing too much to lieart.’ IF. Black, 

[Certain of the compound tenses of this verh 
were once regularly and are still frequently 
formed with the verb be instead of have. 
See BE, 4 (?>).]— To come and go, to alter- 
nate; to appear and disappear. 

The colour of the king doth come and go 
Between his purpose and his conscience. Shak. 

—To come aboitt, (a) to happen ; to fall out ; 
to come to pass ; to arrive ; as, how did these 
things cmne about ? (6) To turn ; to cliange ; 
to come round ; as, the wind will come about 
from west to east ; the ship eames about. 

On better thoughts and my urged reasons. 

They are come about and won to the true side. 

B. youson. 

— To coni <2 at, to reach ; to arrive within reach 
of ; to gain ; to come so near as to be able to 
take or possess ; as, we prize those most who 
are hardest to come at; to come at a true 
knowledge of ourselves. — To come away, 
(a) to leave. (b) To germinate; to sprout; 
as, the corn is coming away very well.— To 
come by, (a) to pass near. (&) To obtain, 
gain, acquire. 

Examine how you came by all your state. Dryden. 

—To come doivn, (a) lit. to descend. (&) Fig. 
to be humbled or abased. 

Your principalities shall come dawn. Jer. xiii. 18. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


— To come down with, to pay over ; to lay 
down, as in payment. [Colloq.] 

Little did he foresee when he said, All is but dust !* 
how soon he would come doran nvith his own. Dickcfxs. 

— To come home, {a) to come to one's dwell- 
ing. (J)) To touch nearly; to touch the feel- 
ings, interest, or reason; as, this ap]>eal came 
home to all.,, (c) Jfaut. to be loosened ITorn 
the ground, and drag after the vessel : said 
of an anchor. — To come in, (a) to entei', as 
into an inclosure or a port. (&) To .submit 
to terms; to yield. ‘ If tlie arch-rebel Tyrone 
. . , should offer to C07ne in.’ Spenser. (6*)’i’o 
become fashionable; to be brought into use. 
Silken garments did not come in till late, Arbutkfwt, 
(d) To enter, as an ingredient or part of a 
composition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too niany men 
place their happiness must come in to heighten his 
character. Atterimry. 

(c) To accrue from an estate, trade, or other- 
wi.se, as profit ; as, if tlie corn come.s in wtdl 
we shall have a supply without importation; 
crops come in light. — To come in for, to 
arrive in time to take a share ; to l)e in the 
way of obtaining; to get; to unite with 
others in getting a share or part of. 

The rest came in for subsidies. SrinfL 

Sissy, being at the corner of a row on the sunny side, 
came in joy- the beginning of .a sunbeam, Dickens. 

— To come in unto, to lie carnally with. 
Gen. xxxviii. 10.— To come into, (or) to join 
with ; to bring help ; also, and more gener- 
ally, to agree to ; to comply with ; to unite 
with others in adopting; as, to come into 
a measure or scheme, (h) To acquire by 
inheritance or bequest; as, to come into 
an estate of £500 a year.— -To come near, 
to approach in place; hence, rnetaxjhori- 
cally, to approach in quality; to arrive at 
nearly the same degree in a quality or 
accomplishment ; to resemble. 

Nothing ancient or modern seems to coyne near it. 

5 fr IF. Temple. 

— To come nigh is used in like senses.— To 
come of, (a) to issue from ; to proceed from, 
as a descendant. 

(yPriani's royal r-ace my mother came. Dryden, 

(?>) To result from. See above, definition S. 
— To come off, (a) to depart from ; to move 
from on. 0) To escape ; to get free. 

If they coyyxe off safe call their deliverance a miracle. 

Addison, 

(c) To emerge; to issue; to part; as, to come 
oj/' with honour or disgrace, (d) To happen; 
to take place ; as, the matcli comes ojf on 
Tuesday. (c)t To pay over; to give. 

We hear you are fvill of crowns ; 

Will you coyyie off, sir? Massinger. 

— To come off by, f to suffer. 

We must expect to come off by the worst before we 
obtain the final couciuest. Ca/ayuy. 

— 2^0 come on, (a) to advance ; to proceed ; 
to progress ; to thrive ; as, the plants are 
cowing 071 ; the young man c()77ies 07i well 
in his studies. (?i)! To result from. 

My young master, whatever comes on't, mu.st have 
a wife looked out for him by that time he is of age. 

' Docke.. 

— To co7ne out, (a) to depart or proceed 
from, (b) To become public ; to appear ; to 
be published ; to escape from concealment 
or privacy ; as, the truth is come out at last ; 
this book has just come out. (c) To express 
one’s self vigorously; to make an iinpres.sion; 
as, he cn7i7c 017, strong. [Colloq. 1 (d)To be 
introduced to general society ; in a special 
sense, to be presented at court; as, Miss 
B — ca)i7e out last season, (c) To appear 
after being clouded, and to shine ; as, the 
sun has come out. if) To timi out to be; to 
result from calculation. 

The weight of the denarius . , . comes out sixty- 
two grains and four-sevenths. Ay-hnthnvt. 

— To come out toell or ill, in phoiog. to make 
a good or bad picture ; to appear distinctly 
and in clear relief, or the opposite. — To co'me 
out of, (a) lit to issue forth, as from con- 
finement or a close place ; also, ; as, he 
has come out of that affair very well, (b) To 
issue from, as descendants. 

Kings shall thee. Gen, xvli, 6, 

—To come out with, to give publicity to ; to 
disclose.--To come over, (a) to pass above or 
across, or from one side to another, (h) In 
distillation, to rise and pass over, as vapour, 
(c) To pass from one party, side, or army to 
another; to change sides, (d) To got the 
better of; to circumvent ; to overeoine; to 
wheedle; as, you won’t come over me in 
that way. [Colloq. 3 — 2^o come round, fig. 
{mtra7isitive) to I'ecover; to revive; to re- 


w, wig; wh, tohig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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gain one’s former state of health ; as, she 
has came mmd again. (Tramitive) lo cir- 
cumvent; to wheedle ; to get the better of. 

The governess had come round y, 

—To coins sfiMd, to fail ; not to reach ; to 
he inadequate. 

Ail have sinned and come short of the glory ot 
God. ^ =3- 

To attain 

The highth and depth of thy eternal ways 

All huuian thoughts come short, Supreme of things . 

MlltOH. 

—To co 7 m to, (a) (to adverbial) (1) to consent 
or vield. ‘What is this, if my parson will 
not come toV Swift (2) To recover; to come 
round ; as, let her alone and she will come 
to in a little. (3) Naut to turn the head 
nearer the wind ; as, the ship is eommg to. ^ 
(h) (to prepositional) Fig. (1) to reach; to 
attain ; to be brought to a state or condi- 
tion; as, to come to ruin, to good, to bliss. 

‘ Is it come to that?' Shale. * Being come to 
knowledge.' Shak. 

His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not. 

, Job XIV. 21 .' 

(2) To fall to. 

Theotherhnlf 

Co}nes to the pri^Tr coffer of the state. Shah. 

(3) To amount to; as, the taxes come to a 
large sum. — To come to one's self, to get 
back one's consciousness; to recover, as from 
a swoon. — To coine to pass, to happen ; to 
fall out; to be effected.— To conic true, to 
be verified. — To come up, (a) to ascend ; to 
rise. (&) To spring; to shoot or rise above 
the earth, as a plant, (c) Faut same as 
Come to. (d) To come into use, as a fashion. 

‘ Since gentlemen came uxF Shale.— To come 
up the capstan (naut), is to turn it the con- 
trary way, so as to slacken the rope about 
it,— To come up the tackle-fall is to slacken 
it gently. — To come up to, to attain to ; to 
eipial ; to amount to. ‘ Whose ignorant 
credulity will not emne up to the truth. 
Shale.— To come up loith, to overtake in fol- 
lowing or pursuit. — To coma upon, to fall 
on; to attack or invade.— Como your ways, 
come along; come hither. Shak.— To come, 
future; in future; as, in times to come; suc- 
cess is yet to come. 

Take a lease for years to come, Locke. 

Ill the vulgar phrase, ‘conic Friday, come 
Candlemas,' for next Friday, next Candle- 
mas, there is an ellipsis of certain v^ords ; 
as, when Friday shall have come. 

Come (kum), v.t To act; to play the part 
of; to practise. [Slang.] 

So you think to come the noble Lord over me, Lever. 
Don't cofne tricks here. Sian^ Did. 

Often with an indefinite it. 

I say, that’.s comi7tg it too .strong. Farrar. 

Comet (kum), n. A sprout. 

That the malt is sufficiently well dried you may 
■ ■ " ■■■ ff of the twiic or sprout. 


know ... by the falling-off - - . 

Mortimer. 

Comeatability (kum-at'a-biTT-ti), n. At- 
tainableness; accessibility. Sterne. 
Comeatable (kmn-at'a-bl), a. [Come, at, 
and suffix -ahle.l Capable of being come 
at; capable of being reached or obtained. 
[Colloq.] 

ComediaiL (Ico-me'di-an), n. 1. An actor or 
player in comedy ; or a player in general, 
male or female.— 2. A writer of comedy; a 
comic dra,matist. Milton. 

Scaliger willetli us to admire Plautus as a comedian. 

^ PeachuTH. 

Coniedic (ko-me'dik), a. Pertaining to or 
having the nature of comedy. ‘Our best 
comedic dramas.’ Quart, lieu. 

Comedy (kom‘e-di), n. [L. comoedia, Gr. 
kdmodia, a comedy, probably from komos, a 
revel or feast, a festal procession, and ode, 
a song.] A dramatic composition of a light 
and amusing class, its characters being re- 
presented as in the circumstances or meet- 
ing with the incidents of ordinary life ; dis- 
tinguished from tragedy by its sprightliiiess, 
and the termination of its plot or intrigue 
being happy ; and from farce by its greater 
refinement and moderation, and by more of 
probability and less of burlesiiue. 

Comelily (kumTi-li), adv. In a suitable or 
decent manner. Sherwood. [Rare.] 
COMeliiiess (kum'Ii-nes), n. The quality of 
being comely: (a) handsomeness; beauty; 
symmetry of form. 

It is not virtue, wi.sdoni, valour, wit, 

Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit, 
That woman’s love can win, or long inherit. 

Milton. 

(&) Becomingness; suitableness; fitness. 

Comeliness is a disposing fair 
Of things and actions in fit time and place. 

Sir J. Daznes. 


Comelingt (kumling), n. An incomer. See 
HOMELING. 

Comely (kum'Ii), a. [From come; eymlic, 
comely, occurs in A. Sax., as also cAjme, suit- 
able; comp, he come in sense of suit, ihe 
sense of suitableness is often from coming 
together, meeting, whence fitting, fit.^ bo 
in^Latin conveniens, agreeing, appropriate, 
suitable, from convenio, to come together.] 

1. Handsome; graceful; symmetneal; weli- 
proportiuned. 

I have -seen a son of Jesse ... a comely person. 

t Sam. XVI. le. 

2. Decent; suitable; proper; becoming; 
suited to time, place, circumstances, or per- 
sons, ‘ Bashful sincerity and comely love. 
Shak.. 

Is it Cornell^ that a woman pray unto God uncovered? 

■ I Cor. XI. 13- 

Comelyt (kumTi), ado. Handsomely; grace- 
fully. ‘To ride comeb/.’ Ascliarn. 
Come-off (kiim-of), n. Means oi escape; 
evasion; excuse; as, we can do without this 
come-off. [Rare.] 

Come - outer (kum - out'6r ), n. One who 
comes out ; one who forsakes established 
communities or societies; a radical reformer. 
[United States.] 

I am a Christian man of the sect called Come-onters. 

Halibnrton. ^ 

Comephorus (ko-mefor-us), n. [Gr. koml, 
hair, and plioreo, to bear. ] A genus of fishes 
of the nat. order Gohioidai. They measure 
about a foot in length, and are very oily. 
C. baicalensis, the sole species of which 
the genus consists inhabits the fresh-water 
lake of Baikal, on whose shores it is thrown 
by the frequent storms of that region, where 
it is collected and pressed for oil, ))ut not 
eaten. ^ 

Comer (kum'er), n. One that comes ; one 
who approaches ; one who has arrived and 
is jiresent.— -42Z comers, everybody, without 
exclusion or barring; as, a competition open 
to aW comers. 

The renowned champion . . . hath published a 
defiance to the world, and offers to prove it against 
all comers. StUlingfieet. 

Comessatiout (kom-es-sa'shon), [L. 
comessatio. ] Feasting or revelling. Drunken 
comessations.’ Bp. Mall. 

C pmestible t (kom-est'i-bl), a. [See below. ] 
Eatable. Wotton. _ 

Comestible (kom-estfi-bl), n. [Fr. comestMe, 
from L. comedo, eomeswm or comestum, to 
eat up— con^, and edo, to eat] An eatable; 
an article of solid food. 

Wine, wax-lights, comestibles, rouge, &c., would 
go to the deuce if people did not act upon their silly 
principles. Thackeray. 

Comet (kom'et), n. [L, cometa, from Gr. 
kometes, long-haired, from komi, hair: from 
the appearance of its tail.] The name given 
to certain celestial bodies which appear at 
irregular intervals, moving through the 
heavens in paths which seem to correspond 
with parabolic curves, or in a few instances 
ill elliptical orbits of great eccentricity. 


View of Donati’s Comet,— Illustrated London 
News. 

The former, after being visible from the 
earth for a shorter or longer time, disappear 
into space apparently never to return ; the 
latter return to us periodically. Some 
comets are only visible by tlie aid of the 
telescope, while others can be seen by the 
naked eye. In the latter case they usually 
appear like stars accompanied with a train 
of light, sometimes short and sometimes ex- 
tending over half the sky, mostly single and 
more or less curved, but sometimes forked. 
Ill a comet which appeared in 1744 the train 


was divided into several branches, spreading 
out from the head like the 1 dados of an open 
fan. The train is not stationary relatively 
to tlie liead, but is subject to remarkable 
movements. The direction in which it 
points is always opposite to the sun, and as 
the comet passes its perihelion the train 
changc.s its apparent position with extra- 
ordinary velocity. The head of the comet, 
is itself of different degrees of luminosity, 
there lieiiig usually a central core, called! 
the nucletis, of greater brilliancy than the 
suiTounding envelope, called the coma. The 
paths in which comets move are not, like 
those of the planets, all nearly in the same 
plane as the orbit of the earth, but are in- 
clined to that orbit at all angles ; and the 
motion of the comets along tlieir patlis is- 
sometimes direct, that is, in the same direc- 
tion as tint of tlie earth and the other 
planets, sometimes retrograde. Tlie matter 
of which comets is composed is .so trans- 
parent that the faintest stars are seen 
through them without the slightest diminu- 
tion of their lustre, and in oiie instance at. 
least was shown to be of extreme tenuity. 
This was in the case of the comet of 1779, 
whichbecame entangled among the sa,tellites. 
of Jupiter and yet exerted no disturbing in- 
fiuence on their course. The most remark- 
able discovery of recent times regarding 
comets is the identity of the course of smne 
of them with the orliit of certain showers, 
of shooting-.stars. This was first demon- 
strated by the Italian astronomer Schiapa- 
relli, who proved the agreement between 
the orbit of the great comet of 18(52 and that 
of the star-shower seen amnially aliout Au- 
gust 9, 10. It is, however, denied that the 
comets themselves can be identified with 
the star-showers, as tlie two phenomena are- 
seen in different parts of the orbit, and 
Zbllner has suggested that comets may be 
the fluid portions and star-slunvers the 
solid fragments of a larger celestial body. 
One of the most remarkable comets of re- 
cent years was that known as Donati’s, dis- 
covered by Dr. Donati of Florence in 1S5S, 
It was very brilliant in England in the au- 
tumn of that year, and on the 18th of Octo- 
ber was near coming into collision with 
FmxiB.— Comet toine, wine made in any of 
the years in ivhich comets have been seen, 
and supposed in consequence to have a su- 
perior flavour. 

The old geutkiaan yet nurses .some few bottles oft 
the famous comet year (i.e. iSii), emphiitienny called 
comet wine. Times nezes/aper. 

Comet (kom'et), n. A game at cards. 

Southern. 

Gometarium (kom-et-a-'n-um), n. An as- 
tronomical instrument intended to repre- 
sent tlie revoliRion of a comet round the- 
, sun. ■ 

Cometary (kom'et-ar-i), n. Same as Comet- 
ariimi. 

Cometary (kom‘et-ar-i), a. Pertaining to a. 
comet. Coleridge. 

Comet-finder (kom'et-fiud-er), n. In astron. 
a telescope of low power, lint with a wide- 
field, used to discover comets. 

Conietic (kom-et'ik), a. Relating to a comet 
Cometographer (ko-niet-ogTiif-er), n. One 
who wi-ites alauit comets. 

Cometography (kom-et-ogTa-fi), n. A de- 
scription of, or treatise on, cimiets. 
Cometology (kom-et-ol'o-ji), n. A di.scourse- 
on comets; that branch of astronomy which 
investigates comets. 

Gomet-seeRer (konPet-sek-er), n. Same as. 
Comet-finder. 

Comfit (kumTit), n. [Fr. count, pp. of con- 
fire, to preserve, to make into a sweetmeat, 
‘fi*om L. conficere, canfectv.m, to accomplish 
—con, together, and facio, to make. ] A dry 
sweetmeat; any kind of fruit or root pre- 
served with sugar and dried; a ball of sugar- 
with a seed iii the centre; a bon-bon; a 
lollipop. 

Comfit (kuni'fit), v. t To preserve dry -with, 
sugar. 


The fruit which does so quickly waste ... 

Thou cinnjiti'st in sweets to make it last. Cowley. 

Comfiture t (kum'fit-ur), n. Same as Com/it. 

From country grass m confitures of court, 

Or city’s quclque-choses, let nor report 
My mind transport. Donne. 

Comfort (kumffert), v.t. [O.E. confort, froim 
O.Fr. con farter, to comfort, from L.L. con- 
f Of tare, to strengthen much — cmi, interns., 
and. fortis, brave.] l.f To give or add 
strength to; to strengthen; to invigorate; 
to corroborate. Wickliffe; Hooker,— 1. To- 
raise from depression;' to soothe when iru 
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grief or trouble; to bring solace or consola- 
tion to; to console; to cheer; to hearten; to 
solace;, to enlimi... 

They beraoaiied him and comforted liim over all 
the evil that the Lord had brought upon him. 

Job xHi. II. 

Comfort your sorrows ; for they do not flow 
From evil done. Tennyson. 

3. To relieve, assist, or encourage: now only 
a legal term, and used especially of the 
action of the accessoi’y to a crime after the 
fact. — SVN. To cheer, solace, console, re- 
vive, encourage, inspirit, gladden, hearten, 
animate. 

Comfort (kum'fert), n. 1. Belief from afflic- 
tion, sorrow, or trouble of any kind; solace; i 
consolation ; as, to bring co^nfort to the af- 
flicted. — 2. A state of quiet or moderate 
enjoyment, resulting from the possession of 
what satisfies bodily wants and freedom 
from all care or anxiety ; a feeling or state i 
of well-being, satisfaction, or content. 

He (Goldsmith) had the means of living in com- 
fort, and even in what to one who had so often slept 
in barns or on balks must have been luxury. 

Macaulay. 

3. That which gives or produces such feel- 
ings as the above; that which furnishes 
moderate enjoyment or content. ‘My son, 
the comfort of my age.’ Shale. ~i. Support; 
assistance; countenance; encouragement: 
now only a legal term; as, an accessory 
affords aid or comfort to a felon. — 5. A 
wadded and quilted bed -cover. [United i 
States.] 

Comfortable (kum'f^rt-a-bl), a. 1. Being in 
a state of ease or moderate enjoyment, as a 
person after sickness or pain; as, I now feel 
comfortable. —■% Cheerful; disposed to en- 
joyment. ‘ His comfortable temper has for- 
sook him.’ Shale.— Attended with com- 
fort; unattended with disquiet of body or 
mind. 

Who can promise him a comfortable appearance 
before his dreadful judge? South. 

4. Giving comfort; affording help, ease, or 
consolation ; serviceable ; (di)t of persons. 

Be comfortable to my mother, your mistress, and 
make much of her. Shak. 

(&) Of things. ‘A comfortable doctrine.’ 
Shak. ‘ Comfortable v/ovdQ.' Shak. 

The lives of many miserable men were saved, and 
a comfortable provision made for their subsistence. 

Dryden. 

Comfortable (kura'f6rt-a-bl), n. Same as 
Comfort, 5. [United States.] 
Comfortableiiess (kum''f6rt-a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being comfortable. 
Comfortably (kum^f^rt-a-bli), adv. In a 
comfortable manner : (a) with ease or com- 
fort; as, to travel comfortably. (&)t With 
cheerfulness. 

Hope comfortably and cheerfully for God'.s per- 
formance. Hammond. 

(c) In a manner to give comfort or consola- 
tion. 

speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem. Is. xl. 2. 

Comforter (kiimT6rt-^r), n. 1. One who 
comforts or consoles; one who strengthens 
and supports the mind in distress or danger. 

I looked ... for comforters, but found none. 

Ps, Ixix, 20. 

2, The Holy Spirit, whose office it is to com- 
fort and support the Christian. 

But the Comforter, which is the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he will teach you 
all things. John xiv. zd. 

3. A knit woollen fabric, long and narrow, 
for tying round the neck in cold weather ; 
a sort of tippet of similar fabric worn by 
females.™ 4. Same as Comfort, 5. [United 
States.] 

Comfortful (kumff^rt-ful), a. Full of com- 
fort. MusJcin. 

Comfortless (kum'f6rt-les), ct. Without 
comfort; without affording or without being 
attended by any comfort: (a) of persons. 

I will not leave you comfortless. John xiv. iS. 


(&) Of things. 

Yet shall not my death be comfortless. 

Sir P. Sidney, 

Where was a cave, ywrought with wondrous art. 
Deep, dark, uneasy, doleful, comfoj'tless. Spenser. 

Comfortlessly (kumff 6 rt-les-li), adv. In a 
comfortless manner. 

Comfortlessness (kumff 6 rt-les-nes), w. State 
or quality of being comfortless. 

Comfortment t (kumTSrt-ment), n. Act of 
administering comfort ; entertainment. ‘ The 
gentle comfortment and entertainment of 
the said ambassador.’ Rackluyt. 

Comfortress (kumffert-res), n. A female 
that affords comfort. B. Jonson. [Pvare.] 
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Comfrey, Comfry (komffri or kumffri), n. 
[Fr. conferm, L. c<^erm, from conferveo, 
used with medical signification of to heal, to 
grow together, from prefix co?i, and /einjeo, to 
boil; the name being given on account of the 
healing power of the common comfrey.} A 
name given to several European and Asiatic 
plants of the genus Symphytum, nat. order 
Boraginaceas. The common comfrey (S. offi- 
cinale) was formerly in high repute as a 
vulnerary. See Symphytum. 

Comic (konffik), a. [L. comiem, Gr, kdmikos. 
See Comedy.] 1. Belating to comedy, as 
distinct from tragedy. 

Thy tragic muse gives smiles, thy comic, sleep. 

Dryden. 

2. Baising mirth; fitted to excite merri- 
ment. ‘Mirthful com^c shows.’ Shak. [In 
this sense comical is now more common.] 
Comic (komlk), n. A comic actor or singer; 
a comical person. 

My chief business here this evening was to speak 
to my friends in behalf of honest Cave Underhill, 
who has been a cotntc for three generations. Tatler. 

Comical (komTk-al), 1. Belating to co- 
medy; comic. [In this sense comic is now 
more common.} 

They deny it to be tragical because its catastrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted 
comical. Gay. 

2. Exciting mirth; diverting; sportive; droll: 
said of persons and things; as, a comical 
fellow; a comical story; comical manners. 
‘UomicaZ adventures.' Dry den. 
Comicality (kom-ik-al'i-ti), n. 1. Comical- 
ness; ludicrousness.— 2 . That which is comi- 
cal or ludicrous. 

Comically (kom'ik-al-li), adv. In a comical 
manner: (a) in a manner befitting comedy. 
Burton. (&) In a manner to raise mirth; 
laughably; ludicrously. 

Comicalness (kom'ik-al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being comical; the power or quality 
of raising mirth. Johnson. 

Comicry (kom'ik-ri),?i. Comicalness. ‘Cheer- 
ful comicry.' H, Giles. [Bare.] 

Coming (kum'ing), p. and a. 1. Drawing 
nearer or nigh ; approaching ; moving to- 
ward; advancing; future. 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before, 
Campbell. 

2 . Next in the future. ‘ The coming morn.’ 
Shak.—Z. Forward; ready to come, [Bare.] 

That very lapidary himself with a stomach, 

and in the cock’s place would have made the cock’s 
choice. Sir K. Jd Estrange. 

How coming to the poet every muse. Pope. 

Coming-in (kum'ing-in), n. 1. Entrance; 
arrival; introduction. 

The coming-in of this mischief was sore and griev- 
ous to the people. 2 Maccab. vi. 3. 

2.t Income; revenue. 

"What are thy rents ? * What are thy comings-in t 
Shak. 

Coming-out (kum'ing-on), a. Complaisant; 
willing to please, ‘ Your Bosalind in a 
more coming-on disposition.’ Shak. 
Comings (kum'ingz), n. pi. The sprouts or 
radicles of malted grain. 

ComiQLue (kom-ek'), n. [Fr.] A comic actor 
or singer, 

Comitia (ko-mi'shi-a), n. pi. [L. com, to- 
gether, and itimi, supine of eo, to go ; lit. 
goings together, assemblies.] In Born, antiq. 
assemblies of the people. These were of 
three kinds: the comitia curiata, or assem- 
blies of the patrician houses or popiilus in 
wards or curise; the comitia centuriata, or 
assemblies of the whole Boman people, in- 
cluding patricians, clients, and plebeians 
in centuries; and the coinitia trCMitap ov 
assemblies of the plebeian tribes only. 
Comitial ( ko-mi'shi-al ), a. 1. Belating to 
the comitia or popular assemblies of the 
Romans for electing officers and passing 
laws.™ 2. Belating to an order of Fresby- 
terian assemblies. Bp. Bancroft. 

Comity (kom'i-ti), n. [L. comitas, from 
comis, mild, affable.] Mildness and suavity 
of manners; courtesy; civility; good breed- 
ing. 

It is not so much a matter of comity and courtesy 
as of paramount moral duty. Story. 

—Comity of nations (comitas gentium), a 
phrase adopted in international law as the 
most appropriate to denote that kind of 
courtesy by which the laws and institutions 
of one state or country are recognized and 
given effect to by the government of another 
within its territory. 

Comma (kom'ma), w. [Gr. komnut, a seg- 
ment, from kopto, to cut off.] 1 . Jsi panting, 
this point [,] denoting the shortest pause 
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in reading, and separating a sentence into 
^visions or members, according to the con- 
struction. —2. f A clause. 

In the Moresco catalogue of crimes, adultery and 
fornication are found in the first comma. 

L. Addiion. 

3. In music, an enharnionic interval, being 
the difference between a major and a minor 
tone, and expressed by the ratio SO: SI. 
Command, (kom-mand' orkom-mand'), u.t 
[Fr. commander, L. commando, to intrust, 
later to enjoin, to command— cowt for con, 
and mando, to commit to, to command.] 
1. To order with authority; to lay injunction 
upon; to direct; to charge: the object being 
either that which is enjoined, as, he eom- 
manded silence; or the recipient of the in- 
junction, as, he commanded the boys to 
keep silent.— -2, To have or to exerci-se su- 
preme authority, especially military author- 
ity, over. 

Those he move only in coiimiancl, 

Nothing in love. .^'hak. 

3. To have in power or within a sphere of 
influence; to have control over. 

The other (key) doth command a little door. Shak.. 
My harp would prelude woe— 

I cannot all command the strings. Tennyson. 

4. To dominate through position, often spe- 
cifically military position ; to have within 
the range of the eye; to overlook. ‘The 
eastern tower, whose height commands, as- 
subject all the vale,' Shak. ‘ Bridges com- 
manded by a fortified house. ’ Motley. 

One side commands a view of the finest garden iix 
the world. Addison. 

5. t To direct; to send. 

The Lord shall command' the blessing upon thee. 

Dent, xxviii. 8. 

6. To exact or compel by moral influence*,, 
to challenge; to claim; as, a good magistrate 
ccrmnmmds the respect and affections of the 
people. —7. To have at one's disposal and 
service. 

Such aid as I can spare you shall command. Sluzk. 
Syn. To bid, order, direct, charge, govern* 
rule, control, dominate, overlook. 
Command (kom-mand*' or kom-mand')j ^-i- 

1. To act as or have the authority of a com- 
mander. 

Virtue he had, deserving to command. Shah. 

2. To exercise influence or po\ver. ‘Not 
music so commands, nor so tlie muse.’ 
Crabbe. 

Command (kom-mand' or kom-mand'), n. 
1. The right or power of governing with 
chief or exclusive authority; supreme power; 
control; as, he takes command of the army 
in France.™ 2, The act of commanding; ex- 
ercise of authority or influence. 

Command and force may often create, but can 
never cure an aversion. Locke. 

He assumed an absolute commattd over his readers. 

Dryden. 

3. The thing commanded; a comnumclment; 
mandate; order. 

The captain gives Dryden. 

4. Bower or control, as from holding an ad- 
vantageous military position; the power of 
overlooking or surveying without obstruc- 
tion; as, the troops were so posted as to 
have command of the road, ‘ The steepy 
stand which overlooks the vale with wide 
command.' Dryden.— 5. A body of troops, 
or any naval or military force under the 
command of a particular officer. — TBorci 
of command (millt.), the technical word or 
phrase employed by a superior officer to 
soldiers on duty commanding what they are 
to perform. ~ro be at one's command, to be 
at one’s service. ‘My heels are at your 
command.’ Shale. — SYN. Control, sway, 
power, authority, mandate, order, injunc- 
tion, charge, direction, behest. 

Commandable (kom-mand' a -bl or kom- 
mand'a-bl),a. Capable of being commanded 
N. Greto. [Bare.] 

CoimnaiLdancy-general ( kom-mand 'an-sl 
(or kom-mand'an-si) jen'er-al), n. The office 
or jurisdiction of a governor of a Spanish 
province or colony. 

UOmmaEdaat; (kom-man-dant'), n. [Fr. 
See Command, u.L] A military commander; 
a commanding officer of a place or of a body 
of forces. ‘ The murder of commandanU in 
the view of their soMiers.' Burke. 
CommaEdatoryt (kom-mand' a- tor -i or 
kom-mhnd'a-tor-i), a. Having the force of 
a command. 

How commandatory the apostolic authority was, 
is best discernible by the Apostle’s mandates unto 
the churches. Bp. Morton. 
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€oinmazidedness t (kom-mand'ed'iies). n. 
State of being comuiaiuled. liamnioiid. 
Comxiiaiider (koin-mand'er or Icoin-maiid- 
6r), it. 1. A chief; one who has supreme 
authority; a leader; the chief officer of an 
army or of any division of it. 

Ihnv«„-,qivenhi:ufur. . . a leader and 
to tlie people. h'. 4- 

Specifically— '2. an ofiicernext in rank 

above lieutenant and under the captain. 
In matters of etiquette he ranks with a 
lieutenant-colonel in the army. In large 
vessels there is a commander as well as 
captairq but in sloops and vessels of that 
class the commander is the highest officer. — | 
S. One on wliom is bestowed a coininandery. ■ 
4. A heavy beetle or wooden mallet used in | 
imving; a” bishop. —5. Iii.s'wrr/. a disused in- i 
strument, like a box or cradle, for encasing ' 
hijnred limbs ; a giossoeomiiim. — Com- '• 
mander-in-chicf, the highest start’ appoint- 
ment in the British army. A naval com- 
niaiider-iii-chief is the flag-officer who com- 
mands the squadron or fleet in a particular 
ocean district. — Chief, Couutiander, Leader, 
Bead. 8ee under Chifif. 

€oin.inaEd.er ship ( kom - maud ' 6r - ship or 
kom-milnd'er-sliip). n. The office of a com- 
mander. 

Commandery, Commandry (kom-mand'- 
er-i or kom-mand'er-i, koin-mand'ri or kom- 
mandfii), n. [Fr. commanderie.] 1. A term 
used ill several senses in connection with 
some of the military and religious orders. 
(a) Among several orders of kniglits, as the 
Templars, Hospitallers, &c., a district under 
the control of a member of the order (called 
a commander or preceptor), who received 
the income of the estates belonging to the 
knights wntliin that district, and expended 
part for his oivii use and accounted for the 
rest; in England, more especially applied 
to a manor belonging to the priory of the 
Knights Hospitallers or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. (i>) In certain religious orders, 
as tliose of St. Bernard and St. Anthony, the 
■district under the authority of a dignitary 
called a commander. 

The rommaaden'es . . . were so prudently ad- 
ininLstertid, that a large surplus from their revenues 
was annually remitted to enrich the treasury of the 
order. Pyescoti, 

<o) The office or dignity of a commander.— 
(d) A house, technically called a ‘ cell,’ for 
collecting the demesne-rents of a comman- 
dery, serving also as a home for veteran 
members of the order.— 2. A district or ter- 
ritory under the administration of a gov- 
ernor or commander. [Hare in this general 
sense.] 

The country is divided into four cojjwtanderies 
under so many governors. BrottglMvt. 

<?Oirmiancling (kom- maud 'ing or kom- 
mhndTng), a, 1. Directing with authority; 
governing; bearing rule; exercising supreme 
authority; as,aco}nmand'i/w 7 officer.— 2. Con- 
trolling by influence, authority, or dignity; 
as, a man of coriimmidmg manners; a emn- 
manding eloquence.— 3. Dominating; ovei*- 
looking a wide region without obstruction; 
as, iicoyi'oiandi.ng eminence.—A Imperious; 
domineering. ‘ Cotii}nandiiig\viyGB.’QvaTleh\ 
€ommandiiigly (kora-mandTng-li or kom- 
mandTng-li), adv. In a commanding man- 
ner. 

Commanditaire (koin-moii-de-tar),n. [Fr.] 
A sleeping partner in a joint-stock com- 
pany, who is only liable to the extent of the 
capital he invests; a partner of a limited 
liability company. 

Commandite (kom-mofi-det), n. [Fr.] A 
partnership in which one may advance 
capital without taking an active part in the 
management of the business, and be exempt 
from responsibility for more than he put 
into it; limited liability. J, S, Mill 
.Commandless (kom-mand'les or kom- 
inandTes), a. Ungoverned ; ungovernable. 
^Tliat their conimandless furies might be 
staid.’ Beyioood. [Rare.] 
Commandment (kom-mandffiient or kom- 
mdndTnent), n. 1. A command; a mandate; 
an order or injunction given by authority; 
charge; precept. 

A new coniniandtmnt I give unto you, that ye love 
one another. Johnxiii. 34. 

2. A precept of the decalogue at Mount 
Sinai; one of the laws given by God to the 
Israelites. Ex. xxxiv.— 3. Authority; com- 
lamid; power of commanding. 

I thought that all things had been savage here, 

And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stern commandment. Shak. 


4. In law. an order; a direction; also the 
offence of inducing another to trmisgress 
the law or do anything contrary to it. — 27’U 
conwiandmentu, slang for the ten fingers. 

Get you from this place, 

Or 1 will set my ten <\)vi>nandmt’nt.\' in your face. 

Sheik. 

Commando (kom -man 'do), n. [D. com- 
mando, lit. a command.] A name given in 
South Africa to a body of armed men in the 
field, especially any such body raised among 
the Dutch or Boer colonists for a particular 
purpose, and consisting of a considerable 
body of men; clso, a military or quasi- 
military expedition undertaken by the Boers 
against the natives. 

If the natives objected a cenimeindo soon settled 
the matter, A commando was merely a new name 
for an old thing. It was war witljout any of the 
usages or re.stralnts of war. Good Jl'ords. 

Commandress (kom- maud 'res or kom- 
mand'res), n. A w'oman invested with 
supreme authority; a female commander. 
Let me adore this second Hecate, 

This great commandress of the fatal sisters. 

Beau, & Fk 

Commarktt (com'mark), n. [O.Fr. oon\~ 
marque, L.L. cominarea, commarcha, Ac.— 
com, together, imd unarca, marcha, a march, 
boundary, from G. murk, a boundary or 
march.] The frontier of a country. ‘The 
commark of. Lucar's,’ Shelton. 
Commaterialt (kom-ma-te'ri-al), a. [Prefix 
com, and miaterial] Consisting of the same 
matter with another thing. 

The beaks in birds are comniatcrial with teeth. 

Bacon. 

Commateriality t (kom-ina-teT'i-al"i-ti), n. 
The fact of consisting of the Scime matter 
with something else. 

Commatic, Commatical (kom-inat'ik,kom- 
mat'ik-al), a. [L. commaUcus. See ] 

Brief; concise; having short clauses or sen- 
tences. [Rare.] 

Commatismt (kom'mat-izm), n. [See 
above.] Briefness; conciseness in writing; 
shortness or abruptness of sentences. ‘ Com- 
matism of the style.’ Eonley. 
Commeasurable (kom-mezh'ur-a-bl), a. 
[Prefix mn, and measurable.] Reducible 
to or having the same measure; commen- 
surate; equal. Iz. Walton. 

Commeasure (kom-mezh'mr), v. t. To coin- 
cide with; to be co-extensive with. 

Until endurance grow 
Sinew'd with action, and the full-grown will, 
Circled thro' all e-xperiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom, Tennyson. 

CommelinacesB, Oommeiynacese (kom'- 
me-Ii-na"se-§), n. pi [After J. <fc G. Cam- 
melyn, Dutch botanists.] A nat. order of 
herbaceous endogens, natives of warm cli- 
mates, characterized by flowers with three 
petals, two large and one small, three 
sepals opposite the carpels, and a trochlear 
embryo. The spider -wort (Tradescantia 
virginiam) belongs to this family. Some 
of the species of the genus Commelyna have 
tuberose fleshy rhizomes which are used as 
food. 

Commemorable (kom -mem 'or- a- hi), a. 
Memorable; worthy to be remembered or 
noticed with honour. Johnson. 
Commemorate (kom-rnem'or-at), -at. pret. 
App. commemorated; ppr. commemorating. 
[L. comm.emoTo-~eom, and memoro, to men- 
tion. See Mumory.] To preserve the 
memory of by a solemn act ; to celebrate 
with honour and solemnity; to honour, as a 
per.son or event, by some act of respect or 
affection, intended to preserve the remem- 
brance of that person or event; as, the 
•Bord’s supper is designed to commemorate 
the sufferings and dying love of our Saviour. 
Oommemofatioii (kom-mem'o-ra"shon), n. 
The act of commemorating or calling to re- 
membrance by some solemnity; the act of 
honouring the memory of some person or 
event by solemn celebration; thus, the feast 
of the passover among the Israelites was an 
annual commemoration of their deliverance 
from Egypt. 

^ The Church of England, though she asked for the 
intercession of no created being, still set apart days 
for the com^nenioration of some who had done and 
suffered great things for the faith. Macaulay, 

—■Commemoration-day, in the University of 
Oxford, the day on which the annual so- 
lemnity in honour of the benefactors of the 
university is held, when orations are deli- 
vered, and prize compositions are read in 
the theatre, and honorary degrees conferred 
upon distinguished persons. It is the great 
day of festivity for the year. 
CoisimemoratiV’e (kom-mem'or-at-iv), a. 

I Tending to commemorate or preserve the 


remembrance of sonietbiiig, ‘A sacrifice 
commnnoratire of Ohrist’.s uli'uring up his 
body for us.’ Eanuiuind. 

Commemorator ( kom - mem ' or - at - er), n. 
One who coimuem(.>rates. 

Commemoratory (kom-mem'o-ra-tor-i), a. 
Serving to preserve the memory of. Bp. 
Hooper. 

Commeii,! Commont (kom'memkom'mon), 
■v.i. To commune; to discourse together. 
Spenser. 

Comnience (kom-mens'), v.i. pret. & i>p. : 
coimnenced ; ppr. comniencing. [Fr. coni- 
mencer. It. conunciare, from a (hypotheti- 
cal) L.L. cointiutiare—-L. xu'eflx cam, and 
initlare, to begin. See Initiate.] 1. To 
begin; to take rise or origin; to have fir.st 
existence; as, this empire commenced at a 
late period. 

Thy nature did connnence in sufierance, time 
Hath made thee hard iu’t. Shah. 

•2. To begin to be, as in a new state or dnir- 
acter. 

If wit so much from ign'rance undergo, 

All 1 let not leanung too co;nnie?!ce its fue. Pope, 

3. To take a degree, or the first degree, in a 
university or college. See Commencement. 
[It may be mentioned that neither commence 
nor commencement occurs in the Bible or in 
Milton’s poems.] 

Commence (kom-mens'), v.t. pret. &, pp. 
coimnenced ; ppr. commencing. T’o begin; 
to enter upon ; to perform the first act of; 
as, to commence operations; t(.) commence a 
suit, action, or proce.ss in law. ‘Did com- 
I inence I'oiigh deeds of rage.’ Shak. ‘The 
act.s commenced on tlii.s liail of eartln’ Shak. 

' [To commence to do sinnething is not good 
English.] 

Commencement (kom-meii.s'ment), n. 

1 . I'he act or fact of coimnencing; liegin- 
iiing; rhe; origin; first existence; as, the 

j commencement of new style in 1752. 

I It was u violent cominencevtatf, Shak. 

I 2. Ill Cambridge University, the day ivlieu 
: masters of arts and doctors receive their 
I degrees. In the college.s of the United 
States, tlie day when students are made 
bachelors of arts, and when the degree of 
master of arts and the honorary degrees of 
doctors in the iirofessions are also con- 
ferred. 

Commend (kom-mend'), u. t [L. commando, 
to oonnnit to one’s charge, to commend to 
—com, and mando, to commit to. The same 
word a.s command with a different significa- 
tion.] 1 1 To commit; to deliver; to intrust 
or give in charge. 

Father, into thy hands I commend njy spirit, 

Luke xsiii. 46. 

2. To represent as worthy of confidence, no- 
tice, regard, or kindness; to commit to one’s 
favour, or favourable attention; to recom- 
mend; to set forward for notice: with re- 
flexive pronoun sometimes to call for notice 
or attention; as, this subject commends it- 
se If to our careful attention. 

I commend unto you, Phebe our sister. Rorn. xvi. i. : 
—Commend me, a familiar formula expres- 
sive of approval or preference. 

Between the Mussulman and the Pharisee com- - 
to the first: Dickens. 

3. To praise; to mention with approbation. 

The Lord co^n^nended the unjust steward. 

Luke xvi. 8. 

4. To mention by way of keeping in memory; 
to send greeting or compliments from. 

Signior Antonio 
him to you. Shak. 

SvN. To commit, intrust, deliver, applaud, 
recommend, praise, extol, laud. 

Commend (kom-mend'), vA. 'To approve; 
to jiraise. 

Nor can we much commend if Ik* fell into the more 
ordinary track of endowing charities and founding 
monasteries. ' Brongham. " 

Commend t (kom-mend'), n. Commenda- 
tion ; compliments ; greeting. ‘ Tell her I 
send to her my kind commends.* Shale. 
Commendable ( kom-mend 'a-bl; formerly 
kom'mend-a-bl), a. Capable of being com- 
mended or praised ; worthy of approbation 
or praise; laudable. 

Sure, sure, such carping is not commettdahle. 

Shak. 

Commendableness (kom-mend'a-bl-nes), n. 
State of being comm en dable. 

Commendably (kom-mend'a-bli), adn. In 
a commendable or praisetvorthy manner. 
CommendamCkoin-niend'am),^. [L.L.] An 
ecclesiastical benefice or living commended 
by the crown or head of the church to the 
care of a qualified person to hold till a 
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proper piistor is provided, the term heing ' 
■usually applied to a living retained in tliis : 
way by a bishop after he has ceased to be | 
an "incumbent, and therefore should have , 
given up his benefice, the benefice being j 
said to be held vi commeiidnm. By 6 and 
7 Wm. IV. the holding of livings in cam- 
maiida )u, was, for the future, abolished. ‘ Dis- 
pensations, exemptions, coniniendams, an- 
nates, tenths,’ 3lihnan. 

There was some sense for comniendains i at first 
when there was a living void, and never a clerk to 
serve it, the bishops were to keep it till they fuund a 
fit man ; but now it is a trick for the bishop to keep 
it for himself. SeMeu. 

Commendatary (kom-mend'a-tar-i), a. 
Holding in commendam. 

Oomniendatary (kom-mend'a-tar-i),?i. One 
who holds a living in co-niinendam. 
Commendation (^kom-mend-a'shon), w. [L. 
eommendatio.] 1. The act of commending; 
praise; favourable representation in words; 
declaration of esteem. ’ 

Need we, as some others, epistles of commendation^ 

2 Cor. iii. i. 

2, That which commends or recoininends ; 
ground of esteem, approbation, or praise. 

Crood nature is the most godlike commendation of 
a man. Dry den, 

Z. Service; respects; greeting; message of 
■^Tove. ■' 

Mrs. Page hath her hearty cotmnendations to you 
too. Sha/i. 

—Commendation 7iinepence, a bent silver 
ninepenny piece formerly used as a love 
token. 

Like rawmendati'oH ninepence, crooked, 

Witii ‘ To and from my love,’ it looked. 

Hudibj’as. 

Commendator (koTn-men-da't6r), n. One 
who held a benefice in comme^idam; a 
term used especially in Scotland, where the 
commendator was a secular person by whom 
the fruits of a benefice were levied during 
a vacancy. He was jiroperly a steward or 
trustee ; but the pope assumed the power 
of appointing them for life, without any 
oldigation to account. This led to a prohi- 
bition (1466, iii.) of all commendams except- 
ing those granted by bishops for a term not 
exceeding six months. 

Commendat ory ( kom - men d ' a - tor - i ), a. 

1, Serving to commend; presenting to fav- 
ourable notice or reception; coiitaining 
praise; as, ti commendato}'y letter.— 2. Hold- 
ing a benefice in commendam ; as, a com- 
mendatory ]m\\op.-~Commendatory ■prayer. \ 
In the Booh of Common Prayer, a prayer in 
the service for the visitation of the sick, 
read over a person at the point of death. — 
Commendatory letters, letters written by 
one bishop to another in behalf of any of 
the clergy or otliers of his diocese, travel- 
ling, tiiat they may be received among the 
faithful. 

Commendatory ( kom -mend' a- tor- i), n. 
Commendation; eulogy. South. 
Commender (kom-niend'<5r), n. One who 
commends or praises. 

Commensal (kom-men'sal), n. [L. coni, with, 
and mensa, table.] 1. f One that eats at the 
same table. Chaucer; Bp. Hall.~~2. One of 
two animals or plants that are always found 
together; an animal which lives on or in 
another, without being parasitic, thus tlie 
Pinnotheres or pea-crahs live within the 
cavity of shell-fish, and find their food in 
the water introduced for the benefit of 
their host. 

Commensal (kom-men'sal), a. Having the 
character of a commensal. See the noun. 
Commensalism (korn-men'sal-izm), w. The 
state of being commensal. See Commen- 
sal, n. 

Commensalityt (kom-men-sal'i-ti), qi. Fel- 
lowship at table; the act or practice of eat- 
ing at the same table. ‘Pi’omiscuous com- 
mensality. ’ Sir T. Broione. 
Commensation t ( kom - men - sa ' shon ), n. 
Eating at the .same table. ‘Pagan co'mmen- 
satlon.’ Sir T. Broione. 
Commensurability, Commensnrable- 
ness (kom-men'su-ra-bil"i-ti, kom-men'su- 
ra-bl-nes), 7i. The state of being commen- 
surable, or of having a common measure. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Commensurable (kom-men'su-ra-bl), a. 
[Fr., from prefix com, and L. menmm, mea- 
sure. See Measure.] Having a common 
measure ; reducible to a common measure. 
Thus a yard and a foot are commensurable, 
as both may be measured by inches. Com- 
mensurable numbers are those which may 
be measured or divided by another number 
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without a remainder ; as 12 and 18, which 
may be measured by 6 and 3. 
Commensurably (kom-men'su-ra-bli), adu. 
In a commensurable manner. 
Commensurate (kom-men'su-rat), a. [L. 
prefix com, and mensura, measure.] 1. Be- 
clucible to a common measure,— 2. Of equal 
size; having the same boundaries. ‘The 
inferior commissariats which had usuall;^ 
been co^mnensiirate with the dioceses.* 
Ghainbers's Bncy.—Z. Corresponding in 
amount, degree, or magnitude; adequate; 
as, we find nothing in this life cormnensur- 
ate to our desires. 

When shall we return to a sound conception of the 
right to property—narnely, as being official, implying 
and demanding the performance of commensurate 
duties? Coleridge. 

Commensurate (kom-men'su-rat), n.t. pret. 

& pp. commensurated ; ppr. commensurat- 
ing. 1. To reduce to a common measure. 
Sir T. Broione.— 2. To adapt; to proportion- 
ate. ‘ Commensimiting the forms of absol- 
tition to the degrees of preparation and 
necessity.’ Fuller. 

Commensurately (kom-men'su-rat-li),- adv. 
In a commensurate manner; so as to he com- 
mensurate; correspondingly; adequately. 
Commensurateness (kom-men'su-rat-nes), 
n. State or tj.uality of being commensur- 
ate. 

Commensuration (kom-men'su-ra"shon),?L 
Proportion; a state of having a common 
measure. 

All fitness lies in a particular commensuraiion, or 
proportion of one thing to another. South. 

Comment (kom-ment'), v.i. [L. commentor, 
to cast in the mind, think, devise, compose, 
from comment us, pp. of comminiscor, to re- 
flect on, to devise— com, with, together with, 
and the stem min, seen in mcmini, to re- 
member, and hiE. mind.] To make remarks 
or observations, either on a book or writing, 
or on actions, events, or opinions; especially, 
to write notes on the works of an author, 
with a view to illustrate his meaning, or to 
explain particular passages; to explain; to 
annotate. ‘ And comment then upon his 
sudden death.’ Shah. ‘I must translate 
and comment.’ Pope. 

Critics, Iiaving first taken a liking to one of these 
poets, proceed io comment on him and illustrate him. 

Dryden. 

Comment ( kom-ment' ), v. t To comment 
on; to expound. 

This was the text commented by Chrysostom and 
Theodoret. Reeves, 

Comment (kom'ment), n. 1. A remark or 
observation; a remark or note in writing; 
especially, a note intended to illustrate a 
writing or a difficult passage in an author ; 
annotation; explanation; exposition. ‘All 
the volumes of philosophy, with all their ' 
comments.’ Prior.— 2. Talk; discourse. 

She hated all the knights, and heard in thought 
Their lavish comment when her name was named. 

Tennysofi. 

Commentt (kom-ment'), ‘D.t [L. commentior, 
to invent or devise a falsehood— com., and 
mentior, to lie, from same root as commen- 
tor. See Comment, v.i.] To feign; to devise. 
Spenser. 

Commentary (kom'ment-ar-i), 7i. i. A 
series or collection of comments or annota- 
tions ; explanation of difficult and obscure 
passages in an author.— 2. An historical nar- 
rative; a memoir of particular transactions; 
as, the Commentaries of Cmsar, 
Commentary (kom'ment-ar-i), v.t. To 
write notes or comments upon. [Bare.] 
Commentate (kom-ment'at), v.i. To make 
comments; to write a commentary or anno- 
tations. ‘ Commentate upon it and return 
it improved.’ Lamb. [Bare.] 
Commentation (kom-ment-a'shon), n. The 
act of one who comments*, annotation. 

The spirit of commentation turns to questions of 
taste, of metaphysics and morals, with far nmre 
avidity than to physics, Whewell. 

Commentative (kom-ment'a-tiv), a. IHak- 
ing or containing comments. 

Commentator (kom'ment-a-t6r), n. One 
who writes a commentary; one who writes 
annotations; an expositor; an annotator. 

How commentators each dark passage shun. 

And hold their farthing candles to the sun. 

Voung. 

Commentatorial (kom-ment'a-t6"ri-al), a. 
Belating to or characteristic of commenta- 
tors. Whewell. 

CommentatorsMp (kom'ment-a-t6r-ship), 
n. The office of a commentator. 
Commenter, Commentor (kom'ment-§r). 
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n. 1. One that comments or makes remarks. 

2. t A commentator or annotator. 

As slily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words and sense. Donne. 

Commentitlous'i' (kom-men-ti'shus), [L. 
commentitius, from coinmentior, to lie. See 
Comment, v.t. to feign.] Invented; feigned; 
imaginary. 

To gather up the sp;irks of truth and studiously 
cull oiit what is commehtiiious. Milton. 

Oommenty t (kom'men-ti), n. 1. Comnuinity. 
Hardyng.—2. Commonalty; common people. 
Commerce (koni'mtu’s, formerly kom-mers'), 
■n. [Fr. commerce, L, commercium — com, 
together with, and mercc, mercis, merchan- 
dise.] 1. An interchange of goods, merchan- 
dise, or proj.>erty of any kind between coun- 
tries or communities; mercantile pursuits; 
trade; traffic; as, the commerce between 
Britain and the United States; to be en- 
gaged in commerce. ‘ Any country that hath 
commerce with the rest of the world.' Locke. 

2. Social intercourse between individiial.s ; 
mutual dealings in common life. ‘In the 
ordinary commerce and oec-urrences of life.’ 
Addison. — S. Carnal intercoiir.se between 
the sexes. — 4. A. game at cards which is 
played by exchanging or bartering cards. — 
Syn. Trade, traffic, dealing, intfircoiirse, 
communion, communication. 

Commerce ( kom-mers' ), v. i. 1. 1 To traiilc ; 
to carry on trade. Sir W. Pialeigh.—2. To 
hold intercourse; to commune. 

Hid his foce 

From all men, and covifnercing with himself, 

He lost the sense that handle.s dailj’- life. 

Tennyson. 

Commerceless (kom'mers-les). a. Destitute 
of commerce. ‘The savage commcrceless 
nations of America.’ Lean Tucker. [Hare.] 
Commercer ( kom-rners'er ), u. One who 
traffics or holds intercourse with another, 
W. Montague. 

Commercial (kom-m^r'shal), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to commerce or trade ; as, commercial 
concerns ; commercial relations. —2. Carrying 
on commerce ; as, a commercial nation. — 

3. Proceeding from trade; as, commercial 
benefits or profits. — Cam mer dal law, that 
which relates to trade, navigation, maritime 
contracts, such as those of insurance, bot- 
tomry, bills of lading, charter parties, sea- 
men’s wages, general average, and also to 
bills of exchange, bills of credit, factors and 
agents. The body of rules constituting tliis 
• law is substantially the same throughout 
Europe and in the United States; the rules, 
treatises, and decisions of one country ami 
one age being in general applicable to the 
questions arising in any othev.— Commercial 
room, ill hotels, a room set apart for the 
accommodation of commercial travellers; a 
public room, 

Commercially (kom-mer'shal-li), adv. In a 
commercial view or manner. 

Commerciatet (kom-mer'shi-at), v.i. To 
have commerce; to hold intercourse; to as- 
sociate. Lr. G. Cheyne, [Bare.] 
Commeret (kom'mar), n. [Sc. cummer, 
kimmer, from Fr. corum'ere, gossip, from 
L, cum, with, and mater, a mother.] A 
gossip; a goody; a godmother. 

Commigrate (koin'mi-giTit), v.i. [L. com- 
migro—com, and migro, to mi.grate.] 'To 
migrate together; to move in a body from 
one country or jfiace to another for perma- 
, iient residence. Johnson, [Bare.] 

I Commigratioa (kom-mi-gra'shon), n. The 
act of migrating in a body, ‘Commig rations 
or removals of nations.’ Ilakeidll. [Bare.] 
Comminate t (kom'mi-nat), v. t. [L. commi- 
nor, comminatus, to threaten — eo’/zt, toge- 
ther, and minor, to threaten. ] To threaten; 
to denounce. G. Ilardinge. 

Commination (kom-mi-na'shon), n. [L 
comminatio—com, and minatio, a threaten- 
ing, from minor, to threaten. See Menace.] 

1. A threat or threatening; a denunciation 
of punishment or vengeance. ‘With ter- 
rible comminations to all them that did re- 
sist.’ Foxe. ‘Those thunders of eommrna- 
iion wliich not unfrequeiitly roll from ortho- 
dox pulpits.’ Is. Taylor. Specifically-- 

2. An office in the liturgy of the Church of 
England, appointed to be read on AshM^ed- 
nesday or on the first day of Lent, contain- 
ing a recital of God’s anger and tlireaten- 
ings towards sinners. 

Comminatory (kom-min'a-tor-i), a. Threat- 
ening; denouncing punishment. B. Jonmn. 
Commingle (kom-ming'gl), v.t, or i. pret. & 
pp. commingled; ppr. commingling. [Pi*efix 
com, 2 i\\dimmgle. ] To mix together; to mingle 
in one mass or intimately; to blend. ‘ Com- 
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mingled with the gloom of imminent war.” 
Temiyson. 

Dissolutions of gura tragacanch and oil of siveet 
almonds do not commingle. Bacon. 

Ooxnminuatet (kom-min'u-fit), v. t. For 
commimUn. Quoted hy Latham. 
Oonrminuiblet (kom-min-ul-bl), a. [See 
below.] Reducible to powder. 

The best diamonds are commimiible. 

Sir T. Bromine. 

CorainlEiite (kom'mi-nut;)}, v.t. pret. & pp. 
eommimited; ppr. comminuting. [L. com- 
nunuo, convminutum, to make small— 
witii, and miimo, to lessen; root min, as in 
minor, less. ] To make small or fine ; to re- 
duce to minute particles or to a foie pow- 
der by breaking, pounding, rasping, or grind- 
ing; to pulverize; to triturate; to levigate. 

Those (fishes) that form this genus ... feed 
chieliy on shelhfish, -which they comminute with 
their teeth before they swallow them. Pennant. 

Comminuted., Comminute (kom'mi-nut- 
ed, kom'mi-imt), a. Divided into very small 
parts; insiirg. broken or smashed into small 
parts; characterized by such breaking. 

A comminuted fracture is one in which the bone is 
broken into a number of pieces. Dungltson. 

Comminution (kom*mi-nu'shon.), n. i. The 
act of comminuting or reducing to a fine 
powder or to small particles; pulverization; 
in surg. the fracture of a bone into a num- 
ber of pieces.— 2. t Attenuation or diminu- 
tion by small abstractions. 

In fusion there is manifestly s. comminution of the 
melted body. Boyle. 

Commiserablet (kora-miz'6r-a-bl), a. [See 
Commiserate.] Deserving of commisera- 
tion or pity; pitiable; capable of exciting 
sympathy or sorrow. ‘ This noble and coin- 
mi&eraUe person, Edward.’ Bacon. 
Commiserate (kom-miz'6r-at), ut. pret. & 
pp. commiserated; ppr. commiserating. [L. 
covvmiseror—com, and miseror, to pity. See 
Miserable.] l. To feel sorrow, pain, or 
regret for, through sympathy ; to compas- 
sionate; to pity: applied to persons or 
things; as, to commiserate a person or his 
condition. 

We should commiserate those who groan beneath 
the weight of age, disease, or want. 

Sir y. Denham. 

2.t To regret; to lament; to be sorry for. 

We should commiserate our ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it. Loc&e, 

Syn.To pity, compassionate, feel for, lament, 
condole with. 

Commiseratioii (lcom-niiz'^r-a"shon),w. The 
act of commiserating; a sympathetic suffer- 
ing of pain or sorrow for the wants, afflic- 
tions, or distresses of another; pity; com- 
passion.— Syn. Pity, compassion, syinjpathy, 
felloAv-feeling, tenderness, concern. 
Commiserative (kom-miz'^r-a-tiv), a. Com- 
passionate. Bp. Hall, [Rare.] 
Commiseratively (koni-miz'^r-a-tiv-li), adv. 
In a compassionate manner ; with compas- 
sion. Sir T. Overbury. 

Commiserator (kom-miz^^r-a-t^r), n. One 
who commiserates or pities. Sir T. Browne. 
Commissarial ( kom-mis-sa ' ri-al ), a. [See 
Commissary.] Pertaining to a commissary. 
Commissariat (kom-mis-sa'ri-at), n. [Er. 
See Commissary.] 1. The department of 
an army whose duties consist in supplying 
transports, provisions, forage, camp equi- 
page, &c., to the troops ; also, the body of 
officers in that department. In 1858 and 
1859 the British commissariat was reor- 
ganized, and remained a war-office depart- 
ment, under a commissary-general-in-chief, 
until 1870, when it was merged in the con- 
trol department. After various changes 
the duties now chiefly fall upon what is 
called the army service corps.— 2. The office 
or emplo3’'ment of a commissary.— 8. In 
Scots law, the jurisdiction of a commissary; 
the district of country over which the 
authority or jurisdiction of a commissary 
extends. See extract. 

The inferior commissariats, which had usually 
been commensurate with the dioceses, had been 
abolished by a previous statute, each county being 
erected into a .sep,T,rate commissariat, of which the 
sheriff is commissary. Chambers's Ency. 

Commissary (kombnis-sar-i), n. [Er, com- 
missaire, L.L. comiuissarius, one to whom 
any trust or duty is delegated, from L. com- 
mitto, mmmissum, to commit, intrust to— 
com, and mitto, missum, to send.] 1. In a 
general sense, a commissioner; one to whom 
is committed some charge, duty, or office 
by a superior power ; one who is sent or 
delegated to execute some office or duty in 
the place, or as the representative, of his 


superior.— 2. JEceles. an officer of the bishop 
who exercises spiritual jurisdiction in re- 
mote parts of a diocese, or one intrusted 
with the performance of the duties in the 
bishop’s absence.— 3. In Scots ZmOjthe judge 
in a commissary-coini;; in present practice, 
the sheriff of each county acting in the com- 
missary-court. See COMMISSARY-OOURT.— 

4. Mint, a name given to officers or officials 
of various kinds, especially to officers of the 
commissariat department, and in the Eng- 
lish army also to officers in the ordnance 
store department. A commissary general 
ranks with a major-general, a deputy com- 
missary general with a colonel, a commis- 
sary with a major, a deputy commissary 
with a captain, an assistant commissary 
with a lieutenant. In the United States, 
an officer whose duty is to furnish food for 
the amy is called the co^nmissary of subsis- 

tiC7l/CB 

Commissary-court (komhnis-sar-i-kort), n. 
In Scots law, (a) a supreme court established 
in Edinburgh in the sixteenth century, to 
which were transferred the duties formerly 
discharged by the bishops’ commissaries. 
It had jurisdiction in actions of divorce, 
declarator of marriage, nullity of marriage, 
and the like. Its powers having come gra- 
dually to be conjoined with those of the 
Court of Session, the court was abolished in 
1836. (6) A sheriff or county court which 
decrees and confirms executors to deceased 
persons leaving personal property in Scot- 
land, and discharges relative incidental func- 
tions. The sheriff, as judge of this court, 
in certain actions has the title of commissary, 
the county over which the court has juris- 
diction being his commissariat. 
Commissary- general (kom'mis-sar-i-jeffi- 
er-al), n. The head of the commissariat. 
See Commissary. 

CommissarysMp (kom''mis-sar-i-sliip), n. 
The office of a commissary. 

Commission (kom-mi'shon), n. [L. com- 
missio, commissionis, a letting go together; 
L.L., a delegation of any business to one, a 
commission— L. com, together, and mitto, 
missum, to send. ] 1. The act of com- 

mitting: (u) the act of doing something 
wrong; the act of perpetrating; as, the com- 
mission of a crime. (6) The act of intrust- 
ing, as a charge or duty.— 2. The thing com- 
mitted, intrusted, or delivered; speciftcallj'', 
the warrant by which any trust is held, or 
any authority exercised ; as, (a) a warrant 
granted by the crown or by parliament to a 
person, or to a body of persons, to inquire 
into and report on any subject. (&) The 
document issued by the crown to officers in 
the army and navy, judges, justices of the 
peace, and others, conferring authority to 
perform the various duties, (e) A writ 
which issues from a court of law for various 
purposes such as the taking of evidence 
from witnesses who are unable to appear in 
court.— 3. Charge; order; mandate; autho- 
rity given. 

He bore his great commission in his look, Dryden, 
4. By a metonymy, a number of persons 
joined in an office or trust; hence, to put 
into commission, to intrust to some special 
or extraordinary administrator or adminis- 
trators, the ordinary administration being 
ill abeyance. 

On the 7th of January, 1687, tho Gasette announced 
to the people of London that the Treasury was put 
into commission. MacaiUay. 

6. In com. (a) the state of acting under autho- 
rity in the purchase and sale of goods for 
another; positioner business of an agent; 
agency. To trade or do business on commis- 
sion is to buy or sell for another by his au- 
thority. (&) The allowance made to a factor 
or commission-merchant for transacting 
business.— 6. t [Probably from Sp. camison, 
a long wide shirt, from camisa, a shirt, Er. 
chemise.'] A shirt. [Slang.] 

A garment shifting in condition, 

And in the canting tongue is a commission. 

gtohn I'avlor. 

—Commission of bankruptcy, a commission 
formerly issued by the lord-chancellor, ap- 
pointing and empowering certain persons to 
examine into the facts relative to an alleged 
bankruptcy, and to secure the bankrupt’s 
lands and effects for the creditors.— Co w- 
mission of delegates. Same as Court of De- 
legates (which see under Delegate).— C oju- 
mission of lunacy is a commission issuing 
from the Court of Chancery to authorize an 
inquiry whether a person is a lunatic or 
not — Gomm'ission or commissioned officer. 
See Comnssiom-D. — Commission of the 


peace, a commission issuing under the great 
seal for the appointment of justices of the 
peace. — 2'o put a ship i7ito commission, in 
the royal navy, to equip and man it and 
send it out oh service.— Syn. Charge, war- 
rant, authority, mandate, office, agency, per- 
centage, brokerage, allowance. 

Commission (kom-mi'shon), v. t i. To give 
a commission to ; to empower or authorize 
by commission. 

He (Moses) was even then commissioned by God 
governor of Israel. South. 

2. To send with a mandate or authority, 

A chosen band 

He first commissions to the Latin land. Dryden, 

Syn. To appoint, depute, authorize, em- 
power. 

Commission -agent (kom-mFshon-a-jent), 
n. One who buys or sells goods for another 
on commission. 

Commissionaire (kom-mes-yon-ar), 71 . [Er.] 
An attendant attached to hotels, who per- 
forms certain miscellaneous services, such 
as attending the arrival of railway-trains 
and steamboats to secure customers, look- 
ing after luggage, &c. ; also a kind of mes- 
senger or light porter in general ; thus in 
some large towns bodies of commissionaires 
have been organized, drawn from the ranks 
of military pensioners. 
Oommissional,Commissionary{kom-ml'- 
shon-al, kom-nii'shon-ar-i), a. Pertaining to 
a commission ; conferring a commission or 
conferred by a commission. ‘The king’s 
letters comwtmouai!.' Le Neve. ^Commis- 
sio7iary authorit.v.’ B 2 X Hall. [Rare.] 
Commissionatet (kom-mEslion-at),u.L To 
authorize. Dr. H. More. 

Commission-day (kom-mi'shon-da), 71. The 
opening day of the assizes. 

Commissioned (kom-mi'shond), p. and a. 
Eurnished with a commission ; empowered; 
authorized ; as, a commissioned officer. — 
Co7nmissio7ied officers, in the army and 
navy, are officers who hold commissions 
from the crown, in distinction from non- 
commissioned officers, as sergeants, &c. 
Commissioner (kom-mPshon-er), ?i. 1. One 
who commissions.™ 2. A person included in 
a warrant of authority; one w'ho has a com- 
mission or warrant from proper authority to 
perform some office or execute some busi- 
ness for the person or government which 
employs him and gives him authority. ‘ Itin- 
erary commissioners to inspect, through- 
out the kingdom, into the conduct of men 
in office.’ S^vift, Specificallj', (a) an officer 
having charge of some department of the 
public service, which is put into commission. 
(&) A steward or private factor on an estate, 
who holds a power from his constituent to 
manage affairs with full authority.— 8. A 
commissionaire, — 4. One of the persons 
elected to manage the affairs of a police 
burgh or non-corporate town in Scotland, 
corresponding to a bailie or town-councillor 
in a corporate town.—Co7n7}iissioners of au- 
dit, SeeAX!l>TS.—Bank7'uptcycom‘missio7m^s. 
See Bankrxjptoy.— OAurit?/ co7yi7n%ssmwrs, 
a body exercising authority over all chari- 
ties in England and Wales, except those in 
the city of London.— CimZ-scrrice co7nmis- 
sioners, a body appointed to superintend 
the examination of candidates for situations 
in public offices.— Com, ?>rts,s*'AO?i,crs of justici- 
ary, the judges of the High Court of Justi- 
ciary' of Scotland, consisting of the lord 
justice - general, the lord justice- clerk, 
and five judges of the Court of Session.— 
Lord9-co7rmiissione7's of the treasury. See 
Treasurer. —The Lord High-commlsskmer 
to the Gienerm Assembly of the Cburch of 
Scotland is the representative of the sove- 
reign in that assemhl-y.—Coiivmissimiers of 
supply, in Scotland, commissioners ap- 
pointed to assess the land-tax and to appor- 
tion the valuation according to the provi- 
sions of the Valuation of lands Act, "within 
their respective counties. — Commissionei’s 
of Temds. See Teinds. 

GommissioB. - merchant ( kom - mi ' shon - 
m6r-chant), n. Same as Com7)vissio7i-age7it 
CommissionsMp (kom -mi 'shon -ship), 71. 
The office of a commissioner. [Rare and 
erroneous form.] 

H e got his comm issionsh ip in the great contest for 
the county. Sir IV. Scott, 

Commissive (kom-mis'siv), a. Committing. 
Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Commissural (kom-mis-sur'al), a. Belong- 
ing to a commissure, or a line or part by 
which other parts are connected together. 
Commissure (kom'mis-sur), 71. [Er. com- 
missure, from L. eo 7 mmsmra, a joining to- 
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gefclier, joint, seam— -com, together, and 
^ mitto, mmum, to send.] A joint, seam, 

■ or closure; the place where two bodies or 

, parts of a body meet and unite ; a Junc- 

ture; speciflcally, (a) in anat. a suture of 
the cranium or skull; the angles formed by 
the eyelids, lips, &c., at the place of union; 
^ also applied to certain bands of nervous 

matter connecting the two hemispheres of 
tiie cerebrum or true brain, (b) In arch. 
the joints of two stones or application of 
the surface of one to that of another, (c) In 
hot the line or place of junction of two 
? opposite carpels, as in the parsnip, caraway, 

; Commit (kom-mito, v. t pret. & pp. commit- 

ted; ppr. comvvitiiiig. [L. committo, to 
? make over in trust, to set to work, do wrong 

—eo?/ 3 ., together, and uxitto, to send.] 1. To 
I <dve in trust; to put into charge or keeping; 

to intrust ; to surrender, give up, consign: 

! with to. ‘ Commit him to the grave.’ Shak. 

■ ' The things that thou hast heard of me among 

> many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 

§■■ men. ® Tim. ii. c. 

^To commit one’s self fo anything or to do 
to speak or act in such a manner 
as virtually to bind one’s self to a certain 
line of conduct ; as, lie has committed him- 
self to support the foreign policy of the 
government. Hence, without a complemen- 
tary phrase ~2. To expose or endanger by a 
■; preliminary step or decision which cannot 

! be recalled; to compromise; generally with 

reflexive pronouns; as, to commit one’s self. 

You might have .satisfied every duty of political 
friendship without committing’ the honour of your 
sovereign. y^unius. 

The general addressed letters to Gen. Gates and 
to Gen. Heath, cautioning them against any sud- 
den assent to the proposal, which might possibly be 
consitlered as committing the faith of the United 
' States Marshall's Life of Washington. 

i' 3. To put into or send for confinement; to 

i imprison. 

J; ' These two were committed, at least restrained of 

t' their liberty. Clarendon. 

4; 4 To refer or intrust to a committee or 

I select number of persons for their consider- 

ation and report : a terra in legislation ; as, 
the petition or the bill is co7mnUted.—5. To 
do something wrong ; to perpetrate ; as, to 
commit murder, treason, felony, or trespass: 
sometimes used j ocularly of doing something 
indifferent or praiseworthy. 

He had always a great notion of committing the 
amiable. Vichcns. 

6, To join or put together for a contest; to 
match: followed by luith: a Latinism. [Hare. ] 
How . . . does Philopolis . . . commit the oppo- 
nent toith the respondent. L>r. N. Afore. 

T.f To confound. ‘ Committing short and 
long quantities.’ Milton. — To commit to 
memory, to learn by ’htuxi.— Intrust, Com- 
mit, Consign. Intrust, to put into the care 
of another, implying a degree of confidence 
in the person to whom the trust is given ; 
commit, to give into the care of another, 
implying some sort of formality in the act ; 
consign, to give over to another in the most 
positive manner and with formality, imply- 
ing that the thing given over passes entircly 
into another’s charge. 

Committ (kom-mit'), r.i To be guilty of in- 
contineney. 


Commit not with man's sworn spouse. Shak. 

Commitment (kom-mit'ment), n. 1. The 
act of committing: (a) the act of delivering 
in charge or intrusting; committal, (h) The 
act of delivering in charge to the authori- 
ties of a prison; a sending to or putting in 
prison; imprisonment; as, the commitment 
of a person to the Tower or to Newgate. 

In tins dubious interval, between the co}> 2 ?nitmeHt 
and trial, a prisoner ought to be used with the utmost 
humanity. Blackstonc. 

(e) The act of referring or intrusting to a 
committee for consideration: a term in 
legislation; as, the commitment of a petition 
or a bill to a committee for consideration 
and report. 

The Parliament . . , which thought this petition 
worthy not only of receiving, but of voting toar^jw^wf/- 
went. ' " A/ilton. 

(d) The act of perpetrating; commission. 
Clarendon, (e) The act of pledging or engag- 
ing one’s self; as, the writcv’s commitment 
to the theory of spontaneous generation, — 

2. An order for confining in prison : more 
often termed a ^ 

Committable (kom-mit'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being conmiitted. South. 

Committal (kom-mit';d),?n The act of com- 
mitting in all its senses; commitment; com- 
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mission; as, the committal of a trust to a 
person, of a body to the grave, of a criminal 
to prison ; the committal (compromising, 
betrayal, exposure) of one’s self; commit- 
tal of a person to prison ; but the co7mnis- 
sion rather than the committal of offences. 
Committee (kom-mit'e), n. [Trom coimnit] 

1. One or more persons elected or appointed 
to attend to any matter or business referred 
to them either Jiy a legislative body, or by a 
court, or by any corporation, or by any so- 
ciety or collective body of men acting toge- 
ther. In parliament, when a committee con- 
sists of the whole membei’s of the body acting 
in a different capacity from that which usu- 
ally belongs to them it is called a committee 
of the whole house, the business of which is 
conducted under somewhat diffei'ent regu- 
lations from those under which the business 
of the house when not in committee is car- 
ried on. Familiar examples of committees 
of the whole house are committees of sup- 
ply and emmnittees of ways a7id means. 
The functions and duties of the former re- 
late to tlie expenditure of the nation, and 
those of the latter to the funds by which 
such expenditure is to be sustained, —Stand- 
ing committees are such as continue during 
the existence of parliament, and to these 
are committed all matters that fall within 
the purposes of their appointment, as the 
committee of elections or of privileges, &c. 
—Select committees are appointed to con- 
sider and report on particular subjects.— 

2. (pron. kom-mit-te'.) In law, one to whom 
the care of an idiot or a lunatic is com- 
mitted, the lord-chancellor being the co7n- 
7nittor. 

Committee-man (kom-mit'e-man), w. A 
member of a committee. 

Committee-room (kom-mit'e-rom), n. A 
room in which a committee holds its meet- 
ings. 

Committeeship (kom-mit'e-ship), ?i. The 
office of a committee. Milton. 

Committer (kom-mit'er), n, 1. One who 
commits; one who does or perpetrates.— 
2. t A fornicator; an adulterer. 

If all committers stood in a rank, they’d make a 
lane in which your shame might dwell. Dekker. 

Committiblet (kom-mit'i-bl), a. That may 
be committed. ‘Mistakes coranuWfJiZe.' Sir 
T. Brovme. [Rare.] 

Committor (kom-mit-tor'), n. See Gommit- 
XBE, 2. 

Commix (kom-miks'), v.t. or i. [L. cominis- 
ceo, commixtus—com, together, and 77tisceo, 
to mix. See Mix.] To mix or mingle; to 
blend. ‘ Boldly co7mmxmg with the clouds 
of heaven.’ J.Baillie. 

I have written against the spontaneous generation 
of frogs in the clouds, or on the earth out of dust and 
rain-water commixed. Ray. 

Commixion t (kom-mik'shon), 7x. Same as 
Conmiixtion. 

Commixtion (kom-miks'tyon), n. 1. Mix- 
ture; a blending of different ingredients in 
one mass or compound, [Rare.] 

Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan so 
That thou .shoukVst say, ‘ This hand is Grecian all. 
And this is Trojan.’ Shak. 

2. In Scots law, the blending of different sub- 
stances belonging to different proprietors, 
as two kinds of corn, giving rise to certain 
questions regarding rights of property. 
Commixture (kom-miks'tur), n. 1. The act 
of mixing; the state of being mingled ; the 
blending of ingredients in one mass or com- 
pound; mingling; incorporation. ‘ The com- 
mixtm'e of any thing that is more oily or 
sweet.’ Bacon. ‘A commixtiii'e of truth.’ 
Jz. WaUo7i.—2. The mass formed by mingl- 
ing different things; composition; com- 
pound. Bacon. 

Commodate (kom'mo-dat), n. [1. cowmo- 
datim, a loan.] In late, a species of loan, 
gratuitous on the part of the lender, by 
which the borrower is obliged to restore 
the same individual subject which was lent, 
in the same condition in which he received 
it. 

Oommodatiout (kom-mo-da'shon), n. Con- 
venience ; utility ; adaptation for use. Sir 
M. Male. 

Commode (kora-mod'), «.. [Fr,, from L. 
commodus, convenient. See Commodious. 1 
1. A kind of head-dress formerly w'orn by 
ladies.— 2. A chest of drawers, often with 
shelves and other conveniences added. — 
S. A nighfc-stool.— 4.t A procuress; a bawd. 
Foote. 

Commodious (kom-mo'di-us), a. [I.L. com- 
tnodiosus, convenient, useful, from L. com- 
modus, useful— C07/1, together, and modus. 
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measure, mode.] l.t Suitable; fit; proper ^ 
useful; serviceable; beneficial; convenient 
in a general sense. ‘Wine and many things' 
else co 7 nmodious for mankind,' Italeigh. 
‘The ocean, most co’ryimodious for traffic to 
all parts of the world.' Camden. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies' 
commodious they do greatly deceive themselves. 

Hooker. 

2. Roomy and convenient; spacious and 
suitable; as, a co7n7nodious dwelling; a cowi- 
modious harbour. —SYN. Convenient, suit- 
able, fit, proper, useful, comfortable. 
Commodiously (kom-mo'di-us-li), adv. 1. So' 
as to be commodious; as, a house commodi- 
ously constructed.— 2. t Suitably; usefully; 
serviceably; conveniently. i 
■Wisdom niay have framed one and the same thing 
to serve conimodiottsly for divers ends. Hooker. 

S.f Agreeabl 5 [; comfortably. ‘To pass cora- 
modiously this life. ' Milton. 
Commodiousuess (kom-mo'di-us-nes), w. 
The state or quality of being commodious ; 
suitableness for its purpose ; convenience ; 
fitness ; as, the commodiousness of a liouse. 

‘ The co7n'modious7%ess of the harbour,* 
Jo1mso7i. 

Commoditahlet (kom-mod'it-a-bl), a. Fife 
for purchase or sale. Quoted by Fitzedward 

Commodity (kom-mod'i-ti), n.. [Fr. coxn- 
rnodiU, convenience, commodity; L. com- 
onoditas, fitness, convenience. See Com- 
modious.] 1. 1 Profit; advantage ; interest. 
‘The incommodities and commodities of 
usury.’ Bacon. 

1 will turn diseases to commodity. Shak. 
Howsoever men may seek their own commodity, 
yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was 
not to be suffered. Hooker. 

2. t Convenience; opportunity; suitableness; 
commodionsness. 

Tr.ivellers turn out of the highway, drawn either 
by the commodity of a footpath, or the delicacy or 
the freshness of the fields. B, ^ojison. 

3. Wliat is useful; specifically, an article 
of merchandise ; anything movable tiiat is 
bought and sold, as goods, wares, produce 
of land and manufactures. 

Some offer me commodities to buy. Shak, 

Commodities are movables, valuable by money, the 
common measure. Locke. 

4. t Quantity of wares; parcel; supply. 

Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send thee 
a beard ! Shak. 

— Commodity of hi’own paper, a phrase much 
used by the old dramatists to signify worth- 
less goods taken in payment by needy persons 
who borrowed money of usurers. 

Here’s young master Rash ; he's in (prison) for a 
commodity of l-rorun paper and old ginger ; nine 
score and seventeen pounds. . ' Skak. 

Commodore (kom'mo-dor), 91 . [Either 
from Sp. cotnendador , a commander; or, 
according to Marsh, from Pg. capitdo inor, 
superior captain.] 1. An officer, generally 
a captain, holding a temporary cornmissiorh 
w'ith a rank between that of captain and 
admiral, who commands a ship or detach- 
ment of ships in the absence of an admiral. 
2. A title given by courtesy to the senior 
captain when three or more ships of war 
are cruising in comiiany. — 3. 'The senior 
captain of a line of mercliant vessels. — 

4. The president of a yachting club. — 

5. The convoy or leading ship in' a fleet of 
merchantmen, which carries a light in her 
top to conduct the other ships. 

Commodulationf (kom-motTu-ia"shou), 71. 
[Prefix coin, with, and modtdafion.} Pro- 
portion. Kakewill. 

Commoignet (kora'moin), 7i. [O.Fr.,from 
L.L. convmonaclms—wetn coni, and maua- 
cAus, a monk. See Monk.] A monk of th© 
same convent. Selden. 

Commolitioh (kom-mo-li'shon), n. [L. com,. 
with, and molo, molitus, to grind.] 'The 
act of grinding together. Sir T. Braume. 
Common (kohl' m'on), 01 . [From Tr. com- 
mun, L. coimnmiis—com, together, and 
munis, ready to be of service, oldiging.] 

1. Belonging or pertaining equally to'moro 
than one, or to many indefinitely; as, life 
and sense are common to man and beast; 
the common privileges of citizens; the com- 
mon wants of men. ‘ The common enemy of 
man.' Shak. 

One writes that ‘other friends renmin,’ 

That ‘ Loss is common to the race.’ Teimyso?i. 

2. Belonging to all, that is, eitlier to th© 
human race generally, or to all the people 
of a certain country, region, or locality; 
general; universal; public. 'The eoniinon 
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commonplace-book: 


ShaJc. ‘‘Such actions as the com?no«. 
goodrequireth.’ Hoo7m\ common 

hy nature. ' LocJce. ' Set mo in the common 
stocks. ' Shak. —3. Of frequent or usual 
occurrence; not extraordinary ; general ; 
frequent; usual; ordinary; habitual. ‘The 
■com monest operations in nature. ’ Swift. 

It is no act of common passage, but 

A strain of rareness. Sha&, 

4. Not distinguished by rank or character; 
not of superior excellence; ordinary; of 
low or mean rank or character; as, a com- 
mon soldier. * Grow themselves to common 
players.’ ShaJc. ‘ Sort our nobles from our 
cotn mon men. ’ Shak. ‘ The common mattei*- 
of-faet world of sense and sight. ’ Dr. CaitA. 
j 5. Prostitute; lewd. ‘A dame who hei'self 
was common.* Sir R. L* Estrange. — 6. In 
gram, applied {a) to a verb that signifies 
both action and passion, as Latin aspernor, 

I despise or am despised; (6) to such nouns as j 
are both masculine and feminine, as parent ; j 
(c) to such nouns as are the names of all the j 
■objects possessing the attributes denoted by 
the noun: in this sense opposed to proper; j 
as, river is a common noun, but Thames is a i 
proper one.— Commotibail. See Bail. — Oom- 
moiibeneh,\ the Court of Common Pleas, — 
Eommon bud, in bot that which is at once a 
leaf -bud and a fiower-bud. -—Common carrier. 
See Oaurier. —Common cenienng, centering 
without a truss, but with merel3»'a tie-beam. 
~ Common chord. See Chord. — Common 
council, the council of a city or corporate 
town, empowered to make by-laws for the 
government of the citizens. The common 
councils sometimes coiLsist of two houses, 
chambers, or courts, and sometimes form 
only one. Thus the common council of 
London consists of two houses, the upper 
house, composed of the lord -mayor and 
aldermen, elected for life, and the lower 
house of the common council men, elected 
annually.— -Coniuion councilman, a member 
of a common council. — • Common divism% 
or commo7i measure, in math, a number 
or quantity that divides two or more 
numbers or quantities without leaving a 
remainder. Co/ujnou good, in Scots law, 
in its widest sense, all the property of 
a corporation over which the magistrates 
have a power of administration solely for 
liohoof of the corporation. Common latv, 
the unwritten huv, the law that receives 
its binding force from immemorial usage 
and universal reception, in distinction from 
the written or statute law; sometimes from 
the civil or canon law ; and occasionally 
from the lex mercatoria, or commercial , 
and maritime jurisprudence. It consists 
of that body of rales, principles, and cus- 
toms which have been received from our 
ancestors, and by which courts have been 
guided in their judicial decisions. The 
evidence of this law is to be found in the 
reports of those decisions and the records 
of the courts. Some of these rules may 
have originated in edicts or statutes which 
are now lost, or in the terms and conditions 
of particular grants or charters; but it is 
quite certain that many of them originated 
in judicial decisions founded on natural 
justice and equity, or on local customs. 
Wherever statute law, however, runs counter 
to common law, the latter is entirely over- 
ruled ; but common law, on the other hand, 
asserts its pre-eminence where equity is 
opposed to it. By the Judicature Act, 
1873, all branches of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature are to administer law and 
equity concurrently. — Coimnon measure. 
See above, Common Divisor. — Common 
pasturage, in ScMs law, a known rural 
servitude by which the owner of the do- 
minant tenement is entitled to pasture a 
certain number of cattle on the grass grounds 
of the servient tenement.— Co jn?non Pleas, 
formerly one of the three superior courts of 
common law in England, presided over by 
a lord chief- justice and five (at an earlier 
period foui') puisne judges, and having cog- 
nizance of all civil causes, real, personal, or 
mixed, as well by original writ ashy removal 
from the inferior courts. It is now in- 
cluded in the High Court of Justice. Courts 
bearing this title exist in several of the 
United' States, having, in some eases, both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the 
whole state. In other states the jurisdiction 
is limited to a county. — Common Prayer, 
the liturgy or public form of prayer pre- 
scribed by the Church of England to be used 
in all churches and chapels, and which the 
clergy are to use under a certain penalty. 


The Book of Common Prayer is used also 
by the English speaking Episcopal churches 
in Scotland, Ireland, America, and the colo- 
nies, as well as by some non-episcopal bodies, 
with or without certain alterations.— Ccwi- 
mon seal, a seal used by a corporation as 
the symbol of their incorporation.— Coui- 
mm sense, (a) t a supposed sense which was 
held to be the common bond of all the others, 
(6) Sound practical judgment ; the natural 
sagacity or understanding of mankind in 
general, in contradistinction to the endow- 
ments of genius or the acquisitions of learn- 
ing; good sense in relation to common things 
or business. 

There is a certain degree of sense which is neces- 
sary to our being subjects of law or government, 
capable of managing our own aifairs, and answerable 
for our conduct to others. This is called common 
sense, because it is common, to all men with whom 
we can transact business. Meid. 

Common sense (the philosophy of) is that philoso- 
phy which accepts the testimony of onr faculties as 
trustworthy within their respective spheres, and 
rests all human knowledge on certain first truths or 
primitive beliefs, which are the constitutive elements 
or fundamental forms of our rational nature and the 
regulating principles of our conduct. Fletning, 

—Common sergeant, a judicial officer of the 
corporation of the city of London; an as- 
sistant to the recorder.— Common time, in 
mnsm, time or rhythm with two, four, or 
eight beats to a bar. Called also DoiMe or 
Duple Time. —In common, equally with 
another, or with others; to be equally used 
or participated by two or more ; as, tenants 
m common; to provide for children in com- 
mon; to assign lands to two persons in 
common, or to twenty in common; we en- 
joy the bounties of Providence in common. 
—Common, General, Universal. Common 
merely denotes what may frequently be 
met with, or what is ordinary, but it does 
not necessarily imply a majority; general, 
stronger than common, implies a majority; 
universal and general are related to one 
another as the whole to the part; general 
includes the greater part or number, or 
admits of exceptions; universal takes in 
every individual, aud admits of no excep- 
tions. 

CommOE (kom'mon), n. l. A tract of 
ground, the use of which is not appropriated 
to an individual, but belongs to the public 
or to a number. — 2. In laio, (a) an open 
ground, or that soil the use of which belong.s 
equally to the inhabitants of a town or of a 
lordship, or to a certain number of proprie- 
tors, (b) The profit which a man has in the 
land of another, (c) A right which a person 
has to pasture his cattle on land of another, 
or to dig turf, or catch fish, or cut wood, or 
the like; called common of pasture, of tur- 
bary, of piscary, and of estovers. Common, 
orright of common, is said to be ajppcoidanf, 
appurtenant, because of vicinage, or in gross. 
Common appendant is a right belonging to 
the owners or occupiers of arable land to 
put commonable beasts upon the lord's 
waste, and upon the lands of other persons 
within the same manor. This is a matter 
of most tmiversal right. Common appur- 
te^mnt may be annexed to lands in other 
lordships, or extend to other beasts besides 
those which are generally commonable: this 
is not of common right, but can be claimed 
only by immemorial usage and prescription. 
Conmicm beeaxtse of vicinage, or neighbour- 
hood, is where the inlmbitants of two town- 
ships, lying contiguous to each otlmr, have 
usually intercommoned with one another, 
the beasts of the one straying into the 
other’s fields: this is a permissive right. 
Common in gross or at large, is annexed to 
a man’s person, being granted to him and 
his heirs by deed; or it may be claimed by 
prescriptive right, as by a parson of a 
church or other corporation sole.— 3. pi 
See COMMONS. 

Common (kom'mon), v. i. 1. 1 To participate 
in common ; to enjoy or suffer in common. 
‘We commoned of sorrow and heaviness.' 
Sir T. More.—% To have a joint right with 
others in common ground. Johnson.— z. To 
board together; to eat at a table in common. 
Wheatley.— 4:.i To confer; to discourse to- 
gether; to commune; sometimes followed 
byo/. 

Embassadors ware sent upon both parts, and divers 
means of entreaty were commoned of. Grafton. 

Commonable (kom'mon-a-bl), a. 1. Held 
in common.— Commonable lands, a common 
in which the greater part of the land is 
arable,— 2. Pasturable on common land. 

Comtmnctble beasts are either beasts of the plough 
or such as manure the ground. Blackstone. 


Commonage (kom'mon-rij), n. The right of 
pasturing on a common ; the joint right of 
using anything in common with others. 
Fuller . 

Commonality t (kom-mon-ari-ti), n. Same 
as Commonalty, ihrifton. 

Commonalty (kom'mon-al-ti), n. i. The 
common people ; all classes and conditions 
of people who are below the rank of nobil- 
ity are legally regarded as belonging to the 
commonalty. 

The coffnnonaity, like the nobility, are dividtjcl 
into several decrees. L'ittcl'statie. 

2. t. The bulk of mankind. ‘ The secret ac- 
knowledgment of the commonalty bearing 
record of the God of gods.’ Hooker. 

Commonaiice t (komTnon-an s), 71. In la w, 
the commoners or tenants, or tenants and 
inhabitants, who have the right of common 
or cominoning in open field. ‘ 

Commoner (kom'mon-er), n. l.t One of the 
common people. Shale.— 2. A person under 
the degree of no])ility. 

All below them (the peers), even their children, 
were coMVwners, and in the eye of the law ecjnal to 
each other. Hallam. 

3. t A member of the House of Commons. 
Swift— i. One who has a joint right in com- 
mon ground. Bacon.— 5. A student of the 
second rank in the University of Oxford, 
not dependent on the foundation for sup- 
port, but paying for bis board and eating at 
the common table, and corresponding to a 
^7d7L9m7idr at Cambridge.— 6. t A prostitute. 
‘A commoner o’ the camp.’ Shak.— 7. t A 
partaker; one sharing with another. 

Lewis . . . resolved to be a conwwiier with them 
in weal or woe. Fidier. 

Commoney (kom'nion-i), n. One of a com- 
mon kind of boy, s' rdaying marbles. Dklcens. 
Oommonitioixt (kom-m'o-ni'shon), oi. [L. 
commonitio. See Monition.] Advice; warn- 
ing; instruction. Bailey. 

Gommonitive t (kom-monT-tiv), a. Warn- 
ing; monitory. ‘ Whose cross was only com- 
memorative and commonitive.* Bp. ilall. 
Gommoslitory (kom-monT-tor-i), a. Giving 
admonition, ‘Letters commonitory, exhor- 
tatory, and of correction. ’ Foxe. 
Common-kissing (kom'mon-ki.s-ing), a. 
Kissing or saluting all witlutut distinction. 

‘ Common-kming Titan’ (=the sun). Shak. 
Common-lawyer (komTnonda’yer), n. One 
versed in common law. 

Common-loolring (konUmon-luk-ing), a. 
Having a common appearance; looking as if 
a common person; looking as if somewhat 
mean, or ^'ulgar ; as, a conimon-looking per- 
son; a comnioniooking dress. 

Commonly (kom'mon-li), adv. In a common 
manner; (a)t jointly; familiarly. 

As he thoreoti stood gazing, be might see 
The blessed Angels to and fro descend . . , 

As conufiofdy a.s friend does with hi.s friend. 

Spenser. 

(b) Usually; generally; ordinarily; frequent- 
ly; for tlie most part; as, confirmed habits 
commonly continue tlirough life. 
Commonness (kom'mon-nes), n. The state 
or fact of being common; frequent occur- 
rence; frequency. 

Commonplace (komTnon-plas), a. Not new 
or extraordinax’y ; common ; trite ; as, a 
commonplace observation. * Some trite com- 
monplace sentence, to prove the value and 
fleetness of time.’ Chesterfield. 
Commonplace (kom'mon-plas), n. 1. A 
memorandum of something that is likely to 
be frequently referred to; any olqect of 
frequent reference. 

Consider the laws as so many commonplaces in. 
your study of the science of government. Raleigh. 

Whatever in my small reading occurs concerning 
this^ our fellow-creature (the ass), I do never f,iil to 
set it down by way of comvioHRlacc. Swift. 

2. A well-known or customary remark; a 
trite saying. 

It is a commonplace ‘CacA writers who possess a 
combination of brilliant qualities are by no means the 
best judges of what constitutes their chief strength. 

Quart. Rev. 

3. Anything occurring frequently or habitu- 
ally; anything of ordinary or usual cliarac- 
ter, ‘Thou "imassumiug commonplace of 
nature.’ Wo^'dsuorth. 

Commonplace (kom'mon-plas), v.t. To en- 
ter particulars regarding in a commonplace- 
book, ‘Collecting and commonplacing an 
universal history.’ Felton. 

Commonplace (kom'mon-ifias), v.i. To in- 
dulge in commonplace statements. Bacon. 
Commonplace-book (komTnon-plas-bpk ), 
71. A book in which things to be remem- 
bered are recorded. 

If I would put anything in my commonplace-hook, 
I find out a head to whicii I may refer it. Locke. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtene; 5% Sc. iey. 


Bate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bqll; 
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COMMUNICATIVE 


Commonplaceness (koni'nion-piris-nes), n. 
The cniality of Leiug coimuonpiace. 
Commons (konihiionz), jo pZ. 1. The coin- 
mon people, or such as inherit or possess no 
honours or titles; the vulgar. 


Come in your war array, gentles and commons. 

Sir l-V, Sco(t. 


2 In. Great Britain, the lower house of par- 
liament, consisting of the representatives 
of cities, boroughs, and counties, chosen by 
men possessed of the property or qualifica- 
tions required by law. This body is called 
the House of Commons.—S. Food provided 
at a common table, as in colleges, where 
many persons eat at the same table or in 
the same hall; food or fare in general. 

Their commons, though but coarse, were nothing 

scant. Dryden. 

-Short commons, insufficient fare; scant 
diet; small allowance.— Doctors’ Commons, 
in London, formerly the buildings in which 
the doctors or professors of the civil law 
and the practitioners known as proctors were 
accommodated, and wliere business con- 
nected with ecclesiastical and certain other 
courts, wills, divorce, &c., was carried on. 
Common-sense (kom'mon-sens), a. Char- 
acterized by common or good sense; as, he 
took a common-sense view of the question. 
Commonty (kom'mon-ti), n. In Scots km, 
a piece of land belonging to two or more 
common proprietors, and in general bur- 
dened with sundry inferior rights of servi- 
tude, such as feal and divot, &c. ; a common. 
Commontyt (korn'mon-ti), n. A corruption 
of Comedy. Spelled in some editions Co- 
monty. 

Is not a commonty a Christmas gambol? Shak. 


Commonweal (kom'mon-wel), n. {Common 
and KJcaZ.] A commonwealth. ‘So kind a 
father of the commomoeaV Shah [Now 
little used.] 

Commonwealtii (kom'mon-welth),?^. [Com- 
mon and wealth, meaning strictly common 
wellbeing or common good. ] 1. The whole 
body of people in a state; the body politic ; 
the public. 

You are a good member of the common'weaiih. 

Shak. 

2. A republican state; specifically, the form 
of govermnent which existed in England 
from the death of Charles I. in 1649 to the 
abdication of E-ichard Cromwell in 1659. 

Not content xvith limiting the power of the mon- 
arch, they {the Independents) were desirous to erect 
a amimonwealih on the ruins of the old English 
■ polity. Macaulay. 

Commonwealtli’s-man (l^ om'mon- welths- 
man), n. One who favoured the English 
Commonwealth. 

Thomas Parnell was ti.C(>mmott7vealth' s- 

man of the .same name. yohnsoiii 

Commorance, Commorancy (kom'mo- 
rans, kom'mo-ran-si), n. [L. mmmorans, 
commoror—'pi'&fix com, and nioror, to stay or 
delay.] In law, a dwelling or ordinary re.si- 
dence in a place; abode; habitation, 
Commorancy consists in usually lying there. 

hlackstone. 

Commorant (kom' mo-rant), ». In km, 
dwelling; ordinarily residing: inhabiting. 
AyWe. 

Commorationt (kom-mo-ra'shon ), n. A 
staying or tarrying. Bp, Hall. 
Commorientt (kom-mo'ri-ent), a. [I. mm- 
moriens—com, and 7M>rior, to die.} Dying 
at the same time. ‘ Commorient fates and 
times.’ Sir G. Buck. 

Commorset (kom-mors'), n. [Formed on 
the model oi remorse.] Compassion; pity; 
sympathy. 

Yet doth calamity attract cammorse, Daniei. 

Commothert (kom'muTH-er), n. [Prefix 
com, with, and mother; formed in imitation 
of Fr. cowbitirc, a godmother.] A godmother. 
Commotion (kom-md'shon), n. [L. com- 
motio, a commotion, from commoveo—com, 
with, and mooeo, to move. 8ee Move.] 

1. Agitation; as, the commotion of the sea. 

2. Tumult of people; disturbance; disorder, 
which may amount at times to sedition or 
insurrection; as, the commotions of a state. 

When ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be 
not terrified. Luke xxi. 9. 

3. Mental agitation; perturbation; disorder 
of mind; heat; excitement: usually with a 
qualifying word or phrase; as, mental com- 
motion. 


He could not debate anything without .some co7n- 
motion. " Clarendon. 


Commotioner t (kom-mo'shmi-er), n. One 
who excites commotion. ‘ A dangerous com- 
motioner.’ Bacon. 


Commovet (kora-mov'), pret. & pp. com- ^ 
moved; ppr, commoving. [L. ommnoveo. See 
Commotion. ] To put in motion; to disturb; 
to agitate; to unsettle. ‘Like wild waves 
all our designs commovef Drummond. 

Communal (kom'rnun-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to a commune. 


He prohibited the nomination of any judicial officer 
excepting by the crown, or the exercise of any com- 
munal jurisdiction by private persons. Brougham. 


2. Pertaining to communalism. 

Communalism (kom'mun-al-izm), n. The 
theory of government by communes or cor- 
porations of towns and districts, adopted 
by the advanced republicans of France and 
elsewhere. The doctrine is that every com- 
mune, or at least every important city eom- 
inune, a,s Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, &c,, 
should be a kind of independent state in 
itself, and France merely a federation of 
such states. This system must not be con- 
founded with Communism, with which, 
however, it is naturally and historically 
allied, though the two are perfectly distinct 
in principle. 

Communalist (kom'mun-al-ist), n. One who 
adheres to communalism. 

Communalistic (komfinun-aI-is"tik),a. Per- 
taining to communalism; as, communalistic 
doctrines. 

Commune (kom-mun'), v.i. pret. <fc pp. com- 
muned; ppr. communing. [Fr. communier; 
L. commmiico, to make common, communi- 
cate, from communis, common. See Com- 
mon.] 1. To converse; to talk together 
familiarly; to impart sentiments mutually; 
to interchange ideas or feelings. 

And there will I meet and comtnune with thee. 

Ex. XXV. S2. 

His was a most masculine mind, which had chosen 
to dwell much apart, to commune very much with 
itself, or with the mother whose idiosyncracy very 
much resembled hLs own. Edin, Rev. 


2. To partake of the sacrament or Lord’s 
supper; to receive the communion ; a com- 
mon use of the word in America, as it is in 
Wales. Bp. Burnet. 

Commune (kom'mun), n. Familiar inter- 
cliange of ideas or sentiments; communion; 
intercourse; friendly conversation. ‘Days 
of happy commune." Tennyson. 

And I held commune with him not of words 
But thought witli thought. Southey. 


Commune (kom'mun), n. 1. A small terri- 
torial district in France; one of the subor- 
dinate divisions into which France is par- 
celled out; the name is also given to 
similar divisions in some other countries, 
as Belgium. In the country a commune 
sometimes embraces a number of villages, 
while some large cities are divided into a 
number of communes. In either case each 
commune is goveraed by an officer called a 
mayoi',— 2. The inhabitants of a commune; 
the members of a communal council— T/ie 
comnmne of Paris, (a) a revolutionary com- 
mittee which took the place of the muni- 
cipality of Paris in the French revolution 
of 1789, and soon usurped the supreme au- 
thority in the state, amongst its chiefs being 
Cliaumette, Hebert, Danton, and Eobes- 
pierre. (b) A committee or body of com- 
munalists who in 1871 for a brief period 
ruled over Paris after the evacuation of the 
German troops, and who had to be sup- 
pressed by troops collected by the national 
assembly of France, not without severe 
fighting. They maintained, in accordance 
with their communalistic notions, that 
similar communes should be established 
throughout France. See Communalism. 
Commtine,t a, and n. Common: as a noun, 
a commonei*, and collectively the common- 
alty. Chaucer. 

Commimicability ( kom-mu'ni-ka-hiFi-ti), 
n. The quality of being communicable; 
capability of being imparted. Bp. Pearson. 
ConuELTinicable (kora-mu''ni-ka-bl), a. [Fr., 
from L.L. communiedbilis.] 1. Capable of 
being communicated : (a) capable of being 
imparted from one to another; as, know- 
ledge is communicable by words. ‘Lost 
bliss to thee no more communicable." Mil- 
ton. 

Eternal life is co7nm7tnicabk to all. Hooker. 


(&) Capable of being recounted. 

Things not revealed which the invisible king, 
Only'omniscient, hath .suppressed in night, 

To hone comt7i7micable in earth or heaven. 

Milto7t., 

2. Communicative; ready to impart. 

Be co77t7nu7Hcable'9i\^\ your friends. B, yo7tso7i. 


I*erhaps Sir Hugo would have been co77i77iunicable 
enough without that kind motive. George Eliot. 


Conimunicableness(koni-mu'ni~ka-bl-nes),„ 
n. The quality of being communicable. Bp. 
Morton. 

CdiximUEicaMy (kom-mn'ni-ka-bli), adv. 
In a communicable manner; witli commu- 
nication. 

Communicant (kom-mu'ni-kant), a. Com- 
municating; imparting. Coleridge. [Itare.], 

Communicant (kom-mubn-kant ), n. One 
who communicates at the Lord’s table; one 
who is entitled to partake of the sacrament 
at the celebration of the Lord’s supper. ‘A 
constant frequenter of worship, and a never- 
failing monthly communicant.* A tterbury. 
Communicate (kom-mubii-kat), v.t. x»ret. 
& pp. communicated; ppr, eo^nmunicating. 
[L. communico, from com 7 mmis, common.} 
1. To impart to another or other.s ; to give- 
to another, as a partaker ; to liestow or con- 
fer for Joint possession, generally or always, 
something intangible; as, to communicate 
intelligence, news, opinions, or facts. For- 
merly this verb had with before tlie person 
receiving, now to usually precedes the re- 
ceiver. 


He co77imu7iicated those thoughts only 7uitk the- 
Lord Digby. Cfit7‘cnd07i, 

They read all they would co7>u/i7cnicat€ to their 
hearers. IVatts. 


Where God is wonshipped, there he co77ivnnticates 
his blessings and holy influences. yer. Taylor. 


2. t To share in or participate. ‘To thousands, 
that communiaate our loss.’ B. Jonson . — 

3. To admit to the sacraments of the church; 
to administer tlie eucharist or communion 
to. [Eare.J 


The chalice should never have turn-over lips, which 
are extremely liable to cause accident in C07n7nH7ii- 
catitig the faithful. Rev. F. G. Lee. 


Communicate (kom-mu'ni-kat), w.L l. To 
share; to participate: followed by m, for- 
merly also by with before the thing shared;, 
as, to communicate in one's sin. ‘ Did after- 
wai*ds commimicata in the benefits sent- 
from the Lord.’ 2 Maccab. v. 20. 


Ye have well done that ye did comfmoiicate tvith- 
my alfiiction. Phil. iv. 14. 


2. To have a communication ori^assage from 
one to another: said of things, and gtnierally- 
followed by iC't'tA ‘The houses communi- 
cate.* Jolvnson. 

The whole body Is nothing but a system of such, 
canals which all cw/wnoiicale with one another. 

Arbutlmot. 

3. To have or hold intercourse or inter- 
change of thoughts: said of persons. 

But in dear words of human speech 

We two co)7i77mnicate no more. Tantyson. 

4. To partake of the lord’s supper or com- 
munion. 

The primitive Christians ca77i7jifmt'cated every day. 

ye>'. Taylor. 

— Conimunicating dooi's, in arch, doors- 
which, when open, throw two apartments 
into one. 

Communicate ! (kom-mubii-kM), p. and a. 
Communicated; shared. Baco^i. 
Communication (kom-mu'ni-ka"shon), n. 
1. The act of conimunicating: (a) the act of 
imparting, conferring, or bestowing; as, the 
communication of secrets, (h) The act of 
sharing or participating, (c) Interchange- 
of thoughts or opinions, by speecli or writ- 
ing. ‘ In the way of argument and friendly 
communication.’ Shak, 


Use no French, but mere English, to the French 
in ail cojfmzimicati07t whatsoever. Camdcfi. 


Secrets maybe carried so far as to stop tht: nmi- 
mimicatiou necessary among all wlio have liie man- 
agement of affairs. Swijt. 


(d) Association; frequent intercourse. 

Evil com77m7iicaiiQ7is corrupt good manners. 

I Cor. XV. 

(c) Barticipation in the sacrament of the' 
Lord’s supiier. 

All by coinnuinicating of one, become, as to that 
comm2t7iicatio7i, one, B/>. Peafsou, 


2. Means of communicating; connecting 
passage; means of passing from place to 
place, as a strait or channel between seas or 
lakes, a road between cities or countries, a 
gallery between apartments in a house, Ac. 

3. That which is communicated or imparted; 
information or intelligence imparted by 
word or writing; a document or message 
imparting information; as, the general re- 
ceived an important cojuwMr/JicaU'on.— 4. In 
rhet a figure by which a speaker or writer 
takes his hearer or reader as a partner in 
his sentiments, and says we instead of 1 or- 
you. ■ 

Communicative < kom - mu ’ ni - kil - tiv ), a. 
1, Inclined to communicate or confer; ready 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; s, go; 3 , job; fi, Fr. tow; tb., then; th, thm; w, wig; wh, w7dg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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COMPACTED 


■to impart to others; liberal; as, to be mu- 
tually coniiDiioi'icctUve of benefits. 

They deserve not the name of that liberal and 
.commit niMizve profession {gardcninj?). Bvelyn. 

1 Disposed to impart or disclose know- 
ledge, opinions, or facts ; free in communi- 
. eating; not reserved; open. 

Mr. Boswell’s frankness and gaiety made every- 
body commz 0 zicatvvi. ' yoloisoit. 

3, t Capable of being communicated ; com- 
municable. ‘ That beauty was too communi’' 
oatlm and divine a thing to be made a pro- 
perty, and confined to one at once.’ Shaftes- 
bury. 

Communicatively (kom - mu'ni-ka-tiv-li ), 
add. In a communicative manner; by com- 
munication. Milton. 

The manifestation of his glory shall arise to us _; we 
shall have it co7mmmicatvveiy. Goodwin, 

'Communicativeness ( kom-mu ' ni-ka-tiv- 
nes), n. The state or quality of being com- 
municative; readiness to impart to others; 
freedom from reserve. Hammond, 
-Communicator (kom-mu'ni-ka-ter), n. One 
who or that which communicates. Boyle. 
•Communicatory (kom-mu'ni-ka-tor-i), a. 
Imparting knowledge. ' Communicatory 
letters.’ JBarrow. 

Communion (kom-mun'yon), n. [L. com- 
-munio, eomimmioniSf participation in com- 
mon, from comnmnis, common. See Com- 
mon.] 1. Participation of something in com- 
mon; fellowship; concord; bond or associa- 
tion. 

What commnmozi hath light with darkness? 

2 Cor. vi. 14 . 

•2, Intercourse between two or more persons; 

, interchange of thoughts or acts; conimiini- 
. cation; dealings. ‘An hour’s communion 
with the dead,’ Tennyson. 

The Isr.-ielites had never any commnnion or affairs 
with the Ethiopians. Sit- IF. Rakiglu 

They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
Qiiaif immortality and joy'. Milton, 

:B. ITnion in religious worship, or in doctrine 
and discipline ; union with a church; as, mem- 
bers in full communion. 

Bare coifitnunion with a good church can never 
alone make a good man; if it could, we should have 
no bad ones. South, 

4. A body of Christians who have one com- 
mon faith and discipline. 

The three grand comntunions into which the 
-Christian church is divided are those of the Greek, 
the Romish, and the Protestant churches. IVebster, 

5. The act of partaking in the sacrament 
rof the eucharist; the celebration of the 
. Lord’s supper. 

Of the several names by which the supper of the 
Lord has been distinguished, that of the holy cazn- 
.mmtion is the one which the Church of England has 
adopted. Eden. 

. 6.t Common action; public act. 

Men . . . served and praised God by communion 
, and in public juanner. Raleigh. 

—Qomniwiion elements, tlie bread and wine 
’ used in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 
— Communion service, in, the liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church, is the office for the ad- 
ministration of the holy sacrament.— Com- 
mimion table, the table at or near which the 
. communicants sit or kneel to partake of the 
Lord’s supper. —Close communion. See under 
Close, a.— S yn. Fellowship, converse, in- 
tercoursej unity, concord, agreement. 

^ Communioitable ( kom - mun'yon-a-bl ), a. 

Admissible to communion. Is. Taylor. 

» Communioilistt (kom-mun'yon-ist), n. One 
of the same communion. [Rare.] 

• Communism (komffiifin-izm), n. [Fr. ernn- 
munisme, from commun, common.] 1. The 
economic system or theory wliich upholds 
the absorption of all proprietary rights in a 
common interest, an equitable division of 
labour, and the formation of a common fund 
-.for the supply of all the wants of the com- 
munity; the doctrine of a community of pro- 
perty, or the negation of individual rights 
in property. 

The former f Louis Blanc) advocates equality of 
distribution only as a transition to a still higher 
standard of jiustice, that all should work according 
to their capacity and receive according to their 
■wants. The characteristic name for this economical 
system is communism. y. S. Mill. 

2. Sometimes improperly used for Commun- 
alism (which see). 

fiCommunist (kom'mun-ist), n. One holding 
the doctrines of Communism, 

The w’ord Socialism, which originated among the 
English communists, i.s now, on the Continent em- 
ployed in a larger sense. y. S, Mill. 

—Bible Communist One of an American 
•communistic sect, called oIbo Perfectionists. 
, See Feeeectionist. 


Communistic (kom-mun-ist'ik),a. Relating 
to communists or communism; according 
with the principles of communism; as, com- 
munistic theories; communistic arrange- 
ments. ‘ Communistic labour. ’ J. S. Mill. 
Communistically (kom - mun - ist'ik-al-li ), 
adv. In accordance with communism; in 
a communistic form or way. 

Community (kom-mu'ni-ti), 71 . [L. com- 
munitas. See Common.] 1. Common pos- 
session or enjoyment; as, a community of 
goods. 

It is a confirmation of the original cofnmunity of 
ail things. Lochs. 

2. A society of people having common rights 
and privileges, or common interests, civil, 
political, or ecclesiastical; or living under 
the same laws and regulations, ‘The laws 
that secure a civil community d Sir Jt. 
JJ Estrange.— Z. The body of people in a 
state or commonwealth; the public, or 
people in general; used in this sense always 
with the definite article. ‘ Burdens upon the 
poorer classes of the community.* Hallam. 

4. Common chai’acter. 

The essential coinmunity of nature between or- 
ganic growth and inorganic growth is, however, iao.st 
clearly seen on observing that they both re.sult in the 
same way. Sj>cnce>\ 

5, t Commonness; frequency. ‘Sick and 
blunted with community.* Shah. 

Commutability (kom-mut‘'a-bil"i-ti),?i. [See 
Commute.] The quality of being commut- 
able; interchangeableness. 

Commutable (kom-mut'a-bl), a. [L. com- 
mutabil'is. See COMMUTE,] Capable of being 
exchanged or mutually changed; inter- 
changeable. 

Here the predicate and subject are not comnmtabU. 

IVhately. 

Commutableness (kom-mut'a-bl-nes). Same 
as Commutability. 

Commutation (kom-mu-ta'shon), n. [L. 
coimnutatio. See Commute.] I. A passing 
from one state to anotlier; alteration; 
change. 

So great is the commutation, that the soul then 
hated only that which now only it loves. South. 

2. The act of giving one thing for another; 
exchange; barter. ‘By giving and return- 
ing, by commerce and commutation. * South. 

The use of money in the conunerce and traffick of 
mankind, is that of saving the commutation of more 
bulky commodities. Az’buthnoi. 

3. The act of substituting one thing for an- 
other; substitution. 

The law of God had allowed an evasion, that is, by 
way of co7nmutation or redemption. Si7* T. Bi-otme, 

Specifically, (a) in Iwiv, the change of a 
penalty or punishment from a greater to a 
less, as banishment instead of death. 

Suits are allowable in the spiritual courts for money 
agreed to be given as a commzitation for penance. 

Blackstone. 

(&) The act of substituting one sort of pay- 
ment for another, or of making a money 
payment in lieu of the performance of some 
sort of compulsory duty or labour: this is now 
the usual signification of the word.— Oom- 
mutation of tithes. See Tithes,— A? irirZe of 
commutation, in asiron. is tlie distance be- 
tween the sun’s true place, seen from the 
earth, and the place of a planet reduced to 
the ecliptic. — roads, county 

or parish roads; so called from the fact that 
owners of horses were at one time bound to 
give service of man and horse upon them, 
wliich was afterwards commuted for the 
payment of a proportional sum of money, 
the road trustees themselves providing the 
labour. 

Commutative (kom-mut'a-tiv), a. [Fr. com- 
onutatif. ^ See COMMUTE.] Relating to ex- 
change; interchangeable; mutual; as, com- 
mutative justice, that is justice which is 
mutually done and received between men in 
society. Sir T. Elyot. ‘To cultivate an 
habitual regard to commtdative justice.’ 
Burke.— Commutative contractions in which 
each of the contracting parties gives and 
receives an equivalent. 

Commutatively (kom-mut‘a-tiv-li), adv. By 
way of exchange. Sir T. Browne. 
Commutator (kora'mu-ta-tCr), 71 . In elect. 
an apparatus used in connection with many 
electrical instruments for reversing the cur- 
rent from the battery, without the neces- 
sity of changing the arrangement of the 
conductors from the poles. 

Commute (kom-mut'), v.t. pret. &> pp. com- 
muted; ppr. commutmg. [L. coinimUo — 
prefix com, and tniUo, to change. See JIUT- 
ABLE and Mutation.] To exchange; to put 


Fate, fhr, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


one thing in the place of another; to give 
or receive one tiling for another. 

This sui.'irt was a>tn7nnted for shame. Hatztmoztd. 

Specifically, («) to exchange one penalty or 
punishment for another of less severity. 

The utmost that could be obtained was that her 
sentence should be co77imuted from burning to be- 
heading. Alacaulay, 

(b) To substitute one sort of burden for an- 
other, especially to suh.stitute money pay- 
ment for the performance of a payment in 
kind or a compulsory duty ; as, to co7mnute 
tithes. 

Commute (kom-mut'), v.i. l.f To serve as a 
substitute. 

Those institutions which God designed for means 
to further men in holiness, they look upon as a privb 
lege to serve instead of it, and to co77nnute fur it. 

South. 

2. To pay in money instead of in kind or in 
duty ; to pay a single sum as an e<|uivulent 
for a number of successive payments. 

He thinks it unlawful to co7m7nite, and that he is 
bound to pay his vow in kind. ye.r. Taylor-, 

Commutual (kom-mu'tu-al), a. [Prefix com, 
and '/mit'ual.]i Mutual; reciprocal. [Rare 
and poetical] 

There, with co7n7nutunl zeal, we both had strove 
In acts of dear benevolence and love. Pape. 

Comocladia (Ico-mo-kla'di-a), 71. [Gr. Iwme, 
hair, and Jclados, a branch, in reference to 
the dense silky covering on the young 
branches.] A genus of plants. SeeMAiPEN- 
PLUM. 

Comose (ko-mos'), a. Hairy; comate. 
Compackt (kom-pak'), v.t [See Compact, 
closely united.] To compose or form. Syl- 
vester, Eu Bar tas. 

Compact (kom-pakt'), a. [L. compachts, 
pp. of co7npi7vjo, compactum, to join or 
unite together, to make fast or close— coia, 
together, and pango, to fix.] 1. Closely and 
firmly united, as the parts or particles of 
solid bodies ; having the parts or particles 
close; solid; dense. ‘Glass, crystal, gems, 
and other compact bodies.’ Sir 1. Newton, 

Jerusalem is builded as a city that hco77zpact to- 
getlier. Ps. exxii. 3 . 

2. Brief; close; pithy; not diffuse; not ver- 
bose; as, a compact discourse. 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, 
close, and cot>tpact, we inust (in translating it) study 
the utmost force of our language. Feltofi. 

3. Compacted; joined; held together. ‘A 
pipe of seven reeds, compact with wax to- 
gether.' Peacham.—L Composed; consist- 
ing. ‘Cojupaci of thankless earth.’ Tenny- 
son. [Poetical] 

My heart is not cotnMci of flint nor steel. Shah. 

Syn. Firm, close, solid, dense, bilef, pithy, 
sententious. 

Compact t (kom'pakt), n. Structure; frame. 

He was of a mean or low coinpact, but without dis- 
proportion and unevenness either in lineaments or 
parts. Sir G. Buch. 

Compact (kom-pakt'), v.t. 1. To thrust, 
drive, or jmess closely together; to join 
firmly; to consolidate; to make close, as the 
parts which compose a body. ‘ For the pur- 
pose of producing an uniform shaking mo- 
tion ... in order to co7npact the pulp ’ (in 
making paper). Ure. 

Now the bright sun cortipacts the precious stone, 
Imparting radiant lustre like his own. 

Sir R. Blackt7tore. 

2. To unite or connect firmly, as in a sys- 
tem, ‘The whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted.* Eph. iv. 16. 

Compact (kom'pakt; formerly kom-pakt'), 
71. [L. compactum, a compact, from co7n- 
paciscor, compactus, to make an agreement 
—earn, together, and pacisaor, to fix, settle, 
covenant.) An agreement ; a contract be- 
tween parties; a word that may be api>lied, 

I in general to any covenant or contract be- 
tween individuals, members of a commu- 
nity, or nations. 

What is the course and drift of j'Our co77ipact} 
Shak. 

The law of nations depends on mutual cofupacts, 
treaties, leagues, <?tc. Blackstone. 

■Wedlock is described as tlje indissoluble cornpad. 

Macaulay. 

Compact t (kom'pakt), a. Leagued with; 
confederated. 

Thou pernicious woman, ^ 
Compact -w'rdx her that’s gone. Shak. 

Compacted (kom-pakt'ed),p. ami a. Pressed 
close ; firmly united or connected ; worked 
together so as to be compact. ‘ This earth’b 
compacted sphere.’ Roscormnon. [Rare.] 

Nor are the nerves of his c07npaded strength 
Stretch’d and dissolved into unsinew’d length. 

Sir y. Denham. 
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COMPACTEDLY 

Compactedly fkom-pakt^ed-li), adv. In a 
compact manner; eompencUously ; closely. 
Locelace. [Pare.] , 

Compactedness (kom-pakt'ed-nes), n. The 
state of being compact; firmness; closeness 
of parts; density. Sir K. Digl)y. 
Compacter (kom-pakt'6r), n. One who 
makes a compact. 

Compactihle (kom-pakt'i-bl), a. Capable 
of being joined or compacted. 

Compaction t (kom-pak'slion), n. The act 
of making compact; the state of being com- 
pact. ‘ Buildings which stand by architeo- 
t u re and Gompa c lion. ’ Bacon. [E-are. 3 
Compactly (kom-paktli), adv. In a com- 
pact or condensed manner ; closely ; con- 
cisely; briefly; tersely; neatly. 

You Iiave put all this together most compactly. 

Lamb. 

Compactness (kom-pakt^nes), -n. State of 
being compact ; firmness ; close union of 
parts; density. Boyle. 

Compacturet (kom-pakt'ur), n, [L. com- 
pactura.'\ Clo.se union or connection of 
parts; structure well connected; manner of 
joining. ‘ With comely compass and com- 
pactAire strong.’ Spenser. 

Compages, Compage (kom-pa'jez, kom- 
pajO> n. [Ii. compages, from compingo. See 
Compact, close.] A system or structure of 
many parts united. ‘ A regular compages 
of pipes and vessels for the fluids to pass 
tlirough.’ Ray. 

The ship of civilization, either ancient or modern, 
is a vast jointed compage of timbers, and of boards, 
bolted and bound together. Is. Taylor. 

Compaginatet (kom-paj'i-nat)^, v.t. [See 
below.] To set together; to unite or hold 
together. Montagu. 

Compaginationt (kom-paj'i-na"shon), n. 
(L. eompagino, compaginatum, to join to- 
gether, compago, compaginis> a joining-— 
con, together, and pango, to fix. See Com- 
pact, closely united.] Union of parts; struc- 
ture ; connection ; contexture. ‘ A com- 
pagination of many parts.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Companahle,t Compaignable,t a. [O.Fr. 
compaignable, sociable.] Companionable; 
sociable. Chaucer. 

Companahleness t (kom'pa-na-bl-nes>, n. 
Sociableness. ^Hearty conipanableness.^ Sir 
P. Sidney. 

Companage,t n. [L. com for con, together*, 
and panis, bread. ] All kinds of sustenance, 
except bread and drink, Wharton. 
Companator (kom-pa'na-t6r), n. Same as 
Impanator. 

Companiahlef (kom-pan'i-a-bl), a. Main- 
taining friendly intercourse; companion- 
able; social. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, but 
companiable and respective. Bacon. 

Companiablenesst (kom-pan'i-a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being companionable; sociable- 
ne.ss. 

His retiredness was for prayer, his companiable- 
ness was for preaching. Bp. Hall. 

Companion (kom-pan'yon), n. [Fr. com- 
pagnon; O.Fr. compainon, companion — L, 
com, together, and panis, bread. Lit. a 
sharer of one's bread; a mess-fellow.] 1. One 
who keeps company with another; one with 
whom a person frequently associates and 
converses; a mate; a comrade. 

A companion of fools .shall be destroyed. 

Prov. xiii. 20. 

•2. One who accompanies another; as two 
persons meeting casually and travelling to- 
gether are called companions. ‘ Set Caliban 
and Ins companions free.' Shale.— S. Part- 
ner; associate. ‘ Epaphroditus, my . . . com- 
panion in labour,’ Phil. ii. 25. ‘ Companion 
of his woe.’ Milton.— A fellow: used 
contemptuously, f I scorn you, scurvy com- 
pa nion. ' Shale. —Companion of the Bath (or 
other order of knighthood), one of the low- 
est grade or class in the order.-— S yn. Asso- 
ciate, comrade, mate, compeer, partner, ally, 
confederate, coadjutor, accomplice. 
Companion (kom-pan'yon), a. Accompany- 
ing; united with. 

The effects of pure monarchy, and its companion 
aristocracy, upon the character and habits of the 
nation are easily traced. Broughetm. 

•Companion (kom-pan'yon), v.t. 1. To be a 
companion to; to accompany. 

Nor can he (St. Thomas) be considered as having 
entirely abdicated his early right, as his statue, 
.standing on a crocodile, still companions the winged 
lion on the opposite pillar of the piazzetta. Ruskin. 
Methinks ’twould be a guilt— a very guilt— 

Not to thee. Keats. 

■2. To make equal; to put on tlie same level. 

* Companion me with my mistress.' Shale. 
lEare in both senses.] 


Companion (kom-paiFyon),n. [Comp. O.Sp. 
compa ha, an outhouse. ] Maut. (a) the fram- 
ing and sash-lights upon the quarter-deck 
or round-house, through which light passes 
to the cabins and deck below. Sailor's 
Word-booh. (b) A raised hatch or cover to 
the cabin stair of a merchant vessel. Young's 
Naut. I)ict.—Co7npa7iion ladder, the steps 













Companion I.adder, from model in Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, 

or ladder by which officers ascend to and 
descend from the quarter-deck. — Com- 
panion way, the staircase at the entrance to 
a cabin. 

Companionable (kom-pan'yon-a-bl), a. Fit 
for good fellowship ; qualified to be agree- 
able in company; sociable. A companion- 
able sadness.’ Jz. Walton. * A more com- 
paniondble wit.’ Clarendon. ‘Each com- 
pa^iionable guest.’ Mallet. 

A serious, sincere character (Mahomet) ; yet ami- 
able, cordial, companionable, jocose even, Carlyle. 

Companionableness ( kom - pan ' yon-a-bl- 
nes), n. The quality of being companion- 
able; sociableness. 

He had a great companionabkness in his nature. 

Clarendon. 

Companionably (kom-pan'yon-a-bli), adv. 
In a companionable manner. Clarendon. 
Companionless (kom-pan'yon-les), a. Hav- 
ing no companion. ‘ I, the last, go forth 
coynpanionless.' Tennyson. 
Companionship (kom-pan'yon-ship), n. 

1. The state or fact of being a companion; 
fellowship; association. 

’Tis Alcibiades and some twenty horse. 

All of companionship. Shak. 

He never seemed to avail himself of my sympathy 
other than by mere companionship. Irving. 

2. In printing, a number of workmen en- 
gaged in setting up one or more works, 
under the management of a clicker. 

Company (kum'pa-ni), n. [Fr. compagnie; 

0. Fr, also companie. See Companion.] 

1. The state of being a companion; com- 
panionship; fellowship; society. ‘The little 
wife would weep for company.’ Tennyson. 

Brethren, farewell, your cofnpany along 
I will not wish. Milton. 

2. Any assemblage of persons ; a collection 
of men or other animals, in a very indefinite 
sense. ‘ Forbear till this company be past,’ 
Shale.— B. Persons that associate with others 
for friendly intercourse, conversation, or 
pleasure; hence, guests at a person’s house; 
society; as, to entertain compaiiy. 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gal- 
lery of pictures, where there is no love. Bacon. 

4. A number of persons united for perform- 
ing or carrying on anything jointly ; as, a 
company of players; an insurance company. 
‘ High in office in the Groldsmiths’ Company. ■ 
Dickens. ‘ A company forges the wine. ’ Ten- 
nyson. [The word is applicable to private 
partnerships or to incorporated bodies; but 
when there are only a few individuals asso- 
ciated the concern is generally called a co- 
partnery, the term compaiiy being usually 
reserved for large associations.] — 5. The 
members of a firm whose names do not ap- 
pear in the style or title of the firm: usually 
contracted when written; as, Messrs, Smith 
& Co.— 6. Mint, a subdivision of an infantry 
regiment or battalion, corresponding to a 
troop of cavalry or a battery of artillery, 
consisting of from 60 to 100 men, and com- 
manded by a captain. — 7. Naut. (a) the 
crew of a ship, including the officers. (6) A 
fleet— To (a person) compa^iy, to ac- 
company ; to attend ; to go with : denoting 
a temporary association. 

His faithful dog shall bear him ca 7 npaMy. Pope. 
—To be good company, to be fitted to enter- 
tain company.— To keep (a person) company. 


(a) to accompany; to attend. Prov. xxix. 3. 
(&)t To associate with, as a suitor or lover. 
Why should he call her whore ? Who keeps her com- 
pany } Shak. 

— To keep company with, to frequent the 
society of, as a suitor or sweetheart ; as, to 
keep company with a girl. [Eather vulgar.] 
Syn. Companionship, sociality, society, as- 
sembly, assemblage, collection, gro up, crowd, 

band, troop. 

Company t (kum'pa-ni), v. t. pret. & pp. com- 
panied; ppr. compamjing. To accompany; 
to attend; to go with; to be companion to, 
‘The soldier that did company these three.’ 
Shak. 

Company t (kum'pa-ni), v.t. i. To associate 
with; to frequent the company of. 

I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company with 
fornicators. i Cor. v. 9. 

2. To be a gay companion. Spenser.— B. To 
have commerce with the other sex. Bp. 
Hall. 

Comparable (kom'pa-ra-bl), a. [L. com- 
parabilis. See Compare.] Callable of being 
compared ; worthy of comparison; being of 
equal regard; worthy to be estimated as 
equal. ‘ A man comparable with any of the 
captains of that age.’ K^iolles. 

There is no blessing of life comparable to the en- 
joyment of a discreet and virtuous friend. 

Addison. 

Comparableness ( kom 'pa - ra - bl - nes ), u. 
State of being comparable. Bailey. 
Comparably (kom'pa-ra-bli), adv. In a 
manner or degree worthy to be compared, 
or of equal regard. Wotton. 

Comparate (kom'pa-rat), n. In logic, one 
of two things compared to one another. 
Dalgarno. 

Comparationt (com-pa-ra'shon), n. [L. 
compa^'atio, from comparo, to prepare or 
compare.] Provision; the act of providing 
or making ready. Cockeram. 

Comparative (kom-par'a-tiv), a. [L. corn- 
par ativus. See Compare. 3 1. Estimated 
by comparison; not positive or absolute. 
The comparative weight of a body is that 
which is estimated by comparing it with 
the weight of another body. A body may 
be called heavy when it is compared with a 
feather, and yet be called light wffien com- 
pared with iron. 

The blossom is a positive good; the remove of it, 
to give place to the fruit, a comparative good. 

Bacoti. 

2. Proceeding by comparison ; founded on 
comparison, especially founded on the 
comparison of different branches of the 
same science or study; as, comparative ana- 
tomy; comparative grammar. See under 
Anatomy and Grammar.— 3. Having the 
power of comparing different things. ‘ The 
corniiarative faculty.* Glanville.—A Quick 
at comparisons: a jocular use of Falstaff’s. 
‘The most comparative, rascalliest, sweet 
young prince.* Shak.— 5. In gram, express- 
ing a greater degree. The comparative de- 
gree of an adjective or adverb expresses a 
greater degree of the quality expressed 
by the positive than is expressed or implied 
regarding that with which the comparison 
is made; as in the sentence, James and John 
are both little, but John is the taller of the 

two, taller is the comparative degree of 
tall, and here asserts a greater degree of 
tallness in John than in James.— 6. t Pro- 
portionate; corresponding. 

Thou wert dignified enough 
Even to the point of envy, if ’twere made 
Coinparaivve for yoxir virtues, to be styled 
The under-hangman of his kingdom, Shak, 

Comparative (kom-par'a-tiv), n. 1. In 
gram, the comparative degree. See the ad- 
jective.— 2. t One who is equal or pretends 
to be an equal; a rival. 

Gerard ever was 

His full co 7 nparative. Beau. HI. 

3, t One who makes comparisons or sarcasms; 

one who alfects wit; a scoffer. ‘ Every beard- 
less vain Shak. 

Comparatively (kom-pai-'a-ti v-li), a d «. In 
a state of comparison ; by comparison ; ac- 
cording to estimate made by comparison; 
not positively, absolutely, or in itself. 

The good or evil which is removed may be es- 
teemed good or evil comparatively, and not positive- 
ly or simply. Bacon. 

Compare (kom-paF), t;.t pret. & pp. com- 
pared* ppr. comparing. [L. comparo, to put 
together, unite, match, coTnx>are, also to 
prepare—Cfnn for co7i, together, and -pfiro, to 
prepare.] 1. To set or bring things together 
in fact or in contemplation, and to examine 
the relations they bear to each other, espe- 
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dally with a view to ascertain their agree- 
ment or disagreement, I'esenibiances or dif- 
ferences; as, to eoiuparo two pieces of cloth: 
generally with loith, sometimes with to, 
preceding the object with which anything 
is compared. *To compare small things -mith ■ 
great. ’ 3Hlton. 

The doctrines of this religion, though in many 
respects very pure and even philosophical, when 
comptred to the depraved and gro.ss superstitions of 
India and Africa, yet inculcate the most absolute 
Fatali.sin. Byougha?n. 

% To liken ; to represent as similar for the 
purpose of illustration: with to preceding 
the secondary object. 

Sf)lon compared the people to the sea, and orator.s 
and counsellors to the winds; for that the sea w'ould 
be calm and quiet if the winds did not trouble it. 

Bacon, 

3. In (ynmi. to inflect an adjective in the de- 
grees of comparison; as, black, blacker, 
blackest.—! To get; to procure; to obtain: 
alatinism. 

From back and belly still did spare. 

To fill his bags and riches.se to compare. Spotsey. 

Compare (kom-pai*^), v.i. l, To hold or 
stand comparison; to be held like or equal. 
‘IS'o person can amvpare with him.’ Milton. 
2.1 To vie. 'With her beauty bounty did 
compare.’ Spenser, 

Compare (kom-par'), n, 1. Comparison. 
[Obsolete or poetical. ] 

Their small gallies may not hold compare 
With our tall ships. I Palter. 

2.t Simile; similitude; illustration by com- 
parison. ‘Protest, and oath, and big com- 
pare.* Shah. 

Comparer (kom-par'er), -a. One who com- 
pares, Bp. Lavington. 

Comparison (kom-par'i-son), n, [Fr. com- 
paraison, L. comparatio. See Compare.] 

1, The act of comparing : the act of volun- 
tarily carrying the mind from one object to 
another, in order to discover some relation 
subsisting between them; a comparative 
estimate. 

Verpes. Ves, I thank God I am as honest as any 
man living that is an old man and no honester 
than I. 

Do}^, Comparisons are odorous : palabras, neigh- 
bour Verges. Shak, 

2. The state of being compared or estimated; 
proportion; relation between things such as 
admits of their being compared; as, the one 
is so much superior to the other that there 
is no Gomparison between them. 

Who is left among you that saw this house in its 
first glory? And how do you see it now? Is it not 
in your eyes in campariscoi of it as nothing? 

Hag. ii. 3. 

[in comparisoti 0 / was formerly common, 
but it seems to be now going out of use, in 
cmnparkon with taking its place ; as, in 
comparison with Shakspere our modern dra- 
matists occupy a low place.]— 3. Something 
with which another thing is compared; a 
similitude, or illustration by similitude ; a 
parallel. 

Whereto shall we liken the kingdom of God? Or 
with what comparison shall we compare it? 

Mark iv. 30. 

The tints are such 

As may not find comparison on earth, Shelley. 

4. In gram, the inflection of an adjective or 
adverb to express degrees of the original 
quality; as strong, stronger, strongest 
glorious, more glorious, most glorious.™ 
6. In rhet a figure by which two things are 
considered with regard to a third, wliich is 
common to them both; as, a hero is like a 
lion in courage. Here courage is regarded 
as common to a hero and a lion, and con- 
stitutes the point of resemblance. —C. In 
phren, one of the reflecting faculties, who.se 
supposed function is to give the power of 
perceiving resemblances and analogies, and 
to produce a tendency to compare one thing 
with another. 

Oomparisont (kom-parl-son), v. t To com- 
pare. 

Like to a foole naturall, am I cconparisojied. 

Chancer. 

Compart (kom-piirt'), v. t [Fr. compartir- 
prefix coin, and partir, L. partior, to divide, 
from pars, partis, a part,] To divide; to 
mark out into parts or subdivisions. [Rare.] 

The crystal surface is comparted all, 

In nichtis verj^ecl with rubies, Glover. 

Compart t (kom'part), n. A part existiti;^ 
along with otliers; a fellow-member; an 
element. ‘ Comparts of the same substance.’ 
. Dr. J. Scott. 

, CompartimeHtt (kom-pfir'ti-ment), n. [Fr.] 
Compartment. ‘Divided into twelve com- 
, partiments,* Pope. 


CompartitlOixt (kom-par'ti'.shon), n, [Prefix 

com, and partition.] 1. The act of dividing 
into parts; specifically, in arch, the division 
or disposition of the whole ground-plan of 
an edifice into its various apartments. 
Wotton.—2. A division; part divided; a 
separate part. JVofton; Sir T. Browne. 

Compartment (kom-part'ment), n. [Fr. 
Gompartiment; L.L. coinpartimenticrn, from 
L. compartior, to divide, sliare, from pars, 
partis, a part.] A division or separate part 
of a general design, as of a building, rail- 
%vay-carriage, picture, plan, or the like. 

Tlie square will make you ready for all manner of 
co7}}partments, bases, pedestals, and huildiu.qs. 

Peacham. 

There was a traiji just stopping, and she opened 
the door of one of the comparBnehts and entered it. 

Mrs. Riddell. 

—Compartment celling, in arch, a ceiling 
divided into panels, which are usually sur- 
rounded by mouldings.— tiles, 
in arch, tiles of dift'ereut colours so arranged 
as to form compartments. 

Compartnert (koiu-parfc'n6r), n. A sharer; 
a copartner. Bp. Pearson. 
Compartnershipt (kom-parthi6r-ship), n. 
Copartnership (which see). ‘My Avife’,s aorn- 
partne.rshvp. * Pord. 

Compasant (konFpa-zaiif)> ^ seaman’s 
corruxition of Corposant (which see). 
Compass (kum'pas), n. [Fr. Sp. and Pg. 
eompas; L.L. conipassus, a circle— L. com, 
and passus, a step,] 1. A passing round; a 
circular course; a circuit. 

Time is come round ; 

And where I did begin, there shall I end ; 

My life is run his compass. Shak. 

They fetched a compass of seven days’ journey, 

2 Ki. iii, 9. 

2. Limit or boundary; i*each; extent; range: 
applied to time, space, sound, &c. • And in 
that compass all the world contains.’ Dry- 

den. ‘ In the compass of three little words. ’ 
Tennyson. 

You would sound me from my lowest note to the 
top of uiy compass. Shah, 

3. Moderate estimate; limits of truth ; mo- 
deration; due limits: usually with within. 

In two hundred years before {I speak ivithin com- 
pass), no such commission had been executed. 

Sir Davies. 

4. An instrument used to indicate the mag- 
netic meridian or the position of objects 
with respect to that meridian. The mari- 
ner’s or ship compass consists of three parts: 
namely, the box, the card or fly, and the 
needle. The box, which contains the card 
and needle, is a circular brass receptacle, 
hung within a wooden one by two conce ntric 
rings called gimbals, so fixed by the cross- 
centres to the box that the inner one, or 
compass-box, shall retain an horizontal posi- 
tion in all motions of the ship. The circular 
card is divided into thirty-two equal parts by 
lines drawn from the centre to the circum- 
ference, called i^oints or rhumbs; the inter- 
vals between the points are also divided 
into halves and quarters; and the whole 
circumference into equal parts or degrees, 
360 of which complete the circle; andj con- 
se<iueiitly, the distance or angle compre- 

'hended between any two rhumbs is equal 
to Iii”. The four principal are called car- 
dinal points: viz. North, South, East, and 



West. The names of the rest are com- 
pounded of these. The needle is a small 
bar of magnetized steel. It is fixed in the 
under side of the card, and in the centre is 
placed a conical socket, which is poised on 
an upright pointed pin fixed in the bottom 
of the box; so that the card, hanging on the 
pin, turns fi'eely round its centre ; and one 


of the points, by the property of the needle, 
will always be directed towards the north 
pole. The needle, however, is liable to a 
certain deviation owing to the magnetism of 
the ship itself, and this is especially strong 
in iron ships, (See Deviation of the eont 
pass, under Deviation.) To obviate this 
defect Sir W. Thomson has invented a com- 
pass having a number of needles arranged 
in a particular manner instead of one. In 
the compaiss used by land-surveyors and 
others the needle is not fixed to the card, 
but plays alone, the card being drawn on the 
bottom of the box.-— The azimuth compass 
differs in some respects from the foregoing. 
See Avniiv’liil.— 'Hanging compass, a mari- 
ner’s compass suspended with its face d(nvu- 
wards to the roof of a cabin or to a pole on 
deck. In the former po.sition it is some- 
times called a Tell-tale, becan.se it; shows to 
one below if the iiroper course <jf tlie ship is 
maintained by the steensmaii.— A mathe- 
matical instrument for describing circles, 
measuring figures, distances betv'een two 
points, &c. : often with the plural designa- 
tion compasses, or npair of compasses. 

In his hand 

He took the golrlcn coj^tpasses, prcqwred 

In God’s eternal .store, to circumscribe 

The universe and xill created things. Milton. 

—Common compasses, or dividers, consist 
simply of two pointed legs, movable on a 
joint or pivot, and used for measuring and 
transferring distances. For describing cir- 
cles the lower end of one of the legs is re- 
moved, and its place supplied by a holder 
for a pencil or pGii.—Hair compasses, com- 
passes having a spring attached to the upper 
part of tlie inside of one of the legs, and 
pressing outwards against the lower part of 
the other, thus con- 
stantly tending to- 
keep the legs apart. 
By means of a finely-r, ;; ;■ 
threaded screw tlie 
spring can be coni- : 
pressed or .relaxed-,' 
with the Utmost 
nicety, and the dis- 
tance of the legs 
regulated to a hair’s- 
breadth. —Bow, cout- > 
passes, the name- 
given to several in-:' " 
strum ents for mea- 
suring distances, de- ' , 
scri'bing arcs, :,&c.,.,'.'^ 
having the two legs- 

1. a, For iisiug as divider.^. UUited. at top by a 

3, With pen leg for describ- bow or spring so as- 
ing circles. to tend to move 

apart, the distance 
between the legs being adjusted by means of 
a screw and nut. For larger varieties see 
Bow-compass. —Triangular compasses. See- 
Triangul AR. —Proportwnal compasses. See- 
Broportionai. 

Compass (kum’pas), v. t 1. To stretch round; 
to extend so as to embrace the whole ; to- 
inclose, encircle, environ, surround ; as, to- 
comjiass with the arms. ‘ Compas,s'd by the 
inYi<flate sea.’ Tennyson. 

Now all the blessin;.TS 

Of a glad father compasc thee about. Shnk. 
With favour wilt thou, compasc him as witij a sliield, 
Ps. V. 12. 

2. To go or walk about or round. 

The seventh day ye shall compass the city Severn 
times. Josh. vi. 3, 4. 

3. To obtain ; to attain to ; to procure ; tO' 
bring within one's power; to accomplish. 

If I erm check my errinc; love, I will ; 

If not, to twtipass her I'll use my skill. Shah. 

How can you hope to cofupass your desi^n.s? 

Denha 7 n. 

4. To purpose; to intend; to imagine; to- 
plot; to contrive. [Obsolete except as a, 
legal term.] 

CojHpassing and imagininj? the death of the king* 
are synonymoius terms ; compass signifying the pur- 
pose or design of the mind or will, and not, as in 
common speech, the carrying such design to effect. 

Blachstone, 

5. To bend in the form of a circle or curve; 
to make circular or curved; as, to compass- 
timber for a ship. ‘ To be compassed like a 
good bilbo in the circumference of a peck.* 
Shak. [Obsolete except in carpentry.] 

Compassable (kmiFpas-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being compassed. 

Compass-box (kiim’pas'boks), n. The glass- 
covered box containing the eompaiss needle 
and card. See Compas.s, 4. 

Compass-card (knm'pa.s-kard), -n. The cir- 
cular ciird belonging to a compass. Seen 
Compass, 4. 
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COMPASS-DIAL. 

Oompass-dial (kum'pas-di-al), n. A small 
sun-dial fitted into a box for the pocket, by 
which the hour can be ascertained by the 
■■..■needle.'' ■'■■■'. ■" ■■■ .. ' ■ ■„ 

Compassed (knm' past), p. and a. 1. Sur- 
rounded ; obtained ; accomplished. — 

2.t Bound; arched. ‘His compassed crest.’ 
Shale. * The com^passed window.’ Skak. i 
Compassemente,tCompassynge,t'n. Con- i 
trivauce; purpose; design. Chaucer. j 

Compassing (kum'pas-ing), p. or a. In ; 
ship-buildimj, incurvated, curved or bent; 
as, Gonvpassmg timbers. See COMPASS , t 5. 
Compassion (kom-pa'shon), n. [Fr. com- 
passion, L. compassio, compassionis—com, 
together, and patior, passtts, to suffer.] 1. A 
suffering with another; a sensation of sor- 
row excited by the distress or misfortunes 
of another; sympathy; pity; commiseration. 

He, being fuU of compassion, forgave their iniquity. 

Ps.lxxviii.3S. 

2. t All act of mercy. 

It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not_ con- 
sumed, because his compassions fail not. Lam.iii.22, 

Compassion t (kom-pa'shou), v. t To com- 
passionate; to pity; to commiserate. 

O heavens, can you hear a good man groan, 

And not relent, or not compassion him ! SkaA, 

Compassionable (kom-pa'shon-a-bl), a. 
Deserving of pity. [Bare.] 

He is for some time a raving maniac, and then falls 
into a state of gay and compassionable imbecility. 

Crabbe. 

Compassionary t ( kom - pa ' shon-ar - i ), a. 
Compassionate. Cotgrave. 

Compassionate (kom-pa'shon-at),(X. 1. Cha- 
racterized by compassion; full of pity; hav- 
ing a heart that is tender and easily moved 
by the distresses, sufferings, wants, and in- 
firmities of others. 

There never was any heart truly great and gener- 
ous that was not also tender and compassionate. 

. South. 

2.t Calling for or calculated to excite com- 
passion; pitiable; pitiful. 

I pity you . . . your case is a compassionate one. 

A. Murphy. 

at Plaintive; complaining. 

It boots thee not to be compa.ssiOHaie : 

After our sentence plaining comes too late. Shah. 

At Sympathetic. J)Q7ine. — Compassionate 
allowance, a gratuity granted by the gov- 
ernment to the widows and children and 
other specified relatives of deceased British 
naval and military officers left in necessitous 
circumstances. — Syn. Tender, merciful, 
melting, soft, indulgent, kind. 
Compassionate (kom-pa'shon-at), v.t. pret. 

& pp. compassionated I ppr. compassionat- 
ing. To pity; to commiserate; to have com- 
passion for. ‘ Compassionates my pains, and 
pities me. ' Addison. 

Compassionate t (kom-ipa'shon-at), n. One 
who compassionates, pities, or commiser- 
ates. Quoted by Fitzedward Hall. 
Compassionately (kom-pa'shon-at-Ii), adv. 
In a compassionate manner ; with compas- 
sion; mercifully. Clarendon. 
Compassionateness (kom-pa'shon-at-nes), 
n. The quality of being compassionate. 
Compassionativet (kom-pa'shon-iit-iv), a. 
Same as Compassionate. Sir K. Dighy. 
Compassless (kum'pas-les), a. Having no 
compass. 

Compass-needle (kum'pas-ne-dl), n. The 
magnetized needle of a compass. See Com- 
pass, 4 

Compass-plane (kum'pas-plan), n. In carp, 
a plane having the sole convex in the direc- 
tion of its length for curved timber. 
Compass - plant ( kum ' pas - plant ), n. A 
jilant, the Silphium laciniadmn, nat. order 
Composites, common on the prairies of Horth 
Amenca. It is dispo.sed to present the 
edges of its leaves north and south, hence 
its name. 

Compass-roof (kum'pas-rof ), n. Same as 
Sp^ati-roof, Oxford Glossary. 

Compass-saw (kum‘pas-sa), n. A saw with 
a narrow blade, so that it may be made to 
cut round in a circle of moderate radius. 
Compass-signal (kum'pas-sig-nal), n. A 
signal denoting a point of the compass. 
Compass-timber (kuni'pas-tini-b6r), n. In 
carp, curved or crooked timber. 
Compass-window (kum'pas-win-dd), n. In 
arch, a circular bay-window or oriei. 
Compastt (kum 'past), a. Same as Com- 
passed. Spenser. 

Compaternityt (kom-pa-t6r'ni-ti), n. [Pre- 
fix com, and paternity. ] The relation of a 
godfather. 

Gossipred or compaternity, by the canon law, is a 
spiritual affinity. Siry. Davies. 

«h, cAain; 6h, Sc. loc/r, g, jg'o; 3,iob; 
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Compatibility (kom-pat'i-bil"i-ti), n. [See 
Compatible,] The quality of being com- 
patible; consistency; the quality or power 
of coexisting with something else; suitable- 
ness; as, a compatibility of tempers. ‘ The 
compatibility and concuwence of such pro- 
perties in one thing.’ Barrow. 

Compatible (kom-pat'i-bl), a. [Fr. compat- 
ible, L.L. compatihilis, from compatior— 
L. com, together, and patior, to suffer.] 

1. Capable of coexisting or being found to- 
gether in the same subject; as, a generous 
and a servile temper are not compatible with 
one another. — 2. Capable of existing toge- 
ther in harmony; suitable ; agreeable ; not 
incongruous: in both senses used either 
absolutely or followed by with, formerly 
sometimes by to. ‘ Hot repugnant but cowi- 
patihle.’ Sir T. More. 

The object of the will is such a good as is compat- 
ible to an intellectual nature. Sir M. Hale. 

Let us not require a union of excellencies not quite 
compatible with each other. Sir y. Reynolds. 

Syn, Consistent, suitable, agreeable, accord- 
ant, concordant, congruous, congenial, har- 
monizing. 

Compatibleness (kom-pat'i-bl-nes), n. The 
same as Compatibility. 

Compatibly (kom-patT-bli), ado. In a com- 
patible manner; fitly; suitably; consistently. 

Compatient t (kom-pa'shent), a. [L. com- 
patiens, pp, of compatior— com, together, 
and patior, to suffer.] Suffering together. 
‘The same compatient and commorient 
fates.’ Sir G. Buck. 

Compatriot (kom-pa'tri-ot), n. [Prefix com, 
and patriot; Fr, cmnpatriote.1 One of the 
same co untry . ‘ The shipwrecked goods both 
of strangers and our own compatHots.’ Bp. 
Hall. 

Clement VI, with his easy temper was least likely 
to restrain that proverbial vice of popes — nepotism. 
On his brothers, nephews, kindred, relatives, com- 
patriots, were accumulated grants, benefices, pro- 
motions. Milman. 

Compatriot (kom-pa'tri-ot), a. 1. Of the 
same country. 

To my compatriot youth 

I point the high example of thy sons. Akenside, 

2. Animated by love of a common country; 
united in patriotism; patriotic. 

She (Britain) rears to freedom an undaunted race, 
Compatriot, zealous, hospitable, kind. Thomson. 

[Bare in both senses.] 

Compatriotism ( kom - pa ' tri - ot - izm), n. 
The state of being a compatriot or fellow- 
countryman. Qxmrt. B.ev. [Bare.] 

Compear (kom -per'), v.i. [L. compareo— 
COOT, and pareo, to appear; comp, appear.] 
In Scots law, to present one's self in a court 
in person or by counsel. 

Compearance (kom-per'ans), n. In Scots 
laiD, a term applied to the appearance made 
for a defender by himself or by his counsel 
in an action. 

Compearer (kom-per'6r), In Scots law, 
an interlocutor by which one who, although 
not called as a party to an action, yet con- 
ceives he has an interest in it, is permitted 
to compear and sist himself as party to it. 

Compeer (kom-per'), n. [L. emnpar—com, 
and par, equal. See PEER.] An equal ; a 
companion; an associate; a mate. ‘His 
cofnpe&r in arms.’ Ford. ‘And him thus 
answered soon his bold cmnpeer.’ Milton. 

Heroes and kings of ages past 
Are thy compeers. IK IVhttehead. 

Compeer t (kom-per'), v.t. To equal; to 
match; to be equal with. ‘He compeers 
the best.’ Shak. 

Compeer t (kom-pei*'), v.i. [See Compear.] 
To appear. 

Compel (kom -pel'), v.t. pret, & pp. com- 
pelled; X7W- compelling. [L. compello, coni- 
pulsum, to drive together —com, and polio, 
to drive ; whence also coxnpulsion, compxd- 
sory, (fee.] 1. To drive or urge with force 
or irresistilily ; to constrain ; to oblige ; to 
necessitate, either by physical or moral 
force ; as, circumstances compel us to prac- 
tise economy. 

Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my house may be filled. 

Luke xiv. 23. 

2. To subject ; to cause to submit 

I all creatures to my will. Tennyson. 

3. To take by force or violence. [Bare,] 

The subjects’ grief 

Coine.s through commissions, which compel (ram each 
A sixth part of ills substance. Shak. 

4. To drive together; to gather; to unite in 
a crowd or company. ‘ In one troop com- 
pelled.’ Hryden. [A Latinism, and rai'e.]— 

5. To overpower; to overcome; to hold. ‘ And 


COMPENSATE 

easy sleep their weary limbs compelled, 
hryden. [Bare.] 

Compellable (kom-pel'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being compelled or constrained. 

Joint tenants are compellable by writ of partition to 
divide their lands. Blackstone. 

Compellably’ (kom-pel'a-bli), adv. By com- 
pulsion. Toad. 

Oompellati03i(kom-pel-Ia'shon), n. [L. com- 
pellatio, the act of accosting, from compello, 
compellare, to address.] Style or manner of 
! address; word of salutation. ‘ Aletaphorical 
compellations.’ Milton. 

The peculiar compellaiion of the kings of France 
is by ‘Sire.’ Sir IF. Temple. 

He useth this endearing compellation, ‘my little 
children,’ Bp. Beveridf^e, 

Compellative (kom-pel'a-tiv), n. [From L. 
compello, to address. ] In gram, a term soni e~ 
times given to the name by which a person, 
is addressed. 

Compellatory (kom-pel'a-tor-i), a. 'rend- 
ing to compel ; compulsory. ‘Process coni- 
pellatory.’ Sir F". Cavendish. [Bare.] 
Compeller ( kom-pel'6r), ?i. One who com- 
pels or constrains. 

Compellingly (kom-pel'ing-li), adv. In a. 
compelling or constraining manner; com- 
pulsively. 

She must declare it to be so; that is, probably, 
obscurely, peradventure, but not evidently, compel- 
Imgly, necessarily. yer. Taylor. 

Compend (kom 'pend), n. Same as Com- 
pendium. Bp. Burnet. 

Compendiariops t (kom-pen'di-a"ri-us), a. 
Short; compendious, Bailey. 
Compendiate t (kom-pen'di-at), v.t. [See 
Compendium.] To sum or collect together. 
‘That which compendiateth all blessing — 
peace upon Israel. ’ Bp. King. 
Compendiosity t (kom'pen'qi-os"i-ti), n. 
Compendiousness ; brevity. Bailey. 
Compendious (kom-pen'di-us), a. [L. com- 
pendiosus, from compendium, (which see).| 

1. Containing the substance or general prin- 
ciples of a subject or work in a narrow com- 
pass ; short ; abridged ; concise ; as, a mn- 
pendious system of chemistry ; a coinpe^i- 

grammar. 

Three things be required in the oration of a ina» 
having authority — that it be compendious, senten- 
i tious, and delectable. Sir T. Elyot. 

2. t Short ; direct ; not cii’cuitous. 

They learned more compejidious and expeditious, 
ways, whereby they shortened their labours and 
gained time. IFoodward. 

Syn. Short, summary, abridged, condensed, 
shortened, compressed, succinct, brief, con- 
cise. 

Compendiously (kom-pen'di-us-li), adv. In 
a compendious, short, or brief manner ; sum- 
marily; in brief; in epitome. Bin T. More; 
Holland. 

The state or condition of matter, before the world 
was a-making, is compendiously expressed by the 
word chaos. Bentley. 

Compeudiousness (kom-pen'di-us-nes), n. 
The state of being compendious; short- 
ness; brevity; comprehension in a narrow 
compass. ‘ The inviting easiness and com- 
pendioumess of this assertion.’ Bentley. 
Compendium (kom-pen'dl-ura), n. [L. com- 
pendium, a shortening, abbreviating—coni, 
with, and pendo, to weigh.] A brief com- 
pilation or composition containing the prin- 
cipal heads or general principles of a larger 
work or system ; anabridgment; a summary ; 
an epitome. ‘ A short system or compendium 
of a scienc e, ’ Watts. — A bridgmen t, Convpen- 
dium, Epitome, Abstract. See under Abridg- 
ment. 

Compensahle t (kom-pen'sa-bl), a. Capable 
of being compensated. Cotgrave. 
Compensate (kom-pen'sat or kom'pen-sat : 
Tennyson has both), v.t. pret. ifc pp. compen- 
sated; ppr. com2)e7isating. [L. cfmxpenso, 
cmipensatmn — com, together, and penso, 
freq. of pe^ido, pensum, to weigh; lit. to- 
weigh together ; hence, to balance, to give 
ail equivalent for.] 1. To give equal value 
to; to recompense; to give an equivalent 
to; as, to compensate si labourer for his 
work or a merchant for his losses.— ‘2, To 
make up for ; to counterbalance ; to make 
amends for. ‘For often finene.ss compen- 
sated size.’ Tennyson. 

The length of the night and the dews do rctnpen- 
sate the heat of the day. Bacon. 

(She) throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensaiifi^ the want 
By shrewdness. 7 'ennyson. 

Syn. To recompense, remunerate, reward, 
indemnify, requite, countervail, counter- 
balance. 
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Compensate (Icom-pen's^at), To make 
aiiieiuls; to supply an equivalent : followed 
by for; as, what can compensate for the 
loss of honour? 

Compensation <lvom-pen-sa'shon),w. 1. The 
act of compensating; counterbalance; as, 
nature is based on a system of compensation. 

2, That which is given or received as an equi- 
valent for services, debt, want, loss, or suf- 
fering; amends; indemnity; recompense. 

The parliament which dissolved the monastic foun- 
dations . . . vouchsafed not a word toward securing 
the slightest compejisation to the dispossessed owners. 

HaUatn, 

3. That which supplies the place of some- 
tliing else or makes good a deficiency ; as, 
the speed of the hare is a compensation for 
its want of any weapon of defence.— 4. In 
laio, a set-off; the payment of a debt by 
a credit of equal mionnt-^Compensation 
ba lance, compensation pendulum, a balance- 
wheel or a pendulum so constructed as 
to counteract the tendency of variations of 
temperature to produce variations in the 
rate of vibration or oscillation. This may 
be accomplished in various ways, as by com- 
pensation bars. See below, and see also Pen- 
»iri.UAi:. — Compensation bars, bars formed 
of two or more metals of different expansi-, 
bilities, so that the expansion of one coun- 
teracts the expansion of another. They 
are used to produce perfect equality of 
motion in the balances of watches and chro- 
nometers and the pendulums of clocks.— 
Syn. Amends, indemnity, indemnification, 
recompense, remuneration, requital, satis- 
faction, set-off. 

Oompensative (kom-iiien'sa-tiv), a. Making 
amen<ls or compensation. ‘ The cmnpensa- 
tioe justice of the old di'ama.* Hazlitt. 
Compensative (kom-pen'sa-tiv), n. That 
which compensates ; compensation. ‘ This 
is the sorry compensative.' Lamb, 
Compensator (kom'pen-sa-ter), n. One who 
or that which compensates; specifically, 
7iaut. a contrivance on board ships for 
neutralizing the effects of local attraction 
on the compass-needle. See under Mag- 
netic. 

Compensatory (kom-pen'sa-tor-i), a. 
Serving for compensation ; making amends. 

‘ Tribute not penal nor compensatory.' 
Jer. Taylo7\ 

Compenset (kom-pens'), v.t. To recom- 
pense; to compensate; to counterbalance. 
Bacon. 

Comperendinate t (kom-per-en'di-nat), v.i. 
[L. compereoidino, comperendinatum, to 
cite a defendant to a new trial on a subse- 
quent day.] To delay. Bailey. 

Compete (kom-pet'), v.i. pret. & pp. com- 
peted; ppr. competing. [L. competo, to 
meet, to strive after— com, together, and 
peto, to make for, to seek.] To seek or 
strive for the same thing as another; to 
carry on competition or rivalry; to vie. 

Men have gone on warring, grudging, struggling, 
com/etbijr, from the beginning, ana they will do so 
to tne end. Kingsley. 

The sages of antiquity will not dare to campeie 
with the inspired authors. Mihter. 

[This word is often said to be modern, and 
of Scottish origin, but Latham quotes a pas- 
sage from Bp. Hall in which it is used, and 
competition and competitor are both of con- 
siderable age. It is now in common use.] 
Competence, Competency (kom'pe-tens, 
kourpe-ten-silw, [Eroracouqpeteni.] 1. State 
of being competent; fitness; suitableness; 
adequateness; ability; as, there is no doubt 
of his compete^iee for the task. * The compe- 
tency of this kingdom to tlie assertion of the 
common cause.’ Burke.-— 2. Sufficiency; such 
a quantity as is sufficient; especially, pro- 
perty or means of subsistence sufficient to 
furnish the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, without superfluity. ‘ Happy years of 
health and co^npetence.' Tennyson. 

Superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but co?n- 
petency lives longer. Shak. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words— health, peace, and competejtce. 

pope. , 

3. In law, (a) legal capacity, qualification, or 
sufficiency; fitness; as, the competency of 
evidence; the competence of a witness, 
which consists in his having the qualifica- 
tions required i)y law, as age, soundness of 
mind, impartiality, &c. (&) Legal right or 
authority; powder or capacity to take cog- 
nizance of a cause; as, the competency of a 
judge or court to examine and decide. 

Eliznbeth, conscious that her own title was open 
to grave objections, and unwilling to admit even a 
reversionary right in her rival and enemy the Queen 
of Scots, induced tlie parliament to pass a law, en- 


acting that w'hoever should deny the competency of 
the reigning sovereign, with the assent of the states 
of the realm, to alter the .succession, .should suiter 
death as a traitor. Macaulay. 

Competent (kom'pe-tent), a. [Fr. co^npe- 
tent, from conipeter, to be sufficient; L. com- 
peto, to be meet or fit, to be suitable, also 
to strive after— com, together, and peto, to 
seek.] 1. Answering all requirements; suit- 
able; fit; sufficient or fit for the purpose; 
adequate; as, competent supplies of food 
and clothing; an army eompete^it to the de- 
fence of the kingdom. ‘ A co^jipetent know- 
ledge of the world.’ Atteriury. 

His indignation derives itself out of a very compe- 
tent injury. S/tal:. 

2. In Zato, having legal capacity or power; 
as, a competent judge or court; a competent 
witness. In a judge or court, it implies 
right or authority to hear and determine; in 
a witness, it implies a legal right or capa- 
city to testify. 

A competent judge is one who ha.s jurisdiction m 
the case. fohnson. 

3, Incident; rightfully or lawfully belonging: 
followed by to. 

That is the privilege of the infinite Author of 
things, who never slumbers nor sleeps, but is not 
competent to any finite being. Locke. 

It is not competent to the defendant to allege fraud 
in the plaintiff. Blackstone, 

—Competent and omitted, in Scots law, a 
term applied to pleas which might have 
been maintained in the course of a suit, but 
which have not been stated. 

Competently (kom'pe-tent-li), adv. In a 
competent manner; sufficiently; adequately; 
suitably; as, the fact has been competently 
proved. 

Some places require men competently endowed. 

JVotton. 

Competiblet (kom-pet'i-bl), a. Compatible. 
Qlanville; Sir M. Hale; Hr. H. More. 

It is not compatible with the grace of God so much 
as to incline any man to do evil. Hammo7td, 

Competiblenesst (kom-pet'i-bl-nes), n. 
Compatibleness. 

Competition (kom-pe-ti'shon), n. [L.L. 
coinpetitio. See COMPETE and COMPETENCE.] 

1. The act of seeking or endeavouring to 
gain what another is endeavouring to gain 
at the same time; mutual contest or striv- 
ing for the same object; strife for superior- 
ity; rivalry; as, the competition of tw’o can- 
didates for an office: formerly it might be 
followed by fo, now always for before the 
thing sought. 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor can 
be. Bacojt. 

There is no competition butjfi^r the second place. 

bryciejt. 

2. A trial of skill proposed as a test of supe- 
riority or comparative fitness; as, the prize 
was decided hymittencoinpetition; the com- 
petitions for appointments in the civil ser- 
vice. —3. In Scots law competition is ap- 
plied chiefly to those contests which arise 
on bankruptcy, between creditors claiming 
in virtue of theii’ respective securities or 
diligences. — JSmulatio^i, Competitimi, lii- 
valry. See under Emulation. 

Competitive (kom-pet'i-tiv), a. Eelating 
to competition ; emulous; as, a competitive 
trial. ‘ The co-operative in lieu of the eo 7 n- 
petitive principle.’ Quart. Rev. 
Competitor (kom-pet'i-t6r), 71. [L. competi- 
tor (i long), from cow^efo, to seek after. 
See Compete.] 1. One who competes ; one 
who seeks and endeavours to obtain what 
another seeks ; or one who claims what an- 
other claims; a rival. 

How furious and impatient they be. 

And cannot brook competitoi-s in love. Skak, 

2.t A companion; a confederate; an asso- 
ciate; a fellow. ‘ Thou my brother, my com- 
petitor, . . . my mate.’ Shak. 

Every hour more competitors 
Flock to the rebels, and still their power grow,s strong. 

Shak. 

Competitory (kom-pet'i-tor-i), a. Acting in 
competition; rival, Faber. [Rare.] 
Competitress. Competitrix (kom- pet li- 
tres, koni-pet'i-triks), n. A female competi- 
tor. 

g ueen Anne now being without co}ttpeiit7’ixtov\iQr 
, thought herself secure. Ld. He7-bert, 

Compilation (kom-pi-la’shon), n. 1. The 
act of compiling or collecting : now only 
used of the act of compiling from written 
or printed documents or books, the act of 
drawing materials for tables, pamphlets, or 
books from the labours of others; but for- 
merly used more generally. 

^ There is in it a small vein filled with spar, probably 
since the time of the compilatio7t of the nmss. 

Woodward, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mhve; tube, tub, bull; 


2. That which is compiled; a hook or trea- 
tise drawn up by compiling. 

Compilatort (kom-pi-iaTer),n. ii. collector 

Chaucer. 

Compile (kom-piF), v.t. pret.<fe pp. compiled- 
ppr. compiling. {Jj. compilo, to plunder 
pillage— COOT, together, and pZZo, to pillage ] 

1. To draw up, write out, or compose by 
collecting materials from various sources- 
to collect or put together by utilizing the 
writings of otliers; as, to compile a diction- 
ary or a gazetteer. ‘ As I finde in a book 
compiled.' Gower. 

They have often no other task than to lay two 
books before them, out of which they co77ipUe a third 
without any new materials of their own. yoh 7 iso 7 i, 

2. t To write; to compose. 

In poetry they compile the praises of virtuous men 
and actions. Sir IV. Tnnpie, 

3. f To contain; to comprise. Spenser.— 

4. t To make np; to compose; to put to- 
gether; to construct. ‘Monsters coin piled 
and complicated of divers parents and 
kinds.’ Homie. 

Before that Merlin died he did intend 
A brazen wall in compass to co77tpile. Spe7t&er. 

5. To make or score, as in a game. [Colloq.] 
Compilementt (kom-pil'ment), n. The act 

of piling together or heaping up. Wood- 
ward. 

Compiler (kom-pirer), n. One who com- 
piles. Bacon; Swif t 

Compinget (kom-pinjO, v.t [L. complngo, 
to fix together, to confine — com, together, 
mdpango, to fasten, to drive in.] To com- 
press; to shut up. Bui'ton. 

Complacence, Complacency (kom-pia’- 
sens, kom-pla'sen-si), n. [L. L, eomplacentia. 
See Complacent.] l. A feeling of quiet 
pleasure; satisfaction; gratification. 

Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man with 
satisfaction and C077iplace7tcy, if they discover none 
of the like in themselves. Addison. 

2. The cause of pleasure or joy, ‘0 thou, 
my sole complacence!' Milton.— Z. Agree- 
able softness or suavity of manners; deport- 
ment and address that afford pleasure; 
chdlity; complaisance. 

Co777place7icy, and truth, and manly sweettiess, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and smooth his thoughts. 

Addisott. 

Complacent (kom-pla'sent), a. [Corre- 
sponding in form to L, complacens, compla- 
centis, pleasing, ppr. of complaceo, to please 
—com,, and placeo, to please; but derived 
rather from the noun complacence.] Accom- 
panied with a sense of quiet enjoyment; 
displaying complacency; gratified; satisfied; 
as, a complacent look or smile. 

They look up with a sort of co77tplace7tt awe to 
kings. BwL’e. 

Complacentialt (kom-pla-sen'shal), a. 
ilarked by complacence; causing gratifica- 
tion. ‘ The more high and excellent opei-a- 
tions of complaeential love.’ Baxter. 
Complacently (kom-pla'sent-li), adv. In a 
complacent manner; as, to smile compla- 
cently. 

Complain complahi- 

dre, from L.L. complangere—L. com, to- 
gether, and plango, to strike, to beat, as 
the breast in extreme gq-ief, to make a noise, 
bewail. Root plag, as in L, plaga, Gr. plege, 
a blow.] 1. To utter expressions of grief, 
pain, uneasiness, censure, resentment, or 
the like; to lament; to murmur; to find 
I fault. 

[ I will co77iplai)i in the bitterness of my soul. 

■ " ■ Job vii, .II. 

In midst of water I complahi of thirst. Dryden. 

2. To make a formal accusation against a 
person; to make a charge. 

Now, Master Shallow, you’ll co7>tplai7t of me to 
the council. Shak. 

This verb is now regularly followed by of be- 
fore the cause of grief or censure; as, to C(mi- 
plain of thirst, of ignorance, of vice, of an 
offender. Formerly it was followed also by 
on. ‘ Shall I complain mi you to our mis- 
tress?’ (SAa/c.— S yn. To lament, bewail, re- 
pine, murmur, regret, grieve, mourn. 
Complaint (kom-planQ, v.t. To lament; to 
bewail. 

They might the grievance inwardly co77iplain. 

But outwardly they needs must temporize. Da7t%el. 

Complain (kom-plan’), n. Complaint; out- 
cry. [Poetical.] 

Then came a conquering earth-tljunder, and rumbled 
That fierce contplam to silence. Keats. 

Complainahlet (kom-plai/a-bl). a. Capable 
of being complained of. Feltham. 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abuiie; y, Sc. icy. 
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Complainant (kom-pirm'ant), n. [Fr. co?«- 
■platijiu'int] 1. One wlio makes a complaint; 
a complainer. 

Cunereve and this author are the most cajr,er roM- 
fhiuutafs. Jeremy Collier, 

2. One wlio suffers from ill liealtli. 

Taxed as she was to such an extent that she had 
no energry loft for exercise, she is, now that she has 
finished her education, a constant complainant. 

H. Spencer. 

3. In law, one wlio prosecutes by complaint, 
or commences a legal process against an 
oft'emler for tbe recovery of a right or pen- 
alty; a plaintiff; a prosecutor. 

Complainer (kom-plan'^r), n. One who 
complains or expresses grief ; one who la- 
ments; one who finds fault; a murmurer. 

Speechless I will learn thy thought. 

^ Sha^. 

Complainful (kom-plan'ful), a. Full of 
complaint. [Rare and poetical] 
Complaining (kom-plan'ing), n. The ex- 
pression of regret, sorrow, or injury; a com- 
plaint. 

They vented their complainings. Shak. 

Complaining (kom-plan'ing), a. Expres- 
sive of complaint; as, to speak in a coni’ 
plaining tone. 

Complainingly (kom-plan'ing-li), adv. In a 
complaining maimer; murmuringly. Byron. 
Complaint (kom-plant'),?i. [Fr. complainte. 
See Complain.] 1. Expression of grief, re- 
gret, pain, censure, or resentment; lamen- 
tation; murmuring; a finding fault. 

Even to-day is my complaint bitter, Job xxiii. 2 . 
The coffiplaints I hear of thee are grievous. Shak. 
I do not breathe. 

Nor whisper any murmur of complaint. Tennyson. 

2. The cause or subject of complaint or mur- 
muring. 

The poverty of the clergy hath been the complaint 
of all who wish well to the church. Swift. 

3. The cause of complaint, or of pain and 
uneasiness in the body; a malady; a dis- 
ease : usually applied to disorders not vio- 
lent. Arbuthnot.—A. Accusation; a charge 
against an offender made or presented to 
the proper officer or court; representation 
of injuries in a general sense. 

The Jews . . . laid many and grievous 
against Paul which they could not prove. 

Acts XXV. 7 . 

Complaintful (kom-plant'ful), a. Full of 
complaint. Huloet. [Rare.] 
Complaisance (kom'pla-zans), «. [Fr. com- 
plaisance, from complaisant, the part. pres, 
of complaire, to please, to gratify =L. com- 
placeo. See Complacent.] i. A pleasing 
deportment; that manner of address and be- 
haviour in social intercourse which gives 
pleasure; affability; civility; courtesy. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. Addison. 

2. Desire of pleasing; disposition to oblige; 
the principle for the act. 

No man carries further than I do the policy of 
m.iking government pleasing to the people. But the 
widest range of this political complaisaitce is con- 
fined within the limits of justice. Burke. 

Syn. Civility, courtesy, urbanity, suavity, 
aftiibility, good breeding. 

Complaisant (kom'pla-zant), a. 1. Pleasing 
in manners; courteous; obliging; desirous 
to please; as, a complaisant gentleman. 

As for our Saviour, he was, if I durst use the word, 
the most complaisant person that ever perhaps ap- 
perired in the world. Ahp. Sharp. 

2. Exhibiting complaisance; proceeding from 
a complaisant or obliging disposition; as, 
complaisant deportment or treatment. 

My satire seems too bold. 

Scarce to wise Peter complaisant enough. Pope. 

Complaisantly (kom'pla-zant-li), adv. In 
a complaisant manner ; with civility ; with 
an obliging, affable address or deportment. 
Pope. 

Complaisantness (kom'pla-zant-nes), n. 
Civility; complaisance, [Rare.] 
Complanate (kom-pla'nat), v.t. [L. com- 
plano, complanatum—com, and planus, 
plain,] To make level; to reduce to an even 
surface. Berham. [Rare.] 

Complanate (kom-pla'nat), a. Flattened; 
made level, or with a smooth surface. 
[Rare.] 

Complease t (kom-plez'), v. t To assent to; 
to acquiesce in. Sylvester, D^^, Bartns. 
Compieat t (kom-plet'). Same as Complete. 
Junius. 

Complected (kom-plekt'ed), a. [L. prefix 
com, mt\ plecto, to weave.] Woven togetlier; 
interwoven. ‘ Infinitely complected tissues.’ 
Carlyle. 


Complement (konFple-ment), n. [L. com- 
plementum, that which fills up or completes, 
from mnjpfeo, to complete. See Complete, 3 

1. Full quantity or number; full amount; 
as, a company has its complement ot men; a 
ship has its complement of stores. 

They, as they feasted, had their fill, 

For a full completnent of all their ill. Spenser. 

2. Perfect state; fulness; completeness. 
Spenser. In her. the moon when full is said 
to be in her complement.— Z. What is wanted 
to complete or fill up some quantity or 
thing; difference. 

One custom is to place it both in the front of our 
prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end of some 
principal limbs or parts, as a complement 'nhiclx fully 
perfecteth whatsoever may be defective in the rest. 

Hooker. 

4. Specifically, in mum, the interval want- 
ing to complete an octave; as, the comple- 
ment of a third is a sixth; that of a fourth, 
a fifth; of a fifth, a fourth. ~-5.t That which 
is added, not as necessary, but as orna- 
mental; outward show; accessory. ‘Gar- 
nished and decked in modest complement.’ 
Shak. ‘Without vain art or curious cam- 
plemenV Spenser,— Courtesy; compli- 
ment. ‘Since lowly feigning was called 
complemenV Shak. [Modem editions of 
Shakspere make a distinction between com- 
plement and compliment for which there is 
no authority in old editions.]-— 
of an are or angle, in geom. the difference 
between an arc and a quadrant, or between 
an angle and a right angle, is called the 
complement of that arc 
or angle. Let pea be 
a circle, of which the 
diameter is ba and 
centre o; and let acb 
be an angle at the ^ 
centre, measured by the 
arc AB; also, from C let 
CD be drawn at right 
angles to AC; then the 
complement of the 
angle acb or of the arc AB is the angle bob 
or the arc BD. In like manner the comple- 
ment of the obtuse angle ecb, or of the arc 
EBB, is the angle bob or the arc bb, which 
is its excess above a right angle or a quad- 
rant ; hence, to find the complement of any 
given angle expressed in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, subtract it from OO” if acute, but 
if obtuse subtract Wtvom it.— -Complement 
of a parallelogram. If, through a point in the 
diagonal, two lines be drawn 
parallel to the sides, the 
whole parallelogram is then 
divided into two parallelo- 
grams on the diagonal, and 
two which only touch the 
diagonal at one angle. The 
latter pair are called com- 
plements to the former; thus, 

Al and 10 are the comple- 
ments of the parallelogi’am 
ABOB. — Complement of a 
star, in astron. the angular dlistance of the 
star from the zenith.— Complement of the 
curtain, in fort, that part in the interior 
side which makes the demigorge. — Arithme- 
tical compUmentof alogarithm. See Arith- 
metical. 

Complemental ( kom - pie - ment ' al ), a. 
1 . Forming a complement; supplying a de- 
ficiency; completing.— 2. In zool. applied to 
imperfect organisms, such as are found in 
cirripeds, which are in reality rudimentary 
males, perfect male animals being abun- 
dant. Danom.— 3. t Complimentary. Com- 
plemental flattery with silver tongue.’ 
Beaumont. 

Complementary (kom-ple-ment'a-ri), a. 
Completing; supplying a deficiency; com- 
plemental. --- Complementary colours. See 
Colour. 

Complementaryt (kom-pli-ment'a-ri), n. 
One skilled in compliments. ‘ Cunning cowv- 
plementaries. ’ B. J onsmi. 

Complete (kom-plet' ; formerly also kom'- 
plet), a. [L. emnpletus, pp. of compleo, com- 
pletum, to fill up — com, intens., and jpZeo, 
to fill, which is ultimately from same root as 
E. fill. 3 1. Having no deficiency ; wanting no 
! part or element; perfect. ‘A thousand com- 
; jpZcie courses of the sun.* Shak. ‘Thecmn- 
plete and endless felicity of another life,’ 
i Stillingfieet. 

And ye are complete in him, which is the head of 
all principality and power. Col. U, 10 , 

Nor can pronounce upon it 
If one should ask me whether 
The habit, hat, and feather, 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet, 

Be the neater and completer. Temiyson. 




2. Thorough; consummate; in every respect. 

The landow'ners’ peasants are complete slaves. 

B7‘oughai>i. ^ 

3. Finished; ended; concluded; as, the edi- 
fice is complete. 

This course of vanity aXmost complete, 

Tired in the field of life, I hope retreat. Prior. 

— Complete fiower, in hot. one furnished with 
all the organs; with a calyx and corollii,^ as 
well as stamens and pistils.— JhJntire, 
Complete, Total. 

Nothing is whole that has anything taken from it ; 
nothing is eniHe that is divided ; nothing is complete 
that has not all its parts and those parts fully devel- 
oped. Complete xtieits to the perfection of parts; 
entire to their unity; wholexo their junction; total to 
their aggregate. A whole orange ; an entire set ; a 
complete the expense. Aligns. 

Syn. Full, entire, utter, total, absolute, per- 
fect, thorough, plenary, finished, faultless. 
Complete (kom-plet'), r.f. pret. & pp. coia- 
pleted; ppr. completing. 1. To finish; to end; 
to perfect ; as, to complete a bridge or a 
course of instraction.— 2 .T 0 fulfil; to accom- 
plish; to realize; as, to complete hopes, de- 
sires, or prophecy. 

To town he comes, co?npletes the nation’s hope. 

And heads the bold train-bands, and burns a pope- 

Pape. 

Syn. To perform, execute, terminate, con- 
clude, finish, end, achieve, realize, effect, 
consummate, accomplish. 

Completely (kom-plet'li), adv. In a com- 
plete manner; fully; perfectly; entirely; 
wholly; totally; utterly; thoroughly; quite; 
as, to be completely mistaken. ‘ Completely 
witty.’ Swift. 

Completely shiftless was thy native plight. 

Beaumont. 

CompletemeHtt (kom-plet'ment), n. The 
act of completing; a finishing. Dryden. 
Completeness (kom-plet'nes), n. The state 
of being complete; perfection. 

Completion (kom-ple'shon), n. 1. Act of 
completing, finishing, or perfecting; state of 
being complete or completed; perfect state; 
as, the completion of a building; the comple- 
tion of one’s education. ‘ Other larger views 
than seem necessary to the completion of 
the argument. ’ Bp. Hurd. 

A slow-develop’d strength awaits 
Co7}tptetion in a painful school. Te7t7tyso7t. 

2. Fulfilment; accomplishment. ‘The com- 
pletion of those prophecies.’ Atterhury. 

There was a full entire harmony and consent in 
the divine predictions, receiving their co7/tpletio7i in 
Christ. South. 

Completive (kom-ple'tiv), a. Completing or 
tending to complete ; making complete. 

‘ The completive power of the tense. ’ Harris. 
Oompletory (kom-ple'to-ri), a. Fulfilling ; 
accomplishing. , ‘ His crucifixion . . . cowi- 
pletory of ancient presigiiiftcations and pre- 
dictions.’ Barrow. 

Completory (kom-ple'to-ri), n. Same as 

Compline. 

Complex (kom'pleks), a. [L. complexus, pp. 
of eomplector, complexus, to fold or twine 
together— cow, together, and root jjZcc, plic, 
to fold.] 1. Composed of two or more parts 
or things ; including two or more particu- 
lars connected; composite; not simple; as. a 
complex being; a complex idea; a complex 
term. 

Ideas made up of several simple ones, I call C 0777 - 
plex, sucli as beauty, gratitude, a man, the universe. 

Locke. 

Incomplex apprehension is of one object, or of 
several without any relation being perceived between 
them, as of ‘a man,’ * a horse,' ‘ cards;’ co7)tplex is of 
several with such a relation, as of ‘ a man on horse- 
back,’ ‘ a pack of cards.' IVhately. 

2. Involved; intricate; comifficated ; per- 
plexed. 

When the actual motions of the heavens are calcu- 
lated in the best possible way, the process is difficult 
and complex. M'hewell. 

Complex (kom'pleks), n. Assemblage of 
things related as parts of a system. 

That full 

Of never-ending wonders, Th07nso7u 

This parable of the wedding supper comprehends 
in it the whole complex the blessings and privi- 
leges of the gospel. So7tth. 

Complexe<it(kom-plekst'),a. S«anie asC'ow- 
plex. Sir T. Br&wne. 

Complexednesst (kom-pleks'ed-nes),n.. Tlie 
state of being complex; comijound state; 
complication. ‘The complexedness of these 
moral ideas.’ Locke. 

Complexion (kom-plek'shon), n. [L. cum- 
plexio, complexionis, a combination, con- 
nection in L.L., a iihysical constitution or 
habit, from eomplector, coinplexus, to fold 
or twine together. See Complex. ] 1 . 1 The 
temperament, habitude, or natural disposi- 


3>iob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sinj;; th, t/ien; th, tMn\ w, trig; wh, tu/iig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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tion of the body or mind; the peculiar cast 
of the constitution; physical character; 
nature. ‘A man of feeble complexion and 
sickly,’ Jul. Berners. 

And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 
fledjjed; and then it is the compkxion of them all to 
leave tlie dam. Shuk. 

2. The colour or hue of the skin, particu- 
larly of the face. 

Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 

And ijood complexio7i rectify the will? 

Sh^y. Davies. 

3. The general appearance of anything; 
aspect. 

Alen judg-e by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day. Shak. 

4. t The state of being complex; complexity; 
involution. 

Though the terms of propositions may be complex, 
yet, where the composition of the argument is plain, 
the complexion does not belong to the syltogistic 
form of It. PFatts. 

Complexion, t (kom-plek'shon), uf. To 
chai'acterize by or endow with a disposition 
or temperament. 

Charity is a virtue that best agrees with coldest 
natures, and such as are complexioned for humility. 

Sir T. Sro-wne. 

ComplexionaMy t ( koin - plek^.shon-ab-li ), 
adv. Same as Complexmmlly. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Complexional(kom-plek'shon-al),ft. l.t Per- 
taining to or depending on the disposition 
or temperament, ‘ ConvpUxional preju- 
dices.’ Fiddes.—2. Pertaining to the com- 
plexion. 

Complexionally t (kom - plek ' shon - al - li ), 
adv. In the way of temperament ; consti- 
tutionally. 

Where are the jesters now? the men of health 
Complexionally pleasant? Blair, 

Complexionary (kom-plek'slion-ar-i), a. 
Pertaining to the complexion, or to the care 
of it. ‘ This complexionary art. ' J er. Taylor. 
Complexioned (kom-plek'shond), a. 1. 1 Hav- 
ing a certain dsposition.— 2. Having a cer- 
tain hue, especially of the skin : in both 
senses used chiefly in composition ; as, dark- 
complexioned^faiv-complexioned. 

A flower is the be$t-comple.vione(i grass; as a pear 
is the best-coloured clay. Fuller. 

Complexity (kom-pleksl-ti), n. 1. The state 
of being complex; as, involved in great 
complexity.— % Anything complex; intri- 
cacy; involvement; entanglement. ‘ Maiiy- 
corridor’d counplexitm of Arthur’s palace.’ 
Tennyson. 

His (Plato's) ethics are the ethics of a logician, not 
of a large-souled man, familiar with and sympathiz- 
ing with the annplexities of life; they are suited only 
to an impossible state of immanity. G. H. Lewes, 

Complexly (kom'pleks-li), adv. In a com- 
plex manner; not simply. Goodwin; Blair. 
Complexness (kom'pleks-nes), n. Same as 
Complexity. Adam Smith. 

Complexuret (kom-pleks'ur), n. The invol- 
ution or complication of one thing with 
others. Motmtagu. 

Complexus (kom-pleks^us), n. [L.] 1. An 
aggregation of involutions or complications. 

The mind is displayed, even in its highest facul- 
ties, as a coinplexns of insoluble antipathies. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

2. In anat. a broad and pretty long muscle, 
lying along the back part and side of the 

Compilable (kom-pira-bl), a. [See Comply.] 
Capable of bending or yielding ; compliant. 

* Another compliable mind. ’ Milton. 

The Jews, by their own interpretations, had made 
their religion cm^tpliahle and accommodated to their 
passions. ^ortin, 

Compliably (kom-pira-bli), adv. In a com- 
pliant manner; pliably; yieldingly. 
Compliance (kom-pli'ans), n. i. The act of 
complying; a yielding, as to a request, wish, 
desire, demand, or proposal; concession; 
submission. * Compliance with our desire.’ 
Locke. 

Let the king meet cofptpliance in your looks, 

A free and ready yielding to his wishes. Bowe. 

% A disposition to yield to others; complais- 
ance. 

He was a roan of few words and great complia>iee. 

Clarendon, 

Syn. Concession, submission, consent, obed- 
ience, performance, execution. 
Compliancy (kom-pli'an-si), n. A disposi- 
tion to yield to others ; the habit of yield- 
ing to others; compliance. 

His whole bearing betokened compliaticy. 

^ Goldsmith. 

Compliant (kom-plf ant), «. i.f Yielding; 
bending; pliant. ‘The compliant boughs.* 
Milton. — 2, Yielding to request or desire; 


ready to accommodate; obliging. * To show j 
how compliant he was to the humours of tiie j 
princes.’ Bp. Burnet, 

Compliantly (kom-pli'ant-li), adv. In a 
yielding manner. C. Richardson. _ 

Complicacy (kom'pU-ka-si), n. A state of 
being complex or intricate. Mitford. [Bare,] 
Complicate (kom'pli-kat), v.t. pret, & pp. 
complicated; ppr. complicating. [L. coin- j 
plico~eom, and plieo, to fold, weave, or knit. , 
See Complex.] l. To fold or twist together; 
to entangle ; to intertwine ; to interweave ; 
to render complex or intricate ; to involve.^ 
‘Nor can his complicated sinews fail.’ 
Young. 

In case our offence against God hath been com- 
plicated with injury to men we should make restitu- 
tion. Tilloison. 

2. To form by complication. 

A man, an army, the universe, are complicated of 
various simple ideas. Locke, 

Complicate (kom'pli-k§.t), a. l. Composed 
of two or more parts united; complex. 

Though the particular actions of war compli- 
cate in fact, yet they are separate and distinct m 
right, 

2. In hot folded together, as the valves of 
the glume or chaff in some grasses. 
Complicated (kom'pli-kat-ed), p. and a. 
Interwoven; entangled; involved; intricate; 
composed of two or more things or parts 
united. 

For our hearts deceive us, our purposes are com- 
plicated, and we know not which end is principally 
intended. 3^rr. Taylor. 

Compllcately (kom'pli-kat-li), ad% In a 
complex manner. Boyle. 

Complicateness (kom'pli-kat-nes), n. The 
state of being complicated ; involution ; in- 
tricacy. Sir M. Bale. 

CompHcation (kom-pli-kiVshon), n. 1. The 
act of complicating or state of being com- 
plicated; entanglement; complexity. 

All the parts in complication roll. Jordan. 

2. Something complicated; a whole consist- 
ing of many things involved or interwoven, 
or mutually united ; as, to be affected by a 
complication of diseases. 

By s-dmitting a complicatio>t of ideas . . . the mind 
is bewildered. IVatts, 

3. What complicates or causes complication. 
Complicative (kom'pli-ka-tiv), a. Tending 

or adapted to involve or complicate. 
Complice t (kom'plis), n. [Fr. complice. See 
Accomplice.] An accomplice. 

To arms, victorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their cotnplices. Shak. 

Complicity (kom-plisT-ti), n. [From co-m- 
plice, an accomplice.] The state of being 
an accomplice; partnership in crime. 'Com- 
plicity. a consenting or partnership in evil* 
Blount. 

The charge, however, of complicity in the designs 
of .his patron was never openly repelled. Piallam, 

Complier (kom-pll'er), n. One who com- 
plies, yields, or obeys; a person of ready 
compliance. SwiSt 

Compliment (kom'pli-ment), n. [Fr. com- 
pliment, It. complimento, from co^npUre. to 
fill up, to satisfy, L. cmnpleo, complere, to fill 
up, to complete. A compliment, therefore, 
is what completes or satisfies, the word being 
a slightly varying form of compZe'mcnt, which 
formerly was also used in tJiis sense. ] 1. An 
act or expression of civility, respect, or re- 
gard; delicate flattery; commendation; 
praise. ‘ Hollow conipZmenfi' and lies.’ Mil- 
ton. ‘The tinsel clink of com/piwient’ Ten- 
nyson. 

'Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was called compliment. 

- Shak, 

Compliments of congratulation are .ilways kindly 
taken, and cost one nothing but pen, ink, and paper. 

Chesierjield. 

2. A present or favour bestowed; a gift. 
Sir J, Sinclair, [Scotch. I—To stand on com- 
pliment, to behave with ceremony.— A dw- 
lation, Flattery, Compliment, See under 
Adulation. 

Compliment (kom'pli-ment), v.t 1. To 
pay a compliment to ; to flatter or gratify 
by expressions of approbation, esteem, or 
respect, or by acts implying the like : with 
on or upon before that which expresses the 
ground of the compliment ; as, to counpli- 
meni a man on his personal appearance. 

I awaked, and heard myself complimented with the 
usual salutation. Tatler. 

. Monarchs ... 

Should compliment their foes and shun their friends. 

. . Prior. 

2. To congratulate; as, to compliment a 
prince on the birth of a son.— 8. To bestow 
a present on; to manifest kindness or regard 


for by a present or other favour ; as, he 
rawplimented us with tickets for the exhi- 
bition. [Scotch. ]-~Syn. To praise, flatter 
adulate. ' 

Compliment; (kom'pli-ment), v.l To pass 
compliments; to use ceremony or ceremoni- 
ous language. [Rare.] 

I make the interlocutors upon occasion complmietit 
with each other. Boyle. 

Complimentalt (kom-pli-inent'al),«. Com- 
plimentary; expressive of or implying com- 
pliments. * CoinpUmental lies.' Raleigh. 

‘ Complimental talk.* Gay. ‘CompUmental 
expressions.’ Wilkes. 

Complimentallyt(kom-pii-meiit'ai-H), adv. 
In a complimentary manner; by way of com- 
pliment. 

He has had the good fortune to make some dis- 
coveries, and the honour to have them publickly 
and but too complitnental/y taken notice of by the 
virtuosi. Boyle. 

Complimeatalaesst (kom-pli-ment'ul-nes), 
11 . The quality of being complimentary. 
‘ Complimentalness as opposed to plainness 
(of speech).’ Mammond. 
Complimeatarily (kom-pli-ment'a-ri-li), 
adv. In a complimentary manner. 

ComplimeB.tary(kom-pii-ment'a-ri),u. FuU 
of or using compliments; intended to express 
or convey a compliment or compliments ; 
expressive of civility, regard, or praise ; as, 
you are very complimentary in your lan- 
guage; complimentary remarks. 

I made compli^nefttary vcrs&s on the great lords 
and ladies of the court. Bp. Hurd. 

Complimentativet (kom-pli-ment'a-tiv), a. 
Complimentary. Boswell. 

Complimenter (kom'pli-ment-6r), n. One 
who compliments; one given to compli- 
ments; a flatterer. 

Compline, Complin (kom'plin), n. [Pro- 
perly an adjective, from Fr. compile, from L, 
completai Qwrm), ‘ complete hours:’ so called 
because this service completes and closes 
the religious exercises of the day. ] The last 
of the seven canonical hours in the Romish 
breviary; the last prayer at night, to be re- 
cited after sunset. Called also Completory. 

The custom of godly men hath been to shut up the 
r ;. 1 . - ---JOt the 


. compline of prayer at nine f 

Hanwtond, 


evening with j 
night. 

Complisllt (kom'plish), v.t To accomplish; 
to fulfil. 

Comploret (kom-plori), v.i. [L. com, toge- 
ther, and ploro, to lament.] To lament to- 
gether. Cooke.ram. 

Complot (kom'plot), u. [Fr. compZof, a plot, 
for comploit, from L. complicitiim. See Com- 
plicate.] A plotting together; a joint plot; 
a plot; a confederacy in some evil design; 
a conspiracy. 

I know their comphi is to have my life. Shak, 

Complot(l^<^>i^^-P^<>^iO. To plan together; 
to contrive; to plot. Shak. 

Complot (kom-plotO, V.i. jmet. & pp. corn- 
plotted; ppr. compflotimg. To plot together; 
to conspire; to form a plot; to join in a 
secret design, generally criminal. ‘ Having 
complotted with the Duke of Norfolk.’ 
Bacon. 

Complotment (kom-plot'ment), n. A plot- 
ting together; conspiracy. 

What was the cause of their multiplied, v.iriated 
cotnplotmefits against her i Dean HiniK 

Complotter (kom-ploF6r)j joined 

in a plot; a conspirator. Bryden. 
Complottingly (kom-plot'ing-li), adv. By 
complotting; by conspiracy or plot. 
Complutensian (kom-plu-ten'si-an), a. A 
term applied to the first polyglot edition of 
the Bible published at Complu turn or Alcala 
de Henares, in Spain, 1514-1517, by Cardinal 
Ximenes. 

Compiuvium (kom-plu'vi-um), n. [L., from 
com, together, and pluvia, rain.] An open- 
ing in the roof of the atrium or entrauce- 
hall of ancient Roman houses, left for the 
purpose of admitting light. The roof was 
mode to slope towards the compiuvium, si> 
as to collect the rain-water, hence the name. 
See Atkium and Imim.uvium. 

Comply (kom-plF), v.i. pret. & pp. complied; 
ppr. eompilying. [L. complere, to All up, sa- 
tisfy (whence complete, compliment), on type 
of supply from mpplere — com, with, and 
plere,%o fill. The meaning has no doubt been 
affected hyply and pliant'] 1. To adopt a 
certain course of action at the desire of 
another; to yield; to acquiesce; to consent; 
to agree: as, to comply with a promise, with, 
an award, w'ith a command. 

Yet this be sure, in nothing to comply, 
Scandalous or forbidden, in our laws. Milton. 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mflve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 


Fate, mr, fat, f^ll; 



He that coml^h'es acjainst his will 

Is of his owil opinion still. Hi(iUL'7\zs, 

2 To accoimiiodiite or suit itself; to accord; 
to suit; said of things. [Rare.] 

The altar vra.s shaped so as to comply with the iii" 
scrijitio» that surrounded it. Addison. 

The truth oi things will not conij>ly with oiir con- 
ceit. s. TiUotSOK. 

[I'sed absolutely or followed by vydh in both 

senses.] . 

Comply t (kom-plf), 'Vd. To fiilhl; to per- 
foiin or execute. [Rare.] 

My power cannot comply my promise ; 

My father’s so averse from granting my 
Request concerning thee. Chapman. 

Compo (koin'po), n. [Contr. for compoimd, 
compoiit, or composition.] 1. A concrete or 
mortar largely used for covering the outside 
of brick houses, so as to give them the ap- 
pearance of stone, — 2. Nmit. the monthly 
portion of wages paid to a ship’s company. 
•Componderatet (kom-pon'der-at), v.a. [L. 
comjjondero — prefix com, with, and pon- 
der o, to weigh.] To weigh together. Cock- 
ercun. 

Compone t (kom-pon'), ut. [See Compose.] 
To arrange ; to settle. ‘ A good pretence 
for componing peace between princes.’ 
Strype. 

€ompon4, Composed 

(koni-pb'na, kom-pond), m-™ 

a. [Fr. compo ne.] In * r™ 

her, composed of small 

squares of two tinctures i 

alternately in one row : jj j|| 

said of a bordure, bend, ItorvOlill! 

or other ordinary.— iJor- vJIII iJliilL/ 

d’ure compone, a border 

round the shield com- Bordure Compond. 

posed of angular parts 

m* checkers of two colours. In modern her- 

*aldry it is a mark of illegitimacy. Spelled 

also Company. 

€omponency (kom-po'nen-si), n. Composi- 
tion; structure; nature. Warhiirton. 
Component (kom-po'nent), a. [L. compo- 
nent, compono—coni, together, and pono, to 
place.] Composing; constituting; entering 
into as a part. ‘ The component parts of a 
natural body.’ Newton, 

Component (kom-po'nent), n. A constituent 
part; as, quaitz, felspar, and mica are the 
components of granite. Sir K. Diyhy; John- 
son. 

Compony (kom-po'ni), a. Same as Compone, 
Comport (kom-port'), v.i. [Fr. comporter, 
to admit of, to allow, to endure, from L. 
comportare, to bear or carry together— com, 
and porto, to carry.] 1. 'To be suitable; 
agree; accord; fit; suit. 

How ill this dulness doe.s co}?tpor£ "with greatness ! 

Biau. & FI. 

2. t To bear; to endure. 

Shall we not meekly coj/ipoj'i -zvith an infirmity ? 

Barr'oto. 

[Generally in both uses followed by with,] 
Comport (kom-port'), t.t. To behave; to 
conduct: with a reciprocal pronoun. 

It is curious to observe how Lord Somers . 
cotnported himself o\\ that occasion. Btirkc. 

2. t To bear; to endure. 

The malcontented sort 

Tlmt never can the pre.sent .state comport. Daniel. 

Comport t (kom-port'), n. Behaviour; con- 
duct; manner of acting, 

1 knew them well, and marked their rude comport. 

Drvden. 

Comportablet (kom-port'a-hl), a. Suitable; 
consistent. ‘Casting the niles and cautions 
of this art into some comportable method.’ 
Wotton. 

Comportance t ( kom-port'ans ), ti. Behav- 
iour; deportment. Spenser. 
ComportatiOEt (kom-port-a'shon), n. An 
assemblage or collection, ‘A collection and 
cornportation of Agur’s wise sayings.’ Bp. 
Hickardson, 

Comportment (kom-port' ment), n. Be- 
haviour; demeanour; deportment. ‘Her 
serious and devout comportmenV Addison. 
Composant (kom'po-zant), n. Same as Cor- 
posant. 

Compose (kom-poz'), v.t pret. & pp. com- 
posed; ppr. composing. [Fi'om Fr. composer, 
to compose, from prefix com, and poser, to 
place, L. paitsare (see POSE), but from very 
early times identified with and taking its 
meanings from L. compono, compositum, to 
compose, to compound, to settle, &c., from 
com, and pono, to place. The case is simi- 
lar with dispose, expose.] 1. To form by 
uniting two or more things; to put together; 
to form, frame, or fasshion. casque com- 
posed by Vulcan’s skill.’ Shak. 


Youth, thou bear’st thy father’s face ; 

Frank nature, rather curious than in haste# 

Hath weil thee. Shak. 

2. 'To form by being combined ox united; to 
foi’in the substance or constituents of; to 
constitute ; to make ; as, levies of raw sol- 
diers compose his army; the parliament of 
Great Britain is composed of two houses, 
lords and commons. 

Nor did Israel ’scape 

Th’ infection when their borrowed gold composed 
The calf in Oreb. Milton. 

A few useful things, confounded with many trifles, 
fill their memories, and compose their intellectual 
possessions. Watts. 

3. To write as an author; to become the 
author of; as, to compose a sermon or a 
book. — 4. To write as a musical composer; 
as, to compose a sonata for the piano.— 5. To 
calm; to quiet; to appease. 

Compose thy mind. 

Nor frauds are here contrived, nor force design'd. 

Drydett. 

Yet to compose this midnight noise, 

Go freely, search where’er you please. Prior. 

6. To settle; to adjust; as, to compose differ- 
ences. ‘I desire to compose the dispute.’ 
Dr, H. Store.— 7. To place in proper form 
or in a quiet state. 

In a peaceful grave ray corpse compose. Dryden. 

8, To dispose; to put in a proper state or 
temper for any purpose. 

The whole army seemed well composed to obtain 
that by their swords which they could not by their 
pen. Clareftdon. ' 

Compose yourself to the situation, for to the situa- 
tion you must come. Dickens. 

9, In the fine arts, to arrange the leading ! 
features of. See Combosition, 1 (c). 

The genius that cotttposed such works as the Stan- 
dard and Last Supper, need not to have shrunk from 
competition with Michel Angelo, young as he was. 

B. Ji. Haydon. 

10, In printing, to set in proper order for 
printing, as types in a composing-stick. 
Boswell. 

Compose (kom-poz'), uf. 1. To practise 
literary, musical, or artistic composition. 

Follow your calling, think the Muses foes. 

Nor lean upon the pestle and compose. Crabbe, 

2.t To come to an agreement; to adjust 
differences; to agree. Shak. 

Composed (kom-pozd'), a. Free from dis- 
turbance or agitation; calm; sedate; quiet; 
tranquil. 

The Mantuan there in sober triumph sate, 
Composed his posture and his look sedate. Pope. 

Composedly (kom-poz'ed-li), ad.v. In a com- 
posed manner; calmly; without agitation; 
sedately. 

The man without the hat very composedly answer- 
ed, I am he. Clarc7ido7i. 

Composedness (kom-poz'ed-nes), ?i. A state 
of being composed ; calmness ; sedateness ; 
tranquillity. ‘ Serenity and composedness of 
1 mind.’ Bp. Wilkins. 

' Composer (kom-p6z'6r), n. One who or that 
' which composes ; as, (a) one who writes an 
1 original work, as distinguished from a com- 
piler; an author. ‘Able writers and com- 
posers.’ Milton, (b) One who composes 
musical pieces ; a musical author. [This is 
the usual sense when used absolutely.] 

His (Mozart’s) most brilliant and solid glory is 
founded upon his talents as a composer, Moo7-e. 

j (c) One who or tliat which quiets or calms ; 
one who adjusts a difference. ‘Sweetconi- 
of the pensive soul.’ Cay. (d)t In 
printing, a compositor, A&p. Laud. 
Composing-frame (kom-poz'ing-fram), n. 
In printing, an elevated working frame on 
which the type-cases rest at two different 
slopes. 

Composing-rule (kom-poz'ing-rol), n. In 
printing, a piece of brass rule which is laid 
in a compositor’s composing-stick, and upon 
which he arranges the types; it facilitates 
, the process, and by means of it the compo- 
, sitor empties his stick when it is full. 
Composing-stick (kom-poz'ing-stik), n. In 
1 printing, an instrument in which tyjies are 



Composing-stick. 

set from the cases, adjusted to the length 
of the lines. 

Compositse (kom-pozT-te), n.pl [Lit. the 
compound or composite plants. See Compos- 


COMPOSITION 

im ] The largest known nat order of plants, 
containing over 12,000 described species of 
herbs or shruljs distributed all over the 
world. The flowers (generally called 
are numerous (with few exceptions) and 
sessile, forming a close head on the dilated 
top of the receptacle, and surrounded by au 
involucre of whorled bracts. The flowers 
are monopetalous, and the order is divided 
into three natural groups from the form of 
the corolla : (1) Tiibidijlorce, in which it is 
tubular, witli five, rarely four, teeth; (2) La- 
hiatijlorm, in which it is divided into two 
lips; and (3) Liguliflorce, in which it is 
slit or ligulate. The stamens are inserted 
on the corolla, and their anthers are united 
into a tube (syngeiiesious). The style is 
two-cleft at the apex. The fruit is dry and 
seed-like. The head of numerous florets 
was called by the older botanists a com- 
pound flower, hence the name. The imii- 
genous species in Britain are common weeds, 
like the daisy, dandelion, thistle, tfec. Many 
plants of the order are cultivated in gardens, 
such as the asters, marigold, <fcc. 

Composite (kom'poz-it^, u. [L. compositus, 
from compono, compositum, to compose, to 
compound.] 1. Made up of distinct parts, 
elements, or substances; comimunded; as, 
a composite language. 

Happiness, like air and water, ... is co77iposite. 

La7idor. 

2. In arch, a term applied to the last of tlie 
five orders; so called because the capital 

belonging ^to 

rowing a quar' 

the 'Tuscan 
and Boric, a 
row of leaves 
from, the Oo- 
rilltlliail, aild 
— i — — — r -} — ' volutes from 

the Ionic. Its 
cornice has 
simple' modil- , 

cS '■ til s. It i s called 

I'fe-'iL'InSr 

man or the 

liOnrtnnnflff ItaUc order. — 

lllJlJlXiiJllI! C 0 m p 0 s i t e 

Tl f 'i riV ' T ' ] ' " .!? arch, a name 

iiUUUuUUlJil lancet 

Or poilitcd 

sjup- huUding, 

i— - — — ‘ having a 

Composite Order. "WOOtlen skill 

on an iron 

framework ; as, a composite vessel ; a ves- 
sel built on the composite isrinciple. — 
4, In hot belonging to the order Com- 
positas; having the characters of this order; 
as, a composite plant; composite (or com- 
pound) flowers, tliat is, such as are ar- 
ranged in dense heads or capitula, and ai’e 
' cliaracteristic of the order Composite. — 
Composite carriage, a railway carriage made 
up of compartments of different classes, as 
first, second, and third. —Composite numbers, 
such as can be measured exactly by a num- 
ber exceeding unity, as 6 by 2 or 3, so that 
4 is the lowest composite number. 
Composite (kom'poz-it), n. Anything made 
up of parts or of different elements; a com- 
pound; a composition. 

Each ntan’s understanding- is a composite of natural 
capacity and superinduced 'habit. PIa7‘ris, 

Composition (kom-po-zi'shon), n. [L. com- 
positio, Fr. composition, the meanings being 
partly from comjmse, partly from the veil) 
compound.] 1. The act of composing or com- 
pounding, or the state of being composed or 
compounded ; as, (a) the act of producing 
some literary or musical piece. ‘The con- 
stant habit of elaborate cmnposition.* Mac- 
aulay, (h) In the phraseology- of scIuxjIs, 
the act of writing for practice in English or 
a foreign language; as, to learn Latin and 
Greek composition. (c)t Adjustment; orderly 
disposition ; regulati on. 

A preacher in. the invention of matter, election of 
words, compositio7t of gesture, look, ])ronuiiciation, 
motion, useth all those faculties at once. 

, B. yo7isO}t. . .. 

(tZ) The act of coming to an agreement or 
arrangement: a sense tonnerly common, 
but now scarcely used except in the specific 
signification of the act of making a mutual 


Composite Order, 
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agreement, for the discharge of a debt, on ' 
terms or by means different from those re- ' 
qiiired by the original contract or by law, 
as by the payment of a different sum, or by 
making other compensation; as, a bankrupt 
is cleared by composition with Ms creditors. 
—Deeds of composition, relating to the debts 
and liabilities of a debtor and Ms release 
therefrom, if executed or assented to by 
the whole or a certain proportion varying 
according to circumstances, are binding 
on tlie rest of the creditors, on the observ- 
ance of certain formalities, (e) In the 
jijie arts, that combination of the several 
parts, whereby a subject or object is agree- 
ably presented to the mind, each part being 
subordinate to the whole, as the arrange- 
ment of figures, trees, vessels, <&c., in a 
painting or piece of sculpture, or of doors, 
windows, piers, columns, pilasters, cornices, 
&c., in a building, with the view of setting 
off the whole to the best advantage. (/) In 
gram, the act of forming compound words. 
(;gr) In printing, the act of setting types or 
characters in the composing-stick, to form 
lines, and of arranging the lines in a galley, 
to make a column or page, and from this to 
make a form. >—2. The result of an act of 
composition : (a) the arrangement of parts 
in a whole; mode of arrangement. 

Heat and vivacity, in age, is an excellent compose 
tiOH for business. Bacoit. 

These arc the chief and prevailing ingredients in 
the cofnposition of that man, whom we call a scomer. 

Atterhnry. 

(h) Anything composed or compounded; as, 

(1) a material compounded of two or more 
ingredients. 

Vast pillars of stone, cased over with a composition 
that looks like marble. Addison. 

(2) A literary, musical, or artistic produc- 
tion. 

Long sentences in a short composition, are like 
large rooms in a little house. Shenstone. 

(3) An agreement concluded; specifically, 
an arrangement with creditors. See above, 

And telle h e must his tale as was reson 
By forward, and by composition. Chancer, 
Thus we are agreed : 

I crave our composition may be written. Shak. 
[In gram, compound and not composition is 
used for a word formed by composition.] 
S.f Relation in a group; the state of being 
placed together; union; conjunction; com- 
bination. 

Contemplate things first in their sinjple natures, 
and then view them in composition with others. 

Watts. 

4. Consistency; congruity. [Rare.] 

There is no fwr/arjjfwt in those news, 

That gives tliem credit. Shak. 

5. 17611 proportioned arrangement of parts; 
harmonious combination or mixture. 

A Quaker is made up of ice and flame. He has no 
composition, no mean temperature. Coleridge. 

[Perhaps a solitary example. ]~6.t The syn- 
thetical mode of procedure in investigation 
or exposition; synthesis. 

The investigation of difficult things bjr the method 
of analysis ought ever to precede the method of 
composition. Nemton. 

I. The amount or rate paid in compounding 
with creditors; as, to pay a composition of 
five shillings a poxmd. — Composition of 
forces or motions, in mech. the union or as- 
semblage of several forces or motions that 
are oblique to one another, into an equiva- 
lent force or motion in another direction. 
Thus two forces acting in the directions of 
the adjacent sides of a parallelogram, com- 
pose one force acting in the direction of the 
diagonal, and if the lengths of the adjacent 
sides repre.sent also the magnitudes of the 
forces, the diagonal will represent the mag- 
nitude of the compound force or resultant. 
See Force, DiESviAiAm. — Composition of 
proportion, in math, the substitution, in a 
series of four proportionals, of the sum of 
the first and second terms for the first term, 
and the sura of the third and fourth for the 
fourth, the same equality of propoi-tion sub- 
sisting in the second series as in the first. 
Thus, if ft : & : : c : d ; then by composition,, 
a-i-6 : & ; : c-f d : d.— Composition of ratios. 
See CoiivoxsTSD.— Composition cloth, a mate- 
rial made from long fiax, and dressed with 
a solution which renders it waterproof. It 
is used for luggage, trunk covers, Ac.— 
Composition metal, a kind of brass made of 
copper, sine, &c., used in.stead of copper, 
which is dearer, as sheathing for vessels. 
Compositive (kom-poz'i-tiv), a. Having the 
power of compounding or composing ; pro- 
ceeding by composition. Dosworth. 


Compositor <koin-poz'i-t6r), n. In print ing,. 
one who sets types and makes up the pages 
and forms. 

Compos meEtlS (kom'pos meMtis), [L.] 
Of sound mind.— iVon compos mentis, being 
of unsound mind. 

Compossessort(kom-poz-zes's<5r), n. [Prefix 
com, with, and possessor. ] A joint possessor. 
Sherwood. 

Compossibility ( kom-pos 'si-bil " i-ti ), n. 
Possibility of existing together. 
Compossible (kom-pos'si-bl), a. [L. com, 
with, and possi&dfs, possible.] Capable of 
existing together ; consistent. Chilling- 
worth. 

Compost (konFpost), n. [O.Fr. composte, It. 
Gomposta, a mixture, from L. eompositum, 
ivom compono. See CompounI).] l.f A mix- 
ture. ‘ A compost of more bitter than sweet. ’ 
Hammond.-—!. In agH. a mixture or com- 
position of various manuring substances for 
fertilizing land. 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds 
To make them ranker. Skak, 

3, A composition for plastering the exterior 
of houses, usually called Compo. 

Compost (kom'post), v. t. 1. To manure with 
compost. 

By . . forbearing to compost the earth, water- 

mint turneth into field-mint. Bacon. 

2. To plaster. 

Composturet (kom-pos'tur), n. Compost; 
manure. Shak. 

Composure (kom-po'zhur), n. l.f The act 
of composing, or that which is composed; a 
composition. 

For though the world is full of such composures, 
yet every man’s own is fittest, readiest, and most 
savory to him. G. Herbert. 

Since the life of the first men was certainly rural, 
we may reasonably conjecture that . . . their com- 
posures . . . were pastoral hymns. fohnson. 

2. t Combination; arrangement; order; ad- 
justment; disposition. 

Hence languages arise when, by institution and 
agreement, such a composure of letters, such a word 
is intended to signify a certain thing. Holder. 

In contpostire of his face, 

Lived a fair but manly grace. Crashaw. 

3. t Frame; composition; hence, make; tem- 
perament. 

His composure must be rare indeed 
Whom these things cannot blemish. Shak. 

4. A settled state of the mind; sedateness; 
calmness; tranquillity. 

When the passions are silent, the mind enjoys its 
most perfect composure. Waits. 

6.t Agreement ; settlement of differences; 
composition. [Rare,] 

The treaty of Uxbridge gave the fairest hopes of 
a happy composure, Eikon Ba.silike. 

6. t Combination; bond. 

It was a strong composure a fool could di.sunite. 

Sha.i\ 

Compot (Icom'pot), n. Same as Compote. 

; Compotatiou (kom-po-ta'shon), n. [L, mm- 
potatio—com, with, and potatio, from poi5c>, 
to drink,] The act of drinking or tippling 
together. 

The fashion of compotation was still occasionally 
practised in Scotland, Sir IF. Scott. 

Compotator(kom-p6-ta't6r),n. [See above.] 
One who drinks with another. ‘Om* com- 
panions and Pope. 

Compote (kom'pot), n. [Fr.] Fruit, gener- 
ally stone-fruit, stewed or preserved in 
syrup. 

Compotor (kom-po'ter), n. A compotator. 
Walker. [Rare.] 

Compound (kom'pound), a. [Originally a 
participle of O.E. compmie, compoune, to 
compound. See the verb.] Composed of 
two or more elements, parts, or ingredients; 
not simple. The word is frequently used 
in hot. sls, (a) a compound corymb, a corymb 
formed of several small corymbs. (6) A com- 
pound fower, the flower of a plant of the 
order Composite (which see), (a) A corn- 
pomid fnictification, a fructification con- 
sisting of several confluent florets, (d) A 
compound leaf, a leaf composed of several 
leaflets on one petiole, called a common 
petiole, (a) A compound raceme, a raceme 
composed of several racemules or small 
racemes. (/) A compound spike, a spike 
composed of several spicules or spikelcts. 
(g) A compound stem, one that divides into 
branches. (A) A compouiid umbel, an um- 
bel which has all its rays or peduncles bear- 
ing umbellules or small umbels at the 
top.— Compound is also a common term in 
arith. and math.— Compound fraction. See 
Fraction. — Compound number, is that 


which may be divided by some other nmn- 
ber besides unity without a remainder as 
18, which may be divided by 2, b, and 9 
Compound proportion. See under Fhopob- 
TION. — Compound quantities, (a) in alg. such 
quantities as are joined by the signs -i- and 

plus and minus, and expressed by more 
letters than one or by the same letters im- 
equally repeated. Th ns a + h-c and b- - & 
are compound quantities, (h) In arith. quam 
titles which consist of more tlian one de- 
nomination, as five pounds, six sMllii)«g 
and ninepence, or four miles, three fur- 
lon.gs, and ten yards; hence, the operations 
of adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing such quantities are terrned com- 
pound addition, compound subtraction 
compound multiplication, and compound 
division.— Compound ratio, is that which 
the product of the antecedents of two or 
more ratios has to the product of their con- 
sequents. Thus 6 to 72 is in a ratio coni- 
poimded of 2 to 6 and of 3 to 12, because 
“ X t 2 - III manner the ratio of ah to 
cd is in a ratio compounded of a to c and of 

6 to for X ~. Hence, it follows, 
cd c d ’ 

that in any continued proportion the ratio 
of the first term to the last is compounded 
of all the intermediate ratios. Hee Ratio. 
—Compound animals, animals, many of 
which by no means belong to the lowest 
types, in which individuals, distinct as re- 
gards many of the functions of life, are yet 
connected by some part of their frame so as 
to form a united whole. Such are the polyzoa 
and some of the asvAdin.— Compound arch- 
way, in medieval arch, a series of artdies of 
different sizes, inclosed in one of larger di- 
mensions.— Oomjpound fracture, m swg. 
see Fracture.— Co householder, \ 
householder who compounds with his land- 
lord for Ms rates, that is, whose rates are 
included in his rent. 

I .shall designate these inhabitants of towns by a. 
phrase by which they are best known, though I am 
not sure that it is one of exact legal precision; I shall! 
term them compound hoitsehohicrs. Gladstone, 

— Compound interest. See Interest. —Cow - 
pound larceny, larceny aggravated by cir- 
cumstances. See Larcexv. — Compound 
time, in music, is when ttvo or more mea- 
sures are joined in one, as and f.— Com- 
pound 'Word, ill gram, a ivord composed of 
two or more words, as ink-stand, writing- 
desk, taUe-doth. The term is not properly 
applied to derivatives formed by means of 
prefixes or suffixes not separately significant, 
os, return, resentnient. 

Compound (kom'pound), n. Something x>ro- 
duced by compounding two or more ingre- 
dients, parts, or elements; a word made up 
of two or more .separate words. 

Man is a compound of flesh and spirit. South. 

No compound oi this earthly ball 

Is like another, all in all. Tennyson. 

Many words that are really compound have lost 
the appearance of compounds, and look like .simple- 
words, Prof. Bain. 

Compound (kom-poumV), v.t. [O.E._ com- 
pone, compoune, with d added, as in eis- 
pound,prQ'pound,so%md,yvL\g,cxdToivnd,&Ci., 
from L. compono, to put together, to com- 
pose— co?u, togethei*, and pmio, to set or 
put] 1. To mix or mingle together, so as to 
form one; to unite or combine. 

We have the power of altering and compounding- 
images into all the varieties of picture. Addison. 

Compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and 
desolation into one black cIoud,_he hung for a wliile 
on the declivities of the mountains. Burke. 

2. To produce or make up by mingling in- 
gredients.— 3. t To compose; to constitute. 

* His pomp and all what state compounds. 
Shak.—L To settle amicably; to adjust by 
agreement, as a difference or controversy; 
to compose. 

I pray, my lords, let me compound this strife, 

■■ ' Shak, 

5. To discharge, as a debt, by paying a part, 
or giving an equivalent different from that 
stipulated or required ; as, to co'tnpound. 
tithes. See tlie verb intransitive. 

Shall I, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound} 
Gay. 

—To compound felony, to accept a consider- 
ation for forbearing to prosecute; to agree- 
to receive one’s goods again from a thief on 
condition of not prosecuting. This offence 
is termed theft-bote, and is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. 

Compound (kom-pound'), v.i 1. To agree- 
upon concession; to come to terms of agree- 
ment by abating something of the first de- 
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mand; to arrange or settle hy compromise: 
iu)W followed in all its senses by for before 
the thing accepted or remitted, and with 
before the person with whom the agi*ee- 
ment is made; formerly sometimes by on 
before the thing. 

Cornwall coj7tpotinded to furnish ten oxen for 
thirty pounds. Larew. ^ 

Paracelsus and his ^pLm\ttxs\iX^'^QCOtnpotcnded'iuith 
the Galenists, and brought into practice a mi.xed use 
of chemical medicines. Sir W, Teinple^ 

We here deliver 

Subscribed by the consuls and patricians, 

Together with the seal of the senate, what 

co7npou7ided on. Shak. 

2. To bargain in the lump; to agree. 

■ Compoutid with him by the year. Shak. 

3. To settle with a creditor by agreement, 
and fliseharge a debt by paying a part of its 
amount; or to make an agreement to pay 
a debt by means or in a manner different 
from tliat stipulated or required by law; as, 
a bankrupt compounds ‘with his creditors; a 
farmer compounds for his tithes. See Com- 
position, 1 (d). —To compound with a felon. 
See under the verb transitive. 

Compound (kom'pound), n. [A corruption 
of the Portuguese word caonpanha, a yard 
or court.] In the East Indies, the inclosure 
in which isolated houses stand. The com- 
pound contains the dwelling, which is gen- 
erally in the centre, the out-offices, stable 
or awning for horses, the farm-yard, and 
the garden. 

Compoundable (kom-pound'a-bl), a. Cap- 
able of being compounded, Shenoood. 
Compounder (kom-pound'fer), n. One who 
compounds; as, (a) one who mixes different 
things; as, a compounder of drugs. (6) One 
who attempts to bring parties to terms of 
agreement; one w'ho brings about or enters 
into a compromise. ‘Softners, sweetners, 
compounders, and expedient- mongers.’ 
Swift. ‘Co?nj5O'u?id0ns in politics.’ Burke. 
[Eare.] (c) One who compounds with a 
debtor or felon. 

Religious houses made compounders 
For the horrid actions of their founders. 

Hudibras. 

(d) One at a university who pays extraor- 
dinary fees, according to his means, for the 
degree he is to take. Wood, (e) In Eng. 
hist, a member of one of the two sections 
into which the Jacobite party divided 
shortly after the Kevolution. The Com- 
pounders wished for a restoration, but 
would have it only on condition of its being 
accompanied by a general amnesty, and by 
guarantees for the security of the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realm. See 
Non-compounder. 

Coxnpoundress (kom-pound'res), w. A fe- 
male compounder. ‘ Compoundress of any 
quarrel that may intervene.’ Howell. 
Compouned, t ‘Pp. Composed; put together. 
Chaucer. 

Comprador (kom-pra-dori), n. [Pg.] In the 
Chinese ports, as Canton, &c,, a native trad- 
ing manager for European merchants or 
residents. The comprador acts as his em- 
ployer’s agent or factotum on all ordinary 
occasions, even to the regulation of a resi- 
dent’s household. 

Comprecatiout (kom-pre-ka'shon), n. [L. 
com, together, and precatio, a praying.] A 
praying together; united or public suppli- 
cation or prayer. 

Next to deprecation against evil, may succeed 
comprecation for that which is good. Bp. Wilkins. 

Comprehend (kom-pre-hendO.-y.f. [L. com- 
prehendo—com, together, prce, before, and 
an obs. hendere, to catch.] 1, To take in or 
include within a certain scope; to include 
by implication or signification; to embrace; 
to comprise; to imply; as, G-reat Britain 
comprehends England and Scotland, ‘ An 
art which comprehends so many several 
parts.’ Dnyden. 

If there be any other commandment, it is briefly 
comp7rhe7ided in this saying, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour a.s thyself. Rom. xiii. 9. 

The virtues required in the heroic poem {and in- 
deed in all writings published) are comps'ehended in 
this one word. Discretion. Hobbes. 

2. To take into the mind ; to grasp by the 
understanding; to possess or have in idea; 
to understand; to conceive or imagine. 
* Fantasies that ajiprehend more than cool 
reason ever comprehends.’ Shak. 

God doeth great things, which we cannot co7?tpre~ 
hejid. ‘ Job xxxvii, 5, 

’Tis unjust that they who have not the least no- 
tion of heroick writing, should therefore condemn 
the pleasure which others receive from it, because 
they cannot conip)‘ehend it. Ihydefi. 


—Apprehend, Comprehend. See Appre- 
hend. 

CompreheHder (kom-pre-hencV6r), n. One 
who comprehends; one who understands 
thoroughly. ‘Eather apprehenders than 
comprefienders thereof.’ Cudwmth. 
CompreheHdible (kom - pre-hen' di-bl ), a. 
Same as Gomprehensdhle. Bentham. 
Comprehensibility (kom-pre-hen'si-biT'i- 
ti), n. The quality of being comprehensible; 
comprehensibleness. 

Comprehensible (kom-pre-hen'si-bl),a. [L. 
convprehensihilis.} 1. Capable of being com- 
prehended or included; possible to be com- 
prised. ‘ Knowledge not comprehensible by 
axiom.’ Bacon.— ± Capable of being under- 
stood; conceivable by the mind; intelligible. 

‘ An actual, bodily, comprehensible place of 
torment.’ MiZman. 

Oomprehensibleness ( kom-pre-hen ' si-bl- 
nes), 11. Capability of being undemtood. 
Dr. JET. More. 

Comprehensibly (kom-pre-hen'si-bli), adn. 

In a comprehensible manner; conceivably. 
Comprehension (kom-pre-hen'shon), n. [L. 
comprehensio, from comprehendo, compre- 
hensum. See Comprehend.] 1. The act of 
comprehending, including, or embracing; 
a comprising; inclusion. 

In the Old Testament there is a close comprehen- 
sion of the New; in the New, an open discovery of 
the Old. Hooker. 

Was it less easy to obtain, or at least to ask for, 
their concurrence in a emnfrehension or toleration 
of the Presbyterian clergy, Haliam. 

2.t That which comprehends or contains 
within itself; a summary; an epitome. 

‘ Though not a catalogue of fundamentals, 
yet ... a comprehension of them.’ Chilling- 
worth.— S. Act of taking into the mind; capa- 
city of the mind to understand ; power of 
the understanding to receive and contain 
ideas; capacity of knowing. ‘How much 
soever any truths may seem above our under- 
standing and comprehension.’ Bp. Beveridge, 
i. In rhet. a trope or figure, by which the 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of 
a part for a whole, or a definite number for 
an indefinite.— 5. In logic, all those attri- 
butes which make up the notion signified 
by a general term; aU those attributes which 
are essential to the existence of an object 
as such. 

Body, in its comprehension takes in solidity, figure, 

, quantity, mobility. Watts. 

—Apprehension, Comprehensiooi. See Ap- 
prehension. 

Comprehensive (kom-pre-hen'siv), a. 

1 . Having the quality of comprehending or 
embracing a great number ora wide extent; 
of extensive application; wide in scope. 

‘ Large and comprehensive ideas.’ Channing. 

‘ So diffusive, so comprehensive, and so ca- 
tholic a grace is charity.’ Bp. Sprat. More | 
specifically— 2. Comprehending much in a ; 
comparatively small compass. ‘ A very cow- 
prehensive definition,’ Bentley. ‘A most 
compi'ehensivc prayer,’ Is. Taylor.— S. Hav- 
ing the powder to comprehend or understand 
many things at once. 

His hand unstained, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehensive head. Pope. 

Comprehensively (kom-pre-heiTsiv-li),a£f?j. 
In acompreiiensive manner; with great ex- 
tent of scope; so as to contain much in 
small compass. 

And here I shall not restrain righteousness to the 
particular virtue of justice, but enlarge it according 
to the genius and strain of the book of the Proverbs, 
in which the words wisdom and righteousness are 
commonly used very compreheiisively, so as to sig- 
nify all religion and virtue, Tilloisoti.' 

Compreheusiveness(kom-pre-hen'siv-nes), 
n. 1. The quality of being comprehensive; 
as, (») the quality of comprehending or em- 
bracing a great many particulars; extensive- 
ness of scope or range; as, the comprehen- 
siveness of a view. (6) The quality of includ- 
ing much in a few words or narrow com- 
pass. 

Compare the beauty and comprehensiveness of 
legends on ancient coins. Addison. 

2. The power of having regard to a number 
of things at once and bringing them to bear 
on one point in a mental process; great- 
ness of intellectual range; capaciousness of 
mind. 

For Bacon we claim the decided superiority (over 
Descartes) in comprehensiveness of mind, 

^.D.Morell. 

Comprebensort (kom-pre-hen's6r), n. One 
who lays hold of; one wffio comprehends or 
has obtained possession, as of knowledge. 
When I shall have dispatched this weary pilgrim- 


age, and from a traveller shall come to be .a cot)3pre- 
then farewell faith, and welcome vision. 

Bp. Hall. 

Compresbyterial t (kom-pres'bi-te"ri-al),«. 
Along with a pi'esbytery or other meml^ers 
of a presbytery. ‘ Coequal aud compreshg- 
terial power.’ Milton. 

Compress ( kom-pres'), v. t. [L. comprimo, 
compressum — com, together, and premo, 
pressum, to press.] 1. To press together; 
to force, urge, or drive into a smaller com- 
pass ; to condense, ‘ Can infect the air, as 
well as move it or compress it.’ Baleigk. 

‘ Rais'd her head with lips compresV Ten- 
nyson. 

The air in a valley is more co7np7’essed than that 
the top of a mountain. G. Adams. 

In Homer ... we find not a few of the.se sagaci- 
ous, curt .sentences, into which men unaccustomed 
■with books are fond of eompressin^p- their experience 
of human life. Prof. Biackie. 

2.t To embrace sexually, Heywood; Gray. 
Syn. To crowd, press, squeeze, condense. 
Compress (kom'pres), n. In surg. a soft 
mass formed of tow, lint, or soft linen cloth, 
so contrived as by the aid of a bandage to 
make due pressure on any part. 
Compressed(kom-prest'), p. and a. 1. Pressed 
into narrow compass; condensed.— 2. Flat- 
tened laterally or lengthwise ; having the 
two opposite sides plane or flat; as, a com- 
p-ressed stem; the compressed bill of a bird: 
chiefly used in hot. and zool.— Compressed- 
air engine, in mech. an engine driven by the 
elastic force of compressed air. Its con- 
struction is usually like that of a steam- 
engine, the force of the expanding air being 
exerted against a piston in the cylinder. 
Compressibility ( kom-pres 'i-bil"i-ti), n. 
The quality of being compressible, or yield- 
ing to pressure; the quality of being cap- 
able of compression into a smaller space 
or compass; as, the compressibility of elas- 
tic fluids. ‘The great compressibility, if 
I may so speak, of the air.’ Boyle. The 
compressibility of bodies arises from their 
porosity, and hence, when a body is com- 
pressed into a smaller bulk the size of 
its pores is diminished, or its constituent 
particles are brought into closer contact, 
while its quantity of matter remains the 
same. All bodies are probably compressible 
in a greater or less degree. Those bodies 
which return to their former shape and 
dimensions when the compressing force is 
removed are termed elastic. 

Compressible ( kom -pres'i-bl ), a. Capable 
of being compressed or forced into a nar- 
rower compass ; yielding to pressure ; con- 
densable; as, elastic fluids are compressible. 
Oompressibleness (kom-pres' i-bl-nes), n. 
Compressibility; the quality of being com- 
pressible. 

Compression (kom-pre'shon ), n. The act 
of compressing, or of pressing into a nar- 
rower compass; the act of forcing into closer 
union or density; the state of being com- 
; pressed: used both in a literal and figurative 
I sense. ‘ Compression of gases.’ Geo. Fownes. 
^Compression of tliought.’ Johnson.— Com- 
pression, Condensation, Compression is the 
action of any force on a body, without re- 
garding its effects; whereas condensation 
denotes the state of a body that is actually 
reduced into a less bulk, and is an effect of 
compression, though it may be brought 
about by other means. The distinction, how- 
ever, is not always attended to. 
Compressive ( kom - pres 'iv), a. Having 
power to compress; tending to compress. 
Compressor (kom-pres'er), n. [L.] One who 
or that which compresses. Specifically, 
(a) in anat, a name given to those muscles 
which press together the parts on which 
they act ; as, the compressor naris, a muscle 
of the nose, the compressor prostatoe, the 
compressor urethrat, <&c. (6) In sirrg. a name 
given to instruments of various forms, used 
for compressing different parts of the body. 
(c) An appendage to a microscope, used 
for compressing objects with the view of 
rendering the examination of them more 
complete, (d) In gun. a mechanism for 
compressing a gun-carriage to its slide or 
platform during recoil, (e) In pneum. a 
machine for compressing air, 

Compressure ( kom-pre ' shur ), n. The act 
or force of one body pressing against an- 
other; pressure. [Eare.] 

We tried whether heat would, iiotwithstandinci: st> 
forcible a coittpressitre, dilate it. Boyle. 

Compriestt (kom'prest), h. A fellow-priest. 

Will he then praise him for deferring to chastise 
his lewd and insolent compriests. " Milton. 
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CJoinprlnt (kom-print'), 'V- i. In uu to print 
a work belonging to another surreptitiously. 
[Rare.] 

Comprint (kom'print), n. The surreptitious 
printing of a work belonging to another, to 
the prejudice of tlie proprietor; a work 
thus printed. 

Comprisal (koni-priz'al), The act of com- 
prising or comprehending ; inclusion. ‘ A 
eomprisal . . . and sum of all wickedness.' 
Barrow. [Rare.] 

Comprise (kom-priz'), r.f. pret. & pp. coju- 
■pvised; ppr! comprising. [Fr. compris, part, 
of Gomprendre, L. comprehendo, to compre- 
hend. See Com pre h e nd, which is the same 
word under a dift’erent form.] To compre- 
hend ; to contain ; to include ; as, the Ger- 
' man Empire comprises a number of separate 
'states. 

Yet leave our cousin Katharine here with us : 

She is our capital demand, comprised 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. Sheik. 

Friendship does two souls in one comprise. 

Roscommon. 

Necessity of shortness causeth men to cut off im- 
pertinent discourses, and to comprise much matter 
m few words. Hooker. 

Syn. To embrace, include, comprehend, 
contain, encircle, inclose, involve, imply. 
Comprohatet (kom’'pr6-bat), u.i To agree 
or concur in testimony. ‘ Coynprdbate with 
Holye Scripture.' Sir T. Elyot. 
Compro-bation t (kom-prb-ba'shon), n. [L. 
comprohatio, comproho~~com, and proho, to 
Xirove,] 1. Joint attestation or proof; con- 
current testiiliony. ' Comprobation from the 
mouths of at least two witnesses.’ Sir T. 
Browne.— 2. Joint approval; approbation; 
concurrence. ‘ To whom the earl of Pem- 
brooke imbosomes the whole design, and- 
presses his comprobation in it.’ Sir G. Buck. 
Compromise (kom'pro-miz), n. [Fr. com- 
promise a compromise, originally a mutual 
promise to refer to arbitration, from co?n- 
pToynettre, L. compi'oviitto, to give bond to 
stand to an award— coin, and promitto, to 
promise. See Promise.] 1. A mutual pro- 
mise or contract of two parties in contro- 
versy, to refer their ditferences to the 
decision of arbitrators. 

The parties are persuaded by friends or by their 
lawyers to put the matter in comprj7nzse. 

Ed. Knight. 

% A settlement of differences by mutual 
concessions; jig. a combination of two rival 
systems, principles, &c., in which a part of 
each is sacrificed to make the comliination 
possible; as, to attempt a compromise be- 
tween the paths of ease and ambition. 

0 inglorious league I 
Shall w’e upon the footing of our land, 

Send fair-play orders and make coinpromise, 

Insinuation, parley and base truce 

To arms invasive If Shak. 

All government ... is founded on comprotnzse 
and barter. Burke. 

S. What results from, or is founded on, such 
an agreement, as a specific arrangement, a 
course of conduct, or an institution; a mu- 
tual concession; as, his conduct was a com- 
promise between his pride and his poverty. 
Compromise (kom'pro-miz), v.t. pret. <fe 
pp, comproyriised; ppr, compromising. 1, To 
’ adjust or combine by a compromise; to 
settle by mutual concessions. 

The controversy may easily be cotnpromised. 

■ . Fuller. 

2. t To bind by a mutual agreement; to 
agree. 

Laban and himself were coznproznised. 

That all the eanlings who were streaked and pied 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shak. 

3. To put to risk or hazard, or to expose to 
serious consequences, by some act or declar- 
ation which cannot be recalled; to put in 
jeopardy: to prejudice; to endanger the in- 
terests of ; often with reflexive pronouns ; 
as, he comproynised, himself by his rash 

' statements. ‘ To pardon all who had been 
Gomprornised in the late disturbances.’ Mot- 
ley. [This is a modern meaning, comproynit 
being formerly used instead.] 

Compromise (kom'pro-miz), v.i. To make a 
compromise ; to agree ; to accord ; to com- 
pound, [Rare.] 

Compromiser (kom'pro-iniz-er),?i. One who 
compromises. 

Compromissorial t (kom'pro-mis-s6"ri-aI), 
a. Relating to a compromise. Bailey. 
Compromit (kom'pro-mit), u.i. pret. & pp. 
compromitted; ppr.compromitting. [Fr.com- 
' prrnnettre. See Compromise, n.] i.t To 

S ; to engage; to promise. *Coynpromyt- 
emselves ... to abide and perforrae 
all such sentence and awarde.’ Sir T. Elyot 
'■ 2, To put to hazard by some previous act or 


measure which cannot be recalled ; to en- 
danger; to compromise. [Old and Ameri- 
can.] 

The ratification of the late treaty could not have 
compromitted, onr peace. Henry Clay. 

Comprovincial (kom-pro-viii'shal), 71. [Pre- 
fix co 7 )i, and provincial. ] One belonging to 
the same province or archiepiscopal juris- 
diction. Ayliffe. 

Comprovincial (kom-pro-vin'shal), a. 
Belonging to or contained in the same 
province. 

Six islands, com^cn/inciall, 

In ancient times unto Great Britainee. Spenser. 

Compsognathus (komp-sog'nath-us), ii. 
[Qr. kompsos, elegant, and gnathos, the 
jaw or mouth.] An extinct reptile {Comp- 
sognathus longipes), belonging to the order 
Uinosauria, occurring in the lithographic 
slate of Solenhofen, and remarkable for the 
singular afiinities which it exhibits to the 
true birds. According to Huxley, ‘ it is im- 
possible ... to doubt that it hopped or 
walked in an erect or semi-erect position, 
after the manner of a bird, to which its long 
neck, slight head, and small anterior limbs 
must have given it an extraordinary resem- 
blance.’ 

Comptt (kount), 11 . [Fr, eoynpte. See 
Count.] Account; computation; reck- 
oning. 

That thou didst love her, strikes some scores away 
From the great contpt. Shak. 

Comptt (konnt), v.t. To compute. See 
Count. 

Comptt (komt), a. [1. comptus.] Neat; 
spruce. 'A coynpt, accomplished prince.’ 
Vicars. 

Compter t (kount'6r), n. A round piece 
of metal used in calculation; a counter. 
Shak. 

Comptible t (kount'i-bl), a. 1. Account- 
able.— 2. Sensitive. 

I am very comptiPle, even to the least sinister usage. 

Shak. 

Comptlyt (komt'li), adv. Neatly. Sherwood. 
Comptness t Qcomt'nes), 11 . Neatness. 
Comptoir (koh-twar), n. [Fr.] 1. A 
counter.— 2. A counting-house. 

Comptrol (kon-trol'), w. and v. Same as 

Control. 

Comptroller (kon-trol'lSr), ?i. A con- 
troller; an officer appointed to keep a 
counter-register of accounts; one who ex- 
amines the accounts of collectors of public 
money; as, the comptroller oi the customs. 
See Controller. 

ComptrollersMp <kon-tr6ri6r- ship), n. 
The office of comptroller. 

Coinpulsative, Compiilsatory (kom-puF- 
sa-tiv, kom-pul'sa-tor-i), a. [L. coynpul- 
sare, compulsatum, to press or strike often 
or violently, aug. of coynpello, compulsum, 
to drive together, compel. See Compel. ] 
Compelling; forcing; constraining; oper- 
ating by force. [Rare.] 

To recover of us by strong hand 

And terms compulsatory, those foresaid lands. Shak. 

Compulsativeiy (kom-puFsa-tiv-li), adv. 
By constraint or compulsion. [Rare.] 
Compulsion (kom-pul'shon), n. [L. com- 
pulsio, compulsianis, constraint, compul- 
sion. See GompulsATIVE.] The act of 
driving or urging by force, physical or 
moral; force applied; constraint of the 
will. ‘Impositions endured through com- 
pulsion.’ Eallmn. 

If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would 
give no man a reason upon compulsion. Shak. 

Compulsive (kom-pul'siv), a. Exercising 
compulsion ; compulsory ; as, uniformity 
of opinions cannot be effected by coinp-uZ- 
fiw measures. [Now rare.] 

The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by 
a more sliortand <r<?»zjJ«(!;riW method. Swift. 

Compulsively (kom-pul'siv-li), adv. By or 
under compulsion; by force. ‘To forbid 
divoYce coynpyiiswel'y.’ Miltmi. 

it is pre-eminently as a critic that we feel bound to 
reconsiider his (Sainte Beuve’s) claim to the high place 
among the classics of his tong-ue which the general 
voice of his countrymen has gradually and reluctantly, 
but compulsively rather than, impulsively, assigned 
to him. Quart. Rev. 

Compulsiveness (kom-pul'siv-nes), n. 
Force ; compulsion. 

Compulsorily <kom-puFsd-ri-li), adv. In a 
compulsory manner; by force or constraint. 
Bacon. 

Compulsory (kom-puFs6-ri), a. 1. Exer- 
cising compulsion ; compelling ; constrain- 
ing. ' CompuZsoTif -povf&Y,’ Jer. Taylor.-r 


2. Enforced; due to compulsion; oblio-a- 
tory. ® 

I-Ie erreth in this, to think that actions proceeding 
from fear are properly coinpulsojy actions; which in 
truth, are not only voluntary but free actions. 

, Bramhali 

This contribution threatening to fall infinitely short 
of their hopes, they soon made it compulsory. 

This kind of compulsoiy saving, however, would 
not have caused any increase oi capital, unless a 
part of the amount had been saved over again, voUm- 
tarily, by the master. y, s. Mill. 

Compulsory (kom-puFso-ri), ii. That which 
has the power of compelling ; constraining 
authority. Jer. Taylor. [Bare,] 

Compuuct t (kom-pungkt'), a. Feeling com- 
punction ; conscience - stricken. ‘ Contrite 
and cmnpwnct.’ Stow. [Rare.] 
Compuucted t (kom-pungk'ted), a. Feeling 
compunction. Foxe. 

CompuuctiOE (kom-punglFshon), u. [L. 
compimctio, compungo—com, iuid pimgo, to 
prick or sting. See Pungent.] l.f a prick- 
ing; stimulation; irritation. 

This is that acid spirit which with such activity 
and compuzteiion invadeth the brains and nostrils. 

Sir T. Rrovone, 

2. The stinging or pricking of the conscience 
or of the heart ; regret, as for wrong-doing 
or for causing pain to some one ; uneasiness 
caused by tenderness of conscience or feel- 
ings ; contrition ; remorse. ‘ The compunc- 
tion which such a man feels wdien he is 
obliged . . . to punish those crimes in 
which he had so long and so freely indulged 
himself.' Bp. Hurd. 

He acknowledged his disloyalty to the king with 
expressions of great compimctiozt. Clarendoti. 

Compunctionless (kom-pungk'shon-les), a. 
Not feeling compunction. 

Compunctious (kom-pungk'shus), a. Caus- 
ing compunction ; stinging the conscience ; 
causin g misgiving. ‘ Coynpunct ious visitings 
of nature.’ Shak. 

Compunctiously (kom-pungk'shus-li), adv. 
With compimctxori. 

Compunctive t (kom-pungk'tiv), a. 1. Caus- 
ing compunction.— 2. Sensitive to remorse; 
capable of repentance. 

Give me all faith, all charity, and a spirit highly 
comptinciive. fer. Taylor. 

Com -pupil (kom-pu'pil), n. A fellow- 
pupil or student. ‘Bonne and his some- 
time com-pupil in Cambridge . . . Samuel 
Brook.’ Jz. Walton. [Rare,] 
Compurgation (kom-per-giVshon), n. [L. 
compurgo — eonhy and piirgo, to purge or 
purify.] An ancient mode of trial in Eng- 
land, where the accused was permitted to 
call a certain number of persons who joined 
their oaths to his in testimony to his inno- 
cence. They were persons taken from the 
neighbourhood, or otherwise known to the 
accused, and acted rather in the character 
of jurymen than that of witnesses, f(.)r they 
swore to their belief, not to what they knew; 
that is, on the accused making oath of his 
innocence they swore that they believed he 
was speaking the truth. Compurgation in 
the ecclesiastical courts w’as not abolished 
till the reign of Elizabeth. 

Compurgator (kom'per-ga-ter), 11 . One who 
by oath justifies another’s innocence. See 
Compurgation. 

Compnrgatorial (kom'p6r-ga-td’Ti-al). a. 
Relating to compurgation. 

The consuls of Avignon, Nismes, and St. Gilles 
took their compurgatopual oath to his fulfilment of 
all these stipulations. Mihnazi. 

Compursion t (kom-per'shon), n. A. pursing 
up or wrinkling together. ‘ Compursions of 
the mouth.’ Sterne. [Rare.] 
Computability (kom-put’a-)nl"i-ti), n. Tlie 
quality of being computable. 

Computable (kom-put'a-])l), a. Capable of 
being computed, numbered, or reckoned. 
‘Not easiily conqmtable by arithmetic.’ Sir 
ill Hale. 

Computatet (kom'pu-tat), v.t Same as 
Coynp'ute. Cockeram. 

Computation ( kom - pu - ta ' shon ), ii. [ L. 
computation from coynputo. See Compute.] 

1. The act or process of computing, reck- 
oning, or estimating; calculation. ‘By just 
compyitation of the time.' Shak. 

By our best computation we were then in 51 degrees 
of latitude. * Hackluyt. 

2. The result of a computation; the sum, 
quantity, or amount ascertained by com- 
puting or reckoning. 

We pass for women of fifty : many additional years 
are thrown into female computations of this nature, 
Addison. 

Syn. Reckoning, calculation, estimate, ac- 
count. 
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Computator (kom-pu-tu'ter), n, A com- 
puter ; u cnlciilator. Sterne. 

Compute (koin-put'), v.t pret. A pp. oown 
pateU; ppr. computing. [L. eompufo, to 
oalcuUite — coi/i, together, and. ori- 

<''inally to cleanse, and hence to clear up, 
settle, adjust, reckon, value, esteem. Pro- 
bably from root of pur us, pure.] To deter- 
mine by calculation; to count; to reckon; 
to calculate; to estimate: often with a clause 
as object ; as, to compute bow far the moon 
is from tlie earth. -Two days, as we com- 
pute the days in heaven.’ Milton. 

I could demonstrate every pore 
Where memory lays up ail her store ; 

And to an inch rcmpme the station 

'Twixt judgment and imagination. PHor. 


crop, the rent being paid in money or in 
labour. 

The fields had been let out under the conacre 
system, at so much a rood, for the potato-season. 

Trollope. 

Conacre (koii-a''ker), To let on the 
conacre system. 

Conarium (ko-na'ri-um), n. [L. conusy Gr. 
honos, a cone.] A name once given to the 
pineal gland. 

Conation (ko-na'shon), n. [L. co^ior, aona- 
tiis, to attempt, to strive after. ] In inetaph. 
a word invented by Sir W. Hamilton to 
design the faculty of voluntary agency, em- 
bracing desire and volition. 

Gonative (kon^a-tiv), a. E-elating to the 
faculty of conation. 


Compute (kom-put'), v.i. To reckon. 

Where they did covipute by weeks, yet still the 
year was measured by months. Holder. 

Computet (kom-put'), n. Computation. 
‘True and just compute.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Computer (kom-put'er), n. One who com- 
})utes ; a reckoner ; a calculator. 

Computist (koni'put-ist), n. A computer; 
a t:nfculator. Sir T. Broivne. 

The treasurer was a wise man, and a strict co7fi- 
pidist. Il'otton. 

Comrade (kom'rad; formerly also kom-rad'), 
n. [O.E. camarade, camerade, from Sp. 
camarada, Fr. camarade, originally a mili- 
tary term signifying a member of the same 
chamber, from L. camera, a chamber.] An 
associate in occupation or friendship; a 
■ close companion; a mate. ‘To be a com- 
rade with the wolf and owl.’ Shak. 

Where is his son, 

The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daffed the world aside. 

And bid it pass'? Shak. 

Thus he moved the prince 
To laughter and his comrades to applause. Tennpsoii, 

Comradeship ikomTiid-ship), n. State of 
being a comrade. 

Com - rogue t ( kom ' rog ), n. A fellow- 
rogue, B. Jonson. 

You may seek them in Bridewell, or the Hole ; here 
are none of your co?)M'C!,<'nes. Ufassmger. 

Corns, Gooms p^omz, komz), n. pi. [L. 
culnms, a stalk.] The points of the radicles 
of malted grain, which, after kiln-drying, 
drop off during the process of turning; 
malt- dust. 

Con-. A Latin prefix, a form of the pre- | 
position Guni, with; as, concourse; condi- 
tion, constant, contend, co?inection. This ' 
preposition when used as a prefix assumes 
various forms through the influence of the 
initial letter of the word or stem to which 
it is affixed. Thus, before a labial, it be- 
comes com; as, compress, combine ; before 
a vowel or h it becomes co; as, coalesce, 
cohere ; before I it becomes col; as, coZleot ; 
before r it becomes cor. It adds the notion 
of connection, or intensifies the meaning. 
Con (kon). [ Ahbre v. from L. contra, against. ] 
In the phrase pro and con, for and against, 
con denotes the contrary or negative side of 
a question. When used as a noun it denotes 
a person who is in the negative; or more com- 
monly a statement, argument, point, or con- 
sideration, in opposition to or militating 
against what has been proposed; as, to take 
up the pt^os and cons of an argument. 

Of many knotty points they spoke, 

And H'o and con by turns they took. Prior. 

Con (kon), r.t. pret. & pp, conned; ppr. 
conning. [In first sense from A. Sax. 
cunnan, to know, to be able; in second 
from A. Sax, cunnian, to try, to examine, 
from the same verb. See CAN, Know'.] 

1. t To know. 

Of muses, Hobinol, I conne no skill. Spenser. 
They .say they cofi to heaven the highway. Spenser. 

2. To peruse cnrefully and attentively; to 
study over ; to learn ; as, to con a lesson. 

Here are your parts, and I am to intreat you to 
C07t them by to-morrow night. Shak. 

A brave Samuel Johnson, in his forlorn garret, 
might co7t over the 'biographies of authors in that 
way’ ' Ca7'lyle. 

—To con thanks, to give or express thanks; 
to thank. 

I con you no lha7zks for it. Shak, 

Con, Conn (kon or kun), v.t. Naut to 
direct the man at the helm of a vessel how 
to steer ; as, to con a ship. 

Conacre (kon-a''ker), a. In Ireland, per- 
taining to the custom of letting land in 
small portions to poor people foi* a single 
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This division of mind into the three great classes 
of the cognitive faculties, the feelings, . . . and the 
exertive or co7iative potvers, . . . was first promul- 
gated by Kant, Sir IV. Hcofiillozi. 

Conatus (ko-naTus), n. A tendency simu- 
lating an effort on the part of a plant or 
animal to supply a want; a iiisus. 

What co7iatus could, give prickles to the porcupine 
or hedgehog, or to the sheep its fleece? Paley. 

Concamerate (kon-kam'er-at), v.t, [L. con- 
camero, to arch— coi, and camera, an arch, 
arched roof, or chamber.] To arch over; to 
vault. ‘One concamerated bone.’ A. Grew. 
[Rare. ] 

Concameration (kon-kam'6r-a"shon), n. An 
arching; an arch or vault. [Rare.] 

The inside of these hot-houses are divided into i 
many cells and co7ica77teratio7is. Sir T. Herbert. \ 

Concatenate (kon-kat'e-nat), v.t. pret. & 
pp. concatenated; ppr. concatenating: [L. 
concateno, concatenatum, to link togetlier 
— con, together, and catena, a chain. See 
Chain.] To link together; to miite in a 
successive series or chain, as things depend- 
ing on each other. 

Nature has co7icate7iated our fortunes and aflfec- 
tions together with indissoluble bauds of mutual sym- 
patliy. Barroiv. 

Concatenate t (kon-kat'e-nat), a. Linked 
together. ‘ The elements be so concatenate. ’ 
Ashmole. 

Concatenation (kon-kat'e-nu"shon), n. The 
state of being concatenated or linked toge- 
ther ; a series of links united ; a successive 
series or order of things connected or de- 
pending on each other. ‘The consouancy 
and concatenation of truth.’ B. Jonson. 
‘A due concatenation of causes and effects.’ 
Horne. ‘ A concatenation of explosions.’ 
Irving. 

Concauset (kon-kaz'), n. Joint cause. 

Fotherby. 

Ooncavation (kon-ka-va'shon), n. [See Con- 
CA’i'E.] The act of making concave. 
Concave (kon'kav), a. [L. coiicavus—co7i, 
and cavus, hollow. See Cave.] 1. Hollow 
and curved or rounded, as the inner surface 
of a spherical body; presenting a hollow 
or incurvation towards some direction ex- 
I pressed or understood; incurved. A sur- 
face is concave when straight lines drawn 
from point to point in it fall between the 
surface and the spectator; and convex when 
the surface comes between him and such 
lines. ‘ Concave shores.’ Shak. — 2. Hollow; 
empty. [Rare.] 

For his verity in love, I do think him as coitcccve as 
a covered goblet or a worm-eaten nut. Shak. 


Concave or 
Plano-concave 


—Co7icave lens, in optics, a lens having either 
one or both sides concave. 

See Lens. — Cmicave niiiToj', 
in optics. See Mirror. — A 
concave leaf, in botany, a leaf 
with its edge raised above the 
disc. 

Concave (kon'kav), n. A hol- 
low; an arch or vault; a cavity. 

‘The concave of this ear.’ B. 

Jonson. ‘ The cojicatje of the 
blue and cloudless sky. " Words- Len^ 
worth. 

Concave (kon'kav), v. t pret. & pp. concaved; 
ppr. concamig. To make hollow. ‘That 
western bay cmieaved by vast mountains.’ 
A'lina Seward. [Rare.l 

Concaved (kon'kavd), p. and a. Made hol- 
low. In her. an epithet sometimes applied 
to ordinaries, &c., when bowed in the form 
of an arch; as, a chief concaved. Called also 
Arched. 

Concavely (kon'kav-li), adv. So as to be 
concave; in a concave maimer. 

Concaveness (kon'kav-nes), n. Hollowness; 
concavity, Johnson. 

Concavity (kon-kav'i-ti), n. [Fr. contaviU, 
L. concavitas.} 1. Hollowness, — 2. A con- 
cave surface, or the space contained in it; 
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the internal surface of a hollow spherical 
body, or the space within such body. ‘ The 
concavities of the shells.’ Woodward. 

Look upon the outside of a dome, your eye half 
surrounds it; look up into the inside, and at one 
glance you have all the prospect of 
it; the entire cojieavily falls into your 
eye at once. Addiso7i. 

Concavo - concave ( kon - ka'- 
vo-kon-kav), a. Concave or 
hollow on both surfaces, as a 
lens; but lenses of this kind 
are more frequently termed, 
doulde concave lenses. See 
Concavo-con- LENS. 

cave Lens. COHCaVO-COUVeX (koil-kfl'vo- 
kon-veks), a, A teiin api^lied 
to a lens which is concave on one side and 
convex on the other, hut so that the con- 
vex surface has the least curvature, and 
would not, if continued, meet 
the concave surface. See Con- 
vex. 

Concavoust (kon-ka'vu.s), a. 
Concave. ‘ Concavous parts 
of the liver.’ Ahp. Hot- 
ter. 

Concavouslyt (kou-ka'vus-li), 
Concavo-con- In ^ concave manner; 

vex Lens. SO as to sjlow a concave .sur- 
face; concavely. 

The dolphin that carrieth Arion is cozicavously in- 
verted. Sir T. Broivzte. 

Conceal (kon-sel'), v.t. [From L. concelo, to 
conceal — con, together, and celo, to hide, 
which is cog. with A. Sax. helan, to cover, 
E. hell, hole, hull, Ac,] 1. To hide; to with- 
draw from observation; to cover or keep 
from sight; as, a party of men concealed 
themselves behind a wall ; a mask conceals 
the face. 

What profit is it if we slay our brother, and cozxrtal 
his blood? Gen. xxxvii. 26. 

2, To keep close or secret; to forbear to dis- 
close; to withhold from utterance or de- 
claration ; as, to conceal one’s thoughts or 
opinions. 

I have not coticealed the words of the Holy One. 

jobvi.io. 

My gracious lord, that which I would discover 
The law of friendship bids me to co7tceal. Shak. 

— Conceal, Hide, Disguise, Secrete. Conceal, 
a generic term for to hide from sight or 
observation, generally implying less of ac- 
tion than eithei' hide, disguise, or secrete. 
Everything hidden, disguised, or secreted 
is concealed ; but it is not always hidden, 
disguised, or secreted when it is concealed. 
Hide, to withdraw or put away from sight, 
as into an obscure place: often used in u 
sense less active than disguise or .secrete; 
as, to hide treasure ; a cottage hidden amid 
woods. Disgtiise, to conceal by gdving a 
false appearance to; as, to disguise one’.s 
self; to disguise one’s feelings. Seen'ete, lit. 
to set apart or aside, to conceal by putting 
away in a secret place.— Syn. To hide, se- 
crete, screen, cover, disguise, dissemble. 
Concealable (kon-sel'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being concealed, hid, or kept close. ‘ The 
omnisciericy of God, wherennto there is no- 
thing Sir T. Broivne. 

Concealedly (kon-sel'ed-li), adv. In a con- 
cealed, concealing, or clandestine manner; 
so as not to be detected. 

■Worldly lusts and interests .silly creep in, and cojt- 
cealedly work in their heart.s. Bp, Gniidfu. 

Concealedness (kon-sel'ed-nes), ■», A state 
of being concealed. Johnson. 

Concealer (kon-suTer), n. l. One who con- 
ceals. 

The concealer of the crime was equally guilty. 

Clarmdon. 

2.t A person formerly employed in England 
to find out concealed lands, that is, lands 
privily kept from the king by persons liav- 
ing nothing to show for tlieir title to them. 
Concealment Ocon-sel'ment), n. i. The act 
of concealing, hiding, or keeping secret. 

She never told her love, 

But let concealme7it, like a worm i’ the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek, Shak. 

Specifically, in law, the suppression of truth 
to the injury or prejudice of another.— 

2. The state of being hid or concealed ; pri- 
vacy. 

Some dear cause 

Will in co7tceabne7it wrap me for a while. Shak, 

3. Shelter from observation; cover from 
sight. 

The cleft tree 

Offers its kind cozicealment to a few, 

Their food its insects, and its mos.s their nests, 
Thoznson. 


w, wig; wh, lohig; zh, a^ure.— See Key. 
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4. InEng. hist property concealed fi’om the 
conitnissioners for the dissolution of mon- 
asteries, ttc. , at the time of the Reformation. 
6.t Secret knowledge; a secret. 

A worthy gentleman 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange co 7 icealmenis. Shak. 

SYN. Secrecy, disguise, hiding, retreat, hid- 
ing-place. 

Concede (kon-sedO, v,t. pret. & pp. co»i- 
ceded; ppr, conceding. [L, concedo, to go 
with, give way, to yield— co/i, together, and 
eedo, to go, yield.] 1. To admit as true, 
just, or proper; to grant; to let pass undis- 
puted ; as, the advocate concedes the point 
in question, ‘Assumed as a principle to 
prove another thing which is not conceded 
as true itself.' Sit T. Bwione. Often gov- 
erning a clause introduced by that 

So far from conceding^ that the creations of art are 
unreal, there is a sense in which it may be maintained 
that all great works of art are more real . . . than the 
matter-of-fact world, for which exclusive reality is 
claimed. Di'. Caird. 

2. To make a concession of ; to grant as a 
privilege ; to yield up ; to grant ; to allow ; 
to surrender ; as, the Egyptian government 
comeded, the privilege of cutting the Suez 
Canal to a frenchman. 

Concede (kon-sed'), v. i. To make concession; 
to grant a request or petition; to yield. 

I wished you to cojtcede to America at a time when 
she prayed concession at your feet. Barkt. 

Conceder (kon-sed'er), n. One who con- 
cedes. 

Conceit <kon-set'), n. [O.E. conseyte, con- 
ceipt, O.Fr. concept, from L. conceptus, a re- 
ceiving, conception, from concipio, to con- 
ceive— con, and capio, to take or seize; 
comp, deceit, receipt] l.f That which is 
conceived, imagined, or formed in the mind; 
conception; idea; thought; image. 

In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of some- 
what ridiculbiis, and therefore it is proper to man. 

Bacoit. I 

2. t Power or faculty of conceiving; under- 
standing; apprehension. 

How often did her eyes say to me that they loved 1 
yet I, not looking for such a matter, had not my o<?«- 
ceit open to understand them. Sir P. Sidney. 

3. Opinion; estimation; view or belief. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceitt there is 
more hope of a fool than of him. Prov. xxvi. 12. 

By a little studying in learning and a great conceit 
of hnnself he has lost his religion. Bentley. 

4. An ill-grounded opinion; a baseless fancy; 
a crotchety notion. 

The form which this conceit usually assumes is that 
of supposing that nature lends more assistance to 
human endeavours in agriculture than in manufac- 
tures. 5 ^. jy. Mill. 

5. An ill-grounded opinion of one's own im- 
portance; self-conceit; vanity; as, a person 
full of conceit, ‘Plumed with conceit’ 
Cotton. — A witty, happy, or ingenious 
thought or expression; something witty, 
amusing’, or well -conceived; a quaint or 
humorous fancy- wit ; humour ; ingenuity: 
in modern usage it is more especially applied 
to a quaint or odd thought or fancy out 
of place ; a thought or expression intended 
to be striking or poetical, but rather far- 
fetched, insipid, or pedantic. 

His wit is as thick as Tewksbury mustard : there 
is no more conceit in him than is in a mallet. S/tak. 

The later writers, in order to gain more applause, 
deviated in some manner from the spirit of Petrarch, 
seeking ingenious thoughts, florid conceits, splendid 
ornaments. Hallam. 

— Out of conceit with, not having a favour- 
able opinion of; no longer pleased with. 

What hath chiefly put me out 0/ conceit luitk this 
moving manner, is the frequent disappointment. 

Swift. 

Conceit (Imn-set'), u.t l.f To conceive; to 
imagine; to think; to form an idea of. 

One of two bad ways you must conceit me. 

Either a coward or a murderer. Shak. 

2. With the reflexive pronoun, to imagine 
wrongly; to err in believing, [Rare.] 

The strong, by conceitmg themselves weak, are 
thereby rendered inactive. South: 

We conceit ottrselves that we contemplate absolute 
existence when we only speculate absolute privation. 

Sir IK Hamilton, 

Conceit t (kon-setO, ■y.t. To form a notion ; 
to conceive. ‘ Those whose vulgar appre' 
hensions conceit but low of matrimonial pur- 
poses.' Milton. 

CoDLCeited (kon-set'ed), a. 1. f Endowed with 
fancy or imagination; ingenious; well or 
wittily conceived or expressed. ‘ Conceited 
masques, rich banquets.’ Drayton. ‘An 
admirable conceited fellow,' Shdk. ‘Active 
of body, pleasantly conceited, and sharp of 


wit.’ Kmlles.—%] Ingeniously or curiously 
contrived ; fanciful, ‘ A conceited chair to 
sleep in.' Evelyn.—^. Entertaining a flat- 
tering opinion of one's self; self-conceited ; 
vain; egotisticaL ‘Some ampty conceited 
heads.’ Felton. It may have of before the 
object of conceit. ‘How conceited of their 
own wit, science, and politeness.' Bentley. 
Conceitedly (kon-set'ed-li), adu. 1. In a 
conceited manner; with vanity or egotism ; 
as, he spoke conceitedly of his attainments. 

2. i Wittily; ingeniously. ‘ Cicero most pleas- 
santly and conceitedly (said).’ Holland.— 

3. t Fancifully ; whimsically. ‘ Conceitedly 
dress her.’ Donne. 

Conceitedness (kon-set'ed-nes),n. The state 
of being conceited; an overweening fond- 
ness of one’s own person or endowments ; 
vanity; conceit. ‘Aristotle’s pride, conceit- 
edness, and unthankfuMiess towards .Plato.’ 
Dr. E. More. 

As arrogance and concetieditess of our own abilities 
are very shocking and ofren.sive to men of sense and 
virtue, we may be very sure they are highly displeas- 
ing to that Being who delights in a humble mind, 
Addison, 

Conceitless t (kon-setles), a. Of dull con- 
ception; stupid; dull of apprehension. 

Think’st thou I am so shallow, so conceiiless, 

To be seduced by thy flattery? Shak. 

Conceivability (kon-sev'a-biT'i-ti), n. Con- 
eeivableness. 

Conceivable (kon-sev'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being conceived, thought, imagined, or un- 
derstood, ‘ Whereby any conceivable weight 
may be moved by any conceivable power.’ 
Bp. Wilkins. 

If , . . those propositions only are co^tceivable of 
which subject and predicate are capable of unity of 
representation, then is the subjectivity of space in- 
conceivable. H. Spencer. 

Conceivableness (kon-sev'’a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being conceivable. H. Spencer. 
Conceivably (kon-sev'a-bli), adv. In a con- 
ceivable or intelligible manner. Sir T. 
Browne; Whaiely. 

Conceive (kon-sev'), n.t. pret. & pp. con- 
ceived; ppr. conceiving. [0. Fr. coneever, con- 
ceveir, Fr. concevoir, from L. concipere, to 
conceive, perceive, receive, comprise— 
together, and capio, to take, receive, ] 1. To 
become pregnant with ; to develop in the 
womb in an embryonic state. ‘ Sinful man 
cmiceived and born in sin.’ Tennyson. 

She hath also conceived a son in her old age. 

Luke i. 36. 

2. To form in the mind; to devise. 
Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpose against 

you. Jer. xlix. 30. 

It was among the ruins of the Capitol that I first 
conceived the idea of a work which has amused and 
exercised near twenty years of my life. Gibbon. 

3. To realize in the mind ; to form a con- 
ception of ; to place distinctly before the 
thoughts ; to comprehend: often used as a 
specific term in philosophy. See Concep- 
tion, 2 . 

We can neither cottceive, on the one hand, an ulti- 
mate minimum of space or time ; nor can we, on the 
other, conceive their infinite divisibilit}^. In like man- 
ner, we cannot conceive absolute commencement 
of time, nor the utmost limit of space, and are yet 
equally unable to cojiceive them without any com- 
mencement or limit. Sir W. Hamilton, 

4. To think; to imagine; to suppose pos- 
sible. 

You can hardly conceive this man to have been bred 
in the same climate. Swift. 

5. t To admit into the mind; to feel. ‘ Such 
a pleasure as inoaged birds conceive.’ Shak. 

6. t To become aware of or acquainted with. 

Conceiving the dishonour of his mother 

^^'Shak. 

7. To express; to embody in words; as, I 
received a letter conceived in the following 
terms; conceived in plain terms. Brougham. 
Syn. To apprehend, imagine, suppose, un- 
derstand, comprehend, believe, think. 
Conceive (kon-sevO, v.i. 1 . To have a fetus 

formed in the womb; to become pregnant. 

Thou Shalt conceive, arid, bear a son. Judg. xiiL 3. 

2.t To hold an opinion; with of. 


’.ngti 

He straight declined, droop'd, took it deepl 
Fasten’w and fix’d the shame on’t in himself 


The grieved commons 
Hardly conceive of me; let it be nois'd 
That through our intercession this revokeraent 
And pardon comes. Shak 

3, To have or form a conception or idea ; to 
think; with 0 /. 

Conceive of thing.s clearly and distinctly in their 
own natures; concewe of things completely in all 
their parts. Watts. 

Conceiver (kon-sev'^r), n. One that con- 
ceives. Sir T, Browne. 

Coucelebratet (kon-seFe-brat), u.t [L. con- 
ceUbro.} To celebrate together. Sherwood. 


Concentt (kon-sent’), n. [L. eoncentus, from 
concino, to sing in accordarice—coji, and 
cano, to sing.] 1. Concert of voices; concord 
of sounds; harmony. ‘That undisturbed 
song of pure concent.’ Milton.— %, Consist- 
ency; accordance. ‘In concent to his own 
principles.’ A tterhury. 

Concent (kon-senf), v.t. To make to ac- 
cord; to harmonize. 

Such irmsick is wise words, with time 

Concentfult (kon-sent'fiil), a. Harnmnioiis. 

‘So eoncentful an harmony.’ Fotherhy. 
Concentrate (kon-sen’trat or kon'.sen-trat), 
v.t. pret. & pp. concentrated; yipr. concen- 
trating. [See Concentre.] 1 . To bring to 
a common centre or point of union; to cause 
to come together; to bring nearer to each 
other; to bring to bear on one point; to 
direct towards one object; as, to concentrate 
rays of light into a focus. 

He hastily concentrated his whole force at his owu 
camp. Motley. ■ 

The magistracy are now concefitrating their efforts 
on the suppression of begging. 

Examiner newspaper. 

2, In chemical manipulations, to intensify 
by removing non-essential matter; to reduce 
to a state of gu’eat strength and purity; to 
rectify, ‘Spirit of vinegar concentrated and 
reduced to its greatest strength.’ Arhuthnot. 
See CONCENTBATION (&). 

Concentrate (kon-sen'trat or kon'sen-trat), 
v.i To approach or meet in a common 
point or centre. 

Concentrated (kon-sen'trat-ed or kon'sen- 
trat-ed), 2 ?. and a. 1. Brought to a common 
point or centre.-— 2. Increased in strength 
by concentration (which see) ; as, a co7icen- 
t7'ated solution of morphia; concentrated 
sulphuric acid.— 3. Jnpatkol. a term applied 
to the pulse when there is a contracted con- 
dition of the artery. • ; 

Concentration (kon-sen-tra'shon), n. The 
act of concentrating ; as, («) the act of col- 
lecting into a central point; the act of 
directing to one object; the state of being 
brought to a common point or centre; as, 
the concentra lion of troops in one place ; the 
concentration of one’s energies. 

The evidence of superior genius is the power of 
inXtWtcinal concentration. B. R. Haydon. 

(&) In chem. the act of increasing the strength 
of fluids by volatilizing part of their water. 
The matter to be concentrated must, there- 
fore, be less readily evaporated than water, 
as sulphuric and phosphoric acids, solutions 
of alkalies, c&c. 

Concentrative (kon-sen'ti‘a-tiv),a. Tending 
to concentrate; characterized by concentra- 
tion. *A concentrative act, or act of atten- 
tion,’ Sir If. Hamilton. 

Concentrativeness (kon-sen’tra-tiv-nes), n. 
The quality or faculty of concentrating; 
specifically, in ph^'en, one of the propensi- 
ties wltose function is supposed to bestow 
the power of concentrating two or more 
mental powers at one and the same time 
upon any particular object. 

Concentrator (kon'sen-tra-ter), n. One 
who or that which concentrates; specifically, 
an apparatus for the separation of dry, 
comminuted ore, according to the gravity » 
of its particles, by exposing a falling sheet 
of ore dust to intermittent puffs of air. E. 

H. Knight. 

Concentre (kou-sen'ter), v.i. pret. & pp. 
concentred; ppr. concentring. [Fr, eo7ice7i- 
t7'er — Xj. con, together, and centrum, a 
centre.] To converge to or meet in a com- 
mon centre; to combine or lie united in one 
object. ‘God, in whom all perfections con- 
centi'e.’ Bp. Beimidge, 

All these are like so many lines drawn from several 
objects, that in some way relate to him, and concen- 
/ruin him. Sir M. Hale. 

Concentre (kon-sen'ter), v.t. To draw or 
direct to a common centre ; to bring together; 
to concentrate. ‘In the concentring all 
their precion s beam s, ’ Mil ton. ‘ The wretch 
co'nce7it7’cd all in self.’ Sir W. Scott. 

By no other intellectual application is the soul thus 
reflected on itself, and its faculties cottcentred in such 
independent, vigorous, unwonted, and continuous 
energy. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

Concentric (kon-sen'trik), a. [L.concentricus 
—C071, and centrimi, centre. ] Having a com- 
mon centre; as, co7\ce7it7ic circles, ellipses, 
spheres, &c. ; the concentric coats of onions, 
or bulbs with many layers; the concentric 
orbits of the jdanets. ‘ Cmicentric circles 
upon the surface of the water.’ Mewton. 

Those, like so many spheres, but one heaven make, 
For they .are all concentric unto thee. Donne. 
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Concentrical (kon-sen'trik-al), a. Same as 
Concentnc. Boyle; Arbuthnot 

Concentrically (kon-sen'trik-al-li), aclv. In 
a concentric manner; in a common centre. 

All the torrents which descend from the southern 
side of the Alps, and from the northern slope of the 
Apemiines, meet concentrically in the recess or 
mountain bay which the two ridges inclose. 

Rtiskin. 

Concentricate (kon-sen'tri-kat), -u-t. To 
concentrate. Latham. 

Concentricity (kon-sen-tris1-ti), n. State 
of ])eing concentric. 

Concentual (kon-sen'tCi-al), a. [From con- 
cent.} Harmonious; accordant. ‘This con- 
sunnhate or concentual song of the ninth 
sphere.’ T. Warton. [Hare.] 

Concept (koiFsept), n. The subject of a 
conception; the object conceived by the 
mind; a notion. 

(Kant and his followers) say they are of three 
kinds—i. Piire conce/>ts, which borrow nothing from 
experience ; as the notions of cause, time, and space. 
2 EmMrical concepts, which are altogether derived 
f^ni experience; as the notion of colour or pleasure. 
3. Mixed concepts, composed of elements turnished 
partly by experience and partly by the pure under- 
standing. Fleming. 


Conceptacle (kon-sep'ta-kl), n. [L. concep- 
taculum, from concipio. See Conceive.] 

1. That in which any- 
thing is contained; a 
vessel; a receiver or 
receptacle. Woodward. 

2. Tn hot the thickened 
capsular fruit of some 
algfe, in which spores 
and antheridia are both 
contained. Applied also 
to a similar organ in the 
fungi. 

Conceptibility t ( kon- 
sep'ti-biri-ti), n. The 
quality of being con- 
ceivable, Cudiobrth. Conceptacle of an Alga, 

COUCeptible t (kon- embedded in cellular 
sep'ti-bl), a. [See Con- tissue. 

CEIVABLE.] Capable of 
being conceived; conceivable; intelligible. 
‘Attributes easily conceptible by us.’ Sir 
M. Hale. 

Conception (kon-sep'sbon), n. [L. concepUo, 
from concipio. See Conceive.] 1. The act 
of conceiving; the first formation of the 
embryo of an animal. 



I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy concep- 
tion. Gen. iii. 16. 


Fig. 

Joy had the like conception in our eyes. Shak. 


2. The act of conceiving in the mind ; the 
power of conceiving in the mind; that 
which is conceived in the mind ; as, {a) a 
product of the imaginative or inventive 
faculty. ‘ The conceptions of its poets, the 
creations of its sculptors.’ Hr. Caird. ^b) In 
philos. (1) that mental act or combination of 
acts by which an absent object of perception 
is brought before the mind by the imagina- 
tion. In this sense we form a conception of 
a book, when we imagine a book, although 
the book imagined must have a definite 
size, form, and colour, none of which is in- 
cluded in the meaning of the word ‘book.’ 


Under the article of conception, I shall confine my- 
self to that facultj' whose province it is to enable us 
to form a notion of past sensations, or of the objects 
of sense that we have formerly perceived. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart has even bestowed on the reproduc- 
tive imagination the term Conception; — happily, we 
do not think; as both in grammatical propriety, and 
by the older and corrector usage of philosophers, 
this term (or rather the product of this operation — 
Concept] is convertible with general notion, or more 
correctly, notion, .simply, and in this sense is admir- 
ably rendered by the Eegriff {whnt is grasped up) of 
the Germans. Sir If. Hamilton, 

(2) That which constitutes the meaning of a, 
word, and which is not capable of being 
presented to the mind l3y a single act of 
imagination; a notion; also the meiital oper- 
ation by which such notions or conceptions 
are formed. In this sense we form the con- 
ception of a book when we consider the at- 
tributes of a book together, and recognize 
them as existing in a number of individual 
instances which form a class by themselves 
in virtue of this fact. 

The fir.st and most important of (the three concep- 
tions rowwCi. which the speculation carried on by Kant 
and Fichte clusters}, is what we have called the 
metaphy.sic.al cojtcertian—ihe conception of immate- 
rial substance. Substance, the perdurable basis of 
all phenomena, is the deepest thought of metaphysi- 
cal speculation. Scotsman newspaper. 

See also the extract from Sir W. Hamilton 
above, (c) Thought, notion, or idea in the 


loose sense; as, yon have no cmception how 
clever he is. 

But a religion whose object was the truth was at 
this time so unknown a thing that a pagan magis- 
trate could have no conception of it but as a new sect 
of philosophy. IFarburton. 

8. t A conceit; a fanciful thought. ‘ Full of 
conceptions, points of epigram, and witti- 
cisms.’ Hryden. — Immaculate conception. 
See IMMACULATE. — Syn. Hotion,idea, image, 
thought, concept, apprehension, sentiment, 
view. 

Conceptional (kon-sep'shon-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to or having the nature of a conception 
or notion. 

There is movement in the whole vocabulary of 
language, from the designation of what is coarser, 
grosser, more material, to the designation of what is 
finer, more abstract and conceptional, more formal. 

Whitney. 

Conceptionalist (kon-sep'shon-al-ist), n. A 
conceptualist. 

Coiiceptious t (kon-sep'shus), a. Apt to 
conceive; fruitful. ‘Thy fertile and con- 
ceptious womb.’ Shak. 

Conceptive (kon-sep'tiv), a. Capable of 
conceiving; (a) physically. 

The uterine parts may be reduced into a conceptive 
constitution. Sir T. Browne, 

(6) Mentally. 

The alleged inconceivableness of a minimum or a 
limit . . .is not due to an arrest of the conceptive 
power, but a baffling of it. H. Spencer. 

Conceptual (kon-sep'tu-al), a. Pertaining 
to conception, mental or physical. 

Every conceptual act is so immediately followed as 
to seem accompanied by a nomenclatory one. 

Whitney. 

Conceptualism (kon-sepTu-al-izm), n. In 
metaph. a doctrine in some sense interme- 
diate between realism and nominalism. See 
extract under Conceptualist. 

Conceptualist (kon-sep'tu-al-ist), n. One 
who holds the doctrine that the mind has 
the power of assigning an independent ex- 
istence to general conceptions. 

The conceptnalists assign to universals an exist- 
ence which may be called logical or psychological, 
that is, independent of single objects, but dependent 
upon the mind of the thinking subject, in which they 
are as notions or conceptions. Fleming, 

Couceptualistic (kon-sep'tu-al-is"tik), a. 
Pertaining to conceptualism or conceptual- 
ists. 

Couceru (kon-sdrn'), v. t. [Fr. concerner, to 
concern; L. concernOf to mix or mingle— 
eon, together, and cerno, to sift ; cog, with 
Gr. krim, to separate.] 1. To relate or be- 
long to. 

Preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Acts xxviii. 31. 

2. To affect the interest of ; to be of import- 
ance to. 

Our wars with France have affected us in our most 
tender interests, and coticerned us more than those 
with any other nation. Addison. 

3. With the reflexive pronoun, to take or 
have an interest in; to occupy or busy one’s 
self with; as, a good j)rince concerns himself 
in the happiness of his subjects. 

Being a layman I ought not to have concerned my- 
self with speculations w-hich belong to the profession. 

Dry den. 

4. To disturb; to make uneasy; to cause 
concern to: generally in pp. ; as, to be deeply 
concermd about the safety of a friend. 

In one compressing engine I shut a sparrow, with- 
out forcing any air in, and in an hour the bird began 
to pant, and be concerned, and in less than an hour 
and a half to be sick. Derham. 

Conceru (kon-sern'), n. 1. That which re- 
lates or belongs to one; business; affair. 
‘Exposing the private concerns of families.’ 
Addison.— -2. Interest; matter of import- 
ance; that which affects one’s welfare or 
happiness. 

’Tis all mankind’s co7icern that he should live. 

Dryden. 

3. Compassionate or affectionate regard; 
solicitude; anxiety; agitation or uneasiness 
of mind; disturbed state of feeling. 

Why all this co7tcei'7t for the poor? We want them 
not. Swift. 

O Marcia, let me hope thy kind co7tce7-7ts. 

And gentle wishes, follow me to battle. Addison. 

4. An establishment or firm for the transac- 
tion of business ; a manufacturing or com- 
mercial establishment ‘ The stoppage of one 
or two more banking concerns.’ Sat. Jiev. — 

5. Loosely applied to almost any object 
whatever, especially one that is large and 
constructed of different pieces. ‘ The hack- 
ney-coach— a great, lumbering, square, con- 
cern.’ Hickens. [OoXloci.}— Care, Solicitude, 
Concern, Anxiety, See under CARE. 


Concernancyt (kon-serhian-si), n. Concern; 
business; import. Shale. 

Concerned (kon-sernd''), P- and a. Having 
concern; interested; engaged; anxious. 
Concernedly (kou-s6rn'ed-li), adv. Iii a 
concerned manner; with anxiety or solici- 
tude; with interest. Clarendon. 
Concernedness (kon-sdrn'ed-nes), n. State 
of being concerned. ‘ Earnestness and eon- 
cernedness.’ Ahp. Sharp. 

Concerning ( kon-ser'ning ), prep. Pertain- 
ing to ; regarding ; with relation to. [’J'his 
word, originally a participle, is now fully 
established as a preposition, being freely 
used without being made to agree with any 
other word.] 

I have accepted thee cottceimutg this thing also, 
that I will not overthrow this city for the which tliou 
hast spoken. Gen, six. 21. 

Concerning t (kon-s6r'ning), a. Important, 

‘ So great and so concernirtg a truth. ’ South. 
Concerning t (kon-ser'^ning), n. Affair of 
importance; concern; business. 

We shall write to you 

As time and our C07tcer7ti7zgs shall importune. Shah. 

Concernment (kon-sern^ment), n. LA 
thing in which one is concerned or inter- 
ested; concern; affair; business; interest. 

Propositions which extend only to the present life 
are small, compared with those that have influence 
upon our everlasting co/icer/unents. Watts. 

The great co7icer7i7ne7tt of men is with men. Locke. 

2. State of concerning or bearing upon the 
interest or happiness of one; importance; 
moment. 

He justly fears a peace would prove 
Of ill concer7i77te7ti to his haughty love. JDryde7t, 
Experimental truths are matters of great concer7t- 
to mankind. Boyle. 

3. State of being concerned or occupied; in- 
terference; participation. 

He married a daughter to the earl without any 
other approbation of her father or conce7’7t77ie7it in it, 
than sufiering him and her to come into his presence. 

Clare7tdo7i. 

4. State of being concerned or anxious; con- 
cern; solicitude; anxiety. 

Their ambition is manifest in their C07tcer7i7ne7tt. 

Dryde7i. 

Concert (kon-s6rt'), v.t. [Fr. eoncerter, from 
It. concertare, to concert, to contrive, ap- 
parently from L. con, together, and certare, 
to contend, but rather misspelled from L. 
consero, consertiis, to join together, to unite, 
to employ.] 1. To contrive and settle by 
mutual communication of opinions or pro- 
positions ; to settle or adjust, as a plan or 
system to be pursued, by conference or agree- 
ment of two or more parties; as, to concert a 
scheme. 

The two rogues, having their plan, parted 

company. Defoe. 

2. To plan; to devise. 

A commander had more trouble to co7icert hi.s de- 
fence before the people than to plan the operations 
of a campaign. Bta-ke. 

3. [From the noun coticert] To sing in con- 
cert. [Hare.] 

And we, with Nature’s heart in tune, 

Co7icerted harmonies. MothertvelL 

Concert (kon-sert'), t?.?*. To act in concert: 
with with. [Pv.are.] 

The ministers of Denmark were appointed to C67i- 
cr?'/ Talbot. Bp. Bnr7iet. 

Concert (kon'’s6rt), n. [From above verb, 
but in 2 and following meanings the L. con- 
centus, a singing together, seems to have 
had an influence.] 1, Agreement of two 
or more in a design or plan ; union formed 
by mutual communication of opinions and 
views ; accordance in a scheme ; harmony; 
as, the emperor and the pope acted In con- 
cert. 

All these discontents have arisen from tlie want of 
a due communication and couert. Svvift. 

2. The music of a company of players ox* 
singers, or of both united ; a public or pri- 
vate musical entertainment, at whieli a 
number of vocalists or instrumentalists, or 
both, jierform singly or combined.— 3. Any 
public musical entertainment.— 4. In music, 
concord; harmony. 

Compositions, called playhouse or act tunes, were 
written and played in co7ice7-t, and not in unison as 
formerly. Stamer &• Bai-rett. 

— Concert pitch. See Pitch. 

CoHcertante (kon-char-tan'ta), n. [It. ppr. 
of concertare, to form a concert.] A. piece 
of music composed for several principal in- 
struments or voices, with an accompaniment 
for the band, differing from a c« nicer to, 
which has but one principal instrument. 
Coacertatioixt (kon-ser-ta''ahon), n. [L. con- 
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eertatio, a contending together. See CON- 
CERT, 1 !.*.] Strife; contention. 

After the concertation when they could not agree, 
the king coining between them, called aw.ny the 
bishops from the monks. Foxe, 

Coficertative t (kon-ser'ta-tiv), a. Conten- 
tions; quarrelsome. Bailey. 

Concerted (kon-s6rt'ed), p. and a. Mutually 
contrived or planned; a^aconceHed, scheme. 
—Concerted apiece, in micsic^ a composition 
in parts for several voices or instruments, 
as a trio, a quartet, &c. 

Concertina (kon-ser-te'na), n. [From con- 
cert. ] A musical instrument invented by Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, the principle of which is 
similar to that of the accordion. It is com- 
posed of a bellows, with two faces or ends, 
generally polygonal in shape, on which are 
placed the various stops or studs, hy the ac- 
tion of which air is admitted to the free me- 
tallic reeds which produce the sounds. In the 
English concertina the finger-stops are in 
four rows, the two inner rows being confined 
to the notes of the natural scale, and the 
two outer to the sharps and flats. The com- 
pass of the instrument is three octaves and 
three notes, and the sounds in the scale are 
double, that is, in pressing a stud the same 
note is produced when the bellows is drawn 
out as when it is pushed in. The G-erman 
concertina is an inferior instrament, having 
a less extensive compass, and being capa}>le 
of producing music only in a very limited 
number of keys, while the English concer- 
tina can be played in any key. 

Concertion (kon-s6r''shon),'jk Concert; con- 
trivance; adjustment. Yoimg. 
Concertment (kon-s6rt'ment), n. The act 
of concerting. B. Pollok. [Bare. 3 
Concerto (kon-char'to), n. [It.] A piece of 
music for a concert; originally, a compo- 
sition in which many performers played in 
unison, but in which one or two instruments 
took the lead; but now a species of compo- 
sition, usually in a symphonic form, written 
for one principal instrument, with accom- 
paniments for a full orchestra. 

Concession (kon-se'shon), n. [L. co7icessio, 
from ooncedo. See Concede.] 1. The act 
of conceding, granting, or yielding; usually 
irnifiying a demand, claim, or request from 
the party to whom it is made. ‘Isot per- 
mitted by the concession of God.’ Jer. Tay- 
lor. ■ . 

The CQ7tcession of these charters was in a parlia- 
mentary way. Sir M. Hale. 

By some mutual concessions the bu.siness was ad- 
justed. llaUavi. 

Specifically, in rliet the yielding, granting, 
or allowing to the opposite party some point 
or fact that may bear dispute, with a view 
to obtain something which cannot be denied, 
or to show that even admitting the point 
conceded, the cause is not with the adverse 
party, but can be maintained by tlie advo- 
cate on other grounds. —2. The thing yielded; 
a grant. 

A gift of more worth, in a temporal view, was the 
grant to the king of the cruzada, the excusada, and 
other concessions of ecclesiastical revenue. Pi-escott. 

[This sense has been specially applied to 
grants of land, privileges, or immunities to 
certain individuals or companies to enable 
or empower them to do certain things, as to 
construct railways, canals, &c. 

A Frenchman has obtained the concession (the 
privilege of making the Suez Canal), and it may be 
executed by French engineers and French workmen. 

Edin. Jiev.) 

Concessionaryt G^on-se'shon-ar-i),a. Yield- 
ing by indulgence or allowance. Bailey. 
Concessionary (kon-se'shon-ar-i), n. A 
concessionnaire. 

Concessionist (kon-se'shon-ist),?i. One who 
makes or favours concession. Quart liev. 
Concessionnaire (kofi-ses-syon-iir), n, [Fr.] 
A person to whom a privilege or concession 
has been made; a grantee. 

Concessive (kon-ses'iv), a. Implying conces- 
sion. ‘ A concessive conjunction. ’ Bp. Lowth. 
Concessively (kon-ses1v-U), adv. By way of 
concession or yielding; by way of admitting 
■what may be disputable. 

Some have written rhetorically and concessively. 

Sir T. Brtnune. 

Concessory (kon-ses'or-i), a. Conceding; 
l^ennissive. [Bare.] 

The$e laws are not prohibitive, but concessory. 

Jer. Taylor. 

Concete,t n. Conception; apprehension. 
Chaucer. . 

Cwcettism (kon-set'tizm), n. The use of 
affected wit or concetti. Kingsley. 
Concetto (kon-chet'to), n. pi Concetti (kon- 
chetTe). [It. See CONGEXT,] Affected wit; 


an ingenious thought or turn of expression; 
a conceit.- * A kind of counter-taste founded 
on surprise and curiosity which may be ex- 
pressed by the conceffo.' Shenstone. ^Con- 
cetti and antitheses.* Chesterfield. 

Conch (kongk), n. [L. concha, Gr., Jcongche, 
Skr. gankha, a shell] 1, A marine shell- 
fish, especially one of large size, as the 
Strombtis gigas. ‘ Orient pearls which from 
the conchs he drew,’ Dry den.— % A large 
spiral shell used as a sort of trumpet, and 
assigned as such to the mythological divini- 
ties called Tritons. 

There is the Trophonius’ cave in which, by some 
artifice, the leaden Tritons are made not only to 
spout water, but to play the most dreadful groans 
out of their lead Thackeray, 

3. The external portion of the ear, more 
especially the liollow part of it. Called also 
Concha. — 4. In arch, the plain ribless sur- 
face of a vault or pendeiitive; the semi- 
dome of an apse ; the apse itself, ‘ The conch 
or apse before which stood the high altar.* 
Mihnan. Called also Conc/ia. See Apse,— - 
5. One of the inhabitants of the Bahamas 
and other neighbouring islands : so called 
by way of nickname from the commonness 
of the conch-shell there. ‘ The aforesaid 
postmaster, a stout corich, with a square-cut 
coatee and red cape and cuffs.’ Mich. Scott. 
Concha (kongfica), n. Same as Conch, 3 and 4. 
Conchaceat <kong-ka'se-a). Same as Con- 
chifera. 

Conchifer (kongMa-f6r), n. [L. concha, a 
shell, and/ero, to bear.] A mollusc of the 
class Conchifera. 

Conchifera (kong-kif er-a), n. pi. [L. concha, 
a shell, md fero, to carry.] Lamarck’s name 
for that large class of acephalousmolluscous 
animals which are protected by shells con- 
sisting of two pieces, and commonly known 
by the name of bivalves. They include the 
Lamellibranchiata and the Bi*acIiiopoda, 
which two classes, however, differ widely 
from one another. 

Co 2 ichiferous(kong-kif'er-us), a. Belonging 
to the Conchifera. ‘The conchiferoiis or 
bivalve Acephala.* R. Garner. 

Conchiforiu (kongTci-form), a. [L. concha, 
a shell, mUifomia, shape.] Shell-shaped. 
Conchitet (kong'kit), n. A fossil couch or 
shell Bp. Kicolson. 

Conchitic (kong-kit'ik), a. Composed of 
shells; containing shells in abundance: ap- 
plied to limestones, and marbles in which 
the remains of shells are a noticeable fea- 
ture. Page. 

Conchoid (kong'koid), n. [Gr. Jcongchoeides, 
from Jcongche, a shell, and eidos, form.] The 
name of a curve of the fourth order, given 
to it by its inventor Mcomedes. 

Conchoidal (kong-koi'dal), a. In mineral. 
having convex elevations and concave de- 
pressions like shells: applied principally to 
a surface produced by breaking, certain 
minerals being said to have a conchoidal 
fracture. 

Conchological ( kong-ko-lo jfik-al ), a. Per- 
taining to conchology. ‘ The conchological 
labours of Liniifleus and his followers.' Bncy, 
Brit. 

Conchologist (kong-kol'o-jist) n. 1. One 
versed in conchology.— 2. The name given 
to the carrier shells (genus Phorus), from 
their often attaching shells to the margins 
of their whorls as they grow. 

Conchology (kong-kol'o-ji), n. [Gr. Jcongche, 
a shell, and logos, discourse.] The science 
of shells; that department of zoology which 
treats of the nature, formation, and clas- 
sification of the shells with which the 
bodies of many mollusca are protected; or 
the word may be used also to include a 
knowledge of the animals themselves, in 
which case it is equivalent to malacology. 
In systems of conchology shells are usually 
divided into three orders, Univalves, Bi- 
valves, and Multivalves, according to the 
number of pieces of which they are com- 
posed. 

Conchometer (kong-kom'et-6r), n. [Gr. 
kongchi, a shell, and metron, a measure.] 
An instrument for measuring molluscous 
shells and the angle of their spire. 
Concho-spiral (kong'ko-spi-ral), n. A va- 
riety of spiral curve existing in certain 
shells. Agmsiz. 

Cqnchylaceous, Conchyliaceous (kong- 
ki-la'shus, kong-kiri-a"shus), a. [L. conchy- 
lium, fromGr. kongchylion, dim, of JcmigoM, 
a shell] Pertaining to shells; resembling a 
shell; as, conchyliaceous impressions. 
Conchyliologlst, Conchyliology (kong- 
kilT-oFo-jist, ko»g-kiI'i-oro-ji). [From L. 


conchylium. See above.] Forms sometimes 
formerly used as synonyms of Cojidioloqist 
and Conchology. 

Conchyliometry (kong-kiUi-om"et~ri), n 
[L. conchylium (see a1)ove), and Gr. metron, 
measure.] The art or science of measuring 
shells or their curves. ® 

Oonchylious (kong-kil'i-us), a. [L. conchyl- 
ium. See above.] Belonging or pertainiug 
to the shelled mollusca. 

Conciator (kon'shi-a-ter),?i. [L.L. conckm, 
conciatwn, to refit, from coniptus, pp. of 
comere, to dress, adorn, ] In glass-maJcing, 
tJie person who weighs and proportion.s tlie 
materials to be made into glass. 

Concierge (koh-syrirzh), ?i. [Fr.] One who 
attends at the entrance to an edifice, public 
or private; a door-keeper to a hotel, house, 
prison, &c.; a janitor, male or female; a 
porter. 

Conciliahlet (kon-sil'i-a-bl), n. [L, rjmcilk 
ahuhmi, dim. of concilinni, a council] A 
small assembly; a conventicle. 

Some have sought the truth in conventicles nnd 
c07iciliables of hereticks and sectaries. Bacon, 

Conciliahie (kon-sil'i-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being reconciled or conciliated. 

Nor doth he put aivny adulterously xvho complains 
of causes rooted in immutable nature, utter unfitness, 
utter disconformity, not conciliable, because not to be 
amended without a miracle. Milion. 

Conciiiahule (kon-sil'i-a-bul), n. [See Con- 
ciliable, Kccles. a small assembly; an 
obscure council. Mitman, [Bare.] 
Conciliar (kon - sil'i-dr), a. [ From L. conci- 
lium, a council] Pertaining or relating to 
a council ‘ debates.' Baker. 

Conciliary (kon-sil'i-a-ri), a. Same as Co 7 i- 
ciliar. Jer, Taylor. 

Conciliate (kon-sil'i-at),?;.t pret & iip. con- 
ciliated; ppr. conciliating. [L. concilia, con- 
ciliatnm, to bring together, unite, as in 
thought or feeling, from conciUum, plan, 
purpose, council See Council.] l.'J'o re- 
concile or bring to a state of friendship; to 
make friendly or satisfied; to pacify; to 
soothe. 

The rapacity of his father’s administration had ex- 
cited .such universal discontent, that it was found 
e.-tpeclicjit to conciliate the nation, PIalla7ft, 

2. To lead or draw to by moral influence or 
power; to win, gain, or engage, by some- 
thing adapted to secure regard or favour. 

Christ’s other miracles ought to have conciliated 
belief to his doctrine from the Jews. Cndiuoi'th. 

It xvere to be supposed . . . that these evang'elists 
and apostolical men and founders of uncorrnpted 
Christianity in many jAaces, had the power of work- 
ing miracles, to introduce themselves to strangers, 
and to conciliate their regard and respect, yortin. 

3. To gain or secure by a .secret though not 
moral influence. ‘ k i>h litre, or plants that 
conciliate affection.’ Sir T. Broione. [Bare.] 

4. To reconcile, harmonize, or show to be 
compatible. —S yn. To win, gain, engage, 
propitiate, reconcile, appease. 

Conciliating (kon-sil'i-at-ing), a. Winning; 
pacifying; having the quality of gaining fa- 
vour; as, a conciliating address. 
Conciliation (kon-sil''i-a"shon), n. 1. The 
act of reconciling persons at variance; the 
act of making friends; a.s, he applied himself 
to the conciliation of the rival lords. 

The house has gone farther; it has declared cofi- 
ciliation admissible previous to any submission on 
the part of America. Hnrke. 

2. The act of winning or gaining; as, thecon- 
ciliotion of favour, esteem, affection, and 
the like,— 3. The act of reconciling, or ren- 
dering or showing to be compatible; the act 
of harmonizing or showing to be in har- 
mony. 

St. Austin repeatedly declares the cojiciliatmi of 
tlie foreknowledge, predestination, and free grace of 
God with the free will of man, to be a most difficult 
question, intelligible only to few. Sir if. Hamilto^i. 

Conciliative (kon-sil'i-iVtiv), a. Beconcil- 
ing; pacific; conciliatory. Coleridge. 
Conciliator (kon-sil'i-a-ter), n. One who 
conciliates or reconciles. ‘ The conciliator 
of Christendom.* Bp. HaeJeet. 
Conciliatory (kon-sil'i-a-tor-i), a. Tending 
to conciliate or reconcile; tending to make 
peace between persons at variance; pacific; 
as, the general made conciliatory propo.si- 
tions to the insurgents; tlie legislature 
adopted conciliatory measures. ‘ The ami- 
able, comiliatm'y virtues of lenity, modera- 
tion, and tenderness to the privileges of 
those who depend on this kingdom.’ Burke. 
Syn. Pacific, winning, engaging. 
Concinnatet (kon-sin'at), v.t [L. conemno, 
eoncinnatum. See Concinnity.] To place 
fitly or becomingly together; to make neat; 
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to clear; to inirify. receit to trim and 
co/iciiinate \vine.’ EoUamL 
Concinnationt (kon-sin-na'shon), n. Put- 
tins; ill a decent or becoming form. ‘Tlie 
buiidiiig, concinnalioii, and perfecting of 
the saints.’ Bp. lieyyiolds. 

COECinnityt (kon-sin'i-ti), n. [L. concinni- 
tas, lltness, neatness, from conchinus, neat.] i 
Fitness; suitableness; neatness. ‘An exact 
concimiitu and evenness of fancy.’ Howell. 
‘The college ... so amply celebrated for 
the concinnity of its building.’ L. Addison. 

fEare,] . , ^ rr 

ConcinnOESt (kon-sin'us), a. [L. concinnus. 
See CONCiNxViTr.] Suitable; agreeable; har- 
monious. Johnson; Maunder. 

Concionary t (kon'shi-o-na-ri), a. Same as 
Conciona tory. Selden. 

CoECionatet (kon'shi-o-nat),tj.f. To preach. 
hithqow. 

CJoncionative,Concionatory(kon'shi-6-na- 
tiv, kon'shi-6-na"tor-i),a. [L. concioiiatoriuSy 
from coneioy an assembly.] Pertaining to | 
preaching; suited to or used in preaching i 
or discourses to public assemblies. ‘ Con- j 
invectives.’ Howell. [Bare.] ; 
CoEcionatort (kou'shi-d-na-ter), «. 1. A : 
preacher. Cockeram.~~2. A common coun- 
cilman; a freeman. Wharton. 

Concise (kon-sis')» co?icisus, cut off, 

brief, from concido—con, and ccedo, to cut.] 
Comprehending much in few words; brief 
and comprehensive; employing as few words 
as possible; as, in Genesis we ha-ve a con- 
eise account of the creation. 

The concise style, which expresseth not enough, 
but leaves somewhat to be understood. B. yonson. 

Where the author is . . . too brief and concise, 

: amplify a little. Watts. 

—Concise, Succinct, Condensed. Concise re- 
fers to style in speaking or waiting, and 
signifies expressing much in a few words. 
Succinct is more frequently applied to the 
subject-matter. Both terms signify brevity 
and comprehensiveness combined, but we 
speak of a concise style or phrase; a suc- 
cinct narrative or account. Condensed re- 
lates more to the mode of treatment by 
which a matter is brought or compressed 
into a smaller space than it might have 
occupied.— S yn. Brief, short, compendious, 
comprehensive, summary, succinct, laconic. 
Concisely (kon-sisdi), adv. In a concise 
manner; briefly; in few words. 

But to return to this digression, though it was 
almost necessary, all the rules of painting are method- 
ically, conctsety, and yet clearly delivered in this 
present treatise which I have translated. Dryden. 

Conciseness (kon-sis'nes), n. The quality 
of being concise; brevity in speaking or 
writing. ‘ The of Demosthenes 

the Greek orator.' Dryden. 

Concision (kou-si'zhon), n. [L.L. concisio, 
from concisum, concido, to cut off. See Con- 
cise.] l.t A division ; a schism ; a faction ; 
a sect. 

Those of the condsion %vho made it (that is, the 
concision) would do well to consider whether that 
which our Saviour assures us will destroy a kingdom 
be the likeliest way to settle and support a church. 

South. 

Hence— 2. The word used by the translators 
of the authorized version of the Bible to 
render the Greek Mtatome, the word used 
by St. Paul in Phil. iii. 2, apparently in con- 
tempt, instead of peritorne, for circumcision. 

Beware of dogs; beware of evil-workers; beware 
of the concision. Phil. iii. o. 

8. Conciseness. ‘His wonted vigour and 
concisioiV Brougham. [Eare.] 

No doubt, if I had wish'd to pay my court 

To critics, or to hail the setting .sun 

Of tyranny of all kinds, my concision 

Were more. Byron. 

Concitation t (kon-si-ta'shon), n. [D. conci- 
tatio, from eoncito, to stir or disturb— prefix 
con, intens., and cito, to stir.] The act of 
stirring up, exciting, or putting in motion. 
‘The concitation of humours. ’ Sir T. Browne. 
Concitet (kon-sif), y.f. pret. <fepp. concited; 
ppr. conciting. [L. concito.l To excite. Cot- 
gram. 

ConcitiJZfen (kon-sit'i-zen), n. A fellow-citi- 
zen. Knox. [Eare.] 

GoneXamation (kon-kla-ma'shon), n. [L. 
conclamaiio, from concto>no —prefix con, to- 
gether, and clamo, to cry out. See Claim.] 
An outcry or shout of many together; a 
clamorous outcry. May. 

Conclave (kon'klav), n. [L. conclave, a room 
locked by a key, a cabinet, a closet— co?!., 
together, and davis, a key.] 1. A private 
apartment, particularly the place in which 
the cardinals of the Eoman Catholic Church 
meet in privacy for the election of a pope.-— 


2. The assembly or meeting of the cardinals i 

shut up for the election of a pope ; hence, 
the body of cardinals. : 

I bid him welcome " 1 

I And thank the holy conc/ave for their loves. Shah. \ 

It was said of a cardinal, by reason of his appa- | 
rent likelihood to step into St. Peter’s chair, that in | 
two conclaves he went in pope and came out again i 
cardinal. South. i 

3. A private meeting; a close assembly. ‘ In 

close recess and secret conclave sat.’ Mil- 
ton. ■ ' i 

The verdicts, pronounced by this conclave (John- | 
son’s club) on new books, were speedily known over j 
! all London. Macaulay. i 

Conclavist (kon'klav-ist), n. An attendant 
whom a cardinal is allowed to take with 
' him into the conclave for the choice of a 
pope. 

! Conclimate (kon-klFmat), v.t [Prefix eon, 
and climate.] To acclimatize. Quart. Rev. 

\ [Eare.] 

i Conclude (kon-kludO, v.t. pret. <fc pp. con- 
! eluded; ppr. concluding. [L. concludo— 

\ prefix con, together, and claudo, to shut, 

I whence also clause.] 1. To shut up; to in- 
close. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

The very person of Christ . . . was only, touching 
bodily substance, concluded in the grave. Hooker. 

I dreamt 

Of some vast charm concluded in a star 
To make fame nothing. Tennyson. 

2. t To include; to comprehend. 

For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that 
he might have mercy upon ail. Rom. xi. 32. 

The Scripture hath concluded all under sin. 

Gal. iii. 22, 

3. To infer or arrive at by reasoning ; to de- 
duce, as from premises; to infer to be: often 
governing a clause. 

No man can conclude God’s love or hatred to any 
person, by anything that befals him. Tillotson. 
Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 

Or else my words effectual. Skak. 

4. To make a final judgment or determina- 
tion concerning; to judge. 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded blest before he die. Addison. 

5. To end; to finish. 

I will conclude this part with the speech of a coun- 
sellor of state. Bacon. 

6. To settle or arrange finally. ‘To con- 
clude a peace.’ Shak. 

You sent a large commission to conclude a league 
between his highness and Ferrara. Shak. 

7. To stop or restrain, or as in law to estop 
from further argument or proceedings; to 
oblige or bind, as by authority, or by one’s 
own argument or concession: generally in 
the passive; as, the defendant is concluded 
by his own plea. 

If they will appeal to revelation for their creation, i 
they must be concluded by it. Sir M. Hale. \ 

I do not consider the decision of that motion, upon ' 
affidavits, to amount to a res Judicata, which ought 
to conclude the present inquiry. Kent. 

Syn. To infer, decide, determine, close, 
finish, terminate, end. 

Conclude (kon-klud'), 1. To perform 
the last act of ratiocination; to gather up the 
consequences or consequence; to infer; to 
determine. 

For why should we the busy soul believe. 

When boldly she concludes of that and this. 

Sir y. Davies. 

2. To settle opinion; to form a final judg- 
ment. 

Where gentry, title, wisdom, 

Cannot concltcde but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance. Shak. 

3. To come to a decision; to resolve; to de- 
termine: generally followed by an infinitive 
or a clause. 

They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence. 

Shaa, 

4. To end. 

A train of lies. 

That, made in lust, conclude in perjuries. Dryden. 

Concludence.t Ooncludencyt (kon-klud'- 
ens, kon-klud'en-si), n. Inference; logical 
deduction from premises; consequence. ‘A 
necessary and mieXiitAeconchidency in these 
evidences of fact.’ ilf. 

Concludentt (kon-klud'ent), a. Bringing to 
a close; decisive. ‘Arguments highly con- 
sequential and coneludent to my purpose.’ 
Sir M. Hale. 

Concluder (kon-klud^er), One who con- 
cludes. ‘ Not forward concluders in these 
times.’ Mountagu. 

Concluding (kon-klud'ing), a. Final; end- 
ing; closing; as, the concluding sentence of 
' an essay. 


Concludingly t (kon-klud'ing-H), adv. Con- 
clusively; with incontrovertible evidence. 

Examine whether the opinion ... be concludingly 
demonstrated or not. Sir K. Digby. 

Conclusihlet (kon-kiu'zi-bl), a. Capable of 
being concluded or inferi'ed; determinable. 

'Tis certainly conclusible . . . that they will volun- 
tarily do this. Hajntnoftd. 

Conclusion (kon-klu’zlion),?!-. [L. concludo. I 

1. The end, close, or termination ; the last 
part; as, the conclusion of an address: often 
in the phrase m eonclusio?i=iinaVly, lastly, 
to conclude, and formerly also -in 

2. Final result. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Fear God and keep his commandments; for thz.'i i& 
the whole duty of man. Eccl. xii. 13. 

S. Determination ; final decision ; as, after 
long debate the House of Commons came to- 
this conclusion. 

And the conclusion is she shall be thine ; 

In practice let us put it presently. Shak. 

4. Consequence; inference; deduction from 
propositions, facts, experience, or reason- 
ing; specifically, in logic, the inference of a. 
syllogism as drawn from the premi.ses. 

He granted him both the major and the minor, but 
denied the contr/urj'ju;*. Addison. 

5. Something concluded or accomplished; 
something actually done. 

logo. Nay, this was but his dream. 

0th. But this denoted a foregone conclusion. Shak. 

6. An experiment. [Obsolete except in tlie 

phrase to try 3 

We practise all conclusions of grafting and inocu- 
lating. Bacon. 

Her physician tells me 
She hath pursued cojtclusions infinite 
Of ea.sy ways to die. Shak. 

And like the famous ape, 

To try conclusions in the basket creep, 

And break your neck down. Shak. 

7. In lam, (a) the charging of one’s self with 
some duty, or the like; an estoppel. (6) The 
end of a pleading or conveyance.— Conetw- 
sion to the country, the conclusion of a 
pleading by which a party ‘puts himself 
upon his country,* that is, appeals to the 
verdict of a jury. See under Country. 

Conclusional t (kon-klu'zhon-al), a. Con- 
cluding. Bp. Hooper. 

Conclusive (kon-klu'siv), a. 1. Decisive; 
giving a final determination; putting an 
end to debate or alignment; leading to a 
conclusion or determination. 

The agreeing votes of both houses were not, by 
any law or reason, conclusive to my judgment. 

Etkon Basilike. 

If the world be finite in dimensions it is movable by 
the power of God; and therefore my argument drawn 
from that movableness is coiclusive. Clarke. 

2. Specifically, bringing out or leading to a 
regular logical conclusion; conforming to 
the rules of the syllogism. 

Men . . . not knowing the true forms of syllogisms, 
cannot know whether they are made in right iand 
conclusive modes and figures. Locke. 

— Final, Conclusive, Ultimate. See under 
Final. — Syn. Final, convincing, satisfac- 
tory. 

Conclusively (kon-klu’siv-Ii), adv. In a. 
conclusive manner; decisively; with final 
determination ; as, the point of law is con- 
; clusively settled. 

The question has been most ably and conclusi^/ely 
cleared up in one of the reports of the select coni- 
I mittee. Burke. 

Conclusiveness (kon-klii’siv-nes), n. The 
quality of being conclusive or decisive ; the 
power of determining the opinion or of 
settling a question; as, the concludmnes& 
of evidence or of an argument. ‘ The con- 
clusiveness of the proof.’ J. S. Mill. 
Conclusory (kon-klu’sor-i), a. Conclusive. 
[Eare.] 

Conclusum (kon-klu’zum), n. [Neiit. of pp. 
of concludo, conclusum. See Conclude.! 
In diplomacy, see extract. 

A conclusum is a resume of the demands presented 
by a government. It may be discussed, and therein 
lies its difference from an ultimatum, which must be- 
accepted or rejected as it stands. 

Blackivood'sMttg. 

Concoagulate (koti-ko-ag'ii-lat), v.t. and i. 
[Prefix con, and coagulate.] To curdle or 
congeal together; to form one homogene- 
ous mass. 

For some solutions require more, others less, spirit 
of wine to concoagitlate adequately with them. 

: ■ , Boyle, ■ ■ 

Concoagulation (kon-k6-ag'u-lfV^sbon), w. 
A coagulating together, as different sub- 
stances or bodies in one homogeneous mass; 
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erystallwation of different salts in the same 
menstruum, *■ A concoagidution of the cor- 
puscles of a dissolved metal with those of 
the menstruum,’ Boyle. 

Concoct (kon-kolvt'). v.t [L. concoquo, con- 
coctwii—con, and coquo, to cook. See Cook.] 

1. t To digest by the stomach so as to turn 
food to chyle or nutriment. 

The vital functions are perfornred by general and 
constant laws; the food is concocted, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. Dr. G. C/iejyne, 

2. t To purify or sublime ; to refine by sepa- 

rating the gross or extraneous matter. 
‘Highconcoci!<?d venom.’ 2’/io?HSO'u.~3.t To 
ripen; to develop. I 

The root which still continueth in the earth is still i 
concocted by the earth. Bacon. 

4. To prepare by mixing together certain 
ingredients ; to make up. ‘ Employed him- 
self in concocting a smoking tumbler of 
punch.’ Lever. ~h. To devise; to plan; to 
plot; to fabricate; as, to concoct a scheme or 
a conspiracy; to concoct a plausible story. 
Concocter (kon-kokt'er), n. One who con- 
cocts. "'This private concocter of malcon- 
tent.’ 

Concoction (kon-kok'shon), n. [L. concoctio. 
Bee Concoct.] l.t Digestion or preparation 
of food in the stomach. 

The meats and drinks received into the stomach 
be altered by concoction and digestion. Sir T, Etyoi. 

2. t The process by which morbid matter was 
formerly supposed to be separated from the 
blood or humours, or otherwise changed 
and prepared to he thrown off; maturation, 
kt A ripening; the advance of anything 
toward perfection. 

The constantest notion of concoction is, that it 
should signify the degrees of alteration of one body 
into another, from crudity to perfect concoction. 

Bacon. 

4. The act of devising or preparing in the 
mind; as, the concoction of a scheme or plot. 

This was an error in the first concoction, and there- 
fore never to be mended in the second or third. 

Dryden. 

Ooncoctive (kon-kokt'iv), a. l.t Digestive ; 
having the power of digesting. 

Hence the cojtcociive powers, with various art, 
Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle. A rmstrong. 

2. Ripening or tending to ripen or mature. 
Thomson. 

'Concolourt (kon-kuV6r), a. [L. concolor.] 
Of one colour; without variety. * Concolour 
animals.’ Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
•Concomitance, Concomitancy (kon-kom'- 
i-tans, kon-komT-tan-si), n. 1. The state of 
being concomitant ; a bein^ together or in 
connection with another tiling. 

The secondary action subsisteth not alone, but in 
conccnnitancy with tlie other. Sir T. Browne. 

2. A doctrine to the effect that the body 
and blood of Christ are both received by 
communicating in one species only. Rev. 
Orhy Shipley. 

And therefore the dream of the Clmrch of Rome 
that he that receives the body receives also the 
blood, because conconn'tancethQ blood is received 
in the body, is neither true nor pertinent to this ques- 
tion, Taylor. 

410HCOinitaiieous (kon-kom-i-ta'ne-us), a. 
Accompanying. ‘ Omco mitaneous with most 
of other vices.’ Feltkam. 

{Concomitant (kon-kom'i-tant), a. [From 
L. coin, together, and comitor, to accom- 
pany, from comes, a companion. See Count, 
a nobleman.] Accompanying; conjoined 
with; concurrent; attending; may be fol- 
lowed by toith or to. 

It has pleased our wise Creator to annex to several 
objects a concomitant pleasure. Locke. 

As the beauty of the body accompanies the health 
of it, so certainly is decency concomitant to virtue. 

Hughes {quoted by Crabb). 

•Cfoncomitant (kon-komT-tant), n. A thing 
that accompanies another; an accompani- 
ment; an accessory. 

The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard- 
heartedness, South. 

Reproach is a concomitant to greatness. Addison. 
Formerly it might be applied to persons. 

He made him the chief canconuta?ti of his heir- 
apparent and only son. Reliquiee JVottoma7ies. 

'Concomitantly (kon-kom'i-tant-li), adv. So 
as to be concomitant; in company; unitedly. 
‘A few curious particulars . . . which coji- 
illustrate the history of the arts.’ 
H. Walpole. 

‘Conoomitatet (kon-komT-tat), u.f. To ac- 
‘ company or attend ; to be collaterally con- 
nected. 

This simple bloody spectation of the lungs is dif- 
ferenced from that w'hich conco^nitates a pleurisy. 

Harvey. 


Concomitation (kon-kom'i"ta"shon), n. 
Same as Concomitance, 2. ‘ Transulistanti- 

ation and concomitaiion.’ Foxe. 

Concord (kong'kord), n. [Fr. comorde; L. 
Concordia, from concors—con, and cor, cor- 
dis, the heart. See Accord.] 1. Agreement 
between persons ; union in opinions, senti- 
ments, views, or interests; peace; harmony. 

What co7zcord ha^ Christ with Belial? 2 Cor. vi. 15 , 
Love quarrels oft in pleasing co7tco7‘d end. Milton. 

2. Agreement between things; suitableness; 
harmony. 

If, nature’s co7tco7'd broke. 

Among the constellations, war were sprung, 
Milton. 

3. In music, the pleasing combination of 
two or more sounds ; the relation between 
two or more sounds which are agreeable to 
the ear. The concords are the 8th (or oc- 
tave), 5th, 3d, and 6th. Their ratios are 
2 : 1, 3 : 2, 6 ; 4, 5 ; 3. The first two are called 
perfect, because, as concords, not liable to 
any alteration by sharps or flats. The last 
two are Cialled imperfect, because alterable. 
See Chord. ‘Ctmcordes, discordes, notes, 
and cliffes, in tunes of unisonne.’ Gas- 
coigne. *The true concord of well tuned 
sounds.’ Shah—4:.\ A compact; an agree- 
ment by stipulation ; treaty. ‘ The concord 
made between Henry and Roderick the Irish 
king.’ Sir J. Davies. 

After which co7icord made, the cardinal and the 
archbishop of York did many things without the con- 
sent of the king or the duke. Hall. 

6. In law, an agreement between the par- 
ties in a fine, made hy leave of the court, 
prior to the abolition of fines of land by 
the act 3 and 4 William IV. Ixxiv. This 
was an acknowledgment from the deforci- 
ants that the land in question was the right 
of the complainant.— 6. In gram, agreement 
of words in construction, as adjectives with 
nouns in gender, number, and case; or verbs 
with nouns or pronouns in number and per- 
son,— JFom of concord (eccles.), the title of 
a Lutheran document concerning disputed 
doctrines, in which sundry Protestant opin- 
ions were condemned, drawn up at Torgau, 
1576. 

Concordt (kon-kordO, v.i. To agree; to co- 
operate. ‘Friends and associates ready to 
concord with them in any desperate mea- 
sure.’ Clarendon. 

Concordable (kon-kord'a-bl), a. Capable of 
according; agreeing; harmonious. Todd. 
Concordably (kon-kord'a-bli), adv. With 
concord or agreement. 

Concordance (kon-kord'ans), n. [Fr. con- 
cordance. See Concord.] 1. 'The state of 
being concordant; agreement; harmony. 
‘Where all the concordance have.’ 

W. Browne. ‘Contrasts and yet crmcordanc«.s\' 
Carlyle. — 2. i In gram, concord. Ascharn. 
3. A book in which the principal words used 
in any work, as the Scriptures, Shakspere, 
jVniton, Tennyson, &c., are arranged alpha- 
betically, and the book, chapter, and verse, 
or act, scene, line, or other subdivision in 
which each word occurs, are noted; designed 
to assist an inquirer in finding any passage 
by means of any leading word which he 
can recollect. ‘ The Latin concordances of 
St. Hierom’s bible.’ Jer. Taylor. 

His knowledge of the Bible was such that he 
might be called a living co7tcorda7ice. Macaulay. 

Coneordancyt (kon-kord'an-si), n. Agree- 
ment. W. Montague. 

Concordant (kon-kord'ant), a. [From L. 
concordans, ppr. of concordare, to agree. See 
Concord.] Agi’eeing; agreeable; corre- 
spondent; harmonious. * Concordant dis- 
cords. ’ Mn /or 

Were every one employed in points cQ7ico7‘dant to 
their natures, professions, and arts, commonwealths 
would rise up of themselves. Sir T. Brow 7 ie. 

Concordantt (kon-kord^ant),?i. That which 
is accordant or harmonious. Mountagu. 

' Concordantly (kon-kord'ant-li), adv. In a 
' concordant manner. IF. Mmitague. 
Concordat (Icon-koridat), n. [Fr., from L.L. 
i concordatum, fxQim.'h.C(mcordo,concoTdatum, 

; to be of one mind, to agree. See Concord.] 

: An agreement; compact; convention; but 
; almost always in the special senses of (a) in 
I canon law, a compact, covenant, or agree- 
; ment concerning some beneficiary matter, 
i as a resignation, permutation, promotion, 

' and the like. (6) A formal agreement be- 
[ tween the see of Rome and any secular 
[ government, for the settling of ecclesiasti- 
1 cal relations. The most celebrated eon- 
! cordat was that agreed upon between Car- 
i dinal Gonsalvi, in the name of Pius VII., 


and the first consul Boiiapsirte in July, isO] 
By it the head of the state hatl the nomina- 
tion of bishops to the vacant sees; the eler'-y 
became subject in temporal matters to the 
civil power; all immunities, ecclesiastical 
courts, and jurisdictions were abolished in 
France, and even the rej^ulations of the 
public worship and religious ceremonies 
and the pastoral addresses of the clergx-' 
were placed under the control of the secu- 
lar authorities. Most of these provisions 
remain in France at the present day. Since 
the middle of the eighteenth century con- 
cordats have generally been adverse to the 
power of the popes. 

Concordate (kon-kord'at), n. Same as Con- 
cordat. Swift. 

Concordist (kon-kordlst), 71. The compiler 
of a concordance. Worcester. 

Concordiyt (kon kord-li), adv. Ooncor- 
dantly. Foxe, 

Concorporalt (kon-kor’po-ral), a. Of the 
same body. Bailey. 

Concorporate (kon-kor'po-rat), v.t. pret. c% 
pp. eo7icorpo7'ated; pjjr. concorporaihig. [£. 
concoiporo — con, together, and corpus, a 
body.] To unite in "one mass or Inxly; to 
unite in any close union ; to incorporate. 
‘ To be concorporated in the same studies and 
exercises, in the same affections, employ- 
ments, and course of life.' HoUatid. ‘ Con- 
corporatmg things inconsistent.’ Boyle. 

We are all concorporated, as it were, and made 
copartners of the promise in Christ. Abp. Ussher, 

Concorporate (kon-koripo-rrit),D.?:. To unite 
in one mass or body. ‘ To bring the stock 
and graff to (if I may so speak) concorporate. 
Boyle. 

Concorporate (kon-kor'po-rat), a. irnited 
in the same body. B. Jo7ison. 
Concorporation (kon-lvor'po-rri"shon), n. 
Union of things in one mass or body. 

Concourse (kong'kors), n. [Fr. concow's; L. 
co7icursus, from concurro, to run together— 
con, and cun'o, to run.] 1. A moving, flow- 
ing, or running together; confluence. 

The coalition of the good frame of the universe was 
not the product of chance or fortuitous cwicom’se of 
particles of matter. Sir M. Hale, 

2. A meeting or coming together of people; 
an assembly; a throng; a crowd. ‘Great 
concowns'e of people,' Fahjan. ^Concourse 
in arms, fierce faces threatening war.’ Mil- 
ton. ‘ The banquet and concottrse of knights 
and kings.’ Tennyson. 

Amidst the co7tco2irse %vere to be .seen the noble 
ladies of Milan in gay fantastic cars, shining in silk 
brocade, and with sumptuous caparisons for their 
horse.s. Prescott 

3. An assemblage of things; agglomeration; 
cluster. ‘ Under some co7icou7'se of shades 
whose branching arms,’&c. Milton.— A. The 
place or point of meeting; the point of con- 
tact or junction of two or more bodies. 
[Rare.] 

The drop -ivill begin to move toward the co7icoHrse 
of the glasses. A'at>to7i. 

5. t Concurrence; aid; co-operation. 

Why should he despair of success, since effects 
naturally follow their causes, and the divine Provid- 
ence is wont to afford its co?icoi(7'se to sucli proceed- 
ings. i*irro 7 tf. 

6. In Scots law, concurrence by a person 
having legal qualification to grant it. Thus 
to every libel in the Court of Justiciary the 
lord-advocate’s concourse or concurrence is 
necessary. — Concourse of actions, in Scots 
law, is where, for the same cause, a prose- 
cution which proceeds ad vindicta'in p7ibli- 
mm,and a prosecution or action ad civile>m 
effectum, go on concurrently. 

Concreate (kon'kre-at), v.t. pret. & pp. con- 
created; ppr. co7icreatmg. [Prefix eon, and 
create.'] To create with or at the same time. 
‘A rule concreated with man,’ Feltkam. 

If God did conc7‘eate grace with Adam, that grace 
was nevertheless grace lor being given him as soon 
as he was made. " ycr, Taylor. 

Concreditt (kon-kred'it), v.t. To intrust. 
Bari'ow. 

Concremation t (koii-kre-nnVshon), n. [L. 
co'ncremo, to hum togethei’— con, and cremo, 
to burn.] The act of burning different things 
together; the burning or cremation of a 
dead body. 

When some one died drowned or in any other way 
which excluded co7tc7’e7niitio7t and required burial, 
they made a likeness of him and put it on the altar 
of idols, together with a large offering of wine and 
bread, 'Quoted by //. Spe7zce7\ 

Concrement t ( kong ' kro-ment ), n. [L. I. 
co7icreme7itmn, from coneresco, to grow to- 
gether. See Concrete.] A growing to- 
gether; the collection or mass formed by 
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coiicretioti or natural union. * The concre- 
went of a pebble or flint/ Sir 3L Bale. 
Concrescence (kon-kres^ens), n. [L. eoncres- 
ctmfla, concretsco. See CONCRETE.] Growth 
or increase. Raleigh. [Rare.] 

Concrescihle (kon-kresfl-bl), a. Capable of 
concreting ; capable of being congealed or 
changed from a liquid to a solid state. 

They formed a genuine, fixed, con crest: i tile oil. 

Trans. Four croy. 

Concrescive (kon-kres'iv), a. Growing to- 
gether; uniting. [Rare.] 

Concrete (kong'kret), a. [L. coiieretus, from 
ctineycsco, to grow together— co?i, and cresco, 
to grow.] 1. Formed by coalition of separ- 
ate particles in one body; forming a mass ; 
united in a solid form. 

The first concrete state or consistent surface of the 
chaos must be of the same figure as the last liquid 
state. Bp. Burnet. 

2. In loqle, {a) a term applied to an object 
as it exists in nature, invested with all its 
attributes, or to the notion of such an ob- 
ject. (Z>) A term applied to names of con- 
crete things; as, a concrete term. 

K concrete no'Cxovi is the notion of a body as it exists 
in nature invested with all its qualities. Fleming. 

Concrete is opposed to abstract. The names of 
individuals are concrete, those of classes abstract. A 
concrete name is a name which stands for a thing; as, 
Uhis table;' an abstract name is a name which stands 
for the attribute of a thing; as, ‘ this table is square' 
y. S. Mill. 

—Concre te number. See under A bstr act (a). 

3 . In music, a term appellative of a sound 
or movement of the voice which slides con- 
tinuously up or down, as distinguished from 
^discrete movement, in which the voice leaps 
at once from one line of pitch to another. 

Concrete (kong'kret), n. i. A mass formed 
by concretion, spontaneous union, or coales- 
cence of separate particles of matter in one 
body; a compound. 

They pretend to be able by the fire to divide all 
concretes, minerals and others, into distinct sub- 
stances. Boyle. 

2. In gram, and logic, a concrete term. See 
the adjective, 2 (&).— 3. A compact mass of 
gravel, coarse pebbles, or stone chippings 
cemented together by hydraulic or other 
mortar. It is employed extensively in build- 
ing under water, for example, to form tlie 
bottom of a canal or the foundations of any 
structure raised in the sea, as piers, break- 
waters, &c. The walls of houses are some- 
times formed of this compound, the ingre- 
dients being first firmly rammed into moulds 
of the requisite shape, and allowed to set. 
Concrete (kon-kret'), v.i. pret. & pp. con- 
creted; ppr. concreting. To unite or coalesce 
into a mass or solid body ; to form concre- 
tions; to coagulate; to congeal; to thicken. 

The particles of tinging substances and salts dis- 
solved m water do not of their own accord concrete 
and fall to the bottom. Boyle. 

The blood of some who died in the plague could 
not be made to concrete. Arbuthnot. 

Concrete (kon-kret'), 'o.t. l. To form into 
a mass by the cohesion or coalescence of 
separate particles. 

There are in our inferior world divers bodies that 
are concreted out of others. Sir M. Hale. 

2. To combine so as to form a concrete 
notion, ‘ Were we necessitated to contem- 
plate colour concreted with figure, tvvo at- 
tributes which the eye can never view but 
associ ated. ’ Harris. 

Concretely (kon-kret'li), adv. In a concrete 
manner; not abstractly. ‘ The properties of 
bodies . . , taken concretely together with 
their subjects,’ Cudworth. 

Concreteness (kon-kret'nes), n. A state of 
being concrete. 

Concrete-press (kong'kret-pres), n. A ma- 
chine for making concrete blocks. 
Concretion (kon-kre'shon), n. 1. The act of 
concreting; the act of growing together, or 
becoming naturally united so as to form one 
mass.— 2. The mass or solid matter formed 
by growing together, hy congelation, con- 
densation, coagulation, or induration; a 
clot; a lump. ‘Concretions of slime.’ Bacon. 

3, In geol. a nodule, as of chert, ironstone, 
the grains and spherules of oolite, and the 
grape-like clusters of magnesian limestone, 
formed by molecular aggregation as distinct 
from crystallization. ~4. In logic, the act of 
regarding in the concrete or as existing in 
nature: opposed to abstraction. 

The mind surmounts all power of concretion, and 
can place in tlie simplest manner every attribute by 
itself. Harris. 

■—Morbid concretions, in the animal econo- 
my, are hard substances which occasionally 
make their appearance in different parts of 
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the body, as well in the solids as in those 
cavities destined to contain fluids ; in the 
former case they are usually denominated 
concretions or ossifications, and are named 
from the parts of’ the body in which they 
occur; as, pineal concretions, salivary con- 
cretions, hepatic concretions, &c. 
Ooncretional (kon-kre'shon-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to concretion; formed by conci*etion. 
Braude & Cox. 

Concretionary (kon-kre'shon-ar-i), a. 
Formed by concretion; coiicretional.— Con- 
ereiionary deposits, in geol. a term applied 
to designate those recent alluvial strata 
which include calcareous and other deposits 
from springs, stalactites, travertines, bog- 
iron ore, and salt.— Concretionary structure, 
in geol. a structure such as that exhibited 
by masses formed by aggregation as distinct 
from crystallization. See Concretion. 
Concretive (kon-kre'tiv), a. Causing to con- 
crete; having power to produce concretion; 
tending to form a solid mass from separate 
particles. * Concretive juices. ’ Sir T. Browne. 
Concretively (kon-kre'tiv-li), adv. 1. In a 
concretive manner. — 2.t Concretely; not ab- 
stractly. Jer. Taylor. 

Concreturet (kon-kre'tfir), qi. A mass 
formed by concretion. Johnson. 

Coacrewt (kon-kroO, v.i. [For eoncrue, from 
L. co7iGresco,to grow together— con, together, 
and cresco, to grow; comp, accrue.] To 
grow together. Spenser. 
Coiicrimmatioa(kon-krim'i-na"shon), 71. A 
joint accusation. Maunder. 

Concubariat (kon-ku-ba'ri-a), ?i. A fold, i 
pen, or place where cattle lie. Coivell. \ 
Concubinacyt (kon-ku'bi-na-si), n. The 
practice of concubinage. 

Their country was very infamous for concubitiacy, 
adultery, and incest. Strype. 

Concubinage (kon-ku'bi-naj), n. [Fr. See 
Concubine.] l. The act or practice of co- 
habiting, as man and woman, in sexual com- 
merce, without a legal marriage; the state 
of being a concubine. 

The bad tendency of Mr. Pope’s ‘ Eloisa to Abe- 
lard ’ is remarked by Sir John Hawkins ... as de- 
preciating matrimony and justifying^ conc7tbina^e. 

Bp. Horne. 

% In law, an exception against a woman suing 
for dower, on the ground that she was the 
concubine and not the wife of the man of 
1 whose lands she seeks to be endowed.— 3. An 
inferior kind of marriage allowed in some 
countries, performed with less solemnity 
than a true or formal marriage; or marriage 
with a woman of inferior condition, to whom 
the husband does not convey his rank or 
quality. See CONCUBINE, 3. 

Concubinal (kon-ku'bi-nal), a. Pertaining 
to concubinage, 

Concubinarian <kon-ku'bi-na"ri-an), a. 
Connected %vith concubinage; living in con- 
cubin age. ‘ The m arried and concubinaHan, 
as well as looser clergy.’ Milman. 
Concubinary (Icon-ku'bi-nar-i), a. Relating 
to concubinage; living in concubinage. Bp. 
Hall. ‘These con.cw&ma'/ 7 / priests,’ Foxe. 
Concubinary (kon-kti'bi-nar-i), n. One who 
indulges in concubinage. Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 
Concubinate t (kon-ku'bi-nat), 71. [L. con- 
cubinatus.] Concubinage. 

Such marriages were esteemed illegitimate and no 
better than a mere concubinate. Jer. Taylor. 

Concubine (Icong'ku-ljin), n. [From L. con- 
ciibina, from concumbo, to lie together- 
con, and curnbo or cubo, to lie down.] 1 . f A 
paramour, male or female. 

The lady Anne did falsely and traitorously procure 
divers of the king's daily and familiar servants to be 
her adulterers and concubines. 

Indictment of Anne Boleyn. 

2. A woman who cohabits with a man with- 
out being legally married to him; a kept- 
mistress: this is the sense in which the 
word is now used. 

I know I am too mean to be your queen, 

And yet too good to be your concitbine. Shak, 

Indeed, a husband would be justly derided who 
should bear from a wife of exalted rank and spotless 
virtue half the insolence which the King of England 
bore from concubines, who owed everything to his 
bounty, Macaulay. 

3, A wife of inferior condition; a lawful 
wife, but not united to the man by the usual 
ceremonies. Such were Hagar and Keturah, 
the concubines of Abraham, and such con- 
cubines were allowed by the Greek and 
Roman laws. 

Conculcate t (kon-kuTkat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
conculcated; ppr. conculcating. [L. con- 
culco—con, and calcare, to tread, from calx. 


n, Fr. ton; 


the heel.] To tread on; to trample under 
foot. ‘Conculcating and trampling under 
foot whatsoever is named of God.’ Moun- 
tagu. 

Conculcation t (kon-kul-ka'shon), n. A 
trampling under foot. ‘ The G07imlcatio7i 
of the outer court of the temple by the 
Gentiles.' Dr. H. 3Iore. 

CoEcumbency t (kon-kum'ben-si), The 
act of lying together. 

When Jacob married Rachel and lay with Leah, 
that concumbency made no marriage between tliein, 
^er.' Taylor. 

Concupiscence (kon-ku'pi-sens), n. [L. ean- 
cupiseentia, from co7icupisco, to covet or 
lust after— con, and cupio, to desire or covet. ] 
Xustful feeling; lust; sinful desire. ‘Vain 
delight and foul cojiciipiscence.’ Gascoigne. 

_ Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought 
in me all manner of concupiscence. Rom. vii. 8. 

Which lust or evil conctipiscence he at last defines 
to be an insatiable intemperance of the appetite, 
never filled with a desire, never ceasing in the per- 
secution of evil. Hammond. 

We know even secret concupiscence to be sin. 

Hoober. 

Concupiscent (kon-ku'pi-sent), a. Desirous 
of unlawful pleasure; libidinous: lustful. 

‘ The concupisce7it clown is overdone.’ 
Lamb. [Rare.] 

Concupiscentialt (kon-ku'pi-sen"shi-al), «. 
Relating to concupiscence. Johnson, 
Concupiscentious t (kon-ku'pi-sen"shi-us), 

а. Concupiscent, Goodrich. 
Concupiscible (kon-ku'pis-i-bl), a. Liable 

to be affected by concupiscence, or carnal 
i desire; concupiscent; lustful. ‘Hisconew- 
intemperate lust.’ Shak ‘The ap- 
petitive and concupiscible soul.' Holland. 
‘Two inclinations, irascible and coiimipu- 
cihle.' Burton. 

Concupiscibleness (kon-kii'pi-si-bl-nes), 71. 
State or quality of being concupiscible; 
concupiscence. [Rare.] 

Concupy (kongfleu-pi), n. An abbreviation 
of Concupiscence, put by Shakspere into the 
mouth of Thersites. 

He’ll tickle it for his concupy. Troilus and Cressida, 

Concur (kon-k^F), v.i. pret. & pp. coimirred; 
ppr. co7iGurring. [L. co7icurro, to run toge- 
ther— co 7 i, and curro, to run. To cun'o be- 
long also coime, cibrrent, incur, 7-eeur, <S:c .3 

1. t To run together; to meet together in a 
point. 

Anon they fierce encountering both concurred. 
With grisly looks and faces like their fates. 

y. Hughes. 

Is it not now utterly incredible that our two vessels, 
placed there antipodes to each other, should ever 
happen to Bentley. 

2. To agree, join, or unite, as in one action 
or opinion; to meet, mind with mind: used 
absolutely or followed by xcith. ‘ Those who 
had concurred in the challenge.' Sir IF. 
Scott 

Mr. Burke concurred 'ivith Lord Chatham in opinion. 

, Fox. 

3. To assent : with to. 

As my will 

Conctirred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. Milton. 

4. To unite or be conjoined; to meet to- 
gether; to be combined. ‘In whom all these 
qualities do concur. ’ Whitgift. 

T estimony is the argument ; and if fair probabili- 
ties of reason concur with it, this argument hath all 
the strength it can have. Tillotson. 

5. To unite in contributing to a common 
object; as, various causes may concur in the 
changes of temperature. 

When outward causes co7icnr, the idle are soonest 
seized by this infection. Jeremy Collier. 

б . To coincide; to have points of agreement, 

O, ho! do you come near me now? no worse man 
than Sir Toby to look to me ! Thi.s contours directly 
with the letter: she sends him on purpose that I may 
appear stubborn to him. Shut. 

Syn. To agree, join, unite, combine, meet, 
conjoin, coincide, approve. 

Concurrence, Concurrency (kon-ku'rens, 
kon-ku'ren-si), 71. 1 . The act of concurring; 
a meeting or coming together ; union ; con- 
junction; combination of agents, circum- 
stances, or events. 

We have no other measure but of our own ideas, 
■with the concxtrrence of other probable reasons, to 
persuade us. Locke.' 

He views our behaviour in every concurrence of 
affairs, and sees us engage in all the possibilities of 
action. Addison. 

2. A meeting of minds; agreement in opinion; 
union in design, implyin'g joint approbation; 
agreement; consent; approbation. 

Tarquin the Proud wa.s expelled by the universal 
concurrence of nobles and people. Swift. 
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3. Agreement or consent, implying joint 
aid or contribution of power or influence. 

We are to trust firmly in the Deity, but so as not 
to forget that he commonly works by second causes, 
and admits of our endeavours with his concurrence. 

Dryden. 

4. A meeting, as of claims or power; joint 
rights: a term implying equality in different 
persons or bodies ; as, a concurrence of ju* 
risdiction in two different courts. 

Conciirrent (kon-kWrent), a. 1. Concurring 
or acting in conjunction ; agreeing in the 
same act. ; contributing to the same event 
or effect; operating with. 

I join with these la^vs the personal presence of the 
kind’s son, as a concurrent cause of this reformation. 

Sir y. Davies. 

The Egyptians, as we are assured by the concur., 
rent testimony of antiquity, were amongst the first 
who taught that the soul survived the body and was 
immortal. Warburton. 

2. Conjoined; associate; concomitant. 

There is no difference between the concurrent 

echo and the iterant, but the quickness or slowness 
of the return. Bacon. 

a Joint and equal; existing together and 
operating on the same objects; us, the con- 
mnent jurisdiction of courts of law.~SYN. 
Meeting, uniting, accompanying, conjoined, 
associated, coincident, united. 

Cosicurrent (kou<ku'rent), n. l. One who 
concurs; one agreeing to or pursuing the 
same course of action. 

So noble and so disinterested cloth divine love 
make ours, that there is nothing besides the object 
of that love that we love more than our concurrents 
in it, perchance out of a gratitude to their assisting 
us to pay a debt (of love and praise) for which, alas! 
we find our single selves but too insolvent. Boyk. 
Specifically-— 2. In laio, one who accompanies 
a sheriff’s officer as witness or assistant.— 

3. That which concurs; joint or contribu- 
tory cause. 

To all atfairs of importance there are three neces- 
sary concurrents . . . time, industry, and faculties. 

Dr. H. More. 

4. t One having an equal claim, or joint 
right; rival claimant; rival; opponent. ‘Leav- 
ing no other successor than \\\^ concurrent’ 
Ealemh. 

As fur the Mirinillones, he deprived them of their 
armour. One of them, named Columbus, fortuned 
to foil his concurrent, howbeit he had gotten before 
some smali iiurt. Holland. 

St. Michael's Mount looketh so aloft, as it brooketh 
na concurrent. Carew. 

6. The name given to the day, or in the case 
of leap-year the two days, required to be 
added to fifty-two weeks to make the civil 
year correspond with the solar; so called 
because they concur with the solar cycle, 
whose course they follow. 

Concurrently (kon-kiTreut-li), adv. So as 
to be conciUTent ; in union or combination; 
unitedly, ‘The Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost , . . concurrently making one entire 
Divinity.’ Cud worth. 

Concurrentness (kon-kn'rent-nes), n. The 
state of being concurrent; concurrence. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Concurring (kon-kur'ing), ppr. and a. Con- 
curreut; agreeing; contributing to the same 
event or effect; consenting. 'Concurmig 
signs.’ Milton. 

Concuss (kon-kus"), v.t. [L. concutio, con- 
cumim, to shake, and as a law term to ex- 
tort. See Concussion.] I. To shake or agi- 
tate, ‘Couougserf with uncertainty.’ Daniel, 
[Rare.]— 2, To force by threats to do some- 
thing, especially to give up something of 
value ; to intimidate into a desired course 
of action; to coerce; as, he was concimed 
into signing the document, 

Ooncussation t (kon-kus-a'shon), [See 
Concussion.] A violent shock or agitation. 
‘Vehement concumitlons.’ Bp, Hall. 
Concussion (kon-kiTshon), u. [L. eoncusslo, 
coiicibissionis, a shaking, a shock, and as a 
law term, extortion by threats, from con- 
cutio, eo}lG^mu^ill, to shake violently con, 
together, and quatio, qttcmmn (in composi- 
tion cutic, ciissmni), to shake. See Quash.] 

1. The act of shaking, pai'ticularly by the 
stroke or impulse of another body. 

It is believed that great ringing of hells, in popu- 
lous cities hath dis.sipated pestilent air, wliich may 
be from, the concussion of the air. Bacon. 

2. The state of being shaken ; the shock 
occasioned by two bodies coming suddenly 
into collision ; a shock; agitation. ‘Acoa- 
cumon of the whole globe.' Woodivard — 
2. Ill mrg. a term applied to injuries sus- 
tained by the brain and other viscera, from 
falls, blows, &c. — 4. The act of extorting 

'• money or something of value by threats or 
force; extortion. 

Then concussion, rapine, pilleries, 

Thdf catalogue of accusation fill, Daniel, 


Concussionaryt (kon-ku’shon-ar-i), n. One 
guilty of the offence of concussion ; an ex- 
tortioner. ‘Publicke concussionary or ex- 
tortioner.’ Time’s Storehouse. 
Concussiott-fuse (kon-ku’shoii-fui:), n. A 
fuse which is ignited and explodes the shell 
by the concussion of the shell in striking. 
Coucussive (kon-kuslv), a. Having the 
power or quality of shaking; agitating. 
Johnson. 

Condemn (kon-dem')j v.t [L. condemno— 
con, in tens., and da/mno, to condemn, whence 
damn,} 1. To pronounce to be utterly 
wrong ; to utter a sentence of disapproba- 
tion against; to censure; to blame. [The 
word often expresses moi’e than censure or 
Uama, and conveys the idea of a solemn pro- 
nunciation of an adverse judgment, either 
formally and openly, or in one’s own mind, 
on grave offences or those who commit 
them.] 

Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it. Sbak. 

We condeinn mistakes with asperity, where we 
pass over sins with gentleness. Buckminster. 

2. To pronounce to be guilty; to sentence to 
punishment; to utter sentence against judi- 
cially; to doom: opposed to acquit or absolve; 
the penalty expressed by the infinitive or 
by a noun or noun-phrase preceded by to; as, 
to condemn a person to pay a fine, or to im- 
prisonment. 

The Son of man will be betrayed to the chief 
priests, and to the scribes, and they sh«all condemn 
him to death. Mat. .-ex. iS. 

He that believeth on him is not condemned. 

Jolin iii. i8. 

Formerly such expressions as to condemn 
in a fine were used. 

And the king of Egypt . . , condejnned the land 
in a hundred t.alents of silver. 2 Chron, xxxvi, 3, 

3, To judge or pronounce to be unfit for use 
or service; as, the ship was condemned as 
not sea-worthy ; three tons of mutton were 
condemned by tlie inspector of food.— 4. To 
judge or pronounce to be forfeited; as, the 
ship and her cargo were condemned.— 

To blame, censure, reprove, reproach, up- 
braid, reprobate, doom, sentence, adjudge. 
Condemnable (kon-dem'na-bl), a. Worthy 
of being condemned; blainable; culpable, 

* Condemmble superstition.’ SirT. Browne. 

And there is no reason why it should be allowable 
to eat broth for instance in a consumption, and be 
condemnable to feed upon it to maintain healtli. 

Boyle. 

Condemnation (kon-dem-na'shon), n. [L. 
condemnatio. ] 1. The act of condemning; 
{a) censure; disapprobation; reproof. 

O perilous mouths, 

That bear in them one and the self-same tongue. 
Either of or approof. Bhak. 

(&) The judicial act of declaring one guilty, 
and dooming him to punishment; as, tlie 
prisoner was recouveyed to prison after his 
condemnation. ‘A legal and j ndicial condc in - 
nation.’ Paley.—2. The state of being con- 
demned. 

His pathetic appeal to posterity in the hopeless 
hour oi condemnation. Irving, 

3. The cause or reason of a sentence of con- 
demnation. 

This is the condemnation, that light i.s come into 
the world and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. John iii. 19. 

Condemnatory (kon-denTna-tor-i), «. Con- 
demning; bearing condemnation or censure; 
as, a condemnatory .sentence or decree. ‘ A 
sevQve coudeimmtory prayet.’ Clarke. 
Condemned (kon-demd'), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to condemnation or condemned persons. 
—CoMemned cell or ward, in prisons, the 
cell in which a prisoner sentenced to death 
is detained till his execution. 

Richard Savage . . . had lain with fifty pounds of 
iron on his legs in the condemned ^vard of Newgate. 

Condemnedly (kon-dem'ned-li), adu‘ In a 
manner deserving condemnation; blamably. 
Feltham. [Rare.] 

Condemner (kon-dem^er), n. One who con- 
demns. 

A foolish thing it is indeed to be one’s own accuser 
and cofidemner, yet such a fool is every swearer. 

By. Beveridge. 

Condensability ( kon - den ' sa - bil " i - ti ), n. 
Quality of being condensable. 

Condensable (kon-den’sa-bl), a. Capable 
of being condensed; capable of being com- 
pressed into a smaller comiiass, and into a 
more close, compact state; as, vapour is 
condensable. ‘ Hot being in the utmost ex- 
tremity of density, but condensable yet fur- 
ther,’ GirJGr.jDi^&V- 

Condensate (kon-den'sat), v.t. pret. &, pp. 
condewated; ppr. condensating, [See CoN- 


iJExNSE.] To condense ; to compress into a 
closer form ; to cause to take a more com- 
pact state; to make more dense. ‘ Conden- 
sate and compact itself into less room’ 
Hammond. [Now rare.] 

Condensate (kon-dens'at), v.l To become 
more dense, close, or hard. Bailey 
Condensate,! Condensated (kon-den'sat 
kon-den’sat-ed),p. and a. Alade dense; con- 
densed; made more close or compact. ‘Water 
, . . thickened or condeusa/^e.’ Peacham 
Condensation (kon-den-sa'shon), n. ri, 
condematio. See Condense,] i. The act 
of making, or state of being made, more 
dense or compact ; the act of reducing the 
volume or compass of, or state of being so 
reduced ; closer union of parts ; consolidation: 
used both in a literal and figurative sense* 
‘The same vapours, being by further cooi- 
densation, formed into rain.’ Derham, 

He (Goldsmith) was a great and perhaps an un- 
equalled master of the arts of selection and conden- 
sation. Macaulay. 

2. In chem. and physics, the act of reducing 
a gas or vapour to a liquid or solid form,— 
Surface condensation, amoiU of condensing 
steam by bringing it in contact with cold 
metallic surfaces in. place of by injecting 
cold water.— Compression, Condensation, 
See COMPRESSION. 

Condensative (kon-den'sa-tiv), a. Having 
a power or tendency to condense. Todd. 
Condense (kon- den.s'), 'i;.f. pret. ctpp. con- 
densed; ppr. condensing. [L. condmm—eon, 
and denso, to make thick or dose. See 
Dense.] l. To make more dense or com- 
pact; to reduce the volume or compass of; 
to bring into closer union of parts; to con- 
solidate; to compress: used both in a literd 
and figurative sense, 

(Spirits) in what sliape they chose, 
Dilated or cojidensed, bright or obscure, 

Can e.\ectite tlieir aery purposes, 

And works of love or enmity fulfil. Milton, 

The secret course pursued at Rrussels and at 
Madrid may be condensed into the usual forimila— 
dissimulation, procrastination, and again disiiinnila- 
tion. Motley, . . 

2. In chem. and physics, to reduce into an- 
other and denser form, ns a gas or vapour 
to the condition of a liquid or sfdid, ashy ab- 
straction of lieat, pressure, or evai)oration. 
Syn. To compress, contract, crowd, thicken, 
inspissate, abridge. 

Condense (kon-dens'), v.l To become close 
or more compact, as the particles of a bo<iy; 
to approacli or unite more closely; to grow 
thick. ‘ Vapours when they begin to cmi- . 
dense and coalesce.’ Newton. 

Nitrous acid is gaseous at ordinary temperatures, 
but condenses into a very volatile liquid at the zero- 
of Fahrenheit. H, Syencer, 

Condense! (kon-dens'), a. Close in texture- 
or composition; compact; dense. ‘ Soli<l and 
condense.’ Raleigh. ‘The huge condense- 
bodies of planets.' Bentley. 

Condensed (kon-denstO, «. ]Vl.ade dense or- 
close ill texture or composition; compressed;, 
compact; as, a condensed style.— Com.*/, s-e. 
Succinct, Condensed, See under Concise. 
Condenser (kon-den'sOr), n. He who or that- 
which condenses; specifically, (ct) a pneu- 
matic engine or syringe in whidi air may 
be compressed. It consists of a cylinder, in 
which is a movable piston to force the air- 
into a receiver, and a valve to prevent the 
air from escaping; called also a Condensing 
Syringe. (&) A vessel in w'hich atiueous or- 
spirituous vapours are reduced to a liipiid 
form, either by injection of a quantity of 
cold water, as in the condenser of a steam- 
engine; or when this is inadmissible, as in. 
the case of alcoholic vapour, by placing the 
condenser in another vessel through which, 
is maintained a constant current of water, 
the condenser being so constructed as to 
expose the steam or vapour in thin strata 
over an extended surface, to the action of 
the cooling medium, (c) In optics, a lens to- 
gather and concentrate the rays collected 
by the mirror and direct them upon the ol) 
ject. (d) In tvool manvf. a machine whicir 
has nearly superseded the sliibbing-billy in 
the manufacture of wool into yarn, substi- 
tuting power for manual labour. It is at- 
tached to the carding machine, and the 
wool comes off from it slabbed at onee.-— 
Condenser of electricity, any apparatus by 
which tlie electric fluid can be accumulated;, 
bub the term is chiefly applied to such in- 
struments as are employed to collect and 
render sensible very small quantities of the 
fiuuX.— Surface condenser. See under CoN- 
: DENSATION. 
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CondensMe (kon-deiVsi-bi), a. Same as 
Condensable. H. Spencer. 

Coild 62 lsity t ( Icon - den ^ si - ti ), n, T. he state 
of being condensed; denseness; density. 

Bailey^ , 

Oonder (hon'der), n. [For cornier, one who 
cons. See CoN, Connee.] 1. 1 A person who 
stood npon a cliff or elevated part of the sea- 
coast in the time of the herring-fishery to ■ 
point out to the fishermen by signs the course ! 
of the shoals of fish.— 2. One who gives direc- ; 
tions to a helmsman how to steer the ship. , 
OoildSSCeilCS t (kon'de-sens), /i. [Contr. of 
condescendence.} Descent from superiority; ^ 
condescension. ‘ See the condesccnce of this 
great king.’ Dr. Puller. . | 

Condescend (kon-de-send'), r>.i. [Fr. conde- 
scendre—Jj. con, with, and descendo. See 
DESCENJ).] 1. To descend from the privi- ' 
le'^es of superior rank or dignity to do some 
ac^ to an inferior which strict justice or the 
ordinary rules of civility do not require: fol- 
lowed bv the infinitive or a noun preceded 
by to, the infinitive expressing that which 
one consents to do, to before a thing, that 
which one voluntarily consents to accept, 
and to before a person, the level to wliieh 
one voluntarily descends. 

Mind not high things, but condescend to men of 
low estate. , Rom. xii. i6. | 

Spam’s mighty monarch, I 

In gracious clemency does condescend, i 

On^these conditions, to become your friend. Dryden. , 
Can they think me so broken, so debased, 

W'’ith corporal servitude, that my mind ever 
Will condescend to such absurd commands? Milton. 

2. t To assent; to agree. 

Thereto they both did frankly condescend, Spenser, 

3, To make a plain statement ; as, to con- 
descend upon the particulars of a case, 
[Scotch.]— S yn. To yield, submit, stoop, cle- , 
scend, deign, vouchsafe. 

Coiidescendence(kon-de-send'ens),w. l.The : 
act of condescending; condescension. 

By the warrant of St. Paul's condescendence to the 
capacities he \vrote unto, I may speak after the man- 
ner of men. IF. Montague. \ 

2. In Scots lazo, one of the written plead- 
ings in a process put in by the pursuer, and , 
containing a distinct statement of the facts 
and allegations, together ndth the pleas in , 
law on which his case is founded. I 

Condescendencyt (kon-de-send'en-si), n. \ 
Condescension. , 

TJie respect and condescendency which you have | 
already sliewn me, is that for which I can never make ! 
any suitable return. Boyle. 

Condescending (kon'de-send-ing), a. IMarked I 
or characterized by condescension; stooping ; 
to the level of one's inferiors. ‘A very , 
condescending air, ’ Watts. \ 

Condescendingly (kon'de-send"ing-li), ado. : 
ill a coiidescemling manner; so as to show | 
cumlescension ; as, to address a person co7i- | 
descemlinghj. Dr. li. More; Atterbury. \ 
Condescension ( kon - de-sen'shon ), n. The , 
act of condescending; the act of voluntarily 
stooping to an equality with inferiors; a , 
waiving of claims due to one’s rank or , 
position; affability on the part of a supe- ; 
rior; courtesy; complaisance. 

Go, heavenly guest, ... 

Gentle to me and affable hath been 

Thy condescension. Milton, 

Raphael, amidst his tenderness, shows such a dig- 
nity and co7tdescen.<!io}t in all his behaviour iis are 
suitable to a superior nature. Addison. 

Condescensivet (kon-de-sen'siv), a. Conde- ' 
scending; courteous. ‘ Condescensivc ten- 
derness,’ Barrow. 

Condescent t (kon'de-sent), n. Condescen- 
sion. ‘So slight and easy a condescenV 
Bp. Hall. 

Condign (kon-din'), n. [L. condignus, well 
worthy— cOTi, and dignus, worthy. See Dig- 
nity.] 1. Well-deserved; merited; suitable: 
now always applied to punishment or some- 
thing equivalent. ‘Condign inmishment.’ 
Shak. 

In a certain bull he reproves the Archbisiiop of 
Glasgow and other prelates of Scotland, and treats 
them as acting unworthily of their holy calling, and 
threatens them w'ith condign censure. Milmnn. 

2.t Merited or deserved: in a good sense. 
‘Condign praise.’ ShaJe.—^B.-f Deserving; 
worthy, 

Herselfe of all that rule, she deemed most coft- 
digne, Spenser. 

Condignityt (kon-dig'ni-ti),?i. Merit; desert: 
used ^iefiy in school divinity to signify the 
merit of human actions which claims reward 
on the score of justice. 

Such a worthiness of cojidignity, and proper merit 
of the heavenly glory, cannot be found in any the 
best, most perfect, and excellent of created beings. 

Bp. Bull. 


Condignly (kon-diiiTi), ado. In a condign 
manner ; according to merit. * Cmidignly 
Ijunislied.’ L. Addison, 

Condiguness (kon-din'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being condign. Bailey. 

Condiment (kon'di-inent), n. [L. eondi- 
mentum, a sauce or condixnent, from condio, 
to season, pickle, or preserve,] Something 
used to give relish to food, and to gratify 
the taste; seasoning. 

As for radish and the like, they are for condi- 
ments, and not for nourishment. Bacon. 

Condisciple (kon-dis-si'pl), n. [L. condisci- 
pulus—con and discipulus. See Disciple.] 
A school-fellow; a learner in the same scliool 
or under the same instructor. ‘ To his right 
dearly beloved bi’ethren and condisciples 
dwelling together.’ Br. W. Martin. [Bare.] 

Conditet (kon-dit'),v.?. pret. &pp. condited; 
ppr. conditing. [L. condio, conditum, to 
preserve, pickle.] To prepare and preserve 
with sugar, salt, spices, or the like; as, to 
condite pears, plums, quinces, mushrooms, 
&c. N. Grew. 

Conditet (kon'clit), a. Seasoned; preserved; 
candied. ‘ The condite fruit of wild roses.’ 
Burton. 

Conditementt (kon-dit'ment), n. 1. A com- 
position of conserves, powders, and spices 
in the form of an electuary.— 2, Seasoning; 
spice; savour. 

A scholar can have no taste of natural philosophy 
without some conditement cd the niatliematicks. 

Bp. Hacket, 

Condition ( kon - dl ' shon ), n. [L. coadi tio, 
conditionis, from condo, to build, set, fix, 
ordain— co?i, together, and do, to give, put, 
place.] 1. A particular mode of being; situa- 
tion; predicament; case; state: applied to 
e.xternal circumstances, to the body, to the 
mind, and to things. 

What man’s condition can be worse 
Than his whom plenty starves and blessings curse? 

Cowley, 

The count himself, not at that moment trusting his 
soldiery, who were in an extremely mutinous cemdi- 
tion, was desirous of falling back before his formid- 
able antagonist. Motley. 

% Quality; property; attribute. 

It seemed to us a conditioi and property of divine 
powers and beings to be hidden and unseen to 
others. Bacott. 

S.f State of the mind in regard to temper, 
character, or habit; mental temperament; 
moral state; disposition. ‘T\\q condition oi 
a saint, and the complexion of the devil.’ 
Shak. 

Is’t possible that so short a time can alter tlte con- 
dition oi & msca.! Shak. 

Socrates espoused Xantippe only for her extreme 
ill conditions, above all of that sex. South. 

4. That which must exist or be present as 
the ground or necessary adjunct of some- 
thing else; that which is necessary as a pre- 
liminary or accompaniment to something 
else; that which is requisite to be done, 
happen, exist, or be present in order to 
something else being done, taking effect, or 
happening; prerequisite; as, I will pay the 
money on condition you refund it. 

Many are apt believe remission of sins, but they 
believe it without the co7idition of repentance. 

yer. Taylor, 

The absolute and the infinite are names indicating 
not an object of thought or of consciousiie.ss at all, 
but the mere absence of the co7iditio7is under which 
consciousness is po-ssibie. Mansel. 

5. A term in a contract, covenant, bond, or 

agreement; a clause in a bond or other con- I 
tract embodying terms or stipulations that ] 
must be implemented, otherwise the penalty j 
of the bond will be incurred ; stipulation ; I 
sometimes also contract; treaty, i 

He sendeth an ambassage, and desireth conditio/is I 
of peace. ' Luke xiv. 32. i 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; and in a merry sport 
If you repay me not on such a day. 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expressecl in the co7idiiio7i, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh. Shak. 

—Precedent condition, one that must be per- 
formed before the advantage can arise.— 
Subsequent condition, the term used where 
the advantage immediately arises, but the 
stijiulation remains to be performed.— Co7i- 
dition in a deed or express, that which is 
joined by express words to a feoffment, lease, 
or other grant.— .4 condition in law, a con- 
dition not expressed, but which the law 
understands to be implied.— Conditmn in- 
herent is that which descends to the heir, 
with the land granted, &c.— Condition col- 
lateral is that which is annexed to any col- 
lateral act— Conditions of sale, the particu- 
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lar terms set forth in writing in accordance 
with which property is to be sold at auction. 
6. E,ank, that is, state with respect to the 
orders or grades of society or to property; 
as, persons of the best condition. 

Honour and shame from no co7iditio7i rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Pope. 

The inhabitants of Russia are divided into the 
following co7iditions, viz. the clergy, the nobility, the 
merchants and burghers, the peasant.s. B7‘Ougha7n. 

Syn. State, situation, eirciimstauces, sta- 
tion, case, plight, predicament, stipulation, 
article, terms, provision, arrangement. 
Condition (kon-di'shou), v.t. 1 . To form 
the condition of ; to regulate or determine. 

Yet seas, that daily gain upon the shore, 

Have ebb and flow, conditionutg their march. 

And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

Te7i7iyson. 

2 . To contract ; to stipulate ; to arrange. 

It was co7iditiG7}€d between Saturn and Titan that 
Saturn should put to death all his male children. 

Raleigh. 

3. In metaph. to place or cognize nnder condi- 

tions. See Conditioned, 2.-4. Inmereantile 
Ian. to test a commodity in order to ascertain 
itscondition; specifically, to test silk in order 
to know the proportion of moisture it con- 
tains; as, to condition Conditioning' 

house, a trade establishment where silk is 
tested. Sinimonds.—5. In United States col- 
leges, to put under conditions; to require to 
pass a new examination as a condition of re- 
maining in the class or college, as a student 
in some branch of study in which he has 
failed. Goodrich. 

Condition (kon-di'shon), v.i. 1. To make 
terms ; to stipulate. [P^are.] 

Sir, I must co7iditio7t 

To have this gentleman by, a witness. B. yo7tso7t. 

2. In metaph. to place or cognize a thing 
under conditions or relations. 

To think of a thing is to a>7tditio?t ; and conditional 
limitation is the fundamental law of the possibility of 
thought. Sir IF. Ha7nilta7i. 

Conditional (kon-di'shon-al), a. 1. Impos- 
ing conditions ; containing or depending on 
a condition or conditions ; made with limita- 
tions ; not absolute ; made or granted on 
certain terms. 

Every covenant of God with man, on the .system of 
God’s revealed will, is a covenant of grace or favour, 
which therefore may be justly made, as in fact it is. 
made, with this co7iditio7ial punishment annexed and 
declared. lFm‘lmrta7t. 

—A conditional fee, in law, is one which 
is granted upon condition that if the donee 
shall die without such particular heirs as 
are specified the estate shall revert to 
the donor ; hence, it is a fee restrained to 
particular heirs to the exclusion of others. 
—Conditional limitation, a limitation which 
partakes of the nature both of a condition 
and a remainder. Such is the limitation to 
A for life, in tail or in fee, provided that, 
when C returns from Rome, it shall hence- 
forth remain to the use of B in fee.— Condi- 
tional obligation, in civil law, an obligation 
depending on the existence of a condition. 
Conditions anne.xed to obligations are di- 
videdintopossftZtf and impossible; the former 
are such as may naturally or legally happen ; 
the latter such as are contrary to the law or 
to good morals. Possible conditions are dis- 
tinguished into potential or iwtesiative, i.e. 
such as are within the power of the party 
burdened with them; and casual, being such 
as depend upon a certain event over which 
tlie party has no control.— 2. In gram, and 
logic, expressing or involving a condition; 
as, a conditional word, mode, or tense ; ap- 
plied more specifically, in logic, sometimes 
to denote that class of propositions and 
syllogisms whicli is subdivided into hypo- 
thetical, disjunctive, and hypothetico-dis- 
junctivo or dilemmatic, sometimes as equi- 
valent to hypothetical. 

All hypothetical propositions, therefore, though 
disjunctive in form, are co7idilii)7ialin meaning; and 
tile words hypothetical ami co?icli(io7ial iiuq? be, as 
indeed they generally are, used synonvinoii.sly. 

■ y. S. Mill. 

Conditional (kon-di'shon-al), n. 1 . A word 
expressing a condition. — 2. A conditional 
clause; a 'limitation; a condition. Bacon. 
[Bare.] 

Conditionality (kon-di'shon-al"i-ti), n. 
The quality of being conditional or limited; 
limitation by certain terms. Dr. II. More. 
Conditionally (kon-di'shon-al-li), ado. In 
a conditional manner; with certain limita- 
1 tions; on particular conditions, terms, or 
stipulations ; not absolutely or positively. 

We see large preferment-s tendered to him, but ca 7 i- 
dUio7ially, upon his doing wicked oiTices, South. 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. loch; 
VoL. I. 
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doaditionary t (kon-di'slion-ar-i), a. Condi- 
tional; stipulated. iVoirAv, 

-Conditionate t (kon-di'shon-at), a. Condi- 
tional; established on certain terms, 

Barac's answer is faithful, thuugh conditionate. 

Bp, Hall. 

■Conditionate (kon-di'slion-at), v.t. 
put under conditions ; to regulate. Sir T, 
Broione. , 

Conditioned (kou-di'shond), a. l. Having 
a certain state or qualities. This word is 
usually preceded by some qualifying term ; 
as, well conditioned.; ill conditioned.—^ In 
mefaph. placed or cognized under condi- 
tions or relations. 

Ill our opinion the mind can conceive, and conse- 
quently cnn know, only the limited and the condt^ 
ditiomllv limited. The unconditionally unlimited or 
the infinite, the unconditionally limited or the ahso^ 
lute, cannot positively be construed^ to the nnna ; 
they can be conceived only by thinking away 
or abstraction of those very conditions under which 
thought itself is realized ; consequently, the notion 
of the unconditiofied is only negative — negative of 
the conceivable itself, dir IV. Hamilton. 

Conditionly t (koii-di'slion-li), ado. On 
certain terms. Bir P. Sidney. 
Conditory(l^^ou'di-tor-i), n. [L. conditomun, 
from condo, to hide. ] A repository for hold- 
ing things. [Eare.] 

‘Condolatory (kon-do'la-tor-i), a. Express- 
ing condolence. Smart. 

Condole (kon-doT), m. pret. & pp.- condoled; 
jipr. condoling. [L.L. condoleo—con, with, 
and L. doleo, to feel pain, to sympathize, 
whence doleful, dolour.] To express pain 
or grief at the distress or misfortunes of 
another; to express sympathy to one in grief 
or misfortune: follow'ed by with before the 
person for whom we feel grief ; as, to co'u- 
dole with a friend who has lost his wife. 

Your friends would have cause to rejoice rather 
than condole with you. Sir IV. Temple, 

Condolet (kon-doF), V. t. To lament or grieve 
over with another; to express sympathy on 
account of. 

I come not, Samson, to condole thy chance, 

As these, perhaps, yet wish it had not been, 
Though for no iriendly intent. Milion. 

Why should our poet petition Isis for her safe deli- 
very and afterward condole her miscarriage ? Dryden. 

Sometimes used with a personal objective. 

‘ Let us condole the knight.’ Shale. 
Condolementt (kon-doPment), n. 1. The 
act of condoling ; condolence. 

They presented an address of candoknient for the 
loss of his (William III.’s) queen. Life of A. Wood. 

2. The act of sorrowing or mourning ; grief; 
lamentation. 

To persever 

In obstinate condaiement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness, unmanly grief. Shah. 

Condolence (kon-doTens), n. The act of 
expressing grief or sympathy for the distress 
or misfortune of another; expression of sym- 
pathy. ‘ Eor w'hieh reason their congratu- 
lations and their condolences are equally 
words of course.' Steele. ‘A special mes- 
sage of condolence.' Macaulay.— SYm. Sym- 
pathy, commiseration, compassion. 
Condoler (kon-doher), n. One who con- 
doles. Johnson. 

Condonation (kon-cld-na'shon), n. [L. con- 
donatia, from condono, to pardon. See 
Condone.] l. The act of pardoning a wrong 
act; as, the condonation of an olfence against 
us. 

And we teach and believe that when .sinners are 
pardoned by God, God doth not change the mind of 
the sinner . . . but that the same (sin) remaining in 
the soule of men, in like manntT as it did before cpn^ 
donation, is only taken away by a not imputation of 
the guilt. Monntagu. 

Specifically— 2. In law, the act or course of 
conduct by which a husband or a wife is 
held to have pardoned a matrimonial offence 
committed by the other, as the act of a hus- 
band taking back his wife knowing that she 
has committed adultery. 

The immediate effect of condonation is to bar the 
party condoning of his or her remedy for the offence 
in question. Mosley and IVhiteley. 

Condone (kon-ddn'), ut. pret. & pp. con- 
doned; ppr. condoning. [L. condonare, to 
pardon— con, together, donate, to present, 
from donum, a gift, from root of dare, to 
give.l 1. To pardon; to forgive; to overlook; 
as, to condone an offence or a mistake (we 
do not say to condone a person). 

Condone, an old legal technicality, has, of late, 
received a popular welcome, as a .stately euphemism 
for ‘ pardon ’ or ' overlook.’ Fiisedtvard Hall (1873). 

iSpecifJcally— 2. In law, to forgive, or to act 
, so as to imply forgiveness of, a violation of 
the marriage vow. Bee Condonation, 2. 
Condor (koiiMer), n. [Sp., from Teruv. 
cuntur.J A South American bird, the Vultur 


(iryphus or Sarcorhanlphus gryphvs of natii- j 
ralists, one of the largest of the known ; 
Vulturidm or vulturine birds, of whose size 
and strength very exaggerated acco imts were 
formerly current. It resembles, in its most 
essential characters, the vultures of the old 
continent, differing from them chieily in 





the large cartilaginous caruncle which sur- 
mounts its ljeak,"and in the large size of its 
oval and longitudinal nostrils, placed almost 
at the very extremity of tlie cere. Its 
greatest expanse of wing is about 14 feet, 
but it seems rarely to attain that size. H um- 
boldt met with none that exceeded 9 feet. 
These birds are found most commonly in 
the Andes chain, frequenting regions from 
10,000 or 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
where they breed, making no nest, but laying 
their eggs on the bare rocks. They are 
never seen in large companies, but in groups 
of three or four, and only descend to the 
plains when impelled by hunger. Then 
two of them will successfully attack sheep, 
goats, deer, &c., though as a rule they prefer 
to feast on carrion. 

Condottiere (kon-dot-tyiVra), n. pi Condot- 
tieri (kon-dot-tya're). [It.] In Italian 
hist one of a class of mercenary military 
adventurers in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. See Eree-xance. 

There i.s a leader 

Of bold not far distant. f. Bailh'e. 

Conduce (koii-dusO, u.Lpret. <&pp. conduced; 
ppr. conducing, [L, conduce, to bring toge- 
ther, to conduce— cow, and diico, to lead ; 
conduct is from the same verb.] To combine 
with other things in bringing about or tend- 
ing to bring about a result; to lead or tend; 
to contribute : followed by the infinitive or 
a noun preceded by to; as, temperance and 
exercise conduce to good health. ‘As if 
works could no way conduce unto the attain- 
ing of salvation.’ Joseph Mcde. ‘Aqueducts, 
cascades, and all other appendages cow 
ducing to convenience or pleasure. ’ Derham. 
The reasons you allege do more coitdnce 
To the hot passion of distempered blood. Shak. 

Syn. To contribute, forward, advance, pro- 
mote. 

Conduce t (kon-dnsO, 'c.t. l. To conduct. 

There was sent into my lodgings the Cardinal of 
Bourbon to conduce me to my lady’s presence. 

JVolsey. 

2. To bring about. ‘To conduce the peace.’ 
Sir T. More. 

Conducement t (kou-dus'nient), n. A lead- 
ing or tending to ; tendency. 

Conducent (kon-dfx'sent), a. Tending or 
contributing to. ‘ Any act fitting or coiuhi- 
cent to the good success of this business.’ 
Abp. Laud. [Eare.l 

ConduciMlity t (kon-du'si-bil"i-ti), n. State 
or quality of being conducive ; conducible- 
ness. ‘Buties . . . deriving their obliga- 
tion from their conducihilily to the pro- 
moting of om* chief end.’ ' Bp. Willems. 
[Rare.] 

Couducible t (kon-du'si-bl), a. [L. conduci- 
bUis. See Conduce.] Conducive. ‘Very 
conducible to the understanding of the scrip- 
tures.’ Bale. 

• Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reasonable service ; 
all his laws are in themselves conducible to the tem- 
poral interest of them that observe them. Bentley. 

Conducible t (kon-du'si-bl), n. That which 
conduces or tends to promote. ‘Those 
motions of generations and corruptions, 
and of the thereto.’ SirM. Hale. 

CoMuciblenesst (kon-du'si-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of conducing, leading, or contri- 
buting to any end. 

Which two contemplations are not inferior to any 
for either pleasantness in themselves or conducible- 
ness for the finding out of the right frame of nature. 

Dr. H. More. 


Conducibly t (kon-du'si-bli), adr. In a man- 

ner tn promote. 

Conducive (kon-dfi^siv), a. Having the 
quality of conducing, promoting, or further 
ing; tending to advance or bring about' 
'Conduclm to the happiness and well-bein^ 
of men.’ Clarke. ' ^ 

An action, however condiiciT'c to the good of our 
country, will be represented as jirejudicial to it. 

, ,, 1 i , T < - , Addison, 

All agree that Moses main end was the abolition 
of idolatry and preservation of the unity. The iiisti- 
tutiou of the Sa’nbath is shown by Spenser and othe-s 
to be, of all the ceremonial, the very rite nin.st con 
ducive to this end. Warburton. ' 

Conduciveness (kon-diVsiv-nes), n. The 
(piality of btring conducive or tending to 
promote. Boyle, ‘its conduciceness to the 
lU’actice of our duty.’ Ahp. Seeker. 
Conduct (konMukt), n. [L.L. conduclus, L. 
conduct us, pp. of condueo. See Conduce* 
Duke.] l. The act of guiding or command- 
ing; mode of carrying on or conducting • 
mode of handling or wkdding; administra- 
tion ; management. ‘ Tlie nice conduct of a 
clouded cane.' Pope. 

Christianity has humanized the conduct at war. 

• ■ Paley. 

If the Jews under lii.s conduct should endeavour to 
recover their liberties and fail in it, they knew that 
the n.ition would be severely punished by the Ro- 
mans. fortin. 

The conduct of the state, the administration of its 
.affairs, its policy, and its laws are far more uricer- 
tain. Brougham. 

2. :Mode of development, as of the action of 
a poem or the plot of a drama. 

The book of Job, indeed, in conduct and diction, 
bears a considerable resemblance to some of his 
(.-lischylus’) dramas. Macaulay. 

3. Skilful management or administration; 
tact and dexterity in affairs; good general- 
ship. ‘Attacked. . . with so little tmd wet 
that his forces were totally routed.’ Prin- 
cipal Jlobertson. 

Mr. Horne, it seems, is unable to comprehend how 
an extreme want of conduct and discretion can con- 
sist with the abilities I have allowed him. jtrunins. 

4. Personal behavitiur; way of acting gene- 
rally or on a particular occasion; deport- 
ment: applied indifferently to a good or bad 
course of action ; as, laudable condxict; de- 
test.'ible conduct; his conduct was luiini- 
peachable. 

Here lies hnnest W’illiam, whose heart was a mint, 
Wliile the owner ne’er knew half the good that was 
in't ; 

The pupil of impulse it forced him along, 

His conduct still right, with his argument wrong. 

Goldsmith. 

5. The act of convoying or guarding; guid- 
ance or bringing along under iirotectioh. 

Follow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. Shak, 

Q. t Guard on the way; convoy; escort; con- 
ductor; guide. 

Come, gentlemen, I will be your conduct. 

B. yonson. 
His majesty, 

Tendering my person’s safety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. Shak. 

7.t That which conveys or carries; a chan- 
nel; a conduit. South.— H. The title of two 
clergymen appointed to read prayers at 
Eton College. ■— Safe conduct, a writing 
granted as a passiiorfc by a person in autho- 
rity to a stranger or enemy to secure his; 
safety in passing through the country or 
among the people over wliom the granter's 
power extends. 

He (Mannion) had safe conduct for his band 
Beneath the royal seal and hand. Sir IV. Scott. 

Syn. Carriage, deportment, behaviour, de- 
meanour, management. 

Conduct (kon-dukt'), v.t. 1. To accompany 
and show the "way ; to guide ; to lead ; to 
escort; to usher in; to introduce; to attend. 
Pray receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our presence. Shak. 

I can conduct you, lady, to a low 

But loyal cottage, where you may be safe. 

.Milton, : 

2. To lead, as a commander; to direct; to 
govern; to command. 

Cortes himself conducted the third and smallest 
division. Principal Robertson, 

3. To direct; to manage: applied to things; 
as, the farmer conducts his affairs with pru- 
dence. — 4. With reflexive pronouns, to be- 
have; as, he conducted^ himself nobly.— 
5. In physics, to carry, transmit, or propa- 
gate; as', a metal rod conducts heat better 
than a wooden one. — 6. To lead or direct 
as musical conductor; as, to conduct an 
0 1'cll ^ S tl 

Conduct (kon-duktO, v.i. 1. In physics, to 
carry, transmit, or propagate motion of 


Fate, far, fat, f,ail; me, met, her; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. ab^aie; y, Sc. iey. 
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force or its modes, as heat, electricity, 
suinid, liiJfht, and the like. —2. To act as 
musical conductor.— 3. To conduct one’s 
seif' as, he conducts well, for he ccmducts 
himsidf [xViuericaii provincial.] 

ConductJiBility ( kon - duk ' ti - bil" 1 - ti ), n. 

1 Capabilitv of being conducted; as, the 
coiiducUbilitii of the electric liuid or of heat. 

2. Conductivity. . 

Oonductible (kon-duk'ti-bl), a. Capable of 
being conducted or conveyed. Wheatstone. 
Conduction (kon-dulCshoii), u. l.f The act 
of training up. 

Every man has his beginning and co7idnctio}i. 

- £. yo}tso7t. 

2 In physics, transmission through or by 
means of a conductor. ‘ The law of conduc- 
tion in the simple case of metallic bars 
heated at one end.’ Wheioell 

The osc;ipe of heat tlirough space is called the 
radiation of heat, and its communication by coiitact 
comhuciSon. Braude &• Lox. 

Conductitioust (kon-duk-ti'sUus), cl [L. 
comluctitim, from conduce, to hive.] Hired; 
employed for wages. 

They were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 
but cofidacCitioos and removable at pleasure. 

Conductive (kon-duk'tiv), a. Ill physics, 
having the power or quality of conducting. 

‘ Conductive bodies. ’ Wheioell. 
Conductivity (kon-duk-tiv'i-ti), n. In 
physics, the power of conducting, as heat, 
electricity, &c. ; the quality of being con- 
ductive. 

'I'he interior or exterior coudactwity of bodies are 
numbers which enter as elements or coefficients into 
the mathematical calculations founded on the doc- 
trines of conduction and radiation. IVhervelL 

Conductor (Ivon-duk'ter), n. 1. A leader; a 
guide; one who goes before or accompanies 
and shows the way. ‘Zeal the blind con- 
ductor of the will’ Dry den. 

You come (I know) to be my Lord Fernando’s 
Conductor to old Cassilane. Beau. <fr FI. 

2. A chief; a commander; one who leads an 
army. 

Cent. Who is co^iductor of his people? 

Keiit. As 'tis said, the bastard son of Gloucester. 

Shak. 

S. A director; a manager. 

If he did not entirely project the union and regency, 
none will deny him to have been the chief conductor. 

Addison. 

Speciftcally— 4. The director of a chorus or 
orchestra; he who marks time or accent and 
expression by motions of his arms or hands, 
with or without a baton. — 5. The person 
who attends to the passengers in an omni- 
bus, a railway train, or the like, as contra- 
distinguished from the driver. [On the 
railways of this country this functionary is 
always called a guard; in America, a con- 
ductor. I—Q. Ixisurg. an instrument formerly 
used to direct the knife in cutting for the 
stone, and in laying open sinuses and fistu- 
las.— 7. In physics, a body that receives and 
transmits or communicates force in any of 
its forms; as, metals are conductors of elec- 
tricity and of heat ; ivater is a good conduc- 
tor of sound. Hence specifically— 8. A light- 
ning-rod.— Prime conductor, that part of an 
electric machine which collects and retains 
the electricity. 

Conductory (kon-duk'to-ri), a. Having the 
property of conducting. 

Conductress (kon-duk'tres), n. A female 
who leads or directs; a directress. ‘A pru- 
dent and diligent conductress of her family.' 
Johnson. 

Conduit (kon'dit or kuiTdit), n. [Fr. con- 
duit, the part, of conduire, L. conducere, con- 
ductum, to conduct.] 1. A pipe, tube, or 
other channel for the conveyance of water 
or other fluid. ‘ The conduits of the body.’ 
Bir T. Myot. 

Of the same house Publius and Quintus were 
That our best water brought by conduits hither, 
S/ta^. 

Be strong in faith for now' the time is nigh 
That from the cofiduits of tlie lofty sky 
The flood shall fall. Drayt07t. 

This is the fountain of all those bitter waters, of 
W'hich, through an hundred different conduits, w'e 
liave drunk. Burke. 

2, A built fountain to which 'tvater was 
brought by pipes and from which it was 
drawn for use. 

The Cheapside conduits w'ere the most used, as 
they were the largest and most decorative of these 
structures. The Great Coiduit in the centre of this 
important thoroughfare was an erection like a tower 
surrounded by statuary. 

Cha7nbers's Book of Days. 

3. A medium or means of conveying. [Hare.] 

These organs are the nerves, which are tlie conduits 
to convey' them (sensations) from without to their 
audience in the brain. Lockc. 


4. A narrow walled passage, usually under 
ground, for the purpose of secret communi- 
cation between apartments. 

Conduit t (kon'dit or kun'dit), n.t To con- 
vey, conduct, or transmit as by a conduit. 
[Hare.] 

And his corruption even to this day is still coft- 
duited to his undone posterity. Feltham. 

Conduplicate (kon-du'pli-kat), v.t. To 
double; to fold together. Cockeram. [Hare.] 
Conduplicate, Conduplicated (kon-du'pli- 
kat, kon-du'pli-kat-ed), a. [L. conduplica- 
tus, from condupUeo, to double 
or fold — con, together, and du- 
plico. See Double.] Doubled or 
folded over or together; specifi- 
cally, in hot. applied to leaves in 
the bud when they are folded 
down the middle, so that the 
halves of the lamina are applied 
together by their faces. 

Conduplication (kon-du'pli-ka"- 
shon), n. [L. conduplicatw.l A op-tion of 
doubling; a duplication. Bailey, condupn- 
[Hare.] cate leal 

Condurrite (kon-duririt), n. A 
peculiar ore of copper, originally found in 
a vein in Condurrow mine in Cornwall Its 
general colour is brownish black, with some- 
times a tinge of blue. It contains a con- 
siderable proportion of arsenious acid. 
Condyle (kon'dil), n, [D. condylus, Gr. kon- 
dylos, a knob formed by a bent joint, a 
knuckle, a joint.] In anal a protuberance 
on the end of a hone serving to form an 
articulation with another bone: more espe- 
cially applied to the prominence of the oc- 
cipital bone for articulation with the spine. 
Condyloid (kon'dil-oid), a. [Gr. kondylos, 
a condyle, and efdos, form.] In anai. resem- 
bling or shaped like a condyle.— Co«di/Zoid 
process, the posterior protuberance at the 
extremities of the under ism.— Condyloid 
foramina, the foramina of the occipital 
bone. 

Condylopod, Condylope (kon-dil'd-pod, 
kon'ai-lop), [Gr. kondylos, a joint, and 
pous, podos, a foot.] A member of the Con- 
dylopoda (which see). 

Condylopoda (kon-di-lop'o-da), n, pi. [See 
Condylopod. ] A name (not used in modern 
zoology) given by Latreille to members of 
that subdivision of the Articulata which 
have jointed feet, as insects, crabs, and 
spiders. 

Condylura (kon-di-lu'ra), n. [Gr. kondylos, 
a condyle, and oum, a tail] A genus of 
insectivorous maramifers, of the mole family 
(Talpidas), of which the best known species 
is Condylura cristata or star-nose, so called 
from having the termination of the nostrils 
surrounded by movable cartilaginous points, 
that radiate like a star when expanded. The 
body is thick and furry; the eyes extremely 
small; the anterior feet short and large; 
the toes furnished with robust claws pro- 
per for digging. It is confined to North 
America. 

Cone (kon), n. [Fr. , from L. conus, Gr. konos, 
a cone, from root seen in Skr. jjo, to bring 
to a point.] 1. A solid body or figure gene- 
rated, or conceived to be generated, by 
the revolution of a right-angled triangle 
round one of its sides, thus having a 
circle for its base, and its top terminated 
in a point or vertex ; a solid figure rising 
straight up from a circular base and taper- 
ing to a point. This is the ordinary mean- 
ing of cone, but in geom., which gives a 
wider meaning to the word cone, is distin- 
guislied as a right circular cone. A cone in 
geom. maybe defined as the figure described 
by a line one end of which is held fixed in 
the centre of one end of a cylinder while 
the other end is passed round the circum- 
ference of the other end of the cylinder. 
The cone will he right ot ohlique (ov scalene) 
according as the cylinder is the one or the 
other ; but whereas the sides of a cylinder 
are always equal, those of an oblique cone 
are unequal— 2. Anything shaped like, or 
approaching the shape of a cone; specifi- 
cally, (a) in hot a dry compound fruit con- 
sisting of many open scale-like pistils closely 
pressed together, each of which has a seed 
at its base, such as the fruits of the Coni- 
feraj ; a strobilus ; in a more general way, 
an inflorescence having a cone-like shape. 

Those three chestnuts near, that hungr 

In masses thick with milky Tennyson. 

Q)) One of the molluscous shells called, 
cone-shells, (c) The hill surrounding the 
crater of a volcano, formed by the gradual 


cli, c/iain; d'h, Sc. loch; g, go; j,j?ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, siwy; $H, then; th, 
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accumulation of the ejected material (d) A 
storm-cone (wdiich see). --^4 cone of vays,^ in 
optics, includes all tlie rays of light wliicli 
proceed from a radiant point and fall upon 
the surface of a glass. 

Cone (kon), v.t To shape so as to resemble 
the segment of a cone ; as, to cone the tires 
of railway-carriage wheels. Goodrich. 
Cone-in-cone (kon'in-kon), a. In geol. a 
term used of a peculiar structure formed in 
coal, limestone, and certain other mineral 
substances, giving the mass the appearance 
of being made of an infinite number of hol- 
low cones inserted within each other. 
Coneine (k5'ne-in), n. See Conia, 
Conencliyina(ko-nen'ki-ma),n. [Gr. Zr/inos, 
a cone, and enchyma, an infusion.] In hot. 
the conical cells which constitute liairs. 
Cone-patl (k5'na-pat-l), n. The Mexican 
name for the skunk (Mephitis americana). 
Cone-pulley (kon'pul-i), n. A pulley shaped 
like tne segment of a cone, that is, gradu- 
ally tapering from a thick to a thin end. 
Cone-shell (kon'shel), n. The name given 
to the shells or the molluscs themselves of 
the gasteropodous genus Conus, family Co- 
nidm, of order Pectinibranchiata, chai*ac- 
terized by a shell of a conical form. See 
CONIDiE. 

Conessi-bark (ko-nes''se-bfirk), n. The pro- 
duce of Wrightia antidysenterica, an apocy- 
naceous plant, a native of the coast of the 
peninsula of India, especially Malabar, re- 
commended as an astringent in diarrhoea 
and dysentery. 

Coney, n. See Cony. 

Coney-fish (ko'ni-fish), n. See Burbot. 
Confab (kon-fab'), n. [Contr. from confahu- 
lation.1 Familiar talk or conversation. 
[Colloq.] 

I overheard a most diverting confab amonst that 
group of ladies yonder. O'Keefe. 

Confabtilar (kon-fab'u-ldr), a. Relating to 
conversation; conversational. Quart, liev. 
[Hare.] 

Confabulate (kon-fab'u-lat), v.i. [L. eon- 
fabulor con, and fahulor, to talk. See 
Fable.] To talk familiarly together; to 
chat; to prattle. 

I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 

If birds confabulate or no, 

’Tis clear tlmt they were always able 

To hold discourse at least in fable. Coiofer. 

Confabulation (kon-fab'u-la"shon), n. [L. 
confahulatio.l A talking together; familiar 
talk ; easy, unrestrained conversation; as, 
the two had a long confabulation. 

Friends’ confabulatiatis are comfortable at all 
times. Burton. 

Confabulator (kon-fab'u-la-t6r), n. One en- 
gaged in familiar talk or conversation. 

That knot of confa&nlators is composed of the 
richest manufacturers in the place. Lo7'-d Lytton. 

Confabulatory (kon-fab'fi-la-tor-i), a. P>e- 
longing to familiar talk. * A confahulatory 
epitaph.’ Weever. [Rare.] 

Confalon (kon'fal-on), yi. [From gonfalon, 
a standartl, because they carried the stan- 
dard of the Holy Virgin.] One of a Roman 
Catholic order or association of seculars, 
called also Penitents, who were erected 
into a confraternity by Pope Clement IV. 
in 1207. The principal end of this asso- 
ciation, on its formation, was to deliver 
Christian prisoners from. the Saracens. 
Confamiliar t (kon-fa-mil'yer), a. Closely 
connected; belonging to the same family in 
the way of classification. 

More confamiliar and analogous to some of our 
traiisactions than others. ‘ GlauvilU. 

\ Confarreatiou (kon-fa're-u"shon), n. [L. 

1 confaTr.eatio,confarreQ.tionis—con,togGCi\ev, 
and far, a sort of grain. ] The solemnization of 
marriage among the Romans by a ceremony 
in which the bridegroom and bride tasted 
a cake made of flour with salt and water, 
called far or panis farreus, in presence of 
the high-priest and at least ten witnesses. 
Confate (kon-fat'), v.t. To decree or deter- 
mine together with something else; to fate 
or decree at the same time. [Rare.] 

In like manner his brother Stoic Chrysippiis in.sists 
. . . that when, a sick man is fated to recover, it i.s 
confuted that he shall send for a physician. 

Abr. 7'ucker. 

Confeett (kon-fekt'X v.t [L. confeio, confec- 
tum, to prepare— coji, and facia, to make, 
whence Fr. confwe, to preserve. See Com- 
fit.] 1. To make into sweetmeats. ‘ SafiVon 
confected in Cilicia.’ Sir T. Browne. —2. To 
put together; to construct ; to compose; to 
form. 

Of this also were confected the famous everlasting 
lamps and tapers. Sir T. Herbei-t. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zli, azure. —See Key. 
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Confectt (kon'fekt), n. Something prepared, 
with sugar or honey, as fruit, herljs, roots; 
and the like; a confection; a comftt; a 
sweetmeat. 

At supper eat a pippin roasted and sweetened with 
sugar of roses and caraway confects, Harvey, 

Confection (kon-fek'shon), n, [L. confectio. 
See Confect. ] 1. Anything prepared or pre- 
served with sugar, as fruit; a sweetmeat.— 

2. t A composition or mixture. 

Bread is cm/eciion made of manye graynes. 

Crowley. 

3. A composition of drugs. ‘The confection 
which I gave him for a cordial." Shale. 

Confectionary t (kon-fek'shon-ar-i), n. A 
confectioner. 

He will take your daughters to be confectionaries 
and to be cooks. i Sam. viii. 13. 

Confectionary (kon-fek'shon-ar-i), a. de- 
lating to confections; as, confectionary 
wares. ‘ The biscuit or confectionary plum.’ 
Cowper. 

Confectioner (kon-fek'shon-er), n. One 
whose occupation is to make or sell sweet- 
meats or confections, such as candies, bon- I 
bons, or comfits, &c. ‘ Most of the shops of 
the best confectioners in London ransacked 
to furnish out a banquet.’ Massinger. 
Confectionery (kon-fek'shon-6r-i), n. 1. A 
place where sweetmeats and similar things 
are made or sold. --2. Sweetmeats in gene- 
ral; things prepared or sold by a confec- 
tioner; confections. 

Confectoryt (kon-fek'tor-i), n. A place 
where confections are made; a confection- 

'■„ery. ■ " 

Confectory t (kon-fek'tor-i), a, Tertaining 
to the art of making sweetmeats. 

In which the wanton might, 

Of art endeavour’d how 

To charm all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

Beaumont 

Confecture.t n. [Fr.] A medicine com- 
posed of different drugs. Chaucer. 
Confedert (kon-fed'6r), v.i To confederate. 

Having confedered with Oneale, Oconor, and other 
Irish potentates. Holinshed. 

Confederacy (kon-fed'6r-a-si), n. [Low L. 
confoederatio—con, and foederatio, from L. 
feedus, a league. See Federal,] 1. A con- 
tract between two or more persons, bodies 
of men or states, combined in support of 
each other, in some act or enterprise; a 
league; compact; alliance. ‘ Under the 
countenance and confederacy of Lady Elea- 
nor.’ ShaJe. 

For he hath heard of our confederacy. 

And ’tis but wisdom to make strong against him. 

Shak, 

The friendships of the world are oft 
Confederacies \\cei. Addison. 

2. The persons, states, or nations united by 
a league. 

Boadicea, standing loftily charioted, .. . 
Girt by half the tribes of Britain, near the colony 
Camiilodune, 

Yell’d and shriek’d between her daughters o’er a 
•viM. confederacy. ' Tennyson. 

3. In law, a combination of two or more 
persons to commit an unlawful act.— Syn. 
League, covenant, compact, alliance, com- 
bination, coalition, confederation. 

Confederate (kon-fed'er-at), a. [L.L. conr 
foederatus.] United in a league; allied by 
treaty; engaged in a confederacy; pertain- 
ing to a confederacy. 

All the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace. Shak. 
He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 

And all are skives beside. There’s not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his hartn, 

Can wind around him but he casts it off. 

With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 

C/owper. 

—Confederate States, the name given to 
eleven of the Southern States of America, 
which attempted to secede from the Union 
on the election of Abraham Lincoln, the 
Abolitionist candidate, to the presidency in 
November, 1S60, thus leading to a great civil 
war, which was not terminated till 1865. 
Confederate (kon-fed'er-at), n. l. One who 
is united with others in a league ; a person 
or nation engaged in a confederacy; an ally; 
an associate. ‘ The beast Caliban and his 
confederates.’ Shale. 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates are in arms. Shak. 

Specifically— 2, One who took side with the 
Confederate States of America in the civil 
. war which followed their attempt to secede 
' from the Union. Opposed to Federal. See 
Confederate States under Confederate, a. 
Confederate (kon-fed'dr-aO.v.i. pret. & pp. 
confederated; ppr. confederating. To unite 


in a league; to join in a mutual contract or 
covenant. 

By words men . , . covenant and confederate. 

South. 

Confederate (kon-fed'6r-at), v.t. To unite 
In a league; to ally. 

With these the Percies them confederate. Daniel. 

Confederater,t Confederatort (kon-fed'- 
6r-a-ter), n. A confederate. 

The King shall pay one hundred thousand crowns, 
whereof the one halfe the confederators shall and 
may employ when neede shall require. Graftoi. 

Confederation (kon-fed'cr-a"shon), n. [Fr., 

from L.L. confoederatio— con said foideratio. 

See Confederacy.] l. The act of confeder- 
ating; a league; a compact for mutual sup- 
port; alliance: used particularly of princes, 
nations, or states, but also more loosely as 
in second quotation below. 

The three princes enter into a strict league and 
confederation. Bacon. 

The Pleiades where one of the seven hath almost 
no light or visibility, though knit in the same con- 
federation with those which half the world do at one 
time see. Taylor. 

2. The parties to a league; especially, states 
united by a confederacy. 

Confederative (kon-fed'6r-a-tiv), a. Of or 
belonging to a confederation. 

Confer (kon-fSF), v.t. pret. & pp. conferred; 
ppr. conferring. [L. confero, to bring toge- 
ther, to compare, to bestow, to consult, Ac. 
—con, together, and fero, to bring. ] 1 . t To 
compare; to examine by comparison; to 
collate. ‘If we confer these observations 
with others of the like nature.’ Boyle.— 

2. To give or bestow: followed by 07i or upon. 
‘And confer fair :Milan with all tlie honours 
on my brother,’ Shak, 

Coronation confers on the king no royal authority. 

South. 

The common method of God’s providence is to 
suffer all his creatures to act according to the powers 
which he hath conferred upon their natures. 

Abp, Sharp. 

3. t To bring or carry to ; hence, to contri- 
bute; to conduce. 

The closeness and compactness of the parts resting 
together doth much to the strengtli of the 

union. Gianville. 

—Give, Confer, Grant. See under Give. 
Coilfer (kon-f^F), v.i. pret. & pp. conferred; 
ppr. conferring. [See above.] To consult 
together on some special subject ; to com- 
pare opinions ; to carry on a discussion or 
deliberation : formerly often simply to dis- 
course, to talk, but con/er now implies con- 
versation on some serious or important sub- 
ject, in distinction from mere light talk or 
familiar conversation. 

When they had commanded them to go aside out 
of the council they conferred among themselves. 

Acts iv. 

We have some secrets to confer about. Shak. 
They sit cottferring by the parlour fire. Shak. 

Conferee (kon-f6r-e'), n. l. One who is con- 
ferred with.— 2. One on whom something is 
conferred. 

Conference (kon'f6r-ens), n. [Fr. conference. 
See Confer,] l.t Comparison; examination 
of things by comparison. ‘ The mutual co?i- 
ference of all men’s collections and observa- 
tions.’ Hooker,— 2. The act of conferring or 
consulting together; a meeting for consul- 
tation, discussion, or instruction; an in- 
terview and statement or interchange of 
opinions; as, we held a conference as to 
how we should proceed. Specifically, {a) in 
politics, a meeting of the representatives of 
different foreign countries. 

It has become rather difficult to draw any certain 
line between a congress and a conference. In th eory, 
however, a congress has the power of deciding and 
concluding, while a conference can only discuss and 


[The word would hardly be used now as in 
the above passages. ] ' 

CoBferential (kbn-for-en'shal), a. Of or re 
la ting to conference. [Eare.'l 
Conferrable (kon-feria-bl), a. Capable of 
being conferred or bestowed. Bdin Mev 
Conferrer (kon-ferier), n. i. One who con- 
fers or consults. --2, One who bestows 


Chapelle, Rastadt, Erfurt, Prague, Chatillon, Vienna, 
Laybach, and Verona were all more or less direct in 
their action and results, Blackwood’s Mag. 

(6) In English parliamentary usage, a spe- 
cies of negotiation between the two houses 
conducted by managers appointed on both 
sides, for the purpose of reconciling differ- 
ences. (c) The title given to the supreme 
assembly of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
for transacting business of an ecclesiastical 
nature.— 3. Discourse; oral discussion; talk; 
conversation. ‘To have some conference 
with your gi-ace.’ Shak. ‘Free and friendly 
eonfo’ence.’ Shak. 

Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man. Bacon. 

_ I will fetch you atoothpicker now from the furthest 
inch of Asia, bring you the length of Prester John’s 
foot . , . rather than hold three words’ conference 
with this harpy. Shak. 


m.d fernmiinare, to solder, fvoxw fernmien 
solder, ivomferrum., iron.] Soldered toge- 
ther. In hot. united together, so as to be 
undistiiigiiishaiile. [Kare.] 

Conferva (kon-fer'va), 72. [L. conferva, an 
a<iuatic plant, from confervere. to ])oil to- 
gether, from these 
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plants being often 
buoyed up by bubbles 
of gas, .as'if the watet ■ .'t 
were boiling.] A genus: ' 
of chlorosperinatouB 
algte, consisting of ma- 
rine and a few fresh- 
I water species. : The^''-^ ^ 
plants consist of sim- 
pie hair -like mem- 
j/ branaceous or cartil- 

,(, aginous filaments, 

Conferva (Cladephora of oblong Cells 

nudn). a, branched filled With granular 

filament magnified. eiiduchrume. They are 

reproduced by zoos- 
pores formed from the cell contents, and 
each furnished with two or four cilia. 
Confervacess (kon-fer-va'se-e), n. pi a 
family of murine nr fresh-water algse hav- 
ing green fronds which are composed of 
articulated filaments, simple or branched. 
The cells are shortish, cylindrical, an they 
are not reproduced by conjugation out by 
zoospores, Corferva is the type genus. 
Confervaceous (kon-fi-r-va'shiis), a. Of or 
belonging to the Confervaceae; having the 
character of the Confervaceie. 

Confervite (kon-f6r'vit), n. A fossil plant, 
occurring chiefly in the chalk formation, 
apparently allied to the aquatic conferva. 
Fage. 

CoBfervoid(kon-fer'void), a. In hot formed 
of a single row of cells; or having articula- 
tions like a conferva. In a more general 
sense, resembling a conferva; partaking of 
the character of a conferva. 

Confervoidese (kon-fer-voi'de-e), n. pi. A 
name often employed for the green-spored 
algfe or Chlorospermeas, the lowest order 
of' water plants. The order includes the 
Batrachospermeie, Confervaceai, Oseillato- 
riaceie, Dcsmidiacete, Diatomaeeae, Ac. 
Confess (kon-fes'), v.t, [Fr. confesser, from 
L. confiteor, confessum—con, and fateor^ 
to own or acknowledge.] 1. To own, ac- 
knowledge, or avow; to make avowal or ad- 
mission of, as of a crime, a fault, a charge, 
a debt, or sornetluiig that is against one’s 
interest or reputation; to own to. ‘And 
there confess humbly our faults, and par- 
don beg.' Milton, ‘Do you confess the 
bond? Shak. Sometimes used reflexively. 
‘Wherein 1 confess me much guilty.’ Skat 
Colloquially the word is often used with a 
slightly apologetic effect, witli a statement 
or clause as object; as, I confess I was 
mistaken in thinking so ; I am very fond of 
fruit, 1 must co7\fess. Specifically— 2. Eccles. 

(a) to acknowledge (sins) to a priest in pri- 
vate with a view to absolution : sometimes 
with the reflexive pronoun. 

He hath confessed himself to Morgan, whom he 
supposes to be a friar. Shak. 

Our beautiful votary took the opportunity of «?«- 
fessing herself Xo this celebrated father. Addison. 

( b ) To hear or receive the confession of, 
as a priest that of a penitent, 

I have confessed her and I know her virtue. Shak. 

3. To acknowledge as having a certain char- 
acter or certain claims; to recognize; to 
own; to avow; to declare belief in. 

Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, 
him will I cofifess also before my Father which is in 
heaven. Mat. x. 30. 

4. To grant; to admit; not to dispute. 

If that the king 

Have any way our good deserts forgot, 

Which he confesseth to be manifold, 

He bids you name your griefs. Shak. 

5. To show by the effect; to prove; to attest; 
to reveal. [Poetical. ] 

Tali thriving trees confessed the fruitful mould. 

pope.. 

The lovely stranger stands confessed 
A maid iu all heir charms. Goldsmith. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tnb, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. Uy. 
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Rii^ht up Boulomoud couid he press, 

And not a sob his toil con/ess. Sty IV, Scott. 


— Acknou:led<je. Confesi<. See itiider Ac- 
Xv^'o\VLEl>GB.'~-SY^^ Admit, grant, concede, 
avu^v, own, assent, recognize, prove, exhibit, 

Confess (kon-fes'X 'T A'. To make confession 
or avowal; to disclose faults; specifically, 
to make known one’s sins or the state of the 
conscience to a priest; as, this man went to 
the priest to conf ess. 

Confessantt _(kon-fes^aiit), n. One who con- 
fesses to a priest. 

The oo.ylu-j.r^Mcneeis down before the priest sit- 
ting on a raised chair above him. Bacon, 


Ooiifessary t ( kon - fes ' a - ri ), n. One who 
makes a confession. ‘Treacherous eon/es- 
narii's.’ Bo. Sail. 

Confessed^ou-festO, p. and a. Admitted; 
iivowed; undeniable; clear; patent. ‘Good 
— wceat and con fessed good.’ Loelce. 

Confessedly ( kon-fes'ed-li ), adv. By one’s 
own confession or acknowledgment; by gen- 
eral confession or admission ; admittedly. 


I^abour is con/essedty a. great part of the curse, and 
tiiorefore no wonder if men fly from it. Sout/i. 

The temperate and moderate enjoyment of all the 
good things of this present world . . . is plainly and 
(■onfessodty the certainest and most direct method to 
preserve the health and strength of the body. 

C7ar/ce. 

Confesser (kon-fes'er),'n. One who confesses. 

Confession (kon-fe'shon), n. 1. Tlie act of 
confessing: (a) the acknowledgment of any- 
thing adverse to one’s interest or reputation. 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded, 

But, with a crafty madness keeps aloof 
When we would bring him on to some con/essum 
Of his true state. ' S/ia/c. 


(b) The act of making an avowal ; profes- 
sion. 

I give thee charge in the sight of God, who quicken- 
etii all things, and before Christ Jesus, wlio before 
Pontius Pilare witnessed a good con/essiou. 

X Tim. vi. 13. 

(e) A clisclo.sing of sins or faults to a priest ; 
the <lisbiirdening of the conscience privately 
to <a confessor ; in the B. Oath. Ch. part of 
the sacrament of penance: often called Au- 
rmilar Confession. 

,-ittrzaitar con/ivston, as commonly called, or the 
private and special confession of sins to a priest for 
the purpose of obtaining his absolution, an impera- 
tive duty in the Church of Rome . . . was left to 
each man’s discretion. Haltam. 


(d) In law, the acknowledgment of a debt 
by a debtor before a justice of the peace, 
<tc., on which judgment is entered and exe- 
cution issued.— Cow/ess'iVjw and avoidance, 
.in when a party, in pleading, confesses 
the facts in the declaration to be true, but 
shows some new matter up by way of avoid- 
ing the legal effect , — Confession by culprit, 
the acknowledgment of the offence charged 
against a culprit when he is asked to plead 
to the indictment,— 2. A formulary which 
comprises the articles of faith ; a creed to 
he assented to or signed as a preliminary to 
admission into a church: usually called a 
Confes.siQn of Faith. 

Confessional (kon-fe'shon-al), n. [Fr. con- 
fessional, L.L. oonfessionale,] A compart- 
ment or ceil, generally of wood, in which 
a priest sits to hear confession, having a 



Confessional, Cathedral of St. Gudule, Brussels. 


small opening or hole at each side through 
which the peihtent, kneeling without, malces 
confession. Many confessionals are con- 
structed in three divisions, the central one 
having a seat for the priest, and some are 
elaborately carved. Galled also a Confession- 
chair, Shriving-pew, Confess io7iary. 


ch, chum; eh. Sc, loch; g, go; j, job; 


Confessional (kon-fe'shon-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to a confession, for example, to 
a confession of faith. ‘The old confessional 
barriers of the Scottish faith.’ Dr. Tulloch, 
Oonfessionalist (kon-fe'shon-al-ist), n. A 
priest who sits in the confessional ; a con- 
fessor. 

Confessionary (kon-fe'shon-ar-i), /a. [L.L. 
confessionai'ium. ] A confession-chair ; a 
confessional. [Bare.] 

Confessionary (kon-fe'shon-ar-i), a. Per- 
taining to auricular confession. ‘A kind of 
confessiona'i'y litany.’ Dr. Prideaux. 
Confession -chair ( kon-f e'shon-char ), n. 
Same as Confessional. 

Confessionist ( kon-f e'shon-ist), n. 1. One 
who makes a profession of faith. ‘ Pi'otestant 
and Romish confessionists.’ Mountagu.— 

2. A term applied to the Lutherans who 
held to the Augsburg formulary. Rev. Orby 
Shipley. 

Confessor (kon-fes'er; formerly, and still 
often when the distinctive cognomen of 
the English king, kon'fes-er), n. [Fr. con- 
fessem', Sp. confesor.] 1. One who con- 
fesses ; one who acknowledges a crime, or 
fault.— 2. One who makes a profession of 
his faith in the Christian religion ; specific- 
ally, one who avows his religion in the face 
of danger, and adheres to it in defiance of 
persecution and torture. It was formerly 
used as synonymous with martyr; after- 
wards it was applied to those who, having 
been persecuted and tormented, were per- 
mitted to die in peace. It wms used also 
for such Christians as lived a good life and 
died with the reputation of sanctity; as, 
Edward the Confessor. 

With him we likewise seat 
The sumptuous shrined king, good Edward, from 
the rest ' 

Of that renowned name, by Confessor express’d, 
Drayton. 

The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is so ortho- 
doxly settled as cannot be questioned without dan- 
ger to our religion, which hath been sealed witli the 
blood of so many martyrs and confessors. Bacon. 

3. One who hears confessions ; specifically, 
a priest who hears confession and assumes 
power to grant absolution. ‘ Sometyme con- 
fessour to the kynge your father.’ Ld. Ber- 
ners. 

Such is my name, and such my tale, 
Confessor I to thy secret ear, 

I breathe the sorrows I bewail, 

And thank thee for the generous tear 
This glazing eye could never shed. Byron. 
The Count of Cartel Melhor, a Portuguese noble- 
man, . . . undertook to procure a confessor (for 
Charles II.). Macaulay. 

Confest (kon-f est'), p. and «. Same as Con- 
fessed. 

Confestlyt (kon-festli), adv. Same as Con- 
fessedly. ‘Tliat principle confestly predo- 
minant in our nature.’ Dr. H. More, 
Conficient t ( kon - fi ' shent ), a. Efficient ; 
effective; able. Bailey. 

Confidant (kon'fi-dant or kon-fi-dant'), n. 
mase. Confidante (kon-fi-dant'), n. fern. 
[O.Fr.] , A person intrusted with the con- 
fidence of another; one to whom secrets are 
confided; a confidential friend. ‘Hobby 
being a confidant of the Protector’s.’ Bp. 
Burnet 

Martin, composed his billet-doux, and intrusted it 
to his cojt/ldani. Mar rimes ScriMerus. 

In this conjuncture, the nutri.v, who is not drawn, 
as in modern tragedy, ail unmeaning . , . 

endeavours, with the highest beauty of character, to 
divert tliese horrid intentions, Bf, Hurd. 

Confide (kon-fid'), v.i. pret. & pp. confided; 
ppr. co7ifiding. [L, confido~co7i, and fido, 
to trust. See Faith.] To trust; to rely; to 
believe; followed by %>%; as, the prince co7i- 
fides in his ministers. 

He alone wont betray, in whom none will conftdei 
Congreve. 

Used absolutely. 

Judge before friendship, then confide till death. 

Young. 

Confide (kon-fid'), v.t. pret. «fe pp. co77fidied; 
ppr. confiding. To intrust ; to commit to 
the charge of, with reliance on the fidelity, 
competence, discretion, secrecy, &c.,of the 
party to whom the thing is committed; fol- 
lowed by to; as, to confide aometliing valu- 
able to one; to cofifide a secret to some one; 
a prince co7ifides a negotiation to his envoy. 

Thou art the only one to whom I dare confide my 
folly. Lord Lyttelton. 

Confidence (kon'fi-dens), n. [L, confidentia, 
from confidens, confidentis, ppr, of confido, 
to trust. See Confide.] l. An assurance 
of mind or firm belief in the integrity, sta- 
bility, or veracity of another, or in the 
truth and reality of a fact ; trust ; reliance. 


‘ A cheerful co7\fide7ice in the mercy of God.’ 
Macaulay. 

It is better to trust in the Lord than to put con/i- 
dence in mail. Ps- cxviii, 8. 

Society is built upon trust, and trust upon conf- 
defice of one another’s integrity. South. 

2. Reliance on one’s own abilities, fortune, 
or circumstances ; belief in one’s own com- 
petency; self-reliance; assurance. 

His times being rather prosperous than calm, had 
raised his cofifidence by success. Bacoti. 

3. That in which trust is placed ; ground of 
trust; he or that which supports. 

The Lord shall be thy conference. Prov, iii. :;6. 

4. Assurance of safety; security. 

They shall build houses and plant vineyrird.s; yea, 
they shall dwell with confidence, Ezek. .xxviii. o6. 

5. Boldness ; courage ; defiance of danger. 
‘Breaching the kingdom of God with all 
confideuce.' Acts xxviii. 31. 

But confidence then bore thee on; secure 

Either to meet no danger or to find 

Matter of glorious trial, Milton. 

6. A secret; a private or confidential com- 
munication; as, the two wei’e soon so friendly 
as to exchange co7ifide7ices together. — To 
take a person mto one's co7ifide7icc, often 
specifically to communicate some private 
matter or matters to him. 

Confident (kon'fi-dent), a. l. Having full 
belief ; fully assured. 

I am confident that much may be done toward the 
improvement of philosopliy. Boyle, 

2. Confiding ; not entertaining suspicion or 
distrust. 

Rome, be as just and gracious unto me. 

As I am confident and kind to thee. Skak, 

3. Relying on one’s self ; full of assurance ; 
bold, sometimes overbold. ‘Both valiant, 
as men despising death ; both confident as 
unwonted to be overcome.’ Sir P. Sid7icy. 

The fool rageth and is confident. Prov. xiv, i6. 

As confident as is the falcon’s flight 

Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight, Skak. 

4. t Trustworthy, ‘A co-nfideiit servant of 
my master’s.’ Trans, of Aleman's S'pamish 
Rogue (1623).— 5. Giving occasion for con- 
fidence. [Pvare.] 

The cause was more confident than the event was 
prosperous. fcr. Taylor, 

— Co7ifident person, in Scots law, is a term 
applied in particular to a partner in trade, 
a factor, or steward; a confidential man of 
business, or a servant or other dependant. 
Confident t (kon'fi-dent), n. One intrusted 
with secrets; a confidential or bosom friend; 
a confidant. 

You love me for no other end 

Than to become my confident and friend ; 

As .such I keep no secixh from your sight. 

Drydcn. 

Confidential (kon-fi-den'shal), a. 1. Enjoy- 
ing the confidence of another; intrusted 
with .seci'ets or with private affairs ; as, a 
eo7ifidential iviend or clerk. — 2. Intended to 
be treated as privatCj or kept in confidence; 
spoken or written in confidence; secret. 
‘CowMenttof messages.' Burke. ‘A co7ifi- 
demiial correspondence. ’ Chesterfield. 
Confidential co7mnumcatio7i. See Pf'ivilegcd 
Co77im.unicatio7i under Privileged. 
Confidentiality (kon-fi-den'shi-al"i-ti), n. 
Ill law, the term applied to the relation 
existing between a client and his counsel or 
agent, between husband and wife, etc., in 
reference to communications made by one 
party to the other, and which neither can 
be compelled to divulge. See Privileged 
Crnmmmtoa turn under Privileged. 
Confidentially (kon-fi-den'shal-i), adv. In 
a confidential manner; in reliance on se- 
crecy; as, to tell a person something co7ifi- 
dentially. 

Confidently (kon'fi-dent-li), adv. In a con- 
fident manner; with firm trust; with strong 
assurance; without doubt or wavering of 
opinion; positively; dogmatically. 

We will not be the less likely to meetv.'ith success, 
if we do not e.xpect it too confidently. Atterbuzy. 

Many men least of all know what they themselves 
most confidently boast. B. fonson. 

Confidentness (kon'fl-dent-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being confident; confi- 
dence. 

Confider (kon-fid'er), n. One who confides; 
one who trusts in or intrusts to another, 
ir. Montague. 

Confiding (kon-fld'ing), p. and a. Trusting; 
reposing confidence ; tru.stfiil ; cre<Uilous; 
as, a person of a most co7ifidmg disposition. 
Confidingly (con-fid'ing-li), adv. In a con- 
fiding manner; trustfully. 


fi, Fr. to?i; ng, sinjgr; TH, f/ien; th, thm; w, idg; wh, wj/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Oonfidingness (kon-fuFing-nes), n. Tlie 
(Quality of being confiding; confiding dispo- 
sition; trustfulness. 

Confiscate (kon-fig'u-rat), v.i. [See Con- 
FiGVius.] To exhibit uniformity of plan or 
balance of parts. [Eare. ] 

In comely architecture it may be 
Known by the name of uniformity; 

Where pyramids to pyramids relate, 

And the whole structure doth configurate. 

yordan. 

Configuration ( kon - fig'u-ra"shon ), n. [L. 
confujivmtio. See Configure.] l. External 
form, figure, or shape of a thing as result- 
ing from the disposition and shape of its 
parts; external aspect or appearance; shape 
or form. 

It is the variety of confgiiratwfts (of the mouth) 
in. these openings only which gives birth and origin 
to the several vowels. Harris. 

2. Ill astfol. relative position or aspect of 
the planets. ‘The aspects, conjunctions, 
and confitjwmtions of the stars.' Sir T. 
Browne. 

They (astrologers) undertook ... to determine 
the course of a 'man’s character and life, from_ the 
configuration of the stars at the moment of his birth. 

WheweU. 

Configuret (kon-fig'fir), v.t. pret. & pp. con- 
figured; ppr. configuring. [L. configuro— 
con, iindfigu7'o, to form; fipura, figure.] To 
form; to ‘dispose in a certain form, figure, or 
shape. ‘ Qonfig'wnng themselves into hu- 
man shape.’ Bentley. 

Conflnal 3 le(kon-fm'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
confined or limited. ‘ Not confmaUe to any 
limits,’ Bp. Hall. 

Confine (konTin), n. [L. confinis, at the end 
or border, adjoining; whence conjvne, a bor- 
der or confine, confirm, a neighbour, and a 
limit— cmi, and fmis, end, border, limit. 
See Fine.] 1. Border; boundary; limit; fron- 
tier; precinct; the part of any territory 
which is at or near the end or extremity. 
It is used generally in the plural, and in a 
literal sense chiefly with regard to countries, 
districts, cities, or any area of considerable 
extent; as, the confines of France or of Scot- 
land; figuratively, we may speak of the con- 
fines of light, of death, the grave, &c. ‘ Events 
that came to pass within the confines of 
Judea.’ Loclce. ‘ The confioies of the world.' 
Locke. 

And now ill little space 
The confines met of empyrean heaven, 

And of this world. Milton. 

2.t Territory; region; district. 

And Caesar’s spirit ... 

Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry * Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war. Shak. 

S.t A place of confinement; a prison. ‘ Con- 
fines, wards, and dungeons.’ .S'/iff/iJ.— 4,f An 
occupant of a contiguous district. ‘Ex- 
changynge gold for household stuff with 
their co?ij?,nea’ Eden. 

Confine (konTTn), a. Bordering on; lying 
on the border; adjacent; having a common 
boundary. Johnson. [Rare.] 

Confinet (kon-fin'), v.i. To have a common 
boundary; to border; to be contiguous: fol- 
lowed by on or ivith. ‘Where your gloomy 
bounds confine loith heaven.’ Milton. 

Betwixt heaven, earth, and skies there stands a 
place ■ 

Confining on all three. Dryden. 

Confine O^on-finO, 'o.t. pret. & pp. confined, 
pgv. co7tfming. [Fr. co7iftner. See the noun.] 

1. To restrain within limits; to inclose; 
hence, to imprison; to immure; to shut up. 

‘ Bid confine thee into a cloven pine.’ Bhak. 

‘ Whose honour cannot be measured or con- 
fined.’ Shak. 

Slave to myself I will not be, 

N 0 other tie shall shackle me, 

Nor shall my future actions be confined 
By my own present mind, Cmoley. 

2. To limit or restrain voluntarily in some 
act or practice: with the reflexive pronoun 
and to. 

He is to confine himself to the compass of num- 
bers and the slavery of rhyme. Dryde 7 i. 

In the gout I confine myself ^vholly to the milk 
diet. Sir ir. Temple. 

—To he co7ifi-ned, to be in child-bed.— S yn. 
To bound, limit, restrain, circumscribe, re- 
strict. 

Confined (kon-fmdO,jp. and a. 1. Restrained 
within limits; imprisoned; limited; se- 
■ eluded; close; narrow; mean; as, a confimd 
mind.— 2. In Qtied. constipated: applied to 
the bowels. 

Confinelesst (kon-finTes), a. Boundless; un- 
limited; without end. ‘My co7ifineless 
harms.’ Skak. 

Confinement (kon-fin'ment), 7i. 1. The state 
of being confined; restraint within limits; 


any restraint of liberty by force or other ob- 
stacle or necessity; imprisonment. ‘ Under 
confiimnent in the Tower.’ Strype. 

The mind hates restraint, and is apt to fttney itself 
under confinentent, when the sight is pent up. 

Addison. 

2. Restraint from going abroad by sickness, 
particularly by child-birth; the lying-in of 
a woman. 

Confiner ( kon - fin'dr ), n. One who or that 
which confines. 

Confiner t (kon-fln'6r or kon'fln-dr), 7i. A bor- 
derer; one who lives on confines, or near 
the border of a country; a neighbour. 

The senate hath stirr’d up the cofifiners. Shak. 
Though gladness and grief be opposite in nature, 
they are neighbours B.\\&confiners in art. 

Sir T. Broimie. 

Confinityt (kon-fin’i-ti), n. [L. confini- 
te] Contiguity; nearness; neighbourhood. 
Bailey. 

Confirm (kon-f6rm'), ut. [L. confmno—con, 
saidfirnio, to make firm, from fiinnm, firm.] 

1. To make firm, ormore firm; to add strength 
to; to strengthen; as, health is confirmed 
by exercise. 

According to the politician’s creed, religion being 
useful to the state, and yet only a well-invented fic- 
tion, ... all inquiries into its truth naturally tend, 
not to confirm, but to unsettle this necessary .sup- 
port of civil government. Wai'burton, 

% To settle or establish. 

Cotifiryn the crown to me and to mine heirs, Shak. 

I confirm thee in the high priesthood, and appoint 
thee ruler. Maccab. xi. 57. 

3. To make certain; to give new assurance 
of truth or certainty; to put past doubt; to 
assure; to verify; as, my suspicions are now 
fully confirmed. 

These likelihoods confirm her flight. Shak. 

The testimony of Christ confirmed in you. 

I Cor. i. 6. 

4 To sanction; to ratify; as, to confirm an 
agreement, promise, covenant, or title. 

That treaty .so prejudicial ought to have been re- 
mitted rather than confirmed. Swift. 

5. To strengthen in resolution, purpose, or 
opinion. 

Confinning the souls of the disciples, and exhort- 
ing them to continue in the faith, and that we must 
through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 
God. Acts xiv. 22. 

Confirmed then I resolve 

Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe. Milton. 

C, Eccles. to admit to the full privileges of 
a Christian, by the imposition of hands; to 
administer the rite of confirmation to. 1 

Those who are confirmed are thereby supposed 
to be fit for admission to the sacrament. 

Hammond, \ 

Syn. To strengthen, corroborate, establish, | 
fix, settle, verify, assure. 

Confirmable (kon-ferm'a-hl), a. l. Capable ! 
of being confirmed, established, or ratified; i 
capable of being made more certain. ‘ Con- 
firmaUe by many examples.' Sir T. Broime. 

2. Corroboratory. ‘ Co7ifvnnahle in their de- 
claration as witnesses,’ R. Parke. [Rare.] 
Confirmance (kon-f6rm'ans), 7i. Confirma- 
.tion; establishment of confidence, [Rare.] 

For their confirmance, I will therefore now 
Slepe in our black barke. Chapmafi. 

Confirmation ([ kon-ferm-a'shon ), n. l. The 
act of confirming: (a) the act of establish- 
ing; a fixing, settling, establishing, or mak- 
ing more certain or firm; establishment. 

In the defence and confirmation of the gospel, ye 
are all partakers of my grace. Phil i. 7. 

(&) The act of rendering more clear or show- 
ing to be true, as by new evidence; the act 
of corroborating; as, the confirmation of 
opinion or report. 

A false report hath 

Honoured with confirmation your great judgment. 

■ . Shak. 

(e) The act of rendering valid or ratifying, 
especially by formal assent; as, the co7ifinn- 
ation of an appointment, grant, treaty, 
promise, covenant, or stipulation. 

It was found impossible to obtain a repeal of the 
act of supreniacy without the pope’s explicit cojt- 
firmation of the abbey lands to their new proprie- 
tors. Haliam. 

((f) Eccles. the act or ceremony of laying on 
of hands by a bishop in the admission of 
baptized persons to the enjoyment of Chris- 
tian privileges ; the person to be confirmed 
now taking upon himself the baptismal 
vows made in his name at his baptism. This 
is practised in the Greek, Roman Catholic, 
and English churches. 

This ordinance is called coftfimtatioft, because 
they who duly receive it are confirmed or strength- 
ened for the.fulfilment of their Christian duties by 
the grace therein bestowed upon them. Hook, 


2. That which confirms ; that which gives 
new strength or assurance ; additionaf evi 
deuce; proof; convincing testimony. 

Trifie.s li^Ljht a.s air 

Are to thejealous confiimiatmts strong 
As proofs of holy writ. Shak 

3. In law, an assurance of title, by the con- 
veyaiiee of an estate or right in esse from 
one man to another, hy which a vftidahle 
estate is made sure or unavoidable, or a 
particiihir estate is increased, or a pos- 
session made perfect. --CAarier of confir. 
matio'/i, in Scots law, formerly a very com- 
mon method of completing a purchaser’s 
title. It ratified and confirmed the ri<difc 
granted to the purchaser, and the saslue 
following upon it.— Confirmation of execu- 
tor, the form in which a title is conferred 
on the executor of a person deceased, to in- 
tromit with and administer the defunct’s 
movable effects, for behoof of the executor 
himself or of those interested in the suc- 
cession. 

Confirmative (kon-ftrm'a-tiv), a. Ha.vin«- 
the power of confirming; tending to estalj^ 
lisli; confirmatory; as, what you say is quite 
confirmative of rny statement. 
Confirmatively (kon-fcrm'a-tiv-li), adv. In 
a confirmative manner; so as to confirm. 
Confirmator (kon-ferm-a'tdir), ?i. He who 
or that which confirms. Sir T. Browne. 
[Rare.] 

Confirmatory (kon-ferm’a-tor-i), a. i. Serv- 
ing to confirm ; giving additional strength, 
force, or stability, or additional assurance 
or evidence. 

To each of these reasons he subjoins ample and 
learned illustrations and confirmatory proofs. 

Bp. Barloiv, 

2. Pertaining to the rite of confinnation. 
‘The confirmatory usage in the synagogues.’ 
Bp. Compton. 

Confirmed (kon-fermd'), ‘p. and a. 1. Made 
more firm; .strengthened; established; fixed; 
settled; decided; as, a coiifirmcd blackguard; 
a confirmed drunkard; a confirmed valetu- 
dinarian 

Tho.se affecting hallucinations terrified them, lest 
they .should settle into a conjhoned loss of reason. 

Lm’d Lytton. 

2, Eedcs. admitted to the full privileges of 
the church. 

Confirmedly (kon-ferm'ed-li), adv. In a con- 
firmed manner. 

Oonfirmedness (kon-ferm'ed-nes), 71 . The 
state or quality of being confirmed. ‘ Con- 
firmedness of habit.’ i)r. H, More. 
Confirmee (kon-ferm-e'), n. In law, one to 
whom anything is confirmed or secured. 
Confirmer (kdn-ferm'er), n. One who or 
that which confirms, establishes, or rati- 
fies; one that produces new evidence; an 
attester. 

Confirmingly (kon-ferm'ing-li), adv. In 
such a manner as to strengthen or corrobo- 
rate. B. J07lS07l. 

Confiscable (kon-fis’ka-bl), a. Capable of 
being confiscated ; liable to forfeiture. Sir 
T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Confiscate (kon-lis'kiit or kon'fis-kat), v.t 
pret. & pp. confiscated; ppr. confiseatviuj. 
[L. conflsco, confiscatum, to seize upon for 
the public treasury, to confiscate—con., to- 
gether, and fisem, a money-bag, the state 
treasury, piiblic revenue.] 1. To adjudge 
to be forfeited to the public treasury, as the 
goods or estate of a traitor or other crimi- 
nal, by way of penalty; to appropriate, as a 
penalty, to public use. 

It was judged he slmukl be banished, and his whole 
estate confiscated and seized. Bacon, 

2. More generally, to appropriate under 
legal authority as forfeited ; as, a railway 
company has power to confiscate a season- 
ticket found in the possession of any one 
but the person in whose name it is made 
out. 

Confiscate (kon-fis'kat or kon'fis-kat), a. 

1. Forfeited and adjudged to the public 
treasury, as the goods of a criminal. 

Thy lands and goods 

Are by the laws of Venice confiscate. Shak. 

2, Appropriated under legal authority as 
forfeited. 

Confiscation (kon-fis-ka'shon), n. The act 
of confiscating or appropriating as forfeited. 

‘ The eo7ifiscaiions following a subdued re- 
bellion.’ Ilallam. 

Confiseator (kon'fis-ka-t6r), 71 . One who 
confiscates. Burke. 

Confiscatory (kon-fis'ka-tor-i), a. Consign- 
ing to forfeiture; relating to confiscation. 
‘ Those terrible co7ifiscatory and extemnna- 
tory periods.’ Burke. 


Fdte, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, b\iH; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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Confitt (kon'iit), n. [See Comfit. ] A sweet- 

OoStentf (koi/a-tent), n, [L. mnfitens. 
See Confess.] One who confesses his sins 
..and faults. .. , , . ^ 

A wide difference there is between a mere cwfi- I 
tent and a true penitent. Dr. H. More. : 

Contteor (kon-fite-or), n. [L., I confess.] 
The technical name for the confession in 
tile Latin Churcli. Ilev. F. G. Lee. 
Confiture t (kon'fi-tur), n. [See Comfit, 
CuAiFlTURE.] 1. The act of making confec- 
tions. Holland. -~'2. A sweetmeat; confec- | 
tion; comfit. Bacon. ' 

Confix t (kon-fiks'X ^'^- IH configo, confixum 
— con, intens., and Jigo, fixum, to fix.] To , 
fix down; to fasten. ! 

As this is true, 

Let me in safety raise me from my knees, 

Or else for ever be conjixed here, 

A marble monument 1 Shak. 

Confixuret (kon-fiksT'ir), n. The act of fast- 
ening. ir. Montague, 

Confiagrant (kon-fla'grant), a. [L. conjia- 
grans, eonjlagro — co7i, with, and Jlagro, to 
hum, whence jiag)xmt.] Burning together; 
involved in a common flame. [Rare.] 

To dissolve i 

Satan v.’ith his perverted world ; then raise I 

From the mass, purged and refined, j 

New heavens, new earth, ages of endless date, 
Founded in righteousness and peace and love. 

Milton. 

Conflagration (kon-fla-gra'shon), n. [L. con- 
flagmtio. See above.] A great fire, or the 
burning of any great mass of combustibles; 
as, the conjlagmtion of a city or of a forest; 
the final conflagration of the world. ‘The 
conflag^'fition oi all things under Bhaeton.' 
Sir T. Browne. ‘Moods and conflagrations.' 
Bentley. 

Conflate (kon-flat'), v.t. pret. and pp. co7i- 
fiated; ppr. conflatvng, [L. confio, conjlatimi, 
to blow— C071, and fio, to blow, which is from 
same root as K blow.] To blow together; 
to waft together from several sources ; to 
bring together; to collect. 

The State.s.General, created and conjlatsd by the 
pa.ssionate effort of the whole nation, is there as a 
thing high and lifted up. Carlyle. 

Conflate (kon'flat), a. [See above.] 1 . Blown 
togecher; brought together from several 
sources.— 2. Formed by combining different 
readings, as a text. 

Conflation (kon-fla'shon), n. [L. co7iflatio. 
See CONFLATE.] 1. The act of blowing two 
or more musical instruments together. 

The sweetest and best harmony is, when every part 
or instrument is not heard by itself, but a conjiaiion 
of them all. Bacon. 

2. The fusion of different readings of a text. 
Conflexuret (kon-leks'ur), 7 ?.. Abending. 
Bailey. 

Conflict (kon'fiikt), n. [L, conflictus, a con- 
flict, a striking together, from 'confligo—con, 
together, andyiit/o, to strike, to dasK.] 1 . A 
fighting or struggle for mastery; a combat ; 
a Imttle ; a striving to oppose or overcome ; 
active opposition; contention; controversy; 
strife. ‘ The luckless conflict with the "iant 
stout. ’ Speiiseo'. ‘ The shadow of spiritual 
doubt and conflict' Dr. Caird. 

Leonato. You must not, sir, mistake my niece. 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior Bene- 
dick and her: they never meet but there’s a skir- 
mish of wit betw'een them. 

Beatrice. Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our 
Inst conflict, four of his five wits went halting off. 

‘ Shak. 
They dosed 

In conflict with the crash of shivering points. 

Tennyson. 

2. A dashing together; violent action; as, 
tlie conflict of the winds and waves. ~ Co‘n- 
jlict of kms, the opposition between the 
municipal laws of different countries, in 
the case of an individual who may have 
acciuired rights or become subject to duties 
within tlie limits of more than one kingdom 
or state. — Battle, Fight, Combat, Engage- 
ment, Conflict. See under Battle. — Syn. 
Collision, contest, struggle, combat, strife, 
contention, opposition’ antagonism, war, 
battle, fight, pang, agony. 

Conflict (kon-flikt'), 7 j. t. l. To strike or dash 
against; to meet and oppose, as bodies driven 
by violence, ‘The conflicting elements.' 
Shah 

Lash’d into foam the fierce confl ir t injr hnne 
Seems o’er a thousand raging waves to burn. 

Thomson. 

2, To contend; to fight; to strive or struggle 
to resist and overcome. 

A man should be content to strive with himself, 
and conflict with great difficulties, in hopes of a 
mighty reward. Bhy. Tillotson. 

3. To be in opposition ; to be contrary ; as, 
the evidence given by the second witness 
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conflicted with that given by the first.— SYN. 
To* fight, contend, contest, oppose, resist, 
struggle, combat. 

Conflicting (kon-flikt'ing), a. Being in op- 
position ; contrary ; contradictory ; incom- 
patible; as, conflicting jurisdiction; the evi- 
dence was very conflicting. 

Confliction (kon-flik'shon), n. Act of con- 1 
fiicting or clashing; state of being in con- i 
fiict with; want of harmony. [Rare.] 

This question is, however, one of complicated diffi- 
culties, from the confliction, in every form and de- 
gree, of public expediency and private rights. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Conflictive (kon-flik'tiv), a. Tending to con- 
flict; conflicting. ‘Conflictive systems of i 
theology.’ Sir Tr. Hamilton. 

Conflowt (kon-flo'), v.i. [Prefix con, together, 
and E. floio.] To flow together ; to join ; to 
unite. ’ ‘ Brooks conflowing thither on every 
side.* Holland. 

Confluctuatet (kon-fluk'tu-at), v.i. [L. con- 
fluctuo—con, together, and fluctuo, to flow.] 
To flow together. Ash. 

Confllience (kon'flu-ens), n. [L. conjluentia, 
from confluo—con, and fluo, to flow,] 1 . A 
flowing together; the meeting or junction 
of two or more streams of water or other 
fluid; also, the place of meeting; as, the co7i- 
fiiience of the Ohio and Mississippi. ‘A 
riotous confiue7ice of water-courses.' Ten- 
nyson. Fig. ‘The confluence ... of all 
true joys.’ Ro|/7e,— 2. The running together 
of people; the act of meeting and crowding 
in a place ; a crowd ; a concourse. ‘ A eon- 
flaience of people from all parts of the coun- 
try.’ Sir W. Temple. 

You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 

Shak. 

Confluent (koiTflu-ent), a. [L. confiuens.] 
Flowing together ; meeting in their course, | 
as two streams; meeting. I 

The vilest cockle, gaping on the coast. 

That rounds the ample seas, as ivell may boast, 
The craggy rock projects above the sky 
That hed'n safety at its foot may lie. 

And the whole ocean’s confluent waters swell 
Only to quench his thirst, or move and blanch his 
shell. Prior. 

These confluent streams make one great river’s 
head. Blackmon. 

2 . In miat. see extract. 

In anat. coiflnent notes the cohesion or blending 
together of two bones which were originally separate; 
connate, that the ossification of the common fibrous i 
or cartilaginous bases of two bones proceeds from 
a common centre or point, and so converts such bases 
into one bone, as in the radius and ulna, in the tibia 
and fibula of a frog. Hohlyn. 

3. In hot. united at some part; as, confluent 
leaves, that is, leaves united at the base ; 
confluent lobes.— 4. In pathol. (a) running 
together; as, conflue^it pustules. (&) Charac- 
terized by confluent pustules ; as, confluent 
small-pox. 

Confluent (kon'flu-ent), n. 1 . A tributary 
stream,— 2 . t The place of joining or conflu- 
ence of two streams. ‘The confluen.t where 
both streams meet together.’ Holland. 
Conflux (kon'fluks), n. [L. confluo, confluxi, 
to flow together. See Confluence.] 1 . A 
flowing together; a meeting of two or more 
currents of a fluid. 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap. 

Infect the sound pine and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 

Shak. 

I walked till I came to the conflux of two rivulets. 

Cook. 

2. A collection ; a crowd ; a multitude col- 
lected. 

To the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What canflttx issuing forth or entering in. Milton, 

Confluxibility t (kon-fluks'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
tendency of fluids to nm together. ‘The 
gi’avity and emfluxibility of the liquors.’ 
Boyle. 

Confluxiblet (kon-fluks'i-bl), a. Inclined 
to flow or run together. 

Confluxibienesst (kon-fluks'i-bl-nes). Same 

as Confluxibility. 

Confocal (kon-fd'kal), a. [Prefix con, with, 
and focal ] In math, having the same focus; 
as, confocal quadrics ; confocal conics. Brafide 
Cox. 

Conform (kon-formO, a. [L, conformis—con, 
and forma, fonn.] Conformable. 

Care must be taken that the interpretation given 
be every way conform to the analog of faith, and 
fully accordant to other scriptures. Bp. Hall. 

Conform (kon-f opin'), v.t. [L. conformo— 
con, and fonno, to form or shape, from 
forma, form. ] 1. To make of the same form 
or character; to make like: with to; as, to 
coiiform anything to a modeL 
For whom he did foreknow, he also did predesti- 
nate to be /£> the image of his Son. 

Rom. viii. 29. 
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2. To bring into harmony or correspondence 
to make agreeable; to adapt; to submit- 
often with reflexive pronouns. 

Demand of them wherefore they conform not. 
themselves unto the order of the church. Hooker, 

Our purer essence then will overcome 

Tiieir noxious vapours, or, inured, not feel ; 

Or changed at length, and to the place confonn'd 

In temper and in nature, will receive 

Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. Milton. 

Conform (kon-form'), v.i. 1. To act in con- 
formity to or compliance with; to obey: 
with to; as, to confot'm to the fashion or to- 
custom, ‘A rule to which experience must. 
conform.' Whetvell. Specifically— 2. Eccles. 
to comply with the usages of the Estab- 
lished Church : in this sense often used ab- 
solutely. 

Pray tell me, when any dissenter conforms, .and 
enters into the church-communion, is he ever exam- 
ined to see whether he does it upon reason and con. 
viction? Locke. 

About two thousand ministers of religion, whose 
conscience did not siifl'er them to conform, were- 
driven from their benefices in one day. Macaulay, 

Conformability(kon-form'a-b]T"i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being conformable ; spe- 
cifically, in geol. the relation of two .strata, 
the one of which reposes on the other and 
is parallel to it. See Conformable. 

Conformable (kon-form'a-bl), a. 1 . Corre- 
sponding in form, character, manners, opin- 
ions, (fee. ; resembling; like; similar. 

The Gentiles were not made conformable to the 
Jews, in that which was to cease at the coming of 
Christ. Hooker. 

2. In harmony or conformity; agreeable; 
suitable; consistent; adapted. ‘Conform- 
able to ail the rules of correct writing.* 
Addiso7i. 

How were it possible that to such a faith our lives-. 
should not be conformable ? Chillin^^7uorth. 

The fragments of Sappho give us a taste of her 
way of writing perfectly conformable with that cha- 
racter we find of her. Addison. 

3. Compliant ; ready to follow directions 
submissive; obsequious; disposed to obey. 

I have been to you a true and Iniinblc wife. 

At all time to your will coHfor7nable. Shak, 

[In all the preceding senses generally fol- 
lowed by to, sometimes bytoito,.]— 4. In pro- 
per form; convenient. ‘To make matters- 
somewhat co7ifo7'mable for the old knight.* 
Sir W. Scott. [Rare.] — 5. In geal ]y.ing in 
parallel or nearly parallel planes ; having- 
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Conformable and Unconformable Strata. 

the same dip and changes of dip : said of 
strata or groups of strata. The opposite 
term is imconfonmtble. Thus in the figure 
above the groups of strata a and b ai'e con- 
formable each by itself, but unconformable 
in reference to each other where they meet- 
at the point c. 

Conformableness (kon-form'a-hl-nes), n. 
State of being conformable. Ash, 
Conformably (kon-form'a-bli), adv. In a 
conformable manner ; in conformity with 
suitably; agreeably. ‘Conformably to the 
law and nature of God.’ Bp, Beveridge. 
Conformance (kon-f orm'ans), n. The act of 
conforming; conformity. Southey. [Rare.> 
Conformant t (kon-form'ant), a. Conform- 
able. 

Herein is divinity conforma'ut unto philosophy. 

Sir T, B 7 ’ 07 une. 

Conformate (Icon-form'fit), a. Having the 
same form. [Rare,] 

Conformation (kon-form-a'shon), 71 . 1. The 
manner in which a body is formed; tiie- 
particular texture or structure of a body, or- 
disposition of the parts which compose it ; 
form; structure. 

YVhen there happens to he such a structure and 
confoj'inatioft of the earth as that the fire may pass, 
freely into these spiracles it then readily gets out. 

: . jFoed^mrd, 

Varieties are found in the different natural sliapesof 
the mouth, and several conformatio>is of the organs. 

Holder. 

2 . The act of conforming; the act of jiro- 
ducing suitableness or conformity : with to, 
‘The confor77iatio7i of our hearts and lives- 
to the duties of true religion.’ ITafto. 
Conformer (kon-form'er), 71. One who con- 
forms ; one who complies with established 
forms or doctrines. ‘ Confor7ners unto tho 
said doctrine of that church.’ 3lo7mtagu. 
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Conformist (kou-fonn'ist), n. One who con- 
forms or complies; specifically, one who 
complies with the worsliip of the Clinrch , 
of Em>'land or of the Eslaldished Ohurch, as I 
(listing'uislieci from a JJisse liter or Non con- j 
, fonnist. 

The case is the same if the husband should be the 
€ 07 iformist; thoujrh how the law is to operate in this 
case I do not see': for the act expressly says that the 
child shall be taken from such Popish parent. 

Burke. 

€onforimty (kon-form'i-ti), n. 1. Corre- 
spondence in form or manner; resemblance; 
a.i>Teeraent; coiigruity; likeness; correspond- 
ence; harmony: in this and next meaning 
followed by to or vrit/i before the object with 
which another agrees, and in before the 
matter in which there is agreement ; as, a 
ship is constructed in conformity to or loith 
a model ; conformity in. shape. 

Space and duration have a great mtformify in 
this, tiiat they are justly reckoned among our simple 
''ideas. • Locke. 

In confonntty, indeed, to the unfeigned friendship 
which had been so long cemented between us, I re- 
joice in every advantage that can attend you. 

Melmoth. 

"2. Correspondence with the decrees or dic- 
tates of; submission; accordance. 

We cannot be otherwise happy but by our 
formity to Tillotson. 

The whole nation, was .sick of the government of 
the sword, and pined for government by the law. 
The restoration, therefore, even of anomalies and 
abuses, which were in strict cou/orniity ivith the 
law, and which had been destroyed by the sword, 
gave general satisfaction. Mctcmday, 

Specifically— 3, Eccles. compliance with the 
usages or principles of the English Church. 
‘A proclamation requiring all ecclesiastical 
and civil officers to do their duty by en- 
forcing Halla m.—BiU of con- 

formity, in laiv, when an executor or ad- 
ministrator finds the affairs of his testator 
■or intestate so much involved that he cannot 
safely administer the estate except under the 
direction of the Court of Chancery, he files a 
hill against the creditors generally, for the 
purpose of having all their claims adjusted 
and a final decree settling the order and 
payment of the assets. This bill is called a 
hill of conformity. 

Confortatioii t (kon-fer-ta'shon), oi. [See 
CoilPOiiT.] The act of strengthening. 

For corroboration and con/ortation take such 
bodies as are <jf astringent quality. Bacon. 

Confound (kon-foundO, n.t. [Fr. confondre, 
fromL. confiuido—con, together, oxidfundo, 
to pour out ; lit. to pour or throw together.] 

1. To mingle confusedly together; to mix 
in a mass or cro%vd so that individuals can- 
not he distinguished; to throw into disorder; 
to confuse. ‘ With bluster to confound sea, 
earth, and shore.’ Milton. ‘ Confusion worse 
confoimded. ’ Milton. 

Let us go down, and there confound their language. 

Gen. xi. 7. 

% To mistake one for another; to make a 
mistake between; to regard as identical 
though different. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, 
because they agree in many things, to be con- 
/o?mded. Boyle. 

The tinkers then formed an hereditary caste. 
They were generally vagrants and pilferers, and 
were often con/owided with the gipsies. Macaulay. 

3. To throw into constemiition ; to perplex 
with terror, surprise, or astonishment ; to 
stupefy with amazement ; to abash. 

So spake the Son of God; and Satan stood 
A while as mute, cottfounded what to say. Milton, 
The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 

The slow dock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all cofifotind 
Her sense. Tennyson. 

4. To destroy; to overthrow; to ruin. 
‘One man’s lust these many lives con- 
founds.* ShaJe. ‘Sodeepamalicetocon- 
/ownd the race of mankind.’ Milton. Hence 
such interjectional phrases as, confound it! 
confound the fellow 1 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace cotifound. 

Milton. 

5. t To waste or spend uselessly, as time. 

He did con/bund the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 

Shak, 

■—Ahasht Cmifuse, Confo^ind. See under 
Abash. 

Confounded (kon-foiind'ed), a. Excessive ; 
odious ; detestable ; as, a confounded lie ; a 
humbug. [Colloq.] 

He was a most confounded Tory. Swift, 

kon-found'ed-li), adv. Enor- 
; shamefully ; odiously ; de- 


testably ; as, he was confoundedly avaricious. ; 
[Colloq.] . i 

Secure of our hearts, yet sick, | 

If they were not his own by tinessing and trick. j 

Goldsmith, i 

Confoundedness ( kon - found' ed- nos), n. \ 
The state of being confounded. Milton. ■ 
Confounder (kon-foimd'er), n. One who 
or that which confounds: (a) one who 
disturbs the mind, perplexes, refutes, frus- 
trates, and puts to shame or silence. ‘ Ig- 
norance . . . the common con founder of 
truth.’ B, Jonson. 

Close around him and confound him, 

The confounder of us all. f. H. Frere. 

(b) One who mistakes one thing for another, 
or who mentions things without due dis- 
tinction. Dean Martin. 

Confract t (kon'frakt), a. [L. confractus— 
cony intens., aiid.fmw^a, fraetux, to lireuk.] 
Broken. ‘The body being into dust con- 
fraeV Dr. II. More. 

Confractiout (kon-frak'shon),n. [See above. ] 
The act of breaking up. Feltham. 
Confragoset (kon-fra-gdsO, cl [L. confra- 
gosns—con, together, and f range, to break.] 
‘Broken ; rough ; uneven. ‘ Confrayose cata- 
racts.’ Evelyn. 

Confraternity (kon-fra-t^Fni-ti), n. [It. 
confraternita, Fr. confraternita^cmi, ami 
L. fraiernitas, fraternity, ivomf rater, bro- 
ther.] A brotherhood ; a society or body of 
men united for some purpose or in s(jme 
profession ; as, the confraternity of Jesuits, 
The cQHfrateniities ^ are in the Roman Church 
what corporations are in a comnioiiweaUh. Brevmt. 

Confrere ( kon - frar ), n. [ Fr. See Friar. ] 
A colleague ; a fellow-member ; an asso- 
ciate in sWething. 

Confricationt (kon-fri-ka'shon), n. [L.L. 
confricatio, confricationis, a rubbing to- 
gether— L. con, together, and frico, fri- 
catum, to rub.] A rubbing together; fric- 
tion. Bacon. 

Confner,t Confriar t (kon-fri'er, kon-fri'ar), 
n. [Prefix con, and frier, friar. ] One of the 
same religious order. ‘Brethren or con- 
friers of the said religion.’ Wcever. 
Confront (l^on-frunt'), v.t [Fr. conf router 
— L. con, together, and frons, f raid is, the 
countenance or front.] 1, To stand facing; 
to face ; to stand in front of. 

He spoke and then coitf'ottis the bull. Drydcn. 

2. To stand in direct opposition to; to 
meet in hostility; to oppose. 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer’d 
blows; 

Strength match’d with strength, and power con- 
fwited power. ' Shak. 

John Hampden . . , had the courage to conf-ont 
the whole power of the government. ' Macaulay. 

3. To set face to face; to bring into the 
presence of, as an accused person and a 
witness, in court, for examination and dis- 
covery of the truth: followed hywith; as, 
the witness was confronted with the accused. 

4. To set together for comparison ; to com- 
pare one tiling with another: with with. 
[Bare.] 

When I confi-ojtt a medal 7oith a ver.se I only show 
you the same design executed by different hands. 

A4ddisoti. 

Confrontation (kon-fron-ta'shon), n. The 
act of confronting : (a) the act of bringing 
two persons into the presence of each other 
for examination and discovery of truth. 
ip) The act of bringing two objects together 
for comparison. Swinburne's Travels. [Bare.] 
Confronts (kon-frunt'e), n. [Fr.] In her. 
front to front. See under Affronts. 
Confronter ( kon - f runt '6r), n. One who 
confronts. 

Confrontment Gton-frunt'ment), n. Act of 
confronting; comparison, [Bare.] 
Confacian, Confucianist ( kon - f u ' shi - an, 
kon-fu'shi-an-ist), n. A follower of Confu- 
cius, the famous Chinese philosopher. 
Confacian (kon-fu'shi-anX a. Beiating to 
Confucius. 

Confucianism (kou-fu'shi-an-izm), n. The 
doctrines or system of morality taught by 
Confucius, which has been long adopted in 
China as the basis of jurisprudence and 
education. It inculcates the worship of no 
god, and can scarcely therefore be called a 
religion, 

Confucianism appeals to ‘ practical ’ men. It lauds 
the present world; rather doubts than otherwise tlie 
existence of a future one; and calls upon all to culti- 
vate such virtues as are seemly in citizens—industry, 
modesty, sobriety, gravity, decorum, and thought- 
fulness. . . . Coffucianism, in consequence, almost 
immediately after the death of its founder, became 
the religion of the state, to which it has proved an 
admirable ally; its theory of government being noth- 
ing less than a paternal despotism. 

Chambers's Ency. 


Confasability (kt>u-fuz'a-ltn"i-ti),?i Oana 
bility of being confused. X<o th Brit Rev 
Confusable {,kon-fu//u~]jl,), a, capable of 
being confused. 

Confuse { kon -fuy/),/;.t pret. &pp. confused' 
jqir. confusing. [L. confusus; Fr. cofm 
fivjru L confundo. See Cunpounp.] 1 qU 
mix up without order or clearness; to brin‘d 
disorder among; to tlirow together indis’- 
criniinately ; to ilerange ; to disorder- to 
jundde; to involve; as, a carele.ss b^ 
keeper lias confused the accounts; the cla- 
mour confused his ideas. 

Vv’hnt the people but a herd coji/used, 

A miscelianeous rabbleV ' MUto 7 t 

2. To pei’idox or dernnge the mind or ideas 
of; to embarrass: to disconcert; to cause to 
lose .self-possession; to confound. ‘Has the 
shock, so hanshly given, confused me.’ Ten- 
nyso'n. ' 

Confn.syd and sadly she at Ion;;th reiflied. Paie. 
The ’v:uit of arr.uigement and connexion confuses 
the reader. IVhaldy. 

-slbu.sk. Confuse, Confound. Bee under 
Aba*-:]!.— Syn. To derange, disorder, Jumble, 
involve, abash, disconcert, confound, em- 
barrass, disti’act. 

Confuset (kon-fuz'), /A 'J. Mixed. ‘Acon- 
fise cry.’ Barmt.—'l. Perplexed. ‘I am so 
confuse that I cannot say,’ Chaucer, 
Confused (kon-fuzd’), p. ami a. 1 . Mixed 
np together without order or arrangement; 
indiscrimiiuitoly mingled ; involved ; disor- 
dered, ‘ Thus roving on in confused march 
forlorn.’ Milton. ‘ All that crowd confused 
and lond.’ Tennyson. 

.Some therefore cried one thing, and some another; 
for tile rissembly was con/ust'd', and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together. 

Acts xi,x. 32. 

2, Perplexed; embarrassed; disconcerted. 
‘Bemtiining utterly confused with fears.’ 
Tennyson.— ^Yti. Mixed, indiscriminate, in- 
distinct, intricate, involved, deranged, dis- 
orderctl, nbaslied, agitated, disconcerted. 
Confusedly Ckon-fuz7e<l-li), adv. In a con- 
fused manner; in a mixed mass; without 
order; indiscriminately; with agitation of 
mind. ‘Mbit confusedly.' Milton. 
Gonfusedness (kon-fuz'etl-nes), n. A state 
of being confused; want of order, distinc- 
tion, or clearness. « 

1 he caiiho of the confussd/iess ot our notions, next 
to iiiitural inabililv, if, w.ant of attuntion. A’cu-yis. 

Confuselyt (kon-fuzTi), adv. Confusedly; 
obscurely. 

Ah when n name lodg’d in the memory, 

But yet through time almost obliterate, 

Confuscly hover.s near the phantasy. 

£h\ H. More. , ' 

Confusion (kon-fu'zhon), n. [L. confusio, 
Bee CoNFUSR, Ooxfounh.] 1. A state in 
which things are so confused or mixed to- 
gether as to cause perplexity or <'»bscurity; 
tin indiscriminate or disorderly mingling; 
disorder; tumultuous condition; as, the com 
fusion of the crowd; a confusion of idetis. 
‘The confusion of thought to which the 
Aristotelians wore liable.’ Whewell. 

God only wise, to piunish pride of wit, 

Among num’s wits hath this confusion wrought: 

As the proud low'r, whose points the clouds did hit, 
By tongues’ cjnfusio?t was to ruin brought. 

Sir f. Da'Oies. . 

The whole city was filled with confusiiV!. 

Acts xix. 29. 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cause ; 

Mor moody beggars starving for a time 
Of pellmeU havoc and co}ifusi07i. Shak. 

2. Perturbation of mind; embarrassment; 
distraction. 

C&7if7(sio7i dwelt in every face, 

And fear in every heart. Spectator. 

3. Abashment; shame. 

We lie down in our shame, and our corifnsmt cov- 
ereth us. Jer. iii. 03. 

So that we have no kind of thing in the world but 
our sins ami follies that we can call our own ; and 
those, God knows, are so far from affording matter 
of blasting to us, that they ought to fill iis with 
shame and" co7tfusio7i. -dop. Shaop. 

4. Overthrow; defeat; ruin. 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 

Co7ifHsio7i on thy banners wait. Gray. 

5. A crime against nature. Lev. xviii. 23.— 
C.t One who confuses; a confounder. Cha'p- 
man.—7. In Scots law, a mode of extin- 
guishing a debt, as where the debtor suc- 
ceeds to the creditor, or the creditor to the 
debtor, so that the same person becomes 
both debtor and creditor. — Co'nfusion of 
goods is where the goods of two persons are 
so intemixed that the several portions can 
be no longer distinguished. 


Fate, far, fat, %11; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; y, Sc. iey. 
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CJonfUSive (kon-fiV«iv), a. Having a ten- | 
denev to L'oniusion. * A conjimm mutation j 
ill the face of tlie world. i>p, Hctll, 

When !u! cre yet 1 gained its lofty brow 

The sound of dashing iloods and daslung arms, 

And zteighing steeds mnfusive struck mine ear. 

* ' T.iVarton. 

ConflitaWe (kon-fut^a-bl), a. Capable of 
being confuted, disproved, or overthrown; 
capable of being proved false, defective, or 
invalid. ‘A eonceit coiifatahle by daily ex- 
perience. ’ Sir T. Browne. 

Confutant t (kon-fut'ant), n. One wno con- 
futes or undertakes to confute. Milton. 

ClOJlfutation (kon-fu-ta-'shon), n. The act of 
confuting, disproving, or proving to be false 
or invalid; overthrow, as of arguments, 
opinions, reasoning, theory, or error. ‘A 
cunfutation of atheism from the frame of 
the world.’ Bentley. ‘His great pains in 
the cunfutation of Luther’s books.’ Jer. 
Tat dor. 

Coidfutative (kou-mt'a-tiv), Adapted or 
designed to confute; as, a confiitative argu- 
meirt. Warhurton. 

Confute (kon-fut'),r.t pret. & pp. confuted; 
ppr. confuting. [L. confuto, to prevent 
water from boiling over by pouring in cold 
water; hence figuratively, to put down by 
w'ords, to confute— con, together, undfutin, 
a pitcher, h'om/undo, to pour.] 1 , To prove 
to be false, defective, or invalid; to dis- 
prove; to overthrow; as, to confute argu- 
ments, reasoning, theory, error. ‘ I conf ute 
a good profession by a bad conversation.’ 

IFMer. 

No man’s error can be confuted who together with 
his error doth not believe and grant some true prin- 
ciple that contradicts his error. Chiliin^nvorth. 

2 . To prove to be wrong; to convict of error, 
by argument or proof, 

Satan stood . . . confuted and convinced 

Of his weak arguing and fallacious drift. Milton. 
But since no reason can confute ye 
I'll try to force you to your duty. Hudibi-as. 

€onfutet (kon-futO, Confutation. ‘ Ei- 
diculoiis and false, below conf ute.’ Sir T. 
h'owne. 

‘Confutement (kon-fut'ment), n. Confuta- 
tion; disproof, Milton. 

€onfuter (kon-fut'er), n. One who disproves 
or confutes, Milton. 

Cong (kong), n. A medical abbreviation for 
Congim, a'gallon of 4 quarts. 

Conge (kon'Je; Fii pron. k5h-zlia), n. [Fr., 
leave, permission; Pr. conijat, conjat; from 
Jj. Gommeatus, leave of alisence, "furlough, 
from conrrneo, cormneatum, to go or come— 
co7n, and meo, to go. Compare L. somniare, 
with Fr. songer; L, serviens, servientis, with 
Fr. sergeM^^c.] 1 . Leave to depart; fare- 
well ; dismissal : generally in such x>hrases 
.as to take one’s conge; to give one his cong4. 
They courteous tooke, and forth together yode, 
Spensej'. 

After this the regent would write to him from 
Brussels that she was pleased to learn from her 
brother that he was .soon to give him his con^e'. 

Prescott. 

Should she pay off old Briggs and give her her 
coH'^e i Thackeray. 

■2. An act of respect performed by persons 
on separating or taking leave; hence, a cus- 
tomary act of civility on other occasions; a 
bow or a courtesy. 

The captain salute.s you with profound. 

Sunft. 

—Qonge d’elire (eccles.), the sovereign’s li- 
cense or permission to a dean and chapter to 
choose a bishop. Though nominally choos- 
ing their bishop yet the dean and chapter are 
bound to elect, within a certain time, such 
person as the crown sliall recommend, on 
pain of iiiCiu’ring the penalties of a -pree- 
miuiire. 

Conge (kon'je), n. [Fr,] In arch, the same 
as Apophyge (which see). 

Congeable (kon'je-a-bl), a. [Fr. conge, 
leave.] In law, lawful; lawfully done; done 
with permission; as, entry congeaUe. 

Congeal (kon-jeF), v.t. [L. congelare~con, 
together, and gelare, to freeze, from gelu, 
cold, whence also gelid, jelly.] 1 . To change 
from a fluid to a solid state by cold or a loss 
of heat, as water in freezing, liquid metal 
or wax in cooling; to freeze; to stiffen; to 
coagulate. ‘Like unto slime which is con- 
gealed.’ Gower. 

(The i-sland of Sal) hath its name from the abun- 
dance of salt that is naturally congealed there, the 
%vhole island being full of large salt ponds. 

Dampier. 

Thick clouds ascend— -in whose capacious womb 

A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 

' Thomson. 

2 . To check the flow of; to make run cold. 

Sadness hath congealed your blood. Shak. 
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Congeal (kon-jeF), v.i. To grow hard, stiff, 
or tiiick; to pass from a fluid to a solid state; 
to coagulate. ‘ Molten lead when it begin- 
iieth to congeal’ Bacon, 

When water congeals, the surface of the ice is 
smooth and level, T. JSitrnet. 

Congealahle (kon-jel'a-bl), «. Capable of 
being congealed, or of being converted from 
a fluid to a solid state. 

And yet this hot and subtile liquor, I have found 
upon trial, purposely made, to be more easily con- 
gealaole ... by cold than even common water. 

Boyle. 

Congealahleness (kon-jeTa-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being congealable. Boyle. 
Congealed,(kon- 3 eld'),p. andet. Converted 
into ice, or a solid mass, by the loss of 
heat or other process; coagulated; solidi- 
fied; frozen. ‘ Congealed oxu]. blighted Lap- 
landers.’ Sidney Smith. 

See ! dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d jnouths and bleed afresh. 

Shak. 

Congealedness (kon-jeTed-nes), n. State 
of Izeiiig congealed. Dr. B. More. 
Congealment (kon-jeTment), n. 1. The act 
or process of congealing ; congelation. — 
2. t That which is formed by congelation ; a 
concretion; a clot. 

They with joyful tears 

Wash the congealment from your wounds. Shak. 

Conge d’eslire, Conge d’elire (kdh'zha-da- 
ler), n. [Fr.] See under Conge, n. 

Congee (kon'je), n. Act of reverence; conge. 
Congee (kon'je), v.i. l.f To take leave with 
the customary civilities. 

I have coTtgeed with the duke. Shak. 

2. To use ceremonious and respectful inclin- 
ations of the body; to bow. 

I do not like to see the church and synagogue 
kissing and congeeing in awkward postures oi an 
affected civility. Lamb. 

Congee (kon-je'), n. In the East Indies, 

1 . Boiled rice.— 2. A jail; a lock-up. 

Congee - water (koiTje-wfi't^r), n. In the 

East Indies, water in which rice has been 
boiled. ‘ Ctnigee-water ... said to be very 
antidysenteric.’ W. If. Rtissell. 
Congelable (kon-jel'a-bl), a. Same as Con- 
gealable, Arbiithnot. 

Congelation (kon-je-la'shon), 7 i. [L. conge- 
latio. ] 1. The act or process of congealing; 
the state of being congealed; the process of 
passing, or the act of converting, from a 
fluid to a solid state; concretion. 

The capillary tubes are obstructed either by out- 
ward compression or congelation of the fluid. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. What is congealed or solidified; a concre- 
tion. 

Near them little plates of sugar plums, disposed 
like so many heaps of hailstones, %vith a multitude of 
coptgelations in various colours. Tatler, 

Congemination t ( kon - jem-i-na'shon ), n. 
The act of doubling. Cotgrave. 

Congener (kon-je'ner or kon'jen- 6 r), n. [L., 
of the same race— co»i, together, and genus, 
generis, a race.] A thing of the same kind 
or; nearly allied; specifically, in nat. hist, a 
plant or animal belonging to the same 
genus. 

Might not canary birds be naturalized to this cli- 
mate, provided their eggs were put in the spring into 
the nests of some of their congeners, as goldfinches, 
greenfinches, &c.? Gilbert White. 

Congeneracy (kon-jen'er-a-si), n. Similarity 
of nature. [Rare.] 

They are ranged neither according to the merit, 
nor the congeneracy, of their conditions. 

Sir T. BroTone. 

Congeneric, Congenerical (kon-je-ner'ik, 
kon-je-ner'ik-al), a. Being of the same kind 
or nature; belonging to the same genus; be- 
ing congeners. Owen. 

Congenerous (kon-jen'er-us), a. l. Of the 
same kind or nature; allied in origin or 
cause. ‘ Bodies of a nature,’ Sir 

T. Browne. ‘Apoplexious and other con- 
genei'ous diseases.’ Arbuthnot. — 2. In anat. 
applied to muscles which concur in the same 
action.— 3. In ‘nat. hist, belonging to the 
same genus. 

Congenerousness t (kon-jen' 6 r-us-n.es), n. 
The quality of being of the same nature, or 
of belonging to the same class. HallyweU. 
Congenial (kon-je'ni-ai), a. [L. con, and 
genialis, E. genial.] 1 . Partaking of the 
same nature or natural characteristics; kin- 
dred; sympathetic; suited for each other; as, 
eo7igenial muU. 

Smit with the love of sister arts we came 
Andmetco«.g<?«rh:4 Pope. 

2. Naturally suited or adapted, ‘ Congenial 
clime. ’ Fox. ‘ Congenial work. ' Is. , Taylor. 
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For the espressioii of that ideal the resources of 
art were quite sufficient; and, in repre.senting it, art 
had its congenial function. Dr. Caird. 

Congeniality, Congenialness (kon-je’ni- 
ab'i-ti, kon-jehi-al-nes), n. The state of 
being congenial; participation of the same 
nature; natural aflinity; suitableness. 

Painters and poets have always had a kind of con- 
geniality. Sir H. tTotton. 

If congeniality of tastes could have made a mar- 
riage happy, that union should liave been thrice 
blessed. Motley, 

Congenialize (kon-je'ni-al-iz), v. t. To make 
congenial. Eclec. Bev. 

Congenially (kon-je'ni-al-li), adv. In a con- 
genial manner. 

Congenioust (kon-je'ni-us), a. Of the same 
kind. 

In the blood thus drop’d there remains a spirit of 
life congenioics to that m the body. Dales, 

Congenital (kon-jen'it-al), a. [L. congenitus 
—con, and genitus, born, p_p. of genere {yig- 
nere), to produce.] Belonging or pertaining 
to an individual from birth; thus, a ctm,- 
disease is one which existed at liirth; 
a congenital deformity, a deformity which 
existed at birth. 

Congenitet (kon-jenlt), a. Born along with; 
implanted at birth; connate. 

Many conclusions of moral and intellectual truths 
seem to be congcm'te with us. Sir M. Hale. 

Conger, Conger-eel (kong'g 6 r, kong'ger-el), 
n. [.L. conger, a conger-eel] The sea-eel 
{Co'nger ‘vulgaris), a large voracious species 
of eel, sometimes growing to the length of 
10 feet, and weighing 100 lbs. Its colour is 
pale brown above and grayish white below; 
it is very common in our seas, being most 
usually found on the rocky portions of the 
coast. Its flesh is eaten, but is considered 
rather coarse. 

Congeries (kon-jeTi-ez), n. sing, and ‘pl [L., 
from congero, to bring together, to amas.s— 
con, and gero, to bear.] A collection of sev- 
eral particles or bodies in one mass or ag- 
gregate; an aggregate; a combination. ‘ The 
congeries of land and water, or our globe.’ 
Cook. 

The air is nothing but a congeries or heap of small 
, , . flexible particles of several size.s. Boyle. 

Congest (kon-jest'X v.t. [L. congero, conges- 
tum — eon, and gero, to bear,] l.f To collect 
or gather into a mass or aggregate; to lienp 
together. ‘Calumnies ... congested . . . 
upon the Church of England,’ Mount agu. 
‘In which place is congested the whole sum.’ 
Fotherby.—2. In med. to cause an unnatural 
accumulation of blood in; as, the lungs may 
be congested by cold. 

Congested, (kon-jest'ed), ft. 1. Crowded very 
closely; overcrowded with inhabitants ; ob- 
structed by crowding or massing together. — 
2. Ill med. affected mth congestion. 
Congestible t (kon-j est'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being collected into a mass. Bwiley. 
Congestion (kon-jest'yon), n, [L. congestion 
a heaping up, accumulation.] l.t The act 
of gathering or heaping together; aggrega- 
tion. * By coiigestion of sand, earth , aiul such 
stuff as we now see hills strangely fraiigiited 
with.’ Drayton. — 2. Crowded condition ; 
condition of obstruction from crowding; 
as, congestion of traffic on a raihvay. — 3. in 
med. an excessive accumulation of blood in 
an organ, with disorder of its functions. 
Congestive (kon-jestTv), a. Tertaining to 
con'^estion; indicating an unnatural accum- 
ulation of blood, &c., in some part of the 
body. A congestive disease is one which 
arises from congestion. 

Congiary (kon'ji-a-ri), n. [L. eongiarium, 
from co7igius, a Roman measure of capacity. 
See CoNGius.] 1 . A largess or distribution 
of corn, oil, or wine, afterwards of money, 
among the people or soldiery of ancient 
Rome. ‘Many co7igui‘ries and largesses 
which he had given amongst them.’ II oi- 
Zand.— 2. A coin struck in commemoration 
of tlie Roman congiaria or largesses. 
Congins (;koii'ji-us), n. [L.] l. A measure 
of capacity among the Romans, the eighth 
part of the amphora, and equal to about 
6 English pints.— 2. Injihat'. a gallon. 
Conglaciate t (kon-ghVshi-at), ‘v. i. [L. con- 
glacio~con, and glacio, to freeze; glades, 
ice.] To turn to ice; to freeze. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Conglaciationt (kon-gla'shi-iV'shon),?!. ’J'ho 
act of changing into ice or the state of 
being converted” to ice; a freezing; congela- 
tion. Sir T. B7'ow7ie. 

Conglobate (kon’glo-bat), a. [L. cmglo- 
batus, from congloho—coii, and globo, to col- 
lect or to make round, from giohus, n bali. 
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See Globe. ] formed or gathered into a ball 
or small spherical body; combined into one 
m^&^.—Co}iglQbate gland, in anat a gland 
which consists of a contortion of lymphatic 
vessels connected together by cellular struc- 
ture, having neither a cavity nor excretory 
duct, as the axillai’y g\Mid^.~~Conglol)atG 
JiQwer, in hot. a compound flower growing 
in the form of a sphere or globe. 

Conglobate (kon'glo-bat), m.t. pret. <& pp. 
conglobated; ppr. conglobating. To collect 
or form into a ball ; to combine into one 
mass. ‘^Matter . . . conglobated before its 
diffusion.’ Johnmn. ‘ Conglobated bubbles 
undissolved,’ Wordmorth. [Rare.] 
Conglobate (kon'glo-bat), v.i. To assume a 
round or roundish form; to become united 
into one mass. 

This may after con^lobaie into the form of an egg. 

Sir T, Browne. 

Conglobately (kon'glo-bat-li), ado. In a 
round or roundish form. 

Conglobation (kon-glo-ba'shon), n. 1. The 
act of forming or gathering into a ball.-— 

2. A round body. Bir T. Browne. 

Conglobe (kon-glob'), v.t. pret. & pp. con- 
globed; ppr. conglobing. [L. conglobo—con, 
and globo, from globus, around body.] To 
gather into a ball ; to collect into a round 
mass. Pope; Young. [Rare.] 

Conglobe (kon-glob'), ul To collect, unite, 
or coalesce in a round mass. ‘ Drops on dust 
conglobing.' Milton. [Rare.] 

Conglobulate (l^on-glob'u-lat), v.i. pret. & 
pp. conglobviated; ppr. conglobulating. [L. 
con, and globulus, dim. of globus, a ball.] To 
gather into a little round mass or globule. 
idohnson, [Rare.] 

Conglomerate (kon-glom'Sr-at), a. [L. co7i- 
glo-mei'o—con, and giome^'o, to wind into a 
ball, from glomus, a ball, a clew. See Glo- 
merate.] Gathered into a ball or round 
body; crowded together; clustered. 

The beams of light when they are multiplied and 
congloinerate generate heat. Bacojt. 

—Conglomci'ate gla7id,m. anat. a gland whose 
lobules are united under the same mem- 
brane, as the liver, kidney, &c.-—Co7iglon%- 
erate, in hot. clustered; collected in parcels, 
each of which has a roundish figure.— Con- 
glomerate rock, in geol. same as Conglomer- 
ate. n. 

Conglomerate (kon-glom'6r-at), v.t. pret. & 
pp. conglomerated; ppr. coriglomerating. To 
gather into a ball or round body; to collect 
into a round mass. ‘The silkworm . . . con- 
gloimrating her both funeral and natal 
clue.’ Dr. B. More. 

Conglomerate (kon-glomAr-at), n. An ag< 
gregate or mixture of ingredients; in geol. a 
rock made up of rounded fragments of va- 
rious rocks cemented together by siliceous 
or other matter; pudding-stone. They are 
of no special geological age, but are met 
with in various formations. See Breccia, 

When sandstone is coarse-grained, it is usually 
called grit. If the grains are rounded and large 
enough to be called pebbles, it becomes a congiom- 
erate or pudding-stone, which may consist of pieces 
of one or of many different kinds of rock. A con- 
glomerate, therefore, is simply gravel bound together 
by a cement. Sir C. Lyelt. 

glomeration (kon-glom'er-a"shoii), n. 
The act of gathering into a ball or mass: 
the state of being thus collected; collection: 
accumulation. Dacon.~2. What is conglom- 
erated or collected Into a mass; a mixed 
mass; a mixture, 

Conglutinant (kon-glu 'tin-ant), a. [See 
COKGLUTINATE.] Gluiug; Uniting. Bacon. 
Conglutinant (kon-glu'tin-antX n. A medi- 
cine that promotes the healing of wounds 
by closing them up. 

Conglutinate (kon-glu'tin-ilt), v.t pret. & 
pp. conglutmated; ppr. co7iglutmatinq. [L, 
conglutino—con, and glutino, from giuteni 
glue. See Glue.] To glue together; to unite 
by some glutinous or tenacious substance: 
to reunite; to cement. 

In many the bones have had tlieir broken parts 
conglxdinated within three or four days. Boyle. 

Conglutinate (kon-glu'tin-at), ui. To 
coalesce; to unite by the intervention of 
some glutinous substance. 

Conglutinate (kon-glu'tin-at), a. Glued 
together, Bir T. JBlyot. Specifically, in hot. 
united by some adhesive substance, but not 
organically united; as, conglutinate ovgans. 
Conglutination (kon-glu'tin-a"slion), n. 
The act of gluing together ; a joining by 
means of some tenacious substance; union; 
coalescence. ‘ Conglutination of parts sepa- 
rated by a wound.’ Arbuthnot. 
Conglutinative (kon-glu'tin-at-iv), a. Hav- 


CongK 
1. The 


ing the power of uniting by agglutination. ! 
Jolmson, , 

Conglutinator (kon-glu'tin-at-er), n. That 
which has the power of uniting wounds, i 
Woodwar'd. 

Conglutinouslyt(kon-glu'tin-us-li), adv. In 
a conglutinant manner; tenaciously. i 

The matter of it hangeth so congltitiimesly toge- 
ther, that the repulse divides it not. Swan. 

Congo, Congou (kong'go), n. [Chinese 
hung-ju, labour.] The second lowest qual- 
ity of black tea, being the third picking from 
a plant during the season. 

Congo-pea (kong''go-pe),?i. Same as Angola- 
pea. 

Congo-snaRe (kong'gd-snak), n. A name 
given to one or two of the amphiluans of 
the family Amphiumida3. 

Congratulahle ( kon-grat'u-la-bl ), a. Cap- 
able or worthy of being congratulated. 
Lamb. [Rare,] 

Congratulant (kbn-grat'u-lant), a. Con- 
gratulating; expressing to another pleasure 
at his good fortune. 

Forth rush’d in haste the great consulting peers, 
Raised from their dark divan, and with like joy 
CongrattUant approach’d him. Miltoyi, 

Congratulate (kon-grat'u-lat), n.t. pret. & 
pp. congratulated; ppr. congratulating, [L, 
congratulor—con, and gratulor, from gratus, 
grateful, pleasing. See Grace.] 1. To ad- 
dress with expressions of sympathetic plea- 
sure on some piece of good fortune happen- 
ing to the party addressed; to compliment 
upon an event deemed happy; to wish joy 
to; with on or upon before the subject of 
congratulation ; as, to congratulate a man 
on the birth of a son ; to co7igratulate tlie 
nation on the restoration of peace. 

It is the king’s most sweet pleasure and affection 
to congratulate the princess at her pavilion, Shal\ 
He sent Hadoram his son to King David . . . to 
congratxilate him because he had fouglit against 
Hadarezer and smitten him. i Chr. xviii, lo. 

It may be followed by reflexive pronouns; 
as, to congi'af-ulate one’s self on having 
escaped a danger; that is, to have a lively 
sense of one’s good fortune, to rejoice or 
exult at it.— 2.t To welcome; to hail with 
expressions of pleasure. 

They congraUtlate our return, as if we had been 
with Phipps or Banks. Johnsoxt. 

—Congratulate, Felicitate. See under Con- 
gratulation. 

Congratulate t (kon-grat'u-lfit), v.i. To 
express or feel sympathetic joy: followed by 
with. 

I cannot hnt congraiulate with mv country, which 
hath outdone all Europe in advancing conversation. 

Swi/'t. 

Congratulation (kon-grat'iT-la"shon)‘ n. 
'i'he act of congratulating or expressing to 
one joy or good wishes at his success or 
happiness, or on account of an event deemed 
fortunate; words used in congratulating; 
felicitation. 

stricken by the sight 

With slackened footsteps I advanced, and soon 

A glad congratulation we exchanged 

At such unthought-of meeting. ' Wordsworth. 

—Congratulation, Felicitation. Congratu- 
lation, like its verb congratulate, implies 
an actual feeling of pleasure in another’s 
happiness or good fortune, while felicita- 
tion felicitate) rather refers to the ex- 
pression on our part of a belief that the 
other is fortunate, felicitations being com- 
plimentary expressions intended to make 
the^ fortunate person well pleased with him- 

Felicitations are little better than compliments ; 
congratulations are the expression of a genuine 
sympathy and joy. Trench. 

Congratulator (kon-grat'u-la-tdr), n. One 
who offers congratulation. Milton. 
Congratulatory (kon-grat'u-la-tor-i),ff . Ex- 
pressing joy for the good fortune of another, 
or for an event deemed fortunate ; as, con- 
gratulatory expressions. ‘ A congratulatow 
letter.* Strype. 

Congree t (kon-gre*), v.i. To agree. 

Congreeing in a full and natural close 
Like music. Shah. 

Congreett (kon-gret'), vX To salute mu- 
tually. 

Face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
Yonha-vccongreeted. Shah. 

Congregate (kong'gre-gat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
congregated; ppr. congregatmg. [L. con- 
grego—con, and grex, a herd. See Gre- 
garious.] To collect into an assemblage; 
to assemble; to bring into one place or into 
a crowd or united body; as, to congregate 
men or animals. ‘The eoiigregated sands.’ 


Shak. XJtmgregale a multitude to deliver 
him out of prison.’ Pri/nnc. 

These waters were afterwiirds coxigrcgated and 
called the sea, Baleigh 

Congregate (kong'gre-gat), v.i. To come- 
together; to assemble; to meet. ‘Where 
merchants most do congregate.’ Shak. 

Equals Avith equals oftc-ii coxigypgt^tg. 

Congregate (kong'gre-gat), a. Collected* 
compact; close. ‘ W'iiere the matter is most 
congregate.’ Bacon. — Congregate glands 
Same as Aggregate Glands. See under Ag- 
gregate. 

Congregation(kong'gre-ga".shon), n. 1. The- 
act of congregating; the act of briticqng ; 
together or assembling. ‘By congregation 
of homogeneal parts.’ Bacon.Xo, a col- 
lection or as.seml)lage of separate things 
‘A foul and pestilent congregation of va- 
pour.s.’ Shak.—?,. An assembly of persons* 
especially an assembly of persons met, or 
in the habit of meeting in the same place 
for the worship of God and for religious in-- 
struction; and in a still more specific sense 
an assemldy of people organized as a body 
for the purpose of holding religious services- 
in common. 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The devil always builds a chapel there; 

And ’twill be found, upon exaniiruition, 

The latter has the largest congregation, 

Defoe, 

He (Runyan) rode every year to London and 
preached there to large and attentive congregations. 

' MacaMlay.:i :'f: 

4. Used in various specific senses; as, (a) 
in Scrip, an assembly of rulers among the 
Jews. Num. xxxv. 12, (6) An assembly of 
ecclesiastics or cardinals appointed by the ; 
pope, to which is intrusted the management 
of some important branch of the affah’s 
of the chiircli; as, the cong^regation of the 
holy office, which takes cognizance of here- 
tics; the congregation of the index, which 
examines books and decides on their fitness 
for general use, &c. (c) A fraternity of re- 
ligious persons forming a subdivi.slon of a 
monastic order, &c, (d) At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, tlie assembly of masters and doctors 
in which the giving of degrees, Ac., is trans- 
acted. (c) In Scotland, an appellation as- 
sumed by tlie adherents of the reformed 
faith about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, 'riiose noldemen who directed 
tlieir proceedings were called Lords of the 
Congregation. 

Congregational (kong-gre-ga'shon-al), a. 

1, Pertaining to a congregation; as, congre- 
gational psalmody. — 2. Pertaining to tlie 
Independents or Congregationalists, or to 
Congregati onaliism. 

Congregationalism ( kong-gre-ga'shon-al- 
izm), n. A system of ailmihistering church 
affairs which secures to each congregation 
the right of regulating, without e.xternal 
interference, the details of its worship, dis- 
cipline, and government. 
Congregatiohalist ( kong - gre - ga ' slion - al- 
ist), n. One who belongs to a Congrega- 
tional church or society ; one wlio holds ; 
that each congregation is entirely exempt 
from any extraneous jurisdiction, and the 
government of whose church is vested in 
all the members of the congregation, not in 
sessions, Ac. ; an Independent. 

Congress (kong'gres), w. [L. congressxis, a 
meeting, an interview’, a hostile encounter, 
from congredior, congresmni, to come to- 
gether— con, and gradior, to go or step; 
gi'adus, a step, whence grade, degree, Ac.] 

1. A meeting together of individuals in pri- 
vate or social intercourse. 

That ceremony is used as much in our adieus, a.s 
in the first congress. Sir K. Digly. 

2. t A meeting of tw’o or more persons in a 
contest; an encounter; a conflict 

Here Pallas urg-es, and Lausus there ; 

Their coxtgress in the field Q'reat Jove withstands. 

Drydct:.^ 

3. t A sudden encounter of things; a colli- 
sion; a shock. 

From these laws may be deduced the rules^of the 
congresses and reflections of bodies. Dr. G. Cheyne. 

4. The meeting of the sexes in sexual com- 
merce. Pentumt.—b. An assembly of en- 
voys, commissioners, deputies, &o.; parti- 
cularly, a meeting of sovereign princes or 
of the representatives of several courts, 
for the purpose of arranging international 
affairs, I’or distinction betw'een co^iferetm 
and congress, see extract under Confer- 
ence, 2.-6. The term applied to three 
differently constituted bodies of repre- 

I sentatives of the people that have suc- 
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i-ueded each otlier in the government of 
\vhat is now the United States of America, 
The first, the Continental Conr^'css, assem- 
bled in 1774, the second, the Federal Con- 
area^. in 17S1, and the third, the Conyress of 
the Fnited States, in 17S9, consisting of two 
houses, the senate and house of repre- 
sentntives. The senate consists of two 
members elected by each state for a period 
of six years, one-third of whom are elected 
every two years. The number of represen- 
tatives varies in each state in proportion to 
the population. They sit for two years only. 
The united body, for the two years during 
which the representatives hold their seats, 
is called one congress. 

Congress (hong^gres), v.i. To come to- 
gether; to assemble; to meet. [Eare.] 

Tilt; valetudinarians who congress every winter at 
Mrs, Gore. 

Congressiont (kon-gre'shon), n. 1, A com- 
ing together; a company. Cofyrave.~2. Sex- 
tiai intercourse. Jer. Taylor.—^. Compari- 
son. 

Many men excellently learned have ajiproved by 
a direct and close congression (of Christianity) with 
otlier religions, that all the reason of the world ap- 
pears to stand on the Christian side. yer. Taylor. 

Congressional (kon-gre'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to a congress or to the congress of 
the United States; as, congressional debates. 
‘The congressional institution of Amphict- 
yons in Greece.’ Bp, Barloio. 

Congressivet (kon-gres'iv), a. 1. Encoun- 
tering.— 2. jSIeeting, as the sexes. 'Congres- 
sice generation.’ Sir T. Broione. 
Congress-man (kong'gres-man), n. A mem- 
ber of tlie United States Congress. 

Congreve (kong'grev), w. A kind of lucifer- 
match. See Lucifer, 3. 

Congreve Rocket (kong'grev rok'et),?i. An 
invention, so called from the inventor. Sir 
William Congreve, by which balls and com- 
bustibles are discharged to an immense 
distance. See Rocket. 

Congrue (kon-gro'), v.i, [L. congruo, to 
meet together, to suit, to be congruous- 
con, together, and grito, a verb only found 
in this and in ingruo, to rush upon.] To be 
consistent with ; to suit; to agree. ‘Letters 
coiigniing to that effect.’ Shale. [Rare,] 
Congrue T (kon-gro'), a. Fitting; suitable; 
correct; congruous. ‘jSTeither have you any 
just congrue occasion in my book so to 
judge.’ Foxe. 

Congruelyt (koii-gro'li), adv. Same as Con- 
gruoiisly. Hall. 

Congruence (kong'gr\i-ens), n. [L. congru- 
entia, from congruo, to agree or suit. See 
Congrue.] l. Suitableness of one thing to 
another ; agreement; consistency. 

A sullen tragick scene 

Would suit the time with pleasing congrtience. 

Marston, 

2. In math, a relation between three num- 
bers, such that the difference between two 
of them, which are said to be congruous, is 
divisible by the third, which is called the 
modulus. 

Congruency (kong'gru-en-si). Same as Con- 
gruence, 

The philosophic cabbala and the text have a mar- 
vellous fit and easy congr'.iency. Dr. H. More. 

Congruent (kong'gru-ent), a. Suitable; 
agreeing; corresponding. ‘The congruent 
and harmonious fitting of parts in a sen- 
tence.’ B. Jonson. ‘Congruent squares.’ 
Br.G. Cheyne. 

Congruently (kong'gru-ent-li), atfy. In a 
congruent manner; agreeably; in accord- 
ance; harmoniously. ‘Full congruently as 
nature could devise.’ Skelton. 

Congruity (kon-gro'i-ti), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being congruous ; agreement be- 
tween things; suitableness; fitness; perti- 
nence; consistency; propriety. 

Co7igruity of opinions to our natural constitution, 
is one great incentive to their reception. 

Glajiville. 

A whole sentence may fail of its congoniity by 
wanting one particle. Sir P'. Sidney, 

With what congi-nity doth the Church of Rome 
deny that her enemies do at all appertain to the 
Church of Christ? Hooker. 

2, In school divinity, the performance of 
good actions which is supposed to render it 
meet and equitable that God should confer 
grace on those who perform them. — 3. In 
geom. coincidence. 

Congruous (kong'gni-us), a. [L. congruus. 
See Congrue, w.f.] l. Accordant; harmoni- 
ous; well-adapted; appropriate; meet; fit. 

The exi.stence of God is so many ways manifest, 
and the obedience we owe him so co7tg}'itous to the 


light of reason, that a great part of mankind give tes- 
tilnony to the law of nature. 7.ocke. 

It is no ways ca7igr7mts tliat God should be always 
frightening men into an acknowledgment of the 
truth. Atterbary. 

2. In math, a term applied to two quantities 
the difference between which is divisible by 
a third. See Congruence, 2. 

Congruously (kong'grii-us-li), adu. In a 
congruous manner; suitably; pertinently; 
agreeably; consistently. ‘ Cmigi'uously to its 
own nature.’ Boyle. 

Nothing can sound more co7tgruornsly or harmoni- 
ously. Dr. H, More. 

Congruousness (kong'gru-us-nes), n. Same 

as Congruity. 

Congustablet (kon-gust'a-bl), a. Having a 
taste like that of something else; similar in 
flavour. 

In the country of Provence, towards the Pyrenees, 
in Languedoc, there are wines those 

of Spain. Howell. 

Congyt (kon'ji), n. Same as Conge. Burton. 

Congyt (kon'ji), v.i. Same as Congee. Dr. 
E. More, 

Conia, Conine (ko'ni-a. ko'nin), n. [Gr. 
koneion, hemlock.] (CgHisN or Gif.HisN .) 
A volatile alkaloid, discovered in Conium 
macidatimi, or hemlock, of which it is the 
active and poisonous principle. It is an 
oily liquid, having a strong odour resembling 
that of mice. It is excessively poisonous, ap- 
pearing to cause death by inducing paraly- 
sis of the muscles used in respiration. 
Called also Coniine. 

Conic (kon'ik), a. [L. eonicus; Gr. Iconikos. 
See Cone.] 1. Having the form of a cone; 
round and tapering to a point; conical. 
[JIow poetical.] 

Towering firs in coitic forms arise. Prior. 

2. Pertaining to a cone ; as, conic sections. 
—Conic sections are the figures formed by 
the cutting of a cone by a plane ; they are 
five in number, corresponding to the dif- 
ferent positions of the cutting plane with 
respect to the cone. When the cutting 
plane passes through the apex of the cone, 
and coincides with the axis, or 
through the apex 
and any part of 
the base, the sec- 
tion is a triangle, 
as in fig. 1. When 
the plane cuts the 
axis of a right cir- 
cular cone at right 
angles, the section 
is a circle, as in 
fig. 2. When the plane cuts the axis obli- 
quely, and passes through both sides of the 
cone, the section is an ellipse or oval, as in 
fig. 3. When the plane cuts the axis in a 
line parallel to one side of the cone, the sec- 
tion is a parabola, as in fig. 4. And lastly, 
if the section be made parallel to the axis, 
or so as to make a greater angle with the 
base than that which it makes with the side 
of the cone, it will be an hyperbola, as in 
fig. 5. The term conic sections is applied 




more peculiarly to the last three figures, 
and the doctrines of their several properties 
constitute one principal branch of geometry, 
of great importance in physical and geomet- 
rical astronomy, as well as in the physico- 
mathematical sciences. Algeliraically con- 
sidered, the conic sections are curves of the 
second degree, and may be treated as gene- 
rated by the motion of a x>oint on a plane. 
Their different properties may be investi- 
gated by the modern algebraic analysis, as 
well as by geometry. 

Conic (kon'ik), n. A conic section. Brande 
cb Goa;. 

Conical (kon'ik-al), a. Having the form of 
a cone; cone-shaped; as, a conical moun- 
tain; a conical cap. ‘That determinate 
conical shadow of the earth.’ Hr. H. More, 
—Conical promotion, a method of represent- 
ing part of a sphere upon a plane surface, 
employed in the construction of some maps. 
Called also the Method of Development, 


Conical valve, the puppet or T valve, first 
used by Watt in the construction of his en- 
gines. It consists of a circular plate of metal 
having a bevelled 
edge accurately fitted 
U'Seat' ■ ' " " 



Conicality ( hon - ik- 
al'i-ti), n. Conical- 


Conical Valve. 


CoScally ( kon'ik-al- 
li ), adv. In the form 
of a cone. ‘An almost' 
conically shaped 
weight of lead. ’i? 02 /?c. 
Conicalness ( kouTk- 
al-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being: 
conical. 

Conicity (ko-nis'i-ti), n. The property of 
being conical, 

Conico*-cyliiidrical(kon'i-k6-si-lin"drik-al), 
a. Formed like a cylinder, but tapering 
from one end to the other. 

Conics (kon'iks), n. That part of the higher 
geometry, or the geometry of curves, which 
treats of the cone and the several curve 
lines arising from tlie sections of it. 

Conidse (ko'ni-de), n. pi. A family of gas- 
teropodous molluscs, of the order Pectini- 
brauchiata, characterized by a shell of a 
remarkably conical form ; the cones or cone- 
shells. The type genus is Conus (which see).. 
Con.idiopliore(lid-nid'i-o-fdr), n. [Comdvumr 
and Gr. pherd, to bear.] The branches in 
fungi which bear coiiidia. 

Conidium (ko-nid'i-um), pi. Conidla- 
(ko-nid'i-a). [Gr. konis, dust, and eidos, re- 
semblance.] In hot. one of the simple dust- 
like, asexual, reproductive cells produced 
on some lichens and fungi, either on the 
mycelium or on special branches, as in tlie 
potato-blight (Peronospora infestans). 
Conifer (kd'ni-fer), n. [L. See CONIFEBAJ.I 
In hot. a plant producing cones; one of the 
Coniferaj. 

Coniferse (kd-nif6r-e), n.pl. [L. conifer,. 
cone-bearing—couiL?, a cone, and fero, tO’ 
bear. ] A nat. order of gymuospermous 
exogens, consisting of trees or shrubs, found 
all over the world, especially in cold regions, 
but very rare in tropical Africa and America. 
The wood is destitute of ducts, being com- 
posed of a uniform woody fibre marked 
with circular discs on the two sides parallel 
to the medullary rays. The plants abound! 
with resinous juice, and they yield turpen- 
tine, pitch, tar, succinic acid, &c. The 
leaves are usually alternate, awl or needle 
shaped, and entire. The naked flowers are 
moncecious or dioecious; the male flowers- 
being in deciduous catkins, the female in 
cones. The seeds are borne on an open 
carpellary leaf. The order has been divided 
into three tribes :—(«) Ahietinm, with im- 
bricated cones, each scale having one or 
two seeds: this includes the jiines, firs, and 
larches of our forests, and the araucarias, 
Wellingtonias, and dammaras. (h) Cnyres- 
, sineoe, cones made up of peltate scales, 
each having several erect seeds, such as the 
juniper, cypress, thuja, &c. (c) Taxinece, 
with solitary nut-like or drupe-like seeds, 
like the yew, gingko, &c. IMany of the trees 
supply valuable timber, and some of them 
edible seeds. Undoubted Coniferie first 
appear in the Devonian measures, and con- 
tinue upward throughout all the subsequent 
formations. 

Coniferous (ko-nif'er-us), a, [See Conif- 
ER.E.] Bearing cones; lu'oducing hard, dry, 
scaly seed-vessels of a conical figure, as the 
pine, fir, and cypress; belonging or relating 
to the order Conifei-fe. 

Coniform (ko'ni-form), a. [L. conus, a cone, 
said forma, a shape,] In form of a cone; 
conical; as, a coniform moimtain. 

Coniine (ko-ni'iu), n. vSame as Conia. 
Conine, n. See Conia. 

Coniocyst (kon'i-o-sist), n. [Or. konis, ko- 
nios, dust, and kysiis, a bladder.] In hot. a 
spore-case without openings, resembling a 
tubercle. 

Coniomycetes(kou'i-d-mi-se"tez),??. pi. [Gr. 
konis, konios, dust, and wykes, myketos, a 
mushroom.] A family of fungi, character- 
ized by the predominance of the spores over 
the receptacle. The spores are simple or 
articulated, solitary or chained together, 
and sometimes fasciculate, naked or in- 
closed in a distinct cyst. The most import- 
ant members are the numerous parasites 
which affect the living organs of plants, and 
cause great injury, especially among our 
corn crops. The dark soot-like patches so 
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■common on old rails and dead ^vood, are 
formed mostly by members of this order. 
€oniotlieca (Icon'i-o-the"ka), n. pi. Conio- 
tiiecSB (konl~6-the''se). [Gr. konis, konios, 
dust, aiul tJwke, a case.] In hot an anther- 
cell. 

Coniroster (ko-iii-ros''ter), n. A member 
of the Conirostres, a group of insessorial 
birds. 

'Conirostral (kd-ni-ros'tral), a. In zool, of 
or pertaiiiiug to the group Conirostres ; 
having a thick conical beak, as crows and 
finches. 

Conirostres (ko-ni-ros'trez), n.pl [L. conus, 
a cone, and rostrum, a beak.] A section 
or sub-order of insessorial birds comprising 
those genei'a which have a strong bill, more 
or less conical, and without notches. Their 
feet are in general adapted for walking on 
the gTound""as well as for perching. The 
family includes the crows, finches, sparrows, . 
linnets, larks, starlings, hornbills, birds of ! 
paradise, &c. 

■Conisor (kon-i-zor'), n. Same as Cognizor, 
Conite (kon'it), n. [Gr. konis, dust.] A 
mineral of an ash or greenish-gray colotir, 
which becomes brown by exposure to the 
air, occurring massive or stalactltic in Sax- 
ony and Iceland. 

jConium (ko-nfum), n. [Gr. koneion, hem- 
lock.] A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
consisting of tall glabrous biennial herbs, 
■with compound leaves and white-fiowered 
umbels ; liemlock. There are two species, 
one confined to IS'orth Africa; the other, C. 
maculatiim, the common hemlock of our 
road-sides. See He^ilock. 

Conjectt (kou-jekt'), v.t. [L. conjicio, con- 
jectum~con, together, and jacio, jactum, to 
throw.] To throw together, or to throw. 

‘ Calumnies , . . congested and conjected at 
a mass upon the Church of England.' Moun- 
Mgu. 

'Connect t (kon-jektO, u.f. 1. To conjecture; 
to guess ‘One that so imperfectly con- 
nects.’ Shale. [Some editions read here 
(Othello, iii. 3, 149) conceits.] 2. To plan; 
to devise; to project. Rom. of the Rose. 
Oonjectort (kon-jekt'er), n. [L. conjector. 
vSee Conjecture. ] One who guesses or con- 
jectures. ‘ Because he pretends to be a great 
conjector at other men by their writings.’ 
Milton. 

Conjecturabie (kon-jek'tur-a-bl), a. Cap- 
able of beiuu' guessed or conjectured. 
Conjectural (kon- j ek'tur-al), a. Depending 
on conjecture ; implying guess or conjec- 
ture; as, a conjectural opinion; a conjectural 
emendation of a text. ‘Conjectural fears.’ 
Shale. ‘Some conjectural hopes of a life 
after this.’ Jortin. 

Cfonjecturalist (kon-jek'tur-al-ist), n. One 
who deals in conjectures. [Rare.] 
Conjecturality (koii-jek'tu-raFfi-ti), n. The 
quality of being conjectural; that which 
depends on conjecture; gues,swork. ‘The 
possibilities and the conjecturality of philo- 
sophy.’ Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
Conjecturally (kon-jek'tur-al-li), aclv. In 
a conjectural manner; by conjecture; by 
guess. ‘Probably and conjecturally sur- 
mised.’ Hooker. ‘Hesitantly and conjec- 
turally.’ Boyle. 

Conjecture (kon-jek'tur), n. [Fr. conjec- 
ture, L. conjeciura, a guess or conjecture, 
lit. a throwing or putting of things together, 
from conjicio, to throw together— -con, and 
jacio, to throw.] l. The act of forming an 
oi3iuion without sufficient proof; a guess or 
inference ])ased on a supposed possibility 
or pro])ability of a fact, or on slight evi- 
dence; an opinion formed on insufficient or 
presumptive evidence; surmise. ‘ ’Tis likely, 
by all conjectures.' Shale. 

In the casting of lots a man cannot, upon, any 
ground of reason, bring the event so much as under 
conJecUtre. Soitih. 

As the sweet voice of a bird 

Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 

Move.s him to think what kind of bird it is 
and make 

Conjecture of the plumage and the form. 

Tennyson. 

2. t Suspicion. 

For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 

And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang, 

To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm. Skak. 

Conjecture (kon-jek'tur), ■y.t pret. & pp. 
conjectured; ppr. conjecturing. [From the 
noun.] To judge by guess, or by the proba- 
bility or the possibility of a fact, or by very 
slight evidence; to guess; generally govern- 
ing a clause. 

Hum-an reason can then, at the best, but conjee^ 
inn what will be. South. 

Syn. To imagine, suspect, guess, divine. 


Conjecture (kon- jek’tur), v,i. To form coii- 
jectiues; to surmise; to guess. 

I dimly see 

My far-off doubtful purpose, as a mother 
ConjecUtres of the features of her child 
Ere it is born. Tennyson. 

Conjecturer (kon-jek'tur-<Sr), n. One who 
conjectures; a guesser; one who forms an 
opinion without proof. 

I shall leave these wise conjectitrers to their own 
imaginations. Addison. 

Oonjobblet (kon -job G), v.t [Prefix eon, 
with, and a dim. from jol.] To discuss; 
to arrange ; to concert. ‘ A minister that 
should conjohble matters of state with tum- 
blers.’ Sir R. L* Estrange. 

Conjoin (kon-join^, v.t. [Fr. conjoindre; L. 
conjungo—con, and jungo, to join. See 
Join.] l. To join; to unite. ‘Whose mar- 
riages conjoin'd the white rose and the red.’ 
Drayton. 

The English army that divided was 
Into two parties is now conjoin’d in one. 

And means to give you battle presently. Shak. 

SpecificaUy~2. To join in marriage. 

If either of you know any inward impediment wlty 
you should not be conjoin'd, I charge you, on your 
souls, to utter it. Shak. 

3. To associate or connect. 

Eet that which he learns next be nearly conjoined 
with what he knows already. Locke. 

Conjoin (lion-join'), v.i. To imite; to join; 
to league. 

Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 

Now I perceive they have conjoin'd all three 
To fashion this false sport in spite of me. Shak. 

Conjoint (kon-join'), a. Conjoined. Hol- 
land. 

Conjoined (kon-joind'), p. and a. Joined 
to or with ; united ; associated.— Co?ijom'd 
or conjunct charges, in her. charges in arms 
borne linked together. 
Conjoinedly(kon-join'ed-li),ady. Conjointly. 
Barrmv. 

Conjoint (kon-jointO, a. United; connected; 
associated. ‘She and the sun with infiuence 
conjoint* Glover. — In music, (a) conjoint 
degrees, two notes which follow each other 
immediately in the order of the scale, as C 
and D. (&) Conjoint tetrachoi'ds, two tetra- 
chords or fourths, where the same chord is 
the highest of the one and the lowest of tlie 
other. 

Conjointly (kon-jointli), adv. In a con- 
joint manner; jointly; unitedly; in union; 
together; as, two nations may carry on a 
war conjointly against a third. ‘ That witli 
one heart and one voice they might con- 
jointly glorify God.’ Locke. 

Gonjubilant (kon-ju'bi-lant), a. [L. con, 
together, and j-iibilans, shouting or singing 
for joy. See Jubilee.} Singing together 
for joy. 

They stand, those walls of Zion, 
Conjudiiant with song, Neale. 

Conjugal (kon'ju-gal),a. [L. conjugalis, relat- 
ing to marriage— con, together, and jugimi, 
a yoke, from jug, root of jungo, to join, 
seen also in Gr. zeugnymi, to jo’in; Skr. yuj, 
to join; E. yoke. See A’‘OKE.] Belonging to 
marriage or married persons; matrimonial; 
connubial. ‘ Conjugal Milton. ‘Con- 
jieiyai dispute.’ Stoift 

Their conjns^al affection still is ty’d. 

And still the mournful race is multiplied. 

—Conjugal rights, the privilege whiefi hus- 
band and wife have of each other’s society, 
comfort, and affection. 

Conjugality (kon-ju-gal'i-ti), n. The con- 
jugal state. Milton. [Rare.] 

Conjugally (kon'ju-gal-li), adv. Matrimo- 
nially; connubially. Bp. Hall. 

Conjugata (kon-ju-ga'te), n. pl. A trifie of 
green-spored Algse, distinguished from the 
Confervaceffi by their endochrome, or col- 



Conjugatae, showing the spores formed by the union 
of the endochromes of two contiguous cells. 

ouriiig matter, being spiral, stellate, or other- 
wise disposed, and not equally diffused, or 
simply denser in the centre. The large 


zoospore is formed by the endochrome of 
two cells uniting; lienee they are called 
Coujngakv. Almost all are frcsli-water and 
are most almndant in temperate climates 

Conjugate (kon’ju-gui), r.t. pret. m 
conjugated; ppr. conjugating. (L. coninm 
mnjtigatiis, to couple — con, and hfqo to 
yoke, to marry. See Conjugal.]' li’to 
join; to unite in mairiage. 

Those dra^ving as well nuirriage as wardship gave 
him both power and occasion to avi/uimtc at ulea 
Tsure the Norman and Saxon houses. 'Sir //, ITotfoit 

2. In gram, to iiillect (a verb) through its 
several voices, moods, tenses, nuniliers and 
persons, or so many of them. The name 
has its origin in the fact that in iuUected 
languages a verb is conjugated liy conjoin- 
ing certain inflectional syllables witli the 
root.' 

Conjugate (koiriju-grit), n. l. a word agree- 
ing in derivation witli another word ."and 
therefore generally resembling it in signifi- 
cation. 

We have learned in logic, that co/ifuj/ates are some- 
times in name only, and not in deed. " Era’tnhaU. 

2. In chm%. a subordinate radical associated 
with another, along wdth which it acts as a 
single radical. Goodrich. 

Conjugate (kon'ju-gat), a. l. rnited in 
pairs; joined together; coupled.— 2. In hot 
a term applied to a pinnate leaf which has 
only one pair of leaflets.— 3. In cheni. con- 
taining two or more radicals acting tlie part 
of a single one. — 4. in gram, applied to 
words from the same root, and having the 
same radical signification, but modified by 
the affix added, as .short, shortness, shorten, 
shortly; or to words which have tlie same 
form but are different parts of speecli, as 
.strait, n,, and strait, 5. In math, a tenn 
applied to two points, line.s, ttc., when they 
are considered togetlier, with regard to any 
property, in such a manner that they may 
be interchanged without altering the way 
of enimciathig the property. — Co 
axis or diameter, in the c<'tnic sections, is 
the axis or diameter parallel to a tangent 
to the curve, at the vertex of another axis 
or diameter to vlnch that is a conjugate. 
In the ellipse the conjugate bisects 

the transverhc diam'eter at light angles.— 
Conjugate hyperbolas, also called adjacent 
hypiibolas, aie such as have the same axes, 
but in the eontraiy order, tlie first or prin- 
cipal axis of the one being the second axis 
oi the other, and tlie second axis of the 
former being the fir.st axis oi the latter.— 
Conjugate point of a. curve, a single point 
lying by itself, whose co-ordinates satisfy 
the equation of the curve, without its actu- 
ally being on any continuous branch of the 
cxivve.— Conjugate foci, in oj^ties, (a) ’When 
rays, falling upon a lens, are so refracted as 
to converge and meet in a point, either 
nearer the lens than the principal focus or 
farther from it, the point in which they 
meet, and the principal focus, are called, 
with respect to each otlier, conjugate foci. 


— - 


. — 
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Thus, the parallel rays c A, c b, falling upon 
the lens A B, converge in the principal focus 
b ; but the rays d d, which have an inclina- 
tion towards each other before entering the 
lens, converge at a ; therefore a and b are 
conjugate foci in the case illustrated. (i!?)Two 
points in one of which are collected, after 
reflection, as by a spherical mirror, or re- 
fraction, as by a double convex lens, the 
rays emitted from the ot\\ev, — Conjugate 
mirrors, two mirrors placed face to face so 
that each reflects rays of light or heat to 
the other. 

Conjugation (kon-ju-ga'shon), n. [L. con- 
jugatio. See Conjugate.] l.f A couple or 
pair. ‘The sixth conjugation or pair of 
nerves.’ Sir T. Browne. —2.^ The act of 
uniting or combining; a coming together; 
union; conjunction; assemblage. 

ah the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms 
do beget nothing. Bentley. 

3. In gram, (a) the inflection of a verb in its 
different voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
persons; a connected scheme of all the deriv- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bu.ll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; y, Sc. fcif. 
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atiyeformsofa verb. (?))Aclassof %’erbscon- 
i\n?ateil in the same way ; as, Latin ver])S of 
the third cotijuijuiion. — 4. In hiol. a union 
of two distinct cells in order to reproduc- 
tion as in the Confervaceic and Diatoma- 
ceaj * Thus, two filaments of Zygnema and 
some analogous genera are seen to unite by 
means of tubes projected from each, and the , 
contents of one cell are poured into the other, 
called a mother cell, the result of which is a 
o-erminating spore. The same process takes 
place in the case of some of the lower ani- 
mals, as the Diplozoom 

Conjugational (kqn-au-ga'shon-al), a. Of 
or belonging to conjugation; as, one of the 
f.oiijuqaiional forms of a verb. 

Oonljugialt (kon-jii'ji-al), rt. Conjugal, 
love.' Noble. 

Conibict (kon-jungktO, a. [L. conjzmctus, 
ivom coimiigo. See Conjoin.] Conjoined; 
united ; concurrent. 

It pleas’d the king his master to strike at me, 

When he, co?tJiin'ct and flattering his displeasure, 
Tript me behind. S/ia/j. 

He discusses the conjzuict questions^ with great 
acuteness from every point of view. 50' fK Hamilton. 

—Conjmiet rights, in Scots law, rights be- 
longing to two or more persons jointlj'. 
Conjunct t (kon'jungkt), n. A combination; 
an association ; a union. Creech. [Rare,] 
Conjunction (kon-jungk'shon), n. [L. co?i- 
junctio. See Conjoin.] 1. Union; connec- 
tion; association. 

We will unite the white rose with the red ; 

Smile, heaven, upon thi.s fair conjunction. Shaft. 

2. The copulation of the sexes. Jer, Taylor. 

3. In astroii. the meeting of two or more stars 
or planets in the same degree of the zodiac ; 
as, the conjunction of the moon with the sun, 
or of J upiter and Saturn. The planets, rela- 
tively to the earth, are separated into two 
divisions, inferior and superior, the former 
having tlieir orbits within and the latter 
without that of the earth. When a planet, 
as seen from the earth, is in the same direc- 
tion as the sun, it is said to be in conjunc- 
tion with the sun. This, however, in the 
case of an inferior planet, may be either 
when it passes between the sim and the 
earth or when it is on the farther side of 
the sun ; tlie former is the infeHor and the 
latter the superior conjunction. A superior 
planet can only be once in conjunction with 
the sun during its revolution, namely, when 
the sun is in a direct line between it and 
the earth. See Syzvgy and Opposition,— 

4. In gram, a connective indeclinable par- 
ticle, serving to unite ’words, sentences, or 
clauses of a sentence, and indicating their 
relation to one another. There are two 
principal kinds of conjunctions — the con- 
junctive and the disjunctive ; as, Peter and 
James, Robert or Ralph— afifZ being called 
conjunctive, or disjunctive; but the latter 
is by no means a happy term. Conjunctions 
are further subdivided into conditional, ad- 
versative, illative, &c., as if, notwithstand- 
ing, therefore, 

Co^unctional (kon-jnngk'shon-al), a. 
Belonging or relating to a conjunction; as, 
the conjunctional use of a word. 
Conjunctionally (kou-jimgk'shon-al-i), adv. 
In a conjunctional maimer. 

Conjunctiva (kon-jungk-tPva), ?i. In anat. 
the mucous membrane which lines the inner 
surface of the eyelids, and is continued over 
the fore-part of the globe of the eye. Called 
more fully the Conjunctiva Tunica. 
Conjunctival (kon-jimgk-ti'val), a. Of or 
pertaining to the conjunctiva. -Coujwic- 
tival membrane, in anat. the conjunctiva 
(which see). 

Conjunctive (kon-jmigk'tiv), a. [L. con- 
junctivus, from conjungo. See Conjoin.] 

l.f Closely united. ‘She's so conjunctive 
to my life and soul.’ Shale. — 2. Uniting; 
serving to unite. ‘ Some (conjunctions) are 
eonjtmctive, and some disjunctive.' Harris. 
~ Conjunctive mood, in gram, the mood 
which follows a conjunction or expresses 
some condition or contingency. It is more 
generally called Subjunctive. 
Conjunctively (kon-jungk'tiv-li), adv. In a 
conjunctive or combined manner ; together. 

Of Strasburg and Ulm I may speak conjunctively. 

JVotton. 

Conjunctiveness (kon-jungk'tiv-nes), n. 
The quality of being conjunctive. Johnson. 
Oonjunctly (kon-jungktTi), adv. In a con- 
junct manner; in union; jointly; together. 

They must be understood conjimctly, so as always 
to go together. Bp. Beveridge. 

The theory of the syllogism in Depth (far less in 
both quantities conjimctly) was not generalized by 
Arustotle. Sir IF. Hamilton. 


—Conjunctly and severally, a term in Scots ' 
law applicable wiien two or more persons 
are bound to the performance of an obliga- , 
tion in such a nianner that they are each 
liable for the whole, and it is optional to 
exact performance either from each of them 
proportionally or to exact the obligation to 
the full extent against any one of them, 
leaving him to seek his relief from the 
others. 

Conjuncture (kon-jungk'tur), n. [Fr. con- 
joncture. See Conjoin.] l.f The act of 
joining or state of being joined; a combi- 
nation ; union ; connection. ‘ The conjunc- 
hire of philosophy and divinity.’ Hobbes.—- 

2. Combination of circumstances or affairs ; 
especially, a critical time, proceeding from 
a union of circumstances; a crisis of affairs; 
as, at that conjuncture peace was very de- 
sirable. 

He {Cliesterfield) had recently governed Ireland, 
at a momentous conjuncture, witireminent firmness, 
wisdom, and humanity. Macaulay. 

Conjuration (kon-ju-ra'shon), n. [In first 
two meanings from conjure, in 3 directly from 
L. conjxtratio, a conspiracy. See CONJUBE,] 

1. Tlie act of calling on or summoning by 
a sacred name; the act of imploring with 
solemnity ; the act of binding by aii oath ; 
adjuration. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed . . . 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord. Shaft. 

2. A magical form of words with the ’view of 
evoking supernatural aid; an incantation; an 
enchantment; a magic spell. ‘What co«- 
juration, and what mighty magic, I won his 
daughter with.' Shale. A conspiracy; 
a plot; a league for criminal ends. ‘The 
conjuration of Catiline.’ Sir T. Elyot. 

Conjurator (kon-ju-ra't6r), n. In old Eng- 
lish law, one bound by an oath with others ; 
a conjuror. 

Conjure (formerly kon-jur' or kon'jur ; for 
present pron. see below), v.t. pret. & pp, 
conjured; ppr. conjuring, [L. conjuro, to 
swear together, to conspire— con, with, and 
juro, to swear, whence also jury, perjure.} 

1. (pron. kon-jui‘'.) To call on or summon 
by a sacred name or in a solemn manner ; 
to implore with solemnity; to adjure. 

I conjure you ! let him know, 

Whate’er was done against him, Cato did it. Addison. 

2. t To bind conjointly by an oath; to engage 
in a common design. 

(He) in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heaven’s sons. 
Conjur'd against the Highest. Mifton. 

3. (pron. kun'jer.) To affect or effect by 
magic or enchantment ; to bring about by 
practising the arts of a conjurer. ‘The 
habitation which your prophet conjured the 
devil into.’ Shale. ‘ the wander- 
ing stars.’ Shale.— To conjure up, to raise 
up or bring into existence by conjuring or 
as if by conjuring ; as, to conjure up a phan- 
tom. 

You have conjured up persons that exist nowhere 
else but on old coins. Addiso?t. 

Conjure, l.t(kon-jur'.) To conspire. ‘Had 
conjured among themselves and conspired 
against the Englishmen.’ Foxe.-~2. (kun^- 
jer.) To practise the arts of a conjurer; to 
use arts to engage the aid of spirits in per- 
forming some extraordinary act. 

I CO) jure only but to raise up him. Shah. 

Conjurement (kon-jur'ment), n. Adjura- 
tion; solemn demand or entreaty. ‘Ear- 
nest intreaties and serious conjurements.* 
Milton. 

Conjurer, Conjuror (kon-jur'er), n. 1. One 
who solemnly enjoins or conjures.— 2. t One 
bound by a common oath; a conjurator. 
Conjurer, Conjuror (kun'jer-6r), n. An 
enchanter; one who practises legerdemain; 
a juggler. 

Though ants are very knowing, I don’t take them 
\.o hOi conjurers. Addison. 

Conn (kon), v.t. See Con, to know, and 
Con, Conn, naut 

Conn (kon or kun), n. Naut, the position 
taken up by the person who cons, or directs 
the steering of a vessel. ‘The quarter- 
master at the conn." Mich. Scott. 
Connascence, Connascency (kon-nas'ens, 
kon-nas’eii-si ), n. [L. con, and nascor, to 
be born.] 1. The common birth of two or 
more at the same time; production of two 
or more together. Sir T. Browns.— % The 
act of growing together or at the same 
time, ‘ A connascence, or growing together. ’ 
Wiseman. 

Connascent (lion-nas'ent), a. Produced to- 
gether or at the same time. 


Connate (konfiiat), a. [L. con, and natus,. 
born, from nascor, to be born.] 1. Belong- 
ing to from birth ; implanted at birth : ap- 
plied chiefly in philosophy to ideas or prin- 
ciples. ‘The conviction that 
if we are sent into the 
world with certain connate’ 
principles of truth, those, 
principles cannot be false, ’ 
G. H. Lewes. In anat, 
see under CONFLUENT. -- 

3. In united in origin; 
growing from one base, or 
united at their bases ; united 
Connate Leaves, into one body; ixs,, connate 
leaves or anthers. — 4. In 
med. congenital; as, connate diseases. See- 
extract. 

A difference ha.s been made by some; those 
diseases or conditions -which are dependent upon ori- 
ginal confirmation, being called cong-enital ; whilst 
the diseases or affections that have supervened dur- 
ing gestation or delivery, are termed connate. 

Dun^lisoft, 

Connate -perfoliate (kon'nat-p6r-f6'ii-at), 
a. In hot. growing together or connate at. 
their bases: a term used of leaves. Leaves- 
of this character surround the stem. 
Connatiou (kon-na'shon), n. Connection by 
birth; natural union. Ur. H. More. [Rare.]’ 
Connatural (kon-natTi-ral), a. [Prefix con, 
and natural.} 1. Connected by nature;, 
united in nature; belonging to by nature. 

These affections are connatural to us, and as we- 
grow up, so do they. Sir R. DEstrange. 

2. Participating of tlie same nature. ‘And 
mix ’ivith our connatural dust. * Milton. 
Connaturality (kon-natTi-raTT-ti), n. Par- 
ticipation of the same nature; natural union. 
[Rare.] ‘A congruity or Sir- 

M. Hale. 

Connatnralizet (kon-nat'u-ral-iz), v.t. To^ 
connect by nature. 

Connat’urally (kon-naUu-ral-li), adv. In as 
connatural manner; by the act of nature; 
originally. Sir M. Hale. 

Connaturalness (kon-nat'u-ral-nes),^i. Par- 
ticipation of the same nature ; natural 
union. Bp. Pearson. 

Connature (kon-na'tur), n. [Prefix con, and 
xmture.} Likeness in nature; identity or- 
similarity of character. 

Cottitaitmc \K<iS defined as likeness in kind between) 
either two changes in consciousness or two states of- 
consciousness. H. Spencer. 

ConnaugM Rangers (kon-naf ranj-6rz), 
?i. pi. An infantry regiment in the British 
army (formerly the SSth), one of the most 
distinguished of the Irish regiments. 
Conne,tu.4. [See Con.] To know. 

Conne.t To be able. Chaucer. See CAN. 
Connect (kon-nekU), v.t, [L. connecto, con- 
nexum—con, and necto, to bind.] To fasten t 
together; to join or unite; to conjoin; to com- 
bine; to associate; as, to connect ideas; the- 
Strait of Gibraltar connects the Mediter- 
ranean with the Atlantic; a treaty connects ■ 
two nations; the interests of agriculture are 
connected with those of commerce; families, 
are connected by marriage or by friendship.. 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Pope. 

[This word is not of early use. It does not", 
occur in Milton's poems, in Shakspere, or 
in the Bible.] 

Connect (kon-nekt'), v.i. To join, imite, or- 
cohere; as, this part will not connect with 
what goes before. Bp. Horne. 
Connectedly (kon-nekt'ed-li), adv. By con- 
nection; in a connected manner; conjointly. 
Connecting-rod (kon-nekt'ing-rod), n. In 
engin. (a) tlie coupling-rod which connects, 
the piston with the crank of the driving- 
wheel axle of locomotive engines, (b) Tlie- 
outside coupling-rod which connects the 
wheels of locomotive engines, (c) The rod. 
connecting the cross-head of a beam-engine 
with that end of the working-beam which 
plays over the cylinder. 

Connection, Connexion (kon-nek^shon), n. 
[L. connexio. See Connect.] l. The act of 
connecting or state of being connected; the 
act of joining or state of being joined; 
union by junction, by an intervening sub- 
stance or medium, by dependence or rela- 
tion, or by order in a serie,s. ‘ Connection 
between cause and effect.’ Whcwell. ‘The 
close co?wificf?’on between vicious theory and 
•vicious practice.’ Macaulay. 

My heart, which by a .secret harmony, 

Still moves with thine, joined in conne,xio?i sweet., 
Milton.-. 

Each intermediate idea mu.st be such as, in the- 
whole chain, hath a visible connection with the two. 
it is placed between. Locke. 
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2. Eelatioiiship by blood_ or marriage, ])nt 
more specitically by marriage; hence, a jier- 
son connected with anotiier by this relation- 
ship. —3. Circle of persons with whom any 
one is brought into contact ; as,^ a large 
busines.s eomiection. — 4. An association or 
united body; a religious sect; as, the Me- 
thodist Conneccion.—In this eomiection, in 
connection with what is now under consi- 
deration; as, in this connection I may re- 
mark, &c., a phrase said to be of American 
origin, but now freely used by writers in 
this country also.— S yn. Union, coherence, 
continuity, junction, association, depend- 
ence, intercourse, commerce, communica- 
tion, affinity, relationship. 

.Connective (kon-nelvtiv), a. Having the 
power of connecting ; tending to connect; 
connecting.— Comiccti'De tissue. Same as Cel- 
lular Tissue. See under Cellular. 
■Connective (kon-nek'tiv), n. That which 
connects. Specifically, (a) in gram, a word 
that connects other words and sentences; a 
conjunction, (b) In hot, the part that con- 
nects the two lobes of an anther. 
.Connectively(kon-nekffiiv-li),ad 2 ?. In a con- 
nective manner; in union or conjunction; 
jointly. Swift. 

. Connector ( kon - nek ' ter), n. One who or 
that which connects. Specifically, (a) in 
chem. a small flexible tube for connecting 
the ends of glass-tubes in pneumatic experi- 
ments. (b) In elect, a device for holding 
two parts of a conductor in intimate con- 
tact. 

-. Conner (kon'er), n. A small fish found 
on the Hew England coast. Called also 
Blue Perch. [United States.] 

. Conner (kon'ner), n. [See C02T, to know.] 
1. One who tests or examines; one who has 
a special knowledge of anything. See Ale- 
conner.— 2. One who directs the steersman 
of a ship. 

. Connext (kon-neks'), n.t. [L. connecto, con- 
nexum. See CONNECT,] To link together; 
to join; to connect. Sir M. Hale. 

. Connexion, n. See Connection. 

, Connexional (kon-nek'shon-al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to or having the nature of a con- 
nection.— 2. Pertaining to a connection in 
the sense of a religious sect. 

-Connexive (kon-neks^iv), a. Connective. 
‘This connexive particle, ‘therefore." Mil- 
ton. ‘ Connexive itSLYticles.' Watts. [Pare.] 
Connictation (kon-nik-ta'shon), [L. co7i- 
nictatio—con, and 7iicto, to wink.] The act 
of winking. Bailey. 

Conning, Cunning (konfing, kun'ing), 7i. 
[See the verb Con.] Among seamen, the 
act or art of directing the steersman to 
guide the ship in her proper course. 

. 'Connivance (kon-niv'ans), u. The act of 
conniving; voluntary blindness to an act; 
intentional forbearance to see a fault or 
other act, generally implying consent to it. 

It is better to mitigate usury by declaration than 
to sutler it to rage by conniva7ice. Bacon, 

Sucli abuse.*; had gradually prevailed and gained 
strength by connivance. Hallant, 

. Connivancy (kon-niv'an-si), ?i. Same as 
Commmiee, See first extract under CON- 
NH’E!, 2. Also written Connivency^ 

.. Connive (kon-nivO, v.i. pret. & pp. connived; 
ppr. cmnioing. [L. conniveo, to wink, to 
wink at, to connive at an error, &c.— con, 
together, and 7iimo, to wink, allied to 7iico, 
to beckon, and nUto, to wink.] 1. 1 To wink; 
to close and open the eyelids rapidly. 

The artist is to teach them how to nod judiciously, 
and to connive with either eye. Spectator. 

■ 2. Fig. to close the eyes upon a fault or other 
act; to pretend ignorance or blindness; to 
forbear to see; to overlook a fault or other 
act and suffer it to pass unnoticed, uncen- 
sured, or unpunished : followed by at; as, 
the father coimives at the vices of his son. 

I have connived at this, your friend and you, 

But what is got by this connivancy? Beau. &• Ft, 

He (Charles II.) publicly took the sacrament at 
Oxford as a pledge that he never would even connive 
at Pojtery. Macaulay. 

..^Coimivet (kon-niv') v.t To shut one’s eyes 
to; to wink at. MUton. [Pare,] 
Connivency (kon-niv'en-si), n. Connivance 
(which see). Hales. 

.jConnivent (kon-niv'ent), a. [See Connive.] 
1. 1 Shutting the eyes; forbearing to see; wil- 
fully blind ; inattentive. ‘ J ustice co7vnivent, 
or, if I may so say, oscitant and supine.’ 
i/iZton.— 2. Innat. hist having a giudually 
inward direction ; converging ; as, the con- 
, urwfiuiS wings of an insect, orJeaves of a flower. 
-^Co7mwe7it valves, in anat those wrinkles 
.,or folds of the lining membrane of canals 


which are so disposed as to retard, while at 
the same time they permit the passage of 
the contents of such canals. 

Conniver (kon-niv’dr), n. One who connives. 

Abettors, coimsdlors, consenters, couiraendcrs, 
connivers, concealer.s; each of these will be found 
guilty before God’s tribunal. yuotinx. 

Connoisseur (kon'is-sur), 7i. [O. Fr, co7i- 
7ioisseur, Mod. Pr. connaisseur, from the 
verb connoitre, comiaitre, from L. cogiwsco, 
to know. See CoaNiZANCE.] A critical 
judge of any art, particularly of painting 
and sculpture; one competent to pass a cri- 
tical judgment upon anything; one that can 
pick out what is superior from a number of 
things. 

Your lesson learn'd, you’ll be secure 
To get the name of connoisseur. Swift. 
The connoisseur is one who knows, as opposed to 
the dilettant, who only thinks he knows. Fah-hoU. 

ConnoisseursMp (kon'is-sur-ship), The 
rdle or part of a connoisseur. 

Connotate (kon’d-tat), t?.i. pret, & pp. con- 
Qiotated; ppr. connotating. [L. con, together, 
and 7ioto, notatmn, to note, to mark. ] 1. To 
include in the meaning; to connote: sai<l of 
a word. 

God’s foreseeing doth not include or connotate pre- 
determining. Bamnmid. 

2. To involve; to imply. ‘Law and jumish- 
ment being relations, and mutually connot- 
ating each the other.’ Bp. Reynolds. [Hare.] 
Connotation (kon-o-ta'shon), n. That which 
constitutes the meaning of a word; the at- 
tributes expressed by a word. See extract. 

The more usual mode of declaring ths connotation 
of a name is by predicating two or more connotative 
names which make up among them the whole conno' 
tation of the name to be defined: as, Man is a cor- 
poreal, organized, animated, rational being, .shaped 
so and so; or we may employ names which connote 
several of the attributes at once, as, Man is a rational 
animal shaped so and so. %S. Mill. 

Connotative (kon-no'ta-tiv), a. Connoting; 
significant See Connote and Connota- 
tion. 

Proper names are not connotative; they denote the 
individuals who are called by them; but they do not 
indicate or imply any attributes as belonging to those 
individuals. Mill. 

Connote (kon-ndt'), v.t . pret &pp. connoted; 
ppr. connoting. [L. con, and 7ioto, to mark. 
See Note.] To include in the meaning; to 
comprise among the attributes expressed; 
to imply. 

Good, in the general sense of it, connotes also a 
certain suitableness of it to some oilier thing. South. 

—Note, Denote, Commote, Note is generic, 
and means to mark in any way. Connote 
and denote are distinguished in logic, the 
former referring to the qualities which a 
word expresses; the latter to the individuals 
or objects to which it is applied. Thus the 
word ‘horse’ connotes the qualities that dis- 
tinguish a horse from other animals, and 
denotes the class of animals which are char- 
acterized by having these qunliti es. There 
is a corresponding distinction lietweeii the 
derivates connotation, connotative, and de- 
oiotation, denotative. Thus proper names 
have no connotation or are not connotative, 
but they are denotative. Thames is the 
name of a particular river, which is the 
denotation of that word, but as it is not 
given to the river in virtue of any attributes, 
that name is not connoiatiui?. 

Coimote (kon-notO, v.i. To have a meaning 
or signification in connection with another 
word. 

Some grammarians have said that an adjective only 
connotes, and means nothing by itself, Hoi'ne Tooke. 

Coimu'biaKkon-nu'bi-al), a. [L. connubialis, 
from connubium, marriage— cow, and mibo, 
to marry.] Pertaining to marriage; nuptial; 
belonging to the state of husband and wife. 
‘Co?iww&ianove.’ Milton. ^ Coimubialvlt^^.* 
Paper 

ConnuMality (kon-nu-bi-alT-ti), The 
state of being connubial; anything pertain- 
ing to the state of husband and wife. ‘ With 
the view of stopping some comiuUalities 
which had begun to pass. ’ Dicle^is. 
Connuhially (kon-nu'bi-al-li), adv. In a 
connubial manner; as man and wife. 
Connumerate (kon-nu'mer-at), v.t. To 
reckon or count in with anything else. 
‘Ought to be connumerated or reckoned to- 
gether.' Ctidworth. 

Conntiineratioii (kon-nu'm6r-a"shon), 

A reckoning together. Parson. 
Connusance (kon'vi-sans), n. [Fr. connois- 
sanee.} In Zaw, cognizance (which see). 
Opimusant (konhpsant), a. in law, know- 
ing; informed; cognizant. 


Connusor (kon-ii-sor'). Same as 
Connutritious (kon-nu-tri’shus), a rSv 
C.OH, together, and mUritwus.] Nutririn = 
by force of habit. Smart 
Conpearp (kohio-karp), w. [Gr. kbnos, a cone 
and {carpQs, pmt.J In hot a fruit consisting 
of ti collection ot carpels arranged unon n 
conical centre, as the strawberry. 
Conodont (k<ynr>dont),n. [Gr. fcowos.aconc 
and odous, odontos, a tootle] In qeol the 
name given to certain minute, glistenim** 
cui'ved, slender bodies, hollow at the base 
and tapering to a slender end, found in 
great profii.sion in tlie silnrian schists of 
1-lusfaia. They are supp( )sed to be the spines 
or booklists, or denticles of naked raolluscs 
and annelids. 

Conohelix (ko-nO-heliks), w. [Gr. Icoms 
a cone, and helix, a spiral.] A. genus of tnr- 
hinated shells, of tiie family Miiricidte. 
Conoid (kdii’oid), n. [Gv. hjnoekles-~konos 
a cone, and ridos, form.] 1, In geoin. (a) a 
solid formed by the revolution of a conic 
section about its axis. If the conic section 
is a parabola the resulting solid is a para- 
bolic conoid or paraboloid; if a hyperbola 
the st)lid is a hyperbolic conoid or byperl 
boloid; if an ellipse, an elliptic conoid, a 
si)heroid, or an ellipsoid, (h) A skew surface 
which may be generated by a straight line 
moving in such a manner as to touch a 
straight line and curve, and continue paral- 
lel to a given plane. —2, In anat the pineal 
gland. 

Conoid (kOn'oid), a. Having the form of a 
cone; conoidal. 

Conoidal (ko-noid'al), a. Approaching to a 
conical form; nearly but not exactly conical 
Conoidic, Conoidical (kC-noid'ik, ko-noiil- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to a conoid; having the 
form of a conoid. 

Conominee (ko-nom'in-e or kd-nom'in-eOdi. 
One named or designated as an associate; a 
joint nominee. 

Conoscente (ko-no-sen’ta), n. Same as Cog- 
7ioscente. 

ConqLnadrate (kon-kwodTat), y.t. \L.con, 
togetiier, and qimdratus, squared. See 
Quadrate.] To bring into a square, a sA 
[Hare.] 

Conanassate t (kon-kwas'sat), v.t pret. & 
.pp, conquassated; ppi\ conquassating. [L. 
conqvasso, conquassaimn, from cow, toge- 
ther, and qiialiu, qtiassum, to shake.] To 
shake. 

Vomits do violently conouassate the Uing.s. Harvey, 

Conq.iiassation t (kon-kwas-sa'shon), n. 
Concussion; agitation. JBaileg, 

ConcLuer (kong'ker), v.t [O.Er. conquerre, 
conqiierrer. Mod. Fr. conquerir, from L. con- 
quira, to seek for, go in quest of, procure— 
con, together, and qiimro, to seek, ask, gain 
(whence quest and query).] 1. To siib’due 
in war; to reduce by physical force till re- 
sistance is no longer made; to bring under 
one’s power; to vamiuish; to gain by force;, 
to gain dominion over. 

If we be conquer'd let men conquer ns, 

And not these bastard Bretons. Shah. 

And tliotigh mino arm should conquer twenty worlds, 
There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors. Dehher. 
We conquer'd France, but felt our captive’s charms; 
Their arts victorious triumph’d o’er our arms. Pope. 

2. To overcome or surmount, as obstacles, 
difficulties, or anything that hinders pro- 
gress.— 3. To gain or olitain by effort. 

It was only after a strenuous opposition from these 
bodies tlmt ancient literature at la.st conquered its 
recognition as an element uf academical instruction. 

Sir IF, Hamilton, 

— Compter, Vanquish, Subdue, Subjugate, 
Overcame. These ivords agree in the gene- 
ral idea expre,ssed by overcome, viz. that of 
bringing under one’s power by the exertion 
of force, of getting the better of by an effort 
Conquer is wider and more general than 
vanquish, denoting usually a succession of 
struggles or conflicts; while va7iquuh refers 
more commonly to a single conflict. Thus 
Alexander the Great conquered Asia in a 
succession of battles, and vanquished Darius 
in one decisive engagement. Subdue im- 
plies a more gradual and continued pres- 
sure, but a surer and more decisive subjec- 
tion. Subjugate is to bring completely under 
the yoke of ‘hondage.—SYN. To subdue, van- 
quish, overcome, overpower, overthrow% de- 
feat, rout, discomfit, subjugate, reduce, 
humble, crush, surmount, subject, master. 
Conquer (kong'ker), v.i. To overcome; to 
gain the victory. ‘ Eesolv’d to co7iquer or 
to die.’ Waller. 

Conquerable (kong'ker-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being conquered, overcome, or subdued. 
‘Eeveiige . . . which yet tve are sure is con- 


pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u. Sc. abwne; f. Sc. teij. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; niS, met, her; 
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qv.emUe luiUerall tlie strongest temptations 
tuit.’ AtterhUi'ii. 

ConaueraToleness (Ivong-aver-a-bl-nes), n. A 
state of being conqueraiae. 

Conaueress (kong'ker-es), n. A female who 
eoncpiers; a victorious female. 

O Truth : thou art a mighty cMf^neress. 

- J>eau. & FI. 

conqueringly (kong'Mr-ing-li). adv. By 


eoiniuenng. 

Conauerment t (kong'k(5r-meiit), a Con- 
(luest. Bp. Hall. [Rare.] 

CoEaueror (kong'ker-er), One who con- 
quers; one who gains a victory; one who 
subdues and brings into subjection or pos- 

.sessioii by force or by influence. 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

Uut when it first did help to wound itself. 


^The Conqueror, an epithet applied to 
'William I. as expressing his conquest of 
Pin •■laiid in 106(3. As originally applied, ho w- 
^viTr, the name w-as not exactly synonymous 
w'itli conqueror in the modern sense. 

tViliiam, we must always remember, did not give 
himself out as a conqueror. The name conqiteror, 
o>iiffu>^sA>r, though auplied with perfect truth m the 
common sense, must strictly be taken in the legal 
meaning of /urc/iuser or acquirer, £. A. /• reeman. 


Conquest (kong'kwest), n. [O.Fr. conquest, 
Er. conquete, from conquisitus, pp. of coa- 
miiro, to procure. See Conquer.] 1. The 
act of conquering; the act of overcoming or 
vanquishing opposition by force, physical 
or moral; subjugation; victory: followed by 
p/before the persons conquered, or the terri- 
tory or thing gained by conquest ; as, the 
conquest of the French by the Germans; the 
conquest of India by Britain; a nation’s con- 
quest of its liberty. ‘ A purity that has been 
won bv struggle and conquest* Dr. Caird. 
When "used absolutely it often means spe- 
cifically extension of territory by force of 
arras. 

Co 7 iquest and good husbandry both enlarge the 
king's dominioji.s ; the one by the sword, making the 
acres more in number; the other by the plough, 
making the same acres more in value. Fuller. 

In joys of conquest he resigns his breath, Addison, 

Three years sufficed for the conquest of the coun- 
try. Pf'escott. 

2. The act of gaining as the result of a 
struggle or conflict ; as, the conquest of a 
iiatioiVs liberty.— 3. That which is con- 
quered; possession gained byforce, physical 
or moral. 


What conquest brings he home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome? Shak. 


4. In feudullmo, acquest; acquisition; the 
acquiring of property by other means than 
by inheritance, or the acquisition of pro- 
perty by a number in community or by one 
for all the others.— 4. In Scots laio, heritable 
property acquired in any other way than by 
heritage, as by purchase, donation, &c.; or 
•with reference to a marriage contract, herit- 
able property subsequently acquired.— IT/ie 
Conquest, by pre-eminence, in Eng. hist, the 
conquest of England by William, duke of 
Normandy (afterwards William I.), in 1066. 
CJonquisitiOEt (kong-kwi-zi'shon), n. [L. 
conquisitio, from conquiro, to seek for. See 
Conquer.] A gathering together; a seeking 
for the purpose of making a collection. 
‘The eonquisition of some costly marbles 
and cedars.' Bp. Hall. 

Conquistador (kong-kwis'ta-dor), n. [Sp.] 
A term applied to tlie conquerors of Span- 
ish America. ‘ The violence and avarice of 
the conquistadors.* Is. Taylor. 
Consanguineal (kon-sang-gwin'e-al), a. 
Consanguineous. Sir T. Broione. 
Consanguineous (kon-sang-gwin'e-us), a. 
[L. eonsanguinem, related by blood. See 
below.] Of the same blood; related by birth; 
descended from the same parent or ancestor. 

Am not I ccnsa/.’q-umeoiis, am I not of her blood? 

Shak. 

Consanguinity (kon-sang-gwin'i-ti), n. [L. 
consangiUnitas —prefix con, with, and san- 
guis, sanguinis, blood. ] The relation of per- 
'.sons by blood; the relation or connection of 
■persons descended from the same stock or 
xjommon a.ncestor, in distinction from affin- 
ity or relation by marriage. ‘ Invoking aid 
by the ties of consanguinity and a common 
faith,' Prescott. 

I know no touch of consa^iguinity; 

No kin, no love, no blood. Shak. 

'Consaremationt (kon-sar'si-na"shon), n. 
[L. consarcino, to sew or patch together.] 
The act of patching together. Bailey. 
'Conscience (kon'shens), n. [Fr., from L. 
conscientia, from conscio, to know, to be 
privy to— prefixcon-, with, and scio, to know. ] 


1. f Consciousness; knowledge of our own 
actions or thoughts. 

Merit and good works is the endof man's motion ; 
and conscience of the same is the accomplishment of 
man’s rest. Bacau. 

The sweetest cordial we receive at last, 

Is conscience of our virtuous actions past. 

Sir y. Denham. 

2. Private or inward thoughts; real senti- 
ments. 

By my troth, I will speak my conscience of the 
king ; 1 think he would not wish himself anywhere 
but where he is. Shah. 

Do you in conscience think— tell me, Emilia — 

That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind. Shah. 

3. The faculty, power, or principle within 
us, which tlecides on the rightness or wrong- 
ness of our own actions and affections; the 
sense of right and wrong. — A bad conscience, 
a reproving conscience.— A good conscieme, 
an approving conscience. 

My consciettce hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale. 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shah. 
Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 

Man’s coftscience is the oracle of God. By)‘07t. 
Conscie7ice is the reason employed about questions 
of right and wrong, and accompanied with the senti- 
ments of approbation and condemnation. Wheauell. 

4. Morality; what a good conscience would 
approve. 

He had, again.st right and co7iscie7ice, by shameful 
treachery intruded himself into another man's king- 
dom. K7tolles, 

—In all conscience, to be reason able, to keep 
within the bounds of moderation: a form of 
asseveration. [Colloq.] 

Half a dozen fools are, in all co7iscience, as many 
as you sliould require. Swift. 

—In conscience, with a good conscience, in 
justice, in honesty, in truth. 

What you require cannot, *'« conscmice, be deferred. 

Milt07l. 

—To make conscience, to make a matter of 
conscience, to act according to the dictates 
of conscience; to scruple to act contrary to 
the dictates of conscience. 

Children are travellers newly arrived in a strange 
country; we should therefore 77iahe ci>7tscie7ice not to 
deceive them. loche. 

— Court of conscience, a court established 
for the recovery of small debts in London 
and other trading cities and districts.— 
Conscience clause, a clause or article in an | 
act or law dealing more or less with religious 
matters, and which specially relieves per- 
sons who object to engage in or be present 
during religious services or acts there 
enjoined or named, from conscientious 
scruples, as in taking judicial oaths or hav- 
ing their children present at school during 
the time of religious instruction or service. 
—Conscience money, money paid to relieve 
the conscience, as money sent to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in payment of a tax 
which has previously been evaded. 
Conscienced (kon'shenst), a. Having con- 
science. ‘Young conscieiiced casuists.’ Sir 
W. Datenant [Rare.] 

Conscienceless (kon'shens-les), a. Having 
no conscience. ^ Conscienceless wicked 
patrons, of which sort the swarm are too 
great in England.’ Hooker. 
Conscience-proof (kon'shens-proflja. Proof 
against conscience. Coleridge. 
Conscience-smitten (kon'shens-smit-n), a. 
Smitten by conscience or remorse. 
Conscientt (kon'shi-ent), a. Conscious. 

‘ Conscient to himself that he played his 
part well.’ Bacon. 

Conscientious (kon-shi-en'shus), a. l.f Con- 
scious- 

The heretick, guilty and co7iscie7itious to himself 
of refutability. JVhitloch. 

2. Influenced by conscience ; governed by a 
strict regal’d to the dictates of conscience, 
or by the known or supposed rules of right 
and wrong; as, a conscientious judge. — 

3, Regulated by conscience; according to 
the dictates of conscience. ‘ Lead a life in 
so conscientioxis a probity.' Sir JR.. L* Es- 
trange.— Scrupulous, exact, faithful, 

upright. 

Conscientiously (kon-shi-en'shus-li), adv. 
In a conscientious manner; according to the 
direction of conscience; with a strict regard 
to right and wrong. 

If the conscience happens to be deluded, sin does 
not therefore cease to be sin, because a man com- 
xditt^d. it co7zscie7ttiously, So7ith. 

Conscientiousness (kon-shi-en'shns-nes),7i. 
1. The state or quality of being conscien- 
tious ; a scrupulous regard to the decisions 


of conscience; a sense of justice and strict 
conformity to its dictates. 

There were the high Christian graces, cmiscirn- 
tious7tess such as few kings are able or dare to dis- 
play oil the throne, which never swerved through 
ambition or policy from strict rectitude. Mih7ia7i. 

2. In p/imi. one of the moral sentiments 
having a special organ. It is classed among 
the sentiments proper to man. 
Conscionable (kon'slion-a-bl), [‘An ill- 
coined word, used as a contraction of mn- 
science-ahle; the regular formation from the 
verb conscire, to be conscious, would be 
conscible, which was probably thought to be 
too brief. Conscionable is a sort of a com- 
promise between conscible and conscience- 
able.* Skeat] 1. Governed by conscience; 
according to conscience; reasonable; just. 

If the minister's part be rightly discharged it ren- 
ders tlie people more co7tscio7tabk, quiet, and easy 
to be governed. Mut07t. 

Let my debtors have co7isciotiahle satisfection. 

WQtt07l. 

2.t Endowed with a conscience. 

A knave, very voluble; no further coiiscimiahle 
than in putting on the mere form of civil and lunnane 
seeming. Shah, 

Conscionableness (kon'shon-a-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being conscionable ; 
reasonableness; equity. 

Conscionably (koiFshon-a-bli), adv. In a 
conscionable maimer ; reasonably ; justly. 
Jer. Taylor. 

Conscious (kon'shus), a. [L. conscius—con, 
and scio, to know. ] 1. Possessing the faculty 
or power of knowing what affects or what 
goes on in one’s own mind. 

Among substances some are thinking or cotiscious 
beings, or have a power of thought. Watts. 

2. Having direct knowledge of a thing; hav- 
ing such a knowledge as is conveyed by im- 
mediate sensation or perception: in this and 
the following sense now always with of be- 
fore the object of consciousness, formerly 
sometimes with to, and still often with to 
before the refle.xive pronoun. 

Slowly and rujwritfr.'j eA the raging eye 

That watch’d him ... went Leolin. Tmityson, 
/Eneas only, co7tsciot(s to the sign, 

Presaged the event. Drydat. 

3. Knowing from conscience or from an in- 
ternal persuasion ; aware; sensible. ‘As if 
he were conscious to himself that he had 
played his part well upon the stage.’ Bacon. 

The queen had been solicitous with the king on his 
behalf, being copiscious to herself that he ha'd been 
encouraged'by her. Cla7‘endo7t. 

4. Having become the subject of conscious- 
ness; known to one’s self; as, conscious guilt. 
‘Afresh with co?i6‘C'ioris terrors vex me round.’ 
Milton. 

Consciously (kon'shus-li), adv. In a con- 
scious maimer; with knowledge of one’s 
own mental operations or actions. 

If these perceptions, with their consciousness.nhvays 
remained in tlie mind, the same thinking thing would 
be always co7is€tously present. Locke, 

Consciousness (kon'shus-nes), n. 1. The 
faculty of knowing %vhat affects or what 
goes on ill one’s own mind; as, conscknmiess 
distinguishes sentient from non -sentient 
beings. — 2. Immediate knowledge, such as 
is given in sensation and perception. 

CottscioHS7!ess is thus, on the one hand, the recog- 
nition by the mind or ‘ ego’ of its .acts and atfectiohs 
—in other words, the self-affirmation tlmt certain mo- 
difications are known by me and that these modifica- 
tions are mine. Sir JV. Hairiiltou, 

5. Internal persuasion; feeling; as, he had 
a secret consciousness that his confederate 
would jirove false. —Double co7iscio%isness, in 
med. psychol. a somnambulistic condition 
in which the individual leads, as it were, 
two lives; recollecting in each condition 
what occurred in previous conditions of the 
same character, but knowing nothing of the 
occurrences in the other. Dtmglisoh. — At- 

Consciousness. See Attention. 
Consciunclet (kon-shi-ung'kl),?i. [As if from 
j a L, form consciimcula, dim. of conscie^iUa, 

\ conscience: used in contempt.] A wortli- 
I less, trifling conscience, Bj). Racket, 
Conscribet (kon-skrib'),?;.! [See Conscript.] 
To enrol; to enlist; to levy. 

The army (which was not small), was co}isc7'il!ed, 
and come together at Harfiete. Hall. 

Conscript (kon'skript), a. [L. conscri.ptus, 
from consodbo, to enrol — co7i, witli, and 
seribo, to write.] Pvegistered; enrolled. — 
Conscript fathers, the English version of the 
Latin Patres eonscripti, the formula used in 
addressing the senators of ancient Horne. 
Conscript (kon'skript), n, [Fr. conscrit.} 
One who is compulsorily enrolled for mili- 
tary or naval service. 


ch, c/tain; Ch, Sc. locTi; g, go; j,job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, si?i^; m, then; th.,. thin; w, trig; wh, tr/tig; zh, amre.— See Key, 
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CoEScriptiOE (kon-skrip'shon), n. [L, con- 
scriptio.] l.t An enrolling or registering. 
^Conscription of men of war/ Bp. Burnet 
SpecificaIly--2. A compulsory enrolment of 
individuals of a cei'tain age, held liable to 
be drafted for military or naval service. 
The system prevails in several Continental 
countries. 

Conscriptional (kon-skrip'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to a conscription. 

Consecrate (kon'se-krat), n.t pret. & pp. 
consecrated; ppr. consecrating. [L. co7isecro 
—con, with, and sacro, to consecrate, from 
saeer, sacred. See Sacred.] 1. To make or 
declare to be sacred with certain ceremonies 
or rites ; to appropriate to sacred uses ; to 
set apart, dedicate, or devote to the service 
and worship of G-od; as, to consecrate a 
church; to consecrate the eucharistic ele- 
ments. 

Thou ahalt consecmle Aaron and his sons. 

Ex. xxix. 9. 

He (Christ) clothed himself im their affections, and 
they admitted him to their sorrows, and his presence 
consecrated their joys. y. Martineau. 

3, To enrol among deities or saints; to can- 
onize. —S. To dedicate with a certain degree 
of solemnity. 

These to his memory ... 

I dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 

These idyls. Tennyson. 

4, To render venerable; to make respected; 
to hallow; as, rules or principles conse- 
crated by time. — Stn. To sanctify, devote, 
dedicate, hallow. 

Consecrate (kon'se-krat), a. Sacred; con- 
secrated; devoted; dedicated. '‘Assembled 
in that consecrate place.’ Bacon. ‘The 
imperial seat, to virtue consecrate.’ Shah. 
[Obsolescent or poetical.] 

Consecratedness (kon'se-krat-ed-nes), n. 
State of being consecrated. Rev. R. Cecil. 
[Rare.] 

Consecration (kon-se-kra'shon), n. l. The 
act or ceremony of consecrating or separat- 
ing from a common to a sacred use, or of 
devoting and dedicating a person or thing 
to the service and worship of God, by cer- 
tain rites or solemnities; the act of giving a 
sacred character to ; as, the consecration of 
the priests among the Israelites; the con- 
secration of the vessels ii.sed in the temple; 
the consecration of the elements in the 
eucharist; the consecratio?i of a bishop. 

Consecration makes not a place sacred, but only 
solemnly declares it so. South, 

Specifically— 2. (a) In speaking of the ancient 
Roman emperors, deification; the ceremony 
of the apotheosis of an emperor, (b) In the 
R. Oath. Cli. canonization. — 3. The act of 
' rendering venerable. 

Consecrator (kou'se-kra-t^r), n. One who 
consecrates. 

Consecratory (kon'se-kra-tor-i), a. Making 
sacred. ‘ Consecratory words.’ Rp. Moi'toii 
[Rare.] 

Consectaneoust (kon-sek-ta'ne-us), a. [L. 
consectaiieiis, following logically.] Follow- 
ing as a matter of course, Blount 
Consectaryt (koiTsek-ta-ri), a, [L. consec- 
tariiis, from consector, to follow eagexdy— 
con, together, and sector, intens. of sequo7\ 
secutus, to follow.] Following; consequent; 
deducible. Sir T. Browne. 

Consectaryt (koiTsek-ta-ri), n. That which 
follows; consequence; deduction from pre- 
mises; corollary. ‘These propositions are 
consectaries. ’ Wood-ward. 

Consecutet (kon'se-kut), 7\t To follow 
closely after; to pursue. Wolsey. 
Consecution t (kon-se-ku'shou), n. [L. con- 
secatio, from eonsequor, to follow— con, and 
sequor, to follow, whence sequence, and 
from same root second. ] 1. A follow- 

ing or sequel; train of consequences from 
premises; series of deductions. *Consec7(- 
tiom evidently found in the premises.’ Sir 
M. Hale.— 2. Succession; series of things 
that follow each other. 

In a quick consecution of colours, the impression of 
every colour remains on the sensoriura. Newton, 

— Consecution -month, in astron. the space 
between one conjunction of the moon with 
the sun and another; a lunar mouth. 
Consecutive (kon-sek'u-tiv), a. [Fr. 
consecntif. See Consecution.] 1 . Unin- 
terrupted in course or succession; suc- 
ceeding one another in a regular order; 
successive. ‘Fifty couaecttfiuc years.’ Ar- 
huthmt — 2. Following; succeeding; with 
to. ‘ Comprehending only the actions of a 
man, consecutive to volition.’ Locke.— Con- 
secutive chords, in music, a succession or 
repetition of chords of the same interval; 
as, co-nsecutive octaves, consecutive fifths.— 


Consecutive poles, in magnetism, slight poles 
formed at irregular points of a magnetic 
bar, which tend to disturb the attraction 
of the real poles.— Consecutive symptoms, 
in pathol. symptoms that appear on the 
cessation, or during the decline, of a disease, 
but not having direct or evident connection 
with the primary ailment ~ Consecwtirc 
combination, in chem. a term applied to the 
chemical process by which a series of salts 
are formed from one another; thus, the 
quadroxalate of potash is derived in the 
same way from the hiiioxalate as the bino.x- 
alate itself is derived from the neutral ox- 
alate, two atoms of water being displaced 
by two atoms of hydrated oxalic acid. 
Consecutive (kon-sek'u-tiv), 71 . In music, 
one of a series of chords following each 
other at a like interval of pitch. The term 
is generally applied in the plural to the for- | 
bidden progression of fifths and octaves. 
Consecutively (kon-sek'u-tiv-li), adv. In 
a consecutive manner; in regular succes- 
sion; successively. 

Consecutiveness (kon-sek'u-tiv-nes), n. 
State of being consecutive or of following 
in regular order. 

Conseil,t n. [Fr.] Counsel. Cha^icer. 
Conseminate t (kon-sem'i-nat), v.t. [L. 
con, and semino, to sow.] To sow together, 
as different sorts of seeds. Bailey. 
Consenescence,! Consenescencyt (kon- 
se-nes'ens, kon-se*nes'en-si), n. [L. conse- 
nesco, to grow old.] A growing old; decay 
from age. Ray. 

Consenset (kon'sens), n. A sense or feel- 
ing in conjunction, or union, with another. 
Cudioorth. 

Consensiont (kon-sen'shon), n. [L. consen- 
sio. See Consent.] Agreement; accord. 

‘ One mind and understanding, and a vital 
consension of the whole body.' Bentley. \ 
Consensual (kon-sen'su-al or kon-sen'shu- ' 
al), a. 1, In law, formed or existing by 
mere consent; as, a co-memual marriage.— 1 

2. In physiol, excited or cause<l by sensation ' 
or sympathy and not by conscious volition, i 
—Consensual motions, in physiol, a term ap- 
plied to two or more simultaneous motions, 
of which the secondary or more remote 
motions are independent of the will. Thus 
the iris contracts when the eye is open to 
admit the light. 

Consensus (kon-sen'sus), m [L. See Con- 
sent.] Unanimity; agreement; concord. 

‘ No such consensus can be assumed.’ Times 
newspaper. 

Consent (kon-sent'), v.i. [L. consentio, to 
agree— con, with, and sentio, to feel, per- 
ceive, think.] 1. To agree in sentiment; to be 
of the same mind; to accord. ‘ Floin'ishing 
many years before Wycliffe, and much con- 
sentiiig^ with him in judgment.’ Fuller.— 
2. To yield to what one has the right, power, 
or disposition to withhold ; to yield, as to 
persuasion or entreaty; to comply, 

[ My povertj% but not my will, cwJW/J. Shak. 

! 3. To agree to acknowledge; to approve; to 
! assent; to concur; with to or unto. 

I i consent unto the law that it is good. Rom, vii. 16. 

I Syn. To accede, yield, assent, comply, agree, 
allow, concede, permit, admit. 

! Consent (kon-sent'), n. [From the verb.] 

1. Voluntary accordance with what is clone 
or proposed to be done by another; a yield- 
ing of the mind or will to that which is pro- 
posed; acquiescence; concurrence; compli- 
ance; as, a parent gives his consent to the 
marriage of his daughter. 

I give consent to go along with you. Shak. 

2, Accord of minds ; agreement in opinion 
or sentiment; unity of opinion. 

They flock together in consent like so many wild 
geese. Shak. 

S.f A preconcerted design; concert. 

Here w«as a consent, 

Knowing aforehand of our merriment, 

To dash it like a Christmas comedy. Shak. 

4. Agreement ; coherence ; correspondence 
in parts, qualities, or operation. 

Such is the world’s great harmony that springs 
From union, order, full consent of things. Pope. 

5. In pathol. an 'agreement or sympathy, 
by which one affected part of the system 
affects some distant part. See Sympathy. 

6. In laiv, intelligent c(hi*aji‘rence in the 
teiTOS of a contract or agreement, of such a 
nature as to bind the party consenting. Con- 
sent of parties is implied in all legal and 
binding documents; hence persons legally 
incapable of giving consent, as idiots, pupils, 
&c, , cannot be parties to a contract. Persons 
in a state of absolute drunkenness cannot 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; , note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


give legal consent, although a lesser degree 
of intt)Xication will not afford a sufficieS 
ground for annulling a contract. Consent 
is null where it proceeds on essential error 
or where obtained by fraud, or by force and 
fear, —A sse nt, Consent See under Assent 

Consent! (kon-sent'), v. t To grant; to allow' 
to give assent to. ^ 

Interpreters . . . will not con.?ent it to be a 
Miion 

Consentaneity (kon-sen'ta-ne"i-ti) n 
JUutiuil agreement. North Brit Rev. [Rare \ 
Consentaneous ( kon-sen-ta'ue-us ), a [ i 
consentaneus. See CONSENT.] Agreeable* 
accordant; consistent with; suitable. ‘A 
good law and consentaneous to reason’ 
Howell. 

Consentaneously (kon-sen-ta'ne-us-li), adv 
Agreeably; consi.stently; suitably. J)rj Car- 
penter. 

Consentaneousness(kon-sen-ta'ne-us-nes) 
n. Agreement; accordance ; consistencj^ 
Dr. Carpenter. 

Consenter ( kon-sent'er ), n. One who con- 
sents. ‘No party nor consemter to it (trea- 
son).’ Sir M. Hale. ^ 

Consentient (kon-sen'shi-ent), a. [L. con- 
senfie7is, consentio. See f/oNSENT,] Agree- 
ing; accordant; tending to the same point; 
unanimous. ‘The consentient judgment of 
the Church.’ Bp. Pearson. 

Consentingly ( kon-sent'ing-U ), adv. In a 
consenting or acquie.scent manner. Jer. 
Taylor. 

Consequence (kon'se-kwens), n. [L. conse- 
queniia, from eonsequor— co7i, and sequor, 
to follow, from root of seco7id.l 1. That 
whicli follows from any act, cause, principle, 
or series of actions ; an event or effect pro- 
duced by some preceding act or cause. 

Shun the bitter consequence; for know 

The day thou eatest theroof, my sole command 

Transgressed, inevitably thou shalt die. 

Milton. 

2. Conclusion; inference; deduction. 

Can syllogism set things right? 

No— majors soon with minors fight: 

Or both in friendly consort joined. 

The consequence fimps false behind. Prior. 

3. Connection of cause and effect ; consecu- 
tion. 

I must after thee, with this my son ; 

Such fatal consequence unites us three. Milton. 

4. Importance: preceded by of; as, this is a 
matter of co7isequence, or of some, little, 
great, no conseq^ience: as applied to persons, 
importance; extensive influence; distinc- 
tion; as, a man 0 / great conseq7ience. 

Their people are of as little consequence as women 
and children. S 7 iiiyt. 

—In conseque7ice of, by means of; as the 
effect of; by reason of; through. 

Consequence! (kon'se-kwens), v.i. To draw 
inferences; to form deductions. 

Moses condescends to such a methodical and .school- 
like way of defining and consequencing. Milton. 


Consequent (kon'se-kwent), a. [L. cowse- 
quc'ns.l 1- Following as the natural effect : 
with to or 071. 

The right xvas consequent to, and built on, an «ict 
perfectly personal. Locke. 

2. Following by necessary inference or ra- 
tional deduction: with to\ as, a proposition 
co7isequent to other propositions. 

Consequent ( kon'se-kwent ), 71 . 1. Effect ; 
that which follows a cause, [P*,are or ob- 
solete.] 

They were ill governed, which is always a conse- 
quent of ill payment. Sir f. Dames. 

2. In logic, (a) that member of a hypotheti- 
cal proposition whicdi contains the conclu- 
sion. See Antecedent, (h) The conclusion 
of a syllogism.— of a ratio, in 
7nath. is the latter of the two terms of a ratio, 
or that with which the antecedent is com- 
pared. Thus, in the ratio -m : 7i, or 7n to n, 
71 is the consequent and m the antecedent. 

Consequential ( kon - se - kwen ' shal ), a. 
1. Following as tne effect ; produced by the 
connection of effects with causes. 

We .sometimes wrangle when w'e should debate; 

A consequential ill which freedom draws ; 

A bad effect, but from a noble cause. Prior. 

—Co 7 isequential losses or daitiages, in laiv, 
are such losses or damages as arise out of a 
man’s act, for 'which, according to a funda- 
mental principle in law, he is answerable if 
he could have avoided them,— 2. t Having 
the consequence justly connected with the 
premises; conclusive. Sir M. Hale.—Z. Af- 
fecting airs of great self-importance, or 
characterized by such affectation; conceited; 
pompous: applied to persons and their 
manners. ‘His stately and conseque7itial 
pace/ Sir W. Scott 
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ConsequeEtiany ( kon < se - k wen ' shal - li ), 
adv 1 With just deduction of consequences; 
with right connection of ideas. ‘ The faculty 
of writing consequentially." Addiscni . — 
2 By consequence; not immediately; even- 
tually. South.— Z. In a regular series; in 
the order of cause and effect. 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar 
awake, and dreamt consequentiali^, a.na in continu- 
ous unbroken schemes, would he be in reality a king 
or a beggar? Addzsoft. 

4. With assumed importance; mth conceit; 
pompously. , ^ 

CoEsequentialEess ( kon - se - kwen ' shal - 
nes), n. 1. The quality ot being consequen- 
tial or consecutive, as in discourse. —2. Con- 
ceit; porapousness; the assumption of dig- 
nity or importance. 

Consequently (kon'se-kwent-li), ado. By 
consequence; by necessary connection of 
effects with their causes; in consequence of 
something. Comp. 'i'liKREFORE. 

Consequentness t (kon'se-kwent-nes), n. 
Kegular connection of propositions, follow- 
ing each other; consecution of discourse, 
‘The consequentness of the whole body of 
the doctrine.' Sir K. Digby, 

Consertion (kon-ser'shon), n. [L. consero, 
consertum, to put together— con, together, 
and sero, sertum, to bind.] Junction; adap- 
tation. ‘ Consertion of design, how exqui- 
site!’ Young. CEare,] 

Conservable (kon-s6rv'a-bl), a. [See Con- 
serve.] That may be kept or preserved 
from decay or injury. 

Conservancy (kon-serv'an-si),n. [L. corner-^ 
mns. See Conserve.] The act of preserv- 
ing; conservation; preservation. A court 
of conservancy is held by the Lord-mayor of 
London for the preservation of the fishery 
on the Thames. 

Conservant (kon-serv'ant>, a. Preserving; 
having the power or quality of preserving 
from decay or destruction. [Rare.] 


The papacy was either the ox conservant 

cause of all the ecclesiastical controversies in the 
Christian world. Fuller. 


Conservation (kon-s6r-va''shon), n. [L. 
conservatio. See Conserve.] The act of 
preserving, guarding, or protecting; preser- 
vation from loss, decay, injury, or violation; 
the keeping of a thing in a safe or entire 
state; preservation; as, the conservation of 
bodies from perishing; the conservation of 
the peace of society; the conservation of 
privileges. 

There may indeed be times of pressing danger, 
when the conservation of all, demands the sacrifice 
of the legal rights of a few, Hallam. 

—Conservation of energy. See under En- 
ergy, Force. 

Conservational ( kon - s6r - va ' shon - al ), a. 
Tending to preserve; preservative. 

Conservatism (kon-s6rv'at-izm), n. l. The 
practice of preserving what is established. 

2. The political principles and opinions 
maintained by Conservatives. 

Conservative (kon-s6rv'a-tiv), a, 1. Pre- 
servative; having power or tending to pre- 
serve in a safe or entire state, or from loss, 
w^aste, or injury: said of things. ‘The 
sphOTical figure the most conservative of all’ 
Peacham.—2. Pvespecting old institutions, 
customs, and the like; dealing tenderly 
with what is old or established; not given 
to change merely for the sake of change: 
said of persons and their principles. 


His (Alfred’s) character was of that sterling 
vative kind which bases itself upon old facts, but ac- 


cepts new facts as a reason for chaise. 


if, Pearson. 

Hence—3. (a) In a political sense, having a 
tendency to uphold and preserve entire the 
institutions of the country, both civil and 
ecclesiastical; opposed to radical changes 
or innovations in church and state. 

The slow progress which Sweden has made in in- 
troducing needful reforms, is owing to the conserva- 
tvve spirit of the nobility and the priesthood. 

Bayard Taylor. 

(&) Pertaining to the Conservatives or their 
principles. 


The result of this struggle was highly favourable to 
the. Conservative party. Macaulay. 


See the noun. 

Conservative O^^oi^-s^i'v'a-tiv), n. 1. One 
who aims to preserve from ruin, innovation, 
injury, or radical change; one who wishes 
to maintain an institution or form of gov- 
ernment in its present state; a preserver; a 
guardian. 


The Holy Spirit is the great conservative of the 
new life. f^er. Taylor. 


2, One of the political party which sprang 
up about the time of the passing of the 


first reform MU; a Tory. The professed 
object of the Conservatives, as a political 
body, is to support and preserve by every 
constitutional means the existing insti- 
tutions of the country, both ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil; and to oppose such measures 
and changes as they believe have a tendency 
either to destroy or to impair these institu- 
tions. 


We see that if M. Dumont had died in 1795, he 
would have died, to use the new cant word, a decided 
^conservative.' Macaulay, 


Conservativeness (kon-serv'a-tiv-nes), n. 
Tendency to preserve; conservatism. 

Conservatoire (kofi-sar-va-twg.r), n. [Fr., 
from It. cojiservatorw.} A name given to an 
establishment for promoting the study of 
any special branch. The first conservatoire 
was established atNaplesinl537forthestudy 
of music and declamation; others followed 
in Italy, France, Grermany, and Belgium. Ori- 
ginally these conservatoires were intended 
for foundlings, orphans, and poor children, 
and the pupils were boarded and clothed 
and instructed gratuitously. There are also 
conservatoires for instructions in the me- 
chanical arts. 

Conseirator (kon-s6r-va't6r or kon's6r-va- 
t6r), n. 1. A preserver; one who preserves 
from injury or violation; specifically, an 
officer who has the charge of preserving the 
public peace, as a judge, sheriff, or the like; 
also, an officer who has the charge of pre- 
serving the rights and privileges of a city, 
corporation, or community, as in Catholic 
universities. It is a word of extensive 
application.— 2. In Connecticut, a person 
appointed to superintend idiots, lunatics, 
&c., manage their property, and preserve it 
from waste .— of the peace, 
officers who, by the common law of Eng- 
land, were appointed for the preservation 
of the public peace, before the institution 
of justices of the peace. Their powers were 
far inferior to those of modem justices of 
the peace. 

Conservatory (kon-s6rvVtor-i), a. Having 
the quality of preserving from loss, decay, 
or injury. 

Conservatory (kon-s6rv'a-tor-i), n. i.t A 
preservative. ‘A conservatory of life.’ 
Bacon. 


In Christ’s law non concupisces is the conservaiory 
and the last duty of every commandment. 

yer. Taylor. 


2. A place for preserving anything in a state 
desired, as from loss, decay, waste, or in- 
jury ; as, a fish-pond for keeping fish, a 
granary for corn, an ice-house for ice and 
other things, a receptacle for water, <fec.; 
a repository, as of models.— [Rare.]— 3. A 
large greenhouse for preserving exotics and 
other tender plants: this is the sense in 
which the word is most commonly used.— 
4. A place of public instruction, designed to 
promote the study of some branch of science 
or art. See Conservatoire. 

Conservatrix (kon-s^r-va'triks), n. fern, of 
conservator. 

Conserve (kon-s6rv'^, v.t pret. & pp. con- 
served; ppr. conserviTig. [L. comervo—con, 
and se'i'vo, to hold, keep, or guard.] 1. To 
keep in a safe or sound state; to save; to 
preserve from loss, decay, waste, or injury; 
to defend from violation; as, to conserve 
bodies from perishing; to conserve the peace 
of society. ‘All ilAngs conserving safe till 
his retreat.’ Chapman.— % To preserve with 
sugar, &c., in order to prevent decay, as 
fruits, roots, herbs, <fee. 

Conserve (kon''s6i’v), n. l. That which is 
conserved; specifically, a sweetmeat made 
of the inspissated juice of fruit boiled with 
sugar. —2, In phar. a form of medicine con- 
trived to presence the flowers, herbs, roots, 
or fruits of simples as nearly as possible in 
their natural fresh state. The term is also 
applied to a mixture of fresh vegetables and 
sugar of the consistence of honey.— 3. t A 
conservatory. Evelyn. 

Conserver (kon-s6rv'6r), n. 1. One who con- 
serves or preserves; one who keeps from 
loss or injury; one who lays up for preser- 
vation. 

Priests have been the of knowledge and 

story. Sir IV. Tanple. 

2. A preparer of conserves or sweetmeats. 

Consessiont (kon-se'shon),n. [L. consessio. 
See Session.] A sitting together. Bailey. 

Consessort (kon-ses'ser), n. One that sits 
with others. Bailey. 

Consider (kon-sid'6r), v.t. [L. comidero, to 
view attentively, to consider; an augurial 
term— together, and sidus, sideris, a 


constellation. Comp, contemplate.l 1. To 
fix the mind on, with a view to a careful 
examination; to think on with care; to pon- 
der; to study; to meditate on. 


Know, therefore, this day, and consider it in thy 
heart. Dent. iv. 39. 


Hast thou considered my servant Job? Job i. 8. 
Consider the lilies of the field how they grow. 

Mat. vi. 28. 

2. To view attentively; to observe and ex- 
amine. 

The priest shall consider the leprosy. Lev. xiii. 13. 
‘ well,' the voice replied, 

‘ His face that two hours since hath died; 

Wilt thou find passion, pain, or pride?’ Tennyson. 

3. To regard with thoughtful sympathy; to 
relieve. 

Blessed is he that considereth the poor. Ps. xli. i. 

4. To take into consideration; to have re- 
gard or respect to; to respect. 

Consider, .sir, the chance of war, Shak. 

England could grow into a posture of being more- 
united at home, and more considered abroad. 

Temple. 

5. To take into view or account, or have re- 
gard to, in examination, or in forming an 
estimate; as, in adjusting accounts, services, 
time, and expense ought to he considered. 
Hence— 6. To requite; to reward, particu- 
larly for gratuitous services. 

You that have worn your eyes almost out in the 
service, you will be considered. Shak, 

7. To regard in a particular light; to judge 
to be; to esteem; to reckon; as, I consider 
liim a rascal. 

Considered as plays, his (.^Eschylus’) works are 
absurd; cottsidered as choruses, they are above all 
praise. Macaulay. 

Syn. To ponder, weigh, revolve, study, 
meditate on, contemplate, examine. 
Consider (kon-sid'6r), v.i. l. To think seri- 
ously, maturely, or carefully; to reflect; 
sometimes with of. 

In the day of pro.sperity be joyful, but in the day of 
adversity consider. Eccl. vii. 14. 

Consider, William: take a month to think, 

And let me have an answer to my wish; 

Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack. 

Tennyson. 


If it be the desire, the general desire, of the house 


to adopt any method of attaining the object which 
" Ltfy - 


the noble lord has in view, -we are perfectly ready to- 
consider tj/and adopt that method. Gladstone. 

2. To doubt; to hesitate. ‘ The tears that 
stood considering in her eyes.' iJryden. 
[Rare.]— S yn. To reflect, ponder, deliberate. 
Considerable (kon-sid'6r-a-bl), a. [Fr. and 
Sp. See CONSIDER.] l.f That may be consi- 
dered; that is to be observed, remarked, or 
attended to. 

It is considerable, that some urns have had inscrip- 
tions on them, expressing that the lamps were burn- 
ing. Wilkins. 

2. Worthy of consideration; worthy of re- 
gard or attention. [Obsolescent.] 


Eternity is infinitely the most considerable duration. 

Tillotson. 


Hence— 3, Respectable; deserving of notice; 
of some distinction: applied to persons. 
[Obsolescent.] 

You are, indeed, a very considerable man. Junius, 
4. Worthy of consideration on account of 
its amount; more than a little; moderately 
large; somewhat important or valuable; as, 
a man of considerable influence; a consider- 
able estate. ‘ Considerable sums of money. ’ 
Clarendon. ‘ A considerable part of the earth 
is yet unknown.' Bp. Willcins. ‘A body of 
a very consideTable thickness.’ T. Burnet. 
‘We had a considerable number on board.^ 
Addison. 

Considerableness (kon-sid'er-a-bl-nes), n. 
Some degree of importance, moment, or dig- 
nity; a degree of value or importance that 
deserves notice. [Rare or obsolescent. ] 

We must not always measure the considerableness- 
of things by their immediate usefulness. Boyle. 

Considerably (kon-sid'6r-a-bli), adv. In a. 
degree deserving notice; in a degree not- 
trifling or unimportant. 

And Europe still considerably gains 

Both by their good examples and their pains. 

Roscommon. 

Considerance t (kon-sid'6r-ans), n. Consi- 
deration; reflection; sober thought 

Considerate (kon-sid'er-at), a. [L. cormder- 
atus. See Consider.] 1 . Given to consider- 
ation or to sober reflection; thoughtful; 
hence, serious ; circumspect ; careful ; dis- 
creet; prudent; not hasty or rash; not neg- 
ligent 

.lEneas is patient, considerate, and careful of his 
people. Dry den. 

2. Having respect to; regardful [Rare or 
obsolete.] 


ch, chsin; dh, Sc. loch; 
VoL. I. 
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Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they 
may be presumed more cmsideraie of prai.se. 

Dr. H. More. 

3. Deliberate; calm. [Bare or obsolete,} 

I went the next day secretly to take a considerate 
view. Shunt. 

4, Characterized by consideration or regard 
for another’s circumstances and feelings; 
not rigorous or exacting; as, a consider- 
ate master; considerate treatment. —-S yn. 
Thoughtful, reflective, careful, discreet, 
prudent, deliberate, serious. 

Considerately (kon-sid'Sr-at-li), adv. With 
deliberation; with due consideration; calm- 
ly; prudently. 

Considerateness (kon-sid'^r-at-nes), n. 

1. Prudence; calm deliberation.— 2. Begard 
for another's circumstances or feelings. 
Consideration O^on-sid'er-a"shon), n. [L. 
consideratio. See CONSIDER.] 1. The act of 
considering; mental view; regard; notice; 
as, let ns take into consideration the con- 
sequences of a hasty decision,— 2. Mature 
thought; serious deliberation. 

Let US think with consideration. Sidney. 
Consideration, like an angel, came, 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him. 

Shak. 

3. Thoughtful, sympathetic, appreciative, or 
due regard or respect: sometimes with /or; 
as, consideration for the feelings of others 
is the mark of a gentleman. 

Co?tsideration for the poor is a doctrine of the 
church, Ne7tmtan. 

The consideration with : which he (Galileo) was 
treated. JVkeiuielL 

The undersigned has the honour to repeat to 
Mr, Hutseman the assurance of his high considera- 
tion. i). Webster. 

4. Contemplation; meditation: with of. 

The love you bear to Mopsa hath brought you to 

the consideration of her virtues. Sidney. 

6. Some degree of importance ; claim to 
notice or regard; a moderate degree of re- 
spectability. 

Lucan is the only author of consideration among 
the Latin poets who was not explained for the use of 
the Dauphin. j^ddison. 

6. That which is considered; motive of ac- 
tion; influence; ground of conduct. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other considera- 
tions, to search an asylum. Dryden. 

7. That which has influence, or ought to 
have influence, in coming to a determina- 
tion; ground of concluding; reason. 

The truth is, some considerations, which are neces- 
sary to the forming of a correct judgment, seem to 
have escaped the notice of many writers of the nine- 
teenth century, Macaulay. 

8. Beeonipense for trouble, service rendered, 
and the like; remuneration. [Colloq.] 

The gentleman shall not have the trouble to put on 
a fire. . . . I’ll put it on myself, for a consideration. 

Sir JV. Scott, 

9. In law, the reason which moves a con- 
tracting party to enter into an agreement; 
the material cause of a contract; the price 
or motive of a stipulation. In all contracts 
each party gives something in exchange for 
what he receives. A contract is an agree- 
ment upon sufficient consideration. This 
consideration is express or implied; express, 
when the thing to be given or done is speci- 
fied; implied, when no specific consideration 
is agreed upon, but justice requires it and 
the law implies it; as, when a man labours 
for another without stipulating for wages 
the law infers that he shall receive a rea- 
sonable comideration. A good considera- 
tion is that of blood or natural love; a 
valuable consideration is such as money, 
marriage, &c. Hence a consideration is 
an equivalent or recompense; that which 
is given a,s of equal estimated value with 
that which is received. In Scots law, when 
value in money or goods or services has 
been given in return for a deed granted, 
the consideration is said to be onerous; when 
a deed is granted without value, and from 
mere love and favour to the grantee, the 
consideration is termed gratuitons.—In con- 
sideration of, in respect or regard of; in re- 
turn for. 

The sovereign is bound to protect his subjects, in 
cotistderahon ly^their allegiance to him. Brougham, 


Considering the weakness of our nature. Spectator. 

[In reality considering in this use is a parti- 
ciple.} , 

Coasidering (kon-sid'’6r-ing), n. The act of 
deliberating or carefully attending to; hesi- 
tation. [Bare or obsolete, } 


love to be considerative.’' B. Jonson. 

CODSiderator t (l«:f*n-sid-6r-a't6r), n. One 
who considers; a eonsiderer. ‘Mystical 
considerators.’ Sir T. Browne. 

CODSiderer (kon-sid^6r-er), n. A thinker; 
one who considers; a man of reflection. 

GOJlBideriiig(kon-sid'6i’-ing), prep. Having 
regard to; taking into account; making 
allowance for. 


Many-mazed considerings did throng, 

And pressed in with this caution. Shak. 

CoESiderlogly (kon-sid'<Sir-ing-li), adv. With 
consideration or deliberation. 

Consign (kon-sin'), v.t. [L. consigno, to seal 
or sign— con, and signo, to seal or stamp; 
signum, a sign, seal, or mark. See Sign.] 

1. To give, send, or set over; to transfer or 
deliver into the possession of another or 
into a different state, with the sense of 
fixedness in that state or permanence of 
possession; as, at death the body is consigned 
to the grave. 

At the day of general account, good men are to be 
consigned over to another state. Bp, Atterbury. 

2. To deliver or transfer, as a charge or 
trust; to intrust; as, to consign goods to a 
factor. 

Atrides parting for the T rojan war, 

Consigned the youthful consort to his care. Pope. 

S. To put into a certain form or commit for 
permanent preservation. 

The four evangelists consigned to writing that his- 
tory. Addison, 

4. To set apart; to assign; to appropriate. 

The French commander consigned it to the use for 
which it was intended. Dryden. 

5. t To impress, as with a stamp or seal. 

Consign my spirit with great fear. S^er. Taylor. 

— Intrust, Commit, Consign. See under 
Commit. —Syn. To deliver, commit, intrust, 
resign. 

Consignt (kon-sin'), v.i. 1. To submit; sur- 
render one’s self; to yield. 

All lovers must 

Consign to thee and come to dust. Shak. 

2. To ^ree, assent, or consent. * A hard 
condition . . . to eonsif n to.’ Shak 

Coffsignatary (kon-sigma-tar-i), n. One to 
whom any trust or business is consigned. 
Consignatioa (kon-sig-na'shon), n. 1. The 
act of consigning; the act of delivering or 
committmg to another person, place, or 
state. 

Despair is a certain consignation to eternal ruin. 

7er. Taylor. 

[Bare.] See Consignment.— 2. In Scots law, 
the depositing in the hands of a third party 
of a sum of money about which there is 
either a dispute or a competition.— 3. t The 
act of confirming, as by signature or stamp; 
hence, an indication; an evidence. ‘The 
most certain consignations of an excellent 
value.' Jer. Taylor. 

Consignature (kon-sig-'na-tur), n. Full sig- 
nature; joint signing or stamping. 
Consign^ (koh-se-nya), n. [Fr.] 3HIU. (a) 
order or instruction given to a sentinel; a 
watchword; a countersign, (b) A person 
commanded to keep witliin certain bounds. 
Consignee (kon-siu-e'), n. The person to 
whom goods or other things are delivered 
in trust, for sale or superintendence; a 
factor. 

Consigner, Consignor Gmn-sin'Sr, kon-sin"- 
or), n. The person who consigns; one who 
sends, delivers, or commits goods to another 
for sale or to ship for superintendence, bills 
of lading, papers, &o. 

Consignificant (kon-sig-nif'ik-ant), a. Ex- 
pressing joint signification. 
Consigttiflcation (kon-sig'ni-fl-ka"shon), n. 
[See SIGNIFY.] Joint signification; conno- 
tation. [Bare.] 

He calls the additional denoting of time by a truly 
philosophic word, a consignification. Harris, 

Consfenificative (kon-sig-nif%-at-iv), a. 
[See Signify.] Having a like signification, 
or jointly significative. 

Consi^lify (kon-sig'ni-fi), v.t. To denote a 
joint signification; to connote. [Bare.] 

The cypher has no value of itself, and only serves 
to connote and cottsignify. Horne Tooke. 

Consignment (kon-sin'ment), n. The act 
of consigning; consignation; the act of send- 
ing or committmg, as a charge for safe keep- 
ing or management; the act of depositing 
with, as goods for sale. —2. The thing con- 
signed; the quantity of goods sent or de- 
livered to a factor for sale; as, A received 
a large consignment of goods from B.— 

3, The writing by which anything is con- 
signed. 

Consiliary(kon-siri-a-ri), a. [L. consiliari- 
us, counselling.] Having the character of 
a counsel Jer. Taylor. 


Consilience (kon-sil'i-ens), n. [L. con to- 
gether, and salire, to. leap.] Coincidence* 
concurrence. * 

■ The law of gravitation may be proved by a con- 
silience of inductions. Quart, kev. 

Oonsimilar (Icon-si'mi-ler), a. [L, co 7 i, with 
and similis, like.] Having common reseml 
blance. [Bare.] 

Consimilitnde (kon-si-mi'li-tud), n. Be- 
seniblance. [Bare.] 

Consimility (kon-si-miai-ti), n. Common 
resemblance. [Bare.] 

By which means, and their consimilitv of disposi- 
tion, there was a very conjunct friendship between 
the two brothers and him. Jialeigh, 

Consist (kon-sist'l v.i. [L. consUto—con, 
and mto, to stand,] 1. To stand together; 
to be in a fixed or pennanent state, as a 
body composed of parts in union or con- 
nection; hence, to be; to exist; to subsist; 
to be supported and maintained. 

He is before all things, and by him all things con- 
sist. Col. i. 17 , 

2. t To remain coherent, stable, or fixed. 

It is against the nature of water to consist and 
stay itself. Brerewood. 

3. To stand or be; to be comprised or con- 
tained: followed by m; as, the beauty of 
epistolary wTiting consists in ease and free- 
dom.— 4. To be composed; to be made up: 
followed by of. 

The land would consist < 2 /’" plains, and valleys, and 
mountains. 

5. To be compatible, consistent, or harmoni- 
ous; to be in accordance; to hamonize; to 
accord; now followed by with, fonnerly 
used also absolutely. 

This was a consisting %toty, which was supported 
by collateral proofs. Bp. Burnet. 

Health consists -with temperance alone. Pope. 

—To consist together, to coexist; to have 
being concurrently. 

Necessity and election cannot consist together in 
the same act. Bramhall. 

Consistence^ Consistency (kon-sist'ens, 
kon-sist''en-si), w. 1, A standing together; 
a being fixed in union, as the parts of a 
body; that state of a body in which its com- 
ponent parts remain fixed. 

The consistency of bodies is divers; dense, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, volatile, &c. Bacon, 

2. An indefinite degree of density or viscosity. 

Let the juices or liquor be boiled into the consist- 
ency of sirup. Arbuthnot, 

3. Substance; make; firmness of constitu- 
tion or character; as, resolutions of durable 
consistence. [Bare.] 

His friendship is of a noble make and a lasting 
consistency. South. 

4. A standing together, as the parts of a 

system, or of conduct, <fec.; agreement or 
harmony of all parts of a complex thing 
amonj? themselves, or of the same thing 
with itself at different times; congruity; 
uniformity; as, the consistency of laws, re- 
gulations, or judicial decisions; consistency 
of opinions; consistency of behavionr or of 
character’. 

There is harmony and consistency in all God's 
works. L. Lathrop. : 

6. A standing; a state of rest, in wliich 
things capable of growth or decrease remain 
for a time at a stand; persistence. [Bare or 
obsolete.] 

Meditation will confirm resolutions of good, and 
give them a durable consistence in the soul. 

Ha7mmnd. 

6. t That which stands together as a united 
whole; a combination. 

The church of God, as meaning the whole consist- 
ence of orders and members. Milton. 

Cofisistent (kon-sist'ent), a. [L. consistens. 
See Consist.] 1. Fixed; firm; not fluid; as, 
the consistent parts of a Imdy, distinguished 
from the fluid.— 2. Standing together or in 
agreement; compatible; congruous; iini- 
fonn; not contradictory or opposed; as, 
two opinions or schemes are consistent; let 
a man be consistent with himself; the law 
is consistent with justice and policy. 

So two consistent motions act the soul. Pope, 

Consistentes (kon-sis-tent'ez), n, pi 
ppr. of consisto—con, together, and swto, 
to stand.] The third or highest order of 
penitents in the early church. They were 
permitted to be present at the celebration 
of sacraments, but were not allowed either 
to join in making oblations or to receive the 
holy communion. Called also Standers, 
Consistently (kon-sist'ent-li), adv. In a 
consistent manner; in agreement; agreeably 
to one’s own professions ; as, to command 
confidence a man must act consistently. 
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CJonsistingt (kon-sist'mg), j?. and a. Hav- 
iii.*- consistence; as, ‘consisting bodies. 
MC0H.—2. Consistent: followed by 
You could not help bestowing more than is con. 

the fortune of a private man, or with 
the will of any but an Alexander. Dryden. 

Consistorial, Coasistory (kon-sis-to'ri-al, 
kon'sis-tor-i), a. [See Consistoky.] Per- 
taining or relating to a consistory, or eccle- 
siastical court of an arclibisiiop or bishop. 

‘ Comistorial laws.’ Hooker. 

Every archbishop and bishop of a diocese hath a 
cons/siory court. £ncy. 

In Scotland the term consistorial court was 
applied to the commissary court (now abol- 
ished), which came in place of the more 
ancient bishop’s court. _ , , . 

Consistorian (kon-sis-to'n-an), a. Eelatrag 
to an order of presbyterian assemblies. 
Consistory (kon'sis-tor-i), n. [L. coyisistori- 
•urn, a place of assembly, a council. See 
Consist.] Primarily, a place of meeting; a 
council house or place of justice. Hence— 

1. A place of justice in the spiiitual court, 
or the court itself; the court of every 
diocesan bishop, held in their cathedral 
churches, for the trial of ecclesiastical 
causes arising within the diocese. In the 
English Church, the consistory court is held 
by the bishop’s chancellor or commissary, 
and by archdeacons or their officials, either 
in the cathedral church or other convenient 
place in the diocese, for the hearing and 
detennining of matters of ecclesiastical 
cognizance happening within that diocese. 

2. An assembly of prelates; the college of 
cardinals at Pome. 

Pius was then hearing causes in consistory. 

Bacon. 

3. A solemn assembly or council. 

In mid air 

To council summons all his mighty peers 
A gloomy consistory. Milton. 

4. t A place of residence.— 6. In some Re- 
formed churches, an assembly or council of 
ministers and elders— an assembly and title 
originated by Calvin. 

In some churches, as the Dutch, a. consistory is the 
lowest tribunal, corresponding to a Presbyterian 
church-session; and in others, as the Reformed 
Church of France, it is composed of ministers and 
elders, corresponding to a presbytery. Goodrich. 

Consociatet (kon-so'shi-at), %. [L. consocia- 
tus. See the next word.] An associate; a 
partner or confederate; an accomplice. 

‘ Consociates in the conspiracy of Somerset.’ 
Hayward. 

Consociate (kon-so'shi-at), v.t pret. & pp. 
comociated; ppr. consociating. [L. consocia- 
tu8, from consocio—con, and socio, to unite; 
socto, a companion. See SOCIAL.] If To 
unite; to join; to associate. 

Ships consociate the most remote regions of the 
earth. Sir T, Herbert. 

The best outward shapes are the likeliest to be 
consociated with good inward faculties. Woiton. 

2.t To cement or hold in close union, ‘To 
consociate severed words.’ Mallett.—Z. In 
the United States, to unite in an assembly 
or convention, as pastors and messengers or 
delegates of churches. 

Consociate (kon-sd'shi-at), v. i. l. To unite ; 
to coalesce. Bentley. [Rare or obsolete. ]— 
2. In the United States, to unite or meet in 
a body forming a consociation of pastors 
and messengers. 

Consociation (kon-so'shi-a"shon), n. l. In- 
timate union of persons; fellowship; alli- 
ance; companionship; union of tilings. 
[Rare or obsolete, being superseded by asso- 
ciation.] A consociation ot B. Jon- 

son. ‘ By so long consociation with a prince 
of such excellent nature.’ Sir H. Wotton.— 
2. In the United States, fellowship or union 
of churches Ijy their pastors and delegates; 
a meeting of the pastors and delegates of 
a number of congregational churches, for 
aiding and supporting each other, and form- 
ing an advisory council in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Consociational (kon-s6'shi-a"shon-al), a. 
Pertaining to a consociation. 

Consol (kon'sol), n. [From consolidate.'] 
Consols, in England, are the funds or stocks 
formed by the consolidation of different 
annuities. See Consols. 

Consolable (kon-soFa-bl), a. [See Console.] 
That admits comfort; capable of receiving 
consolation. ‘A long, long weeping, not 
consolahle. ’ Tennyson. 

Consolatet (kon's61-at), v.t. [See Console.] 
To comfort. ‘ To consolate thine ear.' Shak. 
Consolation (kon-sdl-a'shon), n. [L. con- 
solatio. See Console.] l. Comfort; alle- 

ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loc/^; g, go; j,iob; 


viation of misery or distress of mind; re- 
freshment of mind or spirits; a comparative 
degree of happiness in distress or misfortune, 
springing from any circumstance that abates 
the evil or supports and strengthens the 
mind, as hope, joy, courage, and tlie like. 

Against such cruelties, 

With inward consolations recompens’d. 

Milton. 

We have great joy and consolation in thy^love. 

2. That which comforts or refreshes the 
spirits; the cause of comfort. 

Waiting for the coftsolation of Israel. L.u. ii. 23. 

Consolato del Mare (kon-so-la'to del ma'- 
ra), n. [It., lit. the consulate of the sea.] 
A very ancient code of maritime law, sup- 
posed to be a compilation of the law and 
trading customs of various Italian cities, as 
Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Amalfi, together 
with those of the cities with which they 
traded, as Barcelona, Marseilles, &c. Its 
precise date is unkno^vn, hut a Spanish 
edition of it was published at Barcelona at 
the end of the thirteenth or beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It has formed the 
basis of most of the subsequent compilations 
of maritime laws. 

Consolatort (kon's61-at-6r), n. One who 
comforts. ‘Officers termed cmmlators of 
the sick.’ Johnson. 

Consolatory (kon-soFa-tor-i), a. [L. con- 
solatorius.] Tending to give comfort; re- 
freshing to the mind; assuaging grief. 
‘Letters naiTatory, objurgatory, eonsola- \ 
tory, monitory, or congratulatory.’ HoweU. 

Consolatoryt (kon-sol'a-tor-i), n. A speech 
or writing containing topics of comfort. ; 
Consolatories writ with studied argunient. Milton. \ 

Console (kon-sdl'), v.t. pret. & pp. consoled; 
ppr. consoling. [L. consoloTy to console— 
con, and soZor, to comfort, perhaps contracted 
from stiSZevor, suhlevo, to lift up, encourage, 
console. } To cheer the mind in distress or 
depression; to alleviate grief and give re- ! 
freshment to the mind or spirits; to give ; 
i contentment or moderate happiness by re- 
lieving from distress; to comfort; to soothe; 
to solace. 

We console our friends when they meet with afflic- 
tion. Crabb. 

I am much consoled by the reflection that the reli- 
gion of Christ has been attacked in vain by all the 
wits and philosophers, and its triumph has been 
complete. P. Henry. 

\ Console (kon'sol), n. [Fr., origin unknown.] 

1 In arch, strictly the French term for a 
bracket, or for an ancon, but applied by 
English writers to a bracket or corbel of 
any kind in classical architecture. It is a 
; projecting ornament, having for its contour 
! generally a curve of contrary flexure, gene- 
I rally employed to support a comice, bust, : 



Cornice supported by Consoles, A A. 

vase, or the like. It is frequently, however, 
used merely as an ornament, as on the key- 
stone of an arch. See Ancon. 

Consoler (kon-ssr^r), n. One that consoles 
or gives comfort. 

Console-table (kon'sdl-ta-bl), n. A table 
whose leaf or slab is supported by a bracket 
or console at either end. 

Consolidant (kon-sol'id-ant), a. [See Con- 
solidate, ] Tending to consolidate or make 
firm; sjpecifically, in med. having the quality 
of uniting wounds, or forming new flesh. 

Consolidant (kon-sol'id-ant), n. A medi- 
cine designed to heal or unite the parts of 
wounded flesh. 

Consolidate (kon-soVid-at), u. t. pret. & pp. 
consolidated; ppr. consoU^ting. [L. con- 
solido, consolidatmn, to make firm or solid, 
condense— con, together, and solidus, solid.] 
1. To make solid; to unite or press together 
loose or separate parts, and form a compact 
mass; to harden or make dense and firm. 
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He fixed and consolidated the earth above the 
waters. Burnet. 

2. To unite various particulars into one 
mass or body; as, to consolidate the forces 
of an army. Specifically— (a) In surg. to 
unite the parts of a broken bone or the lips 
of a wound, by means of applications. 
[Now rarely used.] (&) In legislation, to 
unite two or more acts of parliament in one. 
(c) In law, to combine two benefices in one. 
(a) In the funds, to unite several items of 
revenue into one. See under Consoli- 
dated.— Syn. To unite, combine, harden, 
compact, condense, compress. 

Consolidate (kon-sol'id-at), v.i. To grow 
firm and hard; to imite and become solid; 
as, moist clay consolidates by drying. 

In hurts and ulcers of the head, dryness maketh 
them more apt to consolidate. Bacon. 

Consolidate (kon-soHd-at), a. Formed into 
a solid mass. ‘ Consolidate in mind and 
frame.’ Tennyson. 

Consolidated (kon-sol'id-at-ed), p. or a. 
Made solid, hard, or compact; united.— Con- 
solidated fund, in 1816 the exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which had pre- 
viously been kept separate, were by act of 
parliament consolidated into one, and an 
act was at the same time passed consolidat- 
ing certain portions of the joint revenue 
of Great Britain and Ireland into one fund, 
hence called the consolidated fund, and pro- 
viding for its indiscriminate application to 
the payment of the interest on th© national 
debt, the civil list, and other specified ex- 
penses of both kingdoms. 

Consolidatjdig (kon-sol'id-at-ing), n. Act 
of making s^d; uniting. — Consolidating of 
actions, in law, the joining of two or more 
actions together by a court or a judge. This 
is done when two or more actions are brought 
by the same plaintiff, at the same time, 
against the same defendant, for cause of 
action which might have been joined in the 
same action, the court or the judge deeming 
the proceedings to be oppressive. 
Consolidation (kon-sol'id-a"shon), n. 1. The 
act of making or process of becoming solid; 
the act of forming into a fii’m compact mass, 
body, or system. 

The consolidation of the marble did not fall out at 
random. IVoodward. 

2. The act of uniting of several particulars, 
details, or parts into one body or a wiiole; 
as, a consolidation of the funds. 

The gradual establishment of law by the consolid- 
atioft of custom is the formation of something^ fixed 
in the midst of things that are changing. 

H. Spmcer. 

S.f The act of confirming or ratifying; con- 
finnation; ratification. 

He first offered a league to Henry VII., and for 
consolidation thereof his daughter Margaret, 

Lord Herbert of Cherbvry. 

4. In civil law, the uniting the possession or 
profit of land with the property.— 5. In Soots 
feudal law, the reunion of the property with 
the superiority, after they have been feudally 
disjoined. — Consolidation acts, the name 
given to acts of parliament which embody 
such clauses as are common to all the par- 
ticular acts affecting any class of undertak- 
ings, in order to save these clauses being 
repeated in each individual act. Thus there 
are The Railways Clauses Consolidation Act, 
The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, The 
Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, &c. 
ConsoHdative (kon-sol'id-at-iv), a. Tending 
to consolidate; healing. 

Consoling (kon-sdl'ing), a. Adapted to con- 
sole or comfort; as, consoling news. 

Consols (kon'solz or kon-solz'X n.pl. [Contr. 
for consolidated annuities.] A term used to 
denote a considerable portion of the public 
debt of Britain, long known also as the three 
per cent, consolidated ammities; but the 
interest having been reduced, this designa- 
tion is not now applicable. 

Consommd (kofi-som-ma), n. [Fr., from L. 
consumo, to use up— con, intens., and sumo, 
to take.] In cookery, a soup or broth made 
by boiling meat with vegetables to a jelly; 
jelly-broth. 

Consonance, Consonancy (kon'so-nans, 
kon'so-nan-si), n. [Fr. consonnance, from L. 
consonantia, conso7ians, from oo7iso7io, to 
sound together— con, and sono, to sound. See 
Sound.] l. Accord or agreement of sounds. 
In music, consonance is an accord of sounds 
which produces an agreeable sensation in 
I the ear, as the third, fifth, and octave. Con- 
sonances having two forms (major and 
1 minor), as the third and sixth, are called 
imperfect; those having only one form, ar 

w, icig, wh, icMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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the fifth and octave, are called perfect. See 
CONOOED. 

■ The two principal consonances that most ravish the 
ear are, by the consent of all nature, the fifth and the 
octave. SirH. H^otton, 

2. Agreement; accord; congruity; consist- 
ency; agreeableness; suitableness; as, the 
consonance of opinions among judges; the 
consonance of a ritual to the Scriptures. 

^ Winds and waters flow’d in conso'nance.* 
Thomson. 

I have set down this to shew the perfect consonattey 
of our persecuted church to Scripture, Hammond. 

Syn. Agreement, accord, consistency, unison, 
harmony, congruity, suitableness. 

Consonant (kon'so-nant), a. i. Agreeing; 
according; congruous; consistent; followed 
generally by to, sometimes by as, this 
rule is consonant to Scripture and reason. 

That where much is given there shall be much 
required is a thing consonant luitk natural equity. 

Dr. H. More. 

2. In music, composed of consonances; as, 
consonant intervals.— 3. Having like sounds. 

Onr bards hold agnominations and enforcing of 
consonant words and syllables one upon the other to 
be the greatest elegance. Howell. 

4. Consisting of consonants or of many con- 
sonants; consonantal. 

No Russian whose dissonant consonant name. 

Almost shatters to fragments the trumpet of fame. 

Moore. 

Consonant (kon'so-nant), n. A letter, so 
named because it is considered as being 
sounded only in connection with a vowel. 
But some consonants have no sound even 
when united with a vowel, and others have 
a very imperfect sound. The consonants 
are better called articulations, as they are 
the names given to the several closings or 
junctions of the organs of speech, which 
precede and follow the openings of the 
organs with which the vowels are uttered. 
These closings are either perfect, and wholly 
intercept the voice, as in the syllables ek, ep, 
et; or imperfect, and admitting some slight 
sound, as in cm, en. Hence some articiHa- 
tions are called mutes, and others semi- 
vowels or liquids. The consonants begin or 
end syllables, and their use is to determine 
the manner of beginning or ending the vocal 
sounds. These closings or configurations of 
the organs being various, serve to diversify 
the syllables, as in uttering ha, da, pa, or 
ah, ad, ap; and although & and p may be 
considered as representing no sounds at all, 
yet they so modify the utterance of ah, ap, 
or ha, pa, that the slight difference between 
these articulations may be perceived as far 
as the human voice can be distinctly heard. 
[For distinction between vowel and conso- 
nant see extract under Vowel.] 

Consonants and tJieir sounds are divided into 
ligntds, mutes, and sibila 7 its. The liquids are r, I, 
m, n, and the sound of fig' in sitig. They are so 
called because they flow on continuously, and are 
therefore more like vowels than consonants. The 
mutes are the larger number of the consonants. 
They are of various classes, according to the part of 
the mouth that utters them, and according to the 
concurrence of vocal sound from the throat. Those 
uttered by the mouth are labials, p, f, b, v. If we 
compare p and/ with b and v, we find that in uttering 
the first two the air-tube is entirely closed and the 
voice shut off, as in up, off': while with the last two 
the stoppage is but partial, and we can still keep up 
a certain degree of sound, as in cob, love. This is the 
distinction between sharp axAJlat mutes. Those 
uttered by the teeth are dentals; (sharp) t, th, (flat) 
d, dh (thine'i. Those uttered by the throat are gut- 
turals; (sharp) k, eh (Scotch loch), (flat) g, gh (Irish 
lough). The sibilants are the hissing sounds, s, sh, 
St, zh. There are two compounds of these, tsh (chest), 
dzh (jest). The letter k, a softened form of ch [lock), 
is called the aspirate. It will be seen from the above 
list that our alphabet is deficient in characters for 
expre.ssing the consonant sounds ng, sk, zh, th, dh. 
It IS farther redundant as regards the letters c (repre- 
sented by s or k), g (for ku), and x {ks or gs), Bain, 

Consonantal, Consonantic (kon-so-uant'- 
al, kou-s5-nant''ik), a. Relating to or par- 
taking of the nature of a consonant. 

Consonantic bases, or, of the vocalic, those which 
end in u {v), a vowel of a decided consonantic qua- 
lity, are most apt to preserve the inflections in their 
unaltered form. Chambers' Bftcy. 

Consonantly (kon'so-nant-li), adv. Con- 
sistently; in agreement. 

Consonantness (kon'so-nant-nes), n. Agree- 
ableness; consistency, 

Consonons (kon'son-us), a. [L. consonus.} 
Agreeing in sound; s;:^phonious. [Rare.] 
Consopiate t (kon-so'pi-at), v.t. To lull 
asleep: erroneously for Consopite. 
Consopite t (kon^so-pit), v.t. [L. consopio— 
prefix con, and sopio, to lull to sleep.] To 
lull to sleep: to compose or quiet. 

By the same degree that the higher powers are 
invigorated, the lower are consopited and abated, 
GlanvUle. 


Consopitef (kon''s6-pit), a. Calm; composed. 
‘Its clamorous tongue thus being consopite.’ 
Dr. B. More. 

Consopition t (kon'so-pfshon), n. [See 
Consopite.] A lulling asleep. 

Con sordini (kon sor-de'ne). [It., with the 
mutes or dampers.] In music, a direction 
to perform a passage, if on the pianoforte, 
w'ith the soft pedal held down, and if on 
the violin and brass instruments, with the 
mute on. It is sometimes abbreviated into 
C.B. 

Consort (kon'^sort), n. [L. consors—con, and 
SOTS, sort, state, kind.] 1. A companion; a 
partner, an intimate associate; particularly, 
a partner of the bed; a wife or husband. 

Wise, just, moderate, admirably pure of life, the 
friend of peace and of all peaceful arts, the consort 
of the queen has passed from this troubled sphere to 
that serene one where justice and peace reign eter- 
nal. Thackeray. 

2. t An assembly or association of persons 
convened for consultation. 

In one consort there sat 
Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Despite, 

Disloyal Treason, and heart-burning Hate, 

Spenser. 

3. t A group or company of any kind. 

Great boats which divide themselves into divers 
companies, five or six boats in a consort. Hackluyt. 

4. [From Ii. cmsoHimn, fellowship.] Union; 
conjunction; concurrence. ‘By Heaven’s 
consort* F. Fuller. — 5.t A number of in- 
struments played together ; a symphony; a 
concert. In this sense concert is now used. 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered sleep. Milton, 

6. Baut. any vessel keeping company with 
another.— Qwen co?i«ort, the wife of a king, 
as distinguished from a queen regnant, who 
rules alone, and a qwen dowager, the widow 
of a king. 

Consort (kon-sort'), v.i. To associate; to 
unite in company; to keep company: fol- 
lowed by with. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs consorts with thee. 

Dryden. 

Consort (kon-sortO? l* To join; to marry. 

He, with his consorted Eve, the story heard. Milton, 

2. To unite in company. 

He begins to cottsort himself with men. Locke. 

3. To unite in symphony or harmony, 

both heart and lute, and twist a song 
Pleasant and long. Herbert. 

4. To accompany. 

Sweet health and fair desires cottsort y onr graces. 

Shak. 

[In all its senses rare or obsolete.] 
Consortable (kon-sort'a-bl), a. Suitable. 
[Rare.] 

A good conscience and a good courtier are coft’ 
sortable. Sir H. Wottofi, 

Consortiont (kon-sor'shon), n. Fellowship. 

‘Be critical in thy consortton.’ BirT. Browne. 
ConsortsMp (kontet-8hip),w. Fellowship; 
partnership. 

Consound (kon'sound), n. The name of 
several species of plants of the genus Sym- 
phytum; comfrey. 

Conspecific (kon-spe-sif'ik), a. Belonging 
to the same species. 

Conspectablet (kon-spekt'a-bl), a. Easy to 
be seen. Bailey. 

Conspectioat $:on-8pek'shon),»h Abehold- 
ing. Cotgrave. 

ConspectnitytCkon-spek-tM-ti), n. 1. Sight; 
view.— 2. Organ of sight; eye. [Ludicrous.] 

What harm can your bisson coftspectm'ties glean 
out of this character. Shak. 

Conspectus (kon-spek'tus), n. [L.] A view; 
an abstract, draught, or sketch. 
Conspersiont Ckon-sper'shon),n. A sprink- 
ling. ‘The compersion and washing th© 
door-i>osts,’ Jer. Taylor. 

Conspicuity (kon-spi-kul-ti), n. Conspicu- 
ousness; brightness. [Rare.] 

Midnight may vie in with noon, 

GlanvUle. 

Conspicuous (kon-s^ik'u-us), a. [L. oon- 
spieuws, from eonspicio, to look or see— co 7 i, 
and specio, to see. See Species.] 1. Open 
to the view; obvious to the eye; easy to be 
seen; manifest. 

Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 
Conspicuous tax. Milton. 

2. Obvious to the mental eye; clearly or ex- 
tensively known, perceived, or understood; 
hence, eminent; famous; distinguished; as, 
a man of con^cwoiw talents; a lady of con- 
spiciiow« virtues. 


A man -who holds a cottspicuous place in the nnti 
tical, ecclesiastical, and literary history of England] 
Macaulay. 

Syn, Eminent, famous, distinguished iiius 
trious, prominent, celebrated. 
Conspicuously (kon-spik'u-us-li), adv in 
a conspicuous manner; obviously; in a man- 
ner to be clearly seen; eminently; remark- ^ 
ably. 

Gonspicuousness (kon-spik'u-ns-nes), n 

1. Openness or exposure to the view; a state 
of being visible at a distance; as, the con- 
spicuomness of a tower.— 2. Eminence; fame* 
celebrity; renown; a state of being extern 
sively known and distinguished; as, the 
compicuousness of an author. 

Conspiracy (kon-spir'a-si), n. [L. conspi- 
ratio, from conspiro. See Conspire.] i, A 
combination of men for an evil purpose • an 
agreement between tw'o or more persons to 
commit some crime in concert; particularly, 
a combination to commit treason, or excite 
sedition or insurrection against the govern- 
ment of a country; a plot; concerted treason. 

More than forty had made this conspiracy. 

Acts xxiii. 13. 

2. In law, an agreement between two or 
more persons to do an unlawful act which 
is injurious to individuals or to the public. 
Specifically, an agreement between two or 
more persons, falsely and maliciously to 
indict, or procure to be indicted, an innocent 
person of felony. Every act of conspiracy 
is a misdemeanour by the common law of 
England.— 3. A concurrence; a general ten- 
dency of two or more causes to one event. 

When the time now came that misery was ripe for 
him, there was a conspiracy in all heavenly and 
earthly things ... to lead him into it. 

Sir P. Sydney. 

Syn. Combination, plot, cabal. 

Couspiraut (kon-spii*'ant), a. [L. conspi- 
rans.] Conspiring; plotting; engaging in a 
plot to commit a crime. 

Thou art a traitor 

Cofispirant 'gainst this high illustrious prince, 

Shak. 

Couspiratioa (kon-spir-a'shon), w. Con- 
spiracy; agreement or concurrence of things 
to one end. [Rare. ] 

As soon as it was day certain Jews made a conspi- 
ration. Udal. 

In our natural body every part has a necessary 
sympathy with every other, and all together form, 
by tneir harmonious conspiration, a healthy wliole. 

sir W. Hamilton. 

Conspirator (kon-spli’^at-Sr), n. 1 . One who 
conspires; one who engages in a plot to 
commit a crime, particularly treason. 
Aciiitophel is among the conspirators with Absalom, 
a Sam. xv. 31. 

2. In law, one who agrees with another 
falsely and maliciously to indict an innocent 
person of felony. By the British statute a 
conspirator is defined to be one who binds 
himself by oath, covenant, or other alliance, 
to assist another falsely and maliciously to 
indict a person, or falsely to maintain pleas. 
Coaspire (kon-spirO, ui pret. & pp. con- 
spired.; ppr. conspiring. [L. compiro, to 
plot— and spiro, to breathe. Lit. to 
breathe together. 3 1. To agree by oath, 

covenant, or otherwise to commit a crime; 
to plot; to hatch treason. 

The servants of Ammon conspired against him, 
and slew the king in his own house. 2 Ki. -xxi. 23. 

They conspired against Joseph to slay him. 

Gen. xxxvii. i8. 

2. In law, to agree falsely and maliciously 
to indict an innocent person of felony.— 

3. To agree ; to conduce to one end; as, all 
things conspire t'o make us prosperous. 

The press, the pulpit, and the stage. 
Conspire to censure and expose our age. 

Roscommon. 

Syn. To unite, concur, combine, complot, 
confederate. 

Conspire (kon-spir'), v.t. To plot; to plan; 
to devise; to contrive; to concur to pro- 
duce. 

That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft. Shak. 

Angry clouds your overthrow, 

Envying at your too disdainful height. Bp, Hall. 

Conspirer (kon-spii-'Or), n. One who con- 
spires or plots; a conspirator. 

Conspiring (kon-spir^ing),p. and a. 1. Agree- 
ing to commit a crime; plotting, — 2.Lniting 
or concurringto one end. —Conspiring powers 
or forces, in mcch. forces acting in a direc- 
tion not opposite to one another; co-oper- 
ating powers. 

Conspiringly (kon-spMng-li), adv. In the 
manner of a conspiracy; by conspiracy. 
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CON SFIRITO 

Con spirito Oion spe'ri-to), adv. [It., with 
In music, spiritedly; in a spirited 

manner. . - , x rr 

Conspissation (kon-spis-a^shon), n. [L. co7i- 
spissatio, a pressing together, tMckemng— 
con togethei’, and spissus, thick, dense.] 
The act of making thick or viscous; thick- 

■■ "iiess./'^'' _ 

Cohspurcationt acon-sp^r-ka'shon), n. [L. 
conspurco—coii, ami spiireo, to defile.] ihe 
act of defiling; defilement; pollution. 

Constable (kun'sta-hl), 71 . [O.Fr. and Pr 
comstciOlo, from L. comes stabiui, count of 
the stable.] 1. An officer of high rank in 
several of the medieval monarchies.— 27 uj 
Lord High ConstaUe of England was an- 
ciently the seventh officer of the crown. 
He had the care of the common peace, in 
deeds of arms, and matters of war; being 
a judge of the court of chivalry, also called 
the court of honour. To this officer, and to 
the earl-marshal, belonged the cognizance 
of contracts, deeds of anus without the 
realm, and combats and blazonry within the 
realm. The power of this officer was so 
great, and so improperly used, that it was 
abridged by the 13th Eichard II., and was 
afterwards forfeited in the person of Ed- 
ward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in 
1521. It has never been granted to any per- 
son since that time, except pro hae vice, or 
•on a particular occasion.— Aon;? High Con- 
stable of Scotland. The office of Lord High 
Constable of Scotland is one of great anti- 
quity and dignity. He had anciently the 
command of the king’s armies while in the 
field, in the absence of tlie king. He was 
likewise judge of all crimes or offences com- 
mitted within 4 miles of the king’s per- 
son, or within the same distance of the par- 
liament or of the privy-council, or of any 
general convention of the states of the 
kingdom. The office is hereditary in the 
noble family of Errol, and is expressly re- 
.served in the treaty of union.— CowsfaftZe of 
France. The first officer of the kings of 
France, and till a later period the first mili- 
tary officer of the crown, who rose gradu- 
ally till he became commander-in-chief of 
the army and the highe.st judge in all ques- 
tions of chivalry and honour. This office 
was suppressed in 1627 on the death of the 
Constable Lesdiquieres. N apoleon re-estab- 
lished it in favour of the Prince of Wagram, 
but he had no successor.— Consia&Ze of a 
castle was the keeper or governor of a castle 
belonging to the king or a great noble. 
These offices were often hereditary; thus 
there were constables or hereditary keepers 
>of the Tower, of Normandy, and of the 
castles of Windsor, Dover, &c.— 2. An officer 
of the peace; a member of a police force; a 
policeman. This is now the usual meaning 
of the term, but up till recent^ times_ the 
word in England had also a restricted signi- 
fication, being applied to officers of two 
kinds; viz. constables of hitndreds, who 
were also called high constables; and com 
MaUes of vilU or tithings, who were called 
either petty constables or tithing-men. High 
constables were appointed either at quarter- 
sessions or by the justices of the hundred 
out of sessions; and petty constables were 
.amiually sworn into the office for each 
parish, upon presentment of the vestry. 
The duties of the high constable, respecting 
the preservation of the peace, were latterly 
merely nominal Chief constable, as opposed 
to ordinary constable or policeman, is now 
the usual title of the head of the police of 
a county or borough. A constable has 
•authority to arrest all persons who commit 
an affray, assault, or breach of the peace in 
his presence, and keep them in safe custody 
nntil they can be brought before a magis- 
trate; and he is also authorized to execute 
such legal warrants as are committed to his 
hands by competent authorities. Two or 
more justices of the peace, upon informa- 
tion that disturbances exist or are appre- 
hended, are authorized to appoint special 
•constables; and in boroughs, the magistrates | 
Are authorized to swear in as many inhahi- ' 
iants as they think fit to act as special con- ' 
stables when called upon. A police force ; 
■for the Metropolitan (London) district was 
established in 1829, and under various acts 
there are now bodies of county and borough 
police in the whole United Hingdom. In 
the United States, constables are town 
or city officers of the peace, with powers 
similar to those possessed by the con- 
stables in G-reat Britain. They are in- 
■vested also with powers to execute civil as 

ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; 


well as criminal processes, and to levy exe- 
cutions. In New England, they are elect- 
ed by the inhabitants of towns in legal 
meeting.— To outran the constable, (a) to 
escape from the subject in dispute when 
one’s arguments are exhausted. Hudihras. 
(b) To live beyond one’s means. In this lat- 
ter sense written also to overrun the con- 
stable. [Colloq.] 

Constablery (kun'sta-hl-ri), n. 1 . The body 
or jurisdiction of constables.— 2. The dis- 
trict in charge of a constable; a constable- 
wick, 

OonstablesMp (kun'sta-bl-ship), n. The 
office of a constable. 

Constabless t (kun'sta-bl-es), n. A female 
constable ; the wife of a constable. 

Dame Hermegiid, the constabless of tliat place, 
Chaucer. 

Constablewick: (kun'sta-bl-wik), n. The 
district under a petty constable. 
Constabulary (kun-stab'u-la-ri), a. Per- 
taining to constables; consisting of con- 
stables ; as, a constabiilary force. 
Constabulary (kun-stab'u-la-ri), n. 1. The 
body of constables of a district, city, or 
country ; a police force.— 2. A district under 
a constable.— 3. t The office of a constable. 
Constancy (kon^stan-si), n. [L. constantia, 
from consto—con, and sto, to stand.] 1. The 
state or condition of being constant, inva- 
riable, or immutable; fixedness; immuta- 
bility; unalterable continuance; permanent 
state.— 2. Fixedness or firmness of mind; 
persevering resolution; steady, unshaken 
determination; particularly applicable to 
firmness of mind under sufferings, to steadi- 
ness in attachments, and to perseverance in 
enterprise; stability in love or friendship. 

‘ Constancy and contempt of danger.’ Pres- 
cott 

Whispering tongues can poison truth, 

And constancy lives in realms above. Coleridge. 

3. t Certainty; veracity; reality. 

But all the story of that night told over 
More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 

And grows to something of great constancy. 

Shak. 

-^Biligenoe, Industry , Constancy. See under 
Diligence.— Syn. Fixedness, stability, firm- 
ness, steadiness, permanence, steadfastness, 
resolution. 

Constant (kon'stant), a. [L. constans. 3 

1. t Fixed; firm: opposed to 

To turn two fluid liquors into a constant body. 

Boyle. 

2. Fixed; not varied; unchanged; perma- 
nent; immutable. 

The world’s a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant, in nature were inconstancy. Cowley. 

8, Fixed or firm in mind, purpose, or prin- 
ciple; not easily swayed; unshaken; steady, j 

I could be well moved, if I were as you; | 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me; 1 
But I am constant as the northern star, i 

Of whose true-fixed and resting quality i 

There is no fellow in the firmament. Shak. \ 

4. Firm or unchanging in affection or duty; 
faithful; true; loyal. 

Though to myself forsworn, to thee I'll constafit prove. 

Shak. 

0 good old man! how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the .'uitique world. 

When service sweat for duty not for meed. Shak. 

6.t Consistent; logical, 

1 am no more mad than you are; make the trial of 

it in any consta?tt question. Shak. 

6. t Evident. 

It is constant, without any_ dispute, that if they 
had fallen on these provinces in the beginning of this 
month, Charleroy, Neville, Louvaine, &c., would 
have cost them neither time nor danger. 

Sir IV. Temple. 

— Constant quantities, in math, such as 
remain invariably the same, while others 
increase or decrease. The same is to be 
understood of constant forces in mechanics. 
Syn. Fixed, steadfast, unchanging, perma- 
i nent, unalterable, immutable, invariable, 
perpetual, continual, resolute, firm, un- 
shaken, determined. 

Constant (kon'stant), n. That which is not 
subject to change. Specifically— (a) In math. 
a quantity which remains the same through- 
out a problem. It is frequently applied to 
any remarkable or necessary number which 
enters a question.— A r&ifmrj/ constant, one 
to which any reasonable value may be as- 
signed at pleasure, as the coefficient of any 
term containing a variable, in an algebraic 
equation.— Consian? of aberration, that one 
constant by the determination of which 
the aberration is obtained, from its known 
laws at any given time,— Fanaiion o/con- 


CONSTEKNATION 

stants. A quantity which, upon one sup- 
position, would remain constant, becomes 
variable by the introduction of another sup- 
position. Thus, taking into account the 
earth’s attraction only, the longitude of the 
moon’s node is constant, but by the attrac- 
tion of the sun and planets its place is 
slowly changed. In this case one of the con- 
stants is said to va7y. (b) In physics, that 
which remains unchanged or invariable. 
Thus, a quantity, force, law, &g. , when it 
continues unchanged, is called a constant. 
Constantia (kon-stan'shi-a),7i. A kindof wine, 
both white and red, from the farms around 
Constantia, Cape of Good Hope, renowned 
as the best liqueur wine after Tokay. The 
vines were originally brought from Shiraz 
in Persia. 

Constantinopolitan (kon-stan'ti-no-pol"- 
li-tan), a. [From the Eoman emperor Co?i- 
stantine, who transferred the seat of empire 
from Eome to Byzantium {Constaiitinople).'] 
Eelating to Constantinople, the metropolis 
of Turkey. 

Constantly (kon'stant-li), adv. In a con- 
stant manner; steadfastly; steadily; inva- 
riably; continually; incessantly. 

Rhoda constantly affirmed that it wa.s even so. 

Acts .xii. 15. 

These things I will that thou affirm 

Tit. iii, 8. 

Constant White (kon'stant whit), n. A 
pigment prepared from the sulphate of 
barytes, useful in water-colour painting. It 
is very poisonous. Called also Permanent 

Constat (kon'stat), n. [L., it appears.] 1. In 
England, a certificate given by the auditors 
of the exchequer to a person who intends 
to plead or move for a discharge of anything 
in that court. The effect of it is to show 
what appears upon the record respecting 
the matter in question.— 2. An exemplifica- 
tion under the great seal of the enrolment 
of any letters patent. 

Constellate! (kon-stel'lM), v.i. pret. & pp. 
emistellated; ppr, constellating. [L.L. cou- 
stellatus—eo7i, and stello, to shine, stella, a 
star.] To join lustre; to shine with united 
radiance or one general light. 

The several things which engage our aifectioiis 
shine forth and constellate in God. Boyle, 

Constellate! (kon-stel'lat), v.t 1, To 
unite several shining bodies in one splen- 
dour. [Eare.] 

There is extant in the Scripture, to them who 
knowhow to constellate those lights, a very excellent 
body of moral precepts. Boyle. 

2. To adorn with constellations or stars. 
‘The constellated heavens.’ J. Ba7'low. 
Constellation (kon-stel-la'shon), 71 , [1^. 

constellatio, constellatmiis, a constellation- 
cow, together, and stella, a star.] 1. A group 
of the fixed stars to which a definite name 
has been given. These names have mostly 
their origin in the mythology of the Greeks, 
derived and modified from the Egyptians 
and the East; and the stars forming each 
configuration are ranged and named in 
order of brilliancy by letters of the Greek 
alphabet being attached to them, e.g. we 
have » Ursse Majoris, ^ Orionis, &c. The 
districts of the heavens thus mapped out 
and designated are entirely arbitrary, and 
in general correspond to no natural subdi-vi- 
sion or grouping of the stars. Ursa Major, 
the Great Bear, in the northei’n, and Orion in 
the southern hemisphere, are the most im- 
portant of the constellations, and, taken as 
starting-points, will enable a seaman easily 
to learn the position of any other group 
wuinted. The constellations are divided in- 
to northern, southern, and zodiacal. Of the 
northern constellations there are, in the 
British catalogue, 34; of the southern, 45; 
and of the zodiacal, 12. See Zodiac.— 2. An 
assemblage of splendours or excellences. 

The constellation of genius had already begun to 
show itself . . . which was to shed a glory over the 
meridian and close of Philip’s reign. Prescott. 

Conster! (kon'st^r), v.t. To construe. 
Hooker. 

Consternation (kon-st^r-na'shon), n. [L. 
consternatio, from conster7io—con,ai\dsterno, 
to throw or strike down.] Astonishment; 
amazement or horror that confounds the 
faculties, and Incapacitates a person for con- 
sultation and execution; excessive terror, 
wonder, or surprise. 

The ship struck. The shock threw us all into the 
utmost consternation. Cook. 

— Alarm, Terror, Conste7'natwn. See under 
Alarm.— Syn. Horror, amazement, aston- 
ishment, surprise, wonder, perturbation. 
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CONSTIPATE 

Constipate (kon'sti-pat), t\t pret. & pp. 
comtipated; ppr. constipating, {h ccnistvpo, 
eomtipatum, to press or crowd closely to- 
gether— con, together, and siipo, to crowd, 
to cram. Akin^’tu/.] l.t To crowd or cram 
into a narrow compass; to thicken or con- 
dense. 

Of cold, the property is to condense and constipate, 
Bacon. 

2. To stop, by filling a passage, and pre- 
yenting motion. ‘ Constipating or shutting 


peace; A has constituted B his attorney or 
■ agent. . . ■ , ■ 

Constituted (kon'sti-tut-ed), pp. and a. Set ; 
fixed; established; made; elected; appointed. 
■^Co-mtituted authorities, the magistrates or 
governors of a nation, people, municipality, 
&c. 

Constituter (kon'sti-tut-er), n. One who 
I constitutes or appoints. 

1 Constitution (kon-sti-tu'shon), n. 1. The 
act of constituting, enacting, establishing, or 


un the capillary vessels.' Arbuthnot.—Z. To appointing.— 2. The state of being; that form 
fill or crowd the intestinal canal; to make of being or peculiar structure and connec- 

tion of parts which makes or characterizes 
Constipation (kon-sti-pa'shon), n. 1 . 1 The a system or body; natural condition or con- 
act of crowding anything into a less com- formation; as, the constitution of the body; 
pass- a pressing together; condensation. ‘A a robust, feeble, irritable constitution. 


fill or crowd the intestinal canal; to make 
costive. . . - , , » , m. 

Constipation (kon-sti*pa'shon), n. l.t The 
act of crowding anything into a less com- 
pass; a pressing together; condensation. ‘A 
pretty close constipation of its particles.' 
Bentley.— % In med. a state of the bowels in 
which the evacuations do not take place as 
frequently as usual, or are very hard and 
expelled with difficulty ; costiveness; as, to 
suffer from constipation. 

Constituency (kon-stit'u-en-si), n. A body 
of constituents who appoint or elect persons 
to any office or employment, especially to 
municipal or parliamentary offices; specifi- 
cally, the whole body of parliamentary elec- 
tors belonging to a comity or borough, or to 
the kingdom at large ; as, the constituency 
of Middlesex or London; the comtituenoy of 
Great Britain; Mr. A.'s constituency. 
Constituent (kon-stit'u-ent), a. [L. consti- 
tuens, ppr. of consiituo—con, and statuo, to 
set See Statue, STATUTE.] l. Constituting 
or existing as an essential component or in- 
gredient; forming, composing, or making as 
an essential part; component; elementary; ; 
as, oxygen and hydrogen are the constituent , 
parts of water. 

Body, soul, and reason, are the three constituent 
parts of a man. Dryden. 

2. Having the power of constituting or ap- 
pointing. 

A question of right arises between the constituent 
and representative body. gtunius. 

—Constituent Assembly, in French hist, the 
first of the national assemblies of the revo- 
lution; elected in 1788 as the States-general, 
and dissolved in 1791 after proclaiming the 
constitution of that year. 

Coustitueut (kon-stit'u-ent), n. 1 . One who 
or that which sets, fixes, or forms; one who 
or that which establishes or determines. 

Their first composure and origination requires a 
higher and nobler constituent than chance. Hale. 

2. That which constitutes or composes, as a 
part, or an essential part. 

The lymph in those glands is a necessary con- 
stituent of the aliment. A rbuthnot. 

Exactly in proportion to the degree in which the 
force of sculpture is subdued, will be the importance 
attached to colour as a means of effect or consti- 
tuent of beauty. Ruskin, 

S. One who elects or assists in electing an- 
other as his representative in a deliberative 
or administrative assembly; an elector for a 
member of parliament, member of a muni- 
cipal council, and the like. 

An artifice sometimes practised by candidates for 
offices in order to recommend themselves totlie good 
graces of their constituents. Melmoth. 

4 One who empowers another to transact 
business for him; one who appoints another 
to an office in which the person appointed 
represents his principal; as, the agent said 
he corild do nothing till he consulted his 
constituent. 

Coustltute (kon'sti-tut), v.t. pret. and pp. 
constituted; ppr. constiUitmg. [L, constiUio 
—con, and statuo, to set. See Statue, Sta- 
tute.} 1. To settle, fix, or enact; to esta- 
blish. 

This theorem, that to purchase produce is not to 


Beauty is nothing else but a just accord and har- 
mony of the members, animated by a healthful con- 
stitution. Dryden. 

3. The frame or temper of mind, aft’ections, 
or passions. 

He defended himself with less pas.sion than was 
expected from \C\& constitution. Lord Clarendon. 

4 The established form of government in 
a state, kingdom, or country ; a system of 
fundamental rules, principles, and ordin- 
ances for the government of a state or 
nation, either contained in written docu- 
ments or established by prescriptive usage. 

The present constitution of our country is, to the i 
constitution under which she flouri.shed 500 years 1 
ago, what the tree is to the sapling, what the man is 
to the boy. Macaulay. 

5 . A particular law, ordinance, or regula- 
tion made by the authority of any superior, 
civil or ecclesiastical; as, the constitutions 
of Justinian. ‘ The positive constitutions of 
our own churches.’ Hooker.— Q. A system 
of fundamental principles for the govern- 
ment of rational and social beings. 

The New Testament is the moral constitution of 
modern society. Grimke. 

—Apostolic Constitutions, an ancient code of 
regulations respecting the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the church, pretended by some to 
have been promulgated by the apostles and 
collected by Clemens Bomanns. They appear 
to have been at one time admitted into the 
canon of Scripture. Their authenticity has 
been a subject of much dispute. They have 
been printed together with the so-called 
canons of the apostles.— Con&'fitwiionK of 
Clarendon, in English hist, certain pro- 
positions defining the limits of ecclesias- 
tical and civil jurisdiction, drawn up at 
the Council of Clarendon, near Salisbury, 
held by Henry II., A.i). 116L— Decree of 
constitution, in Scots law, any decree by 
which the extent of a debt or obligation is 
ascertained ; but the term is generally ap- 
plied to those decrees which are requisite to 
found a title in the person of the creditor 
in the event of the death of either the debtor 
or the original creditor. 

Constitutional (kon-sti-tu'shon-al), a. 
1 . Bred or inherent in the constitution, 
or in the natural frame of body or mind ; 
as, a constitutional infirmity; constitutional 
ardour or dulness.— 2. Consistent with the 
constitution; authorized by the constitu- 
tion or fundamental rules of a government; 
legal. Only a government in which the 
power of legislation, or that of granting and 
withholding supplies to the sovereign, is 
vested in the people, or a body of represen- 
tatives elected by them, or by a (lass of 
them,^ can properly be called constitutional. 
‘To improve establishments by cofutitu- 
tional mesars.’ Hurd. 


■eon, and statuo, to set. See Statue, STA- As we cannot, witliout the risk of evils from which 
JTE. } 1. To settle, fix, or enact; to esta- the imagination recoils, employ physical force a.s a 

ijgjj. check on misgovermnent, it is evidently our wisdom 

A •’ ..1 ... 1 , • tokeepalltheco«.r/i*<;f*(?«a/checksonmisgovern- 

T™® ^,beorem, that to purchase produce is not to ment in the highest state of efficiency, Macaulay. 
employ labour; that the demand for labour IS x •• j. ^ 

tuted by the wages which precede the production, BelatlUg to OF arising from a constitution, 
and not by the demand which may exist for the ‘The ancient COJlSiiiwtmWuZ traditions of the 

coinmodities resulting from the production, is a pro- state.' MacaitUy.—i. Beneficial to 01 * With 

?Sve" ® '' ” to benefltot the oonstitation; as. 

We must obey laws appointed and by . . 

wful authority, ' ^er, Taylor, COHStifiTltiOllSlJL (kon-Sti-tU^Shon-al), 91. The 
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ment.— 2. An innovator on or reformer of 
old constitutions; specifically, a framer oir 
friend of the French constitution of 1791 
‘ The revolutionists and comtitutionalists of 
BT’ance.' Burke, 

Constitutionality (kon-sti-tu'shon-al"i-ti) 
n. 1 . The state of being constitutional; tlie 
state of being inherent in the natural frame* 
as, the constitutionality of disease.— 2. The 
state of being consistent with the constitu- 
tion or frame of government or of being 
authorized by its provisions. 

In place of that, you have got into your idle pedim- 
tries, constitutionalitics, bottomless cavillinjjs 
questioning.s about written laws for my coming here. 

1 Carlyle, ' 

Constitutionalize (kon-sti-tu'shon-al-iz) 
u. i. To take a walk for healtli and exercise. 
In the English universities, where this terni 
: originated, the usual time for constitution- 
alizing is between 2 and 4 o’clock p.m. 
Constitutionally (kon - sti - tu' shon - al - li) , 
adv. 1 . In consistency with the constitu- 
I tion or frame of government; legally.— 

2 . In accordance with the natural frame or 
constitution of mind or liody; naturally. 

1 The English were constitutionally humane. 

Hallant. 

3 . With a view to the benefit of one’s physi- 
cal constitution. 

Every morning, the regular water-dr{nker.s, Mr. 
Pickwick among the number, met each other in the 
pump room, took their quarter of a, pint, and walked 
constitutionally. Dickens. 

Constitutionary (kon-sti-tu'shon-a-ri), a. 
Constitutional. [Rare.]. 

Constitutionist (kon-sti-tu'shon-ist), n. 
One who adheres to the constitution of the; 
country, * Constitutionists and anti-consti- 
tutionists.' Lord BoUngbroke. 
Constitutive (kon'sti-tut-iv), a. l. That, 
constitutes, forms, or composes; elemental; 
essential. ‘An intelligent and constitutive 
part of every virtue.’ Barrow;.— 2 . Having 
power to enact or establish; instituting.— 
3. In metaph. objectively determining or 
constituting; a predicate which expresses, 
that something a priori determines how 
something else must be or is to be: opposed 
to regulative (which see). 

Consmtutively (kon'sti-tut-iv-li), adv. In 
a constitutive manner. 

Constrain (kon-strau'), v.t. [O.Fr. constrain- 
dra, Fr. contraindre, from L. co7istnngo, to 
bind together— con, and stringo, to strain, tO' 
bind. SeeSTKAlN.] In a general sense, tO' 
strain; to press; to urge; to drive; to exert 
force, physical or moral, either in urging to 
action or in restraining it. Hence— 1. To 
compel or force; to urge with irresistible* 
power, or with a power sufficient to produce 
the effect; to necessitate. ‘Cruel need con- 
strained m.* Tennyson. 

I was constrained to appeal to C®sar. Acts xxviii. 19. 

No one can road the speeches of even our greatest 
statesmen, or the novels, poems, essays, articles that 
pour forth with such rapidity from the pens of our 
most notable writers, without being constrained to- 
admit thrit in comiiarison with the great orators and 
authors of the past we have fallen on degenerate 
times. Dr. Caird. 

2. To confine by force; to restrain from escape- 
or action; to repress. 

My sire in caves constrains the winds. Diydm, 

Hence— 3 . Fig. to check; to repress; to con- 
trol; as, I am constramed by your presence. 
4 To hold by force; to press; to confine. 

How the strait stays the slender waist constrain. Gay. 

5. To constringe; to bind. 

When -winter frosts constrain the field with cold, 
Dryden. 

6 . To tie fast; to bind; to chain; to confine. 

He binds in chains 


2. To form or compose; to make up; to give 
formal existence to; to make a thing what 


name given to a walk taken for health and 
exercise. [Colloq.] 


it is; as, perspicuity comtitutes the prime 


excellence of style. 

How Oliver's parliaments were constituted, was 
practically of little moment; for he possessed the 
means of conducting the administration without 
their support and in defiance of their opposition. 

Macaulay. 

Truth and reason constitute that intellectual gold 
tliat defies destruction. Johnson. ' 

3, To appoint, depute, or elect to an office 
or emplopaent; to make and empower; as, 
a sheriff is constituted a conservator of the 


izm), n. The theory or principle of a con- 
stitution; constitutional rule or authority; 
constitutional principles; adherence to a 
constitution. 

The aim of this government is to keep a middle 
path, so as to annihilate despotism and slavery on 
the one hand, and on the other to arrest the devel- 
opment of democratic ideas. Such is evidently the 
principle of constdutienalism. S. Edwards. 

CoustitULtionalist (kon-sti-Wshon-al-ist), n, 
1 . An adherent to the constitution of govem- 


The drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. 

Dryden. 

7. t To force; to ravish; to violate. 

Her spotless chastity you constrained and 

8 . To produce in opposition to nature; as, a. 
constrained voice; consti-ained notes. ‘ Co7i- 
siromcdblemishes.’ Shak.—^TS. To compel, 
force, drive, impel, urge, press. 

Constraiiiable (kon-stran'a-bl), a. Thak 
may be constrained, forced, or repressed;, 
liable to constraint or to restraint. 
Constrainedly (kon-stran'ed-li), adv. By 
constraint; by compulsion. 

Constrainer (kon-stran‘ 6 r), 11 . One who* 
constrains, . 

Constraint (kon-strantO, n. [Fr, contravnu. 
See CONSTEAIN.] Irresistible force or its 
effect; any force or power, physical or moral, 
which compels to act or to forbear action, 
or which urges so strongly as to produce 
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its effect upon the body or mind; compul- 
sion; restraint; confinement. 

2^otby c^^tsiratni, but by my choice, I came, Dryden. 

Feed the flock of God, taking the oversight thereof, 
not by constraint, but willingly. i Pet. v. 2. 

Syn. Compulsion, violence, necessity, ur- 
gency. 

Ctonstraintive t (kon-strant'iv), a. Having 
power to compel. ‘ Constraining necessity 
of a constramtive vow.’ Carew. 

Constrict (kon-strikt'), v.t [L. constringo, 
constrictum. See Constrain.] To draw 
together; to bind; to cramp; to draw into a 
narrow compass; hence, to contract or cause 
to shrink. ‘Such things as constrict the 
fibres.’ Arhuthnot. 

Constricted (kon-strikt'ed),p. and a. Drawn 
together; compressed; contracted; cramped. 
Specifically, in hot contracted or tightened 
so as to be smaller in some parts than others; 
as, a comtncted pod. 

Constriction (kon-strik'shon), n. A drawing 
together or contraction by means of some 
inherent power or by spasm, as distinguished 
from compression or the pressure of extra- 
neous bodies; as, the comiriction of a muscle 
or fibre. ‘A constriction of the parts inser- 
vient to speech.’ Greio. 

Constrictive (kon-striktTv), a. Tending to 
contract or compress. 

Constrictor (kon-strikt'er), n. 1, That which 
draws together or contracts. Specifically, 
in miat a muscle which draws together or 
closes an orifice of the body. ‘ The constric- 
tors of the eyelids.’ Arhuthnot—^. A name 
applied to the larger class of serpents which 
envelop and crush their prey in their folds; 
as, the boa constrictor. See Boa. 
Constringe (kon-strinj'), v.t pret. & pp. 
comtringed ; ppr. constringing. [L. con- 
stringo. See Constrain.] To draw toge- 
ther; to strain into a narrow compass; to 
contract; to force to contract itself; to con- 
strict. 

Strong liquors constringe, harden the fibres, and 
coagulate the fluids. j 4 rbttthnot. 

Constringent (kon-strinj'ent), a. Having 
the quality of contracting, binding, or com- 
pressing. 

Construct (kon-strukt'), n.t [L. ccmstruo, 
constructU7n—eon, and sfnto, to lay, dispose, 
or set in order. See Structure.] 1. To put 
together the parts of a thing in their proper 
place and order; to build; to form; as, to 
construct an edifice; to construct a ship. — 

2. To devise and put into orderly arrange- 
ment ; to form by the mind. ‘ He constructed 
a new system.’ Johnson. 

The thought occurred to him he might construct a 
story, which might probably be considered as suffi- 
cient to earn his pardon, Macaulay. 

S.t To interpret or understand,— Stn, To 
build, erect, form, make, originate, invent. 
Constructer, Constructor (kon-strukt'6r), 
n. One who constructs or frames. 

Construction (kon-struk'shon), n. [L. con- 
structio.l 1. The act of building or of devis- 
ing and forming; fabrication.— 2. The form 
of building; the manner of putting together 
the parts of a building, a machine, or a sys- 
tem; structure; conformation. ‘An astro- 
labe of peculiar construction.’ Wliewell.— 

3. In gram, syntax, or the arrangement and 
connection of words in a sentence according 
to established usages or the practice of 
good writers and speakers; syntactical ar- 
rangement.— 4. The manner of understand- 
ing the arrangement of words or of explain- 
ing facts; attributed sense or meaning; ex- 
planation; interpretation. 

He shall find the letter: observe his construction of 
it. SImk. 

Religion produces good-will and puts the mildest 
construction upon every accident that befalls. 

Spectator. 

In the construction for the purposes of this Act of 
the Acts hereinafter incorporated, the expression 
‘The special Act’ shall mean 'The Public Health 
Act, 184S.’ Local Government Act, 1838, 

5. The manner of describing a figure or pro- 
blem in geometry. The drawing of such 
lines, such figure, <fec., as are previously 
necessary for making any demonstration 
appear more plain and undeniable.— 6. In 
alg. the construction of equations is the 
method of reducing a known equation into 
lines and figures, in order to a geometrical 
demonstration.— 7. Inpolitics, the interpre- 
tation of the constitution or fundamental 
law of the state; the declaration of its mean- 
ing in doubtful points. — 8. J^aut. the method 
of ascertaining a ship’s way by means of 
trigonometrical problems and diagrams. 

Constructional (kon-struk''shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to construction; deduced from con- 


struction or interpretation. ‘Symbolical 
grants and comtructional conveyances.* 
Waterland. 

Constructionist (kon-stmk^shon-ist), n. 
One who puts a construction upon the law, 
a paper, or public document. 

Constructive (kon-struktTv), u. By con- 
struction; created or deduced by construc- 
tion or mode of interpretation; not directly 
expressed but inferred; as, constructive 
treason. 

Stipulations, expressed or implied, formal or con- 
structive. Paley. 

—Constructive trusts, inlaw, implied trusts, 
including those wliich stand upon the pre- 
sumed intention of the parties, and those 
wliich are forced upon the conscience of 
the party by the mere operation of the law, 
as in cases of money paid by accident, mis- 
take, or fraud. It is a rule in equity, that 
all persons coming into possession of trust 
property, with notice of the trust, shall be 
considered as trustees by implication, and 
bound, with respect to that special pro- 
perty, to execute the trust. See Trust.— 
Constructive total loss, in marine insurwnce, 
is when the repairs of a ship damaged by 
the perils of the sea would cost more than 
she would be worth after being repaired. 
There may be likewise a constructive total 
loss of a cargo. A right to recover for a con- 
structive total loss is secui-ed by notice of 
abandonment being given by the owners to 
the insurers. 

Constructively (kon-struktTv-li), adv. In 
a constructive manner; by way of construc- 
tion or interpretation; by fair inference. 

A neutral must have notice of a blockade, either 
actually by a formal information, or constructively 
by notice to his government. Ment. 

Constructiveness (kon-struktlv-nes), n. 
Constructive capacity ; in phreyi. a faculty 
supposed to produce atendency toconstruct. 
Constructor (kon-strakt'6r), n. One who 
constructs; an official in the navy connected 
with ship-building. 

Constructure (kon-stmkt'ur), n. l.t Any- 
thing constructed; a structure; a fabric. 
They shall the earth’s constructure closely bind. 

Elackmore. 

2. In Scots law, a mode of industrial acces- 
sion whereby, if a house be repaired with 
the materials of another, the materials ac- 
crue to the owner of the house, full repara- 
tion, however, being due to the owner of 
the materials. 

Construe (kon'strS), v.t. pret. & pp. con- 
strued; ppr. construing. [L. constiuo. See 
Construct.] l. To arrange words in their 
natural order; to reduce from a transposed 
to a natural order, so as to discover the 
sense of a sentence; hence, to interpret; 
and when applied to a foreign language, to 
translate; as, to- cmstrue Greek, Latin, or 
French. 

Virgil is so very figurative that be requires, I may 
almost say, a grammar apart to construe him. 

Dryden. 

2. To intei’pret; to e^lain; to show or to 
understand the meaning. 

I pray that I may not be so understood 01 cotistrteed. 

Hooker. 

Thu.s we are put to construe and paraphrase our 
own words. Stillin^Jleet. 

Constuprate t (kon'stu-prat), v.t. pret. 
pp. constuprated ; ppr. constuprating. [L. 
constupro—con, and stupro, to ravish.] To 
violate; to debauch; to deflower. Burton. 
Constupration t (kon-stu-pra'shon),?i. The 
act of ravishing; violation; defilement. Bp. 
Hall 

Oonsuhsist (kon-suh-sistO, v.i. To subsist 
together. ‘ Two consuhsistingvnlls.’ Search. 
[Rare.] 

Consuhstautial (kon-sub-stan'shi-al), a. 
\T. coimihstantialts—cmi and substantia. 
See SUBSTANCE. ] Having the same substance 
or essence ; co-essential. ‘ Christ Jesus ... 
coeternal andconswSsfanfia? with the Father 
and with the Holie Ghost,’ Foxe. 

It continueth a body consubstantial with ours ; of 
the same, both nature and measure, which it had on 
earth. Hooker. 

Cousuhstantialism (kon-sub-stan'shi-al- 
izm), n. The doctrine of consubstantiation. 
CousubstaiLtialist (kon-sub-stan'shi-al-ist), 
n. One who believes in consubstantiation, 
Cousulbstantiality (kon'Sub-stan''shl-al"li- 
ti), n. 1. The quality of being consubstan- 
tial; the existence of more than one in the 
same substance; as, the co-etemity and <^n- 
substdntiality of the Son with the Father.— 
2. Participation of the same nature. 
Consubstantially ( kon-sub-s tan'sM-al-li), 
adv. In a consnbstantial manner. 


Consubstautiate (kon-sub-stan'shi-at), v. t 
pret, & pp. eonsubstantiated; ppr. consuh- 
stantiating. [L. con, and substantia, sub- 
stance.] To unite in one common substance 
or nature, or regard as so united. [Rare.] 

Th ey are driven to consubstantiate and incorpo- 
rate Christ with elements sacramental, or to transub- 
stantiate and change their substance into his; and 
so the one to hold him really, but invisibly, moulded 
up with the substance of these elements— the other to 
hide him under the only visible shew of bread and 
■wine, the substance whereof, as they imagine, is 
abolished, and his succeeded in the same room. 

Hooker- 

Consubstantiate (kon-sub-stan^shi-at), v.i. 
To profess consubstantiation. 
Consubstantiate (kon-sub-stan'shi-at), a. 
The same as Consubstantial. Feltham. 
Consubstantiation (kon-sub-stan'shi-a"- 
shon), n. The union of the body of our 
Messed Saviour with the sacramental ele- 
ments; impanation. 

They (the Lutherans) believe that the real body 
and blood of our Lord is united in a mysterious man- 
ner, through the consecration, with the bread and 
wine, and are received with and under them in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper. This is called con- 
substantiation. Hooker. 

Consuetude (kon'swe-tud), n. [L. consue- 
tudo, custom, from consuesco, to be accus- 
tomed-cow, intens. , and suesco, to be wont. } 
Custom; usage. ‘To observe this consue- 
tude ov hew.’ Barnes. [Rare.] 
Consuetudinal, Consuetudinary <kon- 
swe-tfid'in-al, kon-swe-tud'in-a-ri), a. Cus- 
tomary.— Cowswefudwiawi/ or customary law, 
in contradistinction to written or statutory 
law, is that law which is derived by imme- 
morial custom from remote antiquity. Suck 
is the common law of Scotland. 
Consuetudinary (kon-swe-tud'in-a-ri), n. 
Modes, a ritual of devotions common to any 
particular diocese or religious order. ‘A 
consuetudinary of the Abbey of St. Edmunds 
Bury.’ Baker. [Rare.] 

Consul (kon'sul), n. [L. con, together, and 
a root seen also in consulo, consulere, to 
consult, consilium, counsel, perhaps mean- 
ing to sit ; or from same root as Skr. sar, 
to go. ] 1. The chief magistrate of the 

ancient Roman republic, invested with 
regal authority for one year. There were 
two consuls annually chosen in the Campus 
Martins. In the first ages of Rome they 
were elected from patrician families or 
noblemen, bnt in the year of Rome 3S8 the 
people obtained the privilege of electing 
one of the consuls from their own body, and 
sometimes both were plebeians. — 2. In. 
French hist, the title given to the three su- 
preme magistrates of the French republic 
after the dissolution of the Directory in 1799. 
The first consul had peculiar functions and 
authority. He promulgated laws, named 
members of council of state, ministers, am- 
bassadors, &c., the second and third consuls 
having only a deliberative voice. By the 
senatus-consultum of 4th August, 1802, the 
consuls were named for life; by that of 
18th May, 1804, consular government was 
abolished, and Bonaparte, the first consul, 
was proclaimed emperor. — 3. In modern 
usage, a person commissioned by a sovereign 
or state to reside in a foreign country as an 
agent or representative, to protect the in- 
terests, rights, commerce, merchants, sea- 
men, and subjects generally of the state, 
and to aid the government in any commer- 
cial transactions with such foreign country, 

4.t A senator. 

Many of the consuls are at the duke’s already. 

Shak. 

Consulage (kon'sul-a,j), n. A duty or tax 
paid by merchants for the protection of 
their commerce or the support of their 
affairs abroad- 

Consular (kon'sul-er), a. Pertaining to a 
consul; as, consular po'wer; consular dig- 
nity or privileges. 

Consulate (Icon'sul-at), n. [L. consulatm.l 
1. The office of a consul.— 2. The jurisdic- 
tion or extent of a consul’s authority. —3. The 
dwelling or locality occupied by a consul.™ 
4. Consular government, as that in France, 
which was established after the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire, and lasted to the 
coronation of Napoleon I. 

Consul-general (kon-sul-jen'er-al), n. A 
chief consul. 

Consulship (kon'sul-ship), n. The office of 
a consul, or the term of his office; as, the 
consulship of Cicero. 

Consult (kon-sult'), v.i. [L. consulto, intens. 
from consulo, to consult, to ask counsel] 
1. To seek the opinion or advice of another, 
by a statement of facts and suitable in- 
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Quiries, for the purpose of directing one’s 
own judgment: followed by with. 

Rehoboain cotmdted with the old inen. i Ki. xii, 6. 

2. To take counsel together; to seek opinions 
: and advice by mutual statements* inquiries, 
and reasonings; to deliberate in common. 

Let us c 6 ?tsiiU upon to-morrow’s business. Shak. 

Oonsult (kon-sult'), n.t. 1. To ask advice of; 
to seek the opinion of another as a guide to 
one’s own judgment; to have recoui’se to 
for information or instruction; as, to con- 
s,ult a friend, a physician, or an author. 

your reason.’ Pope. ‘They were 
content to coiisult libraries.’ Wheioell . — 

2. To regard; to have reference or respect 
to, in judging or acting; to decide or to act 
in favour of. 

We are to consult the necessities, rather than mat- 
ters of ornament and delight. Sir R. L' Estrange. 
The senate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with so great a soul consults its safety. 

Addison. 

Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. 

Franklin, 

If To plan, devise, or contrive. 

Thou hast consulted shame to thy house, by cutting 
off many people. Hab. ii. lo. 

' Gonsultt (kon'sult or kon-sult'), n. 1. The 
act of consulting; the effect of consultation; 
determination. 

All their grave coftsults dissolved in smoke. 

Dry den. 

2. A meeting for consultation or delibera- 
tion; a council. 

A consult of coquets below 

Was called to rig him out a beau. S-wift. 

Consulta (kon-sylt'a), n. [Sp.] A confer- 
ence; a meeting of several persons for de- 
liberation; a council. 

Even here the nobles were of little account 'in 
matters of real irajjortance, which were reserved for 
a consulta, consisting, besides the regent, of Gran- 
velle, Count Barlaimont, and the learned jurist Vig- 
lius. Prescott. 

Consultary (kon-sult^’a-ri), a. Relating to 
consultation. — ComuUary response, the 
opinion of a court of law on a special case. 
Consultation (lion-sult-a'shon), n. 1. The 
act of consulting; deliberation of two or 
more persons with a view to some decision. 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, Milton. 

2. A meeting or council of persons to consult 
together; specifically, a meeting of experts, 
as phy.sicians or counsel, to consult about a 
specific case, 

A consultation was called wherein he advised a 
salivation. Wiseman. 

—Writ of consultation, in law,Q.vivit where- 
by a cause, removed by prohibition from 
the ecclesiastical court to the Idng’s court, 
is sent back to the former court: so called 
because the judges, on consultation or de- 
liberation, and comparison of the libel with 
the suggestion of the party at whose instance 
the removal is made, find the suggestion 
false, and that the cause has been wrong- 
fully removed. 

Consultative (kon-sult'at-iv), a. Pertain- 
ing to consultation ; deliberative. 
Gonsulter (kon-sult'6r), n. One who con- 
sults, in any sense; one who refers to a 
person for counsel or advice. 

Consulting (k^on-sult'ing), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to consultation; specifically, (a) giving 
advice; in the practice of being consulted; 
as, a consulting barrister; a consulting 
physician. (&) Used for consultation; as, a 
c<msultmg--soQm. 

Consultive (kon-sult'iv), a. Pertaining to 
consultation; determined by consultation; 

• deliberate. 

He that remains in the grace of God sins not by 
any deliberate, considtive, knowing act. 

gter. Taylor. 

Consumable (kon-sum'a-bl), a. [See Con- 
sume.} That may be consumed; possible 
to be destroyed, dissipated, wasted, or spent; 
as, asbestos is not consmmUe by fire. 

The importation and exportation of consumable 
commodities, Locke. 

Consume (kon-sumO, v.t. pret. & pp. con- 
sumed; ppr. consuming. [L. conswmo, to 
take wholly or completely— co?i, intens. , and 
sumo, to take.] 1. To destroy by separating 
the parts of a thing, by decomposition, as 
by fire, or by eating, devouring, and annihi- 
lating the form of a substance. 

Where two raging fires meet together 

They do consume the thing that feeds their fury. 

Shak. 

' 2. To destroy by dissipating or by use; to 
• expend; to waste; to squander; as, to con- 
sume an estate. 


Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, 
that ye may consume it upon your lusts, jam. iv. 3. 

3. To spend; to cause to pass away, as time. 

Thus in soft anguish she consumes the day. 

Thomso?t. 

4. To cause to disappear; to waste slowly. 

His flesh is consumed away. Job xxxiii, ci. 

5. To destroy; to bring to utter min; to ex- 
terminate. 

Let me alone . . , that I may consume them. 

Ex. xxxii. 10. 

Syn. To destroy, swallow up, engulf, absorb, 
waste, expend, squander, lavish, dissipate. 
Consume (kon-silm'), u.i. To waste away 
slowly; to be exhausted. 

Their flesh . . . their eyes , . . their tongue shall 
consume away. Zee. xiv. 12. 

The wicked shall perish . . . they shall consume. 

Ps. xxxvii, 20. 

Consumedly (kon-sum’ed-li), adv. [From 
€07is'umed in old sense of deuced, con- 
founded.] Greatly; hugely; deucedly. 

I believe they talked of me, for they laughed con- 
sumedly. Farquhar. 

Consumer (kon-sum'6r), n. One who con- 
sumes, spends, wastes, or destroys; that 
which consumes. 

Consuming (kon-sum'ing), p. and a. Burn- 
ing; wasting; destroying; expending; eating; 
devouring. 

The Lord thy God is a consuming fire. Deut. iv. 24. 

Oonsumingly (kon-sum'ing-li), adv. In a 
consuming manner. 

Cpnsiimmar (kon-sum'mar), n. In the East 
Indies, a native head-servant. 

Consummate (kon'sum-at), v.t pret. & pp. 
co7isummated; ppr. comimvtmUng. [L. con- 
8U7n7no, co7isummatus — con, and su7nmo, 
from su77ima, sura. See Sum.] 1. To end; 
to finish by completing what was intended; 
to perfect; to bring or carry to the utmost 
point or degree. 

He had a mind to cofisummate the happiness of 
the day. Tatler. 

That inheritance is indeed less than it ought to 
have been, and other than it ought to have been; for 
before Titian and Tintoret arose, the men in whom 
her work and her glory should have been together 
consummated, she had. already ceased to lead her 
sons in the way of truth and life. Raskin. 

2. In law, to complete, as a marriage, by 
cohabitation. 

Consummate (kon-sum'at), a. Complete; 
perfect; carried to the utmost extent or de- 
gree; as, consummate greatness or felicity. 
‘A man of perfect and co7isummate virtue.' 
Addison. 

The little band held the post with cons^immate 
tenacity. Motley. 

—Cmisuinmate tenant hy courtesy, in laiu, a 
husband who, upon his wife’s death, becomes 
entitled to hold her lands in fee simple or 
fee tail, of which she was seized during her 
marriage, for his own life, provided he has 
had issue by her capable of inheriting. 
Consummately (kon-sum'at-li), adv. Com- 
pletely; perfectly. 

Consummation (kon-sum-a'shon), n. [L. 
eo7isummatio.'\ 1. Completion; end; peiiec- 
tion of a work, process, or scheme. 

The just and regular process from its original to 
its consummatioft. Addison, 

2. The end or completion of the present 
system of things; the end of the world. 
‘From the beginning of the world to its 
consummation.' Hooker.— Z. Death; the end 
of life. 

Qmet consummationhave. 

And renowned be tliy grave. Shak. 

— Comummation of mari'iage, the most in- 
timate union of the sexes which completes 
the connubial relation. 

Consummative (kon-sum^at-iv), a. Pertain- 
ing to consummation; consummating; final. 
‘The final, the consumm/aiirc procedure of 
philosophy.’ If. HamiZton. 

Cousumpt (kon-sumt'), n. Consumption; 
as, the produce of grain is scarcely equal to 
the comumpt. [Old English and Scotch,] 
Consumption (kon-stim'shon), 91. [L. cou- 
sumptio. See Consume.] l. The act of 
consuming; waste; destruction by burning, 
eating, dissipation, slow decay, or by fritter- 
ing away or wasting; as, the consumption 
of fuel, of food, of commodities or estate, 
of time, &c. 

^ Every new advance of the price to the consumer 
IS a new incentive to him to retrench his consump- 
tion. Burke. 

% The state of being wasted or diminished. 
_ The mountains themselves (Etna and Vesuvius) 
have not .suffered any considerable diminution or 
consumption. Woodward. 

3. In med. (a) a wasting of flesh; a gradual 


decay or diminution of the body: a word 
of extensive signification, (h) More specifi- 
cally, the disease known as phthisis pul- 
monalis or pulmonic consimiption, a disease 
alfecting the lungs, and attended with a 
hectic fever, cough In pol. econ the 

use, the expenditure of the products of 
industry, or of all things having an ex- 
changable value. Consimiptio7i is the end 
of production. 

The distinction of productive and unproductive is 
applicable to consumption as well as to labour. All 
the raeiiibers of the community are not labourer's but 
all are consumer.s, and consume either unproductivelv 
or productively. y.S.Mill. 

Syn. Decay, decline, waste, destruction. 
Consumptionalt (kon-smn'shon-al), a. Con- 
sumptive. Puller. 

Consumptiouary (kon-sum'shon-a-ri), a 

1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, con- 
sumption.— 2. Predisposed to consumption. 
[In both uses rare or obsolete.] 

Hi.s wife being consumptioriary, and so likely to 
die without child. Bp, Gauden. 

Consumptive (kon-sum'tiv), a. l. Destruc- 
tive ; wasting ; exhausting ; having tl le (piality 
of consuming or dissipating. ‘ €o7isumpUve 
of time.’ Jer. Taylo7\ 

A long consumptive war is more likely to break 
this grand alliance than disable France. Addison. 

2. Affected with or having a tendency to the 
disease consumption; a consumptive per- 
son ; a consumptive constitution ; consivmptue 
lungs. 

The lean consttmptive wench, with coughs decayed. 
Is called a pretty, tight, and .slender maid, Dryden. 

Consumptively (kon-sum'tiv-li), adv. In a 
way tending to consumption. 
Consumptiveness (kon-sum^tiv-nes), n. A 
state of being consumptive or a tendency to 
consumption. 

Consutilet (kon-sfi'til), a. [L. eo7isutilis, 
sewed together— together, and siw, to 
sew. See Sew.] Stitched together, Bailey. 
Contabeseence (Icon-ta-bes'ens), n. [L. co/i- 
tabasco, to waste away gradually. ] Atrophy; 
consumption. 

Contabescent (kon-ta-bes'ent), a. Wasting 
away. 

Contabulatet (kon-tab'u-lat), v. t. pret. A pp. 
contabulated; ppr. contabulatmg. [L. con- 
tab7ilo, co7itabulatU7n, to board— co-n, to- 
gether, and tabula, a tablet, board.] To 
floor with boards. Bailey. 
Contabulationt (kon-tab'''u-la’'shon), 9 ?,. The 
act of laying, with boards or of flooring. 


Contact (kon'takt), n. [L. Go7itactus, from 
co7iti7igo, to touch— cow, and ta7igo{j:oot tag), 
to touch, whence also E. tact, tangent, &c.] A 
touching; touch; close union or juncture of 
bodies. Two bodies come in co7itact when 
they meet without any sensible intervening 
space; the parts that touch are called the 
points of co7itaGt. The contact of two spher- 
ical bodies, and of a tangent with the cir- 
cumference of a circle, is only in one point, 
which is called the pomtof contact.— Contact 
of the first order, in math, contact of two 
cui'ves in a point for which they have the 
same coefficient of the first order.— Oowfaet 
of the second order, contact of two curves in 
a point for which they have the same differ- 
ential coefficient of the first order, and the 
same differential coefficient of the second 
order.— A9igte of contact, the angle made by 
a curve line, and the tangent to it at the 
point of contact. No such thing as a per- 
fect or mathematical contact can take place 
between two material bodies; hence, when 
we speak of the contact of bodies, or the 
particles of bodies, such contact is to be 
regarded only as physical, not mathema- 
tical 

Ooutactiont (kon-tak‘shon), 71. The act of 
touching. Sir T. Browne. 

Coutactual (kon-tak'tu-al), a. Pertaining 
to contact; implying contact. ‘Contagion 
may be said to be immediate, contactual, or 
remote.’ Penny Cyciopceaia. 

Contagion (kon-ta'jon), n. [L. contagio, 
from the root of contmgo, ta7igo, primarily 
tago, to touch.] 1, Lit. a touch or touching. 
Hence, the communication of a disease by 
contact, direct or indirect. Properly speak- 
ing, contagion is the communication of dis- 
ease strictly by contact, while infection is a 
communication either by actual contact or 
by the miasmata or germs which one body 
gives out and the other receives. This 
distinction, however, is frequently disre- 
garded, the two words being confounded.— 
2. That excessively subtle matter, in many 
cases believed to be germs of an exceed- 


Fate, far, fat, %U; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bpll; . oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. tey. 
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ino«i V minute organism, which proceeds from 
a diseased person or body, and communi- 
cates the disease to anotheivpersonras m 
cases of small-pox, scarlet and other fevers, 
This contagion may proceed from the 
breath of the diseased, from the perspira- 
tion, or from other excretions. — 3. That 
which communicates evil from one to an- 
other; infection; that which propagates 
Biiscliicf j tli6 of vice or of evil 

example. ‘The scandal and contagion of 
example.’ Bp. Gaud&n.—L Pestilential in- 
fluence; venomoiis exhalations. 

Will he steal out of his %vholesome bed 
To dare the vile co 7 ttagion of the night. Sha^. 

Contagioned (kon-ta'jond), a. Affected by 
contagion. _ 

Contagionist (kon-ta']on-ist), n. One who 
believes in the contagions character of cer- 
tain diseases, as cholera, typhus, &c. ^ _ 

Contagious (kon-tii'jus), a. l. Contammg 
or generating contagion; that may be com- 
municated by contact or by a subtle ex- 
creted matter; catching; as, a contagious 
disease.— 2. Poisonous; pestilential; contain- 
ing contagion; as, contagious air; contagious 
clothing. "Foul, contagious darkness in the 
air.’ Skalc.—Z. Containing mischief that 
may be propagated; as, contagious example. 
4, Spreading from one to another, or excit- 
ing i&e affections in others. 

His genius rendered his courage more conifag-zaw. 

The rout 

Of Medes and Cassians carry to the camp 
Cofttagmis terror. Glover. 

—Contagious Diseases Act, ih.& title given to 
two acts of parliament passed in 1866, the 
one to check the propagation of venereal 
diseases in certain naval and military sta- 
tions; the other to check the spread of rin- 
derpest, nleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth 
disease, &c., in cattle. The former act has 
been repealed. 

Contagiously (kon-ta'jus-li), adv. By con- 
tagion. 

Contagiousness (kon-ta'jus-nes), n. The 
quality of being contagious. 

Contain IJj. oontimo— con, 

and teiieo, to hold. See Tenet, Tenure.] 

1. To hold within fixed limits; to compre- 
hend; to comprise; to include; to hold. 

Wliat thy stores contain bring forth. Milton. 

Behold the heaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot 
cotthtin i Ki. viii. 27. 

2, To be capable of holding; as, this vessel 
contains 2 gallons.— 3. To comprise, as a 
writing; to have for contents. "A sonnet 
containing her affection unto Benedick.’ 
Shah— 4.} To put constraint on; to restrain; 
to retain. 

The king’s person contains the unruly people from 
evil occasions. Spenser. 

Others, when the bagpipe sings i' the nose, 

Cannot contain their urine. Shak. 

[In this last sense still used reflexively; as, 
he could not contain hhnself for joy. 


Contamination (kon-tam'in-a"shon), n. 
The act of polluting; pollution; defilement; 
taint. 

Contaminative (kon-tam'in-at-iv), a. 
Adapted to contaminate. 

Contango (kon-tang'go), n. In stock-jobbing, 
a sum of money paid to a seller for accommo- 
dating a buyer, by carrying the engagement 
to pay the price of shares bought over to 
the next account day. In reality contango 
is interest paid for the loan of money for 
fourteen days, that is for the interval be- 
tween account days. See Backwardation. 
ContanKerous (kon-tanglier-us), a. Same 
Cantankerous. [Irish.] 

Conteckt (kon'tek), n. [iSTorm. Fr. contek, 
opposition, contest— possibly a corruption 
of Fr. contact.l Quarrel; contention* 

CoHteck soon by concord might be ended. Spenser. 

Coutectiont (kon-tek'shon), n. [L. contego— 
con, and tego, to cover.] A covering. ‘Fig- 
leaves aptly formed for contection of those 
parts.' Sir T. Broione. 

Coiitek:e,t n-. [See Conteck.] Contention. 

‘ Contelce with bloody knife and sharp men- 
ace.’ Chaucer. 

Contemeratet (kon-tem'’6r-at), v.t. [L. con- 
temero, to defile— co?i, intensive, and temero, 
to treat rashly, to defile.] To violate; to 
pollute. Bailey, 

Contemn (kon-tem'), v.t. [L. contenino, to 
despise— co?i, intens., and tenino, to despise; 
root tern, which may be that also of Gr. 
temno, to cut off.] 1. To despise; to con- 
sider and treat as mean and despicable; to 
scorn. 

Thy pompous dedication I contemn. Milton. 

2. To slight; to neglect as unworthy of re- 
gard; to reject with disdain. 

Wherefore do the wicked contemn God. Ps. x. 13. 
They contemn the counsel of the Most High. 

Ps. evil. II. 

Syn. To despise, scorn, disdain, spurn, defy, 
slight, neglect, underrate, overlook. 
Contemner (kon-tem'er), n. One who con- 
temns; a despiser; a scorner. 
Contemningly (kon-tem'ing-li), adv* In a 
contemptuous manner; slightingly. 
Contempert (kon-tem'p6r), uf. [L.L. con- 
tempero—con, and tempera, to mix or tem- 
per. See Temper.] To moderate; to re- 
duce to a lower degree by mixture with 
opposite or different qualities; to temper. 

The leaves qualify and contemper the heat. Ray. 

Contemperamentt (kon-tem'p6r-a-ment), 
n. Moderated or qualified degree; a degree 
of any quality reduced to that of another; 
temperament. ‘ An equal contemperament 
of the warmth of our bodies to that of the 
hottest part of the atmosphere.’ Derhain. 
Gontemperatet (kon-tem'p6r-at), uf. [See 
CONTEMPER.] To temper; to reduce the 
quality of, by mixing something opposite or 
different; to moderate. 

The mighty Nile and Niger contemperaie the air. 

Sir T. Bronone. 


Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourselves, Shak .1 
Syn. To comprise, embrace, inclose, include. 
Contain (kon-taiF), u.i. To restrain desire 
or emotion; specifically, to live in continence 
or chastity. 

If they cannot contain, let them marry, z Cor. vii. 9. 

Containable (kon-tan'a-bl), a. That may 
be contained or compi'ised. 

Containant (l^on-tan'ant), n. One who, or 
that which, contains; a container. 
Container (kon-tan'er), n. He who, or that 
wMcli, contains. 

Containment! (kon-tan'ment), n. That 
which is contained or comprised; the extent. 
‘The containment of a rich man’s estate.’ 
Fuller. 

ContamiiLable(kon-tam'in-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being contaminated. 

Contaminate (kon-tarn'in-at),-!?.! pret. &pp. 
contaminated; ppr. contaminating. [L. con- 
tamino, contaminatum., to blentl, mingle, 
pollute, from contamen, contact, contamin- 
ation, eontr. for contagmim, from tag, 
the root of tango, to touch.] To defile; to 
pollute: usually in a figurative sense; to 
sully; to tarnish; to taint; as, iewdness con- 
taminates character; coviaimce contamin- 
ates hononv. 

_ , , Shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes? Shak. 

Syn. To pollute, defile, sully, taint. 
Contaminate (kon-tarn'in-at^p. and a. Con- 
taminated; polluted; defiled; corrupt. [Ob- 
solescent.] 

And that this body consecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate. Shak. 


Contemperationt (kon-tem'p6r-a"shon), n. 

1. The act of reducing a quality by admix- 
ture of the contrary; the act of moderating 
or temipering.— 2. Ih-oportionate mixture; 
proportion; combination. 

Why this contemperation of light and shade, that 
is made, for example, by tlie skin of a ripe cherry? 

Boyle. 

Contemperature (kon-tem'p6r-a-tur), n. 
The quality of being contempered; tempera- 
ture; temperament. ‘The different confem- 
perature of the elements.’ Smtk. 

Contemplate (kon-tem'plat or kon' tern- 
plat), '27. t. pret. & pp. contemplated, ppr. con- 
teinplating. \L.contemplor, contemplatus, to 
mark a templum, to view attentively— con-, 
and templum, the space marked out by the 
augur as that ’ivithin wMch the omens should 
be observed. See Temple.] l. To view or 
consider with continued attention ; to gaze 
upon; to behold; to view or regard mentally; 
to meditate on; to study; to ponder on. 
‘ Contemplate all this work of time.’ Tenny- 
son. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the mind 
to contemplate what we have a great desire to know. 

Watts. 

2. To consider or have in view in reference 
to a future act or event; to intend. 

There remain some particulars to complete the in- 
formation contemplated by those resolutions. 

Uamilt 07 ps Report. 

If a treaty contains any stipulations which contetn- 
plate a state of future war. Kent, 

Syn. To study, ponder, muse, meditate on, 
dwell on, consider, intend, design, plan, 
purpose. 


Contemplate ( kon-tem^plat or kon^tera- 
plat), ui. To think studiously; to study; to 
muse; to meditate. 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate. Shak. 

Contemplation (kon-tem-pla'shon), n. [L. 
contemplatio.] 1. The act of the mind in 
-considering with attention; meditation; 
study; continued attention of the mind to 
a particular subject. 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, brought into 
the mind, some time actually in view. Locke. 

Falling into a still delight 
And luxury of contemplationl Tennyson. 

Specifically— 2. Holy meditation; attention 
to sacred things. 

I have breathed a sacred vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation. Shak. 

3. Act of looldng forward to or purposing; 
expectation. 

In cofttcmplaiion of returning at an early date, he 
left, leaving his house undismantled. Reid. 

— To have in contemplation, to intend or 
purpose, or to have under consideration. 
Contemplatist (kon-tem’plat-ist), n. One 
who contemplates. Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 
Contemplative ( kon - tern ' plat - iv ), a. 

1, Given to contemplation, or continued 
application of the mind to a subject; studi- 
ous; thoughtful; as, a contemplative philo- 
sopher or mind. ‘The contemplative part 
of mankind.' Locke.— 2. Employed in study; 
as, a contemplative life. 

My life hath been rather contemplative than active. 

Bacon. 

3. Having the appearance of study, or a 
studious habit. 

Fix'd and contemplative their looks, 

Still turning over nature’s books. Sir y. Denham. 

4. Having the power of thought or medita- 
tion. ^T\\ei contemplative faculty of man.' 
Ray. 

Contemplative (kon-tem'plat-iv), n. Eccles. 
a friar of the order of Mary Magdalene. 
Contemplatively (kon-tem'plat-iv-li), adu. 
With contemplation; attentively; thought- 
fully; with deep attention. 
Contemplativeness ( kon-tem'plat-iv-nes), 
n. State of being contemplative. 
Contemplator (kon-tem'plat*6r), n. One 
who contemplates; one employed in study 
or meditation; an inquirer after knowledge. 
Contemplet (kon-tem'pl), v.t To contem- 
plate. 

I may at rest contemple 
The starry arches of thy spacious temple. 

Sylvester, Dn Barias. 

Contemporaneity (kon-tem'p6-ra-ne"i-ti), 
n. State of being contemporaneous; con- 
temporariness. ‘The lines of contempoi'a- 
neity in the oolitic system.’ Philips. 
Contemporaneous ( kon-tem'pd-ra"ne-us ), 
a. [L. contemporaneus.] Living or being 
at the same time; contemporary. 

The great age of Jewish philosophy had been con‘ 
temporaneons with the latter Spanish school of Ara- 
bic philosophy. Milman. 

Contemporaneously (kon-tem''po-rri"ne- 
us-li), adv. At the same time witli .some 
other event. 

Contemporaneousness (kon-tem'p6-ra"ne- 
us-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
contemporaneous. 

Contemporariness (kon-tem'p6-ra-ri-nes), 
n. Existence at the same time. Howell. 
[Rare.] 

Contemporary, Cotemporary (kon-tem'- 
p6-ra-ri, ko-tem'po-ra-ri), a. [L. con, and 
tempomrius, temporary, from tempus, tem- 
poris, time. ] 1. Living, existing, or occur- 
ring at the same time: said of persons and 
things. 

Albert Dnr&r yras contemporary to L.uca.s. Drydezt. 

Bring ages past and future together and m,ake 
ikem cotitemporary. Locks. 

2. Of the same age; coeval. [Rare.] 

A grove born with himself he sees 

And loves his old conte?nporary trees, Cowley. 

[The spelling Go- is against analogy,]— S yn. 
Contemporaneous, co-existent, coeval, co- 
etaneous. 

Contemporary. Cotemporary (kon-tem^- 
p6-ra-ri, ko-tem'p6-ra-ri), n. One who lives 
at the same time with another. 

From the time of Eoccace and of Petrarch the 
' Italian has varied very little. The English of Chaucer 
.iheir cojttefnporary is not to be understood without 
the help of an old dictionaiyr, Dryden. 

Contemporise, tContemporizetOcon-tem'- 

po-riz), v.t. pret. & pp. contemporized; ppr. 

! c&ntemporizvng. To make contemporary; 
I to place in the same age or time. Sir T. 
i Browne. 


ch, cAain; dh, Sc. loch; g, go; i,iob; fi, Fn ton; ng, sing; 5H, then; tb, thin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azui’e.— See Key. 
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ConterCLpt (kon-temt''), n. [L. conteinptus. 
See CONOJEMN.] 1. The act of despising; the 
feeling that causes ns to consider and treat 
something as mean, vile, and worthless; dis- 
dain; scorn for what is mean. This word is 
one of the strongest expressions of a mean 
opinion which the language affords. 

Nothingf, says Longinus, can be great, the can* 
iempt of which is great, - Addison, 

2. The state of heing despised; whence, in 
a scriptural sense, shame, disgrace. 

Some shall awake to everlasting contempt. 

Dan. xii, 2. 

3. In lam, disobedience to the rules, orders, 
or process of a court or legislative assembly, 
or a disturbance or interruption of its pro- 
ceedings. Contempts committed out of 
court are punishable by attachment, and 
contempts done before the court may be 
punished or repressed in a summary way, 
by commitment or by fine. The power of 
enforcing their process, and of vindicating 
their authority against open obstruction or 
defiance, is incident to all superior courts. 

Both strangers and members are now severely 
punished for contempts of the House and its jurisdic- 
tion. Brotigham. 

Sm Disdain, scorn, derision, mockery, 
contumely, neglect, disregard, slight. 
Contemptibility (kon-tem'ti-hir'l-ti), n. 
Quality of being eontemptible. /C'oiifemjpf^- 
and vanity.’ /Speed 

Contemptible (kon-tem'ti-bl), a, [L, cou- 
temptihilis.Y 1. Worthy of contempt; that 
deserves scorn or disdain ; despicable ; 
mean; vile; said of persons and things. 

No man truly knows himself but he groweth 
daily more contemptible in his own eyes. 

yer. Taylor. 

The arguments of tyranny are as contemptible as 
its force is dreadful. 

2, Despised; neglected. 

There is not so contemptible a plant or animal that 
does not confound the most enlarged understanduig. 

Locke. 

3. t Apt to despise; contemptuous. 

He’ll scorn it, for the man hath a co7itemptidle spirit. 

Sltak. 

—Contemptible, Despicable, Paltrrj, Pitiful. 
Contemptible, desernng of scorn, unworthy 
of notice; not so strong as despicable, which 
involves the idea of baseness as well as 
meanness; worthless tliingsare contemptible, 
bad actions are despicable; paltry, pitiful, 
are applied to things which from their 
meanness one would not wish to be believed 
capable of having any feeling about at all. 
The man's intellect Avas conte7nptible. Motley. 
There are two feelings which often prevent .an un- 
principled layman from becoming utterly depraved 
and despicable, domestic feeling and chivalrous feel- 
ing. Macaulay, 

Turn your forces from this paltry siege 
And stir them up against a mightier task. Shak. 
That’s villainous and shews a most pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it. Shak. 

Syn. Despicable, abject, vile, mean, base, 
paltry, worthless, sorry, pitiful, scurrile. 
CoEtemptibleness ( kon - tern ' ti - bl - nes ), 
n. The state of being contemptible, or of 
being despised; despicableness; meanness; 
vileness. 

Contemptibly (kon-tem'ti-bli), adio. In a 
contemptible manner; meanly; in a manner 
deserving of contempt, ~~Syn. Meanly, base- 
ly, abjectly, vilely, despicably. 
Contemptuous (kon-tem'tu-us), a. 1. Mani- 
festing or expressing contempt or disdain; 
scornful: said of things; as, cordemptuous 
language or manner. ‘ A proud, contemptu- 
ous behaviour.’ Hammond. 

Rome entertained the most contemptnotcs opinion 
of the Jews. Bp. Atterbury. 

2. Apt to despise; haughty; insolent: said 
of persons; as, a nation, proud, severe, con- 
Umptous. 

Some much averse I found, and wondrous harsh, 
Conteinpiuotis, proud, set on revenge and spite. 

Milton. 

Syn. Scornful, insolent, haughty, disdain- 
ful, cavalier, supercilious, insulting, contu- 
melious, affrontive, abusive, fastidious. 
Contemptuously (kon-tem^tu-us-li), adv. 
In a contemptuous manner; -with scorn or 
disdain; despitefully. 

The apostles and most eminent Christians were 
poor, and treated contefnptuotesly. yer. Taylor. 

Contemptuousness (kon-tem'tu-us-nes), n. 

. ]Disposition to contempt; act of contempt; 
insolence; scomfulness; haughtiness. 
Contenancet (kon'ten-ans), n. [Fr.] Ap- 
pearance; pretence. Chaucer. 

Contend <koa-tendO, v-i. [L. contendo, to 
,, stretch, strive after, contend—con, intens., 
and tendo, stretch (E. tend); root ten, seen in 


Gr. teiTid, to stretch, j 1. To strive against; 
to struggle in opposition: used absolutely, 
or with against or with preceding the op- 
ponent or rival. 

For never two such kingdoms did contend, 
Without much fall of blood. Shak. 

In ambition's strength I did 
Contend against thy valour. Shak. 

Distress not the Moabites, nor cojttettd with them 
in battle. Deut. ii, 9. 

2. To strive; to use earnest efforts to obtain, 
or to defend and preserve: with for before 
the object striven after. ‘ Contend for the 
faith.’ Jude3. 

You sit above, and .see vain men below 
Contend /h#' what you only can bestow. 

Dryden. 

Two spirits of a diverse love, 

Contend for loving masterdom. Tettnyso7t. 

3. To dispute earnestly; to strive in debate; 
to wrangle; as, the parties contend about 
trifles. 

They that were of the circumcision ccnUejtded with 
him. Acts xi. 2. 

4. To reprove sharply; to chide; to strive to 
convince and reclaim. 

Then cojttended I with the rulers. Neh, xiii- ii. 

6. To exeit power in opposition; to punish. 

The Lord God called to contettd by fire. 

Amos vii. 4. 

Syn. To struggle, vie with, strive, oppose, 
emulate, contest, litigate, dispute, rebuke, 
debate, 

Conteud (kon-tend'), To dispute; to 
contest. [Eare.] 

When Carthage shall the world with Rome. 

Dryden, 

Couteudeut (kon-tend'ent), n. An antago- 
nist or opposer. 

Contender (kon-tend'er), n. One who con- 
tends; a combatant; a champion. 


in argument ; quarrelling.— 2, Clashing ; 
opposing; rival; as, contending cVidms or 
interests. 

Contending (kon-tend'ing), n. The act of 
one who contends; a striving. 

There must be great strugglings and labour, with 
earnest cotttetidings, if ever you intend to be .saved. 

Hopkms. 

Contendress (kon-ten'dres), n. A female 
contender. *A swift contendress.’ Chap- 
man. [Bare.] 

Contenement (kon-ten'e-ment), n. [L. con 
and K tenement.] In law, that which is 
connected with a tenement or thing holden, 
as a certain portion of land adjacent to a 
dwelling necessary to its reputable enjoy- 
ment. 

Content (kon-tentO, a. [L. contentus, from 
contineor, tobeheld— con, andtcneo, tohold.] 
Lit. held or contained within limits; hence, 
having the desires limited to present enjoy- 
ment; having a mind at peace; satisfied, so 
as not to repine, object, or oppose; not 
disturbed; contented; easy. 

Having food and raiment, let us be therewith coti- 
ient. I Tim. vi. 8. 

I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman's 
ground, 

When the ranks are rolled in vapour, and the winds 
are laid with sound. Tetmyson. 

—Content and non-content, words by which 
assent and dissent are expressed in the 
House of Lords, answering to the ay and 
no used in the House of Commons. 

Among the Whigs there was some unwillingness 
to consent to a change. . . . But Devonshire and 
Portland declared themselves contefzt: their autho- 
rity prevailed, and the alteration was made. 

Macaulay. 

Content (kon-tent'), t;.f. To satisfy the 
mind; to make quiet, so as to stop complaint 
or opposition; to appease; to make easy in 
any situation: used chiefly with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

^ Xlonot CO fitent yourself vrith obscure and confused 
ideas, where clearer are to be obtained. Watts. 

Pilate, willing to content the people, released Bar- 
abbas. Mar, XV. 15. 

2. To please or gratify. 

Itdoth much me 
To hear him so Inclined. Shak. 

Content (kon-teutO, n, l. Best or quietness 
of the mind in the present condition; satis- 
faction which holds the mind in peace, re- 
straining complaint, opposition, or further 
desire, and often implying a moderate de- 
gree of happiness; contentment. 

Ask thou this heart for monument, 

And mine shall be a large content. T, Aird, 
There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy. 
No chemic art can counterfeit; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 


The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain- 
Seldom it conies-— to few from heaven sent ’ 

That much in little — all in nought~.C(3«rtf?;r 
Pro/n Wilbye's Madrigals, 

2. Satisfaction without examination- accmi 

escence; submission. [Bare.] ’ ^ 

Forced to coitent but never to obey, pantine hf- 
lies. c;, 

The style is excellent; 

The sense they humbly take upon coniettt. Pofs, 

3. t That which is the condition of content- 
ment; desire; wish. 

So will I in England work your grace’s full content. 

4. The term used in the House of 
express assent to a bill or motion; hence a 
peer who votes ‘content;’ an assenting or 
affirmative vote. ’ 

Supposing the number of cojitents and not-contents 
strictly equal in number and consequence, the pos- 
session, to avoid disturbance, ought to carry it. 

Content (kon-tent' or kon'tent), n. if That 
which is contained; the thing or things held 
included, or comprehended within a limit 
or line; as, the contents ot a cask or bale 
of a room or a ship. ’ 

I shall prove these writings authentic and the con- 
tents true. Crew, 

2. In geom. the area or quantity of matter 
or space included in certain lines. ‘The 
geometrical content of all the lands of a 
Idngdom. Grau7it. [In both uses usually 
in the plnml.]— Linear co7itent or contents, 
length simply; superficial content or con- 
tents, ai’ea or surface; solid content or con- 
tents (in which sense the word is chiefly 
used), the mmiber of solid units contained 
in a S]()ace; as, for example, the number of 
cubic inches, feet, yards, &g. ; volume.— 
8. The power of containing: capacity; extent 
within limits. ‘A ship of great content.' 
Bacon. [In this use rare or obsolete in the 
singular.]— 4. In the customs, a paper de- 
livered to the searcher by the master of a ves- 
sel before she is cleared outwards, describing 
the vessel’s destination and detailing the 
goods shipped, with other particulars. This 
content has to be compared with the cockets 
and the indorsements and clearances there- 
on.— of contents, a summary or index 
of all the matters treated in a book. 
ContentatiOE t (kon-tent-tVshon), n. Con- 
tent; satisfaction. ‘Great contentation.' 
Pope. 

Contented (kon-tent'ed), pp. or a. Satisfied; 
quiet; easy in mind; not complaining, op- 
posing, or demanding more. 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With that I most enjoy cozziented Iea.st. Pope. 

Contentedly (kon-tent'ed-li), atl-o. In a 
contented manner; quietly; without con- 
cern, 

Contentedness (kon-tent'ed-nes), n. State 
of resting in mind; quiet; satisfaction of 
mind with any condition or event. 
Contentful t (kon-tent'fpl), a. Full of con- 
tentment. ‘ Contentful submission.’ Barrow. 
Contention (kon-ten'shon), n. [L. contentio. 
See Contend.] 1. A violent effort to obtain 
something, or to resist a person, claim, or 
injury; physical contest, struggle, or strife. 

But when your troubled country called you forth, 
Your flaming courage and your matchless worth, 

To fierce contcntiofi gave a prosperous end. 

Waller. 

2. Strife in words or debate; angry contest; 
quarrel; controversy. 

Avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and co)z- 
ientiotts, and strivings about the law. Tit. iii. 9. 

A fool’s lips enter into cozitefztion. Prov. xviii. 6. 

3. Strife or endeavour to excel; competition; 
emulation, ‘No quarrel, but a slight con- 
tention.' Shak. — 4.t Eagerness; zeal; ar- 
dour; vehemence of endeavour. 

This is an end worthy of our utmost contetztion to 
obtain, Rogers, 

6. In law, what is contended for, or the argu- 
gument in support of it.— SYN. Struggle, 
contest, litigation, controversjq quarrel, 
conflict, feud, dissension, variance, disagree- 
ment, debate, competition, emulation, dis- 
cord. 

Contentious (kon-ten'shus), a. [Fr. co?i- 
tentieux; It. contenzioso,] 1. Apt to contend; 
given to angry debate; quarrelsome; per- 
verse. 

A continual dropping in a rainy day, and a conten- 
tious woman, are alike. Prov. xxvji. 15. 

2. Belating to or characterized by contention 
or strife; involving contention; as, 
tious crimes.’ S^jenser. 

When we turn to his opponents, we emerge from 
the learned obscurity of the black-letter precincts to 
the more cheerful, though not less contentious regions 
of political men. Brougham. 


Fate, f§x, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; 


note, not, mflve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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3 In having power to decide causes 
between contending parties; as, a court of 
contentious jurisdiction. 

The lord chief justices, and judges, have a canten- 
iious jurisdiction; but the lords of the treasury, and 
the commissioners of the customs, have none, being 
merelv judges of accounts and transactions. 

Cha7nb€rs. 

Syn Quarrelsome, pugnacious, dissensions, 
wrangling, litigious, perverse, peevish. 
Coatentiously (kon-ten'shus-li), adv. In a 
contentious manner; quarrelsomely; per- 
versely. ^ , T. V A 

Oontentiousness (kon-ten'shus-nes), n. A 
disposition to contend; proneness to con- 
test; perverseness; quarrelsomeness. 

Cc 7 itmtiousness in a feast of charity is more scan- 
dal than any posture. G. Herbert. 

Oontentivet (kon-tent'iv), a. Producing or 
giving content. 

They shall find it a more contentive life than idle- 
ness or perpetual joviality. Jer. Ta^tor. 

Contentless (kon-tentles), a. Discontented; 
dissatisfied ; uneasy. ‘Our contentless choice. ' 
Beaumont. [Rare.] 

Contentlyt (kon-tentli), ado. In a con- 
tented way. ‘Well learn to live contently.* 
Beau, & FI. 

Contentment (kon-tent'ment), n. [Fr. con- 
tmteymnt] 1. Content; a resting or satis- 
faction of mind without disquiet ; acqui- 
escence. 

Contenimentt without external honour, is humility. 

Grew. 

The noblest mind the best cmteniment has. 

Spenser. 

2. Oratiflcation, or means of gratification. 

When you have pared away all the vanity, what 
solid and natural ce}tte?ttmem does there remain, 
which may not be had with ;55oo a year. Cowley. 

At Paris the prince spent a day, to give his mind 
some contentment. Sir H. Wotton. 

.—Contentment, Satisfaction. Contentment 
is passive; satisfaction is active. The for- 
mer is the feeling of one who does not need- 
lessly pine after what is beyond his reach, 
nor fret at the hardship of his condition; 
the latter describes the mental condition of 
one who has all he desires, and feels plea- 
sure in the contemplation of his situation. 
A needy man may be contented, but can 
hardly be satisfied.— B y'E. Content, repose, 
acquiescence, gratification. 

Contents (konleuts or kon-tentsO, n. pi 
That which is contained or comprised. See 
Content, 

Conterminable (kon-tSr'min-a-bl), a. [L. 
con and termimcs.} Limited or terminated 
by the same bounds ; terminating at the 
same point, whether of space or time. [Rare.] 

I-Qve and life are not conterminable. 

Sir H: Wotton. 

Conterminal, t Conterminant t (kon-tei-'- 
min-al, kon-t6r'min-ant), a. Same as Con- 
terminous. ‘Suburban and conterminant 
fabiickes.’ Hoicell. 

Conterminate (kon-t6r'min-at), a. Having 
the same boimds. 

Conterminous (kon-terimin-us), a. [L. con- 
terminus— con, and Urmimts, a border.] 
Bordering upon; touching at the boundary; 
contiguous. 

This confirmed so many of them as Viex& conter- 
minous to the colonies and garrisons, to the Roman 
laws. Sir M. Hale. 

Conterranean,! Conterraneousf (kon-te- 
ra'ne-an, kon-te-ra'ne-us), a. [L. conterran- 
eus—con, and tejTo;, earth, counti’y.] Being 
of the same earth or country. 

If women were cojiterj-attean and mingled with 
men, angels would descend and dwell among us, 
Howell. 

Contesserationt (Icon-tes'ser-FF'shon), n. [L. 
conteMeratio, cmitesseraiionis, exchange of 
hospitable pledges, friendship, from con- 
tessero, to contract friendship by means of 
tesserm, square tablets which were divided 
by the friends in order that, in after times, 
they or their descendants might recognize 
each other.] A harmonious assemblage; a 
friendly union. 

The holy symbols of the eucharist were intended 
to be a contesseration and a union of Christian so- 
cieties to God and with each other. yer. Taylor. 

Contest (kon-test'), o.t. [Fr. contester; It. 
contestare, from L, contestari, to call to wit- 
ness, to enter on’ a lawsuit by calling wit- 
nesses— -co7z, together, along with, and testis, 
a witness. See Test.] 1. To make a subject 
of emulation, contention, or dispute; to 
contend to gain; to enter into a contest for; 
to dispute for; as, to contest a prize; to con- 
Ust a borough or county.— 2. To strive ear- 
nestly to hold or maintain ; to struggle to 
defend; as, the troops emitested every inch 


of ground.— E. To ai'gue in opposition to; 
to controvert; to combat; to oppose; to call 
in question; to dispute; as, the advocate 
contested every point. 

None have contested the proportion of these an- 
cient pieces. Dryden. 

‘ Cogito, ergo sum.’ Few philosophical aphorisms 
have been more frequently repeated, few more con- 
tested than this, and few assuredly have been so 
little understood by those who have held up its sup- 
posed fallacy to the greatest ridicule. 

y. D. MorelZ. 

Stn. To dispute, controvert, debate, litigate, 
oppose, argue, contend. 

Contest (kon-test'), o.i. 1 To strive; to 
contend: followed by with. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure 
of contesting with it, when there are hopes oi victory. 

' Burnet. 

2. To vie; to emulate. * Man who dares in 
pomp with Jove contest* Pope. 

Contest (icon'test), vi. l. Strife; struggle for 
victory, superiority, or in defence; struggle 
in arms. 

The late battle had, in effect, been a ccmtest be- 
tween one usurper and another. Hallam. 

2. Dispute; debate; violent controversy; 
strife in argument. 

Leave ail noisy contests, all immodest clamours 
and brawling language. Watts. 

Syn. Conflict, combat, battle, encounter, 
shock, struggle, dispute, altercation, debate, 
controversy, difference, disagreement, strife. | 
Contestable (kon-test'a-bl), a. That may 
be disputed or debated; disputable; contro- 
vertible. [Rare.] 

Contestableness (kon-test'a-bl-nes), n. 
Possibility of being contested. [Rare.] 
Contestant (kon-test'ant), «. One who con- 
tests; a disputant; a litigant. [Rare.] 
Contestationt (kon-test-a'shon), n. 1. The 
act of contesting or striving to ^in or over- 
come; emulation; rivalry; as, the appoint- 
ment was made by public contestation. 

Never contention rise in either’s breast, 

But contestation whose love shall be best. 

Beatt.Sr FI. 

2. Strife; dispute. 

After years spent in domestic cojitestations, she 
found means to withdraw. Clarejidott. 

3. Testimony; proof by witnesses ; attesta- i 
tion. ‘ A solemn contestation ratified on the 
part of God.’ Bao'i’ow. 

Contested (kon-test'ed), p. and a. Disputed; 
fought; litigated; as, a contested election. 

‘ A contested case at law.’ Won'cester. 
Contestingly (kon-testlng-li), adv. In a 
contending manner. 

Contestless (kon-testles), a. Hot to be dis- 
puted. ‘ imth contestless.* A. Hill [Rare,] 
Contex t (kon-teksO, t?- 1. To weave together. 
Boyle. 

Context (kon'tekst), w. [L, cmteatus, from 
contexo—con, and texo, to weave.] The 
general series, composition, or connected 
structure of a discourse; more particularly, 
the parts of a discourse which precede or 
follow a sentence quoted; passages of Scri]^- 
tiire which are near a text, either before it 
or after it. 

The sense is fine, and easily apprehended by the 
conie.xt. Hart. 

Context t (kon-tekstO, p. and a. Knit or 
woven together ; close ; firm, ‘ The coats 
are context and callous.’ Derham. 

Context t (kon-tekst'), v. t To knit together. 

If the subject be history or contextecl fable, I hold 
it better put in prose or blanks. Feltham. 

Contextiiral(kon-teks'tur-al),a. Pertaining 
to contexture, or to the human frame. 
Contexture (kon-teks'tur), n. 1. The man- 
ner of interweaving several parts into one 
body; the disposition and union of the con- 
stituent parts of a thing with respect to 
each other; composition of parts; constitu- 
tion. ‘This wonderful ccmtexture of all 
created beings.' Dryden. 

He w'as not of any delicate contexture; his limbs 
rather sturdy than dainty. Wotton. 

2. In Scots law, a mode of industrial acces- 
sion taking place when things belonging to 
one are wrought into another’s cloth, and 
are carried therewith as accessory. In 
principle it is similar to constructure (which 

Contextured (Ijon-teks'turd), a. Woven; 
formed into texture. [Rare.] Carlyle. 
Contignation t (kon-tig-na'shon), n. [L. con- 
tignatio—con, and tignum, a beam.] 1. A 
frame of beams; a story. ‘ A porch or clois- 
ter of one contignatwn.* Sir H. Wotton. — 
2. The act of framing together, or uniting 
beams in a fabric. 

Their own buildings, linked by a contt£^ation into 
the edifice of France Burke. 


Contiguatet (kon-tig'u-at), a. Contiguous, 
‘The two extremities are contiguate, yea, 
and continuate.' Holland. 

Contiguity (kon-ti-gu'i-ti), n. [See Con- 
tiguous.] 1. Actual contact of bodies; a 
touching; nearness of situation or place; 
hence, a linking together, as of a series of 
objects; a continuity. 

To me there appear only three principles of con- 
nection among ideas, namely, resemblance, cojtiigu- 
iiy in time or place, and cause or effect. Hujne. 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contigttity of shade. Coiopet'. 

2. In metaph. one of the associating princi- 
ples of the mind. According to this principle, 
when we think of any place which we are 
acquainted with we are apt to think at the 
same time of the neighbouring places and 
persons; or when we see any place where 
we have been formerly happy or unhappy, 
the sight renews the agreeable or disagree- 
able ideas formerly realized there. 
Contiguous (kon-tig'u-us), a. [L. contiguus 
—con, and ta-ngo, tago, to touch.] Touching; 
meeting or joining at the surface or border; 
close together; neighbouring; bordering or 
adjoining; as, two contiguous bodies, houses, 
or countries: usually followed by to. Con- 
tiguous angles, in geom. such as have one 
leg or side common to each angle: otherwise 
called Adjoining or Adjacent Angles. See 
AJSiQhK— Adjacent, Adjoining, Contiguous. 
See under Adjacent. —Syn, Adjoining, ad- 
jacent, near. 

Contiguously (kon-tig'u-us-li), adv. In a 
manner to touch ; without intervening 
space. 

Contiguousness (Imn-tig'u-us-nes), n. A 
state of contact; close union of surfaces 
or borders. ‘ Contiguomness to others.’ 

Continence, Continency (kon'ti-nens, kon'- 
ti-nen-si), n. [L. continentia, from contineo, 
to hold or withhold— con, and teneo, to hold. 
See Tenet.] 1. In a general sense, the re- 
straint which a person imposes upon his 
desires and passions; self-command. 

A harder lesson to learn continence 
In joyous pleasure, than in grievous paine. 

Spenser. 

He knew . . . when to leave off— -a continence 
’which is practised by few writers. Dryden. 

2. Appropriately, the restraint of the passion 
for sexual enjoyment; resistance of concu- 

iscence; forbearance of lewd pleasures; 
ence, chastity. 

Chastity may be the result of natural disposition 
or temperament — conthtence carries with it the idea 
of struggle and victory. Flaning. 

3. Forbearance of lawful pleasure. 

Content without lawful venery, is contineitce, with- 
out unlawful, is chastity. Grew. 

4. Moderation in the indulgence of sexual 
enjoyment. 

Chastity is either abstinence or continence; abstin- 
ence is that of virgins or widows; continence that of 
married persons. yer. Taylor. 

5. t Continuity; uninterrupted course. 

Lest the coniinenceof the course should be divided. 

Aylijffe. 

Continent (kon'ti-nent), a. [L. continens.} 

1. Refraining from unlawful sexual com- 
merce; moderate in the indulgence of law- 
ful pleasure; chaste. 

My past life 

Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 

As I am now unhappy. Shak. 

2. In a general sense, restrained; moderate; 
temperate. 

Have a contineftt forbearance. Shak. 

S.f Restraining; opposing. 

My desire 

All continent impediments would o’erbear 
That did oppose my will. Shak, 

At' Continuous; connected; not interrupted. 
'•Continent land.’ Grafton. 

The north-east part of Asia is, if not continent -wlih 
the west side of America, yet certainly the least dis- 
joined by sea of all that coa.st. Brerewood. 

Contineat (kon'ti-nent), n. In gcog. a great 
extent of land not disjoined or interrupted 
hy sea; a connected tract of land of gTeafr 
extent; as, the Eastern and Western cottii- 
nents. In reality there is no true continent, 
a continent differing from an island only 
in extent. Europe, Asia, and Afi’ica may, 
therefore, be regarded as one large island, 
and North and South America another. On 
the other hand, Australia may be regarded 
as a continent, and Britain has been called 
a continent, as opposed to Anglesey.— 
2.t That which contains anything. 

Here’s the scroll. 

The contment and summary of my fortune. Shak. 


ch, cham; eh. Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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S. Land, as containing, inclosing, or bound- 
ing seas and rivers. 

Make the weary of solid firmness, melt 

itself into the sea, Shak, 

They (the rivers) have overborne their coptttwnis, 

' - . Sha&. 

Continental (kon-ti-nent'al), a. l. Pertain- 
ing or relating to a continent; specifically, 
of or belonging to the continent of Europe, 
as distinguished from the adjacent islands, 
especially Great Britain.— 2. In Anier. hist 
pertaining to the United States; as, con- 
tinental money, money belonging to the 
confederated colonies collectively, in dis- 
tinction from what pertains to the separate 
states: a word much used during the war 
of independence. 

The army before Boston was designated as the cofi- 
iinental army, in contradistinction to that under 
General Gage, which was called the ministerial 
army. W. Irving. 

—Contmental system^ in modem hist, the 
celebrated plan of the Emperor Napoleon ! 
for excluding the merchandise of England 
from all parts of the Continent. It was 
commenced by the decree of Berlin, issued 
November 21, 1806, which declared the Brit- 
ish Islands in a state of blockade, and made 
prisoners of war all Englishmen found in 
the territories occupied by France and her 
allies. The blockade, however, was far from 
complete, and means were soon contrived 
for its evasion. 

Continental (kon-ti-nent'al), n. 1. A native 
or inhabitant of a continent, specifically of 
the continent of Europe. —2. In Amer. hist 
a soldier belonging to the army of the con- 
federate states in the war of independence. 
Continently (kon'ti-nent-li), adv. In a con- 
tinent manner; chastely; moderately; tem- 
perately. 

You are not ignorant how Mr. Boyle hath been 
(ridiculed) for some new-made words, such as ignore 
and opine. Cesar, I think, saith that ‘verbum in* 
solens, tanquam scopulus, fugienduin est.* I’ll name 
you one or two-— to apricate, suscepted, vesicate, con- 
tinently, put as opposite to incontinently. Ray. 

Continents (kon'ti-neuts), n. pi. See En- 
CRATITES. 

ContingetCkon-tinjO, ut, {L. contingo.l To 
touch; to happen. Bailey. 

Contingency, Contingence (kon-tin'jen-si, 
kon-tin'jens), n. [L. contingens; contingo, 
to fall or happen to — co7i, and tango, to 
touch. SeeTACl’.] 1. The quality of being 
contingent ; the possibility of happening or 
coming to pass; fortuitousness. 

We are not to build certain rules on the contin- 
of bunian actions. Sout/t. 

2. A casualty; an accident; a fortuitous event, 
or one which may occur. 

The remarkable position of the queen rendering 
her death a most important contingency. Hallam, 

Syn. Casualty, accident, chance. 
Contingent (kon-tiiTjent), a. [L. contingens. 
See Contingency.] l. Possibly occurring; 
liable to occur ; not determinable by any 
certain rule; accidental; casual. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, first, something un- 
certain ; secondly, something copitingent. South. 

2. Dependent upon wiiat is undetermined or 

unknown. ‘Uncertain and causes. ’ 

Tillotson. 

If a copitifigent legacy be left to any one when he 
attains the age of twenty-one, and he dies before 
that time, it is a lapsed legacy. Blachstone. 

They would have thought a contingent baronet a 
very poor catch, indeed, for them to set their caps 
at. Mrs. Riddell. 

3. In logic, a term applied to the matter of 
a proposition 'when the terms of it in part 
agree and in part disagree. — Conimyent 
truth. See Truth.— Con, remainder. 
See Eemainder. — Accidental, Casual, For- 
tuitous, Contingent, Incidental. See under 
Accidental.— Syn. Accidental, casual, for- 
tuitous, incidental. 

Contingent (kon-tin'jent), n. l.f A contin- 
gency; a fortuitous event; something that 
is future and doubtful. 

His understanding could almost pierce into future 
contingents. Sojttk. 

2. That which falls to one in a division or 
apportionment among a number; a quota; 
specifically, the share orproportion of troops 
to be furnished by one of several contracting 
powers ; as, the Turkish contingent in the 
Crimean war. 

The banner of the empire was unfurled. From 
2 ?i® ‘t-** Hungarian shores up to the 

Black Forest, from the Alps to the border of Flan- 
ders, eontmgents were required; 200,000 men were 
. Milman. 

^putiagently (kon-tin'jent-H), ady. Acci- 
dentally; without design or foresight. 


Coatingentness (kon-tin'jent-nes), n. The 
statem being contingent; fortuitousness. 
Coatinuable (kon-tin^u-a-bl), a. That may 
be continued. [Bare.] 

Continual (kon-tin'u-al), a. [Fr. continuel; 

L. continuus. See Continue.] 1 . Proceed- 
ing without interrujption or cessation; not 
intermitting; unceasing: used in reference 
to time. 

He that hath a merry heart hath a continual feast. 

Prov. XV. 15. 

I have great heaviness and copttmual sorrow of 
heart. 3 Kom. ix. 2. 

2 . Of freqnent recurrence; often repeated; 
very frequent; incessant; said of acts or 
things occurring or presenting themselves; 
as, the charitable man has continual appli- 
cations for alms. 

The eye is delighted by a continital succession of 
smalMandscapes. W. Irving. 

—Continual fever or continued fever, a fever 
that abates but never entirely intermits till 
it comes to a crisis; thus distinguished from 
remitting and intermitting fever. — 
tinuaX elavm, m law, a claim that is made 
from time to time within every year or day 
to land or other estate, the possession of 
which cannot be obtained without hazard. 
— Continual proportionals. See under Con- 
tinued. —C mifm'uows, Incessant, Perpetual, 
Continual. See under Continuous.— Syn. 
Constant, perpetual, unceasing, incessant, 
uninterrupted, unintermitted. 

Coutmually (kon-tin'u-al-li), adv. 1. With- 
out pause or cessation; unceasingly; as, the 
ocean is continually rolling its waves on the 
shore.— 2. Very often; in repeated succes- 
sion; from time to time. 

Thou Shalt eat bread at ray table continually. 

2 Sam. ix. 7. 

—Continuously, Continually. See under 
Continuously. — Syn. Constantly, inces- 
santly, perpetually, always. 

Continuamess (kon-tin'u-al-nes), n. Per- 
manence. Hales. [Bare.] 

Contmuauce (kon-tin'u-ans), n. [See Con- 
tinue.] 1. A holding on or remaining in a 
particular state, or in a course or series; 
permanence, as of habits, condition, or 
abode; a state of lasting; continuation; con- 
stancy; perseverance; duration. ‘Patient 
continuance in well-doing.’ Bom. ii. 7. 
‘Cloyed with long continuance in a settled 
place.’ 

Continuance of evil doth in itself increase evil, 

Sir P. Sidney. \ 
You either fear his humour or my negligence, that | 
you call in question the continuance of his love. | 
Shak. \ 

2. Uninterrupted succession; prolongation | 

of existence; continuation. I 

The brute immediately regards his own preserva- 
tion or the coptimuance of his species. Addisopi. \ 

3. Progression of time. I 

In thy book all my members were written, which 

in were fashioned. Ps. cxxxix. 16. 

4. In law, (u) the deferring of a suit or the 
giving of a day for the parties to a suit to 
appear. After issue or demurrer joined, as 
well as in some of the previous stages of 
proceeding, a day is continually given and 
entered upon record for the parties to ap- 
pear from time to time. The giving of this 
day is called a continuance. (&) In the 
United States, the deferring of a trial or 
suit from one stated teim of the court to 
another.— 5. t Continuity; resistance to a sep- 
aration of parts; a holcling together. 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw silk have, beside the 
desire of continuance in regard to the tenuity of 
their thread, a greediness of njoisture. Bacon. 

— Continuation, Continuance, Continuity. 
See Continuation. 

Continuatet (kon-tin'u-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
continuated; ppr. continuating. To join 
closely together. Potter. 

Continuatet (kon-tin'u-at), a. [L. continu- 
. atus, ] 1. Immediatelyunited; closely joined: 
holding together. 

As though our flesh and bones should be made 
copitipmatemthhis. Hooker. 

2 . Uninterrupted; unbroken. ‘ Untirable and 
coneintiute goodness.’ Shak. 
Oontinuatelyt (kon-tin'u-at-li), adv. With 
continuity; without interruptiou. 

The water ascends by intermissions, but it falls 
contmuately. By.Wilkipis. 

Continuation (kon-tin'u-a"shon),»i. [L. con- 
tinuatio,^ 1. The act of continuing; exten- 
sion of existence in a series or line. 

These diings must be works of Providence for the 
continuation of the species. Ray. 

2 . Extension or cariying on to a further 
point; the thing continued; as, have you, 


pate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; 


read the continuation of the story’— 3 Ey 
tension in space; production; a carWiii^^ rm 
in length; as, the continuatmioi a lint 
surveying.— ConMmiafion. In Scots law 
summons m a civil process formerly anth 
orized the defender to be cited toVwi 
on a certain day, with continuation of dam 
and he might be brought into court eitli^ 
on the day named or later, as the partv 
chose, unless the diet were forced on S 
protestation.— ConfMi'uuri’on, Continuance 
Continuation, as opposed to continuance has 
an active sense, the act of continuing; 'con- 
tinuance denotes the state ; contmuity refers 
to an uninterrupted substance; as, the con- 
tinuation of a line of railway, the continu- 
ance of suffering, and the continuity of a 
rampart.— Syn. Prolongation, continuance 
extension, protraction. ’ 

Contmuation-day (lcon-tin'u-a"shon-dri), n 
111 the stock exchange, a day for the settle- 
ment of interest on speculations. 
Continuative (kon-tin'u-at-iv), 71. i. An ex- 
pression noting pemianence or duration. 

To these may be added copitipiuatives ; as, Rome 
remains to this day; which includes at least two pro- 
positions, viz, Rome was and Rome is. If’atts. 

2. In g7'mn. a word tliat continues the con- 
nection between clauses or sentences; a 
conjunction. [In both uses rare or obso- 
lete.] 

Copitmuatives consolidate sentences into one con- 
tinuous whole. Harris. 

Continuative (kon-tin'u-at-iv), a. Continu- 
ing. Watt [Bare.] 

Continuator (kon-tin'u-at-^r), 71 . One who, 
or that which, continues; as, the contmuaior 
of an unfinished history. 

Continue (kon-tin'u), v.i. pret. & pp, eon- 
tinued; ppr. continuing. [L. coniinuo (of 
space), to make in a line with, carry bn, 
connect; (of time), to keep on, continue, 
from continuiis, unbroken, continuous— coa, 
together, and tcneo, to hold.] 1. To remain 
in a state or place; to abide for any time in- 
definitely. 

The multitude contmne with me now three days 
and have nothing to eat. Mat. xv. 32. 

2. To last; to be dui’able; to endure; to be 
permanent. 

Thy kingdom shall not couiiptue. i Sam. xiii. 14, 

3. To persevere; to lie steadfast or constant 
in any course. 

If ye copitipiue in iny word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed. Jn. viii. 31. 

Continue (kon-tin'u), v.t l. To protract; 
not to cease from or to terminate. 

O CQPitinue thy loving-kindness to them that know 
thee. Ps, xxxvi, 10. 


2. To extend from one thing to another; to 
produce or draw out in length; as, continue 
the line from A to b; let the line be con- 
tmued to the boundary.— 3. To persevere in; 
not to cease to do or use; as, to continue 
the same diet. 

You know how to make yourself happy by only 
copitipiuipig such a life as you have been long accus- 
tomed to lead. Pope. 

4. t To hold to or unite. 

The navel copitmues the infant to its mother. 

Sir T.Bp-owpie. 

5. To suft’er or cause to remain as l^efore; 
as, to co7itinue judges in their posts. Speci- 
fically— 6. t To suffer to live. 

Barnardine must die this afternoon: 

And how shall we copttiPiue Claudio. Shak. 

Continued (kon-tin'ud), p. and a. 1. Drawn 
out; protracted; produced; extended in 
length; extended without interruption.— 
2. Extended in time without intermission; 
proceeding without cessation; unceasing; as, 
a continued fever, which abates but never 
entirely intermits.— ContMiued: or contmual 
proportionals, a series of three or more quan- 
tities compared together, so that the ratio is 
the same between eveiy two adjacent terms, 
viz. between the first and second; the second 
and third; the third and fourth, <fec., as 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c,, where the terms continu- 
ally increase in a double ratio. Such quan- 
tities are also said to be in continued pro- 
portion, and a series of continued propor- 
tionals is otherwise called a progression.— 
Continued base or bass, in music, the figured 
base of a score continued through the whole 
piece. The term is only to be found in 
old mVL&m.—Coiitiiviied fractions, in arith. 
a species of fractions which have acquired 
great value by their application to the 
solution of numerical equations and of pro- 
blems in the indeterminate analysis. A 
continued fraction is one whose denomina- 
tor is an integer with a fraction, which 
latter fraction has for its denominator an 
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integer with a fraction, and the same for 
this last fraction again, and so on to any 
extent The reduction of common frac- 
tions and ratios that are expressed in large 
numbers to continued fractions, is no more 
than the common method of finding the 
greatest common measure of the two terms; 
for then the several quotients become the 
denominators of the fractions, the numera- 
tors being always 1 or unity. An approxi- 
mation may thus be made to the value of 
a fraction whose numerator and denomina- 
tor are in too high terms, and the farther 
the division is carried the nearer will the 
approximation be to tbe true value. 

Cimtinuedly (kon-tin'ud-li^, adv. Without 
interruption; without ceasing. 

Continuer (kon-tin'u-er), n. 1. One who 
continues; one that has the power of per- 
severance.— 2. One who carries forward any- 
thing that had been begun by another; as, 
the continuer of a history. 

Continuing (kon-tin'u-ing), p: and a. 1. Ee- 
maining fixed or permanent; abiding; last- 
ing; enduring; persevering; protracting; 
producing in length.— 2, Permanent. 

Here wc have no continuing city. Heb. xiii. 14. 

Continuingly (kon-tin'u-mg-li), adv. With- 
out interruption; continuously. Fahyan. 

Continuity (kon-ti-nu'i-ti), n. [L. continue 
tas.} Connection uninterrupted; cohesion; 
close union of parts; unbroken texture. 

The solid parts may be contracted by dissolving 
their co7ttinuity, for a fibre cut through contracts 
jtself, Arbuihnot. 

^Solution of cmitinuity, in med, any divi- 
sion of parts previously continuous. Wounds 
and fractures are thus solutions of conti- 
nuity.—Lctw of continuity/, a principle of 
considerable use in investigating the laws 
of motion and of change in general, and 
which may be thus enunciated:— Nothing 
passes from one state to another without 
passing through all the intermediate states. 
— Continuation, Continuance, Continuity. 
See Continuation. 

Contiauo (kon-tin'u-o). [It] In music, 
continued. 

Continuous (kon-tin'u-us), a. [L. continuus. ] 
Joined without intervening space or time; 
proceeding from something else without 
interruption or without apparent interrup- 
tion; uninterrupted ; unbroken. ‘ A continue 
om and unbroken strain of the martial airs 
of England.' JD. Webster. 


To whose dread expanse. 

Continuous depth, and wondrous length of course, 
Gur floods are rills. Thomson, 

^Continuous bearings, chains of timber laid 
under the rails of a railway for their sup- 
port, in place of 
stone ' sleepers 
fixed at certain 
intervals. The 
chains of timber, 
or longitudinal 
sleepers, are se- 
cured to cross 
transoms fixed to 
piles. — Continu- 
ous impost, in 
arch, the mould- 
ings of an arch 
continued along 
the pillar that 
supports it down 
to the ground 
without any 
member to mark 
the impost point, 
that is, the point 
at which the arch 
and pillar meet. 

2. In bot. not de- 
viating from uni- 
formity; the re- 
verse of articulated. Thus a stem is said to 
be continuous which has no 3' oints. — Continu- 
ous, Incessant, Continual, Perpetual. Co 7 i- 
finwows means unbroken, and is passive; in- 
cessant, meaning unceasing, is active. The 
former epithet is preferable to note dura- 
tion, a condition, or simply a result; the 
latter to describe the exertions by which 
the condition or result is produced. We 
speak of a continuoiis fever, a continuous 
strain of music, the continuous murmur of 
a brook; but we say an incessant attack, the 
musicians played, or the brook murmured 
incessantly, * Incessant toil of six continu- 
ous days.' Continual does not imply un- 
ceasing continuity, but the habitual or 
repeated renewals of an act, state, <&c.; 
as, a continual succession of storms. Per- 
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^etual is continuoujs with the idea of last- 
ingness; as, perpetual motion. 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed I 

Pcrpgtuat htntdiction. Wordsworth. j 

Perpetual is often used in the sense of ctm- i 
tinual, but is stronger, as implying that one 
sees no end to the series; as, I am sick of the 
perpetual bickerings of churchmen. 
Contmuously ( kon - tin ' u - us - li ) , adv. In 
continuation ; without interruption.— Con- 
tinuously, Continually. The former denotes 
unbroken continuity, the latter close succes- 
sion. It rained continuously all day, means | 
there was no intermission; hut, he was con- ' 
tinually going there, indicates that there ' 
were short intervals between tbe visits. ' 
Co2ltiiiuousiiess(kon-tifru-us-nes), n. State 
or quality of being continuous; uninterrup- 
tedness, 

Oontline (kont'lin), n. In ships, the space 
between the bilges of casks which are stowed 
alongside of each other. 

Contorniate, Contorniato (kon-tor'ni-at, 
kon-toi*'ni-a"t6), a. and n. [It. contorno, cir- 
cuit, circumference— prefix con, and torno, a 
turn. See Contour,] In nnmis. applied to 
a species of medal or medallion in bronze, 
having a curved fm-row (contorno) on each 
side, supposed to have been struck in the 
days of Constantine the Great and his suc- 
cessors, and to have formed tickets of ad- 
mission to the public games of the circus of 
Eome and of Constantinople. 

Contorsion, w. See Contortion. 

Contort (kon-tort'), v.t. [L. contorqv>eo,con- 
tortum, to twist— cow, intens., and tarqueo, 
tortum, to twist. ] To twist together ; to 
writhe. ‘The vertebral arteries are vari- 
ously contorted.* Ray. 

Contorted (kon-tort^ed), p. and a. Twisted 
together. A contorted corolla in bot. has the 
edge of one petal lying over the next in an i 
oblique direction. — Contorted strata, in geol. 1 
strata twisted and curved as if by lateral j 
pressure when they were in a soft state. 
Contortion (kon-tor'shon), n. [Fr. cmitor- 
sion; L. contortio. ] 1. A twisting; a writhing, 
especially spasmodic writhing; a wresting; 
a twist; wry motion; as, the contortion of 
the muscles of the face. 

When Croft’s Ltye of Dr. Young was spoken of as 
a good imitation of Dr. Johnson’s style, ‘ No, no,’ said 
he (Burke), ' it is not a good imitation of Johnson; it 
has all his pomp, without his force; it has all the 
nodosities of the oak, without its strength; it has all ! 
the contortions of tlie sibyl, without the inspiration.’ 

Prior's Life of Burke. 

% In med. a twisting or westing of a limb 
or member of the body out of its natural 
situation; the iliac passion; partial disloca- 
tion. 

Contortionist (kon-tor'shon-ist), n. One 
w'ho practises wry motions or twistings of 
the body. 

Contortions (kon-tor'slitis), a. Affected by 
contortions; twisted. [Bare.] 

Contortive (kon-tort'iv), a. Causing or ex- 
hibiting contortion. 

Contortuplicate (kon-tor-tu'pli-kat), a, 
EL. contortus, twisted, and plico, plicatum, 
to fold.] In bot. turned back on itself. 
Contonr (kon-torO, n. [Fr. contour — con, 
and tour, a tiun, revolution,, turner’s lathe, 
from L, tomus, Gr. tornos, a lathe. From 
I/, tomus come also Fr. toumer, E. to turn.] 
The outline of a figure or body ; the line 
that defines or bounds a body, its form 
being determined by the shape of the body; 
the periphery considered as distinct from 
the object; the word is scarcely used ex- 
cept when speaking of rounded or sinuous 
bodies ; specifically, (a) in the fiTie arts, a 
line or lines representing the outline of any 
figure. (6) In fort, the horizontal outline of 
works of defence. When the conformation 
of the ground or works is described by con- 
tours or horizontal sections these sections 
are taken at some fixed vertical interval 
from each other suited to the scale of the 
drawing or the subject in hand; and the dis- 
tances of the surface, at each interval, above 
or below some assumed plane of comparison, 
are given in figures at the most convenient 
places on the plan, (c) In surv, the outline 
of the surface of the ground with regard to 
its undulations. — Contours, or contouring 
lines, lines or levels carried along the surface 
of a country or district at a uniform height 
above the sea-level, and then laid down on a 
map or plan, so that an approximately true 
outline of its contoirr is presented, the degree 
of accuracy depending on the number of lines 
or levels taken between the sea-level and the 
highest point in the region. In the Ordnance 


Survey of Britain the lowest contouring line 
is at 50 feet above the sea-level, the next 100, 
the third 200, and so on at every additional 
100 feet up to 1000, above which the levels 
are taken at every 250 feet. At and below 
1000 feet the levels are taken by a theodolite 
or spirit-level; above that by a water-level. 
It is essential to the completeness of a con- 
touring line that it should be carried on till 
it returns to the point whence it started, 
thus describing a sort of circle. The sea is 
a natural contouring line. 

Contour (kon-tori), v.t. To make a contour; 
to make an outline of a figure or of a country, 
in the latter case having reference only to 
its heights and depressions. 

Contouring (kon-toriing), n. The act of 
forming a contour. See Contour. 
Contouring (kon-toriing), p. and a. Form- 
ing the contour ; marking the outline ; as, 
contouring line. See under the noun. 
Contourn4 (kon-tbr-na), pp. [Fr.] A term 
in her., used when a beast is represented 
standing, passant, courant, &c., with its 
face to the sinister side of the escutcheon. 
Contoumiated(kon-torini-at-ed), a. Having 
edges appearing as if turned in a lathe ; a 
term among antiquaries, applied to medals. 
Contra (kon'tra). [From a hypothetical Latin 
adjective, conterus, on type of extra from 
exterus,intra from interus,&e.,irom a root 
tar or tra (seen in L. trans, across, Skr. tar, 
to cross), the prepositional element con, ex, 
inter, &c., giving, in each case, its specific 
sense to the relation. Counter is another 
form.] A Latin preposition signifying against, 
in opposition, entering into the composition 
of some English words, as contraband, con- 
tradict, confradistinction, contraindicate, 
co?i<!mposition, &c. 

Contraband (kon'tra-band), a. [Fr. contre- 
bande — contra, against, and hande, L.L. 
bandwm, a flag, a standard, as the emblem 
of authority. See Bandon, Ban.] Prohib- 
ited or excluded by proclamation, law, or 
treaty. Contraband goods are such as are pro- 
hibited to be imported or exported, either 
by the laws of a particular kingdom or state, 
or by the law of nations, or by special treaties. 
In time of war arms and munitions of war 
are not permitted by one belligerent to be 
transported by neutrals to the other, but are 
held to be contraband and liable to capture- 
and condemnation. 

Contraband (kon'tra-band), n. 1. Illegal or 
prohibited traffic. ‘ Persons most bound to> 
prevent contraband.* Burke.— ' 2 ,. Articles 
by law prohibited to be imported or ex- 
ported. 

Contraband t (kon'tra-band), v.t. 1. To* 
declare prohibited; to forbid. 

The la-w severely contrabands 

Our taking business off men's hands. Hudibras. 

2. To import illegally, as prohibited goods; 
to smuggle. Johnson. 

Contrabandism (kon'tra-band-izm), n. 
Trafficldng in contravention of the customs, 
laws; smuggling. 

Contrabandist (kon'tra-band-ist), n. One 
who traffics illegally; a smuggler. 

It -was proved that one of the cotttrabandists had 
provided the vessel in which the ruffian O’Brien had 
carried Scum Goodman over to France. Macaulay. 

Contrabasso (kon-tra-bas'so), n. [It.] The 
largest of the violin species of instruments, 
of which it forms the lowest bass: usually 
called the double-bass. 

Contra bonos mores. [L.] Against good 
morals. 

Contract (kon-trakt'), v. t. [L. contraho, 
contractwm — con, and traho, to draw; Fr. 
coTitracter. See Draw.] 1. To draw together 
or nearer; to draw into a less compass, either 
in length or breadth; to shorten; to abridge; 
to narrow; to lessen; as, to contract an in- 
closure; to contract the period of life. 

A government which contracts natural liberty less- 
than others is that which best coincides with the aims, 
attributed to rational creatures. Broughatn. 

In all things dissuetude doth contract and narrow 
our faculties. Dr H. More. 

2. To draw the parts together; to wrinlde. 

(Thou) didst contract and purse thy brow. Shak. 

3. To betroth; to affiance; as, A contracted 
his daughter to B; the lady was contracted 
to a man of merit.— -4. To draw to; to bring 
on; to incur; to gain; as, we contract vicious 
habits by indulgence; we contract debt by 
extravagance. 

Each from each contract new strength and life. Pofe. 

5. In gram, to shorten by omission of a letter 
or syllable; as, to contract a word.— 6. To- 
epitomize; to abridge; as, to contract an. 
essay.— S yn. To shorten, abridge, epitomize,. 


ch, cAain; Oh, Sc. locA; g, go; hjob; it, Fr. ton; ng, singf; th, «Aen; th, fMn; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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narrow, lessen, condense, reduce, confine, 
incur. 

Coatract (kon-trakt'), v.i l. To be drawn 
together; to be reduced in compass; to 
become shorter or narrower; to shrink. 

‘ Years contracting to a moment’ Words- 
worth. To bargain; to make a mutual 
agreement as between two or more persons; 
as, to contract for a load of flour; to contract 
to carry the mail.— 3. To bind one’s self by 
promise of marriage. 

Although the young folks can contract against their 
parents’ will, yet they can be hindered from posses- 
sion. yer. Taylor. 

■Contract t (kon-trakt^^ W- Contracted; 
affianced; betrothed. 

First was he contract to Lady Lucy; 

Your mother lives a witness to that vow. Shak. 

Contract (kon'trakt), n. 1, An agreement 
or covenant between two or more persons, 
in which each party binds himself to do or 
forbear some act, and each requires a right 
to what the other promises; a mutual pro- 
mise upon lawful consideration or cause 
which binds the parties to a performance; 
a bargain; a compact. Contracts are execu- 
tory or executed. 

Of those systems the most famous is that which is 
ttsually called the doctrine of the ’original contract’ 
or ‘ compact,’ which supposes all the citizens to have 
at first joined in forming a community, and to have 
made a contract, or agreement, or treaty, with each 
other, and with those whom they chose for rulers. 

Brougham. 

% The act by which a man and woman are 
betrothed each to the other. 

Touch’d you the bastardy of Edward’s children ? 

. I did, with his contract with Lady Lucy. Skak. 

j 3. The writing which contains the agreement 
of parties with the terms and conditions, and 
which serves as a proof of the obligation. 
In law contracts are divided into three 
classes;— (a) Contracts of record, such as 
judgments, recognizances, and statutes of 
staple; (&) Specialities, which are under 
seal, such as deeds and bonds ; (c) Simple 
^iontracts, or contracts by parole. Both 
verbal and written contracts are included 
in the class of verbal contvaGts.— Nominate 
contracts, in Scots law, are loan, commodate, 
deposit, pledge, sale, permutation, location, 
society, and mandate. Contracts not dis- 
tinguished by special names are termed 
innominate, all of which are obligatory 
bn the contracting parties from their date. 
— Covenant, Contract. See under CovE- 
STANT.—Syn. Covenant, agreement, compact, 
stipulation, bargain, arrangement, obliga- 
tion. 

^Contracted (kon-trakt'ed), p. and a. 

1. Drawn together, or into a shorter or 
nan'ower compass; shrunk. ‘To him the 
angel >vith contracted brow.’ Milton, 

2. Bargained for; betrothed, ‘ The contracted 
peace.' Shah. 

Inquire me out contracted bachelors. Shak. 

.3. Incurred; as, a debt improperly contract- 
ed.— L iSrarrow; mean; selfish; as, a man 
of a contracted soul or mind. — Contracted 
vein, in hydraulics, a tem denoting the 
diminution which takes place in the dia- 
meter of a stream of water issuing from a 
vessel at a short distance from the discharg- 
ing aperture owing to the particles neai*est 
the periphery experiencing greater attrition 
than the rest, and being thus retarded. 
•Contractedly (kon-trakt'ed-li), adv. In a 
contracted manner. 

■Contractedness (kon-trakt^ed-nes), n. 
1. The state of being contracted. —2. Nar- 
rowness; meanness; excessive selfishness. 
'Contractibility (kon-trakt'i-bil"i-ti), n. 
Possibility of being contracted; quality of 
suffering contraction; as, the contractibility 
and dilatability of air. 

Contractible (kon-traktl-bl), a. Capable 
of contraction. ‘Small air-bladders dilat- 
able and contractible.* Arbuthnot. 
•^Contractibleness (kon-trakt'i-bl-nes), 
The quality of suffering contraction ; con- 
tractibility. 

Contractile (lcon-trakt'’il), a. Tending to 
contract; having the power of shortening or 
of drawing into smaller dimensions. ‘ The 
heart’s contractile force.’ Brookes. 
'Contractility (kon-trakt-iri-ti), n. 1. The 
inherent quality or force hy which bodies 
shrink or contract. More specifically— 2. In 
physiol, that vital property which gives to 
certain parts the power of contracting. 
This power may he either voluntary, that 
' ■ is, dex>endent on the action of the brain, or 
involuntary. The muscles of locomotion 
dre endowed with voluntary contractility, 
those of the stomach, viscera, heart, &c.. 


with involuntary contractility. This term 
is sometimes applied to the property pos- 
sessed by tissues of contracting on the appli- 
cation of a stimulus, but for the sake of pre- 
cision it is better designated irritability. 
Contracting (kon-traktfing), a. Making or 
having made a contract or treaty; stipulat- 
ing; as, the contracting parties to a league. 
Contraction (kon-trak'shon), n. [L. eon- 
tractio.] 1. The act of drawing together or 
shrinking; the act of shortening, narrowing, 
or lessening extent or dimensions by causing 
the parts of a body to approach nearer to 
each other; the state of being contracted. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the stomach into involuntary 
contractions. Arbuthnot. 

The contraction of the heart is called systole. Gray. 
Some things induce a contraction of the nerves. 

Bacon. 

2. The act of shortening, abridging, or re- 
ducing within a narrower compass by any 
means; as, the poem would be improved by 
contractions.—^. An abbreviation employed 
with the view of saving labour in writing, 
and also in former times with the view of 
saving parchment in extending MS. copies 
of works, deeds, &c. Contraction takes 
place in several modes, as by elision or sus- 
pension; writing a smaller letter above the 
word contracted; running two or more let- 
ters into one character; by symbols repre- 
senting syllables or words; by initial letters; 
thus: reed, for received; q^m for quam; Mr. 
iov Master; & for et; p iov per; S.P.Q.B. for 
Senatus populmque Romanus, When the 
contraction consists of the initial syllable 
or syllables of a word, as ult. iov ultimo, 
plenipo, for plenipotentiary, it is more cor- 
rectly termed an abbreviation. Sometimes 
the contraction becomes a substantive word 
in the language, as proxy for procuracy, 
proctor for procurator, sheriff for shire- 
reeve, Ft. bldmer for blasphemer.— L In 
gram, the shortening of a word by the 
omission of one or more letters or syllables; 
as, can*t for can not; proxy for procuracy; 
control for contre-r6le.—b. t A contract; mar- 
riage contract. 

Such an act . . . makes marriage vows 

As false as dicers’ oaths; O, such a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 

The very soul. Shak. 

6. In sarg. an abnormal and peimanent 
alteration in the relative position and forms 
of parts, arising from various causes, as in 
anchylosis, distortion, club-foot, wrj’-neck, 
&c.— 7. In physics, a decrease of volume, 
bulk, or dimensions, the usual effect of a 
diminution of heat. All bodies expand by 
the application of heat, and contract their 
dimensions when heat is withdrawn.— A 6- 
breviation. Contraction. See under Abbre- 
viation. 

Contractive (kon-trakt'-iv), a. Tending to 
contract. 

The heart, as said, from its contractive cave. 

On the left side ejects the bounding wave. 

Blackmore. 

Contractor (kon-trakt'6r), n. 1. One who 
contracts; one of the parties to a bargain; 
one who covenants to do anything for 
another. 

All matches are dangerous and inconvenient %vliere 
the contractors are not equals.; V Estrange. 

Specificalljr— -2. One who contracts or cove- 
nants, as with a government or other public 
body, to furnish provisions, clothing, or 
other supplies, or to perform any work or 
service, at a certain price or rate. 
Contra-dance (kon'tra-dans), n, [Fr. contre- 
danse.l A dance in which the partners are 
arranged face to face or in opposite lines. 
[Erroneous for Cmintry-dance.] 

Contradict (kon-tra-diktO, [I*- contra- 
dico— contra, and dico, to speak.] 1. To op- 
pose by words; to assert the contrary to 
what has been asserted, or to deny what has 
been affirmed. 

It is not lawful to contradict a point of history 
known to all the world. Dryden. 

The Jews . . . spake against those things which 
were spoken by Paul, contradicting and blasphem- 

Actsxiii. 45. 

2. To oppose; to be directly contrary to. 

No truth can contradict another truth. Hooker. 

Stn. To oppose, gainsay, deny, resist, im- 
pugn, correct, rectify, retract, recall, recant. 
Contradictable (kou-tra-dikt'a-bl), a. That 
may be contradicted; denialde; disputable. 
Contra<^cter (kon-tra-dikt'er), n. One who 
contradicts or denies; an opposer. 
Contradiction (kon-tra-dik^shon), n. [L. 
contradi^io,} i. An assertion of the con-' 
trai’y to what has been said or affimied; 
denial; contrary declaration.— 2. Opposition, 


whether by words, reproaches, or attemet^ 
to defeat. 

^ Consider him that endureth SGch contradiction cvf 
sinners against himself. Heb. xii 3 ■ 

3. Direct opposition or repugnancy; iacon- 
sistency with itself; incongruity or contra 
riety of things, words, thoughts, or nroDo- 
sitions; as, these theorems involve a contra- 
diction. 

If we perceive truth, we thereby perceive what 
ever is false in contradiction to it. Grew. 

4. Fig. the person who, or thing that con- 

tradicts or is inconsistent with him, her or 
itself. ’ 

Woman's at best a still. 

—Principle of contradiction, the principle 
or axiom that a thing cannot be and not be . 
at the same time, or that a thing must either 
be or not be, or that the same attribute 
cannot at the same time be affirmed and 
denied of the same subject. It is one and 
indivisible, but develops itself in three 
specific fonns, which have been called the 
three logical axioms. First, ‘A is A.' Second 
‘A is not A.' Third, ‘Everything is either 
A or Not- A.’ This last is sometimes called 
the law of excluded middle. Aristotle lays 
down this principle as the basis of ail logic 
and of all metaphysics, 

Contradictionalt (kon-tra-dik'shon-al), a 
Inconsistent. 

Coatradictious (kon-tra-dik'shus), a. 

1. Filled with contradictions; opposite; in- 
consistent. ‘ Contradictious inconsistencies.’ 
J)r. B. 3Iore.—2. Inclined to contradict; 
disposed to deny or cavil; fond of contra- 
dicting persons. 

Bondet was argumentative, contradictious, and 
irascible. Bp. o/Killala's Narrative. 

CoEtradictiousness(kon-tra-dik'shu8-nes), 
n. 1, Inconsistency; contrariety to itself.— 

2. Disposition to contradict or cavil [In 
both uses rare.] 

Contradictive (kon-tra-diktlv), a. Con- 
taining contradiction; contradictory; incon- 
sistent. 

Though faith be set on a height beyond our human 
perspicience, I can believe it rather super-elevated 
than contradictive to our reason. Feltham. 

Coatradictively (kon-tra-diktfiv-li), adv. 
By contradiction. 

Contradictorily (kon-tra-dik'tor-i-li), adv. 
In a contradictory maimer; in a manner in- 
consistent with itself or opposite to others. 
Contradictoriness ( kon-tra-dik'tor-i-nes), 
n. Direct opposition; contrariety in asser- 
tion or effect. 

Contradictorioust (kon'tra-dik-td"ri-us), a. 
Contradictory. ‘A co7itradictoriou8h.\Jimom:.* 
State Trials, 1649. 

Contradictorlouslyt (kon'tra-dik-t6"ri-us- 
li), Oiiv. Contradictorily. 

Contradictory (kon-tra-dik^tor-i), a. 1. Af- 
firming the contrary; implying a denial of 
what has been asserted; as, contradictory 
assertions,— 2. Inconsistent; opposite; con- 
trary; as, contradictory schemes. ‘Schemes 
absurd and contradictory to common sense.' 
Addison.— Contradictory propositions, n. In 
logic, propositions which, having the same 
terms, differ in quantity and quality. See 
Contrary. 

Contradictory (kon-tra-dik^tor-i), 71. A pro- 
position which denies or opposes another in 
' all its terms; contrariety; inconsistency. 

It is common with princes to will contradictories. 

Contradistinct (kon'tra-dis-tingkt'O, Dis- 
tinguished by opposite qualities. ‘A co7itra- 
distinct temi.’ Goodwm. [Bare.] 
Contradistinction(kon'tra-dis-tmgk"shon), 
71. [L.co7itTa mid 'E. distinction.} Distinction 
by opposite qualities. 

We speak of sins of infirmity, in coniradisHnction 
to those of presumption. South, 

Contradistinctive ( kon''tra-clis-tmgkt"iv ), 
a. 1. Having the quality of, or characterized 
by, contradistinction; opposite in qualities. 

2. Distinguished by opposites, Harris. _ 
Contradistinctive ( kon'tra-dis-tingkt'^iv ), 
n. A mark of contradistinction. Harris. 
Contradistinguish ( kon ' tra - dis - ting/ - 
gwish), V. t [L. eo7itra and E. distinguish.} 
To distinguish not merely by differential but 
by opposite qualities. 

These are our complex ideas of soul and body, as 
contradistinguished. Locke , 

ContrafissTire (kon-ti’a-fi'shur), n. [L. contf^a 
and E. fissure. ] In surg. a fissure or fracture 
in the cranium, on the side opposite to that 
which received the blow, or at some distance 
from it. 

Contra-harmonical Proportion (kon'tra- 
har-mon"ik-al pro-porishon), n. In inath. 


Fate, far, fat, f§ll; me, met, Mv; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tube, tub, bi^ll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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that relation "between three terms in which 
the difference between the first and second 
is to the difference between the second and. 
third as the third is to the first. See Har- 

Conto^entt (kon'tra-hent), d. [See CoN- 
ijlACT.] Contracting; covenanting; agree- 
ijio- A common word in diplomatic docu- 
ments of the time of Henry VIII. 
Contrahent (kon'tra-hent), n. One who 
enters into a contract, covenant, or agree- 

the king's highness, the emperour, and the 
French king, as princes cantraiunis. Strype. 

Cfontraindicant (kon-tra-in'di-kant), n. [L. 
contra, against, and indicans, indicantis, 
pp of indico, to point out. See Indicate, 
Index.] A symptom that forbids to treat 
a subject or matter, as a disease, in the 
usual way. Burke. 

Contraindicate (kon-tra-in'di-kat), v.t. or i. 
pret. & pp. contraindicated; ppr. contrain- 
dicating. [L. contra and E. mdicate.] To in- 
dicate in a direction opposite to what is usual 
nr what might be e.xpected. Specifically, in 
med. to indicate some method of cure con- 
trary to that which the general tenor of the 
disease requires; or to forbid that to be 
done which the main scope of the malady 
points out. ‘Contraindicating symptoms 
must be observed.’ Sarvey. 
Contraindication ^kon-tra-m'di-ka"shon), 
n. In med. an indication from some peculiar 
symptom or fact that forbids the method of 
cure which the main symptoms or nature of 
the disease requires. Arbuthnot. 
Contrairet (kon-trar'), v.t [Fr. contrairer.l 
To cross; to thwart; to resist; to withstand. 
Spenser, 

Contrajerva (kon-tra-j^r'va), n. See Con- 

TRAYEIIVA. 

Contralto (kon-tral't6),n. [It.] 1. In music, 
the highest voice of a male adult, or the 
lowest of a woman or a boy, called also the 
Alto, or when possessed by a man Counter- 
tenor, It is next below the treble and above 
the tenor, its easy range being from tenor 
C to treble C.— 2. The person who sings with 
this voice; as, she is a splendid contralto. 
Contralto (kon-tral'to), a. Pertaining to, 
or possessed of the quality of, contralto; as, 
a contralto voice. 

Contramure (kon'tra-mtir), n. An out wall. 
See Codntermure. 

Contranatnral (kon-tra-na'tur-al), a. Op- 
posite to nature. [Bare.] 

Contranitencyt (kon-tra-ni'ten-si), n. [L. 
contra, and nitor, to strive.] Keaction; re- 
sistance to force. Bailey, 

Contrapose! (kon-tra-pos'), v.t. To set in 
opposition. 

Contraposition (kon'tra-p6-zi"shon), n. 
[h. contra and 'Bi. position.} A placing over 
against; opposite position. In logic, con- 
version, in particular negative propositions, 
effected by separating the word not from 
■the copula and attaching it to the predicate; 
■without which the change would in English 
be impracticable. 


I, ostensively. IVhately. 

Contrapuntal (kon-tra-punt'al), a. Per- 
taining to counterpoint. 

Contrapuntist (kon-tra-pimt'ist), n. One 
skilled in counterpoint. 

Contra-regularity (kon-tra-re'gu-la"ri-ti), 
n. IL. contra £iiidE.9^egularity.] Contrariety 
to rule or to regularity. Noiris. [Bare or 
obsolete.] 

Contra - remonstrant ( kon' tra-re-mon'- 
strant), n. One who remonstrates in oppo- 
sition or answer to a remonstrant. 

Tliey did the synod wrong to make this distinction 
of coHtra-remon^trants and remonstrants. Hales. 

Contrariant (kon-tra'ri-ant), a. [Fr., from 
contraider, to contradict or run counter.] 
Contradictory ; opposite ; inconsistent. 
‘Without one hostile or contrariant prepos- 
session.' Southey. [Bare.] 

Contraiiantly (kon-tra'ri-ant-li), adv. Con- 
trarily. Coleridge. [Bare.] 

Contrarie, Contrary (kon-tra're), v. t [Fr. ] 
[O.E. and Sc,] To contradict. 

In all the court ne was ther wif ne maide 
Ne widewe, that contraried that he saide. 

Chancer. 

Contrarient (kon-tra'ri-ent), n. In JSnglish 
hist the name given to Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, and the barons who took part 
with him against King Edward II., because 
in respect of their great power it was not fit 
to call them rebels or traitors. 

Contraries (kon'tra-riz), n. pi [See Con- 


trary.] In logic, propositions which de- 
stroy each other, but of which the falsehood 
of one does not establish the truth of the 
other. 

If two universals differ in quality, they are contra- 
ries; as, every vine is a tree no vine is a tree. These 
can never be both true together, but they may be 
both false. Watt. 

Contrariety (kon-tra-ri'e-ti), n. [I. contra- 
rietas. See Contrary.] l. The state or 
quality of being contrary; opposition in fact, 
essence, quality, or principle; repugnance. 

It principally failed hy contrariety oi weather at sea. 

Sir H Wottan, 

Their religion had more than negative contrariety 
to virtue. Dr. H. More. 

Tliere is a contrariety between these things that 
conscience inclines to, and those that entertain the 
senses. South. 

2. Inconsistency; quality or position de- 
structive of its opposite. 

How can these contrarieties agree? Shak. 

3. In metaph. one of the associating prin- 
ciples of the mind. According to this prin- 
ciple great cold is apt to make us think of 
heat; hunger and thirst of eating and drink- 
ing,— Syn. Inconsistency, discrepancy, re- 
pugnance. 

Contrarily (kon'tra-ri-li), adv. In an oppo- 
site manner; in opposition; on the other 
side; in opposite ways. 

Contrariness (kon'tra-ri-nes), n. Contra- 
riety; opposition. 

Contrarious (kon-tra'ri-us), a. Contrary; 
opposite; repugnant, [Bare,] 

She flew contrarious in the face of God 

With bat-wings of her vices, JE, B. Brovniins, 

Contrariously (kon-tra'ri-us-li), adv. Con- 
trarily; oppositely, [Bare.] 

Contrariwise (kon'tra-ri-wiz), adv. [Con- 
trary, and wise, manner.] On the contrary; 
oppositely; on the other hand. 

Not rendering evil for evil, nor railing for railing; 
but contrariwise, blessing, i Pet. iii. 9. 

Contra-rotation (kon'tra-ro-ta."slion), n. 
[L. contra, against, and E. rotation (which 
see).] Circular motion in a direction con- 
trary to some other circular motion. 

Contrary (kon'tra-ri), a. [L. contrarius, 
from contra, against; Fi*. eontraire.} 1. Op- 
posite; adverse; moving against or in an 
opposite direction; as, contrary winds. 

We have lost our labour, they have gone a con- 
trary way. Shah. 

2, Opposite; contradictory; not merely dif- 
ferent, but inconsistent or repugnant. 

The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh; and these are contrary, the one to 
the other. Gal. v. 17. 

3. Given to contradiction or resistance; self- 
willed; perverse; froward; as, a contrary 
child. [Colloq.]— 4. Different. ‘Hath ap- 
pointed them conirari/ places.' ShaJf: [Bare.] 
5. Opposite or opposed to what is right; 
wrong. ‘ Slippers which his nimble haste had 
falsely thrust upon contrary feet.’ Swift. 
[Bare.]— 6. In her. noting things that are 
opposed or in opposition to one another. 
In this use wi’itten also Contra. [This adjec- 
tive, in many phrases, is to be treated gram- 
matically as an adverb, or as an adjective 
referring to a sentence or affirmation; as, 
this happened contrary to my expectations. 
The word here really belongs to the affirma- 
tion or fact declared, this happened; for 
contrary does not, like an adverb, express 
the manner of happening, but that the fact 
itself was contrary to my expectation. Ac- 
cording, agreeable, pursuant, antecedent, 
prior, anterim\ &c . , are often used in like 
manner,]— C'o7ii?ury and contradictory, in 
logic, (a) two propositions are contrarj/ when 
the one denies every possible case of the 
other; they are contradictory when, one 
being universal, the other denies some only 
of the things asserted in the first. (&) Two 
terms are contrary which, while belonging 
to the same class or category, are the most 
widely different of all that belong to the 
class; as, good, bad; tcise, foolish; white, 
black.— -B yts. Adverse, repugnant, hostile, 
inimical, discordant, inconsistent. 

Contrary (kon'tra-ri;), n. l. A thing that is 
contrary or of opposite qualities. 

No hold more antipathy 

Than I and such a knave. Shah. 

2. A proposition contrary to another, or a fact 
conti'ary to what is alleged; as, this is stated 
to be a fact, but I will endeavour to show 
the contrary. Specifically— 8. In logic, see 
Contraries.— 4. t An adversary. ‘Whether 
he or thou sle his contrary.’ Chaucer.— On 
the contrary, in opposition; on the other 
side.— To the c&ntrary, to an opposite pur- 


pose or fact; as, he said it was Just, but I 
told him to the contrary. 

They did it, not for want of instruction to the con- 
trary, StillinjptleeL 

Contrary t (kon'tra-ri), v.t. [Fr. contrarier.} 
To contradict or oppose. ‘You must con- 
trary me.’ Shak. 

Contrary-minded (kon'tra-ri-mind-ed), a. 
Of a different mind or opinion. 

Contrast (kon-trast'), v.t. [Fr. contraster, 
from L. contra, opposite, and stare, to stand.] 

1. To set in opposition two or more objects 
of a like kind, with a view to show the dif- 
ference or dissimilitude, and to manifest the 
supei’ior e.xcellence of the one by the inferi- 
ority of the other, or to exhibit the excel- 
lence of the one and the defects of the other 
in a more striking view; as, to contrast two 
pictures or statues. ‘The generosity of one 
person contrasted with the meanness of 
another.’ Crabb. 

To contrast the goodness of God with our rebellion, 
will tend to make us humble and thankful. Clarh. 

2, To exhibit differences or dissimilitude in 
painting and sculpture, by position or atti- 
tude, either of the whole figure or of its 
members; or to show to advantage by oppo- 
sition or difference of position. 

The figures must not be all on one side, but must 
cojitrast each other by their several positions. 

Dryden. 

Contrast (kon-trast'), v.i. To stand in con- 
trast or opposition to. 

The joints which divide the sandstone contrast 
finely with the divisional planes whicli separate the 
basalt into pillars. Lyeit. 

Contrast (kon'trast), n. 1. Opposition or dis- 
similitude of objects, by which the one con- 
tributes to the visibility or effect of the 
other; the placing together in view or in 
juxtaposition things belonging to the same 
category or class but widely differing from 
each other, in order to render the difference 
more vividly marked ; comi>arison by con- 
trariety of qualities; opposition of things or 
qualities. ‘ The co7it‘rasts and resemblances 
of the seasons.’ WheweU. 

Contrast is applicable to things of a similar kind. 
We never speak of a contrast between a man and a 
mountain, or between a dog and a tree; but we ob- 
serve the contrast between an oak and a shrub, and 
between a palace and a cottage. N. Webster. 

% Something that is strikingly dissimilar; 
a thing or person of quite opposite character 
to another.— 3. In the fine arts, opposition 
of forms in sculpture or colours in painting, 
which by juxtaposition more vividly bring 
out each other’s peculiarities. Fairholt. 
Contra-stimulant (kon-tra-stim'u-lant), n. 
In med. a medicine which tends to coun- 
teract the effect of a stimulant. 

Contrate (kon'trat), a. [L. contra, against, 
contrary.] Having cogs or teeth placed con- 
trary to those of common wheels, or pro- 
jecting parallel to the axis : used chiefly of 
the wheels in clockwork. 

Contra-tenor, Contra-tenore (kon'tra- 
ten-6r, kon'tra-ta-nd'ra ), ■?^. In music, a 
middle part between the tenor and treble ; 
contralto; counter-tenor. 

Contrate-wheel (kon'trat-whel), n. A wheel 
having the teeth projecting perpendicularly 
to the plane of the wheel. See Contrate. 
Contravallation,Countervallation(kon'- 
tra'Val-l5i"shon,koun't6r-val-la"shoii),'a. [Fr. 
contrevallation, from L. contra, against, and 
vallum, a rampart.] In fort, a chain of re- 
doubts and breastworks raised by the besieg- 
ers about a fortress, either unconnected or 
united by a parapet, to prevent sorties of the 
garrison. 

Contravene (kon-tra-ven'), v.t pret. & pp. 
contravened; ppr. contravening. [L. contra- 
venio— contra, against, and venio, to come. ] 

1. To come or be in conflict with; to oppose 
in principle or effect ; to obstruct in opera- 
tion; to defeat. 

Laws, that place the subject in such a state, con- 
travene the first principles of the compact of author- 
ity ; they exact obedience and yield no protection. 

ffohnson, 

2. To act SO as to violate; to transgress; as, 
we must not oontravem the law. —S yn. To 
contradict, set aside, nullify, defeat, cross, 
obstruct. 

Contraveixer (kon-tra-vea'6r), n. One who 
contravenes. 

Contravening (kon-tra-venlng), n. Contra- 
vention ; as, the conti'avening of an act of 
parliament. State Tnals. 
Contravention(kon-tra-ven'shon),u. i. The 
act of contravening, violating, or transgress- 
ing; violation; opposition; as, the proceed- 
ings of the allies were in contravention of 
the treaty. ‘ In co^itravention of all his mar- 
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riage speculations.' Motley.— % In Scots law, 
any act done in violation of a legal condition 
or obligation by whicb the contravener is 
bound; especially applied to an act done by 
an heir of entail in opposition to the provi- 
sions of the deed, or to acts of molestation 
or outrage committed by a person in viola- 
tion of law-burrows. 

COEtraversioa (kon-tra-v6r'shon), n. [L. 
contra, and versio, a turning.] A turning 
to the opposite side; antistrophe. Cotgrave. 
[Eare.] 

OoEtrayerva, Contrajerva (Iwn-tra-ySr'- 
va, kon-tra-jer'va), n. [Sp. contrayerha, Pg. 
contraherva— contra, and yerba, herva, an 
herb (I. herba); a counter herb, an antidote 
for poison, or, in general, an antidote. ] The 
name applied to an aromatic bitterish root 
which is imported from tropical America, 
and used as a stimulant and tonic. It is 
the produce of Dorstenia Contrajerva, a 
plant belonging to the nat. order Urticacese. 
Centre (koh'tr), adv. [Pr.] In her. an ap- 
pellation given to several bearings on ac- 
count of their cutting the shield contrary 
and opposite ways. Thus we meet with 
contre-bends, contre-chevron ; contre-pale, 
&c., when there are two ordinaries of the 
same nature opposite to each other, so as 
colour may be opposed to metal and metal 
to colour. 

Oontrectationt (kon-trek-ta'shon), n. [L. 
coiitrectatio, contrectationis—con, and trac- 
tare, to handle.] A touching or handling. 
Ferrand. 

Contre-dance (kofi-tr-dans), n. [Fr. co7itre> 
danse.] A French dance ; a kind of quad- 
rille. 

Contrefete,t n.t. To counterfeit, Chaucer. 
Contre-temps (koh-tr-tah), ?i. [Fr.] An 
unexpected and untoward accident; an em- 
barrassing conjuncture; a hitch. 
Contributable (kon-trib'ut-a-bl), a. That 
can be contributed. 

Contributary (kon-trib^ut-a-ri), a. [See 
Contribute.] Paying tribute to the same ^ 
sovereign; contributing aid to the same | 
chief or principal; adding something to a 
common stock. 

It was situated on the Ganges, at the place where 
this river received a contributary stream. 

Trans, of D'Anvilte. 

Contribute (kon-trib'ut), v.t. pret. & pp. 
contributed; ppr. contributing. [L. contri- 
huo—con, and tribuo, to grant, assign, or 
impart. See Tribe, Tribute.] To give 
or grant in common with others ; to give to 
a common stock or for a common purpose ; 
to pay a share. 

England contributes much more than any other of 
the allies. Addison. 

Contribute (kon-trib'ut), %. i To give a part; 
to lend a portion of power, aid, or influence; 
to have a share in any act or effect. 

There is not a single beauty in the piece, to which 
the invention must not contribute. Pofe. 

Syn. To impart, minister, conduce, admi- 
nister, promote, forward. 

Contribution (kon-tri-bu'shon), n. l. The 
act of giving to a common stock or in com- 
mon with others ; the act of lending a por- 
tion of power or influence to a common pur- 
pose ; the payment of each man's share of 
some common expense. ‘ To make a certain 
contribution for the poor saints.' Eom, xv, 
26.-2. That which is given to a common 
stock or purpose, either by an individual or 
by many; the sum or thing contributed. 

Of Aristotle's actual coniribuiicus to the physical 
sciences I have spoken in the history of these sciences. 

Wkewell. 

$. Milit. an imposition paid by a frontier 
country to secure itself from being plun- 
dered by the enemy’s army ; an imposition 
upon a country in the power of an enemy, 
which is levied under various pretences 
and for various pmp'oses, usually for the 
support of the army.— 4. In law, a payment 
made by each of several having a common 
interest of his share in a loss suffered, or 
in an amount paid, by one of the number 
for the common good ; more specifically, a 
payment levied on each of the several own- 
ers of a vessel for equalizing the loss arising 
from sacrifices made for the common safety 
in sea voyages, where the ship is in danger 
of being lost or captured.— Suit /or contri- 
bution, in law, a suit in equity brought by 
one of several parties who has discharged a 
liability common to all, to compel the others 
to contribute thereto proportionally. 
Co3itributional(kon-tri-bu'shon-al), a. Fur- 
nishing contributions. 

CoEtributive (kon-trib'ut-iv), a. Tending 


to contribute; contributing; having the I 
power or quality of giving a portion of aid 
or influence; lending aid to promote, in 
concurrence with others. I 

We challenge to ourselves something as contnbti- \ 
tive to handsomeness. yer. Taylor. \ 

Contributor (kon-trib'ut-6r), n. One who | 
contributes ; one who gives or pays money i 
to a common stock or fund ; one who gives 
aid to a common purpose in conjunction 
with others. 

Contributory (kon-trib'u-to-ri), a. Contri- 
buting to the same stock or purpose ; pro- 
moting the same end; bringing assistance 
to some joint design, or increase to some 
common stock. 

I do not pretend that no one was contrib%itary to a 
subsidy who did not possess a vote. Hallam. 

Contributory (kon-trib'u-to-ri), n. A con- 
tributor. ‘ Every one to be co^itrihutories 
according to their goods and lands.' Strype. 
Contristt (kon-trist'),'y.«. (See below.] To 
make sorrowful; to sadden. ‘To deject and 
myself.’ Sterne. 

Contristate t (kon-tris'tat), v.t. [T. eon- 
tristo; tristis, sad.] To make sorrowful. 

Let me never more contristate thy Holy Spirit, 
Spiritual Lonqttesi. 

Contristationt (kon-tris-ta'shon), 7i. The 
act of making sad, or the state of being sad, 
‘Pangs of fear and contristation.* Mohmson. 
Contrite (kon'trit), a. [L. conlritus, from 
cmitero, to break or bruise— co?i, and tero, 
to bruise, rub, or wear. See Trite.] Lit 
worn or bruised; hence, broken-hearted for 
sin ; deeply affected with grief and sorrow 
for having offended God; humble; penitent; 
as, a contrite sinner. 

A broken and a contrite heart, 0 God. thou wilt 
not despise. Ps, li, 17 . 

Prostrate njy contrite heart I rend. Roscommon, 

Syn, Penitent, repentant, humljle, sorrow- 
ful 

Contrite (kon'trlt), n. A contrite person; 
a penitent. Hooker. 

Contritely (kon'trit-Ii), adc. In a contrite 
manner; with penitence. 

Contriteness (kon'trit-nes), 7i. Deep sorrow 
and penitence for sin. 

Contiltion (kon-tri'shon), n. [L. eontntio. 
See Contrite.] l.t The act of grinding or 
rubbing to powder. ‘Eeducible into powder 
by contrition* Sir T. Browne.— 2. Grief of 
heart for having offended God; deep sorrow 
for sin ; sincere penitence. 

Fruits of more pleasing savour, from thy seed, 
Sown with contrition in his heart, Milton. 

Syn. Eepentance, penitence, humiliation, 
compunction, self-reproach, remorse. 
Contriturate (kon-trit'nr-at), v.t To pul- 
verize or reduce to small particles. 
Contrivable (kon-triv'a-bl), a. [See Con- 
trive.] That may be contrived; capable of 
being planned, invented, or devised. 

Perpetual motion may seem easily zontrivable, 
mikins. 

Contrivance (kon-triv'ans), n. [See Con- 
trive, ] 1 . The act of contriving, inventing, 
devising, or planning the disposition of 
things for a particular purpose. 

The machine we are inspecting demonstrates by its 
construction, co^ttrivance and design. Contrivance 
must have had a contriver. Paky. 

Our bodies are made according to the most curious 
artifice and orderly contriva nee, Glanvilk, 

2. The thing contrived, planned, or invented; 
an artifice; plot; scheme; as, an interesting 
mechanical contrivance. 

Have I not managed my contrivance well, 

T o try your love, and make you doubt of mine. 

Dryden. 

Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to 
provide for human wants. Burke. 

Syn. Device, plan, scheme, invention, pro- 
ject, design, machination, shift. 

Contrive (kon-triv'), v.t pret. & pp. con- 
trived; ppr, co7itrivvrig. iO.'St.controvc,co 7 i- 
treve, O.Fr. controver, Fr. controuver, to in- 
vent, to fabricate— C071, and trouver, to find, 
from L. turbare, to disturb, hence, to rum- 
mage, to find.] To invent; to devise; to plan. 

Our poet has always some beautiful design, which 
he first establishes, and then contrives the means 
which will naturally conduct him to his end. Dryden, 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed, by night, a chest of drawers by day. 

_ Goldsmith. 

SYN. To invent, discover, plan, concert, pro- 
ject, plot, hatch. 

Contrive (kon-triv'), v. 1 To form schemes or 
designs; to plan; to scheme. ‘With traitors 
do contrive.* Shale. 

Contrivet (kon-triv'), v.t [L. co7itero, pret. 
contrivi, to wear away. An extremely irregu- 
lar formation, and opposed to all analogy.] 
To wear away; to spend. 


Piease ye. we m.ay contrive this afternoon ana 
quaff carouses to our mistress health. ^ 

Three ages such as mortal men contrive, Spenser 

Contrivement t (kon-triv'ment), n Con* 
trivance; invention. ‘The admirable co^ 
trmmefit and artifice of this great fabriov * 
Glanville. 

Contriver (kon-triv'^r), n. An inventor* 
one who plans or devises; a schemer ’ 
Contriving (kon-tnv'ing), n. Act of plan- 
mng; forming in design; invention; macM. 
nation. 

One that slept in the contriving of lust, and waked 
to do It. 

Control (kon-troF), n. [Fr. contrOU, a contr 
for eo7itre, against, and r6U, a roll list 
catalogue. See Eoll.] 1 . f Primarily a 
book register or account kept to correct or 
check another account or register; a coun- 
ter register. Johuon. Hence— 2 , Check* 
restraint ; as, to speak or to act without con. 
trol; the wind raged without control ‘Equal- 
poised control* Te^inyson. 

If the sinner . . . lay no restraint upon his lusts no 
control upon his appetites, he is certainly too strong 
for the means of grace. South, 

3. Power; authority; government; command* 
as, children should be under the control of 
their parents. 

Keep it ours, O God, from brute control; 

O statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep your England whole. Tennyson. 

— Board 0 / Control, a board of six members 
established in 1784 by Hr. Pitt for the gov- 
ernment of India. The president of the 
board was a chief minister of the crown and 
member of the ministry. This board was 
abolished in 1858, when the government of 
India was transferred to the crown. 
Control (kon-troF), v.t pret. & pp. cow- 
troUed; ppr. controlling, l.t To check by a 
counter register or double account.— 2. f To 
prove by counter statements; to confute; to 
convict. 

This account was controlled to be false. Fuller. 
The Duke of Milan and his more braver daughter 
could thee. Shak. 

3. To exercise control over ; to hold in re- 
straint or check; to subject to authority; tD 
regulate; to govern; to subjugate. 

Give me a staff of honour for my age, 

But not a sceptre to the world. Shak. 

The self-same influence 
Controlleth all the soul and sense 
Of passion gaaing upon thee. Tennyson. 

4. To have superior force or authority; to 
overpower. [Bare.] 

A recitiil cannot control the plain words in the 
granting of a deed. y^ohnson's Reports. 

Syn. To restrain, rule, govern, direct, check, 
curb, overpower, counteract. 

Controllable (kon-troFa-bl), a. That may 
be controlled, checked, or restrained; sub- 
ject to command. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind, and not 
&\\TAys controllable hy t&ii&on. South, 

ControEer (kon-trdF6r),7i. 1. Onewhocon- 
ti'ols or restrains; one that has the power 
or authority to govern or control; one who 
governs or regulates. 

The great controller of our fate 
Deign’d to be man, and lived in low estate. 

Dryden. 

2. An ofticer appointed to keep a counter 
register of accounts, or to oversee, control, 
or verify the accounts of other ofScers; as, 
the controller of the mint, customs, station- 
ery, &c. In the United States, the duty of 
the controller of the treasury is to superin- 
tend the adjustment and preservation of the 
public accounts. This word is also written 
Comptroller. 

ControllersMp (kon-troFer-ship), 71 . The 
office of a controller. Sometimes written 
Comptrollership. 

Controlment (kon-troFment), n. 1. The 
power or act of controlling; the state of 
being restrained; control; restraint. 

They made war and peace with one another, with- 
out controlment. Sir y. Davies. 

2.t Opposition; resistance; counteraction; 
refutation. 

Was it reason that we should suffer the same to 
vtitfioxA controlment } Hooker. 

Controvet (kon-trov'), v. t [Fr. controuver— 
con, and trouver, to find out. See first art. 
Contrive.] To invent. 

It is sinne to controve thing that is to reprove. 

Chaucer. 

Controversalt (kon-tr6-v6rs'al), a. [See 
Controvert.] 1 . Turning different ways, 
‘The temple of Janus, with his two contro- 
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venal faces/ — Controversial, 

^Controversal Boyle. 

Controversary (kon-tro-vers'a-n), a. Per- 
tainini? to controversy; controversial; dis- 
putatious. ' Co/itrorersari/ points/ Bp. Hall 
rPare or obsolete.] ' , 

Oontroverset (kon'tro-vers), n. Contro- 
versy. Spenser. ^ 

Oontroverset (koi/tr6-v6rs), v.t To con- 
trovert; to dispute. Hooker. 
Controverser,t Controversort (kon'tro- 
vers-er), n. A disputant. 

Controversial (kon-tro-ver'sM-al) a [See 
OoNTEOVEiir, CoNTROVEEsy.]^ Relating' to 
disputes; as, a controversial discourse. 
Controversialist (kon-tro-ver'sM-al-ist), 'll. 
One who carries on a controversy; a dispu- 
tant. 

He {Johnson) was both intellectually and morally 
of the stulF of which £ 07 itroversialists are made. 

Macattlay. 

Controversially (kon-tro-ver'shi-al-li), adjv. 
Ill a controversial manner. 

Controversion (kon-tro-ver'shon), n. Act 
of controverting. Booker. 

Controversort (kon^ro-vers-^r), n. See 

CONrROVEllSEE. 

Controversy (kon'tro-ver-si), n. [L. con- 
troversia. See CONTROVERT.] 1. Dispute; 
debate; agitation of contrary opinions. 

Without cojitrovsi'sy, great is the mystery of god- 
liness. ‘ X Tim. iii. i6. 

All controversies that can never ynd, had better 
perhaps never begin. Sir IV. Temple. 

2. A suit in law; a case in which opposing 
parties contend for their respective claims 
before a tribunal. 

And by their word shall every controversy^ and 
every stroke be tried. Dent. xxi. $. 

3. Dispute; opposition carried on. 

The Lord hath a co7ttravcrsy with the nations. 

Jer. XXV. 31, 

4. t Opposition; resistance. ‘And stemming 
(the torrent) wuth hearts of controversy.* 
Shak.—Cootroversy, Dispute. A dispute is 
commonly oral, and is generally of short con- 
tinuance. It may he defined as a temporary 
debate, and in its colloquial usage involves 
the idea of heat. A controveny may be 
oral, but is commonly in writing, and is fre- 
quently continued fora long period of time, 
many persons taking part in it.— S yn. Dis- 
pute, contest, debate, disputation, wrangle, 
strife, quarrel, hostility. 

Controvert (kon'tr6-v6rt), v.t [L. contra, 
against, and verto, versum, to turn.] To 
dispute; to oppose by reasoning; to contend 
against in words or writings; to deny and 
attempt to disprove or confute; to agitate 
contrary opinions; as, to controvert opinions 
or principles; to controvert the justness of. 
a conclusion. 

Some controve7’ted points had been decided ac- 
cording to the .sense of the best jurists. Macaulay. 

Oontroverter (kon'tro-v^irt-(Sr), n. One who 
controverts; a controversial writer. 

Some co7it7'-0ve7‘ters in divinity are like swaggerers 
in a teivern, yoh7iso7i. 

Controvertible (kon-tr6-v6rt'i-hl), a. That 
may be disputed; disputable; not too evi- 
dent to exclude difference of opinion; as, 
this is a controvertible point of law. ‘ Many 
controvertible truths.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Controvertibly (kon-tro-v6rt'i-bli), adv. In 
a controvertible manner. 

Controvertist (kon ' trd-v6rt-ist), n. One 
who controverts; a disputant; a man versed 
or engaged in controversy or disputation. 

This mighty man of demonstration, this prince of 
C07iirovertists. Tillotsoit. 

Contrusion (kon-trb'zhon), n. contrudo, 

contrusum, to press together— cow, together, 
and trudo, to press.] The act of pressing 
together. 

Contubernalt (kon-tti'bar-nal), a. [L. con- 
tubernalis, from contubernvmn, companion- 
ship in a tent— C07?,, together, and taberna, 
a tent See Tavern.] Pertaining to fellow- 
ship in a mess or lodging; dwelling together. 
Contubernialt (kon-th-ber'ni-al), a. [See 
CONTUBEENAL.] Dwelling in the same tent; 
familiar; contubernal. Chaucer. 
Contumacious (kon-tii-ma'shus), a. [L. con- 
timmx—oon, and tumeo, to swell.] 1. Lit 
swelling against; haughty; hence, resisting 
legitimate authority; disobedient; as, ac*.<m- 
tmnacious child. ‘Most obstinate contu- 
macioas sinner.’ Hammond. 

Richard fell before tlie castle of a co7ttu77taciotis 
vassal. Mil77ia7i. 

2. In law, wilfully disobedient to the orders 
of a court.— S yn. Stubborn, obstinate, per- 
verse, unyielding, inflexible, proud, head- 
strong. 
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Contumaciously (kon-td-ma'shus-li), adv. 
Obstinately; stubbornly; penwsely; in dis- 
obedience of orders. 

Contumaciousness (kon-tu-ma'shus-nes), 
71. Obstinacy; perverseness; stubbornness; 
contumacy. 

Contumacy (kon'tu-ma-si), n. [L. eonivt- 
macia. See Contumacious.] 1. Wilful and 
persistent resistance to legitimate authority; 
unyielding obstinacy; stubborn perverse- 
ness. 

Such acts 

Of co7ttiimacy will provoke the Highest 
To make death in us live. Milton. 

2. In law, a wilful contempt and disobed- 
ience to any lawful summons or order of 
court; a refusal to appear in court when 
legally summoned, or disobedience to its 
rules and orders.— Syn. Stubboi-nness, per- 
verseness, haughtiness. 

Contumelious (kon-tu-meli-us), «•. [L. con- 
tmneliosus. See Contumely.] 1 . Indicating 
or expressive of contumely; haughtily re- 
proachful; contemptuous; abusive; insolent; 
riide and sarcastic. ‘ ContunuUous lan- 
guage,’ Swift a contumelious lip.’ 

Te7inyso7i.—2. Haughty and contemptuous; 
disposed to utter reproach, or to insult; 
insolent; proudly rude. 

There is yet another sort of co7ttumeliQns persons, 
■who are not chargeable with ill employing their wit; 
for they use none of it. Dr. "H. Mo7-e. 

3. t Reproachful; shanieful; ignominious. 

As it is in the highest degree injurious to them, so 

it is co7ittt7nelious to him. Dr. H. More. 

Contumeliously (kon-tu-me'li-us-li), adv. 
In a contumelious manner; with pride and 
contempt; rudely; insolently. 
Contumeliousness (kon-tu-me'li-us-nes),9i. 
Reproach; rudeness; contempt. 

Contumely (l^oii'tu-me-li), n. {L.co7itumelia, 
from co7itumeo-—con, and tumeo, to swell.] 
Rudeness or reproach compounded of 
haughtiness and contempt; contemptuous- 
ness; insolence; contemptuous language. 

‘ The oppressor’s wrong; the proud man’s 
co7itu,mely.* Shale. 

Contumulatet (kon-tu'mu-lat), ■y.t [L. con- 
tu7nulo—con, together, and tu7nulus, a tomb. ] 
To lay or bury in the same tomb or grave. 

‘ ConUmnulate both man and wife.’ Old 
poem quoted by Ashmole. 

Contumulationt (l^on-tu'’mu-la''‘'shon), n. 
Act of laying or burying in the same tomb 
or grave. 

Contundt (l^on-tund'), v.t [D. contundo— 
covi, intens., and tiundo, to beat, to bruise. 
See Contusion.] To beat; to bruise by 
beating. 

His (Don Quixote’s) were so that he was 
not corptis mobile, Gayton. \ 

Contune t (kon-tun'). kioun of Continue, 
employed, Tyrwhitt says, for the salse of ! 
the rhyme. 

It is of Love, as of Fortune, 

That chaungeth oft and nill corttune Ckaticer. 

Contuse (kon-tuzO» pret. & pp. co7itused; 
ppr. contusmg. [L. contusiis, contundo. See 
Contusion.] To heat; to bruise; to injui-e 
the flesh or substance of a living being or 
other thing without brealdng the skin or 
substance, sometimes with a breach of the 
skin or substance. - 

Roots, barks, and seeds contused together. Baco7t. 
The ligature co7ituses HciO. lips in cutting them, 
Wiseman. 

Contusion (I'^on-tu’zhon), n. [L. co7itimo, 
from contundo — con, and tundo, to beat; 
Skr. tud.} 1. The act of beating and bruis- 
ing, or the state of being bruised.— 2. The 
act of reducing to powder or fine particles 
by beating.— 3. In surg. a bruise; a hurt or 
injury to the flesh or some part of the body 
without breach or apparent wound, as by 
a blunt instrument or by a f aH. 
Conundrum (ko-nun’'drum), n. [Tlnceitain. 
Possibly from same root as cunniny, know- 
ledge, skill, O.E. cawne, cunne, to 'know.] 
A sort of riddle, in which some odd resem- 
blance is proposed for discovery between 
things quite unlike, the answer involving a 
pun. J. Philips. 

Conus (Ico'nus), n. [L. conus.] 1. In zool. 
a genus of gasteropodous molluscs, the type 
of the family Conidoe, so named from the 
conical form of the shell. They are found 
in the southern and tropical seas. The 
species are very numerous, many of them 
very beautiful, and some are fossil, appeai*- 
ing first in the chalk, and becoming more 
' abundant in the recent formations. This 
genus fonns part of the Buccinoid family of 
fee Pectinibrauchiate order of Gastropods 
in the system of Cuvier. — 2. In bot a term 


denoting that form of inflorescence called 
a strobilus or cone, which is a spike, the 
carpels of which are scale-like, spread open, 
and hear naked seeds. Sometimes the scales 
are thin, with little cohesion, but they often 
are woody, and cohere into a single tuber- 
culated mass. See Cone, Coniferas. 
Conusablet (ko'nus-a-bl), a. [A foini of 
Cog7iizdble (which see).] Liable to be tried 
or judged. ‘ One of those courts where 
matnmonial causes are co7iusaUe.’' Bp. 
Barlow. 

Conusance (kon'us-ans), n. [Er. con-nois- 
sanee.] Cognizance; knowledge; notice. 
Conusant (kon'us-ant), a. Knowing; hav- 
ing notice of. 

Conusor (kon'us-fir). See Cognizor. 
Convalesce (kon-va-lesO, v.i. pret. & pp. 
convalesced; ppr. convalescing. To grow 
better after sickness; to recover health. 

He found the queen somewhat co7Walesced. Knox, 

Convalescence, Convalescency (kon-va- 
les'ens, kon-va-les'en-si), n. [L, co7ivalesco, 
to grow stronger— con, and valesco, to get 
strength, valeo, to be strong. See Well and 
Avail.] The gradual recovery of health 
and strength after disease; the state of a 
person renewing his vigour after sickness or 
weakness. 

Emaciated, shado'w-like, but quite free from his 
fever, the deacon resigned himself to the luxury of 
convalesce7tce. Harper's Mo7ithly Mag. 

Convalescent (kon-va-les'ent), a. Recover- 
ing health and strength after sickness or 
debility.— Con'oaZcsccni hospitals ai’e hos- 
pitals intemiediate between the ordinary 
hospitals and the homes of the patients. 
It was found that many patients discharged 
in a convalescent state died on returning to 
their unhealthy homes. These hospitals 
have been established in several parts of the 
country, with the view of developing con- 
valescence into perfect health by the influ- 
ences of pure air, gentle exercise, and a 
nourishing well-regulated diet. 
Convalescent (Icon-va-les'ent), n. One who 
has recovered his health after sickness. 
Oonvalescently (kon-va-les'ent-li), adv. In 
a convalescent manner. 

Convallaria (kon-val-la'ri-a), n. [L. con- 
vallis, a valley.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Liliacece. The only species in the 
genus is C. 77iajalis, the lily of the valley, 
a perennial stemless herb, with a creeping 
rootstock, Wo or three leaves, and a many- 
flowered raceme of white drooping flowers. 
It flowers in May, and gro^vs in woods and 
on heaths throughout Britain. 

Convection (kon- vek'shon), w.. [L. convectio, 
from conveho, to convey.] The act of carry- 
ing or conveying; specifically, the transfer- 
ence of heat by means of the upward motions 
of the particles of a liquid or gas -which is 
heated from beneath. When a portion of 
water or air is heated above the surround- 
, ing portions, it increases in volume, and 
! thus becoming specifically lighter rises and 
carries with it tlie newly-acquired temper- 
ature, the cooler particles of the fluid rush- 
ing in from the sides and falling down from 
the upper parts of the vessel. Convection- 
currents are thus produced, and the liquid 
or gas is soon heated all through. Electri- 
city also is transferred or transmitted by 
means of convection-currents. 

Convective (Icon-vektTv), a. Resulting from 
or caused by convection; as, a convective 
discharge of electricity. Faraday. 
Convectively (kon-vektflv-li), adv. In a 
convective manner; by means of convection; 
as, heat transferred conveetively. 
Convenahle (kon-ven'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being convened or assembled. 

Convenablet (kon've-na-bl), «. [Fr.] Agree- 
able ; suitable ; consistent ; conformable. 
Spenser. 

Convene (kon-ven')^ v.i. pret, & pp. con- 
vened; ppr. convening. (L. co'nveiiio-~co7i, 
amlve7iio, to come.] 1. To come together; 
to meet; to unite, as things. [Rare,] 

The rays of light converge and C07ive7ie in the 
eyes. Ne7vt07i, 

2. To come together; to meet in the same 
place; to assemble, as persons; as, Parlia- 
ment will conve7ie in February; the citizens 
co7ivened in the city hall.™ S in, To meet, 

' assemble, to congregate. 

Convene (kon-venO, v.t pret. A; pp. con- 
vened; ppr. convening. To cause to assem- 
ble; to call together; to convoke. 

And no-w the almighty father of the gods 

Conve7tes a council in the blest abodes. Pope, 

2. To summon judicially to meet or appear. 
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By the papal canon law, clerks can be convened 
only before an ecclesiastical judge. Ayliffe. 

ConveEee (kon-ve-neO, n. One convened 
or summoned with others. [Hare.] 
Convener (kon-veiV6r), n. l. One who con- 
venes or meets with others. 

I do reverence the conveners (at the Synod of 
Dort) for their worth and learning, Matintagu. 

2, One who convenes or calls a meeting ; in 
Scotland, one appointed to call an organized 
body together, as a committee, of which he 
is generally chairman. 

Convenience, Conveniency (kon-ve'ni-ens, 
kon-ve'ni-en-si), n. [L. convcnientia^ from 
convenio, to convene; lit. a coming together.] 

1. The state or quality of being convenient; 
fitness; suitableness; as, a great deal of mi- 
mnunce in the situation of a place. ~2. Free- 
dom from discomfort or trouble; ease; com- 
fort. 'Bather intent upon the end of (Sod’s 
glory than our own conveniency,' Jer. Tay- 
lor,— B. That which gives ease or comfort; 
accommodation; that which is suited to 
wants or necessity. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, and 
will have this or that conveiiience more, of which he 
had not thought when he began. Dryden, 

4. Opportune conjunction of affairs; oppor- 
tunity ; as, to do it at one’s convenience. 
Convenient (kon-ve'ni-ent), a. 1. Fit; suit- 
able; proper. 'Foolish talking nor jesting, 
which are not convenient’ Eph. v. 4. 

Feed me with food convenient for me. 

Prov. XXX. 8. 

Some arts are peculiarly convenient to particular 
nations. Tillotso7t, 

2. Giving certain facilities or accommoda- 
tion; as, a very convenient staircase,— -3. Op- 
portune; as,aco?ii;en£«?i.tsea3on.— 4. At hand; 
handy. [Colloq.] 

Obstinate heretics used to be brought thither con- 
veniefit for burning hard by. Thackeray. 

Syn. Fit, suitable, adapted, fitted, suited, 
commodious. 

Conveniently (kon-ve'm-ent-li),adti. l. Fit- 
ly; suitably; with adaptation to the end or 
effect; as, that house is not conveniently 
situated for a tradesman. —2. Commodiously; 
with ease; without trouble or difficulty; as, 
he cannot conveniently accept the invitation. 
Convening (kon-ven^ing), n. The act of 
coming together; convention. 

No man was better pleased with the convenitig of 
this parliament than myself. Eikott Basiiike. 

Convent (kou'vent), n. [O.Fr. convent; Fr. 
convent, from L. conventus, a meeting— co?i, 
together, andvcnfo, ventiim, to come,] l.f A 
meeting or assembly. 'A usual ceremony 
at their (the witches’) convents or meetings.’ 
Ben Jonso7i.—2. An association or commu- 
nity of persons devoted to religion; a body 
of monks or nuns. ‘ One of our convent, and 
his (the duke’s) confessor. ' Shak, —3. A house 
for persons devoted to religion; an abbey; 
a monastery; a nunnery. 

Convent t (kon-ventO, v.t. [L. conveiitus, 
convenio.} 1. To call together. 

By secret messengers I did coftvent, 

The English chie'fetaines all. Mir. for Mags. 

2r To call before a judge or judicature. 

He with his oath . . , will make up full clear. 
Whenever he’s conveftted. Skak. 

Convent t (kon-vent'), v.%. 1. To meet; to 

concur.— 2. To serve; to agree; to be con- 
venient. 

When that is known and golden time convents, 

A combination shall be made of our dear souls. 

Shak, 

Convented (kon-vent'ed), pp. Summoned. 
Shak. 

Conventical (kon-veut’ik-al), a. Of or be- 
longing to a convent. A co^vventical prior 
was the same as an abbot. 

Conventicle (kon-venTi-kl), n, [L. conven- 
ticulum, dim. of cotiventus.} 1. An assembly 
or gathering, especially a secret assembly. 

They are commanded to abstain from all conven- 
ticles of men whatsoever. Ayiijffe, 

2. An assembly or meeting; usually applied 
to a meeting of dissenters from the esta- 
blished church for religious worship. In 
this sense it is used by English writers and 
in English statutes. Hence, an assembly, 
in contempt; specifically, it was applied to 
the secret meetings for religious worship 
held by the Scottish Covenanters, when 
they were persecuted for their faith in the 
reign of Charles II. 

The first Christians would never have had recourse 
to nocturnal or clandestine conventicles till driven to 
them by the violence of persecutions. Hamntoitd. 

The old haunter of coftveniicles became an intoler- 
able High Churchman. 3Jacatilay/, 


Conventicle (kon-ven'ti-kl), vA. pret. & pp. 
co7hventicled; ppr. cmmnticlmg. To belong 
to a conventicle; to partake of the nature 
of a conventicle. * Coviventielmg schools 
. . . set up and taught secretly by fanatics.’ 
South. 

Conventicler (kon-ven'ti-kl6r), n. One who 
supports or frequents conventicles. 

Convention (kon-ven'shon),n. [L. conve7itio. 
See CONVENE,] 1. The act of coming to- 
gether; a meeting; an assembly. 

To-morrow morn we hold a great cottvention. 

Tennyson. 

2. Union; coalition. 

The co^iventionspc associations of several particles 
of matter into bodies. Boyle. 

3. A formal, recognized, or statutory meet- 
ing or assembly of men for civil or ecclesi- 
astical purposes; particularly an assembly 
of delegates or representatives for consulta- 
tion on important concerns, civil, political, 
or ecclesiastical. In Great Britain, conven- 
tion is the name given to an extraordinary 
assembly of the estates of the realm, held 
without the king’s writ; as the assembly 
which restored Charles II. to the throne, 
and that which declared the throne to be 
abdicated by James Il.-— CmivenUon of 
estates, the meeting of the estates of the 
kingdom of Scotland, before the Union, 
upon any special occasion or emergency. 
These conventions consisted of any number 
of the estates that might be suddenly called 
together without the necessity of a formal 
citation, such as was required in summon- 
ing a regular parliament.— Conueiiifon of 
royal burghs, the yearly meeting held in 
Edinburgh by commissioners from the royal 
burghs, to treat of certain matters pertain- 
ing to the common good of the burghs. 
Their deliberations, however, excite little 
interest, and are in general directed to mat- 
ters of no public importance. In the 
United States, this name is given to the 
assembly of representatives which forms 
a constitution of government, or political 
association; as, the convention which formed 
the constitution of the United States in 
1787.— 4. In diplomacy, an agreement or 
contract between two parties; an agreement 
previous to a definitive treaty; as, a military 
convention, that is, a treaty made between 
the commanders of two opposing armies 
concerning the terms on which a temporary 
cessation of hostilities shall take place be- 
tween them. See extract. 

And first of all, it is worth while to note that, pro- 
perly, the word Treaty is applied exclusively to poli- 
tical and commercial objects; while the less preten- 
tious though longer denomination of Co7tvention is 
bestowed on special agreements of all kinds— as, for 
instance, international arrangements about postage, 
telegraphs, or literary rights. Blackwood’s 3!ag. 

5. Conventionality. [Rare.] 

Now and then, not often, he (Wordsworth) bursts 
into an open condemnation of worldly cP7ive7itio7is! 
and when he does, not Milton himself is grander or 
more severe. Lo7'd Coleridge. 

Dwell with these, and lose 
Co7tve7ttion, since to look on noble forms 
Makes noble thro’ the sensuous organism 
That which is higher. ' Tefmysoft. 

— Conve^ition treaties, treaties entered into 
between different states, uniier which they 
each bind themselves to observe certain 
stipulations contained in the treaty. 
Conventional (kon-ven'shon-al), a. [B. 
conventional^, pertaining to an agreement, 
from conventio, a coming together, meeting, 
agreement— C 012 , togetlier, and veyiio, ven- 
tmn, to come.] 1. Stipulated; formed by 
agreement; tacitly understood.— 2. Arising 
out of custom or tacit agreement; sanc- 
tioned by general concurrence; depending 
on general concurrence; foimal; as, a con- 
ventional use of language. In the fine arts, 
depending on accepted models or traditions, 
irrespective of the true principles of art. 

Nobody ever yet used co7ive7ttional s.tt to decorate 
with, when he could do anything better. Ricskm. 

— Conventional obligations, obligations re- 
sulting from the special agreement of 
parties, in contradistinction to natural or 
legal obligations. 

Co7vvmtional services reserved by tenures on 
grants, made out of the crown or knights service. 
Hale. 

—Conventional estates, those freeholds not 
of inheritance or estates for life, which are 
created by the express acts of the parties, in 
contradistinction to those which are legal, 
and arise from the operation and constiuc- 
tion oflaw. 

ConventionaHsm (kon-ven'shon-al-izm), n. 
That which is received or estaldished liy 


convention or agreement; a conventional 
phrase, form, or ceremony; anythiirr de 
pending on conventional rules and preSjpts" 
We must be content with the co7tventionalis77is 
vile solid knots and lumps of marble, instead of tli^ 
golden cloud which encircles the fair human fac^ 
with its waving mystery. Ruskin, 

CoaventionaHst (kon-ven'shon-al-ist) n 
One who adheres to a convention or treaty’ 
Conventionality (kon-ven'.shon-al"i-ti) n 
A conventional mode of living, acting or 
speaking, as opposed to what is natural* a 
conventional term, principle, or custom. ’ 

It is strong and sturdy writing; and breaks un » 
whole region of C07tve7itto7talities. Laynk 

Conventionalize (kon-ven'shon-al-izY 
pret. <fc pp. conventionalized; ppr. conven- 
tionalizing. 1. To render conventional; to 
bring under the influence of conventional 
rules; to render observant of the conven- 
tional rules of society; as, to conventionalize 
abutcher’sboy.— 2. In the/mc arts, to render 
or represent in accordance with convention- 
al rules. 

The fact is, neither (leaves nor figures) are ideal- 
ized, but both are co7ive)itmialized on the same prin- 
ciples, and in the same way. Ruskin. 

ConvOEtionally (kon-ven'shon-al-li), adv. 
In a conventional manner; by tacit agree- 
ment. 

COEVentionary (Icon-ven'shon-a-n), a. Act- 
ing under contract; settled by stipulation; 
conventional; as, conventionary tenants. ’ 
ConventiOEer (kon-ven'shon-er), n. One 
who belongs to a convention. 
COEVeEtiOEiSt (kon-veiFshon-ist), n. One 
who makes a contract. 

COEVeEtual (kon-ven'tu-al), a. [Fr. conven- 
tual.} Belonging to a convent; monastic; 
as, conventual priors. ‘ Conventual regular- 
ity,’ Thackeray.— Conventual church, the 
church attached or belonging to a convent. 
COEVeEtual (kon-ven’tu-al), n. One that 
lives in a convent; a monk or nun. ‘ The 
venerable conventual.’ Addison. 

COEVerge (l^on-v^rJO, uf. pret. & pp. con- 
verged; ppr. converging. [L.L. convergo— 
eon, and to incline. See Verge.} To 
tend to one point; to incline and approach 
nearer together, as two lines which con- 
tinually approach each other: opposed to 
diverge. Lines which converge in one direc- 
tion diverge in the other. 

Colours mingle, features join, and lines coiiver^e. 

Akefiside. 

The mountains co7iverge into a single ridge. 

y person. 

CoEvergence, CoEvergeEcy (kon-v6rj'ens, 
kon-verj'en-si), n. 1. The quality of converg- 
ing ; tendency to one point. ‘ The convergence 
or divergence of the rays falling on the 
pupil.’ Berkeley,— 2. In math, the gradual 
diminution of the terms of 
an indefinitely continued 
series. See CONVERGING. 
CoEvergeEt (kon-v6rj'ent), 
a. Tending to one point; 
approaching each other, as 
they proceed or are extend- 
ing. — Convergent-nerved, in 
hoi. a term used in describ- 
ing the venation of leaves, 
to denote cases where the 
ribs form a curve, and meet 
at the point, as in Blan- 
tago lanceolala.—Coiivergent 
series. See CONVERGING. 
CoEVerging (kon-verj'ing), p. and a. Tend- 
ing to one point; approaching each other, 
as lines extended.— rays, in 
optics, those rays of light which, proceeding 
from different points of an object, approach, 
meet, and cross, and become diverging rays. 
—Converging series, in math, a series of 
numbers proceeding without end, and 
having terms which gradually dimmish 
in such a manner that no number whatso- 
ever of them added together will be as great 
as a certain given number. But wlien such 
a number can ])o added together as will ex- 
ceed any given number, however great, the 
series is said to be divergent. 

Conversable (kon-vers''a-bl), a. [Fr. con- 
versable; It. conversabUe. See CoNVEB.SE.] 
(Qualified for conversation, or rather dis- 
posed to converse; ready or inclined to 
mutual communication of thoughts; soci- 
able; free in discourse. 

Mrs. Brirck'li let lodj>ings to many C07ne7'saHs 
single .qentlemen, with great profit, but never brought 
any more actions for breach of promi.se of marriage. 

Dicke7is. 

CoEversableness(kon'V6rs^a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being free in conversation;^ dis- 
position or readiness to converse ; sociability. 
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GoaversaWy (koa-vers'a-bli), adv. 

conversable manner. 

Conversance, Conversancy (kon'vers-aas, 
kon'vers-an-si), n. The state of being con- 
versant; habit of familiarity; familiar inter- 
course or acquaintance. [Rare.] 

Conversant (kon'vers-ant), a. [See Con- 
verse, verb.] 1. Iveeping company; having 
frequent or customary intercourse; inti- 
mately associating; familiar by fellowship 
or cohabitation; acquainted; followed by 
loitn, formerly also by among. ‘ The strangers 
that were conversant among them.’ Josh, 
viii. 35. 

But the men were very good to us . , . as long- as 
we were conversant 7uiih them, i Sam, xxv. 15* 
Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness. Shah. 

% Acquainted by familiar use or study: fol- 
lowed generally by with; formerly, and yet 
occasionally, by in. 

The learning and skill he had by h^mg conversant 
in their books. Hooker. 

He uses the different dialects as one who had been 
ionversant 7oith them all. Pope. 

3. Having concern or relation to; concerned 
or occupied: followed by ahout. 

Education is conversant about children. Wotton. 

COEversaatt (kon^vSrs-ant), n. One who 
converses with another. 

COEVersaEtly (kon'v6rs-ant-li), adv. In a 
conversant or familiar manner. 
Conversation (kon-v6r-sa'shon), n. l. Gene- 
ral course of manners; behaviour; deport- 
ment, especially as it respects morals. [Ob- 
solescent.] 

Let your conversation be as becometh the gospel. 

Phil. i. 37. 

Be ye holy in all manner of conversatioft. 

X Pet. i. ig. 

2. A keeping company; familiar intercourse; 
intimate fellowship or association; com- 
merce in social life. ‘ Comersation with the 
best company.’ Dryden. [Obsolescent.]— 

3. t Familiar intercourse or acquaintance 
from using or studying. ‘Much conmrsa- 
lion in books.' Bacon.’— L Familiar dis- 
course; general interchange of sentiments; 
chat; unrestrained talk, opposed to a for- 
mal conference. [This is now the most 
general use of the word.] 

It is a secret known but to few, yet of no small use 
in the conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s 
conversation, the first thing you should consider is 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, or 
that you should hear him. Sterne, 

One of the best rules for conversation is never to 
say a thing which any of the company can reason- 
ably wish we had rather left unsaid. Sterns. 

5. Carnal commerce, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, hut most usually the latter; as, crimi- 
nal conversation. — Conversation (or speak- 
ing) tithe, a pipe made of gutta-percha, 
caoutchouc, or metal for conveying sound 
or for delivering messages from one part of 
a building to another; also a tube for enabl- 
ing conversation to be carried on easily 
with deaf people.— Syn. Intercourse, com- 
munion, commerce, familiarity, discourse, 
dialogue, colloquy, talk, chat. 
Conversational (kon-v6r-sa'shon-al), a. 
Pertaining to conversation; done in mutual 
discourse or talk. 

Conversationalist (kon-v^r-sa'shon-al-ist), 
71.. One w'ho excels in conversation. 
Conversationed t ( kon - v6r - sa ' shond), a. 
Having a certain behaviour or deportment. 

Till she be better conversationed ... 

I’ll keep as far from her as the gallows. Bean. Sr FL 

Conversationism (kon-v6r-sa'shon-izm), n. 
A word or phrase used in easy conversation; 
a colloquialism. 

Conversationist (kon-v^r-sa'shon-ist), n. 
One who excels in conversation. 

I^must not quite omit the talking sage, 

Kit'Cat the famous conversationist. Byron, 

Conversative (kon-verisa-tiv), a. l.f Relat- 
ing to social intercourse ; social. Wotton. — 
2. Ready to converse or talk. 
Conversazione (kon- v<5r-sat'si-o'’na), 71 . [It.] 
B^urmeriy an evening assembly for conversa- 
tion and social recreation; now a social 
assembly for the promotion of literature, 
science, or art, by talk or otherwise. 
Converse (kon-versQ, v.i, pret. <& pp. con- 
versed; ppr, conversing. [Fr. converser; L. 
conversor, to associate with— co7i, and ver- 
sor, to be engaged in anything, live or re- 
main in a place, freq. of ve7'to, versu7n, to 
turn.] 1. To keep company; to associate; 
to hold intercourse and be intimately ac- 
quainted; followed by loith. 

For him who lonely loves 

To seek the distant hills, and there converse with 
nature. Thomso 7 t. 


2. t To have sexual commerce. Guardian. — 

3. To talk familiarly; to have free inter- 
course in mutual communication of thoughts 
and opinions; to convey thoughts recipro- 
cally: followed by with before the person 
addressed, and on before the subject. 

With thee conversing^ I forget all time; 

All seasons and their change, all please alike. 

MiltOTt. 

So she goes by him attended. 

Hears him lovingly co7tverse. Tennyson. 

[This is now the most general use of the 
word.]— Syn. To associate, commune, dis- 
course, talk, speak. 

Converse (kon'v^rs), n. [See above.] 1. Ac- 
quaintance by frequent or customary inter- 
course; cohabitation; familiarity; in this 
sense the word may include discourse or 
not; as, to hold converse with persons of 
different sects; or to hold converse with ter- 
restrial tilings. 

There studious let me sit. 

And hold high converse with the mighty dead. 

Thomson. 

’Tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature's charms. Byron. 

2. Conversation; familiar discourse or talk; 
free interchange of thoughts or opinions. 
‘Thy converse drew us with deHght.' Ten- 
7vyson. 

Formed by thy converse happily to steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope. 

Converse (kon'vers), [L. eonverto, con- 
verti, conversum, to tui’n round,] 1. A part 
answeiing or corresponding to another, hut 
differing from it in nature and required to 
make it complete; a reciprocating part; the 
complement; the counterpart; as, the hol- 
lows in a mould in which a medal has been 
cast are the cmverse of the parts of the 
medal in relief: used often in the sense of 
the opposite, the contrary, the reverse. 

‘John Bruce’ was written uncompromisingly in 
every line of his face, just the converse of Forrester, 
whom old maids of rigid virtue, after seeing him 
twice, were irresistibly impelled to speak of as 
‘ Charley.’ Lawrence. 

2. In math, an opposite proposition; thus, 
after drawing a conclusion from something 
supposed, we invert the order, making the 
conclusion the supposition or premises, and 
draw from it what was first supposed. Thus, 
if two sides of a triangle are equal, the 
angles opposite the sides are equal; and the 
converse is true: if these angles are equal 
the two sides are equal.— 3. In logic, a pro- 
position which is formed from another by 
interchanging the subject and predicate. 
Thus, ‘religion is the truest wisdom,’ is a 
proposition, and its converse is, ‘the truest 
wisdom is religion.’ 

Converse (kon'vers), a. [See Convert.] 
Turned about; opposite; reciprocal. 

Conversely (kon'vCrs-li), adv. With change 
of order; in a contrary order; reciprocally. 

As whatever of the produce of tlie country is de- i 
voted to production is capital, so coftversely, ' 
whole of the capital of the country is devoted to pro- i 
duction. y.S.Mill. \ 

In math, by conversion. See Conversion, i 

Conversihle (kon-vto'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being converted or made converse. ‘This 
conversible . . . sorites.’ Hammond. 

Conversing (kon-vers'ing), n. Conversation; 
intercourse; dealings. 

It were very reasonable to propound to ourselves 
in all our conversmgs with others, that one great 
design of doing some good to their souls. More. 

Conversion (kon>v6rishon), n. [L. convers^io. 
See Convert.] 1. In a general sense, a turn- 
ing or change from one state to another; 
with regard to substances, transmutation; 
as, a conversimi of water into ice, or of food 
into chyle or blood. — 2. Milit. a change of 
front, as when a body of troops is attacked 
in the flank, and they change their position 
to face the enemy,— 3. Intheol. a change of 
heart or disposition, in which the enmity 
of the heart to God and his law, and the 
obstinacy of the will, are subdued, and are 
succeeded by supreme love to God and his 
moral government, and a reformation of 
life.— 4.’ Change from one side or party to 
•another. 

That coiversion will be suspected that apparently 
concurs with interest. Johnson. 

5. A change from one religion to another. 
‘The conversion of the Gentiles.’ Acts xv. 4. 

6. In law, the act of appropriating to private 
use; as, in trover and conversion.--^. Naut. 
the reduction of a vessel by one deck, there- 
by converting a line-of-battle ship into a 
frigate, or a crank three-decker into a good 
two-decker, or a serviceable vessel into a 
hulk.— of equations, in alg. the 
reduction of equations by multiplication, or 


the manner of altering an equation when 
the quantity sought or any member of it is 
a fraction; the reducing of a fractional 
equation into an integral oxid.— Con/version 
of p7’opositio7is, in logic, i& 0 , changing of 
the subject into the place of the predicate, 
and still retaining the quality of the propo- 
sition; as, ‘no virtuous man is a rebel;' ‘no 
rebel is a virtuous man.’ AH logical con- 
version is illative, that is, the truth of the 
converse follows from that of the original 
proposition. — Centre of conversion, in 7 nech. 
is the point in a body about which it tiums 
as a centre, when a force is applied to any 
part of it, or unequal forces to its different 
parts. — Conversion of proportions, in 7 )iath. 
is when of four proportionals it is inferred 
that the first is to its excess above the 
second as the third to its excess above the 
fourth; and the four terms, wlieii thus 
an’anged, are said to he proportionals by 
conversion. 

Conversive (kon-vSrs'iv), a. C«‘ipable of 
being converted or changed; convertible. 
[Rare.l 

Conversive (kon-v6rslv), a. Conversable; 
social. [Rare-I 

To be rude or foolish is the badge of , . . one de- 
ficient in the conversive quality of man, Feltham. 

C onvert (kon-v6rt'), v- 1. [ L. eonverto, to turn 
round, to turn towards — coji, with, and 
verto, to turn. ] 1. 1 To cause to turn ; to 
turn. ‘ 0, which way shall I coiivert myself, ' 
B. Jonson. 

Crystals tvill calefie into electricity and convert the 
needle freely placed. Sir T. Brenvne. 

2. To change or turn into another substance 
or form. 

If the whole atmosphere was converted into water, 
it would make no more than eleven yards water about 
the earth. T. Burnet. 

3. To change from one state to another; as, 
to convert a barren waste into a fruitful field; 
to convert rude savages into civilized, man. 

That still lessens 

The sorrow, and converts it nigh to joy. Milton. 

4. To change or turn from one religion to 
another, or from one party or sect to an- 
other. ‘Augustine is converted by St. Am- 
brose’s sermon.’ Hammond, 

No attempt was made to convert the Moslems. 

Prescott. 

6. To turn from a bad life to a good one; to 
change the heart and moral character, from 
enmity to God and from vicious habits, to 
love of God and to a holy life. 

Repent ye therefore, and be cotiveried, that your 
sins may be blotted out. Acts iii. 19. 

He that converteth 'a. sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death. Jam. v. 30. 

6. To turn from one use or destination to 
another; as, to cmvert liberty into an engine 
of oppression.— 7. To divert from the proper 
or intended use; to change the destination 
of; to appropriate. 

He acquitted himself not like an honest man; for 
he converted the prizes to his own use. Arbitihnot, 

8. To change one proposition into another, 
so that what was the subject of the first 
becomes the predicate of the second; as, all 
sin is a transgression of the law; but every 
transgression of the law is sin.— 9.t To turn 
into another language. ‘ Catullus more ele- 
gantly coTiwried.' B. Jonson. 

Convert (kon-vSrtO, v.i. To turn or be 
changed; to undergo a change. 

The love of wicked friends eof iverts to fear; 

That fear, to hate. Shak. 

Convert (kon'vert), n. 1. A person who is 
converted from one opinion or practice to 
another; a person who renounces one creed, 
religious system, or pai’ty, and embraces 
another: applied particularly to those wdio 
change their religious opinions, but appli- 
cable to political or philosophical sects.— 

2. In a more strict sense, one who is turned 
from sin to holiness. 

Zion .shall be redeemed with judgment, and her 
converts with righteousness. Is, i. 27. 

3. Ill monasteries, a lay friar or brother ad- 
mitted to the service of the house, without 
orders, and not allowed to sing in the choir. 
— Convert, Proselyte, Apostate, Pervert. 
Convert, one who changes one opinion (gene- 
rally in religion) for another: not used in a 
bad sense. Proselyte is sometimes used as 
a synonjune for co7vvert, but is strictly con- 
fined to one who changes his religion; and 
proselytmn does not, like coriversion, neces- 
sarily imply conviction. A proselyte may 
be made by external influences brought to 
bear on Iiim. Apostate, pervert, terms ap- 
plied to one who renounces what the person 
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■using tliese terms holds 
Sat he holds to be error, Ihe latter terra 
is of modem introduction, and is intended 
to express the opposite of convert It is gen- 
erally applied to a person who af>andons 
the Church of England or one the other 
Protestant churches for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. The term apostate is usually 
applied to one who has renounced the Cliris- 
tian religion, and conveys a strong feeling 
of reprobation. It is also used m a wider 
sense, and as nearly equivalent to renegade. 
Converter (hon-vert'er), n. One who con- 
verts; one who makes converts. 

The zealous converters of souls and labourers in 
God’s vinevard. 

Convertibility (kon-v6rt'i-bil' i-ti),n. igrom 
convertihle.'] Iv The condition or quality of 
being convertible ; the capability of being 
converted or changed from one suhstaiice, 
form, or state to another ; as, the converU- 
UUty of water into oxygen and hydrogen. 
‘The mutual convertibility of ^ land into 
money and of money into land.’ Burke. 

2. The quality of being changeable from one 
sound to another; convertibility of an 

with &, or of d into S. , 

Convertible (kon-v6rt'i-bl), a. [L. convertv- 
bili8~con, and verto, to turn.] 1. That may 
be changed; susceptible of change; transmu- 
table ; transformable. 

The labour of the miner, for example, consists of 
operations for digging out of the earth substances 
convertible by industry into various articles fitted for 
human use. 7- S. Mill. 

2. So exactly correspondent that one may 
be used for another; interchangeable. 

The law and the opinion of the judge are not always 
convertible terms. Blackstone. 

So long as we are in the region of nature, , . mira- 
culous and incredible may be allowed to remain con- 
vertible terras. T rench, 

3. That may be changed, as one letter for 
another; as, &, p, and/ are convertible letters. 

Convertibleaess (kon-v6rt'i-bl-nes), n. Con- 
vertibility. _ . 

Convertible (kon-v6rt'i-bli), Recipro- 

cally; with interchange of terms. 
Coixvertitet (kon'v6rt-it). n. A convert. 
Shak. , , 

Convex (kou'veks), a. [L. convexus, carried 
round, rounded off, vaulted— coii, together, 
and veho, vexiom^ to carry.] 

1. Rising or swelling into a sphe- 
rical or rounded form; gib- 
bous: opposed to concave, con- 
vex being applied to the sphe- 
ricity of an exterior surface, 
concave to that of an interior 
surface; as, a conocx mirror or 
lens. Convexity and concavity convex or 
are of particular iniportance in pi^no •convex 
optics, as applied to mirrors Lens, 
and lenses. See Concavo-con- 
vex, Convexo-concave, (fcc.— 2. In hot ap- 
plied to a leaf or receptacle. 

Convex (kon'veks), n. A convex body. 

Half heaven’s glitters with the flame. TicMl. 

Convexed (kon'vekst), a. Blade convex; pro- 
tuberant in a spherical form. 

Convexedly (kon-v^^ks'ed-li), adv. In a con- 
vex form. 

Convexity (kon-veksT-ti), n. [L, convexi- 
tas.] The exterior surface of a convex 
body; a gibbous or globular form; round- 


The very convexity of the earth. Bmtley. 

Convexly(kon^veks-li),<i:<5y. In a convexform; 
as, a body conical. 

Convexness, Oonvexedness 
Oion'veks-nes, kon-veks^ed-nes), 
n. Convexity (which see). 
Convexo-concave (kon-veks"o- 
kon-kav), a. Convex on one side 
and concave on the other; 
having the hollow on the inside 
corresponding to the convex convexo-con- 
surface; as, a convexo-concave cave Lens, 
lens, in which the two sux’faces 
meet if produced, the convexity exceeding 
the concavity. It is otherwise called a 
nienisms, and is chiefly used for 
spectacles. It may be regarded 
as a convex lens. 

Convexo-convex (kon-veks'6- 
kon-veks), a. Convex on both 
sides, as a lens; otherwise 
termed a double-convex lens. 

. Convexo-plane (kon-veks'6- 

plan), a. Convex on the one convexo-con- 
side and plane on the other. vex Lens. 
Convey (kon-vaO> v.t [O.Er. 
conveier, comoyer. It. and L.L. conviare, 
to convey, escort, attend— L. con, with, and 


via, away. Convoy has the same origin. ] 1. 1 o 
carry, bear, or transport, either by land or 
water or in air. ‘I will ccnivey them by sea 
in floats.’ 1 Ki. v. 9, ‘Convey me to my bed, 
then to my grave.’ $haJc. 

There was one conveyed out of my house yesterday 
in this basket. Snai:. 

2. To pass or cause to pass; to transmit; as, 

to convey a right or an estate from father 
to son. , , . 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed down, 
without any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning 
LockCt 

3. In law, to transfer; to pass a title to any- 
thing from one person to another, as by deed, 
assignment, or otherwise; as, to convey 
lands by bargain and sale.— 4. To cause to 
pass; to transmit; to carry by any medium; 
as, air conveys sound; words convey ideas. 

Full well the busy wliLsper, circling round, ^ 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown d. 

Goldsmith. 

5. t To manage; to carry on. 

I will convey the business as I shall find means^ 
iihak. 

6. To impart; to communicate. ‘ To convey 
our thoughts in ardent and intense phrases. 
Addm7i.~-7.\ To steal: synonymous with 
lift in the Scotch phrase, to liift cattle. [Old 

Convey, the wise it call. Steal! — fob, a fico for the 
phrase. 

Convey t (Icon-vtV), v.i. To play the thief. 
‘I will convey, crossbite, and cheat upon 
Simplicius.’ Marston. 

Conveyahle (l^on-va'a-bl), a. That may be 
conveyed or transferred. 

Conveyance (kon-va'ans), n. 1. The act of 
conveying; the act of bearing, carrying, or 
transporting by land or water or through 
any medium; transmission; transference 
The long journey was to be performed on hor.se- 
back— the only sure mode of conveyance Prescott. 
Tradition is no infallible way oi conveyance. 

BJ>. Stillincfleet. 

% In lam, (a) the act of transmitting or 
transferring property from one person to 
another, as by ‘lease and release,’ ‘liargain 
and sale.’ (b) The instrument or document 
by which property is transferred from one 
person to another.— 3. The instrument or 
means by which anything is conveyed; as, a 
canal or aqueduct is a coiiveyancc for water; 
specifically, a vehicle or carriage of some 
kind. ‘These pipes and these conveyances 
of our blood.’ Shak. — 4.t The act of re- 
moving; removal; conduct; convoy. 

Tell her thou mad’.st away her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers; ay, and, for her sake, 

Mad'st quick conveyance of her good aunt Anne. 

Shak. 

5. t Management; artifice; secret practices. 

Close and each practice ill 

Of cosinage .and knavery. Spenser. 

Can they not juggle, and with slight. 

Conveyance play with wrong and right. Hndibras. 

6. t Dishonesty. 

Since Henry’s death I fear there is conveyance. 

Shak. 

Conveyancer (kon-va'ans-6r), n. One whose 
occupation is to draw conveyances of pro- 
perty, deeds, &c. 

Conveyancing (lion-va'ans-ing), n. The act 
or practice of drawing deeds, leases, or 
other writings for transferring the title to 
property from one person to another, of in- 
vestigating the title of the vendors and pur- 
chasers of property, and of framing those 
multifarious deeds and contracts which 
govern and define the rights and liabilities 
of families and individuals. In England, 
the business of conveyancing is carried on 
mainly by barristers and members of the 
Inns of Court, and in Scotland a great deal 
of it is performed by the various classes of 
enrolled law agents, known as writers or 
solicitors, procurators, «fec. 

Conveyer (kon-va'er), n. i. One who con- 
veys; he or that which conveys, carries, 
transports, transmits, or transfers from one 
person or place to another.— 2. t A juggler; 
an impostor; a cheat; a thief. 


Oh good convey 1 are you all 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall Shak. 

Conviexatet (kon-vi'sM-at), v.t. [L. convi- 
cior, convidatus, to reproach, to rail at, eon- 
vicium, abuse.] To reproach; to rail at; to 
abuse. ‘To conviciate instead of accusing,’ 
Laud. 

Conviclnityt (kon-vi-sinfl-ti), n. [L. con, and 
E. vicinity (which see).] Neighbourhood; 
vicinity. ‘The convicinity and contiguity 
of the two parishes.’ T. Warton. 
Coavicioust (kon-vi'shus), a. Same as Con- 
vitiom. 

Convict (kon-vikt'), v.t. [L. convinoo, con- 


vietimi—con, and vineo, to vanquish or sub 
due. See Convince.] 1. To determine the 
truth of a charge against one; to jirove or 
find guilty of a crime charged; to determine 
or decide to be guilty, as by the verdict of a 
jury, by confession, or other legal decision* 
as, the jury convicted the prisoner of felony’ 

2. To convince of sin; to prove or determine 
to be guilty, as by the conscience. 

They who heard it, being convicted by their own 
conscience, went out one by one. Jn. viii. 9, 

3. t To confute; to prove or show to be false. 

Although not only reason but experience may well 
convict it, yet will it not by divers be rejected. 

™ , , « . , Broione. 

4. t To show by proof or evidence. 

Imagining that these proofs will convict a testa- 
ment to have that in it which other men can nowhere 
by reading find. Hooker. 

5. t To condemn to destruction; to doom. 

So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole armada of convicted sail 

Is scattered and disjoined from fellowship. Shak, 

Convict t (kon-vikt'), yp. [Alibrev. of mn- 
victed.] Proved or found guilty. 

Before I be convict by course of law. Shak. 

Convict (kon'vikt), n. A person proved or 
found guilty of a crime alleged against him, 
either by the verdict of a jury or other legal 
decision; in popular language, commonly a 
person undergoing penal servitude.— S yn. 
Malefactor, culprit, Mon, criminal 
Conviction (kon-vik'shon), n. 1 . The act of 
a legal tribunal adjudging, finding, or deter- 
mining a person 'to be guilty of an offence 
charged against him. Convictions generally 
XU’Oceed on the verdict of a jury, but our law 
also admits of summary convictions without 
the intervention of a jury in certain circum- 
stances, as in cases of contempt of court, of : 
attempt to corrupt or withhold evidence, of 
malversation by persons intrusted with the 
criminal police of the country, of certain 
offences against the revenue laws, and in 
proceedings liefore sheriffs and justices of 
the peace for minor offences.— 2. The act of : 
convincing or compelling one to admit the 
truth of a charge or the truth of what is al- , 
leged; the act of comincing of error; confu- 
tation, 

For .ill his tedious talk is but vain boast, 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. Miiton. 

3, The state of being convinced or fully per- ; 
suaded; strong belief on the ground of sutis- 
factoi’y evidence; settled persuasion. 

An act of divine grace could alone workman instan- 
taneou-s change in the convictions of a nation. 

Prescott. 

4. The state of being convinced or convictetl, 
as by the admonitions or dictates of con- 
science; the .state of being convicted of sin. 
‘To call evil good, and good evil, against 
the convictions of conscience.’ Swift. 

The manner of his conviction was designed, not as 
, a peculiar privilege to him, Imt as a . . . lasting, 
argument for the conidetion of others. AUerbury. 

— Persuasion, Oonviction, Faith, Opinion, 
Belief. See under PERSUASION. 

Convictism (kon'vikt-izm), n. The convict 
system; the system of transporting convicts 
to penal settlements. ‘ The evils of con- 
victism.’ W. Howitt. 

Convictive (kon-vikt'iv), a. Having^ the 
power to convince or convict. 'Convktive 
evidence.’ Glanville. [Rare or obsolete.] 
Convictively (kon-vikt'iv-li), adv. In a con- 
vincing manner. 

Convictiveness (kon-vikt'iv-nes), n. Power 
of convicting. 

Convince (kon-vinsO, 'o.t pret. & pp. con- 
vinced; ppr. cmivlneing. [L. eonvinco—con, 
and vinca, to vanquish.] 1. To persuade or 
satisfy the mind by evidence; to subdue the 
opposition of the mind to truth or to wlial 
is alleged, and compel it to yield its assent; 
as, to convince a man of his errors, or to 
convince him of the truth. 

For he mightily convinced the Jews, showing by 
the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ. 

Acts xvm, S9-^ 

2. t To convict; to prove guilty; to constrain 

one to admit or acknowledge himself to be 
giiiRy- . . 

If ye have respect to persons, ye commit sm, ana 
are convinced of (by) the law as trangressors. 

Jam. 51 . 9 . 

Drag hence , . , 

This impious judge, piecemeal to tear liis lunbs 
Before the law convince him. ebster. 

3. t To evince; to demonstrate; to prove. 

Yet this, sure, methinks, convinces a power for the 
sovereign to raise payments for land forces. 

Quoted by Hallam.m, 

4. t To overpower; to surmount; to van- 
quish. 
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His two chamberlains 

Will I with wine and wassail so convince^ 

That memory, the %varder of the brain, ^ 

Shall be a fume. iilta/i. 

6. To refute. 

God never wrouijUt miracle to convince .atheism, 
because his ordinary works convince it. hacon, 

Couviiice, Pcrsucide. To convince a person 

u to satisfy his miderstanding as to the 
truth of a certain statement ; to persuade 
him is to influence his feelings or will. ^ 
Convincemeilt (kon-vins nient), n. Convic- 
tion. [Raiv.] . 1 

Conviiicible (kon-vins'i-bl), 1. Capable 
of conviction. [Eare. ]— -2. t Capable ot being 
disproved or refuted. ‘ Convmcible falsities. 
Sir T. Broicne. ^ y t 

€oEvincingiy Ovon-wnsTng-li), adv. In a 
convincing manner; in a manner to leave 
no room to doubt, or to compel assent. 
CoEvlncrngness (kon-vins'ing-nes), n. The 
power of convincing’. 

CoEVitiatet (kon-vi'shi-iit), v.t Same as 
Conviciate. 

COEVitiOUSt (kon-vi'shiis), a. [L. conyicior, 
to reproach, ] lleproachfiil ; convicious. 
^Convitwiis words. ’ Queen Blizaheth. 
Oonvivalt (kon-viv'al), a. Of or belonging 
to a feast; festive; convivial. Broime. 
CoEVive t (kon-viv')> To entertain; to 
feast. 

Go to iny tent, there in the full convive we. Shah, 
€0EViYial (kon-vi'vi-al), a, [L. convimlis, 
fi’om conviva, a guest, or convivo, to live or 
eat and drink together— con, and vivo, to 
live. See Viottjals.] Relating to a feast 
or entertainment; festal; social; jovial. 
‘Your social and convivial spirit.’ J)r. Neio^ 
ton. , . ' 

I was the fir.st who set up festivals; 

Which feasts, convivial meetings we did name. 

Sir y. Denham. 

Syn. Festive, festal, jovial, social. 
€OEVivialist (kon-vi'vi-al-ist), n. A person 
of convivial habits. 

€OEViviality (kon-vi'vi-al"i-ti), 7i. 1. The 

good humour or mirth indulged at an enter- 
tainment.— 2. A convivial spirit or disposi- 
tion. 

€onvivially (kon-vi'vi-al-li), adv. In a spirit 
of conviviality; in a convivial manner; fes- 
tively; as, convivially inclined. 

'Convocatet (kon'vo-kat), v. t. pret. & pp. con- 
vocaUd; ppr. convocating. [L. convoco, to 
convoke— con, and voco, to call. See Voice. ] 
To convoke; to call or summon to meet; to 
assemble by summons. 

'•COEVOcation (kon-vo-kiVshon), n. [See CON- 
voGATE. ] 1, The act of calling or assembling 
by summons. 'Diophaiitus, making a gen- 
eral convocatmi, spake in tliis manner.’ Sir 
P. Sidney.— 2. An assembly. 

In the first day there shall be a holy convocation, 

E-\. xii. i6, 

3. In England, an assembly of the clergy, by 
their representatives, to consult on ecclesi- 
astical affairs. There are, strictly speaking, 
two such assemblies— one for the archiepis- 
copal province of Canterbury, the other for 
that of York, though the former is often 
spoken of as the Convocation, this province 
being by far the more important. In the 
province of Canterbury the Convocation con- 
sists of an iixiper and a lower house. In the 
upper house sit the archbishops and bishops; 
in the lower house the deans and archdea- 
■cons and the inferior clergy, represented 
by their proctors. In former times convoca- 
tions had the power of enacting canons, but 
this power was virtually abolished by the 
statutes of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and 
Charles II. ; since that time the convocation 
has had no legislative business to transact 
and it had become customary to prorogue 
it every year immediately upon its assem- 
bling. Of late years, however, there has 
been a disposition to revive its deliberative 
functions, and to utilize these for the good 
■of the church and of religion. Thus the 
propriety of revising the authorized transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures and other cog- 
nate subjects have Been discussed in its 
meetings.— 4. Some of Convocatmi, in the 
, University of Oxford, is the assembly which 
enacts, amends, &c. , laws and statutes; elects 
burgesses, many professors, and other offi- 
cers, &c. It is composed of all members of the 
university who have at any time been regents, 
and who, if independent members, have re- 
tained their names on the books of their 
respective colleges.— S tn. Meeting, assem- 
bly, congregation, congress, diet, conven- 
tion, synod, council. 

Convocational (kon-v6-ka''shon-al), a. Re- 
lating to a convocation. [Rare.] 


COEVOcatiOEist (kon-vo-ka'shon-ist),n. One 
who supports convocation; an advocate of 
convocation; one favourable to the revival 
of its powers. 

OoEVOl5:e(kon-v6kO, v.t. pret. & pTg.convbked; 
ppr. convoking. [L. cotivoco; Fr. comoqxier. 
See Voice.] To call together; to summon 
to meet; to assemble by summons. 

From March, 1639, to April, 1640, the houses of par- 
liament were not convoked. Never in our history had 
there been an interval of eleven years between par- 
liament and parliament. Macaulay. 

—Call, Convoke, Summon. See under Call. 
Convolute, Convoluted (kon'vo-iut, kon'- 
v6-lut-ed), a. Rolled together, or one part 
on another, as the sides or margins of nas- 
cent leaves in plants, or as the petals and 
stigmas in crocus. ‘Beaks recurved and 
convoluted like a ram’s horn.’ Pennant— 
Convoluted bones, in anat the upper and 
lower turbinated bones of the nose. 
COEVOlutiOE ^on-v6-lu'shon), 71 . [L. con- 
volutio, convotutionis — cmi, together, and 
volvo, volutum, to turn.] 1. The act of roll- 
ing or winding together, or one thing on 
another; a winding motion. 

O’er the calm sky in convolution swift 

The feathered eddy floats. Thomson, 

2. The state of being rolled upon itself or 
rolled or wound together; a turn or winding; 
a fold; as, the convolutions of the brain, of 
the intestines, of a vine. ‘ The convolutions 
of a smooth-lipped shell.’ Wordsworth, 

My head 

Which bears a season’d brain about, 

Unsubject to confusion, 

Tho' soak’d and saturate, out and out 
Thro’ every convolution. Tennyson. 

Convolutive (konVo-lut-iv), a. In hot same 
as Co7ivolute. 

Convolve (lion-volv’), v.t pret. pp. con- 
volved; ppr. convolving. [L. convolvo — con, 
and volvo, to roll. See Wallow.] To roll 
or wind together; to roll one part on an- 
other. 

Then Satan first knew pain, 

And writhed him to and fro convolved. Milton. 

Convolvulacese (kon-volv‘u-la"se-e), 71 , [See 
Convolvulus.] A nat. order of monope- 
talous exogens, consisting of herbs or shrubs 
usually twining. The leaves are opposite, 
and the showy flowers are tubular, bell- 
siiaped or funnel-shaped. Tliey are often 
purgative, hut some, like the sweet-potato, 
yield esculent roots. About a thousami 
species have been described from temperate 
but chiefly from tropical countries. 
Convolvuiaceous (kon-volv’u-la"shus), a. 
Relating to the convolvulus. 

ConvolVElin (kon-vol'vu-lin), n. See 
Ri-ioeeoeetin. 

ConvolvulES (kon-volv'u-lus), n. [L., bind- 
weed, from co7ivolvo, to entwine, in reference 
to their twining habit.] Bindweed, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Convolvulacese, consist- 
ing of slender 
twining lierbs, 
with milky juice. 

The flowers are 
white, pink, pur- 
ple, or blue, with 
the five stamens 
inserted at the 
bottom of the bell- 
shaped corolla. 

Three species are 
indigenous to Bri- 
tain, and are popu- 
larly known as 
bindweeds. Many 
of the species are 
exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Convolvulus 
Jalapa was long 
considered as 
yielding the true £xcs-omum Pur^a {the jalap 
jalap of com- Convolvulus), 

merce. This is now 

kno'svn to he procured from Bxogonium 
Purga, an allied plant, found on the Mexican 
Andes, and the root is sent, under the name 
of Purga di Jalapa, to Vera Cruz, whence it 
reaches Europe either directly or through 
New York. G. Scammonia furnishes the 
scammony of commerce, which is the con- 
crete juice of the root of the plant, and is 
used as a purgative. It is imported from 
Smyrna, but is seldom procured in an un- 
adulterated state, the chief adulteration 
being chalk and starch. 

Convoy (kon-vof), v.t [Fr. convoyer—con, 
along with, and voie, L. via, a way. See 
Convey.] 1. To accompany on the way for 
protection either by sea or land; to escort; 
as, ships of war convoyed the Jamaica fleet; 
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the troops convoyed the baggage waggons. 

2. [Scotch.] To set out wflth a person and 
accomi>any him for a part or the whole of 
the way he has to go. 

But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same. 

Tells how a neibour lad cam o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. Burns. 

Convoy (kon'voi), 7i. l. A protecting force 
accompanying ships or property on their 
way from place to place either by sea or 
land. By sea, a ship or ships of war wiiich 
accompany merchantmen for protection 
from an enemy. By land, any body of troops 
which accompany provisions, ammunition, 
or other property for in-otection. In this 
sense it is sometimes used as an adjecti ve; as, 

‘ Conv<yy ships accompany tlieir merchants.’ 
Sryden.—2. The ship or fleet conducted and 
protected; that wdiich is conducted by a 
protecting force ; that which is convoyed. 
[The word sometimes includes both the 
protecting and protected fleets. ] Cia 7'Jce. — 

3. The act of attending for defence. ‘ To 
obtain the co7vvoy of a m an of war. ’Macau la y. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where services 
were done, at sucli a siege, at such a convoy. .Shah. 

At Conveyance. ‘Crowns for co7ivoy put 
into his purse.' Shak. 

Convulse (kon-vuls'), v.t [L. co7ivello, con- 
vulsimi, convulsus—con, and vello, to pull or 
plnck.] 1. To draw or contract, as the mus- 
cular parts of an animal body; to affect by 
iri’egular spasms; as, the whole frame may 
be convulsed by agony.— 2. To shake; to 
affect by violent irregular action. 

Convulsing- heaven and earth. Thomson. 

Syn. To agitate, disturb, tear, rend. 
Convulsion (Icon-vul'shon), n. [L. convulsio.'} 

1. 1 The act of agitating or shaking. 

Those two massive pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 
He tugged. Milton. 

2. A violent and involuntary contraction of 
the muscular parts of an animal body, with 
alternate relaxations. Infants are very fre- 
quently affected with convulsions, in which 
state their body undergoes violent, spas- 
modic contractions, feeling and voluntary 
motion ceasing for tlie time being. Such 
attacks usually have their origin in bad 
ventilation and injudicious feeding, and are 
frequently fatal.— 3, Any violent and irregu- 
lar motion; turmoil; tumult; commotion; 
as, a great convulsion of nature. 

Whether it be that Providence at certain periods 
sends great men into the world . . . ; or tiiat such 
at all times latently exist, and are developed into 
notice by national convulsions, . , , the fact is unde» 
niable that the great men who effected the American 
and French revolutions . . . left behind them no 
equals. JVm. Chambers, 

Syn, Agitation, commotion, tumult, disturb- 
ance, turmoil, tremor, perturbation, throo. 
COEVulsional (kon-vuFshon-al), a. Having 
convulsions; relating to convulsions. [Rfn e. j 
CoEVulsionary (kon-vul'shon-a-ri), n. One 
of those fanatics of the last century in France 
who had or affected to have convulsions, pro- 
duced by religious impulses. The name was 
first applied to fanatics who exhibited varied 
seizures at the tomb of a Jansenist at St. 

I Mddard, some jumping, some barking, and 
others mewing like a cat. 

Convnisionary (kon-vurshon-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to convulsion. ‘ Co7ivulsio7iary strug- 
gles.’ Sir F. Scott 

: Convulsive (kon-vulslv), a. 1. Pro<lucing 
or tending to produce convulsion. ‘ Convul- 
sive rage.’ Pt-yden. ^Convulsive sorrow.’ 
Pnor.— 2. Attended with, or characterized 
by, convulsion or spasms. ‘ Convulsive mo- 
tions.’ Sir M. Hale. 

An irregular convulsive jiiovement may be neces- 
sary to throw oft' an irregular convulsive disease. 

Burke. ■ 

Convulsively (kon-vulsTv-li), adv. In a 
convulsive manner; with convulsion. 

Cony, Coney (kd'ni), n. [O.E. coning, cun- 
ning, perhaps from O.Fr. conil, co7ii7i, It. 
coiviglio, from L. cimiculus, a rabbit; said 
to have been originally a Spanish word; 
comp. D. ko7iij7i, G. kaninchen, Sw, and Dan, 
kanin, W. cw7dng, Gael. coinea7i, Ir. comin, 
Manx cojinae— rabbit.] 1. A rabbit; a quad- 
ruped of the genus Lepus, which has a short 
tail and naked ears.— 2. In Scinp. a species 
of Hyrax (H. syriacus or dama7i), included 
in a special order (Hyracoidea) of mammals. 
See Daman.— 3. t A simpleton. 

The system of cheating, or as it is now called 
swindling, was carried to a great length early in the 
seventeenth century; a collective society of sharpers 
was called a warren, and their dupes rabbit suckers 
(that is, young rabbits) or emtes. Nares. 
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Cony-Mrrow (ko'ni-bu-ro), n. A place 
where rabbits burrow in the earth. 

Cony-catcht (ko'ni-kach), vA. [From cony, 
ill its old sense of simpleton, and catch.] 
In the cant of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to 
trick. ^ 

I must coney-cnich, I must sluft. .s/taa. 

Cony-catcihert (k6hii-kach-6r), 71. A thief; 
a cheat; a sharper. 

Cony-catchLingt (kohii-kacli-iiig), 71. Cheat- 
ing. 

Cony -wool (ko'ni-wul), 71. The fur of 
rabbits, extensively used in the hat manu- 
facture. „ , 

Conyza (kb-nf za); n. [Gr. Iconyza, fleabane.] 
Meabaiie, a genus of plants, order Com- 
posittc. The species, amounting to eighty, 
are annual or perennial herbs, rarely shrubs, 
with inconspicuous radiate flowers, scat- 
tered over the warmer regions of the earth, 
a few being found in temperate countries. 
None possess properties of any value. Their 
popular name was given to them because of 
their supposed property, when powdered 
and sprinkled, of driving away fleas. 

Coo (kb), V. i [Imitative of the noise of <loves. 

0. E. and Sc. croo; like D. koi'ren, Icel. Jcurra, 
Er. 7'oucQuU7', to coo like a dove. ] 1. To cry 
or make the characteristic sound uttered by 
pigeons or doves. 

The stock-dove only through tlie forest cooes 
Mournfully hoarse. Thomson. 

% To show affection, as a man to a ivoinan, 
or conversely; to act in a loving manner. 

What are you doing now, 

Oh Thomas Moore? 


Sighing or suing now, 
Rhyming or wooing now, 
Billing or cooing now, 
Which, Thomas Moore? 


Byron. 


Gooey, a See Cooie. 

Coof, Cuif (kiif, kiif), n. [Icel, a slow 
person.] A lout; a coward. [Scotch.] 

How best 0’ chiels are whyles in want, 

While coo/s on countless thousands rant. Burns. 

Cooie (kb'i), 71. [Imitative.] The cry or call 
of the Australian aborigines. 

Cooie (kbfl), v.t. To cry or call like the abor- 
igines of Australia. 

Cooingly (kb'ing-li), ado. In a cooing maimer. 

O thou 1 for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ’mong myrtles. Keats. 

Cook (kpk), v.t [A. Sax. c6c, a cook, gecOc- 
7iiaii, to cook, borrowed, like Dan. koge, G. 
kochen, D. kooken, to boil, to cook, from L. 
coquo, to cook, coquus, a cook. Tlie same 
root is found in Skr. ] 1. To prepare, as vic- 
tuals for the table, by boiling, roasting, bak- 
ing, broiling, &c. ; to dress, as meat or vege- 
tables, for eating.— 2. To dress up or give a 
colour to for some special purpose ; as, to 
cook a narrative; specifically, to tamper 
with accounts which are to be submitted 
to other parties, as those of a railway o-v 
bank to its shareholders, so as to give them 
a more favourable aspect than they ought 
to have ; to garble ; to falsify. 

The accounts, even if cooked, still exercise some 
check. J. S. Mill. 

— To cook one's goose, to kill or ruin a person; 
to do for him. [Colloq. or low. ] 

Cook (kuk), 71. [A. Sax. coc, from L. coquus. 
See verb. ] One whose occupation is to pre- 
pare victuals for the table; a man or woman 
who dresses meat or vegetables for eating. 
Cook (ki|k), v.i. [From the sound. ] To make 
the noise of the cuckoo. 

Cook, Couk (kiik), v.i. [See Keek.] To ap- 
pear for a moment and then suddenly dis- 
appear; to appear and disappear by turns; 
as, he cooket round the corner, [Scotcli.] 
Cook '^0 throw. ‘ Cook me that 

ball.’ ^ose. [Obsolete or local.] 

Cookee (kiik'e), n. A female cook. [Colloq.] 
Cookery (kT;k'6r-i), 7i. The art or the prac- 
tice of dressing and preparing victuals for 
the table. 

Cook-house (kuklious), n. An erection on 
a ship’s deck for containing the caboose or 
cooking apparatus; the galley. 

Cookie, Cooky (kukfl), n. [D. koekje, dim. of 
koek, a cake.] A kind of small sweet-bread 
for eating at tea; a bun. [Scotch.] 
Cook-maid (knk'mad), n. A female servant 
or maid who dresses provisions. 
Cook-room (kukrom), 71. A room for cook- 
ery; a kitchen. On board of ships, a galley 
. or caboose. 

Cool (kbl), a. [A. Sax. c6l; cog. G. kuM, cool; 
Icel. kul, D. koel, a cold blast. The root is 
seen also in chill, cold. Sc. caller, Icel. kala, 
to freeze, also in L. gelu, frost, gelidus.] 

1. Moderately cold; being of a temperature 
between hot and cold; as, cool air; cool 


water. “2. Not ardent or zealous; not angry; 
not fond; not excited by passion of any kind; 
indifferent; a cool temper; a cool lover. ‘Cool 
patience?’ Shak. * Cooler hlood.’ 31 assinger. 
3. Not hasty ; deliberate ; calm ; as, a cool 
purpose,— 4. Not retaining heat; light; as, 
a cool dress.— 5. Quietly impudent and self- 
ish: said of persons and acts. ‘ That struck 
me as rather cooV Punch. [Colloq.] — 
6. Manifesting coldness, apathy, or dislike ; 
chilling; frigid; as, a cool manner.— S yn. 
Calm, dispassionate, self-possessed, com- 
posed, repellant, frigid, alienated, impudent. 
Cool (kol), 71. A moderate state of cold ; 
moderate temperature of the air between 
hot and cold ; as, the cool of the day ; the 
cool of the morning or evening. 

Cool (kbl),?;. t. [A, Sax, culian, from the adjec- 
tive.] 1. To allay heat; to make cool or cold; 
to reduce the temperature of a substance ; 
as, ice cools water. 

Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger 
ill water, and coal my tongue. Luke xvi. 24. 

We talk'd: the stream between us ran, 
The wine-flask lying couch’d in moss, 

Or cool'd within the gloomiug wave. TeH?tysa 7 t. 

2. To moderate excitement of temper; to 
allay, as passion of any kind; to calm, as 
anger; to abate, as love; to moderate, as 
desire, zeal, or ardour; to render indifferent. 

My Lord Northumberland will soon be cool’d. 

Shak. 

—To cool the heels, to wait in attendance; 
generally applied to standing at a great 
man’s door. 

I looked through the key-hole and saw him knock- 
ing at the gate ; and I had the conscience to let him 
coal his heels there. Bryden, 

Cool (kdl), V.i. 1. To become less hot; to 
lose heat. 

Come, ivho is next? our liquor here coals. 

B. yo 7 ison. 

2. To lose the heat of excitement, pa.ssion, 
or emotion ; to become less ardent, angry, 
zealous, or affectionate; to become more mo- 
derate. *My humour shall not cool.' Shak. 
Cool-cup (kdl'kiip), 71. A cooling beverage. 
Cooler (Kbl'6r), 71. 1 . That which cools; any 
substance which abates heat or excitement. 

Acid things were used only as coolers. A rbuthnot. 

2. A vessel in which liquors or other things 
are cooled. Various contrivance.s are adopted 
by brewers and distillers for cooling their 
worts. In general, the hot liquor i.s exposed 
in shallow wooden vessels to the air, and 
cooled by stirring it. 

Cool-headed (kbl'hed-ed), a. Having a tem- 
per not easily excited; free from passion, 
•The old, cool-headed general.’ Burke. 
Coolie, Cooly (kbl'i), n. In the East Indies, 
a porter or carrier, originally tlie name of a 
Tm-anian hill tribe {Coles or KOlas) much 
employed in Bombay and elsewhere as por- 
ters and labourers. The term is now ex- 
tended to emigrant labourers from India, 
China, and other eastern countries, who are 
introduced into the West India Islands, 
British Guiana, Mauritius, and other Euro- 
pean colonies. 

Cooling (koFing), a. Adapted to cool and 
refresh; as, a coolvig drink. ‘The cooling 
brook.’ Goldsmith.— Cooling ca7'd, a name 
probably borrowed from primero or some 
other game in which money was staked 
upon a card, and signifying a card so deci- 
sive as to cool the courage of the adversary; 
hence, fig. something to damp one’s hopes 
or ardour. 

There all is marr’d ; there lies a cooling cwd. 

Shak. ■ 

These hot youths, 

I fear, will find a cooling card. Beau. (S- FL 

Coolish (koVish), a. Somewhat cool. 
Coolly (kbl'li), 1. Without heat or sharp 
cold.— 2. In a cool or indifferent manner; 
not cordially; without passion or ardour; 
as, he was coolly received at court. 


‘ No ; there is not,’ rejoined the guard coolly. 

Dickens. 

3. Without haste; calmly; deliberately; as, 
the design was formed coolly, and executed 
with firmness. 

Coolly (kdl'li), a. Cool; somewhat cold. 
[Eare.] 

Keeping my sheep among the coolly shade. 

^ Spe?iser. 

Coolness (koFnes), ». 1. A moderate degree 
of cold; a temperature between cold and 
heat ; as, the coobiess of the summer’s even- 
ing. * Pac’d for coolness in the chapel-yard.’ 
Te7inyson.—2. A moderate degree or a want 
of passion; want of ardour or zeal ; indiffer- 
ence; want of affection. ‘ They parted with 
coohiess.' Clareiidon. —Z. Quiet and un- 
abashed impudence. [Colloq.] 


Cooi-tankard (kbl'tang-kerd), n. An old 
English beverage of various composition 
but usually made of ale, with a little whip 
or wine and water, with an addition of lemon 
juice, spices, and borage, or other savourv 
herbs, ^ 

Cool-wort (koFwert), 71. In America the 
popular name of a saxifragaceous plant 
Ttarella cordifoUa, the properties of wlflcli 
are diuretic and tonic. It is prepared bv 
the Shakers. ^ 

Cooly, 71 . See Coolie. 

Coom (kom), n. [Perhaps from Fr. ecume 
foam, dross; O.G. scii/ni.} Soot; refuse 
matter ; the matter that works out of tlie 
naves or boxes of carriage wheels. In Scot- 
land, also applied to the dust which falls 
from coals. 

Coomb, Comb (kom, kom), n. [A. Sax. cumh 
a liquid measure; apparently the same word 
as Dan. and G. kurnrne, a bowl, a basin- 
Prov, E. conih, a brewing vat; D. kom a 
trough, a chest.] A dry measure of 4 bushels 
or half a quarter. 

Coomb, Goombe (kom), 71. [W. cwm, a hoi- 
low.] A valley between hills. Also written 
Comb, Combe. See COMB, 

Coomie (kom a), n. A large present, in 
place of customs-duty, demanded by the 
kings and cliiefs on the Eoimy and other 
West African rivers, from siiimrcargoes of 
ships, for permission to trade with the na- 
tives. 

Coon (kon), n. An American abbreviation 
of racoon.— A gone coon, a person in a very 
bad way ; one in aliopeless position. —A coojis 
age, a long time; as, I have not seen you for 
a coo)i.s age. 

Coop (kdp), 71 . [From L. cupa, a cask or vessel, 
w'hich appears also in Fr, cum, D. kvlp, G. 
ki(fe; cu?5rar, a hen-coop. Akin cap.] 1. A 
box of boards grated or barred on one side for 
keeping fowls in confinement; any kind of 
cage, pen, or grated box for poultry; often 
api)lied to long boxes for keeping poultry 
for fattening dr conveyance on !)oard of 
ships.— 2. A pen; an inclosed place for small 
animals. —3. A place of confinement; aprison. 
[Slang, l-~4. A kind of basket for catching 
fish. —5. A tumln'el or close cart, [Scotch.] 
Coop (kdp), v.t. 1. To put in a coop; to con- 
fine in a coop; hence, to shut up or confine 
in a narrow compass : usually followed by 
7 q), sometimes by in or ivithin. 

The Trojans cooped within their walls. Dryde7t. 
They are cooped ut dose by the laws of the country. 

Locke, :: 

2,t To work on in the manner of a cooper. 
‘Sliaken tubs , . , be new cooped’ Hollitnd. 
8VM. To confine, imprison, inclose, hem in. 
Coopeefkb-peO, n. Same as Coupie. 
Cooper (ko'per), 71. [D. kiiper.] One whose- 
occupation is to make barrels, hogsheads, 
butts, tubs, and casks of various kinds. 
Cooper (ko’per), v. t and i. To do the work of 
a cooper; to make barrels, hogsheads, casks, 
tiic.; to mend or put in order, as a cooper 
doe.s casks. 

Cooper (kb'p6r), 7i. A popular London bev- 
erage, consisting of one-half stout and one- 
half porter. The term arose from the prac- 
tice at breweries of allowing the coopers a. 
daily portion of stout and porter. As they 
do not like to drink porter after stout, they 
mix the two together. 

Cooperage (kb'jper-aj), 71. 1. The price paid 
for coopers’ work.— 2. A place where coopers' 
work is done.— 3. The work or business of a. 
cooper. 

Co-operaEt (ko-op'er-ant), a. Operating- 
together. ‘ Graces prevenient, subsequent,, 
or co-operanV Bp. Nicholso 7 i. 

I see ill part 

That all, as in some piece of art, 

Is toil co-operant to an end. Tennyson. 

Co-operate (ko-op'er-at), v.i. pret. & pp. co- 
operated; ppr. co-operating. [L. co for con,. 
and opero, to work, from opus, tvork.] 1. To 
act or operate jointly with another or others 
to the same end; to work or labour with 
mutual efforts to promote the same object; 
as, Eussia co-operated with Great Britain, 
Austria, and Prussia in reducing the power 
of Bonaparte. 

The works of Milton cannot be comprehended or 
enjoyed unless the mind of the reader co-operate 
with that of the writer. Macaulay. 

2. To unite in producing the same effect ; as, 
natural and moral events co-operate in illus- 
trating the wisdom of the Creator. ‘ Whate er 
co-operates to the common mirth.’ Crashaw. 
Co-operation (k6-op’6r-a"shon), n. The act 
of working or operating together to one end; 
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ioint operation; concurrent effort or labour; 
as tlie co-operation of the combined powers; 
the co-operation of the understanding and 
the will. The principle of co-operation in 
the piu’chase of goods (see Co-opekatiyb 
Societies), as also in the production of 
ananufactured articles, has of late received 
wide development. In some establishments 
the principle is introduced partially, so that 
each worker has a direct interest in the 
success of the undertaking. 

Co-operative (ko-op'er-at-iv), a. operating 
iointlv to the same end.— Co-operative So- 
ciety a joint-stock, limited-liability society, 
fonued for the purpose of providing the 
members with genuine goods at prime cost, 
with the simple cost of management added. 
Such societies have a shop or shops, the 
profits of which are divided among the 
members in proportion to the amount of 
tlieir purchases. On selling articles a ticket 
or other check is given to the purchaser with 
the sum paid for the goods stamped on it. 
These tickets are called in periodically, and 
a certain sum returned to the holders ac- 
cording to the amount of their purchases. 
Co-operative societies are regulated by 
13 and 14 Viet, cxv., and 18 and 19 Viet, 
xciii. By an act passed in 1867 they are 
hound to make a return of their transactions, 
membership, &c. ^ ^ , 

Ca-operator (kb-op'6r-at-6r), n. 1. One who 
co-operates or works jointly.— 2. A member 
of a co-operative society. 

Coopering (kd'per-ing), w. The art of manu- 
facturing or repairing casks, barrels, vats, 
and all kinds of circular or elliptic wooden 
vessels that are bound together by hoops. 
Coopery (kd'pe-ri), n. The trade of a cooper. 
Co-optate, Co-opt (ko-op'tat, ko-opt'), v.t 
[L. coopto— prefix co, and opto, to choose.] 
To elect into some body of which the elec- 
tors are members. 

Co-optation (ko-op-ta'shon), n. 1. The act 
of co-opting.— 2. t Adoption; assumption. 
Co-ordain (ko-or-danO, w.t. [See Ordain.] 
To ordain or appoint one for some purpose 
along with another or others. 

So must Christ be of all the creatures appointed 
and co-ordamed with him. Goodiwt. 


Co-ordinance (ko-or'din-ans), n. Joint or- 
dinance. 

Co-ordinate (ko-or'din-at), a. [L. co for con, 
and ordinatus, from ordino, to regulate. See 
Order.] Being of equal order, or of the 
same rank or degree; not subordinate; as, 
two courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction. 

Co-ordinate (l^^d-or'din-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
co-ordinated; ppr. co-ordinating. To make 
co-ordinate; to arrange a set of things 
each in its due and relative order; to har- 
monize. 


Co-ordinately (ko-or'din-at-li), adv. In the 
same order or rank; in equal degree; with- 
out subordination; 

Co-ordinateness (ko-or'din-at-nes), The 
state of being co-ordinate; equality of rank 
and authority. 

Co-ordination (k6-or'din-a"shon), n. The 
act of making co-ordinate; the act of arrang- 
ing a set of things, each in its relative order; 
the state of being so arranged or co-ordin- 
ated; the state of holding equal rank, or of 
standing in the same relation to something 
higher. 

In the high court of parliament there is a rare co- 
ordinatt'on of power. HenaeU. 

Co-ordinative (kd-or'din-at-iv),a. Ingram. 
expressing or indicating co-ordination. 

Coosin,t a. Belated; cousin. See Cousin, a. 

Coost (kiist), Cast. [Scotch.] 

They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, they cleekit. 
Till ilka carline swat and reekit. 

And caosf her duddies to the wark, 

And linket at it in her sark. Burns. 

Coot (kbt), n. [Perhaps from W, ciotiar 
(wir=hen), a coot, from cwta, short, hob- 
tailed ; which may also be the origin of B. 
koet, a coot. ] A grallatorial bird of the genus 
Pulica and family Ballidje, frequenting lakes 
and ponds. The common coot {F. atra) 
has a bald forehead, a black body, and lob- 
ated toes, and is about 15 inches in length. 



The nests, which are very large, strong, and 
compact, are composed of reeds and rank 
water herbage, built sometimes near the 
water’s edge, and sometimes on small islets 
at some distance from the shore. Should 
the nest be set adrift by a rise of water, the 
female coot seems in nowise disturbed, but 
sits composedly on her eggs until it is 
stranded. The coot of India, China, and 
Japan is said to be identical with that of 
Europe, but the North American coot is 
now recognized as a distinct species, and 
has received the name of F. Wilsoni. 
Cootie (ki;tT),a. An epithet applied to birds 
whose legs are clad with feathers. [Scotch.] 


The different parts of each being must be co-ordi- 
nated in such, a manner as to render the total being 
possible. Wheiuell. 

The founders of Universities held the theory that 
the Scriptures and Aristotle taken together, the latter 
being limited by the former, contained all knowledge 
worth having, and that the business of philosophy 
was to interpret and co-ordinate these two. Huxley. 

Co-ordinate (lio-or'din-at), n. l. A person 
or thing of the same rank with another 
thing, and working or employed to the same 
end.— 2. pi. In geom. a term applied to a 
system of lines, to which points under con- 
sideration are referred, and by means of 
which their position is determined. Co-or- 
dinates either determine the position of a 
point in space or in a plane which is under- 
stood to contain all the figure under consid- 
eration, as in the first six books of Euclid. 
They determine position by straight lines 
only, or by a straight line and angles; in 
the latter case they are called polar co-or- 
dinates. When co-ordinates are at right 
angles to each other they are called rectan- 
giUar co-ordinates, and when they make 
any other angle with each other they are 
called oblique co-ordinates. In plane geom. 
one of the co-ordinates is called the abscissa, 
and the other the ordinate. Tlie co-ordinates 
of a star are its distances from the pole of 
the heavens and from the 
meridian of the place of 
observation,measured in 
degrees of the respective 
circles. In the fig. c d 
and BA are co-ordinates, 
the first being an ab- 
scissa, to which, through 
the poiut D, is drawn the 
ordinate B A. In co-or- 
dinates, the abscissa and 
ordinates may be drawn making any angle 
with each other. 



Ye cootie moorcocks ! crously craw. Burns. 

Cop (kop), n. [Probably from the Celtic; 
comp. W. cop, the top of anything, copa, a 
top, a tuft or crest, Gael, copan, the boss of 
a shield.] 1. The head or top of a thing, es- 
pecially the top of a hill, [Old and provincial. ] 
2. A tuft on the head of birds.— 3. The coni- 
cal ball of thread formed on the spindle of 
a wheel or spinning-frame.— 4. A merlon or 
portion of a battlement. 

Copaiba, Copaiva (kd-pa'ba, kd-pa'va), n. 



[Sp. and Pg.] The name of a balsam and 
oil. The balsam of copaiba or capivi is a 
Hquid resinous juice, flowing from incisions 
made in the stem of a plant, Copaifera offi- 
cinalis, and several other species of the 
genus, growing in Brazil, Peru, &c. (See 
Copaifera.) It consists of several resins 
dissolved in a volatile oil. The resins are 
partly acid and partly neutral; the oil is 
clear, colourless, and has an aromatic odour; 
it is for the most part made up of a hydro- 
carbon (CjoHie). It is used in medicine, 
especially in affections of the mucous mem- 
branes. 

Copaifera (ko-pa'fe-ra), n. A genus of 


plants, nat. order Leguminosse, consisting 
of trees with abruptly junnate leaves and 
small whitish flowers. They are natives of 
tropical America, with the exception of two 
species found in tropical Africa, The species 
yield the balsam of copaiba. See Copaiba. 
Copal (ko-pal'), n. [Mex. copalli, a gen- 
eric name of resins.] The resinous product 
of several different tropical trees. It 
hard, shining, transparent, citron coloured, 
and odoriferous, and contains at least five 
distinct resins. Copal may be dissolved by 
digestion in linseed-oil, with a heat little 
less than sufficient to boil or decompose the 
oil. This solution diluted with spirit of 
turpentine forms a beautiful transparent 
varnish, which when properly applied, and 
slowly dried, is exceedingly durable and 
hard, and is susceptible of a fine polish. 
This varnish is applied to snuff-boxes, tea- 
boards, and other utensils. There are vari- 
ous modes of preparing it. Indian copal is 
produced by Vateria indica; it is known in 
England by the name of gum-animi. Bra- 
zilian copal flows from several species of 
Hymenaja, and from Trachylohium marti- 
anum, both of the nat. order Leguminosse. 
Madagascar copal, from Ilymencea verni- 
eosa. Zanzibar copal, from Trackylobium 
Eornemannianum. 

Copalche Baris: (ko-paMie bark), n. The 
bark so called is obtained from two widely 
different plants; the Mexican is the copalche 
bush, which is Croton pseudo-china, nat. 
order Euphorbiacese ; the Brazilian is the 
copalche plant, Strychnos pseudo-quina, 
nat. order Loganiaceas. It resembles cas- 
carilla bark in its properties. 

Copalin, Oopaline (ko-palTn, ko-pal'in), n. 
Highgate resin, a fossil resin found in round- 
ish lumps in the blue clay of Highgate HiU, 
resembling copal resin in appearance and 
some of its characteristics. It contains car- 
bon 85 *4 per cent., hydrogen 11*8, oxygen 
2’7, and ash 013. 

Coparcenary (k6-pai’'sen-a-ri), n. [L. co for 
con, and Norm, parcenier, pavoenevy. See 
Parcener.] Partnership in inheritance; 
joint heirship; joint right of succession or 
joint succession to an estate of inlieritance. 

It is not, as in. France, to the e.xclusion of females, 
nor, as in England, giving them the same succession 
after males as in real estate, only excluding co/rtr- 
cenary. Brougham, 

Coparcener (ko-piir’sen-er), n. [L, co for con, 
and E. parcener (which see).] A coheir; one 
w'ho has an equal portion of the inheritance 
of his or her ancestor with others. 

All the coparceners together make hut one heir, 
and have but one estate among them. Blackstone, 

Coparceners take by descent; joint tenants by 
purchase. Blackstojte, 

Coparceny (lc6-p'ar'se-ni), n. An equal share 
of an inheritance. See Coparcenary. 
Copart t (k5-part0, ut To share. 

For, of all miseries, I hold that chief 

Wretched to be, when, none coparts our grief. 

Webster. 

Copartmentt (ko-partTnent), w. A com- 
partment. Warton. 

Copartner (k6-part'n6r), n. [L. co for con, 
and E. partner (which see).] 1. One w±o has 
I a share in a common stock for transacting 
business, or who is jointly concerned with 
one or more persons in carrying on trade 
I or other business; a partner; an associate, 

: particularly in trade or manufactures. — 

' 2. A sharer; a partaker; as, copartners of 
I our loss. 

So should I have copartners in my pain: 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. Shak. 

Copartnership (ko-part'ner-ship),?i, 1. Joint 
concern in business; a state of having a 
joint share in a common stock, or a joint 
interest and concern in business, particu- 
larly in trade and manufactures.— 2. The 
persons who have a joint concern. 
Copartnery (ko-part'ne-ri), n. Copartner- 
ship. 

Copatain (ko'pa-tan), a. [L.L. capitaneus, 
from L. caput, the head, influenced by O.E. 
cop, the head.] High-crowned; pointed. — 
Copatain hat, a hat of the form of a sugar- 
loaf. A copatain hat made on a Eleniish 
block.* Shak. 

Copatriot (ko-pa'tri-ot), n. A joint patriot. 
Copayva <kd-pa^va), n. The same as Co- 
paiba. 

Cope (kdp), n. [Apparently a modification 
of cap and cape (which see); corap. Sp. copa, 
the roof or vault of an oven. The connec- 
tion of meaning 4 however with this origin 
is not very clear. Prom this come coping and 
coping-stone.l LfAcoverforthehead. John- 
son.— -2,. Ail ecclesiastical vestment resem- 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loci^; g, fl'o; j,j'ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^g; ’sn, then; th, thin; w,wig, w’h, loMg; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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Wing a cloak (which it originally was), 
worn in processions, at vespW-s, at bene- 
diction, consecration, and other sacred 
inactions. It is semicircular in form, sleeve- 
less, but furnished with a hood, and is 
fastened across the breast by a clasp called 
a morse. Along the straight edge of the 
semicircle there rums an orphrey, often most 
magnificently embroidered with figures of 
saints, heraldic or symbolical devices, and 
adorned with jewels, pearls, or precious 
stones. The cope is worn by the pope and 
other bishops, as well as by priests. As 
distinguished from the chasuble, it is a 
processional vestment, wliile the chasuble 



Cope, 

A, Probably Dr, Robert Langton, Queen’s Coll. 
Oxon. Ill, Collar and ends of amice. 2, Cope. 
3, Clasp. 6 6, Sleeves of the aib, wth their ap- 

: parels. 

B, Figure from Pugin’s Glossary. 222, Cope. 3 3 3, 
Stole. 4, Apparel of the alb. 5, Collar or apparel 
of the alb. 6, Sleeves of the alb, with their ap- 
parels. 7, Maniple. 

is eucharistic. It is, however, worn at mass 
hy some of the assistant clergy. It is one 
of the vestments retained by the clergy of 
the Church of England after the Eeforma- 
tion.— -3. Anything spread or extended over 
the head; hence, the arch or concave of the 
sky, the roof or covering of a house, the arch 
over a door; but in arch, more commonly used 
synonymously with cojoyng for the covering 
course of a wall, parapet, buttresses, &c., 
formed so as to strengthen and protect it 
from the weather. ‘Under the coyie of hea- 
ven.' Drydaji. See Coping, —A An ancient 
tribute, due to the king or lord of the soil, 
out of the lead mines in some part of Der- 
byshire. ---S. In founding, the top part of a 
flask. 

Cope (kop), v.i. pret. & pp. coped; ppr. cop- 
ing. In arch, to form a cope; to bend as an 
arch or vault. The soffit of any projection 
is said to cope over when it slopes downward 
from the wall. ‘ Some bending down and 
coping toward the earth.’ Eolland. 

Cope (kop), v:L pret. & pp. coped; ppr. cop- 
ing. To cover as with a cope, 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and 
co^ed overhead. Addison. 

Copet (kop), v.t. [Perhaps from same root 
asicel. Jcapp, contention, Jcappi, a champion. 
See Champion.] To meet, to encounter. ‘I 
love to cope him in these sullen fits.' Shak. 

Cope (kop;, v.i. pret. & pp. coped; ppr. cop- 
ing. [O. Fr. coper ^ to strike, L.L. colpus, 
Fr, C 0 U 2 ), a blow. See COPPICE.] 1. To strive 
or contend on equal terms; to oppose with 
success : followed by loith. 

Their generals have not been able to cope -uiUh the 
troops or Athens. Addism. 

Till Luther rose, no power could cope •with the 
pope. D. A. Clark. 

He was too open and direct in his conduct, and 
possessed too little management, to cope -with so cool 
and skilful an adversary. Wirt. 

2. To contend; to strive or struggle: to 
combat. 

Host cop'd with host, dire was the din of war. 

Philips. 

3. To encounter; to have to do with. 

Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 

As e’er my conversation coped withal. Shak. 

Copet (kop), V. t. [Probably directly from D. 
koopen, to purchase; allied to A. Sax, cedp^ 
a bargain; E. cheap, chapman, Sc. coup,\ 


1. To bargain for; to buy.— 2. To make re- 
turn for; to reward. 

I and my friend ; , 

Have, by your wisdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 

Three thousand ducats, due unto the jfew, | 

We freely your courteous pains withal, 
Copeck (ko'pek), n. A Russian coin, worth 
U of a penny sterling, or the hundredth 
part of a silver rouble, the approxiniate 
value of which is 2s. lOcZ. Also wiitten 
Kopeck. , ,,, 

Coped (kopt), p. and a. Covered with a cope. 
Copemant (kop'man), n. A chapman. 

He would have sold his part of paradise 
For ready money had he met a copemati. 

B. fonson. 

Copepoda (ko-pe'pd-da), n. pl. [Or. kom, 
an oar, and j>oz{s, podos, a foot,] An order 
of minute entomostracoiis fresh-water and 
marine Crustacea, so named because their 
five pairs of feet are mostly used for swim- 
ming. The body is divided into several 
rings, the cuirass, or carapace, covers the 
head and thorax, and the mouth is fuinislied 
with foot-jaws. The females carry their 
eggs, when they quit the ovarium, in two 
hags at the base of the tail. Tlie young pre- 
sent a form differing greatly from that of 
the parents. Those species which have 
two eyes so closely set together as to appear 
one, form the families Cyclopidaj, Notadel- 
phidtQ, and Harpactidse; those which have 
two or more eyes, the families Pontellidoe and 
Calanidje; while those with two very distinct 
sessile eyes constitute the family Coryceidie. 
Copemicaa (ko-pfirini-kan), a. Pertaining 
to Copernicus, a Prussian by birth, w’lio 
taught the world the solar system now re- 
ceived, called the Copernican system. See 
Solar System, under Solar. 

Copesmatet (kops'mat), 71 . [Cope, to en- 
counter, to strive with, and 7nate.} One 
who copes with you in friendly offices; a 
companion or friend. ‘Mis-shapen Time, 
copesmate of \ig\y ‘Kigla.i.’ Shak. 

Copestone (kop'ston), 71 . [O.E. cope, cop, 
the head, and E. stone.l Head or top stone. 
CopMuuS (kof'in-iis), 71 . [Gr. kophinos, a 
basket.] The name given to curious organic 
mai’kings in the Silurian rocks, of the form 
. of an inverse pyi’amid, and probably pro- 
duced by the stems of encrinites swaying 
about in the material of the rocks wJiile it 
was only micaceous mud. 

Cophosis (kd-fo'sis), n. [Gr. Icdphosis, from 
kophos, deaf,] In med. deafness. 

Copht (koft), n. Same as Copt (which see). 
Copiet (ko'pi), n. [L. copia. See Copious.] 
Copiousness. 

Copier (ko'pi-6r), n. One who copies; one 
who writes or transcribes from an original 
or fomi; a transcriber; an imitator; also a 
plagiary. 

Coping (kop'ing), 91. [See Cope, u..] 1. The top 
or cover of a wall, made sloping to carry off 
the water, 1 Ki. vii. 9. A coping over, 
is a projecting work bevelling on its under 
side. Flat eo^nng is called parallel coping, 
and is used upon inclined surfaces, as on 
the gables and parapets of houses, and also 
on the tops of garden and other walls. 
Feather-edged copiiw has one edge thinner 
than the other. Saddle -hack coping is 
thicker in the middle than at the eclgk.— 

2. In sMphuilding, the tinning the ends of 
iron lodging-knees, so as to hook into the 
beams, and thus ease the strain off the 
necks of the holts when the vessel rolls. 

Copious (Ico'pi-us), a. [L. copiems, from 
copia, plenty— CO for con, and ops, opi% 
power, property.] 1. Abundant; plentiful; 
in great quantities. 

The tender heart is peace, 

And kindly pours its copioits treasures forth 
In various converse. Thomson. 

2. Furnishing abundant matter; not barren; 
rich in supplies; as, the redemption of man 
is a copiem subject of contemplation. 

Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men ! thy name 
Shall be the copiojis matter of my song. Milton. 
— Ample, Copious, Ple7iteous. See under 
Ample.— Syn. Ample, plenteous, rich, full, 
exuberant, overfiowing. 

Copiously (ko'pi-us-li), adv. 1. Abundantly; 
plentifully; in large quantities.— 2. Largely; 
fully; amply; diffusely. 

The remains of antiquity have been copiously 
described by travellers. Addison. 

Copiousness (ko'pi-us-nes), n. 1 . Abund- 
ance; plenty; great quantity; full supply.— 
2. Diffusiveness of style or manner of treating 
a subject ‘'The ct^ioudness of Homer.' 

Syn. Richness, exuberance, diffu- 
sion, amplitude. 


Copistt (ko'pist), 71. A. copier. ‘A coput 
after nature.' Shaftesbury. 

Copland (kop'land), n. A piece of gi'ound 
terminating in a cop or acute angle. 
Coplant t (ko-plant), v. t To plant t(.)gether 
or at the same time. Howell. 

Coportiont (ko-p6rishon), n. Equal sljare 
Coppe,t'a. [fteeCoP.] The top of uuynuin.” 
the head. Chaucer. 

Copped, Coppied (kopt, In tjVId), p. and ^«.[See 
Cop.] .Rising to a point or head; eonieal. 

Copped like a .sugar-loaf. ll'isemun, 

Coppel (kop'pel). See Cupel. 

Copper (kop'per), n. [L,L. cuprum, from 
L. cyprium {ces), Cyprian lirass, from Cyprus, 
au island in the Mediterranean whence the 
Romans got their best e<jpper. The D. ko- 
2 )er, G. kupfer. have the same origin.] l. 8ym. 
Cu. At. wt. OS -2, A metal of a pale red 
colour, tinged with yellow. Xext to gohi, 
silver, and platinum, it is the most dindile 
and malleable of the metals, and it is more 
elastic tlian any metal except steel, and the 
most sonorous of all the metals except 
aliimiriiura. It is found native in lamime 
or fibres, hi a gangue almost always (piartz- 
ose; it is also found cj*ystallized, and in 
grains or superficial lamina; on .stones or 
iron. It is not altered by water, but is 
tarni.shed by exposure to the air, and is at 
last covered with a green carbonate. Cop- 
per ill sheets is much nse<l for covering 
the bottoms of ships, for boilers and othei* 
utensils; mixed with tin and zinc, it is used 
in enamel painting, d^yeing, &c.; mixed with 
tin, it forms bell-inetal; with a smaller pro- 
I>ortiuii, bronze; and with zinc, it fonus 
brass, pinchbeck, <&c. When taken into the 
body it operates as a violent emetic, and all 
its preparations are violent poisons. In 
inineral the genus coi>per includo.s ulioufe 
thirteen different species, and each of these 
contains a great many varieties. It occurs 
combined with sulphur, but principally 
with sulphur and iron, forming a double 
sulphide commonly called copper pyrites, 
or yellow copper ore. It is found also com- 
liined with oxygen, forming the ruby copper 
ore. It occurs also in a state of combination 
■with .Stone acids.— 2. .A, ve.ssel made of cop- 
per, particularly a large boiler.-- 3. A copper 
(or bronze) coin; copper nimu'y. 

My frionds lillcd lay with coppers, 

Fntukim. 

4. pi. The cast-iron apparatus used on Ijoard 
ship for cooking, and erecteil in the «.‘Ook- 
Iiouse or galley: called also Ship's Cippers, 
Copper (kop'j)CT), a. Consi.sting of or I'e- 
seniiiling copper. 

.411 in a hot and cupper sky 

Tim bloody snn at noon 

Right up above tlte iriast did .stand. 

No bigger than the moon. Coleridpe . .. - 

Copper (kop'per), r.t. To cover or sheathe 
with sheets iff copper; as, to cupper u ship. 
Copperas (kop'pbr-as),?i. [ 1‘T’om L evpri rom, 
rose of copper, ivhich appear.s in 1 1. cuppa rosa, 
Sp. Vi;, caparrosa, TV. ] .Siiljdiate 

of iron or green vitriol (FeSD.p T IIi.0), a salt 
of a peculiar astringent taste and of various 
colours, green, gray, yollowisii, or whitish, 
but more usually green. It is much u.sed in 
dyeing black and in making ink, and in 
medicine as a tonic. The copperas of com- 
merce is usually made by the decom})ositi<»n 
of iron pyrites. The term cojvpc/Yos- %vas for- 
merly synonymous with vitriol, ;tnd included 
the green, blue, and wliite vitriols, or the 
sulphates of iron, copper, and zinc. 
Copper-belly (kop'per-bel-li), a. An Ame- 
rican serpent, tlie Coluber crytkrogasfer. 
Copper-bottomed (kop'perdiot-tomd), a. 
Having a bottom sheathed with copper: ap- 
plied to ships. 

Copper-captain (kop'per-kap-tiin), u. One 
who calls himself a captain without any 
right to the title. 

To thi.s copper-captaift was confided the connnrind 
of the troops, W. [mvig. 

Copper-fastened (kop'per-fas-nd), a. Fas- 
tened with copper ])olts, as the planking of 
a vessel. 

Copper-bead 0^t>P'Por“hed), 71 . [From its 
colour,] 1. A poisonous American serpent, 
the Trigonocephalus contortrix, the Boa con- 
tortrix of Linnuius, which gives no warning 
of its attack. Hence— 2. A secret foe: a 
name given during the civil ivar of the 
United States by the Federals to the peace 
party. [United States.] 

Coppering (kop'p6r-ing), 7'k 1, The act of 
covering with copper, "as the bottom of a 
ship.— 2. The covering itself; as, tlie copper- 
ing of a ship’s bottom. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve: tube, tuh, bull; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abmie; y, Sc. tey. 
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COPYING-MACHmE 


CoDPerish (koiyper-ish), a. Containing 
copper; like copper or partaking of it. 
Copper -nickel (kop'per.nik-el), n. See 

KUPFEBNlU.lvi-.L. 

Co|>per-nose (liop'p^r-noz), n. A red nose. 

Coimer-plate (kop'p6r-plat), n. l. A plate of 
pSisIied copper, on which concave lines are 
eirn*aved or corroded, according to some 
delineated figure or design. This plate, wlien 
chaf fed with any coloured fluid, imparts an 
imnilssion of the figure or design to paper 
or parchment. --2. A print or impression on 
paper, &c., from a copper-jilate. ^ 
Copper-plate (kop'per-plat), // Relating 
to engraving on copper or printing from a 
copper-plate. 

Copper-smith rkop'pth--smith), u. One whose 
oc(iupati« >n is to manufacture copper utensils* 
Copper-work (koplxu-werk), n. 1. Work 
executed in copper, or the part of any struc- 
ture wrought iu copper. ~2. A place where 
cupper is ' wrought or manufactured. In 
this sense writteii also Copper-works. 
Copper-worm fkop'pfir-w6rm), n. A worm- 
likc mollusc, tlie Teredo namilis, or ship- 
worm. Dr. Johnson says it also means a 
Motii that frets garments, and a worm that 
breeds in one’s hand. 

Coppery (kop'pfjr-i), a. 1. Mixed with, or 
containing, copper. —2. Made of copper,— 

3, Like copper In taste, smell, or colour; 
brownish-red, with a metallic lustre. 
Coppice, Copse (kop'pis, kops), u. [O.Fr. 
mwpiez, wood newly cut, from Fr. coiiper, 
to cut, to give a blow by a cutting iiistni- 
meiit, from coup, a blow; L.L. colpiis, L, 
colapims, ixY. koldphos, a blow.] A wood of 
small growth, m* consisting of underwood 
or brusliwood; a wood cut at ceidain times 
for fuel. The most common trees planted 
or used for this purpose are the oak, the 
chestnut, the maj)le, the birch, the ash, and 
the willow. When coppice-wood is cut 
down, new’ plants shoot up from the roots 
and form the next crop. 

The rate of ct'ppice lands will feU on tl'ie discovery 
of coal-niinc'.s. Locke. 

Coppin (kop'phi), n. The cone of thread 
arraugefi upon a spindle in spimilng. Also 
W]‘itt'.,m Cop. 

Copple- crown fIo>p'pl-kroun), n. A tuft 
of feathers on the head of a fowl. ‘'The 
copple-erowii the lapwing has.’ /iandolpk. 
Coppied (kop'pld), a. See CGiM'Ki>. 
Copple-diist (kup'pl-diist), n. Towder used 
in purifying metals. Sec Cu i>el- i >rsT. 
Copple-stoae (kop^pi-stou), n. Tlie same 
as Cobble or Cobble-Htone. See {JOimiJl 
Copra (kopTa), n. The dried kernels of the j 
cucua-nut, from which the oil is yet to be I 
expressed. It is a con.si<lera].de article of 1 
commerce in various tropical localUie.s. ; 
Co-presbyter (ko-pivs'bi-t dr), n. Atdcncal ; 
mem))erof the .same church ]trusbytury with 
another. 

Copridse (kop'ri-ue), u.pL [From the genus 
Copris, from Gr, k</prus<, dung,] A family 
of coleopterous insect.s, which are ftnind in 
dung, and so called from the typical genus 
Copri.s. The males have projections on the 
head ami thorax. Some of the African and 
Imlian species are of large size. 

Coprolite (kopTo-lIt), u. [Gi', kopros, dung, 
and Uthos, a stone.] The petritied fiecal mat- 
ter chielly of extiriefc lizards or sauroid fishes. 
In vari.dy of size and external form, the 
co])rolit(*s re.se mble oblong pebbles or kiil- 
ney i)t»tatoe,s. They, for tlic* most part, vary 
from 2 to 4 inche.s in length, and from 1 to 
2 inuhe.s in diameter; but some few are 
much larger, as tii*)se of the Ichthyosauri, 
within who.se rib.s ma,s3es have been found 
m situ... They are found chietiy in the lias 
and coal measures. They contain in many 
cases undige.sted portions of the prey of the 
animals whicii have voided tliem, as frag- 
ments of scales, shells, tfec. 

Coprolitic (ko])-rol-ifclk), a. Composed of 
coproliie.s; resembling coprolitos; contain- 
ing coprolites. 

Oopropbagi, Copropbagans (ko-profa-ji, 
ko-prof a-gaiiz), n. pi. [Gr. kapros, dung, <and 
phage, to eat.] A section of lamellicom 
beetles, which live in and upon the dung of 
animals. It contains the scarabieiis of the 
ancients, ami the ‘shard-borne beet!c.s' of 
this country. 

Copropbagbus (ko-profa-gus), a. Feeding 
upon dung or filth: a tern'i particularly 
applied to certain insects. 

Copse (kops), n. See Coppice. ‘ Near yon- 
der copse where once the garden smiled/ 
Goldsmith. 


Copse *».<• pret. & pp. copsed; ppr. 

Gopsing. 1. To cut or trim, as brushwood, 
tufts of grass, and the like. 

By copsing' the starvelings in the places where they 
are new sown (you may) cause them sometimes to 
overtake even their untouched contemporaries. 

Evelyn, 

2. To plant or preserve underwoods. 

The neglect of copsing wood cut down hath been 
of very evil consequence. Swi/l. 

3. To inclose, as a copse. [In all its uses 
rare.] 

Nature itself hath copsed and bounded us in, 

Farindon. 

Copse-wood (kops'wud), n. A growth of 
shrubs and bushes; wood treated as coppice 
and cut down at certain periods. See Cop- 
pice. 

Cop-spinner (kop'spin-6r), n. In rmnnf. 
an American invention, combining the quali- 
ties of the throstle and mule in one frame. 
It is said to be capable of spinning double 
the quantity of the flyer spindle with one- 
half the power. 

Copsy (kops'i), a. Having copses. ‘Among 
the reeds and copsy banks.’ Dyer. 

Copt (koi)t), n. [Ar. Jdbti, probably from 
the same root as g^jpt in £!gypt. ] A descen- 
dant of the ancient Egyptian race, belonging 
to the Jacobite sect of Monophysite Chris- 
tians, who have for eleven centuries been 
in possession of the patriarchal chair of 
Alexandria. Their church is allied with 
that of Abyssinia. Sometimes written also 
Copht. 

Coptic (kop'tik), a. Pertaining to the Copts, 
as distinct from the Arabians and other in- 
habitants of modern Egypt, See the noun. 
Coptic (kop'tik), n. The language of the 
Copts, an ancient Haniitic tongue, used in 
Egypt till within the last three or four cen- 
turies, but now superseded as a living lan- 
guage by Arabic. It is stni used by the 
Copts in their religious services, but after 
being read is explained in Arabic. There is 
a tolerably abundant Coptic Clu’istian liter- 
ature. 

Coptis (kop'tis), 71. [Gr. kopto, to cut, in 
reference to the division of the leaves.] A 
small genus of plants, nat. order Ranimcu- 
lacete, consisting of low smooth perennials 
with divided root-leaves and small white 
flowers on sciipes, natives of the north 
temperate zone. A decoction of the leaves 
and stalks of C. triJ'oUa (goM-threail), found 
in Canada and the nortliern parts of the 
United States of America, is used by the 
Indians for giving a yellow colour to doth 
and skins. The rhizomes, which are hitter, 
wlien administered in medicine act in the 
same way as quassia, gentian, and other 
l)itters. 

Copula (koi>'u-la), n. [L, copula, n. band, 
a link (E. couple), from co for con, and root 
up, seen in aptus, apt, and in Skr. dp, to 
arrive at. ] 1. In logic, the word wiiich 
unites the subject and predicate of a pro- 
position; as, religion is indispensable to 
happiness— where is is the copula joining 
religion, the subject, with indispensable to 
happiness, the predicate. —2. In wiistc, the 
st(q> which connects the manuals, or the 
manuals with the pedals. More usually 
called Coupler (which see). 

Copulate! (kopTi-lat), a. Joined. Baco7i. 
Copulate! (kop'u-lat), v.t pret. & jip. copu- 
lated; ppr. copulating. [L. copulo, to couple. 
See Couple.] To unite; to join in pairs; to 
conjoin. 

Copulate (kopTi-lat), v.i. To unite in sexu«al 
embrace, 

Not only the persons so copulating are infected, 
but also their children. Wiseman. 

Copulation (kop-u-hV.shon), m. [L. copu- 
latio,] 1. The act of coupling; conjunction; 
union. ‘ Cop?/ la tmn of monosyllables,’ Pi«£- 
tenhani.—Z Tlie embrace of the sexes in the 
act of generation; coition. 

Sundry kinds of conjugal copulation are prohibited 
as unJioiicst- Hooker, 

Copulative (kop'u-lat-iv), a. That unites or 
couplGs.’—Coimlative emipimiction, in gram, a 
conjunction which connects two or more 
subjects or predicates in an aflirmative or 
negative proposition; as, riches aixd honours 
are temptations to pride; the Romans con- 
quered Spain and Gaul and Britain.— Copw- 
latice propositions, in logic, propositions 
where the subject and predicate are linked 
together by copulative conjunctions, that 
they may be all severally affirmed or denied 
one of another. 

Copulative (kop'd-Iat-iv), n. 1. A copula- 
tive conjunction. 'Tlie copudative ‘and/’ 


Bp. Patrkk.-~%\ CJonnection. ‘A fourth 
wife, which makes more than one copulative 
in the rule of marriage.’ By cant. 

Copulatively (kop'u-lat-iv-li), adv. In a 
copulative manner. Hammond. 

Oopulatory (kop'u-la-to-ri), a. 1. Relating 
to copulation; specifically, inzool. applied to 
the accessory generative organs.— 2. XTnit- 
ing; copulative. 

Copy (ko'pi), 71. [Fr. copie; Pr. copia, from 
L. cop/ia, plenty, opportunity of doing any- 
thing, permission, whence tlie sense of per- 
mission to reproduce, contr. from con, with, 
and ops, opis, riches, power.] l.f Copious- 
ness; abundance. 

She was blessed with no move copy of wit, br.t to 
serve the humour thus, i>'. yon.wn, 

% A writing like another writing; a transcript 
from fui original; or a book printed accord- 
ing to the original; hence, any document, 
book, or set of books containing a composi- 
tion resembling the original work; as, the 
copy of a deed or of a bond; a copy of the 
Scriptures. 

Books were few and costly. Thu art of printing 
was unknown. Col>ics of tlie Bible, iuferinr in btsauiy 
and clearness to those which every cotta.i(er may now 
command, sold for prices which many I'iriests could 
not afford to give. Macauuty. 

3. A thing made in imitation of another; 
specifically, in the fine arts, the imitation 
or likeness of any picture, statue, figure, 
di’aught, or the like. 

Originals and copies much the same, 

The piicture’s value is the painter’s name. 

Bra fusion. 

4. An original work; that which is to be 
imitated, as in wilting; a pattern; a model; 
an archetype; anile. ‘Let him first learn 
to write after a copy’ Holder. 

He was the mark and glass, copy and book that 
fashioned others, Shak. 

It was the copy of our conference. Shak. 

5. In piintvng, written or printed matter 
given to the printer to be put in type.— 
(i! A copyhold tenure, or simply tenure. 
‘But in them nature’s copy is not eterne.’ 
Shak. 

Copy (ko'pi), v.t. pret. & pp, coined; ppr. 
copying. 1. To write, print, engrave, con- 
struct, draw, paint, &c., according to an 
original; to model after, as a work or com- 
position, by drawing, painting, wTiting, 
printing, engraving, and the like; to ti-au- 
scribe; to ihiitate: sometimes followed by 

07.lt 

These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the 
men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out, 

Prov, X.NV. I. 

2. To imitate or attempt to resemlde, as in 
behaviour; to follow an original or pattern, 
as in manners or course of life; to be a copy 
of; to resemble. 

To copy her few nymphs aspired, 

Her virtue.s fewer swains admired. Swiyt. 


My future will not copy my fair past. 

E. B. Bi-otming. 



something else. 

They never fail, wdien they copy, to follow the bad 
as well as tlie good. Dryden. 

Copy-book (ko'pi-hiik), n. A book in which 
copies are written or printed for learners to 
imitate. 

Copyer (ko'pi-C*r), n. One who copies or 
transcribe.s; a copier. 

What copyer would have stifled these passages. 

Beniity. ■ 

Copyhold (ko'pi-hold), a. 1. In England, a 
tenure of estate by copy of court roll; or a 
teiume for which the tenant has nothing to 
show except the rolls made by the ste\v!n’il 
of the lord’s court, which rolls contain .^pr- 
cial entries and memonmda of tlie ad mi-s- 
sion of the tenant, his surrender to the use 
of another, or alienation, his death, and the 
claim and admission of the heir or devi.see. 
There are two soris of copyhold; the first 
is styled a7icient tlexiiesne, or a customary 
freehold; and the second a base teimre, or 
mere copyhold. Copyhold property can- 
not be no%v created, for the foundation on 
which it rests is, that the property has been 
possessed time out of mind by cox>y of 
court roll, and that the tenements are within 
the manor. Copyholds now descend to the 
heir-at-law', according to the rule.s that 
regulate the descent of all other kinds of 
land. —2. Land held in copyhold. 

Copyholder (ko'pi-hdld-Or), n* One wiio is 
possessed of land in copyhold. 

Copyiag-macMne (ko'pi-ing-ma-shen), n. 
A machine for copying any piece t>f writing 
with perfect accuracy, or for producing 


ch, cAain; <Sh, Sc. locA; g, po; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; fH, t/ten; th, f/iin; w, uig; wh, uAig; zh, azure.— See Key, 
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duplicates of letters, invoices, and other 
manuscripts. There are several varieties, 
but generally the original document is writ- 
ten with a special kind of ink, and an im- 
pression obtained from it by means of pres- 
sure. Called also a Copying-press, 
Copying-press (ko'pi-ing-pres), n. See 

Col^riNG-MACHlNB. 

Copyist (ko'pi-ist), a A copier; a tran- 
scriber; an imitator. 

No original writer ever remained so unrivalled by 
succeeding cojhnsfs as this Sicilian master (Theocri- 
tus). PFarto?t. 

Copy-money (ko'pi-mun-ne), n. Money paid 
for copy, or for literary work. Bosimll. 
Copyright (ko'pi-rit), n. The exclusive pri- 
vilege which the law allows an author (or 
his assignee) of printing, reprinting, pub- 
lishing, and selling his own original work. 
By acts of parliament 5 and 6 Viet. xlv. the 
copyright of every book published in the 
lifetime of its author endures for his life 
and for seven years after his death; or, if 
these seven years expire before the end of 
forty-two years from the date of the first 
publication of the work, then the copyright 
endm*es for forty-two years from that date. 
The copyright in a book published after 
the death of its author also endures for 
forty-two years. Copyright in dramatic 
works and musical compositions is also pro- 
tected for a term of forty-two years after 
date of first publication, no person having 
a right to give public performances of the i 
protected works under a penalty of not less | 
than 40a. The property in paintings, draw- 
ings, and photographs is for the artist’s 
life and seven years more, in engravings, 
lithographs, &c., for twenty-eight years. 
Copyright in sculpture!, models, or casts, 
extends for fourteen years when duly regis- 
tered. The right in designs for articles of 
manufacture is granted for various periods 
from nine months to three years according 
to the class of manufacture.— •luiernaiionaZ 
copyright, an international arrangement by 
which' the copyright of an author residing 
in one country is protected in such countries 
as are parties to the arrangement. Such an 
agreement exists between Britain and seve- 
ral foreign countries. 

Copyr^ht (ko'pi-rit), v.t To secure by 
copyright, as a book. 

Comielicot, Coquelico (kokTi-ko), n. [Fr.] 
Wild poppy; corn rose; hence, the colour of 
wild poppy; a colour nearly red, or red 
mixed with orange. 

Coquet (ko-ketO, ■v.t pret. &pp. coquetted; 
ppr. coquetting . [See COQUETTE.] To treat 
coquettishiy ; to entertain with compliments 
and amorous tattle; to treat with an appear- 
ance of amorous tenderness; to flirt with. 

‘ Coquetting a maid of honour.’ Swif t. 
Coquet (kO-ket'), v.i. 1. To trifle in love; to 
act the lover from vanity; to flirt; to en- 
deavour to gain admirers.— 2. To dally, 
trifle, or toy ; to make pretence of having 
serious intentions. 

Coquetry (ko'ket-ri), n. [Fr. coguetterie.} 
Attempts to attract admiration, notice, or 
love, from vanity; affectation of amorous 
advances ; trifling in love. ‘ W omen without 
a dash of coquetry.* Addison. 

Coquette (ko-ket'), n. [Fr. coqueter, in the 
sixteenth century, had the sense of crying 
like a cock, hence, to demean one’s self as a 
cock amongst hens, to swagger, to strut. 
Hence coquet, a beau, coquettish, and the 
feminine coquette. Coq, a cock, is believed 
to be of onomatopoetic origin.] One who 
lays herself out for the admiration of the 
male sex; a vain, airy, trifling girl, who en- 
deavours to attract admiration and ad- 
vances in love, from a desire to gratify vanity; 
a jilt. 

The slight coqtteiie, she cannot love. Tennyson. 

Coquettish (ko-ket^ish), a. Of or per- 
taining to coquetry; characterized hy co- 
quetry; practising coquetry, «A coquettish 
manner.' Swinburne. 

She meant to weave me a snare 

Of some coquettish deceit. Tennyson. 

Coquettishiy (ko-ket'ish-li), adv. In a 
coquettish manner. 

Coquilla-nut (ko-kwilTa-nut), n. The seed 
of the palm Attalea funifera, one of the 
cocoa-nut group, a native of Brazil. The 
nuts are S or 4 inches long, oval, of a 
rich brown colour and very hard. Hence 
they are extensively used in turnery, and 
especially for making umbrella-handles. 
See PiAQABA. 

Coquito 0c6-ke'to), n. The Jubcea speetdbilis, 
a very beautiful palm of Chili, allied to the 


cocoa-nut, growing to the height of 40 or 60 
feet. If the top is cut off, the sap flows 
abundantly for months, and this, when 
boiled, becomes a sweet syrup, which, under 
the name of palm-honey (miel de palma), is 
highly esteemed in the domestic economy 
of the Chilians. 

Cor (Imr), n. [Heb.] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity containing 10 baths or 11^ bushels; 
a homer. 

Coraciadas (ko-ra-si'a-de), n.pl. The rollers, 
a family of fissirostral birds, order Iiisessores, 
including the sub-families Coraciana3, Todi- 
nse, Eurylaiminae, and Momotinie. The genus 
Coracias is the type. See CORACIAS. 
Coracias (kd-ra'si-as), n. [L. corax, a crow. 
Onomatopoetic.] A genus of birds, allied 
to the crows, containing the rollers,^ one 
species of which {C. mrrula) is a rare visitant 
of the British Islands. 

Goracina (ko-ra-si'na), n. [L. corax, a crow.] 
A genus of birds separated from the crows 
by Vieillot, and by him divided into four 
sections. The flirst comprises those species 
wliich have the bill furnished at its base 
with velvety feathers; the second, those 
whose nostrils are covered with setaceous 
feathers, directed forwards, and whose upper 
mandible is notched toward the end; the 
third, those whose bill is naked at the base, 
and notched 
at the point; 
and the fourth, 
that curious 
species on 
which Geoffroy 
founded his 
genus Cephal- 
opterus. These 
birds are chiefly 
found in South 
America. 

Coracle (ko'ra- 
kl), n. [W. 
ctorwgl, from 
ctwrwg, any- 
thing round.] 

A boat used in 
Wales and on 
many parts of 
the Irish coast 
by fishermen, Fisherman with Coracle, 
made by cov- 
ering a wicker frame with leather or oil- 
cloth. 

Coracoid (ko'ra-koid), a. [Gr. horax, kora- 
&os,acrow, aiLdeidos, resemblance.] Shaped 
like a crow’s beak. — Coracoid process, in 
anat. a smaE sharp process of the scapula, 
in mammals, especially in man and apes, 
shaped like a crow’s beak.— Coracoid hone, 
a large flattened bone, passing from the 
shoulder-joint to the sternum, in birds, 
reptiles, and monotremes, so named from the 
idea that this bone corresponds anatomi- 
cally with the more slightly developed cora- 
coid process of mammals. 

Ooraget (kor'aj), n. Courage; heart; mind. 

And small foules maken melodie, 

That slepen alle night with open eye. 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages. Chmicer. 

Corah (k6T*a), n. An Indian-patteni silk 
handkerchief. 

Coral (ko'ral), n. [L. corallium or corallum; 
Gr. korallion; Fr. corail or coral.] 1. A general 
term for the hard calcareous skeleton secre- 
ted by the marine cceienterate polypes for 
their support and habitation (polypidom). 
The coral-producing zoophytes are usually 
compound animals, young buds sprouting 
from the body of the parent polype and re- 
maining connected with it on the same spot 



Red Coral {Corallium rttdrum). 


even after it is dead; so that a piece of coral 
may be regarded as the abode either of one 
compound animal or of a multitude of in- 
dividuals. The coralline structure some- 
times branches like a shrub, sometimes 
spreads like a fan, or assumes the appear- 
ance of a brain, a flower, a mushroom, &c. 
These structures sometimes, as in the Pacific 
and southern parts of the Indian Ocean, 


form reefs from 20 yards to several miles 
in breadth, trending for hundreds of miles 
along the coasts, and also the peculiar 
coral islands known as atolls. (See Atoll.) 
The more abundant reef-builders, at the 
more moderate depths, are tiie madre- 
pores, astra3as, porites, and meandrime; 
and the rnillepores and seriatopores, at 
depths from 15 to 20 fathoin.s,— the great 
field of coral development thus lying be- 
tween low water and 20 fathoms. Coral is 
nearly a pure carbonate of lime, mixed with 
more or less homy or gelatinous matter. 
The fine red coral of eonimerce, so much 
used for ornaments, is a scUrohasic coral, 
in appearance somewhat resemiiUng a tree 
deprived of its leaves and twigs. It is found 
chiefly in the MediteiTanean, where several 
coral fisheries exist, as off tlie coast of l‘ro. 
vence, Sardinia, &c.— 2. A toy or plaything 
for an infant made of coral, ivory, &«. 

Her infant grandanie’s coral next it grew, 

The bells she jingled and the whistle blew. Po/'e. 

Coral (ko'ral), a. 1. aiade of coral; resem- 
bling coral,— 2. Coloured like red coral; 
scarlet. 

In ancient times the juggler, when he threw riiThis 
mantle, appeared in a tight scarlet or coral dress. 

Brenver. 

Corallaceous (ko-ral-a'slms), a. Like coral, 
or partaking of its qualities. 

Coralled (koTald), a. Furnished with coral; 
covered with coral. 

Corallidss (ko-ral'i-de), n .pi. A family of com- 
pound polyps, yielding the substance called 
coral. [Not now used.] 

Coralliferous (ko-ral-ifer-ii.s), a. [L. raral- 
hmi, coral, and fero, to bear.] Containing 
or consisting of coral; producing cond. 
Coralliform (ko'ral-i-form), a. [L. corallum, 
and forma, form. ] Resembling coral; forked 
and crooked. 

CoralHgeEOUS (ko-ral-ij'en-us), a. Produc- 
ing coral; as, coraUigenous zoophytes, 
Cofalligerous (ko-ral-ij'er-us), a. [L. coral- 
lum, and gero, to produce.] Coralliferous. 
Corallina (ko-ral-i'na), n. i. A genus of rose- 
spored algaj with calcareous jointed fronds. 
The spores are borne in urn-shai>ed con- 
ceptacles. The common species, Coral- 
Una officinalis, grows everywhere witliin 
tide-mark, and forms an object of great 
beauty in our rock-pools from its graceful 
structure and beautiful hues. —2. A term 
also applied to indicate many of the zoo- 
phytes and Polyzoa, and thus used in an 
indiscriminate and popular manner.— S. The 
polypidom of the corallines. 

Corallinacese (lvoT'aI-in-a"se-e), n.pl. An 
order of algos, of which the genus Corallina 
is the type. See Coralline, n. 1. 
Corallme (ko'ral-in), a. Consisting of coral; 
like coral ; containing coral. — Com 
deqmits, in geol a term applied to those 
recent or alluvial strata wliich consist of 
the marine banks, .shoals, and islands entire- 
ly composed of coral; and thence extended 
to the lower pliocene deposits of Suffolk, 
the white or coralline crag. 

CoralliRe (koTul-in), n. 1. A name poxmlarly 
applied to the sea-weeds with rigid calcare- 
ous fronds, from their resemblance to coral. 
See Corallina, 1. —2. An an imal belonging to 
the zoophytes orPolyzoa. (See Corallina, 2.) 
‘Ellis’s beautiful and classical work on Cor- 
allines.* JProf. Owen. — Z. An orange red 
colour prejiared by the action of ammonia 
at about 300'’ Fahr. upon rosolic acid. 
Oorantaite (ko'ral-m-it), n. A fossil poly- 
pidom of the corallines. 

Corallite(ko''ral-it), n. [Coral, and Gr. Uihos, 
a stone. ] 1. A mineral substance or petrifac- 
tion in the form of coral.— 2. The hard skele- 
ton secreted by a single polype, or by an in- 
dividual polyfie of a composite coral mass. 
Coralloid, Coralloidal (ko'ral-oid, ko'ral- 
oid-al), a. [Coral, and Gr. eidos, form.] 
Having the form of coral; branclnng like 
coral 

Coralloid (ko'ral-oid),m 1. Anamefonnerly 
given to several of the Polyzoa.— 2. Coral- 
rag (which see). 

Corallorbiza (ko'ral-lo-ri"za), 71. [Coral, and 
Gr. rhiza, a root.] A small genus of plants, 
nat. order Orchidacea?, consisting of Virown 
or yellowish leafless herbs, parasitic on roots, 
and found in shady woods in the northern 
hemisphere, C. vtinata (coral-root) is a 
British plant, having thick fleshy roots, 
with much-branched fibres. The flowers 
are seated on a spike, and are of a yellowish 
colour. It is found in mountainous woods 
in Scotland, but is a rare plant. 

Corallum (ko-ralTum), n. [L., red coral] 


oil, pound; Sc. abwne; Sc. iey. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bpll; 
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In zool. tbe hard structure deposited in or 
hy the tissues of an actinozodn—commonly 
called a coral. NichoUmi. 

Ooral»rag (ko'ral-rag), n. A provincial term 
for the highest member of the middle 
oolitic series—a variety of limestone con- 
taining an abundance of petrified corals. 

Coral-reef, Coral-island (ko'ral-ref, ko'ral- 
2-land), n. Islands or reefs of coral, which 
are formations producml by the operation 
of species of polypes. See CORiVL, 

Ooral-root (ko'ral-rot), n. A plant of the 
genus Corallorhiza. Sec CoiiALLOiiiiizA. 

Coral-tree (ko'ral-tre), n. A genus of legu- 
minous plants, Erytlirina. of several species, 
iiative.s of Africa and America. They are 
shrubs or trees with trifoliolatc leaves, and 
scarlet spike.s of papilionaceous dowers. 

Coral-wood (koTal-wnd), v. A fine herd 
cabinet wood, susceptible of a line polish. 
When first cut it is yellow, but soim changes 
to a beautiful red or super!) coral. 

Coral-wort (k</ral-w6rt), n. l. The pojmlar 
name of BantarM hulbifem, a cruciferous 
2>lant found in wmods and copses in the 
south-east of England. Called also Tuofh- 
wort or Toiitli-viol('t.—2. flame as Coral-not 
Coram judice (koTam jiYdi-sG)- LL.,1 Before 
the judge. 

Coram nobis (ko'ram no'bis). [L.] Before 
us: a law term. 


forming the supports of the beams of doors 
and of roofs, the machicolations of a for- 
tress, the labels 
of doors and 
windows, &c. 

Written also 
Corhil. 

The corbels tliat 
ribbed each mas- 
sive aisle, 

Were a fleur-de-lis 
or a quatre- 
feuille. 

Sir ir. ScoiL 
2. A niche left in 
a wall for an im- 
age, statue, or Corbel, Castor Church, 
figure: an iucor- Northamptonshire, 
rect usage.™-:!. 

Same as Corbedt; also the vase or tambour 
of the Corinthian capital, so called from its 
resemblance to a basket. 

Corbel (koribel), -w.f. pret. & pp. corhdlcd; 
l>pr. corbelluhj. 1. To support mi corliels. — 
2. To dilate by projecting every memijer of 
a series beyond the one under it. Any con- 
struction which is carried by <iorbels so as 
to stand beyond the face of the wall is said 
to be corbelled oat Glossary of Architecture. 
Corbel“Stei)S (koril>el-steps), n. Steps into 
which the sides of gables from the eaves to 
the apex are broken. Sometimes called 



Coram non judice (ko'ram non jfi'di-sG). 
[L,] Befortj one not a judge; before one wiio 
htiti not jurisdiction. 

Coranicil (kor'un-ich), 71. [Gael, and Ir. ) A 
dirge; a lamentation for the dead. Sec 
GOJiONACn. 

Corant,t Corantot (kd-rant', ko-ran'to), n, 
[Fr. coum/it, running, courir, to run; L, 
curro.] 1. A lofty sprightly dance. ‘Danc- 
ing a enra^o with hiiu upon the heath.’ 
Mamulay. 

After the Brninsles, then to a coraut, and now .and 
then a P'rendj dance; but that so rare that the 
corants grew tiresome that I wished it done. 

Pepys' Diary. 

2. A newsletter, the imototype of the modern 
ne-wspaper: in thi.s tisc now written only 
Oonnint ‘ Corauts, avisos, eoiTes2)ondence.s. ’ 
JB. Jonao/i, 

Oorax (ko'j'iiks), n. A genus of minute tri- 
angular slmrks’ teeth Ibuml in the chalk 
fonnatiorj.s, dilfering fi’om j’ecent teeth, in 
being .Sfdid. 

Corb (koi'b). Oh [L. eoo'hh', a ba.sket.l 1. A 
basket used, in coaleries. See GuhF.™2, In 
Ui'd). a corlicl, 

Corb (korb), /k An abbreviation of corbaoif 
an alm.s-basket. See iiaxt article. 

Corban (koriijan), n. [Hub. korbdn, an offer- 
ing, sacrifice, from karab, to apju'oach, 
bi’lng, offer. Hus, koriedn, a rhiirch bos or 
cliest, a trea.sury, i.s probably tlcrived from 
thi.s.] 1, In Jewhsh cmtAq. a solemn conse- 
cration of anything to God, as of one’s .self, 
one’s servlcc,s, or po.s.session.s. Onv lord 
(Mark vii. Il) severely cen.sures the Jews of 
his day for a gross violation of filial duty, 
bef'anse, undur prete.xt that- tliemseives or 
their good.s were corbu/i, mid no longer to 
be devoted to human use.s, they refu.sed 
sidisistence tu tlieir parent.s.™~2. .An intei’- 
diction of one’s self from giving or receiving 
some particular thing, as some arfcielo of 
food, clothing, shelter, Ac., as if it were 
corban,— An alms-ba,sket; a vt;-.ssel to re- ! 
celve gift.s of eharitj"; a gift; an alms; a | 
treasury of the church where offerings are : 
de]josited. Written also Corb. " I 
Corbet (korb), a. [Fr. coui'be.J Crooked. 
‘Gn fcliy eorbe shofilder it leans amiss,’ 
Spenser. 

Gorbe t (korb), ?z. A corbel. Spenser. 
Corbeil corheilk, from B. 

covbicukt of L, corbiSy a basket.] 1. In 
fort, a little basket, to be filled with earth 
and set upon a parapet, to shelter men from 
the fire of besiegers,— 2. In arch, a carved 
basket with sculp- 
tured flowers and 
fruits 

Corbel (korhel), n. 

[v'^ee the preceding 
W'ords.] 1. In arch. 
a piece of stone, 
woofl, or iron j)ro- 
jecting from the 
vertical face of a 
wail to support 
some Ruperincam- Corbd, Stone Church, Kent, 
bent object. Cor- 
bels are of a great variety of forms, and 
are ornamented in many ways. They are of 
frequent occurrence in pointed architecture, 




Corbie-steps, which indeed is said to be the 
original and proper form of the 'ivord; and 
as corbie is Scotch for a crow’ or a raven, 
they have also been termed crow-steps. 
’■JTiey are a common feature of old houses 
in Scotland, Holland, and Germany. 

Corbel-table (kor'bel-ta-tal), oi. A project- 
ing course; a yiarajjet; a tier of windows; 



Corbel-table. 


an arcade; an ciitablntiira: or other archi- 
tectural arrangement which re«[uire.s the 
suT>p<!rt of iiimuTons cerbelH. 

Corbet, Corbett (kor'bet), -n. [Fx*. corbetj 
An old form equivalent to corbel. 

Corbie-steps (kor'bi-stcps), oi. pi. Sec Coii- 

BEI.-.STEFS. 

Corbil (knrihil), n. A corbel (which see), 

Corby, Corbie (kor'bi), n. [1<>. corbeau, L. 
corriis.] A raveii. ‘ Cm-bies ’ll no pluck out 
corbies’ e’en,’ a Scotch proverl), Jmplying 
that persons of the same profession, or in 
the same line of life, wall generally Ijuek 
each other up. — Corbie-oats, a species of 
black oAts.--~Co‘rbie-onessenger, a messenger 
who either returns not at a'll or too late: in 
allusion to the raven sent exit of the ark by 
^Toah, which did not return. [Scotch.] 

Corciiorus (koriko-rns), oi. A genus of tro- 
pical plants^ nat. order Tiliacexe. They are 
herbs or small shrubs ■with serrated leaves 
and small yellow flowers. There are several 
species, of -^vhich the most remarkable and 
most widely diffused is C. oHtorius, which 
is cultivated in Egypt as a pot-herb. It is 
sold by the Jews about Aleppo, and hence 
it is sometimes called Jew's Malloto. This 
and a closely allied species (C. cM.psxt.laris, 
Chinese hemp) are much cultivated in India, 
and yield the most part of the jute of com- 
merce, w’hich is the fibre of the inner bark. 
C. olitorius is an annual with a smooth 
branching stem, varying in height from 2 to 
U feet. 

Corcixle, Corcle (korikul, korikl), n. [L. cor- 


ctilurn., a dim. of cm-, the heart.] In hot, the 
heart of the seed or rudiment of a futxire 
plant, attached to and involved in the coty- 
ledons. It consists of the plume or ascend- 
ing part, and the rostel or radicle, the 
simple descending part. 

Cord (kord), n. [Fr. corcle; Tr. and It. 
corda, from L. chorda; Or. churde, a string 
of gut, the string of a lyre.] 1. A string or 
small rope composed of several strands 
twisted together. 

She (Rahab) let them clown by a cord through the 
■window. Josh. ii. 1:5. 

2. A quantity of wood or other material 
originaDy measured with a cortl or line. 
The cord is a pile containing 128 cubic feet, 
or a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet high, and 4 feet 
broad. --.3. Fig. any moral agent wliiedi binds, 
restrains, draws, or otherwise by its action 
suggests an analogy to the physical agency 
ofa'cord.. 

Lower’d softly with the threefold cwnf of love 
Down to the silent grave. Ten 7 iy.s'on. 

4. A musical string. See CTionp.— In Scrip. 
the cords of the wicked are the snares 
with winch tlie wicked catdi the iimvary. 
Ps. cxxix. 4. The cords of sin are Itad hal fits, 
or the consequences of .sin. Ih'ov. v. 22. 
The cord, S’ 0/ a man are the fair, gentle, or 
natural means of alluring men to obedience. 
Hos. xi. 4. The cords of vanity are ■worldly 
vanities and pleasuresj profit, or prefer- 
ment; or vain and deceitful arguments and 
pretences, ■which draw’ men to sin. Is. v. IS. 
To stretch a line or cord abont a city, is to 
level it or utterly to destroy it. Lain. ii. 8. 
The cords of a tent denote stability. To 
loosen or break the cords, is to weaken or 
destroy; to lengthen the cords, is to enlarge. 
Job xx.x. 11; Is. liv. 2. 

Cord (kurd), v. t. 1. To bind "with a cord or 
rope; to fasten with cords.— 2. To pile up, 
as w’oocl or other material, for measurement 
and sale hy the cord. 

Cord,t w.i. To accord. 

If a painter would paint a jnke 

With asses' feet and headed like an npc, 

It cordeth not. Chancer, 


Cordage (kordTtj), n. [From cord; s;une 
form in Sp. and Fr,] Hopes or cords; use<l 
collectively; hence, especially, the ropes or 
cords in the rigging of a ship. 

Cordal (kord'al), In her. a string of 
the mantle or robe of e.state, made of silk 
and gold threads hiter- 
wovch like a cord, with 
tassels at the ends. 
Cordate, Oordated (kori-; 
(I at, kor'dat-ed), [L. ctnv 
cordis, the heart.] Having 
the form of a heart; heart- 
shaped: a term useil 
naturalists ; as, a 'eonktie 
leaf in liotany, resembling 
the longitudinal section c»i ;■ 
the heart. ' , Hence Mr- : 
date-oblong, heart-shaped 
lengthened; cordate-inn- 
ceolatc, heart -shape<l, gradually tapering 
tcewm-d the extremity, like the heatl of a 
lance; cordate- sagittate, heart-shaped, but 
rescni hliug the liead of an aiTow*. 

Cordately O^oi’^tbltdi), ads. In a cordate 
form. 

Corded (kord'ed), p. and a. 1. Bound or fa.s- 
tened with cords. -- -2. Piled in a form for 
measurement hy the cord. — 3. Alade of 
cords; furnished with cord.s. 



Cordate Leaf. 


This niglit he meanetli with, 'a 
corded ladder 

To climb cclestitd Silvia’s chain- 
bcr-wiiulow. [Shah. 

4. Striped or .furrow'Cd,, as 
by cords ; .as,', corded,, cloth; , 
a corded , pattern. ^ & Iir 
h er. represented ' as ' .bound,, 
about, < u* w’oimd with,eor(!.s, , 
as the cros.s In.the accom-.: 
panying figure. ' Bales, Ac.,' 
■when bandtiged or btumd 
with cords, are blazoned corded. 

Cordelier (kortfel-er), [Fr., from O.Fr. 
cordel, Fr. cordeau, from cordr, a girdle or 
cord worn by the order,] 1. 'I'hc name ap- 
plied in France to the strictest branch of 
Franciscan friars, on account of their w'ear- 
ing a girdle of knotted cord. The Cor<le]ic‘rs 
wear besides a tliick gray cicdh cloak, a 
little cowl, and a chaperon. See FitAN- 
CISCAN.— 2. The name assumed by one of 
the Parisian political clubs in tlie time of 
the revolution, which numbered Ibuiti'in 
and Marat among its chief members, from 
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their holding their sittings in an old con- 
vent of the Cordeliers. ^ . 

Cordelingt (kor'del-ing), a. [Fr. cordd&r, to 
twist. KSeeCOBDELiEii.] Twisting. Written 
also Cordelling. „ 

Cordelle (kord-eF), w. [Fr,, dmi. of cordc, a 
cord.] 1. A twisted cord; a tassel. -~2. A 
tow-line for a barge or keel-boat. 

The propelling power of the keel-boat is by oars, 
sails, setting-poles,* the cordelle, &c. Flint. 

Cordewane,! Cordwain. Chaucer. 
Cord-grass (kord'gras), n. Ageims of plants, 
Spartina (which see). 

cordia (kor'di-a), n. A large genus of plants, 
nat. order Eoraginacese, consisting of some 
200 species scattered over the warm regions 
of the world, especially in America. They 
are trees or shrubs with alternate simple 
leaves. The fruit is drupaceotis, and that 
of some species, as Sebesten, is eaten. Some 
species yield a good timber. 

Cordial (kor'di-a!), a. [Fr. and Sp. cordial, 
It. cordiale, from L. cor, the heart.] 1. Pro- 
ceeding from the heart; hearty; sincere; 
not hypocritical; warm; affectionate; as, 
we give our friends a cordial reception. 

‘ With looks of cm'dkil love.’ Milton. 

That comely face, that clustev’ci brow. 

That hand, that bearing free, ; 

I see them yet. Matt. Arnold. ' 

2. Keviving the spirits; cheering; invigorat- 
ing; giving strength or spirits. 

The cordial nectar of the bowl 
SweU’cl his old veins, and cheer’d his soul. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

—Hearty, Cordial, Sincere. See under 
Heaett. 

Cordial (icoridi-al), l. Anything that 
strengthens, comforts, gladdens, or exhila- 
rates. ' Charms to my sight and cordials to 
my mind.’ Dry den.— 2. In wed that which 
suddenly excites the system and increases 
the action of the heart or circulation when 
languid; any medicine which increases 
strength, raises the spirits, and gives life 
and cheerfulness to a person when w'eak 
and depressed. 

Gold in phisike is a cordial. Chaucer. 

5. In com. aromatized and sweetened spirit 
employed as a beverage. 

Cordiality (kor-di-al'i-ti), %. 1. 1 Eelation to 
the heart. ^Cordiality or reference unto 
the heart.’ Sir T. Broione.—1. Sincere affec- 
tion and kindness; genial sincerity; hearty 
warmth of heart; heartiness. 

The ill-fated gentlemen had been received with 
apparent cordiality. Motley. 

Cordialize (koridi-al-iz), n.t. pret. & pp. cor-- 
dialized; ppr. cordializiny. 1. To render 
cordial; to reconcile; to render harmonious. 
2. To make into a cordial ; to render like a 
cordial.^ [Bare in both senses.] 

Cordialize (kor'di-al-iz), v.L To become 
cordial; to feel or express cordiality; to 
harmonize. [Rare.] 

Cordially (kor'di-al-li), adv. Heartily; sin- 
cerely ; without hypocrisy ; with real affec- 
tion; as, the Christian cordially receives the 
doctrines of grace. ■ ‘The only music she 
could cordially relish.’ JBeauniont. 
Cordialness (koridi-al-nes), n. Cordiality ; 
hearty good-will. 

Cordiceps (koridi-seps), n. A genus of fungi, 
some of which are found on dead leaves and 
branches, while others are remarkable for 
growing on the larvee of insects. The spores 
enter the breathing openings of the larva, 
and the mycelium grows until it fills the 
interior and kills the insect. A species of 
cordiceps occurs on wasps in the West In- 
dies. The wasps thus attacked are called 
gu&pes Vi^getantes, or vegetating wasps. 
Cordieirite (kor'der-it), n. The mineral called 
otherwise iolite and dicliroite. 

Cordiform (kordl-form), a. [L. cor, the 
heart, and forma, form.] Heart-shaped; 
having the form of the human heart. 
Cordilere,t “n, A Cordelier (which see). 
Chaucer. 

Cordillera (Sp. pron. kor-del-yaVa), n, [Sp., 
achain or ridge of mountatns,along, straight, 
elevated tract of land, from cordilla, a string, 
a rope, a dim. from L. chorda, a string. See 
Coed.] a long loftymountainridge or chain, 
especially one of a parallel series, or parallel 
to a coast; most commonly applied to the 
mountain ranges of the Andes in South 
America. 

Cordinert (kord'in-er), n. A cordwainer 
(which see). 

Cordon (koridon), n. [Fr. and Sp. cordon. 
See Cord. 3 i. In fort, a row of stones jut- 
ting before the rampart and the ])asis of the 
parapet; or a row of stones between the 


wall of a fortress which lies aslope, and tlie 
parapet which is perpendicular; serving as 
an ornament, and used only in fortifications 
of stone-work.-— 2. MilU. a line or series of 
military posts or sentinels, inclosing or 
guarding any particular place, to prevent 
the passage of persons other than those en- 
titled to pass, Specifically—Cordon-san/.- 
taire, a line of troops or military posts on 
the borders of a district of country infected 
with disease, to cut off communication, and 
thus prevent the disease from spreading.— 
3. In arch, the edge of a stone on tlie out- 
side of a building.— 4. In her. a baldiick or 
ribbon worn across the breast by knights of 
the first class of an order. 

The grand yellow cordon of St, Michael of Pum- 
pernickel. 'Thackeray. 

5. A tasselled lace or string of a mantle on 
state and installation robes. 

Cordovan, (kor'do-van), n. [See Cordwain.] 
Spanish leather. 

Corduroy (kor-du-roi'), n. [Fr. corde du 
roy, the king’s cord.] A thick cotton stuff 
corded or ribbed on the mviaoc— Corduroy 
road, in North America, a road constructed 
with logs laid together over swamps or 
marshy places for carriages to pass over. 
They derive their name from their ribbed 
appearance, resembling corduroy. 
Cordwain (kord'wan), qi. [O.Fr. cordonan, 
Sp, Cordoban, leather, from Cordova or Cor- 
doba in Spain, where it is largely manufac- 
timed.] Spanish leather; goat-skin tanned 
and dressed. 

Buskins he wore of costliest cordv/ain. Spenser. 

Cordwainer (kord'wan-6r), n. [b’rom conl- 
wam.] A worker in cordwain or Cordovan 
leather; a shoemalier. [Obsolete form Cor- 
diner.y 

Cord-wood (kord'wiid), Wood cut and 
piled for sale bythe cord, in distinction from 
long wood; properly, wood cut to the length 
of 4 feet; but in this respect the practice is 
not uniform. In Scotland, cord-wood is wood 
conveyed to market on board of vessels, in 
opposition to that which is floated. 

Core (kor), n. [Fr. eoeur, Norm, core, from 
L. cor, the heart; akin to Gr. hear, heart, 
and E. heart (which see).] 1. The heart 
or inner part of a thing; particularly the 
central part of fruit containing the kernels 
or seeds; as, the core of an apple or quince. 

Whose core 

Stands sound and great within him. Chapmatt 

2. t The centre or innermost part of any open 
space. 

In tlie core of the square she raised a tower of a 
furlong high. Sir lP'.Jiale^jf/i. 

3. In arch, the interior part of a wall or 
column.— 4. The inner part of an ulcer or 
boil.— -5. A disorder of sheep occasioned by 
wonns in the liver,— 6, Among founders, 
the internal mould W’hich forms a hollow in 
the casting of metals, as the bore of a tube 
or pipe.— 7. Fig. the deepest or most essen- 
tial part of anything; as, the core of a ques- 
tion. 

This obscure belief lies at the very core of otir 
spiritual nature, and it is called fate or it is called 
predestination according as it is regarded jiantheii;- 
tically as a necessary condition of the universe, or as 
the decree of a self-conscious being, y, A Fronde 

Core (kor), v.t. 1. To remove the core of, 
as of an apple or otlier fruit. — 2. To roll 
heiTings in salt and prepare them for dry- 
ing. 

Core (kor), n. [A form of chore, char, a job 
done by the day.] In mining, the numlier 
of hours, generally from .six to eight, each 
party of miners works at a time before being 
relieved. The miner’s day is thus usually 
divided into three or four ‘ cores. ’ 

Coret (kor), n, [Fr. corp^', a body.] 1. A 
body. — 2. A body of persons; a party; a 
crew. Bacon. 

Co-regeat (ko-re'Jent), n. A joint regent or 
ruler. 

Coregonxis (ko-reg'on-us), n. A genus of 
fish, separated from the salmons by having 
the first dorsal fin further forward than the 
ventrals, the scales large, and the teeth 
either minute or wanting. To this genus 
belong the vendace (C. ’Willughhii) of Loch- 
maben, thegwymad(CX Pennantii)Qt Wales, 
thepowan or fresh- water herring (C. cepedeiS 
of Lochlomond, the pollan (C. Pollan) of 
the lakes of Ireland, and the white-fish (C. 
sapidus) of North America, by some regarded 
as the finest of all fish. The vendace is 
fished for in Lochmaben Loch only on the 
1st August. 

CoreidSB (ko^re'i-de), n, pi. A family of he- 
mipterous insects, section Heteroptera, 


abounding chiefly in tropical regions, re- 
markable for their size and gTotes(iue shapes. 
Tlie fjiactor (A ‘msoscelis) hiUnmtm *jf Brazil 
has hind Ieg.s witli .singular leaf-likc a])peu- 
dages to the tibial joints. There nre a few 
British species of a brown colour. Also 
%vritten Corism. 

Co-relatiOE (ko-re-lii/shon), n. Correspond- 
ing relation. 

Co-relative (ko-rel'at-iv). See CoiaiBnA- 
TIVE. 

Coreopsis (ko-rc-oi)sM.s), n. [Or. Icoris, a 
Img, and eypsis, rt'send dance, in alimsion to 
the form of the seed, whicli has tw’o little 
horns at the end, giving it the aitpearanee 
of an insect.] A genu.s of plants, nat. 
order Oompositfc. 'Mo^t of the species are 
heri)aee<jus perennials, with opjamite leaves 
and yellow or party-coloured rays. 'I’he 
fruit is an acliene flat on one side and con- 
vex on the other, slightly winged, and with 
two awiKS. I’lie specie.s are natives .Nortli 
America and South Africa. Many of the 
species are in our gardeins. 

Coreses (kor'e.s-ez), n. pi. In Ind, dark red, 
broad, <li.seoid botlic.s, found beneath the 
epicarp of grapes. 

Co-respondent (ko-rc-spomrent), n. [L. 
con, together, and respondeo, to answer.] 
In law, a joint-respondeut, or one op 3 ) 0 .sed, 
along witli another or others, to the plain- 
tiff; a man dnirgeti with adultery, and made 
a i)arty to a suit for dissolution of maiTiage. 
Corf (korf), n. A curb; a corvu; a basket for 
carrying minerals in mines. Bee Ct ntB. 
Corf-lionse (korfhous), n. 'in Bcotl;md, a 
temporary shed where the nets and other 
material used in salmon-fishing are stored, 
and where tlie fish are cured and packed. 
Corfiote, Corfnte (korifi-ot, korffut), «. A 
native or inhabitant of Corfu, 

Cor Hydrse (kor lii'dre), n. (L.] The heart 
of the Hydra: a .star (tf the first nuignitude 
in tiic southern constellation Hyilrii. 
Coriaceous (ko-ri-jVahus), a. [L. mriamis, 
from eorimn, leather.] 1. Consisting of 
leather, or resembling leather; tough; as, 
coriaceous comYGtionn. —2, In hot. .stiff, like 
leather or parchment; applied to a leaf, 
a calyx, capsule, 

^ Coriander (ko-ri- 
aiFder)i,'«,. [L./CO-' 
rlafidrimi , . from:' 
Gr. ' jc&rkmnon,- ' 
coriander, ironv. 
Iwrw, aluigjfi'Qni'": 
tlie smell .of. Its,. 
leaves.] The po-', ' 
Ijiilar name': of' 
CkrriandfU'm''r m- ' 
timmi, nat. order 
'UmbelliferaiTlie, , , 
.seeds, .have, , , a. . 
strong smell, a:i,id..,.."', 
in medxeine'..'"ar 0 :','' 
sfconaichic and 
€ arm. i 11 a.'t'lv..e'',. 
They are used in 
sweetmeats, in 
certain stomachic liqueurs, and in some 
countries in cookery. 

Coriaudnun (ko-ri-an'drum), -Ji. A genus 
of plants, nat. order L mbeliif erm, containing 
two species. They are slender annual herbs 
with white flowers, natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region. C. satimim, the officinal 
coriander, is cultivated on account of its 
seeds, or rather fruits. See Coriander. 
Coriariese (k6TI-a-ri"e-e), n. pi. [L. comaa, 
a hide, from tlie cnistaceou.s covering of the 
fruit.] A very small nat. order of polype- 
taloiis exogens, consisting of six known spe- 
cies of shrubs includeil iii a single genus, 
Coriaria. The best known species is C. 'imjrti- 
folia, a shrub inhabiting the south of Europe, 
and employed, by dyers for staining black. 

It is used also by tanners, and hence it has 
been called tannefs sumach. Its leaves are 
used in the adulteration of senna, and its 
fruit is poisonous. A New Zealand species, 

C. sarmentosa, is the wine berry shrub of 
the settlers; from the red juice of its berries 
a wine like that from elder-berries is made. 
Corin, Corine (koriin), n. A species of ga- 

GoriMon (ko-rin'don), m See Corundum. 
Corintht (koTinth), n. [From Corinth, a 
famous city of Greece near which the fruit 
grows.] A small dried grape; a ciUTant. 

The chief riches of Zartte consist in corinths. 

Sir T. Frotone, 

Corintliiac (ko-rin'thi-ak), a. Pertaining to 
Corinth. 
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Corinthian (ko-riiytIii«an), a. 1. Pertaininp: 
to Corinth, a celebrated city of Greece, noted 
for the magniti- 
cenceofitsarehi- 

tecture, as also 
for its luxury 
and licentious- 
ness; as, CoHn- 
thian column ; 

Corinthian or- 
der ; Corinthian 
.brass. —2. Licen- 
tious. 'All her 
young Corinthi- 
an laity.’ Mil- 
ton. The Corin- 
thian order, in 
arch, is the most 
delicate of all the 
orders, and en- 
riched with a 
profusion of or- 
naments. The ca- 
pital is usually 
adorned with 
olive leaves or 
acanthus. 

Corinthian (ko- 
rin'thi-an), n. 1. 

An inhabitant of 
Corinth. — 2. A 
gay licentious 
person; a spirited fellow. [Old slang.] ‘A 
Corinthian, a lad of mettle.’ Shak.~~Z. A 
niem’ner of the aristocracy; specifically, a 
gentleman who .steers his own yacht or rides 
his own horses. [Slang. ]— 4. pi. Two epistlc.s 
written by St. Paul to the Church of Co- 
rinth, about A.D. 57 or 5S. From 1 Cor. v. 9 
it has been conjectured that a previous 
epistle is lost. 

Coris (koT'is), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Primulacefc. TJiere i.s only one spe- 
cies, the blue maritime coris, which grows 
in the Mediterranean region. It is a thyme- 
like plant, with a 
dense terminal ra- 
ceme of purplish 
flowers. 

Corium(kdTi-um), 
n. [L., leather.] 

1. Leathern body- 
armour, fonned of 
overlapping leaves 
or scales, worn by 
the Eoman sol- 
diers and other 
nations of anti- 
quity. In this 
C(tnntry it con- 
tinued in use till 
the reign of Ed- 
ward I., the scale.s 
being sometimes 
tinted of (lidbrent 
colours.— -2. TI 10 innermost layer of the skin 
in mammals, the ciitk vera or true skin. 
Co-rival (ko-n'val), n. [L. coii, and E. rival, 
ivom L. rivalis. See Rival,] A rival or fel- 
low-rival; a competitor; a corrival. ‘A com- 
petitor and co-rival with tlie king.' Bamn. 

Co-rival, though used ns syjiotiyinous with rhml 
md corrival, is .u dilTererst mmt Two persons o.r 
more rivalling another arc the only true cv-rzvalo. 
Dr, Latkarn, 

Go-rxvalt (Ivd-ri'val), v.t To rival; to pre- 
tend to equal. 

Co-rivalry, Co-rivalsMp (kd-rlVal-ri, ku- 
ri'val-shii>), n. 9oint rivalry; competition, 
Cork: (kork), n. [G-., Dan., and Sw. kork, D. 
kurk, Sp, mrcho, imm'L.cortex, gexviteorticis, 
bark.] 1. A species of (»ak, Qiwrcvif Snher, 
growing in the .south of Europe (especially 
in Spain and Portugal) and in the north of 
Africa, having a thick, rough bark, for which 
alone it is often planted. It grows to the 
height 20 to 40 feet, and yields bark every 
six or eight years for 150 years. —-2, The outer 
bark of the tree or epiphlceum, of which 
stopples for bottles and casks are made. 
This outer bark is taken off, and a new epi- 
phlceumisformed, which in six or seven years 
becomes fit for use. This bark is also burned 
to make a kind of light black called S^miish 
Mack. When oxidized cork yields oxalic, 
suberic, and ceric acids; it is chiefly com- 
posed of a moilitication of cellulose called 
mherm.-—Z. A stopple for a bottle or cask 
cut out of cork.— Moicntain cork, a variety 
of asbestos. 

Cork (kork), n. [A coiTuption for calk, calker. ] 
In the United States, a nail or series of nails 
driven into the shoes of horses to prevent 
them from falling upon the ice; a frost-nail. 


Cork (kork), v.t. l. To stop bottles or casks 
with corks; to confine or make fast with a 
cork.— 2. To fit or raise on cork. 

Cork, Korker (kork, kork6r), n. The name 
given in theHighlands of Scotland toalichen, 
LecanoQ'a tartarea (see Cudbeah), from 
which a domestic crimson or purple dye is 
made. It is with this that home-made tar- 
tans are dyed. 

Cork-cutter (korkOvut-Sr), n. One whose 
trade is to make corks. 

Corked (korkt), p. and a. l. Stopped with 
a cork. — 2. Fitted with or raised on cork, 
‘A corked shoe or slipper.’ Huloet 

And tread on corked stilts a prisoner’s pace. 

£p. Hall. 

3, Having acquired the taste of cork; as, 
corked wine. 

Cork-fossil (kork'fos-sil), n. A kind of min- 
eral. It is a species of Amianthus, resemb- 
ling vegetable cork. It is the lightest of all 
minerals. 

Corking-pint (korkfing-pin), n. A pin of a 
large size, such as are said to have been 
fonuerly used for fixing a lady’s head-dress 
to a cork mould. 

She took a large corkiHf[-pin out of her sleeve, and 
witli tlte point directed toward,s her, pinned the plaits 
all fast together a little above the hem. Sterne. 

Cork-jacket (kork'jak-et), w. A contrivance 
in the form of a jacket without sleeves, 
padded with pieces of cork, designed to aid 
in swimming, or to buoy up a person who 
cannot swim. 

Cork-leg (korkfieg), n. An artificial leg, in 
the formation of which cork is used. 

Cork-screw (kork'skro), n. A screw to draw 
corks from bottles. 

Cork-screw (kork'skro), v.t. To direct or 
follow out in a spiral or twisting way; to 
wriggle forward. 

Catching sight of him, Mr. Bantam cork-scraued 
hi.s way through the crowd, and welcomed him with 
ecstasy. Dickens. 

Cork-tree (kork'tre), n. The Qyiercus Suher, 
from the outer bark of which corks are 
made. See Cork. 

Corky (kork'i), a. l. Consisting of cork; re- 
sembling cork; hence, shrivelled; withered. 
'Bind fast his corky arms.’ Shak.—2. Tast- 
ing of cork; as, a corky flavour. 

Gof Leonis (kor le-d'nis), 7i. [L.] The Lion’s 
Heart; another name for Eeguliis, a star of 
the first magnitude in the constellation Leo, 

Corm (korm), n. See CoRiiirs. 
CormogenjB, Cormogens (kor-mo'jen-ii, 
Jcor'mO-jenz), ?i. pi. [Ur. kormos, the trunk 
of a tree, and ginomai, to be produced.} Tn 
hot a term applied to a class of acrogeiis, 
in which tliere is a distinct axis of growth, 
or stem and root symmetrically clothed 
with leaves. In these we find a trace of 
something equivalent to the sexes of exo- 
gens and endogens. They comprise the 
ferns, mosses, eqiiise turns, &c. 

Cormorant (kor'nio-rant), n. [Fr. cormoran. 
It. carvo inarim, for L. corvus marinus,son 
raven. Comp. Brit, 'morvran, sea-crow— W. 
nior, the sea, and bran, a crow.} 1. A large 
web-footed bird of the pelican family. Tlie 
common cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo, 
has the head and neck black; the coverts of 
the wings, the scapulars, and the back of a 
deep green, edged with black, and glossed 
with blue. The base of the lower mandible 
is covered with a naked yellow skin, which 
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extends under the chin and forms a sort of 
pouch. The bird occupies the cliffs by the 
sea, feeds on fish, and is extremely voracious. 
Its nest is composed entirely of a mass of 
sea-weed, frequently heaped up to the height 
of 2 feet, in which are deposited from three 


to five eggs, of a pale bluish-white, with a 
rough surface. It does not take its prey by 
diving when on "Nving, but pursues it by 
swimming and diving, descending often to 
a wonderful depth. A cormorant lias been 
taken in a crab-pot fastened 120 feet under 
water. Besides the common cormorant 
there is another British species, the green 
cormorant or shag (P. qraculm). The com- 
mon cormorant, which is the larger, is about 
33 inches long. A species of cormorant is 
trained and used by the Chinese to aid them 
in fishing.— 2. A greedy fellow; a glutton. 

Light vanity, in.satiate soon preys upon 

itself. Shak. 

Cormorant (kor'mo-rant), a. Having the 
qualities of a cormorant; greedy; rapacious. 
Cormora^it, devouring time.’ Shale. 

If thou be still human and not carmarant. Carlyle. 

Cormus, Corm (kor'iniLS, korm), [Gr. 

kormo,% the trunk of a 
tree.] In hot. (a) the 

/xK .iTM stalk or stem of any 

\f ^ plant, (h) A solid bulb, 

\ 1 dilated base of the 

steins of some plants. 

( Corms are generally up- 
O y W right, producing leaves 

Cormus of Croens Oil tlieir Up- 

safivtis. per surface and roots 

from their low’d*. They 
occur in many plants, as the crocus, cycla- 
men, &G. 

Corn (korn), [A . Sax. corn. Similar forms 
are found throughout the Teutonic lan- 
guages, and the sinne root appears in L.gran- 
um, grain. Akin kernel, grain. ] 1. A single 
seed of certain plants, especially of cereal 
Xdants, as wheat, rye, barley, and maize; a 
grain. [In this sense it has a plural; as, 
three barley-caru^- make an inch,] 

Excej'ft a conz of wheat full into the ground, and 
die, it abideth alane. Jn. xil. 25. 

2. The seeds of cereal plants in general, in, 
bulk or quantity; as, corn is dear or scarce. 
In this sense the word coinprehend.s nil the 
kinds of grain which constitute the food of 
men or horses, but in Great Britain it is. 
generally applied to wheat, rye, oats, and 
barley, and in Scotland it is geiiei'ally re- 
stricted to oats. In the United States it 
has the same general sense, Init by custom 
it is appropriated to maize, and ficcordingly 
it- is usual to say the crop of w’heat is good, 
but the corn is liad; it is a good year for 
wheat and rye, but bad for corn. [In this, 
sense corn has no plural.]— ;5. The plants 
which produce corn w'hen growing in the 
field; the stalks and ears, or the .stalks, ears, 
and seeds after reaping and before thrash- 
ing. We say a field of corn; a sheaf or a 
shock of corn; a load of corn. The plants 
or stalks are include^l in the term corn until 
the seed is separated from the ears. 

In one night, ere gUmp'se of morn, 

His shadowy flail had thraslied the corn. Milton. 

4. A small hard particle; a grain. ‘.Xot a. 
corn of powder left to bless us. ’ Beau, PI. 
[Now rare.] 

Com (kom), v.t 1. To preserve and season 
with salt in grains; to sprinkle with salt; as, 
to corn beef.— 2, To granulate; to form into 
small grains. ' A small sieve of parchment 
to corn it.’ Dampier.—Z. To feed w’ithoats, 
as a horse. [Scotch.] 

When thou was corn't an’ I was mellow, 

We took the road aye like a swallow. Durns. 

4. To render intoxicated. ‘ The lads are weel 
corn ed. ’ Jam union. [Provincial and Scotch. ] 
Corn (korn), [L. coraa, ahorn.] Jnmirg. 
a hard excrescence or induration of the skin 
on the toes or some othei* part of the feet, 
occasioned by the firessure of the .shoes. 
Comaceae (kor-na'se-e), «. pi. [See Cork us. | 
A nat. order of polypetalous exogens, con- 
sisting of about 100 species, grouped in 
twelve genera of shrulis or trees, nearly- 
allied to the mmiopetalous order Caprifoli- 
aceoe. Two species of the order are foiiiid 
in Britain, Cormis su^ccica, a lowdy al}ime 
plant, and C. smigiiinea (the common dog- 
wood, dogberry, coniel, or prickwoctd), the 
hard wmod of which is used for skev’ers, uml 
is also burned into charcoal for the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder. Benthamia and Aiicuba 
belong to this order. Cornaceous plants are 
of importance in medicine. American pliysi- 
cians esteem the bark of Cornvs jlorida and 
fferieea as a good febrifuge, 

ComaceotlS (Imr-na'shu's), a. Relating to- 
the cornus or cornel-shrub. 

Comag:e (korn'aj), n. [From Fr. come, L. 

I comti, a horn.] An ancient North English. 
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tenure of lands, according to which the 
tenant had to give a certain proportion of 
his horned cattle by way of rent. Another 
explanation is that the tenant had to give 
notice of an invasion of the Scots by blow- 
ing a horn. This old service was latterly 
paid in money, under the law Latin name 
of cornagium,. 

€omamute (kor'na-mut), n. See Coene- 
MffSE. Bmyton. 

Corn-badg'er (korn'ba-j^n*), ii. A dealer in 
corn. See Badgee. 

€orn-heef, Corned-beef (Icorn'bef, kornd'- 
bef), n. Beef preserved and seasoned with 
salt in grains; beef cured by salting. 

Corn-beetle (korn'be-tl), «. The Cucujus 
testaceus, a minute beetle, the larva of 
which is often very destructive to the stores, 
particularly of wheat, in granaries. The 
larva is ochre-coloured, with a forked tail; 
the perfect animal of a bright tawny colour. 

Cornbind (korn'bind), n. Climbing buck- 
wheat. [Local.] 

Cornbrash (kornT)rash), n, A local name 
for a rubbly limestone, forming a soil exten- 
sively cultivated in Wiltshire for the growth 
of corn. The term is used by geologists to 
indicate the strata which yield the soil, the 
highest member of the lower oolite. 

Corn-bread (korn'bred), n. A kind of bread- 
cake made from Indiaa-corn. [United States. ] 

Corn-chandler (korn'chand-16r), n. A 
dealer in corn. See Chandler. 

Com-coclde (korn'kok-l), n. The common 
name of a British plant, Githago. 

See Ageostemma. 

Corncrake (korn'krak), n. [Com, and crake 
(which see), from the cry of the animal.] 
The crake or land-rail (Croac ^jcratemis), a 



bird of the rail family, noted for its strange 
harsh cry. It frequents cornfields, and sel- 
dom allows itself to be seen. See Crake. 
sCom Crow-foot (korn'kro-fut), n. The 
common name of Rammmlus arvensis, a 
'Plant frequently met ’with in our corn- 
fields. 

Corn-CTitter (kom'kut-er), n. [Corn and cut ] 
One who cuts corns or indurations of the skin; 
a cheiropodist. 

Corn-cutter (korn'kut-6r), n. A machine 
for reaping corn, or for cutting up stalks of 
corn for food of cattle. 

Corn-dodger (kornTloj-Sr), n. A kind of 
cake made of the meal of Indian-corn and 
baked very hard by being wrapped in an 
envelope of husks or paper and thrust under 
the embers. [United States.] 

Corn-drill (korn'dril), n. A machine for 
sowing corn in drills. 

Cornea (kor'ne-a), n. [From L. cornu, ahorn. ] 
The transparent membrane in the fore part 
of the eye through which the rays of light 
pass, situated in the sclerotica, and consid- 
ered by some as a portion of it. It is a 
horny substance, and hence its name. It 
has a greater convexity than the rest of the 
eye, being a portion of a smaller sphere 
than the body of the eye. 

Corned-beef, n. See Corn-beep. 

Cornel, Cornel-tree (kor'nel, kor'nel-tre), 7i. 
[L. 6*or>ms,from cornu, ahorn, from the hard- 
ness of the wood.] The cornelian cherry or 
dogwood, the popular name of a species of 
Cornus, C. rmscula, nat. order Coi-nacese. 
The cornel- tree, which is found in Europe 
and iTorthein Asia, but is not a native of 
Britain though common in shrubberies, has 
a stem 20 feet high, branching and forming 
a large head, with oblong leaves and small 
umbels of yellowish-green flowers, succeed- 
ed by small, red, acid, eatable, cherry-like 
fruit. Written also Cornelimi-tree. 
Cornelian (kor-neTi-an), 71 . Same as Car- 
nelimi (which see). 

Cornelian-cherry (kor-neTi-an-cher'ri), n. 
The edible fruit of Cornus mascula. See 
Cornel. 

Cornelian-tree (kor-nedi-an-tre), n. See 
Cornel. 

Comemuse, t Comamute t ( korn ' muz, 
korn"a-mut), n. [Fr. come, horn, and O.Fr. 


7 nuse, Pr. 7 misa, a pipe. Lit. ahom-pipe.] 

A bagpipe. Drayton. _ ^ 

Corneo-calcareous(kor'ne-6-kal-ka^'re-us), 

a. [L. conieus, homy, and E. calcareous.] 
In zooL formed of a mixture of horny and 
calcareous substances, as some shells; homy 
on one side or part and calcareous on the 
other. 

Corneous (kor'ne-us), a, [L. corneus, from 
cornu, a horn. See Horn.] Horny; like 
horn; consisting of a homy substance, or a 
substance resembling horn; hard. 

Comer (Icor'n^r), 71 . [Fr. cornihre; L. cornu, 
a horn, projection. Cog. (Celt.) W. cornel, 
a corner, from com, a hom, projection: Ir. 
cearn, ceama, a comer. See Horn,] 1. The 
point where two converging lines or surfaces 
meet ; an angle, whether internal or exter- 
nal; as, we met at the corTier of the court- 
house, or at the corner of two streets. 

They (hypocrites) love to pray standing in the . . . 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. 

Mat. vi. 5. 

2. The space between two converging lines 
or walls which meet in a point. Hence— 

3. An inclosed place; a secret or retired 
place. 

This thing was not done in a corner. Acts xxvi. 26. 

4. Indefinitely, any part; a part; as, they 
searched every comer of the forest 

I turned and try’d each corner of ray bed, 

To find if sleep were there, but sleep was lost. 

Dryden. • 

5. The end, extremity, or limit; as, the 
corners of the head or beard. Lev. xxi. 5; 
xix. 27.— The Comer, among sporting men, 
TatersaU's famous horse repository and bet- 
ting rooms in London, so called from its 
situation, which is at Hyde Park Comer. 

Corner (Icor'ner), v.t. 1. To drive or force 
into a corner, or into a place whence there 
is no escape. Hence— 2. To drive or force 
into a position of great difficulty or neces- 
sary sumender; as, to corner a person in an i 
argument. [An Americanism now intro- 
duced into this countiy.l 
Comer-cap t (kor'n6r-kap), n. The chief 
embellishment or ornament. Shak. 

Comer -drill (koriner-diil), n. Same as 
Angle-brace, Q>\ 

Cornered (korm^rd), a. Having comers; 
having three or more angles. 

Corner-stone (korinSr-ston), n. The stone 
which lies at the comer of two walls, and 
unites them; the principal stone, and espe- 
cially the stone which forms the comer of 
the foundation of an edifice. Hence, that 
which is of the greatest importance; that 
which is indispensable; that on which any 
system is founded. 

Who laid the corner-stone thereof. Job xxxviii. 6. 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 

Eph, ii. 20. 

This is the corner-stone of the feudal system. 

Brougham. 

Comer-tooth (korin6r-toth), n. One of the 
outer of the incisor teeth in either jaw of a 
horse. There are two above and two below, 
and they shoot when the horse is four and a 
half years old. 

Comer-wise (koriner-wiz), udv. Diagonally; 
with the comer in front; not parallel. 
Cornet (korinet), n. [Fr., dim. of came, L. 
cornu, a horn,] 1. In mum, (a) a wind in- 
stmment, blown 'with the mouth, originally 
curvilinear or serpentine in form, and in- 
creasing ill diameter from the mouth-piece 
to the lower end- (6) A cornet-k-pistons 
(wliich see), (c) A stop or series of pipes in 
an organ, intended to imitate the tone of 
the old comet. 

David played before the Lord on cornets. 

2 Sam. vi. 5. 

2. Mint (a) a company of cavalry; a troop 
of horse; said to he so called because each 
company had a comet-player. * A body of 
five comets of horse.’ Clarendon. (&)t The 
flag or standard of such a company. 

In his white corneiMexdon doth display 
A fret of gules. Drayton. 

(cj The former title of the officer who carries 
the ensign or colours in a troop of horse. 
For this title that of second lieutenant has 
now been substituted.— 3, A little cap of 
paper twisted at the end, in which retailers 
inclose small wai'es.— 4. In costu 7 m, {a) the 
square cap of a doctor of divinity, (&) A 
portion of the head-di*ess of ladies in the 
reign of Henry YIII., called afterwards the 
upper pinner. ‘Her comet black.’ Surrey. 
— The comet or coronet of a horse, the lowest 
part of his pastern, that runs round the 
coffin and is distinguished by the hair that 
joins and covers the upper part of the 
hoof. 


Comet-^-pistons, Comet-4-pistoii (kori- 
net-a-pis"tonz, korinet-a-pis"toii), n. [Fr.] 
A brass wind 
musical instru*. 
ment, like':' the: 

■' French 
but capable of 
producing the 
notes of the 
chromatic scale 
from the valves': ' 
.and „■ ptisto.ns .. 
with which it 
is".' '..'furnished, 
whence the 
name, 

Cometcy (kori- 
net-si), u. .: The' ' 
commission or 
rankof a cornet. 
Cornet-iVPistons. Cometer (kori- 

I, Ordinary shape. 2, Circular net-er), u. One 
shape. who blows a 

cornet. 

Comet-stop (korhet-stop), n. In music, 
an imitative solo stop, consisting of five 
ranks of pipes, in old organs on a large scale. 
The harsh effects of this stop have now led 
to its disuse. 

Comette (kor-neto, n. In Tnetal. the little 
tube of gold left when the alloy of silver 
and gold taken from the cupel is rolled and 
boiled in nitric acid to remove the former 
metal. 

Comeule (korine-ul), n. [Dim. of L.L. cor- 
nea, the cornea.] In entom. a term applied 
to the minute transparent segments of 
which the compound eyes of insects are 
composed. 

Com- exchange (korn'eks-chanj), n. A 
place where grain is sold or bartered, and 
samples shown and examined. 

Com-factor (kornffak-t6r), 71. One who 
traffics in grain by wholesale, or as an agent. 
Cornfield (komffeld), n. A field in which 
com is growing. 

Comflag (koiivflag), n. The popular name 
of the jdants of the genus Gladiolus, bearing 
red or white flowers, and much cultivated 
as ornamental plants. 

Corn-fioor (kornffior), n. A floor for corn, 
or for thrashing com. Is. xxi. 10. 
Com-flonr (kornffiour), n. The finely-ground 
meal of Indian corn. 

Corn-flower (kom'flou-6r), 71. A flower or 
plant growing among com, as the blue- 
bottle, wild poppy, <.%c. 

Corn-fly (kora'fii), n. A name common to 
several insects of the genera Ghlorops and 
Oscinis, family Muscidse, from the injury 
they inflict on growing crops. Chlorops 
tceniopus, the most destructive of British 
com-flies, is about line in length, and 
of a yellow colour striped with black. 
It deposits its eggs between the leaves of 
wheat and barley plants, and its larva 2 , by 
extracting the juices, produce the disease 
called gout, from the swelling of the joints 
of the plants. 

Corn-growing (kom'gro-ing), a. Producing 
com; as, a corn-growing country. 

Com - husking, Corn - shucking < kornL 
husk-ing, korn’shuk-ing), n. An assemblage 
of friends and neighbours at the Iiouse of a 
farmer to assist him in stripping the husks 
or shucks from his Indian corn. [United 
States.] 

Cornice (korinis), n. [O.Fr. cmnice. It. cor- 
nice, from Gr. koronis, a summit, finish or 
completion of anything, from Gr. korOne, a 
crown. See Crown.] In any mould- 
ed projection which crowns or finishes the 
part to which it is affixed; specifically, the 
highest part of an entablature resting on 
the frieze. (See Column.) When the crown- 
ing course of a 'wuxll is plain it is called a 
coping.— Cornice-ring, the ring in a cannon 
next behind the muzzle-ring. 

Corniced (kor'nist), a. Having a cornice. 
Cornicle (korffii-kl), 71. [L. comicuVum, from 
cornu, ahorn.] A little horn. Sir T. Browne. 
[Hare or obsolete.] 

Corniculate (kor-nik'u-lat), a. [1^. cornu, 
a horn.] 1. Homed; having horns.— 2. In 
hot. producing homed pods; beaiing a little 
spur or horn. 

Corniculere, t n. [L. cornieularvus, a sold ier 
who led the wing of a small division of 
troops.] 1. A lieutenant or assistant of a 
superior officer.— 2. The secretary or assist, 
ant of a magistrate. 

Comific (koi’-nif'ik), a. [L. cornu, a horn, 
and /b.c'io, to make.] Producing horns. 
Corniform (korini-form), a. [L. corQviformis 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abxaie; y, Sc. iey. 
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—cornu, a born, md forma, shape,] Horn- 
shaped : appHe<l to the nectary of plants. 
Cornigerous (kor-nij'er-us), a. [L. corniger 
—cornu, a horn, and gero, to hear. ] Horned; 
having horns; as, cornigerous animals. 
Cornine (kor^nin), ?i. A principle discovered 
in the hark of Cornus Jlorida, having pro- 
perties resembling those of quinine. 
Corning-}iouse(li:orn'mg-hous),n. A house 
or place where powder is granulated. 
.Cornish (korn'i.sh), a. Pertaining to Corn- 
wall, in England.— engine, a single- 
acting steam-engine used for pumping 
water. The pump-rods appended to one 
end of the beam are loaded so as by their 
gravity to have sufficient force to raise the 
water, and the do^m stroke of the steam 
piston at tlie other end of the beam is used 
to raise them. The steam is generally em- 
ployed at a considerable pressure, and 
worked very expansively.— Corww/i money- 
wort, a plant of the genus limosella, L. 
aquatica. Called also Miidwort. 

Cornish (korn'ish), u. The ancient language 
of Cornwall, a dialect of the Celtic. It be- 
came extinct as a spoken language about 
the beginning of the present century. 
Cornished (korn'islit), pp. In her. adorned 
with a cornice or moulding. 

Cornist (korn'ist), n. A performer on the 
comet or horn. 

Corn-juice (korn'jus), n. Whisky. [TJnited 
States.] 

Corn-land (kornland), w. Land appropri- 
ated or suitable to the production of corn 
or grain. 

Corn-laws (korn'laz), n. Legislative enact- 
ments and restrictions relating to the ex- 
portation and importation of grain. The 
corn-laws of this country were repealed in 
1816, and foreign grain admitted on payment 
of a nominal duty, wMch was repealed in 
1869. 

Cornless (korn'les), a. Destitute of com; 
as, cornless dwelling-places. 

Com-Hft (korn'lift), n. A contrivance for 
raising sacks of grain to the upper floors of 
a granary. 

Corn-loft (koni'loft), n. An apartment for 
corn; a granary, 

Com-marigold (koniTna-ri-goId), n. The 
popular name of Chrysunth&niwm segetum, 
a common weed in cultivated fields. 
Com-mastert (kom'mas-ter), n. One who 
cultivates corn for sale. 

I knew a nobleman, ... a great grasier, a great 
sbeep-niaster, a great timber-rnan, a great collier, a 
great eorn-tnastey, and a great leadinan. Bacon. 

Com-meter (korn'met-^r), n. One who mea- 
sures corn. 

Corn-mill (korn'mil), n. A mill for grinding 
corn. More generally called a Grist-mill. 
Corn-mint (korn'rnint), n. The common 
name of Mentha arwmis, a plant abundant 
in cultivated fields and waste places. 
Com-moth (kornhnoth), n. A small moth, 
the Tinea granella, exceedingly destructive 
to com-sheaves in the field, and to stored 
.'grain, among Avhich it lays its eggs. The 
larva, which, from its voracity, is called the 
wolf, eats into the grains of corn, and Joins 
them together by a web. Salt, frequent 
turning, and many expedients are employed 
to de.stroy the eggs. 

■Commudgint (koni'nmj-in), n. [Supposed 
to be a corruptifui of cr/m-merchant] A 
corn-merchant; a mean, churlish fellow; a 
curmudgeon (which is itself a corruption of 
conitnudgin). 

Corumiisejt n. Same as Carnemim (which 
see). Vhnueet\ 

'Comopean (kor-nO'pe-an), ii. A kind of 
horn; tlie c<.>rnet-a-pistons (which see). 
Corn-parsley (,kovn'pars-li). n. The popular 
name <jf Siso}L Amomum, an umbelliferous 
plant found in moist places and hedge- 
banks. It is also called Stone-parsley. 
Corn-pipe (korn'plj)), n. A pipe made by 
slitting the Joint of a green stalk of corn. 
‘The shrill cont-pipcs.’ Tickell. 
Corn-plaster (kornl»las-ter), n. A plaster 
to cure corn.s. 

Corn-poppy (korn'pop-pi), n. Red poppy 
{Papaver Ithoeas), a troublesome weed in 
corn-ftc]<ls. 

•Corn-rerLt (korn'rent), n. A rent paid in 
corn instead of money, varying in amount 
according to the finctuiitioifs of the price of 
corn. In many jeirts of Scotland corn-rents 
are paid according tothefiar prices of conn 
■Corn-rose fkornTo.^!), n. C'orn-poppy (which 
.see). 

Corn-salad (kondsal-ad), n. The common 
name of Pedia or Talerlanella oUtoria, a 


g. ,^ 7 c>; j, job; 


plant eaten as a salad and found in corn- 
fields. 

Gorn-sawfly (korn's^-fli), n. A species of 
sawfly (which see), the Qephus pygmeeus, 
exceedingly injurious to wheat and rye, the 
female depositing her eggs in the stalk, 
which the larva destroys. It is about ^ inch 
long. 

Corn-stone (korn'ston), n. A local name for 
an impure, concretionary red limestone, 
forming subordinate beds in the old red 
sandstone group. 

Corn-thrips (komHhrips), n. A minute 
species ot thrips (which see), the Thrips 
cerealium, which does much mischief to 
Ijrain crops, particularly late-sown wheat, 
insinuating itself between the chaff and the 
unripe seed, and causing the latter to shrivel 
by sucking the juice. It is barely a line long. 
Cornn(korinu),^i. pi Comtia(korinu-a). [L.] 
A bora; a term applied to warts from their 
horny hardness; and in anat to parts resem- 
bling a horn in form. In zool. horns are of 
two kinds: cormia soUda, solid deciduous 
horns like those of deer, and cornua cava, 
hollow permanent horns like those of oxen, 
sheep, &c. 

Cornu-ammonis(kor'nu-am-m6"nis),n. [L.] 
A shell like a ram’s horn; a name sometimes 
applied to the fossil shells called ammon- 
ites, from their resemblance to a ram’s horn, 
the famous symbol of Jupiter Ammon. 
CornuManite (kor-nufi>i-an-it), n. A slaty 
rock, abundant in the western part of Corn- 
wall in contact with granite. It is of a 
dark blue or purple colour, hard and lami- 
nated. 

Cornucopia (kor-nu-ko'pi-a), n. [L. cornu, 
a horn, and copiai plenty, lit. the horn of 
plenty.] 1. In class, antiq. a wreathed horn, 
Med to overflowing with richest fruit, 
flowers, and grain, and the symbol of plenty, 
peace, and concord, generally placed in the 
hands of emblematical figures of Plenty, 
Liberality, &c., and still much used as an 
ornament in architecture, sculpture, and 
heraldry. —2. A genus of grasses whose spikes 
resemble the cornucopia in form. 

Coruus (korinus), n. [L., the dog- wood tree, 
from cornu, a hom, from the horny hardness 
of the wood.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Cornacefe, consisting of shimbs, trees, or 
rarely herbs, with small white or yellowish 
flowers and ovoid druj^es. Two species are 
found native in Britain, C. sanguinea (the 
dog-wood or cornel-tree) and C. suecica. 
Cornute, Comuted (kor-nuP, kor-nut'ed), 
a. 1. B’umished with horns; horned.— -2. In 
hot hom-shaped. 

Comutet (kor-nut'), v. t pret. & pp. comuted; 
ppn cornuting. [L. comutus, from cormi, a 
horn.] To bestow horns; to hom; to cuckold. 

But why does he not name others? As if the horn 
grew on nobody’s head but mine. 1 hope he cannot 
say that my being cornuted has raised the price of 
posthorns. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Comutot (kor-nu'to), n. [It.] A man that 
wears the horns; a cuckold. * The peaked 
her husband.’ Sto/r, 

Cornutort (kor-nut'6r), n. A cuckold- 
maker. Jordan. 

Com- van (korn'van), n. [For corn-fan.} 
A machine for winnowing com. Pope. 
Com- violet (komVi-d-let), n. The popular 
name of Campanula hyhrida, a plant found 
in cornfields. 

Com-waiu (korn'wan), n. A waggon that 
carries corn. 

Com-weevil (korn'we-vil), n. The Calan- 
dra granaria, an insect very injurious to 
grain. See Calanpra. 

Comy(lvorini), a. [L. cornu, a horn.] Horny; 
strong, stiff, or hard like a horn; resembling 
hom. ‘Upstood the corny rood embattled.’ 
Milton. 

Corny (korn'i), a. [From coni.] 1. Of the 
nature of or furnished witli grains of corn. 

‘ The corny ear.’ Prior. — 2. Producing corn; 
abounding with com; as, a emmy field; a 
corny crop.— -3. Containing corn. “ Corny 
gizzards.’ Pry den. — 4. Produced from com; 
tasting strongly of com or malt. ‘ Draughts 
of corny ale.’ Chaucer. — 5. Intoxicated; 
tipsy. [Golloq. or vulgar.] 

Corocore (kurio-kor), n. A boat of the In- 
dian Archipelago of various form. That 
used in Celebes is propelled by oars, and has 
a curious apparatus projecting beyoral the 
gunwale, and also beyond the stern, on 
which a second row of rowers is placed. It 
is often manned with sixty men. Others, 
as those used in the Moluccas, are masted 
vessels, broad, with narrow e.xtrenuties, 
50 to 65 feet long, and covered throughout 


fi, Fr, ton; ng, Sting; m, thm; th, thin; 


about four-fifths of their length with a sort 
of matting roof. 

Oorody, Cbrrody(koTd-di),?i. [L. corrodere 
—cor for con, together, and 7'odere, to gnaw, 
to eat.] An allowance of meat, drink, or 
clothing, anciently due to the king from an 
abbey or other religious house, for the sus- 
tenance of such of his servants as he thought 
good to place there for maintenance. Coro- 
dies were also I'etained by the private foun- 
ders of religious houses and even granted to 
benefactors, and consisted in the right of 
sending a certain number of persons to be 
boarded at an a])bcy. The king was also 
entitled to a corody out of every bishopric, 
that is, to send one of his chaplains to be 
maintained by the bishop, or to have a pen- 
sion till promoted to a benefice. 

Corol (koh’ol), n. A corolla. [Rare.] 

Corolla (ko-rolla), n. [L. corolla, a little 
wreath, little crown, dim. of corona, a 
wreath, a garland, a crown.] In hot. leave.s 
of the flower inside the calyx. The corolla 
surrounds the parts of fructification and is 
composed of leaves called petals. When 



a a, Many petiled or leaved Corollas, bb. Single 
petaied or leaved Corollas. 

there are several free leaves it is called a 
polypatalous corolla, as in the rose, but 
when the petals are united by the margins 
into a continuous structure it is called 
mompetalous, or more correctly gamopeta- 
lous. It may generally be distinguished 
from the calyx by the fineness of its texture 
and the gayness of its colours; but there are 
many exceptions. It is sometimes inaccu- 
rately called blossom and Jloiocr. 
Corollaceous (ko-rol-iVshiis), a. Pertaining 
to a corolla; inclosing and protecting like a 
%vreath. ‘ A corofZaccows covering. * Lee. 
Corollary (koToMa-ri), n. [Fr. corolluire, 
from L, corolla, dim. of corona, a crown, from, 
it is said, the shape of the sign which indi- 
cated the corollary of a proposition, which 
sign, however, was proinibiy adopted in 
allusion to the phrase, Jlnis coronat opus, 
the completion crowns the work.] 1. In 
math, that which follows over and above 
what is directly demonstrated in a proposi- 
tion; any consequence necessarily concur- 
i*ent with or following from the main one; 
a deduction; an inference; a conclusion; 
thus, if it is demonstrated that a triangle 
which has equal sides has also e<[ual angles, 
it follows as a ct>rollary that a triangle which 
has three equal sides has its three angle.s 
equal 

A coroRary is an inference from a preceding pro- 
position., y. JJJy. 

2.t A surplus. 

Now come my Ariel ! bring a corollary 

Rather than wa,nt a spirit. " Sha 'k. 

[As used in this sense some etjTnologists tle- 
rive the word immediately frtan L. ajrul- 
larium, a garland of flowers, a pre.sent, tmd 
explain it as meaning something given l^e- 
yond what is due, and hence stunething 
added, or snperiluoiis.] 

Coroliate, Corollated koTol-fit- 

ed), a. I3i hot like a corolla; having corol- 
las. ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

Corollet (koriol-let), n. [A dim. from Fr. 
mrolle, a corolla. See CcniOLLA. j In hot. 
one of the partial fiow'ers which make a 
Gomponnd one; the iii.n‘ct in an uggregato 
flower. 

Corollifiora) (koTol-li-fld^'rt-), n. pi One of 
the great sulHlivisions of exogeimiis plants, 
distinguished ]»y the era-oHa being ganiopc- 
talons, in.serted below thcitvary, and by the 
stamens being inserted t>n the corolla. The 
primrose, heath, gentian, verlicua, Ac., arc 
induded in this division. 


w, icig; wh, u'/dg; zh, a.:ure.— Sec Kbi. 
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CoroUiEe (kor'oi-lin), a. In hot of or belong- 
ing to a corolla. 

Coroilist (ko-rollist), 7i. One who classifies 
plants by their corollas. Mees’ Cyc. 

Coromandel-wood, (ko-ro-man'del-wud), w. 
A beautiful brown wood from the coast of 
Coromandel. 

Corona (ko-rd'na), [L. SeeCKOWN.] 1. In 
arch, a member of a cornice, situated be- 
tween the bed moulding and the cymatium. 
It consists of a broad vertical face, usually 
of considerable projection. Its soffit is 
generally recessed upwards to facilitate the 
fall of rain from its face, thus sheltering the 
wall below. Among workmen it is called 
the drip, by the French larmier, and this 
last term is often used by English writers. 
See Column.-- 2 . In anat a term used to 
designate certain parts suppo.sed to resemble 
a crown; also, the upper portion of the molar 
teeth or grinders.— Corojia ciliaris, the cili- 
ary ligament.— Corona glandis, the margin 
of the glaua penis.— 3, In hot (a) the cir- 
cumference or margin of a radiated compo- 
site flower, (p) An appendage of the corolla 
or petals of a flower proceeding from the 
base of the limb, (c) The appendage to the 
top of seeds, which enables them to dis- 
perse. — 4, In astron. a halo or luminous 
circle ai'ound one of the heavenly bodies; 
specifically, the portion of the aureola, ob- 
served during total eclipses of the sim, 
which lies outside the chromosphere, or 
region of coloured prominences.— 5. A crown 
or circlet suspended from the roof or vault- 
ing of churches to hold tapers lighted on 



Corona Lucis. 


solemn occasions: called also Corona Lucis. 
Sometimes they are formed of double or 
triple circlets, arranged pyramidically.— 

6. Among the Romans, a crown bestowed as 
a reward for distinguished military service. 
The coroace were of various kinds, as the co- 
rona civica, of oak leaves, bestowed on him 
who had saved the life of a citizen; vallaris 
or castrensis, of gold, on him who first 
mounted the rampart or entered the camp of 
the enemy; muralis, on him who first scaled 
the walls of a city; namlis, on him who first 
boarded the ship of an enemy; obsidmialis, 
on him uho freed an army from a blockade, 
and made of grass growing on the place.— 

7. A peculiar phase of the aurora borealis, 
formed by the concentration or convergence 
of luminous beams around the point in the 
heavens indicated by the direction of the 
dipping needle. Goodrich. — Corona borealis, 
the ISTorthern Crown, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, containing twenty- 
one stars.— Corona australis, the Southern 
Crown, a constellation of the southern hemi- 
sphere, containing twelve stars. 

Coronach, Ooranich (korio-na6h, kor'a- 
ni<ih), n. [Gael, and Ir., a dirge, an Irish 
funeral ory —comh {~L. con), and ranaich, 
a roaring, from ran, a shriek.] A dirge; a 
lamentation for the dead. The custom of 
singing dirges at funerals was anciently 
prevalent in Scotland and Ireland, and is 
still, or was till lately, practised in some 
remote Celtic districts. 

The villag'e maids and matrons round 

The dismal coronach resound. Sir Jl\ Scott 

Coronal (ko-roTial), a. 1. Belonging to the 
crown or to coronation. [Rare or obsolete.] 

The law and his coronal oath require his undeni- 
able assent to what laws the parliament agree on. 

Milton, 

2, Belonging to the crown or top of the 
head; as, the coronal suture. 


Coronal (ko-roffial), n, 1. A crown; wreath; 
garland. ‘ Brows begirt with youthful coro- 
nals.* Fletcher . The first suture of the 
skull. 

Coronally (ko-roffial-li), adr. In a coronal 
or circular manner. [Rare.] 

As the oil was poured coro^ially or circularly upon 
the head of kings, so the high-priest was anointed 
decussatively, or in the form of a X* 

Sir T. Browne. 

Coronamen (ko-ro-na^men), n. In zool. the 
superior margin of a hoof, called, in uete- 
rmary surg. the coronet. 

Coronary (ko'rd-na-ri), a. 1. Relating to a 
crown; seated on the top of the head, or 
placed as a crown. ‘ The coronary thoiiis 
did pierce his tender and sacred temples." 
Bp, Pearson.— -2. In anat resembling a 
crown or circlet . — Coronary vessels, in anat. 
certain vessels which furnish the substance 
of the heart with blood.— Coronary arteries, 
two arteries which spring from the aorta 
before it leaves the pericardium, and supply 
the substance of the heart with blood.— 
Coronary vein, a vein diffused over the ex- 
terior surface of the heart, receiving the 
blood from the he&rt —Stomachic coronary 
vein, a vein inserted into the trunk of the 
splenic vein, which, by uniting with the 
mesenteric, forms the vena porta. 

Coronary ^o'ro-na-ri), n. A small bone in 
the foot of a horse. 

Coronate, Coronated (ko'rd-nat, ko'ro-nat- 
ed), a. [li. coronadus, from corona, a crown.] 
Having or wearing a crown or something 
like one; specifically, (a) in bot an epithet 
applied to a petal which has little crown- 
like eminences. (b)lTiconch. a teim applied 
to spiral shells which have their whorls 
more or less surmounted by a row of spines 
or tubercles, as in several volutes, cones, 
mitres, &c. 

Coronation (ko-ro-na'shon), n. [From 
L. co'rona, a cvovra. ] 1. The act or solemnity 
of crowning a king or emperor; the act of 
investing a prince with the insignia of royalty 
on his succeeding to the sovereignty.— 2. The 
pomp of or assembly attending at a corona- 
tion. 

In pensive thought recall the fancied scene, 

See coronations rise on every green. Pope. 
-Coronation-oath, the oath taken by a king 
at his covomdioiL— Coronation-stone. See 
LiaFail. 

Cor one (ko-ro'ne), n. [Gr. korone, a crow.] 
The acute process of the lower jaw-bone: so 
named from its supposed resemblance to a 
crow’s bill. 

Corone,t Coronne,t n. A crown or gar- 
land. Sometimes WTitten Corowac. Chaucer. 
Coronelt (Mrinel), n. [See Colonel.] A 
colonel. ‘ The coronel named Don Sebas- 
tian.’ Spenser. 

Coronel (kerion-el), n. [Dim. from L. corona, 
a crown.] The upper part of a jousting 
lance, constructed to unhorse but not to 
wound a knight. It was properly of iron, but 
where mere exercise or sport was the object 
it might be of wood, having a socket for the 
end of the shaft of the lance to go into, and 
terminating in three points so as somewhat 
to resemble a little crown, whence the name. 
The name was sometimes used as synony- 
mous with tilting lance or spear. Written 
also Cornall, Orohel, and sometimes Coronet 
and Cronet ‘Speris ganieste, that is, cor- 
nall, vamplate, and grapers.’ Quoted by 
Fosbroke. See Tournament. 

Coronellidse (kd-ro-neTi-de), n. pi [From 
the genus Coronella, a dim. from L. corona, 
a crown.] A sub-family of ophidian rep- 
tiles, family Colubridse, characterized by 
a flat belly, broad back, a rather flat hetul, 
and by having the shields of the head regu- 
lar. It 'includes several genera, as Psam- 
mophylax, confined to South Africa, and 
Coronella, found in most parts of the world. 
To the former belongs the schaa]>-sticker 
of South Africa, a handsome, lively reptile 
about 2 feet long. The C. austriaca, of 
about the same size and resembling the 
viper, is common on the Continent and has ! 
been found in England. They feed on in- 
sects, lizards, &c. 

Coroner (ko’ro-ndr), n. [L. L. coronator, from 
corona, a crown. ] The title of an office estab- 
lished in Anglo-Saxon times, of which the 
holder was, as his name indicates, in a pecu- 
liar manner the officer of the crown, whose 
private rights of property, whether arising by 
escheat, wardship, or consisting in demesne, 
it was his business to maintain and superin- 
tend in the county for which he acted. The 
principal function which the coroner now 
exercises is that of holding inquests on the 


bodies of such as either die, or are supposed to 
die, a violent death. For this purpose he is 
to go to the place where any person is slain or 
has died suddenly, and by his warrant to the 
bailiffs or constables of the place summon 
a jury out of the neighbouring places or 
towns to make inquiry upon view of the 
body; and he and the jury are to inquire 
into the manner of killing, and all circum- 
stances that occasioned the party's death; 
who were present, whether the dead person 
was known, where he lay the night before, 
&c,, and to examine the body for signs of 
violence. He is also empowered to summon 
witnesses, and take their evidence in writ- 
ing. When the jury have brought in their 
verdict the coroner is to return the inquisi- 
tion to the next assizes or commission of 
jail delivery in the county, where the 
murderer or murderers may be proceeded 
against The duty of a coroner is limited 
to a county or a division of a county. Most 
commonly there are three or four coroners 
in each county in England, but the number 
varies, there being in some six or seven. 
The council of every borough to which a 
separate court of quarter-sessions has been 
granted is empowered to appoint a coroner 
for the borough. By the act 7 and S Viet, 
xcii. coroners may be appointed for districts 
within counties, instead of the counties at 
large. Coroners of counties are elected for 
life, under the direction of stat. 28 Ed. Ill, 
vi., by the freeholders. There are no coro- 
ners in Scotland, but somewhat similar 
duties are performed by the procurators- 
fiscal— The coroner of the royal household 
is an officer appointed to take inquisitions 
upon the bodies of all persons slain in the 
palace or in any house where the sovereign 
may happen to be. He has exclusive juris- 
diction of the county coroner. See iNi^UEST, 
Inquisition. 

Coroner’s -conrt (I^oT’O-n^rz-kort), n. A 
tribunal of record, where the coroner holds 
hi.s imniiries. 

Coronet (ko'ro-net), n. [Fr, , dim. of couronne, 
L. corona, a crown.] 1. An inferior crown 
wmrii ].)y princes and noblemen. The coro- 
net of the Prince of Wales is composed of a 
circle or fillet of gold; on the edge hmi* 
crosses pattee between as many fieu3*s-de-lis, 
and from the two centre crosses an arch 


1, Coronet of Prince of Wales. 

2, Coronet of Princes and Princesses— younger chil- 
dren of the Queen. 

surmounted with a mound and cross. The 
coronet of a duke is adorned with straw- 
berry leaves; that of a marquis has leaves 
with pcaids interposed; that of an earl raises* 
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3, Coronet of a Duke. 4, Do. of a Marquis. 5, Do, 
of an Earl. 6, Do. of a Viscount. 7, Do. of a 
Baron, 

the pearls above the leaves; that of a viscount 
is surrounded with pearls only; that of a 
baron has only six pearls. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood, Tennyson. 

2.t An ornamental head-dress. 
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Under a coronet his flowing hair. 

In curls, on either cheek played. Milton. 

3, The head of a tilting-spear. Written also 
Coroml, Cronel, and Cronet. — Coromt of a 
horse. See CornK'JJ. 

Coronet (koT’d-net), v.t To adorn, as with 
a coronet. 

The simple hly braid, 

That co7'oneis her temples. Sir JV. Scott. 

Coroneted (ko'ro-net-ed), a. Wearing or 
entitled to wear a coronet. 

Coroniform (ko-ivn'Morm), a. [L. corona, 
a crown, and forma, form.] Having the 
form of a crown. 

Coroixilia (ko-ro-nilTa)/a. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Leguminosae, consisting of an- 
nual or perennial plants with stalked um- 
bels of yellow iiowers. C. emerm (scor- 
pion-senna) is a common plant all over the 
south of Europe. It has bright yellow 
flowers, and its leaves act as a cathartic, 
like those of senna. The leaves of another 
species (C. mria) have a diuretic action on 
the system, and also purge. The species of 
this genus are numerous, and all adapted 
for ornamental cultivation. 

Coronoid (ko'ron-oid), a, [Gr. korme, a 
crow, and eidos, form.] Resembling the 
beak of a crow; specifically, in anat. applied 
to the upper and anterior process of the end 
of the lower jaw, the coronoid process; also 
to the lower extremity of the ulna. 

Corontale (fco'ron-ul), n. [Dim. from L. 
corona, a crown.] In hot. a coronet or little 
crown of a seed; the downy tuft on seeds. 

Coroime,t Corowne,! n. See Coeone. 

Corozo-nuts (ko-ro^zo-nuts), n. -pi. The seeds 
of a tropical American palm, the Phytde- 
phas macrocarpa, whose hardened albumen, 
under the name of vegetable ivory, is used 
for small articles of turnery-ware. 

Corporal (kor'r»o-ral), n. [Fr. caporal; It. 
eaporalc, from capo, L. caput, the head. 
Our orthography is a corruption.} 1. The 
lowest noh-comniissioned officer of a com- 
pany of infantry, next below a sergeant. He 
has charge over one of the divisions, xdaces 
and relieves sentinels, 2. In ships-of- 
war formerly, a petty officer under the 
master- at -arms, employed to teach the 
sailors the use of small-arins, to attend at 
the gangways on entering ports and see that 
no spirituous liquors were brouglit onboard 
without leave, to extingui.sh fire and can- 
dles, &c. The ship’s corporal of the present 
day is the superior of the f}rst-clas.s working 
petty officers, ami solely attends to police 
matters under the master-at-arms or super- 
intendent-in-chief. 

Corporal (kor'po-ral), a. [Ii. corporalis, 
from corpus, body,] 1. Belonging or relat- 
ing to the body; as, corporal' pain: opposed 
to me/dal. 

The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal susfferance finds a pang as great 
As ivhen a giant dies, Shak, 

2. Material; not spiritual; corporeal. ‘A 
corporal hetiven where the stars are.’ Zati- 
mer. [Rare or obsolete.]— -Corporeal, Cor- 
poral, Bodily. See under BODILY. 
Corporal, Corporale (koripo-ral, koripo- 
ral), n. [L.L. corporale {pallium, a co^'erlet 
or pall, understood), from L. corporalis, 
from corpus, corporis, the body, from its 
being regarded as covering the body of 
Christ.] Bedes, a fine linen cloth used to 
cover the sacred elements in the eucharist, 
or in which the sacrament is pxit— Corporal 
oath, a solemn oath, so called from the 
ancient usage of touching the corporale or 
cloth that covered the consecrated elements. 

CorporaHty t (kor-po-rari-ti),n. l.The state 
of being a body or embodied ; opposed to 
spirituality. 

If this liglit hath any carporaliiy, it is most subtle 
and pure. Hakigh, 

2. Corporation; confraternity. 

Coirporally (itoripo-ral-ii), adu. Bodily; in 
or -with the body; as, to be corporally pre- 
sent. 

Corporaltyt (koripo-ral-ti), n. A body; a 
baiul 

Corporast (kor'po-ras), n. The corporal or 
communion-cloth. ‘Ornaments, as copes, 
corporasses, ehesibles.’ Bale. 

Corporate (koripo-rat), a. [L. corporatus, 
from corporor, to be shaped into a body, 
from corpus, body. ] 1. United in a ])ody or 
community, as a number of individuals 'who 
are empowered to transact business as an 
individual; formed into a body; as, a corpo- 
mte assembly or society; a corporate town. 
2. United; general; collectively one. 

They answer in a joint and corporate voice. Shak. 
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3. Belonging to a corporation. * Corporate 
property.’ Eallam. 

Corporate t (koripo-rat), o.t To incorpo- 
rate. ‘To be corporaUd in my person.' 
Stow. 

Corporate t (koripo-rat), v.i. To become 
united or incorporated. More. 

Corporately (koripo-rat-li), adv, 1. In a 
corporate capacity,— -2. As regards the body. 

‘ The abbey . . . where he now corporately 
resteth.' Fahyan. 

Corporateness (kor'po-rat-nes),n. The state 
of a body corporate. 

Corporation (kor-po-ra'shon), n. 1. A body 
politic or corporate, formed and authorized 
by law to act as a single person; a society 
having the capacity of transacting business 
as an individual. Corporations are aggre- 
gate or sole. Corporations aggregate consist 
of two or more persons united in a society, 
which is preserved by a succession of mem- 
bers either for ever or till the corporation 
is dissolved by the power that foimied it, by 
the death of all its members, by suirender 
of its charter or franchises, or by forfeiture. 
Such coiporations are the mayor and aider- 
men of cities, the head and fellows of a col- 
lege, the dean and chapter of a cathedral j 
church, the stockholders of a hank or in- 
surance company, &c. A corporation sole 
consists of one person only and his succes- 
sors, as a king or a bishop. Corporations 
again ai*e distinguished into ecclesiastical 
and lay, of the former of which parsons, 
bishops, deans, and chapters are instances. 
Lay corporations are subdivided into civil 
and municipal corporations 

and trading companies being examples of 
the formei*, and hospitals, colleges in the 
universities, <fec.,of the latter. Corporations 
are usually erected by letters -patent or 
charters of corporation from the sovereign, 
unless, as in the case of bishops, parsons, 
&c,, they may be held to exist by force of 
common law, or in the cases of some ancient 
municipal coi’porations, as that of London, 
by immemorial prescription. Lately, how- 
ever, the necessities of trade have compelled 
the passing of several enactments, in virtue 
of which any body of persons united for the 
purposes of trade may acquire for them- 
selves a corporate character. See Joint- 
stock, Limited Liability, Municipal.— 
Corporation and Test Acts. The Corporation 
Act, passed in the reign of Charles II.., pre- 
vented any person from being regularly 
elected to any office belonging to the gov- 
ernment of any city or corporation in Eng- 
land unless he had, within twelve months 
preceding, received the sacrament of the 
Lord’s snpper according to the rites of the 
Church of England. The Test Act, passed 
in the same reign, required all officers, civil 
and military, to t^lke the oaths and make 
the declaration against transubstantiation, 
in the Court of King’s Bench or ChanceiT, 
within six months after their adinission; 
and also within the same time to receive 
the sacrament according to the usage of the 
Churcli of England in some public church. 
In 1828 both these acts were repealed.— 
2. The bod.v, generally large, of a man or 
animal. [CoHoq. and humorous.] 
Corporator (kortpo-rat-er), n, A member 
of a corporation. [Rtu-e,] 

Corporaturet (kor'po-rat-Sr), n. The state 
of being embodied. Ur. JBT. More. 
Corporeal (kor-po're-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a body; having a body; consisting of 
a material body; material: opposed to spi- 
ritual or immaterial; as, our coiporeal 
frame; corporeal substance. ‘The perfect 
loveliness of corporeal form.’ Ur. Caird. 

His omnipotence, 

That to corporeal substances could add 

Speed almost spiritual. Milton. 

—Corporeal rights, in law, such as fall under 
the senses and may be seen and handled, 
in contradistinction to incorporeal rights, 
which are not subject to the senses, as ol)- 
ligations of all kinds. —Corporcail, Corporal, 
Bodily. See under Bodily. 

CorporeaHsm (kor-pd're-al-izm), n. The 
principles of a corporeallst; materialism. 

The Atheists pretend, . . . from the principles of 
eorporealism itself, to evince that there can be no 
corporeal deity after this manner. Cttdnvorth. 

Corporealist (kor-pd're-al-ist), n. One who 
denies the existence of spiritual substances. 
Corporeality (kor-p6're-alffi-ti),n. The state 
of being corporeal. 

Corporeally (kor-po're-al-li), ado. In body; 
in a bodily form or manner. 

Corporeity (kor-pd-re'^i-ti), n. The state of 
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having a body or of being embodied; ma- 
teriality, [Rare.] 

The one attributed corporeity to God. StUlingtleet. 

Corporeoust (kor-po're-us), a. Having a 
body; bodily, ‘ So many corporeous shapes/ 
Hammond. 

Corporification <kor-po'ri-fi-ka"shon), n. 
The act of corporifying, or giving body to. 
Corporifyt (kor-pd'ri-fl), v.t To embody; 
to form into a body. ‘The spirit of the 
world corporified.' Boyle. 

Corposant ('kor'pd-zant), n. [Pg. corpo 
santo, lit. holy body,] St. Elmo’s fire or light, 
a ball of electric light often observed in 
dark tempestuous nights about the decks 
or rigging of a ship. Also written Compas- 
ant, Composant. 

Corps (kor), n. pi. Corps (korz). [Fr,, from 
L. corpus, body.] An or-ganized body of men; 
a body of troops; any division of an army; as, 
a corps of volunteers.— Corps d’ariiK-e [Fr.], 
one of the largest divisions of an army in 
the field.— Corps de bataille, the main body 
of an army drawm up for battle ])etween 
the wings, — Corps de garde, a pf>st occupied 
by a body of men on watch, also the body 
which occupies it.— Corpa de reserve, a body 
of troops kept out of the action, with a 
view of being brought forward if their aid 
should be required. — Corps diplomatique, 
the body of ministers or diplomatic char- 
acters.— Corps Legislatif, the lower house 
of the French legislature, established under 
Kapoleon III. in 1857. Its members were 
elected for six years in the proportion of 1 
to 85,000 electors,— Corjjs volant (a flying 
body), a body of troops intended for rapid 
movements. 

Corpst (korps), ?i. [See Cokpse.] l. A living 
body; the human frame. 

Women and maids shall particularly examine 
themselves about the v.-iriety of their apparell, their 
too much care of their corp.r. Rtcheovie. 

2. A carcass; a dead body. See Corpse.— 

3. Eccles. the land with which a prebend or 
other ecclesiastical oftice is endowed. 

The prebendaries, over and above their reserved 
rents, have a corps. ' • JSizcan. 

Corpse (korps), n. [O.E. corps, Fr. corps, 
from L. corpus, a bo<ly.3 1. The dead body 
of a human being.— 2. t A living body; body 
ill opiiositiou to the soul. 

To stuff this maw, this vast unhidc-bound corpse. 

Miltmi, 

Cold nunibne.ss straight bere.aves 

Her corpse of sense, and the air her soul receives. 

Dryden. 

Syn. Body, corse, carcass, remains. 

Corpse -candle ( korps 'kan-dl), n. I. A 
candle used at ceremonious watchings of a 
corpse before its intemient. A candle used 
often to be set upon the corpse itself,— 2. A 
local name for will-o'-the-wisp, or ignis 
fat’um, from its being .siippo.se d to portend 
death, and to indicate by its course the road 
the corpse will be borne. 

Corpse-gate (korps'giit), n. A covered gate- 
way at the entrance to church-yards, in- 
tended to shelter the burial procession from, 
rain. Called also Lich-gate (whicli see). 
Corpulence, Corpulency (kor'pu-lens, kori- 
pu-len-si), n. [L. corpulentia, from carpus, 
a body.] 1. Fleshiness; excessive fatness; 
a state of being loaded with flesh, as the 
body of a human being.— 2. f Density or so- 
lidity of matter. ‘ The heariness and cor- 
pulency of the water requiring a great force 
to divide it’ May. 

Corpulent (kor'pfi-lent),a. [L. corpulentus, 
from corpus, a body.] 1. Having a great 
bulk of body; stout; fat. 

They provided me always a strong horse, because 
I was corptilert and heav>\ Ilackluyi. 

2.t Solid; dense; opaque. ‘The overmuch 
perspicuity of the stone may seem more cor- 
pidmV Holland. — Syn, Fleshy, stout, 
bulky, fat, pursy, obese. 

Corpulently (kor'pu-ient-Ii), adv. In a cor- 
pulent manner. 

Corpus (koripus), n. pL Corpora (kor'po- 
ra). [L.] I/Tit a body; matter of whatever 
kind. In anat a term applied to several 
parts of the animal structure, as corpus 
callosum (firm body), the great band of ner- 
vous matter which unites the two hemi- 
spheres of tlie cerebrum in mammals. - - 
Corpus Christi [lit. body of Christ], a festival 
of the Church of Rome, kept on the next 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, in honour of 
the eucharist. 

In deep contrition scourged himself in Lent, 

W'nlked in proce.ssions with his head down bent, 

At plays of Corpus Christi oft was seen, 

And on Palm Sundriy bore his bow of green. 

LofirJcliovi. 
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—^Corpus delicti [I.], in the criminal law of ; 
Scotland, the substance or body of the crime ; 
or offence charged, with the various circum- j 
stances attending its commission, as speci- ! 
fled in the libel. — Corpus juris canonid \ 
[L.], the body or code of canon ISkW.— Corpus 
juris dvUis [L.], the body of civil law. 
^orpusance (kor'pn>sans), n. Same as Cor- 
posant. 

Corpuscle (kor'pus-l), n, [L. corpusculum, 
dim. of corpus, body.] 1. A. minute particle, 
molecule, or atom of matter. 

It will add much to our satisfaction, if these cor- 
Jiuscies can be discovered by microscopes. JVeiaion. 

2. In physiol, a minute animal cell generally 
inclosing granular matter, and sometimes 
a spheroidal body called a nucleus; as, 
blood corpuscles, chyle corpuscles. 

The exterior of each (red) corpuscle is denser than 
its interior, which contains a semi-fluid, or quite fluid 
matter, of a red colour, called hamtoglobin. By 
proper processes this may be resolved into an albu- 
minous substance termed glolmlin, and a peculiar 
colouring matter, which is called7«i£?««:^z«. . * . The 
sac-like colourless corpuscle, with its nucleus, is what 
is called a Huxley, 

Corpuscular (kor-pus'kfl-Mr), a. Relating 
to corpuscles or small particles, supposed to 
be the constituent materials of all large 
bodies. — Corpuscular forces, those forces 
which modify and regulate the sensible 
forms and mechanical relations of tangible 
matter, and which exert their action on the 
particles of bodies; corpuscular force, or 
corpuscular action, is the same as cohesive 
force.— Corpuscular philosophy, that system 
of philosophy which attempts to account 
for the phenomena of nature by the motion, 
figure, rest, position, <&c., of the minute 
particles of matter. It is otherwise known 
by the name of the Philosophy.— 

Corpuscular theoi^, a theory for explaining 
the nature of light. According to this 
theory the sun and all other luminous bodies 
have the property of emitting exceedingly 
minute particles of their substance with 
prodigious velocity, and these particles en- 
tering the eye produce the sensation of 
vision. It has also been termed the PJmis- 
sim Theory. See Light and Unbulatobt. 
Oorpuscularian (kor-piis'ku-la"ri-an), a. 
Corpuscular. [Rare or obsolete.] 
Oorpuscularian (kor-pus'ku-la^'ri-an ), n. 
An advocate for the corpuscular philosophy, 
or corpuscular theory of light. 
Corpuscularity (kor-pus'ku-la"ri-ti), n. 
State of being corpuscular. [Rare.] 
Oorpuscule (kor-pus'kul), n. Same as Cor- 
Jmsoie. 

Oorracle (ko'ra-kl), n. Same as Coracle. 
Corrade t (ko-rad), v. t. pret. & pp. corraded; 
ppr. corrading. [L. cor for can, and rado, 
to rub.] To gnaw into; to wear away; to 
fret. 'Wealth cormdfiff by corruption.' Dr. 
M. Clarke. 

Oorradial (ko-ra^di-al), a. [L. cor for con, 
together, and radius, a ray.] Radiating 
from or to the same centre or point. Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 

Corradiate (ko-ra'di-at), v.t [L. cor for con, 
and radio, radiatum, to beam. See Radi- 
ate, Ray.] To concentrate to one point, 
as light or rays. 

Oorradiation (ko-ra'di-a^shon), n. [L. con 
scaAradiatio. See RAY.] A conjunction of 
rays in one point. 

Corral (kor-raF), n. [Sp., from cow, a 
circle.] 1. A pen or inclosure for horses or 
cattle. [Common in Spanish America and 
parts of the United States.]— 2. An inclosure 
formed of waggons employed by emigi'ants 
when on their way to the far west of 
America as a means of defence against In- 
dians.— 3, A strong stockade or inclosure for 
capturing wild elephants in Ceylon. [In 
last sense probably from Pg. mrral, a cattle 
pen.] See verb. 

Corral (kor-raV), v.t. pret. & pp, cwralled 
OTOorraled; ppi\ corrallmg OT coraliug. To 
form into a corral; to form a corral or in- 
closure by means of. See extract. 

They corral the waggons; that is to say, they set 
them in the form of an ellipse, open only at one end, 
for .safety; each waggon locked against its neighbour, 
overlapping it by a third of the length, like scales in 
plate armour; this ellipse being the form of defence 

S sfainst Indian attack which long experience in fron- 
er warfare had proved to the old Mexican traders 
in these regions to be the most effective shield. 
When the waggons are corralled the oxen are turned 
loose to graze. W, H. Dixon. 

Correcciou3i,t n. Correction. Chaucer. 
Correct (ko-rektO, [L. correctus, from 
corrigo—con, and rego, to set right; rectus, 
right, straight. See Right.] Set right, or 
made straight; in accordance with a certain 


standard; conformable to truth, rectitude, 
or propriety; not faulty; free from error; 
as, correct behaviour; correct principles; 
comet views. ‘Always the most correct 
editions.’ Felton. ‘Sallust the most ele- 
gant and correct of all the Latin historians.' 
Addison. — Sy^i. Right, accurate, precise, 
exact, regular, faultless. 

Correct (ko-rekt'), v.t. [L. correctus, cor- 
rigo—con and rego. See Right.] 1. To 
make right; to bring into accordance with 
a certain standard; to bring to the standard 
of truth, justice, or propriety; to remove or 
amend moral error or defect; as, to correct 
mannei*s or principles. 

This is a defect in the make of some men's minds 
which can scarce ever be corrected afterwards. 

Burnet. 

2. In a physical or literary sense, to remove 
or retrench faults or errors; to set right; to 
amend; as, to correct a proof for the press.— 

3. To punish for faults or deviations from 
moral rectitude; to chastise; to discipline; 
as, a child should be corrected for lying: 
said of persons. 

Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest. 

Prov. xxix. 17. 

4. To obviate or remove whatever is wrong 
or iheonvenient; to reduce or change the 
qualities of anything by mixture, or other 
application; to counteract whatever is in- 
jurious; as, to correct the acidity of the 
stomach by alkaline preparations. 

Water is the proper drink: its quality of relaxing 
may be corrected by boiling it. Arbitthnot. 

—Correcting plate. See Magnetic Compen- 
SATOR.— Syn. To rectify, amend, emend, 
refonn, improve, chastise, punish, discip- 
line, chasten. 

Correctable, Correctible (ko-rekt'a-bl, 
ko-rektd-bl), a. Capable of being corrected; 
that may be corrected. Fuller. 

Correctiftft (ko-rekt'i-fi), v.t To correct; 
to set right. 

It is not to be a justice of peace, 

To pick natural philosophy out of bawdry, 

When your worship’s pleased to cometi/y a lady. 

Beau. ^•Fl. 

Correction (ko-rek'shon), n. [L. correetio.} 

1. The act of correcting; the act of bringing 
to a just standard, either moral or physical; 
the removal of faults or errors; as, the cor- 
veeWoa of opinions or manners; the correc- 
tion of a book or of the press. Specifically, 
mprinting, the pointing out, or discovering 
the errors in a printed sheet, in order tbat 
they may be amended by the compositor 
before the sheet is printed oif. The correc- 
tions are placed on the margin of every 
page, against the line in which the faults 
are found; and there are different charac- 
ters used to express different coiTections.— 

2, That which is substituted in the place of 
what is wi’ong; as, the corrections on the 
proof are too numerous.— 3. That which is 
intended to rectify or to cure faults; pun- 
ishment; discipline; chastisement; that 
which corrects. 

Wilt thou, pupil-like, 

Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod? Shak. 

My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, 
nor be weary of his Prov. iii. ii, 

4. Critical notice; animadversion.— 6. Abate- 
ment of noxious qualities; the counterac- 
tion of what is inconvenient or hurtful in 
its effects; as, the correction of acidity in 
the stomach.— .ffoMse of correction, a house 
where disorderly persons axe confined ; a 
bridewell. 

Correctional (ko-rek'shon-al), a. Tending 
to or intended for correction. 
Correctionert (ko-rek'shon-er), «. One who 
is, or has been, in the house of correction. 
‘You filthy, famished correctwien’ Shak. 
CorrectXYe (ko-rekt'iv), a. Having the 
power to cori’ect; having the quality of 
removing or obviating what is wrong or in- 
jurious; tending to rectify; as, corrective 
penalties. 

Mulberries are pectoral, corredvve of bilious alkali, 
Arbuthnoi, 

Corrective (ko-rektTv), n. 1. That which 
has the power of correcting; that which has 
the quality of altering or obviating what is 
wrong or injurious; as, alkalies are correc- 
tives of acids; penalties are correctives of 
immoral conduct. 

Some corrective to its evil the French monarchy 
must have received. Burke. 

2.f Limitation; restriction, ‘With certain 
coTTcctms and exceptions.' Sir M. Hale. 
Correctly; (ko-rekt'li), adv. In a correct 
manner; in conformity with truth, justice, 
rectitude, or propriety; according to a stan- 
dard; in confonnity with a copy or original; 


exactly; accurately; without fault or error; 
as, to behave correctly; to write, speak, or 
think correctly; to judge correctly. 
Correctness (ko-rekt'nes), n. 1. Conformity 
to truth, justice, or propriety; as, the cor- 
rectness of opinions, of judgment, or of 
manners.— 2. Conformity to settled, usages 
or rules; as, correctness in writing or speak- 
ing.— 3. Conformity to a copy or original. 
‘Those pieces have never, before been printed 
with, . . correctness.' Sivift—i. Conformity 
to established rules of taste or proportion; 
as, the correctness of design in painting, 
sculpture, or architecture. ‘ Correctness of 
design in this statue.' Addison.— Ac- 
curacy, exactness, regularity, precision, pro- 
priety. 

Corrector (ko-rekt‘6r), n. 1 . One who cor- 
rects; one who amends faults, retrenches 
en-or, and renders conformable to truth or 
propriety, or to any standard; as, a corrector 
of the press; a corrector of abuses.— 2. One 
who punishes for correction ; one who 
amends or refonns by chastisement, reproof, 
or instruction. 

O great corrector of enormous tiroes! 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, that healest with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and curest the world 
O’ the plurisy of people. Be/nn. F/. 

3. That which corrects; that which abates 
or removes what is noxious or incon- 
venient; an ingredient in a composition 
which abates or counteracts the force of 
another; as, an alkali is a corrector of acids. 

Turpentine is a corrector of quicksilver. Qtiiney, 

CorrectOiy (ko-rek'tor-i), a. Containing or 
making correction; corrective. 

Correctory (ko-rek'tor-i), n. A corrective. 
Corregidor (ko-re'ji-dor), 71 . [Sp,, a cor- 
rector, from corregir, to correct.] In Spain, 
the chief magistrate of a town. In Portu- 
gal, a magistrate possessing administrative, 
but no governing, power. 

Correi, Corri (koriri), n. The hollotv side 
of a hill, where game usually lies. SeeCoK- 
ElE,which is the usual spelling. ‘Fleet foot 
onthe corm.’ Sir W. Scott 
Correlate (ko're-lat), n. [L. con and 7'ela- 
tus. See Relate.] One w'ho, or that 
which, stands in a reciprocal relation to 
sometMng else, as father and son. 

Whatever amount of power an organism expends 
in any shape, is the correlate and equivalent of a 
power that was taken into it from without. 

Herbert Spencer. 

Correlate (ko're-lat), v.i. pret. & pp. con-e- 
lated; ppr. correlating. To have a recipro- 
cal relation; to be reciprocally related, as 
father and son. 

Correlate (ko're-lat), v. t To place in recip- 
rocal relation; to institute a comparison or 
parallelism between; to determine the rela- 
tions between, as between several objects 
or phenomena which bear a resemblance to 
one another. 

Correlation (ko-re-la'shon), u. Reciprocal 
relation; corresponding similarity or paral- 
lelism of relation or Itm.— Coir elation of 
forces. See under Force. 

Correlative (ko-rel'a-tiv), a. [L. con and 
relativus. See Relate and Relative. ] 
Having a reciprocal relation, so that the 
existence of one in a certain state depends 
on the e.xlstence of another; reciprocal. 

Man and woman, roaster and servant, father and* 
son, prince and subject, are correlative terms. Hume. 

The rational foundation then of all government, 
and the origin of a right to govern, and a correlative 
duty to obey is this. . . . Brougham. 

Correlative (ko-rel'a-tiv), n. 1. That wliich 
is correlative ; that of which the existence 
implies the existence of something else; 
thus ‘master’ and ‘servant’ are correlatives. 
‘That evident mark of relation which is be- 
tween correlatives.' Locke.— % In gram, the 
antecedent to a pronoun, 

Correlatively (ko-rel'a-tiv-li), adv. in a 
correlative relation. 

Correlativeness (ko-rei'a-tiv-nes), n. The 
state of being correlative. 

Correligionist (im-re-ii'jon-ist), n. One of 
the same religious persuasion as another; 
one belonging to the same branch of the 
Church. 

In that event the various religious persuasions would 
strain every eflbrt to secure an election to the council 
of their cor religionists. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

CorreptiOH t G^o-rep'shon), 71 , [L. cojrepUo, 
from corripio, correptum, to seize upon, to 
reproach— con, together, and rapio, to seize.] 
Chiding; reproof; reprimand. ‘Fraternal 
correption.’ Bp. Fell ‘Angry, pas-sionate 
correptio7i. ’ H a7mn ond. 

Correspond (ko-re-spond'), v.i. [Fr. corre- 
spondre, from L. cor for con, mutually, and 


Fate, mr, fat, %11; me, met, hSr; pine, pin; nbte, not, mOve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abitne; % Sc. iey. 
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to answer. See Eespond.] 1. To 
be correspondent or congruous ; to be adapted 
to; to be suitable to; to be adequate or pro- I 
portiouate to; to agree; to tit: used ai)So- | 
lutely or followeil by toith or to; as, liis 
words and actions do not correspond; levity 
of manners does not correspond ivUh the 
clerical character. 

Words being but empty sounds, any further than 
they are signs of our ideas, we cannot but assent to 
tliein, as they correspond to these ideas. Locke. 

2. To communicate by letters sent and re- 
ceived; to hold intercourse with a person 
at a distance by sending and receiving 
letters. 

An oOicer rose up and read the statutes; 

Not for tiiree years to correspond with home . . . 

Not for three years to speak with any men. Tennyson. 

3 . t To hold communion. 

Self-knowing and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heaven. Milton. 

SYN. To suit, agree, fit, answer. 
Correspondence (ko-re-spond'ens), n. 1. Re- 
lation; congiTiifcy; mutual adaptation of one 
thing to another. ‘ The correspo7idence of 
an event to a prediction. ’ W orcester. —-2. In- 
tercourse between persons at a distance 
by means of letters sent and answers re- 
ceived; as, the ministers of the two courts 
have had a correspondence on the subject of 
commerce. 

To facilitate correspondence between one part of 
London and another, was not originally one of the 
objects of the post-office. Macanlay. 

Hence— 3. The letters which pass between 
correspondents; as, the correspondence of 
the ministers is published.— 4. Friendly in- 
tercourse: reciprocal exchange of offices or 
civilities; connection. 

Let military persons hoJd good correspondettce with 
the other great men in tlie state. Bacon, 

S. In the fine arts, the adaptation of the parts 
of a design to one another. 

Correspondency (ko-re-spond'en-si), n. Cor- 
respondence (in sense of relation, coiigruity, 
adaptation of one thing to another, friendly 
intercourse, connection). [Obsolescent.] 

The correspondemies of types and antitypes . . . 
may be reasonable confirmations of the foieknowledge 
of God., Clark. 

Their proceedings, examinations and %’Otes there- 
upon had and made, as a breach of the privileges of 
the House of Peers, and contrary to the fair corre- 
spondency which ought to be between the two Houses 
of Parliament. Hallam. 

Correspondent (ko-re-spond'ent), a. 1, Suit- 
able; fit; congruous; agreeable; answerable; 
adapted; as, let behaviour be correspondent 
to pr<^fession, and both be correspondent to 
good morals.— 2. t Obedient; conformable in 
behaviour, 

I will be correspmtdent to command 
And do iny spiriting gently. Sltak. 

Correspondent (ko-re-spond'ent), n. One 
who corresponds; one with whom an inter- 
course is carried <,)n by letters or messages; 
a person who sends regular communications 
to a newspaper from a distance. ‘A negli- 
gent correspondent ’ Melmoth. —Special cor- 
respondent, a person, generally a man of 
some literary reputation, commissioned by 
the proprietor or proprietors of a newspaper, 
to record and transmit the details of some 
great event taking place, as a war. 
Correspondently (ko-re-spond'ent-H), adv. 

’ In a corresponding manner. 

Corresponding (ko-re-spondTng), p. and a. 

1. Carrying on intercourse by letters.— 

2. Answering; agreeing; suiting. — Cmvc- i 
sponduiff member of a society, one residing ! 
at a distance who corresponds with it on its 
special subject, but generally has no deliber- i 
ative voice in its administration. 

Correspondingly (Ico-re-spondTng-li), adv. 
In a corresponding manner. 

Corresponsive (ko-re-sponsdv), a. Answer- 
able; adapted. Shak. 

Corresponsively (ko-re-spons'iv-Ii), adv. In 
a corresponding manner. 

Corridor (kohi-dor), n. [From It. corridore, 
from correre, Z. currere, to run. ) 1. In 
arch, a gallery or pas.sage in a building lead- 
ing to several chambers at a distance from 
each other. —2. In fort the covered way 
lying round the whole compass of tlie forti- 
fications of a place, 

Corrie (koFri), n. [Gael, coire, a corrie.] A 
steep hollow in a hillside. See extract. 

^ A remarkable feature of the granite hills of Arran 
IS the corries. . . . They generally present the 
appearance of a volcanic crater, p.art of one side of 
which has disappeared. For c»bvious reasons it will 
be evklent to the most inexperienced observer that 
there is no analogy between the carries and modern 
volcanic craters; and it is probable that they o%ve 


their origin to the softer nature and earlier decay of 
the rock, with which at remote periods they may 
even have been nearly filled. A. C, Ramsay. 

Corrige, t w.i. [Fr.] To correct. Chaucer. 
Corrigendum (ko-ri-jen'dum), n. pi. Corri- 
genda (ko-ri-jen'da). A thing or word to 
be coirected or altered. 

Corrigent (Ico'ri-jent), a. [L. corn'gens, cor- 
rigentis, pp. of corrigo, to correct. See Cor- 
rect.] In med. corrective. 

Corrigent (ko'ri-jent), n. In med. a correc- 
tive. 

Corrigibility (koTi-ji-biT'i-ti), n. Corrigi- 
bleness. 

Corrigible (ko'ri-ji-bl), a. [Fr., from L. eor- 
rigo, to coirect.] 1, That may be set right 
or amended; as, a corrigible defect. —2. That 
may be reformed; as, the young man may be 
corrigible.— Z. Punishable; that may be chas- 
tised for correction. 

He was adjudged for such presumptuous 

language. HoTuell. 

4. t Having power to correct; corrective. 

The power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our will. Shak. 

Corrigibleness (ko'ri-ji-bl-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being corrigible; 
Corrigiola(ko-ri-ji'o-la), n. A genus of annual 
or perennial prostrate plants, nat. order Hie- 
cebracese. There is only one British species, C. 
Uttoralis (strapwort). The species are abund- 
ant in the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Corrival (ko-ri'val), n. [L. cor for con, to- 
gether, and E. rival, L. rivalis. See Rival.] 

1. Lit. a fellow-rival; hence, a rival; a com- 
petitor. ‘The Geraldines and Butlers, ad- 
versaries and corrivals one against the other. ' 
Spenser. —2. A companion; a co-rival. ‘ And 
many moe corrivals and dear men of estima- 
tion.’ Shale. [In both uses rare or obsolete.] 
For Dr. Latham's distinction between this 
word and co -rival see extract under Co- 
rival. 

Corrival (ko-rf val), v. t. See Co-rival. 
Corrivalt (ko-ri'val), a. Having contending 
claims; emulous. ‘ A power equal and cor- 
rival with that of God.’ Fleetwood. 
Corrivalry, CorrivaLship (ko-ri'val-ri, ko- I 
ri'val-shipj, n. Competition; joint rivalry. 

‘ Cotrivairy and opposition to Christ.’ Bp. 
Ball. 

Corriyatet (ko'il-vat), v.t [L. corrivo, cor- 
rivatum—co?i, and rivo, to draw off, from 
rims, a brook.] To draw water out of 
several streams into one. ‘Rare devices to 
eorrivate watevs.* Burton. 

Gorrivatioat {ko-ri-va'shon), n. The run- 
ning of different streams into one. 
Corroborant (ko - rob ' 6 - rant ), a. [ See 
Corroborate.] Sti’engthening; having the 
power or quality of giving strength ; as, a 
corroborant medieme. 

Corroborant (ko-roV6-rant), n. A medicine 
that strengthens the human body when 
weak; atonic. 

CoiTOborate (ko-rob'5-rat), v.t pret. & pp. 
corroborated; ppr, corroborating. [L. corro- 
boro—con, and roboro, to strengthen, from 
rohur, strength.] 1. To strengthen: to make 
strong, or to give additional strength to; as, 
to corroborate the judgment, authority, or 
habits. [Obsolescent.] 

The nerves are corroborated thereby. Watts, 

% To confirm; to make more certain; to 
establish; to give additional assurance; as, 
the news was doubtful, but is corroborated 
by recent advices. 

When the truth of a person's assertions is called in 
question, it i.s fortunate for him if he have respectable 
friends to corroborate his testimony. Crabb. 

Corroborate f (ko-rob'6-rat), a. Corrobo- 
rated; strengthened; confirmed. ‘Except 
they be corroborate by custom.’ Bacon. 
Corroboration (ko-rob‘6-ra'''shoii),n. i.TIie 
act of strengthening or confirming; addition 
of strength, assitrance, or security; con- 
firmation; as, the corroboration of an argu- 
ment or of intelligence,— 2. That which cor- 
roborates. 

Corroborative (ko-rob'5-rat-iv), a. Having 
the power of i^iving strength or additional 
I strength; tending to confirm. 
Corroborative (ko-rob'6-rat-iv), n. A medi- 
cine that strengthens; a corroborant 
Corroboratory (ko-roVo-ra-tor-i), a. Tend- 
ing to strengthen; corroborative. 
Corroboree, Corrobory (kor-rob'o-re'^ kor- 
rob'o-ri), n. Tlie native dance of the abori- 
gines of Australia. 

Corrode (ko-rodO, v.t. pret. <ifcpp. corroded; 
ppr. corroding. [L. cotrodo—cor for cmi, and 
rodo, to gnaw.] 1. To eat away by degrees; 
to wear away or diminish by gradually separ- 


ating small particles from a body in the 
manner an animal gnaws a substance ; as, 
nitric acid corrodes copper. —2. To wear 
away by degrees; to prey upon; to impair; 
to consume by slow degrees; as, the anxious 
man is a victim to corroding care, — 3. To 
envenom or embitter; to poison; to blight. 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse. 
Corroding every thought, and blasting all 
Love’s paradise. " Thomson. 

Syn. To canker, gnaw, waste, wear a%vay. 
Corrodent (ko-rod'ent), a. Having the 
power of corroding or wasting by degrees. 
[Bare.] 

Corrodeait (ko-rod'ent), n. Any substfince 
or medicine that corrodes. 

Oorrodiatet (ko-ro'di-at), v.t [See Cor- 
rode.] To eat away by degrees. 
Corrodibility (ko-rdd'i-bii"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being corrodible. 

Corrodible (ko-rdd'i-bl), a. That may be 
corroded. 

Corrody (ko'rd-di), n. See Corody. 
Corrosibility (ko-ros'i-biFi-ti), qi . Con’odi- 
bility. 

Corrosible (ko-ros'i-bl), a. Corrodible. 
Corrosibleness (ko - ros ' i - bl - nes), n. The 
quality of being corrosible. 

Oorrosion. (ko-ro'zhon), n. [From corrode.} 

1. The action of eating or wearing away by 
slow degrees, as by the action of acids on 
metals, by which the substance is gradually 
changed. 

Corrosion is a particular species of dissolution of 
bodies, either by an acid or a saline menstruum. 

Quincy. 

2. Fig. the act of eating into, impairing, or 
wearing away; the act of fretting, vexing, 
envenoming, or blighting. 

Though it (peevishness) breaks not out in paroxysms 
of outrage* it v^ears out happiness by slow corrosion. 

JtoJinson. 

Corrosive (ko-ros'iv), a. l. Eating; wearing 
away; having the power of gradually wear- 
ing, consuming, or impairing ; as, corrosive 
sublimate; a corrosive ulcer. ‘Those cor- 
rosive fires. ' Milton.— 2. Having the quality 
of fretting or vexing, envenoming or blight- 
ing. 

The sacred sons of vengeance, on whose course 
Corrosive famine waits. Thomson, 

—Corrosive sublimate, the bichloride of 
mercury (HgClg), prepared by subliming an 
intimate mixture of equal parts of common 
salt and mercuric sulphate; it is a white 
crystalline solid, and is an acrid poison of 
great virulence; the stomach-pump and 
emetics are the surest preventives of its 
deleterious effects when accidentally swal- 
lowed; white of egg has also been found, 
serviceable in allaying its poisonous influ- 
ence upon the stomach. It requires 20 parts 
of cold water but only 2 of boiling water for 
its solution. It is used in medicine in doses 
of i^th to ,V^h of a grain. Corrosive subli- 
mate is a powerful antiseptic, and hence is 
employed to preserve anatomical prepara- 
tions. Wood, cordage, canvas, Am., also, 
when soaked in a solution of it, are fomid 
to be better able to resist decay when ex- 
posed to the combined destructiveinfiuence 
of air and moisture. 

Corrosive (Ico-rds’iv), n. 1. That which has 
the quality of eating or wearing gradually; 
a corroding substance. 

Corrosives arc substances which, when placed in 
contact with living parts, gradually disorganize them. 

Dnnglison. 

2. Morally, anything which irritates, i)reys 
upon one, or frets. 

Away; though parting he a fretful corrosive. 

It is applied to a deathful wound. Shak. 

Corrosively (ko-rds'iv-li), adv. Like a cor- 
rosive ; with the pow'er of corrosion ; in a 
coiTosive manner. 

Corrosiveness (ko-rds'iv-nes), n. Tire quality 
of corroding, eating away, or wearing; acri- 
mony. 

Corrosivity (ko-rd-siv'i-ti), n. Corrosive- 
ness. [Rare.] 

Corrugant (ko'rp-gant), a. [See Corru- 
gate.] Having the power of contracting 
into wrinkles. 

Corrugate (ko'ru-gat), v.t pret. & pp. cor* 
Tugated; ppr. corrugating. [L. corrugo, cor- 
rugatum—c&r tor con, and rugo, to wrinkle.] 
To wrinkle; to draw or contract into folds; 
as, to corrugate the skin. 

Corrugate (ko'rq-gat), a. l. Wrinkled; con- 
tracted. 

Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

Push out its comtgate, expansive make. Yoimg, 
2. In zool. and hot. applied to a surface 
which rises and falls in parallel angles mom 
or ies.s acute. 


w, irig; wh, ichig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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C?omigated(ko"i*U-gat-ed),^,an(la. Wrinkled. 
—Corrugated iron, common sheet iron or 
"galvanized* iron, which has been bent into 
folds or wrinkled by being passed between 
two powerful rollers, the ridges of the one 
corresponding to the grooves of the other, 
or by hydrostatic pressure upon a movable 
upper block driven upon a lower one. Iron 
thus treated will resist a much greater strain 
than flat iron, each groove representing a 
half tuba A single sheet, so thin as to he 
unable to stand without bending when 
placed vertically, will, after corrugation, 
sustain 700 lbs. without bending. Walls and 
roofs of temporary buildings, railway sheds 
and bridges, emigrants’ houses, churches, 
sheds for dock-yards, &c., are now exten- 
sively made of iron thus treated. From its 
great lightness and power of resisting vio- 
lent shocks, light boats have been made of 
it, and it has been proposed as the best 
material for lifeboats. 

Comigation (ko-ru-ga'shon), n. A wi-inkl- 
ing; contraction into WTinkles. 

Cormgator (ko'ni-gat-fer), n. In anat. a 
muscle, the office of which is to contract 
into wrinkles the part it acts on; as, the cor- 
Tugator supercilii, a small muscle situated 
on each side of the forehead, which con- 
tracts or knits the brows. 

CorrugeEt (ko-ru'jent), a. In anat drawing 
together; contracting.— Co?Twpen{ muscle. 
Same as Cornigator. 

Corrumpablet (ko-rump'a-bl), a. [Fr.j Cor- 
ruptible. Chaucer. 

Corruiapet (ko-rump'X 'o.t To corrupt. 

‘ The cloterecl blood corrumpeth. ’ Chaucer. 
Corrupt (ko-ruptO, V.t [L. comirnpo, cor- 
ruptum—con, and rumpo for rupo, to 
break.] 1. To change from a sound to a 
putrid or putrescent state; to separate the 
component parts of a body, as by a natural 
process, accompanied by a fetid smell; to 
change from a good to a bad physical con- 
dition in any way. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, 
•where moth and rust doth corrttj)t. Mat. vi. 19. 

2. To vitiate or deprave, in a moral sense; 
to change from good to bad; to pervert; to 
impair; to debase. 

Evil communications corriipi good manners. 

iCor. XV. 33. 

3. To defile, pollute, or infect. 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Shak. 

4. To pervert or vitiate the integrity of; to 

entice from a good to an evil course of con- 
duct; to bribe. | 

Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 
That no king can corriipt. Shak. 

5. To debase or render impure by altera- 
tions or innovations; to infect with imper- 
fections or errors; to falsify; as, to corrupt 
language; to corrupt the sacred text. 

Plenty corrupts the melody 

That made thee famous once -when young. 

Tennyson. 

Corrupt (ko-ruptO, 'cd. 1. To become putrid; 
to putrefy; to rot. 

The aptness of air or water to corrupt or putrefy. 

Bacon, 

2. To become vitiated; to lose purity. 
Corrupt (ko-rupt"), a. [I. eorruptus, pp. 

of corrumpo. See the verb.] 1. Changed 
from a sound to a putrid state, as by natu- 
ral decomposition ; spoiled; tainted; vitiated ; 
unsound. * Corrupt and pestilent bread.’ 
K^wlles. —2, Changed from the state of 
being correct, pure, or true to a worse state; 
depraved; vitiated; perverted. 

At what ease 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you. Shak. 

They are corrupt; they have done abominable 
works. Ps. xiv. i, 

3. Debased; rendered impure; changed to a 
worse state; as, corrupt language.— 4. Ready 
to be influenced by a bribe; as, a corrupt 
judge; a corrupt constituency,— 5. N'ot gen- 
uine; infected with errors or mistakes; as, 
the text is corrupt. 

Corrupter (ko-rupt’6r), n. One who or that 
which coiTupts. See CoEUUPT. 

Corruptful (ko-rnpt'ful), a. Full of corrup- 
tion; corrupt; corrupting. 

Boasting of this honourable borough to support its 
own dignity and independency against all corruptful 
encroachments. J. Baitlie. 

Corruptibility (ko-rupt’i-bir'i-ti), n. The 
possibility of being corrupted. 

Corruptible (ko-rupt’i-bl), a. [Fr. corrup- 
tible; It. corruttihle.] 1. That may be cor- 
rupted; that may become putrid; subject 


to decay and destruction; as, our bodies are 
corruptible. — 2. That may be vitiated in 
finalities or principles; susceptible of de- 
pravation; as, manners are corruptible by evil 
example. 

Corruptible (ko-rupt'i-bl), n. That which 
may decay and perish; the human body. 

This corruptible roust put on incorruption. 

I Cor, XV. 53. 

Corruptibleness (ko-rupt'i-hl-nes), n. Sus- 
ceptibility of corruption; corruptibility. 
Corruptibly (ko-ruptT-bli), ado. In such a 
manner as to be corrupted or vitiated. 
Corrupting (ko-rupt'ing), n. Act of vitiat- 
ing or destroying the integrity of. 

Besides their innumerable corruptings of the 
Fathers’ writings. yer. Taylor, 

Corrupting (ko-rupt'ing), a. Fitted or tend- 
ing to deprave. 

Corruption (ko-rup'shon), n. [L. corruptio.'] 

1. The act of corrupting, or state of being 

corrupt or putrid ; the destruction of the 
natural form of bodies by the separation of 
the component parts or by disorganization 
in the process of putrefaction; physical de- 
terioration, however produced. j 

Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One to see corrup- \ 
lion, Ps. xvi, 10. 1 

2. Putridmatter; pus.™ 3. Depravity; wicked- ] 
ness; perversion or deterioration of moral ' 
principles; loss of purity or integrity. 1 

Having escaped the corruption that is in the world ] 
through lust. s Pet, i. 4. 1 

4. Debasement, taint, or tendency to a j 
worse state. 1 

After my death I %vish no other herald, 1 

To keep mine honour from corruption, ! 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffith, Sha 1 

6. Impurity; depravation; debasement; as, ! 

a corruption of language.— 6. A perverting 
or vitiating influence; more specifically, 
bribery. | 

Blest paper credit 1 last and best supply 1 1 

That lends corruption lighter wings to fly. Pope, 1 
Corruption in elections is the great enemy of free- 
dom. y. Acla 7 ns. 

7. In law, taint; impurity of blood in con- 
sequence of an act of attainder of treason or 
felony, by which a person is disabled from 
inheriting lands from an ancestor, and can 
neither retain those in his possession nor 
transmit them by descent to his heirs. 

Corruption of blood can be removed only by act 
of parliament. Blachstone. 

Syn. Putrescence, putrefaction, pollution, 
defilement, contamination, depravation, de- 
basement, adulteration, depravity, taint, 
bribery. 

Corruptionist (ko-rup'shon-ist), n. A de- 
fender of corruption or wickedness. Sidney 
Smith. 

Corruptive (ko-rupt'iv), a. Having the 
I power of cornipting, tainting, or vitiating. 

1 It should be endued with some corruptive quality, 
i Ray. 

1 Corruptless (ko-ruptTes), a. Kot suscep- 
tible of corruption or decay. ‘ Corruptless 
myrrh.’ Dryden. 

Corruptly O^o-nipt'li), adv. 1. In a corrupt 
manner ; with corruption ; viciously; wick- 
edly; without integrity. 

We have dealt very corruptly against thee. ^ 

2. Through perverting influences; specifi- 
cally, by bribery or corruption; as, a judg- 
ment obtained. 

Corruptness (ko-rupt'nes), n. 1. The state 
of being corrupt; putrid state, or putres- 
cence.-— 2. A state of moral impurity; as, 
the corruptness of a judge.— 3. A vicious 
state; debasement; impurity; as, the cor- 
ruptness of language. 

Corruptress (ko-rupt'res), n. A female that 
corrupts. thou rude bawd I 

Thou studied old corruptress. Beau Sr FI. 

Corsage (korisaj), n, [Fr.] A bodice; the 
body of a woman’s dress. 

Corsair (korisar), n. [Fr, corsaire, from It. 
coTsai'C or Pr. corsari, a corsair, from Pr. 
and It. corsa, a course, a cruise, from L. 
cuTSUs, a course, from curro, to run.] 1. A 
pirate; one who cruises or scours the ocean 
with an armed vessel, without a commission 
from any sovereign or state, seizing and 
plundering merchant vessels or making 
booty on land. 

He left a name to other times 

Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

Byron, 

2. A piratical vessel. 

Barbary infested the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Prescott 

Corsak, Corsac (kor'sak), n. A species of 
yellowish fox or dog found in Tartary and 


India, the FMJpes, Canis, or Cynalopea corsac. 
It is gregarious, prowls by day, buiTows, 
and lives on birds and eggs. 

Cor Scorpionis (kor skor-pi-o'nis), n. [L., 
the heart of the scorpion,] Another name 
for Antares, a star of the first magnitude in 
the zodiacal constellation Scorpio. 

Corse (kors), n. [Fr. corps; L. corpus, a body.] 
1. 1 The living body; bodily frame. 

For he was .strong, and of so mighty corse. 

As ever wielded spear in warlike hand. Spenser. 

2. A corpse; the dead body of a human 
being: a poetical word. 

’Twas not those souls that fled in pain 
Which to their corses came again. Colet'idge. 



Corse, t u.t. To curse. Chaucer. 

Corseint,t Corsaynt,t n. [L. co?‘pus, body, 
and sanctus, holy.] 
A holy body; a saint. 
Chaucer. 

Corselet (korslet), n, 
[Fr., a double dim. of 
O.Fr. Cm'S, D, corpus, 
the body.] 1. A small 
cuirass, or armour to 
cover and protect the 
bodj^V worn formerly 
by pikemen. In Eng- 
land it was' exmeted.'.: 
in 1558 that all 'per-' 
sons having estates of 
£1000 or upwards 
should, along with 
other (iescriptions of 
armour, keep forty 
corselets. — 2. That 
part of a winged in- 
sect to •which the 
wings and legs are 
^ attached; the thorax. 

Tassets or aniiour for . Corslet 

the thighs w. (kors'let), v.t. To 

encircle •with, or as 
with, a corselet. ‘Her arms shall corslet 
thee.’ Beau. 6: FI. [Rare.] 

Corse-present (kors'pre-zent), n. A mor- 
tuary or present paid at the intennent of a 
dead body, which usually consisted of the 
best or second best beast belonging to the 
deceased, and which was carried along with 
the corpse and presented to the priest. 

Corset (koriset), n. [Dim. of O.Fr. cars, L. 
corpus, the body,] Something worn to give 
shape to the body; a bodice; stays: used 
chiefly by women. It usually consists of a 
sort of jacket fitting closely to the body, 
stifl:ened by strips of steel, whalebone, or 
other means, and tightened by a lace. 

Corset (kor'set), v. t. To inclose in corsets. 

Corsivet (kors'iv), n. A corrosive. 

That same bitter corsive which did eat 
His tender heart. Spe^tser. 


Corselet (a), with Morion 
or head-piece {b), and 


Corslett (kors'let), v.t. See Coeselet. 
Corsned, Corsnaed (kor-snedO, n. [A. Sax. 
corsnoid, probably (like O.Fris. Icorbita) from 
root of choose, s becoming r, as in A. Sax. 
ceosan, to choose, we curon, we chose (comp, 
Gr. kiiren, to clioose), and sneed, a mouthful, 
a piece, a bit. Called also ned-bredd, need- 
bread, bread of necessity. ] The morsel of 
choosing or selection; anciently, a piece of 
bread consecrated by exorcism ami to be 
swallowed by a suspected person as a trial of 
his innocence. If guilty, it was supposed that 
the bread would, in accordance with the 
prayer of the exorcism, produce convulsions 
and paleness, and find no passage. If the per- 
son were innocent, it would cause no harm. 
Cortdge (kor-tazh), n. [Fr., from the It. cor- 
teggiOfh'om corte, court.] A train of attend- 
ants. 

Cortes (koritez), n.pl. [From Sp. corte, court.] 
The Spanish and Portuguese name of the 
states of the kingdom, composed of nobility, 
clergy, and representatives of cities; the 
assembly of the states, answering, in some 
measure, to the parliament of Great Britain. 
Cortex (kor'teks), n. [L. ] 1, Bark, as of a tree; 
hence, an outer covering. The cortex in 
plants consists of an inner fibrous layer 
called the liher or endophlceum, a middle 
cellular layer usually containing the colour- 
ing matter — the mesophloetim, and an outer 
corky layei'— the epiphlmum, on the exterior 
of which is the epidermis or cuticle.— 2. In 
7ned. Peruvian bark.— 3. In anat. a mem- 
brane forming a covering or envelope for 
any part of the body. —Cortex cerebri, the 
cortical substance or external part of the 
brain. 

Cortical (koritik-al), a. [From L. cortex, 
bark.] Belonging to, or consisting of bark 
or rind; resembling bark or rind; external; 


Fate, f^r, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, Sc. abwne; y. Sc. tey. 
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belonging to the external covering; as, the 
cortical layer of the brain. — Cortical sub- 
stance, the exterior part of the brain and of 
the kidney, so named from its bark-like 
situation. The same name is given to the 
hony-like substance which covers the fang 
of a tooth. 

Corticata (kor'ti-ka-ta), n. pi [See Corti- 
cate.] The barked corals, a family of corals 
inhabiting a fixed, branching polypary, whose 
flesliy substance is spread like the branch of 
a tree over a central solid, calcareous, or 
corneous axis. It includes the polypes i 
forming the red coral of commerce, so much i 
used for necklaces, &c. The species propa- 
gate by ))nds and eggs. Otherwise called 
Aldionaria or Sclerobadc Zoantharia, 
■Corticate, Corticated (kor'tik-at, koi‘'tik- 
fit-ed), a. [L. cortieatus, from cortex, bark.] 
Resein))ling the bark or rind of a tree, an 
epitlmt, in' hot. for a capsule, in %vhich the 
outer hard part is lined by an inner soft 
layer; or where the outer spongy or cork- 
like part covers the proper crust of the cap» 
sale. 

Corticifer (kor-tisfi-fi!!r), n. [L, cortex, mr- 
ticis, bark, and fero, to bear.] One of the 
Corticata. 

Corticiferous (kor-ti-sif'Cr-us), a. [See 
Corticifer. ] Producing bark, or that 
which resembles it. 

Corticiform (kor-tis'i-form), a. [L. cortex, 
corticis, l)ark, and forma, shape.] Resem- 
bling bark. 

Corticine (koi'^tis-in), n. An alkaloid found 
in the bark of the Foptilm trenmla. 
Corticose,Corticoiis (kor'tik-oz, kor'tik-us), 
a. Barky; full of bark; applied in hot to 
hard woody pods, as those of the Cassia fis- 
tula. 

Cortile (kortl-la), w. [It.] 1. In arc7i. a small 
court, inclosed l)y the divisions or appur- 
tenances of a building. The eortile was an 
important adjunct to the early churches ox* 
basilicas, and was usually of a square form, 
and in Italy at the present day it is often em- 
bellished with columns and statues. —2. The 
area or courtyard of a dwelling-house. [In 
this sense more often pronounced kort'il.] 
Cortina (kor-ti'’na), n. [L., a caldron.] A 
term used, in describing fungi, to denote 
that portion of tlie vail which adlieres to 
the margin of the pileiis in fragments. 
•Cortinate, Cortinarious (kor-tf nat or koi"'- 
ti-nat, kor-ti«na'ri-us), a. [ii^ee Cortina.] In 
hot liaving a cobweb-like stnieture. 
Cortusa (kor-tu'sa), n. [After Cortewg, an 
Italian botanist. 3 Bear’s-earsaniclc, a genus 
of plants, mit. order Primulacete, containing 
a single species found in tlie alpine districts 
of tlie Old World. It is a low, flowering, 
herbaceous perennial, with monopetaloiis 
campanulate flowers of a tine red colour. 
Oonindimi (ko-run'dum), [Hind. Jnirmid, 
corundum.] The earth alumina, as foimd 
native in a crystalline state. It is octahed- 
ral, rhomboidal, or prismatic. In hardness 
it is next to the diamond; the ametliyst, ruby, 
sapphire, and topaz are considered as varie- 
ties of this mineral, differing from one an- 
other chiefly in colour. It is found in India 
and China, and is most usually in the 
fomi of a six-sided prism or six-sided pyra- 
mid. It is nearly pure anhydrous alumina 
(Al 2 0 ; 5 ), and its specific gravity is nearly four 
times that of water. Its colour is various- 
green, blue, or red, inclining to gray, due to 
trace.s of iron, copper, &c. Emery is a variety 
of corundum. Oriental mby, oriental topaz, 
&c., are varieties. 

Corns. See Caurus. 

Coruscant (ko-rus'kant), a. [See Corus- 
cate.] Plashing; glittering by flashes. ‘Co- 
riiscant homns.* EovfeU. [Rare.] 
€oniscate (ko-rus'’kat), v.i. pret. & pp. co- 
rmcated; ppr. coruscating. [L. corusco, to 
flash.] To flash; to lighten; to glitter. 
‘Plaining fire more coruscating than any 
other matter.’ Qreeiihill. 

Coruscation (ko-rus-ka^shon), n. [L, corus- 
catio.} 1. A flash; a sudden burst of light 
in rim clouds or atmosphere, such as that 
produced by electricity in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere during night, or by the 
auroi-a borealis, * Lightnings and corusca- 
tiom.' Bacon. ‘ Watching the gentle cm^us- 
'Cations of declining day,’ Joh7mn.—2. A 
flash of intellectual brilliancy. 

‘Love’s Labour Lost’ is generally placed at the 
bottom of the list. There is, indeed, little interest in 
the fable, but there are beautiful coruscations of 
fancy. Hallam. 

vStN. Flash, glitter, blaze, radiation. 

Corve (korv), n. Same as Corf. 


Corvee (kor-va'), n. [P'r., L.L. eorvada, cro- 
ata, for L. corrogata—oor for eon, inteiis., 
and Togo, to ask, prescribe. Coirogata opjera, 
forced or commanded labour.] In feudaX 
laio, an obligation on the inhabitants of a 
district to perform certain services, as the 
repair of roads, <fcc., for the sovereign or the 
feudal lord. 

Oorveil,t pp. [From cam.] Cut; carved. 
Chaucer. 

Corvette, Corvet (kor-vet', korivet), n. [Fr. 
corvette, from L. corbita, a slow-sailing ship 
of liurden, from cor&fs, a wicker basket.] A 
flush-decked vessel, sliip-rigged, but with- 
out a quarter-deck, and having only one 
tier of guns. 

Corvette (kor-vet'to). In the manege, a 
curvet (which see). 

CorvidSS (korivi-de), n.pl [L. eorvus, a crow, 
and 0r. eidos, resemblance.] The crows, a 
family of conirostral birds, in which the bill 
is strong, of conical shape, more or less 
compre.ssed, and the gape straight. The 
nostrils are covered with stiff bristle-like 
feathers dii*ected forwards. The family in- 
cludes the common crow, rook, raven, mag- 
pie, jay, jackdaw, nut-cracker, Cornish 
chough, &c. 

Corvine (korivin), a. [L. eorvus, a crow.] 
Pertaining to the crow. 

Corvorantt (korivo-rant),n. Same as Cormo- 
rant 

Corvns (korivus), [L. eorvus, a raven.] 
1. In astron. a constellation of the southern 
hemisphere containing nine stars.— 2. The 
name given to several ancient military war 
engines, from their supposed resemblance 
to the beak of a crow. One used in marine 
warfare, consisted of a strong piece of iron, 
with a spike at the end, which by means of 
convenient apparatus was raised to a certain 
height, projected out from the vessel’s side, ! 
and then allowed to fall upon the first hos- 
tile vessel that came within its range. By 
this means the vessel was either seriously 
damaged, or grappled with so that the fight 
became hand to hand. Another kind, eorvus 
deniolUor, was used for pulling down walls. 

3. In zool a genus of conirostral birds, in- 
cluding the crow, jackdaw, raven, and rook. 
Coryhant (ko'ri-bant), -n. pi. Coiyhants 
(koh'i-bants). The L. pi. Goryhantes (kd- 
ri-bant'ez), however, is much more fre- 
(luently used. A priest of Cybele who cele- 
brated the mysteries mth mad dances to 
the sound of drum and cymbal. 

Corybantic (ko-ri-ban'tik), a. Madly agi- 
tated; inflamed like the Corybantes, the 
frantic priests of Cybele, 

CorydaliEa, Corydaline (ko'rid-a-lFaa, kd- 
! i’i(ra-lin), 7i. A vegetable base which is 
1 found in the root of the plants Co^j/dalis 
bulbosa and C. fabacea. Called also Cory- 
dalia. 

OorydaHs (kd-rid'a-lis), n. [Cr. JcorydalUs, 
a lark, the spur of the flower resembling 
that of the lark. ] A genus of dicotyledonous 
plants, nat. order Fumariacese. The species 
are mostly small glaucous herbs, with ternate 
or pinnated leaves, and fusiform tuberous 
or fibrous roots. Upwards of eighty species 
have been described, several of which have 
been naturalized in Britain under the name 
of fumitoiy, but C. clavicula, a somewhat 
elegant climbing plant, is the only native. 
The species are all natives of temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere, except 
four found at the Cape of Good Hope. They 
were formerly referred to the genus Fumaria 
(Linn.), but differ from that genus as now 
constituted by having a pod with several 
seeds. Many of the species are well adapted 
for flower-borders and rock-work, 
CorylacesB <kd-ril-a'se-e), n. pi [See Cory- 
xus, j A highly important nat. order of 
apetalous or incomplete exogens, consisting 
of trees or sliruhs, chiefly natives of the 
colder parts of the world, and valuable either 
for the nuts they bear or the timber they 
produce. The oak, the beech, the hazel, the 
hornbeam, and the sweet chestnut all belong 
to this order. By some botanists the Cory- 
lacese are regarded as a sub-order of the 
Amentacese. The order is frequently called 
CupuUferce and QvLeremece. 

Coryius (ko'ril-us), n. [L., from Gr. korys, 
a helmet, in reference to the calyx covering 
the nut.] The hazel, a genus of shrubs or 
small trees, nat. order Corylacece, of which 
there are seven species natives of the tem- 
perate regions of the northern hemisphere. 
One species, the common hazel (C. Avel- 
lana), is common in copses and hedges 
throughout Britain. It yields a valuable 


timber, and from the nut is obtained an 
abundance of bland oil. 

Corymb (koTimb), «. [L. 

corymhus; Gr, .mrjpnhos, 
the uppermost point, a 
cluster of fruit or flowers, 
from koiojs, a helmet.] In 
hot that form of inflor- 
escence in which the 
flowers, each on its own pe- 
dicel of different lengths, 
are so arranged along a 
common axis as to form 
a flat broad mass of flowers 
with a convex or level top, 
as in the hawthorn and candy-tnft. 
Oorymbiate, Corymbiated (ko-rin/bi-fit, 
kd-rim'bi-at-ed), a. In bot adorned with 
clusters of berries or blossoms in the form 
of corymbs. 

Gorymbiferse (kd-rim-bif 6r-§), n. pi A sec- 
tion of the great nat. order C'ompositte, 
having their flowers in a corymb. 
Oorymbiferoiis (ko-rim-bifer-us), a. [L. 
corymbifer — conjmbus, and fero, tf> bear.] 
In hot producing corymbs; bearing fruit or 
berries in clusters, or producing flowers in 
corymbose dusters. 

Corymbose (ko-rim'boz), a. In hot. relating 
to or like a corymb. 

Corymbosely (k6-i‘iml)dz-li), adv. In a 
corymbose marniex’; in theshapeof acorymb; 
in corymbs. 

Corymbous (Ico-rim'bus), a. Consisting of 
corymbs; in clusters. 

Corymbulous, Coryjnbulose (ko-rinflbu- 
lus, ko-rini’bu-loz), a. Having or consisting 
of little corymbs. 

Corynabus (ko-rim'bus), n. A corymb (which 
see). 

Corrida (ko-rrni-da), n. pi [Gr. IwrynP., a 
chiD-like bud or shoot, and eidos, resem- 
blance.] A family of hydroid etdenterates. 
The body consists either of a single polypite, 
or of several united by a cceudsarc, which 
usually develops a Ann outer layer or poly- 
pary. 

Corypba (ko'ri-fa), n. [Gr. leonjpM, the 
summit; in reference to the leaves growing 
in tufts on the top of this palm.] A genus 
of palms with gigantic fan-shaped leaves, 
natives of tropical Asia. The principal spe- 
cies are C. Taliera of Bengal, and C. umhra- 
culifera, the Taliput-palni of Ceylon. The 
leaves of the fomier are used by the natives 
to write upon, and of the pith of the latter 
a sort of bread is made. See Fan-palm, 
Taliput-palm, Carnauba. 

Corypbsena, Corypbene (ko-ri-fe"na, koTi- 
fen), n. [Gr. korys, a helmet, and pkaind, 
to shine; in reference to the metallic play 
of colours in the animal.] A genus of tele- 
ostean fishes, family Scomberida^ to wiiidi 
the name dolphin (properly belonging to a 
genus of Cetacea) has been popularly trans- 
ferred, The body is elongated, compressed, 
covered with small scales, and the dorsal 
fin extends the whole lengtli of the back or 
nearly so. The dolphin of the ancients is 
the C, hippuris. All the species, natives of 
the seas of wann climates, are very rapid 
in their motions, and very voracious. They 
me of brilliant colours, and are objects of 
admiration to every voyager. By some na- 
turalists this genus lias been raised to the 
rank of a family under the name Goryphai- 
nidse. 

CoryphaBBida (ko-ri-feuT-de), pi See 

CORyPH.aBNA, ■ 

Coryphee (Ico-re-fa), n. [Fr. See Cory- 
PHEUs. } A ballet-dancer. 

CorypbeilS (ko-ri-fe'us), [L. corypJmits, 
Gr. koryphaios, the leader of a chorus, from 
k07'ypM, the head.] The chief of a chorus; 
the chief of a company. 

CoryTPbodOB, Cor^hodont (ico-rif 6-don, 
ko-rifo-dont), n. [Gr. karyphe, a point, and 
odous, odontos, a tootli.] A genus of extinct 
Ungulata, forming a link between the ele- 
phants and tapirs, so named because the 
ridges of its molar teeth are developed into 
points; found in the Eocene formations of 
England and France. 

Coirystes ^-ris'tez), n. A genus of brachy- 
urous or short-tailed crustaceans, found on 
the coasts of England and France. 
CorystidSB (ko-ristT-de), n. pi. A family of 
short-tailed crustaceans or crabs, of which 
the genus Corystes is the type. 

Coi^za (ko-ri^za), n. [Gr. koryza, an illness 
arising from cold in the head, from korys, a 
, helmet,] In med. inflammation of the mu- 
, cous membrane of the nostrils, eyes, &c., 

! usually arising from cold. 



Corymb. 
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—Corpus delicti [L.], in the criminal law of 
Scotland, the substance or body of the crime 
or offence charged, with the various circum- 
stances attending its commission, as speci- 
fied ill the libel. — Corpits juris canonid 
[li.], the body or code of canon law.— Corjpws 
juris civilis [X.], the body of civil law. 
Corpusance (kor'pu-sans), n. Same as Cor- 
posant. i 

Corpuscle (kor'pus-l), n. [L. corpusculujn, 
dim. of corpus, body. ] 1. A minute particle, 
molecule, or atom of matter. 

It will add much to our satisfaction, if these cor- 
puscles can be discovered by microscopes. Newion. 

2. In physiol, a minute animal cell generally 
inclosing granular matter, and sometimes 
a spheroidal body called a nucleus; as, 
blood corpuscles, chyle corpuscles. 

The exterior of each (red) corpuscle is denser than 
its interior, which contains a semi-fluid, or quite fluid 
matter, of a red colour, called hcemoglobin. By 
proper processes this may be resolved into an albu- 
minous substance termed globulin, and a peculiar 
colouring matter, which is called . , . The 

sac-like colourless corpuscle, with its nucleus, is what 
is called a fmclectted cell. Huxley. 

Corpuscular (kor-pus'ku-16r), a. Relating 
to corpuscles or small particles, supposed to 
be the constituent materials of all large 
bodies. — Corpuscular forces, those forces 
which modify and regulate the sensible 
forms and mechanical relations of tangible 
matter, and which exert their action on the 
particles of bodies; corpuscular force, or 
ccnpimular action, is the same as cohesive 
force.— Corpuscular philosophy, that system 
of philosophy wliich attempts to account 
for the phenomena of nature by the motion, 
figure, rest, position, tfcc., of the minute 
particles of matter. It is otherwise known 
by the name of the Atomic Philosophy.— 
Corpuscular theory, a theory for explaining 
the nature of light. According to this 
theory the sun and all other luminous bodies 
have the property of emitting exceedingly 
minute particles of their substance with 
prodigious velocity, and these particles en- 
tering the eye produce the sensation of 
vision. It has also been termed the Emis- 
sion Theory. See Light and Undulatory. 
Corpusculariau (kor-pus'ku-la"ri-an), a. 
Corpuscular, [ Rare or obsolete. ] 
Corpusculariau (kor-pus'ku-la"ri-an), n. 
An advocate for tlie corpuscular philosophy, 
or corpuscular theory of light. 
Corpuscularity (kor-pus'ku-la''ri-ti), n. 
State of being corpuscular. [Rare.] 
Corpuscule (kor-puslcul), n. Same as C7or- 
puscle. 

Corracle (ko'ra-kl), n. Same as Coracle. 
Corradet (ko-rad), i;.t. pret. &pp. corraded; 
ppr. corrading. [L, cor for con, and rado, 
to rub,] To gnaw into; to wear away; to 
fret. ‘Wealth co?Tadcd % corruption.’ Dr. 
E. Clarice. 

Corradial ct. [L. cor for con, 

together, and radius, a ray.] Radiating 
from or to the same centre or point. Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 

Corradiate (Ico-rahli-at), v.t. [L. cor for con, 
and radio, radiatum, to beam. See Radi- 
ate, Ray.] To concentrate to one point, 
as light or rays. 

Corradiatiou (ko-ra'di-a"shon), n. [L. con 
md.7'adiatio. See Ray.] A conjunction of 
rays in one point. 

Corral <kor-ralO, n. [Sp., from corro, a 
ch’cle.] 1, A pen or inclosure for horses or 
cattle. [Common in Spanish America and 
parts of the United States.]— 2. An inclosure 
formed of waggons employed by emigrants 
when on their way to the far west of 
America as a means of defence against In- 
dians,— 3. A strong stockade or inclosure for 
capturing %vild elephants in Ceylon. [In 
last sense probably from Pg. curral, a cattle 
pen.] See verb. 

Corral (kor-rar), v.t pret. & pp, corralled 
or corraUd; ppr. corralling or coraling. To 
form into a con'al; to foim a corral or in- 
closure by means of. See extract. 

They corral the waggons; that is to say, they set 
them in the form of an ellipse, open only at one end, 
for safety; each waggon locked against its neighbour, 
overlapping it by a third of the length, like scales in 
plate armour; this ellipse being the form of defence 
against Indian attack which long experience in fron- 
tier warfare had proved to the old Mexican traders 
in these regions to be the most effective .shield. 
When the waggons are corralled the oxen are turned 
loose to graze. W. H. Dixon. 

CorreeciouUjt n, Con’ection. Chaucer, 
Correct (ko-rekto, a. [L. correctus, from 
eorrigo—con, and rego, to set right; rectus, 
right, straight. See Right.] Set right, or 
made straight; in accordance with a certain 


standard; conformable to truth, rectitude, 
or propriety; not faulty; free from error; 
as, correct behavioui*; correct principles; 
coirect views. ‘‘Always the most correct 
editions.’ Felton. ‘Sallust the most ele- 
gant and correct of all the Latin historians.' 
Add-ison. — Syn. Right, accurate, precise, 
exact, regular, faultless. 

Correct (ko-rekt'), 'o.t. [L. correctus, cor- 

rigo—cm and rego. See RIGHT.] 1. To 
make right; to bring into accordance with 
a certain standard; to bring to the standard 
of truth, justice, or propriety; to remove or 
amend moral eri'or or defect; as, to correct 
manners or principles. 

This is a defect in the make of some men’s minds 
which can scarce ever be corrected afterwards. 

Burnet. 

2. In a physical or literary sense, to remove j 
or retrench faults or errors; to set right; to i 
amend; as, to correct a proof for the press.— j 

3. To punish for faults or deviations from i 

moral rectitude; to chastise; to discipline; i 
as, a child should be corrected for lying: ! 
said of persons. i 

Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest. 

Prov, xxix. 17. i 

4. To obviate or remove whatever is wrong 

or inconvenient; to reduce or change the 
qualities of anything by mixture, or other 
application; to counteract whatever is in- 
jurious; as, to correct the acidity of the 
stomach by alkaline preparations. 1 

Water is the proper drink: its quality of relaxing 
may be by boiling it. Arbuthnot. 

—Correcting plate. See Magnetic Compen- 
sator.— Sye. To rectify, amend, emend, 
reform, improve, chastise, punish, discip- 
line, chasten. 

Correctable, Correctible (ko-rekt'a-bl, 
ko-rekt'i-bl), a. Capable of being corrected; 
that may be corrected. Fuller. 

Correctifyt (ko-rekt'i-fi), v.t. To correct; 
to set right. i 

It is not to be a justice of peace, 

To pick natural philosophy out of bawdry, 

When your worship’s pleased to correctify a lady. 

Beati. Sr FI. 

Correction (ko-rek'shon), n. [L. correctio.'\ 

1. The act of correcting; the act of bringing 
to a just standard, either moral or physical; 
the removal of faults or errors; as, the cor- 
rection of opinions or manners; the correc- 
tion of a book or of the press. Specifically, 
inprintvng, the pointing out, or discovering 
the errors in a printed sheet, in order that 
they may be amended by the compositor 
before the sheet is printed off. The correc- 
tions are placed on the margin of every 
page, against the line in which the faults 
are found; and there are different charac- 
ters used to express different con'ections.— 

2. That which is substituted in the place of 
what is wrong; as, the corrections on the 
proof are too numerous.— 3. That which is 
intended to rectify or to cure faults; pun- 
ishment; discipline; chastisement; that 
which corrects. 

Wilt thou, pupil-like, 

Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod? ShaB. 

My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, 
nor be weary of his correction. Prov. iii, ii. 

4. Critical notice; animadversion.— 5. Abate- 
ment of noxious qualities; the counterac- 
tion of what is inconvenient or hurtful iu 
its effects; as, the correction of acidity in 
the stomach.— LTome of correction, a house 
where disorderly persons are confined ; a 
bridewell. 

Correctional (ko-rek'shon-al), a. Tending 
to or intended for correction. 

Correctionert (ko-rek'shon-e:r), n. One who 
is, or has been, in the house of correction. 

‘ You filthy, famished correctioner. ’ Shak. 
Corrective (ko-rekt'iv), a. Having the 
power to correct; having the quality of 
removing or obviating what is wrong or in- 
jurious; tending to rectify; as, corrective 
penalties. 

Mulberries are pectoral, corrective of bilious alkali. 

■ A rbuthnot. 

Corrective (ko-rekt'iv), n. 1 . That which 
has the power of correcting; that which has 
the quality of altering or obviating what is 
wrong or injurious; as, alkalies are correc- 
tives of acids; penalties are correctives of 
immoral conduct. 

Some corrective to its evil the French monarchy 
must have received. Burke. 

2.t Limitation; restriction. ‘With certain 
correctives and exceptions.’ SirM. Hale, 
Correctly; (ko-rekt‘li), adv. In a correct 
manner; in conformity with truth, justice, 
rectitude, or propriety; according to a stan- 
dard; in conformity with a copy or original; 


exactly; accurately; without fault or error; 
as, to behave correctly; to write, speak, or 
think correctly; to judge correctly. 
Correctness (ko-rekt'nes), n. 1 . Conformity 
to truth, justice, or propriety; as, the cor- 
rectness of opinions, of judgment, or of 
manners.— 2. Conformity to settled usages 
or rules; as, correctness in writing or speak- 
ing.— 3. Conformity to a copy or original. 

‘ Those pieces have never before been printed 
with. . . correctness.* Siolft.—L Conformity 
to established rules of taste or proportion; 
as, the correctness of design in painting, 
sculpture, or architecture. ‘ Correctness of 
design in this statue.’ A ddison.—i^Yt^. Ac- 
curacy, exactness, regularity, precision, pro- 
priety. 

Corrector (ko-rekt'6r), n. 1 . One who cor- 
rects; one who amends faults, retrenches 
error, and renders conformable to truth or 
propriety, or to any standard; as, a corrector 
of the press; a corrector of abuses.— 2. One 
who punishes for correction ; one who 
amends or reforms by chastisement, reproof, 
or instruction, 

O great corrector of enormous times! 

Shaker of o'er-rank smtes, that healest with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and curest the world 
O’ the plurisy of people. Beau. &■ FI. 

3. That which corrects; that which abates 
or removes what is noxious or incon- 
venient; an ingredient in a composition 
which abates or counteracts the force of 
another; as, an alkali is a corrector of acids. 

Turpentine is a corrector of quicksilver. Quincy. 

Correctory (ko-rek‘tor-i), a. Containing or 
making correction; corrective, 

Correctory (ko-rek'tor-i), n. A correctix^e. 
Corregidor (ko-re'ji-dor), n. [Sp,, a cor- 
rector, from corregir, to correct.] In Spain, 
the chief magistrate of a town. In Portu- 
gal, a magistrate possessing administrative, 
but no governing, power. 

Correi, Corri (koriri), n. The hollow side 
of a hill, where game usually lies. See Cor- 
bie, which is the usual spelling. ‘ Fleet foot 
on the correV Sir W. Scott. 

Correlate (ko're-lat), n. [L. con and rela- 
tus. See Relate.] One who, or that 
which, stands in a reciprocal relation to 
something else, as father and son. 

Whatever amount of power an organism expends 
in any shape, is the correlate and equivalent of a 
power that was taken into it from without. 

Herbert Spencer, 

Correlate (ko're-lat), v.i. pret. & pp. corre- 
lated; ppr. correlating. To have a recipro- 
cal relation; to be reciprocally related, as 
father and son. 

Correlate (ko're-lat), v. t To place in recip- 
rocal relation; to institute a comparison or 
parallelism between; to determine the rela- 
tions between, as between several objects 
or phenomena which bear a resemblance to 
one another. 

Correlation (ko-re-la'shon), n. Reciprocal 
relation; corresponding similarity or paral- 
lelism of relation or la'w.—Correlatioyi of 
forces. See under Force. 

Correlative (ko-reFa-tiv), a. [L. cmi and 
relatimis. See RELATE and Relative. ] 
Having a reciprocal relation, so that the 
existence of one in a certain state depends 
on the existence of another; reciprocal 

Man and wom.m, master and servant, father and* 
son, prince and subject, are correlative terms, Htime. 

The rational foundation then of all government, 
and the origin of a right to govern, and a correlative 
duty to obey is this. . . . Brougham. 

Correlative (ko-roFa-tiv), n. l. That which 
is correlative ; that of which the existence 
implies the existence of something else; 
thus ‘master’ and ‘servant’ are correlatives. 
‘That evident mark of relation wliich is lie- 
tween correlatives.* Locke.— 2. In gram, the 
antecedent to a pronoun. 

Oorrelatively (ko-reFa-tiv-li), adv. In a 
correlative relation. 

Correlativeness (ko-reFa-tiv-nes), n. The 
state of being correlative. 

CorreligiOHlst (ko-re-lFjon-ist), n. One of 
the same religious persuasion as another; 
one belonging to the same branch of the 
Church. 

In that event the various religious yjersuasions would 
strain every clibrt to .secure an election to the council 
of their cor religionists. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

Gorreption t (ko-rep'shon), n. [L. correptio, 
from con'ipio, correptum, to seize upon, to 
reproach— con, together, and rapio, to seize.] 
Chiding; repi'-oof; reprimand. ‘Frateimal 
; correption.* Bp. Fell. ‘Angry, passionate 
1 correption.* Hammond. 

Correspond (ko-re-spondO, v.i. [ST’, corre- 
spondre, from L. cor for con, mutually, and 
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respondeo, to answer. See Eespond,] 1. To 
be correspondent or eongruous ; to be adapted 
to; to be suitable to; to' be adequate or pro- 
portionate to; to {ip:ree; to fit: used abso- 
lutely or followed by with or to; as. Ids 
words and actions do not correspond; levity 
of manners does not correspond ivith the 
clerical character. 

Worrls being- but empty sounds, any further than 
they Jire signs of our ideas, we cannot but assent to 
them, as tliey correspond to tliese ideas. Locke. 

2, To communicate by letters sent and re- 
ceived; to hold intercourse with a person 
at a distance hy sending and receiving 
letters. 

An officer rose up and read the statutes; 

Not for tliree years to correspond with home . . . 

Not f« )!■ three years to speak with any men. Tennyson. 

S.f To hold communion. 

Self-knowing and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heaven, Milton. 

vSyIs. To suit, agree, fit, answer. 
Correspondence (ko-re-sponifens), 91. 1. Ee- 
lation; congnnty; mutual adaptation of one 
thing to another. ‘The corresponde^iae of 
an event to a prediction. ’ W orcester. --2. In- 
tercourse between persons at a distance 
by means of letters sent and answers re- 
ceived; as, the ministers of the two courts 
have had a correspondence on the subject of 
commerce. 

To facilitate corresponde^tce between one part of 
London and another, w'a,s not originally one of the 
objects of the post-office. Macaulay. 

Hence— 3. The letters which pass between 
correspondents; as, the correspondence of 
the ministers is published.— 4, Friendly in- 
tercourse; reciprocal exchange of offices or 
civilities; connection. 

Let military persons hold good correspondence witli 
the other great men in the Jitate. Bacon. 

5. In the fine arts, the adaptation of the parts 
of a design to one another. 
CorrespoEdency(ko-re-spond'en-si), n. Cor- 
respondence (in sense of relation, congruity, 
adaptation of one thing to another, friendly 
intercourse, connection), [Obsolescent.] 

The correspondencies of types and antitypes . . . 
maybe reasonable confirmations of the foiekno wledge 
of God. Clark. 

Their proceedings, examination.s and votes there- j 
upon had and made, as a breach of the privileges of 
the House of Peers, and contrary to the fair corre- 
spondency which ought to be between the two Houses 
of Parliament. ‘ I/allam. 

Correspondent (ko-re-spond'ent), a, l. Suit- i 
able; tit; congruous; agreeable; answerable; 
adapted; as, let behaviour be correspondent 
to profei5si<m, and both be correspondent to ^ 
good morals.™ 2.t Obedient; conformable in ; 
behaviour. ’ 

I will be correspondent to command 

And do my spiriting gently. Skak. \ 

Correspondent (ko-rG-.spond''ent), n. One I 
who corresponds; one with whom an inter- 
course is carried on by letters or messages; 
a i>erson who sends regular communications 
to a newspaper from a distance. ‘ A negli- 
gent corre.^pondenV 3lel’}iwtfi.~~Special cor- 
respondent, a person, generally a man of 
some literary reputation, commissioned hy 
the proprietor or proprietors of a newsxiaper, 
to record and transmit the details of some 
gi’eat event taking place, as a w’ar, 
Correspondently (ko-re-spond'ent-li), adv. 

' .In a correspoiuling manner. 

Corresponding (ko-re-spond'ing), p. and a. 

1. Carrying on intercoimse by letters.— 

2. Answering; agreeing; suiting.— -Corre- 
spondinp member of a soeietif, one residing 
at a distance who corresponds with it on it’s 
special subject, but generally has no deliber- 
ative voice in its administration. 

Correspondingly (ko-re-spondlng-H), adv. 
In a corresponding manner. 

Corresponsive (kd-re-sponsTv), a. Answ*er- 
able; adapterl Shale. 

Gorresponsively (ko-rtl-spons'iv-li), adv. In 
a corresponding manner. 

Corridor (koT1-<lor), n. [From It. corridore, 
from correre, L, currerc, to run. ] 1. In 

arelL, a gallery or passage in a building lead- 
ing to several chambers at a distance from 
each other. —2. In fort, the covered way 
lying round the whole compass of the forti- 
fications of a place. 

Corrie (kor'ri), n. [Gael, coire, a corrie.] A 
steep hollow in a hillside. See extract. 

A remarkable feature of the granite hills of Arran 
is the corries. . . . They generally present the 
apjjearance of a volcanic crater, jiart of one side of 
which has disappeared Fcjr obvious reasuns it will 
be evident to the must ine-spi.-rienctitl observer that 
there is no analogy Ix-itweeii the corries and modern 
volcanic craters; and it is probable that th.ey owe 


their origin to the softer nature and earlier decay of 
the rode, with which at remote period.s they may 
even have been nearly filled. M. C, Ramsay. 

Corrige, t V.t. [Fr.) To correct, ChoAicer. 
Corrigendum <ko-i1-jen'dum), n. pi Corri- 
genda (ko-ri-jen'da). A thing or word to 
be corrected or altered, 

Cqrrigent (ko'ri-jent), a. [L. corrigens, cor- 
rigentis, pp. of corrigo, to correct. See COR- 
EECT. ] In med. corrective. 

Corrigent (ko'ri-jent), n. In med. a correc- 
tive, 

Corrigltoility (ko'ri-ji-biT'i-ti), n. Corrigi- 
bleness. 

Corrigible (ko'ri-ji-bl), a. [Fr. , from L. cor- 
rigo, to correct.] 1. That may be set right 
or amended; as, a corrigible defect, —2. That 
may be reformed; as, the young man may be 
corrigible.—^. Punishable; that may be chas- 
tised for coiTOction. 

He was adjudged corrigible for such presumptuous 
language. Hoioell. 

4. t Having power to correct; corrective. 

The power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our will. Shak. 

Corrigibleness (ko'ri-ji-bl-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being corrigible. 
Corrigiola(ko-ri-ji'6-la), n. A genusof annual 
or perennial prostrate plants, nat order Ille- 
cebraoem. There is only one British species, 0. 
littoralis (strapwort). The sipecies are abund- 
ant in the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Corrival (ko-ri'val), n. [L. cor for con, to- 
gether, and E. rival, L. rivalis. See E-IVAL.] 

1. f it a fellow-rival; hence, a rival; a com- 
petitor. ‘The Geraldines and Butlers, ad- 
versaries and corrivals one against the other. ’ 
Spenser.— 2. A companion; a co-rival ‘ And 
many moe corrivals and dear men of estima- 
tion.’ Shak. [In both uses rare or obsolete.] 
For Dr. Latham’s distinction between this 
word and eo -rival see extract rmder Co- 
rival. 

Corrival (ko-ri'val), u.t. See Co-rival. 
Corilvalt (ko-ri'val), a. Having contending 
claims; emulous. ‘ A power equal and cor- 
rival with that of God.' Fleetwood. 
Corriva^, Oorrivalsliip (ko-ri'val-ri, ko- 
ri'val-ship), n. Comi>etition; joint rivalry. 

‘ Corrivalry and opposition to Christ.’ Bp. 
Mall. 

Corrivatet (ko'ri-vat), v.t [L. cornvo, cor- 
rivatum—con, and rivo, to draw off, from 
7%mis, a brook, 3 To draw water out of 
several streams into one, ‘ Bare devices to 
corrivate waters.’ Burton. 

Corrivationt (ko-ri-va'shon), n. The run- 
ning of different streams into one. 
Corroborant (ko-rob'd-rant), a. [See 
Corroborate.] Strengthening; having the 
power or quality of giving strength ; as, a 
corroborant medicine. 

Corroborant (ko-rob'6-rant),n. A medicine 
that strengthens the human body when 
weak; atonic. 

Corroborate (ko-rob'c-rfit), v.t. pret. & pp. 
corroborated; ppr. corroborating. [L. co?w- 
boro—con, ana rohoro, to strengthen, from 
rohur, strength.] 1. To strengthen: to make 
strong, or to give additional strength to; as, 
to corroborate the judgment, authority, or 
habits. [Obsolescent.] 

The nerves are corroborated thereby. Watts. 

2. To confirm; to make more certain; to 
establish; to give additional assurance; as, 
the news was doubtful, but is corroborated 
by recent advices. 

When the truth of a person’s assertions is called in 
question, it is fortunate for him if he have respectable 
friends to corroborate his testimony. Crabb. 

Corroborate t <ko-rob'd-rat), a. Corrobo- ’ 
rated; strengthened; confirmed. ‘Except 
they be corroborate by custom.’ Bacon. 
Corroboration (ko-rob'o-ra"shon),9L i. The 
act of strengthening or confimiing; addition 
of strength, assurance, or security; con- 
firmation; as, the cort'oboratimi of an argu- 
ment or of intelligence.— 2. That which cor- 
roborates. 

Corroborative (ko-rob'6-rat-iv), a. Having 
the power of giving strength or additional 
strength; tending to confiim. 
Corroborative (ko-rob'o-rat-iv), n. A medi- 
cine that strengthens; a coiTolaorant. 
Corroboratory (ko-rob'o-ra-tor-i), a. Tend- 
ing to strengthen; corroborative. 
Cofroboree, Corrobory <kor-rob'o-re", kor- 
rob'o-ri), n. The native dance of the abori- 
gines of Australia. 

Corrode (ko-rodO. v.t pret. & pp. coiroded; 
ppr. corroding. [L. corrodo—cor for eon, and 
rodo, to gnaw.] 1. To eat away by degrees; 
to wear away or dimmish by gi’adually separ- 
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ating small particles from a body in the 
manner an animal gnaw.s a suljstance ; as, 
nitric acid corrodes copper. "-2. To wear 
away by degrees; to prey upon; to impair; 
to consume by slow degrees; as, the anxious 
man is a victim to eorr oiling care.™ 3. 'ro 
envenom or embitter; to poison; to blight. 

Should jealousy its venom once diffuse, 

Corroding every thought, and blasting all 

Love’s paradise, ‘ Thomson. 

Syn. To canker, gnaw, waste, wear away. 

Corrodent (ko-rod'ent), a. Having the 
power of corroding or wasting hy degi’ces. 
[Eare.] 

Corrodent (ko-r<3d'ent), n. Any substance 
or medicine that corrode.s. 

Corrodiatet (ko-rf/di-at), v.t. [See COR- 
RODE,] To eat away by degrees. 

Corrodibility (ko-rod'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being corrodible. 

Corrodible (kd-rod'i-bl), a. That may be 
corroded. 

Corrody (ko'rd-di), n. See Corod Y. 

Corrosfbility (ko-rds'i-biT'i-ti), 7i. Corrodi- 
bility. 

Corroslble (ko-ros'i-bl), a. Corrodible. 

Corrosibleness (ko-ros'i-bl-nes), 7i. The 
quality of being corrosible. 

Corrosion (ko-rd'zhon), n. [From corrode.} 

1. The action of eating or wearing aw’ay ]>y 
slow degrees, as by the action of acids on 
metals, by which the substance is gradually 
changed. 

Corrosion is a particular species of dissolution of 
bodies, either by an acid or a saline menstruum. 

guincy. 

2. Fig. the act of eating into, impairing, or 
wearing away; the act of fretting, vexing, 
envenoming, or blighting. 

Though it (peevishness) breaks not out in paroxysms 
of outrage, it wears out happiness by slow corrosion. 

g^ohnson. 

Corrosive (ko-ros'iv), a. 1. Eating; wearing 
away; liaving the power of gradually wear- 
ing, consuming, or impairing; as, corrosive 
sublimate; a corrosive ulcer. ‘Tliose cor- 
Tosive fires.’ Milton.— 2. Having the quality 
of fretting or vexing, envenoming or blight- 
ing. 

The sacred sons of vengeance, on whose course 

Corrosive famine ■waits. Thomson. 

— Corrosive sublimate, the bichloride of 
mercury (HgCl.^), prepared by subliming an 
intimate mi.xture of equal parts of common 
salt and mercuric sulphate; it is a white 
crystalline solid, and is an acrid poison of 
great virulence; the stomach -pumi> and 
emetics are the surest preventives of its 
deleterious effects when accidentally swal- 
lowed; white of egg has also been fouiul 
serviceable in allaying its poisonous iniiu- 
ence upon the stomach. It req uires 20 parts 
of cold water but only 2 of boiling water for 
its solution. It is used in medicine in doses 
of to i^th of a grain. Corrosive subli- 
mate is a powerful antiseptic, ami hence is 
employed to preserve anatomical prepara- 
tions. Wood, cordage, canvas, &’c., also, 
when soaked in a solution of it, are found 
to be better able to resist decay when e.x- 
posed to the combined destructive infiuence 
of air and moisture. 

Corrosive (ko-xus'iv), 7%. l. That which has 
the quality of eating or wearing gradually; 
a cori'oiliiig substance. 

Corrosives are substances which, when placed in 
contact with living parts, gradually disorganize them. 

Jhosglison, 

2. Morally, anything which irritates, preys 

I upon one, or frets. 

Away; though parting be a fretful corrosive. 

It is applied to a deathful wound. Shak. 

CO:rrosively .'Oi^o-ros'iv-li), adv. Like a cor- 
rosive ; with the power of corrosion ; in a 
' corrosive manner. 

Corrosiveness (ko-rosTv-ncs), 9t. Thequality 
of corroding, eating away, or wearing; acri- 
mony. 

Corrosivity (ko-rd-siv'i-ti), n. Corrosive- 
ness. [Rare.] 

Corrugant (ko'ri|-gant), a. [Bee Ccouir;- 
GATE.] Having the power of contracting 
into wrinkles. 

Corrugate (koT’u-gat), v.t. pret. & pp. cor* 
nigated; ppr. corriigaUng. [L. corrugo, cor- 
7mgatuuir~~cor tor con, and niga, to wrinkle.] 
To wrinkle; to draw or contract into folds; 
as, to currugate the skin. 

Corrugate (ko'ru-giU), «. l. Mrinkled; con- 
tracted. 

listended views a marrow mind extend, 

Push out its corrugate, expansive make. Young. 

2. In zool and hot. applied to a Hiuface 
w’hich rises and falls in parallel anglen more 
or ies.s acute. 
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ConTagated(ko'ru-gat-ed),p.aiida.Wrinkled. 
—Corrugated iron, common sheet iron or 
‘galvanized’ iron, which has been hent into 
folds or wrinkled by being passed between 
two poweifiil rollers, the ridges of the one 
corresponding to the grooves of the other, 
or by hydrostatic pressure upon a movable 
upper block driven upon a lower one. Iron 
thus treated will resist a much greater strain 
than flat iron, each groove representing a 
half tube. A single sheet, so thin as to be 
unable to stand without bending when 
placed vertically, will, after corrugation, 
sustain 700 lbs. without bending. Walls and 
roofs of temporary buildings, railway sheds 
and bridges, emigrants’ houses, churches, 
sheds for dock-yards, &c,, are now exten- 
sively made of iron thus treated. From its 
great lightness and power of I'esisting vio- 
lent shocks, light boats have been made of 
it, and it has been proposed as the best 
material for lifeboats. 

Corrugation (ko-ru*ga'shon), n. A wrinkl- 
ing; contraction into wrinkles. 

Cornigator (kohivgat-Sr), n. In anat o. 
muscle, the office of which is to contract 
into wrinkles the part it acts on; as, the ccr- 
rugator supercUii, a small muscle situated 
on each side of the forehead, which con- 
tracts or knits the brows. 

Corrugent (ko-ru'jent), a. In anat drawing 
together; contracting.'—C'oir'u^gen^ muscle. 
Same as Corrugaior. 

Corrumpablet (ko-rump'a-bl), a. [Fr.] Cor- 
ruptible. Chaucer. 

Corrumpet (ko-rump'), u.t. To corrupt. 

‘ The clotered blood corrumpeth. ’ Chaucer. 
Corrupt (ko-ruptO, v.t [L. co^rumpo, cor- 
ruptum—con, and rumpo for rupp, to 
break.] 1. To change from a sound to a 
putrid or putrescent state; to separate the 
component parts of a body, as by a natural 
process, accompanied by a fetid smell; to 
change from a good to a bad physical con- 
dition in any way. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, 
where nioth and rust doth corrupt Mat. vi, 19. 

2. To vitiate or deprave, in a moral sense; 
to change from good to bad; to pervert; to 
impair; to debase. 

Evil comniunications corn<pt good manners. 

I. Cor. xv.'33, , 

8. To defile, pollute, or infect. 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Skak. 

4. To pervert or vitiate the integrity of; to 
entice from a good to an evil course of con- 
duct; to bribe. 

Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 
That no kins' can corrupt, Shak. 

5. To debase or render impure by altera- 
tions or innovations; to infect with imper- 
fections or errors; to falsify; as, to corrupt 
language; to corrupt the sacred text. 

Plenty corrtipts the melody 

That made thee famous once when young. 

Tennyson. 

Corrupt (ko-rupt9, v.i. 1 . To become putrid; 
to putrefy; to rot. 

The aptness of air or water to corrupt or putrefy. 

Bacon. 

2. To become vitiated; to lose purity. 
Corrupt (ko-ruptO, a. [L. corruptus, pp. 

of cornmipo. See the verb.] 1. Changed 
from a sound to a putrid state, as by natu- 
ral decomposition; spoiled; tainted; vitiated; 
unsound. ‘Corrupt and pestilent bread.' 
KnoUes.—2. Changed from the state of 
being correct, pure, or true to a worse state; 
depraved; vitiated; perverted. 

At what ease 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you. Shak. 

They are corrupt; they have done abominable 
works. Ps. xiv. i. 

3. Debased; rendered impure; changed to a 
worse state; as, corrupt language.— 4. Ready 
to be influenced by a bribe; as, a corrupt 
judge; a corrupt constituency.— 5. Not gen- 
uine; infected with errors or mistakes; as, 
the text is corrupt. 

Corrupter (ko-rupt'6r), n. One who or that 
which coiTupts. See Cobrupp. 

Corruptfttl (ko-rupt'fpl), Full of con-up- 
tion; corrupt; corrupting. 

Boasting of this honourable borough to support its 
own dignity and independency against all corruptfut 
encroachments, y. BaiUie. 

Corruptibility (ko-rupt'i-biTT-ti), n. The 
possibility of being corrupted. 

Corruptible (ko-rupt'i-bl), a. [Fr. corrup- 
tible; It. co‘rruttible.1 1. That may be cor- 
rupted; that may become putrid; subject 


to decay and destruction; as, our bodies are 
corruptible. — 2. That may be vitiated in 
qualities or principles; susceptible of de- 
pravation ; as, manners are corruptible by evil 
example. 

Corruptible (ko-rupt'i-bl), n. That which 
may decay and perish; the human body. 

This corruptible must put on inqorruption. 

X Cor. XV. 33 - 

Corruptibleuess (ko-mpt'i-bl-nes), n. Sus- 
ceptibility of corruption; corruptibility. 
Corruptibly (ko-rupt'i-bli), adv. In such a 
manner as to be corrupted or vitiated. 
Corrupting (ko-ruptlng), n. Act of vitiat- 
ing or destroying the integrity of. 

Besides their innumerable corruptings of the 
Fathers’ %vritings. Jer. Taylor, 

Corrupting (ko-rupt'ing), a. Fitted or tend- 
ing to deprave. 

Corruption (li:o-rap'shon), n. [L. corruptio.] 

1. The act of corrupting, or state of being 
corrupt or putrid; the destruction of the 
natural form of bodies by the separation of 
the component parts or by disorganization 
in the process of putrefaction; physical de- 
terioration, however produced. 

Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion. ' Ps. xvi. 10. 

2. Rutrid matter; pus.— S. Depravity; wicked- 
ness; perversion or deterioration of moral 
principles; loss of purity or integrity. 

Having escaped the corruption that is in the world 
through lust. 2 Pet, i. 4. 

4. Debasement, taint, or tendency to a 
worse state. 

After my death I wish no other herald, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. SHa^’. 

5. Impurity; depravation; debasement; as, 
a corruption of language.— 6. A perverting 
or vitiating influence ; more specifically, 
bribery. 

Blest paper credit ! last and best supply 1 
That lends corruption ]igl)ter wings to fly. Pope. 
Corrtiption in elections is the great enemy of free- 
dom. y.Adatns, 

7. In law, taint ; impurity of blood in con- 
sequence of an act of attainder of treason or 
felony, by which a person is disabled from 
inheriting lands from an ancestor, and can 
neither retain those in his possession nor 
transmit them by descent to his heirs. 

Corruption of blood can be removed only by act 
of parliament. Blackstone. 

Syn. Putrescence, putrefaction, pollution, 
defilement, contamination, depravation, de- 
basement, adulteration, depravity, taint, 
bribery. 

Corruptionist (ko-rup'shon-ist), n. A de- 
fender of corruption or wickedness. Sidney 
Smith. 

Corruptive (ko-rupt'iv), a. Having the 
power of corrupting, tainting, or vitiating. 

It should be endued with some corruptive quality. 

Ray, 

Corruptless (ko-rupt'les), a. Not suscep- 
tible of corruption or decay. ‘ Corruptless 
myrrh.’ Dryden. 

Corruptly (Ico-rupt'li), adv. 1. In a corrupt 
manner ; with corruption ; viciously; wick- 
edly; without integrity. 

We have dealt very corruptly against thee. 

, Neh, i, 7, 

2. Through perverting influences; specifi- 
cally, by bribery or corruption; as, a judg- 
ment corruptly obtained. 

Corruptness (ko-rupt'nes), n. 1, The state 
of being corrupt; putrid state, or putres- 
cence.— 2. A state of moral impurity; as, 
the corruptness of a judge.— 3. A vicious 
state; debasement; impurity; as, the cor- 
ruptness of language. 

; Corruptress (ko-rupt'res), n. A female that 
corrupts. peace, thou rude bawd J 

Thou studied old corruptress. Beau & Ft, 

Corsage (kor'saj), n. [Fr.] A bodice; the 
body of a woman's dress. 

Corsair (kor'sar), n. [Fr, corsaire, from It. 
corsare or Pr. corsari, a corsair, from Pr. 
and It. corsa, a course, a cruise, from L. 
eursus, a course, from curro, to run.] 1. A 
pirate; one who cruises or scours the ocean 
%vith an armed vessel, without a commis.sion 
from any sovereign or state, seizing and 
plundering merchant vessels or making 
booty on land. 

He left a corsair's name to other times 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

Byron, 

2. A piratical vessel. 

Barbary infested the coj^t of the Mediter- 

ranean. Prescott. 

Corsak, Corsac (kor'sak), n. A species of 
yellowish fox or dog found in Tartary and 
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India,theFw7p)0a, Canis, or Cynalopex corsac. 
It is gregarious, prowls by day, burrows, 
and lives on birds and eggs. 

Cor ScorpiOEis (kor skor-pi-cVnis), n. [L., 
the heart of the scorpion,] Another name 
for Antares, a star of the first magnitude in 
the zodiacal constellation Scorpio, 

Corse (kors), n. [Fr. corps; L. corpus, a body,] 

1. f The living body; bodily frame. 

For he was strong, and of so mighty corse. 

As ever wielded spear in warlike hand. Spenser. 

2. A corpse; the dead body of a human 
being: a poetical word. 

'Twas not those souls that fled in pain 
Which to their ftf’r.fi’.s' came again. Coleridge. 



Corse, t V. t. To curse. Chaucer. 

CorseiEt,'! CorsayEt,t n. (l. corpus, iiody, 
and sa7ictu.s, holy.] 
A holy body; a saint. 
Chaucer. 

Corselet (korsaet), 
[Fr., a double dim. of 
O. Fr. cors, L. corpus, 
the body.] 1. A small 
cuirass, or armour to 
cover and protect the 
body, worn formerly 
by pikem en. In Eng- 
land it was enacted 
in 1558. that, all'.pei*-' 
sons having estates :,of 
£1000 or upwards 
should, along with 
other descriptions of 
armour, keep forty 
corselets, — 2. , That.,',' 
part of a winged' in- 
sect to which the 
, , V . V . wings and legs are 
attached; the thora.x. 

OoiseUX Corslet 

the thighs (f). (kors 'let), v.t. To 

encircle with, or as 
with, a corselet. ‘Her ai*ras shall corslet 
thee,’ Beau, d: FI [Rare.] 

Corse-preseEt (kors'pre-zent), n. A mor- 
tuary or jpresent paid at the intennent of a 
dead body, whicn usually consisted of the 
best or second best beast belonging to the 
deceased, and which was carried along with 
the corpse and presented to the priest. 

Corset (kor'set), n. [Dim. of O.Fr. cors, L. 
corpus, the body.] Something worn to give 
shape to the body; a bodice; stays: used 
chiefly by women. It usually consists of a 
sort of jacket fitting closely to the Imdy, 
stiffened by strips of steel, whalebone, or 
other means, and tightened by a lace. 

Corset (kor'set), v. t To inclose in corsets. 

Corsivef (korsiv), n. A corrosive. 

That same bitter corsive which did cat 
His tender heart. Spenser. 

Corslett (korsTet), v.t. See Cobseli?t. 

Corsned, Corsnaed (kor-sne<l'), n. [A. Sax. 
corsnced, probably (like O.Fris. korhita) from 
root of choose, s becoming r, as in A. Sax. 


ceosan, to choose, ice curon, we chose (comp. 
G. kiiren, to choose), and snced, a mouthful, 
a piece, a bit. Called also nM-hredd, need- 
bread, bread of necessity.] The morsel of 
choosing or selection; anciently, a piece of 
bread consecrated by exorcism and to be 
swallowed by a suspected person as a trial of 
his innocence. If guilty, it was supposed that 
the bread would, in accordance with the 
prayer of the exorcism, produce convulsions 
and paleness, and find no passage. If the per- 
son were innocent, it would cause no harm. 
Cortege (kor-tazh), -n. [Fr. , from the It. cor- 
teggio, from corfe, court.] A train of attend- 
ants. 

Cortes (Itor'tez), 71.pl [From Sp. carte, court. ] 
The Spanish and Portuguese name of the 
states of the kingdom, composed of nobility, 
clergy, and representatives of cities; the 
asseinljly of the states, answering, in some 
measure, to the parliament of Great Britain. 
Cortex (kor'teks), n. [L. ] 1. Bark, as of a trees 
' hence, an outer covering. The cortex in 
plants consists of an inner fibrous Layer 
called the liber or endophloeum, a middle 
cellular layer usually containing the colour- 
ing matter— the 7nesophloeum, and an outer 
corky layer— the epiphloeum, on the exterior 
of which is the epidermis or cuticle.— 2. In 
7ned. Peruvian bark.— 3. In anat. a mem- 
brane forming a covering or envelope for 
any part of the body.— Corfea; cerebri, the 
cortical substance or external part of the 
brain. 

Cortical (koFtik-al), a. [From L. cortex, 
bark,] Belonging to, or consisting of bai'k 
or rind; resembling bark or rind; external; 
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belonj^ing to the external covering; as, the 
cortical layer of the brain. — Cortical sub- 
stance, the exterior part of the brain and of 
the kidney, so named from its hark-iike 
situation. The same name is given to the 
hony-like substance which covers the fang 
of a tooth. 

€orticata (koi-'ti-ka-ta), n. pi [f^ee Cokti- 
CATE.] The barked corals, a family of corals 
inliabiting a fixed, branching polypary , whose 
fleshy substance is spread like the brancliof 
a tree over a central solid, calcareous, or 
corneous axis. It includes the polypes 
forming the red coral of coimnerce,so much 
used for necklaces, &c. The species propa- 
gate by iHids and eggs. Otherwise called 
2lct/onarui or Sclerohcmc Zoantharia. 
Corticate, Corticated (kor'tik-ut, konik- 
at-ed), a. [L. corticatus, from cortex, ])ark.j 
Eeseinbliug the bark or rind of a tree, an 
epithet, in" hot. for a capsule, in wliich the 
outer hard part is lined by an inner soft 
layer; or where the outer spongy or cork- 
like part covers the proper crust of tlie cai)« 

: sale. . 

dorticifer (kor-tis'i-fer), oi. [L. cortex, enr- 
ticis, bark, and fero, to bear.] One of the 
Corticata. 

Oorticiferous (kor-ti-sif'er-us), a. [See 
CoKTiciFER. ] Producing bark, or that 
which resembles it. 

€orticiform (kor-tis'i*form), a. [L. cortex, 
cortim, bark, and forma, shape.] Resem- 
bling bark. 

■Corticine (kor'tis-in), 71. An alkaloid found 
in the bark of the Populus tremula. 
dorticose, C orticous (kor'ti k-ox, koi-' tik-us), 
a. Barky; full of bark: applied in hot. to 
hard woody pods, as those of the Cassia fis- 
tula. 

dortile (l^ort'i-la), u. [It,] 1. Ina^'ch. a small 
court, inclosed by the divisions or appur- 
tenances of a building. The cortile was an 
important adjunct to the early churches or 
biisilicas, and was usually of a stpiare form, 
and in Italy at the present day it is often em- 
bellished with columns and statues. -~-2. The 
area or courtyard of a dwelling-house. [In 
this sense more often pronounced kort'il] 
Cortina (kor-ti'na), n. [L., a caldron.] A 
term used, in describing fungi, to denote 
that portion of the veil which adheres to 
the raargiii of the pileiis in fragments. 
€ortinate, Cortinarious(kor-tifiiat or kor^- 
ti-nat, kor-ti-mVri-u.s), a. [See Cortina.] In 
hot having a co]>w'el>-like structure, 
Cortusa (kor-tu'sa), n, [After Cortusus, an 
Italian l)otanist. ] Bear's-ear sanicle, a genns 
of plants, nat. order Primulacea^ containing 
a single species fouinl in the alpine districts 
of the Old World, It is a low, flowering, 
herbaceous pei'ennial, with monopetalous 
campaunlate flower.s of a fine red colour. 
•Corundtiin (ko-run'dum), n. [Hind, kurand, 
corundum.] The earth alumina, as found 
native in a crystalline state. It is octahed- 
ral, rhomboidal, or prismatic. In hardness 
it is next to the diamond; the amethyst, ruby, 
sapphire, and topaz are considered as varie- 
ties of this mineral, differing from one an- 
other chiefly in colour. It is found in India 
and China, and is most usually in the 
form of a six-sided prism or six-sided pyra- 
mid. It is nearly pure anhydrous alumina 
(AI 2 Oj}), and its specific gravity is nearly four 
times that of water. Its colour is various- 
green, blue, or red, inclining to gray, due to 
traces of iron, copper, <fec. Emery is a variety 
of conm<Ium. Orieiital ruby, oriental topaz, 
Are., are varieties. 

Coras. See CAt’Bus. 

Corascant (ko-ms'kant), a. [See CoEOS- 
CATR] Flashing; glittering by flashes. *Co- 
ruseant hcams.* Eotoell. [Bare.] 
€orascate (ko-ras'kat), v.i. pret, A pp. co- 
ruscated; ppr. comscating. [L. conmo, to 
flash.] To flash; to lighten; to glitter, 
‘Flaming fire more conmating than any 
other matter.' Gree^ihilL 
Coruscation (ko-ms-ka'shon), [L. corns- 
catio,] 1 . A flash; a sudden burst of light 
in the clouds or atmosphere, such as that 
produced by electricity in the higher regions 
of the atmosjihere during night, or by the 
aurora borealis. ‘Lightnings and corusca- 
tiom.' Bacon. ‘Watching the gentle corus- 
‘cations of declining day.* Joh7mn.~~± A 
flash of intellectuai brilliancy. 

* Love’s Labour Lost ’ is geuer.illy placed at the 
bottom of the list. There is, indeed, little interest in 
the fable, but there are beautiful comscattons of 
fancy. Hallam. 

Syjsr. Flash, glitter, blaze, radiation. 

Corve (korv), n. Same as Corf. 


Corvee (kor-va'), n. [Fr., L.L. corvada, cro- 
ata, for L. einrogata—cor for eon, intens., 
and rogo, to ask, prescribe. Corrogata opera, 
forced or commanded labour.] In feudal 
law, an obligation on the inhabitants of a 
district to perform certain services, as the 
repair of roads, <fcc., for the sovereign or the 
feudal lord. 

Corveu,t pp. [From carve.] Cut; carved. 
Chaucer. 

Corvette, Corvet (kor-vet^ korivet), n. [Fr. 
corvette, from L. corhita, a slow-sailing ship 
of ])urden, from corbis, a wicker basket.] A 
Hush-decked vessel, ship-rigged, but with- 
out a quarter-deck, and having only one 
tier of guns. 

Corvetto (kor-vet'to). In the maiidge, a 
curvet (which see). 

Corvldse (kor'vi-de), n.pl. [L. cormis, a crow, 
and Gr. cidos, re.semblance .3 The crows, a 
family of conirostral birds, in which the bill 
is strong, of conical shape, more or less 
compressed, and the gape straight. The 
no.strils are covered witli stiff bristle-like 
feathers directed forwards. The family in- 
cludes the common crow, rook, raven, mag- 
pie, jay, jackdaw, nut-cracker, Corais'h 
chough, &c. I 

Corvine (korivin), a. [L. corvus, a crow.] 
Pertaining to the crow. 
Corvorantt(kor'vo-rant),n. Same as Como- j 
rant. I 

Corvus (kor'vus), n, [L. corvus, a raven.] | 
1 . In astrmi. a constellation of the sontheni 
hemisphere containing nine stars,— 2. The 
name given to several ancient militaiy war 1 
engines, from their supposed resemblance 
to the beak of a crow. One used in marine 
warfare, consisted of a strong piece of iron, 
%vith a spike at the end, which by means of 
convenient apparatus was raised to a certain 
height, projected out from the vessel’s side, 
and then allowed to fall upon the first hos- 
tile vessel that came within its range. By 
this means the vessel viras either seriously 
damaged, or grappled with so that the fight 
1) ecame hand to hand . Another kind , corvus 
demolitor, was used for pulling down walls. 
3. In zooL a germs of conirostral birds, in- 
cluding the crow, jackdaw, raven, and rook. 
Corybant (ko'ri-bant), n. pL Corybants 
(ko ri-bants). The L. pi. Corybanfles (ko- 
ri-bant‘ez), however, is much more fre- 
quently used. A priest of Cybele who cel e- 
brated the mysteries with mad dances to 
the sound of drum and cymbal. 

Corybantic (ko-ri-ban'tik), a. Madly agi- 
tated; inflamed like the Corybantes, the 
frantic priests of Cybele. 

Corydaliua, Corydaline (ko'rid-a-li"na, ko- 
ridRi-lin), n. A vegetable base which is 
1 found in the root of the plants Corgdalis 
; bulbosa and C. fabacea. Called also Cory- 
‘ dalia. 

Corydalis (kd-rid'a-lis), [Ct. JeorydaUis, 
a lark, the spur of the flower resembling 
that of the lark. ] A genus of dicotyledonous 
plants, nat, order Fumariacece. The species 
are mostly small glaucous herbs, with ternate 
or pinnated leaves, and fusiform tuberous 
or fibrous roots. Upwards of eighty species 
have been described, several of which have 
been naturalized in Britain under the name 
of fumitoiy, but G. clavicula, a somewhat 
elegant climbing plant, is the only native. 
The species are all natives of temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere, except 
four found at the Cape of Good Hope, They 
were formerly referred to the genus Furaaria 
(Linn.), but differ from that genus as now 
constituted by having a pod with several 
seeds. Many of the species are well adapted 
for flower-borders and rock-work. 
CoxylacesB (ko-ril-a'se-e), n. pi [See COEV- 
■ LVS. I A highly important nat. order of 
apetalous or incomplete exogens, consisting 
of trees or shrubs, chiefly natives of the 
colder parts of the world, and valuable either 
for the nuts they bear or the timber they 
produce. The oak, the beech, the hazel, the 
hornbeam, and the sweet chestnut all belong 
to this order. By some botanists the Cory- 
lacesB are regarded as a sub-order of the 
Amentacese. The order is frequently called 
CvpuUferce and Queremem. 

Corylns (ko'ril-us), n. [L., from Gr. korys, 
a helmet, in reference to the calyx covering 
the nut.] The hazel, a genus of shrubs or 
small trees, nat. order Coi’ylaceee, of which 
there are seven species natives of the tem- 
perate regions of the northern hemisphere. 
One species, the common hazel (C. Avel- 
lana), is common in copses and hedges 
throughout Britam. It yields a valuable 


timber, and from the nut is obtained an 
abundance of bland oil. 

Corymb (koTimb), n. [L. 
corymbtis ; Gr. hor^mbm, 
the uppermost point, a 
cluster of fruit or flowers, 
from korys, a helmet.] In 
hot that form of inflor- 
escence in which the 
flowers, each on its own pe- 
dicel of different lengths, 
are so arranged along a 
common axis as to form 
a fiat In-oad mass of flowers 
with a convex or level top, 
as in the hawthorn and candy-tnft. 
Corymbiate, Corymbiated (kd-rimaii-jit, 
ko-rim'bi-at-ed), a. In hot. adorned with 
clusters of berries or blossoms in tlie form 
of corymbs. 

Corymbiferse (Ico-rim-bif 6 r-e), n. pi. A sec- 
tion of the great nat, order Conipositw, 
having their flowers in a corymb. 
Corymbiferous (ko-riin-bifcr-iis), a. [L. 
corymbifer—corymbus, and fero, to bear.] 
In hot producing corymbs; bearing fruit or 
beiTies in clusters, or producing flowers in 
corjinbose clusters. 

Corymbose (ko-rimT) 6 z), a. In hot. relating 
to or like a corymb. 

Corymbosely (ko-rimTioz-li), adv. In a 
corymbose manner; in the shape of a corymb; 
in corymbs. 

CorymbOUS (ko-rim'bus), a. Consisting of 
corymbs; in clusters. 

Corymbulous, Corymbulose (kd-rinFbu- 
lus, k6-riin''bfi-16z), a. Having or consisting 
of little corymbs. 

Coiymbus (k5-rinflbus), n. A corymb (which 
see). 

Corrida (ko-ri'ni-da), 71. pi [Gr. ko 7 'yne, a 
club -like bud or shoot, and eidos, resem- 
blance.] A family of hydroid cmlenterates. 
The body consists either of a single polypite, 
or of several united by a emndsarc, ■which 
usually develops a firm outer layer or poly- 
pary. 

Corypha (koYi-fa), n. [Gr, korypM, the 
summit; in reference to the leaves growing 
in tufts on the top of tins palm,] A genus 
of palms with gigantic fan-shaped leaves, 
natives of tropical Asia. The principal spe- 
cies are C. Taliera of Bengal, and C. umhra- 
eiilifera, the Taliput-palm of Ceylon, The 
leaves of the fonner are used by tlie natives 
to w’rite upon, and of the pith of the latter 
a sort of bread is made. See Fan-Pai,m, 
Taliput-palm, Caenauba, 

Corvpbsena, Coryphene (ko-ri-fehia, ko'ri- 
fen), 71. (Gr. korys, a helmet, and phaiiiO, 
to shine; in reference to the metallic play 
of colours in the animal,] A genus of tele- 
osteaii fishes, family Scomheridie, to wiiich 
the name dolphin (jiroperly belonging to a 
genus of Cetacea) has been popularly trans- 
ferred. The body is elongated, compre.ssed, 
covered with small scales, and the dorsal 
fin extends the whole length of the hack or 
nearly so. The dolphin of the ancients is 
the C. kippuHs. All the species, natives of 
the seas of warm climates, are very rapid 
in their motions, and very voracious. They 
are of brilliant colours, and are objects of 
admiration to every voyager. By some na- 
turalists this genus has been raised to the 
rank of a family under the name Corypliai- 
nidm. 

Corypb,SBiiid0S (ko-ii-fenT-de), n. pi See 
COEYPH.®NA. 

Cors^bde (ko-re-fa), ?i. [Fr. See Coey- 
PHEUS.] A ballet-dancer. 

Corypheus (ko-ri-fe'us), 71. [L. 

Qi\ k&ryphaios, the leader of a chorus, from 
koryphe, the head.] The chief of a chorus; 
the chief of a company. 

Coryphodon, CoJOThodont (ko-rifo-don, 
ko-nfo-dont), n. [Gr. koryphe, a point, and 
odous, odmitos, a tooth,] A genus of extinct 
Unguiata, forming a link between the ele- 
phants and tayilrs, so named because the 
ridges of its molar teeth are developed into 
points; found in the Eocene formations i>f 
England and France, 

; Corystes (ko-ris'tez), n. A genus of brachy- 
urous or short-tailed crustaceans, found on 
the coasts of England and France. 
Corystidse (ko-rist'i-dc), n. pL A family of 
short-tailed crustaceans or crabs, of which 
the genus Corystes is the tyx>e. 

Coryza (ko-rFza), n. [Gr. koryza, an illness 
arising from cold in the head, from korys, a 
helmet.] In 7ned. inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the nostrils, eyes, &c., 
usually arising from cold. 



Corymb. 
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Coscinoctisous (l^^os-sin-o-dis'kus), n. [Gr. 
koskinoJi, a sieve, and cUskos, a round plate, 
a quoit.] A genus of minute diatomaceous 
algje, with simple disc -shaped frustules, 
remarkable for the extreme beauty of the 
markings on their surface. Some fifty spe- 
cies have been described, chiefly inhabitants 
of the sea, but some found in the fossil 
deposits at Virginia, the Bermudas, and 
other localities. 

Coscmomaney (kos'sin-6-man-si), n. [Gr. 
Icoskinnn, a sieve, and mmiteia, divination.] 
An ancient mode of divination, by suspend- 
ing a sieve, or by fixing it to the point of a 
pair of shears, then repeating a formula of 
woi'ds and the names of persons suspected. 
If the sieve moved when any name was re- 
peated, the person was deemed guilty. 
Co-secant (ko-sedcant), n. [Abbrev. of L. 
complementi seoans, secant of the comple- 
ment. See Se- 
cant.] In geom. 
the secant of an 
arc which is the 
complement of 
another to 90°; or 
the co-secant of 
an arc or angle 
is the secant of 
its complement, 
and vice ven^a. 

(See Comple- 
ment.) Thus in the figure let A c B be an 
angle measured by the arc A b, and let b c P 
be its complement, measured by the arc 
bp; then cl, which is the secant of the 
complement b c b or b p, is the co-secant of 
A c B or A B, In like manner c H, the secant 
of ACB or AB, is the co-secant of the com- 
plement B CP or BP. 

Coseil, v.t Same as Cozen (which see). 
Cosenage (liuz'n-ai), n. Same as Cosinage 
(which see). 

Cosentng (knz'n-ing), n. In old English law, 
an offence consisting in doing anything de- 
ceitfully; cheating; defrauding. 

Cosentient (ko-sen'shi-ent), a. [L. co for 
con, togethei’, and E. sentientl Perceiving 
together. 

Cosey, Cosy (Ivo'zi), a. [Probably of Celtic 
origin; comp. Gael, cbsagach, snug, shel- 
tered, from cbs, a hollow or recess; W. ews, 
cwsg, a state of rest.] Well sheltered; snug; 
comfortable ; warm ; social. Written also 
Cosie, Cozie, Cozy. ‘ How cozy and pleasant 
it is here.’ Harper's Monthly. [Colloq.] 
Some are caste i' the neuk, 

And forming assignations, Bierns. 

After Mr, Bob Sawyer had informed liim that he 
meant to be very cosey, and that his friend Ben was 
to be one of the party, they shook hands and .sepa. 
rated. Dickens. 

Cosey, Cosy fko'zi), n. A kind of padded 
covering or cap put over a teapot to keep 
in the heat after the tea has been infused. 
Cosher (kosh'6r), v.i. [Ir. cosair, a feast.] To 
levy exactions, as formerly Irish landlords 
did on their tenants. See COSHERING. 
Cosher (kosh^er), v.t. [Allied to cosey, cosy.] 
To treat with dainties; to feed with delica- 
cies; to treat kindly and fondly; to fondle; 
to pet. [Colloq.] 

Thus she coshered up Eleanor with cold fowl and 
port wine. Trollope. 

Cosherer (kosh'fSr-er), n. One who practised 
coshering. [Irish.] 

Commissioners were scattered profusely among 
idle cQsherers, who claimed to be descended from 
good Irish families. Macaulay. 

Coshering (kosh'^sr-ing), In Ireland, an 
old feudid custom whereby the lord of the 
soil was entitled to lie and feast himself and 
his followers at a tenant’s house. This tri- 
bute or exaction was afterwards commuted 
for chief -rent. See extract. 

Coskej'ings were visitations and progresses made 
by the lord and his followers among his tenants; 
wherein he did eat them out of house and home. 

Sir y. Davis. 

Coshery (kosh^6-ri), n. Coshering (which 
see). 

Cosier, t Cozier t (ko'zhi-6r), n. [Pr. coser; 
Pr. coudre, pp. cousu—Jj. con, together, and 
suo, to sew.] A botcher; a cobbler. ‘Ye 
squeak out your cozier's catches,’ Shak 
Co -significative (ko-sig-nif'i-kat-iv), a. 
Having the same signification. 
Oo-signitary (ko-sig'ni-ta-ri), One who 
si|:ns a treaty or other agreement along 
with another or others. 

Her Majesty’s Government would not have refused 
to examine the questioxi in concert with the ca-sisni- 
taries to the treaty. Scoismatt newspaper. 

Co-signitary (ko-sig’ni-ta-ri), a. Signing 
or having signed a treaty or other agree- 


ment along with another or others; as, the 
co-sigQiitary -powevs. 

Cosily (ko^zi-li), adv. In a cosey manner; 
snugly; comfortably. 

Cosin, t n. A cousin or kinsman. 

Cosin, t a. Allied; related. Chaucer. 
Cosinage (kuz'in-aj), n. [Er. cousinage, kin- 
dred. See Cousin.] In Zata, <u) collateral 
relationship or kindred by blood ; consan- 
guinity. Burrill. (&) A writ to recover pos- 
session of an estate in lands when a stranger 
has entered and abated, after the death of 
the tresail, or the grandfather’s grandfather, 
or other collateral relation. 

Co-sine (ko'sin), n. [Complement and sine. 
See Co-secant,] In gecnn. the sine of an arc 
which is the com- 
plement of an- 
other to 9G°; or 
the co-sine of any 
arc or angle is 
the sine of its 
complement, and 
vice versa. Thus, 
let PGB, or the 
arc PB, be the 
complement of AC B or A b; then kb, which 
is the sine of P c e or P b, is the co-sine of a c b 
or AB, Also P B, the sine of ACB or AB, is 
the co-sine of pcb or pb. 

Cos Lettuce (kos let'us), n. A variety of let- 
tuce introduced to us from the island of 
Cos. 

To Cos we are indebted in England for the Cos. 
lettuce. Knight. 

Cosmetic, Cosmetical (koz-met’ik, koz- 
met’ik-al), a. [Gr. kosmMikos, from kosmos, 
order, beauty.] Beautifying; improving 
beauty, particularly the beauty of the com- 
plexion. 

Cosmetic (koz-met'ik), n. Any preparation 
that renders the skin soft, pure, and white, 
or helps to beautify and improve the com- 
i plexion. 

Barber no more— a gay perfumer comes, 

1 On whose soft cheet his own cosmetic blooms. 

|. Crabbe. 

, Cosmic, Cosmical (koz'mik, koz'mik-al), a. 
[Gr. kosmikos, from kosmos, the universe, 
order, as of the universe. ] 1. Eelating to the 
universe and to the laws by which its order 
is maintained. 

According to the universal cosmical theory, the | 
earth, the round and level earth, was the centre of ' 
the whole system. Milman. 

Hence— 2. Harmonious, as the universe; or- 
derly. 

How can Dryasdust interpret such things, the dark 
chaotic dullard, who knows the meaning of nothing 
cosmic or noble, nor ever w'ill know. Carlyle. 

3. Pertaining to the solar system as a whole, 
and not to the earth alone.— 4. In astron. 
rising or setting with the sun: the opposite 
of acronycal. —h. Of inconceivably great or 
prolonged duration; immensely protracted, 
like the periods of time required for the de- 
velopment of great cosmical changes. 

The human understanding, for example — that 
faculty which Mr, Spencer has turned so skilfully 
round upon its own antecedents— is itself a result of 
the play between organism and environment through 
cosmic ranges of time, Tyndall. 

—Cosmic speed, that inconceivably rapid 
rate of speed at which cosmical bodies move 
in their orbits. 

Cosmically (koz'mik-al-li), adv. With the 
sun at rising or setting; as, a star is said to 
rise or set cosmically when it rises or sets 
with the sun. 

Cosmogoiial(koz-mog'on-al),i*. Cosmogonic. 
Cosmogonic, Cosmogonical (Icoz-mo-gon'- 
ik, koz-mo-gonflk-al), a. Belonging to cos- 
mogony, 

Cosmogonist (koz-mog'on-ist), n. One who 
treats of the origin or formation of the uni- 
verse; one versed in cosmogony. 
Cosmogony (koz-mog'on-i), n. [Gr. kosmo- 

f cniia— kosmos, world, and the root gen, to 
ring forth; Skx. jan.] The generation, ori- 
gin, or creation of the world or universe; 
the docti’ine or science of the origin or for- 
mation of the tmiverse. 

the origin of the world, . . . has been 
a favourite study both of airdent and modern times. 

Wherwell. 

All religious theories, schemes, and systems, which 
embrace notions of cosmogony, or which otherwise 
reach into its domain, must, in so far as they do this, 
submit to the control of science, and relinquish all 
thought of controlling it. Tyndall. 

Cosmographier (koz-mog'ra-f6r), n. One 
who describes the world or universe, includ- 
ing the heavens and the earth; one versed 
in cosmography. 

CosmograpMc, CosmograpMcal (koz-mo- 
graf'ik, koz-mo-graf'ik-al), a. Eelating to 
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cosmography, or the general description of 
the universe, 

CosmograpMcally ( koz-mo-grafik-al-li ), 
ado. In a maimer relating to the science of 
describing the universe, or corresponding 
to cosmography. 

Cosmography (koz-mog'ra-fi), n. [Gr. 7ros- 
rnographia— kosmos, the world, and grwphd, 
to describe.] A descrixjtion of the world tu* 
universe; or the science which tea dies the 
construction of the whole system of worlds, 
or the figure, disposition, and relation of all 
its parts, and the manner of representing 
them graphically. 

Cosmolabe (koz'mo-lfib), n. [Gr, komims, 
the world, and lab, root of larnhand, to take.] 
An ancient instrument, much the same as 
the astrolabe, formerly used for measuiing 
the angles between heavenly bodies. Called 
also Pantacosm. 

Cosmolatry (koz-moEa-tri), n. [Gr. JaisnidS, 
world, and latreia, divine worship.] The 
worship paid to the world or its parts l>y 
the heathens. 

Cosmological (koz-mo-loj'ik-al), a. [8ee 
Cosmology.] Pertaining to cosmology; re- 
lating to a discourse or treatise of the world, 
or to the science of the universe. 
Cosmologist (koz-moroqist)., n. One wliu 
describes the universe; one versed in cos- 
mology. 

Cosmology (koz-moPo-ji), n. [Gr. kosmo- 
log ia— kosmos, the universe, and logos, dis- 
course.] The science of the w'oiid or uni- 
verse; or a theory relating to the structure 
and parts of the system of creation, th-e 
elements of bodies, the modifications of 
material tilings, the laws of motion, and the 
order and course of nature. 

Cosmometry (koz-mom’et-ri), n. [Gr. kas- 
rnos, the world, and metron, a measure.] 
The art of measuring the w'orld by degrees 
and minutes. 

Cosmoplastic (koz-mo-plas'tik), a. [Gr. kos- 
mos, w^orld, and plassd, to form.] 'World- 
forming; pertaining to the formation of the 
%vorld, ‘Seneca, a cosmoplastic atheist." 
Hallywell. 

Cosmopolitan, Cosmopolite (koz-mo-pol- 
i-tan, koz-mop’o-lit), n. [Gr. kosmos, world, 
and polites, a citizen.] A person who liaS' 
no fixed residence; one who is nowhere a 
stranger, or who is at home in every place; 
a citizen of the world. 

I came tumbling into the world a pure cadet, a true' 
cosmopolite; not born to land, lease, house, or office. 

' Howell. 

Cosmopolitan, Cosmopolite (Ivoz-,nio-poP- 
i-tan, koz-mop'o-liti),ft. .Free from local, pro- 
vincial, or national prejudices or attach- 
ments; having the feelings of a cosmoiio- 
lite; capable of making one’s self at home- 
all over the world; common to all the ivorld. 

Capital is becoming more and more co.v7nop6litaH, 
y. S. Mill. 

The Cheiroptera are cosf^iopoliiaft. Prop. Owen. 

In other countries taste is perhaps too e.xdnhively- 
natioiial; in Germany it is certainly too cosjnopolite. 

Sir IP. Hainiltvt. 

Cosmopolitanism ( koz-mo-polT- tan-izm ), 
n. Cosmopolitism (which see). 
Cosmopolitical (kozTno-p5-lit'''ik-al), a. 
Pertaining to, or having the character of, a. 
cosmopolite. 

Cosmopolitism (koz-mop'o-lit-izm), u. The- 
state of being a cosmopolite; the qualities 
or character of a cosmopolite; disregard of 
local or national prejudices, attacdiments, 
or peculiarities; state of being a citizen of 
the world. 

The cosi/topolitism of Germany, the contemptuous, 
nationality of the Englishman, and the ostentatious 
and boastful nationality of the Frenchman. 

Coleridge. 

Cosmorama (koz-mo-rffma, koz-mo-riFina), 
n. [Gr. kosmos, the world, and horarna, a 
view.] A view or series of views of the 
world; a comprehensive painting; specifi- 
cally, an exhibition, through a lens or lenses, 
of a number of drawings or paintings of 
cities, buildings, landscapes, and the like, 
in different parts of the world, with suita])Ie 
arrangements for illumination, so as in some 
degree to produce the effect of actual vision 
of the objects. 

Cosmoramic (koz-mo-ramfik), a. Eelating 
to a cosmorama. 

Cosmos (koz’mos), n. [Gr. kosmos, order, 

I ornament, and hence the universe as an 
, orderly and beautiful system.] 1. Order; 
harmony. 

Hail, brave Henry: across the Nine dim Centuries, 
we salute thee, still visible as a valiant Son of Costnos- 
and Son of Heaven, beneficently sent us; as a roan 
who did in grim earnest ‘serve God’ in his day, andi 
whose works accordingly bear fruit to our day, and 
to all days 1 Carlyle. 
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]a:ence--2. The universe as an embodiment 
of order and harmony ; the system of order 
and harmony combined in the universe. 

The fabric of the external universe first received 
the title of • cosmos,^ or ‘ beautiful order.' Trench. 

3. The doctrine or description of the uni- 
verse as an orderly and beautiful system; 
as, HumVioldt’s Comms. 

Cosmosphere (koss'mo-sfer), n. [Gr. /cosmos, 
world, and sphaira, a sphere.] An appara- 
tus for showing the position of the earth, at 
any given time, with respect to the fixed 
stars. It consists of a hollow glass globe, 
on which are depicted the stars forming the 
constellations, and within which is a terres- 
trial globe. 

Cosmothetic (koz-mo-tliet'ik), a. Believing 
in the real and substanti«al existence of 
matter, but denying that the phenomenal 
world of which we are directly conscious 


expended; charge; that which is given or to 
be given for another thing. 

Have we eaten at all at the king’s w/", 

2 Sam. xix. 42. 

3. In law, the sum fixed by law or allowed 
by the court for charges of a suit awarded 
against the party losing in favour of the 
party prevailing, &c. ; as, the jury find that 
the plaintiff recover of the defendant £10 
with costs of suit, or with his cost. — 4. Out- 
lay, expense, or loss of any kind, as of time, 
labour, trouble, or the like; detriment; pain; 
suffering. 

What they had fondly wished, proved afterwards, 
to their cosCs, over true. KnoUes. 

Who say, ‘ I care not,’ these I give for lost, 

And to instruct them, 'twill not quit the cost 
Geo. Herbert. 

5. Sumptuousness; great expense. 

Let foreign princes vainly boast 

The rude eftects of pride and cost Waller. 


Coster, Coster-moBger <kost''6r, kost'6r- 
mung-g6r), n. Same as Costard-monfjer. 

Cost-firee (kost'fre), adv. Free of charge; 
without outlay. 

Her duties being to talk French, and her privi- 
leges to live cost-free and to gather scraps of know- 
ledge, Thackeray. 

Costive (kos'tiv), <K. [Goiitr. from It. costi- 
pativo, from L, constipo, to cram, to stuff- 
cow, and stipo, to cram.} 1, Suffering from 
a morbid retention of fecal matter in the 
bowels, in a hard and dry state; having the 
excrements obstructed, or the motion of the 
bowels too slow; constipated. ~2,t Bry and 
hard. ‘Clay in dry seasons is costive.’ Mor- 
timer. —3. t Not giving forth easily or frankly ; 
close; reserved; cold; stiff; formal; reticent. 
‘ Costive oi helieV B. Jonson. 

You must be frank, but without indiscretion ; and 
close, without being costive. Lord Chesterfield. 


has any existence extei-ual to our minds. 

The absurdity of this supposition has accordingly 
constrained the profoundest cosmothetic idealists, 
notwithstanding their rational abhorrence of a super- 
natural assumption, to embrace the second alterna- 
tive. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Co-sovereign (ko-so've-rin), A joint-sove- 
reign; a king or queen consort. 

Peter being tlien only a hoy, Sophia, Ivan’s sister 
of the whole’blood, was joined with them as regent, 
under tlie title of co-sovereii'-u. Brougham. 

Coss (kos), n. In India, a road-measure of 
variable extent, ranging between mile and 
2 miles. 

Coss (kos), n. A word used only in the 
phra.se Mule of Coss, an early name for 
algebra. See Cossic. 

Cossack (kos'sak), n. [Rus. Jcosalc; Turk. 
kaztVe, a roblier.] One of a warlike people, 
very expert on horseback, inhabiting the 
steppes in the south of Russia, about the 
Bon, &c. They became united to Russia in 
1654, and now form a valuable portion of 
its army, being especially useful as light 
horsemen. 

Cossas (kos‘saz), n. pi. Plain India muslins, 
of various qualities and breadths. 

Cosset (kos'set), n. [Etym. uncertain. Pos- 
sibly from ohl coss, a kiss, leel. koss, the 
original meaning being that of petting. In 
Walloon cosset means a sucking pig.] 1. A 
lamb brought up by hand or witliout the 
aid of the dam. 

Much greater gifts for guerdou thou shait gain 
Than kid or cosset. Spenser, 


2. A pet of any kind. B. Jonson. [In both 
uses old or provincial.] 

Cosset (kos'set), v.t To fondle; to make a 
pet of. [Old or provincial] 

Cossic, t Cossicalt (kos'ik, kosfik-al), a. 
[Rule of coss was an early name for algebra, 
from It, regola di eosa, lit. the rule of the 
tiling— co.s'u being the unknown quantity.] 
Relating to algebra. ‘ Art of numbers cossi- 
caV Bigges, 1571) (iiuoted by Ealliwell). 

Cossomis (kos-so'nus), n. A, genus of coleop- 
terous insects, of the family Curculionidrc, 
of which there are several species. One of 
these, C. linearis, the type of tlie genus, is 
found in England in fungi and old trees ; it 
is about J inch in length, of a narrow elon- 
gated form, and of black or brown colour. 

Cossus (kos'sus), n. 

[L., a kind of larvm.] 

A genus of moths of 
the family Hepialidee 
of Stephens, the Xylo- 
tropha or woodborers 
of other authors. One 
species (the C. ligni- 
per da) is rne of the 
largest of the British 
moths. The larva or 
caterpillar emits a 
very strong and disa- 
greeable odour. It is called the goat-moth 
in the south of England. 

C0SS3rphtiS (kos'si-fus), n. [Gr. lcossgphos.1 
A genus of coleopterous insects, of the sec- 
tion Heteromera, chiefly characterized by 
dilated and flattened sides to the thorax 
and elytra. The species inhabit the south 
of Europe and the northern parts of Africa 
and India. 

Cost (host), n. [O.Fr. cost, from coster, couster 
(Fr. coiUer), to cost, from L. constare, to stand 
together, to stand one in, to cost— con, to- 

* gether, and stare, to stand.] 1. The price, 
value, or equivalent of a thing purchased ; 
the amount in value paid, charged, or en- 
gaged to be paid for anything bought or 
taken in barter; as, the cost of a suit of 
clothes; the cost of a house or farm.— '2. Ex- 
pense ; amount in value expended or to be 



Goat-moth {Cossus 
ligniperda). 


Cost (kost), v.t. pret. & pp. cost; ppr. costing. 
[See noun.] 1. To require to be given or ex- 
pended in barter or purchase; to be bought 
for; as, this hook cost a crown. 

There, there! a diamond gone, cost me two thou- 
sand ducats in Frankfort ! Shak. 

2. To require to be undergone, borne, or suf- 
fered; as, Johnson's Dictionary cost him 
seven years’ labour. 

I remember a quarrel I had with your father, my dear. 
All for a slanderous story, that cost ina many a tear. 

I mean your grandfather, Annie ; it cost me a world 
of woe, 

Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 

Ten»y.Ton. 

--•To cost dear, to require a great outlay, or 
much trouble or suffering to be borne. 

Cost (kost), n. [L. costa, a rib.] l.t A rib 
or side. ‘Betwixt the costs of a ship.’ B. 
Jonson. — 2. In her, a subdivision of the 
bend. See Cottise. 

Costa (kos’ta), n. [L., a rib.] 1, In anat. the 
rib of an animal— 2. In hot. the midrib of 
a leaf.— 3. In entom. the rib nearest the an- 
terior margin of each wing in insects.— 4. In 
conch, {a) the ridge of a shell. (&) A trans- I 
verse segment of a trilobite. 

Costaget (kost^aj), u. Cost; expense. Chau- 
cer. 

Costal (kost'al), a. [L. costa, a rib,] Per- 
taining to the side of the body or the ribs; 
as, costal nerves. 

Oostardt (kost’ard), n. [Perhaps originally 
an apple for cwstardA] 1. An apple. — 2. A 
head, [Humorous,] 

Take him over the costard with the hilt of thy 
sword, and then throw him into the malmsey butt in 
the ne.’ct room. Shak. 

Costard-monger, Coster-monger (kost'- 
ard-mung-ger, kost'er-mung-ger), n. Origin- 
ally, an apple seller; now a hawker "who sells 
any kind of fruit or vegetables. 

Costated, Costate (kost'at-ed, kost'at), a. 
Ribbed. Specifically— (u) In hot. applied to 
leaves which have elevated lines, extending 
from the base to the point, (p) In zool. ap- 
plied to the surface of the whole or part of 
an animal when it has several broad ele- 
vated lines. 

Costato-venose (kos-ta'td-ve"ndz), a. [L. 
cQstatus, ribbed, and venosus, having veins. ] 
In hot applied to a feather-veined leaf whose 
parallel side -veins are much stouter than 
tliose which intervene. 

Cost-book (kost'bqk), n. [Costean (which 
see) and hook.] In mining, a book contain- 
ing the names of all the joint adventurers 
in a mine, with the number of shares each 
holds. A shareholder who wishes to leave 
the company can do so by getting his name 
written off the cost-hook. The main distinc- 
tion of the system appears to be the facili- 
ties it affords the shareholders of ascertain- 
ing and determining their liabilitie.s. 
Costean (kos^te-an), v.i. [Corn, coihas, 
dropped, and stean, tin.] In mining, to 
seek for a lode by sinking small pits. 
Costeaning (kos'te-an-ing), 71 . In mining, 
the process of sinking small pits to discover 
, a lode. The pits penetrate through the 
superficial strata some distance into the 
solid rock, and passages are then driven 
from one pit to another across the direction 
of the veins, so as to cross all the veins be- 
tween any two. The practice is confined 
chiefly to the tin districts of Cornwall. 
Costean-pit (kos'te-an-pit), n. In ^ninin^, 
a shallow pit sunk into the solid rock m 
order to trace or find tin by costeaning. 
Costeie,t v.i. To go by the coast. Chau- 
cer. 

Costellate (kost-eFat), a. [From an assumed 
L. dim. costella, from costa, a rib.] In hot. 
finely ribbed or costated. 


Costively (kos'tiv-li), adv. With costiveness. 
Costiyeness (kosTiv-nes), n. 1 . A morbid 
detention of fecal matter in the bowels, with 
hardness and dryness; an obstruction or 
morbid slowness of evacuations from the 
bowels. Hence — 2. t Difficulty in giving 
forth, in a general sense ; specifically, want 
of freedom of expression. 

In the literary and philosophical society at Man- 
chester was once a reverend disputant of the same 
in publick elocution with myself. 

IVakefleld, 

S. t Reservedness; coldness of manner; stiff- 
ness. 

Costless (kostles), a. Costing nothing. 
Costlew,! Costly. Chaucer. 

Costliness (kbst''Ii-nes), n. Character of 
being costly; expensiveiiess ; great cost or 
expense; sumptuousness. Rev. xviii. 19. 
Costly (kostfii), a. [From mt.] 1. Of a high 
pi'ice; costing much; expensive; occasioning 
much expense or labour; as, a costly habit; 
costly furniture; costly vices. 

Mary took a pound of spikenard, very cosily. 

John xii, 3. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a Var- 
fetched, costly, sickly imitation of that which else- 
where may be found in healthful and spontaneous 
perfection. .^/araulay. 

2. Sumptuous; gorgeous. Shak. 

Costmary (kost'nm-ri), n. [ L. costiis, Gr. 
Jeostos, tin aromatic plant; from Ar. kost, and 
Mary (the Virgin).] BaUamita vulgaris, a 
Ijerennial plant of thenat. order Composite, 
a native of the south of Europe, which has 
long been cultivated in gardens in Britain 
for the agreeable fragrance of the leaves. 
Costrel, Costrell (kos'trel), n. [W,, from 
kostr, what is consumed.] 1. A small vessel 



Costrels. 


t, Ancient, of earthenware, a. Ancient, of leather. 

3, Modern (W. of England), of earthenware. 

of leather, wood, or eartlienware, generally 
with ears so as to be suspended by the side, 
used by labourers in harvest time; a vessel 
for holding wine. 

A youth that following with a costrel bore 
The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 

. ■ Tenttys&ft . , ■ 

2. An ancient drinking cup, generally of 
wood, Chaucer. 

Cost- sheet (kost^shet), n. A statement 
showing the expense of any undertaking. 

Costume (kos’tum), n. [Fr. costume, cus- 
tom. See Custom.] l. An established mode 
of dress; the style of dress peculiar to a 
people or nation, to a particular period, or 
a particular class of people; as, the Roman 
costume ; a theatrical cosiurne ; a court ms- 
Utme. Hence— 2. In literature and the Jl7m 
arts, the mode in which persons are repre- 
sente<l as respects dress, and the general 
conformity in other things to character, 
time, and place. 


ch, cMin; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, yo; J,job; Fr. ton; ng, sinp; SH, then; th, fMn; w, loig; wh, icMg; zh, a^ure.— See KEY. 
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■oetical beauty of some parts. ^ ■ 

irable. Sir y . Mackintosh, 


Costumed (kos'tumd), a. Wearing a cos- 
tume; dressed : used in composition. 

Costumier, Costumef (kos-tum'i-er, kos'- 
tum-er), n. One who prepares or adjusts 
costumes, as for theatres, fancy-balls, &c.; 
one who deals in costumes. 

Co-supreme (kd-su-prem'), n. A partaker 
of supremacy. 

The phoenix and the dove, 

Co-supremes and stars of love. Shak. 

Co-surety (ko-shur'ti), n. One who is surety 
with another. 

Cosy, Oosie (ko'zi), a. Same as Ooset/ (which 
see). 

CosyUjt n. Cousin. Chaucer. 

CosyiL,t a. Allied. Chaucer, 

Cot (kot), n. [A. Sax. co^ (and in Northum- 
brian cott), a cottage, a house, a den, a cham- 
ber; cog. Icel. and D. kot, a cot, a hut, O. 
lent, kote, a hub; cote is a closely allied form. 
In 3 and 4 said to be of Hindi origin. From 
this comes cottage.] 1. A cottage ; a hut ; a 
mean or humble habitation: now generally 
a poetical word. 

Behold the cor' I where thrives the industrious swain, 
Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his gain. 

Crabbe. 

Mine be a cot beside the hill ; 

A bee-hive’s liuin shall soothe my ear. 

Racers. 

2. A leathern cover for a sore finger.— 3. A 
small bed or crib for a child to sleep in.— 
4. Naut a sort of bed frame suspended from 
the beams. Written also Cott. 

Cot (kot), n. [Ii*. coi, a small boat.] A little 
boat. [Irish.] 

Cot (kot), n. [Abbrev. from cotquean.] An 
effeminate person. 

Some may think it below our hero to stoop to such 
a mean employment, as the poet has here enjoined 
him, of holding the candle; and that it looks too 
much like a citizen, or a cot, as the women call it, 
Plist of Toni Thumb. 


Co-tabulate (ko-tab'u-lat), ut 
Contabulate. 


Same 



Co-tangeut (Ico-tan'jent), n, iComplement 
and ta7igent.] 

The tan gent of an 
arc which is the 
complement of 
another to 90®; 
or the tangent 
of the comple- 
ment of any arc 
or angle. Thus, 
let BOB, or the 
arc DE, be the 
complement of 

ACB or ab; then Bi, the tangent of dcb 
or DB, is the co-tangent of acb or ab ; also 
AH, the tangent of agb or AB, is the co- 
tangent of bob or db. 

Cote (kot), n. [See Cot.] 1. A sheepfold. 
‘Cotes for flocks.’ 2 Chr. xxxii. 28. ‘The 
folded flock penn’d in their wattled cotes.* 
Milton.— 2. t A cottage; a hut. ‘Albeit a cote 
In our language is a little slight built coun- 
try habitation.’ Vei'stegan. 

^ongst which Cymochles of her questioned 
Both what she was and what that usage meant, 
Which in her cote she daily practised. Spenser. 

Cote,t n. A coat, whether of a man or 
omm..— Cote-armure, coat-armour. Chau- 
cer. 

Cotet (kdt), v.t. [Fr. cStoyer, to go by the 
side of; O.Fr. costoyer, from L. costa, a rib, 
side. Comp, coast] To pass the side of 
another; to pass by and turn before. 

We coted them on the way, and hither are they 
coming. Shak. 

Cbtet (kot), r.i. Toq^uote. Shak. 

The text is throughout coted in the margin. Udall. 

Cotelette (kot'let), a [Fr.] Same as 

Cotemporaueous (Ico-tem'po-ra"ne-us), a. 
[See COTEMi»ORAiiy, a.] Living or being at 
the same time. 

Cotemporaiieously(k6-tem^po-ra"ne-us-li), 
adv. At the same time with some other 
event. 

Cotemporaxy (kb-tem'po-ra-ri), a. Another 
form of Contemporary (which see). 

Cotemporary (k6-tem'po-ra-ri),n. One who 
lives at the same time with another. See 
Contemporary. 

Co-tenant (ko-ten'ant), a A tenant in 
common. 

Coterie (fcoTe-re), w. [Fr.; L.L. coteria, an 
association of villagers to hold any heritage 
from a superior, from L.L. cota, a cottage. 
See Cot.] A set or circle of friends who are 



Cothurnus or 
Buskin. 


in the habit of meeting for social or literary 
intercourse or other purposes; a clique. 

I have seen a virtuous woman put down quite 
By the mere combination of a coterie. Byron, 

Coterminous (ko-term'in-us), a. [See Con- 
terminous.] Bordering upon; adjacent in 
territory. 

Cothum (ko'th^m), a A buskin. Same as 
Cothw'nus. 

The moment had arrived when it was thought that 
the mask and the cothurn might be assumed with 
effect. Motley. 

Cothurnate, Cothumated (kd-th6rn'at, 
ko-thern'at-ed), a. 1. Buskined.— 2. Tragi- 
cal; solemn and elevated: applied to style. 

Desist, O blest man, thy cothurnate style. 

And from these forced iambics fail awhile. 

Heywood. 

Cothurnus (k6-thern'us),?i. [L.] A buskin, 
a kind of shoe, laced high, 
such as Diana and her 
nymphs are represented as 
wearing. They are still worn 
by hunters in Italy. The 
tragic actors also wore 
them; hence, cothurnus is 
sometimes figuratively used 
for tragedy, 

Coticular (k6-tik'u-16r), a. 

[L. coticula, dim. of cos, cotis, 
a whetstone.] Pertaining 
to whetstones; like or suit- 
able for whetstones. 

Cotidal (ko-tid'al), a. Mark- 
ing an equality of tides.— 

Cotidal lines, imaginaiy 
lines on the surface of the 
ocean, throughout which 
high-water takes place at the same instant. 
Cotidien,t ra. [Fr.] Daily. Chaucer. 
Cotillon, Cotillion (Ico-tel-yoh, ko-tilTi-on), 
a. [Fr. cotillon, a petticoat, dim. of cotte, a 
petticoat.] 1. A brisk dance, performed by 
eight persons together.— 2. A tune which 
regulates the dance, 

Cotise, 71. In he7\ same as Cottise. 

Gotland (kotTand), n. Land appendant to 
a cottage. 

Ootoneaster (ko-t6'ne-as"t^r), n. [L. co- 
tonia, a quince, for cydonia, from Cydonia, 
a town in Crete, and aster, a contraction for 
ad iiistar, like— lit. quince-like.] A genus 
of small trees or trailing shrubs, nat. order 
Eosaceee. C. vulgaris is a British species, 
havingrose-coloured petals, and the margins 
of the calyx downy. The other species are 
natives of the south of Europe and the moun- 
tains of India. They are all adapted for 
shrubberies, 

Cotquean (kot'kwen), n. [Perhaps for 
coekquean, that is, a male quean or woman 
—cock, and quean, woman.] 1. A man who 
busies himself with the affairs which pro- 
perly belong to women. 

Go, go, you cotquean, go ! 

Get you to bed. Shak. 

2. A coarse masculine woman; a bold hussy. 

Scold like a cotquean, that’s your profession. Ford. 

Cotqueanity (kot-kwen'i-ti), n. The quali- 
‘ ties, conduct, or appearance of a cotquean. 
We tell thee thou angerestus, cotquean, and we 
will thunder thee in pieces for thy cotqueanity. 

B. fomon. 

Co-trustee (ko-trus-te'), n. A Joint trustee. 
Cotsetjt n. A word often used in Domesday 
Book to design the lowest class of bondsmen 
bound to work for their feudal lord. 
Cotswold (kots' wold), n. [From cote, a sheep- 
fold, and wold, a forest, a weald; but now 
signifying a plain, a down.] A wold where 
there are sheepcotes; the name of a range 
of hills in G-loucestershire.— sheep, 
a breed of sheep remarkable for the length 
of their wool, formerly peculiar to the coun- 
ties of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. 
Cott (kot), n. [An Anglo-Indian word.] A 
small bed or a particular kind of bed frame. 
See Cot, 3 and 4. 

Cotta (kot'ta), n. An African measure con- 
taining 12,000 cowries. 

CottahUS (kokta-bus), n. [L., from Gr. kot- 
tahos.] An ancient Greek game, which con- 
sisted in throwing wine from cups, without 

S , into little basins of metal, sus- 
in a particular manner or floating 
in water. 

Cottage (kot'taj), n. [From cot] 1. A cot; 
a hut; a small mean habitation. 

The sea coast shah be dwellings and cottages for 
shepherds. Zeph. ii. 6. 

2. A small country residence or detached 
suburban house, adapted to a moderate 
scale of living, yet with all due attention to 
neatness, comfort, and refinement. To the 


particular style in which these cottages are 
built thensi,me cottage architecture has been 
given. 

He passed a cottage with ri double coach-house, 

A of gentility, 

And he owned with n grin, 

That his favourite sirs ' 

Is pride that apes humility. Southey. 

—Cottage allotments, portions of ground 
which are allotted to the dwellings of eoun- 
ti’y labourers for the purpose of lieing culti- 
vated by them as gardens. Sometimes these 
allotments are attached to the dwellings, 
and at other times they are apart from 
them. See AUot7ne7it Syste7n, under Allot- 
ment. , ' 

Cottaged (kot'tajd), a. Set or covered with 
cottages. ‘Humble Harting’s cottaged vale.' 
Collins. 

Cottagelyt (kot'taj-li), a. Hiistic; suitable 
to a cottage. 

They envy others whatever they enjoy of estates, 
houses, or ornaments of life, beyond their tenuity or 
cottagely obscurity. Taylor. 

Cottage-l)iano (kot'taj-pi-ii-no), ??.. .A small 
upright piano. 

Cottager (kot'taJ-6r), n. One who lives in 
a cottage; one who belongs to the labouring 
class in a rural district; a peasant of the 
poorer class. ‘Mere cottagers which are 
but housed beggars.’ Bacon. ‘ She was the 
daughter of a cottager.' Tennyson. 

Cotter, Cottier (kot^ter, kot'ti-er), n. A 
cottager; in Scotland, one who inhabits a 
cot or cottage, dependent upon a farm: 
sometimes a piece of land is attached to the 
cot. Written also Cottar, and formerly 
Cotyer. ‘Cottiers, rustic, clownish.’ bar- 

T)U7'ton. 

Himself goes patched, like some bare cotyer. 

Bp, IVarburton. 

—Cottier tenure, a system of tenure accord- 
ing to which labourers rent portions of land 
directly from the owner, and where the 
conditions of the contract, especially the 
amount of rent, are determined not by cus- 
tom but by competition. This system was 
at one time characteristic of Ireland, The 
tenancy was annual, and the privilege of 
occupancy was put up to auction, the con- 
sequence being excessive competition and 
exorbitant rents. In an act passed in 1860 
to consolidate and amend the law’ of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, cottier tenancies 
are defined to be cottages wdtli not more 
than half an acre of land, rented by the 
month at not more than £5 a year. 

Cotter (kot't^r), n. A wedge-shaped piece 
of wood or iron for fastening or tightening, 
being driven into an open- 
ing like a wedge. In the 
adjoining figure a is a 
cotter connecting the end 
of the rod h witli the pin 
% or stud G, by means of a 

] Avrought - iron strap d d, 

i l ^ and adjustable bushes; 

I 1 the tapered cotter fit, pass- 
‘ ing through correspond- 

ing mortices both in the 
butt & and the strap dd, 
serves at once to attach 
them together and to ad- 
just the bushes to the 
proper distance from each other. 

Cotterell (kot't6r-el), 7i. Same as Cotter 
(second article). 

Cottidse (kot'ti-de), -n. pi. [From genus Coi- 
tus.] A family of fishes, including the bull- 

Cottier (kot'ti-6r), n. See Cotter. 
Cottierism (kot‘ti-6r-izm), n. The cottier 
system. See Cottier Tenure under Cotter. 

Long leases are in no way to be relied on for get- 
ting rid of cottierism. y. S. Mill. 

Cottise, Cotise (kot'is), n. [Fr. cotisse, a 
cottise.] InAer. a diminu- 
tion of the bend, contain- 
ing in breadth one half 
of the bendlet, and when ; 
borne alone alAvays termed 
a cost by English heralds, 
but Avhen borne in pairs 
cottises. 

Cottised (kot'tisd), pp. In 
Aer. a term applied to bends, 
Cottised. f esses, &c. , when borne be- 

tween two cottises. 

Cottle (kot'tl), n. A part of a mould used 
by pewterers in the formation of their wares. 
Cotton (kot'tn), n. [Fr. cotm; from Ar. qoton, 
or with the article, al-qotmi, cotton.] 1. A 
soft downy substance resembling fine wool, 
growing in the capsules or pods of Gossy- 




Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not. jnSve; tube, tub, b\i.ll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fey. 
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piuTO* tlie cotton-plant (wliich see). It is the 
material of a large proportion of cloth for 
apparel and furniture. ~2. Cloth made of 
cotton.—Lavender cotton, the popular name 
of Santolina Chamceoypansms, or Abro- 
tanum foamina, female southernwood or 
hrotany, an erect branching bush, 1 or 2 
feet high, the stems and leaves of which 
are covered with a hoary jpubescence. It 
is a composite p\imt.~~PMlosopMc cotton, 
flowers of zinc, which resemble cotton. 

Cotton (kot'tn), a. Pertaining to cotton; 
made of cotton; consisting of cotton; as, 
cotton cloth; cotton stockings. 

Cotton (kot'tn), v.i. 1. To rise with a nap, 
as cotton does. 

It coito 7 ts well; it cannot choose but bear 
A pretty nap. Family 0/ Love, 

% To unite ; to fraternize ; to take a liking 
or fancy ; to associate ; to agree ; generally 
followed by to. [Colloq.] 

A quarrel will end in one of you being turned off, in 
which case it will not be easy to cation with another. 

S7mft, 

Cottonade (kot'tn-ad), n. A stout, thick 
fabric of cotton. 

Cottonaryt (kot'tn-a-ri), a. Pertaining to, 
or made of, cotton. ‘ Cotto7iary and woolly 

■ pillows.' Sir T. Browne. 

Cotton-gin (kot'tn-jin), n. A machine to 
separate the seeds from cotton, of which 
there are several kinds, as the saw-gin in- 
vented by Eli Whitney, the Indian chiirka 
or foot-roller, the hand-gin, &c. 

Cotton-grass (kot'tn-gras), n. The popular 
name of a genus of plants, the Eriophorum, 
nat. order Cyperacem. Several species are 
found in Britain, and their Avhite cottony 
spikes are well known in our moors and 
bogs. The cottony substance has been used 
for stuiiing pillows, making candle-wicks, 
&c. 

Cottonian (kot-tdnl-an), a. The name given 
to a famous library, founded by Sir Eobert 
Cotton early in the seventeenth century, 
and added to by his son and grandson, and 
then handed over to trustees for the benefit 
of the British nation. It is now in the 
British Museum. 

Cotton-lord (kot'tn-Iord), n. A rich cotton 
manufacturer, rivalling a real lord in wealth, 
equipage, and style of living; as, cotton-lords 
and railway-kings. 

Cotton-machine (kot'tn-ma-shen), 7i. A 
machine for carding or spinning cotton. 
Cotton-manufactory, Cotton-mill (kot'- 
tn-riia-nu-fak"tor-i, kot'tn-mil), n. A mill, or 
building, with machinery for carding, rov- 
ing, spinning, and weaving cotton, by the 
force of water or steam. 

Cottonocracy (kot-tn-ok'ra-si), n. Persons 
interested in the cotton trade; the cotton- 
lords collectively; the cotton-planting or 
cotton-manufacturing interest. [Cant.] 

Cottonous (kot'tn-us), a. Same as Cottony. 

Cotton-plant, Cotton-shrub (kot'tn-plant, 
kot'tn-snriib), n. The popular name of several 
species of Oossypium, nat. order Malvaceae, 
from which the well-known textile sub- 
stance cotton is obtained. The genus is indi- 
genous to both the Old and the New World; 



Herbaceous Cotton Plant [Gossypijon herbaceian). 


but the plants are now cultivated all over 
the world within the limits of ao” north and 
south of the equator. All the species are 
perennial shrubs, though in cultivation they 
are sometimes treated as if they were an- 
nuals. They have alternate stalked and 
lobed leaves, large yellow flowers, and a 


three or five celled capsule, which bursts 
open when ripe through the middle of the 
cell, liberating the numerous black seeds 
covered with the beautiful filamentous 
cotton. The North American cotton is pro- 
duced by Gossypium barbademe, and two 
well-marked varieties are cultivated, the 
long -staple cotton, grown chiefly in the 
coast districts, which has a fine soft silky 
staple nearly 2 inches long, and the short- 
staple cotton, grown in the upland and in- 
land districts, which has a staple little over 
1 inch long adhering closely to the seed. 
This species of cotton plant is cultivated 
widely over the world. The cotton grown 
in South Ameiica is obtained from G. peru- 
vianum, called also kidney-cotton. The 
indigenous Indian species is G. herbaceum, 
which yields a short-stapled cotton. It is 
grown throughout the Mediterranean region 
as well as in Asia. 

Cotton-press (kot'tn-pres), n. A machine 
for pressing cotton into bales. Bramah's 
press is generally used for this purpose. 

Cotton-rose (kot'tn-roz), n. A name for the 
plants of the genus Filago, from their being 
covered with fine threads. 

Cotton-shrub (kot'tn-shrub), n. See CoT- 

TeN-PLANO?. 

Cotton-thistle (kot'tn-this-l), n. The popu- 
lar name of Onopordon Acanthium, a stout 
hoary thistle found in the south of England. 
It is so called from its cottony white stem 
and leaves. 

Cotton-weed (kot'tn-wed), n. The common 
name of the British plants of the genera 
Gnaplialium and Filago, from the soft white 
pubescence that covers them. 

Cotton-wood (kot'tn- wud), n. A tree of the 
poplar kind, the Populus monilifera, a na- 
tive of North America. The ‘ cotton ' from 
the seeds has been used in France and Ger- 
many for making cloth hats and paper, but 
the experiment w'as found unprofitable. 

Cotton-wool (kot'tn-wul), w. A name some- 
times given to raw cotton. 

Cottony (kot'tu-i), a. l. DoMUiy; nappy; 
covered with hairs or pubescence like cot- 
ton.— 2. Soft like cotton. 

Cottown, Cottar-town (kot'toun, kot'tar- 
toun), n. In Scotland, a small village or 
hamlet occupied by cotters, dependent on 
a considerable farm. 

Cottrel (kot'rel), n. A trammel to support 
a pot over a fire. 

Coitus (kot'tus), n. [L.] A genus of teleos- 
tean flsbes, including the bull-head or mil- 
ler’s-thumb, the sea-scoipion, and father- 
lasher. 

Coturnix (ko-t6r'mks), n. [L., a quail] In 
Cuvier’s arrangement the generic name of 
the quails, separated from the partridges 
on account of their smaller size and the 
males wanting spurs. [See Quail.] 

Co-tutor (ko-tfi'tor), n. A joint tutor; one 
joined with another or others in the guar- 
dianship or education of a child. 

If every means be inefTectua!, a special tutor or 
co-tutor is assigned to watch over the education of 
the children. Sir W. Hamilton, 

Cotyle, Gotyla (kot'i-le, kot'i-la), n. [Gr. 
kotyU, a hollow, cavity,] 1. In anat. the 
cavity of a bone which receives the end of 
another in articulation.— -2. In zool. one of 
the suctorial cups or disks of the arms of a 
cuttle-fish, by means of which it attaches 
itself to any object, on the pruicipie of a 
boy’s sucker. 

Cotyledon (kot-il-e'don), n. [Gr. kotyledbn, 
from kotyle, a hollow or cavity.] 1. In hot. 
the seed-leaf; the first leaf or leaves of the 



I, Monocotyledon (seed of A ru?n 7 nacu/atum). a, Di- 
cotyledon (seed of Papaver Rhceas). 3, Polycoty- 
ledon (seed of Pinus sytvesiris). 

embryo plant, forming, together with the 
radicle and plumule, the embryo, which 
exists in every seed capable of germination. 
Some plants have only one cotyledon, and 
are accordingly termed 'HMnoeotyledonoxis; 
others have two, and are dicotyledonous. 
These differences are accompanied by re- 
markable differences in the structure of 
the stems, leaves, and blossoms, which 
form the basis for the division of flower- 
ing plants into two great classes. The 


embryo plant of the Coniferm has many 
(three to twelve) cotyledons, and is called 
polycotyledonous. The cotyledons contain 
a supply of food for the use of the geimin- 
ating plant. In some plants the store is 
very large, and in germination the seed- 
leaves remain under the ground, as in the 
pea and oak; in others the store is not so 
large, and the seed-leaves appear above 
ground and perform the functions of true 
leaves; while there is a large class of seeds 
where the embryo is very smali, and the 
food is stored up around it, as in wheat and 
the butter-cup. —2. A genus of plants, navel- 
wort or penny- wort, of several si^ecies, nat. 
order Crassiilaceffi. There are aVjoiit sixty 
species, of which one (G. umbilicus) is a 
native of Britain. ~3. In axiat. n tuft of ves- 
sels adhering to the chorion of some ani- 
mals. See Placenta. 

Cotyledonal (kot-il-e'don-al), a. In hot of 
or belonging to the cotyledon; i'esein])ling 
a cotyledon. 

Cotyledonary (kot-il-e'don-a-ri), a. In anat. 
having the tuft called cotyledon ; as, the 
cotyledonary placenta of the cow. 

Cotyledonous (kot-il-e'don-us), a. Pertain- 
ing to cotyledons; having a seed-lobe; as, 
cotyledonous plants. 

Cotyliform (ko-til'i-form), a. [Gr. kotylB, a 
cavity or cup, and E. /orm.] in physiol. 
having the fom of a cotyle; shaped like a 
cup, with a tube at the base. 

Cotyloid (kot'il-oid), a. [Gr. kotyle, a cavity, 
and eidos, resemblance.] In anat. a term 
applied to the acetabulum, or the cavity of 
the hip, which receives the head of the 
thigh-bone. 

Cotylophora (kot-il-of '6-ra), n. [Gr. kotyU, 
a cup, and pherd, bear.] A name applied 
to all bovine and cervine animals (except 
Tragiilus and the camels), the placenta in 
them being cotyledonary. 

Couch (kouch), v.i. [Fr. couc'her, O.Fr. col- 
cher, Pr. colcar, It. colcare, to lie do%vn, 
from L. collocare, to lay, to lAace— coZ for 
C071, and locare, to place.] 1. To lie down, 
as on a bed or place of repose. 

When Love’s fair goddess 
Couched with her husband in his golden bed. Shak. 

The doubtful du.sk reveal’d 
The knolls once more, where cottck'd at ease 
The white kine glimmer’d. Te 7 itiyson. 

2. To lie down on the knees; to stoop and 
recline on the knees, as a beast. 

Fierce tigers couched around. D 7 ‘yde 7 i. 

3. To lie down in secret, or in ambush; to 
lie close and concealed. 

The Earl of Angus couched in a furrow'. Hayward. 

I saw a bright green snake, ... 

Green as the herbs in whicli it couched. 

Close by the dove’s its head it crouched. CoUridge., 

4. To lie, as in a bed or stratum. 

Blessed of the Lord be his land, for the . . . dew, 
and for the deep that couckeih beneath. 

Deut.xxxiii. 13. 

5. To stoop; to bend the body or back; to 
lower in reverence, or to bend under labour, 
pain, or a burden. 

Issachar is a strong ass, down between 

two burdens. Gen. xlix. 14, 

An aged squire 

Tliat .seemed to couch under his shield three-squ.arc. 

Spenser. 

Couch (kouch), u.t. 1. To laydown; to re- 
pose on a bed or place of rest. 

Where unbruiseci j'outh, with unstuffed brain, 

Doth couch his limbs. Skak. 

2. To lay down; to spread on a bed or floor; 
as, to cottch malt.— 3. To lay close, or in a 
stratum; to make to stoop and lie close. 

The waters couch themselves, as close as may be, 
to the centre of the globe. Burnet 

A falcon towering in the skies coucheth the fowl 
below with his wings’ shade. Shak. 

4. To hide; to lay close, or in another body. 

It is in use at this day, to couch vessels in walls, to 
gather the wind from the top, and pass it down in 
spouts into rooms. Boctni, 

6. To include secretly; to hide; or to express 
in obscure terms, that imply what is to 1)e 
understood: with under. 

All this, and more, lies couched under this allegory. 

, . L' Estrmtge, ■ 
Hence— 6. To involve; to comprise; to ex- 
press. ‘ Ignominious words though clerkly 
couched.* Shak. 

This great argument for a future state, which St. 
Paul hath couched in the words read. Bp. Atterhury. 

7. To fix, as a spear, in the rest in the posture 
of attack. * Couch'd their spears and prick’d 
their steeds.’ Tennysmi. 

Stout Deloraine nor sigh’d, nor pray’d. 

Nor saint, nor ladye, call’d to aid ; 

But he stoop’d his head, and ctfMcA'cf his spear, 
And spurt’d hi,s steed to full career. Sir Ir. ScoH, 
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8. To remove cataract by entering a needle 
through the coats of the eye and xmshiiig 
the lens, which tlie cataract has rendered 
opaque^ downwards to the bottom of the 
vitreous humour, so as to be out of the axis 
of vision. The true phrase is, to couch a 
cataract; but we say, to couch the eye or 
the patient 

Oouchi G^o^ch), n. 1. A bed ; a place for 
rest or sleep. 

Approach thy grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of bis couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Bryattt. 

2. A seat of repose; a place for rest and 
ease, on which it is common to lie down 
undressed. ‘ tolling on their purple couches. ’ 
Tennyson.— Z. Any place for repose, as the 
lair of a wild beast, &c. 

The beastes that ronne astraye, seketh their accus- 
tomed cotiches. Bale. 

4, A layer, coating, or stratum ; specifically, 

(а) in malting, a heap of steeped barley spread 
out on a floor to allow germination to take 
place, and so convert the grain into malt. 

(б) In 'painting, a ground or coat of colour, 
varnish, or size, covering the canvas, wall, or 
other surface- (c) A coat of gold or silver leaf 
laid on any substance to be gilded or silvered. 

Coucli(kouch), uf. ['See CoxroH-GdiASS.] In 
agri. to clear, as land, from couch-grass. 
Coucliaiicy (kouch'an-si), n. Act of repose 
by lying down. [Rare. ] 

Coucbant (kouch'ant), [Fr. SeeCotrcH.] 

1. Lying down; squatting. 

His nephew ever like a subtle beast 

Lay couckant with his eyes upon the throne, 

Ready to spring. Tennyson. 

2. In her. lying down with the head raised, 
which distinguishes the 

posture of couchant from r ^ 

that of dormant or sleep- ^ * 

ing : applied to a lion or 
other beast.— Lmnt and 
couchant, in law, rising up 
and lying down: applied 
to beasts, and indicating 
that they have been long 
enough on land not be- 
longing to their owner to Couchant. 
lie down and rise up to 
feed, or for a day and night at least. 
Couchs (kd-sha), a. In her. a term applied 
to anything lying along; 
thus, a shield cottc/id is a 
shield lying on its right 
side.— C/icwm coucM, a 
chevron where the top is 
tuiiied to the right or left 
side of the shield, the 
chevron lying sidewise 
with the two ends on one 
side of the shield. 

Couchee (kdsh-a), U. [Fr.] Chevrons couchi 
Bed-time; hence, a visit 
received about bed-time: opposed to Uvee. 

The duke’s levies and coucMes were so crowded 
that the antechambers were full, Btcrnei. 

Coucher n. One who couches 

cataracts, 

Couchert (koucli'dr), n. [From coUectarius. 
See following entry. J In old English stat- 
utes, a factor; a resident in a country for 
traffic. 

Couchert (kouch'er), n. [L. collectariim, 
from colligo, collectum, to collect— con, to- 
gether, and lego, to gather. CoUectarium 
seems to have passed through the following 
stages of contraction and decseyi—CoUeetier, 
colctier, coulctier, couctier,couGMer, coucher.] 
Eccles. (a) a book of collects or short prayers. 
(&) A book in which a religious house regis- 
ter their acts. 

Couch -fellow (kouchTel-16), n. A bed- 
fellow; a companion in lodging. 

I have fi:rated upon my good friends for three 
reprieves for you and your conch-fellow, Nim. Shah. 

Couch-grass (kouch'gras), n, [A corrup- 
tion of quitch or quick grass. See Quitch.} 
The popular name of Triticum repens, a 
species of grass which infests arable land. 
It is perennial, and propagated both by 
seed and by its creeping rootstock, wloich 
is long and jointed. It spreads over a field 
with great rapidity. 

Couching (kouch'ing), n. 1. The act of stoop- 
ing or bowing. 

These cottchi»tp-s and these lowly courtesies. 

Shak 

% In mrg, one of the operations to restore 
vision in cases of cataract.— 3. In malting, 
the spreading of malt to dry. See Couch, u t 
Couching (Icouch'ing), n. In agri. the oper- 
ation of clearing land from couch-grass. 




Couchless (kouch'les), a. Having uo couch 
orbed. 

Cougar (kd'gSr), n. [An abbreviation of 
the native name cuguacuarana or ettgu- 
acuara . } A voracious quadruped of the 
cat kind, inhabiting most parts of Amer- 
ica. It is by some called the puma or 
red tiger, and is one of the most destruc- 



tive of all the animals of America, particu- 
larly in the warmer climates, where it 
plunders the houses, carrying off fowls, 
dogs, cats, and other domestic animals. It 
frequently encounters the alligator. Writ- 
ten also Ouguar. 

Gough (kof), n. [Imitative of the sound; like 
D. Jcuch, a cough; C. keichen, keuchen, to 
pant, cough.} A violent effort of the lungs 
to throw off irritating matter; a violent, 
sometimes involuntary, and sonorous expir- 
ation, suddenly expelling the air through 
the glottis. The violent action of the mus- 
cles serving for expiration gives great force 
to the air, while the contraction of the 
glottis produces the sound. The air forced 
violently carries along with it the phlegm 
or irritating matter winch causes the effort 
of the muscles. 

Adepts in the speaking trade 

Keep a cou£-h by them ready made. Churchill. 

Cough (kof), n.i. To make a violent effort, 
accompanied with noise, to expel the air 
from the lungs, and force out any matter 
that irritates the parts or renders respira- 
tion difficult. 

Cough (kof), u.t. To expel from the lungs 
by a violent effort with noise; to expectorate : 
followed hyup; as, to cough up phlegm.— 
To cough down, to put down an unpopular 
or too lengthy speaker by simulated coughs. 
Cougher (kofer), n. One that coughs. 
Coughing (kof ing), n. A violent effort with 
noise to expel the air from the lungs, 
‘ Coughing drowns the parson’s saw,’ Shak. 
Cougnar (kSg'nar), n. A three-masted Malay 


boat, rigged with square sails. It is broad, 
sits low in the water, is decked or not ac- 
cording to fancy, sails well, and carries a 
large cargo. 

Coumar (kd'gu-ar), n. Same as Cougar. 

Couhage (kou'aj), n. See Cowhage. 

Coul (koul), n. A vessel or tub. See Cowl. 

Could(kqd),u. [O.E, coude, A. Sax. cili/ic, pret. 
of cunnan, to know, be able. L has been 
improperly introduced into this word on 
the type of would from wiU and should from 
shall. The true orthography is co%id.] Was 
able, capable, or susceptible. See Can. 

Coul4e (kd-la), n. [Fr. couler, to flow, from 
L. colare. See Couloir.} In geol. a stream 
of lava, whether flowing or consolidated. 

Couleur-de-rose (kb-ier-de-roz), n. [Fr.] 
Lit. a rose-colour; hence, an aspect of 
beauty and attractiveness; as, to see every- 
thing cmleur-de-rose. 


Coulisse (kb-les), n. [Fr., from couler, to 
flow, to glide.] 1. Cullis, a piece of timlier 
with a channel or groove in it, as the slides 
in which the side scenes of a theatre run, 
the uprigdit posts of a floodgate or sluice, &c. 

2. One of the side scenes of the stage in a 
theatre, or the space included between the 
side scenes. 

Capable of nothing' higher than coulisses and cigars, 
private theatricals and -ivliite kid gloves. 

C. /Cingslcy. 

Couloir (ko-lwar), n. [Fr. , a filter, a strainer, 
from colder, to flow, to strain, from L. colare, 
to filter or strain.] A dredge for excavating 
canals. The following exti’act describes the 
kind of couloir employed in the excavtition 
of the Suez Canal. 

The couloirs consLst of a long, broad, flat-bottonied 
barge, on whicli there stands a framework of wood 
supporting an endless chain of heavy iron buckets. 
The chain is turned by .steam, and the height of the 
axle is shifted from time to time, so that the empty 
buckets as they revoIve,shalI always strike the I'jottom 
of the canal at a fixed angle, scooping up mud, sand, 
and water. As each bucket reaches its highest ijoint 
it discharges its contents into a long, optui, iron piipe, 
whicli runs out at right angles to the barge. The 
further extremity of this pipe reaches beyond the 
bank of the canal, and, therefore, when the dredg- 
ing is going on, there is a constant .stream of liquid 
mud pouring^ from the pipe’s mouth upon the shore, 
and thus raising the height of the embankment. In 
a smaller variety the mud raised by their agency is 
not poured on snore by pipes, but is emptied in the 
first instance into large barges, Chnlian. 

Coulpe,t Culpe.t n. [Fr. couVge, from I. 

a fault.] A fault; asm. Chancer. 
Coulter (koTter), n. [A. Sax. ciilter, Ijor- 
rowed from L. cidter, a knife, a coulter. ] Au 
iron blade or knife inserted into the beam 
of a plough for the purpose of cutting the 
ground and facilitating tlie separation of the 
furrow-slice by the ploughshare. 
Coulter-ueb (kolt’er-nel)), n. A popular 
name for tlie sea-bird otherwise known a.s 
the puffin (Fratercula arctlca), the name 
being given from the shape of its beak. 
Couniariue (ko'ma-ren), n. [Fr., from cou- 
maron, a tree of Guiana,] (CoHj,!);;.) A 
vegetable proximate principle, obtained 
from the Lvpterix ofZorato or Tonka bean. 
It is used in medicine, and it gives flavour 
to the Swiss cheese called schalizieger, 
Coumarou (ko-ma-ronO» '3'hd native 
name of the tree {Bipterix odorata) which 
yields the sweet-scented Tonga or Tonka 
bean of the perfumers. It is a native of 
French Guiana, wiiere it forms a large forest 
tree. It belongs to the nat. order Legumi- 
nosce. See Coumarine. 

Council (koun'sil), n. [Fr. concUe; L. con- 
cilium— con, together, and root cal, to cull 
This word is often improperly confounded 
with counsel] 1. An assembly of men sum- 
moned or convened for consultation, deli- 
beration, and advice; specifically, (a) a body 
of men specially designated to advise a chief 
magistrate in the jidministration of the 
government, as in Great Britain; the bofly 
of privy-councillors; as, the president of the 
council, (b) In some of the American states, 
a branch of the legislature, corresponding 
with the senate in other states, and called 
legislative council, (c) An assembly of pre- 
lates and theologians, coiivencd for 
regulating matters of doctrine and 
discipline in the Church. 

The chief priests and all the cozmcil-:. 
sought felse witness. Mat. xxvi. 59. 

An unlearned council. . . . Never niore 
heads nor less wit, Snckland. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great seal. 

Shak 

2. Act of deliberation; consultation, 
as of a council. 

In coitncil 'tis good to see dangers; in execution 
not to see them unless they are very near. Bacon. 

—Common council, the council of a city or 
corporate town, empowered to make |■>ye- 
laws for the government of the citizens.— 
(Ecumenical ov ecumenical council, in church 
hist a general council or assembly of pre- 
lates and divines, representing the whole 
Church; as, the Council of Nice.— Pr/'r/y- 
council, a select council for advising the 
sovereign in the administration of the gov- 
ernment. See Privy-council.— L o/Yi,v of 
Council and Session, the name given to the 
judges or senators of the College of Justice in 
Edinburgh.™ o/Oo'imeu and Session, 
the records belonging to the College of Jus- 
tice, in which deeds and other waits are in- 
serted.— Ge-ncm? council of a university, in 
Scotch universities, a body consisting of the 
chancellor, the members of the university 
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court (that is, the rector, principal, and four 
assessors), the professors, masters of arts, 
doctors of medicine, Ac. The council meets 
twice a year, ainl its duties are to deliijerate 
upon any (luestinu aifectinj^ the university, 
and make representations re.^avdiiig it to 
the university court. —^‘1 CounciL See 
Axihic.—Coiuicil of irar, an assem])lyof offi- 
cers of lifuli rank called to consult with the 
comraaiuicr-in-chief of an army or admiral 
of a licet on matters of supreme importance. 
Syx. Asseinldy, meeting, congress, diet, 
conventi(m, convocation. 

Council-board (koun'sil-l)di*d),'/z. 1. Council- 
table; the talde round which a council holds 
consultation. 

He cumninnciod 
To-morrow morning :it tlio council-board 
He be convened. Shak, 

2, The council itself in doliimration or ses- 
sion. 

Councn-book (koun'siMaik), n. The hook 
in whi<di the names of iTrivy-coimcillors are 
entered. 

Hnlif.'ix was informed that his services were no 
Jom.ier needed, and his name was strnclc out of the 
council-book. Macaiday. 

Council-chamber (koun'sil-chrim-her), n. 
An apartment occupied hy a council, or ap- 
proi>riate(l to deliberations on government. 

Couucilist t (koim'sil-ist), n. A rnemher of 
a council; hence, one who gives an opinion, 

I w'ill be in three months an e.xpert cauncilist. 

Milton. 

Councillor (koun'sil-er), %. The member of 
a council; specilically, a member of a com- 
mon cfumcil or of the privy-council.—- 
CouncMor of a Inirgh, in Scotland, a mem- 
ber of the governing body of a burgh, not a 
magistrate. Bee Tcavn -council. — Pn'r</- 
cou'iiGiUor, a member of tlie privy-council. 

Ooimcil-man (koun"sil-nuin), 7i. A member 
of a city common council. 

Council-table (komi'sil-tu-bl), n. Council- 
board. 

Co-unet (ko-un'), v.t. [L, go for con, and i 
unufi, one.] To combine or join into one. 

(They) are in man one and co-uned together, 

Feitham. 

Co-unite t (kd-u-ni to, y.f. To unite. Dr.H. 
More. 

Counsel (koun'.sel), n. [Fr. comeil; L. con- 
ullium, an advice, from co/mdo, from the 
same root as eonml, and liternliy meaning, 
to sit together, aiul hence to <leliberate. 
See COUNCIL,] 1, Advice; opinion, or in- 
struction, given upon refpiest or otherwi.se, 
for directing the ju<lgnient or conduct cd 
another; opinion given upon deliberation 
or consultation. ‘Ill coumel had misled the 
girl,' Temnjson. 

There is as much difference between the counsel 
that a friend glveth, atid that a man giveth himself, 
as there is between the counsel of a friend and of a 
flatterer. Bacon. 

% Consultation; interchange of opinions. 

We took sweet coumel tojjether. Ps. Iv, 14, 

3. Deliberation ; examination of conse- 
quences. 

They all confess that in the working of that first 
cause, cfl2insel is used, reason followed, and a way 
ob.served. Hooker. 

4. Prudence; deliberate opinion or judg- 
ment, or the faculty or habit of judging 
with caution. 

0 how comely is the wisdom of old men, and un- 
derstanding and counsel to imn of honour. 

Ecclus. xxv. 5. 

The law shall perish from the priest, and counsel 
from the ancients, Ezek. vii. 26. 

5, Deliberate purpose; design; intent; 
scheme; plan. 

The counsel of the froward is carried headlong. 

Job V. 13. 

To show the ininmtability of his coj^nsel. Heb. vi, 17. 

G. Secrecy; the secrets intrusted in consul- 
tation; secret opinions or purposes; as, let 
a man keep his own coi/nseZ,— 7. In Scrip. 
directions of God’s word; the revealed will 
of God, or his truth and doctrines concern- 
ing the way of salvation. 

Thou shalt guide me by thy counsel. Ps, Lxxiii. 24. 

1 have not shunned to declare to you all the coun- 
sel of God. Acts XX. 27. 

8, One who gives counsel, especially in mat- 
ters of law; any counsellor or advocate 
engaged in the trial or management of a 
cause in court, or any number of counsellors, 
hamsters, or sergeants united in the man- 
agement of a case; as, the plaintiff’s cotmsel, 
or the defendant’s coumel. [In this sense 
the word has no plural; but in the singu- 
lar number is applicalde to one or more 
persons .]— counsel (or king's coun- 


sel), barristers appointed counsel to the 
crown, on the nomination of the lord-chan- 
cellor, and taking precedence over ordinary 
barristers. They have the privilege of wear- 
ing a silk gown as their professional robe, 
tliat of other barristers being of stuff. 
Counsel (koun'sel), v.t pret. & pp. coun- 
selled; ppr. counseUvng. [L. consiUor. ] 1, To 
give advice or deliberate opinion to, for the 
government of conduct; to advise, exhort, 
warn, admonish, or instruct. 

I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire. 

Rev, iii. rS. 

They that vvill not be counselled cannot be helped. 

Franklin, 

2. To advise or recommend. 

Say they who counsel war, We are decreed. 
Reserved and destined to eternal woe. Milton. 

Counsel-keeper (koun'sel-kep-er), n. One 
who can keep a secret. 

Counsel-keeping (koim'sel-kep-ing), a. 
Keeping secrets; preserving secrecy. ‘ Cur- 
tain’d with a counsel-keeping cave,’ Shak. 
Counsellable (kouiTsel-a-bl), a. 1 . Willing 
to receive counsel; disposed to follow the 
advice or ox)inions of others. 

Very few men of so great parts were more coimsel- 
lable than he. Lord Clarendon. 

2. Suitable to be counselled or advised; 
wise; expedient. 

He did not believe it counsellable. Clarendon. 

Counsellor 0?^ouii'sel-6r), n. 1 . Any i^erson 
who gives counsel or advice; as, in Great 
Britain, the peers of the realm are heredi- 
tary counsellors of the crown. 

His mother was hi.s coimseilor to do wickedly. 

2 Chr. xxii. 3. 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, a man of 
great abilities, eloquence, and courage, but of a cruel 
and imperious nature, was the counsellor most 
trusted in political and military affairs. Macaulay. 

2. A member of a council; a councillor. 

The distinction between councillor, a member of 
a council, and coimseilor, one who gives counsel, 
was not formerly made, but is now very generally 
recognized and observed. Goodrich, 

8. One who is consulted by a client in a 
law case; one who gives advice in relation 
to a question of law; one whose profession 
is to give advice in law, and manage causes 
for clients; a barrister, 

Counsellorsliip (koim'sel-dr-ship), n, Tlio 
otlice of a counsellor. | 

Count (koimt), ut [Fr. canter, compter; \ 
It. and L. compntare, to sum up, reckon, 
compute. See Compute.] 1. To number; 
to tell or name one by one, or by small 
numbers, in order to a.scertaiu the whole 
number of units in a collection; to reckon; 
to compute; as, to count the years, days, 
and lujurs of a man’s life; to count the stars. 

Who can count tha dust of Jacob Num. xxiii. lo. 
Wf; live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
W e should count time by heart-throbs. 

P.y. Bailey. \ 

Some tribes of rude nations co2^nt their years by 
tlie conjjug of certain birds among them at certain , 
seasons, and leaving them at others. Locke. 

2. To reckon; to place to an account; to 
ascribe or impute; to consider or esteem as 
belonging. 

Abraham believed in God, and he counted it to him 
for righteousness. Gen. xv. 6. 

3, To esteem; to account; to reckon; to 
think, judge, or consider. 

i count them my enemies. Ps, cxxxix, 22, 

Neither coimt I my life dear to myself. Acts. xx. 24. 

I coimt the gray barbarian lower than the Chris- 
tian child. Tennyson. 

—To count kin, to reckon up or trace rela- 
tionship. 

No knight in Cumberland so good 

But William may coitnt with him kiti and blood. 

Sir IF. Scott. 

—To count out, in the British House of 
Commons, for the speaker to count the num- 
ber of members in the house, and, there 
being found to be fewer than forty, to inti- 
mate that there is not a quorum, when the 
sitting stands adjourned; as, the house was 
counted out last night at nine o’clock. — 
Syn. To number, reckon, calculate, com- 
pute, enumerate. 

Count (kount), v. i. 1. To be counted ; to swell 
the number; to add to the strength or in- 
fluence, as of a party or interest; as, each 
additional one cmmts.—2. To found an ac- 
count or scheme; to reckon; to rely: with 
on or upon. 

One name excited considerable alarm— that of 
Michael Arnold. He was brewer to the palace; and 
it was apprehended that the government counted on 
! his voice. Macaulay. 

I 8. In law, to plead orally; to argue a matter 
in court; to recite a count.— To count o/,t 


to take note or heed of; to pay attention to, 

‘ No man counts of her beauty. ’ Shak. 

Count (kount), n, [Fr. conte, compte.} 

1. Beckoning; the act of numbering; as, 
this is the number according to my count. 

2. Number. ‘Of blessed saints f<jr to in- 
crease the count.' Shak. — 3. Account; esti- 
mation; value. 

Some others that in hard assaies 

Were cowards known, and little count did hold. 

SFenser.. 

4. In law, a pai’ticular charge in an iiitliet- 
ment, or narration in pleading, setting 
forth the cause of complaint. There may 
be dilferent counts in the same clecla, ration. 
— Count and reckoning, the technical iitime 
given to a form of process in Scots law, by 
which one party may compel another to ac- 
count -with him, and to pay the Imlance 
which may appear to be due. — Count-o'ui, 
in the British House of CVunmons, the act 
of the speaker when he counts the nuni]>er 
of members present, and, not lindiiig hn’ty, 
intimates that there is not a quoruin, when 
the sitting stands adjourned. 

Count (kount), n. [Fr. comic, from 'L. 
comes, coniitis, a comiianion, specifically, in 
later times, of the emperor or king-— cova 
for eon, with, and ?, root of eo, itwni, to go. 
See Constable.] A title of foreign nobil- 
ity, equivalent to the English earl, and 
whose domain is a county. 

Comes, the Coitnt of the Francs, is the earl of the 
shire. Blacksfone, 

—Count palatine, (a) formerly the proprietor 
of a county, wdio exercised regal prerogatives 
within his county, in virtue of which he had 
Ins own courts of law, appointed judges and 
law officers, and could pardon murders, 
treasons, and felonies. All writs and judi- 
cial processes proceeded in his name, w'hile 
the king’s writs were of no avail within tlie 
palatinate. The Earl of Chester, the Bishop 
of Durham, and the Duke of Lancaster 
were the Comits Palatine of England. The 
queen is now Duchess and Countess Pala- 
tine of Lancaster. The earldom palatinate 
of Chester, similarly restricted, is vested in 
the eldest son of the monarch, or in the 
monarch him.self when there is no Prince 
of Wale.s. Durham became a iialatinate in 
the time of William the Con({ueror, and 
continued in connection ■with the bishoinic 
till 1S3G, when it was vested in the crown. 
As count palatine, the bishop enjoyed the 
secular title of Earl of Sadberge. (h) Origin- 
ally, the judge and highest oflicer of the 
Gorman kings, after wairds of the German 
emperors ainl archdukes; fit a later date, 
an officer delegated by the German emperors 
to exercise certain imperial privileges. Bee 
County PaUitine under COUNTY. 

Countable (kounth-hl), a. That may he 
numbered. 

They arc countable by the thousand ami the nnl- 
lion, •who have suffered cruel wrong’. Carlyle, 

Countenance (kuuuTen-ansj, 71 . [Fr. con- 
tenance, demeanour, way of acting, from 
C07iteni7% to contain; L. contineo — con, and 
teneo, to hold.] 1. The face; the whole form 
of the face, the features considered as a 
whole; visage. ‘In countenance somewhat 
doth resemble you.’ Shak. count m- 

ance all over pale again. ’ Tennyson, — 2. Air; 
look; aspect; appearance or expres-sioii of 
the face. 

Be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenaj'.ce. 

Mat. vi. 16. , 

We will not make your countenance to full l)y ihe 
answer ye shall receive. Baclvi. 

And down the river's dim expanse — 

With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Caiuelot. Tomyson. 

3. Favour; good-will; encouragement; sup. 
port; patronage; kindness. 

Thou hast made him glad with tliy ccuntenance, 

1 ' ■ ^ .P.S. xxi..,6.. ■ V ;■ 

That which would appear offence to us, his coun- 
tenanee would chanjje to virtue. Shnk. 

It is the province of the magistrate, to give counte- 
nance to piety and virtue. Bp. Atierbmy. 

4. t Show'; pretence; superfleial appearance. 

The election being done, he made countenomee of 
great discontent thereat. A.wham. 

5. In late, ci'edit or estimation. —To keep 
the coimtenance, to preserve a calm, eoin- 
posed, or natural look, unruffled by paissioti; 
to refrain from expressing sorrow, jfiy, 
anger, or other passion, by an unchanged 
countenance. 

Ev’n kept her cotmtenance, ■srhen the lid removed, 

Di-sclosed the heart unfortunately loved. Dryde?i. 
— Jn countenance, in an assured condition 
or aspect; in favour; in estimation; free 
from shame or dismay. 


ch, cham\ 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, fob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, fften; th, i7iin; w, wig, wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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COTOTER-EXTEKSIOK 


If the profession of religion were in cotmienance 
among men of distinction, it would have a happy 
effect on society. N. Webster. 

It puts the learned m countenance, and gives them 
a place among the fashionable part of mankind. 

Addison, 

-Out of countenance, confounded; abashed; 
with the countenance cast down; not bold 
on assured. 

Cotmtenance (koun'ten-ans), r.t. pret. & pp. 
countenanced; ppr. comitenancing. 1. To 
favour; to encoui'age; to aid; to support; to 
abet. 

Neither shalt thou cotmienance a poor man in his 
cause. ■ ' Ex. xxiii. 3. 

Error support.s custom, custom countenances error. 

Milton. 

He did countenance the landing in his long-boat. 

IVotton. 

2.t To mate a show of; to pretend. 

Each to these ladies love did countenance. SJ>enser. 

S. t To keep an appearance of; to act suitably 
to; to be in keeping with. 

Malcolm l Banqup ! 

As from your grave.s rise up, and walk like sprites 
To countenance this honour, Shak. 

Coimtenancer (koun'’ten-ans-6r), n. One 
who countenances, favours, or supports. 
Couater- (koun'ter). A frequent prefix in 
compound words, from L. contra, through 
Xorm. eountre, and signifying counteraction 
or opposition. (See below, Counicek, ado.) 
It may he prefixed to any noun, adjective, 
or verb implying action, power, or influence; 
hence its use is practically unlimited. 
Counter (kount'^r), ado. [Fr. contre; L. 
contra— a compound of con and tra, like 
iritra, extra, citra, ultra. See Contra.] 
1, Contrary; in opposition; in an opposite 
direction: used chiefly with run or go; as, 
to rwn counter to the rules of virtue ; he 
went counter to his own interest. 

The House of Commons had come to a vote which 
ran cotmter to the contemplated exercise of the pre- 
rogative. Disraeli. 

S. In the wrong way; contrary to the right 
course; contrariwise. 

Hounds are said to hunt counter when they hunt 
backward the way the chase came. Halliiuell, 

8.t In the face or at the face. 

They hit one another with darts, . . . which they 
never throw counter, but at the back of the flyer. 

G. Sandy s. 

Counter (koun'ter), a. Adverse; opposite; 
opposing; antagonistic. 

Innumerable facts attesting the counter principle. 

Is. Taylor. 

Counter (kount'er), n. [Fr. contre, L. 
contra, against.] 1. A term in music, for- 
merly given to an under part, to serve for 
contrast to a principal part, but now used 
as equivalent to counter-tenor.— 2. That part 
of a horse's forehand which lies between the 
shoulders and under the neck.— -3. In a ship, 
an arched space in the stern between the 
bottom of the stern and the wing-transoms 
and buttock. —-The counter-timbers are short 



Frame of Ship inside of Stem. 


X X, Pointers. 2 2, Quarter-timbers. 3 3, Counter- 

timbers. 4 . Counter-timber knee. s, Main 
transom. 

timbers in the stern, put in for the purpose 
of strengthening the counter.— 4. The back 
leather, or heel part, of a boot. 

Counter (kount'er), n. 1. One who counts 
or reckons; an auditor.— 2. That which in- 
dicates a number; that which is used to 
keep an account or reckoning, as in games; 
specifically, a plate of metal, ivoi-y, wood, 
or the like, used for this purpose. 

What comes the wool to? I can do it without 
counters. Shak. 

3. Money, in contempt. 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods ! with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces. Shak. 

4. A table or board on which money is 
counted; a table on which goods in a shop 


are laid for examination by purchasers. — 

5. The name of two former prisons in the 
city of London and of one which formerly 
existed in Southwark. 

I appeale from Newgate or any of the two wor- 
shipful Counters. Play of Sir Thomas More. 

Five jayles or prisons are in Southwark placed, 

The Counter (once St. Margret’s church) defaced. 

Taylor. 

6 . A teU-tale; a contrivance in an engine or 
carriage to tell numbers, as of strokes or 
revolutions. 

Counter t (kount'er), n. [Abbrev. of en- 
counter. ] Encounter. * Kindly counter 
under mimick shade ! * Spenser. 

Counter (kount'er), v.i. In boxing, to give 
a return blow while receiving or parrying 
the blow of an antagonist. ‘ His left hand 
countered provokingly.' C. Kingsley. 
Counteract (kount-er-akt'), v.t. To act in 
opposition to; to hinder, defeat, or frustrate 
by contrary agency. 

Good precepts will sometimes cotmteract the effects 
of evil example; but more generally good precepts are 
counteracted by bad examples. N. Webster. 

Syn, To hinder, oppose, contravene, resist, 
withstand, impede, defeat, frustrate. 
Counteraction (koun't6r-ak-shon), n. 
Action in opposition; hindrance; resistance. 

A power capable of resisting and conquering the 
counteraction of an animal nature. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Counteractive (koun't6r-akt-iv), a. Tend- 
ing to counteract. 1 

Counteractive (koun'ter-akt-iv), n. One ! 
who or that which counteracts. ! 

Oounteractively (koun'ter-akt-iv-H), ado. 
By counteraction. 1 

Counter-agent (koun't6r-a-jent), n. Any- 
thing which counteracts or acts in opposi- ; 
tion; an opposing agent. i 

The unexpected development of genius has no such 
counter-agent to tlie admiration which it naturally 
excites. Brougham. 

Counter-approach (koiin't6r-ap-pr6ch), n. 
In fart, a work consisting of lines and 
trenches thrown up by the besieged in order 
to attack the works of the besiegers or to 
hinder their approaches.— Lwie 0 / counter- 
approach, a trench which the besieged make 
from their covered way to the right and left 
of the attacks in order to scour the enemy's 
works. 

Counter-attired (kount'er-at-tird), pp. In 
her. a term applied to the double horns of 
animals when home two one way and the 
other two in a contrary dhection. 

Counter - attraction ( kount ' 6r - at - trak 
1 shon), n. Opposite attraction. 
Counter-attractive (koun'ter-at-trakt-iv), 
a. Attracting in an opposite way. 

I Counterbalance (koun-ter-bal'ans), v.t. 
pret. & pp. counterbalanced; ppr. counter- 
balancing. To weigh against; to weigh 
against with an equal weight; to act against 
with equal power or effect; to countervail. 

There was so much air drawn out of the vessel, 
that the remaining air was not able to counterbalance 
the mercurial cylinder. Boyle. 

The study of mind is necessary to cotmterbalance 
and correct the influence of the study of nature. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Counterbalance (koun'tfer-bal-ans), n. 

1. Equal weight, power, or agency acting in 
opposition to anything. 

Money is the counterbalance of all things purchas- 
able. Locke. 

2. A weight applied to balance the vibrating 
parts of machinery upon their axis so as to 
cause them to turn freely and to require 
little power to put them in motion ; also, 
a weight by which a lever acted upon by 
an intermitting force is returned to its posi- 
tion, as in the case of the beam of a single- 
acting steam-engine. 

Counter- battery (koun'ti&r-bat-er-i), n. 
MUit. a battery raised to play on another. 
Counterbond (koun't6r-bond), n. A bond 
to secure from loss one who has given bond 
for another; a bond of indemnification. 
Counterbrace (koun'tSr-bras), n. JSfaut. 
the lee brace of the foretop-sail yard. 
Counterbrace (koun-ter-bras'), v.t. Naut. 
to brace in opposite directions; as, to oatm- 
terbrace the yards, that is, to brace the 
head-yards one way and the after-yards 
another. 

CounterbufF (koun-t^r-buf), v.t To strike 
back or in an opposite direction; to drive 
back; to stop by a blow or impulse in front. 
Counterbuff Qcoun'ter-buf), n. A blow in 
an opposite direction; a stroke that stops 
motion or causes a recoil. 

Countercastt (koun'ter-kast), n. Delusive 
contrivance; contrary cast. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


He c-in devise this countercast of slight, 

To give fair colour to that ladies cause in sight. 

Spenser. 

Countercaster t ( koun ' t6r - kast - 6r ) , A 

caster of accounts; a reckoner; a l>ook- 
keeper: used in contempt. Shah. 
Counterebange (kouu'ter-chanj), n. Ex- 
change; reciprocation. ‘The counter eJumge 
is severally in all.' Shah. 

Counterebange (koun-ter-chanj'), v. t. pret. 
&pp. countercha7iged;pj>T. coujit&rehayiging. 
To give and receive, or to cause to change 
places; to cause to change from one state 
to its opposite; to cause lo make alternate 
changes; to alternate. 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush’d all the leaves with rich golcl-green, 

And_, flowing rapidly between 

Their interspaces, counterchanged 

The level lake with diainond-jilots 

Of dark and bright. Tennyson- 

Counterebanged (koun-ter-chanjd'), pp. 

1 . Exchanged.— 2 . In her. 
a term iihplying that the 
field is of two "tinctures, 
metal and colour, and that 
the charge upon it par- 
takes of both, the charge, 
or part of the charge, 
which lies in the metal; 
being of coloui\ and rwe 

^o'rr'^'&S'p'AsTnl Co^mterq:barge (koim'- 

counterchanged. ter-charj), n. All oppo- 

site charge. 

Couutercbann ( koun ' ter - charm ) , 71. 

That which has the power of dissolving or 
opposing the effect of a charm. 
Counterebarm (koun-ter-charm'), v.t To 
destroy the effect of a charm. 
Couutercbeck: (koun- ter -chek'), v.t. 
To oppose or stop by some obstacle; to 
check. 

Couutercbeck (koun't^r-chek), -n. Check; 
stop; rebuke; or a censure to check a re- 
prover. 

Many things perplex 

With motions, checks, and counterchecks. Tenfiysan. 




A bend counter- 
compony. 


Counter-cbevrony (kmm- 
’ ter-shev'ron-i), 7i. In her. a 
division of the field chev- 
ronwise. 

Counter-compony, 
Couuter-compone 
(koun' ter -kom-pd"ne), a. 
In het\ an epithet tor a 
border, bend, or other or- 
dinary, which is com- 
pounded of two ranks of 
panes, or rows of checkers. 



Counter-courant. 


of alternate metals and colours. 

Counter - couebaut (i^oim-t6r-kouch'ant), 
?i. In her. applied to ani- 
mals borne coucliant, and 
having their heads in con- 
trary directions. 
Counter-courant (koun'- 
t6r-kb-rant"), «. In he?’, ap- 
plied to animals borne 
running in contrary direc* 
tions. 

Countercurrent (koun'- 
ter-ku-rent), «. Eunning 
in an opposite direction. 
Countercurrent (koun'tor-ku-rent), n, A 
current in an opposite direction. 
Counterdeed (koun't^r-ded), 71. A secret 
writing, either before a notary or under a 
private seal, which destroys, invalidates, or 
alters a public deed. 

Counterdistinction (koun'tCT-dis-tingk"- 
shon), n. Contradistinction. 
Counterdrain (koun'ter-dran), n. A drain 
run alonj|side of a canal or embanked water- 
way, to intercept and convey to a culvert 
or receptacle the water which may soak 
through. 

Counterdraw (koun.t6r-dra'),r.#. pret. cotm- 
terdrew; pp. caunterdraim; ppr. counter- 
drawing. In painting, to copy, as a design 
or painting, by means of a fine linen cloth, 
an oiled paper, or other transparent sub- 
stance, through which 
the strokes appear and 
ai*e traced with apencii 
Counter - tobattled 
(koun'Mr-em - bat-tld). 
a. In her. an epithet 
for an ordinaiy embat- 
tled on both sides. 
Counter-evidence (koun'ter-ev-i-dens), n. 
Opposite evidence; evidence or testimony 
which opposes other evidence. 

Counter - extension ( koun ' t§r - eks - ten"- 
shon), n. In surg. a means of reducing a 



Counter-embattled. 


oil, pound; ti. Sc. abwne; 3?, Sc. ley. 
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fracture by making extension in the oppo- 
site direction. See Extension. 
Counterfaisance,?!. See Countekfesance. 
Counterfeit (kouii't6r-fit), v. t. [Fr. con- 
trefaire, contrefait—contre, and /aire, to 
make; L. contra, and f ado.} 1. To copy 
or imitate, mthout authority or right, and 
with a view to deceive or defraud, by pass- 
ing the copy or thing forged for that which 
is original or genuine; to make a likeness or 
resemblance of with a view to defraud; as, 
to counterfeit coin, bank-notes, a seal, a 
bond, a deed or other instrument in writing, 
the handwriting or signature of another, 
<fec.; to forge. ~2. To imitate; to copy; to 
make or put on a semblance of; as, to coun- 
terfeit the voice of another person; to coun- 
terfeit piety. 

Full well they l.iu,!:jhed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. Goldstnith. 

Counterfeit (koim'tSr-fit), n.i. To feign; to 
dissemble; to carry on a fiction or deception. 

How ill agrees it with your gravity, 

To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave. Shak. 

Counterfeit (koun't6r-fl.t), a. l. Made in 
imitation of something else, with a view 
to defraud by passing the false copy for 
genuine or original; as, counterfeit coin; a 
counterfeit bond or deed; a couiiterfeit bill 
of exchange. ~2. Assuming the appearance 
of something; false; spurious; hypocritical; 
as, a counterfeit friend.— 8. Having resem- 
blance to; representating by imitation or 
likeness. 

Look here upon this picture, and on this— 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. Shak. 

Syn. Forged, fictitious, false, spurious, sup- 
posititious, hypocritical. 

Counterfeit (koun''t6r-fit), 7i. l. A cheat; a 
deceitful person; one who pretends to be 
what he is not; one who personates an- 
other; an impostor. 

I am no counterfeit; to die is to be a counterfeit; 
for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not 
the life of a man, Shak. 

% In laio, one who obtains money or goods 
by counterfeit letters or false tokens.— 
8. That which is made in imitation of some- 
thing, but without la%vfiil authority, and 
with a view to defraud by passing the false 
for the true. 

There would be no counterfeits but for the sake of 
something real. Tillotson. 

4.t Likeness or counterpart; portrait. 

What find I here? 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit. Shak. 

Counterfeiter (koun'ter-flt-Sr), 7i. 1. One 
who counterfeits; one who copies or imi- 
tates; specifically, one who copies or forges 
bank-notes or coin; a forger.— 2. One who 
assumes a false appearance, or who makes 
false pretences. ‘ Counterfeiters of devotion.' 
Sherwood. 

Counterfeitly (koun't6r-fit-li), adv. By 
forgery; falsely; fictitiously. 
Counteiferment (koun't6r-fer-ment), 7i. 
Ferment opposed to ferment, 
Counterfesance, t Counterfaisance t 

(koun-tCr-fe'zans, koun-t6r-fa'zans), [Fr. 
contrefaisance.] 1. The act 
of forging; forgery,— 2, A ^ 

counterfeiting; dissimula- 
tion. 

The outivard expression and 
counterfaisance of all these is 
the form of godliness. 

Bp. Hall. 

Counter-flory, Couater- 
fieure (koun'ter-flo-ri, 
koxm'ter-f u-re), a. In her. a double tressure 
an epithet denoting that flory and counter- 
the flowers with which 
an ordinary is adorned 
stand opposite to each other alternately. 
Counterfoil (koun'ter-foil), n. l. That part 
of a tally formerly struck in the exchequer, 
which was kept by an officer in that court, 
the other, called the stock, being delivered to 
the person who had lent the king money 
on the account. Called aim Cowiterstoek. 

2. A kind of complementary and easily de- 
tached portion of a document, such as a 
bank cheque or draft, which is retained by 
the person giving the document, and on 
which is written a memorandum of the main 
particulars contained in the principal docu- 
ment. 

Couuterforce (kouffit6r-fors), n. An oppos- 
ing or counteracting force. 

Agricultural improvement may thus be considered 
to be, not so much a counterforce conflicting with 
increase of population, as a partial relaxation of the 
bonds which confine that increase. f. S. Mill. 

Counterfort (koun'ter-fort), n, 1. In fmt. a 



buttress, spur, or pillar serving to support 
a wall or terrace subject to bulge. Hence— 

2. A spui* or projecting portion of a moun- 
tain. 

Countergauge (koun't6r-gaj), n. In carp. 
a method used to measure joints, by trans- 
ferring the breadth of the mortise to the 
place where the tenon is to be made, in 
order to make them fit each other. 
Counterguard. (koun't6r-gard), n. In fort. 
a small rampart or work raised before the 
point of a bastion, consisting of two long 
faces parallel to the faces of the bastion, 
making a salient angle to preserve the bas- 
tion. It is sometimes of a different shape, 
or differently situated. 

Counter-influence (koun-ter-in'fiu-ens), v. t. 
pret. & pp. counterinjluenced; ppr. coun- 
tervnflue^imi^. To hinder by opposing in- 
fluence. 

Their wickedness . . . will certainly do it if it be 
not stton^ly counter-inf uenced by the vigour of their 
bodily temper. Scott (Sermon, i68o). 

Counter-irritant (koun't6r-i-rit-ant), n. In 
med, a substance employed to produce an 
artificial or secondary disease, in order to re- 
lieve another or primary one. The term is 
more specifically applied to such irritating 
substances as, when applied to the skin, red- 
den or blister it, or produce pustules, puru- 
lent issues, <fec. The commonest counter-im- 
tants are mustard, turpentine, cantharides 
or Spanish flies, croton-oil, tartar emetic, 
setons, pea-issues, and the actual cautery. 
Counter -irritate (koun-t6r-Frit-at), v.t 
In med. to produce an artificial or second- 
ary disease in order to relieve another or 
primary one. 

Counter-irritation (koun'ter-i-rit-a"shon), 
n. In med. the production of an artificial 
or secondary disease in order to relieve an- 
other or primary one. The practice is also 
called Derivation and Revulsion. 
Counter-jumper (kount'6r-jump-6r), n. A 
salesman in a shop, especially in a draper's 
shop: used in contemxit, 

Counterlathi (koun'tCr-lath), n. In carp. 
a lath in tiling placed between every two 
gauged ones, so as to make equal inter- 
vals. 

Counterlight (koun'ter-lit), n. A light op- 
posite to anything, which makes it appear 
to disadvantage: a term used in painting. 
Counterman (koun't^r-man), n. A man 
who attends at a counter to sell goods: used 
for instance in opposition to cellarman. 
Countermand (koun-t6r-mand0, v.t. [Fr. 
contremander—contre, and mander, L. man- 
do, to command.] 1. To revoke, as a former 
command; to order or direct in opposition 
to an order before given, thereby annulling* 
it and forbidding its execution; as, to comi- 
termand orders. — 2. To oppose; to contradict | 
the orders of, I 

My heart shall never countermand my eyes. Shak. \ 

3. t To prohibit; to forbid. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in choleric cases. 

Harvey. \ 

Countermand (kouffiter-mand), n. A con- I 
trary order; revocation of a former order or ! 
command. 

Have you no countermand for Claudio yet. 

But he must die to-morrow? Shak. 

CountermandaWe (koun-ter-mand'a-bl), a. 
That may he countermanded. 

Coxintermarcll (koun't^r-march^O^ To 

march back. 

Countermarch (koun't^r-march), n. i. A 
marching back; a returning. "Marches and 
countertharches.* Collier, — 2, Mitit a change 
of the Avings or face of a battalion, so as to 
bring the right to the left or the front into 
the rear. —3. A change of measures; altera- 
tion of conduct. Burnet. 

Countermark (koun't^r-mfirk), n. (Coun- 
ter and mark.} 1. A mark or token added 
to a mark or marks already existing for 
greater security or more sure identification, 
as a second or third mark put on a bale of 
goods belonging to several merchants, that 
it may not be opened but in the presence 
of all the owners ; the mark of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, to show the metal to be 
standard, added to that of the artificer. — 
2. A figure or inscription stamped on ancient 
coins after they have been struck, either 
pointing to a change of value or showing 
that the money had been taken from an 
enemy.— 3. An artificial cavity made in the 
teeth of horses that have outgrown their 
natural mark, to disguise their age. 
Countermark (koun-tdr-mhrk'), v.t. To 
add a countermark to, as to tlie teeth of 
horses. 


Countermine (koun'ter-min), n. 1. MiUt. 
a gallery sunk in the earth and running 
underground in search of the enemy’s mine 
or till it meets it, to defeat its effect.— 

2. Means of opposition or counteraction; a 
stratagem or project to frustrate any con- 
trivance. 

He knowing no countermine against contempt but 
terror, began to let nothing pass without sharp pun- 
ishment. XjV P. Sidney. 

The countermine was only an act of self-preservation. 

St'r B. V Estrange. 

Counteriniiie (koun't6r-min0,f. t. pret. & pp, 
countermined; ppr. countermining. 1. To 
sink a well and gallery in the earth in search 
of an enemy’s mine, to frustrate his de.signs. 

2, To counterwork; to frustrate by secret 
and opposite measures. 

Thus infallibly it must be, if God do not miracu- 
lously countermine us, and do more for us than we 
can do against ourselves. Decay of Piety. 

Countermine (koun-ter-min'), v. i. To make 
a countermine; to eountex’plot ; to work 
against one secretly. 

’Tis hard for man to countermine with God. 

Chapman. 

Countermotion ( koun ' ter - mo - shon), n. 
An opposite motion; a motion counteract- 
ing another. 

Countermotive (koun't^r-mot-iv), n. An 
opposite motive. 

Countermove (koun'ter-mov), 7i. A coun- 
termovement. 

Countermove (koun-tfer-mbv'), v.t. or i. 
To move in a contrary direction, or in op- 
position to. 

Countermovement (koun ' ter-mbv-ment), 
n. A movement in opposition to another. 
Countermure (koun'ter-mfir), n. [Fr. con- 
tre7mtr~-eontre, md mur, L. murus, a wall.) 

A wall raised behind another to supply its 
place when a breach is made. [Bare.] 
Countermure (komi't6r-mur), v.t. pret. &- 
pp. coimtermured; ppr. countermuring. To* 
fortify with a wall behind another. [E^are.] 
Counter- natural (koun'ter-na-tur-al), a. 
Contrary to nature. 

Counter-negotiation (koun'ter-ne-go-shi- 
a-shon), Negotiation in opposition tOi 
other negotiation. 

Counternoise (koun't6r-noiz), 7i. A noise 
or sound by which another noise or sound 
is overpowered. 

Counter -opening (koun't£u*-6-x^n-ing), n. 
An aperture or vent on the oijposite, side,, 
or in a different place; specifically, in surg. 
an opening made in a second part of an 
abscess opposite to a first. 

Counterixace (koim'ter-pas), n. A step or- 
measure in opposition to another; contrary- 
measure or attempt. Sidft. [Bare.] 
Counterpaied (koun't^r-pald), a. In her. 
a term applied to an escutcheon which is. 
divided into an equal number of pieces pale- 
wise by a line fesswise, the two tinctures 
above and below the fess line being couii- 
terchanged. 

Counterpane (koun't^r-pan), A bed- 
cover; a coverlet for a bed; a quilt. See 
CODNTEBPOINT. 

Counterpanet (koun'tei’-pan), n. (Counter,. 
and pane, a compartment, a square.] One 
part of an indenture; a counterpart. 

Read, scribe; give me the counterpane. S. fonson. 

Counterparole (koun't^r-pa-rol), n. Milit. 
a word in addition to the pass-word, which, 
is given in any time of alaim as a signal. 
Counterpart (Izoun'ter-phrt), w. l. The cor- 
respondent part; the pai*t that answers to- 
another, as the several parts or copies of 
an indenture corresponding to the. original; 
a copy; a duplicate. —2. A person exactly 
resembling or corresponding to another in 
character, position, influence, and the like;, 
a representative; a match; a fellowc 
In the vigour of his physique and an aljno.st bois- 
terous capacity for enjoyment, he {Peacock) was an 
English counterpart of the Scotch Christopher N ortb. 

hdin. Hen, 

3. The part which fits another, as the key 
of a cipher, or a seal to its impression ; 
hence, a thing that supplements another 
thing or completes it; a complement; hence, 
a person having qualities wanting in an- 
other, and such as make him or her com- 
plete. 

Oh counterpart 

Of our soft sex; well are you made our lords; 

So bold, so great, so god-like are you formed. 

How can you love so silly things as women ? 

Dryden. 

4. In mwatc, the part to be arranged or used 
in connection with another; as, the bass is- 
the counterpart to the treble. 

Gounterpassant ( koun ' tdr - pas -sant), a. 
In her. a term applied to two animals in a. 
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coat of arms represented as going contrary 

Counterpeise, t n. [Pr.] Counterpoise. 
Chaucer. , 

Couuterplea (koun't6r-ple), w. In law, a 
replication to a plea or request. 
Ooimterplead(koun«ter-pledO, i?. t To plead 
tlie contrary of; to contradict; to deny. 
<Jounterplete,t [Pr.] To plead against. 

Let be thine argiung, 

For love ne wol not coit?iteypletecl be. Chaucer. 

•Counterplot (koun-t6r*plot0, 'c.t. pret. & pp. 
counterplotted; ppr. counterplotting. To op- 
pose or frustrate by another plot or stra- 
tagem. 

Every wile had proved abortive, every plot had 
been cotmkrplotted. JOe Quincey. 

Counterplot (konn't6r-plot), n. A plot or 
artifice opposed to another, 

Counterpoint t (koun't^r-point), n. [O.Fr. 
contrepointe, coutrepointe, for coultepointe, 
from L.L. culcita puncta, stitched quilt or 
mattress. See Quilt and Point. The fom 
counterpane has arisen from coverlets often 
showing jpancs or squares.] A coverlet; a 
counterpane. 'Embroidered coverlets or 
counterpoints.* North. 

In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns; 

In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints, 

Costly apparel, tents, and canopies. Shak. 

'Counterpoint (kounT6r-point), n. [Fr. con- 
trepoCnt, It. contra-punto, from L. contra, 
against, and punctum, a point. ] 1. 1 An op- 
posite point. —2. t Opposite position or stand- 
point 

Affecting in themselves and their followers a cer- 
tain angelical purity, fell suddenly into the very 
, terpoint of j ustifying bestiality, J ? ir if. Sandy s. 

.8. In music, a term used in two different 
.significations by musical authorities: (1) as 
an equivalent of harmony; (2) as meaning 
the art of musical composition generally. 
It is preferable, however, to apply this term 
•to that branch of the art which, a musical 
thought being given, teaches the develop- 
ment of it, according to the laws of the art, 
by extension or embellishment, by transpo- 
sition, repetition, or imitation throughout 
the different parts. [In former times musical 
sounds %vei*e represented by dots or points 
placed on the lines, and the added part or 
parts were %Yritten by placing the proper 
points under or against each other— pwic- 
tum contra punctum, point against point.} 
Counterpoint is divided into simple, florid 
or flgurate, and double. Simple counter- 
point is a composition in two or more parts, 
'the notes of each part being equal in value 
to those of the corresponding part or parts 
and concords. In florid counterpoint, two 
or more notes are Yvritten against each note 
•of the subject, or cmto-fermo, and discords 
are admissible- Double counterpoint is an 
inversion of the parts, so that the base may 
become the subject, and 
the subject the base, t&c., ^ 
thus producing new melo- 
dies and new harmonies. 

•Counter- pointe, a. In 
her, a term used when two 
chevrons meet with their 
points in the centre of the 
escutcheon. 

•Counterpoise (koun't^r- 
poiz),-?;.t pi’et. & pp. coun- 
tey'poised ; ppr. counter- 
poising. [Counter and poise. See Poise.] 

1. To counterbalance ; to weigh against with 
equal weight; to be equiponderant to; to 
equal in weight. 

The force and distance of weights counterpoising^ 
each other ought to be reciprocal. Sir X. Digby. 

The heaviness of bodies must be counterpoised by 
a plummet fastened about the pulley to the axis. 

Wilkins. 

2. To act against with equal power or effect; 
to balance. 

So many freeholders of English will be able to 
beard and counterpoise the rest. Spenser. 

Counterpoise (koun'ter-poiz), n. 1. A weight 
equal to and acting in opposition to another 
weight; a weight sufficient to balance an- 
other in the opposite scale of a balance. 

Fixing that to our exact balance, we put a metal- 
line catmterpoise into the opposite scale. Boyle. 

2, Equal power or force acting in opposi- 
tion; a force sufficient to balance another 
force; eqtdpollence. 

The second nobles are a counterpoise to the higher 
nobility. Bacon. 

Z. State of being in equilibrium by being 
balanced by another weight or force. 

The pendulous round earth, with balanced air 

In counterpoise. Milton. 



4. In the man&ge, a position of the rider in 
which his body is duly balanced in his seat, 
not inclined more to one side than the 
other. 

Couuterpoison (koun'ter-poi-zn), n. One 
poison that destroys the effect of another; 
an antidote to a poison. 
Gounter-pouderate (koun-ter-pou^der-at), 
u.t. To counterbalance; to weigh against. 
Counterpractiee (koun'ter-prak-tis), n. 
Practice in opposition to another. 
Couuterpressure (koim'ter-pre-shur), n. 
Opposing pressure; a force or pressure that 
acts in a contrary direction. 
Couuterproject (koun'tfir-pro-jekt), n. 
A project, scheme, or proposal of one party, 
given in opposition to another, as in the 
negotiation of a treaty. 

Wildman then brought forward a counterproject 
prepared by himself. Macaulay. 

Counterproof (koun'ter-prof), n. In engr. 
an impression yielded by a newly-printed 
proof of an engraved plate, by passing the 
proof again through the press with a fresh 
sheet of paper, on which the ink is thrown 
off. Such proofs were formerly used as a 
means of comparing the plate with the im- 
pression without the aid of a reversing 
mirror. 

Counterprove (koun-t^r-prSvO, u. t. pret. & 
pp. counterproved ; ppr. counterproving. 
To take a counter-proof of. See Countee- 
PKOOP. 

Counter-quartered (koun'ter-kwar-tsrd ), 
pp. In her. a term applied to denote that 
the escutcheon, after being quartered, has 
each qiiaiter again divided into two. 
Counter - revolution ( koun ' t6r - rev-o-lfi - 
shon), n. A revolution opposed to a former 
one, and restoring a foimer state of things. 
Counter-revolutionary^oun't6r.rev-o-iu- 
shon-a-ri), a. Pertaining to a counter-revo- 
lution. 

Counter-revolutionist (koun'tfer-rev-d-lu- 
shon-ist), n. One engaged in or befriending 
a counter-revolution. 

Counterroll (koim'ter-rol), n. In old English 
law, a counterpart or copy of the rolls relat- 
ing to appeals, inquests, &c., kept by an 
officer as a check upon another officer's roll. 
Oounterrolment (kouiTter-rol-ment), 7i. A 
counter account. 

Counterround (koun'tfir- round), n. Milit, 
a body of officers going to visit and inspect 
the rounds or sentinels. 

Countersalient (koun't6r-sa-li-ent), a. In 
her. a term applied to tAvo beasts borne in a 
coat leaping from each other. 
Counterscarf (koun'ter-skarf), n. Same as 
Counterscarp. 

Counterscarp (koun't6r-skaip), n. In fort 
the exterior talus or slope of the ditch, or 
the talus that supports the earth of the 
covered way. It often signifies the wliole 
covered way, with its parapet and glacis; 
as when it is said, the enemy have lodged 
themselves on the cmnterscarp. 
Counterscuffle (koim'ter-skuf-il), n. Oppo- 
site scuffle; contest. ‘A teirible counter- 
scujfle between them and their lusts. ’ Bewyt 
Countersea (koun'ter'Se),u. The disturbed 
state of the sea after a gale, when, the wind 
having changed, the sea still runs in its old 
direction. 

Couiiterseal(koun-t6r-sel'), v. t To seal Avith 
another or others. 

You shall bear 

A better witness back than words, which we, 

On like conditions, will have counterseal'd. Shak. 

Counter -secure ( koun' ter -se-kur"), 

To give additional security to or for. 

AVhat have the regicides promised you in return 
... whilst you are giving that pledge from the 
throne, and engaging parliament to catmter-secure it? 

Burke. 

Counter-security (koun'tdr-se-kur"i-ti), n. 
Security given to one who has entered into 
bonds or become surety for another. 
Countersense (koun'ter-sens), n. Opposite 
meaning. Howell. [Bare.] 

Countersign (koun-ter-sin'), v. t Lit to sign 
on the opposite side of an instrument or 
Avriting; hence, to sign, as secretary or other 
subordinate officer, a writing signed by a 
principal or superior to attest the authen- 
ticity of the writing; as, charters signed by 
a king are countersigmd by a secretai’y. 
Countersign (koun'ter-sin), n. i. A private 
signal, word, or phrase given to soldiers on 
guard, with orders to let no man pass unless 
he first give that sign; a military Avatchword. 
2. The signature of a secretary or other sub- 
ordinate officer to a Avriting signed by the 
principal or superior, to attest its authen- 
ticity. 


Countersignal (koun't^r-sig-nal), n. A sig- 
nal to answer or coiTespond to another. 
Countersignature (koun'ter-.sig-na-tur), n. 
The name of a secretary or other subordinate 
officer countersigned to a writing. 

Below the Imperial name is conunonly a counter- 
signature of one of the cabinet ministers. Ihoke. 

Countersink (koun-ter-singk'), v.t pret. & 
pp, countersunk; ppr, countersinking, l. To 
form by drilling or turning, as a cavity in 
timber or other materials for the reception 
of the head of a bolt or screw, a plate of iron, 
&c., beloAv the surface, either Avholly or in 
part; as, to countersink a hole for a screw. 
2. To cause to sink in any other body so us 
to be even Avith or below its suiface; as, to 
countcrsmh a screAv or bolt by making a 
depression for its head. 

Countersink (koun't6r-slngk), n. 1. A drill 
or brace-bit for counter.sinking, varionsly 
made according as it is to be used on wood, 
iron, brass, &c.— -2. The cavity or depression 
for receiving the head of a screw or licit, 
so that it may not be above the general level 
of the surface. 

Counterslope (koun'ter-slop), n. An OA^er- 
hanging slope; as, a Avail Avith a counter- 
slope. Mahan. 

Counterstatement (koun'tdr-stat-mont), n. 
A statement made in opposition to another; 
a denial; a refutation. 

Counterstatttte (koun'ter-sta-tut), n. A 
contrary statute or ordinance. 
Counterstep (koun'ter-step), n. An oppo- 
site step or procedure. 

Counterstroke (koun'ter-strok), n. A con- 
trary stroke; a stroke returned. 
Countersunk (koun'ter-sungk), n. Same as 
Countersink, 2, 

Coimterstirety (koim'ter-shur-ti), n. A 
counterbond or a surety to secure one that 
has given security. 

Counter - swallowtail ( koun'ter-sAA’ol-lo - 
till), n. In fort, an outwork in fonii of a 
single tenaille, wider at the gorge than at 
the head. 

Countersway (lcoun't6r-sAva), n. Contrary 
sway; opposite influence. 

Countertally (koun'ter-tal-li), n. A tally 
corresponding to another. 

Countertaste (koim't^r-tust), n. OiJposite 
or false taste. [Bare.] 

There is a kind of comitertaste founded on surprise 
and curiosity, which maintains a sort of rival ship 
with the true. Skenstone. 

Countertenor (koun't6r-ten-i6r),?i. In mmie, 
one of the middle parts betAveen the tenor 
and the treble; high tenor. It is the highest 
male adult voice, having its easy compass 
from tenor G- to treble C, and music for it 
is Avritten on the alto or C clef on the middle 
line of the staff. The lowest voices of fe- 
males and boys have about the same regis- 
ter, and are sometimes inaccurately called 
countertenor. The correct teim is alto or 
contralto. 

Countertide (koun't6r-tid), n. Contrary tide. 
Countertime (koun'ter-tim), n. l. Iii the 
inan^ge, the defence or resistance of a horse 
that interrupts his cadence and the mea- 
sure of his mam^ge, occasioned by a bad 
horseman or the bad temper of the horse.— 
2. Besistance; opposition. ‘GiA’’© not thus 
the eountertime to fate. ’ Dryden. 
Countertrench. (koim't6r-trensh), n. In 
fort, a trench made against that of the be- 
siegers. 

Counter -trippant, Counter -tripping 
(koun'ter-trip-ant, kouri'ter-trip-ing), %>. and 
a. In her. an epithet applied to two ani- 
mals in an escutcheon, tripping in opposite 
directions. 

Counterturn (koun't6r-tei'n), oi. The height 
of a play which puts an end to expectation. 

The catastasis called by the Romans status, the 
heig;ht and full growth of the play, we may call pro- 
perly the connterttirn, which destroys that expecta- 
tion, embroils the action in new difficulties, and 
leaves you far distant from that hope in wliich it 
found you. Drydeti. 

Countertype (koun't6r-tip), n. Correspond-* 
ing type. 

Almost all the vernacular poetry of the middle 
ages has its Latin countertype. Milnian. 

Countervail (koun-ter-val'), v.t iCtnmUr 
and wmil vSee Avail.] To act against 
with equal force or poAver; to equal; to act 
with equivalent effect against anything; to 
balance; to compensate; as, the profit Avill 
hardly countervail the inconveniences. 

Although the enemy could not countervail the 
king’s damage. Est, vii. 4- 

Countervail(kouii'ter-vM),?L Equal Aveight 
or strength; power or value sufficient to 
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obviate any effect; equal weiglit or value; 
compensation ; requital 
Surely the present pleasure of a sinful act is a poor 
countervail for the bitterness of the review, which 
beirins where the action ends, and lasts for ever. 

** South. 

Countervamng (koun-ter-varing), %). and a. 
Equalizing; compensating.— 
duties, duties imposed on articles imported 
from the Isle of Man and other specified 
places, -when they arc brought to Britain, to 
equalize the charges imposed on them with 
those imposed on articles manufactured at 
home or imported from abroad. Another 
such duty is the duty of 17«. an ounce on 
gold plate imported from abroad, and Is. 6d. 
on silver plate, to counter- 
vail the charge made by v-TTi"'r-n-T7^ 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall for 
stamping these metals. LlS-iaioJ; 
Comiter-vair, Coujxter- I ilL jl, MU 
vairy (koim^tOr-var, 
koumt6r-var-i), n. In her. 
a variety of vair (one of 
the furs), differing irom it O'?/ A4.BLJ y 
in having the bells or ^ 

cups arranged base against Counter-vairy. 
base and imint against 
point. The tinctures are or and azure. 
Countervallation, n. See CoNTEAVAbLA- 
TION. 

Couatervie'W (koim't6r-vii), n. An opposite 
or opposing view; opposition; a posture in 
which two persons front each other. 

M. Peisse has ably advocated the cotmterviev) in 
his preface and appendix. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

% Contrast; a position in which two dis- 
similar things illustrate each other by op- 
position. 

I have drawn some lines of Linker's character, on 
purpose to place it in countervi^ or contrast with 
that of the other company. Swift. 

Countervote (koun-ter-vdt'), 's.t. fjret. &pp. 
mmitervoted; ppr. covMervotinif. To vote 
iii opposition to; to outvote. [Rare.] 

The law in our minds h^lng countervoted by the 
law in our member*;. Scott. 

Counterwaitjt v.t To watch against. 
Chaum\ 

Counterweigh (koun-t<5r-w’a'), ut [See 
Weigh,} To weigh against; to counter- 
balance. 

Counterweig'ht (koun't£T-wat), n. A weight 
in the opposite scale; a counterpoise. 
Counterwheel (koun-ter-whel), v.t. To 
cause to wheel in an opposite direction. 
Counterwind (koiin'ter-wind), n. Contrary 
wind. 

Like as a ship ... 

Is met with many a coimtenoinde and tyde. 

Spenser. 

Counterwork: (koiin-t(5i'-w^rk'), pret. 
pp, couMenoorked, countenvroiigM; ppr. 
counterworking. To work in opposition to ; 
to counteract; to hinder any effect by con- 
trary operations. 

That couniei^zvorlis each folly and caprice. Pope. 
Counterwork (I-count’^r-wSrk), n. A work 
in opposition on in answer to another. 

Strauss applied a more formidable solvent to the 
framework of Christianity in the mythical theory of 
his Lehen ^esu. And this, a few years later, called 
for the cowiterrmrk of Neander. Quart. Itev, 

Countess (kount'es), n, [¥r. comtesse fit. 
eontessa. See Count.} The wife of an earl 
or count, or a lady possessed of the same 
dignity in her otvn right. 

Counting-house, Counting-room (koimt'- 
ing-hoiis, kount'ing-rom), 7i. The liouse or 
room appropriated by merchants, traders, 
and manufacturers, to the business of keep- 
ing their books, aecoiuits, letters, and 
papers, 

CounUess (konnt'ies), a. Incapable of 
being counted; not having the number 
ascertained, nor ascertainable; innumerable. 

Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes co2tntless thousands mourn. Burns, 

CountOur,t 71. [From coimt, to compute.] 

1. An accountant ; an auditor ; a treasurer, 
<fee.—-2. A counting-house. Chaucer. 
Couutretaille, t A tally answering exactly 
to another; correspondence. Chaucer. 
Countrify, Countryf 3 r(kunTri-fi),?).t pret. 
& pp. countrified, count^'yfied; ppr. countri- 
fying, country fying. To conform to the 

country; to make rustic. 

As being one who had no pride 

And was a deal too countrified. Lloyd. 

Country (kunTri), n. [Fr. contrde; Pr. and 
It. contrada; h. 11 contrata, contratum, from 
h. contra. Country thus literally means the 
land opposite to, or before us. Comp. G. 
gegmd, country, from gegeyi, opposite to.} 
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1. A tract of land; a region; a kingdom; 
a state: as distinguished from any other 
region, and with a personal pronoim, one’s 
native land or place of permanent residence. 
‘His country's war-songs thrill his ears.’ 
Temiyson. 

France at our doors, he sees no d.inger nieh, 

But heaves for Turkey’s woes th’ impartial sigh; 

A steady patriot of the world alone, 

And friend of every country save his own. 

Canning', 

2. Rural parts of a region, as opposed to 
cities or towns. 

I see them hurry from country to town, and then 
from the town back again into the country. 

Spectator. 

God made the country and man made the town. 

Cowper. 

3. I^and, tis opposed to water; inhabited 
territory. 

The shipraen deemed that they drew near to some 
country. Acts .vxvii. 27. 

1 The inhabitants of a region; the people; 
the public; the parliamentary electors of a 
state, or the constituencies of a state, col- 
lectively; as, the government appealed to 
the coimtry on the question of the Permis- 
sive Bill. 

All the cotmtry, in a general voice, 

Cried hate vpon him. Shak. 

All the country wept with a loud voice. 

2 Sam. XV. 33. 

6. A juiy, as representing the citizens of a 
country.— 6. A place of residence; a region 
of pemianent habitation. 

They declare plainly that they seek a country. 

Heb. xi. 14, 

They desire a better country, that is, an heavenly. 

Heb. xi. 16. 

7. In mining, the strata or rocks through 
wliich a vein runs. 

Country (kun'fcri), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
country or to a district at a distance from a 
city; rural; rustic; as, a couyitry seat; a 
country squire; a country life; the country 
party, as opposed to city party.— 2. Pertain- 
ing or peculiar to one’s own country. 

He spoke in his country language. Maccabees. 

3. Rude; unpolished; destitute of refinement; 
as, country manners. 

Oountry-Dase (kun'tri-has), 71. Game of 
pi’ison-bars or prison-base. Shctk, 
Country-dance (kim'tri-dans), n. [Co'imtry 
and dance; not fi’om Fx*. co^itre-danse, which 
is a kind of quadrille.} A dance in which 
the partners are arranged opposite to each 
other in lines. 

Countryfy, tJ.t See CoUNTEipy. 
Country-gentleman ( kun'tri-jent-l-maa), 
n. A gentleman resident and having con- 
siderable property in the country. 
Countryman (kun'tri-man), n. l. One 
bom in the same countiy with another. 

In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, in perils by mine own counitymen. 

3C0r.xi.fi6. 

2. One who dwells in the country, as op- 
posed to a citizen; a rustic; a farmer or 
husliandman. ‘A simple countryman that 
bought her figs.’ Shale.— Z. An inhabitant or 
native of a region. 

Wliat countryman, X pray? Of Mantua. Shak. 
Country-seat (kun'tri-set), ?i. A dwelling 
in the countiy ; a country mansion : often 
used ill contradistinction to a town resi- 
dence. 

Countrywoman (kun'tri-wmn-un), n. 1. A 
woman belonging to the country, as opposed 
to the town.— 2. A woman born in the same 
country.— 3. A female inhabitant or native 
of a region. 

Count-wheel (kount'whel), n. The wheel 
in a clock which causes it to strike the 
hours correctly. 

County (koun 'ti), n. [Norm. counU, L. I. com- 
itatus, county, from L, comes. See Count.] 
1. Originally, the district or territory of a 
count or earl How, a district or particular 
portion of a state or kingdom, sepaiuted 
from the rest of the territory for certain 
purposes in the administration of justice. 
Called also a Shire. (See Shieb.) Each 
county has its sheriff and its court, with 
other officers employed in the administration 
of justice and the execution of the laws. 
In England and Wales there are fifty-two 
counties, and in each is a lord-lieutenant, 
who has command of the militia. In Scot- 
land there are thirty-three counties, and in 
Ireland thirty-two. The several states of 
America are divided by law into counties, 
in each of which is a county court of inferior 
jurisdiction; and in each the supreme court 
of the state holds stated sessions.— 2. t A 
count; anearlorlord. ‘The gallant young and 


noble gentleman, the County Paris,’ Shak. 
—Comity palatine, in England, ft>rmexly a 
county distinguished by particular privi- 
leges; so called a palatio, from the palace, 
because the owner had originall;;^ royal 
powers, or the same powers in the administra- 
tion of justice as the king had in his palace; 
but these powers are how vested in the 
crown. The counties palatine in Englan d are 
Lancaster, Chester, and Durham, which were 
no doubt made separate regalities on ac- 
count of their respective proximity to Wales, 
and that turbulent Horthmnl)rian province 
which could be accounted a portion neither 
of England nor of Scotland.— Count?/ cor- 
pmnte is a city or town possessing the privi- 
lege of being governed by its own sheriffs 
and other magistrates, irrespective of the 
counties in which it is situated, as London, 
York, Bristol, &o. 

County (koun'ti), a. Pertaining to a county. 
— County boroughs, English boroughs which, 
by the Local Government Act of 1888, are 
now practically counties by themselves, the 
corporation having with certain modifica- 
tions the powers of a county council— Cmmf?/ 
Council, a l)ody established in each county 
by the act just mentioned, chosen to con- 
duct the administrative and financial busi- 
ness of the county, and having a position 
similar to that of the corporations of the 
municipal horoughB.— Comity courts, courts 
established throughout England in 1846, 
chiefly with the view of affording a speedy 
and cheap mode of recovering debts under 
£50, where the action is not for ejectment, 
libel, seduction, or as to heritable property, 
&c. Such actions, however, as well as 
actions for sums over ^50, may, by consent 
of parties, be tried in these courts. The 
judges are appointed hy the lord chancellor. 
—County town, the chief town of a county; 
that town where the various courts of a 
county are held. 

County-court (kouffti-kort), ?i. See under 
County. 

Coup, Cowp (koup), v.t. [A word allied to 
Sw. guppa, to tilt up; G. Idppen, to fall or ^ 
turnover.] [Scotch.] To discharge the con- '' 
tents of, by turning the vessel up or over; to 
turn upside down; to overturn; as, to coup 
the cart, ‘ Stocks are coupet wi’ the blast,’ 
Burns. — To coup the crans, to be over- 
turned, subverted, overthrown. — T?? coup 
the creels, (a) to tumble heels over head. 
(&)Todie. 

i Coup, Cowp (koup), v.i To fall or tum1.de 
over; to be overturned. ‘ The brig brak and 
the cart cowjpil’ £. Hamilton. [Scotch.] 

I drew iny scythe in sic a fury, 

I near-hand coupit wi’ my liurry. Bjirns. 

Coup, Cowp (koup), n. [Scotch.} The act 
of overturning or state of being overturned; 
the act of discharging the contents of; a 
tumble; a fall.— coup, the liberty of 
shooting earth or rubbish in any i»lace with- 
out tlie privilege being paid for; or the place 
where the rubbi.sh is shot. 

Coup (koup), v.t. or ii [From same original 
as I). koop, a bargain; O.Sw. fcoepa, to bar- 
ter; B. chapman, Ac.] To barter; to buy and 
sell horses or cattle. [Scotch.] 

Coup (kb), n. 1. A French term for stroke or 
blow, and used in various connections, to 
convey the idea of promptness and force.— 
2.t Trick; snare. 

With much pain he [David) could quit himself from 
the wretched cotep that the devil had once brought 
him good luck of. Bp. Hooper. 

—Coup d'Mat, a sudden decisive blow in 
politics; a stroke of policy; si)ecifically, an 
exertion of prerogative to alter the laws or 

: the constitution of a countiy without the 
consent or concurrence of the people, ex- 
pressed through their repre.sentatives, espe- 
cially when such exertion is supported by 
armed force.— de- grace, the finishing 
stroke.— Cbwp de main, a sudden attack or 
enterprise,— CoKp d'mil, (a) general %’iew; 
glance of the eye. Specifically— (Z?) 
that talent for rapid observation and gene- 
ralization by which an officer in command 
is enabled by a glance to estimate the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a field of 
battle for attack and defence, and thus to 
post his troops without delay so as to make 
the most of it.— Coup de soleil, a stroke of 
the sun. See Sunsteokb. 

Coup4 (ko-pii), «. [}^\3 1. The front seats 
of a French diligence; the front eomx)art- 
ment of a first-class railway carriage, gener- 
ally seated for three. — 2. A four-wheeled 
carriage canying two inside, with a seat for 
the di’iver on the outside. 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Oouped (fewt), pp. In her. a term used 
to express that the head or any limb of an 
animal is cut off from the 
trunk: in contradistinc- 
tion to erased, which indi- 
cates that the head or 
limb is torn off. 

Cottpee (kb-pa), n. [Fr. 
coupe; couper, to cut.] A 
motion in dancing, when 
one leg is a little bent and 
raised from the ground, 
and with the other a mo- 
tion is made forward. 

Coupe-gorge (kop-gorzh), n. [Fr., cut- 
throat. 3 Mint a position affording an 
enemy so many advantages that the troops 
who occupy it must either surrender or be 
cut to pieces. 

Coupiable (ku'pl-a-bl), a. Fit to be coupled. 
Couple (ku'pl), n. [Fr. couple; L. copula, 
a band, bond, connection. See Copula.] 

1 . Two of the same class or kind, con- 
nected or considered together ; as, a coicple 
of oranges. ' A couple of shepherds. ’ Sir P. 
Sidney. ‘A couple of Ford’s knaves.’ Shak. 

‘ A couple of dogs were already in the leash.’ 
Boole. ‘ A garden he had a couple of miles 
or so out of town.* Pickens. [We cannot 
call a horse and an ox a couple, unless we 
add a generic term. Of a horse and ox feed- 
ing in a pasture we should say, a couple of 
animals. In regard to some things, brace 
is used for couple; as, a brace of ducks; a 
brace of pistols. Couple differs from pair, 
which implies strictly not only things of 
the same kind, but likeness, equality, or 
customary association. A pair is a couple, | 
but a couple may or may not be a pair.}— \ 

2. A male and female connected by marriage, 
betrothed, or otherwise allied ; as, a married 
couple; a young couple. ‘A cotiple fair as 
ever painter painted.' Tetmyson.~Z. That 
which links or connects two things together. 

I'll go in couples with her.’ Shak. 

It is of some sort with friends, as with dogs in 
couples; they should be of the same size and humour. 

L' Estrange, 

4. In mech. two equal and parallel forces 
acting in opposite directions. The theore- 
tical investigation of the nature and effects 
of such pairs of forces or couples is termed 
the theory of couples. — 5. In galv. one of 
the pairs of plates of two metals which com- 
pose a battery, called a galvanic or voltaic 
couple.— 6. One of a pair of opposite rafters 
in a roof, nailed at the top where they meet, 
and connected by a tie at or near their lower 
ends. 

Couple (ku'pl),^.^ pret. & pp. coupled; ppr. 
coupling. [Fr. coupler; L. copula. See the 
noun.] 1. To link, chain, or connect one 
thing with another; to sew or otherwise 
fasten together. 

The five curtains shall be coupled together one to 
another. Ex. xxvi. 3. 

Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds; 
And coupte Chowder with the deep-mouth’d Brach. 

S/tajb. 

2. To marry ; to wed ; to unite, as husband 
and wife. *A parson who couples all our 
beggars.’ Swift. 

Couple (ku"pl), v.i. To embrace, as the sexes; 
to copulate. 

Thou with thy lusty crew 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 

And with them, Milton. 

Couple-beggar <ku'pl-beg-g6r), n. One who 
makes it his business to marry beggars to 
each other; a hedge-priest. 

No coiifile-beggar in the land. 

E’er join’d such members hand in hand. Sviifi. 

Couple-close(ku'pl-klos), 

21 . 1 , In arch, a pair of 
spars for a roof ; couples. 

See COUta, 6.-2. In 
her. the fourth of a che- 
vron, never borne but in 
pairs except there is a 
chevron between them. 

Written also Couple-closs. 

Coupled (ku'pld), pp. 

"United, as two things; 
linked; married.—ChMjpi!- 
ed columns, in arch. 
columns disposed in pairs half a diameter 
apart. 

Oouplement (ku''pl-ment), n. 1. The act of 
coupling; union. "Allide with bauds of 
mntuall Spenser.— 2. A pair. 

[In both uses rare.] 

Anon two female forms before our view 
Came side by side, a beauteous couplement. 

Southey. 

Coupler (ku'pl-#.r), n. One who, or that which, 





A chevron between 
two couple-closes. 



Couped. 


couples; specifically, in an organ, the mech- 
anism by which any two of the ranks of 
keys, or keys and pedals, are connected to- 
gether, so as to act together when the in- 
strument is played upon. 

Couplet (kupTet), n. [Fr., dim. of eowple.l 

1. Two verses or lines of poetry, especially 
two that rhyme together; a pair of rhymes. 

Thoughtless of ill, and to the future blind, 

A sudden couplet rushes on your mind, 

Here you may nameless print your idle rhymes. 

Crabbe. 

2. t One of a pair. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove. 

When that her golden couplets are disclosed. 

His silence will sit drooping. Shah. 

Coupling (ku'pl-ing), n. 1. The act of unit- 
ing, embracing, or copulating. —2. That 
which couples or connects: generally used 
in the plural. 

Even to the artificers and builders gave they it to 
buy hewn stone and timber for couplings, 

3 Chr, xxxiv. ii. 

3. An organ register by which two or more 
rows of keys can be connected by a mechan- 
ism, so that they can be played together.— 

4. In 7nach. a contrivance for connecting 
one portion of a system of shafting wdth 
another, and of which there are three 
kinds :— (a) Permanent coupling, employed 
for connecting two or more lengths of shaft- 
ing longitudinally into one continuous line, 
usually by means of a bush or box of metal 
called a coupling -box, which is made to 
hold together the two contiguous ends of 
the lengths of shaft to be connected. There 
are several varieties, of which the most 
common are the thimble, square, half -lap, 
and disc couplings. See Coupling -BOX. 
(&) Shifting coupling, a contrivance adopted 
when the object to be attained is the en- 
gagement and disengagement at pleasure of 
certain parts of the gearing without inter- 
ruption to the other parts, (c) Slip-coupl- 
ings, which are interposed for the purpose 
of modifying the injurious effects consequent 
on sudden variations of the working resist- 
ance. The chief varieties of the last two 
kinds are the disengaging or clutch coupling, 
the f riction-cone coupling, the differential or 
train coupling, the bayonet-clutch, the/?*ic- 
tion-coupling, lock-pulley, awd f riction-wheel 
(see these ioyxnB).— Railway-couplings, the 
chains or rods which 
connect the different 
parts of a train. 

Coupling-box(ku'pl- 
ing-boks),2i. Inmach, 
the box or ring of 
metal connecting the 
contiguous ends of 
two lengths of shaft 
permanently coupl- Disc Coupling-box. 
ed. See Gouphng. 

Coupling-pin (ku'pl-ing-pin), n. A pin used 
for coupling or joining railway carriages 
and other machinery. 

Coupon (kb'pofi), 21. [Fr., from couper, to 
cut. 3 1. An interest certificate printed at the 
bottom of transferable bonds (state bonds, 
railway bonds, <S!:c.), given for a term of 
years. There are as many of these certifi- 
cates as there are payments to be made. 
At each time of payment one is cut off, and 
presented for payment; hence its name, 
coupon, or cut-off. In Britain coupons re- 
quire to be stamped.— 2. In a wider sense 
one of a series of tickets which binds the 
issuer to make certain payments, perform 
some service, or give value for certain 
amounts at different periods, in considera- 
tion of money received. At the settlement 
of each claim a coupon is given up. 
Coupure (ko-puri), 2i, [Fr., from couper, to 
cut. ] Mint, an entrenchment or fosse, made 
behind a breach by the besieged, with a 
view to defence. 

Courage (ku'rij), n. [Fr. courage; Pr. 
coratge; It. coraggio, from a provincial L. 
form coraticum, formed from cor, the heart. ] 
1. Bravery; intrepidity; that quality of mind 
which enables men to encounter danger and 
difficulties with firmness, or without fear or 
depression of spirits; valour; boldness; reso- 
lution. It is a constituent part of fortitude; 
bat fortitude implies patience to bear con- 
tinued suffering. 

Courage that grows from constitution, often for- 
sakes a man when he has occasion for it ; courage 
which arises from a sense of duty, acts in a uniform 
manner. Addison. 

Man is by nature a cowardly animal, and moral 
courage shines out as the most rare and the most 
noble of virtues. Prof. Blackie, 

The plural is used by Shakspere, Bacon, 
Dryden, &c., thus:— 



Their discijjline. 

Now mingled with their courages, ivill make known 

To their approvers they are people such 

That mend upon the world. Shah. 

If number English courages could quell, 

We should at first have shunned not met our foes. 

Dryden, 

2. t Frame of mind; disposition; tendency. 

I’d such a courage to do him good. iShak. 
My lord, cheer up your spirits ; our foes are nigh, 
And this soft courage makes your followers faint. 

Skak. . 

SVN. Bravery, intrepidity, valour, boldness, 
resolution, fortitude, firmness, fearlessness, 
daring, enterprise, hardihood. 

Courageous (ku-ra'jus), a. Possessing or 
characterized by courage; brave; bold; dar- 
ing; intrepid. 

Be strong and courageous; be not afraid nor dis- 
mayed for the king of A.ssyria. 2 Chr. xxxii. y. 

—Gallant, Courageous, Brave. See under 
Brave. 

Courageously (ku-ra'jus-li), adv. With 
courage; bravely; boldly; stoutly. 

Here st<andeth Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 

Cou 7 ‘ageojisly and with a free desire 

Attending but the signal to begin. Shah, 



Courant, 


Courageousuess (ku-ra'ju.s-nes), 71, Cou- 
rage; boldness; bravery; 
intrepidity; spirit; vaU 
our. 

Couraut (kb-rant')r 
[Fr., running, murit, to 
run.] A terra in for 
a horse, hound, or other 
beast represented rim- 
ning. 

Couraut (kb -rant'), m 
[Fr, coura^ue. See above. ] 
1. A piece of music in triple time; also, a kind 
of dance, consisting of a time, a step, a bal- 
ance, and a coupee. Written also Curmnto, 
Coimito, Cou7^anto.—2. A circulating gazette; 
a newsletter or newspaper; the title of a news- 
paper. ‘The weekly coui'ants.' B. Jonsoii. 
Courap (kb-rap'), 21 . A distemper in the East 
Indies, in which there is perpetual irritation 
of the surface and eruption, especially on 
the groin, face, breast, and arm-pits, 
Courbaril (kbr'ba-ril), n. [From South Ame- 
rican name.] Anime, a resinous substance 
which flows from a tree of South America, 
used for varnishing. See ANIME. 

Coure,t V. t. To cover; to protect; to cherish. 


He cotir'd it tenderly 
As chicken newly hatched. 


Spenser. 


Courier (kbT’e-6r), n. [Fr. coimier, from 
coiirir, L, curro, to run.] 1. A messenger 
sent express with letters or despatches. 


I attend 

To hear the tidings of my friend 

Which every hour his coiwiers bring. Tennyson. 


2. A travelling servant, attached to a family 
or individual of rank or consideration, while 
abroad making a tour, whose especial duty 
is to make all arrangements at hotels and 
on the journey.— 3. A frequent title of a 
newspaper, in allusion to the rapidity with 
which it circulates; as, the London Courier. 

Couroune-des-tasses (kb-ron-da-tas), 21 . 
[Fr., a crown or circle of cups.] A simple 
kind of voltaic battery invented by Yolta, 
long since superseded by more powerful 
apparatus. It consists of a series of cups 
arranged in a circle, and each containing 
salt water or dilute sulphuric acid, with a 
plate of silver or copper and a plate of zinc 
immersed in it, the silver or copper of each 
cup being connected %vith the zinc of the 
next, and so on. When a wire is led from 
the silver or copper of the last to the zinc 
of the first, a current of electricity passes 
through the circuit. This was the first 
liquid battery invented. 

Course (kbrs), 71 . [Fr. cours, also course, a 
course, a race, a direction, way, &c. ; from L. 
cursus, L.L, also cur&a, from curro, ettrsum, 
to run (whence current, incur, recur, &c.] 

1. In a general sense, a moving or motion for- 
ward in any direction; a contiimous pro- 
gression or advance. ‘When his fair course 
is not hindered.' Shak. ‘Thither Ms coum 
he bends.’ Milton. 

Then let me go and hinder not my course; 

ril be as patient as a gentle .stream. 

And make a pastime of each weary step. Shak. 

2. The direction of motion ; the line in which 
a body moves; as, what course shall the pilot 
steer? the course of a projectile through the 
air.— 3. In pedestirianism and horse-raoi7ig, 
the ground or distance walked or run over; 
as, there being no opponents, he walked over 
the course. 

The .same horse (Childers) has also run the round 
course of Newmarket (which is but 400 yards less 
than 4 miles) in 6 minutes and 40 seconds. Pennant. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, hfer; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abt^ne; f, Sc, fey. 
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4. The charge of one mounted knight or 
champion against another in the fists.— 

6. The period occupied by a revolution of 
the moon, or of the earth round the sun, 
thus marking a month or a year. 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by turns, and nothing long; 

But in the couhe of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 

Dryden. 

6. The continual or gradual advance or 
progress of anything; as, the course of an 
argument or a debate; a course of thought 
orVeilection. 

The coto'se of true love never did run smooth. Skak. 
Time rolls his ceaseless course. Sir W. Scott. 

7. Order; sequence; turn; succession of one 
to another in office, property, dignity, &c. 

He (Solomon) appointed . . , the courses of the 
priests. 2 Chr. viii. 14. 

8. 3iIethodical or regulated motion or pro- 
cedure; customary or established sequence 
of events; recurrence of events according to 
certain laws. 

Day and night, 

Seed' time and harvest, heat and hoary frost. 

Shall hold their course. Milton. 

The guilt thereof (sin) tind punishment to all, 

By course of nature and of law doth pass. Davies, 

9. Series of successive and methodical pro- 
ceedings; a succession of acts intended to 
bring about a certain result; as, a course of 
medicine administered. ‘ A course of the 
waters.’ Thackeray.— 10. A systematized 
order in arts or sciences for illustration or 
instruction; as, a course of lectures; a course 
of studies in law or physics. ‘ A course of 
learning and ingenious studies.’ Shak.— 

11. Manner of proceeding; way of life or con- 
duct ; personal behaviour; career; proced- 
ure in a certain line of thought or action. 
‘You held your course without remorse,’ 
Tennyson. 

Yet fervent had her longing been, through all 
Her course, for home at last, and burial 
With her own husband. Matt. Arnold. 

12. The part of a meal served at one time; 
as, the dinner consisted of four courses.— 

13. In arch, a continued range of stones or 
bricks of the same height throughout the 
face or faces of Ji building. — 14. JSfaut. one 
of the sails that hang from a ship’s lower 
yards; as, the main-sail, fore-sail, and miz- 
zen. Sometimes the name is given to the 
stay-sails on the lower masts, also to the 
main-stay .sails of all brigs and schooners.— | 
15. pi The menstrual tiux; catamenia.— i 
0.f course, by consequence; in regular or ; 
natural order; in the common manner of ' 
proceeding; without special direction or 
j)r<ivxsion;'as, this effect will follow o/cowm. i 
—Course of crops, the rotation or succes- 
sion in which crops follow one another in a : 
prescribed course of cropping.— Ooterse qf 
exchange, in com. the price or rate at which 
the currency of one country is exchanged 
for that of another, supposing the currency 
of both to be of the precise weight and 
purity ff.xed by their respective mints,— 
Course of the face of mi arch, in arch, the 
face of the arch stones which have their 
joints radiating to the centre.— Coziwe of a 
plinth, its continuity in the face of the wall, 
Syn. Way, road, route, passage, race, series, 
succession, rotation, procedure, manner, 
method, mode. 

Course (kOrs), pret. &pp. coursed; ppr, 
coursing. 1. To hunt; to pursue; to chase. 
We coursed him at the heels. Skak. 

2, To cause to run; to force to move with 
speed. 

Cotirse them oft, and tire them in. the heat. May. 

3. To run through or over; as, the blood 
courses the winding arteries. 

The bounding steed courses the dusty plain. Pope. 

Course (kors), v.i. To rim; to move with 
speed; to run or move about; as, the blood 
courses. 

Swift as quicksilver, it through 

The natural gates and alleys of the body. Skak. 

Coursed (korst), pp. ov a. 1. Hunted; 
chased.— 2. Arranged in courses.— (7oumft 
masonry, that kind of masonry in which the 
stones are laid in courses, vSee Coijesb, ?i. 

Courser (kors^er), n. [Partly from L. cur- 
sor, a runner.] 1. A swift horse; a steed; a 
war-horse: used chietty in poetry. 

The impatient cotirser pants in every vein. Pope, 

2. One who limits; one who ijursues the 
sport of coursing hares. 


A leash is a leathern thong by which a courser 
leads his greyhound. Hanmer, 

3. t Adiscourser; adisputant. 

He was accounted a noted sophister, and remark- 
able in the public schools. A. Wood. 

4. (a) One of a genus of grallatorial birds 
(Cursorius), the sub-family Cursorinae of some 
naturalists, belonging to the plover tribe, 
Charadriadae, one species of which, the 
cream-coloured courser {Cursoriiai isabel- 
linus), has been met with in Britain. See 
CURSoiuus. (b) One of the order of birds 
called Cursores or runners. See Cuesoees. 

Coursing (korslng), n. The sport of chasing 
hares with greyhounds. 

Coursing-joint (korsTng-joint), n. A joint 
between two courses of masonry. 

Court (kdrt), n. [Norm. Fr. court, Fr. eour, 
Pr. co7% Sp. Pg. and It coode, from L. cors, 
cortis or chors, chortis, a contracted form 
of cohors, coho7'tis, a yard, a place walled 
round, a court— co for c<ni, and hor, a root 
seen in hortus, a garden. Akin garde^i, garth, 
yard.'! 1. A place in front of a house, in- 
closed by a wall or fence; an uncovered area 
whether behind or in front of a house, or 
surrounded by buildings; a court-yard. 

And round the cool green courts there ran a row 
Of cloisters branch'd like mighty woods. 

Tennyso7t. 

2. A palace; the place of residence of a king 
or sovereign prince. 

But sure he is the prince of the world, let his no- 
bility remain in’s court. Shak. 

This our court, infected with their manners. 

Shows like a riotous inn. Shak. 

3. All the surroundings of a sovereign in his 
regal state; specifically, the collective body 
of persons who compose the retinue or coun- 
cil of a sovereign. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

Sir W, Scott. 

Her cotirt was pure; her life serene; 

God gave her peace; her land reposed; 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 

In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. Temtyson. 

4. The hall, chamber, or place where jus- 
tice is administered. — 5. The persons or 
judges assembled for hearing and deciding 
causes, civil, criminal, militery, naval, or 
ecclesiastical, as di.stinguished from the 
counsel or jui’y; as, a court of law; a court of * 
chancery; a court martial; a court of admir- 
alty; an ecclesiastical court, &c. In Eng- 
land courts are divided into courts of record, 
and not of record ; the first being those the 
proceedings of which are officially recorded, 
and which have power to fine or imprison ; 
the second being of inferior importance, as 
they do not fine or imprison, and their 
proceedings are not recorded. The chief 
English courts of justice, which long sat at 
Westminster, have now been combined into 
one court, the High Court of Justice, sitting 
in London, and comprising four divisions or 
departments, namely. Chancery; Queen’s 
Bench (or Common Law); probate, divorce, 
and admiralty ; and bankruptcy. There is 
also a corresponding Court of Appeal, but 
the final court of appeal is the House of 
Lords acting through special Lords of Ap- 
peal The courts of assize are courts held 
fay judges of the Supreme Courts going on 
circuit through the different counties and 
deciding such civil and criminal cases as 
are brought before them. The county 
courts are an important class of local courts, 
before which civil causes are brought. 
There are also ecclesiastical courts, includ- 
ing the court of arches and the consistory 
court.— 6. Any jurisdiction, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical. 

The archbishop . . . 

: Held a late at Dunstable. Shak. 

7. The sitting of a judicial assembly. —8. The 
meeting of a corporation or the principal 
members of a corporation; as, the court of 
directors; the court of aldermen. — 9. Atten- 
tion directed to a person in power; the art 
of pleasing; the art of insinuation; civility; 
flattery; address to gain favour; as, to make 
court, that is, to attempt to please by flat- 
tery and address. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board. Spenser. 

Flatter me, ntake thy cotert. Dryden. 

—Court of Session, the supreme civil court of 
Scotland, consisting of the president and 
senators of the College of Justice, thirteen 
in number altogether, eight forming the 
inner house, which sits in two divisions, 
and five the outer house.— Courtof JSnquiry, 
(a) mint a court, distinct from a court- 
martial, held under the crown’s preroga- 
tive, to inquire into the conduct of mili- 
tary or naval officers in special cases. The 


most celebrated have been those on the con- 
vention of Cintra and the Bristol riots of 
1831. (&) Among volunteers, a court, consist- 
ing of the captains arid higher officers be- 
longing to the battalions of a county, sum- 
moned by the lord-lieutenant, to inquire 
into the conduct of an officer, or as to any 
matter of discipline. They report their deci- 
sion to the lord-lieutenant, who, in turn, 
communicates it for approval or otherwise 
to the secretary of vi&T.—The courts of the 
Lord, the temple at Jerusalem; hence, a 
church or public place of worship.— 

Cowt, in America, the legislature of a state; 
as, the General Court of Massachusetts, so 
called from having had in the old colonial 
days j udicial power. —Court of guard, (a) the 
guard-room of a fort where soldiers lie." 

Through narrow loop and casement barr’d, 

The sunbeams sought the court o/^im^’d. 

Sir IV, Scott. 

(&) The soldiers composing the guard. ‘A 
court of guard about her.' Farthe^ieta 
Sacra, 1633. 

Court (kdrt), v.t 1. To endeavour to gain 
the favoui’ of or win over by attention and 
address ; to ingratiate one's self with ; to 
flatter: a use of the word derived from the 
manners of a court. 

When the king was thus courting- liis old adver- 
saries, the friends of the church were not less active. 

Macaulay. 

2. To seek the affections or love of; to woo; 
to solicit for marriage. 

A thousand court you, though they court in vnin. 
Pope. 

3. To attempt to gain by address; to solicit; 
to seek; as, to court commendation or ap- 
plause: said of things as the object. 

They might almost seem to have cottried the crown, 
of martyrdom. Prescott. 

4. To hold out inducements to; to invite. 

We reach’d a meadow slanting to the North; 

Down which a well-worn pathway courted us 

To one green wicket in a privet hedge. Te7t7iyson, 

Court (kort), v.i. 1. To act the courtier; to 
imitate the manners of the court. — 2. To 
pay one's addresses; to woo; as, he is court- 
ing at present. 

Court-amour (kort'a-mbr), ?i. An amour 
lietween coiu’tiers; a fashionable intrigue. 
Milton. 

Court-baron (kortba-run), n. A baron's 
court; a court incident to a manor. It was 
composed of the freeholders of the manor, 
presided over by the lord of the manor or 
his steward. These courts, from the infe- 
riority of their judges and from the defects 
of their jurisdiction, which a party might 
defeat by removal to a higher court, Ijad 
long fallen into general disuse when they 
were practically abolished by the passing of 
the English County Court Act of 1867. 
Court-bred (kdrt'bred), a. [See Beeeb.} 
Bred at court. 

Court-breeding (kdrt'bred-ing), n. Educa- 
tion at a court. 

Court-card (kort’kfird), n. A corruption of 
coat-card (which see). 

Court-chaplain(kort’ehap-lan), n. A chap- 
lain to a king or prince. 

Court-craft (kort’kraft), n. Political arti- 
fice. 

Court-cupboard (kort'kup-bord), n. The 
sideboaref of former times. 

Away with the joint-stools, remove the court-cup- 
boards, look to the plate. Slutk. 

Court-day (kort'da), n. A day in whicli a 
court sits to administer justice. 
Court-dress (kort'dres), n. A dress suit- 
able for an appeai*ance at court or levee. 
Court-dresser (k6rt'dres-6r), n. A flatterer. 
Locke, [Bare.] 

Court-element (kort'e-Ie-meiit), n. The 
court party, the body of courtiers favour- 
able to the court, Miltmi. 

Courteous (korVe-us), a. [From court; >?!•. 
courtois. ] Having court-like or elegant man- 
ners; using or characterized by courtesy; 
well bred; polite: applied to persons or 
things; as, a courteous gentleman; courteous 
words; a courteous manner of address. 

Sure I was cottrieous, every phrase was oil’d. 

Ten7tysoH, 

—Civil, Polite, Courteous. See Polite. 
Syn. Civil, obliging, condescending, urbane, 
affable, conciliating, attentive, respectful. 
Courteously (kdit'e-us-li), adi\ In a court- 
eous manner; with obliging civility and 
condescension ; comxdaisantly. 
Courteousness (kort’e-us~nes), n. Civility 
of manners; obliging condescension; com- 
plaisance. 

Courtepy,t n. [B. kort, short, pije, jacket.] 
A short cloak or gown. Chaucer. 
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Coiirter (kort'er), n. l. One who endeavours 
to gain favour. ‘ Queen Elizabeth, the 
greatest coiirter of her people.’ An Answer 
to Baxter.~~% One who woos; a wooer. ‘A 
CQurter of wenches,’ Sherwood, 

Courtesaa (kort'e-zan), n. See Courtezan. 
Courtesanship (kort'e-zan-ship), n. See 

COUETEZANSHIP. 

Courtesy (kort'e-si), n. [Fr. courtoisie. See 
Courteous.] l. Elegance or politeness of 
maimers; especially, politeness connected 
with kindness; civility; complaisance; as, 
the gentleman shows great courtesy to 
strangers ; he treats his friends with great 
courtesy. 

Usefulness comes by labour, wit by ease ; 

Courtesie grows in courts, news in the citie. 

Get a good stock of these. Geo. Herbert. 

2. An act of civility or respect; an act of 
kindness or favour performed with polite- 
ness.' 

Make them know . 

That outward courtesies would fain proclaim 

Favours that keep within. Shak. 

S. A movement of reverence, civility, or re- 
spect, now only applied to a kind of bow 
made by a woman, consisting in a sinking 
or inclination of the body with bending of 
the knees. ‘These couchings and these 
lowly courtesies (of Metellus Cimber), ’ Shak. 
‘Some country girl scarce to a courfsy bred. ’ 
JBryden. 

With blushing clieek and courtesy fine 

She turned her from Sir Leoline. Coleridge, 

IThe word in this sense is pronounced kSrt'- 
si, and Wedgwood thinks it is not derived 
from court. See CuRTsy.]~4, Favour; indul- 
gence, in contradistinction to vight— Cour- 
tesy title, a title assumed by an individual or 
given to him by popular consent, to which he 
has no valid claim. When a nobleman has 
several titles it is usual to give one of his 
inferior titles to his eldest son. Thus the 
eldest son of the Duke of Bedford is Marquis 
of Tavistock, and the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
eldest son is Earl of Dalkeith. The younger 
sons of dukes have the courtesy title of 
Lord prefixed to their own names ; as, Lord 
William Lennox. In Scotland, the eldest son 
of a viscount or baron has the courtesy title 
of Master, as the Jf aster of Lovat, eldest son 
of Lord Lovat. -- Courtesy (or curtesy) of Eng- 
land, the title of a husband to enjoy for life, 
after his wife's decease, hereditaments of the 
wife held by her for an estate of inheritance, 
of which there was seizure during the wife’s 
life, and to which issue of the marriage is 
born, which by possibility may inherit. 
Such a holding is called tenure by courtesy. 
The courtesy of Scotland is of a similar 
kind, and is called curialitas Scotice, See 
Consummate tenant by courtesy under CoN- 
SUiOiATB, a.—SYN. Urbanity, civility, com- i 
plaisance, condescension, affability, cour- 
teousness, elegance, good-breeding. 
Courtesy (kortte-si), v.i. pret. & pp. courte- 
sied; ppr. courtesy ing. To make a rever- 
ence or obeisance: formerly said of both 
sexes, but now specifically to make a cour- 
tesy or curtsy, and used only of women. ‘ The 
petty traffickers, that courfsy to them, do 
them reverence,’ Shak. 

Lowly louteci the boys, and lowly the maidens all 

courtesied. Longfellow . 

Courtesy (kort'e-si), n.t. To treat with 
courtesy or civility, [Rare.] 

The prince politely coxirtesied him with all favours. 

Sir R, Williams. 

Courtezan, Courtesan (kort'e-zan), n. [Fr. 
courtisane, a courtezan, from courtisan, a 
courtier, from court] l.t A courtier, male 
' or female.— 2. A prostitute ; a woman who 
prostitutes herself for hire. ‘Lasciviously 
decked like a courtesan.* Wotton. 
Courtezanship (kort'e-zan-ship), n. The 
character or practice of a courtezan. 
Court-fashion (kdrt'fa-shon),n. The fashion 
of a court. 

Court-favour (kSrtffa-ver), n. A favour or 
benefit bestowed by a court or prince. 
Court-fool (kortTbl), n, A buffoon or jester, 
formerly kept by kings, nobles, &c., for 
amusement. 

Court-guide (kort'gid), n. A directory or 
book containing the addresses of the nobil- 
ity and gentry. 

Court-hand (kortffiand), n. The old Gothic 
or Saxon hand or manner of writing used in 
records and judicial proceedings. 

He can make obligations, and write court-hand. 

Shak. 

Court-house (kort'hous), n. A house in 
which established courts are held, or a 
house appropriated to courts and public 
meetings. 


Courtier (k6rt'i-6r), n. [From cowrt.] 1. A 
man who attends or frequents the courts of 
princes. 

You know I am no courtier, nor versed in state 
affairs. Bacon. 

2. One who courts or solicits the favour of 
another; one who flatters to please; one who 
possesses the art of gaining favour by ad- 
dress and complaisance. 

There was not among; all our princes a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard III. Suckling. 

Courtieryt (kort'i-er-i), n. The manners of 
a courtier. B, Jonson. 

Court-lady (kort'la-di), n. A lady who at- 
tends or is conversant in court. ‘ Some great 
court-lady.* Tennyson. 

Court-lands (kortTandz), n. pi. In laiv, a 
demesne, or land kept in the lord’s hands 
to serve his family; a home-farm. 
Court-leet (kort'let), n. A court of record 
held once a year, in a particular hundred, 
lordship, or manor, before the steward of 
the leet. 

Courtlike (kort'lik), a. Courtly; polite; 
elegant. as the French.' Cam- 

den. 

Courtliness (kort'li-nes), n. The quality of 
being courtly ; elegance of manners ; grace 
of mien; civility; complaisance with dignity. 
Courtlingt (kort'ling), n. A courtier; a re- 
tainer to a court. 

Courtling, I rather thou should'st utterly 
Dispraise my work, than praise it frostily. 

B. yonson. 

Courtly (kortli), a. 1. Relating to a court 
or to courts ; belonging to courts. 

To promise is most courtly and fashionable. Shak. 

2. Elegant; polite; refined and dignified; 
courteous. ‘CowriZt/ accents fine.’ Coleridge. 

3, Disposed to court the great ; somewhat 
obsequious; flattering. Macaulay. 

Courtly (kortli), adv. In the manner of 
courts; elegantly; in a flattering manner. 
Court-man t (kort'man), A courtier. 

Court-marshal ( kort-mar ' shal ), n. One 
who acts as marshal at a court. 
Court-martial (kdrt-miir'shal), n. pi. 
Courts-martial (korts-mar'shal). A court 
consisting of military or naval officers, for the 
i trial of military or naval offences, Courts- 
martial derive their authority from the an- 
nual mutiny act, which empowers the cro wn 
to issue commissions to commanding officers 
to convene such courts. They are of three 
kinds; general, district or garrison, and 
regimental. The first is the only one of the 
three empowered to award the punishment 
of death or penal servitude for life. In all 
the courts the members act both as judge 
and jury, I 

Court-mourning (k6rt'morn-ing),w. Mourn- 
ing worn for the death of a prince or one of 
the royal family or their relations. 
Court-party (kort'par-ti), n. A party at- 
tached to the court. 

Court-plaster (kdrt'plas-tfir), n. [So called 
because originally applied by ladies of the 
court as patches on the face.] Black, flesh- 
coloured, or transparent silk varnished over 
with a solution of isinglass, wliich is often 
perfumed with benzoin, used for covering 
slight wounds. 

Court-rolls (kdrt'rolz), n. pi. The records 
of a court. See Roll. 

Court-shift (kort’shift), n. A political arti- 
fice, ilf/-Zten. 

Courtship (kdrt'ship), n. 1. Court or atten- 
tion to exalted persons, especially for the 
purpose of gaining favours. [Rare.] 

He paid his with the crowd, 

As far as modest pride allow’d. Swift. 

% The act of wooing in love; solicitation of 
a woman to marriage. 

There is something excessively fair and open in 
this method of courtshif; by this both sides are pre- 
pared for all the matrimonial adventures that are to 
follow. Goldsmith. 

3. t Courtly behaviour; civility; elegance of 
manners. Fuller. — 4. f Political artifice; 
court policy; finesse. 

{The queen) being composed of courtship and 
Popery, this her unperformed, promise was the first 
court holy water which she sprinkled amoiifr the 
people,. Fuller. 

Court-sword (kort'sord), n. A slight dress 
sword worn at levees. 

Court-yard (kdrt'yard), n. A court or in- 
closure round a house or adjacent to it. 
Coury (kouM), n. A superior kind of catechu 
made in Southern India by evaporating a 
decoction of the nuts of Areca Catechu. 
Cous-eous, Couz-couz (koz'kdz), n. A 
favourite West African dish consisting of 
millet flour, flesh, and the leaves of the 


Adansonia digitata, or baobab; called also 
by the natives Lalo. Written also Kous-kous. 
OOUSCOUSOU (kdz'kbz-5). n. A kind of dish 
used in Barbary similar to the cous-cous of 
West Africa. See Cous-cous. 

Cousin (kuz'n), n. [Fr, cousin; L.L, cosinus, 
for .L. consohrinus, a cousin-german— ■co?!, 
and sobrvmts, contracted for sororinm, from 
soror, a sister,] 1. In a general sense, one 
collaterally related more remotely than a 
brother or sister ; a relative ; a kinsman or 
kinswoman. Shakspere uses It of a nephew, 
uncle, grandchild, tfec. Specifically— 2. The 
son or daughter of an uncle or aunt. The 
children of brothers and sisters are usually 
denominated cousms or coxisins-german. In 
the second generation they are called second 
cousins. ~~Z. A title given by a king to a 
nolfieman, particularly to those of the coun- 
cil. ‘My no])le lords and cousins, all, good- 
morrow.’ Shak. 

Cousin, t Coosen, t a. Allied ; kindred. 

‘ Coose n passions, ’ Spenser. 
Cousin-german (kuz'n-jer-man), n. [See 
Cousin and German.] A cousin in the first 
generation; a first cousin. 

CouSinhOOd (kuz'n-hqd), n. 1. Relationship. 

Promotion proceeds not by merit, bttt by cash and 
cousinhood. Daily Aeios. 

2. The individuals connected witli a family 
regarded collectively. 

There were times when the coutinhood, as it {the 
Temple connection) was nicknamed, would of itself 
have furnished all the materials necessary for the 
construction of an efficient cabinet. Macaulay. 

Cousinly (kiiz'n-li), a. Like or becoming a 
cousin. 

No one finds any harm, Tom, 

In a quiet cousinly walk. Praed. 

Cousiny (kuz'n-i), a. Pertaining to cousins. 

As for this paper, with these cou.Hny names, 

I— 'tis my will— conmiit it to the liames. CrabCe. 

Coussinet (kbs'si-net), n-. [Fr., a cushion.) 
Jxi arch, (a) the crowning stone of a pier, or 
that wliieh lies on the capital of the impo.st 
and under the sweep. (6) The ornament in 
the Ionic capital between the abacus and 
the echinus. 

Couteau, Coutel (kb-to', kb-tel'), n, [Fi., 
from L. cxdtellus, dim. of miter, a knife.] A 
short kn ife or daggerin use during the middle 
ages; a hanger. 

CouthL, t Couthe, t pret. & pp. of A. Sax. 
C‘unnan,tokiiow,to be able. (See Can.) Knew; 
was able; known. 

Above all other one Daniel 

He loveth, for he couth well 

Divine, what none otlier couth; 

To him were .'ll! things couth. Gower. 

Couthie, CoutBy ( kbth'i ), a. [Ko doubt 
from the above word; like Icel. kutkr, known, 
hence, familiar, neighbourly.] Kindly; 
neighbouiiy; familiar. [Scotch.] 

Fu* weel can they ding dool away 
\Vi* comrades couiliie. Fergusson. 

Couthie, CoutBy (koth'i), ado. In a kindly 
manner; lovingly. [Scotch,] 

Couvade (ko-vad), n. [Er.] A singular cus- 
tom prevalent in ancient as well as modem 
times among some of the primitive races in 
all parts of the world. After the birth of a 
child the father takes to bed, and receives 
the food and compliments usually given 
elsewhere to the mother. The custom was 
observed, according to Diodorus, among the 
Corsicans; and Strabo notices it among the 
Spanish Basques, by whom, as well as by 
the Gascons, it U still to some extent prac- 
tised. Travellers from Marco Polo down- 
wards have met with a somewhat similar 
custom among the Cliinese, the Dyaks oi 
Borneo, the negroes, the aboriginal tribes 
of Korth and South America, &c. 

Cove (kdv), n. [A. Sax. eofa, a cliamber, a 
cave; Sc. cove, a cave; allied to Icel. kofi, a 
hut; Sw. kofwa, Sw. dial, kove, a hut.] L A 
small inlet, creek, or bay ; a recess in the 
sea-shore, where vessels and boats may some- 
times be sheltered from the winds and 
waves. ‘Waves that up a quiet cove rolling.' 
Tennyson. 

At length I spied a little cove on the right shore of 
the creek, to which with great pain, and difficulty I 
guided my raft. Defoe. 

2. In arch, any kind of concave moulding; 
the concavity of a vault. The term is com- 
monly applied to the curve which is some- 
times used to connect the ceiling of a room 
with the walls, and which springs from 
above the cornice. See under Coved. — 
Cove bracketing, the wooden skeleton form- 
ing a cove: chiefly applied to the bracketing 
for the cove of a ceiling. 

Cove (kov), v.t pret. & pp. coved; ppr. cov- 
ing. 1. To arch over. ‘Domes and coved 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mSve; tube, tub, b^^ll; 


me, far, fat, fall; 
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roofs/ II. Swinburne.— [O.Fr, cover; Fr. 
couver, to hatch.] To brood,cover,or sit over. 

Not bein^r able to cove or sit upon them {nnns), she 
bestovveth them in the gravel. Holland. 

Cove, Covey (kov, kov'i), n. [Gypsy eova, a 
thing, covo, that man, covi, that woman. 
‘ It {oova),’ says Pott, ‘has a far wider appli- 
cation than the Latin res, Tliere is no ex- 
pression more frequent in a Gypsy’s mouth,’] 
A man; a person; a fellow: often preceded 
by some adjective; as, a rum cove; a fla.sh 
cove; &c. 

Tiiero’s a gentry cove here. 

J'Firs Recreations , 1654. 
Now look to it, coves, that all the beef and drink 
Be not filched from us, E. H. Broiuninff. 

In old slang of the time of Henry VII. writ- 
ten Cofe, whence Cuffin. [Slang.] 

Coved (kovd), P 2 ). and a. Forming an arch; 
arched ; curving. Coved ceiling, a coiling 



Coved Ceiling, Staircase of Palazzo Bra.schi, Rome. 


formed in a coved or arched manner at its 
junction with the side walls. Such ceilings 
are frequently highly ornamented with 
panels enriched with mouldings or carvings, 
according as they are formed of plaster or 
wood. 

Coveiline (kov'el-en), n. Same as Indigo- 

copper. 

CovenaMe, t a. [O.Fr.] Fit; suitable. 

Qhaueet. 

Covenably,t adv. Fitly; suitably; properly. 

Covenant (kiiv'en-ant), n. [O.Fr. covenant, 
for comenant; Fr. convenant, ppr. of con- 
vimir; L. convenire, to agree — con, with, 
together with, and venio, to come.] 1. A 
mutual consent or agreement of two or 
more persons to do or to forbear some act 
or thing; a contract; a compact. Covenants 
are of many did'erent kinds; as, in fact and 
in law, implied or express, real or per- 
sonal. — 2. A writing containing the terms 
of agreement or contract between parties; 
or the clause of agreement in a deed con- 
taining the covenant.-— Action of covenant, 
a form of action which lies where a party 
claims damages for breach of covenant or 
contract under seal.— 3. In tkeol. the pro- 
mises of God as revealed in the .Scriptures, 
conditional on certain terms on the part of 
man, as obedience, repentance, faith, &c. 
The covenant of works is that implied in the 
comiminds, prohibitions, and promises of 
God; the promise of God to man, that man’s 
Ijerfect obedience should entitle him to hap- 
piness. ‘This do, and live; that do, and die.' 
The covenant of redemption is the mutual 
agreement between the Father and Son 
respecting the redemption of sinners by 
Christ. The cove7iant of grace is that by 
which God engages to bestow salvation on 
man, upon the condition that man shall 
believe in Chi'ist and yield obedience to the 
terms of the gosi>eL — 4. Eccles. a solemn 
agreement between the members of a church, 
that they will act together in harmony with 
the precepts of the gospel. Specifically, in 
Scotland, the name given to the first bond 
or oath drawn up by the Scottish reform- 
ers, and signed in 1557, and to the similar 
document or Confession of Faith drawn up 
in 1581, in which all the errors of Popery 
were explicitly abjured. It was subscribed 
by James VI. and his council, and all his sub- 
jects were required to attach their subscrip- 
tion to it. It was again subscribed in 1590 
and 1596. The subscription was renewed 
in 1638, and the subscribers engaged by 
oath to maintain religion in the same state 
as it was in 1580, and to reject all innova- 
tions introduced since that time. The 
oath, annexed to the Confession of Faith, 
received the name of the Covenant—Soleynn 
League and Covenant, a solemn contract 
entered into between the General iUsem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland and com- 
missioners from the English parliament in 
1643, having for its object a uniformity of 


doctrine, worship, and discipline through- 
out Scotland, England, and Ireland, accord- 
ing to the word of God and the example of 
the best reformed churches. —Covenant, Co n- 
tract. Covenant, as now used (apart from 
its legal meaning), carries with it the idea 
of solemnity, and is generally used of reli- 
gious matters, no civil penalty necessarily 
following the infraction of it, while contract 
has a much wider sense as applied to some 
agreement between two or more. As law 
terms cove^iant is generally an agreement in 
writing, signed and sealed, whereas contract 
refers more especially to verbal agreements 
or such as are not signed and sealed.— Syn. 
Agreement, contract, compact, bargain, ar- 
rangement, stipulation. 

Covenant (kuv'en-ant), v.i. To enter into 
a formal agreement; to contract; to bind 
one's self by contract; as, A covenants with 
B to convey to him a certaiix estate. When 
the terms are expressed it often has /or be- 
fore the thing or price. 

They covenanted with him/br thirty pieces of silver. 

Mat. xxvi. 15, 

Jupiter covenanted with liim that it should be hot 
or cold, wet or dry ... as the tenant should direct. 

SzrR. L'Est7'ange. 

Syn. To agree, contract, bargain, stipulate. 

Covenant (kuv'en-ant), v.t. To grant or 
promise by covenant. 

According to the word that I covenanted with you. 

Hag. ii. 5. 

Covenant-breaker (kuv'en-ant-brak-er), 71 . 
One who violates a covenant. Milton. 

Covenantee (kuv'en-ant-e'O, n. The person 
to whom a covetiant is made. 

Covenanter (kuv'en-ant-6r), n. 1 . One who 
makes a covenant. —2. A term specially ap- 
plied to tliose who joined in the Solemn 
League and Covenant in Scotland, and in 
particular those who resisted the govern- 
ment of Charles IT., and fought and suffered 
for adherence to their own fonn of worship. 
See Covenant. 

Covenanting (kuv'en-ant-ing), p. and a. Of 
or belonging to a covenant; specifically, 
belonging to the extreme party of Scotch 
Presbyterians known as Covenanters. 

Strike this day as if the anvil 
Lay beneath your blows the while, 

Be they covc7ia)iti)!,sr traitor.s, 

Or the brood of false Ar^jyle. Aytonfi. 

Covenantor (kuv'en-ant-or"), n. The person 
who makes a covenant and subjects himself 
to tlie penalty of its breach. 

Covenoust (kuv'en-us), a. Same as Cov- 
inous. 

Coventjt [O.Fr. covent for convent] A 
convent or monastei*y; hence Covent Garden, 
in London, the garden attached to a con- 
vent or monastery. 

The abbot say d to his 
There he stood on ground. 

This day twelve inontli came there a knight 
And borrowed four hundred pound. Old ballad. 

Coventry (ko'ven-tri), 71 . A town in the 
county of Warwick, iljiglaml— To sc7id to 
Coventry, a phrase which originated among 
military men, signifying to exclude from 
the society of the mess ; to shut out from 
all social intercourse for conduct regarded 
as mean or ungentlemanly. [The origin of 
this well-known figurative tlireat has been 
variously explained, but is still uncertain. 
It may, however, have arisen from Falstatfs 
contemptuous description of his soldiery: 
‘No eye hath seen such scare-crows. I’ll 
not march through Coventry with them, 
that’s fiat.'] 

Coventry-blue ( ko'ven-tri-blu ), 71 . Blue 
thread of a superior dye made at Coventry, 
and used for embroidery. 

Cover (kuv''6r),u.L [BY coumV, O.'Fv.eovrir; 
It, coprire; L. cooperire—co7i, intens., and 
operire, to cover, to shut.] 1. To over.spread 
the surface of with another substance ; to 
lay or set over ; as, to cover a table with a 
cloth, or a floor with a carpet. 

The valleys are covered with corn. Ps, Ixv. 13. 

The locusts shall cover the face of the earth. 

Ex. X. S. 

2. To hide ; to conceal by something over- 
spread. 

If I say. Surely the darkness shall cover me. 

^ Ps. CXX.Xjx. II- 

3. To conceal by some intervening object; 
as, the enemy was covered from our sight 
by a forest.— 4. To clothe; as, to cover with 
a robe or mantle; to cover nakedness. 1 
Sam. xxviii, 14; Ex. xxviii. 42. Hence — 
5, Fig. and with the reciprocal pronoun, to 
invest one’s self with ; to bring upon one’s 
self ; as, he covered himself with glory. 

In the whole proceedings of the powers that covered 
themselves with- everlasting infamy by the partition 


of Poland, there is none more marked for selfish pro- 
fligacy. Bronghanr-, 

6. To overwhelm. 

The waters covered the chariots and horsemen. 

Ex. :XiV. ffiS. : 

Let tliein be covered with reproach. Ps. Ixxi. 13. 

7. To conceal from notice or punishment. 

Charity sliall cover the multitude of sins, i Pet. tv, 8, 

8. To conceal ; to refrain from disclosing or 
confessing. 

He that covereth his sin shall not prosper. 

Prov. xxviii. 13. 

9. To pardon or remit. 

Blessed is he whose sin is covered. Ps. xxxii. i. 

10. To put on the usual head -covering ; to 
wear or resume the hat. 1 Cor. xi. 6. ‘ Nay, 
pray be covered.’ Shale.— 11. To wrap, infold, 
or envelop; as, to cover a package of goods. 

12. To shelter ; to protect ; to defend ; as, a 
squadron of horse covered the troofis on the 
retreat; to cover one’s retreat. 

And the soft wings of peace cover him around. 

Ccrtvley. 

13. To brood or set on; as, a hen covering hex 
eggs, -.4 ddison. —14. To copulate with : said of 
tlie male.— 15. To equal or be of equal extent 
with; to be co-extensive with; to be equiva- 
lent to ; to be the full value of ; as, tiie re- 
ceipts do not cover the expenses ; the land 
is covered by a mortgage: a mercantile use of 
the word.— 16. To include, embrace, or com- 
prehend; as, an offence not covered by any 
statute. — Syn. To shelter, screen, shield, 
hide, overspread. 

Cover (kuv'er), u. l. Anything which is laid, 
set, or spread over another thing ; as, the 
cover oi a vessel; the cover of a bed. — 2. Any- 
thing which veils or conceals; a screen; dis- 
guise; superficial appearance; as, he assumed 
the disguise of a merchant as a cover for his 
design. ‘A handsome cover for imperfec- 
tions.' Collier. — 3. Shelter; defence; pro- 
tection; as, the troops fought under cover of 
the batteries. — 4. Concealinent and protec- 
tion. ‘Compelled to lodge in the field, which, 
grew now to be very cold, whilst his army 
was under coiw.’ Lord Clarendon. ‘Tlie 
main body retired under couer of the night.' 
Hay. — 5, Shrubbery, woods, underbriLsh, 
&c., which shelter and conceal game; as, to 
beat a cover; to ride to cover. ‘ Hazel covers.* 
Tennyson.— Q. In roo/njj, that part of a slate, 
tile, or shingle which is covered by the over- 
lap of the course aliove.— 7. [Directly from 
BY convert, with same sense.] The table 
furniture for the use of one person, such as 
plate, spoon, knife and fork, napkin, glass, 
&c. ; as, covers were laid for ten. 
CovercMefjt 7i. A covering for the head; a 
kerchief. 

Her coverchiefs weren ful fine 

Tliat oti the Sonday wer upon her head. Chaucer. 

Covercle,t n. [Fr. co^ivercU.] A small cover; 
a lid; an operculum. ‘The covet'cle of a 
shell-fish.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Covered-way, Covert-way (kuv'6rd-wa, 
kuv'Cu't-wfi), n. 1 . In fort, a space of ground 
level with the field, on the edge of the 
ditch, 3 or 4 fathoms broad, ranging quite 
round the half -moons or other works to- 
ward the country. It has a parapet raised 
on a level, together with its banquets and 
glacis. It is called also the Corridor, and- 
sometimes is included in the term Counter- 
scarp, being on the edge of tlie counterscarp. 
2, In ai'ch. the recess left in a brick or stone 
wall to receive the roofing. 

Goverer (kuv'6r-er), 71 . He who or that 
which covers. 

Covering (kuv'6r-mg), n. 1. That which cov- 
ers, as a lid ; anything spread or laid over 
another, whether for security or conceal- 
ment. 

Noali removed the coverBig of the ark. Gen. vjii. 13. 
He spre.T.d a cloud for a covervig. Ps, cv. 39. 
And every open vessel, which hath no coveriftg 
bound upon it, is unclean, Ninn. xix, 15. 

2, Clothing; raiment; garments; dress. 

They cause the naked to lodj^e witiiout clothing", 
that they have no covering in tli’e cold. Job x.xiv. 7, 

Syn. Envelope, wrapper, integument, case, 
lid, cover, clothing, raiment, vesture, gar- 
ments, dress, bedclothes. 

Coverlet (kuv'Cr-let), 71 . [Fr. cowre-iit, a 
bed-cover— to cover, and lit, L. iec- 
tus, a lied.] The upper covering of a bed. 
Coverlid (kuv'6r-lld), 71. A coverlet. ‘All 
the coverlid was cloth of gold.’ Tennyson. 
The silk star-broider'd coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould. Tenfiyson. 

Cover-point (kuv'(£r-point), 7 i. A fielder in 
the game of cricket, who stands a little to 


ch, cAain; dh. Sc. locA; g, ^ 0 ; j, Job; fit, BY ton; ng, sin^r; SH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, ivMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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the right of and hehind point, and whose 
duty is to stop any halls that may pass him. 
Oo-versed Sine (kd-v6rst sin), n. [Comple- 
ment and versed.} 

The sine of the 
complement of 
an arc or angle. 

Thus, let DOB or 
the arc DBbe the 
complement of 

AOB or AB; then 

l)K, which is the C F A 

•versed sine of 

i)CB or i>B, is the co-versed sine of acb or 
AB; also FA, the versed sine of acb or 
AB, is the co-versed sine of dob or i)B. 
Cover'^shame t (kiiv^'er-sham), n. Some- 
thing used to conceal infamy. 

Does he put on holy garments for a cover-s/tame 
of lewdness? X^ryden. 

Cover-slutt (kuv'6r-slut), n. Something to 
liide sluttishness. ‘Eags and cover-sluts oi 
infamy.' Burlce. 

Covert (kuv'ert), a. [Fr. ccmert, part, of 
coiivrir, to cover.] 1. Covered; hid; private; 
secret; concealed; disguised. 

Whether of open war or covers guile. Milton. 

2. Sheltered; not open or exposed; as, a 
co?Jfirt alley orplace.— 3. In law, under cover, 
authority, or protection; as, a feme-covert, 
a married woman who is considered as being 
under the influence and protection of her 
husband. 

Covert (kuv'ert), n. 1. A covering or cover- 
ing place; a place which covers and shelters; 
a shelter; a defence, 

A tabernacle ... for a covert from storm and rain. 

Is. iv. 6. 

I will trust in the covert of thy wings. Ps. Ixi. 4. 

2. A thicket; a shady place or a hiding- 
place. 1 Sam. XXV, 20 ; Job xxxviii. 40 . 

Enforc't to seeke some covert nigh at hand, 

A shady grove not farre away they spide, 

That proniist ayde the tempest to withstand. 

Spenser. 

3. pi. Feathers covering the bases of the 
quills of the wing or tail of birds. 

Covert-baron (kuv'ert-ba-ron), n. [That is 
under the protection of the baron or hus- 
band,] SameasjPcwe'Coycri. See COVERT, ct. | 
Covertly (kuv'ert-li), adv. Secretly; closely; 
in private; insidiously. 

Among the poets, Persius covertly strikes at Nero. 

Dryden. 

Covertness (kuv'ert-nes), n. Secrecy; pri- 
vacy. 

Coverture (kuv'6rt-ur), n. l. Covering; 
shelter; defence. 

He saw their sliame, that sought vain covertures. 

Milton, 

Far off, and where the lemon grove 
In closest coverture upsprung. 

The living airs of middle night 

Died round the bulbul as he sung. Tennyson. 

2. In law, the state of a married woman, 
who is considered as under the cover or 
power of her husband, and therefore called 
Si, feme-covert ov fenime-coti vert. The cover- 
ture of a woman disables her from making 
contracts to the prejudice of herself or hus- 
band without his allowance or confirma- 
tion. 

Covert-way. See Covered-way. 

Covet (kuv'et), v.t. [From O.Fr. coveiter 
(Mod. Fr, convoiter, with intercalation of oi), 
j?r. eobeitar, It. cubitare, from L. cupidus, 
desirous, cwpio, to desire; allied to Skr. Imp, 
to be angry.] 1. To desire or wish for with 
eagerness; to desire earnestly to obtain or 
possess: in a good sense. 

Covet earnestly the best gifts. 1 Cor. xii. 31. 

2. To desire inordinately; to desire that 
which it is unlawful to obtain or possess; in 
a bad sense. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house . . . wife 
. . , servant. Ex. xx. 17. 

Syn, To long for, desire, wish, lust after, 
hanker after. 

Covet (kuv'et), v.i. To have or indulge in- 
ordinate desire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which 
while some coveted after, they have erred from the 
faith. I Tim. vi. 10. 

Covetable (kuv'et-a-bl), a. That may be 
coveted. 

Coveter (kuv'et-6r), n. One who covets. 
Covetingly (kuv'et-ing-li), adv. "With eager 
desire to possess. 

Oovetise,t n. Avarice. Spenser. 
Oovetiveness (kuv'et-iv-nes), n. In phren. 
a name sometimes applied to the organ gen- 
erally known as Acquisitiveness. 

Covetous (kuv'et-us), a. [Fr. oonvoiteux, 
O.Fr. covoitem. See Covet, -u.t] 1. Very 


desirous; eager to obtain: in a good sense; 
as, covetous of wisdom, virtue, or learning. 

Saba was never 

More covetous of virtue and fair wisdom 

Than this pure soul shall be. Sha^. 

2. Inordinately desirous; excessively eager 
to obtain and possess; avaricious. 

A bishop then must be . . . patient, not a brawler, 
not covetous. i Tim. iii, 2, 3. 

Covetously (kuv'et-us-li), adv. With a 
strong or inordinate desire to obtain and 
possess; eagerly; avariciously. 

Covetousness (kuv'et-us-nes), n. 1. A strong 
or inordinate desire of obtaining and pos- 
sessing some supposed good : usually in a 
bad sense, and applied to an inordinate de- 
sire of wealth or avarice. 

Out of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts . . . 
covetoitsness. Mark vii. 21, 22. 

Covetousness, by a greed of getting more, deprives 
itself of the true end of getting — the enjoyment of 
what it has got. Sprat, 

2. t Strong desire; eagerness. 

When workmen strive to do better than well, 

They do confound their skill in covetousness. Shak. 

Syn. Avarice, cupidity, greediness, craving, 
eagerness. 

Covey (kuv'e), n. [Fr. cQuv4e, a brood; cou- 
ver, to sit on or brood, to lurk or lie hid; 
L. cuJbare, to lie down, incubare, to brood.] 

1. A brood or hatch of birds; an old fowl 
with her brood of young; hence, a small 
flock or number of fowls together; as, a covey 
of partridges. -~2. A company; a set. 

There would be no walking in a shady wood with- 
out springing a covey of toasts. Addison. 

Covibi, Covlae (kuv'in), n. [Fr. couvine, 
O.Fr. covine, from L. cmvenire, to come to- 
gether. In Norm. Fr. covyne is a secret 
place or meeting.] In lazo, a collusive or 
deceitful agreement between two or more 
to prejudice a third person; deceitful con- 
trivance. ‘ The lawes overlashed by eovine 
! and craft.’ Mir. for Mags. 

Covillg (kov'ing), n. [See Cove,] In build- 
ing, an arch or arched projecture, as when 
, houses are built so as to project over the 
I ground plot, and the turned projecture is 
I arched with timber, lathed and plastered. — 
Covings of a fire-place, the vertical sides 
which connect the jambs with the breast. 
Coviuous (kuv'in-us), a. [See Covin,] De- 
ceitful; collusive b fraudulent. 

Cow (kou), n. pL Cows (kouz), old pi. Kine 
(kin). [A. Sax, cu, pi. (comp, the Sc. pi. 
kye). Kine is a double plural, the en form 
as m oxen being added to the older form. 
The same word is found in the other Teutonic 
languages, as G. kuh, B. and Ban. koe, Icel. 

the same root appears in Skr. go, norn. 
gaus, a cow, an ox. Onomatopoetic from the 
low of the animal.] The general term ap- 
plied to the females of the genus Bos or ox, 
the most valuable to man of all the rumin- 
ating animals. Among the best breeds of 
dairy cows in this country are the Devon- 
shire, the Ayrshire, the short -horn, the 
polled Angus or Aberdeenshire, and the 
Alderney breeds. —5ea-cow, the Manatiis, 
a genus of herbivorous cetaceans. See Sea- 
cow. 

Cow (kou), n. The top of a chimney which is ' 
made to move with the wind; properly a coivl. 
Cow (kou), v.t. [Possibly from Dan. /me, Sw. 
kufwa, to depress, subdue, keep under. See 
Coward.] To depress with fear; to sink 
the spirits or courage of; to oppress with 
habitual timidity. 

Accursed be that tongue that tells me so; 

For it hath cowed my better part of man, S/taA 

Syn. To discourage, dishearten, abash, inti- 
midate, overawe. 

Cow (kou), n. In mining, a "wedge placed 
behind a crab or gin-start to prevent it from 
revolving. 

Cowage (kou'aj), «. Same as Coiohage. 
Coward (kou'Ord), n, [It is almost impo.s- 
sible not to believe that cow, to depress with 
fear, and coward, have the same origin, 
either cow being a contraction from coward, 
or coward formed from cow, on type of 
braggart, dotard, wizard. Coward, however, 
appears to come to us immediately from Fr. 
couard; It. codardo, which is referred to 
L. cauda, a tail, from the attitude assumed 
by cowed dogs, or from the fact that timid 
animals turn tail and flee. Wedgwood says 
that it is a metaphor from the timidity of 
the hare, -which was called couard from its 
short tail] 1. A person who wants courage 
to meet danger; a poltroon; a timid or 
pusiUanimous man. 

The faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 

On doubts that drive the cozt/ardhB.ck. Tennyson. 


Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land. Sir IV. Scott. 

When all the blandishments of life are gone, 

The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on. 

Dr. G. Sewell. 

% In her. a term given to an animal home 
in the escutcheon with his tail between his 
legs. —Coiaard, Poltroon, Craven, Dastard. 
A coward is, in a general sense, one who is 
afraid to meet danger real or imaginary; a 
poltroon is a mean-spirited and contemptible 
coward; a craven i.s one who shrinks l)ack 
at the approach of danger; a dastard is a 
vile and despicable coward. 

Coward (kou^erd), a. 1. Destitute of cour- 
age; timid; base; as, a coward wretch. 

O, coward conscience, hcnv dost thou afflict me. 

. Skak.. ' 

2. Of or pertaining to a coward; proceeding 
from or e.xpres.sive of fear or timidity; as*, 
coward cry; coward joy. 

He had no jjainful pressure from without, 

Th;it made him turn aside from wretcheclness. 
With coward fears. U’ords^vorth. 

Cowardt (kou'erd), v.t. To make timorou.s. 

‘ Which cowardeth a man’s heart,’ Fox. 
Cowardice (kou'6rd-i.s), n. [Fr. couardise, 
ivom couard. See Coward.] Want of courage 
to face danger; timulity; pu-sillanimity; fear 
of exposing one's person to danger. ‘Full 
of cowardice and guilty shame/ Tennyson. 
Cowardice alone is loss of fame. Dryden. 

Cowardie,t n. Cowardice, Chaucer. 
Cowardhze (koWerd-iz), v.t. To render cow- 
ardly. [Obsolete or obsolescent.] 

Wickedness naturally tends to dishearten and co 7 v- 
ardize men. Scott, Sermon, 1680. 

Cowardlihe (kou'^rd-lik), a. Eeseniliiing 
a coward; mean. 

CowardDiiess (kou'6rd-li-iies), n. Want of 
courage; timidity; cowardice. 

Cowardly (kou'erd-li), a. l. Wanting cour- 
age to face danger; timid; timorous; fear- 
ful; pusillanimous. 

Miin is by nature a cowardly .animal. Prof, Blackie, 
2. Proceeding from fear of danger; mean; 
base; befitting a coward; as, a cowardly 
action. ^Cowardly silence.' -SVN. 

Timid, fearful, timorou.s, dastardly, pusil- 
lanimous, recreant, craven, faint-hearted, 
chicken-hearted, mean, base. 

Cowardly (kou'Ord-li), adv. In the maimer 
of a coward; meanly; basely. 

He sharply reproved them as men of no courage, 
who had most cowardly turned their backs upon their 
enemies. A miles. 

Cowardoust (kou'6rd-us), a. Cowar<lIy, 
Barret. 

Cowardshipt (kouerd-ship), n. Cowardice. 

A very paltry boy, and more a coward than a hare; 
his disiiouesty appears in letivi'ng his friend here in. 
necessity and denyinsj him; and "for liis coivardskip, 
ask Fabian. Shak, 

Cow-bane (kou'ban), n, A popular name of 
the CU'Mta virosa, from its .supposed injuri- 
ous effect upon cows. See CTCfTA. 
Cow-berry (kou'be-ri), n. Eed whortle- 
berry, See Yacoinium. 

Cow-blakes (kon'blaks), n. pi. Dried cow 
dung used as fuel. 

Cow-boy (kou'boi), n, 1. A boy who takes 
charge of cows.— 2. A man engaged to l<>ok 
after cattle on a large American stock -ffirm 
or ranche, and who does this work on Inu-se- 
back.— 3. One of a band of marauders during 
the American revolution, who infested the 
neutral ground between the British and 
American lines, and plundered the revohi- 
I tionists. 

: Cow-bunting (km/bunt-ing), n. The J/o- 



Young Cow-bunting fed by female Yellow-throat 

lothrus pecoris of Swainson, an American 
bird, about the size of the European sky- 


Fate, far, fat, f^U; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mfivej thbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; f, Sc. fey. 
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lark, and belonging to the family Stiirnidse 
or starling tribe; forming one of the many 
connecting links ])et\veen that family and 
the Fringiilidai or finches; but it is so very 
peculiar' and remarkable in its habits and 
history that it cannot exactly be classed in 
the same division with any other known 
species. The most remarkable trait in its 
character is the practice it has of dropping 
its eggs into the nests of other birds to be 
hatched by them, and a])andoning its pro- 
geny to the care of strangers. It has never 
been known to drop more than one egg into 
the same nest. It is migratory, spending 
its winters regularly in the lower parts of 
north and South Car<dina and Georgia, and 
appearing in Pennsylvania about the 25th 
of :March. These birds often frequent corn 
and rice fields in company with the red- 
winged troopials, but are more commonly 
found accompanying the cattle, feeding on 
the seeds, worms, &c., which they pick up 
amongst the fodder, and from the excre- 
ments of the cattle, which they scratch up 
for this purpose. 

Cow-calf (koii'kaf), n. A female calf. 
Cow-catcher (k<nfkach-6r), n. In rail, a 
strong frame in front of locomotives for re- 
moving obstructions, such as strayed cattle 
and the like, from the rails. It is gener- 
ally made of wrought iron in the form of a 
conod wedge, having a flat wedge-shaped 



bottom bar placed a few inches above the 
rails, and extending across and a little be- 
yond the rails. It is very generally used 
wdiere the lines are unfenced, an<l can safely 
remove cattle with the train going at 30 
miles an hour. 

Cow-chervil, Cow-parsley (koii'cher-vil, 
kou'piirs-Ie), n. The popular names of Au- 
tkriscAis siflvantriti, an umVielliferous jdant 
found in heilge banks and woods, and said 
to be eaten by cattle. See Chervil. 

Cowdie-pine. Same as Cemne-pina. 

Cow-doctor (kou'dok-t6r), n. See Cow- 
leech. 

Cower (kou'^r), v.i. [Same word as Sc, cwrr, 
to squat; Icel kHra, lian. kure, Sw. kura, 
to doze, to lie quiet, to x*est; comp, also G-. 
kauern, to cower.] To sink by bending the 
knees; to crouch; to squat; to stoop or'sink 
downward. 

Our dame sits coinering o’er a kitchen fire. 

Dryden. 

Cowering (kou'er-ing), prpr. or a. Bending 
down; crouching; timorous. 

Wee sleekit, cmu'riu,^, timorous beastie, 

Oh, what a panic's in thy breastie. Bums. 

Cow-feeder (kouTed-6r), n. One who feeds 
cows; a dairyman; a cow-herd. 

Cow-fish (kou^fish), n. 1. The sea-cow (which 
see).— 2. South African name for a dolphin. 

Cow-grass (kou'^gras), n. A cultivated clo- 
ver, the Tnfolium medium-. See Cow-PEA. 

Cowhage, Cow-itch (kou'aj, kou'ieh), n. 
[Hind, kiwatich, cowhage.] The hairs of the 
pods of a leguminous plant, Mucuna pruri- 
ent. The pod is covered with a thick coat- 
ing of short, stiff, brittle, brown hairs, the 
points of which are finely serrated. They 
easily penetrate the skin, and produce an 
intolerable itching. They are employed 
medicinally as a mechanical vermifuge. 

CowheardH^oo.'^hCrd),®. Coward. Spenser. 

Cow-heel (kmPhel), n. The foot of a cow or 
calf boiled into gelatine. 

Cow-herb (kou'erb), n. A plant, the Sapo- 


naria- Vaccaria, nat. order Caryophyllacese, 
a good fodder for cows. 

Cow-herd (kouli6rd), w. [See Herd.] One 
whose occupation it is to tend cows. 
Cow-hide (kou'Md), m l. 'I’lm skin of a 
cow made or to be made into leather. —2, la 
the United States, a particular kind of 
whip made of cow’s hide. 

Cow-hide (kou'hid), v.t. pret, & pp. cow- 
hided; ppr. cow-hiding. To beat or whip 
with a lash of cow-hide. 

Cow-house (kou^hous), n, A house or build- 
ing in which cows are kept or stabled. 
Cowish (kou'ish), a. Timorous; fearful; 
cowardly. Shak. [Hare.] 

Cowish (kou'ish), n. A plant found in the 
valley of the Oregon. The root is of the 
size of a walnut, and resembles in taste the 
sweet-potato. 

Cow-itch, n. See Cowhaoe. 

Cow -keeper (kou'kep-er), n. One whose 
business is to keep cows; a dairyman. 

Cowl (koul), n. [A. Sax. cujle, Icel. kujl, kojl, 
a liood, a cowl; this word would blend into 
O.I’r. coule, from L. cuculliis, a cowl.] 1. A 
hood, especially a monk's hood. 

What differ more, you cry, than crown and cowU 
Pope. 

Heiiee--2. A monk. Tennyson. See quo- 
tation under Bluff, a. — 3. A cowl-shaped 
covering for the top of a chimney, which 
turns with tlie wind. ~4, A wire cap or cage 
on the top of an engine funnel. 

Cowl (koul), n. [O.Fr. eiivel, <\im. of cure, a 
tub, from L. eupa. See Cup.] A vessel to 
be carried on a pole betwixt two persons, 
for the conveyance of water. 

Cowled (kould), a. 1. Wearing a cowl; 
hooded. 'Coioled bigots." Shenstom.—2. In 
shape of a cowl; as, a cowled leaf. 
Cowled-leaved (kould'levd), a. In hot hav- 
ing leaves like a cowl; cucnllate. 

Cow-leech (kou'lech), «. [See Leech,] One 
win.) pi'ofesses to heal the diseases of coxvs. 
Cow-leeching (kou'lech-ing), n. The act or 
art of Iiealiug the distempers of cows. 
Cow-lick (kou'lik), n. A reversed tuft of 
hair on tiie human forehead, so named from 
its reseinhlance to hair licked by a coxv out 
of its natural position. 

Cow-like (kou'lik), a. Hesembling a cow. 
‘With cow -like udders, and with ox-like 
eyes.’ Pope. 

Cowl-staff (Ivoul'staf), n. A staff or pole on 
which a vessel or other w’eight is sujixjorted 
betw^een two persons. Shak. 

Co-work (k5*w6rk0, v-L To work jointly; 
to co-operate. 

Co-worker (ko-werk'6r), n. One that works | 
with another; a co-operator. ^Co-workers \ 
withGod.’ South. \ 

Cowp (koiip), v.t., v.i. and n. See Coup. i 
Cow-parsley (kou'piirs-Ii), n. See Cow- i 

CHERVIL. i 

Cow-parsnep (kou'pars-nip), n. A ^vild 
umbelliferous plant, Heradeum Sphondy- 
lium, found in moist woods and meadows. 
It is used in some parts of England for fat- 
tening hogs. A Siberian species has been 
recommended for the great quantity of 
herlxage it yields early in the season. Called 
also Hog-weed. I 

Cow-pea, Cow-grass (kou'pe, kou'gras), w. : 
A kind of clover (TrifoUuvi meditim) culti- 
vated instead of the common red clover (T. 
pratense). Its flowers, of a bright red, are 
larger than in T. pratense, and form a less 
cohipact head, placed on a stalk at some 
little distance from the floral leaves. It is 
but little cultivated out of England, for, 
although of longer duration and better suited 
to some soils than the common red clover, 
its produce is xiniversally reckoned as much 
less in quantity, as well as harsher, and not 
so sweet or nutritive. See also Trefoil. 
Cowper’s-glands (kou'p6rz-glandz), n. pi. 
In anat. the two small muciparous glands, 
each about the size of a pea, placed parallel 
to each ather in the urethra before the pros- 
tate gland. 

Cow-pock (kou'pok), n. One of the pustules 
of cow-pox. 

Cow-pox (kou'poks), n. The vaccine disease 
which appears on the teats of the cow, in 
I the form of vesicles of a blue colour, ap- 
1 preaching to livid. These vesicles are ele- 
1 vated at the margin and depressed at the 
centre; they are surrounded with inflamma- 
tion and contain a limpid fluid. This fluid 
or virus is capable of communicating genuine 
cow-pox to the human subject, and of con- 
ferring, in a great majority of instances, a 
complete and permanent security against 
small-pox. The discovery of this great boon 


to humanity, by which one of its greatest 
scourges may yet be extinguished, was duo 
to Dr. Jenner's recognition of the fact that 
milkmaids, whose coarse hands had been 
inoculated by the vaccine virus, were exempt 
from small-pox. This immunity seems to 
have been long known to the class of persons 
whose occupation was to work among cows. 
The disease called grease, in the hoi'se’s 
heel, is said to possess the same virtue. See 
VACCI^'ATION. 

Cow-quakes (kou'kwaks), n.. Quaking grass, 
a name sometimes given to Briza -media, 
from the lively mohoii of its large ovate 
spikelets, supported on slender capillary 
pedicels. 

Cowrie-pine, Kauri-pine (kou'ri-pin), n. 
The Barmnara australis, a coniferous tree 
of New Zealand, yielding gum-damar,dainar- 
resin, or kauri-gum. The timber is light 
and of inferior quality, but the tall straight 
clean stem, rising to* the height of 150 to 
200 feet, is often used for masts and spars. 
Cowry (Icou'ri), n. [Hind, kauri.] A small 
gasteropodous shell, the Cyprma moneta, 
used for coin on the coast of Guinea in Africa, 
and in many parts of Southeni Asia. The 
beauty of the cowry-shells has procured 
them a place among the ornaments of our 
chimney-pieces, and they have been in de- 
mand among civilized and uncivilized na- 
tions time out of memory. The shells used 
as currency occur principally in the Philip- 
pine Islands. They vary in value in dilfer- 
erit localities. In India 0000 to 7000 are 
equal to a rupee, while in Africa the value 
may be much higher, according to locality. 
The name is also given to other shells of 
the genus Cyprjea. 

Cowslip, Cow’s-lip (kou'slip, kouz'lip), n. 
The popular name of several varieties of 
Primula veris, a favourite wild-flower found 
in our pastures and hedge-banks. It has 
um1:>els of small, buff-yellow, scented flowers 
on short i>odicels. Its flowers have been 
used as an anodyne . — Cotvslip toine is made 
by fennenting cowslips with sugar, and is 
used as a domestic soporific. The American 
cowslip belongs to the genus Dodecatheon; 
the Jerusalem and mountain cowslip to the 
genus Pulmonaria. 

Cowslipped (kou'slipt), a. Adorned with 
cowslips. 

From rushes green, and brakes, and co-nu^itpped 
lawns. Keats. 

Cow's-lungwort (kouzTung-wert), n. A 
common name for Verhascum Thapsus, the 
densely woolly leaves of which were thought 
to 1)6 a cure for pneumonia in cow’s. 
Cow-stone (kou'ston), n, A local term for 
]>oulders of the green-sand. 

Cowt, Cowte (koiit), n. A colt. [Scotch.] 
Cow-tree (kou'tre), n. A name of various 
trees having an abundance of milky juice, 
especially of Brosbmim Galactodendron, a 
South American tree, nat. order Artocar- 
paceie, which, when ivounded, yields a rich 
milky nutritious juice in such abundance a.s 
to render it an important article of food. 
This fluid resembles in appearance and 



Twig and Fruit of Cow'-tree {Brosifuum GaLxeioden* 
dron). 


quality the milk of the cow. The tree is 
common in Venezuela, growing to the height 
of 100 feet. The leaves are leathery^, about 
1 foot long and S or 4 inches broad. 
Cow-troopial (kou'tro-pi-al), 7i. Same as 
Cow-bunting. 

Cow-weed (kou'wed), n. Cow-chervil. 
Cow-wHeat (kou'whet), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Melampyrum, 
nat. order Scrophulafiacese, with a two- 
celled capsule containing seeds resembling 
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ivheat. U is said to be fattening to cattle, 
and to give a rich yello^v tinge and fine 
liavoiir to butter. 

Cox (koks), n. [Abbrev. from coxco7nh,} A 
coxcomb. 

Go: you're a brainless cox, a toy, a fop. Beau. & FI 

Coxa (kok'sa), n. [L.} 1. In anat the hip, 
Iiamich, or hip-joint, also the os coeuygis.™ 

2. In entom. the joint of an insect’s limb 
which is next the body. 

Coxalgia (kok-sal'ji-a), n. [L. coxa, the Iiip, 
and (ir, algos, pain.} Pain of the hip or 
; haunch. 

Coxcomb (koks'koin),?i. [Cock's comh.} 1. Ihe 
comb resembling that of a cock which 
licensed fools wore formerly in their caps: 
hence used often for the cap itself. 

There, take my coxcomb: why, this fellow has 
banished two of his daughters and did the third a 
blessing against his will ; if thou follow him, thou 
must needs wear my coxcomb. Shak. 

% The top of the head, or the head itself. 

We will belabour you a little better, 

And beat a little more care into your coxcombs. 
Beau. <&* Fit. 

Z. A fop; a vain showy fellow; a superficial 
pretender to knowledge or accomplishments. 

I scorn, quoth she, thou coxcomb silly, 

Quarter or council from a foe. Httdibras. 

4. The name given to a fa.sciated variety of 
Celosia enstata extensively in cultivation. 
Coxcombical, Coxcomical (koks-kom'ik- 
al), a. Like or indicating a coxcomb ; con- 
ceited; foppish. ‘A coxcomical senseless 
cabal’ J>ennis, 

Studded all over in coxcombical fashion with little 
brass nails. IF, 

Coxcombically,Coxcomically(koks-kom'- 
ik-al-li), adx. After the maimer of a cox- I 
comb; foppishly. Bg/om. 

Coxcomblyt (koks'kom-li), a. Like a cox- 
comb. 

Coxcombry Ocoks'kom-ri), n. The manners 
of a coxcomb; foppishness. 

Coxcomicality (koks-kom'ik-aVl-ti), n. The 
characteristic quality of a coxcomb; cox- 
combry. Sir J, Mackintosh. 

Coxendix (kok-sen'diks), n. [L.] The hip; 
the haunch. 

Coxswain (kok^swan, colloquially kok'sn), 
ft. [See Cockswain. 3 The person who steers 
a boat ; the captain of a boat. 

Coy (kol), a. [O.Pr. coi, coy, coit, from L. 
quietus, quiet. See Quiet.] 1. Shrinking 
from familiarity; shy; modest; reserved, 
looks.’ Shak. 

Nor the co^ maid, half willing to be pressed, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Goldsmith. 

2. Disdainful, Syn. Shrinking, shy, 

distanLre8erved,modest, bashful, backward. 
Coy (koi), v.i. 1. To behave with coyness or 
bashfulness; to shrink from familiarity; 
with an indefinite it. 

One kiss— nay, damsel! cojy it not. Sir iF. Scott, 
% To make difficulty; not freely to conde- 
scend. Shals. [Hare.] 

Coy,tu.i, 1. To quiet; to soothe. Chaucer. 
2. To caress with the hand; to stroke. 

Come sit thee down upon this flowery bed 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. Shak. 

Coyt (koi),u.f. [Abbrev. of decoy.} To decoy. 
There sprung up a wiser generation, who have the 
art to coy the fonder sort into their nets, and who 
have reduced gaining to a science. Bp. Rawboto, 

Coylsb(koPiBh), a. Somewhat coy or re- 
served. 

Coyly (koTli), adi). In a coy manner; with 
disinclination to familiarity. 

As she coyly bound it round his neck, 

And made him promise silence. Coleridge. 

Coyne, Ooynie, ft. See Coigns. 

Coyness (koPnes), n. The quality of being 
coy; baslifulness; unwillingness to become 
familiar; disposition to avoid free inter- 
course by silence or retirement. 

When the kind nymph would coyness feign, 

And hides but to be found again. Vryden. 
Syn. Reserve, shrinking, shyness, backward- 
ness, modesty, bashfulaess. 

Coyote (koi-6t', koi-6’ta),ft. [Sp. coyote, from 
Mexican coyotl. } The American prairie wolf 
{Canis ochropus or Lyeiscus latram). 
Ooypou, Coypti (koi'pS), n. The native 
name of a South American rodent mammal, 
the Myopotamus coypus. Its head is large 
and depressed, its neck short and stout, its 
limbs short, its tail long and round, and it 
swims with great ease. It is valued for its 
^ fur, which was formerly used largely in the 
manufacture of hats. The length of a full- 
^own coypou is about 2 feet 0 inches, 
^yatrel, Coystril (kois'trei, kois^tril), n. 


[See CoiSTRiL.} A mean, cowardly, p.iltry 
fellow. 

He’s a coward and a coystril that will not dnnk to 
my niece. Shak, 

Ooz (kuz), ft. A familiar or fond contraction 
of Cousin. ^Vaivcoz.' Shak. ‘3Iy dearest 
coz.' Shak. 

Cozea (kuz'n), v. t [Probably merely another 
form of cousin, the original meaning being 
to deceive through pretext of relationship; 
comp. Fr. cominer, to sponge upon people, 
from cousin, a cousin.} 1. To cheat; to de- 
fraud. 

He that suffers a government to be abused by care- 
lessnessand neglect, does the same thing with him 
that corruptly sets himself to coxeu it. L’Bstrangf'. 

2. To deceive; to beguile. 

Children may be coxened into a knowledge of the 
letters. Locke. 

Cozen (kuz'n), u.i To cheat; to act deceit- 
fully. ‘Some cogging slave.’ Shak. 
Cozenage <kuz'n-aj), n. Trickery; frau<l; 
deceit; artifice; the practice of cheating. 

This town is full of casenage, Shak. 

Cozener (kiiz'u-6r), n. One who cozens; one 
who cheats or defrauds. 

There are cozeners abroad. Shak. 

Coziert (ko'zM-fer), ft. A botcher. Shak. Sec 
CosiEit. 

CozUy (ko'zi-li), adn. Snugly; warmly; com- 
fortably. 

Cozy, <». Snug; warm; comfortable. See 
COSEY 

Crati (krab), ft. [A. Sax. crahha. The same 
i word occurs also in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages, as Ci. krahbe (also krebs), D. krah, 
Icel. krabbi, Sw. krabba, a crab; all borrowed 
perhaps from L. carabtis, Gr. karabos, a kind 
of sea-crab. Comp. W. craf, claws or talons, 
crafu, to scratch, emfaiic, a cral). The Fr. 
om&e seems borrowed from the German.} 

1. A popular name for all the ten -footed, 
short- tailed crustaceans constituting the 
sub-order Bradiyura, order Decapoda, com- 
prising many genera, distinguished from the 
lobster and other macrurous or long-tailed 
decapods by the shortness of their tail, 
which is folded under the body. The two 
fore-feet are not used for locomotion, but 
are furnished with strong claws or pincers; 
and their eyes are compound, with hex- 
agonal facets, and are pedunculated, elon- 
gated, and movable. Like mo.st individuals 
of the class, they easily lose their claws, 
which are as readily renewed. Of the short- 
tailed Crustacea several species are highly 
esteemed as an article of food, ami the fishery 
constitutes an important trade on many of 
our coasts. The common large edible crab 
belongs to the genus Cancer; the small ed- 
ible crab to the genus Carciniis ; the long- 
armed crab to the genus Corystes; the her- 
mit-crab to the genus Pagurus, and the I.'md- 
crab to the genus Gecai'cinus.— 2, Cancer, a 
sign in the zodiac- See Cancee.— - 3. A name 
given to various machines; as, (a) an engine 
with three claws for launching ships and 
heaving them in the dock, (&) A pillar used 
sometimes for the same purpose as a cap- j 
Stan. It is an upright shaft, having several i 
holes at the top, through which long levers ' 
are thrust, (c) A kind of portable windlass 
or machine for raising weights, «&o. Crabs 
are much used in building operations for 
raising stones or other weights, and in load- 
ing and discharging vessels. They are also 
applied in raising the weights or rammers 
of pile -driving engines, (d) A machine 
used in rope-woi’ks for stretching the yarn 
to its fullest extent before it is worked into 
strands.-— Cm&’s cZaw, in the materia me- 
dica, the tips of the claws of the common 
crab; formerly used as absorbents.— Cray’s 
eyes, in materia medica, concretions formed 
in the stomach of the crayfish, formerly 
when powdered in much repute as antacids, 
— To catch a crab, in rowing, to miss a stroke 
and fall backwards. 

Crab (krab), 71, [Sw. acr b-apple; 

origin doubtful; perhaps from crab, the 
animal, in allusion to its pinching or astrin- 
gent juice.] 1. A small, wild, very sour 
apple. ‘Harsh as c)*a&s.’ Te^inyson.—Z The 
tree producing the fruit, Pynis Mains. — 
3. A Bour-tempered, peevish, morose person. 
Johmon. 

Crab (krab), a. [See above.] Sour; rough; 
austere. ‘GmSwine.’ Bp. Ball 
Crab (krab), v.t. To render harsh, sour, or 
peevish; to make crabbed. ‘Sickness sours 
or crabs our nature.’ Qlanmlle. 
Crab-apple (krab'ap-l), n. A wild apple. 
See Crab, the apple. 

Crabbed (kraVed),®. [From crab, the apple.} 


1. Ibmgh; harali; austen:; smir; peevish; 
morose; cynical: applied to persons, their 
ttnn]>er, liisposition, A<'. 

Crabbed a.y;fi .'ind youth cannot live :,hak. 

2. Characterized by harshness or roughness; 
rough; harsh: applied to things; as,si crabbed 
taste.— 3. Difiicult; perplexing; uninviting; 
as, a crabbed author or suljjcct, 

tVhato’or the crabbed'st author hath. 

He iiiKlerstoot 1 5)’ implicit faith, liuuzbriu. 
How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed zCs rluil fords sni.puse, 

But musical as is Ajroiio’s lute. Mu'i.vt, 

4. Very intricate or irregidar; as, crabbed 
handwriting: crabbed dianaderri. 

Crabbedly (kr:i,b'ed-li), adr. Peevishly; 
roughly; morosely; with licrplcxity. 
Crabbedness (krab'ea-nosiw. i itoughness; 
luirshik'fw, as of taste.- - 2. Souruo-h; peevish- 
ness; asperity; moroscuess. • Crabbed nc,sri)l 
visage,’ HoUaiul—Z. Diilieulty; perplexity, 

‘ The mathematics with tiieir crabbed ucsk' 
Howell. 

Crabbit (krub'bit), a. The Scotch form of 
the Kngli.sh adjective erabhrd {uliii-h sec). 
Crabby t (krab'i), a. Difiicult ; perplexing ; 
crabbed. 

Fersius is crabby because ancient, jllarshv!. 

Crab-catcher (krab'kach-6rX n. A richly- 
coloured .species of hitterii, the Uerodius 
vircscens, indigenous to .Taniaicji, so called 
from the erustacea on which it feeds. 
Crab-eater (krab'et-er), n. a name given to 
two small species of herons (Ardea minnUb 
and Ardea dannhUtUs) found in the moun- 
tainous districts of Frftnce. 

Craber (kni'ber), n. The w'atcr-int. Imak 
Walton. 

Crab-faced (krah'fast), a. Having a sour, 
peevish face. ‘ A crab -faced mistress.’ 
Beau, cb FI. 

Crab-grass (kraiygras).7i. A gi-nms of plants, 
Digituria, called also Finger-grass. 

Crabite (krab 'it), n. A name sometimes 

given to a fo.ssil crab or crawfish. 
Crab-iouse (krab'huis), n. A species ot 
body louse, the Phthirms uigvinaiis of mo- 
dern authors. 

Crab-oil (krab'oi I), ??„ [ForCarap-oflJ Oil 
oldained from Carapa guianiuisis. 

Crabro (kra'liro), n. (L.", a lioniet. ] A genus, 
of hymenopterous insects belonging to the 
sub-section Fossores; also sometimes em- 
ployed a.s the specific name of an allied 
hymenoptcrou,s insect belonging xo the wasp 
family, the hornet, or Vespa crabro, other- 
wise called Crabro vulgarLs. 
Grabro 2 iidse(krfl-hif/ni-<le), ii.pl [t. crabro, 
erabronis, a hornet-, and Gr. eidos, resem- 
blance.] A family of hymenopterous i nsects 
of the section Aculcata, and sub -section 
Fossores or false wa.sp.s, having a large head, 
and appearing almost square ivhen vicw'e<l 
from above. They burrow^ in sand or decayed 
wood, and the sting of some of them is very 
painful. It includes several genera , the type- 
genus being Crabrfi (wliich see), 

I Crabs (krabz), 'ft. pL The lowcstcast at hazartL 

I , , . thr«w deuce-.'ice; up'on which the monster 
in the chair bellowed fuit ‘Cfubs,’ and made no more 
ado, but swept away all my stakes. I'hcodore Hook. 

Crabstick (krah'stik), n. A walking-stick 
made of the wood of the crab-tree ; hence, 
a stick of any kind. 

Adams, brandishing his crahstick, said be despised 
death as much as any man. Ftealing. 

Crab-tree (kml/tre), n. 'The tree that bears 
crabs; the wild apple-tree (Pyrur Malus). 
Crab-'W’OOd(krab'w\id),'ft. { K<>r Ca rap-wood. ] 
The wood of Carapa guianensis. 

Crab-yaws (krab'y(iz), n, I’he name of ii 
disease in the West indies, being u kind of 
ulcer on the soles of the feet, with hard 
callous lips. 

Graccliyng,t n. Scratching. Chaucer. 
Cracidas (kras'i-de), ft. pi [From Crax, the 
typical genus of the family. See Ceax,] 
The ciirassows, a family of gallinaceous 
birds, which connect the Inscssores with the 
Easores. They have three toes before and 
one behind, the head feathered and generally 
crested. There ai*e several genera, natives 
of the warm parts of South America. Their 
flesh is said to excel that of the guinea-fowl 
or pheasant in delicacy of flavour; anti it 
has been proposed that they should be added 
to our farm-yards as a new breed of poultry. 
The typical genus is Crax (which see). 
GracE (krak), -y. t [An imitative word ; A. Sax. 
cearcian, to crack; comp. G./cmchiJft, to crack; 
D. krak, a crack ; Gael, knac, a crack, as of 
a whip, dfec.] 1. To rend, break, or burst 
into chinks; to break partially; to break 
without an entire severance of the parts ; 
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as, to cradle glass or ice. ‘ Cracked the 
helmet through.’ Tennymn. 

Honour is like that glassy bulible, 

That fiiKls philosophers such trouble; 

Whose least part cracked, tlie whole does fly. 

Hudibras. 

2. To break in pieces. ‘ Thou wilt quarrel 
with a man for cracking nuts.’ Shale. 

3. To break with grief; to affect deeply; to 
pain ; to torture. [Rare or obsolete, rend 
or break being now used. ] 

O madam, my old heart is cracked. Shak. 

4 . To open and drink; as, to crack a bottle 
of wine. 

By the mass we’ll crack a quart together. Shak. 

5 . To throw out or utter with smartness; 
as, to crack a joke. ‘Or crack out bawdy 
speeches or unclean. ’ B. Jommi. -— 6 . To snap; 
to cause to make a sharp sudden noise; as, 
to crack a whip.'— 7- To break or destroy. 

In cities, mutinies; in countries, discord; in palaces, 
treason; and the bond cracked 'twixt son and father. 

Shak. 

8 . To impair the intellectual faculties of; to 
disorder; to make crazy. 

He thought none poets till their brains were crack't. 

Rascotnmm. 

---To crack a crib, to break into a house; to 
commit burglary. [Thieves’ slang.]— To 
crack %ip, to cry up; to extol; to puff. 
[Low'.] 

Crack (krak), v.i. 1. To break into pieces 
with a sharp sound; to be shattered or 
shivered. ‘Splinter’d spear-shafts crack and 
fly.’ Tennyson. — 2. To burst; to open in 
chinks; to be fractured without quite separ- 
ating into different parts. — 3. To fall to 
ruin, or to be impaired. [Colloq.] 

The credit of the exchequer cracks when little 
comes in and much goes out. Hryden, 

4. To utter a loml or sharp sudden sound; 
as, the clouds crack; the wdiip cracks.— 

6 . To boast; to lirag—that is, to utter vain, 
pompous, blustering words: -with of. 

The lithinps q/’their sweet complexion crack. Shak. 

6 . To chat; to talk freely and famiiiai'ly. 
[Scotch.] 

Gao warm ye and crack with our dame. Ramsay. 

Crack (krak), n. [See the verb.] 1 . A 
di.sruiJtion ; a chink or fissure; a narrow 
breach; a crevice; a partial separation of 
the parts of a .sub.stance, with or without 
an opening; a.s, a crack in timber, in a wall, 
or in glass.— 2. A burst of sound; a sharp or 
loud sound uttoi*ed suddenly or with vehe- 
mence; the sound of anything suddenly rent; 
a violent report; as, a loud cruLtk of thun- 
der; the crack of a whip.— 3. The tone of 
voice when changed at pulierty. 

Though now our voices 
Have got the manni'-.h crack. Shak. 

4. Crazine.ss of intellect; lunacy; ii}.sanity; 
as, he has a crack.— b. A crazy person. 
[Colloq 1 

I cannot gut the parliament to listen to me who 
look upon me as a crack, Addisoa. 

G.fAboast. ‘Craefe’ and brags.’ Burton,— 

7. f A boaster. ‘ Vain-glorious cracks. ’ Spen- 
ser.— S.i A fault, flaw,' or blemish; a breach 
of chastity. 

I cannot 

Believe this crack in my dread mi.stress, Shak. 

5. t A prostitute, Johnson.— lQ.-\ A boy, 
generally a pert, lively boy. 

When he was a crack not this high. Shak. 

11. An instant; as, I’ll be with you in a crack. 
[Old English and Scotch. ]■— 1*2. .Free familiar 
conversation; a comfortable chat, [Scotch.] 

What is crack in English? A chat. The synonym 
is as perfect as possil'jle; yet the ivorda are .subtly 
distinguished hj/ a wliole hemisphere of feeling, A 
chtn, by comparison ‘ vvi’ a crack,' is a poor, frivolous, 
shallow, altogether heartle.ss bu.siness. A crack is, . . 
a chai with a good, kindly human heart in it. 

P. P. Alexander. 

0raek (krak), a. Excellent; first-rate; having 
qualities to be proud of. [Colloq.] 

Hike that of the soldiers in a crack regiment. Rttskin, 

Crack “brained (krak 'brand), a. Having 
an impaired intellect: crazy. 

Cracked (krakt), p. and a. l. Burst or split; 
rent; broken; partially severed; hence, 
blemished in reputation. 

The reputation of an intrigue %vith such a cracked \ 
pitcher does me no honour at all. Smolleit, \ 

2. Mentally impaired; crazed; crazy. I 
1 was ever of opinion that the philosopher’.s stone, 

■ and an holy war, were but the rendezvous of cracked 
brains. Bacon. 

Cracker (krak'dr), n. l. A noisy, boasting 
fellow. 

What cracker is this same that deafs our ears. Shak. 

2 . A small kind of firework filled with 
ch, eftain; Ch, Sc. loc/t; g, 5 ^ 0 ; 3 , Job; 


powder or combustible matter, which ex- 
plodes with a smart crack or with a series 
of sharp noises at short intervals— 3. That 
which ctracks anything; hence, a tooth.— 4, A 
small hard biscuit.— 5. A bird, the pin-taii 
duck (A?iqs acuta). 

Crack “hemp, Crack -rope (krak 'hemp, 
krak'rop), n. A ^vretch fated to the gallows; 
one who deserves to be hanged. Shak. 

Crackle (krak'l), v.i. pret. & pp. crackled; 
ppr. crackling, [Dim. of crack.] To make 
slight cracks; to make small abrupt noises, 
rapidly or frequently repeated; to decrepi- 
tate; as, burning thorns crackle. 

The tempest crackles on the leads. Tennyson. 

Crackling (ki*ak'l-ing), n. l. The making of 
small abrupt cracks or reports frequently 
repeated. ‘The crackling of thorns under 
a pot.’ Eccl. vii. 6 .- 2 . The browned skin of 
roast pig. 

For the first time in his life (in the world’s life indeed) 
he tasted crackling. Lamb, 

3. A kind of cake used for dogs' food, made 
from the refuse of tallow-melting. 

Cracknel (krak'nel), n. A hard brittle cake 
or biscuit. 1 Ki. xiv, 3. 

Crack-rope, n. See Crack-hemp. 

Crack-sknli (krak'skul), n. A person whose 
intellect is disordered ; a hare-brained fellow. 
Cracksman (kraks'man), n. A burglar. 
[Slang.] 

Cracovian (kra-ko'vi-an), n. A person be- 

longing to Cracow in Boland. ’ 

Cracovian (kra-kd'vi-an), a. Of or belong- 
ing to Cracow, 

Oracovienne (Icra-ko-ve- k 

m'), n. Tbe favourite j ^ m A 

dance of the Polish pea- 1 ^ \w\ 

santry around Cracow. I fjMn 

The music for the dance 1 
is written in \ time. V mB 

Cracowest (kra'kdz), \ 

n. pi. Long-toed boots 
or shoes, introduced in flm^k 

1384: named from the m : 

city of Cracow,, whence W;k i| j 

the fashion is sup|>os- l3 \fm \ 

ed to have been i.m- MM 
ported. I'W 

Cradle (kra'dl),?i. [A. Sax. 
cradel, cradol. Allied to 
L. asmallhur- I f 

die, from crates, wicker- # J 

work; Dan. Icrat, copse ; / 

G. /era to, a basket; (3 ael. ff 

creathach, underwood ; 1 / 

creathail, a grate, a ci’a- jf 

die.] 1. A movable nia- jf/ 

chine of various con- r 

Structions, for rocking Cracowes, from the 
children or mfiiin per- Harieian MS. 
sons to sleep, for alle- 
viating pain, or giving moderate exercise. 

Me let the tender office long engage. 

To rock the of reposing age. Pape. 

Hence— 2 . The place where any person or 
thing is nurtured in the earlier stage of 
existence; as, Asia the cradle of the human 
race.— 3. Infancy or a state of infancy: with 
the definite article or a possessive pronoun 
prefixed. 

They should scarcely depart from a form of wor- 
ship in which they had been educated from ihe 
cradle. Clarendon. 

4. That part of the stock of a cross-bow 
where the missile is put.— 5. In swg, (a) a, 
case in which a broken leg is laid after being 
set. (b) A semicircular case of thin wood, or 
strips of wood, used for preventing the con- 
tact of the bed-clothes with the injured part, 
in cases of wounds, fractures, <fec.— 6 . In 
ship-building, a frame placed under the 
bottom of a sliip for laimching. It supports 
the sMp, and slides down the timbers or 
passage called the ways. — 7. A standing 
bedstead for wounded seamen.— 8 . In engr. 
a tool consisting of a steel plate with a tang 
and handle, and having angular gi*ooves 
on its under surface, so that when the 
rounded end is obliquely ground, it will 
form a row of points, by which numerous 
burs can be raised on the plate to be en- 
graved.— 9. In agri. a frame of wood with 
long bending teeth, fastened to a scythe, 
for laying oats and other cereal grasses 
in a swathe as they are cut.— 10. In arch, 
a name sometimes given to a center- 
ing of ribs latticed with spars, used for 
building culverts. — 11. An ancient play 
among children, still practised in Britain; 
it is said to have originated in the wish to re- 
present, by apiece of string woven together, 
the criche or cradle of our Saviour. Called 


more properly Cafs or Cratch Cradle.— 12, A 
large wooden frame in which a caTial-b(.>at 
or barge may be floated in order to be con- 
veyed by pulleys, without the aid of the 
usual locks.— 13. A machine in which gold 
is washed from the earth, &c., containing 
it: so named from its being rocked in the 
process of washing as a child’s cradle. — 
14. Ill mining, a suspended scaffold used in 
shafts.— 15. in carp, the rough framework 
or bracketing foiming ribbing for vaulted 
ceilings and arches intended to be covered 
with plaster.— 16. The vessel or basket in 
which, when a line has been attached to a 
wrecked ship from the shore, the people are 
got off the ship,— Cradle printing-machine ^ 
a printing-machine in which the cylinder 
has only a half revolution, which gives it a 
roclcing or cradle-like motion. 

Cradle (kra'dl), t?.i. pret. & pp. cradled; ppr. 
cradling. 1, To lay in a cradle; to rock in a 
cradle; to compose or quiet by rocking. 
‘The babe, their Margaret cradled near 
them.’ Tennyson.— 2. To nurse in infancy: 
used figuratively in the following extract:— 

Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong. Shelley. 

3, To cut and lay with a cradle, as grain. 
Cradle (kra'dl), v.i. To lie or lodge, as in a 
cradle. 

Withered roots and husks, 

Wherein the acorn cradled. Shak. 

Cradle“SC3rfehe (kra'dl-siTH), «. A scythe 
made broader than an ordinary one, to be 
used with a cradle for cutting grain. 
Cradle-vatilt (lira'dl-vglt), n. An improper 
tei*m for a cylindrical vault. 

Cradling (kra'dl-ing), n. 1 . The bringing 
up in a cradle; hence, the time of being so 
brought up; infancy. 

From his cradling 

Begin his service’s first reckoning. Otia Sacra. 

2. In carp, (a) timber framing for sustain- 
ing the lath and plaster of vaulted ceil- 
ings. (&) The frame-work to which the en- 
tablature of a wooden shop front is attached. 

3. In coopering, the cutting a cask in two 
lengthwise, so as to enable it to pass through 
a narrow place, the pieces being afterwards 
united. 

Crseme, Krame (kram), n. [D, kramn, Dan. 
kramhod, a booth, a stall; G. kntnier, a 
retail shop-keeiier; Icramcn, to put here and 
there, rummage, to carry on a retml trade.] 
A booth or stall for the sale of goods; a range 
of booths where goods are sold; as, the 
krames of Edinburgh. [Scotch.] 

Craft (kraft), n-. [A. Sax. croeft, art, cunning, 
power, force, also a trading vessel, a bark, 
a craft: cog. G. Sw. and Dan. Icraft, Icel. 
kraptr, kraftr, D. Icracht, might, power, 
faculty; derived from a Teutonic root kra/p, 
of which cramp is a nasalized form, and 
which is akin to Skr. grahk, to grasp, to 
seize.] 1. Art; ability; dexterity; skill. 

Poesy is the poet’s skill or craft of making. 

i?. Jenson. 

Trained for either camp or court, 

Skilful in each manly sport, 


Art of warfare, mry? of chase.s, 

Swimming, skating, snow-shoe races. Longfdlo^v. 

2. Cunning, art, or skill, in a bad sense or 
applied to bad purposes; artifice; guile; 
sldll or dexterity employed to effect pur- 
poses by deceit 

The chief priests and scribes sought how they 
might take him by craft, and put him to death, 

Mark xiv. i. 

3. Art; skill; dexterity in a particular manual 
occupation; hence, the occupation or em- 
ployment itself ; manual art; trade; specifi- 
cally (with the definite article), free mason- 
ry; as, brothers of the craft. 

Ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. 

Acts xix. AS- 

4. The members of a trade collectively.— 

5. Uaut. a vessel; as, she is a tidy craft: 
generally used in a collective sense for ves- 
sels of any kind. 

Right against the bay, where the Dutch fort 
stands, there is a navigable river for small craft. 

Dampier. 

—Small craft, a tei-m given to small ves- 
sels of all lands, as sloops, schooners, cut- 
ters, <fcc. 

Craft t (kraft), v.i. To play tricks. ‘You 
have crafted fair/ Shak. 

Craft (kraft), n. A croft. [Scotch.] 

I fear that with the geese 
I shortly boost to pasture 

I’ the craft some day. Burns. 

Craftily (krafti-li), ado. With craft, cun- 
ning, or gnile; artfully; cunningly; with 
more art than honesty. 


fi, Fr. toTi; ng, sin^; ®H, tfeen; th, «Mn; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See HEY. 
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Craftiness (kraf ti-nes), n. Artfulness; dex- j 
terity in devising and effecting a purpose; j 
cunning; artifice; stratagem. I 

He taketh tlie wise in their own craftiness, \ 

: ■ Job V. 13. ■ ■ ! 

Not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word 
of God deceitfully, s Cor. iv. a. 

Craftless (ki-aftles), a. Eree from craft or 
cunning. 

Covetousness . . . undoes those who specially be- 
long to God’s protection, helpless, cra/ttess, and 
innocent people. ^cr. Taylor. 

Craftsman (krafts^an), n. An artificer; a 
mechanic; one skilled in a manual occupa- 
tion. 

Craftsmanship (krafts'man-ship), n. The 
skilled work of a craftsman. 

Effective religious art, therefore, has always lain, 
and 1 believe must always lie, between the two ex- 
tremes— of barbarous idoi-fashioning on one side, and 
magnificent cra/ts?na7tshif on the other. Rnskm. 

Craftsnaaster (krafts'mas-ter), n. One 
skilled in his craft or trade. 

.Crafty (krafti), a. 1. Cunning; artful; skilful 
in devising and pursuing a scheme by de- 
ceiving otixers, or liy taking advantage of 
their ignorance; wily; sly; fraudulent. 

He disappointeth the devices of the crafty. 

Job V. 12 , 

2. Artful; cunning, in a good sense or in a 
laudable pursuit; dexterou.s; skilful.— S. t Ap- 
plied to things, indicating skill. ‘Cmfty 
work.’ Piers Ploioman.—4:. Characterized 
by deceit; as, crafty wiles.— S yn. Gunning, 
artful, wily, sly, fraudulent, deceitful, subtle. 
Crafty S-maHjt n. A craftsman. Chaucer. 
Crag (krag), n. [Gael, creag, Ir. craig, W. 
careg, a rock, stone.] 1. A steep, rugged 
rock; a rough broken rock, or point of a 
rock, ‘ Splintered crags that wall the dell.’ 
Termysoih. — 2. In geol. shelly deposits in 
Korfolk and Suffolk, usually of gravel and 
sand, of the older pliocene period, subdi- 
vided into three members— viz. the upper 
or manvmaliferous crag, the red crag, and 
the lower or coralline crag.— Crag and tail, 
Craig and tail, in geol. a name applied to a 
form of secondary hills, common in Britain, 
in which a bold and precipitous front is 
presented to the west or north-west, while 
the opposite side is formed of a sloping 
declivity. The rock on which Edinburgh 
Castle stands, with its ‘tail’ gradually slop- 
ing down to Holyrood, presents a fine ex- 
ample. This phenomenon is due probalfiy 
to the currents of the ‘drift’ or glacial 
epoch. 

Crag (la’ag), n. [D. Icrctag, G. kragen, the 
throat or neck; A, Sax. tiracca, Sc. craig, 
the neck, the throat, Aldn craw. ] The neck; 
the throat. 

They looken big, as bulls that have been bate. 

And bearen the cra^^ge so stiffe and so state. 

As cocke on his dunghill crowing cranck. Spenser, 

Cragged (krag'ed), a. Full of crags or 
broken rocks; rough; rugged; abounding 
with prominences, points, and inequalities. 
Must oft into its crag-^ed rents descend 
The higher but to mount. Baillie, 

Craggedness (krag'ed-nes), n. The state of 
abounding with crags or broken pointed 
rocks. 

Cragginess (krag'i-nes), n. The state of 
being craggy. 

Crag^ (kragfi),ti. Full of crags; abounding 
with broken rocks; rugged with projecting 
points of rocks. 

Mountaineers that from Severus came, 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica, Drydeti. 

Cragsman (kragz'man), n. One who is dex- 
terous in climbing crags or rocks; sjpecific- 
ally, one who climbs cliffs overhanging the 
sea to procure sea-fowls or their eggs. 
Craig (krag), n, A crag; a rock. [Scotch.] 
Craig (krag), n. [See Crao.] The neck; the 
throat. [Scotch.] 

The knife that nicket Abel’s craig 
He'll prove you fully. 

It was a faulding jocteleg. Stirns. 

Craiget (krag'et), a. [See preceding.] 
Necked; as, a laug-cmi^cf heron. [Scotch.] 
Craigie (krag'i), n. A diminutive of &raig, 
the throat. [Scotch.] 

If e’er you want, or meet wi’ scant, 

May I ne’er weet my craigie. Sums, 

Craigsman (kragz'man), n. A cragsman. 
[Scotch.] 

Crall (krai), n. Same as Creel. 

Crake t (krak), n, A boast. [See Craok.] 
Spenser, 

Cra^e (krak), n. [Evidently onomatopoetfe, 
like croak, creak; comp. L. crex, Gr. krex, a 
landrail; Icel. krdka, to croak, &c,] Crex, a 
genus of migratory grallatorial birds of the 


family Eallidm. The best known species i.s 
the corncrake or landrail (Crex praiensis), 
whose singular note, ‘ crek,’ ‘crek,’ is heard 
from fields of rye-grass or com in the early 
summer, although it is so shy, swift, and 
nimble in threafling its way among the grass- 
stems that multitudes have heard it who 
have never seen it. The cry may be so exactly 
imitated by drawing the Idade of a knife 
across an indented bone, or the thumb over 
a small-toothed comb, that by tliese means 
it may be decoyed within sight. It is a 
pretty bird, the upper part of the body 
being elegantly mottled with darkish brown, 
ashen, and warm chestnut tints. It weighs 
about 0 oz. , and is 10 inches long. These 
birds make their appearance in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland in the month of April, 
and take their departure to wanner climates 
before the apiiroach of winter. 

Crake (Icrak), v.i [From the noun.] To cry 
like a crake ; to utter the harsh cry of the 
coni-crake. 

Crake,! x.i. pret. pp. craked; ppr. craking. 
To crack; to boast. 

Then she is mortal born, how so ye crake. Spenser, 

Crake,! f.i. To utter loudly or boastingly; 
to boast. 

To whom the boaster ... 

... did unseemly speeches crake. Spenser. 

Crake-berry (krak'be-ri), n. A species of 
Empetrmn or berry -bearing heath ; the 
crowbeny (K nigrum). 

Crakel, ! v. i. To crackle ; to quaver hoarsely 
in singing. Chaucer. 

Oraker,! a. [That is, cmcifccr.] A boaster; 
a braggart. ‘Great crakers were never yet 
great fighters.’ Old play. 

Crakys,! n, pi. l~ cracks.} An old term for 
great guns.— Crakys of war, the name given 
to cannons in the time of Edward III. 

Cram (kram), v.t. pret. & pp. crammed; 
ppr. cramming. [A. Sax. crammimi, to cram; 
cog. Dan. kramme, to crush; Sw. krama, to 
pressor crush.] 1. To press or drive, par- 
ticularly in filling or thrusting one thing 
into another; to stuff; to crowd; to fill to 
superfluity; as, to cram anything into a 
basket or bag; to cram, a room with yieople. 
'■Cram our ears with wool.’ Tcunyf^on. 

‘ torehouses crammed with grain.’ Shak. 

2. To fill witli food beyond satiety; to stuff. 
Children would be more free from iliseases, if they 

were not cra7n7n€d so much by fond mothers. Locke. 

3. To thrust in by force; to crowd. 

Being thus cra77ii7ied into the basket, a couple of 
Ford’s knaves were called. Shak. 

Fate has cra77i7ned us all into one lease. Drydetu 

4. Fig. to endeavour to qualify a pupil for 
an examination, in a comparatively short 
time, by storing his memory with informa- 
tion, not so much with the -vdewof his gain- 
ing real acquaintance with tlie subjects Jis 
to his passing the ordeal; to grind; to 
coach. 

I can imagine some impertinent inspector, having 
craTTtTTtcdtho children, ... to put us old people out 
to show our grammatical paces. SLickwood's Mag, 

5. To tell lies to; to fill up with false stories. 
[Slang.] 

Cram (kram), x.i. 1. To eat greedily or be- 
yond satiety; to stuff. 

Swinish gluttony . . . 

Crayns, and blasphemes his leader, Milto)t. 

2. To endeavour to prepare for an examina- 
tion by forced study, especially by storing 
the memory with facts to the neglect of 
principles; to grind; as, he is cramming lor 
the competition. 

Cram (kram), n, 1. In weming, a warp hav- 
ing more than two threads in each dent or 
split of the reed.— 2. Matters of fact, as dis- 
tinguished from principles, committed to 
memory with a view to immediate use; in- 
formation got up huniedly for an examina- 
tion or other special purpose.— 3. A lie. 
[Slang.] 

Crambe (kram'be), n. [L. and Gr. armnbe, a 
kind of cabbage.] A genus of cnioiferous 
plants, natives of Europe and Asia. They 
are perennial herbs, with stout branched 
stems and broad leaves. One species, Q. 

(sea-kale), is a native of the sandy 
and shingly coasts of Britain. The wild 
plant was formerly eaten, but for two hun- 
dred years it has been cultivated in this 
country, and has been introduced into the 
Continent. 

Crambo (kram'bo), n. [L. cram&e, a cab- 
bage. ‘ Cranibe repetita,’ cabbage re-boiled 
and presented for a second time ; hence, 
tedious repetition.] 1. A game in which one 
person gives a word, to which another finds 
a rhyme. 


I sa^v in one corner ... a clu;,tef of men and 
women, diverting theuihelves witlt ,a g.:ime .it cratnba 
1 heard several double rhymes . , . which raised a 
grc.it deal of nhrth. Bddisim. ‘ 

2. A wor<l rhyming %vith another. ‘Every 
crambo he could find.’ Swiff. 

Crambo-clink (kram'l »u-klingk), n. Bhyme. 
[Scotch. J 

A' ye wha live by sowps u’ drink, 

A' ye wh.a live liy crimibo-cii/tk, 

Come mourn wi' me. Bur/is. 

Crambns (kram'bu.s), n. [(ir. krnmbon, dry, 
parched, shrivelled] A genus <if moths of 
the family Tineitla?. In (trossing dry mea- 
dows in the snnnuer-tiine we observe nu» 
merous little inrffhs ily from the gmss at 
every step we take; such are the' insects 
which constitute the genus (djaubiis, and 
of which there are about forty speeies in 
this country. 'I’hey are called in England 
the veneers, and sometime.s gras.s-njot'hs. 
Crameria, Krameria (kra!n-e'ri-,u), n. a 
genus of plants, nat. order Eolygalaceui. 

C. triaadria is a renivian tree, the root of 
which is called rhatany, a siibstince that 
has hoon long known to the prothurers of 
jiort wine. It is a powerful ahtringent. 
Crammer (krain'er), n. 1 . A teaciier who 
cram.s or prepares students for special ex- 
aminations. 

Old Dudtlie Long-lugs couldn’t say his grammar; 

Put him to the tre.iflniiU, .and then to the c7-a77im€r. 

Blitck^oand’s Magazine. 

2. A he. [.^lang/j 

Cramoisie,! Cramoisy! (kra-moi^zi), a. 
[See GiiimsuN.J Crimson. 

A splendid seignior, nifigniticcnt in crantoi^v velvet 

"■ Motley, y 

Cramoisie,! Cramoisy,! a. CriniBou cloth. 
Spelled also Crummrmj. ‘In enmmesy 
clode.' Guicain Douglas. 

Cramp (kramp), n. (This word appears in 
I), kramp, cramp, spasm, also kt'um, a 
cramp-iron; Dan. krampe, cramp, a ci-amp- 
iron; Sw. kramp, cramp, krampa, a cramp- 
iron; G. kramp f, cramp, kramipe, a cramp- 
iron; according to Skeat from Teutonic root 
kramp, seen also in cram, clamp, crimp, 
crumple. ] L S] lasm ; tlie contraction d a lim b 
or sohie muscle of the body, attended with 
pain, and sometimes with cnuvuisimis «*r 
niimbueas.— 2, Itestraint; couiinement; that 
which hinders from motion or e.xpausion. 

a nnrrow fortune i:-, a crafnp to a gre.'it mind, 
I.’/istra7ige. 

3. A piece of iron bent at the ends, serving 
to hold together liicees of timber, stones, 
Ac.; a cramp-iron.— 4. A portable kind of 
iron press, having a screw at one end .and 
a movable shoulder at the other, cmplcfyed 
by ctirpenter.s tind jijiners for clc>sely com- 
pressing the joints of frtimuwork.~5. A piece 
of -wood having a curve corresponding to 
that of the upper part of the instep, on 
which the upper leather of a boot is stretched 
to give it the requisite shape. 

Cramp (kramp), v.t 1. To pvCm or affect 
with spasms or cramps. 

I can laugh, heartily laugh, 

When the gout C7’a7nps my joints. Ford. 

2. To confine; to restrain; to hinder from 
action or expansion; us, to cramp the exer- 
tions of a nation; to the genius. 

The mind may be as much crtnnped by too much 
knowledge as by ignorance. Layard. 

3. To fasten, confine, or hold with a crump 
or cramp-iron,— 4. To fashion or shape on a 
cramp; as, to cramp boot legs. 

Cramp Ovramp), a. Difficult; knotty. [Bare.] 
‘Care being taken not to add any cramp 
reasons for this opinion. ’ Coleridge. 
Cramp-bark (kramp'biirk), n. In thelmUed 
States, the popular name of the Vllmrmmy 
Oxycoeem, a medicinal plant having anti- 
spasmodical properties. 

Cramp-bone (kramj/bon), n. The patella of 
a sheep, so named because it was considered 
a charm against cramp. 

He could turn cra7?ip~bottes into chess-men. Dickens, ' ■ 

Cramp-fish (kramp'fish), n. The torpedo or 
electric ray, which in common with other 
fishes (the electric eel for instance) is cap- 
able of giving severe electric shocks. See 
Torpepo. 

Cramp-troii (kramp'i-6ri]), n. [See Cramp.] 
A piece of metal, usually iron, bent at each 
end, and let into the upper surface of two 
pieces of stone, when their perpendicular 
faces are joined together. Cramp-irons are 
commonly employed in works requiring 
great solidity, for the purpose of fastening 
the stones securely together. In common 
works they are applied chiefly to the stones 
of copings and cornices, and generally in 
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any external ’VTork upon the upper surface, 
or between the beds of the stones. Called 
also 

Crampisht (kramp'ish), v.t To contract; to 
cramp. Chaucer. 

CJrampit (kram'pit), n. 1. A piece of metal 
at the end of the scabbard of a sword.— 
2. [Scotch.] (a) A cramp-iron. (&) A pieceof 
iron made to fit the sole of the shoe, with 
small spikes in it, for keeping the foot firm 
on ice or slippery ground. ® 

Cramponee (kramp-o-ne'), n. [Fr. cram- 
ponne, pp. of cramponner, to affix %vith a 
cramp.] In her. applied to a cross, having 
a cramp or square piece at each end. 
Crampon (kram'pon), n. In hot. an adventi- 
tious root which serves as a fulcrum or sup- i 
port, as in the ivy. 

Crampoon (kram'pbn), n. l. An iron instru- 
ment fastened to the shoes of a storming 
party, to assist them in climbing a rampart. 

2. In arch, an apparatus used in the raising 
of timber or stones, consisting of two hooked 
pieces of Iron hinged together somewhat 
like double callipers. 

Cramp-ring (kramp'ring), w. A ring of gold 
or silver, which, after being blessed by the 
English sovereign, was formerly believed to 
cure cramp and falling-sickness. The custom 
of blessing great numbers on Good Friday 
continued down to the time of Queen Mary. 
Crampy (kramp'i), a. 1, Afflicted with 
cramp.™ 2. Inducing cramp or abounding 
in cramp. ‘This crarapi/ country.’ lloioiti. 
Oran, Crane (kran, krhn), n. [Gael, crann, 
a measui’e of fresh herrings, as many as fill 
a barrel] In Scotland, a measure of capa- 
city for fresh herrings, as taken out of the 
net. A cran contains 37.V imperial gallons, 
and a barrel 2G;] gallons; but, after tliey 
have l)een properly cured, it is reckoned 
that nearly as many fish can be packed into 
a barrel as are contaiiual in a cran. The 
average nnm])cr of lierrings to the cran 
may be I'oughly set down at 750. 

Cranage (kran'iij), n. [From crane.} The 
liberty of using a crane at a wharf for raising 
wares from a vessel; also, the money or price 
paid for the use of a crane. 

Cranberry (kran'be-ri), a. [Crane and herry, 
from a fancied resembliujoe of its long 
slender stalks to tlie legs of a crane; or be- 
cause the berrie.s are ea-ten by crjines.] The 
fruit of Oxycoceu8 palitufrii^, nat. order 
Vacciniaccfe'. It is also called Mo,s^i-herry or 
Mtiur-berry, as it grows only on j>eat-bogs or 
swa rnpy land ,u.siially among masses of sphag- 
num. The berry, wdicn ripe, is globose arid 
dark red, and a little more than I- iiicli in 
diameter. The,se berries form a sauce of 
extiuisite flavour, and are used fin* tarts. 
The cranberry of the Tnited States is the 
0. iiiaerocarpn^. Vaeelnium Vith ulma is 
often called tlic cranberry in Scotland. 
Crance (krans), n. JS'aut any boom iron, 
but particularly an iron cap attached to the 
outer end of the bowsprit, through which 
the jib-boom passes. 

Crancli (kranch). See Craunch. 

Crancl5:,t CranKf (krank), a. [Perhaps allied 
to ran/c, luxuriant; A. Sax. ranc, proud.] 
Lusty; stout; sprightly; lively; courageous^ 
For I was a brisk wit, a eranl' young hoy. 

Df\ H. More. 

Used a<Iverbially by Spenser. See extract 
imder Crag, the throat. 

Crane (kran), n, [A. Sax, cran; cog. B. Jeraan^ 
G. krahn, kranich, leel. trani, Ban. trane 
(both with tr for kr), Arimu'. karan, W, ga- 



Crowned Crane {Btii’earta'i pavontna). 


ran, Gr. gerams, L. gnus, according to Max 
Muller, Pott, tfec., from a root gar, seen in 


L. garrio, Gr. geryo, to call] 1. A migratory 
grallatorial or wading bird of the genus 
Qrus, family Gmidae. ” The bill is straight, 
sharp, and long, with a furrow from the nos- 
trils toward the point; the nostrils are linear, 
and the feet have four toes. These fowls have 
long legs and a long neck, being destined to 
wade and seek their food among grass and 
reeds in marshy grounds. The common 
crane is about 4 feet in length, of a slender 
body. It is the <?. cinerea; the Siberian 
crane is the G. gigantea, and the brown 
crane the G. canadensis. The crowned 
crane, by some classed in a separate genus 
(Balearica), is about the size of the common 
crane. It receives its common name from 
having the occiput crowned with a tuft of 
slender yellow feathers.— 2. A machine for 
raising ^-eat weights, and depositing them 
at some distance from their original place; 
for example, raising bales from the hold of 
a ship, and depositing them on the quay. 
Cranes are generally constructed on the 
principle of the wheel and axle, cog-wheel, 
or wheel and pinion. The most common of 
the many varied forms consists of a vertical 
revolving shaft, with an arm or jib, project- 
ing upwards at an angle of from 40° to 50° 
from the shaft. At the upper extremity of 
the jib is a fixed pulley, over which is passed 
one end of the rope or chain to receive the 
weight, the other end being made fast to a 
cylinder fitted with a wheel and pimon, by 
means of which the weight can be raised to 
the required height. By the revolving mo- 
tion of the vertical shaft the weight can be 
placed in any spot within the sweep of the 
jib. Where the objects to be raised are of con- 
siderable weight, cranes are generally turned 
by a steam-engine; in other cases by human 
force. A double crane is a crane with two 
jibs, one of which is employed in raising a 
load while the other deposits its load in posi- 
tion. A travelling crane is a crane mounted 
on a carnage or frame travelling on a wide- 
gauge railroad. It is in extensive use wliere 
heavy loads, as timber, stone, or iron, have 
to be moved to some distance. — 3. A machine 
for weighing goods on the principle of the 
crane for lifting weights. Such machines 
are common in market towns in Ireland. 
See Craner.— 4. An iron arm or beam at- 
tached to the back or side of afli'e-place and 
movable horizontally, used for supporting a 
pot or kettle over a fire, —6. pi. JVaiit. pieces 
of iron or timber at a vessel’s side for stow- 
ing boats or spars iijion. — 6. A siphon or 
crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a 
cask. 

Crane (kran), v.i pret. & pp. craned; ppr. 
craning. To stretch out one’s neck like a 
crane; hence, in hunting, to look before 
one leaps; to pull up at a dangerous jump. 

But where was he, the hero of our tale f Fencing? 
Craninff} Hitting? Missing? Is he over, or is lie 
under? Has he killed, or is he killed? Disradi. 

Crane (kriin), v.t. To cause to rise as by a 
crane: followed by up. [Bare.] j 

An upstart craned up to the height he has. : 

Massinger. * 

Crane-fly (la*anffii), n. A genus of insects 
(Tipula), belonging to the family Tipulidae. 
The mouth is a prolongation of the head; 
the upper jaw is arched; the palpi are two, 
curved, and longer than the head; the 
proboscis short; the wings lanceolate and 
spreading, and the legs very long. T. oler- 
acea is the well-known daddy-long-legs. 
Craner (kran'er), n. l. One who cranes at a 
fence; one who flinches before difficulty or 
danger; a coward.™ 2. An official in charge 
of a public crane for weighing. 

Some country towns of Ireland have in the market- 
place a crane for the weighing of goods, produce, 
&c. An official, popularly the craner, has charge of 
the machine, who gives a certificate of weight to all 
concerned, a dictum uncontrovertible. This is called 
the crafter's note, and when any one makes an asser- 
tion of the ‘long-bow’ nature, a sceptic auditor will 
say, ‘Very nice; but I should like me craner's note 
for that.' Notes ctnd Queries. 

Craate’s-blE (kranz'hil), l. The popular 
name given to the species of Geranium, from 
the long slender beak of their fruit. They 
are herbs or sometimes shrubs found in 
temperate regions. Eleven species are 
found in Britain. Some of the species have 
beautiful flowers and a fragrant odour, and 
several of them are valued for their astrin- 
gent properties. See Geeahium.— - 2. A pair 
of long-nosed pincers used by surgeons. 
Crang (krang), n. [B. kreng, a carcass.] The 
carcass of a whale, 

CrangonCkrang'gon), 71. The shrimp, a genus 
of macrurous or long -tailed crustaceans. 


The common shrimp is the Crangon vulgaris; 
the shrimp common in the arctic regions is 
the Crangon Boreas. 

Crangonidse (krang-gonfi-de), n. 2 )l. A family 
of macrurous or long-tailed crustaceans, of 
which the genus Crangon is the type. See 
Crangon. 

Cranial _(la^’a''ni-al), a. Belating to or like 
the cranium. 

Craniidse (Icra-nifi-de), n. pi. A family of 
brachiopod fossil and recent shells, char- 
acterized by the absence of a hinge and 
peduncle, the shells being attached by the 
lower valve. 

Craniofacial 0cra"ni-6-fa'shal), a. [L.L. cra- 
nium, the skull, and L. facies, the face,] 
Pertaining to the cranium and face.— Cranio- 
facial angle. Same as Facial Angle (which 
see under Facial). 

Craniognomy (kra-ni-og'no-mi), n. [Gr. 
kr anion, the skull, and Gr. gnome, judg- 
ment. ] The doctrine or science winch treats 
of the form and other characteristics of the 
skull 

Craniological (kra''ni-o-loj"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to ci’aniology. 

Cranioiogist (kra-ni-oFo-jist), 7i. One who 
treats of craniology, or one who is vei-sed in 
the science of the cramiim. 

Craniology (kra-ni-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. kranion, 
the skull, and logos, discourse.] A discourse 
or treatise on the cranium or skull; the 
science wMch investigates the structure 
and uses of the skulls 'in various animals; 
the art of determining the intellectual and 
moral peculiarities of individuals by the 
shape of their skulls. See Phrenology, 
Cranioineter (kra-ni-om^et-er), -n. [Gr. 
Jamdo7i, the skull, and ^rietron, measure.] 
An instrument for measmiiig the skulls of 
animals. 

Craniometrical (kra''ni-o-inet"rik-al), a. 
Pertaining to craniometry. 

Craniometry (krii-ni-oin'et-ri), oi. The art 
of measuring tlie cranium or skulls (.»f ani- 
mals, for discovering their spedlic difier- 
ences. 

Cranioscopist (kra-ni-os'kop-ist), One 
skilled or professing belief in cranioscopy; 
a phrenologist. 

It was found of equal dimensions in a literary man, 
whose skull piu:i:Iecl the cramoscopists. Coleridge. 

Cranioscopy (kra-ni-os'ko-pi). n. [Gr. kra- 
nion, the skull, and skopeo, to view.] An 
e.xamination of the skull with the view of 
discovering the relative prominence and size 
of the difi^rent organs of the Ijrain, sup- 
posed to indicate the strength of particular 
passions and faculties; phrenology. 
Cranitun (kra'ni-iim), li. [Gr. kranion.] The 
skull of an animal; the assemblage of bones 
which inclose the brain. 

Crank (krangk), 7i. [Allied to ervngle, 
crinkle, crankle; B. krinkel, something bund- 
ing, a curve, krinkeU'n, to tw1.st, bend ; 
also to the adjective crank, A. 8ax. erana, 
Icel, krajikr, G. krank, sick.] 1. An iron 
axis with the end bent like an elbow, 
serving as a handle for communicating 
circular motion; as, the crank of a grind- 
stone; or for changing circular into recipi’o- 
eating motion, as in a saw-mill, or recipro- 
cating into circular motion, as in a steam- 
engine. The single crank (1) can only be 
used on the end of an axis. The double 
crank (2) is employed when it is necessary 



I, Single Crank. 2, DouDle Crank. 3, Bell Crank. 

that the axis should be extended on both 
sides of the point at which the reciprocat- 
ing motion is applied. An exemplification 
of this aiTangenient is afforded by the ma- 
chinery of steam-boats. The bell-crank 
(3), so called from its being much used in 
bell-hanging, is for a totally different pur- 
pose to the others, being used merely to 
change the direction of a reciprocating 
motion, as from a horizontal to a vertical 
line.~2. Any bend, turn, winding, or in- 
volution. 


ch, cAain; eh. Sc. locA; g, <70; j,iob; ft, Fr. to7i; * ng, $H, tAen; th, fAin; w, 7t'ig; wh, tcAig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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. Through the cran&s and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, i 
From me receive that natural competency. 

Whereby they live. Shak. 

S. A twisting or turning in speech; a con- 
ceit which consists in a change of the form 
or meaning of a word. 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. Milton. 

4 An iron brace for various purposes; such 
as the braces which support the lanterns on 
the poop-quarters of vessels.— 5. An instru- 
ment of prison discipline, consisting of a 
small wheel, like the paddle-wheel of a 
steam vessel, which on the prisoner turning 
a handle outside revolves in a box partially 
filled with gravel. The labour in turning 
it is more or less severe according to the 
quantity of gravel. 

CranR (krangk), a. [A. Sax. cmnc, weak, 
sick; D. and G. Icei. kranJcr, sick, 

ill. See the noun.] l.f Sick; ill //oioflZZ.— 
2. Naut. liable to be overset, as a ship when 
she is too narrow, or has not sufficient bal- 
last to carry full sail— 3. In a shaky or 
crazy condition; loose; disjointed. 

For the machinery of laughter took some time to 
get in motion, and seemed o'ank and slack. 

* CarlyU, 

At Over-confident; giddy; sprightly. See 
Cranck. 

Crank t (krangk), A sick person. 

Thou art a counterfeit crank, a cheater. Burton. 

Crank (krangk), n.i. [See Crank, n. and 
Oeinkle.] To run in a winding course; 
to bend, wind, and turn. ‘ (The hare) cranks 
and crosses with a thousand doubles. ’ Shak. 
See how this river comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me from the best of all my land, 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. SJtak. 

Crank-bird (krangkberd), n. The name of 
the lesser spotted wood -pecker {Picns 
minor). 

Cranked (krangkt), a. Having a bend or 
crank; as, a cranked axle. 

Crank - hatcbes (krangkffiach-ez), n. pi 
Hatches on the deck of a steam- vessel, raised 
to a proper elevation, for covering the 
cranks of the engines. 

Crank -book (krangldiuk), n. In a turn- 
ing-lathe, the rod connecting the treadle 
and fly. 

Crankle (krangk'l), v.t. pret. & pp. crankled; 
ppr. erankling. [Dim. of Crank, v.i. See 
Crank.] To break into bends, turns, or 
angles; to crinkle. 

Old Vaca's stream . . . her wouted track 
Forsook, and drew her humid train aslope, 

Philips. 

Crankle (krangkl), v.i. To bend, wind, or 
turn. “Along the cmnfcZwg path.' Drayton. 
Crankle (krangkl), n. A bend or turn; a 
crinkle; an angular prominence. 

CrankneSB (krangk'nes), n. The condition 
or property of being crank, 

Crankous (krangk'us), a. Irritated; irrit- 
able. [Scotch,] 

Crank-pin (krangk'pin), n. In a steam en- 
gine, the cylindrical piece joining the ends 
of the crank arms, and attached to the con- 
necting-rod, or, in vibrating engines, to the 
piston-rod. 

Cranky (krangkl), a. i. Nant same as 
Crank.—% Full of crotchets or whims; not 
to be depended on; unsteady; crazy. [Golloq,] 
Crannied (kranliid),di. [See Granny.] Hav- 
ing rents, chinks, or fissures; as, a crannied 
wall 

Crannog, Crannoge (kran'og, kran'oj), n. 
[Ir., from cran, Gael a tree, a mast, 

a pile.] The name given in Ireland and 
Scotland to the fortified islands in lakes, or 
platforms supported by piles, which were 
in use as dwelling-places and places of 
refuge among the old Celts. See Lacustrine 
or Lake Dwellings, under Lacustrine. 
Cranny (kran'ni), n. [Apparentlyof the same 
origin as Fr. cran, a notch, a nick; G. krinw, 
a rent, from L, ctrena, a notch.] 1, Properly, 
a rent; but commonly, any small narrow 
opening, fissure, crevice, or chink, as in a 
wail or other substance. 

In a firm building, the cavities ought to be filled 
with brick or stone, fitted to the crannies. Dryden, 
2. A hole; a secret retired place. 

He peeped into every cranny. Ariutkmt. 
a In glass-making, an iron instrument for 
forming the necks of glasses. 

Cranny (kranbii), a. Pleasant; brisk; jovial. 
[Local] 

Cranny (kran'ni), v.i. l. To become inter- 
sected with or penetrated by crannies or 
" clefts. ' 

The ground did cranny everywhere. 

And light did pierce the hell. A. Golding. 


2. To enter by crannies; to haunt crannies. 
All tejiantless save to the cranny ing wind. B yron. 
Cranreucb (kran-rqeh), n. [Of Gaelic ori- 
gin.] Hoar-frost. [Scotch.] 

And infant frosts begin to bite, 

In hoary cranreuch drest. Burns. 

Orantara(kraTi-ta'r^; n. [Gael crann-tara, 
cross of shame.] The fiery cross which 
formed the rallying symbol in the Highlands 
of Scotland on any sudden emergency, so 
called because disobedience to what the 
symbol implied inferred infamy. 

Craatst (krants), n. A garland carried be- 
fore the bier of a maiden and hung over her 
grave. “Yet here she is allow’d her virgin 
Grants.* Shah [The use of the word here 
is unique. It i.s evidently the same word as 
the G. kranz, H. Icel. and Sw. krans, gar- 
land.] 

Crap (krap), n. [See Crop.] The top of any- 
thing; the craw of a fowl: used ludicrously 
for a man’s stomach, [Scotch. ] “He has a 
cmp for a’ com.' Proverb. 

Crap (krap), n. Buckwheat {Polygonum 
Fagopyruni). [Local] 

Crapaudine (krap'ad-iu), a. In arch, turn- 
ing on pivots at top aiid bottom : said of 
doors. 

Crapaudtae (krap'gd-in), n. In farriery, 
ari ulcer on the coronet of a horse. 

Crape (krap), n. [Fr. cr£pe; O.Fr. crespe, a 
silk tissue curled into minute wrinkles, 
from crepe r, to curl, to frizzle; L. crispare, 
from crispus, curled. See Crisp. ] A thin 
transparent stuff, made of raw silk gummed 
and twisted on the mill, woven without 
crossing, and much used in mourning. 
Crape is also used for gowms, and the dress 
of the clergy. 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. Pope. 

Crape (krap), v.t. pret. & pp. craped; ppr. 
craping. To curl; to form into ringlets; as, 
to crape the hair. 

Crape-fish (krapffish), ?z. Cod-fish salted 
ami pressed to hardness. 

Craple (krap'i), a. [See Grapple,] a claw. 
Grapnel (krap'nel), n. [See Grapnel.] a 
hook or drag. 

Crappit-b.ead(krap'pit-hea), n. A haddock's 
head stutted with the roe, oatmeal, &c. 
[Scotch,] 

I expected him sac faithfully, that I gae a look to 
making the friar’s chicken mysell, and the crappii- 
heads too. Sir )V. Scott. 

Crapiaa,t Crapnlet (krap'u-la, krap'ul), n. 
[L.J The same as Crapulence. Cotton. 
Crapulence (krap'u-lens). n. [L. crapula, 
into.xication, from Gr. kraipale.] Drunken- 
ness; a surfeit, or the sickness occasioiied 
by intemperance. 

Crapulent, Crapulous (krap'ii-lent, krap'- 
u-Ius)>n. 1. Drunk; surcharged with liquor; 
sick by intemperance.-- -2. Connected or as- 
sociated with drunkenness. “ The crapulous 
residence of his father.' Brougham. [In 
both uses rare.] 

Crapy (krap'i), a. Like crape. 

Crare,t Grayer t (krar, kra'er), n. [O.Fr. 
craier; L.L. craiera, a kind of ship employed 
by the Scandinavians.] A slow unwieldy 
trading vessel of old times. ‘ Every vessel, 
ship, or crare.* Stat. 2 Jac. I. x.xxii. ‘ WJiat 
coast thy sluggish crare might easiliest hai’- 
bour in.' Shak. 

erase, v.t. and n. Same as Craze. 
erased, t a. [Fr. broken.] Broken; 
bruised; crushed. Chaucer. 

Crash (krash),tj.t [Imitative, Comp, ernes', 
clash, crush, &c.] To break to pieces vio- 
lently; to dash with tumult and violence. 
He shak’t his head and crasht his teeth. Fairfax. 
All within was noise 
Of songs, and clapping hands, and boys 
That a-ask'd the glass and beat the floor. 

Tefinyson. 

Crash (krash), v.t To make the loud mul- 
tifarious sound of a thing or things falling 
and breaking; or to make any similar noise. 
“Such a heavy blow that all the bones cms/it 
under it.' Chapman. 

Crash (krash), n. l. The loud sound of a 
thing or things falling and breaking at once; 
a sound made by dashing; as, the crash of a 
falling tree or a falling house or any similar 
sound. “The crash of the near cataract.’ 
Tennyson. 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds, 
Addison. 

2. The collapse of a commercial undertaking; 
bankruptcy; failure; as, “At last the <^ash 
came, and B and his family were ruined/ 
Crash (S^sh), n. [L. orassus, thick.] A' 
coarse kind of linen cloth, mostly used for 
towels. 


Crashing (krash'ing), n. The sound of many 
things falling and breaking at once. 

There sh:dl be a great crashing from the hills. 

: Zeph. i. lo, - 

Crasis (kra'sis), n. [Gr, krasis, a mixing.] 
1. In med. the mixture of the constituents 
of a iiuid, as the blood; hence, temperaincnt; 
constitution.— 2. In gram, a figure by which 
two different letters are contracted into one 
long letter or into a ditflithong; as, alefhea 
into aliithe, teicheos into teichous. It is other- 
wise called S}/7icpresis. 

Craspedota (kras-pe-do'ta), n. pi [Gr. kras- 
pedoo, to surround with a menilirane.] The 
naked-eyed medusm. 

Crass (kras), a. [L. crassus, the same as 
gross (which see).] 1. (iross; thick; coarse; 
not thin, nor fine; applied t«> fluids amd 
s<)li<ls. ‘Cra.ss ami fumid exhidjitions.’ Sir 
T. Browne.— 2. Gross; stupid; obtuse; as, 
crass ignorance. 

A cloud of folly darkens the soul, and makes it 
crass and material. ycr. Taylor. 

Crassament (kras'a-ment), n. [L. crassa- 
vwntnm, from o'assus, thick.] The thick 
red part of the blood, as distinct from the 
serum or aqueous part; the clot. 
Crassiment t ( krasT-ment ), n. Thickness. 
“The other solid parts of the body of the 
same crassiment.’ Smith. 

Crassitude (krasl-tud), n. [L. crassltudo.j 
Grossness; coarseness; thickness: applied 
to liquids or solids, “ The greater crassitude 
and gravity of sea-water.’ Woodward. [Hare.] 
Crassness (kras'nes), n. Gro.ssnes5. 

The ethereal body contracts crassnes.?, as the im- 
material faculties abate in their eJtercise. 

Glanvillc. ' 

Crassixla (kras'su-la), n. [A dim, of 1. 
crassiis, thick, and hence succulent, in 
reference to their leave.s, ] A genus of plants, 
nat, order CTassulaceie, It consists of suc- 
culent herits and shrub.s, chiefly natives of 
South Africa. Various species are culti- 
vated for the beauty of their flowers, 
Crassulacese (kras-u-hVse-e), n. pi [See 
Crassula.] 'The house-leek family, a nat. 
order of polypetalous exogens. It consists of 
succulent plants, with heri>aceous or shrubby 
stems, and annual or perennial roots, grow- 
ing in hot, tlry, exposed places in the more 
temperate parts of the world, hut chiefly 
South Africa, Many .specie, s of CTassnla, 
Roehea, Sempendvinn, Sedum, Ac., are cul- 
tivated in our green-houses for the beauty of 
their flowers. Tlie flora. of Britain contains 
about a dozen species belonging to four 
genera. 

Crastmationt (kras-ti-mVshon), n. [L. 
craUmus, from eras, to-morrow. ] Procras- 
tination; delay. 

Crataegus (kra-te'gus), n. [Gr. krataigos, a 
kind of flowering thoni.] An extensive 
genus of hardy trees and bushes, nut. order 
Rosacece. The species are natives of the 
northern hemisphere, and are all able to 
ripen their fruit in England, They have cut 
or entire leaves, w'hite fragrant flowers, and 
small red or black drupaceous fruits, it 
conip?*ehends the hawthorns, oriental thorns, 
evergreen thorns, sinall-lcaved thorns, Ac. 
Crat^va (kra-te'va), n. [After Kratcuas, a 
Greek herbalist. ] A genus of East and "STest 
Indian plants, nat. order Capparidacem. The 
fruit of C. gynandra has a peculiar alliace- 
ous odour, whence it has received the name 
of the garlic-pear. 

Cratcht (krach), n. [Fr. crUhe, Pr. crepia, 
crepcha, 0. Sax. crihhia; the word is there- 
fore of Germanic origin, and allied to E. 
crib.} A rack; a grated crib or manger. 

I wa staid in the I was wrapped in swacldling- 

cloaths. Haki-7tfiil. 

Cratcht (Itrach), v.t To scratch. 
Cratch-cradle (icrach'kra-dl), n. See Cat’s- 

CEAULE. 

Cratches (kracli'ez), pi. [Comp. G. Imltze, 
the itch, cratches; kratzen, toscratcli.] In 
the man&ge, a sivelling on the pastern, under 
the fetlock, and sometimes under tlie hoof 
of a horse. 

Cratchiiig,t n. A scratching. Chaucer. 
Crate (krat), n. [L. crates, wicker- w'ork.] A 
kind of basket or hamper of wicker-work, 
used for the transportation of china, glass, 
crockery, and similar wmres. 

Crater (kra'tsr), n. [L. crater, from Gr. 
krater, a great cup, a mixing vessel, from 
kerannymi, to mix.] 1. The orifice or mouth 
of a volcano. Craters may be central or 
lateral, and there may be several subsidiary 
ones, which*' may shift their places, or be- 
come merged by subsidence into others. 
Craters are generally lower on one side 
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owing to the influence of the prevailing 
winds.— 2. A constellation of the southern 
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Crater of Antuco, South America. 

hemisphere, containing thirty - one stars, 
called also the Cup, 

Cratera (kra-te'ra), n. [L., a cup.] In hot. 
the cup-shaped receptacle of certain lichens 
and fungi. 

Orateriform (kra-t 6 r'i-form), a. In hot hav- 
ing the form of a crater; shaped like a goblet. 

Oraterous (ki'a'ter-us), a. Belonging to or 
like a crater. R Browning. [Rare.] 

OrauBCh (kransh), v.t [Imitative, same as 
cnmah, scrmich (which see). ] To crush with 
the teeth; to crunch. 

She would craunck the wings of a lark, bones and 
all, between her teeth. Swift. 

Crayat (kra-vat'), n. [Rr, BmmU., a Croat, 
because this piece of dress was adopted in 
the seventeenth century from the Croats 
who entered the French service.] A neck- 
cloth; an article of muslin, silk, or other 
material worn by men about the neck. 

Cravatted (kra-vat'ed), a. Wearing a cra- 
vat. 

The young man faultlessly appointed, handsomely 
cravatted. Thackeray. 

Crave (knlv), v.t pret. & pp. craved; ppr. 
craving. [A. Bax. crajian, to ask; cog, Icel 
krefja, Sw. kriifvaf S)mi. Icrmve, to crave, to 
aslc, to demand.] 1 . To ask with earnest- 
ness or importunity; to beseech; to implore; 
to ask with sulunission or humilitj^, as a de- 
pendant; to 1 )eg; to entreat. 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons. 

Shak. 

Joseph . . . went in boldly to Pilate, and a'aved 
the body of Jesus. Mark xv. 43. 

2. To call for, as a gratification; to long for; 
to require or demand, as a passion or appe- 
tite; as, the stomach or appetite craves 
food. — 3. Sometimes with for before the 
thing sought; as, I mwe /or mercy. ‘Once 
one may crave for love/ Sir J, Buchling.— 
Syx. To ask, seek, beg, beseech, implore, 
entreat, solicit. 

Craven (knVvn), n. [Etym. doubtful; pro- 
bably from O.Fr, m'avant&r, to overthrow; 
some say from cr^miUr, and connect it there- 
fore with recreant, both being from L. credo; 
others say that craven is one who has craved 
or craven his life at the enemy’s hands, but 
the old form cravant is against thi.s,] 1 . A 
vrord of obloquy used formerly of one van- 
quished in tx’ial by battle, and yielding to 
the con(tueror; hence, a recreant; a coward; 
a weak-hearted, spiritless fellow. 

Is it fic this soldier keep his oath? 

He is a cravat and a villain else, Shak. 
2. A vanquished, dispirited cock. 

No cock of mine; you crow too like a craven, 
Shak. 

Craven (kriVvn), a. Cowardly; base. 

The poor cravat bridegroom said never a word. 

■ Sir W. Scott. 

In his ujjnd all other feelings had given place to a 
craven fear for his life, Maeatday, 

CravexL (kra'vn), v.t To malce recreant, 
weak, or cowardly. ‘Dejected souls era- 
vemd with their own distrusts,’ Quarles. 

Graver (krav'Cr), n. One who craves or 
begs. 

Craving (kravflng), p. and a. 1 . Asking with 
importunity; begging; beseeching.— 2 . De- 
siring earnestly or inordinately; demanding 
gratification. ‘ A appetite,’ Arbuth- 
not 

Craving (Imav'ing), n. Vehement or urgent 
desire, or calling for; a longing for. ‘A 
regular 'vicissitude and succession of crav- 
ings and satiety.' U Estrange. 

Cravtagly (krav'ing-Ii), adv. In an earnest 
or cra\dng manner. 

ch. cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, < 70 ; j, job; 


Cravingness (krav'ing-nes), n. The state of 
craving. 

Craw (kru), n. [Of same origin as Dan. 
kro, D. kraag, G. krageuy the throat, craw. 
Akin cra,^.] 1 . The crop or first stomach of 
fowls. Hence— 2 . Stomach, in a general 
sense. ‘As tigers combat with an empty 
craw. ’ Byron. —3. Comb or wattles of poul- 
try: a use of doubtful propriety. 

she fluttered up to Clive with such an agitation, of 
plumage, redness of craw, and anger of manner, as 
a maternal hen shows if she has reason to think you 
menace her chickens, Thackeray. 

Craw (kra), v.i. To crow like a cock; to 
boast. ‘The cock may [Scotch.] 

Crawfish, n. See Ceayfish. 

Crawl (krai), v.i. [Of same origin as Sw. 
krida, Dan. kravle, G-. kmhheln, to crawl. 
Comp, scrawl and scrabble.} 1 . To creep; to 
move slowly by thrusting or di-awing the 
body along the ground, as a worm; or to 
move slowly on the hands and knees or 
feet, as a human being. 

A worm finds what it se.arches after only by feel- 
ing, as it crawls from one thing to another. Gre 7 v. 

2. To move or walk weakly, slowly, or timo- 
rously. 

He was hardly able to crawl about the room. 

Arbuthnot. 

3. To creep; to advance slowly and slily; to 
insinuate one’s self; to gain favour by ob- 
sequious conduct. 

One 

Hath crawled into the favour of the king, Shak 

4. To move about; to move in any direction: 
used in contempt. 

Absurd opinions crawl about the world. South. 

5. To have the sensation of insects creeping 
about the body; as, the flesh crawls. 

Crawl (la*{al), n. The act of crawling; slow 
creeping motion; as, his walk is little better 
than a crawl 

Crawl (krgl), n. [D. kraal, an inclosure, a 
cattle-pen.] A pen or inclosure of stakes 
and hurdles on the sea-coast for containing 
fish. 

Crawler (kr^jl'^r), n. He who or that wMcJi 
crawls; a creeper; a reptile. 

Orawlingly (kral'ing-li), adv. In a cra'wling 
manner. 

Crax (kraks), n. [Gr. krazd, kraxo, to 
croak as a raven.] Curassow, a genus of 
gallinaceous birds, family Cracldm, distin- | 
guished by having the base of the bill of | 
each mandible covered with a case, and the ! 
head adorned with a kind of feathery ci'O’ivn 
inclining backwards. They inhabit the 
%varmer pjirts of America. 

Grayer, tu. SeeCRAEB. 

Crayfish, Crawfish (kra'fish, kra'flsh), n. 
[A curious corruption of comparatively 
modern origin. O.E. creveys, from O.Fi’ cre- 
vice, O.H.G, krehiz, G. krehs—evah. See 
Ceab. ] A stac^is jhiviatilw, the river lobster, 
a macrurous, ten-footed crustacean, found 



Crayfish {Astaaes fuviatilis) 


in streams. It resembles the lobster, but 
is smaller. It is esteemed as food. 

Crayon (kra-'on),?!. [Fr. crayon, from erraie, 
L. (rreta, chalk, whence E. Gretaceom. Baid 
to be from Creta, Crete, as signifying Cretan 
earth.] 1 . A pencil or cylinder of coloured 
pipe-clay, chalk, or charcoal, used in draw - 1 
ing upon paper. Crayons may be obtained : 
from certain mineral substances in their 1 
natural state (such as red or black chalk), I 
but are more commonly manufactured from 
a fine paste of chalk or pipe-clay coloured 
with various pigments, and consolidated by 
means of gum, wax, soap, &c.— 2. A compo- 
sition pencil made of soap, resin, wax, and 
lamp-black, used for drawing upon litho- 
graphic stones. 

Crayon (kra'on), v.t. 1. To sketch with a 
crayon. Hence— 2. To sketch; to plan; to 
commit to paper one’s first thoughts. 

He afterwards composed that discourse conform- 
able to the plan he had crayoned out. Malone. 

Crayon-painting (kra'on-pant-ing), n. The 
act or art of drawing with crayons. 

Craze (kraz), v.t. pret. <fc pp. aramd; ppr. 
crazing. • [Cog. Fr» ecrascr, to crush, shatter; 


Sw. krasa, to crush, break; Dan. kra.9e, to 
crackle. From sound of crushing. Akin 
crush, crash, &c .3 l.tTo break in pieces; 
to grind to powder; to crush; as, to ara^e 
tin. 

God looking forth will trouble all his ho.st, 

And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 

2. To put out of order; to confuse; to weaken; 
to impair the natural force or energy of. 

‘ Grief hath crazed my wits.' Shak. 

Till length of year.?. 

And sedentary numbness, craze niy limbs. 

Milton. • 

3. To derange the mtellect of; to render 
insane. 

Every sinner does wilder and more extravagant 
things than any man can do that is crazed and out of 
his wits. Tillatson. 

Craze (kraz), v.i. To become crazy or in- 
sane; to become shattered; to break down. 

For my tortured brain begins to craze. 

Be thou my nurse, MciXts. 

Craze (kraz), n. 1. Insanity; craziness.— 
2. An inordinate desire or longing; a passion. 

It was quite a craze with him (Burns) to have his 
Jean dre.ssed genteelly. Prof. Wilson. 

Crazed (krazd or kraz'’ed), a. Broken down; 
impaired; decrepit; crazy. 

O! they had all been .saved but crazed eld 

Annulrd my vigorous cravings. IZeats. 

Crazedness (kraz'ed-nes), n. A broken state; 
decrepitude; an impaired state of the in- 
tellect. 

Craze-mill, Crazing-mill (krfiz'mil, kraz^- 
ing-mil), n. A mill resembling a grist-mill, 
used for grinding tin. 

Crazily (kraz'i-li), adv. [See Craze.] In a 
broken or crazy manner. 

Craziness (kraz^-nes), n. [See Craze.) 

1 . The state of being broken or w’'eakened; 
as, the craziness of a ship or of the limbs. — 

2 . The state of being broken in mind; imbe- 
cility or weakness of intellect; derangement. 

Crazy (krazl), a. [See Craze.] 1 . Broken; 
decrepit; weak; feeble: applied to the body 
or constitution, or any structure; as, a crazy 
body. ‘ One of great riches, but a crazy 
constitution.’ Addison. 

They with difficulty got a crazy boat to carry them 
to the island. Jeffrey. 

2. Broken, 'weakened, or disordered in in- 
tellect; deranged, weakened, or shattered 
in mind, ‘Over moist and crazxj brains.’ 
Hudihras. 

Creablet (kre'a-bl), a. That may be created. 

Tf^Ootts 

Creacii, Creagh (kra<5h), n. [Gael.] A 
Highland foray; a plundering excursion. 

Creaght,f n. [Ir.] A herd of cattle. 

Creaght,! v.i. To graze on lands. 

Creak (krek), v.i. [Imitative of a more acute 
and prolonged sound thancrac^':. Cog. Fr. 
criguer, to creak; W. crecian, to scream; 
A. Bax. cearcian, to creak.] To make a sliarp 
harsh grating sound of some continuance, 
as by the friction of hard substances; as, 
the shoe creaks. ‘ Doors upon their liinges 
creak.* Tennyson. 

Creak (l^rek), v. t. To cause to make a harsh 
protracted noise. [Rare.] 

I shall stay here 

Creakin,^ iny shoes on the plain masonry, Shak, 

Creak: (Ifrek), n. A sharp, harsh, grating 
sound, as that produced by the friction of 
hard substances. 

Creaking (krek'ing), p. and a. leaking a 
harsh grating sound; as, creaking hinges or 
shoes. 

The creaking' locnsts with niy voice con.spire. 

Dry den. ■ 

Creakmg (krek'ing), n. A harsh grating 
sound. 

Their black and neat slipper, or startup, with the 
creaking, aliureth young men. A. ITzllet. 

Cream (krem), n.; [This 'tvord seems to be 
partly of Teutonic origin (comp. A. Bax, red la, 
Sc. ream, D. room, G. rahm — cream) and 
partly of Romance origin, the 0 being pre- 
fixed through the influence of Fr. crctne, 
from L.L. creimim (or crema), cream — a 
word suggested probably by L. cremor, tixick 
juice or broth; It. Sp. andRg. crema, cream.] 
1 . In a general sense, any part of a liquor 
that separates from tlie rest, rises, and col- 
lects on the surface. More particularly, 
the richer and butyraceous part of milk, 
which, when the milk stands unagitated in 
a cool place, rises and forms a scum on the 
surface, as it is specifically lighter than the 
other* part of the liquor. This by agitation 

i forms butter. It contains about 4 parts in 
100 of butter, 4 of casein, a little inorganic 

I matter, and 92 of serum.— 2 . The best part 


ii. Ft. ton; 
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of a tiling; the choice part; as, the cream 
of a jest or story. 

Welcome, 0 flower and n'eam of knights-errant 
S/teUnn. 

3. A sweetmeat or kind of viand prepared 
from cream; as, an iced cream. 

The remnants of a devoured feast-- fragments of 
dissected flnvls-— ends of well-notched tongues— 
half demolished. Hook, 

4. A name common to the finest liqueurs, 
as rosoglio, maraschino, &c.~~Gream of the 
cream [Fr. cr&me de la crhme], the highest 
or most select portion of society . — Oreamof 
lime, the scum of lime water, or that part 
of lime whicli, after heing dissolved in its 
caustic state, separates from the water in 
the mild state of chalk or limestone.— 
Cream of tartar, the scum of a boiling solu- 
tion of tartar. The purified and crystal- 
lized supertartrate of potash. Cream of 
tartar exists in grapes and tamarinds, and 
also in the dregs of wine. Mixed with bor- 
acic acid or borate of soda, it is rendered 
much more soluble, and is then called sola- 
hie cream of tartar. It is frequently em- 
ployed in medicine.— C'ream-o/-tartar tree, 
a North Australian tree, Adansonia Gre- 
gorii, so named from the pulp of the fruit 
having an agreeable cream-of-tartar taste. 
The largest tree seen in G-regory's expedition 
was 85 feet in girth 2 feet from the ground. 
The cream-of-tartar tree is known also as 
Souf'-gourd.-- Cream of the valley, a fine 
kind of English gin. 

Cream (krem), r.t. l. To skim; to take the 
cream off by skimming; as, to cream milk. 

2. To take off the quintessence or best part 

...-of,.''-' 

Sjjch a man, truly wise, creattts off nature, leaving 
the 'sour and dregs for philosophy and reason to lap 
up. ' SToift. 

Cream (krem), c.i. To gather cream; to 
gather a covering on the surface; to flower 
or mantle. 

There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond. 

Shak. .1 

Cream-cake (krein'kak), n. A cake filled 
with custard made of eggs, cream. &c. 
Cream-cheese (Iji'ern'chez), n. A land of 
cheese prepared from curd made with new 
milk to which a certain fiuantity of cream 
is added, the curd being placed in a cloth 
and allowed to drain without the assistance 
of pressure; also cheese in general made from 
unskimmed milk to which cream has been 
added. 

Cream-coloured (krein'kul-6rd), a. Having 
or resembling the colour of cream. ‘ Cream- 
coloured horses,’ Eazlitt 
Creamery (kreni'6r-i), n. An estal)Iis]iment 
for buying the cream of the cows of a dis- 
trict, and manufacturing it into butter and 
cheese. Such establishments are common 
in the United States. 

Cream-faced (krem'fast), a. White; pale; 
having a coward look. ‘ Cream-faced loon.’ 
Bhah 

Cream-fruit (krernffrot), A Idiid of 
edible creani-like juicy fruit found at Sierra 
Leone, said to be produced by some apo- 
cynaceous plant. It is incorrectly supposed 
to be the fruit of Roupellia grata. 
Creamjlness (krem^i-nes), n. The state or 
qualitjr of being creamy. 

Creaming-pan, Cream-pan (lirem'ing- 
pan, krem'pan), ?^. A dairy vessel for milk 
to stand in till the cx*eam rises to the top. 
Cream-laid (krem'lad), a. A term applied 
to laid paper of a cream colour. See Laid. 
Cream-nut (krem'nnt), n. The fruit of the 
BerthoUetia exeelsa of South America, com- 
monly called Brazil-nut 
Cream-pot (krem^'pot), n. A vessel for hold- 
ing cream. 

Cream-slice (krem'slis), n. A sort of wooden 
knife with a blade 12 or 14 inches long, used 
for skimming cream from milk. 

Cream -wMte (ki’em'whit), a. Cream- 
coloured. 

Her creajn-'uhite mule his pastern set. Tennyson. 

Cream-wove (krem'wov), a. A term ap- 
plied to wove paper of a cream colour. See 
Wove. 

Creamy (krem'i), a. 1. Full of cream. 

There each trim lass, that skims the milky store, 

To the swart tribes their creamy bowls allot. 

Collins. 

2. Like cream; having the nature of cream; 
luscious; unctuous. ‘ Creamy spray.’ Teur 
nyson. *Yq\vc creamy words but cozen,’ 
Beau, ds FI. 

Creance (kre'ans), n. [Fr., from L.L. ere- 
de-ntia, belief. See Cbedenoe.] l.f Faith; 
belief. Chaucer. !xi falconry, a fine 


small line fastened to a hawk’s leash when 
it is first lured. 

Creance,t 'O.t. [Fr.] To borrow money. 
Chaucer. . 

Creant (kre'ant), a. [L. creans, creantis^, 
ppr. of creo, to create.] Formative; crea- 
tive. [Rare.] 

We 

Sprang very beauteous from the creant word 
Which thrilled around us. is. B. Browning'. 

Crease (kres), n. [Wedgwood gives it a Celt 
origin, the same as Anraor. Jeriz, a wrinkle, 
a plait. It seems allied to Sc. creis, G. Icrau- 
sen, to crisp, curl; L. crispus, crisp, curled.} 
A line or mark made by folding or doubling 
anything; hence, a similar mark, however 
produced; specifically, the name given to 
certain lines necessary in the_ game of 
cricket; as, howling-crease, a line C feet 
8 inches in length, drawTi upon the ground 
at each wicket, so that the stumps stand in 
the centre; return-crease, two short lines 
drawn at either end of the bowling-crease, 
within which the howler must be standing 
when he delivers his ball; popping-erease, 
a line 4 feet in front of the wicket, and 
parallel with the bowling -crease, and at 
least of the same length. The space between 
the popping and the bowling creases is the 
batsman’s proper ground, passing out of 
which he risks being put out of the game by 
a touch of the ball by one of the opposite 
side.— 2. A creasing-tool (which see). 

Crease (ki'es), v.t. pret, <fcpp. creased; ppr, 
creasing. To make a crease or mark in, 
as by folding or doulfiing. 

Crease (kr^s), n. [Malay Icris, kres.} A 
Malay dagger. ‘ The cm'.sed Malayan crease. ’ 

!I^07h7}f2/SO7l‘ 

Creasing (kres'ing), n. In arch, same as 
Tile-creasmg (which see). 

Creasing-tool (kres'ing-tbl), n. A tool used 
by workers in sheet -metals in producing 
tubes and cylindrical mouldings. It con- 
sists of a stake or small anvil, with grooves 
of different sizes across its surface. The 
metal is laid over these, and by means of a 
wire, or cylinder of metal corresponding to 
the inner dimensions of the curve required, 
is driven into the concavity of the proper 
groove. 

Creasote, Creosote (kre'a-s6t, kre'o-sot), 
[Gr. kreas, flesh, and sOter, preserver.] A 
substance discovered by Reichenhach about 
1831 in wood-tar, from which it is separated 
by a tedious process, consisting in repeated 
solution in potash, treatment with acid, and 
distillation. It is generally obtained, how- 
ever, from the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood. Creasote, in a pure 
state, is oily, heavy, colourless, refracting 
light powerfully, having a sweetish burning 
taste and a strong smell of peat smoke or 
smoked meat. It is so powerful an anti- 
septic that if meat be plunged into a solu- 
tion of 1 per cent, of creasote, it does not 
putrefy. Wood treated with it is not sub- 
ject to dry rot or other disease. It has been 
used in surgery and medicine with great 
success, and it is often an effectual cure for 
toothache arising from caries. It is often 
fraudulently added to whisky, to give it 
the peat-reek flavour. Written also Area- 
Boie. 

Creastedt (krest'ed), a. Crested; tufted; 

I plumed. Spenser. 

Creasy (kresfi), a. Full of creases; charac- 
terized by creases. ‘ To tempt the babe 
who rear’d his creasy arms.’ Tennyson. 
Great (Icre’at), n. [Fr.] In the manege, an 
tisher to a riding master. 

Creatable (kre-at'a-bl), a. That may be 
created. 

Create (kre-at'), v.t pret. & pp. created; 
ppr. creating. [L. creo, creatiim, to create; 
from same root as Skr. krt, to make.] 1. To 
produce from nothing; to bring into being; 
to cause to exist. 

In the beginning, God created the heaven and the 
earth. Gen. i. i. 

2. To make or form, by investing with a 
new character; to constitute; to appoint; 
as, to create one a peer or baron; to create 
a manor. 

■ ■ ■ ■ I create yon ■ ^ ■ 

Companions to our person. Shak. 

3. To be the occasion of; to bring about; to 
cause; to produce. 

_ Long abstinence is troublesome by the uneasiness 
tt creates in the stomach. Arbuthnot. 

4. To beget; to generate; to bring forth. 
This shall be written for the generation to come; 

and the people which shall be created, shall praise 
the Lord. Ps. cii. i8. 


Create t (kre-at^), a. Begotten ; composed • 
created. ’ 

With hearts create of dirty and of zeal. Shak. 

Oreatic (kre-aUik), a. [Gr. kreas, kreatos 
flesh.] Relating to flesh or animal food -I 
Creatic nausea, or abhorrence of flesh food 

1. sa symi)tom of some disea.ses, .Spelled also 
Kreatic. 

Creatme (kre'a-tin), n. [Gv. kreas, flesh.] 
(C',tH;)N;;Oo.) A crystallizablo mganic sid>- 
staiice obtained from muscular fii)ru 
Creatiiaine (kre-at’in-in), n. (atH-N-.o) 
An alkaline, cr.vstalli/.able substance "ob- 
tained by the action (ff acids on creatine 
and found in the Juice of muscular flesh! 
See extract. 

This subbtnnce (ovatininn, vhijh ;iKu forms pris- 
rnatic cry.sta!i,, modcratoly solnbit; in w;Uer, differs 
considerably from creatine in its cliohucal relations 
. . , The relation of these tu./'.ubaUnicoi-,, bcidi chemi- 
cal and pliysiological, pretty (.leariy indicate that 
creatinine is to be regarded as a derivative from 
creatine; for whilst the latter predtauinaies in the 
juice of flesh, aluiost to the exclusion of th,- former, 
thi? former predominate;, in the urine almost to the 
exclusion of the latter. <'irr/enter. 

Creation. (krt-{Vshon). ?■/. l. The act of 
creating; the act of prmliudiig or causing 
to exist; and especdully, the act of bringing 
this world into e.xistence; as, the creation, 
of man and other animals, of plants, mine- 
rals, Ac. 

Chao.s heard his voice; liim ali his train 
Followed ill iiright succession to behold 
Creation, and tlit wonders of his iinght. Miifon, 

2. The act of investing with a new charac- 
ter; apixniitment; formation; as, the crea- 
tion of peers in England. 

They (the Puritans) esteemed tisemseives rich in a 
more precious treasu're, and eloquent in a more sub- 
lime lungua'^e, m.bles by the nc'-lst of an earlier o-m- 
tien, and priests 1 - 3 ' the imp-Msition of a mightier 
hand, JJacun'toy. 

3. The things created; tlmt whic-h is pro- 
duced or caused to exist; creatures; the 
world; the universe. 

As subjects then tiie whule ar.-ftion came. 

Jk'nhaw. 

. A frike 

Proceeding from tlie Iseat-uppressetl brain. Shok, 
Choice pictures and creafifm.i' of enrh-uH art, 

■ . - /Jisrae/i.." ' 

Creational (kre-a-islion..al). a. Pertuining 
to creation. 

Creationism (kru-a^slmn-izm), n. The doc- 
trine that a soul is siicuially created for each 
hunuin faitu.s as soon as it is fanned in the 
womb: opimsed to Tradtuuanism and Jn- 
fus'ionism. 

Creative (kre-at’lv), a. Having the power 
to create, or exerting the act of creation; 
as, creative fancy. ‘The divine cmitivc 
power.’ JJr. Caird. 

Or from the jiower of a peculiar eye. 

Or by creativt- feeling nverborne, 

Even in their fi.x'il and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a liowing mind, 

IVtmt’i'n.orih, 

Creativeness (kre-atTv-nes), n. fttatt; of 
being creative. 

Creator (kre-ftt’er), n. [I.] 1. One who 
creates, produce.s,' or constitute.^; distinc- 
tively, tlui almighty 31'aker of all things; 
the Being that bestow's caxistence or forins 
without any preceding matter. 

Reniembcr thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 

Led. xii. I. 

It Is tlie poets and .artists of Gruece who are at Uie 
same time its prophets, the creators of its divinities, 
and the reveakrs of its theological beliefs. 

Dr. Caird. 

2, The thing that creates, produces, or 
causes. 

CreatorsMp (kre-atT;r-ship), n. The state 
or condition of a creator. 

Creatress (kre-iith’es), n. She who creates, 
produces, or constitutes. 

Creatnrai (kre'tfir-al), a. Belonging to a 
creature; having the qualities of a creature. 
Creatnre (kre’tur), n. [O.Fr. creature. L.L. 
creatura. See CTiEATE. ] 1. 1 That which is 
created; a thing. ‘Water, a creature so 
common and needful’ Fuller. 

God’s first creature was light. Bacon. 

2. A created being; any living being. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find. Spenser, 
For KO work the lioney-bees, 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. Shak. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, bodi when we wake and when wc sleep. 

Milton. 

3. A human being, in contempt or entlear- 
ment; as, an idle creature; what a creu- 
tare ! a pretty creature ; a sweet creature. 
* Poor creattire. * J ohnson. 

The world hath not a sweeter creature. Shak, 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; f, Sc. tey. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hfer; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; 
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4 A person who owes his rise and fortune 
to another; one who is subject to the will 
or influence of another; an instrument; a 
tool. 

Great princes thus, when favourites they raise, 

To justify their grace, their creatures 

Both Charles himself and his creature I-aucl. 

Macaulay. 

Creatxire (kre'tur), Of or belonging to 
the body; as, creature comforts. 
CreatTirelesst (kre'tur-les), a. Alone; soli- 
tary; without the companionship of crea- 
tures. ^ , , 

God was alone 

And creatureless at first. Donne, 

Creatnrely (kre'tur-li), a. Of or pertaining 
to the creature; having the qualities of or 
resembling a creature. [Rare.] 

Christianity rested on the belief that God made ail 
things very good, and that the evil in the world was 
due to sin— to tlic perver.sity of the creafurely \vill. 

Prof. Flint. 

CreatliresMp (lo'e'tur-ship), n. The state 
of a creatui’e. [Rare.} 

Creaturiset (kre'tfir-iz), v.t To render of 
the nature of a creature; to animalize. 

This sisterly relation and consanguinity . . . w’ould 
. . . degrade and creaturise that mundane soul. 

Cudvjorth. 

Creaze (krez), n. In mining, the tin in the 
middle part of the washing pit. 
OrehriCOState (kre-bri-kost'at), a. [L. creber, 
crehri, close, and conta, a rib.] In conch. 
marked with closely set ribs or ridges. 
CrebriSTOIcate (kre-bri-surkiit), a. [ L creber, 
crebri, close, and sulcm, a hirrow.] In 
crmch. marked with closely-set transverse 
furrows. 

Crebritude t (kre'bri-tud), n. [L. crebri- 
tudo, from creber, close.] Frequentness. 
Crebroust O^re'brus), a. [L. creber, close, 
frequent.] Frequent. 

Creche (krash), 7i. [Fr. See C-ratch.] A 
public nursery for the cliildren of poor 
women who have to work out during the 
day, where, for a small payment, tliey are 
nursed, and, if the parents do not supply 
food, for a small extra payment fe«l during 
the day. The children remain with their 
parents at night. 

Credence (kre'dens), n. [L.L. credentia, be- 
lief, from L, credem, credetiti.^ pp. of credo, 
to believe.] 1. Belief; credit; reliance of 
the mind on evidence of facts derived frimi 
other sources than personal knowledge, as 
from the testimony of others. 

The ground of credence was the same in botli; 
namely, that the doctrines taught were worthy of 
God, ’ [Farburton. 

2, That which gives a claim to credit, be- 
lief, or confidence; credentials; as, a letter 
of credence, which is intendwd to commend 
the bearer to the confidence of a third i>er- 
son. 

He left his credence to snake good the rest. 

Tyndale, 

3. Bedes, the small table by the side of the 
altar or communion table, on which the 



Credence Table, St. Cross, near Winchester. 


bread and wine are placed before they are 

, consecrated.— 4. In medioival times, a sort 
of buffet r>r sideboard where the meats were 
tasted before they were served to the guests, 
as a precaution against poisoning.— S yn. 
Belief, credit, confidence, trust, faith. 

Credencet (kre'dens), v. t To give credence 
to; to believe. "In credencing his tales.’ 
Skelton. 

Credend (kre-dendO, n. Same as Credent- 
dum. 

Credeadtm (kre-den'dum), n. pi. Cre- 
denda (kre-den'da). [L.] In theol. some- 
thing to be believed; an article of faith, as 
distinguished from agendum, a thing to be 
done, or a practical duty. 


Credent (kre'dent), a. 1. Believing; giving 
credit; easy of belief. ‘ If with too credent 
ear you list his song.* Shak.—% Having 
credit; not to be questioned. [Rare or ob- 
solete in both uses.] 

My authority bears a bulk. 

That no particular scandal once can touch. ShaJk. 

Credential (kre-den'shi-al), a. Giving a 
title to credit. ‘ Credential letters on both 
sides.’ Camden, 

Credential (kre-den'shi-al), n. 1. That 
which gives credit; that which gives a title 
or claim to confidence. [Rare in singular.] 
For this great dominion here 
Which over other beasts we claim, 

Reason our best credential doth appear. 

Buckinghamshire. 

2. fl. Testimonials or certificates given to a 
person as the warrant on which belief, credit, 
or authority is claimed for him among 
strangers; as the letters of commendation 
and power given by a government to an 
ambassador or envoy, wliich give him credit 
at a ft)reign court. ‘ To produce his credeii- 
tials that he is indeed God’s ambassador.* 
Trench, 

Credibility (kred-i-bil'i-ti), n. [Fr. crAdi- 
biliti, from L. credibiHs.] Credibleness; be- 
lievableness, both of persons and things; the 
quality or state of a circumstance which 
renders it possible to be believed or which 
admits }:>elief on rational principles; the 
quality or state of a thing which involves 
no contradiction or absurdity. ‘ The credi- 
bility of fSiCta.* Middleton. * The credibility 
of witnesses.’ Middleton. 

Credible (kred'i-bl), a. [L. eredihilis.} That 
may be believed; worthy of credit: applied 
to persons and things; as, a credible person 
is one of known veracity and integrity, or 
whose veracity may fairly be deduced from 
circumstances; a thing is credible when it 
is known to he possible, or when it involves 
no contradiction or absurdity, but it is more 
credible when it is known to come within 
the ordinary laws or operations of nature. 

No one can demonstrate to me that there is such 
an island of Jamaica; yet, upon the testimony of 
credible persons, I am free from doubt. 

Abp, Tillotson. 

Things are made credible either by the known 
condition and quality of the utterer, or by the mani- 
fest likelihood of truth in themselves. Hooker. 

Credibleness (Ivred'i-hl-nes), n. Credibility; 
worthiness of belief; just claim to credit. 

‘ The ered ihleness of these narratives. ’ Ba con. 
[Rare.] 

Credibly (kred'i-bli), adv. In a manner that 
deserves belief; with good authority to sup- 
port belief. 

Credit (kred'it), n. [Fr. crMit; B. ereditum. 
See Creed.] 1. Belief; faith; a reliance or 
resting of the mind on the truth of some- 
thing said or done: used both subjectively 
and objectively, as in the following two 
extracts. 

What though no credit doubting wits may give? 

Tho fair and innocent shall still believe. Pope. 
There is no composition in these news 
That gives them credit. Sftak. 

2. Reputation derived from the confidence 
of others; esteem; estimation; honour; good 
opinion founded oii a belief of a man’s ver- 
acity, integrity, abilities, and virtue ; as, a 
physician in high credit mth his brethren. 

Yes, while I live no rich or noble knave 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 

3. That which procures or is entitled to 
belief or confidence; authorityderived from 
character or reputation; as, we believe a 
story on the credit of the narrator. 

We are content to take this on your credit. 

Hooker. 

4. Influence derived from the reputation 
for veracity or integrity, or from the good 
opinion or confidence of others; interest; 
power derived from weight of character, 
from friendship, fidelity, or other cause; as, 
the minister has credit with the prince; use 
your credit w'ith your friend in my favour. 

Whose with the judge 
Could fetch your brother from the manacles of law. 

Shak. 

5. In com. trust; transfer of goods in confi- 
dence of future payment. When the mer- 
chant gives a credit he sells his wares on an 
expressed or implied promise that the pur- 
chaser \vin pay for them at a future time. 
The seller believes in the solvability and 
proliity of the purchaser, and delivers his 
goods on that belief or trust; or he delivei’s 
them on the credit or reputation of the pur- 
chaser. The purchaser takes what is sold 
on credit. In like manner, money is lent 
on the credit of the borrower. 


Manufactures were rude, credit altnost unknown, 
society therefore recovered from the shock of war 
almost as soon as the actual conflict was over, 

Macaulay. 

0. The capacity of being trusted, or the 
reputation of solvency and probity which 
entitles a man to be trusted; as, this mer- 
chant has good GredU with the manufac- 
turers, but that one has none.— 7, In book- 
keeping, the side of an account in which 
payment is entered: opposed to debit; as, this 
article is carried to one's credit and that to 
his debit.— 8. The notes or bills which are 
issued by the government or by corporations 
or individuals, which circulate on the con- 
fidence of men in the ability and disposition 
ill those who issue them to redeem tliem. 
They are sometimes called hills of credit-- 
9. The time given for payment for lands 
or goods sold on trust; as, a long credit, 
or a short credit. —10. A sum of money due 
to any person ; anything valuable stand- 
ing on the creditor side of an account; 
as, A has a credit on the books of B ; the 
credits are more than balanced by the debits. 
[In this sense the word has the plural num- 
ber.]— Xcifor of credit, an order given by 
bankers or others at one place to enable a 
person to receive money from their agents 
at another place. A letter of credit is not 
transferable.— PuSIfc credit, the confidence 
which men entertain in the ability and dis- 
position of a nation to make good its engage- 
ments with its creditors; or the estimation 
in which individuals hold the public pro- 
mises of payment, whether such promises 
are expressed or implied. The teim is also 
applied to the general credit of individuals 
in a nation; when merchants and others are 
wealthy and punctual in fulfilling engage- 
ments; or when they transact business with 
honour and fidelity ; or wlien transfers of 
property are made with ease for ready pay- 
ment. So we speak of the credit of a bank 
ivhen general confidence is placed in its 
ability to redeem its notes; and the credit 
of a mercantile house rests on its supposed 
ability and probity, which induce men to 
trust to its engagements. When the public 
credit is questionable it raises the premium 
on loans.— Syn. Belief, faith, trust, confi- 
dence, favour, influence, name, character, 
reputation, honour. 

Credit (kred'it), u.t l. To believe; to confide 
in the truth of; as, to credit a report or the 
man who tells it. 

Now I change my mind, 

And partly credit thing.? that do presage. Shak. 

% To trust; to sell, or lend in confidence of 
future payment; as, to credit goods or money. 

3, To procure credit or honour to; to do 
credit; to give reputation or honour to. 

I call thent forth to credit her. Shak. 

May here her monument stand so, 

To credit this rude age. Waller. 

4. To enter upon the credit side of an account; 
to give credit for; as, to credit the amount 
paid; to credit to a man the interest paid on 
a bond. 

Creditability Ckredfit-a-bil'T-ti), n. The 
quality of being creditable. 

Creditable (la’ed'it-a-bl), «. l.t Worthy of 
.belief; credible. 'Creditable witnesses.* 
Z/udZoto.— 2. Reputable; that may be enjoyed 
or exercised with reputation or esteem; es- 
timable. ‘A creditable way of living.’ Ar- 
buthnot 

Creditableness (Ivred'it-a-hl-nes), n. Repu- 
tation; estimation. 

Creditably (kred'it-a-bli), a cl v. Ileputabl y ; 
with credit; without disgrace, 

Crddit Fonder (kra-de foii-sya), u [Fr.] A 
peculiar mode of raising money on land in 
France, the peculiarity of which is that the 
repayment of the loan is by an annuity 
terminable at a certain date. 

Credit Mobilier (kra-de mo-be-lya), n. 
[Fr.] A scheme which originated in France 
in 1852, its objects being to undertake trad- 
ing enterprises of all kinds on the principle 
of limited liability, to buy up existing 
trading companies, and to carry on the 
business of bankers and stock-jobbers. 
Creditor (kredfit-er), ». [L. See Creed.) 

1. A person to whom a sum of money or 
other thing is due by obligation, promise, or 
in law; properly, one who gives credit in 
commerce; but in a general sense, one who 
has a just claim for money: ct)rrelative to 
debtor. 

Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

P'ranklin. ■ 

2. tone who believes, ‘The easy creditors 
of novelties.’ Daniel. — Creditor's hill, in 
law, a bin in equity, filed by one or more 


ch, chmx', 6h, Sc. loch', g, go\ j, job; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, smg\ th, thon\ th, «Mn; w, trig; wh, uj7iig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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creditors, by and in behalf of him or them- 
selves, and all other creditors who shall 
come in under the decree, for an account 
of the assets and a due settlement of the 


Creditress (kred^t-res), n. Same as 

Oreditrix (kred'it-riks), w, A female 
creditor. 

Credo (kre'do), n, [L, See Creeb.] The 
creed, as said or sung in the service of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Credulity (kre-diili-ti), n. [Er. crMuUU; 

L. ci'edulitas, from eredulus. See CREDir- 
LOTis.] Easiness of belief; a weakness of 
mind by which a person is disposed to be- 
lieve or yield his assent to a declaration or j 
proposition without sufficient evidence of ; 
the truth of what is said or proposed; a dis- 
position to believe on slight evidence or no 
evidence at all. 

To biilieve in Christianity, without knowing why we 
believe it, is not Christian faith, but blind creeiHlziy. 

IVhately. 

Credulous (kred'u-lus), a. [L. eredulus, 
from credo, to believe.] 1. Apt to believe 
without sufficient evidence; unsuspecting; 
easily deceived. 

A credulatts father, and a brother noble, 

Whose nature is so far from doing harm 
That he suspects none. ShaU. 

2. t Believed too readily. 

’Twas he possessed me with your creduloits death. 

Bean. Gr FI, 

--Superstitious, Credulous, Bigoted. See 
under Superstitious. 

Credulously (kred'u-lus-li), adv. With 
credulity. 

Credulousness (ki'ed'u-lus-nes), n. Credu- 
lity; easiness of belief; readiness to believe 
without sufficient evidence. 

Beyond all credulity is the crednlonsness of atheists, 
who believe that chance could make the world when 
it cannot build a house. 5 , Clarke. 

Creed (kred), n. [A. Sax. creda; Er. It, and 
Sp. credo, from L. credo, I believe, the first 
word of the Apostles’ Creed.] 1. A brief 
summary of the articles of Christian faith; 
as, the Apostolic Creed. The English Church 
adopts, as ‘thoroughly to be received and 
believed,’ the three ancient creeds, called 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Athanasian Creed, | 
and the Kicene Creed, but does not consider * 
any of them to be inspired. The Church of 
Rome adopts, along with these, the creed 
of the Council of Constantinople. The creed 
of the Church of Scotland is contained in her 
Confession of Faith. Besides these creeds, 
there are numerous Confessions of Faith, 
which have been adopted by different 
churches and sects. 

Bcrplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. Tennyson. 

2. Any system of principles which arebelieved 
or professed. 

jCreed, t Credet (ki’ed), v.t To credit; to 
believe. 

I marvelled, when as I, in a subject so new to this 
age, concealed not my name, why this author defend- 
ing that part which is so creededoy the people would 
conceal his. Milton. 

Creels (krek), n. [A. Sax. crecca, a creek, a 
bay; cog. B. /rreeZr, whence Fr. crique, an 
dnlet; Icel. kriki, a crack, a corner; Sw. dial. 
,knk, a corner, a creek, a cove; perhaps also 
'W. crig, a crack, erigyll, a creek, and E. 
•croohl 1. A small inlet, bay, or cove; a re- 
•cess in the shore of the sea or of a river. 
They discovered a certain creek with a shore. 

Actsxxvu.39. 

•2. Any turn or winding. ‘The passage of 
alleys, creeks, and narrow lands.’ Shak.— 
.3. A small river; a rivulet. ‘ Lesser streams 
and rivulets are denominated creeks.' Gold- 
smith. [The word is often used in this last 
sense in the United States and Australia, 
but rarely in England.] 

Creeky (krek'i), a. Containing creeks; full 
of creeks; winding. ‘The creeky s&re.* 
Spenser. 

€reel (krel), n. [Gael, craidhleag; same root 
as cradle.] An osier basket or pannier; 
specifically, a basket for carrying on the 
back; as, a fish- wife’s creel; an angler’s creel. 
— To be in a creel, or to ham one’s wits in a 
creel, to labour under some temporary con- 
fusion or stupefaction of mind. [Scotch.] 
Creep (krep), v.i. pret.&pp. crept; ppr. creep- 
ing. [A. Sax. credpan, to creep, to crawl ; 
cog. B. Icruipen, L.G. krupen, Icel, krjapa, 
Sw. krgpa, Ban. krybe, all meaning to creep 
or crawl; perhaps from root of cramp.] 
1. To move with the belly on the ground 
or the surface of any otiier body, as a worm 


or serpent without legs, or as many insects 
with feet and very short legs; to crawl.— 

2. To move along the ground, or on the sur- 
face of any other body, in growth, as a vine; 
to grow along. 

Oh, a dainty plant Ls the ivy green, 

That creepeth o’er ruins old. Dickens. 

3. To move slowly, feebly, or timorously; as, 
an old or iufii’m man, who creeps about his 
chamber. 

The whining schoolboy , . . creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. Shak. 

We took a little boat to creep along the sea-shore 
as far as Genoa. Addison. 

4. To move slowly and insensibly, as time. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty' pace from day to day. Shak. 

6. To move secretly; to move so as to escape 
detection or prevent suspicion; to enter un- 
observed. ‘The sophistry which creeps into 
most of the books of argument’ Locke. 

Of this sort are they who creep into houses and lead 
captive silly women. 2 Tim. iii. 6. 

Such as for their bellies' sake 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold. Milton. 

6, To move or behave with extreme servility 
or humility; to move as if affected with a 
sense of extreme humiliation or teiTor. ‘A 
creeping sycophant’ Goodrich. 

Like a guilty thing I creep. Tennyson, 

7. To have a sensation such as might be 
caused by worms or insects creeping on the 
skin of the body; as, the sight made my 
flesh creep. 

Creep (krep), n. In mining, a sinking down 
of the strata overlying a working, the floor 
being at the same time pushed up; so called 
because it takes place very gradually. This 
happens when the pillars of the %vorkings 
are too small, or the strata on which they 
rest are soft 

Creeper (krep'^r), n, 1. One who creeps; that 
which creeps; a reptile. —2. In&ot a creeping 
plant, which moves along the surface of the 
earth, or attaches itself to some other body, 
as ivy. * Winders or creepers, as ivy, briony, 
and woodbine.’ Bacon.— Z. An iron used to 
slide along the gi*ate in kitchens.— 4. A kind 
of patten or clog worn by women; also, an 
appliance with iron points fixed on a shoe to 
prevent slipping.— 5. An instrument of iron 
with hooks or claws for dragging the bottom 
of a well, river, or harbour, and bringing up 
what may be there. [In this sense used often 
in the plural.]— 6. The popular name of 

a family of birds (Gerthiadse) which strongly 
resemble the woodpeckers in their habit of 
creeping on the stems of trees, supporting 
themselves on the strong quills projecting 
from the tail-feathers, and of securing their 
food by an exsertile tongue. The common 
creeper (CertMa familiaris) is European, 
but is represented by American species. It 
is one of our smallest birds; the slender 
curved bill is as large as the head; the tail 
coverts are stiff and pointed at the extre- 
mities, and the hind toe is larger than the 
middle one. The wall-creeper {Tickodroma 
muraria) of Southern Europe searches for 
its insect prey on walls and rocks. The 
family is found in all parts of the world, the 
Polynesian Islands possessing in the Ortho- 
nyx a very close analogue to the woodpeckers, 
while the Brazilian Bendrocolaptes resem- 
bles, not merely in its greatly-cuiwed bill, 
but also in the arrangement and brilliant 
colour of its feathers, the small humming- 
birds among which it lives.— 7. One of a 
breed of fowls with legs so short that they 
jump rather than walk. 

Creephole (krepM), n. l. A hole into 
which ah animal may creep to escape notice 
or danger. -^2. A subterfuge; an excuse. 
Creeping Crowfoot O^ep'ing-kro-fiit), n. 
The popular name of repens, a 

buttercup with long runners which grows 
in meadows and pastures. 

Creepingljr (krep'ing-li), adv. By creeping; 
slowly; m the manner of a reptile. 
Oreepiet (Iare''pl), n. 1 . A creeping animal; 
a reptile; a serpent or viper. 

There is one creeping beast, or long creeple {as the 
name is in Devonshire), that hath a rattle at his tail 
that doth discover his age. Morioti. 

2. A cripple. 

Thou knowest how lame a creeple the world is. 

Donne. ■ ■< 

Creese (kres), n. A Malay dagger; a crease. 
Creesh, Creish (kresh), n. [See Grease.] 
Grease; tallow, [Scotch.] 

Creesh, Creish (kresh), v.t. To grease. 
[Scotch.]— To creesh tm&s loof, lit. to grease 
one’s palm; to give one a consideration for 


some benefit conferred or expected; to bribe 
one. 

Creeshie, Creesliy (kresh'i), a. Greasy 
[Scotch.] 

Kilmarnock w.'ibster.s, fidge and claw, 

An' ijunr your creej, hie nations. , . . 

Switli to the I-iiigh Kirk aiie an’ a’. Burns. 

Creisll, n. and v.t. See Creesh. 
Crenaaillere (kre-mal-yarO, n. [Fr.] Ill fort. 
a defensive line of circumvallation traced 
in the ft>rm of a saw, with the view of de- 
livering both oblique and cross fires. 
Cremate (kre'mat), V. t. pret. p]>. cremated; 
ppr, cremating. [L. cremo, crematMin, to 
burn.] To burn; to di.siJose of, as a Imniau 
body, ]>y burning instead of interring. 
Cremation (kre-hnU.slKm), n. [L. crematio, 
from cremu, to burn.] Thu act or custom of 
cremating ; a burning, as of the burning of 
the dead. This ])ractice was frequent in 
ancient times, instead of Imrial, and in our 
own times it has been advocated by many 
scientific men, and in some places introduced. 
Various methods of cremation have been 
proposed, the great difficulty ]>uing to con- 
sume the body without permitting the 
escape of noxious exhalations, and without 
mingling the a.shes with foreign sub.stances. 
Wim W. Siemens's apparatus (a modification 
of the plan of Sir Henry Thompson) the body 
is exposed to the combined action of highly 
heated air and combustible gases, so as to 
be entirely consumed without mixing any 
foreign substance with the asshes, while the 
furnace is so constructed that no noxious 
effiiivium escapes from it. 

CrematloniSt (kre-ma'shondst), n. One 
who advocates or favours the practice of 
cremation, that is of burning the botlies of 
the dead instead of interring them. 
Crematory (kre'ma-to-ri), a. Connected 
with or employed in cremation; us, a crema- 
tory furnace. 

Cremocarp (kreTno-kfirp), n. [Gr. kreman, 

I hang, and karpos, fruit.] A fruit, as that 
of unibelllfers, consisting of t%vo or more 
indehiscent, inferior, ohe-seeded carpels, 
adhering round a distinct and separable 
axis, " . 

Cremona (kre-md’na), n. A general name 
given to violins made at Cremona, the capi- 
tal of Milan, in the seventeenth century, by 
the Amati family, and by >Straduarius at 
the commencement of tlie eighteenth cen- 
tury. These instruments excel all others, 
ami are therefore highly prized. 

Cremona O'^re-mo’na), n. A name given to 
a stop in the organ, being an English cor- 
ruption of kntmmhorn, an ancient wind- 
instrument which the sti.ip was originally 
designed to imitate, SeeCR03i0RJiA,KRU3iM- ; 
HORN. 

Cremor (kre'mor), n, [L. See Cream.] 
Cream; any expressed juice of grain; yeast; 
scum; a substance re.sembliiig cream. ‘Chyle 
OT cremor.* May. 

Cremosin,t Cremosinet (ki’enfid-zin), n. 
See CiilMriON. 

Crems, n. See Krems. 

Crenate, Orenated (kruffuit, kre'nilt-ed), a. 
[L. crena, anotch, whence crerta fas, notched. ] 
Notched; indented; scalloped. In bat. a 
crenate leaf has its margin cut into even 




and rounded notches or scallops. When 
the scallops have smaller ones upon them, 
a leaf is said to be doubly-erenaie. —In entmn, 
a crenate margin is a margin with inden- 
tations, not sufficient to be called teeth, the 
exterior of which is rounded. 

CrenatO-dentate (kre'na-to-den'tat), a. In 
hot applied to a leaf divided at the edge 
into triangular notches. 

Crenatula (kre-natffi-la), n. A genus of bi- 
valve shells of the mussel and pearl-oyster 
family. The hinge shows a row of roundish 
or oval pits, making it appear as if cronu- 
lated. This shell is found in sponges, and 
moored to corallines. 

Crenature (kre'na-tur), n. A tooth of a cre- 
nate leaf, or any other part that is crenate. 


Fate, fAr, fat, faU; m®, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. 
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Crencle.t V.l To crinkle. ‘The house is 
crended to and fro.’ Chaucer. 
Crencle(krengkT),n. Naut a cringle (which 
see). ' 

Crenel, t n. [0. Fr. crenel, Fr. crenoau, from 
L. crena, a notch.] The peak at the top of 
a helmet. 

Creneiiate (kre'nel-lat), v.t To furnish, as a 
parapet or breastwork, with crenelles or in- 
dentations for the garrison to lire through; 
to indent; to notch. 

Crenellated (kro'nel-iat-ed), p. and a. Fur- 
'..■nished . witji^^^ ci^en- 

notched’; spccifical- 
ly, in aiyh. a])plicd 

to a kind_ of cm- Crendlatud or Embattled 
battled or indented Moulding. 

moultling.s of fre- 
quent occurrence in buildings of tlie Nor- 
man style. 

Crenellation (kre-nel-hV.shon), n. 1. The 
act of forming crenelle.s. "-2. The state or 
condition of being crenellated. —8. A notch 
or indentation. 

Crenelle (kre-neT), n. [O.Fr. crenel, from 
L. crena, a notch.] An embrasure in an 
embattled parapet or breastwork, originally 
designed for archers to shoot through; an 
indentation; a notch. 

Crenelled (kre'neld), a. 'I'Ue same as Ore- 

natedi 

Crengle, Crenkle (kreng'gl, ki’engkl), n. 
A cringle (which see). 

CreniC (kren'ik), a. [Gr. krPnS, a .spring,] 
The terih applied to ah organic, pale-yellow, 
uncrystullizable acid discovered by Berzelius 
in vegetable mould ami in the ochreou.s 
deposits of feiTUgiiiuus waters. 
Creniiabrus (kre-ni-hVbms), n. fh. cre^m, 
a slit, and lahrnm, a lip,] A genus of fishes, 
of the secti(.>n Acanthopterygii and family 
labridie, to which tlie gilt-head or golden 
maid, and thegoldlinny orgoldsiniiy, belong. 
Crennlate, Crennlated (ivre'nu-iat.kre'nu- 
lat-ed), a. 1. In hot having the edge cut 
into very small scallop.s, a.s a leaf. ---2. In 
eonch. a term applied to the indented mar- 
gin of a shell. The fine saw-like edge of the 
shell of the cockle which fits .so nicely into 
the opposite shell is a familiar example. 
Creole (kre'dl), a. [Fr, crdole, Sp, erioUo: 
said to be of Negro origin.] 1. In the West 
Indies and Spanish America, a native of 
those countries desceiidetl from European 
ancestors.— 2. A native of the West Indies 
and Spanish America of any colour, but not 
of indigenous blood. [This is now the gen- 
.eral ineaning.] 

The word means a native of a West Iiulian 
.colony, whether he be black, white, or of the coloured 
population. Carmichael. 

^reolean (kre-oTe-an), a. Pertaining to or 
re.sembling Creoles. 

Creosote (kre'O-sot), n. See C're.^sote. 
‘Crepaace, Crepane (krtypans, kre'pfm), n. 
[L. crepe, to burst.] A wound in a horse’s 
leg, caused by tlie shoe of one hind-foot 
crossing and striking the other hind-foot. 
It sometimes degenerates into an ulcer. 
*Crepil,t n. A cripple. Chaucer. 

'Crepie (kre'pis), '/L [L.; Gr. /rrc/u'.S'.] Hawk’s- 
beard, a genus of plants, nat. order Compo- 
sitie, containing numerous species of her- 
baceous animals with milky juice, natives 
of Europe and Asia, and rising to the heiglit 
of 1 or foot. The leaves are radical, and 
the flowers numerous, small, yellow, or 
purplish, with tlie corollas all ligulate, 
'Crepitant (ki-eplt-ant), a. Eekiting to the 
sound of the lungs in pneumonia; crackling. 
Crepitate (krepTt-at),u.i. pret. & pp. a'epit- 
afed; ppr. crcpitatiiiff. [L. crepito, crepit- 
atim, freq. from crepo, to crackle (whence 
erevice); probably from same root as A. Sax. 
hredpan, Icel. hr&pa, O.H.G. hniefan, to 
call; E. croup.] To crackle; to snap; to 
burst with a small sharp abrupt sound 
rapidly repeated, as salt in fire or during 
calcination. It differs from detonate, which 
signifies to burst with a single loud report. 
Crepitation (krep-it-a'shon), n. 1. The act 
of bursting with a frequent repetition of 
sharp sounds, the noise of some salts in cal- 
cination; crackling.™ 2. The noise of frac- 
tured bones wheri moved by a surgeon to 
ascertain a fracture. —3. The crackling noise 

§ reduced by pressure upon a cellular mem- 
rane when it contains air. —4. A term for 
one of the sounds detected in the lungs by 
auscultation; the peculiar rattle of jmeu- 
jnoaia. 


The dry sounds thus proceeding from the air-pas- 
sage.s I will call rhonclius . . , ana the moist sounds 
crepitations. Dr.P.M.Lathatn. 

Crepitus (kre'pi-tus), n. The Latin equiva- 
lent of Crepitotfow (which see). 

crepon (kre'pon), n, [Fr.] A fine stuff, made 
either of fine wool or of wool and .silk, of 
which the warp is twisted much harder than 
the weft. The crepons of Naples consist 
altogether of silk. 

Crept (krept), pret. <& pp. of creep. 
Crepuscle,t Crepusculet (kre-pus'sl, kre- 
pus'kul), n, [L. crepusGuhim, a dim. from 
creper, dusky, obscure, which is said to be 
a Sabine word.] Twilight; the light of the 
morning from the first dawn to sunrise, and 
of the evening from sunset to darkness. 

Crepuscular (kre-pus'kul-Cr), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to twilight; glimmering. —2. In zool fly- 
ing or appearing in the twilight or evening, 
or before sunrise: thus certain insects are 
called cre^mscular Lepidoidenra. 
Crepuscuiaria (kre-pus'ku-la"ri-a), n. A 
section of lepidopterous insects which fly 
in tlie evening, occupying an. intermediate 
station between the butterflies and moths. 
Crepusculiuet (kre-pus'kaidn), a. Crepus- 
cular. 

Crepusculous (kre-pus'kul-us), a. Perfeain- 
ing to twilight; glimmering; imperfectly 
clear or luminous. 

'file begimiings of philosophy were in a crepusen- 
lotis obscurity, and it is yet scarce past the dawn. 

Glanmlie. 

Crescendo (kre-shen'do). [It,] In music, Si 
term signifying that the notes of the pas- 
sage over which it is placed are to be grad- 
ually swelled. It is usually written Ores., 
and marked thus -C. 

Crescent (kres'ent), a. [L, crescens, erescen- 
tis, from cresco, to increase.] Increasing; 
growing. 'Astarte, queen of heaven, with 
crescent homs.* Milton. 

There is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am 
And overcome it. Tennyson. 

Crescent (kres'ent), n. 1. The increasing or 
new moon, wdiich, when receding from the 
sun, shows acuiTing rim of light terminating 
in points or horns. It is applied to the old 
or decreasing moon, in a like state, hut less 
properly.— 2. The figure or likeness of the 
new moon, as that borne in the Turkish 
flag or national standaixl; the standard it- 
self, and figuratively, the Turkish power. 
‘The 6T<36'c<?nJ is tossed in the wind’ B. IT. 
Procter. 

The cross of our faith is replanted. 

The pale, dying is daunted, Campbell. 

3. In h&r. a bearing in the 
form of a young or newX ' ~ ^7 

moon. — 4. The name of i 

three orders of knight- j 

hood, from the symbol or * 

badge being a crescent— 
the finst instituted by 
Charles I, of Naples and 
Sicily in 1208; the second 
instituted at Anglers in 
1404 by Eeud of Anjou, Crescent, 
being a revh^al of the for- 
mer; and the third instituted by Selim, sul- 
tan of Turkey, in 1801, in honour of Lord ! 
Nelson. ™5. A Turkish military musical in- i 
strumentwith bells or jingles.— 6, Inarch. \ 
a range of buildings in the form of a cres- | 
cent or half-moon. | 

Crescent (kres'ent), v.t. To form into a cres- ! 
cent; to border with crescents. [Bare.] i 

A dark wood crescents more than half the lawn. { 

Seward. \ 

Crescented (kres'ent-ed), a. 1. Adorned ! 
with a crescent.— 2. Shaped like a crescent. | 

Pluvbe bent towards him Keats. 

Crescentia (kres-en'shi-a), n. [After Ores- 
centi, an old writer on botany.] A genus 
of plants, family Grescentiaeese, including 
the calabash-trees of tropical America. They 
are all trees. The flowers are produced on 
the steins. The large x*ound fruits have 
numerous seeds in a pulp, and surrounded 
by a hard woody shell or rind, which is 
made into drinking cups and other utensils. 

Crescentiacese (kres'en-shi-a"sd-e), n. pi. A 
small family of eorollifloral dicotyledons, 
closely allied to the Bignoniacese, and often 
associated with them as a tribe or sub- 
order, of which the genus Crescentia, the 
calabash-tree, is the type. See Calabash- 

. TREE. , 

Crescentic (kres-ent'ik), a. Crescent-shaped. 

Prof. Owen. 

Crescent-shaped (kres'ent-shapt), a. In 


l)ot lunate; lunated; shaped like a crescent, 
as a leaf. 

Crescent-wise (kres'ent- wiz), adv. In a cres- 
cent form. 

Crescivet (kres'iv), a. [L. cresco, to grow.] 
Increasing; growing. 

'rhe prince 

Grew like the suniriTer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet cresci-ve. Shah. 

Cresol, Cresyi-alcohol (kre'sol, krS'sil-al'- 
ko-hol), n. (CyHgO.) A liquid, which bfiils at 
203“ C. , prepared from coal-tar, creasote, 
and from various other sources. There are 
three modifications of this body, called re- 
I spectively orthocresol, metacresol, and para- 
\ cresol. 

Cress (kres), n. [A. Sax, em'se, cerse, cressa; 
D. leers, Icars; G, Icresse; Sw. learse. Akin 
grass; Sc. girse, grass. The Fr. cresson. It. 

I crescione, are probably from the Teutonic.] 

} The name of several species of plants, most 
I of them of the nat, order Cruciferce. Water- 
i cress, or Nasturtium officinale, is used as 
i a salad, and is valued in medicine for its 
antiscorbutic qualities. The leaves have a 
moderately pungent taste. It grows on the 
i brinks of rivulets and in moist grounds. 

! Common garden cress is the Lepidium sati- 
\ vum; Normandy cress, Barbarea praicox; 
t ln(iimc,rQm,Tropmoluinmajus. 

\ Cresselle (fcres-el'), n. [Fr. crdcelle.] A 
i wooden rattle used in some Bomaii Catholic 
! countries during Passion Week instead of 
bells, to give notice of divine worship. 

I Cresset (kres'et), n. [A word of rineertain 
I etymoi. It is no doubt of the same origin 
i as Fr. creuset, O.Fr. ci'usset, crasset; but 
I whether the root is L. crux, a cross, or 
i a Teutonic root akin to E, cruse, Q, kruse. 
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V'adous forms of Cressets. 

a jar or pitcher, is doubtful.] 1. A name 
which appears to have been given in the 
middle ages and later indiiferently to the 
fixed caiKllesticks in great halls and 
churches, to the great lights used as beacons 
and otherwise, and to lamps or fli^e-pans sus- 
pended on pivots and carried on poles in pro- 
cessions, municipal and military watches, &c. 
The portable cresset was usually a hollow 
vessel, which held a coil of rope steeped in 
tar or rosin, or other flaming combustibles. 

From the arched roof. 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing’ cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light. Milton. 
As a cresset true that darts its length 
Of beamy lustre from a tower of strength. 

IP'ordsworth. 

2. An iron frame used by coopers in heating 
barrels.— 3. A kitchen utensil for setting a 
pot over the fire. [Local. ] 

Cresset-light (kres'et-Iit), n. A light or lan- 
tern fixed on a pole. 

Cress-rocket (kres'rok-et), n. The popular 
name of Vella Pseudo-egtisus, a crucifer<ms 
plant with yellow flowers, found in our 
gardens. 

Cressy(kres'i),a-. Aboun- 
' ding in cresses. *The 

' HlHIH eressy islets white in 

flower.' Tennyson, 
Crest (krest), oi. [O.Fr. 
creste, from L. crista, a 
tuft on the head of ani- 
mals.] 1. A tuft, or 
other excrescence, grow- 
iuj? upon the top of an 
wM animal’s head, as the 

» M comb of a cock, the 

M swelling on the head of 

H ^ w &c. 

M With stones, and brands, 

iHr 1^. y Attack his rising crest and 

. ' drive the serpent back. 

Crest on a helmet. 2. Anything resembling, 
suggestive of, or occu- 
pying the same relative position as a crest; 
as, (a) in anc. armour, the plume or tuft 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. lorii; 


3 , job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; fH, f/ien; th, f/iin; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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of feathers, hunch of horse-hair, or the 
like, affixed to the top of the helmet; hence„ 
the helmet itself. See the larger figure, 
which represents the helmet and crest of 
Sir EcUvard de Thorpe. 

His stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 

Sat horror plumed. Milton. 

She stood upon the castle wall. 

She watched my crest among them all, 

She saw me fight, she heard me call. Tennyson. 

(&) In her. a figure originally intended to 
represent the ornament of 
the helmet, hut now gener- 
ally denoting a figure placed 
upon a wreath, coronet, or 
cap of maintenance (as in 
the smaller figure), above 
both helmet and shield. 

The crest is considered a 
greater criterion of nobility 
than the armour itself, and Crest on a wreath, 
it is now commonly a piece 
of the arms. From the circumstance that the 
crest occupied the highest place on the hel- 
met, and by it the wearer was most easily dis- 
tinguished in battle, it is to the crest properly 
that in heraldry the name cognizance is given, 
(fi) The foamy, feather-like top of a wave. ‘ A 
wild wave in the wide Jforth Sea with all its 
giant cresis.* Tennyson, (d) The highest 
part or summit of a hill or mountain-range, 
(e) In fort the top line of a slope. (/) In 
arch, the ornamental finishing which sur- 
mounts a wall, screen, canopy, or other 
similar subordinate portion of a building, 
whether a battlement, open carved work, or 
other enrichment; the coping on the parapet 
and other similar parts of a Gothic building. 
The name is also sometimes given to the 
finials of gables and pinnacles.— 3. The rising 
part of a horse’s neck. ‘ Throwing the base 
thong from his bending eresV Shale.— 4:. Fig. 
typifying pride, high spirit, courage, daring. 

This is his uncle's teaching . . . 

Which makes him plume himself and bristle up 

The crest of youth against your dignity. ShaH. 

Crest (krest), v.t. l. To furnish with a crest; 
to serve as a crest for. ‘His rear’d arm 
crested, the world.’ Shak. ‘’ilkl groves of 
clouds that crest the mountain’s brow.” 
Wordsworth— % To mark with long streaks 
like the plumes of a helmet; to adorn as 
with a plume or crest. 

Like as the shining sky, in summer’s niglit 

Is crested all with lines of fiery light. Spenser. 

Crested (krest'ed), a. 1. Wearing or having 
a crest; adorned with a crest or plume; as, a 
cmfcdlielmet. ‘ The cock,” Milton. 

2. In 1)01. having a tuft or elevated append- 
age like a crest. 

A stamen is crested vviien the filament projects be- 
yond the anther. Loudon. 

Crest-fallen (krest'faln), a. 1. Dejected; 
sunk; bowed; dispirited; spiritless. ‘As 
crest-fallen as a dried pear,’ Shak.—-% In the 
manege, having the upper part of the neck 
hanging to one side: said of a horse. 
Crestless (krestTes), a. Without a crest; not 
dignified with coat-armoim; not of an emi- 
nent family; of low birth. * Crestless yeo- 
men.” Skak. 

Crest-tile (krest”tll),i'i. i. A tile on the ridge 
of a building, sometimes formed with a 
row of ornaments rising above; called also 
Midge-tile.— % In Goth. arch, crest- tiles are 
those decorated with leaves, which run up 
the sides of a gable or ornamented canopy. 
Cretaceous (kre-ta’shus), a. [L. cretaceus, 
from croto, chalk. See Ckayon.] Chalky; 
having the qualities of chalk; like chalk; 
abounding with choXk..— Cretaceous group,bx 
geol the upper strata of the secondary series, 
immediately below the tertiary series, and 
superincumbent on the oolite system. This 
group is common to Eui’ope, and also to a 
part of Asia. It consists of chalk resting 
upon arenaceous and argillaceous deposits, 
which are also regarded as part of the sys- 
tem. It has been divided into two parts— 
the Upper, consisting entirely of chalk or 
marl, and subdivided into the upper or soft 
chalk, containing many flint and chert 
nodules ; the lower or harder chalk, with, 
fewer flints; and the chalk marl: and the 
Lower, consisting of sands and clay, and sub- 
divided into the upper greensand; gault, a 
bluish tenacious clay; and the lower green- 
sand. Pal£eontoiogists have suggested an- 
other division founded on the fossil remains 
found in the system, in accordance with 
which the upper greensand and gault are 
transferred to the upper series, and the 
lower greensand and Wealdeu beds and 
Hastings sands constitute the lower. 


Oretaceously (kr§-ta'shus-li), adv. In man- 
ner like chalk; as chalk. 

Cretan (kret’an), n. A native or inhabitant 
of the island of Crete. In the New Testa- 
ment the form Cretiam occurs. ^ Tit. i. 12. 
Cretan (kret'an), a. Of or pertaining to the 
island of Crete, 

Cretated (kre-tat'ed),«. Rubbed with chalk. 
Cretic (kret'ik), n. [L. Creticus (pes), Gr. 
Kretikos (pous), a Cretan foot.] In Greek 
and Latin pros, a poetic foot of three syl- 
lables, one short between two long syllables. 
Cretic (kretfik), a. A term applied to a 
variety of foot in Greek and Latin poetry 
known as Cretic. See the noun. 

Creticism (kret'i-sizm), n. A falsehood ; a 
cretisni (which see). 

Cretin (kre'tin), n. [Fr. crUin.] A name given 
to certain deformed and helpless idiots in 
the valleys of the Alps. See Cretinism. 
Cretinism (kre'tin-izm), n. The state of a 
cretin; a peculiar endemic disease common 
in Switzerland, and found also in some other 
mountainous countries. It resembles rickets 
in its general symptoms, but it is accom- 
panied by mental imbecility from the first. 
Cretism (kretfizm),u. A falsehood: a Ci’etan 
practice. The word is derived from the 
name of the island Crete, the inhabitants 
of which in ancient times were so much given 
to mendacity, that a Cretan and a liar were 
considered synonymous. 

Cretonne (kre-ton'), n. [Fr. , originally the 
name of a strong white fabric, from the 
name of the first maker.] A cotton cloth 
with various te.xtures of surface printed on 
one side with pictorial and other pattenis, 
and used for curtains, covering furniture, Ac, 
Cretose (kre'tos), a. Chalky. 

Creutzer (la:oit's6x*), 71. A German coin. See 
Kreutzer. 

Creux (kro), [Fr., hollow.] In scuZjp. the 
reverse of relief. To engrave en creux is to 
cut below the surface. 

Crevasse (kre-vas'), n. [Fr. crevasse. See 
Crevice.] l.t A crevice; a chink. ‘Gan 
out crepe at some crevasse.' Chaiicer.— 
2. A rent across a glacier, frequently very 



Crevasse, from Whymper’s Alps. 

broad, and always as deep as the glacier is 
thick.— 3. In the United States, a breach in 
the embankment or Uv 'e of a river, occa- 
sioned by a pressure of the water, as in the 
Lower Mississippi. 

Crevet (krev'et), 71 . [See Cruet.] A melting- 
pot used by goldsmiths. 

Crevice (kre’vis), n. [Fr. crevasse, fi*om 
cremT,lt. crepo, to burst, to crack.] A crack; 
a cleft; a fissure; a rent ; an opening ; as, a 
crevice in a wall, rock, &c. ‘ Fretful as the 
wind pent in a crevice/ Tennyson. 

I pried me through the crevice of a wall. Shak. 
Syn. Crack, cleft, rent, fissure, cranny. 

Crevice (kre'vis), v.t. To crack; to flaw. 

Crevis,t Crevyst (kre’vis), n. The crayfish. 

Crew (krb), 7i. [Old spelling o'ue. Proba- 
bly of Scandinavian origin, from O.Icel. kru, 
a multitude; perhaps from same root as 
croiod.] 1. A company of people associated 
together; an assemblage; a crowd, 

_ , There a noble crew 

Of lords and ladies stood on every side. Shak. 
Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious cre^vt 
Army of fiends, fit body to fit head. Milton. 
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2. The company of seamen who man a ship, 
vessel, or boat; the company belonging to 
a vessel ; also, the company or gang of a 
carpenter, gunner, boatswain, <fec. It is 
generally appropriated to the common 
sailors; but strictly it comprises all the 
officers and men on board ship, borne on 
the books, whether in the royal navy or in 
the merchant service. — Si'N. Band, gang, 
herd, mob, company, horde, party, throng. 
Crew (kro), pret. of crow. 

Crewel (krb’el), 7i. [Probably a diminutive 
of clew, a ball of thread. Comp. G. knduel; 
D. klevel, a clew.] A kind of fine worsted 
or thread of silk or wool, used in embroid- 
ery and fancy work. 

Crewels (krb''elz), 7i. pi. [Corrupted from 
the Fr. ecrow6di!a‘.3 Hcrofula. [Scotch.] 
Crewet (kro'et), n. Same as Cruet 
Crex(kreks), 'U. A genus of birds. SeeCiUKE. 
Orlande, t ppf. from cry. Crying. Chaucer. 
Crib (krib), 71, [x\. vSax. crib, cribh, D. krihhe, 
Dan. lcryl)he,lct\. and Sw. kruhba,G. krippe, 
a crib.] 1. A small habitation or cottage; a 
hovel. 

Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great? Shak. 

2. The manger or rack of a stable or house 
for cattle; a feeding-place for cattle. 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. Pope, 

3. A stall for oxen or other cattle. 

Where no oxen are, the crib is de.-in. Frov, xiv. 4. 

4. A small frame or bed for a child to sleep 
in.— 5. A bo-x or bin for storing salt, grain, 
&c.— 6. A lock-up house. Ualliwell—7. A 
theft, or the thing stolen; specifically, any- 
thing copied from an antlior and not ac- 
knowledged ; also, a literal translation of a 
classic author for the use of students. 
[Colloq.]— 8. In the game of cribbage, a set 
of cards made up of tw'o thrown from the 
hand of each player. 

Crib (krib), v.t pret. & pp. cribbed; ppr. crib- 
bing. 1. To shut or confine in a narrow 
habitation ; to cage. ‘ Cabined, cribbed, 
confined.' Shak. —2. To pilfer; to purloin. 
[Colloq,] 

Child being fond of toys cribbed the necklace. 

Dickens, ■■ 

Crib (Icrib), v.i. To be confined in or to a 
crib. ‘ To make . . . bishops to crib to a 
Ib’esbyterian trundle-bed.’ Bp. Gauden. 
Crib (krib), 71. A cribble (which see). 
Cribbage (kriiyaj),?!. A game at cards played 
with the whole pack by two, three, or four 
persons, each player receiving five, or in an 
inferior variety of the game, six cards. In five- 
hand cribbage for two each player throws 
out two cards face downwards to form the 
crib, which Itcdongs to the dealer, the non- 
dealer throwing first. In reckmiing for the 
game the dealer counts not only the points 
in his own hand and those made in the 
course of play, ljut also those in the crib.— 
Cribbage-hoard, a board used for marking 
iu the game of cribbage. 

Crib-biter (kribliit-er). 71. A horse addhded 
to crib-biting. See CiiiB-niTiNG. 
Crib-biting, Cribbing (kril/bit-ing, kriV- 
ing), 71. A bad iialat fre(piently niet with 
in horses which are much in the .stable, con- 
sisting in the animal seizing with its teeth 
the manger, rack, or other object, and at 
the same time drawing in the breath with a 
peculiar noise, known as wind-sucking. 
Cribble (kribT)l), 71. [L. crihelitm, a dim. of 
cribni7n, a sieve. Root in Bkr. kri, to sepa- 
rate, to know.] 1. A corn-sieve or riddle.— 
2. Coarse flour or meal. 

Cribble (krib'bl), v.t. pret. <& pp. crihbled; 
ppr. cribblmg. To sift; to cause to pass 
through a sieve or riddle. 

Cribble (kril/bl), a. Coarse; m, cribble hvead. 
Cribrate (kri'brat), a. Cribrose (which see). 
Cribration (kri-bra”shon), 71. [See cribblj 3.3 
The act of sifting or riddling: used in phar- 
macy. 

, Cribratores(kri-bra-to”rez),7i,pZ. Sifters; Dr. 
Macgillivray’s name for the order of swim- 
ming birds which contains the geese and 
ducks, from their mode of taking their food. 
Cribriform (kri'bri-form), a. [L. crilrrum; a 
sieve, and fonna, form.] Resembling a sieve 
or riddle; pierced with holes; as, the cribri- 
form plate of the ethmoid bone, through 
which the fibres of the olfactory nerve pass 
to the nose. 

Cribrose (krifiaros), a. [L. cribrim, a sieve.) 
Perforated like a sieve, 

CricetULS (kri-se’tus),7i. The hamster, a genus 
of rodent animals, with teeth like those of 
the rat. The tail is short and hairy, and the 
two sides of the mouth are hollowed into 
sacks or cheek-pouches, in which these ani- 
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mals transport the grain they collect to their 
subterranean abodes. The common hamster, 

C mlqaris (Mus crlcetus, Lirm.), is common 
in all the sandy regions that extend from 
the north of Germany to Siberia, and is very 
destructive to grain. See HAMSTER. 
Crichtomte (krrton-it), ot. A variety of 
titaniferous iron found in Dauphind, so 
called from Dr. Crichton, physician to the 
Emperor of Bussia. It has a velvet black i 
colour, and crystallizes in very acute small 
rhomboids. It occurs in primitive rocks 
with octaheclrite. 

Crick Creak.] i.t The ereak- 

inf’- of a door. —2. A spasmodic atfection of 
some part of the body, as of the neck or back; 
making motion of the part difficult. 

They have gntten such a cric& in their neck, they 
cannot look backward on what was behind them, 
Fiiller. 

Cricket (krik'et), ?i. [O.Fr. criquet, from its 
sharp creaking sound ; D, krieic, a cricket, 
krieken, to chirp; W. cricell, a cricket, 
ericellu, to chirp.] An insect of the genus 
Gryllus, or Acheta of some naturalists, be- 
longing to the order Orthoptera. There are 
several species. The house-cricket is the 
Acheta {Gryllus) domestka; the field-cricket 
is the Acheta (Gryllus) mmpestrk; the mole- 
cricket is the Gryllotalpa vulgark; the New 
Zealand ginnd cricket is the Deinacrula 
heteracantha. 

Cricket (krik'et), n. [O.Er. criquet, a stick 
used in a bull game. ] An open-air ga me played 
with bats, balls, and wickets, long peculiar 
to England, but now popular throughout 
the British Empire and in the United States, 
It is played generally by two opposite sets or 
sides of players, generally numbering eleven 
players each. Two wickets of three stumps 
eacli are pitched fronting each otlier at a diS' 
tance of about 22 yards apart. On the top 
of each set of stumps are placed two small 
pieces of wood called bails. After the rival 
sides have tossed for the choice of either tak- 
ing the bat or fielding,two men are sent to the 
wickets bat in hand. The opposite or field- 
ing side are all simultaneously engaged; one 
(the bowler) being stationed behind one 
wicket for the purpose of howling his ball 
against theoppo.site wicket, where his coad- 
jutor (the wicket-keeper) stands ready to 
catch the hall shouhl it pass near him; the 
other fielders are placed in sucli parts of the 
field as is judged most favouraljiie for stop- 
ping the ball after it has been struck by the 
batsman ormissed by the wicket-keeper. It is 
the object of the batsman to prevent the ball 
delivered by the bowler reaching Ins wicket 
either by merely stopping it with his bat 
or by driving it away to a distant part of 
the field. Should the ball be driven any 
distance the two batsmen run across and 
exchange wickets, and continue to do so 
as long as there i.s no risk in being ‘run out,"' 
that is, of having the stumps struck by the 
ball while they are out of their position 
near the wickets. Each time the batsmen run 
between the wickets is counted as a ‘run/ 
and is marked to the credit of the striker 
of the ball If tlie batsman allows the ball 
to carry away a bail or a stump, if he knocks 
down any part of his own wicket, if any part 
of his person, stops a ball that would have 
otherwise reached his wicket, or if he strikes 
a ball so that it is caught by one of the op- 
posite party before it reaches the ground, 
he is ‘out,’ that is, he gives up his bat to 
one of his own side, and so the game goes 
on until all the men hai^'e played and been 
put out. This constitutes what is called an 
‘ianmgs,’ The olf-side now become the on- 
side arid try to defend their wickets and 
make runs as their rivals did. Generally 
after two iimmg.s each have been played by 
the contestants the game comes to an end, 
that side being the victors who can score 
the greatest number of runs. A rude form 
of the game is known to have been played 
in the fourteenth century; in 1817 it had so 
developed that very little alteration has 
been since introduced. 

CUcket-hall (krik'et-bal), n. The ball used 
in playing cricket. 

Cricket-hat (Icrik'et-bat), n. A bat used in 
the game of cricket. 

Cricket-hird (krik'et-berd), n. The grass- 
hopper warbler (Sylviu, locustella), so called 
from its note resemi)ling that of a cricket. 
Cricket-cluh (krik'et-klub), n. An associa- 
tion organized for the puipose of playing 
the game of cricket. 

Cricketer <krik'et-6r), n. One who plays at 
cricket. 


Cricoid (kri'koid), a. [Gr. ftnfcoa, a ring, and 
eidos, appearance.) Bing-like: applied to 
a round ring-like cartilage of the lai’ynx. 
Cried (krid), pret. and part, of cry. 

Crier, Cryer (krU6r), n. [See Cry.) One who 
cries; one who makes a public proclamation; 
especially, an officer whose duty is to pro- 
claim the orders or commands of a court, 
to open or adjourn the court, keep silence, 
&c. 

Crim. Coe. (krim kon). An abbreviation for 
criminal co'/it?ersari'o?i(which see under Crim- 
inal, a.). 

Crime (krim), n. [L. crimen, a judicial de- 
cision, an accusation, a crime; allied to L. 
cemo, to sift or separate, cribrum, a sieve ; 
Gr. krmb, to separate, judge, condemn; Skr. 
kri, to separate, to know.) 1. A violation of 
a law whether human or divine; the omis- 
sion to perfoim an act enjoined by law, or 
the iJerformauce of an act forbidden by law; 
specifically, a gross violation of law, as dis- ! 
tinguislied from a misdemeanour, trespass, I 
or other slight offence.-— 2. Any great wick- ■ 
edness; iniquity; wrong. 

No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. Pope, 

S.t Eeproacli. | 

I rue I 

That error now which is become my cr hue. Milton, i 

—Capital crime, a crime punishable with 
death. —S yn. Iniquity, sin, offence, wrong, 
vice. 

Crimeful t (krim'fpl), a. Criminal; wicked; 
partaking of wrong; contrary to law, right, 
or duty. 

Tell me 

Why you proceeded not a^ifainst these feats 

So crirnefui, Shah. 

Crimeless t (krimles), a. Free from crime; 
innocent. 

Criminal (krim'in-al), «. 1. Guilty of a crime: 
applied to persons.— 2. Partaking of the 
nature of a crime; involving a crime; that 
violates public law, divine or human; as, 
theft is a criminal act. 

Foppish and fantastic ornaments are only indica- 
tions of vice, not criminal in themselves. Addison, 

3. Belating to crime: opposed to civil; as, 
a crmvbidl code; criminal law. 

The privileges of that order were forfeited eitlier 
in consequence of a criminal sentence, or by engag- 
ing in some mean trade, and entering into domestic 
.service. Brougham. 

—Criminal conversation, in law, adultery ; 
illicit intercourse with a married Avoman; 
usually abbreriated into crm. con. An 
action for damages for m'w. cori. was formerly 
competent to the injured husband, but this 
was abolished by 20 and 21 Viet. Ix.xxy. 59. 
The husband may, however, in suing for a 
divorce, claim damages from the adulterer. 
—Criminal prosecution, a term in the law 
of Scotland, which includes the whole form 
of process by which a person accused of a 
crime is brought to ivioX.— Criminal letters, 
a form of criminal prosecution in Scotland, 
corresponding to a criminal mformation in 
England, drawn in the form of a summons, 
and in the supreme court running in name 
of the sovereign, in the sheriff-court in that 
of the sheriff . — Criminal information, in 
law, a proceeding in the Coui't of Queen’s 
Bench either at the instance of the attorney- 
general ez officio, or of a private prosecutor 
in the name of the crown. A criminal infor- 
mation lies for misdemeanours, riots, bat- 
tery, libel, and the like . — Criminal law, the 
law which relates to crimes. This division 
of English jurisprudence comprehends not 
only the general criminal law administered 
throughout the kingdom, but also the crown 
law as administered by the Queen^s Bench 
division of the High Coui‘t of Justice, con- 
sisting principally of a sort of quasi criminal 
law, as indictments for nuisances, repair of 
roads, bridges, &c., informations, the judi- 
cial decisions of questions conceniing the 
poor-laws, &g.— C riminal, Sinful, Wicked, 
Immoral, Depraved, Criminal notes such 
transgressions of the laws of one’s country 
as involve penal consequences; sinful, not- 
ing transgressions of divine laws, is far more 
extended in its meaning, having reference to 
thoughts, emotions, &q, , as well as acts. All 
men are sinful, but all men are not crimbial. 
Wicked is far stronger than sinful, and de- 
signs one who sins wilfully and designedly. 
It refem both to persons and acts, as 
well as to thoughts tending to result in 
acts. A wicked man commits mischief, be- 
j cause he takes pleasure in doing ill, as in 
injuring his neighbour. An immoral man, 

I on the contrary, may be the slave of his 
I passions or depraved cravings, and yet have 


generous sentiments and aspirations after 
refomation. Depraved implies a fall from 
a better state, and involves not only actual 
wickedness, but complete moral corruption. 
Syn. Guilty, culpable, wicked, iniquitous, 
abandoned, villanous, infamous, felonious, 
nefarious. 

CrimiEal (krim'in-al), n, A person who has 
committed an offence against public law; a 
violater of law, divine or human; more 
particularly, a per.son indicted or charged 
with a public offence, and one who is found 
guilty, by verdict, confession, or proof.— 
Syn. Culprit, malefactor, evil-doer, trans- 
gressor, felon, convict. 

C riminali st (krim'in-al-ist), n. An author- 
ity in criminm law; one versed in criminal 
law. 

Criminality (krim-in-al'i-ti), n. The quality 
or state of being criminal; that which con- 
stitutes a crime; guiltiness. 

This is by no means the only criterion of criminal^ 
ity. Mlackstojie, 

Criminally (krirn'in-al-li), adv. In violation 
of law; wickedly; in a wrong or iniquitous 
manner. 

Criminalness (krim 'in - al - nes ), n. Crimi- 
nality, 

Criminate (krim'in-at), v.t. pret. <fc pp, 
criminated; ppr. criminating. [L. crinvinor, 
crbnmattis.] 1. To accuse or charge with a 
crime. 

To criminate with the heavy and ungrounded 
charge of disloyalty and disaffection .an incorrupt, 
independent, and reforming Parliament. Burke. 

2. To involve in a crime or the consequences 
of a crime. 

Our municipal laws do not require the offender to 
plead guilty or criminate himself. Sir IP\ Scott, 

Crimination (krim-in-a'slion), n. [L. crimi- 
natio.l The act of criminating; accusation; 
charge. 

Criminative, Criminatory (krim'in-at-iv, 
kriin'iii-a-to-ri), a. Belating to or involving 
crimination or accusation; accusing. 
Criminoust (krini'in-u.s), a. Very wicked; 
heinous; involving great crime. * Criminous 
imputations. ’ II olland. 

Orimlnouslyt (krim'in-us-li), adv. Crimi- 
nally; lieinously; enormously. 
Criniinousnesst (kriin'in-us-nes), n. Wick- 
edness; guilt; criminality. 

Crimosm,t n. or a. Crimson. ‘Upon her 
head a crimosm coronet.’ Spemer. 

Crimp (krimp), a. (Pi’obably allied to crumb 
and to the folloMung verb. ] 1. Easily crum- 
bled; friable; brittle. [Bare.] 

The fowler . . . treads the crimp earth, y. Philips. 

2. Not consistent; contradictory. 

The evidence is crimp, the witnesses swear back- 
wards and forwards, and contradict themselves. 

Arhuthuiot. 

Crimp (krimp), v.t [From same root as 
cramp, of which it may be regarded as a 
lighter form. The root sense seems to be 
that of contracting or drawing together; 
comp, crimp, crlmple, crumple; D, krmpen, 
to shrink, to shrivel; Dan. krympe, G. krim- 
pen, to shrink; W. crimpiaw, to pincii, 
crimp, from crimp, a sharp edge. ] 1. To curl 
or crisp, as the hair ; to flute; to criniple. 
‘The comely hostess in a crimped cap.’ W. 
Irving. ‘ To crimp the little frill that bor- 
dered his shirt collar.' Diclcem. — t. To 
pinch and hold; to seize. Hence— 3, To 
decoy, as for the army or navy. See tiie 
noun. —4, In cookery, to criniple or cause 
to contract, as the flesh of a live fi.sh, by 
gashing it with a knife, to give it greater 
hardness and make it more crisp. 

My brother Temple, although he is fond of fish, 
will never taste anything that has been crimped 
alive. ■ Dr. f. Moore. ■ 

Crimp (krimp), n. [See above verb.) 1. One 
who decoys another into the naval or mili- 
tary service; one who, for a commission, 
supplies ships with seamen Just before 
sailing; one who decoj^s sailors by treating, 
advancing money, giving goods on credit, 
&c., by which the dupes get deep into debt, 
and when well plied with liquor are induced 
to sign articles, and are shipped off, discover- 
ing when too late that they have been robbed 
of all they possessed. Crimps frequently 
induce sailors to desert their ships. By 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 237, this 
practice has been rendered highly penal. 
Crimps also entrap emigrants, taking them 
to low lodging-houses, where they are 
cheated by provision merchants and others, 
who pay the crimps a commission on their 
custom. —2. t A game at cards. B. Jonson. 
Crimpage (krimp'aj), n. Tlje act of crimp- 
ing. Maunder. 
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CriJSipiaig-liouse (krimp mg-hous), n. A low 
house where persons are decoyeu. into the 
army, navy, oi’ merchant service. See Crimi*, 

Crimping-iron <krimp'ing‘i>6rn), n. An 
iron for curling the hair. 
Crimping-machiiie (krinip1ng-ma-shen), n. 

A machine for forming a kind of plaiting or 
fluting on frills or ruffles. 

Orimple (krim'pl), v.t pret. & pp. cnmpled; 
ppi\ cmnpling. [Rim. of cn7up(w'hichsee).] 
To contract or draw together; to cause to 
shrink; to curl. 

He passed the cautery through them and accord- 
ingly crimpied them up. ismian. 

Crimson (krim'zn), n. [O.E. cremosine, 
Gfimosyn, Pr, cmmiomi It. cremis4, creme'- 
sino, Turk. Icirmizi, from Ar. kermez^ the 
insect (a species of cochineal insect) yielding 
the dye, and the dye itself; ultimately 
from Skr. Icrimi, a worm. Cog. L. vennis.] 
A deep red colour; a red slightly tinged 
with blue ; also, a red colour in general, 

* A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crim- 
son of modesty. ’ Shale. 

Crimson (krim'zn), a. Of a deep red colour. 

Beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. Shak, 
The critrtson stream distain’d his arms. Dryden. 

Crimson (krim'zn), v.t. To dye with crim- 
son; to dye of a deep red colour; to make 
red, 

I felttny blood 

Glow -with the glow that slowly crimsoned all 
Thy presence. Tennyson. 

Crimson (krim'zn), r.i To become of a deep 
red colour; to be tinged with red; to blush; 
as, her cheeks crimsoned at the entrance of 
her lover. 

Ancient towers . , . beginning to enmson with 
the radiant lustre of a cloudless July morning. 

De Qjiincey, 

Crimson-warm (krim'zn-warm), a. Warm 
to redness. 

Crinal (krin'al), a. [L. crinis, hair.] Be- 
longing to hair. 

Crinated (krin'at-ed), a. Having hair; 
hairy. 

Crinatory (krin'a-to-ri), a. Czinitory (which 

■."•■see). , „ ■ ■ 

Crincumt (kringk'um), n. A cramp; a con- 
traction; a turn or bend; a whim. [Vulgar.] 
Jealousy is but a kind 

Of clap and cHnatnt of the mind. Hudihrets. 

Crined (krind), «. [L. erte, hair.] Inker. 
an epithet for the hair of the head of man 
or woman, the mane of a horse, unicorn, 
&c., when it is borne of a different tincture. 
It is then said to be crined of such a metal 
or colour. 

Crinel, Crlnet (krin'el, krin'et), n. A very 
fine hair-like feather. Booth. 

Cringe (krinj), v.i. [A. Sax. cringan, crincan^ 
to cringe, to succumb, from root of crank, 
crinkle, &c.l To bend or crouch with ser- 
vility; to fawn; to make court by mean 
compliances. 

Who more than thou 

Once fawn'd and cringed, and servilely adored 
Heaven’s awful monarch? Milton. 

Cringe (krinj), n. A mean or fawning obeis- 
ance. ‘ With cringe and shrug, and bow ob- 
sequious.’ Cowper. 

Cringe (krinj), 1 . 1. pret. & pp. cringed; ppr. 
eringmg. To contract ; to draw together ; 
to distort. (Rare.] 

Whip him, fellows, 

Till like a boy you see him cringe his face. 

And whine aloud for mercy, Shak. 

Cringeling (krini'ling), n. One who cringes 
meanly. [Rare.] 

Gringer (kilnj'er), n. One who 
cringes or bows and flatters with 
servility. 

Cring^ly (kilnj'ing-li), adv. In a 
cringing manner. 

Cringle (kring'gl), n. [D. hring^, 

Icririfcel, a curl, bend, ring; Icel. 
kringla, an orb, from kringr, a 
circle. Akin is cringe and probably 
cramp.'] 1. A withe for fasten- 
ing a gate. [Local] —2, Naut. an 
iron ring, or a short rope worked 
into the bolt-rope of a sail so as to Cringle, 
form a ring or eye, for the purpose 
of receiving the ends of the ropes by which 
'the sail is drawn up to its yard, or in order to 
extend the leech by the bow-line bridles. 
Cringles are named after the ropes to which 
' ' the;^ are attached; as, howline, buntUne, 
earing, reef-pendant, and reef-tackle pen- 
dant. 

CiM<mltnral(krm-i-kul'tur-al), a. Relating 
to the growth of hair. [Raiu] 


Crinlgerous (krin.-ij'6r-us), a. [L. ermger 
—crinis, hair, and gero, to wear.] Hairy; 
overgrown with hair. [Rare,] 

CrtEdte (krin'It), a. [L. crinitus, from crinis, 
hair.] 1. Having the appearance of a tuft 
of hair, ‘Cunate, crinite, caudate stars.' 
Fairfax.— % Ixihot. bearded with long hairs, 
or having tufts of long weak hairs on the 
surface. ^ 

Crinitoiy (krin'i-to-ri), a. Pertaining to or 
consisting of hair. 

When in the morning he anxiously removed the 
cap, away came every vestige of its crinitory cover- 
ing, Theodore Hook, 

CriliMe (kring'kl), n.i. pret. & pp. crinkled; 
ppr. crinkling. [The same in form and 
meaning with D, kmikclen, to turn or 
wind. See Cringle.] To turn or wind; to 
bend; to wrinkle; to run in and out in little 
or short bends or turns; to curl; as, the 
lightning crinkles. 

And all the rooms 

Were full of crinkling silks, B. B. Browning. 
Crinkle (kring'kl), v.t To form with short 
turns or wrinkles; to make with many flex- 
ures; to mould into inequalities. 

The flames through all the casements pushing forth. 
Like red-hot devils crinkled into snakes 

E. B. Browning. 

Crinkle (kring'kl), n. A wrinkle; a winding 
or turn; sinuosity. ‘The crinJdes in this 
glass making objects appear double. ’ Search. 
Crinknm - crankum (kringk ' um - krangk'- 
um), n. A sinuous or winding line or course; 
a zigzag. Colnian and Garrick. 

Crino (krin'd), n. pi. Crinones (krm'6-nez). 
[L. mm's, the hair,] 1. A cnticular disease 
supposed to ai'ise from the insinuation of a 
hair-worm under the skin of infants.— 2. A 
genus of entozoa, found chiefly in horses 
and dogs, 

Crinoiu (kiTn'oid), n. [Gr. krinon, a lily, 
and eidos, likeness.] A member of the 
order Crinoidea; an encrinite. 

Crinoid, Crinoidal(krm'oid, krm'oid-al), a. 
Belonging to the crinoids; containing or con- 
sisting of the fossil remains of Crinoidea. 
Crinoidea (krin-oid'e-a), 7i.pl. [C-r. krinon, 
a lily, nxiil eidos, appearance.] The encria- 
ites, lily-stars, or sea-lilies, an order of 
the Ecliinodemiata, chiefly fossil, allied to 
the comatnlas or feather-stars; so named 
from the resemblance their rayed bodies, 
supported by a long, slender, calcareous, 
jointed stem, have, when closed, to a tulip 
or lily. They are attached, during the 
whole or a portion of their live.s, by this 
stem or peduncle to some solid body. Their 
skeletons are found in abundance in the 
limestones of the Carboniferous series and 
subsequent formations. See Encrinite. 
Crinoidean (krin-oid'e-an), w. One of the 
Crinoidea. 

Crinoline (krin'6-len), n. [Fr., from ertn, 
L. crinis, hair.] An article of female attire, 
consisting of an expansive skirt, stiffened 
by horse-hair, starch, hoops, &c. 

Crinose (krin'os), a. Hairy. [Rare.] 
Crinosity(krin-os'i-ti),3i. Hairiness. [Rare.] 
Crinum (krin'iim), n. [Gr. krmo7i, a lily.] 
A genus of bulbous-stemmed plants, nat. 
order Amaryllidacese, of which there are 
manyspecies. They are very beautiful green- 
house plants, with strap-shaped leaves, and 
a solid scape bearing an umbel of many 
scented flowers. The poison-bulb (C. asia- 
tiewm), a native of the East, has a bulb above 
ground, which is a powerful emetic, and is 
often used by the natives to produce vomit- 
ing after poison has been taken. 

Or ioceridSB (kri-o-se'ri-de), 7i. pi. [Gr. krios, 
a ram, keros, a hoim, and eidos, likeness.} A 
family of coleopterous insects of the section 
Tetramera. The type of tliis family is the 
Crioceris, about eight species of which have 
been found in England, but the most com- 
mon species is the asparagus-beetle found 
on asparagus plants. 

Crio-sphinx (kri'6-sflngks), n. [Gr. krios, a 
ram, and sphinx.} One of the tliree varieties 
of the Egyptian sphinx, characterized by 



Crio-sphinx, 


having the head of a ram, as distinguished 
flfom the andro-sphinx, with the head of a 
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! human Iwiiig, and h ieraco -sphinx ovlimk. 
headed .^.phmx. tHee Sphinx. 

Cripple (krip'pr), n. f A. Sax. crypel, crcupel, a 
cripple, literaUy ‘a creeper', ‘one who has to 
creep’, being from A. Bax. oreupan, to creep; 
similarly also G. kruppel, L.G. kropcl, Icv-i 
krifppill, a cripple; D. kreupel, lame. Wed*''- 
wood thinks the original meaning is crook- 
back or humpback, as in. Icel krgppa, a 
hump, ’Whence kryppill, a iiumjihacked or 
lame man.] One who creeps, halts, or limps* 
one who has h.>st or never enjoyed the use of 
his limbs; a lame person. Acts xiv. a 

Among ail honest Christian jicojile, 

Whoe’er breaks limbs maintains tlie cripple. 

Cripple (krip'pl), a. Lame. ‘Chide 'tiio 
crip 2 jle tardy-gaited uiglit.’ SImk. 

Cripple (krip'pl), v.t pret. & pj). crippled; 
ppr. cri'pplvng. 1. To lame; to disaide iiy 
injuring the limbs; to deprive of the use of 
the limbs, particularly of the legs and feet. 
‘Chalk is in his crippled flngc-rs found,’ 
Dr]iden.—% To disable; to deprive of the 
power of exertion; as, the fleet was crippled 
in the engagement. 

Morti serious embarrassments of a clifTtireut de- 
scription were crippling the energy of the settlement: 
in the Bay. Pa/f/ ey. 

Crippleness (krip'pl-nes), n. Lameness. 
Crippling (krip'pling), ti. One of a set of 
spjms or timbers set up as support-s against 
the sides of a Imilding. 

Crips, t a. Crisp. Chaucer. 

Cris (kres), 71. See Crease, a Malay weapon. 
Crisis (kri'sis). n. pi Crises (kri'sez). [L. 
crisis, Gr. Ici'im, from the root of krinb, to 
separate, to determine, to deciile. >See 
Crdie,] 1. In nuid. tlie change of a disease 
which indicates its event; that change which 
indicates recovery or death. It is some- 
times also used to designate the symptoms 
accompunying the crisis.— 2. Any serious 
state of tilings, or the point of time when 
an affair has reached its height, and must 
soon terminate or suffer a material change; 
a turning-point. 

This hoar's the very crisis of your fate. Dryden. 
Nor is it unlikely th.-it the very occasions on which 
such defects are shown, in.ay be the most important 
of all~the very times of crisis for the fate of the 
country. Brougham. 

Crisp (krisj)), a. f A. Bax. crisp, crips, dtps; 
Ijorrowed directly from L. crispus, curled, 
crisp; root meaning doubtful] 1. Curling 
ill small stiff or flinn curls. 

His hair ist”#**.?/, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan, Long/elloio. 

2. Indented; winding. 

Ye Nymphs, called Naiads, of the wandering 
brooks, ... 

Leave your crisp channels. Shak. 

3. Brittle; friable; easily broken or crumbled. 
The cakes at tea ate short and crisp. Goldsmith. 

4. Possessing a certain degree of fii-mness 
and freshness; fresh; having a fresh appear- 
ance. 

It (laurel) has been plucked nine months, and yet 
looks a.s hale and crisp «*is if it would last ninety years. 

Leigh Hunt 

5. Cheerful; brisk; lively. ‘The snug small 
home and the erbsp fire.’ Dickens.— G. Effer- 
vescing or foaming, as liquoi's; sparkling ; 
brisk. ‘Your neat crisp claret. Bea^i. FI. 
7. In hot. applied to a loaf when the border 
is so much more dilated than the disk, that 
it necessarily becomes curled and twisted. 

Crisp (krisp), x.t. 1. To curl; to twist; to 
contract or form into ringlets, as the hair; 
to wreathe or interweave, as the branches 
of trees. ‘His crisped tresses.’ Drayton. 
‘ The crisped shades and bowers. ’ if ilton. — 
2. To wrinkle or curl into little undulations; 
to ripple. 

From that sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant. Milton. 

Crisp (krisp), v.i. To form little curls or 
undulations; to curl 

The bubbling runnel crispeth. Tennyson. 

Crispate, Crispated (krisp'at, krisp'at-ed), 
a. Having a ciisped appearance, 
Crispation (krisp-a'shon), n. 1. f The act of 
curling, or state of being curled. 

Heat causeth pilosity and crispation. Bacon. 

2. In surg. a term applied to a slight morbid 
or natural contraction of any part, as that 
of the minute arteries of a cut wound when 
they retract. 3fawie. 

Crispature (krisp^at-ur), n. A curling; the 
state of being curled. 

Crisper (lmsp'6r), 71. He who or that 
which crisps or curls; an instrument foi 
friezing or crisping cloth. 
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Crispta (Icris'pin), n, A familiar name for 
a shoemaker, from Crispin or Crispinus, the 
patron saint of the craft 
Crisping-iron, , Crispiag-piB (Imsp'mg-i- 
6rn, krisiying-pin), n, A curling-iron. 
Crispisracantt (kris'pi-sul-kant), a. Wavy 
or undulating, as lightning is represented. 
Crisply (krispli), adv. With crispness; in a 
crisp manner. 

Crispness (krisp'nes), n. State of hemg 
crisp, curled, or brittle. 

Crispy (krisp'i), a. 1. Curled; formed into 
ringlets. ‘Those cm:p2/ snaky locks,’ Shah 
2. Brittle; dried so as to break short; as, a 
crispif cake. , , „ 

Criss-cross (kris'kros), n. [Corrupted from 
Christ's cross.] 1. A mark or cross, as the 
signature of one who cannot write. —2. A 
game played on slates by children at school. 
[United States.] 

Criss-cross (kris'kros), adv. 1. In opposite 
lUrectioiis, as the arms of a cro.ss.“-2. Inhar- 
moniously; unpleasingly; as, things are go- 
ing criss-cross. 

Crisscross -row (kris'kros-rd), n. An old 
name for the alphabet. See CHRlsrCROSS- 
iiow. 

Cristate, Cristated(krist'at, krisUat-ed), a. 
[L cristatas, from crista, a crest.] In hot, 
crested; tufted; having an appendage like a 
crest or tuft, as some anthers and flowers. 
Cristato-rngose (kris-tjVto-rp-gos), a. In 
hot. noting a surface with deep and sharp- 
edged wrinkles. 

Criterion (kii-te'ri-on), n. pL Criteria (kri- 
ti^ri-a). [Gr. krlUrion, from the root of 
hrino, to judge. See CRIME.] A standard 
of judging ; any established law, rule, prin- 
ciple, or fact by which facts, propositions, 
opinions, conduct, and the like, are com- 
pared in order to discover their truth or 
falsehood, or by which a corwict Judgment 
may be formed. 

For example, the expediency of a new legislative 
proposal must be judged by very dilferent criteria 
m England and in Hindustan. Sir G. C. Lewis. 
Syn. Standard, measure, rule. 

Criterional (kn-te'ri-un-al), a. Eclating to 
or serving as a criterion. Coleridge. [liare.] 
Crith (krith), 7i. [Gr. JcrithS, a liarley-corn.] 
A name given by Hoffmann to the weight 
of 1 litre of hydrogen weighed at 0" G. and 
700 millimetres pressm'e. As the atomic 
weights of the simple gases express also their 
densities relatively to hydrogen, and as the 
densities of compound gase.s, referred to 
the same unit, are half of their molecular 
weights, it becomes a very simple matter, 
by remembering the weight of the crith, to 
calculate the exact weight of any gaseous 
chemical substance. 

Crithirttim (krithhnum), w. [Gr, krithmon, 
occasional form for krethmos, samphire.] 
A genus of plants, nut. order IJrabelliferfe, 
containing a single species, C. maritimum 
(samphire or sea-fennel). It is a low j)erermial 
plant, and grows on maritime rocks from 
Aj'T.sliire southwards, and on the Continent. 
It has a spicy aromatic flavour, and when 
pickled with vinegar and spice makes an 
excellent condiment. 

Crithomancy (krith'6-man-si), n. [Gr. 
krithe, barley, and mmxteUi, divination.] A 
kind of divination by means of the dough of 
cakes, and the meal strewed over the victims, 
in ancient sacrifices. 

Critic (kii'tik), n. [L. eriticus, Gr. kritikos, 
from kriUs, a judge or discernoi', from the 
root of krind, to judge, to separate, to dis- 
tinguish. See Chime.] 1. A person skilled 
in judging of the merit of literary works; 
one who is able to discern and distinguiBh 
the beauties and faults in literature and 
art; one w'ho estimates the value of \vorks of 
literature and art in magasines, reviews, &c. 

‘ To-morrow,’ he said, ‘the m'/z'cr will commence. 
You know who the critics are? The men who have 
failed in literature and art.’ Disraeli. 

2, One who judges with severity; one who 
censures or finds fault, 

_When an author has many beauties consistent with 
virtue, piety, and truth, let not little critics exalt 
themselves, and shower down their ill-nature. IVaits. 

S.f The art of criticism; critique. 

If ideas and words were distinctly weighed, and 
duly considered, they would afford us another sort 
of logic and critic. Lcc^c. 

4t An act of criticism; a critique. 

Make each clay a critic on the last. Pc^e. 

Critic (krP'tik), a. Eelating to criticism, 
or the art of judging of the merit of a literary 
performance or discoiirse, or of any work in 
the fine arts. 

Critic learning flourished most in France. Pope. 


Critic t (krftik), v.i. To criticise; to play 
the critic. Sir W. Temple. 

Critical (krftik-al), a. [L. critmis; Gr. 
kritikos, from krites, a judge. See Chitio, n.} 

1. Eelating to criticism ; belonging to the 
art of a critic; as, a critical dissertation on 
Homer.-— 2. Having the skill or ability to 
pass accurate judgment upon literary and 
artistic matters. 

It is submitted to the judgment of more critical 
ears to direct and determine what is graceful and 
what is not. Holder. 

3. Inclined to make nice distinctions; care- 
ful in selection; nicely Judicious; exact; fas- 
tidious; scrupulous. 

Virgil was so critical in the rites of religion, that he 
would never have brought in such prayers as these, 
if they had not been agreeable to the Roman cus- 
toms. Stillingjleet. 

4 Inclined to find fault or to judge with : 
severity. ‘I am nothing, if not cnticaV \ 
Shah— Critical philosophy, a name some- 
times given to the metaphysical system of 
Kant, from his famous work entitled. Critique 
of Pure Reason. [The remaining meanings 
are from kmio in the sense of decide, settle. 
See Crisis. ]~5. In med. pertaining to the 
crisis or turning-point of a disease; as, cn- 
tical days, ox critical symptoms.— 6. Decisive; 
applied to a time or state on which the issue 
of things depends; important, as regards 
consegiuences; as, a critical time or moment; 
a critical junctui'e. 

Every step you take is decisive— every action you 
erform is critical-^dvery idea you form is likely to 
econie a principle, influencing your future destiny. 

Fletcher. 

7. Formed or situated to determine or decide, 
or having the crisis at command; important 
or essential for determining; as, a critical 
post,— 8. In a condition of extreme doubt or 
danger; attended with danger or risk; dan- 
gerous; hazardous; as, a critical under- 
taking. 

Our circumstances are indeed critical; but then 
they are the critical circumstances of a strong and 
mighty nation. Bttrke. 

Sym. Exact, accurate, nice, discriminating, 
captious, fault-finding, decisive, important, 
momentous. 

Cntically (krit'ik-al-li), adv. 1. In a critical 
manner; with nice discernment of truth or 
falsehood, propriety or impropriety; with 
nice scrutiny; accurately; exactly; as, to 
examine evidence critically. ‘ Critically to 
discern good writers from bad.’ Dry den.— 

2. At the crisis; at the exact time. 

Coming critically the night before the session. 

Burnet. 

3. In a critical situation, place, or condition, 
so as to command the crisis; as, a town 
critically situated. 

Criticamess (krf tik-al-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being critical; incidence at a particular 
point of time,— 2. Exactness; accuracy; 
nicety; minute care in examination. 
Criticaster (kri''tik'as-t6r), n. A small or 
inferior critic. 

CriticisaMe, CriticizaWe <kri'ti-slz-a-bl), 
a. Capable of being criticised. 

Criticise, Criticize (kri'ti-siz), v.i. pret. <fcpp. 
criticised or criticized; ppr. criticising or 
criticizing. To judge critically, estimating 
beauties and defects; specifically, to examine 
works of literature or art, in order to esti- 
mate their merits; to animadvert; to utter 
censure; as, to ci'iticise on a man's manners 
or his expenses. 

But, spite of all the critieisinr elves. 

Those who would make us feel— must feel themselves. 

Churchill. 

Nor would I have his father look so narrowly into 
these accounts, as to take occasion from thence to 
criticise on his expenses. Locke. 

Criticise, Criticize (krfti-siz), v.t. To exa- 
mine or judge critically; to notice beauties 
and blemishes or faults in; to utter or wi’ite 
remarks on; to pass judgment on with re- 
spect to meidt or blame; to animadvert upon; 
as, to criticise an author; to criticm the 
works of jVIilton; to criticise conduct, 
Criticiser, Criticizer (ki’fti-siz-^r), n. One 
who criticises; a critic, 

Critidsm (kri''ti-sizm), n. l. The art of 
judging with propriety of the beauties and 
faults of a literary performance or of any 
production in the fine arts; as, the rules of 
criticmn. 

In the vast field of criticism on which we are 
entering innumerable reapers have already put their 
sickles. Macaulay. 

2. The act of judging on the merit of any 
performance.— 3. A critical judgment; a de- 
tailed critical examination; a critique. ‘The 
style of his criticmns,* Addison. 


Critique (kri-tek'), n. [Fr. critique.] 1. A 
critical examination of the merits of a per- 
formance, especially of a literary or artistic 
performance; a critical examination of any 
subject; as, Addison’s critique on Paradise 
Lost; Kant’s Critiq%ie of Pure Eeason. — 

2. Science of criticism; standard or rulc.s of 
Judging of the merit of performances. [Eare.] 

3. t A critic. 

It will be a question among critiques in the ages 
to come. Bp. Lincoln. 

Critique t G*^ri-tek'), v. t. To pass judgment 
on; to make remarks on. 

Crizzel, Crizzeliug (krizT, krizaing), n. A 
kind of roughness on the surface of glass 
which clouds its transparency. Written also 
Grizzle. 

Cro t (lu’d), n. [Gael, and Ir. cro, blood, death. ] 
In old Scots law, the satisfaction or compen- 
sation for the slaughter of a man according 
to his rank. 

Croak (krok), v.i. [Purely imitative. Comp, 
M.H.G. krochzen, G. krdehzen, Fr. croasser, 
L. crocire, crocitare, Gr. krozein, to croak as 
a raven.] 1. To make a low, lioarsc noise in 
the throat, as a frog, a raven, or crow. 

Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog. 

And the hoarse nation croak'd. Pope. 

2. To make any low, hoarse sound resem- 
bling that of a frog or raven; as, their bellies 
croak— Z. To speak with a low, hollow voice; 
to cry dismally; to forebode evil; to com- 
plain; to grumble. 

Marat croaks with such reasonableness, air of sin- 
cerity, that .repentant pity smothers anger, Carlyle. 

4 To die : from the gurgling sound in the 
throat of a dying person. [Slang. ] 

Croak (krok), r.t l. To utter in a low, hol- 
low voice; to murmur out, [Eare.] 

Marat will not drown; he speaks and croaks ex- 
planation. Carlyle. 

2. To announce or herald by croaking. 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan. Shak. 

Croak (krdk), n. The low, harsh sound 
uttered by a frog or a raven, or a like 
sound. 

Was that a raven’s croak or my son’s voice. Z,w. 
Croaker (krdk'Sr), n. 1. One that croaks, 
murmurs, or grumble.s; one who complains 
uimeasonably; one who takes a desponding 
view of everything; an alarmist. — 2. A 
corpse. [Slang.] 

Croaking (krOk'ing), p. and a. 1. Uttering a 
low, harsh sound from the throat, or other 
similar sound.— 2. Foreboding evil; grumb- 
ling.— Croa/cirtg lizard, a species of "gecko, 
common in Jamaica, so called from the 
noise it makes. It is a nocturnal lizard, 
the Thecadactylus Imms of naturalists. 
Croat (kro'at), ?i. [See Cravat.] A native 
of Croatia, especially a soldier of that dis- 
trict in the Austrian service. 

Croce, t n. A cross. Chaucer. 

Croceous t G^i’^'shus), a. [L. croceus, from 
crocus, saffron.] Like saffron; yellow; con- 
sisting of saffron. 

Croche (kroeh), n. [Apparently a softened 
form of O.E. croJc, croke, a crook, a hook; Fr. 
croc, a hook, grapnel; comp, also Gael, croic, 
a deer’s horn.] A little knob about the top 
of a deer’s horn. 

Crochet (kro'sha), n. [Fr., dim. of croc, a 
hook. See Croche.] A kind of ladies* 
work; a species of knitting performed by 
means of a small hook, the material being 
fancy worsted, cotton, or silk. In this way 
a variety of fancy articles are wrought, such 
as collars, doyleys, covers for pin-cushions, 
anti-raacassars, &c. 

Crochet (kro'sha), v.t. To knit in the style 
of knitting called crochet; as, crochet a 
shawl. 

Crociary (kro'shi-a-ri), n. [See Crozier.] 
JSccles. the official who carries the cross 
before an archbishop. 

Crocidolite (kro-sid'ol-It), n. [Gr. krohis, 
krokidos, nap on cloth, and lUhos, a stone.] 
A mineral, consisting principally of silicate 
of iron, occurring in asbestos -like fibres, 
also massive, in Griqualand, South Africa, 
and in the Tosges. A somewhat similar 
mineral is found at Stavem, Korway. 
Crocitationt (kro-sit-a'shon), n. [L. croeito, 
crocitatum, to cmak. See Croak.] A croak- 
ing. Bailey. 

Crock (krok), n. [A. Sax. croeca, a crock; 
cog. D. kruik, Iceh krukka, Dan. krukke, G. 
krug, an earthen vessel, pitcher; also W. 
hrochaii, a pot; Gael, crock, a pitcher.] An 
earthen vessel; a pot or pitciicr; a cup. 
Crock (krok), n. A low seat; a stool. 

1 heated her upon a little crock s.t my left hand, Tatler, 
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Crock (krok), n. Soot, or the black matter 
collected from combustion on pots and ket* 
ties or in a chimney. [Colloq.} 

Crock (ki-ok), v.t. To black with soot or 
other matter collected from combustion, or 
to black with the colouring matter of cloth. 

[Colioq,] , , , u 

Do you think, ma’ara—that I was very fond of such 
dirt beneath my feet, as I couldn’t condescend to touch 
with kitchen-tongs, without blacking and crocking 
myself by the contact. Dickens. 

Crock (krok), v.i. To give 
off crock or smut. 

Crock (krok), n. An old 
sheep. [Scotch.) 

Crockery (krok'6-ri), n. 

[See Ceogk, an earthen 
vessel] Earthenware; ves- 
sels formed of clay, glazed 
and baked. 

Crocket (krok'et), n. [Fr. 
croc, crochet. SeeCROCHE.] 

1. In Gothic arch, an orna- 
ment, usually in imitation 
of curved and bent foliage, 
placed on the angles of 
the inclined sides of pin- 
nacles, canopies, gables, 
and other members. Some- 
times crockets assume the 
forms of animals.— 2. One 
of the terminal snags on a 
stag’s horn.— 3. t A large 
roll of hair formerly worn. 

Crocketed (krok'et-ed), a. 

In arch, furnished with 
crockets ; ornamented 
with crockets. Pinnacle decorated 

Crocky (krokT), a. Smut- with Crockets, 
ty; sooty. 

CrocodJu© (kro'ko-dil), n. [L. croeodilus, Gr. 
krokodeilos, a kind of lizard, a crocodile. ] 1. A 
genus of saurians, the type of the family Cro- 
codilidie, comprising the largest living forms 
of reptiles, some species attaining a length 
of 30 feet. They have a long and powerful 
tail flattened at the sides, which serves 
as an oar or rudder, five anterior and 
four posterior toes, the latter more or less 
webbed. Their bodies are covered with 
square bony plates instead of the scales of ’ 
other saurians. Their jaws are long and 
their gape of enormous width. The nostrils 
are at the extremity of the snout, and cap- 
able of being closed to prevent ingress of 
water. They are very ferocious, seizing their 
prey and drowning it in water, but retiring 
to land to devour it. In internal structure 
they bear a strong resemblance to mamini- 
ferous quadrupeds, the heart having two 
ventricles and two auricles. Their eggs, 
which are not larger than those of a goose, 
are deposited in the sand and hatched by 
the heat of the sun. The best known species 




Crocodile (Crocodtlns ntloitcits or vulgaris). 


is the crocodile of the Nile Wrocodilus vul- 
garie). Another species (C. palmtris) is 
met with in South Asia, Sunda,and the Mo- 
luccas. —2. In rhet. a captious and sophis- 
tical argument contrived to draw one into 
a snare. 

Crocodile (kro'kd-dil), a. Of or pertaining to 
or like a crocodile.— tertrs, false or 
affected tears. This term contains an allu- 
sion to the fictions of old travellers, that 
crocodiles shed tears over those they de- 
vour. 

CrococUlean, Crocodilian (kro-ko-dil'e-an, 
kro-ko-dilT-an), a. Relating to the croco- 
dile. 

Crocodilia (kro-ko-dil'i-a), n. pi An order 
of saurian reptiles, found in the Old and New 
Worlds. The following are the character- 
istics of the order:— Skin covered with bony 
plates; tail long and compressed laterally; 
four short feeble legs, the fore-feet with 
flve and the hind-feet with four toes; ver- 
tebra concave anteriorly or posteriorly, 
or at both ends; jaws with many similar 


teeth in distinct sockets; heart bilateral; 
nasal orifice single; tympanum covered with 
a fold of skin; penis single and lodged in 
the cloaca. The order ranges from the 
oolite strata to the present time, and com- 
prises the three families Crocodilidie, Alli- 
gatoridje, and Gavialid®, of which the cro- 
codile of the Nile, the American alligator, 
and the Indian gavial ai-e respectively the 
best known members. 

Crocodilian (kro-ko-dilT-an), n. A member 
of the order Crocodilia. 

Crocodilidse (kro-kd-dilT-de), w. pi One of 
.the families into which the order Crocodilia 
is divided, comprising the crocodile of the 
Nile. See Crocodile, Crocodilia. 
Crocodility (kro-ko-dilT-ti), n. In logic, a 
captious or sophistical mode of arguing. 
[Rare.] , , 

Orocoisite (kro-koi'zit), n. [Gr. Jcrokoeis, of 
a saffron colour.] A mineral, native chro- 
mate of lead or red-lead ore. It is used as 
a pigment. 

Croconate (kro'kon-at), n. A yellow salt 
formed by the union of croconic acid with 

Orocoiiic (kro-kon'ik), a. [Gr. krokoB, saf- 
fron.] Of or pertaining to saffron; yellow.-- 
Croconic add, an acid (Cr, Ho 0.,) prepared 
by adding hydrofluosilicic acid to a solution 
of croconate of potassium, and evaporating 
to dryness. It is yellow, and tastes and 
reacts strongly acid. 

Crocus (kro'kus), n. [L. crocus; Gr. krokos, 
saffron, also the crocus, from its colour. 
Cog. Gael crock, red.] 1. A beautiful genus 
of iridaceous plants, consisting of many 
hardy species, some of which are amongst 
the commonest ornaments of gardens. 
They are dwarf herbs with fibroiis-coated 
conns, and grass -like leaves appearing 
after the flowers. Crocuses are cMefly found 
in the middle and southern parts of Europe 
and the Levant. Some of the species are 
vernal, others autumnal One species is a 
native of Britain, C. 7iudiJlorus (the autumn 
crocus of the meadows in the centre and 
south of England); C. satiims (saffron) is 
cultivated at Saffron Walden for the saf- 
fron of the shops, which consists of the deep 
orange stigmas of the flowers; C. Mjlorus m 
the Scotch crocus.— 2. A name for saffron. 

3. A yellow polishing powder; any metal 
calciued ton red or deep yellow colour. ^ 
Croft (kroft), n. [A. Sax. croft, a field ; B. 
kro/t, a hillock; O.D. krocht, a field; cog. 
Gael, croit, a croft.] A small piece of in- 
closed ground adjoining a dweiling-house, 
and used for pasture, tillage, or other pur- 
poses; any small tract of laud; a very small 
farm. 

Tending iny flocks hard by in the hilly cro/ts 

That brow this bottom glade, Mtifon. 

Crofter (ki’oft'er), n. One who cultivates a 
croft. 

CrOis,t n. A cross. Chaucer. 

Croisade,t Croisado,t n. [Fr. croisade, a 
crusade, O.'h'r. crois. Mod. Fr. cfo&, a cross.] 
A crusade. 

A pope of that name (Urban) did first institute the 
croisado. Bacon. 

The croisade was not appointed by Pope Urban 
alone, but by the council of Clement gcorlin. 

Croiset (kroi'se), n. [Fr. eroisd, a crusader, 
from O.Fr. crois, a cross.] A soldier or pil- 
giim engaged in a crusade and wearing the 
badge of it; a crusader. ‘ The necessity and 
wealmess of the croises.* Burke. An old 
plural was crowez. ‘To instruct the emsez, 
to comfort them, to administer the sacra- 
ments to them.’ Jortin. 

Crok:ard, «. A counterfeit coin of the reign 
of Edward I,, worth about a halfpenny, 
coined abroad and introduced surrepti- 
tiously into England. 

Crok:ert(kr6'k^!r),n.. One who cultivates or 
deals in saffron (crocus). BoUnshed. 
Croma, Crome (kro'ma, krom), n. [It. , Fr. 3 
In mwsic, a quaver, 

Crombie (krom'i), n. Same as Ommmie. 
Crome, t n. A crumb. Chaucer. 
Oromeruacli, The name of the chief 
idol of the Irish before their conversion by 
St. Patrick. It was a gold or silver image, 
suiToimded by twelve little brazen ones. 
Cromlecli(krom'lek,n. cromlech— crom, 
bent, concave, and llecK a flat stone.] In 
arcTmol large flat stones laid across others 
in an upright position; very commonly found 
in parts of wales, in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, and other districts of England; as 
well as in Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Denmark; and in Asia 
and America. From cromlechs having been 
found in the heart of burial mounds or 


baiTOWs, with their mde chambers filled 
with sepulchral remains, as skeletons or 
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urns, they are suppo.sed to have heen sepul- 
chral monuments. In France tliey are called 
dolmens. ■ 

Oromorna (kro-raoFna), n. [Fr. cronwrm; 
G. krummJwrn, crooked horn.] A reed- 
stop in the organ, voiced like the oboe, but 
of a different finality; bearing the same 
relation to the oboe as the steq iped diapason 
to the open. Corruptly written Cremona. 
See Krl'MMHORN. 

Cromwelliaa (krom-welTi-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Cromwell 

CromweHian (krom-welTi-an), n. An ad- 
herent of Oliver Cromwell; a 8f>ldier who 
fought in the service of Cromwell 
Cronach (kro'uacih), n. Same as Coronach. 
CrOE© (kron), n. [In the sense of an fdd 
woman may be derived from or connected 
%vith Ir. and Gael cHona, old, cnon, dry, 
withered; W. crina, to wither. Cog. Sc. 
crim, to wither, shi’ink. Or from Gael 
cfonan, a low dull sound; Sc. croon, from 
the dull continuous sfuind of a garrulous 
old woman’s tongue. In the sense of a ewe, 
Wedgwood derives it from I>. Icronic, Fr. 
charogne, It. carogna, a carcass or carrion. 
See Carrion.] l. Aaj old woman. ‘The 
crooked crone,* Gascoigne.— 2,. An old ewe. 

Fresh herrings plenty Michael brings, 

With fatted 'crones, and such cild things. Twser. 

Hence— 3. An old man who twaddles and 
conducts himself as an old woman. ‘ A few 
old battered crones of office.’ Disraeli. 
Cronel, Cronet (kro'nel, krd'net), n. Con- 
tractions for comnel, coronet, in the sense 
of tlie pointless head of a tilting-spear. See 
COHONEJj. 

Cronet fkro'net), n. [Oontr. from mroi'vet,'] 
The liair -which grows over the top of a 
horse’s hoof. 

Cronian (In'oTii-an), a, [An epithet men- 
tioned by Pliny.] A. term applied to the 
north polar sea. [Rare.] 

As when two poinr winds, blowing ndvense 
Upon the Cronian sea. Miiion. 

Crony (kro'ni), n, [See Crone, with \\hich 
this word was originally identical] l.f A 
crone. 

Marry not an old crony or a fool for njoney. 

' ' Burton. ■■ 

2. An intimate companion ; an associate ; a 
familiar friend. 

To oblige 3'our crotiy Swift, 

Bring our dame a Nesv-year’s gift. Sroift. 

Crony cal (kronlk-al), a. Same Vi%Acronycal, 
Crood (krbd), v. L [An imitative word; comp. 
croio, croak, &c.3 To coo; to croodle. 
[Scotch.] 

Thro’ the braes the cushat croods 

Wi' wMilfu’ cry. Burns. 

Croodle (krb'dl), v.i. [In first sense perhaps 
a forra of cuddle; in second, a dim. of mmd. ] 

3. To cower ; to crouch ; to brood ; to lie 
close and snug. ‘ As a dove to fly home to 
her nest and croodle there.' C. Kingsley. 
[Local]— 2. To coo like a dove; ami hence, 
to fawn or coax. [Scotch.] 

Crook (krOk), 7L [Icel krokr, Sw. krok, a 
hook, a bend ; Dan. krog, a hook, a crook ; 
D. kruk, a crutch ; the word is also Celtic : 
W. erwg, Gael, crocan, a crook, a hook; 
O.Fr. croc. Akin crutch, crouch.) 1. Any 
bend, turn, or curve; curvature; flexure; as, 
a o'ook in a river, &c. 

These .sapphire -coloured brooks, 

Which, conduit-like, with curious crooks. 

Sweet islands make. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Any bent or curved instrument; espe- 
cially, a shepherd's staff, curving at the end; 
a pastoral staff. 

He left his crook, he left his flocks. Prior. 

Specifically— 3. The pastoral staff of a bishop 
or abbot, fashioned in the form of a shep- 
herd’s staff, as a symbol of his sway over and 
care for his flock. Such staves are generally 
gilt, ornamented with jewels, and enriched 
by carving, &c.— 4. The iron chain, with its 
appropriate hooks, by which pots, &c., are 
hung over the fire; a pot-hook. [Scotch.]— 
6. t A gibbet. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mSve; ttibe, tub, bqJl; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtiue; y, Sc. Icy. 
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Forthwith led unto the crooke 
Where he full shamefully was hanged by the heel. 

,■■■■". Spenser, 

6 In music, a small curved tube applied to 
a trumpet, horn, Ac., to change its key.— 

7. An artifice; a trick. 

For all your bragges, hookes, and crookes, you 
liivp such a fall, as you shall never be able to stand 
upright again. Cranmer, 

hook or crook, by one means or another; 
by fair moans or foul. 

They will have it Ify kook or by crook, Mede. 

CroolS (krbk), v,t 1, To bend; to turn from 
a straight line; to make a curve or hook,— 

2 . To turn from rectitude; to pervert, 
Whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s hands, he 
crookefh th.eni to his own ends. Bacon, 

3 t To thwart.— 2V> crook themoii’, to distort 
tire mouth, as if about to cry or as indicat- 
inf anger or displeasure. fScoteb.] 

Crook '(kri)k), v.L To bend or ])e bent; to 
be turned from a right line; to curve; to 

eagle’s upper beak erooketh in time over the 
lower, and so she faileth not with age but hunger. 

Urctyfry, 

<5rook-'back (krbk'bak), n. A crookcf 1 liack; 
one who has a crooked back or r(.)iitid shoul- 
ders. 

Ay, crook-back, here I stand to answer thee. Shak. 

-Crooked (krdk'ed), irp. or a. 1. Bent; carved; 
curving; winding. ‘ From the crook'd worm 
to man’s imperial form. ’ Lamh. —2. Oblique 
in moral conduct; devious; froward; per- 
verse; going out of the path of rectitude. 

They are a perverse and crooked generation. 

Dent, xxsii- 5. 

Syn. Curved, incurvated, curving, winding, 
bowed, awry, oVdique, wry, deformed, per- 
verse, deceitful, devious, fi-oward. 
Crookedly (krdk'ed-li), ado. lu a crooked, 
curved, or perverse manner. _ 

.Crookedness (krokT^d-nes), n. 1. A end- 
ing, bending, or turning; ciirvity; curvature; 
intiection. —2. Perverseness; untt >wardness; 
deviation from rectitude; iniquity; obliquity 
of conduct. 

My will hath been usod tocrookedtitwi and peevish 
morosity in .all virtnons employnients. yer, Taylor. 

3. Physical deformity. ‘ A severe sejirch to 
see if there were any cmM.nen^ or spot, 
any unclearmess or deformity, in their satad- 
fice.’ Jcr. Taylor. 

‘Grookent (krbkhi), r.t To make crooked; 
to pervert. 

Images ne of more force to creoken an. unhappy 
soul, than to teach and instrr.ct it. 

Homilies itgainsi Idolairy. 

Crook-rafter (krdk'raft-cr), n. See Knme- 
EAFTER. 

Croon (krbu), ro A low, hollow, continued 
moan. ’ [Scotch.] 

Th.e deil, or el.se an nijtler quey, 

Gat up an' gae a rmw. Burns. 

'Croon (kron), r,.t. [Onomatopoetic ; allied 
to 11 kreiincn, to groan, tt> lament; Icel. 
krdnku, to croak.] 1. To sing in a low hum- 
ming tone ; to hum. 'Whiles erooning^ o’er 
some auld Sends .-onnet’ Bn raw. —'2. To 
bring into a particular state by crooning 
(the state being indicated by an adjective 
following, us adcfj), aivifke, Ac., without 
which the meaning is incomplete). 

The fragment of the chililish hymn witli which he 
.sung and crooned himself a.'>'lcep, ‘ Dickens, 

' Croon (krdn), v. i. To utter a low continued 
sound approaching a moan, as cattle when 
in pain; tc) sing softly to one’s self; to hum. 

Here an old grandmother w.'is croonifiji over a sick 
child, and roc’tiing it to and fro, Dicke?iA'. 

'Crooner (krbn'er), n. The gray guniard 
(Triglti giirnardus), so called in Scotland 
from the noise it makes when taken out of 
the water. 

Crooning (kron'ing), n. The act of one who 
croons; a low humming ormunnuringsound. 

Her <iainty ear a fiddle charms, 

A bagpipe’s her flelight ; 

But for the croanin^r,; o’ her wheel 
Slie disua’ care a mite. y. Baillie. 

Croop, n. See Croup. 

'Crop tki’op)» R- [A- crop, top, bunch, 
craw of a bird; cog. D. krop, G-. kropf, ^ 
bird's crop; Icel. kroppr, a hump, bunch. 
The original meaning is probably that of a 
rounded projecting or x>romment mass. 
Croup is really the same word.] l.The first 
stomach of a fowl; the craw. 

In birds there is no mastic.'ition of the meat; but 
... it is immediately swallowed into the crop or craw. 

Bay. 

2.t The top or highest part of a thing; the 
end. ‘Crop and root.’ Chancer. —3. That 
which is cropped, cut, or gathered from a 


single field, or of a pai'ticular kind of grain 
or fruit, or in a single season; the corn, or 
fruits of the earth collected ; harvest. — 

4. Com and other cultivated plants while 
growing: a popular use of the word.— 5. Any- 
thing cut off or gathered. 

Guiltless of steel and from the razor free. 

It falls a plenteous reserved for thee. Dry den. 

6 . The act of cutting or clipping off, as hair; 
as, he has given you a pretty close crop. 
—Neck and crop, altogether ; at once ; bag 
and baggage. 

I’d have had you trundled neck and crop out of this 
warehouse long ago if I’d thought you capable of 
pouching so much .is a tobacconist’s token. Sala. 

Crop (kx’op), v.t. pret. & pp. cropped, some- 
times cropt; ppr. croppiiiig. 1 . To cut off the 
ends of anything; to eat off; to pull off; to 
pluck; to mow; to reap; as, to crop flowers, 
trees, or grass, ‘A olomly cropped head of 
hail*.' Thackeray. 

Pleased to tlie last, he crops the flowery food. 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

Pope. 

2. To pluck, as fruit; to gather before it 
falls. 

While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. 

Denham. 

3, To cause to bear a crop; to fill tvith 
crops; to raise crops on; as, to crop a field. 

Crop (ki’op), n.i. To yield harvest. Bhak. 
[Obsolete.]— To crop out, (a) in geol to ap- 
pear on the surface, as a layer, bed, or stra- 
tum underlying another, but projecting its 
edge from beneath, (b) To appear inciden- 
tally and nndesignedly; to come to light; 
as, bis peculiarities crop out in his work; 
the truth a'opped out in spite of him. The 
e.Ypression crop up is also used in this sense. 
Cropet (krop), n. The top of anything; a 
llnial. 

Crope,t Cropen,t pp- of crepe, to creep. 
Crept. Chaucer. 

Crop-ear (krop'er), n. 1. A horse whose ears 
are cropped. 

ril lay a thousand pounds upon my crop-ear. 

Beau. &• FI. 

2. A person whose ears have been cropped; 
a croppy. 

Crop-eared (krop'erd), a. Having the ears 
cropped. 'A crop-ear' d scrivener this.’ 
i B. Jonson. 

Crop-full (krop'fql), a. Having a full crop 
or belly; .satiated. Milton. 

Crop-ore (krop’dr), n. In mining, tho best 
ore of a pjircel. 

Crop-out (krop-out'), n. A term used by 
miners to express tlie rising up at the sur- 
face of one or more sti’ata. Written more 
commonly Out-crop. 

Cropper (krop'^r), n. 1. A breed of pigeons 
witli a large crop. See Pouter. — 2. A fall, 

. as from horseback; hence, failure in an un- 
dertaking. [Slang.] 

Cropping (krop'iiig), n. 1 . The act of cut- 
ting off.— 2. The raising of crops. 

Croppy (krop"!), n. 1 . A person who has 
his hair cut very short; a Roundhead; an 
Irish rebel of 1798 (from wearing the hair 
like the French revolutionaries). ‘Shouts i 
over the demolition of the croppy's dwell- 
ing.’ JJanim.—2. One who has had his hair 
cropped in prison. [Slang.] 

Crop-sick (krop'sik), a. Sick or indisposed 
from a surcharged stomach; sick with ex- 
cess in eating or drinking. [Rare.] 
Crop-sickness (krop’sik-nes), n. Sickness 
from repletion of the stomach. [Rare.] 
Crocfuet (kroka), n. [Fr. crogxwr, to crack.] 

1 . An open-air game played with a mallet, 
l>alls, pegs or posts, and a series of iron 
hoops or arches. It can be played by two 
or more, and, in the ease of several playing, 
they may either be divided into two parties, 
or play each for their own hand. The ob- 
ject of the players is to drive the balls be- 
longing to their own side through the hoops 
and against the pegs in a certain order, and 
to prevent their opponents' balls from com- 
pleting the journey before their own, by 
playing them against those of the enemy, 
and driving them as far as possible from 
the hoop or post they have to be played for. 

2. When one ball has roqueted or been made 
to strike another, the act of the player 
driving to a distance the ball that has been 
roqueted by a blow of the mallet upon his 
own ball, 

Croquet (kroka), v.t In the game of cro- 
quet, to drive a ball which is in contact with 
one’s own to a distance with a blow of the 
mallet upon one’s own ball. 

Croquette (kro-ket), n. [Fr. eroquer, to 
crunch.] A fried, force-meat ball, made of 


pounded chicken, meat, and butter, much 
eaten in India. 

Crore (ki'dr), nc In the East Indies, ten mil- 
lions; as, a crore of rupees. 

Crosier (kro'zhl-^r), n. An archbishop’s 
staff bearing a cross at the 

7 top. ; See Crozier. 

Croslet, Crosslet (kros’- 
let), n. [Dim. from cross.] 
A small cross.— Cross cfoss- 
let, in her. a cross having : 
the three upper points 
ending in little crosses. 
Cross (kvQB), n. [0. E, crois, 
croys, croce; O.Fr. crow, Fr. 
croix, from L. crux, a cross 
used as a gibbet, from a root seen in E. crook, 
W. crog, a cross, criog, a hook ; Ir. croch- 
aim, to hang; Gael, crocan, a hook.] 1 . A 
gibbet, consisting of two pieces of timber 
placed across each other, either in form of 
rf , T, or X, variously modified as exhi- 
bited in the annexed cut. That on which 
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Forms of Crosses. 

I, Cross of Calvary, a cross on three steps, which, 
by some authorities, are said to si.qnify the three 
virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. ‘2, Latin Cross, 
or crux capitata; a cross the transverse beam of 
which is placed at one third of the distance from the 
top of the perpendicular portion, .supposed to be the 
form of cross on which Christ suffered, 3, Tan 
Cross (so called from being formed like the Greek 
letter t, tau), or cross of St, Anthony, one of the 
most ancient forms of the cross; this form was often 
adopted for the head of the pastoral staff. 4t Cross 
of Lorraine. 5, Patriarchal Cross, 6, St, Ajidre^ds 
Cross, or crux decussata; the form of cross on which 
St. Andrew, the national saint of Scotland, is said to 
have suffered, 7, Gi'eek C^'oss, or cross of St. George, 
the national saint of England. Previous to the union 
with Scotland this was tlie English ensign, but since 
then it has been combined with the cross of St. 
Andrew, 8, Papal Cross, 9, Cross 7 i 07 vy quadrat, 
10, Maltese Cross, formed of four arrow-heads meet- 
ing at the points; the badge of the knights of Malta. 
The eight points of this form of cross are said to 
symbolize the eight beatitudes (Mat. v.). ii, Cross 
fourch/e. la, Cross f army ox formee. 33, Cross 
potent or yernesalem C»wx. The four conjoined 
crosses are said to be symbolical of the displacement 
of the Old Testament by the Cross, 14, Cross 
patonici called also Cross fextry, from the fleurs de 
lis at its ends. 

our Saviour suffered is represented on coins 
and other monuments to have been of the 
form in figs. 1 and 2.-2. The ensign of the 
Christian religion ; and hence, fig. the re- 
ligion itself. 

She {the Church of England) yet shocked many 
rigid Protestants by marking the infant just sprinkled 
from the font with the .sign of the cross. Macatday. 

3. An ornament in the form of a cro-ss, used 
chiefly in buildings devoted to religious 
pui’poses; a monument with a cross upon it 
to excite devotion, such as were anciently 
set in market-place-s. 

Dunedin’s cross, a pillared .stone, 

Rose on a turret octagon. Sir IF. Scott. 

4. Anything in the form of a cross or gibbet. 

5. A line drawn through another.— 6 . Any- 
thing that thwarts. ohstruet.s, or perplexes; 
hindrance; vexation; misfortune; opposi- 
tion; tidal of patience. 

Heaven prepares good men with crosses, B, yotzson. 

7, Money or coin stamped with the figure of 
a cross. 

The devil sleeps in my pocket, I have no cros.^ to 
drive him from it. Massinger. 

8 . The right side or face of a coin, stamped 
with a cross.— 9. The mark of a cross, in- 
stead of a signature, on a deed or other 
document, impressed by those who cannot 
wTite.— 10. t Church lands in Ireland.—ll. Ir* 
theol. the sufferings of Christ by crucifixion. 

That he might reconcile both to God in one body 
by the cross. Eph. ii. *6, 

12. The doctrine of Christ’s sufferings and 
of the atonement, or of salvation by Christ. 

The preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness, x Cor. i. 18. 


ch, c^ain; fih. Sc. locfe; g, ^ 70 ; j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TH, tften; th, fMn; w, trig; wh, trMg; zh, azure. —See KEY. 
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IS. Insp&tUng, a contest deckled dishonestly, 
through one of the parties allowing himself 
to he beaten, for the sake of gaming money 
by betting or bribery; as, the battle was a 
cross.-— 14. In her. an ordinary, composed 
of four lines, two parallel 
lines perpendicular, and 
two transverse. The con- 
tents of the cross, when not 
charged with any other 
bearing, should he one-fifth 
part of the field, but when 
charged, one-third of its 
surface. Crosses are very 
common bearings in her- 
aldry, and are variously 
formed, with different ap- 
pellations, The crosses most commonly 
worn in bearings are those figured 5, 7, 
10, 13, 14 ill the cut entitled Forms of 
Crosses, The cross is held by several au- 
thors to be the most honourable charge 
in all heraldry. —15. A mixing of breeds 
■in producing animals; an animal of a cross- 
breed. — Crosses, in architectural antiq. 
are of various descriptions, according to 
the occasion or purpose of their erection. 
Freachinq crosses are generally quadrangu- 
lar or hexagonal, open on one or both sides, 
and raised on steps. They were used for 
the delivery of sermons in the open air. 
(See Preaching Cross. Marlcct crosses 
are well known. The original form was a 
long shaft surmounted with a cross, and 
raised on a series of steps. Subsequently 
an arched or vaulted structure supported 
on pillars was erected round the central 
shaft. (See Market Cross.) Weeping 
crosses were so called because penances 
were finished before them. Crosses of me- 
morial were raised on various occasions, as, 
for example, in attestation of some miracle 
said to have been performed on the spot. 
Another class is the monumental or sepul- 
chral cross, erected over a grave, or where a 
corpse was set dowm in the way to burial, 



like those erected by King Edward I. at the 
several places where the corpse of his 
queen, Eleanor, rested in its progress from 
Herdeby in Lincolnshire to the place of in- 
terment in 'Westminster. The palm cross, 
too, was a monumental cross, decorated 
with palm branches on Palm Sunday. Boun- 
darij c7'osses W'ere erected as landmarks, but 
were in few instances entitled to be called 
architectural.— -Oroi’s and pile, a play with 
money, at which it was put to chance whe- 
ther a coin should fall with that side up 
■ which bears the cross, or the other, which 
is called pile, or reverse: equivalent to the 
heads and tails of our times.— Po live on 
the cross, to live by stealing, as opposed to 
living on the square. [Thieves' slang.}— Po 
taJee up^ the cross, is to submit to troubles 
and afflictions from love to Christ, 
dross (kros), a. l. Transverse; oblique; 
passing from side to side; falling athwart; 
as, a cross beam. ‘The cross refraction of a 
second prism.’ Newton.— % Adverse; op- 
posed; thwarting; obstructing; untoward: 
sometimes with to; as, an event cross to 
our inclinations. ‘Fate so cross.' Dry den. 


Behold the cross and unlucky issue of my desis^n. 

Glamille, 

3. Perverse; intractable. ‘The cross cir- 
cumstances of a man’s temper.' South.— 

4. Peevish; fretful; ill-humoured : applied to 
persons or things; as, a a'oss woman or 
husband. ‘Across answer.’ Jer. Taylor.— 

5. Contrary ; contradictory ; perplexing. ‘ Con- 
tradictions that seem to lie cross and un- 
couth.’ South.— Interchanged; as, a cross 
marriage, when a brother and sister inter- 
marry with two persons who have the same 
relation to each othei% 

Cross murriages between the king’s son and the 
archduke’s daughter, and again between the arch- 
duke’s son and the king’s daughter. Bacon, 

7. Noting what belongs to an adverse i>arty; 
as, a cross inten’ogatory.— 8. Cross-bred; as, 
a cross OK.— Fretful, Peevish, Cross. See 
under Fretpui,. 

Cross (kros), v.t. 1. To draw or i*un a line 
or lay a body across another; as, to cross the 
letter t; to cross the arms; to cross swords. 

2. To erase by marking crosses on or over; 
to cancel; as, to cross an account. 

It was their (the Crusaders’) very judgment that 
hereby they did both merit and supererogate; and 
by dying for the cross, cross the score of their own 
sins, score up God as their debtor. Fuller 

8. To make the sign of the cross upon, as 
Catholics in devotion. 

They cro.rs'(i themselves for fear, Tennyson. 

4, To pass from side to side; to pass or move 
over; as, to cross a road; to cross a river or 
the ocean. ‘ No narrow frith he had to 
(TOSS.* Milto7i.—h. To thwart; to obstruct; 
to hinder; to embarrass; to contradict; to 
counteract; to clash with; to be inconsistent 
with; to stop. 

An oyster may be crossed in love. Sheridan, 

6. To debar or preclude. ‘ To cross me from 
the golden time I look for.’ Shale. [Rare 
or obsolete.]— 7. To cause to interbreed; to 
mix the breed of.— To cross erne's path, to 
thwart, obstruct, oppose, or hinder one’s 
interest, purpose, designs, and the like; to 
stand in one’s way. 

Yet such was his {Cromwell’s) genius and resolution 
that he was able to overpower and crush everything 
thsX crossed his palh. Macaulay 

—To cross cud, geU, to lay the cudgels down, 
as in piling arms, in token of giving up the 
combat; to give in to; to submit; to yield. 

He forced the stubborn’st for the cause, 

To cross the cudgels to the laws. Hudihras. 

Cross (kros), n.i. 1. To lie or be athwart.— 

; 2. To move or pass laterally or from one 
side toward the other, or from place to 
place, either at right angles or obliquely,— 
8. t To be inconsistent. 

Men’s actions do not always cross with reason. 

Sir P. Sydney. 

4. To interbreed, as cattle; to mix breeds. 

If two individuals of distinct races c;wx, a third is 
invariably produced different from either. Coleridge. 

Cross (ki’os), prep. [An abbrev. of across.] 
Athwart; transversely; over ; from side to 
side; so as to intersect. [Poetical.] 

And cross their limits cut a sloping way. Dryden. 

Cross-action (kros'ak-shon), n. In km, a 
case in which A. , having brought an action 
against B., B. also brings another action 
against A., arising out of the same transac- 
tion. 

Cross-aisle (fcrosll),!^. The lateral divisions 
of a church in the form of a cross. 
Cross-armed (ki’os'iirmd), a. l. With arms 
across.— 2. In hot having branches in pairs, 
each of which is at right angles with the 
next pair above or below. 

Cross-arrow (ki’os'a-ro), n. The arrow of a 
cross-bow. 

Cross-handed (kros'band-ed), a. In arch, a 
term applied to hand-railing, when a veneer 
is laid upon its upper side, with the grain 
of the wood crossing that of the rail, and 
the extension of the veneer in the direction 
of its fibres is less than the breadth of the 
rail."' 

Cross-har (fcros'bar), n, A transverse bar; 
a bar laid or fixed across another; a round 
bar of iron bent at each end, used as a lever 
to turn the shanks of an anchor. 
Cross-barred (krosT>ard), a. Secured by 
transverse bars. 

Some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barred and bolted fast, fear no assault. 

Milton. 

Crossbar-shot (kros'har-shot),n. A shot so 
constructed that when it left the gun it ex- 
panded into the form of a cross with four 
quarters of the ball at its radial points. It 
was formerly used in naval actions for cut- 


ting the enemy’s rigging or destroying Lis 
men. 

Cross-beak (kroshek), n. A genus of birds. 
Same as Crass-hlU (which see). 

Cross-beam (kros'i>em), n. In arch, a large 
beam going from 'wall to wall, or a girder 
that holds the sides of the house together* 
any beam that crosses another. ' 

Cross-bearer(kr<js’hrir-er}, n. (me wiKMiems 
a cros.s: (a) t)ie chaphtin of an urchnin}u»p 
or i)rimate, who ]>ears a crf>.ss before liim 
on solemn occasions, (h) A <;ertain oificer in 
the Inquisition, who made a vow before the 
inquisitors to defend the Catholic faith, 
though with the lo.ss of fortune and life. 
Cross-bill (im^s’hil), n. A bill, not tuimnal, 
filed in chancery by a <k‘fem!ant In u suit 
against tlie plaintiff in the same suit, or 
against other <lefendants in the samtf suit, 
or against both, touching the matters in 
question in the original bill, 

Cross-biH (kros'bil), n. 1'he name of the 
birds belonging to the genus Loxia, family 
Fringiliidfo [lud order Pusser(i.s, the maii- 
diblesof who.se bill curve opposite way.s and 
cross each other. The common cross-bill 
is Loxia earvirostra. 8ee Loxia. 
Cross-birth (kros'berth), 71. A birth in 
which the child lies transversely within the- 
uterus. 

Cross- bite 1 (kros’bit), ?l a deception; a 
cheat; a trick; a hoax. 

The foX, . . . without so nnich as dre;«iiing of a 
cro.ts-blte from .so siliy an animal, fell hirn-seff into the 
pit that he had digjfed for another. 

Sir A. VEstrmtre, 

Cross- bite t (krosTdt). T..t. pret. erms-hit; 
pp. cros,s-bif, and eross-hitten; ppr. cross-bit- 
ing. To cheat ; to swindle ; to deceive ; to- 
gull; to trick; to trip up; to annoy. 

The next day his camer.adcs told him all the plot, 
and how they cross-Ht him. Aubrey. 

Cross-bitt, n. See Cros.ss-ptecr. 

Cross-bow (kTOs'bo), a. In archery, a mis- 
sive weapon formed by jdacing a bow 
athwart a stock. There were several kimis- 
of cross -hows, some of the hirger being 
furnished with implements for Ijcnding 
the bow. Thus there were the crot^s-bow 
‘Uufh ii'iniilfiss 
.(see eiit);^ 
Germain' ‘ enm- 
how, ■ , with ' 11'. 
wheel, attached;,, ' 
the ' ''baf relied 
' 'im 

wl'iich „ the- 
groove through : 
'"Which, "tlie quar- . 
rell slips is'co'V- 
ered l::>y .(:i .half' 
tube,; 

nese. . cross-hemK 
.■some iitf . ■■W’Mch.'., 
are , . .furnished. ,' 
•with »■ slide 
aiding them to 
discharge, .tw’en-- 
ty arrows in.suc-:. 
cession. . G-ener-,,"'' 
ally cross-bows. 

Cross-bow with Windlass. threw square- 
headed bolts or' 
quarrells, but some shot leaden lialls or 
stones. The cross-bow’ was much used by 
the Italians, especially by the Genoese, as 
well as by the Geniians.the Swiss, and .French ; 
but in England it -was at an early perio<l 
almost superseded by the far more tleadly 
long-bow, which discharged twelve arrows, 
a minute, while the cross-bow could launch 
three bolts only. The loss of the battle 
of Crecy was attributed, in part at least, 
to the inferiority of the latter w’-capon. 
Cross-bower, Crossbov7-man (krosG)d- 
6r, kros'bo-man), n. One who uses a cross- 
bow. 

Cross-bred (Ja*osbred), a. A tenn applied 
to an animal produced from a male and 
female of different breeds; of a cross breed; 
mongrel. 

Cross-breed (krosTned), n. A breed pro- 
duced from parents of different breeds. 
Cross-breeding (kros’bred-ing), n. The- 
system of breeding animals, such as horses, 
cattle, dogs, and sheep, from individuals of 
two different strains or varieties. 

Cross-bnn (krosbun), n. A cake indented 
with a cross. 

Cross-chock (krosbhok), ?i. A piece of 
timber laid across the dead-wood in mid- 
ships, to make good the deficiency of the* 
lower heels of the futtock. 

Cross-cotirse (kroskors), n. In mining, a. 
vein or lode that crosses or intersects the 
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regular i<><le at various angles, and often 
heaves or throws the lode <‘jut of regular 
course. . 

Cross-colirse Spar (kros'kors spar), n. In 
mining, radiatetl (juartz. 

Cross-cut (kros'kut), v.t pret. <& pp. cross- 
cut' ppr. cross-cutting. To cut across. 
Cross-cut (kros'kut), n. 1. A short cut 
across.— 2. Inmiaw/y, alevel driven out from 
a i-e^uilar level in seareli of other lodes. 
Crosscut-saw (kro.s'kut-sa), n. A saw ad- 
apted for ciittiug timber across the grain. 
The orfliufu’y crosscut-saw has a handle at 
each end, and cuts each way. Circular saws 
driven by machinery are now extensively 
used for this purpose. 

Cross-days (kro.sTiaz), n. pi. Eccles. the 
tliree <iay.s preceding the feast of the Ascen- 

Crosse (kros), n. The implement used in 
the game of lacrosse. It consists of a hick- 
ory shank about D feet long, with a shallow 
net-like arrangement of cat-gut at the ex- 
tremity, on whicii the ball is caught and 
carried olf by the player, or tossed either 
to one of his c*wn side or towards the goal. 
See Lacro.sse. _ 

Crossed (krost), yi. and a. 1. Having a line 
drawn over; cancelled; erased. Specifically— 

2. In her. a term applied to charges, A^c., 
borne crosswise or in cross; forming a cross. 

3. Thwarted; oppose<l; obstructed; coun- 

teracted. —Crossed cheque, a cheque or order 
for pajuneut of money on demand having 
the name of a banker or banking company 
written between two lines drawn across 
its face, or having the words Co.' simply 

between the lines, or even nothing between 
them. The crossing of cheques is intended 
to secure that they shall not be paid to any I 
person not entitled to the money, a crossed 
cheque not being laiyable unless to a party 
Imcnvn to the baiiker. 

(^oss-elbowed (kros'el-bod), a. A word 
which apparently means with the arms 
crossed on the table before one. 

And oft, cross -elbotv'd, o’er his niglitly bowl, 

Til!.; to bis comrade tells, y. Baitiie. 

Crosselet,t n. A crucible. Chaveer, See 
Cross LRT. 

Orossette (kros-set'), n. [Fr.,diiu, of crassc , a 
crosier, the butt-eml of a musket, j lu arch. 
(a) the return on the 

corners of door-cases ^ c e 

or window - frume.s, «— 

Called also an Ear, \ I ! f 
Elbow, Ancon, Truss, 
or Console. (b) The <r t- c, Cruaicues. 

small projecting piece 
in arcii stones which hangs upon the adja- 
cent stones. 

Cross - examination (lo'os' egx- am - in - u- 
shon), a. The examination or interrogation 
of a witness called l»y one party, )>y the op- 
posite party or his eontiBei. 

{fiross-examine (kros'egz-am-in), v.t pret. 
<&. pp. cniss-exahiined; ppr. eross-examlnlng. 
To examine a witness of one party hy the 
opposite party or his counsel, a.s the witness 
for the plaintiff by the defendant, and vice 

The opportunity to cross-cxscmzne the witnesises lias 
been cxpreshly waived. 

Gross-examiner (liTOs'egs-am-in-er), n. One 
who crosa-examin'es. 

Cross-eye (krosh), n. That sort of squint 
by which lioth eyes turn tf> wards the nose, 
so that tlie rays of light, in passing to the 
eye.s, cross each other; strabismus. 
Cross-eyed (Icros'id), a. Squinting, 
Cross-fertilisation (kros'Ter-tn-iz-a'shon), 
n. In hot the fertilisation of the ovules of 
one plant liy the pollen of another; the 
fecundation of a pistilUferous plant by a 
staminlferons one. Cross -fertilisation is 

effected by the agency of insects, the action 
of the wind, water, Am. 

Cross-fire (kros'flr), n. Milit a term used 
to denote that the lines of fire from two or 
more parts of a work cross one another. 
Cross-flooEan (kros'flbk-an), n. A Cornish 
miner’s term for a vein of stony’- matter rmi- 
ning north and south. 

Cross-flow (kros'fid), t’.f. To flow across. 
‘The flood with his cross-fiotving course.' 
Milton. [Rare.] 

Cross-ftxiTOW (kros'fu-ro), n. A furrow or 
trench cut across other furro ws, to intercept 
the water which runs along them, in order 
to convey it to the margin of the fleld. 
Cross-gamet (kros'ghr-net), n. A kind of 
hinge having a long strap fixed close to the 
aperture, and also a cross part on the other 
side of the knuckle, which is fastened to 


the joint. Called in Scotland Cross-tailed 
. Hmige. 

Cross-garter (kros'gar-t^r), v.t. To cross 
the garters on the leg. 

He will come . . . cross-gartered, a fashion she 
detests. Shak. 

Cross-grained (kros'grand), a. 1. Having 
the grain or fibres transverse or irregular, as 
timber.— 2. Perverse; intractable; of a crab- 
bed nature. 

The spirit of contradiction, in a crossgrained 
man, is incurable. Sir R, L' Estrange. 

Cross-head (krosflied), n. A beam or rod 
stretching across the top of anytliing; as, 
tlie cross-head of the cylinder of a steani- 
engine. 

Crossing (kros'ing), n. 1. Act of crossing 
or passing across; as, the crossing of the 
Atlantic.— 2. Intersection; as, the <rrossmg 
of bars in lattice- work.— 3. The place of 
crossing; as, the crossings of streets.— 4. The 
act of making the sign of the cross; as, with 
many prostrations and crossmgs.—b. In rail- 
ways, the necessary arrangement of rails to 
form a communication from one trackway 
to the oth&r.— Level crossing, the place at 
w'hich a road crosses a railway on the level, 
which, by statute, is required to be protected 
by gates in charge of a keeper. These gates 
generally open towards the railway, extend- 
ing across it, and must be closed a specified 
time before the approach of a train. 
Cross-jack (kros'jak, by sailors kro'jek), n. 

A large square sail extended on the lower 
yard of the mizzen-mast or cross-jack yard. 
— Cross-jack yard. Cross-jack tree, a yard 
hoisted on a sloop’s mast, or on the fore- 
mast of a fore-and-aft rigged schooner, upon 
which the square sail called the cross-jack 
is set when the vessel is going before the 
wind. 

Cross-legged (krosTegd), a. Having the 
legs crossed, 

Crosslet (krosTet), n. A little cross. See 

CllOSLET. 

Crosslet, t Crosselet t (kros'let), n. A cru- 
cible. 

The coles right anon weren yset, 

And this canon took out a crossetet. Chancer. 
Your crossleis, crucibles, and cucurbites. B. yonson. 

Cross-lode (krosfiod), n. In mining, a vein 
intersecting the true lode. 

Crossly (krosTi), adv. 1. Athw-art; so as to 
intersect something else.— 2. Advex*sely; in 
opposition; unfortunately. — 3. Peevishly; 
fretfully. 

Cross-multiplication (kros"mul.ti-pli-ka'- 
shon), n. See Duodecimals. 

Crossness (kros'nes), n. l. Trans verseness; 
intersection. — 2. Peevishness ; fretfulness; 
ill humour; perverseness. i 

Crossopterygidse (kros-opTf‘r-i j"i-de), n. pi. \ 
[Gr. krossQt, a fringe, pteryx, pterygos, a ; 
fin, and eidos, resemblance.] A sub-order 
of ganoid fossil and recent fishes, so called 
froni the fin-rays of the paired fins being 
arranged so as to form a fiinge romid a 
central lobe. By far the greater number I 
of the old red sandstone fishes belong to 
this sub-order, wfifile the living genus Polyp- 
terns, also belonging to it, inhabits the Nile 
and other African rivers. The tail of the 
recent fishes is more symmetrical than that 
of the fossil fishes most nearly allied to 
them. 

Cross-patcll (kros'pach), ii. An ill-natured 
person. [Vulgar.] 

Cross-pawl (kros'pal), n. In ship-carp, one 
of the pieces of timber which keep the ship 
together wdiilst in her frame. 

Cross-piece, Cross-bitt (kros'pes, kros'- 
bit), n. Eaiit (a) a rail of timber extending 
over the windlass of a ship, furnished with 
pins with which to fasten the rigging, as 
occasion requires. <6) A piece of timber 
bolted across two bitts, for the purpose of 
fastening ropes. 

Cross-pollination (kros"pol-li-na'shon), n. 
Same as Cross-fertilisatimi, 

Cross-purpose (la’os^pCr-pus), n. 1. A con- 
trary putpose: contradictory system; an 
inconsistency. 

To allow benefit of clergy, and to restrain the 
press, seems to have something of cross-purpose in it. 

Shaftesbury. 

2, pi. A verbal game in which unconnected 
questions and answers are. brought together. 

The preceding sport was probably of the same 
stamp 'With our modern cross-purposes. Whatley. 

—To be at cross-purposes, to misunderstand 
each other, and so to act counter without 
intending it: said of two persons. 
Cross-qiiartersCkros'kwar-tCrz), n. Inarch 


an ornament of tracery representing the 
four leaves of a cruciform flower. 
Cross-question (kros'kwes-tyon), v.t To 
cross-examine. 

Cross-reading (krosT‘ed-ing), n. The read- 
ing of the fines of a newspaper, <feo,, directly 
across the page through the adjoining 
columns, thus confounding the sense, and 
often producing a ludicrous combination 
of ideas. 

Cross-road (krosTod), a l, A way or roail 
that crosses another, especially a principal 
or main road, or the place where one road 
intersects another. [In this sense often used 
in the plural]— 2. A bye-road traversing 
the country. 

Cross-row (kros'ro), n. The alphabet, so 
named because a cross was for’merly printed 
at the beginning. Galled also Christcross- 
row or CiisscToss-row. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the cross-roto plucks tiie letter G. Shak. 

Cross-sea (kros^se), n. Waves running across 
others; a swell in which the waves run in 
diffei’ent tlirections, owing to a .sudden 
change of wind, or to the opposing effect of 
winds and currents. 

Cross-set (kros'set), a. Directed across any 
line or course; running across. 

A cross-set current bore tlicxn from the track 

y. Bairns. 

Cross-sill (kros'sil), n. A block of stone or 
wood, laid in broken stone-filling, which 
supports a sleeper. 

Gross-spale(kros'spal), n. See Cross-pawl. 
Cross-springer (kros'spriiig-er), n. In 
groined vaulting, the rib which extends 
diagonally from the one pier to the other. 
Cross-staff (kros'staf), n. l. An instrument 
formerly used to take the altitude of the 
sun or stars.— 2. In sztrv. an instrument 
consisting of a staff carrying a brass circle, 
divided into four equal parts or quadrants, 
by two lines intersecting each other at the 
centre. At the extremity of each line per- 
pendicular sights are fixed, with holes below 
each slit for the better discovery of distant 
objects. It is used for taking offsets. 
Cross-stone (kros'ston), w. A mineral called 
also Harniotome and StauroUte. It is almost 
always in crystals. Its single crystals ai'e 
rectangular, four-sided prisms, broad or 
compressed, and terminated by four-sided 
pyramids, witli rhombic faces, which stand 
on the lateral edges. But this mineral is 
generally found in double crystals, com- 
posed of two of the preceding cry,stals, so 
intersecting each other that the tw'c broader 
planes of one prism are perpendicular to 
the broader planes of the other throughout 
their whole length. Its colour is a grayish- 
white or milk-white, sometimes with a 
shade of yellow or red. 

Cross-tail (kros'tal), n. In a marine steam 
engine, a strong iron bar connecting the side 
lever with the piston-rod. 

Cross-tie (ki-os'ti), n. A sleeper connecting 
the rails on a railway. 

f Cross-tining (kros^ till- 
ing),??,. Ina^rr?'. a mode 
of harrowing crosswise, 
or in a direction across 
the ridges. 

Cross-tree (kro.s'tre), n. 
Emit, one of certain 
pieces of timber, sup- 
ported by the clieeksand 
i trestle - trees, at the 

\ upper ends of the lower 

A and top masts, athwart 

\ which they are laid, to 

\ sustain the frame of the 

\ tops in the one, and 

\ extend the topgallant 

‘ shrouds on the other. 

They are let in and 
bolted to the trestle- 
trees. 


A A, Cross-trees. 


Cross - vaultto (i^ros'- 

vsilt-ing), n. vaulting 
formed by the intersection of two or more 
simple vaults. ‘When the vaults spring 
at the same level, and rise to the same 
height, the cross vault is termed a grobi. 
Cross-way (kros'wa), n. Same as Cross- 
road. 

Cross-wind (kros'wind), n. A side wind; an 
unfavourable wind. 

Crosswise (krosViz), adv. 1. Across.— 2. In 
the form of a cross. 

The church is built crossioise, with a fine .spire, 
yahnson. 

Cross-wort (kros%6rt), n. A name given to 
plants of various genera, particularly to 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. iocli; 


j, job; fl, Fr. tou; ng, fing; “SH, then; tlr, fMn; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Kky 
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Oaliuim crucidtum (see GALIUM), to Eupa- 
t&rium perfoUatum, and to plants of the 
genus Crucianella, many species of which 
were introduced from France, Egypt, Spain, 
Persia, <fec. 

Crotalaria (kro-ta-la'ri-a), n. [Gr. Jcrotalon, 
a rattle, because the seeds rattle in the pod 
if shaken.] llattlewort, a very extensive 
genus of plants of the nat. order Legumi- 
nosas, containing several hundred known 
species. The species are all natives of warm 
climates, but have been long cultivated in 
our hot-houses. A kind of hemp is made 
from the inner bark of C. juncea, which is 
called sunn-hemp, &c. ; other species yield 
useful fibres. 

Crotalidse (kro-tal'i-de), n. pi A family of 
venomous serpents, order Ophidia, differing 
chiefly from the Viperid® by having a large 
pit on each side of the face, between the 
eye and nostril, comprehending most of 
the dangerous snakes of tropical Asia and 
America. The family is divided into seven 
genera (sometimes into more), of which 
Orotalus and Trigonocephalus are the two 
principal ones. 

CrotalinsB (kro-ta-li'ne), n. pi The rattle- 
snakes, a sub-family of the Crotalidse, char- 
acterized by having the tail ending in a 
rattle. See CROTALiDiB, Rattlesnake. 
Crotalo(kro^ta-16), 71 . [Gr. kj’otoZcn, a rattle.] 

A Turkish musical instrument, correspond- 
ing ^vith the ancient cymbalum. 

Orotalus (kr5'ta-lus), n. The rattlesnake, a 
genus of poisonous serpents. See Rattle- 
SNAKE. 

Crotcli (kroch), n. [See Croohe, Crutch,] 

1. A fork or forking; the parting of two legs 
or branches; as, the crotch of a tree. — - 

2 . Naut same as Crutch (which see). 
Crotched (krocht), a. 1 . Having a crotch ; 

forked. — 2. Peevish ; cross ; crochety. 
[Local] 

Crotchet (kroch'et), n [Fr. crocket, dim, 
from croc, a hook, a large hook, a grapnel. 
See Crochet, Crook.] 1 . In prmting, a 
hook including words, a sentence or a pass- 
age distinguished from the rest: used inpairs 
thus [ 3 . •— 2. In 7misic, a note or charac- 
ter, thus j**, equal in time to half a minim, 

and the doulde of a quaver, marked with a 
hook, the stem of which may be turned up 
or down according to its position on the 
staff.— -3. A piece of wood resembling a fork, 
used as a support in building. 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rise. 

Dryden. 

4. Mint a peculiar arrangement of troops I 
by which they are drawn up in a line nearly 
perpendicular to the line of battle.— 5. In 
Jort an indentation in tlie glacis of the 
covered way at a point where a traverse is 
placed, — 6 . A curved surgical instrument 
with a sharp hook, used to extract the foetus, 
in the operation of embryotomy. — 7. A pecu- 
liar turn of the mind; a whim or fancy; a 
perverse conceit. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions. 

HoTvell. 

He ruined himself and all that trusted in him by 
crotchets that he could never explain to any rational 
man. De Qumcey, 

Crotchet (kroch'et), li-i. In music, to play in 
a measured time. 

Drawing his breath as thick and short as can 
The nimblest crotcheting' musician. Donne. 

Crotcheted (kroch^et-ed), a. Marked or 
measured by crotchets. 

Crotchety O^roch^et-i), u. Full of conceits 
or crotchets; whimsical; fanciful; odd. 
*This will please the crotchety radicals.^ 
Sat. Rev. 

Groton (kro'ton), n. [Gr. kroton, a tick, from 
the appearance of the seeds.] A genus of 
euphorbiaceous plants, comprehending a 
large number of species, many of which 
possess important medical properties. 
Croton Tiglium is a native of several parts 
of the East Indies, It possesses most active 
and dangerous purgative properties; every 
part— wood, leaves, and fruit— seems to 
participate equally in the energy. Croton- 
oil is extracted from the seeds of this species, 
which are about the size and shape of field- 
beans. (See Croton-oil.) C, Cascarilla, ov 
Meutheria, yields cascarilla bark, a valuable 
aromatic tonic. (See Cascarilla.) C. UlccU 
ferum, a native of the East Indies, is said 
to furnish the finest of all the sorts of lac. 
C. Draco, a Mexican plant, yields, when 
wounded, a resinous substance of a deep 
red colour, resembling dragon’s-blood, and 
used in making varnish. Several species 


are merely aromatic, as C. halsmmferum, 
C. aromatieum, and C. thuriferum. C. 



pseudo -china is the copalclie plant, and 
yields copalche bark. 

Crotonate (krd'ton-at), n. In chem. a salt 
formed by the union of crotonic acid with 

lj3*S© 

Crotonic (Icro-tonfik), a. Of or pertaining to 
the croton plant.— Crotonic acid, an acid 
(C 4 H 6 O 2 ) discovered by Pelletier ami Caveu- 
ton in the seeds of the plant Croton Tigliimi, 
and which may be obtained from croton-oil. 

It has a pungent and nauseous smell, a liurn- 
ing taste, and is very poisonous. Its salts 
are termed crotonates. 

Crotonin (kro'ton-in), 71. A vegeto-alkali 
found in the seeds of Croton Tiylhim. 
CrotOH-oil (kro’ton-oil), n. A vegetable oil 
expressed from the seeds of the Croton Tiy- 
lium. (See Croton.) It is a valuable article 
of the materia medica, and is so strongly 
purgative that one drop is a full dose. 
When applied externally it causes irritation 
and suppuration. It is found to be of great 
service in cases where other purgatives fail 
Crotophaga (kro-tof 'a-ga), n. [Or. Icrotun. 
a tick, and phayo, to eat.] Tlie hora-bill 
cuckoos, a genus of birds of the order Scan- 
sores and family Cuculidas, having a short 
bill, very much compressed, archetl, ele- 
vated, and surmounted by a vertical and 
trenchant crest. They are found chiefly in i 
South America, and live in flocks. C. A ni, \ 
or the Savanna blackbird, often perches on ' 
the hacks of horses and cattle, or clings to 
the COW'S’ tails to feed on ticks. 

Crottles (Icrot'tlz), n. pi A name given, in 
Scotland, and in some parts of England, to 
various species of lichens, collected for dye- 
ing purposes, which are distinguished under 
the names of blacJc, brown, white, &c. crottles. 
Under this name are included ParmeMa 
pkysodes, P. caperata, P. saxatilis, SUcta 
pulmmiaria, Lecanora pallescens. 
Crouch(krouch), ui [O.E. croacA, a southern 
English fom of crook, with modification of 
meaning. Cog. Icel. krokmn, bowed down; 
W. crwcan, to bend,] 1 . To bend down; to 
stoop low; to lie close to the ground, as an 
animal; as, a dog crouches to his master; a 
lion crouches in tiie thicket. 

You know the voice, and now crouch like a cur, 
Ta’en worrying sheep. Bea^i. &• Ft. 

2. To bend servilely; to stoop meanly; to 
fawn; to cringe. 

Every one that is left in thy house shall come and 
crotech to him for a piece of bread. i Sam. ii. 36. 

Everywhere it was remembered how when he 
(Cromwell) ruled, all foreign powers had trembled at 
the name of England, how the States General, now 
so haughty, had crtmched at his feet. Macaulay, 

Crouch (krouch), v.t. To bend or cause to 
bend lowly, as if with the object of conceal- 
ing, or in fear or humility. 

She folded her arms across her chest, 

And crouched)xQx head upon her breast. 

And looked askance at Christabel. Coleridge. 

Croucht (krouch), ti.f. [See Cross.] To sign 
with the cross; to bless. 

I crotiche thee from elves and from wightes. 

„ , , . Chaucer. 

Crouch-bacR (krouch' bak), n. Same as 
Crook-back. 

Crouched t (kroucht), a. [From 0 . E. crouch, 
a cross.] Marked with, bearing, or wearing 
the sign of the cross.— Crouched friars. See 
Crutched Friars. 

Crouchie (kronch'i), a. Having a hump- 
back. MerranHumphie.' Burns. 

[Scotch.] 

Croudt Oo^oud), SeeCRWTH. Spenser. 


Croude,t Crowdet (kroud), 71 . The crypt 
of a church. 

Crouke.t n. [Sax.] An earthen vessel; a 
crock. Chaucer. 

Croup (krop). 71 , [Fr. croupe, the rump, 
croup. The fundamental meaning of the 
root, common to iJur. Scand. aiid Celt, 
tongues, is a prot uhcraiicc, .See Okop. j The 
rump or buttocks of (.■.ertuin uiiiinuls, espe- 
cially of a lior.se; lienee, the place beliind 
the saddle. 

So light to the trrou/' ilie fair I.idy lu.; r.wung, 

So light to the ;,,:ukliL‘ before her he_i->pniii,4. 

■ , , . Bir l-l\ Scott, ' 

Croup, Croop fkrdp), n. [Sc. awp, roup, 
hoarseness; allied t(Kloth.///‘o;;;f//^, to croak, 
to call; A. Sax. hreopan, tocuU,] The di.sease 
culled technically cyiumche trachealis, an 
infiamniatory affection of the trachea, or 
larynx and trachea, accompanied with a 
hoarse voice and a short constant barking 
cough and difficult resjnnitioii, and towards 
the dost! of the disease frciiucntly expectora- 
tion of membraiiou.s, glutinous, or viscous 
substance.s. It mostly attacks infant.s, and 
sometimes prevails epidemically. It fre- 
quently proves fatal by suffocation. The 
term is often applied somewhat loosely, and 
the severer funiiH of the disea.-,e are not; to 
be distinguished from diphlheriu, 
Croupade (krd-pad'), n. [Fr. crouch', the 
haunch,] In the manege, a leap in wiu'ch 
the horse pulls up his hind legs, as if ilraw- 
iiig them up to his l>elly. 

Grouper (krdp'er), a. Same as Crupper. 
Croupier (krtl'pe-er), /n [Fr. croupier, a 
partner, an assistant at gaming tables, from 
Fr. croupe, the rump or hinder part, the 
principal taking the croupior, as it wore, 
beliind him.] 1. One who superin temls ami 
collects the money at a gaming-table.—. 
2, One who at a jnililic dinner [farty sits 
at the lower end of the tabic, as u.ssistaut- 
chairnuin. 

Sir Jamt'S Mackintosh presided; Crapstoun %vas 
croupier. Lord CocMuru. 

Croupiere, n. Armour for the croup or 
buttocks of a horse. Sec B.tHBE. 

Crouse (krus), a. iirisk; full <4’ heart; cou- 
rageous-like; self-satistled; self-comidacent, 
[Scotch.] 

Now, ihcy’re crouse and cantic baitlii 

iia, ha, th.c wooing o'C, Burns. 

In crause, thu rA’.l)dnsin’. 3 atioj’i in of a certain good- 
hujnourcd bclf-assertion and complacency. 

/•’, /’. Alexander. 

Crousely, Crously (krqs'li), udr. in a 
crtaise manner; self-sufficiently; self-as.ser- 
tively; self-.satisfiedly ; proutOy; boldly. 
[Scotch.] 

Ye, cootie moor-cocks ! crousely craw. Burns. 

Crow (kro), n. [Directly from the cry. A. 
Sax. entw, ci'Cam, ncmw.Kcntwan, to crow 
or croak; like G. krdhe, a crow, krithen, to 
crow; Goth, imik, a croaking; L. crocAo, Gr, 
Icrazo, to croak. Comp, crake, croak,} 1 . A. 
general name for members of the genus 
Coitus, the tn^e of the family Corviche. The 
beak is conical and soniewliat c‘onve,x, the 
nostrils are covered with bristly feathers, 
the tongue is forked and cartilaginous. I'he 
common or carrion crow is the Cormis cor- 
one; the raven is the Corvus eorax; the 
hooded crow, Corvus coimix; the rook, Cor- 
VU8 fntgikgus; the jackdaw, CorvuH 7none- 
dula. The carrion ami hooded crows are 
voracious birds, feeding on carrion, eggs, 
jmd even on small mammals. The rook 
feeds chiefly on %vorms, grubs, &c. It 



Hooded Crow. Carrion Crow. 


sometimes does mischief ingrain fields, but 
it pulls up grass and grain probably chiefly 
for slugs and insects. Many of the crow 
kind are endowed largely with the faculty 
of imitation, by which means they are fre- 
quently taught to rex>eat short sentences.™ 
2. The cry of the cock,— A crow-bar 
(which see),— 4. The mesentery or ruffle of 
a beast; so called by butchers.— 5. One who 
watches while another commits a theft; a 
confederate in a robbery. [Thieves’ slang.] 
—As the crow flies, in a direction straight 
forward, resembling the flight of the crow. 
— To have a crow to plvek with 07ie, to have 
something demanding explanation from one; 


Fate, fflr, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abwne; Jf, Sc. fey. 
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CKOWN-iJi^tCLER 


to have some fault to find with one; to have 
a disa.t?recalile matter to settle. 

€row(hro), pret. & pp. crowed; pret. like- 
wise crew; ppr. crowunj. [A. Sax. crdwcStTi, 
See the noun. J 1. 'i'o m-y or make a Jioise as 
a cock, in joy, gaiety, or defiance. 

But even then the inoniing cock crm loud. Sha/i. 

2 . To boast in triumph; to vaunt; to vapour; 
to swagger. 

Selby if! cro'tuin^, and, though always defeated by 
his wife, still crowing on. Richardson. 

3 . To utter a sound expressive of pleasure, 
as a child. 

The jiiother of the sweetest little maid 
'riiat ever crowed for kis.se.s. Tennyson. 

Crowbar (krd'bar), n. A bar of iron with 
a bent and sometimes foi'ked end, used as 
a lever for forcing open doors or raising 
weights. 

Crow-berry (Icro'be-ri), n. The fruit of 
EwT-ietniin nigrum, sf> called from its black 
colour. The name is also applied to the 
plant itself, a heath-like evergreen shrub 
common on heaths in Scotland and north of 
England. 

Crowd (kroud), n. [A. Sax. croda, gecrod, a 
crowd, creodan, to press; allied to W. erwd, 
around lump. Fossil dy connected withc'ur/f, 
curdle, cruddle.'\ 1. A collection; a multi- 
tude; a number of things eolleete<l or closely 
pressed together; a number of things lying 
near each other. ‘ Crowd of island.^?’ Po'pe. 
‘A crowd of hopes. ' Tennyson. -—2. A number 
of persons congregated and pressed together, 
or collected into a close body without order; 
a throng. * Crowds that stream from yawn- 
ing doors.’ Teniiijmn.~~2^. The lower orders 
of" people; the populace; the vulgar. ‘To 
fool the crowd with glorious lies. ' Tennyson. 

The crowd turned away in disgust from words 
which presented no iuirige to their juiiuis, 

Macmday. 

Sys. Concourse, confluence, gathering, as- 
sembly, assemblage, throng, group, swarm, 
shoal,' mob. 

Crowd (kroud), 'c.t 1. To prcs.s close; to 
drive togetiieu 

Tins ti:ne misordur’d, dodi in comninn sense. 
Crowd us atid crush us to t!iis nionatrotis form. 

Shah. 

2. To fill l>y pressing numbers together witli- 
out ortler; to fill to excess; us, the room was 
crowded with guests. 

Tiin; i'lalconicsi and verandas wersi cKnoded with 
spectator.';. Trcscoft. 

'J‘iii:i little interval, thi-t; pattse of life, 

■With all the virtues vre citn crowd into it. 

Addison. 

3. To throng about; to pre.'i.s upon; ,as, w'-e 
were most unccanfortably eriavded.—i. To 
eucumlicr or annoy by multitudes or excess 
of immber.s. 

Wljy will vain C'-iurticrs toil 
Ami crowd a vainer snonarcli f-ir n smile V 

Gmn’vtlie. 

0 . Tc! urge; to press by solicitation; to dun. 
i'Amcriciin and eoHo(i.]“"-To crowd out, to 
press out ; to cause the omission of, as by 
a pressure of more urgent or important 
liteiviry matter; us, your letter was this 
morning crowded out of our columns. ‘Ac- 
cording us the sea can make its way into all 
those subterranean cavities, and crowd the 
air out of them.’ T. Bu.rtiet. — To crowd sail, 
to carry an extraordinary force of sail, with 
a view to accelerate the course of a ship, as 
in chasing or e3cai)ing from an enemy; to 
carry a prc.ss of sail. 

Crowd (kroud), c.i. 1. To press in num- 
ber-; to swarm; as, the multitude crowded 
through the gate or into the room. 

The whoie conipruiy crowded about the fire. 

Addison. 

Images catae i-rcaoding- on his mind faster than he 
could put them into words. Macaulay. 

2. To press or to'ge fonvard; as, the man 
crowded into the room. 

Crowd, Growth (kroud, kroutli), n. The 
erwth (which see). 

Let them freely sing and dance, have their poppet- 
plays, hobby-horses, tabers, crouds, bag-pipes, &c. 

■ Burian. 

Crowd f (laoud), v.t To play on a erwth 
oriiddle. 

Fiddlers, crowd on, crowd on; let no man l,ay a 
block in your w.vy. Massinger. 

Crowder (kroud^er), %. A fiddler; one who 
plays on a erwth. (See Crwth.) ‘Chevy- 
Chase sung by a blind c^rowder.* Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Crowdie, Crowdy (krouTH), n. ;MeaI and 
water in a cold state stirred together, so as 
to form a thick gruel, sometimes mixed 
with milk. It is frequently used in Scot- 


land as a designation for food of the porridge 
kind in general. 

My sister Kate cam* up the gate, 

W i’ croxvdie unto me, tam. Burns. 

Crowdie-time (krou'di-tim), n. Breakfast- | 
time. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Crow-flower (kr6'flou-6r), n. A common 
name for the buttercup. (See Crowfoot.) 
The older authoi-s applied it to ragged robin. 

Crowfoot (ki'd'fpt), n. l. Naut (a) a compli- 
cation of small cords spreading out from a 
long block; used to suspend the awnings or 
to keep the top-sails from striking and fret- 
ting against the tops. (&) In a ship of war, 
an iron stand fixed at one end to a table, 
and hooked at the other to a beam above, 
on wliich the mess-kids, <fec., are hung.— 
2. In hot. the name of the species of Ranun- 
culus or buttercup, from the leaf being 
supposed to be in shaiic like the foot of a 
crow. See Ranunculus. 

Crow-keepert (kro'kep-CT), n. 1. A person 
employed to keep crows from a field. 

Practise thy quiver, and turn crenu-keeper. 

Drasyton. 

2. A stuffed figure set up as a scarecrow. 

Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper. Shak. 

Crown (kroun), n. [O.E. ctrrmie, Fr. cou- 
ronne, h. comia— crown; Gv. /cordne, any- 
thing curved, a crown. Cog. Gael, crun, the 
boss of a shield. Primary meaning seen in 
W. erwn, Ir. cruin, round.] 1. An ornament 
for the head, originally in the form of a 
•wi'eath or garland, and worn by the Greeks 
and Romans on special occasions. Crowns, 
made at first of grass, flowers, twigs of laurel, 
oak, olive, <fec,, but latterly of gold, were 
awarded to the victors in the public games, 
and to citizens who had done the state some 
marked service. (See Corona.) As a badge 
of sovereignty in modern states the crown 
seems to have originated rather from the 
diadem (uhicli see) than the classic corona. 
They were of very varied forms, till heralds 
devised a regular series 
to mai’k the grades of 
rank, from the imperial 
crown to the baron’s 


coronet. (See Coronet.) 
The crown of England 





Croivn of England. 


is a gold circle, adorned 
with pearls and pre- ■ 
cions stones, having al- 
ternately four Maltese '1;,^, 
crosses and four fleurs- 
de-lis. From the top 
of the crosses rise im- 
perial arches, closing 
umler a mound and 
cross. The whole covers 
a crimson velvet cap with an ermine border. 
The crown of Charlemagne, which is pre- 
served in the imperial treasury of Vienna, is 
composed of eight plates of gold, four large 
and four small, connected by hinges. The 
large plates are studded with precious 
stones, the front one being surmounted 
with a cro.ss; the smaller ones, placed 
alternately with these, are ornamented 



I, Imperial Crown (Charlemagne’s), a, Austrian 
Crown. 3 , Russian Crown. 4 , French Crown, 


with enamels representing Solomon, David, 
Hezekiah, and Isaiah, and Christ seated 
between two flaming seraphim. The Aus- 
trian crown is a sort of cleft tiara, having 
in the middle a semicircle of gold sup- 
porting a mound and cross; the tiara 
rests on a circle with pendants like those of 
a mitre. The royal crown of France is a 
circle ornamented with eight fleurs-de-lis, 
from which rise as many quarter- circles 
closing imder a double fleur-de-lis. The 
triple crown of the popes is more commonly 


called the tiara (which see). ~2. A wreath 
or garland. 

Last May we made a crow?t of flowers. Tetntyson, 

3. Fig. regal power; royalty; kingly govern- 
ment or executive authority. 

There is a power behind the crown greater than 
the crown itself. funztis. 

4. The %veai*er of a crown; the sovereign, as 
head of the state. ‘From all neighbour 
crowns alliance.’ Tennyson. — 5. Honorary 
distinction; reward. Fryden.—G. Honour; 
splendour; dignity. 

A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband. 

Prov, .xii. 4., ' ' 

7 . The top part of anything, as of the bead, 
or of a covering for the head, of a moun- 
tain or other elevated object; tlie end of 
the shank of an anchor, or the point 
which the arms proceed; the part where the 
arms {U*e joined to the shank. ‘The steepy 
crown of the bare mountains.’ Fryden. — 

8. A coin anciently stamped with the figure 
of a crown; as, the English ermm, which is 
worth 5s. sterling. — 9. Completion; accom- 
plishment; highest or most perfect state; 
acme. 

This is truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remeiidieriiig 
happier things, 7'ennyscm. ' 

10. Clerical tonsure in a circular form; a 
little circle shaved on the top of the head, 
as a mark of ecclesiastical office or distinc- 
tion.— 11. Among the iix>per work 

of a rose diamond which centres in a point 
at the top.— 12. That portion of a tooth 
which appears above the gum. 

The teeth of reptiles, with few exceptions, present 
a simple conical form, with tlie crozon wore or less 
curved. Owen. 

13. In geom. the area inclosed between two 
concentric circles,— 14. In hot. the long 
downy appendage at the top of tlie cljur of 
some petals; a corona.— 15. In her. the re- 
presentation of a crown in the iniintling of 
an armorial bearing, to express the digiiity 
of the person who bears it.— 10, In areh. 
the nppormf).st member of the cornice; the 
corona or larniier. — 17. Taper of a particu- 
lar size (15 by 20 inches), so called from for- 
merly having the w’ater-inark of a c'rown. — 
Crown of an arch, in arch, the vertex or 
highest ‘point.— of the crown. See 
Capital felonies under Capital. — Crown 
of the causey, the middle of the street, 
f Scotch.} 

Crown (kroun), 'o.t. 1. To cover, decorate, 
or invest with, or as if with, a crown; hence, 
to invest with regal dignity and power. 

If you will elect by my advice, 

Creavn him, and say, ‘ Long live our Emperor.’ 

Shak. 

I ieft thee supping with Peisian.'ix, 

With thy head full of wine, and tliv hair ertmn'd. 

Matt. A mold. ' 

2. To confer upon, as a mark of honour, 
reward, or dignity; to honour; to reward; 
to recompense; to dignify; to adorn. 

Thou h.ast cnrzvned him with glory and honour. 

Ps, viii. s- 

She’ll crowzi a grateful and a constant flame. 

Rosconunmt. 

3. To form the topmost or finishing part of; 

to terminate or finish; to complete; to 
consummate; to perfect. * a happy 

life with a fair death.’ Tennyson. 

To crowzi the whole, came a proposition embody- 
ing the three requests. Motley. 

4. Mint to effect a lodgment upon, as upon 
the covered way, in a siege, by sapping nj)on 
a glacis near the crest. Goodrieh.—To croivn 
a knot (naut), to finish a knot by passing 
the strands of the rope over and under each 
other. 

Crown O^^^oun), a. Relating to, pertaining 
to, or connected with, the crown ; as, the 
crown jewels. — Crowm or demesne lands. 
The lands, estate, or other real property be- 
longing to the crown or sovereign. The 
lands belonging to the British crown are 
now usually surrendered to the country at 
the beginning of every sovereign’s reign, in 
return for an allowance fixed at a certain 
amount for the reign by parliament. They 
are placed imder commissioners, and the 
revenue derived from them becomes part 
of the consolidated innd.— Crown -debt, a 
debt due to the crown, whose claim ranks 
before that of all other creditors, and may 
be enforced by a summary process called an 
extent 

Crown-agent (Icroun'a-jent), n. In Scot- 
land, the agent or solicitor who, under the 
lord-advocate, takes charge of criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

Crown-antler (kroun'ant-i^r), n. The top* 
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Corruption of 


most branch or antler of the horn of a stag. 
See ANTLER. 

Crown-court (kroun'kort), n. In the 
court in which the crown or criminal busi- 
ness of an assize is transacted. 

Crowned (kround), p. and a. 1. Invested 
with a crown or with regal power and dig- 
nity; honoured; dignified; rewarded with 
a cro^vn, wreath, garland, or distinction; 
recompensed; terminated; completed; per- 
fected.— 2. Of or pertaining to a sovereign; 
sovereign; consummate. 

Min herte, to pitous and to nice, 

All innocent of his crowned malice ... 

Granted him love. Chaucer t 

•—Crowned cup, (a) a cup surmounted by 
a garland, (h) A bumper; a cup so full of 
liquor that the contents rise above the sur- 
face like a crown. 

He shall, unpledged, carouze one crowned cup 
To all these ladies’ health. Oid play. 

Crowner (kroun'er), n. He who or that 
which crowns or completes. 

0 thou mother of delights 
Crowner of all happy nights. 

Crowner t (kroun'er), n. 

Goron&T. 

The crowner hath set on her, and finds it Christian 
i burial. Shak. 

Crow-net (kro'net), n. In England, a net 
for catching wild fowls. 

Crownet t (kroun'et), n. l. A coronet. 

Though crownets, Pulteney, blazon on thy plate, 
Adds the base mark one scruple to their weight? 

Whitehead. 

2. The chief end; result; ultimate reward. 
Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end. Shak. 

Crown-glass (kroun'glas), n. The finest 
sort of common window-glass. It is used 
in connection with flint-glass for dioptric 
instruments in order to destroy the disagree- 
able effect of the aberration of colours. 
Crown-imperial (kroun-im-pe''ri-al), n, A 
British liliaceous plant, Fritillaria imperi- 
alis, cultivated for its beautiful flowers. 
Called also Crown-thistle. 

Crowning (kroun'ing), p. and a. Investing 
with a crown; adorning; rewarding; complet- 
ing; perfecting, ‘ A crowning mercy. ' Croni- 
iml. ^The crowning act of along career." 
Buckle. 

Crowning (tooun'ing), n. 1. The act of 
investing "with a crown or regal dignity; 
the state of being so invested; coronation. 

I mean your voice for crorunin^ of the kintj. Shak. 

The first of all his knights 
Knighted by Arthur at his cro^min^r. Temtyson. 

2. In arch, the finishing of a member or any 
ornamental work.— 3. Ncmt. the finishing 
part of a knot or interweaving of the strands. 
Crown-law (krounfia), n. That part of the 
common-law of England which is applicable 
to criminal matters. 

Crown-lawyer (krounfia-yCr), n. A lawyer 
in the service of the crown; a lawyer who 
takes cognizance of criminal cases. 
Crownless (kroun'les), a. Destitute of a 
crown. 

Crownlet (krounlet), n. A small crown. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Crown-net (kroim'net), n. A particular 
variety of fislfing net. 

Crown-office (kroun^of-fls), n. In England, 
a department of the Queen's Bench division 
of the High Court of Justice. It takes cog- 
nizance of criminal causes, from high trea- 
son down to trivial misdemeanours and 
hreadies of the peace. The office is com- 
monly called the crown-side of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

Crown-paper (kroun^pa-per), n. See Crown, 
n. 17. 

Crown-piece (kroun'pes), n. A British coin 
worth 5s-, ; a crown. 

Crown-post (kroun'post), n. In building, 
a post which stands upright in the middle 
between two principc^ rafters, and from 
which proceed struts or braces to the middle 
of each rafter. It is otherwise called a King- 
post, or Mtig’s-piece, or Joggle-piece. 
Crown-prince (kroun'prins), n. The prince- 
royal who is apparently successor to the 
crown. 

Crown-property (kroun-'pro-pcr-ti), n. Pro- 
, perty belonging to the sovereign in virtue of 
his or her office. See Crown, a. 
Crown-saw (kroun^sfi), n. A species of 
circular saw fomed by cutting the teeth 
' round the edge of a cylinder, as the sur- 
geon's trepan. 

Chrown-scab <kroun"skab), n. A cancerous 
and painful sore formed round the corners 
of a horse’s hoot 


Crown-side (kroun’sid), n. See Crown- 
OFFIOB. 

Crown-soUcitor (kroun'so-h-sit-6r), n. In 
state pyroseeutions, the solicitor who prepares 
the prosecution. In England this is done 
by the solicitor to the treasury. In Ireland, 
a solicitor is attached to each circuit, wdio 
gets up every case for the 
crown in criminal prose- 
cutions. 

Crown-thistle (kroun'- 
this-l),n. 8eeCRO\VN-iM- 
TERIAL. 

Crown-wheel (kroun'- 
whel), 71. A wheel with 
cogs or teeth set at right 
angles with its plane, as 
in certain watches the 
wheel that is next the 
crown and drives the bal- 
ance. It is also called a Co7it7'ate-wtml or 



Crown-wheel of 
watch. 


Crown-work: (kroun'wdrk), In fort an 
outwork running into the field, consisting 
of two demi-bastions {a a) at the extremes, 



v\\ 


and an entire bastion (5) in the middle, with 
curtains (c c). It is designed to gain some 
hill or advantageous post and cover the 
other works. 

Cr0W-c[tilU (kroficwil), n. A crow’s feather 
made mto a pen, and used where fine writ- 
ing is required, as in lithography, tracing, 
&c. 

Crow's-bill (kroz'bil), 7i. In surg. a kind 
of forceps for extracting bullets and other 
things from wounds. 

Crow's-feet (krOz'fet), n. pi. The minkles 
brought on by age under and around the 
outer comers of the eyes. 

Crow’s-foot (kroz'fut), 7i. Milit a caltrop 
(which see). 

Crow-silk (kro'silk), n. The common name 
of several aquatic plants of the genus Con- 
ferva, as the €. fracta, C. crispdtci, and C. 
rvoularis. They are so nametL from their 
fine thread-like filaments. 

Crow’s-nest (liroz'nest), n. A barrel or box 
fitted up on the main-topmast cross-trees or 



Crow’s-ixe.st, H-M. ship Alert, 1875. 

main-topgallant cross-trees of an arctic ves- 
sel for the shelter of the look-out man. 
Orowstone (kro'stdn), n. 1 . The topstone of 
the gable end of a house. -*2. A local term for 
a sandstone in the Yorkshire and Derbyshire 
coal-fields.— 3. The fossil shell gryphite. 
Crowtlx (krouth), n. See Crwth. 

Crow-toe (krd’to), n. A British plant, of 
the genus Ranunculus, called also Oroto- 
(which see). 

Bring- the rathe primrose that forsaken dies: 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. Milton, 

Crozier, Crosier (kro'zhi-er), n. [O.E. croi- 
sier, crousier, trova. <nroy$, Er. crois, croix, a 
cross. See Cross.) 1. A staff about 5 feet 
long, surmounted by a floriated cross or 



Crozier*), — i. From tomb 
of Archbishop Warham, 
Canterbury. From 

drarvingin British .Mas. 


crucit borne by or before an archbishop 
oil stdcinn oeeasittns, 'Fhe staff is hollo\^ 
eqmiiKinly gilt, and 
highly omamented. ■ : ^ 
■The.; early, ■■croziers^.' 
were ... , .exceeclirigly ■ 
simple, having a lio-, 
riated cross .as their,' 
only ornament. The,; 
crozier 'is oft'en 'con-''''''" 
foimciecl, by mcKiern., 
writers with the bish«- 
■op’s , pastoral ,''■• staff;''."'' 
which.' is. cjuifce'dissi-'.:' 
ini'iar, ::hei,'ng ina(le.''''in'.'.' '■ 
the. form ' o'f ..a crook... 
iToperly "the' ''word'.','' 
c.ro7Jer , denotes , only ■'.: 
tile cross at' the'.' top,;,'.' 
of the archblBhop’s''. 
staff.— "2. In <ntroa a 
aouthern ' eonstella-', 
tion,, ',cons:i,sting', ,of,'.,.' 
'four 8tar8',ii:i theform,''" 
<ff a cross; thc.South- 
enr Cross.,'.. 

CroMered, Crosier-* 
ed (krd'zhi-erd), a. Bearing a crozier; as, 
croziered i>relate!3. 

Crozophora (krd-zofo-ra), n. A genus of 
low-growing annual or perennial plants, 
nat. order Euphorbiacese. Tin.* best-known 
species is C. Unctoria, a small prostrate, 
hoary annual, with slender cylindrical stems, 
and drooping fruit, composed^ of three black- 
ish rough cells. It is a native of warm places 
over tfie south of Europe, and produces a 
deep purple dye called turnsole. Its pro- 
perties are acrid, emetic, corrosive, and 
drastic, 

Cruched- friar (kmcht'fri-er), n. See 

CEFTCnED-FRIAR. 

Crucial (]a'u''8hi-al), a. [Fr. cnidaU, from 
L. crux, a cross.] 1. Relating to or like 
a cross; transverse; intersecting; us, a cru- 
cial incision. —2. Severe; trying or search- 
ing, as if bringing to the cross; decisive; 
as, a crucial experirnent. 

And from the iiHfigiimtinn'si rrua'alhft^it 
Catch up their meu and all a-fiune 

For action. J\ />. Br.'ti 

3, In anat. applied to some parts disposed 
in the manner of a cro.*is; as, the eradal 
ligaments of the Ivnee-joint 
Cruciaa (kriyshi-an), n. p-b karamche, Bw. 
/mrwm.j A short, thick, broad fish, of a 
deep yellow colour, the Cgprhms curasdus, 
or Gei'inan carp, family Cyprinida*. differing 
from the common carp in having rm )>arbules 
at its mouth, inhabiting lakes, ponds, and 
sluggish rivers in the north of Eiu'ope and 
Asia. It has been found in the Thames 
between Hammersmith and Windsor. It 
foians an excellent article of food. It has 
been confounded with C. gibcliu, or I'russian 
caip. . 

Cruciate (kro'shi-at), v. f. [L. erncio, to tor- 
ture, from crux, a cross.] To torture; to 
torment ; to afflict with e.xtreme pain or dis- 
tress. tllare or obsolete.] 

They vexed, tnnneiited, and 
cruadted the. weahexoiisdeW-.'.,' 
cesofinen. ', ' 

Cruciate (krb ' shi - at,.);, ' <m'. 

1. Tormented. , ' . CRarc,. ]„•— , 

2. In hot an: .epithet .'.ap-' 
plied to leaves, flowers, &c. , 
when four parts are so m*- 
ranged as to reseuible the 
arm's of a cross; criiciforni. 

Cruciate Flower. CrUClatiOnf (krd-shi-a"- 
shon), 71. The act of tor- 
turing; torment. Bp. Hall. 

Crucible (kro'si-bl), 71 . [Xi.L. crttcilmlum, a 
lamp, a pot for melting metals, from the 
Teut, root seen in G. krme, E. cruse, IX kroes, 
pitcher, cup, crucible, though the I..X/. word 
is formed as if from crux, a cross. 8ee 
CRESSET,} 1. A chemical vessel or melting 
pot, made of earth, and so tempered and 




Various forms of Crucibles. 

baked as to endure extreme heat without 
fusing. It is used for melting ores, metals, 
&c, Cinicibles are sometimes made of other 
materials, as black-lead, platiaa, &c. Glass- 
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maker’s crucibles arc usually made of Stour- 
brklffe clay. Platina crucibles are princi* 
pally employed for cbemical uses. •'-2. A 
iiollow place at tlie bottom of a chemical 
furnace. —3. In a ^noral misc, sometimes 
used with the meaning; of a severe or search- 
ina test; as, his proidty was tried in the 
crucible of temptation, poverty, suffering, 

" ■ &C. ^ . 

With all thy bcinjT rc-arranjj-ed 
Pass'd throuijh the crucible of time. 

Mittt. Arnold. 

Crucifer (krd'si-fer), n. In hot. a plant of 
the order Cruciferm, 

Oniciferse (kro-sif'dr-e), n. pL [.L. crux, 
erucia, a cross, and fero, to bear, from the 
cross-like arrangement of the petals,] A 
very exteiisivc nafc. order of dicotyledonous 
plants. It consist.s of herbs with a pun- 
gent or acrid wmtory juice. They have all 
flowers with six stamens, two of which are 
short, and four sepals aud petals, the spread- 
ing limbs of wliieli form a JMalteae cross, 
whence their name. The fruit is a pod with 
araem!>ran(m.s placenta dividing it into two 
cells. It is called a silique when much 
longer than it is broad, and a silicle when 
short. The mustard, water-cress, turnip, 
cabbage, scurvy-grass, radisli, horse-radish, 
&c. , belong to this family. They have nearly 
all a volatile acridity »li£;persed through every 
part, from which they have their peculiar 
odour and sharp taste, and their .stimu- 
lant and antiscorbutic qualities. Kone are 
really poisonous. Some arc found in our 
gardens because of their beauty or fragrance, 
a-s the wall-flower, stcjck, <fcc. 

Cruciferous (krd-.sif'dr-us), a. [L. crucifer 
■—crux, a cross, and fero, to bcai*.] 1. Bear- 
ing the cross; I'esembling a cross.-— 2. In hot. 
noting plants whose four petals are so jir- 
rangeh as to resemble a cross. See Ceuci- 
PEIU3. 

Cruedfier (kro'sl-fl-er), n. A person who 
crucifies; one who puts another to death on 
a cross. 

Visible judgiijeate were csectUecJ on Christ’s cn/- 
cifiers. Hammond, 

Crucifix (krb'si-flks), a. [L. crueiflxutf, from 
crmlfujo, to fix to a tn'Oss---crua:, a cross, and 
ftyo, 'to fix,] 1. A cr<tH.s, or roprusentution of 
a cros.s, with the figure of Christ crucified 
upon it. 

There stands at tlm upper end of it a largo ('•jw/A'a', 
very much cstoomed. The ti^^uro of our Saviour, re- 
presents him in his last agonies of ci<.*atii;. Addison. 

2, The cross of Christ ; /y. the religion of 
Ohri.st. Jer. Tailor. [Bare.] 

Cnxeifixt ( krd ' si - fiks ), v.t. To crucify. 
']k[ock’<i, beat, bunisht, crucifixt, for our 
foule sins.^ SylveAfcr, Du iktftas. 
Crucifixioa Cicrb-.si-fllCs]icm), a. [Bee Ciut- 
CIFIX,] 1. The act of nailing or fastening a 
person to a cross, forttie purpose of putting 
him to death. --2. The .state of being nailed 
or fastened to across; deatii upon a cross.— 

3. Intense suffering or affliction; great men- 
tal trial. 

Cruciform (krb'si-fonn), a. [L. crux, a 
cross, and forma, fi)rm.] 1. CTo,s,s-shaped. 
2. In hot disposed in the forai of a cros.s. 
Gruch^ (krd"si-fi), r. t. pret. tt pjx crucified; 
ppr, crucifyituj, [L. erucifigo—crux, cross, 
and figo, to fix; Fr. erucifih\] 1. To nail to 
a cross; to put to death by nailing the hands 
and feet to a cross or gibbet, sometimes 
anciently by fa.stening a criminal to a tree 
with cords. 

But they cried, Crucify hizn, crucify him. 

Luke xxiii. si. 

They crucify to thcuiselves the Sou of God afresh. 

ilcb. Vi. 6. 

2. In Bcrig. to subdue; to mortify; to de- 
stroy the pow'er or ruling influence of. 

They that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, 
with the affections and lusts. Gal. v. 24. 

at To vex or tonneiit. 

It does me good to think how I shall conjure him. 
And criic.ifv his crabbedne.ss. Aean. & FI. 

Crueigerous (krb-sij^ci‘-u.s), [L, 

crum, a cross, audfjrero, to carry.] Bearing 
the cross. 

Crucily* Cruslly (krosTl-i), «. [L. crux, 

cmcis, a cross,] In her. u term applied to 
a field or charge strewn with crosses. 
Written also Cf'u^ud.g. 

Crud (krud), 71. Curd. See Citep. 

Cruddie (krud'dl), v. i. l.t To curdle. 

See how thy blood cntddles at this, Bemt. & FI. 

2. To crowd; to huddle. fProv.] 

Crude (krbd), a. [L. cmdm, bloody, raw, 
unripe, unfeeling, rough, from root cm, as 
in cruor, blood; cog. W. ci'au, Ir. cru, 
blood; Lith. Jermtjas, blood. See also under 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; do; i>joh; 


.Eaw.] 1. Eaw; not cooked or prepared by 
fire or heat; in its natural state; undressed; 
as, crude Hesh; cmdemeat.— 2. Not changed 
from its natural state; not altered, refined, 
or prepared by any artificial process; as, 
entde salt; crude alum.— 3. Unripe; not 
brought to a mature or perfect state; im- 
mature; as, crude juice. | 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and ertede, 

Milton. \ 

4. Unconcocted; not well digested in the I 
stomach. I 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is 
too strong for the efficient that should convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth fast the first form or con- 
sistence, it is emde and inconcoct. Bacon. 

6. Not brought to perfection; unfinished; 
immature; as, the c^mde materials of the 
earth. —6. Wanting experience or wisdom ga- 
thered from it; having undigested notions. 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself; 
Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton. 

7. Undige.sted; not matured; not well formed, 
arranged, or prepared in the intellect; as, 
crude notions ; a e7'ude plan ; a crude 
theory. ‘Absurd expressions, crude, abor- 
tive thoughts. ’ Roscommon.— S. In painting, 
applied to a picture when the colours are 
rudely laid on, and do not blend or har- 
monize. 

Crudely (krddTi), adv. Without due pre- 
paration; without form or arrangement; 
without maturity or digestion. 

Crudeness (krbd'nes), n. 1. Eawness; un- 
ripeness; an undigested or unprepared 
state; as, the cr7ideness of flesh or plants, 
or of any body in its natm*al state.— 2. A 
state of being unformed or undigested; im- 
matureness; as, the crudeness of a theory. 
Crudity (krbdT-ti), ?i. [L. mniditas.'] 1. Eaw- 
ness; crudeness.— 2, That which is crude, 
or in an undigested state. 

They are oppressed with learning as a stomach 
with ctaidiiies. Hammond. 

Cradle t (krud'i), v.t. To curdle. 

Crudy t (krud'i), a. Concreted; coagulated. 
See Cued. ‘ His cruel wounds with crud^j 
blood congealed.’ SjuAiser. 

Orudyt (krbd'i), a. [See Ckude.] CTude; 
raw; chill. 

Sherris sack , . . ascends me into the brain and 
dries me there all the foolish, dull, and crudy vapours 
that environ it. Sha/c. 

Crue*- herring (kroTie-ring), n. The pil- 
chard. [Scotch.] 

Cruel (krb'el), «. [Fr. amel; L. crudelis. 
See CiiUDE.] 1. Disposed to give pain to 
others, in body or mind; willing or pleased 
tr) torment, vex, or aSlict; destitute of pity, 
compassimi, or kindness; hard-hearted: 
applied to persons. * Cruel death, and 
hungry as the grave.’ Thomsmi. 

They arc cruel, and have no mercy. Jer. vi. 23. 

2, E.xhilnting or jiroceedin^ from cruelty: 
iiflumtan; causing pain, grief, or distress; 
e.xerted in tormehting, vexing, or afflicting ; 
said of disposition, mood, manner, act, 
words, and the like. ‘ This most (rruel usage 
of our queen.' Shak. ‘Cruel seem'd the 
captain’s mood.’ Teivivyson. 

The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 

Prov. xii. to. 

Syn. Inhuman, barbarotis, merciless, piti- 
less, savage, ferocious, brutal, binitish, un- 
merciful, inexorable, unrelenting, fell, se- 
vere, unfeeling, hard-hearted, flinty. 
CrueUy (krb’ei-li), 1. In a cruel man- 
ner; with cruelty; inhumanly; barbarously. 

Because he cruelly oppressed, he shall die in his 
iniquity. Ezek, xviii. iS. 

2, Painfully; with severe pain or tortui*e. 
The Scottish arrows beingf sharp and slender enter 

into a man or horse most cruelly. Sfenser. 

3. Extremely. [Colloq.] ‘ Which shows how 
cruelly the eountiy are led astray in follow- 
ing the town.’ Spectator. 

Cruelness (krb'el-nes), n. Inhumanity; 
cnielty. 

She shames not to be wth guiltless blood defiled. 
But taketh glory in her cruelness©. Sfotser. 

Cruels (Icrb'elz), n. See Ceewels, 

Cruelty (kro'el-ti), n, [O.Fr. cruelU (Fr. 
eruaut^, L. crudelitas.} 1. A savage or bar- 
barous disposition or temper, which is grati- 
fied in giving unnecessary pain or distress 
to others: applied to persons; as, the cruelty 
of savages; the cruelty and envy of the 
people.— 2. Barbarous deed; any act which 
inflicts unnecessary pain; any act intended 
to toiment, vex, or amict, or which actually 
torments or afflicts, without necessitj^; a 
wrong; an act of injustice or oppression. 
‘Cruelties worthy of the dungeons of the 


, ix, Fr. tow; ng, sing; fAenj th, thin; 


Inquisition.’ Macaulay.— Inhumanity, 
barbarity, savageness, ferocity, brutality, 
Oruentate t (krb'ent-jit), [L, cruemtatus, 

from cmcnUm, bloody.] Smeared with 

blood. ‘The emc7iif£ifc cloth.’ Glaiwille. 
GruentOUSt (krb-ent'us), ct. [L. cruentus, 
from emor, blood.] Bloody; cnientate. ‘A 
most cruel and eruento'iis civil war.’ A 
Venice LooMmg-glass. 

Cruet (krb'et), n. [Contr. from Fr. cruch- 
ette, dim. of cruche, a pitcher. Akin crock, 
cruse.} A vial or small glass bottle for 
holding vinegar, oil, &c. 

Cruet-stand (kro’et-stand), n. A frame, 
often of silver, for holding cniets. 

Cruise (krbz), n. Same as Cnm. 

Cruise (krdz), v.i. pret, & pp. erm'sed; 
ppr. cruising. [I). kruisen, to c;ross, to 
cruise, from kruis, a cross. See Cross.] 
To sail hither and thither, or to rove on the 
ocean in search of an enemy’s ships for cap- 
ture, for protecting commerce, for plea- 
sure, or any other purpose; as, the admiral 
cruised between the Bahama Islands and 
Cuba; a pirate was cruising in the Gulf of 
M^exico. 

Cruise u. A voyage made in various 
courses; a sailing to and fro, as in search of 
an enemy’s ships, or for jfleasure. 

Cruiser (kroz'^r), n. A person or a ship that 
cruises; usually an armed ship that sails to 
and fro for capturing an enemy’s ships, for 
protecting the commerce of the country, or 
' for plunder. 

Cruitlme, n. [Gael.] A Piet. 

The word * cruiHmeachd' \x\ Gaelic means Tt-Aecti', 
and it has been argued that tlie Cruitlme ivere agri- 
culturists, as distinguished from the Scots who were 
hunters and shepherds, Jiev. Dr. MDauc/ilan. 

Cruive (kriiv), n. [Gael, cro, a hovel, a 
wattled fold.] 1. A sty; a mean hovel.— 
2. A sort of hedge formed by stakes on a 
tidal river or the sea-beach for catching 
fish. When the tide flows the fishes swini 
over the wattles, but are left by the ebbing 
of the tide. [Scotch in both senses.] 

Crull,! a. Curled. Chaucer. 

Cruller (kruri^r), n. See Keuller. 

Crumb, Crum (krum), n. [A. Sax. erume, 
onima, a crumb; cog. I). kruim, L.G. kra-u-me, 
kro7ne, Dan. krmnme, G, knmie, a cnnifl.>; 
from root of crimp. See CRorr.] 1. A 
small fragment or piece ; usually, a small 
piece of bread or other food, broken or cut 
off. 

Lazarus , , . desiring to be fed wjtli the crumbs 
which fell from the rich' man’s table. Luke xvi. 21, 

2. The soft part of 1:>read. 

Dust unto dust, what must be, must; 

If you can’t get crumb, you’d best eat cru.st, 

■ OldsOKf 

Crumb (krum), dht l. To break into small 
pieces with the fingers; as, to crumb bread 
into milk.— 2, In cookery, to cover meat, 
<fec., with bread-crumbs. 

Crumb-brusb. (krum'brush), n. A brush 
for sweeping crumbs off the table. 
Crumb-cloth (Itrurn'kloth), 71 . A cloth to 
be laid undei* a table to receive falling frag- 
ments, and keep the carpet or floor clean. 
It is often made to e.xtend over the greater 
part of a dining-room floor, for the ]>etter 
protection of the carpet. 

Crumble (krum'bl),tJ.f. pret. A'pp. cnimUed; 
ppr. cruinhling. [A dim. form from cruirtb; 
like B. kruimelen, G. krilmein, to crumble. 
See CilUMB, Crimp.] To break into small 
pieces; to divide into minute part.s. 

He with his bare •waud can unthread thy joints. 
And crumble all thy sinews. Milton. 

Crumble (krumfl^l), v.L l. To fall into 
small pieces; to break or x>art into small 
fragments. 

If a stone is brittle, it wall crumble into j^ravel. 

Arlmthnct. 

2. To fall to decay; to become frittered 
away; to perish. 

One hundred and forty thousand pounds had 
crttmbled away in the most imperceptible manner. 

Disraeli. 

Crumble (krum'bl), n. A small crumb; a 
fragment. [XocalJ 

Crumbly (krum'bli), a. Apt to crnmi.l-,'; 
brittle; friable; as, a ernmZ/ft/ stone; crumb; g 
bread. Ti'oUope. ‘ The crumbly soiV liitu'- 
‘ thorns. 

: Crumby, a. See Ceummy. 

Crum-clotllj 71. Same as Cnmh-clofh. 
Crumenal (kro’me-nal), n. [L. crumeyta, 
a small money -purse. ] A purse. ‘ Thus cram 
they their wide-gaping cnimmal’ Dr. M. 
More. 

Crummable (krum'a-bl), a. That may be 
broken into small pieces or crumbs. 


w, trig; wh, loAig; zh, azure. — See KiY. 
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■Crammie (krum'i), n. [From a Teutonic 
and Celtic root knim, Icrom, crooked. See 
Crump. ] A name for a cow that has crooked 
horns. [Scotch.] * 

drumixiocli: (krum'ok), n. [See above.] A 
staff with a crooked head for leaning on. 
Called also a CnmimU Stick. [Scotch.] 
Crummy, Crumby (krum'i), a. 1. Full of 
crumbs.— 2. Soft, as the crumb of bread is; 
not crusty; as, a cnmhy loaf. 

Crumpt (krumi3), a. [A. Sax. crump, crooked, 
from root seen in Dan. knnn, C3-. krumm, 
R krom, crooked ; also in W. crom, crwm, 
bending, concave ; Ir. and Gael, crow, 
crooked.] Crooked; bent. ‘ Crooked backs 
and crump shoulders.’ Jcr. Taylor. 
Crump (knimp), a. [Perhaps imitative of 
soiindmadein eating; comp, cmnc/i.] Brittle; 
crusty; dry-baked; crisp. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

Crumpet (krum'pet), n. A sort of muffin 
or tea-cake, very light and spongy. 
Crumple (krum'pl),‘w.t. pret.*pp.crM-jnp?ec?; 
ppr. crumpling, [A dim. form closely allied 
to crimp and cramp; comp, also ntmple.’l 
To draw or press into wrinkles or fokls ; to 
rumple. 

Plague on him, how he has crumpled our Iwnds! 

Massinger, 

My friend Sir Roger alighted from his horse, and 


scanned every 


Addison, 

To contract; to 


Crumple (krum'pl), 'c.i. 
shrink; to shrivel, 

Crumpling (krum'pling), n. A small de- 
generate apple. Johnson. 

Crimpy (krumpT), a. Easily broken ; brittle; 
crisp; crump. 

Crunch (kninsh), v.t [See Craijnch.] To 
crush with the teeth; to chew with violence 
and noise; as, to crunch a biscuit. 

Crunch (krunsh), v.i. l. To craunch,-— 2. To 
press with force and noise througii a brittle 
obstacle by crushing it to small pieces. ‘The 
ship crunched through the ice.’ Kane, 
CruneCkrbn),!?.^. To bellow; to roar. [J^orth 
of England.] See CR 0021 . 

* Thou hear’st that lordly Bull of mine, 
Neighbour,’ quoth Brunskill then; 

‘How loudly to the hills he 

That crune to him again.’ Southey. 

Crunhjt Crunklet (krungk, krungkT), v.z. 
[Imitative; comp. Icel krunk, a I’aven’s 
croak, krimJca, to croak.] To cry like a 

■■:r"orane. ■ ■ 

Cruor (krb'or), n. [L. See Crude.] Gore. 
Cruorin ( kro ' or-in ), n. [See abo ve. ] The 
red colouring matter of blood corpuscles. 
It exists in distinct particles or globules, 
and may he obtained in the form of a brick- 
red powder. It is an organic substance, 
containing carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, iron, and oxygen. Called 
also Hmmoglobin. 

Crup (krup), n. The croup; the buttocks. 
Crup (krup), a. [For crump, brittle, with the 
common loss of the nasal letter.] 1. Short; 
brittle. ‘ Crup cake Todd. —2. Sn app isli ; 
testy. ‘A crup answer.’ Todd. [In both 
u.ses provincial.] 

Crupper (krup'p^r), n. [Fr. croupUre, from 
croupe, the buttocks of a horse. See CROUP, ] 
1. The buttocks of a horse; the rump.— 2. A 
strap of leather whieh is buckled to a saddle, 
and passing under a horse’s tail prevents 
the saddle from being cast forward on to 
the horse’s neck. 

Crupper (krup'p6r), v, t. To put a crupper 
on; as, to crupper a horse. 

Cruppm a^rup'pn), pp. Crept. [Scotch.] 
Crural (ki’brial), a. [L. cruralis, from cms, 
cruris, the leg.] 1. Belonging to the leg; as, 
the crural artery, which conveys blood to 
the legs, and the crural vein, which returns 
it.— 2. Shaped like a leg or voot— Crural 
arch, the ligament of the thigh: also called 
Inguinal Arch, Ligament of Poupart, &c. 
Crusade (krg-sadO, n. [Fr. croisa^, from 
L. crux, a cross.] 1. A military expedition, 
under the banner of the cross, undertaken 
by Christians in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, for the recovery of the 
Holy Band from the power of infidels or 
Mohammedans.— 2. Any enterprise under- 
taken through enthusiasm; as, a crusade 
against intemperance. — 3. A Portuguese 
coin; a crusado (which see), 

CiTLsade (k^psiidO, v.i. pret. & pp. crusaded; 
ypT.crusading. To engage in a crusade; to 
support or oppose any cause with zeal; as, 
‘Cease crusading against common sense.’ 
Green, 

Crusader (krtbsad^6r), n. A person engaged 
in a crusade. 


Crusading’ (kini-sad'ing), a. 3Sngage<i m or 
relating to the Crusades. ‘ Some grey cm- 
knight’ Matt Arnold. 

Crusado, Cruzado (kru-su'db, kru-zndu), 
n. [See CRUSADE.] l.t A crusade. Sunn- 
hurne. — % An old Portuguese coin value 
about 2s., named from the cross stamped 
on it. ‘ My purse full of crusadoes." Shak. 
Cruse (kros), n. [D. kroes. See Crucible.] 

A small cup; a bottle or cruet. 

Take with thee a crtfse of honey. i Ki. xiv. 3 . 

Cruset (krbs'et), n. [Fr. ereuzct. See Cres- 
set, Crucible.] A goldsmith's ciniciblu ur 
melting-pot | 

Crush (kriish), v.t [From O.Fr. cruisir, | 
croissir, to crack or crash, which itself is j 
from the Teutonic ; comp. Dan. kryste, Sw. 1 
Jcrysta, Icel. kreista, kreysta, to squeeze, to 1 
press; Goth, kriustan, to gnash.] 1. To j 
press and bruise between two hard bodies ; ‘ 
to squeeze so as to force out of its natural 
shape; to bruise by pressure. 

The ass . . . crushed Balaam's foot against the wall. 

Num. XX si, 1 : 5 . 

2. To press with violence; to force together 
into a mass. 

When loud winds from diff'rent quarters rush, 

Vast clouds encount’ring, one another crush. 

Wailer. 

3. To ovei-whelm by pressure; to beat or 
force down, by an incumbent weight, with 
breaking or bruising; as, the man was 
crushed by the fall of a tree. 

To crush the pillars which the pile sustain, Dryden. 

4. To overwhelm by power; to subdue; to 

conquer beyond resistance; as, to crush 
one’s enemies. ‘Speedily overtaking and 
crushing the rebels.’ Sir ir. Scott ~~5. To j 
oppress grievously. j 

Thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed always, i 
Dent, .■cxviii. 33 . 

G. To bruise and break into fine partiele.V by I 
beating or grinding ; to comminute; as, to | 
crush quartz.— To crush grapes or apples, 
to squeeze them till braised and broken, so 
that the juice escapes.— T'o crush out, to 
force out by pressure. 

Bacchus that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine. Milton, 

— To crush a cup, to drink together ; to 
crack a bottle. 

If you be not of the house of Montagues, 

1 pray, come and emsh a cup oLwinc. Shah. 

Syn. To break, bruise, pound, subdue, over- 
power, prostrate, conquer, oppress. 

Crusb (krush), v.i. To be pre.ssed into a 
smaller compass by external weight or force. 
Crush (krush), n. 1. A violent collision or 
rushing together; a fall that breaks or 
braises into a confused mass; as, the crush 
of a large tree or of a Imilding.— 2. Violent 
pressure caused by a crowd; mass of sepa- 
rate objects crowded together- 

Strove who should be smothered deepest in 
Fresh crush of leaves. Meats. 

Crushed (knisht), p. and a. Pressed or 
squeezed so as to be broken or l>rui.sed; 
overwhelmed or subdued by power; broken 
or bruised by a fall ; grievously oppressed; 
broken or bruised to powder; comminuted. 
Crusher (krush'<5r), n. 1. One who or that 
whieh crushes.— 2, [Slang.] A policeman. 
Crush-hat (krush'hat), n. A soft hat which 
may be carried under the aim without hav- 
ing its shape destroyed. 

Crushing (kruslVing), a. Having the power 
to crush; overwhelming. 

The blow must be quick and crushing. Macaulay, 

Crush-room (krush'rbm), n. A large saloon 
in a theatre, opera-house, &c., in which the 
audience may promenade between the acts 
or during the intervals of an entertainment. 
Crusian (ki*o‘ 2 hi-an), n. Crucian (which see). 
Crusily, Crusuly, a. In her. same as C7r«- 
• cily. 

Crust (krast), n, [L. c^nista, through O.Fr. 
crouste.] 1, A hal’d or comparatively hard 
external coat or covering; as, the crust of 
bread; the crust of snow; the crust of a pie. 

I have seen the statue of an emperor quite hid 
under a crust of dross. Addison. 

2. A collection of matter into a hard body; 
an incrustation; specifically, a deposit from 
wine, as it ripens, collected on the interior 
of bottles, &c., and consisting of tartar and 
colouring matter.- 3. A piece of crust; a 
waste piece of bread. 

Give me again a hollow tree, 

A crust of bread and liberty. Pope. 

4. A shell, as the hard covering of a crab 
and some other animals.— 5. The solid por- 
tion of our globe which is accessible to our 
inspection and observation. 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; ttbe, tub, bnUj 


Crust (knist), v.t, l. To cover with a hard 
case or coat; to spreml over the surface a 
substance harder than the matter covered* 
to iucrust; to envelop; as, to crust a thim^ 
with clay; to crust cake with, .sugar. 

Their and breasts, .ansi bodies stood crusted 
ivith bark. Addison, 

With biackcHt moss^i the !iower'poi;i 

Wc:*-e thiokly rru-ded, out- and ail. 7'ennyson. 

2. To line with coiieretioiiB. ‘Foul and 
crusted bottle.s,’ Sici/t. 

Crust (krust), v.i. To gatlier or contract 
into a hard covering; to concrete or freeze, 
us superficial ’ natter. 

Tlie pkice that w.is biirUL'd ■'rtf anrl healed. 

Sir W. Temple, 

Crusta (krusTa), n, [L.j In gem. .sculp, a 
gem engraved for inlaying a vase or other 
object. — 2. In but. a term a])plie<l tu the 
lirittle crnstticcoiLs thallus <»f lichens.— 3. In 
zool. the bony covering of the crab, lobster, 
ttc.— 4. In anat the layer of true bone 
{crusta stony crust) which covers 

the fang <tf a tooth, as enamel covers the 
exposed crown. In the teeth of elejduuits 
and rodents this substance, under the name 
of cement, upiiears in the t;rown, forming 
the softer grotjtves between the hard enamel 
ridges <.tf tin; grinding surface. 

Crustacea (krus-t:Vshe-;i), 'ii.jd. One of the 
three ju'ima’ry divisions or classes into which 
annulosc animals provided witli articulated 
limits are divided. The body is divided 
into head, thorax, and ubtlomen, of which 
the two former are iiniteti into a single 
muss, cephalothorax, covered with a shiedd 
or carapace, and the abdomen usually pre- 
sents the appearance of a tail. In some-- 
the saitdhopper, wrtodlouse, &«.•.— the head 
is iniriially distinct from the tliorax. The 
Crustacea breathe by la-.-mchia? or gills, or by 
membranous vesicles, or by tlie general sur- 
face; and the body is compoised of a series 
of ring.s more <»i’ le.ss di.stinct. They pos.sess 
the faculty of reproducing lost parts in an 
eminent degree. They have a tegumentiny 
or outward, calcareous skeleton, in rmtuie 
obviously dill'erent from the internal one of 
the vurtebrata; it comsists of a great num- 
ber of di.stinct piece.s in-suneeted togctla-r by 
portions of the epitlermic envelope, just as 
among the higher animals certain b<mes are 
connected together by cartilages. Several 
species, if not all, moult or cast these outer 
■ skelettuis or shells in the progress of growth; 
i this i.s the case with crabs, {Tayfi.sh, etc. 
They are divided into section.s, the Fodoph- 
thalmata or stalked-eyed, the Edriophthal- 
mata or sessile-eyed, the Cirripedin, <]ope- 
poda, Ostracoda, Phyllopcala, Xipliosura. 
Crustacean, (krus-td'.she-an), n. An animal 
belonging to the I’rastacea.' 

Crustacean (kras-tiVshe-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Crustacea. 

Crustaceological (krus-tiVshe-o-luj'Tk-al), 
a. .Pertaining to cruHtaceology. 
Crustaceologist (krus-ta’siiu-ol"o-jist), n. 
One versed in criiBtace<dogy. 
Crustaceology, Crustalogy (krus-taTbe- 
ol"o-ji, kra.s-taFo-ji), a. [L. crusta, a .sht-ll, 
and Gr. logos, di,scoui'se.] That branch of 
zoology whic.h treats of crustaceous animal-. 
Cmstaceous (krus-tu'shus), a. [L. crusta, 
a shell.] 1. .Pertaining to crust; like crust; 
of the nature of crust or shell— 2. .Having a 
crust-like shell; belonging to the CTibstacea; 
crustacean. 

Crustaceousness (krus-ta‘shus-nes). n. The 
quality of having a crust-like jointed shell 
Crustal (krust'ai), «. Ormsty. [Eure.] 
Crustaloglcal (fcrus-tal-oj'ik-al), a. Same 
as Crustaceological (whicli see). 
CrustalOgist (krus-taFoj-ist), n. Same as 
Crustaceologist (which see)- 
Crustalogy (krus-taFo-ji), n. Same as Cms- 
taceology (which see). 

Crustated (krust^at-ed), a. Covered with a 
crust; as, crustated ])asalt. 

Crustation (krust-a'shon), n. An adherent 
crust; incrustation. 

Crusi^c (krust-if ik), a. Producing a crust 
or skin. [Bare.] 

Crustily (krustT-li), adv. Peevishly ; harshly; 
morosely. 

Crustiness (krustT-nes), n. l. The quality 
of crust; hardness.-- -2. Peevishness; snap- 
pishness; surliness. 

Crusty (krustT), a. Like crust; of the nature 
of crust; pertaining to a hard covering; 
hard; as, a crusty coat; a crusty surface or 
substance.— 2. Peevish; snappish; surly. 

How now, thou core of envy? 

Thou crusty batch of nature, what's the news? 

Shah. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. iey. 
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Crut (krut), n. croMe, crust.] 

The rough shaggy part of oak hark. 

CrutCll (kruch), 71. [O.E. crticche; there is 
alsoaformcrofic/t, almost identical in mean- 
ing; both closely connected, with A. Sax. 
ermc, cnec, a staff, a crutch ; D. Jcruk, G. 
kriicke, Dm. krylcke, Sw. krytM., &ll signi- 
fying a crutch. The root is the same as tliat 
of crook, whence also L.L. crocu, a crook, 
crocia, a crutch.] 1. A staff with a curving 
cross piece at the head, to be placed under 
the arm or shoulder to support tlie lame 
in walking. 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Shouldered crutch, and showed bow fields were 
won. Goldsmith. 

He (Euripides) substituted crutches for stilts, bad 
sermons for good odes. M.ncuulay. 

% Fig. old age. [Hare and poetical.] 

Beauty dotli varnisli age, as if new born, 

And gives the crutch the cradle's iuf.uicy. Shah. 

8. Any fi.xture or adjustment with a head or 
top like that of a crutch; us, (a) a forked 
rest for the leg on a lady's stiddle. (b) A 
forked support for the main-J)ooin of a 
sloop, brig, or cutter, Ac., and for the tlriver 
boom of a ship, when their respective sails 
are stowed, (c) A jnece of knee -timber 
placed withinside a ship, for the security of 
the heels of the cant-tinihers abaft, (d) A 
stancliion of wood or iron in a ship, the 
upper part of wliich is forked to receive a 
rail, spar, mast, yard, &e., when not in use. 

Crutch (kruch), v. L To support on crutches; 
to prop’or sustain with miserable helps. 

Two fools tliat crutch their feeble sense on verse. 

i)ryden, 

Gratched (Icrucht), p. and a. 1. Supported 
with crutches. -~2. Grossed; badged with a 
ci'OBS.—Crut,ahed Friars, an order of friars 
founded at Bologna in 11G9, so n;ime<l from 
tiieir adopting the ex’oss as their special 
symbol. It originally formed the head of 
their distinctive stuif; afterwards they wore 
it in red cloth on their back find breast. 
Their habit was blue. A well-known dis- 
trict in London has its name from its being 
the locality of their monastery. Called also 
Crouchnd Friars, Crossed Friar.t, and in 
Latin Cmciati. 

Crux(kruks), n. [L. crux, aero.ss.] 1. The 
Cross, a southern eonstellation, con.'sisting 
of four brigiit stars, situateil close to the 
hinder-legs and under the body of Centaurus. 
2. [From ervx, a means of torture.] Any- 
thing that puzzles or ve.ves iu a high degree. 
Dear <iean, since in cruxes and puns yt’>u and I deal. 
Pray, why is a woni.iu a .sicvi 

--Crux eritkormn, the 
thafccan occur t< > critics; 
an extremely hard nut 
for the eritic.s to crack, 
as a passage in a Greek 
.author. 

Crwth (krpth), n, [W., 

Ir. emit, a erwtii.] A 
kind of violin with si.x 
strings, formerly much 
u.sed in Wales. Fmxr of 
the .strings were played 
on by a bow, and t\vo 
were struck or twitched 
hy the thumb. It.s gcxie- 
ral length was 22 inches, 
and its thickness 
inch. 

Cry(kri), r.'4 pret. pp. 
criM; ppr.cj-j/ofp, [From 
Fr. crier, referred by 
Diez and others to L. 
qxiintare, to cry, whence It. gridare, O.Sp. 
cHdar, Sp. gritar. Wedgwood xind others 
believe it is onmnatopoetic in origin, and 
compiire it with G. sehreieti; D.' schrey, 
a cry, weeping; W. criaw, to cry, to weep; 
A. Sax. grmtmi, Sc, greet, to w'eep. ] 1, 'To utter 
a loud voice; to speak, call, or exclaim with 
vehemence: in a very general seixse. ‘Call 
to each other, and wlioop, and cry.” Ten- 
nyson.— % To call importunately; to utter 
a loud voice by way of earnest request or 
prayer. 

The people cried to Pharaoh for bread. Gen. xli. 55, 
The people cried to Moses, and he prayed. 

N um, xi. 2, 

$. To utter a loud voice in weeping; to utter 
the voice of sorrow; to lament. 

But ye shall cry for .sorrow of heart. Is. Ixv. 14. 

Esau cried with a great and bitter cry. 

Gen. xxvii. 34. 

4. To weep or shed tears. 

Her who still weeps with spungy eyes, 

And her who is dry cork, and never cries. 

Ifomte. 


; and a ndfUe? 

Dr. Sheridau. 

greatest dihiciilty 



Crwth.— Carl Engel’s 
Musical Instruments. 


5. To utter a loud voice in giving public 
notice. 

Go and cfy in the ears of Jerusalem. Jer. ii. 2. 
The voice of him that erreth in the wilderness. 

Is. xl. 3. 

6. To Utter a loud inarticulate sound, as a 
dog or other animal. 

In a cowslip’s bell I He; 

There I crouch when owls do cry. Shah. 

7. To call for vengeance or punishment. 

The hire of the labourers, who have reaped down 

your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth. Jam. v, 4. 

—To cry against, to exclaim or utter a loud 
voice by way of reproof, threatening, or 
censure. 

Arise, go to Nineveh, and cry against it Jon, i, 2. 
—To cry out, (a) to exclaim; to vociferate; 
to clamour; to utter a loud voice. 

And lo a spirit taketh him, and he suddenly crietA 
out, Luke IX. 39. 

(b) To complain loudly; to utter lamenta- 
tions. 

When any evil has been upon philosophers, they 
groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other men. 

TUlotson. 

— To cry out against, to complain loudly 
against, with a view to censure; to blame; 
to utter censure.— J cn/ you 7nercy,tl beg 
pjirdon. 

Cry (Icri), v.t. To utter loudly; to sound 
iibroad; to proclaim; to name loudly and 
publicly, so as to give notice regarding; to 
iidvertise by crying; as, to cry goods; to cry 
a lost child. 

Ail, all cry shame against ye. Shah. 

Then, of their session ended, they bid cry. 

With trumpet's regal sound, tlte great result. 

Milton. 

—To cry down, (a) to decry; to depreciate by 
words or in writing; to dispraise; to con- 
demn. 

Men of dissolute lives cry dawn religion, because 
they would not be under the restraints of it. 

TiUoison. 

(b) To overbear. 

Cry down this fellow’s insolence. Shah, 

—To cry up, (a) to praise; to applaud; to 
extol; as, to cry up a man’s talents or 
patriotism, or a woman's beauty; to cry up 
the administration. (?i)t To raise the price 
of by proclamation; as, to cry up certain 
coi ns. —To cry aim, t to encourage. See Aim. 
Cry (kri), n. 1. In a general sense, a loud 
sound articulate or inarticulate uttered by 
the mouth of xtn animal; applicable to the 
voice of man or beast. ‘One deep cry of 
great wild beasts.* Tennyso7i.—2. A loud or 
vehement sound uttered in weeping or 
lamentation. 

And there shall be a great ciy in all the land of 
Egypt. Ex. xi. 6. 

He forgetteth not the cry of the humble. Ps. ix. ic. 
a Clamour; outcry. 

The CO' is still, ‘They come.* Shah. 

4. Exclamation of triumph, of wonder, or 
the like,— 5. Proclamation, as by hawkers, 
of their wares; public notice or advertise- 
ment by outcry. 

At midnight there was a cry made. Mat. xxv. 6 . 

G. Acclamation; expression of popular favour. 
The cry went once for thee. Shah, 

7. Public reports or complaints; noise; fame. 
Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, 

... I will go down, and see whether they have done 
altogether according to the cry of it. Gen. xviii. 21. 

8. Bitter complaints of oppression and in- 
justice. 

He looked for righteousness, and behold a cry. 

ls.v.p 

9. The sound or voice of irrational animals, 
as of fowls, dogs, &c.; expression of joy, 
fright, alarm, or want.— lO. A pack of dogs. 
A cry of hell-hpunds never ceasing barked, Milton. 
Hence— 11. In contempt, a packer company 
of pei'sons. 

Would not this . . . get me fellowship in a cry of 
players. Shah. 

12. An object for which a political party 
professes great earnestness for electioneer- 
ing puiToses; a political catchword, 

‘And to manage them (a constituency) you must 
have a good cry, .said Taper. ‘All depends upon a 
good Disraeli. 

Cryalt (kri'al), n. IW. cregyr, a screamer.] 
The heron,' ■ ■- 

Gryer (kri'^r), 11 . One who cries or makes 

d sroclamation; a crier (which see), 
iyer (krTer), n. The female or young of 
the goshawk {Asfur palundiariiis), o&VLed 
falcon-gentle. 


Crying (krfing), a. Calling for vengeance 
and punishment; notorious; common; great. 
Heinous offences are called crying sins. Lowth. 
Crying (krPing), n. 1. Importunate call; 
clamour; outcry. 

There is a for wine in. the streets. Is, xxiv. it. 

2. The act of weeping; lamentation. 

And there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying. Rev. xxi. 4. 

Ciyolite (kri'o-lit), n. [Gr. ki'yos, cold, and 
lithos, stone— ice-stone. ] (3 Fa F. AI 2 FV ) A 
fluoride of sodium and aluminium found in 
Greenland, where it forms a bed SO feet 
thick and 300 feet long, of a pale grayish 
white, snow white, or yellowish brown. It 
occurs iu masses of a foliated structux'e. It 
has a glistening vitreous lustre. It has be- 
come important as the source of the metxil' 
aluminium. Cryolite has also been discov- 
ered at Miask, in the Ural. 

CryophOiniS (kri-ofo-ms), n. [Gr. hnjos, 
frost, mdphoreo, to bear.] An instrument 
for showing the diminution of temperature 
in water by evaporation. One form consists 


Cryophorus. 

of two glass globes united by a tube. Water 
is poured into one globe and boiled to expel, 
the air, and while boiling the apparatus is 
hermetically sealed. When cool the pres- 
sure of the included steam is reduced to 
that due to the temperature of the surround- 
ing atmosphere. The empty globe is then 
suiToiinded by a freezing mixture, and I’apid 
evaporation takes place from the othex” 
globe, which is soon frozen by the rajjidi 
lowering of its temperature. 

Csypt (kilpt), 71. [Gr. krypto, to hide.] 1. A 
subterranean cell or cave, especially on©' 
constructed for the intennent of bodies.— 
2. That part of an ecclesiastical building, as. 
a cathedral, church, &c. , below the floor,, 
set apart for monumentiil purposes, juid 
sometimes used as a chapel. — 3. In hot. a 
round receptacle for secretion present in 
the leaves of some plants, as in the orange 
and myrtle.— 4. In axiat a little rounded, 
excrescence, in which the minute ramifica- 
tions of the arteries terminate in the corti- 
cal part of the kidneys. In the two last, 
sentences written also Crypta. 

Cryptal (kript'xxl), a. Pertaining to or con- 
nected with a crypt. 

The use of the cryptal or follicular .secretion, is to 
keep the parts on which it i.s poured .supple and 
moist, and to preserve them from the action of irritat- 
itig bodies with which they have to come in contact. 

Dunglison. 

Cryptic, Cryptical (kriptTk, falptrik-al), a. 
Hidden; secret; occult. ‘ Cryptic ways of 
working* GlanviUe. [Rare.] 

Cryptically (kript1k-al-li), adv. Secretly. 
CryptobraacMata (krip'to-brangkT-a"ta),. 
n. [Gr. kryptos, concealed, and bra7ichia;. 
gills.] A term applied to animals which 
have no conspicuous gills. 
CryptobrancMate (krip-to-brangk'i-iit), a. 
[Gr. concealed, and branchia, gills.]' 

In zool. having concealed gills; destitute of 
distinct gills. 

CryptocepbalTis (krip4o-sef 'al-iis>, n. [Gr. 
Jmjptos, concealed, and kephali, the head.]* 
A genus of coleopterous insects, of the 
family Chrysomelidte, having the head 
deeply inserted in the thorax, whence the* 
name. There are upwards of twenty sjxecies 
in this country, but the most aliundant 
species is the 0. sericeus, a little beetle of 
a brilliant golden green colour, and about 
i inch in length. 

Cryptogam (krip'to-gam), n. [See Crypto- 
gamy.] A plant of the class Cryptogamia. 
(which see). 

Cryptogamia ( krip-to-ga'mi-a ), n. pi [See 
CRypTOOAMY.] The name given by Linnxeiis 
to the large division of the %"egetable king- 
dom containing plants which do not bear 
true flowers consisting of stamens and pis- 
tils. They do not produce true seeds contain- 
ing ail embryo, but grow from spores, which 
are cells with one or two membranes inclos- 
ing a unifonn gi’anuhu* substance. It was 
thought that the spores were asexxial, but 
Linnaeus xippears to have anticiptited, when 
he gave the name, the recent discoveiues of 
two sets of organs corresponding in their 
fixnctionsto the stamens and pistils in tlower- 
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ing plants. The Cryptogamia are divided 
into cellular and vascular cryptogams. The 
first group includes the algte, fungi, lichens, 
charas, liverworts, and mosses; and the 
second group the ferns, horse-tails, moon- 
worts, rhizocarps, and lycopods. 
Cryptogamian, OOTtogamic, Crypto- 

f amous (krip-to-gahni-an, kaip-to-gamfik, 
rip-tog'a-mus), a-. Pertaining to plants of 
the class Cryptogamia, including ferns, 
mosses, sea-weeds, mushrooms, «&c. 
Cryptogamist (krip-tog'a-mist), 7 i. One who 
is skilled in cryptogamic botany. 
Cryptogamy (krip-tog'a-mi), 7i. [Or. kri/p^ 
tos, concealed, and gmnos, mamage.] Ob- 
scure fructification, a term applied to plants 
of the class Cryptogamia. See Ceypto- 
■GAMIA.. . 

Cryptograph (krip'to-graf), n. [Or. Icryptos, 
concealed, and gmpho, to write.] Some- 
thing written in secret characters or cipher, 
as a message; a system of secret writing. 
Cryptographer (krip-tog'ra-fer), n. One 
who WTites in secret characters. 
Cryptographic, Cryptographical (l^i’ip- 
to-graf 'ik, krip-to-graf 'ik-al), a. Written in 
secret characters or in cipher, or with sym- 
pathetic ink. 

Cryptography (lirip-tog'ra-fi.), w. [Or. Jcryp- 
tos, hidden, and graphs, to write.] The act 
or art of writing in secret characters; also, 
secret characters or cipher. 

Cryptology (krip-tol'o-ji), n. [G-r. Jcryptos, 
secret, and logos, discoiuse.] Secret or enig- 
matical language. 

•Cryptonemiacese (krip - to - ne 'mi - a "se - e), 
n, pi. [Or. Itryptos, concealed, and neina, a 
spider’s thread.] One of the largest natural 
orders of x’ose-spored sea-weeds. They are of 
a purplish or rose-red colour, with generally 
a filiform, gelatinous, or cartilaginous frond, 
composed wholly or in part of cylindrical 
cells connected together into filaments. 
The capsules are immersed, and are some- 
times compound, and the spores congre- 
gated without order. The genera and 
species are numerous, and occur in all 
climates. Some of those abounding most 
in gelatine are used for domestic purposes. 
‘Cryptopeutamera (krip't 6 -pen-ta"me-ra), 
71. pi. [Gr. kivjptos, hidden, p&nte, five, and 
7n'ero8, a part.] A section of coleopterous 
insects, having five tarsi to all the legs, the 
fifth tarsus being, however, concealed. 
•Crsnptophagus (krip-tof'a-gus), 71 . [Gr. 
kryptos, concealed, and phago, to eat: so 
named from feeding on cryptogams.] A 
genus of coleopterous insects, of the family 
Engidae. They are minute beetles, which 
are found in fungi and in flowers. 

.. CryptorhyncMdes ( krip - to - ringk ' i-dez), 
7i.pl. [Gr. kryptos, concealed, rhynchos, a 
snout, muzzle, and eidos, resemblance.] A 
sub-family of the Curculionidae, the species 
of which are chiefly distinguished by their 
possessing a groove in the chest, into which 
the rostrum is received when at rest, 
r Cryptostomata (krip-to-stom'a-ta), 71. pi. 
[Gr. kryptos, concealed, and stoma, sto7natos, 
a mouth.] Little circular nuclei found on 
the surface of some algse. 

! Cryptotetramera ( krip ' to - te-tra ' me-ra), 
71. pi. [Gr. Jcryptos, hidden, tetra, a prefix 
signifying four, and 7neros, a part.] A sec- 
tion of coleopterous insects having five tarsi 
to all the legs, the fourth and fifth being, 
however, concealed, 

. Crypturmse (krip-tu-ri'ne), w. 5 ??. [Gr. Icryp- 
tos, concealed, and oura, a tail: the tail in 
all the species is short, and in some rudi- 
mentary.] A small sub-family of South 
American gallinaceous birds, the tinamous. 
Most of them, are about the size of a part- 
ridge or wood-cock, and usually of a red 
bronze or gray brown colour. 

V Crystal (kris'tal), 71 . [L. crystalltts, Gr. krys- 
tallos, from kryos, frost.] 1. In c/icm. and 
mimral. an inorganic body, which, by the 
operation of affinity, has assumed the form 
of a regular solid, teraiinated by a certain 
number of plane and smooth surfaces. The 
chemist procm^es crystals either by fusing 
the bodies by heat, and allowing them gradu- 
ally to cool, or by dissolving them in a fluid, 
and then abstracting the fluid by slow eva- 
poration. ~2. A species of glass more perfect 
in its composition and manufacture than 
common glass. The best kind is the Venice 
crystal. Hence, in a collective sense, all 
articles, as decanters, cruets, &c., made of 
this material.— -3. The glass of a watch-case. 
.4, A body resembling crystal in its qualities, 
as of clearness, transparency, or purity, as 
'Water or other liquid. *Down idle liquid 


crystal dropt.’ Te 7 myson.-~~Rock crystal, | 
or 7iiountai7i crystal, a general name for nil | 
the transparent crystals of quartz, particu- ; 
larly of limpid or colourless quartz. , 
land crystal, a variety of calcareous spar, ; 
or crystallized carbonate of lime, brought ^ 
from Iceland. It occurs in laminated , 
masses, easily divisible into rhoml>s, and is | 
remarkable for its double refraction. 
Crystal (ki-is'tal), a. Consisting of crystal, 
or like crystal; clear; transparent; pellucid. 

By crystal streams that murmur through the meads. 
Dry den, 

-—Crystal Palace, a name used for the first 
time to designate the gigantic structure in 
Hyde Park, reared in 1851, for the exhibi- 
tion of the Irest specimens of the arts, nuinii- 
factures, <fec., of the British and otlier na- 
tions, and subsequently re-erected at , Syden- 
ham, The name has since been applied to 
other similar structm’es, 

Orystallin (kris'tal-in), n. An allniminous 
substance contained in tlie crystalline lens 
of the eye, and supposed by Berzelius to be 
identical with globulin. 

CrystaUine (kiis'tal-in), a. [L. crystalUmm; 
Gr. krystallims.'l 1. Consisting of crystal. 
‘Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline." 
Shale.— 2. delating or pertaining to crystals 
or crystallography. 

Snow being apparently frozen cloud or vapour, 
aggregated by a confused action of crystalline laws. 

VVhciuelt. 

3 . Pormed by crystallization. 

The most definite of the properties of perfect 
chemical compounds is their crystalline structure, 
JVhewelL 

4 Eesembling crystal; pure; clear; trans- 
parent; pellucid. ‘The crystalline sky.’ 
MilU>7i.— Crystalline heavms, mane, astron. 
two spheres imagined between the primum 
mobile, or outer circle of the heavens, which 
by its motion was supposed to carry round 
all within it, and the firmament, in the 
Ptolemaic system, which supposed the hea- 
vens to he solid and only susceptible of a 
Qingl^motioTi.— Crystalline humour, or crys- 
talline lens, a lentiform pellucid body, com- 
posed of a very white, transparent, firm sub- 
stance, inclosed in a membranous capsule, 
and situated in a depression in the anterior 
part of the vitreous humour of the eye. It 
is doubly convex, but the posterior segment 
which is received into the vitreous humour, 
is more convex than the anterior. The cen- 
tral part is more dense and firm than the 
exterior parts, and is made up of concentric 
lamellsB. It is of high refracting power, 
and serves to produce tliat refraction of the 
rays of liglit which is necessary to cause 
them to meet in the retina, and form a per- 
fect image there. 

Crystallliae (kris'tal-in), n. 1 . A crystallized 
rock, or one only partially crystallized, as 
granite.— 2. In ckern. an old name for ani- 
line. 

CrystaUite (kris'tal-it), n. ICrystal, and 
Gr. Uthos, a stone.] A name given to whin- 
stone, cooled slowly after fusion. 
Crystallizable (kris'tal-iz-a-bl), a. That 
may be crystallized; that may form or be 
formed into crystals. 

CrystalUzatiODL (kris'tal-iz-a"shon), 71 . 
1. The act or process by which the parts 
of a solid body, separated by the inter- 
vention of a fluid or by fusion, again 
coalesce or unite, and form a solid body. 
If the process is slow and undisturbed, the 
particles assume a regular arrangement, 
each substance taking a determinate and 
regular form, according to its natural laws; 
but if the process is rapid or disturbed, the 
substance takes an irregular form. This 
process is the effect of refrigeration or eva- 
poration.— 2. The mass or body formed by 
the process of crystallizing.— A Ztemaie <rys- 
tallization, a species of crystallization which 
takes place when several crystallizable sub- 
stances, which have little affinity for each 
other, are present in the same solution. 
The substance which is largest in quantity, 
and least soluble, crystallizes first, in part; 
the least soluble substance next in quantity 
then begins to crystallize; and thus different 
substances, as salts, are often deposited in 
successive layers from the same solution. — 
Water of crystallization. See under Water. 
Crystallize (kris'tal-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
crystcUlizedi ppr. crystallizing. To cause to 
form crystals; as, common salt is crystallmd 
by the evaporation of sea-water. 
Crystallize tois'tal-iz), v.i. To be convei'ted 
mto a crystal; to unite, as the separate par- 
ticles of a substance, and form a deter- 
minate and regular solid. 


Each species of salt crystalliAes in a peculiar form. 

Lavoisier. 

CrystallogeMc, CrystallogeEicai (kris'- 

tai-u-jen"ilv, kris'tai-u-jt3n"lk-ai), a. delating 
to crystallogeny ; crystul-pr* xlucing; us, crut 
lallogenic attraction. 

Crystallogeny (kris - fcal - 03 ' e - ni), 71. [Gr. 
Icrystallos, crystal, and geiumii, to produce *] 
In crystal that department of science which 
treats of the production of crystais. 

Cry stallographer (kris - tai - < jg ' m - f 6 r), n 
[See CRYSTALUKliiAPHY.] One W'ho describes 
crystals or the manner of their forma- 
tion. 

CrystallograpMc, Cry^stallograpMcal 
(kris'taI- 6 -graf"ik, kris'ta!- 6 -graf"ik-ai), a. 
Bertainhig to crystallograpliy. 

CrystallograpMcaEy ( kris ' taI- 6 -graf "ik- 
al-li), adv. i n the manner of ciy. stalk »graphy; 
by cry.stallizatiou. 

Crystallogi'aphy (kris-tal-og'ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
krysf alios, crystal, and grnphe, description.] 
1 . The (loctriiie or science of crystallization, 
teaching the principles c»f tlie proce.ss, and 
the forms and structure of ery.stals. The 
iomi of any sedid may be determined by 
referring it to three rectilineal axes, inter- 
secting one another in a single point. In 
.some systems of crystallcjigrapliy, liowever, 
it is found more convenient to refer the 
forms of the crystals to hmr axfis. The fol- 
lowing are the generally adopted systems;— 
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(ct)Mono7n€t7nc, three rectangular axes all of 
equal lengtli. (h) Dimetrie, three rectangu- 
lar axes, two of equal, tlm third of different 
length, (c) JIexwjo7ial, four axes, three of 
equal length, in the same plane, and in- 
clined to each other at an angle of dO '; the 
fourth of different lengtli, iiud at right angles 
to the plane of the othlu* three, (d) Trimeh'lc 
ov i'hombic, three retangular axes of unequal 
lengths, (c) MotweVum, three axes, two at 
right angles to each other, the tiiird per- 
pendicular to one and tddique to the other. 
(/) Diclinic, three axes, two at right angles, 
the third oTilique to b<jth, (g) Trklink, 
three axes, all obliqtie to each other. The 
study of crystallography is of great impor- 
tance to the chemist and niineralagist, as 
the nature of many substances may be 
ascertained from an insjiection of the fonus 
of their crystals.— 2 . A discourse or treatise 
on crystallization. 

Crystalloid <kri.s'taI-oid), a. [Gr. krystalhs, 
crystal, and eklos, resemblance.] Eesem- 
bling a cx* 5 'stal ‘The grouping ... of a 
number of smaller crystalloid molecules.' 
Herhert Speiicer. 

Ciystalloid (kris'tal-oid), 71. The name 
given by Professor Graham to a clas.s of 
bodies which have the power, wdien in 
solution, of iiassing th, rough membranes, as 
parchment-paper, "easily. These he found 
to be of a cry.stalliue character, and for 
that reason assigned them this name. Me- 
tallic salts and organic bodies, as sugar, 
moriihia, and oxalic acid, are crystalltuds. 
They are opposed to colloids, which have 
not this permeating power. See COLLOin. 
Crystallomancy (kris"tal-lo-man'si), «. [Gr. 
kryslallos, crystal, and mantcia, divination. ] 
A mode of divining by means of a transparent 
body, as a precious stone, crystal globe, A'c., 
fomerly in high esteem. The operator fij*st 
muttered over it certain formulas of prayer, 
and then gave the crystal (a beryl was pre- 
ferred) into the hands of a young man or 
virgin, who thereupon, by oral communica- 
tion from spirits in the crystal, or by written 
characters seen in it, received the informa- 
tion required. 

Crystallometry (kris-tal-om'et-ri), w. [Gr. 
Jc7'ystallos, crystal, and metr&n, a measure.] 
The art or process of measuring the forms of 
crystals. 

Crystallometry was early recognized, as an autho- 
rized test of the difference of the substances which 
nearly resembled each other. WherweU. 

Crystallotype (kris'tal-lo-tip), n. [Gr. Jry%» 
talks, and typos, an impression.] In photoy, 
a name given by some to a photogi'aphio 
picture on glass. 
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Crystanurgy (kris'tal-er-ji), [Or 
tftlloH, mdetyon, w«,»rk.] (Irystaliwatioii. 
CiTStelOlogy (kvis-lal-oVO-ji), -u. iGr. Jcrya- 
tallos, ^indioyoH, diacourse.] Crystallography 
(which see). _ 

CtenohrancMata (ten-o-bniTigk-i'a"ta), n. 
rA [Gr. kteis, kte7ms\ a comb, ainl omit' 
cMct, gills.] Vim der Hooveu's tenth family 
of mollnscs, characterized by s])iral shells, 
and by having the branchial cavity (in which 
there are soinctinios tlirce branchiie, some- 
times two, and sunietiines only one) com- 
posed of numerous leaves like the teeth of 
a comb, and contained in the last txirn of 
the .shell. They have two tentacles and two 
eyes, the latter often pedicnlate. Tlie 
whelk is the best kiKJwn mendier of tins 
fanxiiy. The sexes are separate, and tlie 
external organs of generation arc distinct. 
Some species are fresh- water and some salt. 
CtenodactylUB (ten-o-dak'til-us), n. [Gr. 

kte/wa, a comb, and daktylos, a finger 
or toe.l A. genua of rodents, of the family 
Octcdoutidie, t>r those witli four molars in 
each jaw. Each f<»ot has four toes, tiie two 
inner toes of the hiial fc(d having a sort of 
iioriiy comb. The tail is very .slxort. 'J'he 
only *si>ecies, termed the com)) -rat, is a 
native of the north of Africa. 

Ctenoid (ten'oid), a. [Gr. kten, ktenos, a 
coral), and eidoa, form.] 1. Comlx-shaped.— 
2. Belonging to the order Ctenoidei . Cte noUi 
scale. See Scalb. 

Ctenoidei (ten-oid'e-i), n. pi. The thir<l 
order of fossil fishes, according to the classi- 
fication of Agassiz, having scales jagged or 
pectinated like the teeth of a eoml). The 
perch, flounder, and tni'bf)t have scales of 
this kind. The mode of classifying fishes 
into four orders-- Gaiioi<lei, Placuiilei, Oten- 
oidei, and Cycioidei™ from regard to their 
scales, though convenient and veiy simple, 
is now partly abandoned, as fislies are found 
to combine the characteristics of different 
ordera. 

Ctenoidian (ten-rad'i-an), a. Belonging to 
the order Ctenoidei. 

Ctenomys (ten'd-rnis), n. [Gr. kteis, kte-nos, 
a comb, and mys, a mouse, ] A gemiH of rat- 
Xike, rodent animals in Sejuth America, with 
the habits of the mole. The Chilian tucu- 
tucii is the best known species. See Tucc- 
TtJOIJ. 

Ctenophora (ten-of'd-ra), n.pl. [Gr. kteis, 
kteiios, a comb, and phem, to bear.] An order 
of aealephs, x»f which the germs Beroe may 
be taken as the type. The Ctenophora are 
free-swimming ocean forms which never 
develop a coral. They are gelatint>us-like 
bodies, spheiical in form, very delicate, and 
transparent. Eight bands ooi'ered with 
•cilia run from pule to pole, by the motion 
of which cilia the animal moves along. 
The truce of a nervous system has been di^ 
covered in some fonns. See Bbiiob. 
Cllb(kub), n. [Etymology unknown,] 1. The 
young of certain quadruped.s, as of the <Iog, 
lion, bear, or fox; apupixy; a whelp. 'Walier 
applies it to the young of the whale.— 2. A 
young boy or girl: in contempt. 

O thou dzsserubling cuif / XYhat wilt thou be, 

When time hath hown a gri;:xk on thy case. .S/ial'. 

Cub (kiib), v.t pret ct- pp. cubbed; ppr. 
cubbmy. 1, To bring forth; as, a cub or cubs. 
% In contempt, to bring forth young, as a 
•woman, Cuhh’d in a cabin, on a mattress 
laid.' Dnjden. 

K!?uh (kub), n. [A form of coop.} 1. A stall 

for cattle. 

I woiild rather have such in cud or kennel than in 
my closet or at niy table. Landor. 

2. A cupboard. Abp. Land. 
dubt (kub), y.t [See Coo?.] To shut up or 
confine. 

To be mbbed up on a. s,uilden, how shall he be 
perplexed, what shall become of him? Bttriou. 
^Dubationi (kfi-bfdshon), n. [L. etthaiio, from 
cube, to lie down.] The act of lying down; 
a reclining. 

■Guhatoryt (ialT)a-to-ri), a. Lying doxvn; 
reclining; iiietimbent. 

■Cubature (kfi'ba-tur), n. [From The 

finding exactly the solid or cubic contents 
of a body. 

'Cubbric^e-head (kubTu-ij-hed), n. Ivaut. 
apai’tition made of boards, &c., across the 
forecastle and half-deck of a ship. 

-Cubby, Cubby-bole (kubTfi, kubT)i-h61), n. 
A snug, confined place. 

Cub-drawn (kubxlran), a. Brawn or sucked 
by cubs. ‘The bear.' Shak. 

•Cube (kub), n. [Fr, ciibe; L. eubus; Gr. 
Jcyhm, a cube, a cubical die.} 1. In (/com-, a 
regular solid body with six equal sides, all 


squares, and containing equal angles; a 
rectangular parallelopiped, which has all its 
six sides squares. The cube is 
used as the measuring unit of 
solid content, as the square is 
that of superficial content or 
area. Cubes of different sides 
arc to one another as the third 
powers of the number of units 
in their sides.— 2. In arith. the 
product of a number multiplied into itself, 
and that product multiplied into the same 
number; the multiplication of any number 
twice by itself; as, 4x4=16, and 16x4=64, 
the cube of 4. 

The law of the planets is, that the squares of the 
times of their revolutions are proportional to the 
aides of their mean distances. Grezv. 

S. In aly. the third power in a series of 
geometrical proportionals continued; a.s a 
is the root, a a or the square, and aaa. 
or the enhe.—Cube root is the number or 
quantity which, multiplied into itself, and 
tlicn into the product, produces the cube ; 
or which twice multiplied into itself, j^ro- 
duce.s the number of which it is the root; 
thius, 3 is the cube root or side of 27, for 
3xJI=9, and $x 9 ~ 27. —Laplication of the 
cube. See BuiTACATlON. 

Cube (kill)), u.t pret. & pp. cubed; ppr, 
ctihiny. To raise to the cube or third power, 
hy multiplying a number or quantity into 
itself twice. 

Cubeb (ku'beb), n. [Ar. kababan; Indian 
kebaha.] The small spicy berry of Cubeba 
ojjicinalis., from Java and otlier East India 
I,sles. It resembles a grain of pepper, but 
is somewhat longer. In aromatic wamtli 
and pungency cubebs are far inferior to 
pepper; but they are much valued for their 
use in diseases of the urinary system. Some- 
times called Cuheb-pepper. 

Cubeba (ku'l)e-ba), n. The name of a genus 
of piperaceous shrubs, the distinguishing 
features of which are the dioecious flowers, 
partially covered by sessile bracts, and the 
fruit which is placed on what appears to 
be a stalk, but which is only a contraction 
of the l.)ase of the fruit itself- They are 
natives of Asia and Africa, and many of them 
are climbing plants. Cubeba ojfficmalis yields 
the cifiiebs of commerce. See Cubeb. 
Cube-ore (kub'or), n. Hexahedral oUvenite 
or arseniate of iron, a mineral of a greenish 
colour. 

Cube-spar (kub'spfir), u. An anhydrous 

sulphate of lime. 

Cubic, Cubical (kub'ik, kiibfik-al), a. [L. 
cuhicus^ from cubits. See Cube.] Having 
the fonn or jyroperties of a cube; that may 
he or is contained within a cube. A cubic 
foot of water is the water that may be con- 
tained within six equal sides, each a foot 
S(piare. — C^ibic number, same as Cube 2.— 
Cubic quantity, same as Cube 3, ‘-Cubic equa- 
tion, in aly. is an equation in which the high- 
est power of the iinkno%vn quantity is a cube. 
Cubica (kuTu-ka), n. A very fine kind of 
shalloon. 

Cubically (kub'ik-al-li), adv. In a cubical 
methocl 

Cubicaluess (kubfik-al-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being cubical. 

Cubicular (kub-ik'u-ler), a. [L. cubiculum, 
a sleeping-room.} Belonging to a chamber. 

‘ Tlie inseparable cubicular companion.' 
Sowell. 

Cubiculary (kub-ik'u-Ia-ri), a. [L. cubim- 
Imn, a bed-room.] Fitted for the posture 
of bang down. [Rare.] 

Cubiculet (ku'bi-kul), n. [L. cubiculum, a 
bed-chamber.] Abed-chamber; a chamber. 
Cubiculot (ku-bik'u-lo), u, A bed-chamber; 
a chamber. 

Where shall I find you ? We’U call at the mhiculo. 

Skak. 

Cubiform (kub'i-f mm), a. Having the form 
of a cube. 

Cubile (Im-biTe), u. [L., a couch, a bed, the 
bed of a stone.] In arch, the gi*ound-work, 
or lowest course of stones in a building. 
Cubit (ku'bit), n. [L. mibitus, the elbow, 
an ell. From a root mb, signifying to bend, 
seen in Gael, cubach, bent, and L. mbare, 
to lie down, ] 1. In anat the fore-arm; the 
ulna, a bone of the aim from the elbow to 
tile wrist.— 2. A lineal measure, being the 
length of a man's arm from the elbow to the 
extremity of the middle finger. The cubit 
among the ancients was of a different length 
among different nations. Br. Arbuthnot 
states the Roman cubit at 17-f^ inches, the 
cubit of the Scriptures at a little les.s than 
22 inches, and the English cubit at IS inches. 
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Cubital (kiiT)it-al), a. 1. Of the length or 
measure of a cubit. ‘ Cubital stature,’ Sir 
T. Browrui.—^. Pertaining to the eu])it or 
ulna; as, the cubital nerve; cubital artery; 
cubital muscle . — Cubital vein, in enUmi. the 
inner or posterior vein or nervure of the 
wings of certain insects. 

Cubital (kiVbit-fil), n. A sleeve for the arm, 
from the elbow to the hand. 

Cubited (ku'bit-ed), a. Having the measure 
of a cubit. 

Cubitus (ku'bit-us), n. [L.] In anat the 
fore-arm from the elbo\v to the wrist. 
Cubo-cube (kub''d-ku])), n. in math, the 
.sixth power of a number; the square of the 
culie; thus, 64 is the cvibo-cube of 2. 
Cubo-cubo-cube (kiib-o.kub'o-kii])), n. In 
math, the ninth power of a muulier; the 
cube of the cube; thus, 512 is tlie cubo-cubu- 
cube of 2. 

Cubo - dodecahedral ( kub-s-doTie-ka-he"- 
dral), a. Presenting the two forms, a cube 
and a dodecahedron. 

Cuboid, Cuboidal (kul/oid, kub-oidTal), a. 
[Gr. kyhos, a cube, and eidos, likeness.] 

1. Having the form of a cubo, or ibffering 
little from it; as the cuboid bone of the 
tarsus or ankle of man and other verfcebrata. 

2. In palcBon. an epithet applied to the mid- 
dle bone of the first tarsal row, in the hind 
paddle of an ichthyosaurus or plesiosaurus. 

Cubo-octahedral (kub-6-ok'ta-lie"dral), a. 
Presenting a combination of the two forms, 
a cube and an octahedron. 

Cucking-stool (kukfing-stol), )i. [0. E, cukke„ 
coke, I cel. kUka, to ease one's .self ; Icel. 
kUlcT, dung, ordure; from the construction 
of the chair.] A chair in which an offender, 
as a refractory woman or defaulting brewer 
or baker, was placed, usually before her or 
his own door, to be hooted at or pelted by 
the mob. The cucking-stool has been fre- 
quently confounded with the ducking-stool; 
but the former did not of itself admit of the 
ducking of its occupant, although in eon- 
junetion with the tumbrel it was sometimes 
used for that purpose. 

These, mounted in a chair-curule. 

Which moderns call a cuckiu^-stool, 

March proudly to the river side, ihidibras. 
Cuckold (kuk'old), n. [Lit. one who is 
cuckooed, from O.Fr, (hypothetical) coumul 
=Fr. coucoit; L. cuculus, a cuckoo; tlie op- 
probrium in the term is derived from the 
cuckoo's habit of depositing her eggs in the 
nests of other birds.] A man whose wife is 
false to his bed; the husband of an adulteress. 
Cuckold (kuk'old), 1. To make a man a 
cuckold by criminal conversation with his 
wife. 

If thou can’st aecko/d him, thou dost thyself a plea- 
sure, and me a sport, G/nik. 

2. To make a husband a cuckold by crimi- 
nal conversation with another man. 

But suffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor strut in streets with Aniaxonian j.»ace; 

For that‘s to atcMd thee before thy face. Dryden. 
Cuckoldize (kulc'old-iz), ut To make a 
cuckold of; to cuckold. 

Cuckoldly (kuk'old-li), a. Having the quali- 
ties of a cuckold; mean; sneaking. ‘ Poor 
cuckoldly knave.’ Shak. 

Cuckold-maker (kuk'old-niak-6r>, 71 . One 
who has criminal conversation with another 
man’s wife; one who makes a cuckold. 
Cuckoldom (kuk''old-um), n. The act of 
adultery; the state of a cuckold. 

She is conspiring mcboldom against roe. D7ydm. 
Cuckold:^ (kiik'old-ri), a. The system of 
debauching other men’s wires; the state of 
being made a cuckold. 

How would certain topics, as aldermanity, cuc&efd- 
ry, have sounded to a Terentian auditory, though 
Terence himself had been alive to translate them? 

Lamb. 

Cuckold's-knot, Ouckold’s-ueck (kuirt- 
oidz-not, kuk'oldz-nek), n. Naut. a knot 
securing a rope to a spar, the two parts 
being crossed and seized together. 
Cuckoo, Cuckow (ku'Ko, ku'kd), a. 
[•Directly from Fr, coucou, L. aiiGultis; 
comp. G. kukuk, B. koekoek, Gi*. kokkuXf 
Skr. kokila.} 1. A seansorial or climbing 
bird of the genus Cuculus, the type of the 
family Cuculidre. The note is a call to love, 
and continued only during the amorous sea- 
son. It belongs to the zygodactylous or yoke- 
footed tribe of birds, or those which have 
the toes situated two before and tw^o behind, 
so that the feet are adapted rather for grasp- 
ing branches than for climbing. The true 
cuckoos, to which the typical appellation 
Cuculus is now restricted, are mostly confined 
to the warmer regions of the globe, chiefly 
India and Africa, though some ai*e summer 
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visitants of the colder climates. The com- 
mon European cuckoo (Queulus canorus) is 
a bird about the size of a small pigeon, or 
rather appearing of that size, from the great 
abundance of its plumage. The well-Isnown 
venial call-note of this species is generally 
first heard, in the south of England, about 
the middle of April This bird, like the cow- 
bmiting, deposits its eggs in the nest of 
some other species, generally in that of the 
hedge-sparrow, meadow-pipit, orpied water- 
wagtail The young cuckoo ejects from the 



Cuckoo (CticHlus camrus), 

nest its young companions as soon as they 
are hatched. The old cuckoos leave this 
country in the first week of July, retiring 
southward; but the young cuckoos remain 
till September. Where the mass of them 
spend the ivinter is not well ascertained.-— 

2. Used of persons in jest or contempt, equi- 
valent to the Scotch gouh. 

prince. Why, what a rascal art thou then, to 
praise him so for rimnini??— A-horseback, 
ye aickooi but a-foot, he will not budge a foot. 

Shak. 

Cuckoo-bud (ku'kb-bud), n. A plant of the 
genus Eanunculus, the R. bulbosus: called 
also Butter-cup. 

Cuckoo-flower (ku'ko-fiou-^r), n. Carda- 
mine pmtemis, a native wild flower; also, 
a name given to the Lychnis Jlos-cuculi. 
Cuckoo-piut (ku'ko-pmt),»i. A native plant, 
the Arum maculatum: called also Wake- 
robin. See Arum. 

Cuckoo’s-mate, Ouckoo’s-maid (kiikbz- | 
mat, ku'kdz-mad), n. A name given in many 
parts of England to the wry-heck or Y^mx 
torquilla, from its appearing about the 
same time as the cuckoo. 

Cuckoo-spit, Cuckoo-spittle (ku'kd-spit, 
ku'kb-spit-l), n. A froth or spume found on 
plants, being a secretion f oimed by the larva 
of a small homopterous insect (Aphrophora 
spumana). 

Cucqueant (kiik'kwen), n. [From the first 
syllable of cuckold^ and quean, a woman.] 
A woman whose husband is false to her. 

I heard him say, should he be married, 

He’d make his wife a cncqtiean, Heywood. 

Cucubalus <ku-ku'ba-lus), n. A genus of 
plants, nat, order Caryophyllacese, contain- 
ing a single species with trailing stems, op- 
posite leaves, and white flowers followed by 
a black berry. It is found in EiU’ope and 
Asia, and established itself for some time 
near London. 

Cuculidse (kfL-kii''li-de), n. pi. [L. cuculus, 
the cuckoo, and G-r. eidos, resemblance.] 
The systematic name for the cuckoo tribe, a 
family of scansorial birds, placed by Cuvier 
next to the wry-necks, characterized by a 
slightly arched compressed beak, a long 
rounded tail, long wings, and feet rather 
adapted for grasping a perch than for climb- 
ing. See Cuckoo. 

Cuculiase (kti-ku-li'ne), n. pi. [L. cuculus, 
a cuckoo.] 1. A sub-family of bees, which are 
destitute of the femoral plates for transport- 
ing the pollen of flowers, and resort to the 
combs of other bees to deposit their eggs, 
as the cuckoo does in the nests of other 
birds.— 2. A sub-family of the Cuculidse, con- 
taining the genuine cuckoos. 

CucuUaris (ku-kul-la'ris), n. [L., from cu- 
cuUus, a hood.] In anat a broad hood-like 
muscle of the scapula: called also Trapezius. 
CucuUate, CucuHated (ku'kul-at, kukul- 
at-ed), a. [L. cucullatus, from cucullus, a 
hood, a cowl] 1. Hooded; cowled; covered 
as with a hood.— 2. Having the shape or re- 
semblance of a hood; or wide at the top and 
drawn to a point below, in shape of a conical 
roll of paper; as, a eucullate leaf or nectary. 
3, Applied to the prothorax of insects when 
it is elevated into a kind of hood which re- 
ceives the head. 

Cucullus (ku-kul'us), n. [L.] 1 . A cowl or 


hood worn hy the ancient Homans and by 
monks.— 2. In bot. a hood or terminal hollow. 
Cuculus (khka-lus), n. The cuckoo, a genus 
of scansorial birds. See Cuckoo. 

Cucumber (kfl'fcum-bdr), n, [Fr, cmmnbre, ; 
coucombre, from cucumerem, acc. sing, of L. ; 
eucumis, a cucumber.] The name of a plant, 
Cueumis satious; applied also to its fruit, ; 
which is edible, and in an unripe state is ■ 
used in pickles. See CUCUMIS. Spirting (>r 
squirting cucumber, the Ecballinm agreste. 
See Eoballium, 

Cucumber-tree (ku'kum-b6r-tre), n. The 
Magnolia acumiiiata, a beautiful American 
tree abounding along the whole mountainous 
tract of the Alleghanies. See Magnolia. 
Cucumxform (ku-ku'mi-form), a. [L, cucu- 
mis, cucumber, md forma, shape.] Shaped 
like a cucumber; cylindrical and tapering 
towards the ends, and either straight t)r 
curved. 

Cueumis (kukum-is), n. fL., a cucumber.] 

A genus of plants, nat. order Cucm-bitaceie, 
containing about thirty species found in 
tropical countries. They are annual herbs 
from a perennial root, with hairy stems and 
leaves, spreading over* the ground or climb- 
ing. They have yellow flowers, and a round- 
ish, cylindrical, or angnlai' fleshy fruit. The 
best known species is C. sativus (the cu- 
cumber), a native of the Levant, but in- 
troduced into England in 1573, and now 
extensively cultivated and prized as an escu- 
lent. When young they are pickled under 
the name of gherkins. The melon is €. Molo, 
a native perhaps of the Caspian region, but 
cultivated from the earliest times in Europe. 

C. Citrullus is the water melon, more valued 
as an esculent abroad than with us. C. Co- 
locyntkis (the bitter apple or bitter cucum- 
ber) is a native of Turkey and IS’ubia. Tlie ! 
fruit is about the size of an orange. Tlie | 
pulp of the fruit yields the colocynth of the i 
shops. 

Cucurbit, Cucurbite (ku'k<Jr-bit, kuk^r- 
bit), n. [Fr. cucurbite, L. cncurhita, a gourd,] 
A chemical ves.sel originally in the shape of 
a gourd, but sometimes shallow, with a wide 
mouth. It may be made of copper, glass, tin, 
or stoneware, and is used in distillation. 
This vessel, with its head or cover, consti- 
tutes the alembic. 

Cucurbita (ku-kerkit-a), n. [L., a gourd.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Oucurbitaceoe, 
There are about a dozen species inhabiting 
the wanner regions of the world. They are 
creeping annuals, withlobed, cordate leaves, 
large yellow flowers, and fleshy, generally 
very large fruits. The pompion or pumpkin 
gourd is C. Pepo, Tliere are many varieties 
of this species, one of them being the w’ell- 
known vegetable maiTow. C. maxima (the 
melon-pumpkin) has a very large fruit. A 
specimen in England weighed no less than 
245 lbs. 

Cucurbitaceae (ku-k6r'bit-a"se-e), 7i.pl [See 
Cucurbita.] Anat. order of polypetalous 
dicotyledonous plants, with the petals more 
or less united into a monopetalous corolla, 
consisting of climbing or trailing species 
wth unisexual flowers, scabrous stems and 
leaves, and a more or less pulpy fruit. An 
acrid principle pervades the order; when 
this principle is greatly diffused the fruits 
are edible, often delicious, but when con- 
centrated they are dangerous or actively 
poisonous, as in the colocjmth and hiyony. 
The order comprehends the melon, gourd, 
cucumber, colocynth, and brjrony. 
Cucnrbitaceous (fcu-kt^rkit-{V'shus), a. Re- 
sembling a gourd; as, eueurbitaceous plants, 
such as the melon and pumpkin or pompion. 
Cucurbital (ku-k6ribit-al), a. In bot. noting 
one of the alliances of Dr. Lindley, including 
the gourds. 

Cucurbitive (ku-k^rkit-iv), a. Shaped like 
the seeds of a gourd: said specifically of cer- 
tain small worms. 

Cud (kud), n. [A. Sax. md, the cud, what is 
chewed, from ceCwan, to chew.] 1. The food 
which ruminating animals chew at leisure, 
when not grazing or eating; or that portion 
of it which is brought from the first stomach 
and chewed at once.— 2. A portion of tobacco 
held in the mouth and chewed; a quid (which 
see ). — To chew the eud (fig.), to ponder; to 
reflect; to ruminate. * Skewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy.’ Shak. 

Cudbear (kudkar), n. [After Dr. Outhbert 
Gordon, who first brought it into notice.] 
A purple or violet-coloured powder, used in 
dyeing violet, purple, and crimson, prepared 
from various species of lichens, especially 
from Lecanora tartarea, growing on rocks 
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in Sweden, Scotland, the north of England 
&e. It is partially soluble in boiling water" 
being red with acids! 
.■riiiid . violet . ' blue'Mth' ^ 
alkalies. ■. .It -iS'Pre, 
pared ''nearly ■ in " the'-' ■■ 
same, 'W^ay. aS'-ait-hil:, 
The .colour obtained,,';, 
from cudbetir is some- 
what fugitive, and in 
this, country'' 
used chiefly to give 
strength and hrillianey to the Idues dyed 
with indigo. 

Ouddeut (kiuFdn), -u. [Probably meaning 
originally an effeminate per.son, and of .same 
origin as coddle (which .see).] A clown; a 
low rustic; a <loit ‘The slavering cuddcTi 
propped upon his staff’.’ iJnjdcii." 

Cuddle (kud Mi), v.i. pret. A: pp. cuddled; 
ppr, cuddling. [ Perhap.s from ITov, E. 
crawdle, croodle, to cower, crouch, ciuhlle, 
with loss of '/*; comp, in tliis respect E. blue. 
Sc. hew, E. speckle. Sc. speecMe. Skeat takes 
it from couth in uncouth.] L To retire from 
sight into a close place; lie close or snug; 
to scpnit. 

She cfiddles low benerith the br.T,kc. Prior. 

2. dk join in an embrace, [rroviueial Eng- 
lish and Scotch. } 

Cuddle (kiid'dl), u.t To hug; to fondle; to 
press close, so as to keep warm. [Provincial 
English and Scotch.] 

He'll Juiik’ mickle o’ you, ar.d dandle .‘md atdd/c 
you like ane of hij, ain uawties. 7'emMHt, 

Cuddle (kiidTll), n. A hug; an embrace. 
[Provincial English and Scotch.] 

Cuddy (kud'di), n. [Proliabiy a wortl of Eust 
Indian origin.] SUmt. a room or cabin 
abaft and under the poopaleck, in which 
the ollicers and cabin-pa.ssenger.s take their 
meals; also a sort of cabin or couk-room in 
lighters, barges, &c. 

Cuddy (kud'di), ??,. [Perhaps ahitrev. of 
Cuthhert. See ■XEUPV.] rProviiidul English 
and Scotch,] 1. An ass; a d(tnkey.-.-2. A 
stupid fellow; a silly fellow; a ciown.--3. A 
three-legged stand used as a fulenun in 
lifting or laying railroad blocks. 

Cuddy (kud'di), «, {Sc. cuddln^cuth. Comp. 
cod.] A fish of the cud family, Gadus car- 
banarius, called also the Coal-fish (which 
see). 

Cudgel (knjkl), [W. cupeZ, a cudgel, from 
cog, ii lump or short i)iece of wood, j A short 
thick stick; a club. 

Do not’ provokti the rage of stones 

Anti to thy iiicie and lionus, Nndi'mi,?. 

—To cross the cudgels, to forliear the camtest; 
to own one's self beaten. See mnler Cross. 
—To take up the cudgels for one, to .stand 
boldly forth in defence of one. 

Cudgel (kiij'el), v.t. pret. A pp. cudgelled; 
ppr, cudgelHng, To heat with a einlgel or 
thick stick; to beat in general 
If he were here, I would cndpel him like a dng, 
$hak. 

—To cudgel one’s brains, to labour intellec- 
tually to solve a difficulty; to reflect deeply 
and laboriously. 

Cudfrd ihp brains no more about it; for your dull 
ass will not mend his pace with beating. S/tak. 

Cudgeller (kuj'el-dr), u. One who beats 
with a cudgel 

Cudgelltag (kujkl-ing), u. A beating with 
a cudgel; as, I gave him a cudgelling. 
Cudgel-play (kuj'el-pljl), u. A sham or real 
contest with sticks. 

Cudgel-proc if (kui'el-prdf)» Able to re.'^ist 
a cudgel; not to be hurt by beating. Eudi- 
bras. 

Cudweed (kud'wed), u. [Probably corrupted 
from Cotto?i-weed.} The poptilar name of 
the British species of Onaphalium, Filago, 
and Antennaria, all of which ai-e covered 
with a soft cottony pubescence. 

Cue (kii), n. [ST. queue, L. ca:uda, the tail 
Wedgwood, however, asserts that in its the- 
atrical uses it is derived from Q (the first 
letter of L. qita7ido,-whQn), which wasmarked 
on the actors’ copies of the plays, to show 
when they were to enter and speak.] 1. The 
tail; the end of a thing, as the long curl of 
a wig, or a long roll of hair; queue. —2. The 
last words of a speech which a player, who 
is to answer, catches and regards as an inti- 
mation to begin; a hint given to an actor on 
the stage what or when to speak. 

When my <r«<? comes, call me, and I will answer. 

Shak. 

3. A hint; an intimation; a short direction. 

‘ The Whig papers are very subdued,’ continued 
Mr. Rigby. ‘Ah I they have not the cue yet,' said 
Disraeli. 




Fate, tar, lat, fell; m6, met, Wr; pine, pin; note, not, mBve; Kbe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; b. Sc. ab«ne; J, Sc. Uy. 


4. The xjart which any man is to j>Iay in his 

'Were it my cue to fight, S/za/;. 

The flexible conclave, finding' they had mistaken 
their azc, promptly answered in the negative, 

■ Prescott . 

6, Hmnonr; tm*n or temper of mind. 

My uncle (was) in thoroughly good <■«<?. Dickens, 
When they work one to a proper cite. 

What they iurbid one takes delight to do, Crahhe. 

6 The straight, tapering rod used in playing 
hilliards.— 1 A support for a lance; a iance- 

Cuet (hu), •y- 1- To tie into a cue or tail, 
duet (hu), }“Froin g, the initial letter of L. 
qmdrazis^iMmig:] 1. A farthing. Wither. 

2 A farthing’s worth; the quantity bought 
with a farthing, as a small ijuantity of bread 
or beer. ISTares says that tlie term was for- 
merly current in tlie iSnglish universities, 
the letter q being the mark in the buttery 
books to denote such a portion. 

You are friin 

To size your belly out with shoulder fee.s, 

With ruinps, and kidneys, and cues of single beer, 
IJeuit. dV Ft 

CueirpO (kwer'po), n. [Sp. cuerpo, L. corpus, 
the body.] The body.— /7i cuerpo, a plirase 
borrowed from Spanish, for being without 
a cloak t»r upper garment, or without the 
formalities of a full tlress, so that the shape 
of the body is exposed; hence. Jig. naked 
or unprotected. ‘ Exposed in euerp/o to their 
rage,’ IJitdibms. 

Cuff (huf), n. [From a root that appears in ! 
Sw, kujfa, to thrust, to push, to cuff; Ham- ' 
burg dialect, kuffen, to box the ears.] 1. A , 
blow witli the fist; a stroke; a box. 

The inad-brained bridii-groom took him such a cujp 
That down, fell priest and book. Shak. 

% A blow or stroke in general. ' With wound- 
ing cw^of cannon’s fiery ball ’ Mir, for Mags. 
Cuff (kuf), v.t 1. To strike with the list, as 
a man; or with talons or wings, as u fowl. — 
*Cuff him souiKtly, but never dra-w thy 
sword.' Shiik.~-% To buffet in any way, 

‘ Cuffed by the gale,’ Tennyson. 

Cuff (kuf),, v.L To fight; to scuffle. 

The peers cuj/'to make thu ralible sport. Dzyacn. 

Cuff (kuf), n. [Perhaps from Fr, coiffe, Tt. 
mjfki, a covering for the ]ieu<l, a coif, hence 
a covering for the imnd.] 1. The fold at the 
einl of a sleeve; the x>ai*t of a sleeve turned 
back from the hand. ■‘Hand, short cuffs, 
and a peaked beard.’ Arbuthnfit.-—2. Any- 
thing occupying the place of such u fold, as 
a loose lutnd %vom over the wristband of a 
■■■shirt. 

Cufic (kiiTik), a. Of or belonging to Oiifa, 
in the province of Bagdad, which contained 
the most expert and 'numerou.s copyists of 
the Koran; sxiecifically ajq'died in the chur- 
actens of the Arabic alphaijet used in the 
time of .Mohammed, audio which tlie Koran 
was written; Kuffc. 

CugMar (kt/gjir}, n. .Same as Cougar. 

ClU bOUO (k'i bd'no). [L. ] For wiiose bone- 
flt? Popularly, for what use or end? It is 
a contraction for Cui est honoi lit to whom 
is it for a beneftt? 

Cuif (kiif), n, Same as Coof. 

Guiuage (kwin^aj), n. [A eorniption of 
coinage.] The making ux> of tin into pigs, 
&c., ftu’ carriage. 

Cuirass (kwi-ras^), n. [Fr. ciiirasse, from 
cuir, leather, hide; L. eorimn, the skin. Tim 
cuirass was originally made of bifff leather.] 
A breastplate; 'a piece of «lefensive aiunour 
made of iron plate, well hammered, and 
covering the body fi'om the neck to the 
girdle. The cuirass seems to have been first 
adopted in Ehigland in the reign of Charles 
I., the light cavalry were armed with 
buff coats, having the breast ami back 
covered with steel plates. Subsequentiy 
this piece of armour fell into disuse, and 
was only re-assumed after Waterloo. Tlie 
1st and 2d Bife Guards and Koyal Horse 
Guards Blue are now the only cuirassiers in 
the British army. 

Cuirassier (kwi-ras-seri), n. A soldier armed 
with a cuirass or breastplate. ' Cuirassiers, 
all in steel, for standing fight.’ 3filton. 
Ciar«houinj, Cuir-Bduilli (Icwer-bfi-il-K, 
kwer-bo-el-fye), 'U. [Fr.] Leather softened by 
boiling, then impressed with ornaments, 
used for shields, girdles, sword-sheaths, 
small boxes or coffers, pen-cases, purses, 
shoes, and many other articles; also, in the 
sixteenth century, for hangings for rooms 
gilded and painted, and, when heightened 
by gold or silver, known txscuir dore or eiUr 
argmU. Specimens in this latter use are 
still to he seen at Chatsworth. 


Cuish, Cuisse (kwis), [Fr. misse; Pr. 
cueissa; It. coscia, from L. com, the hip.] 
Defensive armour for the thighs, originally 
of buff leather, which was gradually super- 
seded by plate iron or steel. Cuishes were 
introduced into England about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. See cut under 
Akmour. 

I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 

His cips/tcs on his thigh, gallantly armed, 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
Shak. 

Cuisine _(kwe-zenO, n. [Fr. ; It. mcina, from 
L. coquina, art of cooking, a kitchen, from 
cogtm, to cook. See Cook.] 1. A kitchen; the 
cooking department.— 2. Manner or style of ■ 
cooking; cookery. i 

Cuisse (kwis), n. [Fr.] See Cuish. 
Cuissli;^,t [O.Fr. cuissin,] A cushion. 
Chaucer. 

Cuitikms (ktitT-kinz), n. [Dim. from Sc. 
cuit, the ankle,] Gaiters. [Scotch.] 

Cuitle, Cuittle (kutl),u t. [Probably another 
form of O.E. imd Sc. Jcittle, to tickle; G. 
kitzeln.} [Scotch.] 1. To tickle. 

And mony a weary cast I made, 

To aattle the moor-fowl’s tail. Sir IK Scott. 
2. To wheedle. 

Sir William might just stitch your auld barony to 
her gown sleeve, and he -wad sune cuitle another out 
o' somebody else. Sir IV. Scott, 

Culdee O^uTde), n, [Gael, ceile, servant, and 
De, God, afterwards Latinized into cultor 
Dei, worshipper of God.] One of an ancient 
order of monks who formerly lived in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, and are supjjosed 
to have ]»een originated in the sixth century 
by St. Columba, who evangelized the western 
parts of Scotland, and founded the famed 
monastery in Iona. 

Cul-de-sac (ktil'de-sak), n. [Fr,, lit. the 
bottom of a bag. ] 1. A street which is not 
open at both ends; a place that lias no 
thoroughfare ; a blind alley.— 2. MUit the 
situation in which an army finds itself when 
it is hemmed in behind and at the sides, 
and has no exit but by the front.— 3. In nat. 
hist, any natural cavity or bag, or tubular 
vessel, open only at one end.— 4. Fig. an 
inconclusive argument. 

Culerage ^curer-aj), ??.. [Fr. euZ, L. cuhes, 
the posteriors.] A plant, Polygonum hydro- 
'piper. Called also SmarUweed and Mrsc- 
snmrt Sec Smart- weed. 

Culettes (kn, -lets'), n, pi. [Dim. of Fr, aiil, 
the posteriors.] In anc. armour, the over- 
lapping plates from the waist to the hip 
whicli protected the back of the knight. 
Culex (kuTeks), n. [L., a gnat.] A genus of 
insects, including the common gnat (C. 
'pipiens), the type of the siib-familyCulicidce. 
Culicidse (ku-lis'i-de), n. pi. A sub-family of 
dipterous insects, family Tipulidre. The 
germs Ciilex comprehends the common gnat 
and the mosquito. 

Culiciform (ku-lis'i-form), n, [L. culex, ' 
culicis, a gnat or flea, and forma, form.] ; 
Of the form or shape of a gnat or Ilea. 
Culilawau Bark (kti-lil'a-wan biirk), n. A 
valuable, aromatic, pungent bark, the pro- 
duce of Cinnamommn CuUlawmi, a tree of 
the Moluccas, useful in indigestion, diar- 
. rhma, &c. It comes to market covered with 
a white epidermis, but is reddish yellow 
inside. Called also Clave-bark. 

Culinarily' (ku'lin-a-ri-li), ada In the man- 
ner of a kitchen or cookery; in connection 
with, or in relation to, a kitchen or cookery; 
as, 1 was digged when you came. 

Culinary (kuTin-a-ri), a. [L. cuUnarius, 
from ciitina, O.L. colina (contr. for eoquU- 
ina), a kitchen.] Belating to the kitchen, or 
to the art of cookery; used in kitchens; as, 

I a culinary fire; a etilinary vessel; culinary 
I Irerbs. 

CuU (kill), v.t [Fr. cueillir; Pr. coillir; It. 
eogliere, from L. colligere, to collect— co^ for 
cm, together, and legere, to gather.] 1. To 
pick out; to separate one or more things 
from others; to select from many; as, to cull 
flowers. ■‘And citZi! their flower.’ Shak. 

One rose, but one, by those fair fingers culled 
Were worth a hundred kisses. Tennyson. 

2. To gather; to pick up; to collect 

And much of wild and wonderful 
In these rude isles might fancy aiU. Sir IV. Scott, 
In mine own lady-palm I aelCd the spring 
That gather’d trickling drop-wise from the cleft, 
And made a pretty cup of both my hands. 

Tennyson. 

Cull (kul), n. [Contr. of cully (which see).] 
A fool; a dupe. 

Cullender (kuFen-dSr), n. A strainer. See 
Colander, 
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Culler (kuT^r), n. One who picks or chooses 
from many. 

Gullet (kul'et), n. The name given to broken 
glass brought to the glass-house, for the 
purpose of being melted up with fresh 
materials. 

Cullihilityt (kul-i-bil'i-ti), n. [From cully.] 
Credulity; easiness of belief. 

Providence never designed Gay to be above two 
and twenty, by his thoughtlessness and adliMlity. 

Swift. '■ 

CuUihle (kuTi-bl), a. Gullible; easily cheat- 
ed- [Rare.] 

CuHing (kul'ing), n. Anything selected or 
separated from a mass; refuse; specifically, 
a second-sized oyster. 

Culliont (kuFyun), n. [O.Fr. couillon, It. 
coglione, a testicle, from L. coleus, culeus, 
the scrotum.} 1. A testicle. Cotgrave.— 

2. A mean wretch; a base fellow; a poltroon 
or dastard. 

Away, b.ase cullions. Skak. 

3. A round or bulbous root; an orchis. 
CuUionly t (kul'yun-li), a. Mean; base. 

You whoreson, cnllionly barber-monger, draw. 

Shak. 

CuHiSt (kuPis), 71. [Fr. couUs, from cottier, 
to strain.] Broth of boiled meat strained; 
a savoury kind of jelly. 

He that melteth in a consumption is to be recured 
by cullises, not conceits, lyly^ 

CuHis (kuFis), n. [Fr. coulisse , a groove, from 
covler, to run,] In arch, a gutter in a root 
Culliseu,t Cullizaut (kuFi-sen, kuFi-zan),?!, 
An ancient corruption of cognizance, or 
badge of arms. 

A blue coat without a cullizan will be like hab- 
berdine without mustard. Owles Altnanack, x6i8, 

Culls (kulz), 71. pi. The name given in 
Canada to second-class timber, from which 
the best has been selected. 

Cullumbiliet (IvuTum-bm), n. Columbine. 

Spejiser. 

Cully (kuVli), n. [Sp. Gypsy cMilai, a man; 
Turk. Gypsy hhulai, a gentleman— ‘a dis- 
tinction (that of meaning gentleman) which 
the word cully often preserves in England, 
even when used in a derogatory sense, as of 
a dupe.’ Leland.] A man or boy; specifi- 
cally, a person who is meanly deceived, 
tricked, or imposed on, as by a sharper, jilt, 
or strumpet; a mean dupe. 

I have learned that this fine lady does not live far 
from Covent Garden, and tliat I arn not the first 
cully wltom she has passed upon for a countess. 

Addison, 

Cully (kul'li), V.t pret, & pp, culUed; ppr. 

cullying. [See the norm.] To de- 
]k ceive; to trick, cheat, or impose on; 

m to jilt. ‘ Trick to ctiWy fools.’ Pom- 

mv fret 

Cullyism (kulTi-izm), w. The state 
^ of being a cully. Spectator. 

a Culm (kulm), ?i. [L. cuhnus, a stalk. 

I| The same root is seen in L. calamus, 

|1 Qr.kalainos, a reed; E. Aauim.] In 
y hot. the jointed and usually hollow 
fj stem of grasses, winch is herba- 
I ceous in most grasses, but Tvoody 
|j and tree-like in the bamboo. 

Culm (kulm), n. [Perhaps another 
|i spelling of coom; or akin to coat] 

I Anthracite shale, an impure shaly 

Jl kind of coal The anthracite .shales 

of North Devon are sometimes 
Culm, treate d of in geological works under 
the name of culm measm-es as a 
lower carboniferous group. 

Culmeu (kul'men), 7i. [L.] Top; summit. 

‘ At the culmen or top was a chapel.’ Sir 
T. Herbert 

Culmiferous (kul-mif6r-us), a. [L. culmus, 
a stalk, and fero, to bear.] Bearing culms. 
Culmiferous plants have a smooth jointed 
stalk, usually hollow, and wrapped about at 
each joint with single, narrow,sharp-pomted 
leaves, as wheat, rye, oats, and barley. 
Culmiferous (kul-mif^r-us), a. [Culm,, an- 
thracite shale, and L. fero, to bear. ] Abound-^ 
ing in culm. 

C plml-nant (kul'min-ant), a. Being vertical, 
or at the highest point of altitude; hence, 
predominating. 

Culmiiiate (kul'min-at), v.i. pret, & pp, 
culminated; ppr, culminatmg. [L. culme7i, 
a top or ridge.] 1. To be vertical; to come 
or be in the meridian; to be in the highest 
point of altitude, as a planet. 

As when his beams at noon 
Culminate from the equator. Milton. 

2. To reach the highest point, as of rank, 
power, size, numbers, or quality. 

The house of Burgundy was rapidly culminatinfr, 
and as rapidly curtailing the political privileges of 
the Netherlands Motley. 
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ClOmtaate (kul'min-at), a. Growing up- 
ward, as distinguished from a lateral growth; 
applied to the growth of corals, Bmm. 
CulmiBatihg (kul'min-at-iug), p. or a, 

1. Being at the meridian; having its liighest 
elevation,— 2. Being at its highest point, as 
of rank, power, size, numbers, or quality. 

This Madonna, with the sculpture round her, re- 
presents the culnnnating- power of Gothic art in the 
thirteenth century. Rztskin, 

Culininatioii (kul-min-a'shon), n, 1. The 
transit of a planet over the meridian, or 
highest point of altitude for tlie day.— 

2. Top; crown. —3. Fig. the condition of 
any person or thing arrived at the most 
brilliant or important point of his or its 
progress. 

Culpability (kulp-a-bil'i-ti), n. [See Culp- 
able.] Blamableness; culpableness. 
Culpable (knlp'a-bl), a. [L. culpabUis, from 
afault ] 1. Deserving censure; blam- 
able ; blameworthy; immoral ; faulty : said 
of persons or their conduct. 

If he (man) acts according- to the best reason he 
hath, he is not culpable though he be mistaken in 
his measures. Sharp. 

Ml such ignorance is voluntary and therefore culp^ 
able. South-, 

2.t Guilty. 

These being perhaps ctdpable of this crime. 

Spenser, 

Byn. Blamable, blameworthy, censurable, 
faulty, w'rong, criminal, immoral, sinful. 
Culpableaess <kulp'a-bl-nes), n, Blarnable- 
ness; guilt; the quality of deserving blame. 
Culpably (kulp'a-bli), adu, Blamably; in 
a faulty manner; in a manner to merit cen- 
■: -sure.'-; ■ " 

Culpatory (kulp'a-to-ri), a. Inculpatory; 
censuring; reprehensory. 

Adjectives . , , commoidy used by Latin authors 
in a atlpaiory sense. Walpole. 

Culpoil,t [Fr. cozijpon, a part.] Ashi'ed; 
a log. ^ Culp07is wel arraied for to brenne.’ 
Bhaueer. 

Culprit (kul'prit), n. [Probably for culpat, 
from old law Latin culpatus, one accused, 
from L, culpo, to blame, accuse.] 1. A per- 
son arraigned in court for a crime. 

Neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so 
much notice as the accusers. Macaulay, 

2. A criminal; a malefactor. 

The culprit by escape grown bold 

Pilfers alike from young and old. Moore. 

Cult (knit), n. [Fr. aulte, from L. cultus, 

- cultivation, worship, from colo, cultum, to 
till, tend, reverence, worship.] 1. Homage; 
worship. 

Every man is convinced of the reality of a better 
self, and of the ailt or homage which is due to it. 

Shaftesbury. 

2. A system of religious belief and worship, 
especially the rites and ceremonies. 

That which was the religion of Moses is the cere- 
monial or cult of the religion of Christ. Coleridge. 

Cultch (kulcli), n. Eubbish or refuse; old 
shells, &c., forming a bed for oysters. 
Cultelt (kiiTtel), n. [L. cuUelhts, dim. of 
cutter, a knife.] A long knife carried by a 
knight’s attendant. 

Culter (knitter), n. [L.] A coulter (which 
see). 

Cultivable (kul'ti-va-bl), a. Capable of being 
tilled or cultivated. 

Cultivatable (l^uFti-vat-a-bl), a. Cultivable. 
Cultivate (kubti-vat), v.t pret. &pp. culti- 
vated; ppr. cultivating. [L.L. cultivare, 
cuUivatum, from L, euUus, pp, of' colo, cul- 
turn, to till. 1 1. To till ; to prepare for crops ; 
to manure, plough, dress, sow, and reap; to 
labour or manage and improve in hus- 
bandry; as, to cultivate land; to cultivate a 
farm.— 2. To improve by labour or study; to 
advance the growth of; to refine and im- 
prove by correction of faults and enlarge- 
ment of powers or good qualities; to labour 
to promote and increase; to cherish; to 
foster; as, to cultivate talents; to cultivate 
a taste for poetry. 

, The king was, moreover, always reading to reward 
them; he was a man of cultivated tastes, and he de- 
lighted to be thought the patron of literature. 

B74ckle, 

3. To direct special attention to; to devote 
study, labour, or care to; to study; to foster; 
to endeavour to propitiate; as, to cultivate 
acquaintance. ‘ Leisure to cultivate general 
literature.’ Wordmorth. 

1 ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the great- 
est and best men of his age; and I loved and culti- 
eonfed him accordingly. Burke. 

4. To improve; to meliorate or to labour to 
make better; to correct; to civilize. *To 
mlUvate'tlae wild licentious savage.’ Addi- 


son.— 6. To raise or produce by tillage; as, 
to cultivate com or grass. 

Cultivation (kul-ti-va'shon), n. l. The act 
or practice of tilling and preparing for crops; 
husbandry; the management of land; as, 
land is improved by judicious cultivation. 

2. Study, care, and practice directed to im- 
provement, correction, enlargement, or in- 
crease; the application of the means of 
improvement, coiTection, enlargement, or 
increase; as, men may grow wiser by the 
cultivation of talents; they may grow better 
by tbe cultivation of the mind, of virtue, 
and of piety.— 3. The act or process of pro- 
ducing by tillage; as, the culiivation of corn 
or grass.— 4. The state of being cultivated 
or refined; culture; refinement. 

Italy . . . -was but imperfectly reduced to culit- 
vatian, before the irruption of the barbarians. 

Haliam. 

Syn. Husbandry, culture, civilization, re- 
finement, melioration, advancement. 

, Cultivator (kul'ti-vat-er), n. 1. One who 
tills or prepares land for crops; one who 
manages a farm, or carries on the operations 
of husbandry in general; a farmer; a hus- 
bandman; an agricultiu’ist.— 2. One who 
studies or labours to improve, to promote, 
and advance in good qualities, or in growth. 

The most successful cultivators of physical science, 
i Buckle, 

S. An agricultural implement, sometimes in 
the form of a small harrow, used in the 
tillage of growing crops for the purpose of 
loosening the earth about the roots of the 
plants. 

Cultrated, Cultrate (kul'trat-ed, kul'trat), 
a. [L. cultratus, from culte7\ a plough- 
share or pinining knife.] Shaip-edged and 
pointed; coulter-sliaped or shaped like a- 
pruning knife, as when a body is straight on 
one side and curved on the other; as, the 
beak of a bird is convex and cultrated. 
Cultriform (kuFtri-fonn), a. Cultrated 
(which see). 

Cultrirostral (kul-tri-ros'tral), a. Haviog 
a bill shaped like the coulter of a plough, 
or like a knife, as the heron. See Cultri- 
EOSTRES. 

Cultrirostres (kul-tri-rosTrez), n. pi [L. 
culter, a ploughshare, and rostrwn, a beak.] 
Grallatorial birds distinguished by a bill 
which is large, long, and strong, and most 
frequently pointed, such as cranes, herons, 
storks, <&c. 

Cultrivorous (kul-trfvo-rus), a. [L. culter, 
cultri, a knife, and voro, to swallow. ] Swal- 
lowing, or seeming to swallow, knives. 
Dunglison. 

Cultural (^I'tur-al), a. Pertaining to cul- 
ture; specifically, pertaining to mental cul- 
ture or discipline; educational; promoting 
refinement or education. 

Culture (kul'tur), n. [L. cultura, from colo, 
mltwYi, to till] 1. The act of tilling and 
preparing the earth for crops; cultivation; 
the application of labour or other means 
of improvement. 

We ought to blame the atlture, and not the .soil. 

Pope. 

2. The application of labour or other means 
to improve good qualities or growth; spe- 
cifically, any training or discipline by which 
man’s moral and intellectual nature is ele- 
vated; the result of such training; enlighten- 
ment; civilization; refinement; as, tli’e cul- 
ture of the mind; the culture of virtue; a 
mm oi culture. 

The word culture has made its way among us from 
Germany mainly through the influence of that very 
Goethe who has just been referred to, . , . We 
speak now of the culture, whether of a nation or 
individual, as a kind of collective noun for all that 
refers to the higher life. Macmillan's Mag. 

The power of the preacher was a main factor in 
the early stages of the culture of Christendom. 

JRev. f. Baldwin Brown. 

Culture (kul'tur), v.t, pret. <fc pp. cultured; 
ppr. culturing. To cultivate. ‘Cultured 
vales.* Shenstme. 

Cultured (kul'turd), a. Having culture; 
refined. 

The sense of beauty in nattire, even among cul- 
tured people, is less often met with than other mental 
endowments. Is. Taylor, 

Cultureless (kul'tur-les), a. Having no 
culture. 

Culturist (kurtur-ist), n. A cultivator. 
. [Eare.] 

Culver (kuTv^r), n. [A. Sax. culfer, culfra; 
perhaps from L. columba, a dove.] A dove; 
a pigeon. [How only local] 

Had he so done, he had him snatched away 
More light than wlver in the faulcon’s fist. Spensers 

Culver (kul'v6r), n. A culverin (which see). 


F,'ilcon and culver, on each tf<wer, 

.Stood prompt their dcatUy hail Jo fhower. 

.SVr* Scott. 

Culver-houset (kurvt'r-hous), n. A dove- 
cote, 

Culverin (kul'v6r-in), n. [Fr. couUmrme, 
from L, colubrums, from coluher, a serpent.] 
A long, slender piece of ordnance or artillery, 
serving to carry Ji ball to a great distance: 
so named, either becaii.se it was long and 
sleinlcr like a serpent, or liecause it was 
ornamented with sculptured stirpeuts. It 
■wais generally an 18-pounder. 

Hurrah ! the foes art.* tuovjiu.^ ! Hark to the mingled din 
Of life, and steed, and trump, mul ilruru, and'ro.-iring 
culverin, Macanloy. '* 

CulverEeyCkuFvftr-ke),'!!. [Culver iimlketf ] 

1. A key or seed-pod of the ash-tree. --2. A 
fiow'er, the wild hyacinth. 'A girl croii^diu: 
euh’erkeya and cow.slipsto make a garland.’ 
Walf/m. 

Culvert (kill 'Vth*t), n. [«>. Fr. culvert; Fr. 
comert, ji covert, a covered walk, from 
con mV, to cover. See ('over,] An arched 
drain of brickwork or masonry <;arried under 
a road, railwjiy, cjinal, Ac., for the passjige 
of water. 

Culverbail(kuFvdr-tril), n. [Culver, a dovQ, 
and tail.} In juinenj and carp, a dove-tail 
joint, as the fastening of a ship’s carlings 
into the beam. 

CuXvertaiied (kuVvjjr-trild), a. United or 
fastened, as pieces of timljer, by a dove-tailed 
joint: a term used by shipwrights, 

Cumariii (ku'ma-rin), n. Same as Cou- 

marme. 

Cumas (ku'mas), n. Quamash (which see). 
Cumhent t (kumdjent), a. [L, cunibo.] Lying 
down. * CiL rnhe n t sheep. ’ Dijer. 

Cumber (kumTah’), v.t. [Fr. emomhrer, to 
encumber; L.L, incomhrare, to imiiede, 
from comlmis, cumhrm, a mass, as of cut 
wood, for cumblus, from L. aamihm, a heap 
(whcnice also cumulate), by Insertion of b 
' (comp, number) and change of I to ?\] 1. To 
; overload; to overburtlen. 

A v.iriety of frivolous argumeiUs cumbers the 
memory to no purpose. Zarhe, 

2. To check, stop, or retard, as by a load or 
weight; to make motion difiicult; to obstruct. 

Why asks; he wh.at avails him not in figiit. 

And would hut cumber and retard hia, night, Bo'den, 

3. To perplex or emliarKisa; to distract or 
trouble. 

I pr.iy you, O excellent wife, not to cumber your- 
self and me to get a rich dijtner for this man or this 
woman who has alighted at our gate. Kmerson. 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy, Shak, 

4. To troulde; to bo troublosomo to; to 
cause trouble or obstruction in, as anything 
useless; as, brambly.s mmMr a garden or 
field. 

Cumber (kum'bi!!!*), n,. Hindrance; obstruc- 
tion; burdensomeness; embarrasHment; dis- 
turbance; distress. [Obsolescent] 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy ettmbers spring. 

Spenser. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber. 

Red hand in the foray. 

How sound is thy slumber. Sir IV. Scott, 

Cumberless (kumTijJr-les), a. Free from 
care, distress, or incumVirance. 

Bird of the wilderness. 

Blithesome and cumberless. Hogg, 

Cumbersome (kum'b6r-sum), a, t Trouble- 
some; burdensome; embarrassing; vexatious. 
‘ Ctmibersome obedienoG." Sidtiey.--2. Un- 
wieldy; unmanageable; not easily borne or 
managed; as, a ewnhersorne load; a cumber- 
so7ne machine. 

Cumbersomely (kumT)6r-sum-li), adv. In 
a manner to encumber*. 

Cumbersomeness (kumniCr-sum-nes), n. 
Burdensomeaess; the quality of being cum- 
bersome and troublesome. 

Cumber-world t (kumT>er-wMd), n. Any' 
thing or any person that encumbers the 
world without being useful. 

A cu7nber--world, yet in the world am left, 

A fruitless plot with brambles overgrown. Drayton. 

Cumbi, n. A superior kind of cloth made 
in Peru and Bolivia from the wool of the 
alpaca. 

Cumbrance (kumTirans), n. That which 
cumbers or encumbers; an encumbrance; 
that which renders motion or action diffi- 
cult and toilsome; hindrance; oppressive 
load; embarrassment. 

By due proportion measuring every pace, 

T’ avoid the cumbrance of each hindering doubt. 

Drayton 

Syn. Burden, load, encumbrance, hindrance# 
obstruction, embannssment. 


y. Sc. ley 
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Cumbrian (knm'bri-an), a. Of or pertaininj? 
to Cumbeiiancl — Cio/J./rr/ftft Cwn^ 

hrian group, in geol. .Se(l<?\viek's name for 
tlie lowest slaty and partly fossiliferoua beds 
in CSiimberland and Wcstinorebmd, as being 
older than the system designated by Mur- 
chison the Silurian. The base of the group 
was regarded by Sedgwick as of Cambrian 
■'■■■■■■age.'' 

Cumbrous (kum'bms), a. 1. Burdensome; 
troiddesome ; rendering action, difficult or 
toilsome; oppre.ssive. ‘ He sunk beneath the 
cumbrous weight. ' Swift, —2. Giving trouble; 
ve.Katious. *A cloud of cumbrous gnats.’ 
5pca.wr.-~3. 0))structing or chugging, as 
tilings confusedly mingled; confused; jum- 
bled'; unwieldy; ungainly. 

S^vift• to their several Jiiuirters hriHtetl tlieri 

The elements, earth, flood, air, fire. Milton. 

The ciwibroHs and unwieldy style which disfigures 
English composition so extensively. /> Quint ry. 

Cumbrously (kum'].)rus-li), ado. In a cum- 
brous manner. 

Cumbrousness (kum''brus-nes), n. State of 
being cumbroiw. 

Cumfrey (kumTri), n. Ct nnfrey (which see). 
Cumin (kma''in), n. [L. cumiiium, Gr. kgm- 
inoii, Bel), kanwn, cumin. I A fennel -like 
iimhelliferons plant, Cuminum Cgnuuum. 

It is an annual, found wild in Egypt and 
Syria, and cultivated time out of mind for 
the sake of its a.greeahle aromatic fruit, 
tvhich, like that of caraway, dill, anise, Are., 
possesses well-marked stimulating and car- 
minative properties. —Oil of cumin, ah oxy- 
genated essential oil obtained from the seeds 
of cumin. See CumI-VOL . —Essence of cumin, 
a substance obtained from cumin seeds. It 
contains t'wo oils, viz. cuminol and cymene, 
a hydrocarbon (CjoHm). 

GxnnilXOlfkunffin-ol), n. (CioH{«0.) Acoloui’- 
less oil, a hydrate of cumyl, obtaineil frmn 
the seeds of cumin. It has a imming taste, 
is lighter than water, and boils at a tem- 
perature of about 430’’ F. 

Cummer (kum'mer), n. [See Commere, j A 
midwife; a gossip. [Scotch,] Written also 
Kiiiuner (which see). 

Cummer- bund, Kamar-band (kum'er- 
bund), n, [Hind, kanuir, the h)ius, the waist, 
and handhna, to tie,] A girdle or waist- 
band worm in Hindustan, consisting of a 
long piece of cloth girt round the loins, 
sometimes ernliroidered and ornamented 
with lace and pearls. 

GunimtlL (kuindn), n. Cumin (whkdi see). 
Cumsbaw (kuni'slia), n. [Chinese kom-tsle . ] 
In the East, a present or bonus: originrdly 
applied to that paid on ships which entercil 
the port of Canton. 

Cumshaw (kmu-'sha), v.t In the East, to 
give a present to. - 

Cumulate (ku'mu-lfit), v.t. pret. pp. mmu- 
lated; pjir. cumulatmg. [t, mmulo, cumu^ 
latum, to heap up, from cwnulus, a heap 
(whence alsi.> E. cumber), from an Indo- 
European root ku, to swell, to contain.] To 
gather or throw into a heaji; to form a heap 
of; to heap together; to accumulate. 

A man that beholds the mighty shoals of shells 
bedded and cumulatgd heap upon neap among earth 
will scarcely conceive which way these could ever 
live. IFoodmard. 

CfUmulatioE (kil-mfi-hVshoo), ?i. The act 
of heaping together; an accumulation; a 
heap. 

Cximulatist (ku'mu-la,t-ist), ?i. One who 
accumulates or collects. [Rare.] 
Cumulative (ku'mu-Iat-iv), a. 1 Composed 
of parts in a heap; forming a mass; aggre- 
gated, ‘Knowledge . . . cmmdatice, not 
original.’ Bacon.— 2. Increasing by .succes- 
sive additions; a.s. a cvmulaUm argument, 
that is, an argmmmt that increases in force 
as the statement proceeds. —3. In laio, 
(a) that augments or tends to establish the 
same point, as m^idence. (b) Applied to a 
legacy %yhen a legatee is more than once 
provided for in the same testament,— Ctwmf- 
iative system, in elections, that system by 
which each voter has the same number of 
votes as there are persons to be elected, and 
can give them all to one candidate or dis- 
tribute them as he pleases. 

<Jumulo - cirro - stratus (ku ^mu-ld - sir'Tp- 
stra-tus), 71. A fonn of cloud. See Cloep. 
‘Cumulose (ku'mu-16s), a. Full of heaps. 
‘Cumulo-stratus (ku''mu-I5-stra-tus), n. A 
species of cloud. See Cloup. 

Cumulus (ku'mu-lus), n. A species of cloud. 
See Clotjp. 

Cumyl (kii'mil), n. The hypothetical radical 
(^lioHnO) of a series of compounds procured 
from the seeds of the Cuminum Cgminum. 


Cun t (kun), v. t. 1. To know. See Con. —2. To 
<lirect the course of a ship. See CoNN. 
Cunctationt (kungk-ta'shon), n. [L. cunctor, 
to <Ielay.] Belay. 

Festina celerity .'Should be contempered with 

ametation. Sir T. Brtnvne. 

Ounctative t (kungk'ta-tiv), a. Cautiously 
slow; dilatory. 

Cunctator (kungk-tat'6r), n. One who de- 
lays or lingers. [Rare.] 

Ound (kund), v.t l. To give notice; specifi- 
cally, to give notice which way a shoal of 
fish has gone. —2. To pilot, as 
a ship. See CONP. 

Cuneal(ku'ne-al), a. [B. cit- 
ncus, a wedge. See Coin.] 

Having the form of a wedge. 

Cuneate, Cuneated (ku'he- 
at, kuTie-at-ed), a. Wedge- 
shaped; as, a cuneate leaf, 
that is, a leaf which termin- 
ates abraptly with a blunted 
point and tapers gradually 
downwards or towards the Cuneate Leaf, 
foot-stalk, 

Cuneatic (ku-nc-at'ik), a. Cuneate (wliich 

see). 

Cuneiform, Ouniform (ku-neT-form, ku'ni- 
form), a. [L. cunmis, a wedge, and forma, 
form.] 1. Having tlie shape or form of a 
wedge; specifically, the epithet applied to 
the inscriptions found on old Babylonian 
and Persian monuments, from the characters 
resembling a wedge. This style of writing 
was used for monumental records, and was 
either carved on rocks and sculptures or 
impressed on bricks. It appears to liave 
been first used in Assyria and Media so far 
back as 2000 years before Christ, and to have 
thence spread over the whole portion of 
Asia which foimed the vast Persian Empire. 
See Arrow -HEADEU —2. Versed in the 
wedge-shaped characters, or the inscriptions 
written in them. ‘ A mneiform scholar. ’ Sir 
H. Raiolimon. —Cmieiform bones, in a7iat. 
the name given to three hones of the foot 
from their wedge-like shape, viz. the inner, 
middle, and outer cuneiform bones. They 
are situated at the fore-part of the tarsus and 
inner side of the cuboidal bone, and are fitted 
to each other like the stones of an arch. 
Cunette (ktpneP), 71., [Fr.] In/orf. adeep 
trench sunk along the middle of a dry moat, 
to make the passage more difficult. 
Cuniculate (ku-nik'u-liit), a. [L. cnnieulus, 
a passage undergi'ound, a cavity.] Ini>of. 
traversed by a long passage open at one 
end, as the peduncle of Tropteolum. 
Cuuiculous (ku-nik'u-lus), a, [L. cmiicukts, 
a rabbit] Relating to rabbits. [Rare.] 
Cuaiform, a. See Cuneiform. 

Cumxer (kun'ner), n. See Conner. 
Cunning (kun'ing), a. [O.E. cunnand, from 
A.Sax. cumian, Icel. kmma, Goth, kunna^i, 
to know, to be skilful, from a root common 
to the Teutonic tongues, seen also in can, 
ken, knoio.) 1. Having skill or dexterity; 
having knowledge acquired by experience; 
skilful ; experienced ; well instructed. ‘ A 
cunning workman.* Ex. xxviii. 23. ‘His 
statue graven by a miming hand.* Mac- 
aulay. (Now antiquated or poetical.] 

Esau was a hunter. Gen, xxv. 37. 

I will take away the amnins artificer. Is. iii, 3. 

2. Wrought with skill; curious; ingenious. 

All the more do I admire 

Joints of cwwwj;?;?- workmanship. Tennyson. 

3, Artful; shrewd; sly; crafty; astute; de- 
signing; subtle; as, a mnning fellow. 

Accounting his integrity to be h\xt&.cttnntng-i^ce 
of falsehood. Sir P. Sidney, 

They are resolved to be atnning’; let others run 
the hazard of being sincere. South. 

—Cunning, Artful, Sly. Cunning, lit. know- 
ing, formerly used as descriptive of skill, 
generally manual skill, now for the most 
part implies a mean turn of mind with no 
great amount of ability; artful indicates 
greater ingenuity and more invention; sly 
has the idea of double-dealing and conceal- 
ment. 

She guides the cunning artist’s hand. Pope. 

Artful in speech, in action, and in mind. Pope. 
Envy works in a sly imperceptible manner. Watts. 

GunniBg (lam'ing), n, l.t Knowledge; art; 
skill; dexterity. 

Let my right hand forget her cunning. 

Ps. cxxxvii. s. 

2. Art; artifice; artfulness; craft; shrewd- 
ness; the faculty or act of using stratagem 
to accomplish a purpose; hence, in a bad 
sense, deceitfulness or deceit; fraudulent 
skill or dexterity. 


Discourage cunning in a child; Winning is the ape 
of wisdom. Locke. 

We take atnning for a sinister or crooked wisdom; 
and certainly there is great difference between a 
cunning man and a wise man, not only in point of 
honesty, but in point of ability. Bacon. 

Syn. Art, artifice, craft, craftine.ss, shrewd- 
ness, subtlety, wile, ruse, guile, stratagem, 
finesse, duplicity. 

Ctumtagaire, Ctmingar, n. [Sw. leaning- 
aard.] A warren for rabbits. [Scotcli.] 

The whole i.sle is but as one rich cuningar or coney- 
warren. Brand. 

Cunninghamia (kun-ing-ham'i-a), n. [In 
honour of two brothers, J. and A. Cunning- 
ham, Australian botanists.} A genus of 
coniferous plants having the appearance of 
an araucaria, but more closely related to 
the pine in the structure of its fruit. Only 
one species is known, C. from South- 

ern China. It has narrow, oval, lanceolate, 
stiif , pungent leaves. 

Cunningly (kunTng-li),adu. 1. Arifully; craf- 
tily; with subtlety; with fraudulent con- 
trivance. 

We have not followed cunningly devised fables. 

2 Pet. i. 16. 

2. Skilfully; artistically. 

A stately palace built of squared bricke 

Which cunningly was without mortar laid. Spenser. 

CmmtQg-mail (ImnTng-man), n. A man 
who pretends to tell fortunes, or teach how 
to recover stolen or lost goods. 
Cuuningaess (kun'ing-nes), n. Cunning; 
craft; deceitfnlness. 

Ctuming-woinan (kun'ing-wpm-an), n. A 
female fortune-teller. See Cunning-MAN. 
Cimonia (ku-noTii-a), n. [In honour of J, C. 
Quno, of Amsterdam.] A small genus of 
plants, nat. order Saxifragacese. One species 
is found in South Africa and five in New 
Caledonia, They are small trees or shrubs 
with compound leaves, and dense racemes 
of small white flowers. The bark is used 
for tanning purposes. 

Cup (kup), n. [A. Sax, cuppe, cuppa, a cup, 
from L. cupa, a tub, a cask, in later times 
a drinking vessel, a cup, whence also Fr. 
coupe (which would no doubt be introduced 
into England and combine with O.E. or 
A. Sax. cup'pe), It. coppa, Sp, copa, D, and 
Ban. kop, Sw. Icopp.] 1. A vessel of small 
capacity, used commonly to drink from; a 
chalice. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth hi,s colour in the ettp. Prov. xxiii. 31. 

2. The contents of a cup; the liquor con- 
tained in a cup, or that it may contain; as, 
a cwp of beer. 

'Tis a little thing 

To give a cup of water; yet its draught 

May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exnui.site than when Nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. Talfaurd. 

3. That which is to be received or endured; 
that which falls to one’s lot, whether good 
or evil; portion. 

O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me. Mat. xxvi. 39. 

4. Anything formed like a cup; as, the cup 
of an acorn, of a flower, and the like. 

TIse cowslip’s golden cup no more I see. S/tenstone. 

5. A cupping-glass (which see). —6. pi. Social 
entertainment; a drinking-bout. ‘Thence 
from cups to civil broils.* Milton.— Cup 
and can, familiar companions; the can being 
the large vessel out of which the cup is 
filled, and thus the two being constantly 
associated. — In Ms cups, intoxicated; tipsy. 
—Many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
a proverb suggesting that many accidents 
intervene to prevent the realization of hopes 
and intentions. 

Cup Ckup), v.i. pret. & pp. cupped; ppr. 
cupping. In surg. to perform the operation 
I of cupping. 

Cup (kup), v.t 1, To supply with cups, as 
of liquor. ‘Plumpy Bacchus, . . . mp us 
i till the world go round.’ Shak.—2. To bleed 
by means of cupping-glasses; to perfom the 
operation of cupping upon. 

Him the damn’d doctors and his friends immur’d; 
They bled, they cupp’d, they purg’d; in short, they 
cur’d- Tope. 

Cup-aud-saucer Limpet, n. The popular 
name of shells of the genus Calyptriea, so 
called from their limpet-like shell having a 
half-cup-like process in the interior. 
Cup-bearer (kupTmr-6r), n, 1. An attendant 
at a feast who conveys wine or other liquors 
to the guests.— -2. In antiq. an officer of the 
household of a prince or noble, who tasted 
the wine before handing it to his master. 


ch, chain; 6h, So. locA; - g, ^o; hiob; h, Fr. to7i; ng, sin^r; th^ni tK thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, ‘azure.— See KEY. 
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Cupboard (kubOa^ird), n. Original3y» a board 
or shelf for cups to stand on: now, a small 
case or inclosure in a room with shelves to 
receive cups, plates, dishes, and the like. 
Cupboard! (kub'berdb v. t To collect, as into 
a cupboard; to hoard. 

Only like a gulf it (the belly) did remaia 
V the midst o’ the body, idle and unactive, 

Still cu^doptrdift^ the viand. ShaJb. 

Cupel (ku'pel), n. [L. cupella, dim. of mpa, 
a tub.] A small shallow, porous, cup-like 
vessel used in refining metals. It retains 
them while in a metallic state, but when 
changed by fire into a fluid scoria it ab- 
sorbs the coarser metals. Thus, when a 
mixture of lead with gold or silver is heated 
in a strong fire the lead is oxidated and 
vitrified, and sinks into the substance of the 
cupel, while the gold or silver remains 
pure. This kind of vessel is made usually 
of phosphate of lime or the residue of burned 
bones rammed into a mould, which gives it 
its figure. 

Cupel-dust (ku'pel-dust), n. Powder used 
in purifying metals. 

CupellatiOU (ku-pel-la'shon), n. The re- 
fining of gold or silver hy a cupel or by 
scorification. 

Cupful (kup^f ul), n. As much as a cup holds. 
Cup-gan (kup'gal), n. A singular kind of 
gall found on the 
leaves of the oak 
and some other 
trees, of the figure 
of a cup, or drink- 
ing-glass without 
its foot, adhering 
by its point or 
apex to the leaf, 
and containing 
the larva of a 
small fly. 

Cupid (ku'pid), n. 

[L. Cupido, from 
cupido, desire, 
from cupio, to de- 
sire.] The Roman 
name of the Gre- 
cian god of love 
Eros, the son of 
Hennes(]Mercury) 
and Aphrodite 
(V enus). He is 
generally repre- 
sented as a beau- 
tiful child with 
wings, blind, and 



Cupid, Townley Marbles, 
British Museum. 


carrying a bow and quiver of arrows, with 
which he transpierced tlie hearts of lovers, 
inflaming them with desire. 

Cupidity (ku-pid'i-ti), n. [L. mpiditas, from 
cupidus, from cupio, to desire, to covet.] 
An eager desire to possess something; an 
ardent wishing or longing; inordinate or un- 
lawful desire, especially of wealth or power. 

No property is secure when it becomes large 
enough to tempt the cupidity of indigent power. 

Bttrke. 

Syn. Avarice, covetousness, greed, greedi- 
ness, desire. 

Cup-moss (kupbnos),!n. The common name 
of a lichen, Scypho^horv^ pyxidatus, so 
called from the cup-like shape of its erect 
frond. 

Cupola (ku'po-la), n. [It. ciqjola, dim. of 
L. cupa^, a cup. See Cup.] 1. In arch, a 



Cupola, Radclyffe Library, Oxford. 

spherical vault on the top of an edifice; a 
dome, or the round top of a dome. The 


Italian word signifies a hemispherical roof 
which covers a circular building, like the 
Pantheon at Rome or the temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli. The greater part of modern 
cupolas are semi-elliptical, cut through 
their shortest diameter, and constructed of 
timber; but the ancient cupolas were nearly 
hemispherical, and constructed of stone. 

2. The round top of any structure, as of a 
furnace; the furnace itself. ~3. In anat the 
dome -like extremity of the canal of the 
cochlea. 

Cupolaedt (ku'po-lad), a. Having a cupola. 
Chipola-furnace(ku'p6-la-fdr-na.s), «. A fur- 
nace for melting iron, so called from the 
cupola or dome leading to the chimney, 
which is now, however, frequently omitted. 
Cuppa (kup'pa), n. In her. one of the furs 
composed of any metal and colour. Galled 
also Potent Counter-potent. 

Cupper (kup'6r), n. One who applies a cup- 
ping-glass; a scarifier. 

Cupping (kup'ing), n. In surg. the applica- 
tion of the cupping-glass. There are two 
kinds of cupping; one in which the part is 
scarified and some blood taken away, gene- 
rally simply termed cupping; the other 
where there is no scarification and no blood 
is abstracted, which is accordingly termed 
dry-cupping, the object of the cui)ping 
being either to excite action in the part or 
to abstract pus. 

Cupping-glass (kuplng-glas), n. A glass 
vessel like a cup, to be applied to the skm 
in the operation of cupping. The cupping- 
glass is first held over the flame of a spirit 
lamp, by which means the included air is 
rarefied. In this state it is axjplied to the 
skin, and as the heated air cools, it contracts 
and produces a partial vacuum, so that the 
skin and integuments are drawn up into 
the glass and become swollen. In some 
forms of cupping-glasses the air is exhausted 
by a syringe. 

Cupreous (ku'pre-us), a. [L. cuprem, from 
cuprum, copper.! Coppery; consisting of 
copper; resembling copper or partaking of 
its qualities. 

Cupressiase (ku-pres-si'ne), n. pi. The cy- 
press tribe, a sub-order of dicotyledonous 
plants, nat. order Coniferae, of which tlie 
genus Cupressus is the type. vSee Cupees- 
sus. 

Cupressite (ku-presTt), n. A name given 
to coniferous fossil plants occurring in the 
trias, lias, oolite, and Wealden, which are 
supposed to be allied to the existing cypress. 
Cupressus (ku-pres'us), n. The cyx>ress, a 
genus of coniferous plants, having small, 
scale-MIce, adpressed or spreading acute 
leave.?, as in the junipers, and cones fonned 
of a small number of peltate woody scales, 
with the seeds very small, angular, and 
several to each bract. The common cypress 
is C. sempervirem^ a native of the East. 
The tree, with erect adpressed branches, 
ha’inng a slender pyramidal form, so fre- 
quently planted in Mohammedan buiying 
grounds, is a variety of this species. Several 
species have been introduced from India, 
China, and California into our shriibberie.s. 
SeeCypEEss. 

Cupric, Cuprous (ku'prik, ku'prus), a. Of 
or belonging to copper; as, cupric or cuprous 
acid. 

Cupriferous (ku-prif 6r-us), a. [L. cuprum, 
copper, and /ero, to bear.] Producing or 
affording copper; as, cupriferous silver. 
Cuprite (ku'prit), n. The red oxide of cop- 
per; red copper ore. 

Cuproid (kfi'proid), a. [L. cuprum, copper, 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] In crystal, a 
solid related to a tetrahedron, and contained 
under twelve equal triangles. 
Cuproplumtoite (ku-pro-plum'bit), n. A 
sulphide of copper and lead from Chili, 
occurring in forms of the regular system, 
with cubic cleavage. It contains a small 
percentage of silver. 

Cup-rose (kup^roz), n. The poppy. 

Cupula, Cupule ^'pu-la, ku'pul), n. [See 
Cupola, cup.] In 6oL a form of involucriim, 
occmTing in the oak, the beech, and the 
hazel, and consisting of bracts, not much 
developed, till after flowering, when they 
cohere by their bases, and form a kind of cup. 
Cupultfera (ku-pfi-lif^e-re), n. pi. [L. <mpula, 
and fero, to bear. ] The oak family, so named 
from the pee^ar husk or cup (cupule) in 
which the fruit is inclosed: a nat. order of 
apetalous dicotyledonous plants, with mon- 
cecious flowers, the sterile flowers being m 
catkins, and the fertile solitary, two or three 
together or in clusters, furnished with an 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note^ not, mbve; tube, tub, b]}l 


involucre which incloses the fruit or forms 
the cupule at its base. They are trees or 
shrubs, inhabiting chiefly the temperate 
parts'of the northern hemisphere. They are 
common in Europe, Asia, and N orth America. 
This order furnishes many trees, which are 
higlily valued on account of their timber. 
The chief genera are Qiiercus or oak, Casta- 
nea or chestnut, Fagus (.tr becsch, and Corylus 
or hazel The astringent bark of the oak 
abounds* in tannin, gallic acid, 
and quercine, and is used in 
tanning and dyeing. Galls are 
swelling.? on the leaf -stalks, ■ 
Ac. , of oaks when wounded by 
insects. is the outer 

layer of the iairk of the ^lan- ' 
ish {»ak. Hoc Oak. 
Cupuliferous ( ku - 
US), a. In Oot. bearing cu- 
pules. 

Cfup-valve (kup'vaiv), n. : „ a ^ ^ 
valve, the seat of which .is 
made to fit a, cover in the 
form of a vase, or of the por- 
tion of a sphere. 

Cur (kdrj, n. [From root of Icel. kurra, to 
grumble or mutter. Cog. i>. korre, a small 
dog. Others regard the w<»rd as an abbrevi- 
ation of curtail, a dog whose tail was cut off 
to di.squalify it for the chase,] 1. A degene- 
rate dog. 

They, . . . like to village curs, 

Bark when tiieir fellow?, do, S/iaJi;. 

2. A worthless man: in contempt. 

Your jiidgujentfi, tuy grave lords. 

Must give tliis city the He. Sha^. 

Curability ( kur-a-bil'i-ti ), n. Quality of 
being curable. 

Curable (kuria-bl), a. [See Cure.] That 
may be healed or cured; admitting a remedy; 
as, a extraUe w’ound or illsease; a curable 
evil 

Curableness (kfiria-bl-noB), n. Possibility 
of being cured, healed, or remedied. 
Curacoa (kb-ra-sty), n. A liipieur or cordial 
flavoured with orange-peel, cinnamon, and 
mace: so named from tiie island of Ciiravoa, 
wdiere it was first made. 

Curacy, CuratesMp (ku'ra-si, kfl'nlt-ship), 
n. [See Cube and curate.] The ofiice or 
empluyuient of a curate ; the eiiiployment 
of a clergyman wdio represents the incum- 
bent or beneik'iary of a church, parson, or 
viear, and officiates in his stoa<l. 

Curari, Curara (kuTa-re, kpTa-rii), n. A 
brown-black, shining, bi'ittlts resinous sub- 
stance, consisting of the aqueou.? extract of 
Strycknos taxifcfa, used by the B«>«th Ame- 
rican Indians for poisoning their arrows, 
especially the .small arrows shot from the 
blow-pipe. Curari may. except in very large 
doses, be introduced with impunity into the 
alimentary canal, but if introduced into a 
puncture of the skin so as to mix witii the 
blood, the effects are very soon fatal. It 
acts chiefly on the motor nerve.?, and causes 
death by yatralysis of the nerves of the re- 
sphatory organs. The greiit use of curari is 
for the chase, the animals killed by it being 
quite wholesome. It is variously written 
Ottrari, Urari, Woorara, iroorali, Woarali 
Ourarjiie (ku'ra-rin), n. An alkaloid ex- 
tracted from curari, fonning a yellowish 
amorphous bitter mass, more poisonous than 
the cm’ari which yields it, 0'05 gramme in- 
troduced into the skin of a rabbit killing it 
in a short time. 


Curassow (ku-ras'sd), n. The name given 



Crested Curassow (Crax alecior). 


to birds of the genus Crax, natives of the* 
warm parts of America. The crested curas- 

oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. iey. 
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sow is the Crax alector, a native of Guiana, 
Mexico, and Brazil; the red curassow is the 
Crax rubra, about the size of a turkey, an 
inhabitant of South America. The cushew- 
bird (l/rax is called the galeated 

curas.sow. See CEACIDiS, Ceax. 

Gurat.t Curietit E. A cuirass. Spenser, 
-Curate fkuTat), ». [L.L. cumtiis, one in- 
trusted with the cure of souls, from L. cura, ' 
eare.J Lit. one who has the cure of souls, 
ill which sense it is used in the Church of 
Biv^and prayer-book, ‘all Mshops aud 
curates;’ specifically, a clergyman in Epis- 
.eo})al churches, who is employed to perform 
divine service in the place of the incumbent, 
panson, or vicar. He must he licensed by the 
bishop or onlinary. in the Church of Eng- 
land there arc tw('» kind.s of curates, stipendi- 
ary and perpetual, A stipendiary curate is 
one who is hired by the rector or vicar to 
serve for him, aud may Ite removed at plea- 
sure; a pc'ipetual curate is one who is not 
<lependent on the rector, but is supported 
by ajjart of the tithes or otherwise. 
GuratesMp (kiYrat-ship), n. Bee CiriiACY. 
CuratiOE,t n. Cure; healing. Chaucer. 
'Curative (kuTa-tiv), a. Ilelating to the cure 
of diseases; tending to cure. 

Curator (ku-rat'6r3, 71 . [L. , from cim, mra- 
turn, to take care of, from eura, care.] 1. One 
ivho has the care and superintendence of 
anytliing, as a university, public library, 
mu-seum, fine art collection, or the like. 

Seeing the above-roentjoned strangers are like to 
eontii'me here yet awliiJe, at the least .some of them, 
the .society sha'll inucli stemd in need of a curator of 
exporiments. Jtoylc. 

{By the Universities ,\ct of 13=35 the patrotiage of 
the chairs (of the University of Hdinburgii) was 
transferred to seven atyaters, t'nroe of wiiom are 
nominated by the university court and four by tlie 
town council. Chctml-crs's Ency, 

2. hi Scots km, a guardian; one appointed 
to administer the estate of any person who 
is not legally competent to manage hi.s pro- 
perty, as a minor w’ho lias attained the ago 
of fourteen, or u lunatic, 

'CuratorsMp (ku-ratT'r-ship), n. The ofiice 
of a curator. 

Curatrix (ku-ratTiks), n. 1. She that cures 
orheals. -- 2. A female .superintemient or 
guardian, lUcharfhon. 

'Curb (kerb), r. f. [From Fr. eourher, to bend 
or crook, from L. eurmre, to bend or (.‘urve, 
from d5eruW6’, crooked, curved; same root as 
L, cireuTi, a circle, Cr. turius, m-ouked. | 

1. f To bend or curve. ‘ Crf>oked and curbed 
lines." U()liand.'—± To ijcnd to one’.s will; 
to check; to restrain; to hold back; to con- 
fine; to keep in subjectimi; as, to curb the 
passions. ‘And wisely learn to curb thy 
sorrows wild.’ Milkm. 

So the wiii of n living daughter curved {jy t!ie 
wiH of a duad father. ' ' iVai.ff. 

Curl' then, O yoatiU these raptures as they rise. 

Craapc,. 

3. To restrain with a curb ; to guide and 
manage by the reins, 

P.irt curl) tJieir fiery steeds. .'/I'lton. 

4. To strengthen or defend by a curb; as, to 
curb a well or a bank of earth. 

’Gurbt (kerb), v.i. To bend; to truckle, 
IBare,] 

Virtue itself of vice must pardoti 

Yea, curfj and woo, for leave to do hint good. 

AVw/,% 

'Curb (ktirb), n. 1, What cheeks, restrain.^, 
or holds back; restraint; check; hinderanee; 
as, public opinion is to many a curb upon 
licentiousness. 

Wild natures need wise curl's. Tennyson, 

2. A chain or strap attached tt» the branches 
of the bit of a liridle, and passing under the 
horse’s lower jaw, against which it is made 
to press tightly wheii the rein is pulled. 

Pie that before ran in the pastures wild 

Felt the stiif curb control ins angry jaws. Drayton. 

3. The edge-stone of a side walk or pave- 
ment; a curb-stone. — 4. A breast- wall or 
retaining tvall to support a bank of earth. 
The word is used also with various other 
technical meanings ; as, a casing of stone, 
wood, brick, or iron inside a well that is 
being sunk; a boarded structure to contain 
concrete; tlie wall-plate at the springing of 
a dome. 

Curb (kfirb), 71. [Fr. co7irhe, It. corba, from 
L. corbie, a basket, from form of swelling.] 
The general term for a hard and callous 
swelling on various parts of a horse’s leg, as 
the hinder part of the hock, the inside of 
the hoof, beneath the elbow of the hoof, A:c. 
Cfurba (k^rd^a), n. An African measure of 
capacity,, varying at different places from. 
7^ to 18 gallons, used by the negroes in the 


sale of palm-oil, grain, pulse, ^fec. It may 
he either a tub, a basket, or an earthen jiot. 
Curbable (k6rb'a-hl), a. Capable of being 
curbed or restrained. [Bare.] 

Curbless (kerbTes), a. Having no curb or 

Curb-plat© (kerb 'plat), n. A circular, 
continued plate, designed to support or 
restrain some part, as the wall-plate of a 
circularly or elliptically ribbed dome, the 
horizontal rib on the top of such a dome, 
in which the vertical ribs terminate; the 
plate of a skylight; the plate in a curb-roof 
which receives the feet of the upper rafters; 
the circular frame round a well. 

Curb -roof (kerb'rbf), 7i. [Fr. courher, to 
bend.] In arck a roof in which the raf- 
ters, instead of continuing 
.straight down from the 
ridge to the walls, are at a 
given height received on 
plates, which in their turn 
are supported by rafters 
less inclined to tlie hori- Curb-roof, 
zon, whose bearing is di- 
I’ectly on the walls, so that this kind of roof 
presents a bent appearance, whence its 
name. Called also a Mansard Hoof, from 
the name of its inventor. 

Curb -sender (k6rb'send-er), n. An auto- 
matic signalling apparatus invented by Sir 
W. Thomson of Glasgow (Lord Kelvin) and 
Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, and used in subma- 
rine telegraiihy. The message is punched 
on a paper-ribbon, which is then passed 
through the transmitting apparatus by 
clock-work. The name is due to the fact 
that when a current of one kind of electri- 
city is sent by theinstrument another of the 
opposite kind is sent immediately after to 
curb the first, the effect of the second trans- 
mission being to make the indication pro- 
duced by the first sharp and distinct, instead 
of slow and uncertain. 

Curb-stone (kerb‘.stdn), 71 . A stone placed 
against earth or stonework to hold the work 
together; the outer edge of afoot pavement. 
Curcas (ker'kas), n. A genus of euphorbi- 
aceous plants, containing a single species, 
Curcas pui'gans (the physic-nut), the seeds 
and oil of which are used in medicine. It 
is indigenous to tropical America, but is 
cultivated in all tropical countries. 
Curcll(kurch),w. [Abbrev. of kerchief, O.Fr. 
Cfmvre-c1ief,n covering for the head— coimnV, 
to cover, and chef, the head.] A kerchief; 
a woman’s covering for the head; an inner 
linen cap. ‘Her house so bien, her cifrc/i 
so clean.’ Bimis, [Scotch.] 

Curchie (kur'chi), n. A curtsey. ‘Wi’ a 
cw’chie low did stoop.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 
Curculio (k6r-kuTi-o), n. [L., a corn- worm, 
weevil] A liniuean genus of coleopterous 
insects, now raised into the family Cureu- 
lionidm, in which no genus of this name is 
retained. 

Curculionid03 (k6r'ku-li-on"i-de), n. pi. The 
weevils or siiout-lieetles, one of the most 
extensive families of coleopterous insects. 
About 8000 species are described, all of 
which are distinguished by their head being 
prolonged into a beak or snout, furnished 
at the tip with a minute pair of sharp hori- 
zontal jaws, whicli appendage is used by the 
animal in depositing its eggs, generally in 
the kernel of some fruit. They form numer- 
ous genera, all found on plants. 

Curcuma (kdr'ku-ma), n. [From an Asiatic 
name.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Eingiberacem. They have perennial tuber- 
ous roots and annual stems; the flowers are 
in spikes with concave bracts. Some with 
bright-coloured reddish or yellow flowers 
are foimd in our hothouses. C. Zermnhet 
and C. Zedomda furnish the zedoary of the 
shops. C. rubescens is a native of Bengal; 
it is an aromatic plant, and its pendulous 
tubers, as well as those of several other 
species, yield starch, and are employed by 
the natives for prepaiing aiTow-root. C, 
Amada (mango-ginger), a native of Bengal, 
is used for the same purposes as ginger. 0. 
longa yields turmeric, a mild aromatic sub- 
I stance, employed medicinally, and forming 
I an ingredient in the composition of cuiTy- 
i powder. See TuKMBRIC. 

Curcuma -paper (k6r'ku-ma-pa-p6r), n. 
Taper stained with a decoction of turmeric 
acid, and used by chemists as a test of free 
alkali, by the action of which it is stained 
; brown. 

Curcimiliie (kSr'kfi-minX n. The colouring 
matter of turmeric. 

Curd (kCrd), [Sc. and O.E. crud. Fro- 



bably connected with W. erwd, a round 
lump, and perhaps with 1. The 

coagulated or thickened part of milk, which 
is formed into cheese, or, in some countries, 
eaten as common food. ‘ Cards and cream 
the flower of country fare.’ Dryden. Gene- 
rally used in the plural form.— 2. The coag- 
ulated part of any liquid. 

Curd (k^rd), v.t. To cause to coagulate; to 
turn to curd; to curdle; to congeal. 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood 
To say I am thy mother? Sketk. 

Curd (k6rd), v.i. To become curdled or 
coagulated; to become curd. 

It doth posset 

And curd, like eager droppiijg.s into milk, SkaJb. 

Curdiuess (k^rd'i-nes), ?^. State of being 
curdy. 

Curdle (kCu\Vl),u.L pret. <& pp. curdled; ppr. 
curdling. [Dim. of em'd, v.i.] 1. To coag- 
ulate or concrete; to thicken or change into 
curd. 

Powder of mint and powder of red roses keep the 
milk from curdling- in the stomach. Bacon. 


2. To run slow -with terror ; to freeze ; to 
congeal; as, the blood curdles in the veins. 
Curdle (kerd'l), v.t. 1 . To change into curd; 
to cause to thicken; to coagulate or con- 
crete; as, rennet curdles milk.— 2, To con- 
geal or make run slow. ‘ My chilled blood 
is curdled in my veins.' Dryden. 

Curdog (k6r'dog), 7 i. A cur. 

Curdy (kferd'i), a. Like curd ; full of curd ; 
coagulated. 

Cure (kur),n. [O.Fr. m7'e, L. cura, care.] 

1. f Care; concern; attention; charge. 

Of study took he most atre and heed. Chaucer. 
Cranmer had declared, in emphatic terms, that God 
had immediately committed to Christian princes the 
whole cure of all their subjects, as well concerning 
the administration of God’s word for the cure of souls, 
as concerning the administration of things political 
Macmtbxy. 

2. A spiritual charge ; care of the spiritual 
welfare of people; the employment or ofiice 
of a curate; curacy. ‘A young clergyman, 
when he is confined to a country cure.’ IL 
Nelson. 

These did not always hold ther cures as honours 
and appendages to their Italian dignities. H/iltnan. 

8. Bemedial treatment of disease ; method 
of medical treatment ; as, to try the cold- 
water cii7'e. — 4, llemedy for disease; restor- 
ative; that which heals; as, laudarmm is 
used as a cure for toothache.— 5. A healing; 
restoration to health from disease and to 
soundness from a wound; as, the medicine 
will effect a cure. 

Cure (kur), v. t. pret. <fc pp. cured; ppr. cur- 
ing. 1 . To restore to health or to a sound 
state; to heal 

The child was cured from that very hour. 

Mat. xvii. iS. 

2. To remove or put an end to by remedial 
means; to heal, as a disease; to remedy. 

Then he called his twelve disciples together and 
gave them power ... to atre diseases. Take ix. r. 

When the person and the cause of the ill- 
ness are both mentioned, cure is followed by 
qf before the latter; as, the physician cured 
the man of his fever. ~3. To prepare for 
preservation, as by drying, salting, A:c. ; as, 
to cure hay; to cure fish or beef. 

Cure (kur), v.i l.f To care. Chaucc}-.-— 

2. To effect a cure, 

I.ike Achilles’ spear. 

So able with the change to kill and cure. S/iaA 

3. To become well; to be cured. 

One desperate grief cures with another's languish. 


0ur4 (kii-ra,), n. [Fr,] A curate; a parson. 

Ctireless (kur'les), a. That cannot be cured 
or healed ; incurable ; not admitting of a 
remedy; as, a cureless disorder. ‘ A ctireless 
ill’ I>TyAe7i. 

Curer (kur'er), n. 1. A physician; one wdio 
heals.— 2. One who preserves provisions, as 
beef, fish, and the like, from speedy putre- 
faction by means of salt, or in any other 
manner. 

Curette (ku-ret), n. [Fr.] In surg. a scoop- 
shaped instrument for removing the matter 
that may he left in the eye after operating 
for cataract. 

Curfew (k6r'fu), 71. [Fr. counre-feu, cover- 
fire, from L. cooperire, to cover, and focus, 
hearth, fire-place.] 1. A bell rung in the 
evening as a signal to the inhabitants to 
rake up their fires and retire to rest. This 
practice was introduced into England from 
the Continent by William the Conqueror, 
and is believed to have originated as a pre- 
caution against the outbreak of fires.— 2. A 
bell still rung in some parts in continuation 
of this old custom. 


The cur/ew tolls the knell of parting day. Gray, 


ch, cAain; eh, Sc. loch; g, go; j, iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; JH, then; th, JAin; w, •wig; %vh, u’Aig; zh, azure.— See Kkv. 
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3.t A cover for a fire; a fire-plate. Such 
covers were sometimes highly ornamented 



Curfew for fire.— Demniin’s Encyc. des Beaux Arts, 

and were no mean works of art. ‘ Pots, pans, 
curfeti'ft, and the like.’ Bacon. 

OurfttfiBle (kur-fuffl), v.t To disorder; to 
ruffie; to dishevel; as, her hair was a’ cur- 
f liked. [Scotch.] 

CurfuiSe (kur-fuffl), n. The state of being 
disordered or niflled; agitation; tremor. 

My lord lunun be turned feel outright, an’ he puts 
hirasel’ into sic a atrfnffle for onything you could, 
bring him, Edie. Sir fV, Scoit, 

CtirlSL <kuh’i-a), pL Curise (ku'ri-e). [L,] 

1. In Rom, antiq. (a) one of the thirty divi- 
sions made by Romulus of the Roman 
people, (b) A building in which the curise 
met for the celebration of divine worship, 
(c) The building in which the senate held its 
deliberations.— 2. In law, a court of justice. 
3. The Roman see in its temporal aspect, 
including the pope, cardinals, &c. 
Cuiialistic (kuTi-al-is"tik), a. [L. curialis.] 
Pertaining to a court. 

Curialityt <ku-ri-al'i-ti), n. [L. curialis, 
from cimat a court.] The privileges, pre- 
rogatives, or retinue of a court. 

Cfurietjt n. See Curat. 

Curing-house (kurTng-hous), n. A build- 
ing in which any tiling is cured; specifically, 
in the West Indies, a house wherein sugar 
is drained and dried. 

Curiologic (ku^ri-o-loj^^ik), a. [Gr. Icyrio- 
logia, propriety of speaking.] Designating 
a rude kind of hieroglyphics, in which a 
thing is represented by its picture. 
Curiosity (ku-ri-osfi-ti), n. [L. curiositas. 
See Curious.] 1. A strong desire to see 
something novel or to discover something 
unknown, either by research or inquiry; a 
desire to gratify the senses with a sight of 
what is new or unusual, or to gratify the 
mind with new discoveries; inquisitiveness. 
‘Curiosity, Inquisitive, importune of secrets.’ 
Milton. 


Desire to know why and \\av)-~c 2 iriosiiy : man is 
distinguished not only by his reason, but also by this 
singular passion from all other animals. Hobbes, 

2. t Nicety; delicacy; fastidiousness. 

When thou wast in thy gilt and thy perfumes, they 
mockt thee for too mucn hi7‘iosity. Shak. 

3. Accuracy; exactness; nice performance; 
curiousness. ‘The curiosity of the work- 
manship of nature.' Ray.-- 4.t A nice ex- 
periment. 

There hath been practised a curiosity, to set a tree 
on the north side of a wall, and at a little height to 
draw it through the wall, &c. Baccot. 

6. An object of curiosity; that whiclx excites 
a desire of seeing or deserves to be seen, as 
novel and extraordinary. 

We took a ramble together to see the curiosities ol 
this great town, Acidisoft, 


[The first and the last senses are those in 
which the word is now chiefly used.] 
Curioso (ku-ri-6'so), n. [It.] A curious per- 
son; avii’tuoso. 

Curious (kti'ri-us), a. [L. eunosus, from 
cwm, care. See Cure.] 1. Strongly desirous 
to discover what is novel or unknown; soli- 
citous to see or to know; inquisitive. 

Be not curiotis in unnecessary matters. 

Ecclus, iii. 23 . 

2. Habitually inquisitive; addicted to re- 
search or inquiry; as, a man of a curious 
turn of mind: sometimes followed by after 
and sometimes by of. ‘ Curious after things 
elegant and beautiful.’ TToodward, ‘Curi- 
ous of antiquities.’ Dryden.—Z. Accurate; 
careful not to mistake; solicitous to be cor- 
rect, 

- Men were not curiaits what syllables or particles 
.they used. Hooker, 

4. Careful; nice; solicitous in selection; diffi- 
cult to please. 

A temperate man is not curious of fancies and de- 
Kciousness; for he thinks not much, and speaks not 
often of meat and drink. y^er. Taylor. 


6. Made with care; nice; exact; subtle. 

Both these senses embrace their objects . . . with a 
more discrimination. Holder. 

6. Artful; nicely diligent. 

Each ornament about her seemly lies, 

By curious chance, or careless art, composed. 

Fairfax. 

7. Wrought with care and art; elegant; neat; 
finished; as, a curious work. ‘ The curious 
girdle of the ephod.’ Ex. xxviii. S. ‘Curi- 
ous lace-work of a highly polished literary 
style.’ Prof. Blackie.—-^. Requiring care 
and nicety; as, curious arts. Acts xix, 19.— 

9. Rigid; severe; particular. [Rare.] 

For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signor Baptista, of whom I hear so well. Skak, 

10. Rare; singular; exciting curiosity or pr- 
prise; awakening curiosity; as, a curious 
fact. — 11. Ridiculously odd or strange.™ 
Curious in, curious about, having a passion, 
taste, or liking for; studious of; solicitous 
about. 

These things if they are curious m, they can get 
for a dollar in the next village. B^tierson. 

—Wonderful, Strange, Surprising, Curious. 
See under Wonderful. 

Curibusly (kuM-us-li), adv. 1. With nice in- 
spection; inquisitively; attentively. 

I saw nothing at first, but observing it more curi- 
ottsly, the spots appeared. Newton. 

2. With nice care and art; exactly; neatly; 
elegantly. Ps. cxxxix. 15.™ 3. In a singular 
manner; unusually. 

CuriO'ilBliess (ku'ri-us-nes), n. 1. Careful- 
ness; painstaking; nicety; exactness. 

My father’s care 

With curiousness and care did train me up. 

Massinger. 

2. Fitness to excite curiosity; exactness of 
workmanship. South— S. Singularity of 
contrivance.— 4. Curiosity; intiuisitiveness. 

Ah 1 first cause of all our ill. 

And yet the plague which most torments us still. 

Sir JV, A lexander. 

Curl 0c6rl), u.t. [Formerly written Crull. 
Cog. D. krullen, Dan. krblle, to curl] 1. To 
turn, bend, or form into ringlets; to crisp, 
as the hair.— 2. To writhe; to twist; to coil, 
as a serpent. 

I sooner will find out the beds of snakes, 

Letting them curl themselves about my limbs. 
Beau. & FI. 

3. To dress ivith, or as with, curls. 

The snaky locks 

That curled Megrera. Milton. 

4. To raise in waves or midulatioiis ; to 
ripple. 

Seas would be pools, without the brushing air 
To curl the waves. Bjyden, 

Curl (k6rl), ui. 1. To bend or contract into 
curls or ringlets, as ha^I^— 2, To move in 
cuiwes or spirals; to rise in waves or un- 
dulations; to ripple. 

Curlin/f smokes from village tops are seen. Po^e, 
Gayly curl the waves before each dashing prow. 

Byron. 

3. To writhe; to twist itself. 

Then round her slender waist he curled. Drydeti.. 

4. To shrink; to shrink back; to bend and 
sink; as, he cMried down into a corner. —5. To 
play at the game called curling, [Scotch. ] 

Curl (kM), n. 1. A ringlet of hair or any- 
thing of a like form. 

Shakes his ambrosial and gives the nod; 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god. Pope. 

2. Undulation; a waving; sinuosity; flexure. 
‘Waves or which usually arise from 
sand-holes,’ Sir I. Newton.— Z. A winding 
in the grain of wood.— 4. A disorder which 
affects potato crops, and by which their tops 
become shrivelled. 

Curl-cloud (kfermoud), a A name given 
by some meteorologists to the cloud known 
as Cirrus. 

He (Mr. Howard) had proposed, as names for the 
kinds of clouds, the following : Cirrus, Cirro-cumulus, 
Cirro-stratus, Cumulo-stratus.Cumulus, Nimbus, Stra- 
tus. In an abridgment of his views, given in the 
Supplement to tJte Encyclopedia Britannica, English 


of the bird, Fr. mnrlh.^ Numeuius, a ge- 
nus of grallatoriul birds of the same family 
(Scolopacidm) as the snipe and woodcock, 
characterized ]»y a long, slender, curved bill, 
tall, and partly naked legs, and a short tail. 
The wings ttf the larger s|>ecies, when 
spread, measure more tliaii 3 feet from tip 
to tip. The common curlew (the whaup of 
Bcothind) is the Numenius arquatn, which 
is met with in most part.s of Europe. In 
Britain during the summer the curlews fre- 
quent the large heathy and boggy moors, 
and in autumn and winter they depart to 
the sea-side in great numijcrs. This bird is 




Stacken-cloud, Rain-cloud, F^l-cloud. IVheiuell. 

Curled (k^rld), p. and a. Having the hair 
curled; curly. 

So opposite to marriage, that she shunn’d 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, S/tak. 

Cuxledxiess (kSrld'nes), n. State of being 
curled. [Rare.] 

Ourled-pate (kSrld'pat), a. Having curled 
hair. * Curled-pate mifims,.* Shak. 

Curler (kM'Sr), n. i. He who or that 
which curls.— 2. One who engages in the 
amusement of curling. See Curling. 

Curlew (kSrilff), n. [Imitative of the cry 


Common CurUrw {Nurtunins arquaia], 

of an ash-colour diversified by black. The 
lesser curlew, or whimbrcl, is theNuuwnius 
phmopus. 

uurliewurlie (kur'Ii-wui’-li), n. A fantastic 
circular ornament. [Scutch,] 

Ah ! it’s a brave kirk— nune o’ yer whiguiaiceries 
and curliciQurlies and open-stcek hums about it. 

■ Sir IK Scott. ■ : 

Curliness (k^rlT-nes), n. State of being 
curly. 

Curling (kerring), n. [Set* C?url. The 
sense of curling, twisting, is intimately asso- 
ciated with that of a rt)lling x’ihratory mo- 
tion. such as the early ill-furmed stones 
doubtlessly had.] A %vmtcr amuBement on 
the ice, in which contending parties slide 
large smooth stones of a circular foim from 
one mark, to another, called tlm tee. The 
chief object of the player is to Imri his stone 
along tlie icc towards the tee with proper 
strength and precision; unci on the skill 
displayed by the players in idacing their 
own stones in favourable i[)ositioii.s, or in 
driving rival stones out of favmirable posi- 
tions, depends the chief interest of t he game. 
Curling-irons, Cuxling-tongs (kc>rl'ing-i- 
ernz, kerl'ing-tongz), n. An instrument for 
cm’ling the liair. 

Curling-stone (kCu-ring-stoo), n. The stone 
used in the game of curling. In shape it 
resembles a .small cheese, with a handle in 
the upper side. 

Curling-stuff (k^rFing-stuf), n. Timber in 
which the fibres wind or curl at the places 
where branches have shot out from the 
trunk of the ti'ee. 

Curly (k^iT'i), a. Having curls; tending to 
curl; full of ripples. 

Curly-headed, Curly-pated (kferlT-hed-ed, 
kdrri-pat-ed), a. Having curling hair. 
Curmudgeon (k6r-miij'on), n. [Said to T>e 
from corn-mudgin, a dealer in corn— corn- 
dealers being reckoned, in old times, the 
most flinty-hearted and avaricious of men. 
‘Being but a rich come-rmulgin, that with a 
quart (or measure of come of two pounds) 
had bought the freedom of his fellow- 
citizens.’ Holland,'] An avaricious churlish 
fellow; a miser; a niggard; a churl. ‘A 
penurious curmudgeon/ Locke. 
Curmudgeonly (k6r-muj'’on-li), a. Avari- 
cious; covetous; niggardly; churlish. 
Curmurring (kur-muriring), n. [Imitative.) 

1. A low rumbling sound.— 2. The motion in 
the bowels produced by a slight attack of 
the gripes. ‘ Some cvrniurrin’ in his guts.’ 
Bums. [Scotch.] 

Guru (kurn), n. A quantity; an indefinite 
number. [Scotch.] 

Ane’s nane, twa’s some, three’s a curn, and four’s 
a pun. Scotch nursery rhyme. 

Ouxpin (kuip'in), n. The rump of a fowl; 
often appUed in a ludicrous sense to the 
posteriors of man; a crupper. [Scotch.] 
Curple (kuripl), n. The crupper; the but- 
tocks. *My hap, douce hingin' owre my 
curple/ Burns. [Scotch.] 

Currach, Currack (kuriraCh, kurirak), n. 
[Scotch.] 1. A coracle, or small skiff; a 
boat of wicker-work, covered with hides.™ 

2. A small cart made of twigs. 

The fuel was carried in creels, and the corns 
curracks. Statistical Account of Scotland. 


Fate, far, tat, me, met. h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mijve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; . ti. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. ley. 
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OTirraEt(kii'rant), n. [From Corinth, whence 
it was probably first introduced.] 1. A 
small kind of dried ^^rape, imported from 
the Levant, cliieiiy from Zaiite and Cepha- 
lonia, used in cookery. —2. Tlie name pven 
to the fruit as well as the slirubs of several 
species of Ribes, iiat. order G-rossulariacere, 
from the berries resenibling in size the 
small grapes from the Levant. The red cur- 
rant is It rubrum, of which the white cur- 
rant is a variety; the black currant is the 
JL mirum; and the fltnvering currant the 
R. muquineum, the berries of which are in- 
sipid, but not, as popularly suppo.sed, poh 
sonous. 

Currant, Current (kuFrant, kur'rent), a. 
In her. same as Courant (which see). 

Currant-jelly (ku'rant-jei-li), n. Jelly made 
of the juice of currants. 

Curranto (kii-ranTo), n. See CoURANT. 

Currant-Wine (ku'rant-win), ?i. Wine made 
from the juice of currtints. 

Currency (ku'ren-si), n. [See Current.] 

1. Lit. a finwing, running, or X)asaing; a 
continu(!d or uninterrupted eonr.se like that 
of a stream. ‘The cumtoc?/ of time.’ Ay- 
A continued course in public opi- 
nion, belief, or reception; a passing from 
person to person, or from age to age; as, a 
report has had a long or general currency. 

It cannot be too often repeated, line upon line, 
prece{.)t upon precept, until it comes into the eur- 
reUQ of a proverb— To innovate in not to reform. 

Bitrke, 

3. A continual pas.sing from hand to hand, 
as coin or hills of credit; circulation; as, the 
currency of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
the currency of bank-bills <jr of treasury 
notes, -—4. Fluency; readiness of utterance. 
[Rare or ob.solete.]— 5, General estimation; 
the rate at which anything is geiieniliy 
valued. 

He takes greatness of kingdoms according to tlieir 
bulk and cumucj/, and not after intrinsic value. 

Bamn. 

6. That which is current or In eirculatiou 
as a medium of trade; that which is in cir- 
culation, or is given and taken as Iia\nng 
value, or as representing property; as, the 
currency of a co\m%vy.-~ Metallic currency, 
the gold, silver, and copper in circulation 
in any country. --Pajter cu rre ncy, that which 
passes current as a sub.-stitiito for money or 
a representative of it. Paper cumney may 
be divided into hank eurrancy, as the notes 
of the Bunk of England, and the ntdes id 
other ba.nk,s, w'hether private or joint-stock: 
and private paper currency, which consists 
of liillB of exchange and chetiues upon 
bankers. 

Current (ku'rent), a, [L. enrrens, currantis, 
ppr. of enrro, to run,] 1. Running or mov- 
ing rapidly, ‘ Still eyes the current stream.’ 
Milfuu. *To chase a creature that was cur- 
rent then in tho.se wild woods.’ Tennyson. 
Hence— 2, Passing from per.siin to pei'.son, 
or from hand to hand; circulating; common, 
general, or fashionable; generally receivcai; 
popular; as, the current notions of the day 
or age. 

AH the current political opirdons have been dis- 
cussed in the daily and wt.'ekly papers with great 

/ ability. Sir G. C. Lenvis. 

3. Established by ccunmon estimation; gene- 
rally received; as, the current value of coin. 

4. That may be allowed or admitted; fitted 
for general acceptance or circulation; au- 
thentic; genuine; ijassabie. 

Ah, Buckingham, now do I play tise touch 

To try if tliou lie current gold indood. Sha^, 

Thou camst make 

No excuse current, but to h.-ing tliyself. 

6. Now passing; present in its course: as, 
the current month <»r year.— Currenf coin, 
coin in general circulath>n. 

Current (ku'rent), ?i. 1. A fiowdng or pass- 
ing; a stream: applied to tluids; as, a mr- 
rmtt of water or of air. —2, A body of water 
or air moving in a certain direction; as, the 
Gulf-stream is a remarkable current in the 
Atlantic. The set of a current is that point 
of the compass toward which the waters 
run; and the dr(ft of a current is the rate 
at which it runs.— •JS'h'ef.ne current, the pas- 
sage of electricity from one pole of an ap- 
pahitus to the other, five EbECTiiiciTY.— 
Atmospheric currents, disturbances of the 
atmospheric mass from regular or acci- 
dental causes, and which constitute winds. 
$, Course; progressive motion or movement; 
continuation; ‘as, the current of time,— 4 A 
connected series; successive course; as, the 
current of events, — », General or main 
course; as, the current of opinion. [In such 
expressions as 6th current (or curt.), current 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locii; g, go; j, job; 


is really an adjective, the expression being 
short for current month.) 

Currente calamo (ku-ren'te kala-mo), [L., 
lit. with the pen running.] Offhand; rapidly, 
with no stop. 

Currently (ku'rent-li), adv. In constant mo- 
tion; with continued progression; hence, 
commonly; generally; popularly; with gene- 
ral acceptance; as, the story is currently 
reported. 

Cuxrentness (ku'rent-nes), n. l. Currency; 
circulation; general reception. —2. B’luency; 
easiness of pronunciation. [Rare or obso- 
lete.] 

When substantjalness combineth with delightful- 
ness and currentness with staydne.ss, how can the 
language sound other than roost full of sweetness. 

Camden. 

Curricle (ku'ri-kl), n. [L. currwulum, from 
cmro, to run.} 1. A chaise or carriage with 
two wheels, drawn by two horses abreast. 
The splendid carriage of the wealthier guest. 

The ready chaise and driver smartly dress’d ; 
Whiskeys and gigs and curricles are there, 

And high-fed prancers many a raw-boned pair. 

Crabbe. 

2, t A small or short coui’se. 

Upon a curricle in this world depends a long 
course of the next. Sir T. Browne. 

Ctirricultmi (ku-rik^u-lum), n. [L.] i. A 
race-course; a place for running, &c.— 

2. A specified fixed course of study in a uni- 
versity, academy, school, or the like; as, the 
arts curriculum; the medical curriculum. 

Currie (ku'ri), n. Same as Curry. 

Currier (ku'ri-6r), n. [L. coriarius; Fr. 
corroyeur. See Curry, v.t. 1.] A man 
who dresses and colours leather after it is 
tanned. 

Cnrriery (ku'ri-6-ri), n. i. The trade of a 
eurrier.— 2. The place where the trade of a 
currier is earned on. 

Currish (k^riish), a. [See Cur.] Like a cur; 
having the qualities of a cur; snappish; 
snarling; churlish; intractable; quarrel- 
some; brutal; malignant ‘The currish S&w.* 
Shale. ‘Thy currish spirit governed a wolf.’ 
Shak. 

Currishly (k^riish-li), adv. Like a cur; in a 
brutal manner. 

Currishness (k6r'Lsh-nes), n. Snappishness; 
snarling disposition; churlishness. 

Diogenes . . . by his currishness got him the 
name of dog. Feltham, 

Curry .(knTi), v.t. pret & pp. curried; ppr. 
currying, [Fr. corroyer, conroier, to pre- 
pare, conroi, preparation— con, and -roi=s 
-my in E. array.) 1. To di-ess after tanning; 
to soak, pare, or scrape, cleanse, beat, and 
colour tanned hides, and prepare them for 
use.— 2. To rub and clean with a comb. 

Your short horse is soon curried. Beau. Sr FI. 

3. To beat; to drub; to thrash; as, to curry 
one’s hide. 

By setting brother against brother, 

To claw .and curr^y one another. Butler. 

—To curry favour, to seek favour by offi- 
ciousness, kindness, flattery, caresses, and 
the like. 

This humour succeeded so with the puppy, that an 
ass would go the same way to work to curry favour 
for himself. V Estrange. 

[The phrase to curry favour is, said to be a 
corruption for * curry favel,' Fr. ^Striller 
faumau,* to curry the chestnut horse. Shak- 
.spere, Hen. IV. part ii, v. 1, uses curry in 
tlxis sense without appending favour. 

If I had a suit to Master Shallow, I would humour 
his men; if to his men, I would curry with Master 
Shallow. Shah, 

The form to curry favel was used by old 
authors. 

Neither yet Jet any man curry favel with himself 
after this wise. Udal.l 

Curry (ku'ri), [Per, tchurdi, juice, broth.] 

1. A kind of sauce much used in Intlia, con- 
tmning cayenne-pepper, garlic, tuimeric, 
coriander seed, ginger, and other strong 
spices. It is poured on the food, which is 
hence spoken of as ewried rice, fowl, &c. 

2. A stew of fish, fowl, &c., cooked with 
curry-sauce. 

Cuxry (ku'xi), v.t. pret. pp. curried; ppr. 
currying. To flavour with curry. 
Grirry-comb (kiTri-kom), n. [See Comb.] 
An iron instrument or comb with very short 
teeth, for combing and cleaning horses. 
Curry-comb (ku'ri-kom), v.t. To rub down 
or comb with a curry-comb. 

Currylug (ku'ri-ing), n. 1. The act of rub- 
bing down a horse.— -2. The art of dressing 
skins after they are tanned, for the pur- 
oses of the shoemaker, saddler, coach and 
amess maker, <fec., or of giving them the 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing^; TH, fhen; th, thin; 


necessary smoothness, lustre, colour, and 
supjdeness. 

Curry-powder (ku'ri-pou-der), n. A con- 
diment used for making curi^, composed of 
turmeric, coriander seed, ginger, and cay- 
enne-pepper, to which salt, cloves, carda- 
moms, pounded cinnamon, onions, garlic, 
and scraped cocoa-nut may be added at 
pleasure. 

Curse (kSrs), v.t. pret. cursed; pp. cursed 
or curst; cursing. [A. Sax. cursmn, to 
curse, perhaps lit. to execrate by the sign of 
the cross, by metathesis from cross (w'hich 
see). But it is doubtful if A. Sax, cors, curs, 
a curse, has any connection with cross.) 
1. To utter a wish of evil against one; to 
imprecate evil upon; to calf for mischief 
or injury to fall upon; to execrate. 

Thou Shalt not ettrsetht ruler of thy people. 

Ex. xxH. 28. 

Curse me this people, for they are too mighty forme. 

Num, xxii. 6, 

Hence--2. To bring a curse on by wishing or 
imprecating evil to or upon; to blast; to 
bHght. 

Sure some fell fiend has our line. 

That coward should be son of mine. Sir IF. Scott. 

3. To injure; to subject to evil; to vex, 
harass, or torment with great calamities. 

On impious realms and barbarous kings impose 
Thy plagues, and cterse 'em with such sons as those. 

Fope. 

Curse (k6rs), v.i. To utter imprecations; to 
affirm or deny with imprecations of divme 
vengeance; to use blasphemous or profane 
language; to swear. 

Then began he to curse and to swear. Mat xxvi. 74. 

Curse (k^rs), n. 1 . Malediction; the expres- 
sion of a wish of evil to another; imprecation 
of evil. 


Shimei . . . who cursed me with a grievous curse. 

X Ki. ii. 8. 

They entered into a curse, and into an oath. 

Neh. X, 29, 

2. Evil solemnly or in passion invoked upon 
one. 


The priest shall write all these at 7 'ses in a book. 

Nuin, V 23. 

3. That which brings evil or severe afllic- 
tion; toiment; great vexation. ‘The com- 
mon curse of mankind, folly and ignorance.’ 
Shak. 

1 will make tliis city a ettrse to all nations. Jer. xxvi. 6 . 

4. Condemnation; sentence of divine ven- 
geance on sinners. 

Christ hath redeemed us from the ettrse of the law. 

Gal. iii, 13, 

— Cui'se of Scotland, incarcl-playing, the nine 
of diamonds. V arious hypotheses have been 
set up as to the origin of this pln-ase; as, 
that it was the card on which the ‘Butcher 
Duke ’ wrote a cruel order after Culloden; 
but the phrase was in use before; that 
it is a corruption of cross of Scotland, 
the nine diamonds being arranged some- 
what like a St. Andrew's cross; that, in 
the game of Pope Joan, the nine of dia- 
monds is the Pope, of whom the Scotch have 
an especial horror; that a cross of lozenges, 
like the nine of diamonds, formed the arms of 
Colonel Parker, who commanded with great 
severity in Scotland, after the death of 
Charles !.; also (and this is most probably 
the true explanation), that it represented 
the heraldic bearings of the Earl of Stair, 
who was detested for his share in tlie mas- 
sacre of Glencoe.— -S yn, Malediction, exe- 
cration, ban, anathema, excommunication, 
afiliction, torment. 

Curse (kOrs), n. [A fonn of O.E. kerse, a eress, 
A. Sax. cerse. ‘Wisdom and wit now is. 
not worth a kerse."" Piers Plowman.) A 
cress : a word used only in such phrases as 
‘not to care a curse'; ‘not worth a curse’, 
Heedless to say that tlie meaning commonly 
attached to the word is coarser. 

Cursed (kers'ed), p. and a. 1 . Execrated; 
afflicted; vexed; tormented; blasted by a 
curse. 


Let us fiy this cursed place. Milton. 

2. Deserving a ciu'se; execrable; hateful; 
detestable ; abominable; wicked. ‘ Cursed 
thoughts. ’ Shak. ■— 8. Vexatious; troublesome. 

* This cursed quarrel.’ Pry den. ‘ Wounding 
thonis and cursed thistles.’ Prior. 

Cursedly (kers'ed-li), adv. In a cursed man- 
ner; enomously; miserably; in a manner to 
be cursed or detested. 

Cursedness (kers'ed-nes), n. l. The state of 
being under a curse, or of being doomed to 
execration or to evil. —2. t Blasphemous, 
profane, or evil speech; cursing. 

His mouth is full of mrsedness. 

Of fraud, deceit, and guile. 

Old metrical version of Psalms. 


w, loig; wh, lo/iig; zh, azure.— See K,KY. 
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diarser (kSrs'^r), n. One wiio curses or utters 
a curse. 

CUJStiipt OiSr'sliip), 'll, [SeeCmi.] A ludi- 
crous title of address (on type of lordship, 
worship), as indicating the currish, snarl- 
ing, or mean disposition of the person ad- 
dressed. 

How durst th’, I say, oppose thy curshifi 
’Gainst anus, authority, and worship? Hudtbras, 

€tLrsingGc«rs'™g). Execration; the utter- 
ing of a cui’se; a dooming to vexation or 
misery. 

God in cHrsin”: gives us better gifts 
Than men in blessing. E. B. Browning. 

€ursitor (k6r'si-t6r), n. [From the I, curso, 
oursito, to run.] 1. In England, -a clerk in the 
Court of Chancery, whose business was to 
make out original writs. The office was 
abolished by 5 and 6 Wm. IV. Ixxxii. The 
office of Giirsitor baron, who administered 
oaths to sheriffs, bailiffs, functionaries of 
the customs, &c., was abolished by 19 and 
20 Viet. lxxxyi.—2.t A courier or runner. 
‘Cwmtors to and fro.* Holland. 

Cursive (kSr'siv), a. [It. corsivo, running. 
See COUBSE and Current.] Kunning; flow- | 
ing.— Cursive hand, in writing, a running ! 
hand. 

Cursively (ker'siv-li), adv. In a running 
manner; fluently. 

Cursor Gter^sSr), n. [L,, a runner.] Any part 
of a mathematical instrument that slides 
backward and forward npon another part, 
as the piece in an equinoctial ring-dial that 
slides to the day of the month, or the point 
that slides along a beam-compass, &c. 
Cuxsoraryt (kers6-ra-ri), a. Cursory; hasty; 
running rapidly over. ‘With a cursorary 
eye.* Shah [A doubtful reading.] 
Cursores (k6r-s6'rez), n. pi [L., runners.] 

1. The runners, an order of birds (correspond- 
ing to the family Struthioiiidse of most or- 
nithologists, the order Eatitce of others), so 
named from their remarkable velocity in 
running. The wings are but little deve- 
loped, and are totally incapable of raising 
the birds from the groimd, and the breast- 
bone is flat and not keeled as in other birds. 
Hence the name Eatitse (L. ratis, a raft). 
The utmost that the wings can accomplish 
is to assist the powerful run, which is 
effected by the strong and highly developed 
legs. T]^p order comprises the ostrich, the 
cassowary, the emu, rhea, and the apteryx. 

2. A name given to those spiders which 
make no webs, but catch their prey by swift 
pursuit, such as the wolf-spider (Lycosa). 

Cursorial (ker-so^ri-al), a. 1. Adapted for 
running; as, the legs of a dog are cursorial. 
2. Of or pertaining to the Cursores; as, the 
cursorial order of birds. 

Cursorily (kei’^so-ri-li), adv. [See Cursory.] 
In a running or hasty manner; slightly; 
hastily; -svithout attention; as, I read the 
paper cursorily. 

Cursoriuess (k^i’'sd-ri-nes), n. Slight ^iew 
or attention. 

Cursorius (lc6r-s0T’i-us), n. A genus of gral- 
latorial birds, forming the sub-family Curso- 
rime of some naturalists, belonging to the 



Brazen-winged Courser (C. chalcopterns). 


slight; superficial; careless; not exercising 
close attention; as, a cu7'sory reader; a cur- 
sory view. 

The regard I have ever borne in my mind towards 
men of eminence ... led me at my leisure to make 
cursory collections out of my books of tlieir lives and 
actions. Strype. 

Truth or reality is not that which lies on the surface 
of things and can be perceived by ex'} cursory ob- 
server. Dr, Caird. 

2.t Eunning about; not stationary, ‘Their 
mrsorymen.* Proceedings against Garnet. 
Syn. Hasty, superficial, slight, careless, de- 
sultory, inattentive. 

Ourst(kerst),a. [Frobably from curse. Wedg- 
wood refers it to the O.E. crus, wr.athful, 
and connects it with Fr. courroux, wrath. ] 
Froward; peevish; snarling; ill-tempered; 
crusty. 

They are never «<!?'jFJfbut when they are hungry. 


Though his mind ^ 

Be ne’er so mrst, his tongue is kind. 


Sha/j. 


plover tribe, including those birds which, 
from the limited development of their wings, 
are unable to fly, but which from the size 
and strength of their legs possess superior 
powers of running. The bill is long, as also 
the legs; and the mandibles are arched and 
compressed towards their extremities. To 
tins genus belong the black-bellied courier, 
the brazen-winged courser, and the cream- 
coloured courser or swift-foot. These birds 
chiefly inhabit Africa. 

Ciirsoxy G^er'so-ri), a. [L. cursorius, from 
cursus. See Course.] 1. Eunning; hasty; 


Crashaw. 

Cnrstfult (kerstTul), «. Crusty; peevish; ill- 
natured. 

CnrstfiiUyt (k6rst'ful-li), adv. Crustily; 
peevishly; ill-natm-edly. ‘ Cimtfully mad.' 
Marston. 

Cnrstly (kCrstli), adiv. Crustily; maliciously. 

With hate the wise, with scorne the saints, 

Evermore are cttrstly crost. Sylt/ester, Dit Bartas, 

Curstness (kerst'nes), n. Peevishness; ma- 
lignity; frowardness; crabbedness; surliness. 

‘ The curstmss of a shrew.’ Dry don. 

Curt. Contraction for current, used in cor- 
respondence, <fec., to^ signify the present 
month. 

Curt (k6rt), a. [L, curtus.] 1. Short; concise. 

In Homer we find not a few of these sagacious curt 
sentences, into which men unaccustomed with books 
are fond of compressing their e.\perience of human 
life. Prof. IBacBie, 

2. Short and dry; tart. 

* I know what you are going to say,' observ'ed the 
gentleman in a ciod, gruftish voice. Disraeli. 

Curtail (k6r-tal'), r.t. [Fr. cmri, short, and 
tailler, to cut] To cut off the end or a 
of; to dock; as, to curtail words; hence, in a 
more general sense, to shorten in any man- 
ner; to abridge; to diminish: sometimes fol- 
lowed by of, in which case there is a remote 
object to the verb. 

Then why should we ourselves abridge, 

And curtail our own privilege? Nudibras. 

I that am curtailed c/aM fair proportion. 
Deformed, unfinished, S/iaJir. 

Curtail, Curtail-dog (k^r'tfd, ker'tai-dog), 
n. [O.Fr. courtault, courtaut — Hv. court, 
short, and modified termination ard, as in 
dastard, drunkard.] 1. A dog whose tail is 
cut off, according to the forest laws, its 
owner being hindered from coursing.— 2. In 
later usage, a common dog not meant for 
sport; a clog that has missed his game. 

Hope is a curtail-dog in some affairs. SJiap. 

Curtailer (ker-tal'6r), n. One who curtails; 
one wffio cuts off or shortens anything. 
Giirtailmeiit (ker-tal'meut), n. A cutting 
off; a shortening; a diminution; retrench- 
ment; as, the people demand a curtailment 
of the expenditure. 

Curtail-step (k6r'tal-step), n. The first or 
bottom step of a stair, when it is finished 
at its outer end, or end farthest from the 
wall, in the form of a scroll. 

Curtain (kfiPtin), n. [Fr. courtine; It. cor- 
tina; L.L. cortina, a little court; L. cortvna, 
a circle, as of a theatre, from cors, emdis, a 
court. See Court. Comp. L, wulmum, a 
curtain, from aula, a hall or court.] 1. A 
hanging cloth or screen which may be con- 
tracted or expanded at pleasure so as to 
admit or exclude the light, conceal or dis- 
cover anything, as a cloth hanging round 
a bed or before a window; the movable 
screen in a theatre or like place serving 
to conceal the stage from the spectators.— 
2. In fort, that part of a rampart which is 
between the flanks of two bastions, or ])e- 
tween two gates, bordered with a parapet, 
behind which the soldiers stand to fire on 
the covered way, and into the moat. See 
Bastion for both definition and cut.— 3. In 
Scrip, a tent; a habitation. Hab. hi. 7.— 
To drop the curtain, to close the scene, to 
end; the curtain falls, the play comes to an 
end; the scene closes; to raise the curtain, 
the curtain rises, to open the play or scene, 
the play or scene opens. 

Truly and beautifully has Scott said of Swift, ‘ the 
stage darkened ere the afrtain fell: 

Chambers's Eney. of Lit. 

—To draw the curtain, to conceal an object; 
to refrain from exliibiting, describing, or 
descanting on; as, we draw the curtain over 


his failing-s.— /ic/iwid the curtain, in con- 
cealment: in secret. 

Curtain (kci'^tiu), v.t. To inclose with, or 
a.s with, curtains; to furni,sh with curtains. 

Whosv eyelids curtained up their jewels dim, Ke.tfs. 

Curtain-lecture (kcr‘tin-lek-tur), n, a 
lecture or reproof given beliind tin; curtains 
or in bed by a wife to her husband. 

What brawls by wives arc bred 1 

The curtain-lecttire snakes a luoisrnfiil Ijcd. 

Drrden. s - ■■ 

Gurtal (ker'tiii), n. A horse or dog with a 
docked tail. 

I’d give bay curtal and his furuitun*, 

My mouth no more were broken than these boys’. 

Curtal (kortfil), a. Siiort; abridged; brief. 
Curtal-ax (kerital-aks), n. Same as Vurtlax. 
Curtal-frlar (k«";r'taMrbcr). a. [Fur curtiU 
fri(tr--{'.urtila>je, a cuuri-yard, ainl friar.} 
The brother who acted as porter at tlie 
court-gate of a inonasti.*ry. 

Who hath seen our chuplrdn? Where is our curtal- 
friari Sir IT. Scott. 

Curtail -dog (kert'al-dog), n. Same as 
Curtail, n. 

Curtate (kOrfc'at), a, [L. curtatv.^, fYouamrto, 
to shorten.] Shortened; reduced.— Car- 
tate distance (of a planet), mast ran., the <iis- 
tance iictween the sun or eartlj and that 
point where a perpendienlar let fall from 
the planet meeds the plane of the ecliptic. 
Curtation (kert-a'shon), n. [.Sec* CUK’i’ATE. j 
In astroa. the difi’erence between a i>Iauet’s 
true distance from the sun and the curtate 
distance. 

Curtein, Curtana (ker-tan', kcr-ta'iia), n. 
[From iieing apparently curfnihnl] The 
pointless sword, carried before the kings of 
England at their coronation, and emble- 
matically considered as the sword of mercy. 

It is also callci] the sword of Edward the 
Confessor. 

Curteis,t a, [Fr.] Courteous. Chan err. 
Curtelasset (keritcl-as), n. .Same as Carflax. 
Curtesy (kert'e-si), n. Same as (which 

see). 

Curtilage (kcFtil-aj), n. [O.Fr. court ilagc, 
from couf’til, a court-yard, from L.cors, cm, tin, 
a court,] In lau‘, a court-yui'd, Itackshlc, or 
piece of ground, lying near and belonging 
to a dwolling-house; the limit of tin* pre- 
mises witldn which housebreaking can be 
committed. 

Curtlax, Curtleax (kcFtl-aks), n, [See CrT- 
I.ASS.] One of tlie forms given to the Fiviu’h 
coutvlas, propi-rlvsignifying a sltort cronked 
sword; but acquiring in England some refer- 
ence to a short axe,~us if curtal a.iv. 

Curtly (kertdi), adc. In a curt manner. 
Curtuess (kert/nes), n. Shortness; concise- 
ness; tartness, ns of manner. 

Curtsy (kert''si), n, j Wedgwood thinks 
tiiut this word Is not simply a nuKlifioatioii 
of courtesy, but that it e< ones through Frov. 

E. citrchy, ctirch, crutch, a curtsy, from L. 
crux, a cro.ss, the fundamental meaning 
I'jeiiig to put one’s self into the reverent 
attitude of one %vho nuike.s the sign of the 
cross. The Italian, phrase, far ccoce, tt> 
croiss the arms on the breast, often pdned 
with bowing or kneeling, supports this.] A 
courtesy or gesture of respect l>y a female. 
See COUETE.SY. 

Curtsy (kert'si), v.i. pret. & pp. curtsied; 
ppr. curtsying. To drop or make a curtsy. 

The bird of paradise cuttsied, .as if she shrunk 
under the overw’hohning greeting. Disraeli. 

Curucui, n. Tlie native name of a I5razilian 
bird of the woodpecker kind, Trogon Cvni- 
cut. It is about 10.^ inches in length, of 
very solitary habits, being found only hi the 
deepest forests, and has its name from the 
melancholy note the male uttens at jiairing 
time. See TiiOGON. 

Curule (ku'rbi), a. [L. curulis, pertaining to 
a chariot, belonging to the Eoman chair of 
state, usually derived from currus, a chariot. 

Pott suf|gests its 
connection with 
etirmis, crooked. ] 
1. Belonging to a 
chariot,— 2, Pri- 
vileged to sit in 
a curule chair; 
as, the ewr?/ A' ma- 
gistrates, Cu- 
rule chair or seat, 
am<.mg the Eo- 
mans, a sort of 
raised embel- 
lished chair or 
seat of ivory, gold, &c., placed in a chariot, 
wherein the chief officers of Eome were 



Curule Chair, from drawing 
found in Pompeii. 


Fate, Ux, fat, fall; me, met, Ux; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, byll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y. Sc. iey. 
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wont; to be carried into conneil. It was 
also a mark of distinction for dictators, 
consuls, pra-stors, censors, and ediles, who 
were from this circmnstance called aarule 
maiHstrateti. Curuie chairs were of varhjus 
shapes, hut the one j^enerally used was a 
stool without a hack, ho ina<io as to be folded 
up and opened again in the nuiuner of a 
camp-stool, 

Gururlet (lai-rer'let), n. A sort of plover. 

Curvant, Ciirval (kerv'ant, kerv'al), a. In 
Iter. curve{l or bowed. 

Cnrmte, Gurvated (kerv'at, k»hVat-(;d), a. 
[See OUHVK] OuiTed; beat in a regular 

Curration (kerv-iVshon), n. The act of 
heiHliiii^ or curving. . , t . 

Curvative (kerv'a-tiv), a. In hot. having 
leaves wlnxse margins are sligditly turne»l up 
or down without any sensible bending in- 
wards. 

Ourrature (kerv'a-tur), n. [L. mirmtura. 
,See CUKVE,]' A bending in a regular form; 
the continual bending of a line from a rec- 
tilineal direction. The curvature of a line is 
the peculiar manner of its beiidingortlexurc, 
by which it becomes a cuiwe of sueJi ami such 
peculiar pr<j];ertieR. Tims the curvature of a 
circle is such, tiiut every point in the circum- 
ference is equally distant from a point witiiin 
calkal tiio centre, and so the curvature of 
the same circle is everywhere tiie same; but 
the curvature in all other curves is cuutimi- 
allyM'urying. — C/'f'de of enj'mtiw, or circle- 
ojt the anine'c.urvafii.re, aeinde M’hieh touches 
a curve in a point, so that no otlutr circle 
touching it in the same jioinf can pass be- 
tween it ami the vAivvQ.—Ilndiu^ of rurcci- 
turCf the radius of the circle of curvatm’e. 
—Double curmftm\ a term aprdled to the 
curvature of a line whicli twi?,tB. so that all 
the parts of it do not lie in the same plane, 

the rliomb line or the Joxodromic curve. 
Curve (kerv), a. 1,1^. eurrus, eruokt-d, whence 
ffm 7 ;o,tobentl, .'^eeCt’KU. i Beuding:cr<inked; 
inllectcd in a regular form and witiiout 
angles; as, a curre line, whie.ii niay ise cut 
by a straight line in mure- p«dats tiian one. 

A atrzfe line is tiiat ^vI^ic^^ is ncitlier a straight line 
nor wiiiipui.cd '-if straiijia Ima -V, / / Vi/steK 

Curve (kerv), a. i. A 1, Maiding in a regular 
form and withoiii, angles; timt which is 
bent without angles; a ilesurt!.— ‘I In 'jeoni. 
a line which may J»e cut by a right line 
in more points than one; a Hue which 
changes its direction at every point; a line 
in which no three consecutive points lie in 
the same direction. The doctrine of curves 
and of the hgtircs ami solids generated from 
them consti£ut“S wimt is culled tiie higher 
geometry, and form.', one of the most hiter- 
esting and im]iortunt luunches of muihc- 
rimtical .science, i.'urve lirms are distin- 
guished into algebraical or gcomctrir.-nl, and 
tninsceiulentul ur mechunieal. The varie- 
ties of curves are innumeruidtr, that is, they 
ha%m different degi'ccs of beinhng or curva- 
ture. Tim curves most geiier.aiiy referred 
to, bedsides the circle, are the ellip.se, the 
parabola, and the hyperbola, to which may 
be added the cycloid. curres, 
those in which the rehithm between the 
alweissaaml the onlinate i.s expressed by an 
algebraic equation, calknl tiie equation of 
the miA^c.—Tramceiifle fifal cunt's, those in 
which the relation between the absci.ssa and 
the ordinate is not ex|m;sst‘d by an alge- 
braic, Init by a differential equation.— 
Imiecarms of the first onfor, tlmse of wiiich 
the eqmition'eonsists of tw() dimen.sion.s, as 
the circle, ellipse, jmrabola, and hyperbola, 
—Ahjebraie curves of the second order, those 
wliose equatimi ri.ses to tlie third degree, 
and so on. Cunms are said to be of the 
same species, in witich the motion of the 
describing point is regulated by the same 
mathematical lixsv. —Mechankal curves are 
such as do not admit of being e.xpressed 
analytically, and which have no known 
equafcii‘m. ™..4afi>fbmf and sijiidinal curves, 
in ijcol. terms applied to the tdevations and 
depressions of undulating surfaces of strata. 
See Anticlinal and SYNmaxAL. 

Curve (kerv), c.t. pret. A iq>- curved' ppr. 
curvmg. [See the adjective.] To bend; to 
crook; to inhect, ‘The tongue is drawn 
back or curved.' Holder. 

Curve (k^irv), v.l To have a curved or bent 
form; as, to curve inwards. 

Out again I and How. Tennyson. 

Cuired (k6rvd), %)p. or a. Bent; regularly 
inflected; foniied into a curve. —S yn. Crook- 
ed, incurvated, awry. 


Curvedness (ii^rv'ed-nes), n. The state of 
being curved. [Bare,] 

CurvembryeSB (kerv-em-bri'e-e), n. pi. 
[Curve and euvbryo.l In. hot. plants having 
a curved embryo. 

Curvet (k6r-vet'), n. [It. coroetta; Fr. eour- 
bette. See CtTEVE.] 1. In the 'manfige, a 
particular leap of a horse when he raises 
both his fore-legs at once, equally advanced, 
and as his fore-legs are falling he raises Ms 
hind-legs, so that all his legs are raised at 
once. ~2. A prank; a frolic. Johnson. 

Curvet (kdr-vetO, v.i. [It. corvettare; Fr. 
eourhetter,} 1. To leap; to bound; to make 
a curvet. 

Anon he rears upright, curvets, and leaps. Shak. 
2. To leap and frisk. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee; it curvets 
unsea-sonably. Shak. 

Curvet (I'^dr-vetO, v.t. pret. (fe pp. curvetted; 
ppr. civrvettvng. To cause to make a cur- 
vet; to cause to make an upward spring. 
‘The upright leaden spout mirvetting its 
liquid filament into it.’ Landor. 

Curvicaudate (lcdr-vi-kaTlat),u. [L. cuyvits, 
crooked, and eauda, a tail. I Having a curved 
or crooked tail, 

Curvicostate O^^r-vi-kos'tat), a. [L. curvm, 
crooked, and costa, a rib.] Marked with 
small bent ribs. 

Curvideutate (k^r-vi-den'tat), a. [L. cur- 
vm, crooked, and dens, dentis, a tooth,] 
Having curved teeth. 

Curvifdliate (kcr-vi-fd'li-at), a. [I. curvus, 
crooked, and folium, a leaf.] Having re- 
flected leaves. 

Curvifonn (k6rv'i-form), a. [L. curvus, 
crooked, and forma, a form.] Having a 
curved form, 

CurviliBead CI^(ji‘v-i-lin'e-ad), n. [See CtJU- 
VILINEA.K.] An instrument for describing 
cni'VGS* 

Curvilmear, Curvilmeal (kerv-i-liMe-er, 
kerv-i-lin'c-al), a. [L, curvus, bent, and 
Unea, a line,] Having a curve line; consist- 
ing of curve lines; bounded by curve lines; 
as, a cunriUmar figure. 

Cui'Vilinearity (kerv-i-lin'e-ar"i-ti), n. The 
j state of being curvilinear, or of consisting 
in curve lines. 

i Curvilinearly (kei‘v-i-lin'e-er-li), adv. In a 
I curvilinear maimer. 

; Curviuervate, Curvinerved (ker-vi-nerv'- 
■ at, kcr-vi-nei‘\7T), a. [L. cuo'vus, crooked, 

! and nervas, a nerve.] Having the veins or 
i nervures curved. 

' Curving (kciw'ing), n. A curve; a winding 
! form. 

Curvirostral (kerv-i-ros'tral), a, [L. curvus, 

I rooked, anil rostrum-, a beak.] In ornith. 

\ having a crooked beak, as the cross-bills. 

I Curvity (kerv'i-ti), n. [L, curvitas, from 
j ctirvus, crooked.] A bending in a regular 
i form: crookeilness. 

\ Ciirvograph. (kC-rv'o-graf), n. [L, curvus, 
j erookeil, ami Gr, gmpho, to write.] An 
I urcHgraph (which see), 

I Cusco-china, Cusco-hark (kps'kd-chi-na, 

I kn.s'ko-bark), n. '14xe bark of Cinchona 
I piihescens, %vhi<'.h comes from Cuzco in the 
1 southern parts of Lower Peru, and is ex- 
j ported from .\requipa. It contains a pecu- 
I 1 iar alkaloid called cusco-cinchonine, or ciis- 
\ conine, whicli resembles cinchonine in its 
. physical qualities, but differs from it in its 
’ chemical properties. Itissynonjiuouswith 
: aricine (which see). When applied incdioin- 
I ally it excites warmth in the system, and is 
I therefore recommended to be given in cold 
! intennittents and low typhoid states of the 
system. 

Cusco-cinchonine, Cusconine (kus'ko-sin- 
ko-nin, kiis'kd-nin), 7i. An alkaloid obtained 
from the bark of Cinchona %mbescens. See 
Ctrsco-CHINA. 

I Cuscus (kus'kus), n. A genus of marsupial 
quadrupeds found in Australia, now referred 
to Phahmgista. 

Cuscuta (kusku-ta or kus-ku'ta), n. [From 
kcchuut, its Arabic name.] Dodder, a genus 
of parasitic plants, nat. order Convolvulacece. 
They are slender, branched, leafless, twining, 
annual parasites, with small flowers in com- 
pact heads. About forty species are known 
from temperate and tropical regions. Two 
species are natives of England, C. europea, 
found on nettles, vetches, and other plants, 
and C. Epithymuni,onfvj:ze,t\\yme, heather, 
clover, &c. Several exotic species have been 
introduced with cultivated seeds, as flax 
and clover. 

Cushat (kusMat), n, [A. Sax. cmceote.} The 
idng-dove or wood-pigeon (Columha palum- 


Far ben thy dark green planting’s shade 
The cushat croodles am’rousSy. Tan?iahill. 

Gushew-bird, (kush'u-bt^rd), n. Our ax 
pauxi, a bird resembling the curassow, but 
having a large, oval, bony knob of a fine 
blue colour on the upper mandible of its 
bill. It is sometimes called the galeated 
curassow. 

Cushion (Imsh'on), n. [Fr. coirnin; It. eus- 
cino, as if from a hypothetical culcitinum, 
dim. of L. oulcita, a cushion.] 1. A pillow 
for a seat; a soft pad to be placed on a chair; 
a bag stuffed with wool, cotton, hair, or 
other soft material. -—2. AnytMng resembling 
a cushion, as any stuffed or padded surface. 
Specifically— (a) A bag of leather filled with 
sand, used by engravers to support the 
plate. (6) A stuffing of fine tow or w*ool, 
covered with leather, on a board, used by 
gilders for receiving the leaves of gold from 
the papeiv in order to its being cut into 
proper sizes and figures. <c) The rubber of 
an electrical machine. SeeBUBBEB. (d)The 
padded side or edge of a billiard-table.— 3. A 
kind of dance formerly very common at wed- 
dings, in which a cushion played an impor- 
tant part.-— a plant, a species 
of Saxifraga. -Sea-cushion, sea pink or thrift, 
a species of statice. 

Cushion (kpsh'on), v.t. I. To seat on or 
as on a cusMon. ‘ Cushioned up in thrones.' 
BoUngbroke.—S. To fui’nish with cushions; 
as, to cushion a seat; to mshmv a chaise.— 
3. To cover or 
conceal with or 
as with a cu- 
shion. 

Cushion - capi- 
tal (kush'ou- 
kap-it-al), ?i. In 
arch, a capital 
so sculptured as 
to appear like a 
cushion pressed 
upon by the 
weight of its en- 
tablature, very 
common in In- 
dian buildings; 
also applied to 
the Norman ca- 
pital, consisting 
of a cube rounded off at its lo’wer extremi- 
ties. 

Cushion-dance O^lish^on-dans), n. Same as 
Cushion, B. 

Cushionet (kiish'on-at), n. A little cushion. 

Cushion-rafter (kusn'on-raft-6r), n. In 
aixh. a principal brace (which see, under 
Pkincipal, a.). 

Cushiony (kqslTon-i), a. CusMon-shaped 
and soft. 

A bow-legged character with a flat and atshi'ouy 
nose, Dtekeus, 

Cusk (kusk), n. A northern British lish of the 
cod family, the tusk or torsk. See ToBSic. 

Cuskint (kusTdn), n. A kind of drinking-cup. 

Cusp (kiisp), n. [L. cuspis, a point. ] 1. In 
astron. the point or hom of the crescent 
moon or other crescent-shaped luminary.— 
2. In asti'ol. the lieginning or first enti’aiice 
of any house in the calculations of nativi- 
ties.— 3. In math, a term used for the point 
or corner formed by two branches of the 
same or different curves meeting and ter- 
minating there.— 4. In arch, a term applied 


, Cusps.' 

I, Monument ofEdw. III., Westinnister Abbey (brass). 
s, Henry VII.’.s Chapel. 3, Monument of Sir 
James Douglas, Douglas Church. 4, Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick. 

to the points of the small arcs or foliations 
terminating the internal curves of the tre- 





ch, cham; dh, Sc. locA; g, go; S,joh; ix, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TB, then; tb, thin; w, wig, wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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foiled, cinque-foiled, Ac., heads of Gothic 
•windows and panels; also, the pendant of a 
pointed arch. —5. In zool the prominence 
on the molar teeth. . , , , 

Cusparia-harlE (kusp-a'n-a-hhrk), n. An- 
gostura-hark (which see). , 

Cilsparin, Cusparine (kusp^a-rm, kusp a- 
rin), n. A non-azotized cry.stallizal)le sub- 
stance obtained from the bark of the true 
angostura {Cusparia fehrifnga). It is sol- 
uble in alcohol, and slightly so in water. 
Cuspated (ku.sp'at-ed), cl Ending in a cusp 
or point; pointed. [.Rare or obsolete.] 
Cusped (kuspt), a. Furnished with a cusp; 
cusp-shaped. . 

Cuspidal (kusp'id-al), a. Ending in a point. 
Cuspidatet (kusp'id-at), ii.t. To make cusp- 
idate or pointed; to sharpen. 

Cuspidate, Cuspidated (kusp'id-at, kusp'- 
id-at-ed), a. [L. cuspidatm, from cmpiH, a 
point. ] Having a sharp end, like the point 
of a spear; terminating in a bristly point; 
applied to leaves which are tipped with a 
spine, as in thistles. 

Cuspis (kus'pis), n. [L.] A point. 

Cuss (kus), n. An Americanism, -said by some 
to be a contraction of customer, inthe sense 
of a person that one has to deal with; by 
others, with more probability, to be a cor- 
ruption of curse, a person devoted to or de- 
serving damnation; as, a darned cuss. 
Cusser, Cursour (kus's6r, kur's^r), n. A 
stallion. [Scotch.] 

Then he rarapanged and drew his sword— for ye 
ken a fey man and a atsser fears na the deil. 

Sir PF. Scott. 

Custaxd (kus'terd), n. [Probably a corrup- 
tion of O.E. crustade, a kind of stew served 
up in a raised crust.] A composition of 
milk and eggs, sweetened, and baked or 
boiled, forming an agreeable kind of food. 
Custard-apple (kus't6rd-ap-pl), n. [From 
custard, from the yellowish pulp. ] The fruit 
of A7io7ia reticidata, a native of the West 
Indies, but cultivated in all tropical coun- 
tries. It is a large, dark-brown, roundish 
fruit, sometimes called bullock’s heart, from 
its size and appearance. 

Custard-coffin (kus't6rd-kof-in), n. A term 
used by Shakspere for a piece of raised 
pastry, or upper crust, which covers (coffins) 
a custard. 

It is a paltry cap, 

A ettstard^offin, a bauble, a silken pie. Shak. 

Custock (kust'ok), n. [From colestock, kail- 
stock.} A cabl)iige stalk or the iimer portion 
of it. Written often Castock. [Scotch.] 

An’ gif the acsiock's sweet or sour, 

Wi’ joctelegs they taste them. Barns. 

Custodee (kus-to-de'), u. In law, one who 
has the custody or guardianship of any- 
thing; a custodian. 

Custodia (kus-to'di-a), w. [L.] 1. The shrine 
of precious metal, in the shaj)e of a cathedral, 
in which the host is carried in procession on 
certain solemn occasions. — 2. The proces- 
sional shrine containing tlie relics of a saint. 
Custodial (kus-to'di-al), a. Relating to cus- 
tody or guardianship. 

Custodiam, Custodiam Lease (kus-to'- 
di-am, kus-to'di-am les), n. A lease from the 
crown under the seal of the exchequer, by 
which the custody of lands, &c., seized into 
the king’s hands, is demised or committed 
to some person as custodee or lessee thereof. 
Tomlin. 

Custodian (kus-to'di-an), n. One who has 
the care or custody of anything, as of a 
library, some public building, «fec. 
Custodianship (kus-to'di-an-ship), n. The 
office or duty of a custodian. 

Custodier (kus-to'di-Sr), n. A keeper; a 
guardian; one who has the care or custody 
of anything. 

Custody (kus'to-di), n. [L. custodia, from 
custos, custodis, a watchman, a keeper.] 

1. A keeping; a guarding; care, watch, in- 
spection, for keeping, preservation, or secu- 
rity; as, the prisoner was committed to the 
custody of the sheriff. 

Under the cicstody and charge of the sons of Merari 
shall be the boards of the tabernacle. Nurn. iii, 36 . 

Hence “2. Restraint of liberty; confine- 
ment; imprisonment. 

What peace will be given 
To xts enslaved but custody severe. 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment. Miltm, 

3. Defence from a foe; preservation; secu- 
rity. [Rare or obsolete.] 

There was prepared a fleet of thirty ships for the 
atsiody of the narrow seas. Bacon. 

Custom (kus'tum), n. [Fr. costuma, cos- 
dumna, from consuetudinem, acc. of L. con- 
, metvdo, custom— con, with,and sueo, suetmn. 


to be wont or accustomed.] 1, Frequent ur 
common use or imactice; a freqiient repeti- 
tion of the same act; hence, way; established 
manner; habitual practice. 

Custom differetli from use as the cause from the 
effect, in that custom is by use and experience estab- 
lished into a law. Raieign, 

The gr.'idual consolidation of law by the consolkla- 
tion ot custom is the formation of sojnething fixed in 
the midst of things that are changing, 

Herbert Spencer, 

*2. In la 20 , habitual practice or usage, or the 
established and general mode t>f action 
which obtains in a coinnuinity. Cu.stoiii.s 
are either yetiend or local. Generul customs 
are those which have prevailed in England 
from time imineniorial, ami form that com- 
mon law, or lex non scripta, which is tlic 
chief foundation of Englisii juris])rude!U'e. 
To similar immemorial usage is to be 
ascribed also various parts of the edvil and 
canon law. Local customs are tho.se usage.s 
which exist in particular di.stricts. — The 
custom of the connfry means the custom of 
all parts of the country to which it can in 
its nature be apxjlied.— 27ie custom of mer- 
chants, or lex mercatoria, comprcdiends the 
laws relating to bills of exchange, mercan- 
tile contracts, sale, purchase, aiid barter of 
goods, freight, insurance, die.— 3. A buying 
of goods ; the practice of frequenting a shop, 
manufactory, &c., and purchasing or giving- 
orders; as, the shopkeeper has extensive 
custom, or a good run of custom; a mill or 
a maimfactiirer has extensive custom or 
little custom. 

Let him have your custom, but not your votes. 

Addison. 

4, Tribute, toll, or tax ; a tax upon com- 
modities entering or leaving a town, coun- 
try, or specified area. 

Render acstom to whom custom is due, Rom. xiii. 7 . 

Specifically— 6. pi. The duties imposed by 
law on merchandise imported or exi^orted. 
Customs, in the United Kingdom, almost 
entirely consist of taxes or duties charged on 
the importation for consumption of fureign 
and colonial merchandise, and compara- 
tively few commodities now pay <.*ustoms— 
ohiefiy spirits, wines, and tobacco. The 
management of the customs, which was 
formerly distributed among boards through- 
ou-t the country, is now vested in one central 
department of the government in London , 
consisting of a chairman, deputy-chairman, 
commissioner, a secretary, assiatant-secre- 
tary, and numerous other officers.— Custom, 
Habit. Custom is the frequent repetition 
of the same act, habit being a custom con- 
tinued 80 long as to develoji a tendency or 
inclination to perform the customary act. 

I dare not shock iny readers with tlie description 
of the customs and manners of tlie.se barbarians, 
Hu^iies. 

Alt habits gather by unseen degrees ; 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. Dryden, 

Custom t (kus'tum), v.t. 1. To make fami- 
liar; to accustom. —2. To give custom to; to 
supply with customers. 

If a shoemaker should have no shoes in his shop, 
at only \v< ' 
cusio7ned. 


_ IS shop, 

but only work as he is bespoken, he would be weakly 


Bacon, ■ 

3. To pay duty for at the custonj-hou.se. 
‘Goods ... not lawfully customed.' HuckluyL 
Customable (kus'tum-a-bl), a. l.t Custom- 
ary; habitual; usual. 

They use the customable adornings of the country. 

^er. Taylor. 

2. Subject to the payment of duties called 
customs. 

Customableness (kus'tum-a-bl-nes), n. Fre- 
quency; conformity to custom. [.Rare,] 
Customably (kus'tum-a-bli), adv. Accord- 
ing to custom; in a customary manner. 
Customarily (kus'tum-a-ri-li), adjc. [See 
Customary.] Habitually; commonly. 
Customariness (kus'tum-a-ri-nes), n. Fre- 
quency; commonness; habitual use or prac- 
tice. 

Customary (kus'tum-a-ri), a. [Fr. cou^u- 
mwr.} 1. According to custom or to estab- 
lished or common usage; wonted; usual; 
as, a customary dress; customary compli- 
ments. 

I have here the gown, Skak. 

2. Habitual; in common practice; as, eus- 
tomary vices. 

We should avoid the profane, and irreverent use of 
God\s name, by cursing or customary swearing, 

_ _ _ , A bp. Tillotson, 

8. In Uw, {a) holding by the custom of the 
manor; as, customary tenants, who are copy- 


holders. (b) Hebl Ity the custom of the 
niaiKjr: as, a customary traChoM. — Cnsto 
mary freehold, a su])erii;r kimi of cjjpyiiold* 
the tenant (who is called a eustomary fau 
ant) holding, as it is expressed, by cony of 
court-roll, hut not at the will r)f the lord 
.Syn. Hahitual, usual, ordinary, wonted 
comnion, accustomed. * 

Customary, Custuauary (kus'tmn-a-ri) n 
A hook containing an account of the customs 
and rnunicipai rights of a city, province 
Ac. ; as, tlie customary of Kormandy. * 

It w.is tirawn from the old r,*;nitanic nr Gotliick 
C7(stumary, from fl.mdaJ iustituti.jn--. which must be 
considered ar. an emanation from that custionary. 

Customed(kus'tunid), a. (‘nstmnaryfSral- 
coimnon; to whieh we are acciistomeu 
[Rare.] See Aca:sTo.Mi]D. 

Xr. common wind, no cusbnitcd Skak 

etiK: morn I missvd him on the rmtomai \ii\l Gray. 

Customed (kus'tumd), a. Furnisheil with 
customers. 

Customer (kus'tum-fir), n. l.f A toll-ga- 
thei'er. ' Customer.^; of the small or petty 
customs and of the subsidy.’ HacldmjL— 

2. One wlio frequents any place of sale for 
the sake of purchasing or ordering goods; a 
purchaser; a buyer; a dealer. 

If you love yourselves be you aist(!7ne}‘s nt this 
shop of heaven; buy the truth. Jip. Hall, 

3. t A common or lewd woman, 

I marry iier ; what? a mstonter! Skak. 

4. One that a person has to deal with, or one 
that comes across a person; a fellow; as, a 
queer customer. * Proving himself an ugly 
cusfomejC Dickens. ‘Customer for you; 
vma customer UdK* Lord LyWm. [Colloq.j 

Customer (kus'tmn-er), a. i. Being a cus- 
tomer or customers; dealing with by way of 
purchase; buying. 

Such miKst be her rel.-itiou with the customer coun- 
try in respect to the tlemami for each otherX pro- 
ducts. y. .S'. Mill. 

2. Applied to goods made to special order, 
as opposed to ready-made articles; in Scot- 
land, used particularly of work brought 
by country ciistomer.s, in contradistinction 
to work furni.«hc‘d by manufacturers, and 
sjjecifically applied to work given ttJ a 
country haml-iooin weaver; as, ii's^erntmoer 
wark. 

Custom-house (kus'tum-hous), ??. 1 . The 
house where vessels enter ami dear, and 
where the cnstfuxisare paid or secured tube 
paid. —2. Tn emamon language, the whole 
establishment by means of vvhich the cus- 
toms revenue is collected and its regula- 
tions miiorciid. -Custom-house broker, a per- 
son authorizfjd by the commissioners of 
customs to act for partie.s in the entiy or 
clearance of ships and the transaction of 
general business. 

Custommere,ta. Customary; accustomed. 
Chaucer, 

Customs -duty (kus'tumz-du-ti), n. The 
tax levied on goods and produce Ijrought 
for consumption from foreign countries, or 
on exports. See CusTO.’^r, n. 2. 
Custom-shrunk t (kus'tum-shrungk), a. 
Having a diminished number of customers. 

Thus, what with the "ivnr, what with the sweat, 
what with the gallows, and what with poverty, I am 
custvfn-shnmk, Skak, 

Custos (kiis'tos), n. [I.] A keeper; as, evs- 
tos hrevium, the principal clerk of the com- 
mon picas, abolished by the act I Wm. IV. 
Iviii. -™- Custos rotulorum, the chief civil 
officer of the county, w’ho is the keeper 
of the records or roils of the session. He 
must always be a justice of the peace and 
quorum in the county for whieh he is ap- 
pointed. 

Custrelt (kus'trel), n. [O.Fr. coustUlier, 
from coustille, a long poniard; L. cultellus, 
dim. of ckiUer, a knife.] A buckler-bearer. 

Every one luid an archer, a demi-lance, and a cus- 
trel, ... or servant pertaining to him. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Custrel t (kus'trel), n. A vessel for holding 
wine, Ac. See CosTEEL. 

Custumary, n. See Customary, n. 

Cut (kut), v.t, pret. & pp. cut; ppr. cutting. 
[Deriv. doubtful, but probably of Celtic ori- 
gin. Comp, W. cwt, a short piece, a short 
tail, Ac. ; owta, short, abrupt, ewtogi, to_ cur- 
tail; Ir, cut, a short tail; cutach, bob-tailed.] 
1. To separate or divide the parts of by an 
edged instrument; to notch with an edged 
tool; to make an incision in; to wound; to 
sever. ‘ You must cut this flesh from on ms 
breast.’ Shak.--2. To divide or pass through 
by means of something resembling an edged 
instrument, or as an edged instrument does. 
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The plea-^antest an^rlinj-; is to see the fish 

Cut ^vith her golden o.'ir& the .stiver .stream. Shak. 

Far on a rocky knoll descried, 

Saint Michtiel s chapel cuts the sky. Matt A retold. 

S To sever and cause to fall for the purpose 
of removing; to hew, as woo<l; to mow or 
reap, ns corii; to sever and remove, as the 
nails or hair. 

Thv servants can skill to ad timber in I.ebasion. 

^ 2 Chr. ii, 8. 

4 To fashion or as by, cutting or carv- 
ing; to iicw out; to carve. ‘ His grandsire 
cut ill alaihastcr.' Shuk. 

I, tired out 

■With ctdtiasj eights tlmt day upon tlie pond. 

, Tennyson, 

5. To wound the ,sensibilitie.s of; to aifect 
deeply. 

The man was ent to the lieart with these .-nusok- 
tions. Addison. 

6. To divide, as a pack of cards. *--7. To in- 
tersect; to cross; as, one line md.s* another 
at right angles; the ecliptic cuta the etpia- 
tor.^S. To '"castrate; as, to cAit a horse.-- 
9. To give up; to have nothing to do with; 
to (luit. 

He swore that he would ad the service. Marryai. 

^To mt amimkt, to cut into pieces; to di- 
vide; to sever. 

He hath c«/ asunder the cords of the wicked. 

Fs. cxxix. 4» 

—To cut dmm, (a) to fell; to cause to fall 
hy severing. 

Ye shall ad dnm tiieir groves. Ex. x.xxiv. 13, 

(&) To humble: to shame. 

So great is his natural cloijuence that he ads 
down tlm finest orator. A dd ison , 

(c) To retrench; to curtail ; as, to cut domi 
the expenses, (d) Kaut. to take a deck off, 
as for the purpose of converting a line-of- 
hattie shii> into a frigate, &c. ~-3V> cut off, 

(a) to separate fnun the other parts; as, to 
cut a Huger or an arm; to cut off a letter 
or syllable. ' (5) To destroy; to e.vtirpate; to 
put to death untimely. 

..... Jcjrebei ad ojf the prophets of tiie Lord. 

X Ki, ,\V3U. 4 . 

. . Evil doers shall be raf <!//' Ps. xxxvii. g, 

(c) To separate; tim’einove to a distance or 

to prevent all intercour.se with; as, a man ; 
in another country or in prismi is cut off ; 
from his country or his friends, | 

■■ ■ j was ad off from hop.e in that sad place, i 

Which yet' to my sj-tint loatiieb ami fears. r 
Tennyson... 

(d) To interrupt; tostf>p; fis. to rut off ami- | 

ffiunication. , 

'. The judge /‘K/f# the council very short. I'aeon. t 

(e) To intercept; to innder from rtdurn or j 
uniwi; as, the troops were cut off from the • 
ships. (/) To end; to finish; as, to cut off 
all cu«traversy."-2'o cut out, in) to remove 
by cutting or carving; rrs, to cut out a piece 
from a iroard ; to cut out the ttmgue, Heinie, 
(&) To shape or form by, or as by, cutting; 
to fashion; to adapt; us, to cut out a gar- 
ment; to cut out an image: he is 'not cut 
oiit for an author, ■‘A large forest cut out 
into walks. ' A ddimn. Hence, (e) To scheme; 
to contrive; to prepare; as, to cut out work 
for another day. (d)t To debar. 

I am ad ad from anything but eonrmon acknow- 
ledgments, or ccittunan tiisconrise. Pv/e, 

(e) To take the preference or precedence tvf; 
as, to o?/s; out u prior jtidgrneiit creditor. 
(/) .Naut to seize ami carry off, as a vessel ; 
from a harbour or from under the guns of j 
the enemy.— 'i’o r.vt p.hori,{a)iii hinder from 
proceeding by sudden interruption. 

Achiiies ad iiini Vryden. 

(b) To siiurtcn ; to abridge; as, to cut the 
matter dmi. (e) To withhold from a per- 
son part of what is due. 

The soldiers were ad shore of their pay. Johnson. 
—To cut '«p, (n) to cut in pieces; as, to 
enf up bed i/#) To eratlicate; to cut off; 
as, to cut up ‘slirubs. (c) To criticise se- 
verely; to censure; as, tiie work wu.s terriidy 
mt up hy the reviewer, (d) To wound the 
feelings deeply; to affect greatly; as, his 
wife's death cut him up terribly.— To cut a 
feather, among semtum, a phrase applied to 
a well-bowed ship, to denote that .she passes 
so swiftly tlinmgh the water that it foams 
before her.— To cut and run, to cut the 
cable and set sail immediately; to be off; 
to be gone.— To cut the mU, to unfurl it, 
and to let it fall down.— To cut one off with 
a ffiilling, to ijeoueath one’s natural heir a 
shilling: a practice adopted by a person dis- 
satisfied with his heir, as a proof that the 
disinheritance was designed and not the 
result of neglect, and also from the notion 


that it was necessary to leave the heir at 
least a shilling to make a will valid.— To 
cut a person, a familiar foma of speech, 
meaning to avoid accosting or being ac- 
costed ])y one whom it is inconvenient or 
disagreeable to meet or recognize: often in- 
tensifted with dead. ‘She cut me as dead 
as a stone.* Thackeray. —To cut capers, to 
leap or dance in a frolicsome manner; to 
frisk about. —To cut a dash or figure, to make 
a display.™ To cut a joke, to joke; to crack 
a jest. 

Antlytf A'j- shall be ad In the House of Lords, 

And throats in the county Kerry. Praed. 

—To cut a /mot, to take short measures with 
anything; to effect an object by powerful 
and speedy means. 

Decision by a majority is a mode of adting a knot 
that cannot be untied. Sir G, C, Laois. 

—To cut one's stick, to move off; to be off 
at once, [Slang. 3— To mt the teeth, to have 
the teeth pierce the gums.— !Z’o cut one's 
eye-teeth, to become knowing, or ‘wide- 
awake.’ [Slang.!— Cut and come again,tsk.o 
as much as you please and come back for 
moi’u: used generally as a noun, for abun- 
dance, profusion, no lack. 

Cut (kut), u.i. 1. To do the work of an edge 
tool; to serve in dividing or gashing; as, the 
knife cuts well.™ 2. To be severed by a cut- 
ting instrument; to admit of incision or 
severance; as, this fniit cuts easy or smooth, 

3. To divide by passing through. 

I upper part is 
A rbuthnot, 

4, To \ise a knife or edge-tool, as in surgical 
operations, ‘ His manner of cutting for the 
stone,’ Pope.— 5. To strike the inner and 
lower part of the fetlock with the other foot: 
said of a horse.™ 6. To divide a pack of cards, 
to determine the deal or for any other pur- 
pose.—?. To move off: frequently followed 
by it; as, whenever we hailed them they 
e.ut it. [Slang.]— To cut across, to pass over 
or thrcuigh in the most direct way; as, he 
cut across the common.— To cut in, (a) to 
divide or turn a card, for determining who 
are to play, (h) To join in suddenly and 
unceremoniously. 


When the teeth are ready to ad the 1 : 
rubbed with hard substances. 


'You think, then,’ said Lord Eskdale, ctdting in 
before Rigby, ' tlint the Reform Bill has done us no 
harni,’ Disrneli. 

— To cut on, to make haste forward; to 
move on with speed. — To cut up, to be 
worth when cut up; to turn out: abutcheris 
phrase. 

The only question of their Legendre, or some 
other of their les;is!ative butchers, will be, how he 
ads up, Burke. 

—To cut up rough, to become quarrelsome 
or obstreperous; to become dangerous. 
[Slang.] 

Cut (kut), p. and a, 1. Gashed; divided; 
hewn; caiwed; intersected; pierced; deeply 
atfected;castrated.— 2. Tipsy; drunk. [Slang,] 

Rove not from pole to pole— the man lives here 
Whose razor’s only equall’cl by his beer; 

And where, in either sense, the cockney put 
May, if he pleases, get confounded ad. 

Sirir. Scott 

—Cut and dry, or ewt and dried, x^repared 
for use: a metaphor from hewn timber. 

Can ready cojjjplinients supply, 

On all occasions cut and dry. Swift 

—Cut and long tail, people of all kinds or 
ranks; lit dogs with cut tails and dogs with 
long tails. 

Shado7tf. He will maintain you like a gfentleman. 
Slender. Ay, that I will, come ad and long tail, 
under the degree of .a squire. Shak. 

—Cut glass, glass having the surface shaped 
or ornamented by grinding and polishing.— 
Cut nail, a nail manufactured by being cut 
from a rolled plate of iron by machinery, in 
distinction from a ■wrought nail, or one 
made by hand. 

Cut (kut), 71. 1. The opening made by an 
edgedinstrument, distinguished byitslength 
from that made by perforation with a 
pointed instrument; a cleft; a gash; a notch; 
a wound— 2. A stroke or blow as with an 
edged instniment; a smart stroke or blow, 
a.s with a whip.— 3. Anything that wounds 
one’s feelings deeply, as a sarcasm, criticism, 
or act of discourtesy. 

This was the most unkindest ad of all, Skak. 

4. A channel made by cutting or digging; a 
ditch; a groove; a furrow; a canal 

This great ad or ditch Sesostris . . . purposed to 
have made a great deal wider and deeper. 

. Knolles, ■ . 

5. A part cut off from the rest; a division; 
as, a good mt of beef; a cut of timber. 
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It should be understood, moreover, , . , that the 
groups are not arbitrary ads, but natural groups or 
types. Dana. 

6. A lot made by cutting a stick, paper, 
straw, or the like; as, to draw The 

surface left by a cut; as, a smooth or clean 
cut— 8. A near passage, by which an angle 
is cut off; as, a shorter cut— 9. The stamp 
on which a picture is carved, and by tvliick 
it is impressed; also, the impression from 
such a stamp; as, a book illustrated with 
wood-ettfs.™ 10. The act or right of dividing 
apack of cards; as, whose cut i.s it? — 11. Plan- 
ner in which a thing is cut; form; shape; 
fashion; as, the cut of a garment. —12. In 
cricket, the technical name for a stroke given 
by the batsman to the l^all, by %vlnch the 
ball is sent out in front of the striker and 
at right angles to his wicket.— 13. t A gelding. 

The collier’s ad the courtier’s steed will tire. 

Gascoigne, 

14. The act of passing a person without re- 
cognizing him, or of avoiding him so as nofc 
to be recognized by him. —To drazv cuts, to 
draw lots, as of paper, <fcc,, cut of unequal 
lengths.— T/ie cut of 07ie’s jib, the form of 
one’s profile, the cast of his countenance; 
as, I knew him by tlie czit of his jib. [Ori- 
ginally a nautical phrase.] 

Cutaneous (kfi-tahie-us), a. [See Cuticle.}' 
Belonging to the skin or cutis; existing on 
or affecting the skin; as, acittivneous disease; 
cutazieaus eruption. 

Cutch (kuch), 71. Catechu (wdiich see). 

Cutch (kuch), 71. The spawn of the oyster, 
Cutchery (kuclT^t-ri), 71 . In the East .Indies, 
a court of justice or public office. 

Constant dinners, &c., and the labours of cuichery 
had their effect upon Waterloo Sedley. Thackeray. 
Cute (kut), a, [An abbrev. of acute.] Acute; 
clever; sharp; as, you’re a very cute fellow, 
no doubt. [Colloq.] 

Cuteness (kut'nes), n. The quality or char- 
acter of being cute. [Colloq.] 

Cutlass (kut'gras), 71 . A kind of grass 
having very rough leaves, which, when 
drawn sharply through the hand, inflict a 
cut; spear-grass. 

Cuth (kuth), A Saxon word-element sigiii- 
nifying k7ioiv7i or famous; as, Outhvim, a 
famous conqueror; Cuthrod, a famous or 
knowing counsellor; Cuf/djert, known bright 
or famous for skill. 

Cuticle (ku'ti-kH, 71 . [L. cuticulci, dim. of 
cutis, skin.] 1. In anat the outermost thin 
transparent skin which covers all the sur- 
face of the body, except the parts which 
correspond to the nails; the epidermis or 
scarf-skin. —2. In hot the thin external 
covering of the bark of a plant; the outer 
pellicle of the epidermis.— 3. A thin skin 
formed on the surface of liquor. 

Cuticular (ku-tik'u-16r), a. Pertaining to 
the cuticle or external coat of the skin. 
Cuticularise, Cuticulame (ku-tik'u-KT- 
iz), v.t To render cuticular; to give the 
eliaracter, nature, or composition of the 
cuticle to. 

The outermost lamella of the epidermis-cells is. 
always adimlarised, and usually to the extent that 
cellulose is not at all, or only with difficulty, to be 
detected in it. Ben net. 

Cutin (kiVtin), ?i. [L. cutis, the skin.] A 
peculiar modification of cellulose, contained, 
according to Fremy, in the epidermis of 
leaves, x-)etals, and fruits, together with ordi- 
nary cellulose, albumin, pectous substances, 
and fat. Outin exhibits under the micro- 
scope the aspect of an amorphous perforated 
film. In its composition it approaches the 
fats. 

Cutis (kiVtis), 71. [L.] In a7iat a dense 
resisting membrane, of a flexible and exten- 
sible nature, which forms the general enve- 
lope of the body; it is next below the cuticle, 
and is often called the true slmi. 

Cutlass (kutias), 71. [3?T. coutelas, axig. from 
O.Fr. coutel; Fr. couteau, a knife; frt>m L. 

, ciiltelhis, dim. of culter, a knife.] A broad 
curving sword used by cavali’y; a hanger, 
used by seamen when boarding an enemy’s 
ship. 

Cutler (kut'Mr), 71. [Fr, cozttelicr, from L. 
culter, a knife.] 1. One whose occupation 
is to malce or deal in knives and otlier cut- 
ting instruments.— 2. One who sharpens or 
repairs cutlery; a knife-grinder. 
Cutleriacege (kut-le-ri-ake-e), 71 . pi. A family 
of fucoid algse, represented by the genus 
Cutleria, C. mulUfida is a British species, 
with a ‘rooting.’ fan -shaped, in*egularly 
laciniated frond from 2 to 8 inches long, 
the lacinia being ribbon-like, olive-coloured, 
with scattered sori, bearing in some plants 
antheridia, and in others oosporanges. 


w, irig; wh, zh, azure.— See Key, 
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Cutlery (l<^«ta 6 -ri), 71 . 1. Tlie business of a 
cutler.— 2. Edged or cutting iiistrunients 
collectively. 

Outlet (kut'iet), 71, [Fr. eutelette, a Mtle 
side or rib; cote, .side.} A piece of mpt, 
especially veal or mutton, cut for cooking; 
generally a part of tbe rib with, the meat 
belonging to it. 

Cutliugt (kutling), n. The art of cutlery. 

Milton, 

Cut -lugged (kut'lugd), a. Crop-eared. 
fScotch.l , . , . ™ 

C’ut-ofF (kut'of), n. 1. That which cuts off 
or shortens, as a nearer passage or road ; 
specifically, in stetmi enfjinem, a contrivance 
for cutting off the steam from the steam- 
cliest t<.) the cylinder, when the piston has 
made a part of its stroke, leaving the rest 
of the stroke to be accomplished by the ex- 
l>aiisive force of the steam already in the 
cylinder. It economizes steam, and thus 
save.s fuel.— 2. That which is cut off. 
Cutpurse (kut'p^rs), n, [Cut and purse.} 
One who cuts purses for the sake of stealing 
them or their contents: a x>ractice said to 
have been common when men wore purses 
at their girdles; one who steals from the 
pei’son; a thief; a robber. 

A rutpnrse of the empire .nnd the rule, 

That from a slielf the precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket. SkaA. 

€utte,t n. A lot; a straw cut into short and 
long lengths, to draw lots with, Chaucer. 
Cutter (kut'er), n, 1. One who cuts or hews; 
specifically, in tailoring, one who cuts out 
cloth for garments according to measure- 



ments.— 2. An instrument that cuts; 
straw- cuff cr; the cutters of a boring ma- 
chine.— 3. A fore -tooth that cuts, as dis- 
tinguished from a grinder; an incisor. 

4. jS\uit. (a) a small boat used by ships of 
war. (b) A vessel rigged nearly like a sloop, 
with one mast and a straight running bow- 
sprit, which may be run in upon deck. 
Iteuemie cutter, an armed vessel of this 
description employed for the prevention of 
smuggling and the enforcement of the cus- 
tom-house regulations.— 5. An officer in the 
exchequer whose office it was to provide 
wood for the tallies, and to cut 011 them the 
sums paid. See Tally.— 6. A soft, yellow 
malm-])rick, used for face work, from the 
facility with which it can be cut or rubbed 
down.— 7. In ‘mming, a term applied to 
cracks or fissures cutting across the strata; 
hence the geological phrase, ‘backs and 
cutters,’ for jointed structure. — 8. In 
mineral a crack in the substance of a crys- 
tal, thus destroying or greatly lessening its 
value, if a lapidary’s stone.— 9. f A ruffian; a 
bravo; a desperado. 

He's out of cash, and thou know'st by aitfer^s law 
we arc bound to relieve one another. OM play. 

10. A small light sleigh. [United States.}— 
Cutter-off, a destroyer. 

Indeed, tliere is fortune too hard for nature; when 
fortune makes nature’s natural the cuiter-off of na- 
ture’s wit. Skak. 

Cutter-bar (kut'6r-bfir), n. In meeh. the bar 
of a boring machine, in which the cutters or 
cutting tools are fixed, corresponding to the 
boring -bar of the boring -mill, for boring 
steam cylinders, &c. The cutters are fixed 
directly in re- 
cesses made in 
the entter-bar, 
as represented 
by the figure, in 
which a is the 
cutter fixed in 
its place by the 


boring-block, -which is carried along the ]>ar 
by a parallel screw. 

Cut-thTOat (kut'throt), n. A murderer; an 
assassin; a ruffian. 

Cut-throat (kiit'throt), Murderous; 
cruel; barbarous. 

You call me misbeliever, cut 4 hrmt dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, Shak. 

Cutting (kut'ing), a. 1. Penetrating or di vid- 
ing by the edge; serving to penetrate or 
divide; sharp; as, a cutting tool; the cutting 
teeth. — 2. ‘Piercing the heart; wounding the 
feelings; deeply affecting with shame or 
remorse; pungent; piquant; satirical; severe; 
as, a c'tiUing reflection: api3lied to persons 
or things. 

But he always smiled; and audacious, p^ol, and 
aittiiig, and very easy, he thoroughly despised iuat>- 
kind. Disraeit. 

He (Sedley) was prosecuted for a misdemeanour, 
was sentenced to a heavy fine, and was reprimanded 
by the Court of King’s Bench in the most citUing' 
terms. Macaulay. 

8.t Thieving. 

Wherefore have I such a corapanie of cutting 
knaves to wait upon me. Prtar Bacon. 

— Cutting-down line, in shipbuilding, a curve 
in the sheer-draught corresponding to the 
upper surface of the throats of the lloorB 
amidships, and to the under side of the 
keelson. 

Cutting (kut'ing), n. 1. The act or operation 
of making an incision, <3f severing, felling, 
heaving, shaping, and the like. 

Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh. 

Lev. xix. bS. 

2. A piece cut off; a slip; a portion of a 
plant from which a new individual is pro- [ 
pagated when placed in the earth.— 3. An 
excavation made thi’ough a hill or rising 
ground, in constructing a roa<l, railway, ■ 
canal, &c.— 4. The action of a liorse when 
he strikes the inner and lower part of the 
fetlock-joint with his hoof while travelling. 

5, Division, as of a pack of cards,— 0. Caper; 
curvet; as, ‘ changes, cuttings, turning.s, and 
agitations of the body.’ Ftorls. 

CuttiLagly (kut'ing-li), adv. In a cutting | 
manner. 

Guttle, Cuttle-fish (kut'tl, kut'tl-fish), 71 . | 
[A. Sax. ciidele, a cuttle-fish; G. Icuttel-fmh.} 
A name for any of the Cephalopoda, more 
strictly applied to those of the genus Sepia 
and family Sepiadie, dibranchiate cephalo- 
poclous molluscs, with a depressed body, in- 
closed in a sac. The shorter arms or feet, 
eight in number, covered with four rows 
of raised discs or suckers, arc arranged 
around the mouth, and from the midst 
of them extend two long tentaciila, also 
furnished with discs. These member.s the 




I 
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In the case of the horing-bar the cut- 
ters are fixed round the circumference of a 



I, Cuttle-fidi {Sepia cfflcinalis)’. a a, Arms with suck- 
ers; tentacles with suckers on the ends. 2, End 
of one of the tentacles, showing the suckers. 
3, Cuttle-fish bone-~the interior snell. 4, Upper 
view of central part of animal, showing the mouth 
ic), arms {a a), tentacles (^^). 5, The beak or 
mouth. 6 , One of the suckers. 

animal uses in walking, swimming, for 
attaching itself to objects, and for seizing 
its prey. A tube or funnel exists below the 
head and leads from the gills; through this 
funnel the water admitted to these organs 
is expelled; and the creature, by ejecting the 
water with force, can dart backwards witli 
amazing velocity. In a sac on the back of the 
mantle there is a light, porous, calcareous 
shell formed of thin plates. The cuttle-fish 
has the power of ejecting a black ink-Uke 


fiuid - the sepiu of artists (sec *Sewa)— from 
a bug or sac, st) as to darktm the water and 
coni^eal it from pursuit. The species which 
freqiujuts our coasts is S. ofidnalis, and is 
often found a foot long. ' 

Cuttle t (kut’tl), n. [U.Fr, couUd; Fr. 
teau, from L. cultellus, a knife; or possibly 
cut, m type of irhiitle, a knife, fnmi white, 
pare.] The knife used by a thief in cut- 
ting pur.st;.«. 

Cuttle -bone (knt'tl-bbnX u- The dorsal 
plate of Sepia offu'lnalU', forimTiy nmeix 
used in medicine as an abscu’bent, but now 
used for polisliiiig wtuxl, jtainiing, varnish- 
ing, ite.jiisairto for pounce and tcaith powder. 
Cuttoe IkutTo), u. ISv.amtcau, a knife,*} 

A large knife. [United States.] 

Cutty (kut/i), 71. [Scotch.} A slut; a worth- 
less girl; a bjo.se woman. 

Cutty (kut/i), H. iSeottdi.} 1. A .sliort spoon. 

It it. Letter to f-iip. with a cutty tlinn want a sjmon, 

.'u i>ts pneuerh, 

2, A short-steimiie<i tobacco-pipe. 

I’m no sae fjcaiit o' clean pipes, as to Llaw wi'a 
brunt cutty. Scots pcorerfi. 

Cutty (kutTi), a. {Scotedi.] Hliurt; as, a 
cuttg sjioon. ‘ lier cuttg .sark o* Paisley 
harn. ’ Jhtrns. 

Cutty-stool (kutTi-stiil), 71. i From cuttg, a 
wanton.] A seat in «>lil Scottl.-sh churches, 
where acknowledged female offendei’s 
against chastity were seated during three 
Sundays, and puldiely relmked by their 
minister. 

Cutwal (kut'wal), h. Tn the East Indies, 
the chief police-officer of a large city. 
Cut-water (kut/wa-ter), n. 1 . The fore part 
of a siiip’s prow, which cut.s the water.— • 

2. The lower portion of the pier of a bridge, 
formed witli an angle or edge <lirecfed iip 
the stream, so as wore effectually to resist 
the action of the water, ice, Au,~"3. The 
razor-bill {Ilhgututp.^ nigra). 

Cut-work: t (kutTverk), n. Embroidery. B. 
Jornon. 

Cutworm.(kuUwerm), ?j. Any worm or insect 
de.structive to the young plants of cabbage, 
corn, beans, fVe, 

Cuvette (kii-vutb n. } Fr. , dim. of cuve, from 
L. eapa, a tuli.} I. A surgical mstrmneiit 
shaped like a little scoop, iiHcd in taking 
aw’-iiy the opaque mutter that may l»e left 
after extracting u cataract from the eye.— 

2, A large clay pot or crucible in which the 
matcriulis of plate -glass are !he!ted.--,T in 
fort a truncli ihig in the midflle 01 a large 
dry ditch; a cunette. 

Cuzco-cMna, Cuzco-bark (kpz/ko-ehi-im, 
kuz'kO'liiirk), n. See Flsco-Ujiina, 

Cwmry, Cwmilc (kumTi, kuin'rik), n. and 
a. See (.’y.Mi:Y, Cymuio. 

Cwt. An abbreviation of humlmhcuight, 
c being the symbol for a hundred, and iri. 
the contraction for weight. 

Cyaamdse (si-amT-de), n. pi. [Or. Injamos, 
a hean , and cidus, resemblance. } The family 
of crustacoims of which Cyamus is the sole 
genus. See Cyamus. 

Cyamus (sfa-mus), ii, A genus of 1{em«)di- 
podfjus Criistac.ea, tlie species of which are 
para.sites on the whale. They are calletl 
iVhale-licc. 

Cyanamide(si-an’a-mid), n, (€ ■ShlL.) A white 
crystalline body prepared by the action of 
ammonia on diloridxt of cyum »gcn. 

Cyauate (si'an-rtt), 7 %. A salt of cyanic acid. 
Oyaueau (si-aTie-an), n. [Or. Itgcmus, blue.} 
Haying an azure C(.dour. Bunmmt. 
Cyanhydric (si-an-hid'rik), a. In chent. 
hydrocyanic; prussic. 

Cyanic (si-anTk), a. I'ertaining to or cun- 
tainingcyiuiogcii.— a conq^amd 
of cyanogen and oxygen (CIS HO). 

Cyanide (sPan-id), n. [Gr. kyanos, blue, and 
eidos, resemblance.} In chem. a combina- 
tion of cyanogen with a metallic base; as, 
the cgaiiidr of silver, of copper, &c, 
Cyaniii, Cyauine (sfan-in), ?i. 1, The blue 
colouring matter of certain flowers, as of the 
corn-fiower, violet, and sjxecies of iris.— 
2. A fugitive Idue dye prepared from chin- 
oliae and iodide of amyl, used in calico- 
printing, 

Cyauite (si'aii-5t), n. Same as Kyanite. 
Cyail 0 geu(si*anT>-jen),n. [Or. /ej/anai*, blue, 
and gemiad, to beget.} (CH.) Sym, Oy. 
A compound radicle, composed of on© atom 
of nitrogen and one of carbon. It is a gas 
of a strong and peculiar odour, resembling 
that of crushed peach leaves, and burning 
with a rich purple fiame. It is obtained 
by heating dry cyanide of mercury. Under 
a pressure of between three and four atmo- 
spheres it becomes a limpid liquid, and is 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab^ne; y, Sc. fey. 
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highly poisonous anti nnrespirable. It unites 
with oxygen, hydrogen, and most other non- 
metaliic elements, and also with the metals 
forming cyanides. 

Cyailometer(si-an-om'et"6r),n. [Or. Icyanos, 
blue, and nnetro% measure.] A meteoro- 
logical instrument contrived by Saussure 
for estimating or measuring degrees of blue- 
ness, as of the sky. It consists of a band of 
paste-board divided into fifty-one numbered 
compartments, each of which is painted of a 
different shade of blue, commencing at the 
one end with the deepest shade, formed by 
a mixture of black, and ending with the 
faintest, formed by a mixture of white. 
The hue of the object is measured by its 
correspondence with one of these shades. 

CyaiiOpath.y(si-an-op'ath-i),9i. [Gr. kyanos, 
blue, &ml pathos, suffering.] Cyanosis (which 
see). 

Cyanosis (si-an-6'sis), n. [Gr. kyanosis, blue- 
ness, a blue colour.] The blue disease; the 
blue jaundice of the ancients. It is usually 
due to malformation of the heart, whereby 
the venous and arterial currents mingle. 

Cyanotype (si-an'6-tip), n. [Cyanide, and 
Gr. typos, type.] A photographic picture 
obtained by the use of a cyanide. 

Cyanurate (si-an'u-rat), n. A salt of cyan- 
uric acid. 

Cyanuret (si-an'u-ret), n. A basic compound 
of cyanogen and some other element or com- 
pound; a cyanide. 

Cyanuric (si-au-ui’'ik), a. In chem, noting 
an acid (C.jHsN'aOa), the product of the de- 
composition of the solid chloride of cyano- 

t en by water, of the soluble cyanates by 
ilute acids, of urea by heat, of uric acid by 
destructive distillation, &c. It is colour- 
less, inodorous, and has a slight taste. It 
is a tribasio acid, and its salte are tenned 
cyanurates. 

Oyar (si'ar), n. [Gr. kyar, a hole. ] The orifice 
of the internal ear. 

Cyatheaceous (si-ath'e-iV'shus), a. Of or 
belonging to the Cyathese. 

Cyathege, Gyatheinese (si-ath^e-§^ .sl-ath'- 
e-in'’'t-e), n. pL A subdivision or tribe of 
polypodiaceoiis ferns, distinguisbed by the 
insertion of the sporanges on a projecting 
axi.s, the annulus of the sporanges being 
obliquely lateral. See Cyathea. 

Cyathea (si -a' the -a), «, [Gr. kyatheion, a 
little cup, from kyathos, a cup. ] A genus 
of arborescent ferns, order Paljiiodiaceie. 
It is characterized by having the spores, 
which are borne on the back of the frond, 
mclose<l in a cup-shaped indusium. There 
are many species scattered over the tropical 
regions of the world. Some have short 
stems, but in others they reach a height of 
40 or 50 feet. The stems are crowned with 
a beautiful head of large fronds. C. vie- 
dxitlans, a fine bipinnated or tripinnated 
species of Js'ew Zealand and the Pacific Isles, 
and known in gardens as a noble tree-fem of 
comparatively hardy character, forms In its 
native country a common article of food. 
The part eaten is the soft, pulpy, medullary 
substance which occupies the centre of the 
trunk, and which has some 
resemblance to sago. 

Oyatiiifona (si-ath^i- 
form), a. [L. cyathus, a 
cup, and forma, shape.] 

In the fonn of a cup or 
drinking -glass, a little 
widened jit the top: in 
hot applied to enp-shaped 
organs, as to the circu- 
lar crown of the flower 
of Yarcissus. 

Cybele (si^be-le), n. In Cyathiform. 
class, myth, the name 
under which the goddess Ehea was wor- 
shipped in Phrygia, 

CyMlim(siTn-um), n. [Gr. kybion, the tunny- 
fish. ] A genus of fishes, family Scorn! (eridic. 
A number of species are natives of the seas 
of the East Indies, and some are much 
esteemed for the table. One species, C. 
Commersoni, is used in a dried as well as in 
a fresh state. 

Cycad (sPkad), n. One of the Cycadacem. 
Cycadacese (si-ka-da'se-e), A nat. order of 
gymnospermous plants, resembling palms in 
tlieir general appearance, and, as a rule, 
increasing by a single terminal bud. The 
leaves are large and pinnate, and usually 
rolled up when in bud like a crozier. The 
microscopic structure of the wood as well 
as the general structure of their cones ally 
them with the conifers. The cones are of 
different sexes and on different plants. The 


seeds are borne on the margins of altered 
leaves in Cycas, and on the inner surface of 
the peltate scales of a cone in the other 
genera. The plants of this order inhabit 
India, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, and 
tropical America. 

CycadaceoTis (si-ka-da'shus), a. In hot 
belonging to the nat. order Cycadacem. 

Cycadiform (si-kad'i-form), a. Resembling 
in form the cycads. 

Cycadite (si'ka-dit), n, A fossil from the 
oolite and chalk formations, supposed to be 
allied to the existing Cycas. 

Oycas (si'kas), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Cycadacese. The species are natives 
of Asia, Polynesia, and Australia. They are 
trees with simple stems. The pollen is con- 
tained in valvate anthers on the under sur- 
face of scales, which are united into large 
cones. The seeds are borne on the edges 
of greatly altered leaves, produced in the 
regular series of the ordinary leaves. The 
starch in the large medulla is made into 
a coarse sago. 

Cyclame 3 i(sikTa-men),»i. [Prom Gr. kyklikos, 
circular, referring to the corm or bulb-like 



Cyclamen {garden variety). 


root.] A genus of bulbous plants, nat, order 
Primulacem. The species are low -growing 
herbaceous plants, with very handsome 
flowers. Several of them are favourite 
spring-flowering greenhouse plants. An 
autumnal flowered species (C. hedercefolium) 
has become naturalized in the liedgebanks 
and copses of Kent and Sussex. The fleshy 
root-stocks,though acrid, are greedily sought 
after by swine ; hence the vulgar name 
Soiobread. 

Cyclamine (sik'la-min), oi. A vegetable prin- 
ciple found in the root of Cyclamen euro- 
vmum. It is of a burning acrid taste, and 
lias emetic and purgative properties, 
Cyclantha (sik-laiYtha), ». A genus of plants, 
nat. order Pandanaceie. The species inhabit 
tropical America. They have fan -shaped 
leaves, and unisexual flowers arranged in 
spiral bands around the spadix. 

Cyclas (sik'las), n. In antiq. an upper gar- 
ment made of a rich stuff or silk manufac- 
tured in the Cyclades. It was worn by both 
sexes, was somewhat similar to the surcoat, 
and was embroidered or interwoven with 
gold. 

Cycle (slid), n. [Gr. kyklos, a circle or cycle.] 

1. An imaginary circle or orbit in the hea- 
vens. 

How gird tbe sphere 

With centrick and concentrick, scribbl’d o’er 

Cyck and epicycle, orb in orb. Aft'km. 

2. A round of years, or period of time, in 
which a certain succession of events or phe- 
nomena is completed, and at the end of 
which the same course begins a^ain; a peri- 
odical space of time marked by the recur- 
rence of something peculiar; as, the cycle of 
the seasons or of the year.— 3. A long period 
of years; an age. 

Better fifty years of Europe than o. cycle of Cathay. 

Tennysm. 

4. In Utemture, the aggregate of legendary 
or traditional matter accumulated round 
some mythical or heroic event or character, 
as the siege of Troy or the Argonautic ex- 
pedition of antiquity, and the Bound Table, 
the Cid, and the Kibelungs of mediaeval 
times, and embodied in epic or nan’ative 
poetry or in romantic prose narrative. 

There superstition has more of interior belief and 
less of ornamental machines than those to which the 
Amadis de Gaul and other heroes of the later cycles 
of romance funxished a model. Hallam, 

5. In hot. a term employed in the theory of 
spiral leaf arrangement to express a complete 


turn of the spire, which is assumed to exist. 
6. A bicycle, tricycle, or other vehicle of 
this class . — Cycle of the moon, or Metonic 
cycle. See Metonic.- Cycle of the sun is a 
period of twenty-eight years, which having 
elapsed, the dominical or Sunday letters 
return to their former place, and proceed 
in the former order, according to the J uliaii 
calendar.— CycZe of indiction, n period of 
fifteen years, at the end of which the Eonian 
emperors imposed an extraordinary ta.x, to 
pay the soldiers who were obliged to serve 
in the army for that period and no longer. 
Cycle (sfkl), v.i. pret. pp. cycled; ppr. 
cycling. 1. To recur in cycles. 

It may be that no life is found, 

Which only to one engine bound 

Falls off, but cycles always round. Tennyson. 

2. To make use of a bicycle, tricycle, or 
similar conveyance. 

Cyclic (si'klik), a. [Gr. kyklikos, from kyklos, 
a circle.] 1. Pertaining to or moving in a 
cycle or circle. ‘All the cyclic heavens 
around me spin.'' E. B. Browning.-— 2. Con- 
nected with a cycle, in the sense it has in 
literature: specifically applied to certain 
ancient Greek poets (sometimes inclusive of 
Homer) who wrote on the Trojan war and 
the adventures of the heroes connected 
with it.— Cyclic chorus, m ancient Greece, 
the chorus which performed the songs and 
dances of the dithyrambic odes at Athens, 
dancing round the altar of Bacchus in a 

Cyclica (si'klik-a), n.pl. [Gr. kyklos, a circle.} 
A family of tetramerous beetles, with bodies 
of a rounded or oval form. 

Cyclical (si'klik -al), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
cycle ; cyclic. 

Time, cyclical tixue, was their abstraction of the 
Deity. Coleridge. 

2. In hot rolled up circularly, as many 
embryos. 

Cyclist (si'klist), n. A person who uses a 
bicycle or tricycle ; a wheelman. 
Cyclobranchiata (s5Td6-brangkT-ri"ta), n. 
[Gr, kyklos, a circle, and hranchia, gills.] 
An order of gasteropods, in which the bran- 
cliite or organs of respiration form a fringe 
around the body of the animal, betw'een the 
edge of the body and the foot. The order 
consists principally of the limpets. 
Cyclogen (sTklo-jen), n. [Gr. kyklos, a 
circle, and gennaO, to produce.] A dicoty- 
ledon with concenti'ic wmody circles; an 
exogen. 

Cyclograph. (si'klo-graf), n. [Gr. kyklos, 
circle, and grapho, to describe.] An instru- 
ment for describing the arcs of circles. 
Cycloid (sfkloid), n. [Gr. kyklos, circle, and 
cidos, form,] 1. A curve generated by a 
point in the jdane of a circle when the circle 
is rolled along a straight line, and kept ahvays. 
in the same plane. ’The genesis of the com- 
mon cycloid may be conceived by imagining 
a nail in the circumference of a carriage- 
wheel ; the curves which the nail describes, 
while the wheel runs forward are cycloids. 
The cycloid is the curve of swiftest descent,, 
that is, a heavy body descending by the force- 
of its own gravity will move from one point, 
of this ciuve to any other point in leas time 
than it will take to move in any other curve 
wliicli can be drawn between these points. 
Also, a body falls through any arc of an in- 
verted cycloid in the same time whether the 
arc be great or small. In the figure let the 
circle B B A, of which the diameter is A B, make 
one revolution upon the straight line AB a,,. 
equal in length to its circumference, then the 
curved line AG a a, traced out by that point of 





A B A 


the circle which was in contact with the point. 
A in the straight line when the circle began, 
to revolve, is called a cycloid. The following 
are some of its properties:— If the generating' 
circle be placed in the middle of the cycloid, 
its diameter coinciding with the cycloidal 
axis AB, and from any point C in the curve 
there be drawn the tangent CP, the ordinater- 
ODE perpendicular to the axis, and the chord 
AD be drawn from the upper extremity of 
the diameter to the point where the ordi- 
nate cuts the circle, then CB=the circular 
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rare Al>; the cycloidal arc a c= double the 
chord A3); the semi-cycloid A CA= double 
the diameter ab; and the tangent CF is 
T)arallel to the chord AD.—Cwrtoie cydmd, 
the cycloid described when the generating 
point lies without the circumference of the 
circle: ‘prolate or inflected cycloid, the cycloid 
described when the generating point lies 
within the circumference.— 2. A fish of the 
order Cycloidei. , . , 

Cycloid (si'kloid), a. [Cr. hyldos, circle, and 
ekUfi, form.] 1. Jaesembling a circle; having 
a circular form. —2. In^ooZ. belonging to the 
order Oyclnidei . — Cycloid scale. See SCAbE. 
Cycloidal (siddoid-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to a cycloid; as, the cycloidal space, that is, 
the space contained between the cycloid 
and its \)Si^e.~-Cycloidal ptendailum, a pen- 
dulum so constructed as to vibrate in the 
arc of a cycloid, instead of a circular arc 
like the common pencliilum. The vibra- 
tions of a cycloidal pendulum are perfectly 
isochronous. 

€ycloidei (si-kloid^’e-i), n. pi. The fourth 
order of fishes according to the arrange- 
ment of M. Agassiz, having smooth, round 
or oval scales, as the salmon and herring. 
The scales are formed of concentric layers, 
not covered with enamel and not spinous on 
the margins; they are generally imbricated, 
but are sometimes placed side by side with- 
out overlapping. 

€ycloldiail (si-kloid'i-an), a. Pertaining to 
the order of fishes termed Cycloidians. 
Cycloidiaa (si-kloid'i-an), n. A fish of 
the order Cycloidei. 

’Cyclolith (sPklo-lith), n. [Gr. JcyJclos, a circle, 
and Uthos, a stone.] In archceol. a circle 
formed by standing stones, popularly called 
a Druidical Circle. 

Cyclometopita (srklo-me-top"i-ta), n. pi. 
[Gr. kyklos, a circle, smdmetdpoii, the front.] 
A tribe of brachyui’ous crustaceans, distin- 
guished by a wide carapace, bowlike in front 
and narrower behind. It includes the genera 
Cancer, Portmius, Xantho, and Carcinus. 
The common edible crab is a -well-known 
member of the tribe. 

Cyclometry (si-klom'et-ri), ti. [Gr. kyJdos, 
circle, and metred, to measure.] The art of 
measuring circles. 

Cyclone (si'klon), n. [Intens. from Gr. 
kyklos, a circle.] A circular or rotatory- 
storm of immense force, varying from 200 
to 500 miles in diameter, revolving round 
a calm, centre, which advances at a rate 
varying from 2 to 30 miles an hour. Cy- 
clones occur most frequently in those parts 
of the world subject to monsoons, and at 
the seasons when the monsoons are chang- 
ing, and seem to he eddies formed by the 
meeting of opposing currents of air, which 
accounts for the fact that they revolve in 
oppo.site directions in the two hemispheres 
—in the southern with, and in the northern 
against, the hands of a watch— in conse- 
quence of which, and the progression of the 
centre, the strength of the storm in the 
northern hemisphere is greater on the south 
of the line of progression and weaker on the 
north, than it would be if the centre were 
stationary, the case being reversed in the 
southern hemisphere. Cyclones are pre- 
ceded by a singular calm, and a great faU of 
the barometer. 

Cyclonic (si-klon'ik),a;. Eelating to a cyclone. 
Cyclopaedia, Cyclopedia (si-kld-pe'di-a),n. 
[Gr. kyklos, circle, and paideia, discipline, 
erudition.] A work containing definitions 
or accounts of the principal subjects in one 
or all branches of science, art, or learning. 
See Enoyglopjsma. 


polygonal, the sides of each ])lock fitting 
close to those adjoining; and in the third 
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al), a. Belonging to a cyolopsedia. 
Cyolopsediat, Gyclopedist (si'kl6-ped-ist), 
n. A writer in a cyclopaedia; a compiler of 
a cyclopaedia. 

■Cyclopean (si-klo-pe'an), a. [From cyelops.} 
Pertaining to the Cyclops; vast; gigantic; in 
arch, a term applied to a very early or primi- 
tive style of building fabled to have been 
the work of the Cyclops; It is distinguished 
by the immense size of the stones and the 
absence of any cement. Its most frequent 
application was to walls of cities and for- 
tresses. The walls of Tyrins, near Xauplia, 
mentioned by Homer, afford a good example 
of the more primitive style of Cyclopean 
architecture. There are three stages— in the 
first the stones, measuring from 6 to 9 feet 
long, from 3 to 4 feet wide, and from 2 to 
3 feet deep, are mere rude irregular masses 
piled on each other; in the second they are 


I, Cyclopean Walls at Paleokastron, Greece. 
a, Porta Saracenica at Signia, Italy. 

they are squared and laid in courses. Ex- 
amples occur in Greece, Italy, and Asia 
Minor, CaUed also Pelasgie. 

Oyclopede (Si'kl5-ped),ia. Cyclopfedia(wMch 

Cyciopic (si-klopTk), a. Pertaining to the 
Cyclops; gigantic; savage. 

Cyclopid09 (si-klop'i-d§]», n. pi [Gr. Iqfldos, a 
circle , 0 ^?.?, the eye, and eulos, resemblance. ] A 
family of minute one-eyed, entomostracous, 
marine and fresh- water Crustacea, divided 
into many genera. They are exceedingly 
abundant, and are so prolific that, in one 
summer, a female may have become the 
progenitrix of more than four million descen- 
dants. They undergo many transformations 
before attaining maturity. Cyclops quadn- 
cornis, the common water-flea, is to be found 
in all our fresh-water ponds and ditches. 
Cyclops (si'klops), n. suig. and $)l [Gr. 
^klops—fcykhs, a circle, and ops, an eye.] 
In myth, a race of giants, the sons of l^cp- 
tune and Amphitrite, who had but one cir- 
cular eye in the middle of the forehead. 
They inhabited Sicily, and assisted Vulcan 
in making thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
Cyelosis (si-klo'sis), n. [Gr. kyklos, a circle.] 
in hot that motion of fluids of plants which 
was supposed to pass through vessels of a 
peculiar kind, diffused through the system 
of plants without interniption. 

Cyclostoma (si-kios'to-ma), 7i. [Gr. kyklos, 
a circle, and stmm, a mouth.] A genus of 
air-breathing gasteropods or snails, so called 
on account of the circular form of the aper- 
ture of the shell. 

C^clostome (si'klo-stdm), a. Cyclostomoiis 
(which see). 

Cyclostome (srklo-st5m), n. A fish of the 
order Cyclostomi. 

Cyclostomi, Cydostomata (si-klos'to-mi, 
si-kl6-8tom‘'a-t^, n. pi [Gr. kyklos, a circle, 
and stoma, a mouth.] A family of fishes 
(Cuvier’s ninth order of cartilaginous fishes), 
which have circular mouths, as the lamprey: 
synonymous with Jfampo5mncM. 
CyclostoiJJidte (sI-kl5-stomT-de), n. A 
family of pnlmoniferous land-shells, of which 
the genus Cyclostoma is the type. See Cy- 
clostoma. 

Cyclostomoiis (si-klos'tom-us), a. [Gr. Jeyk- 
los, a circle, and stoma, a mouth.] Having 
a circular mouth or aperture, as the shells 
of certain molluscs, and the order of fishes 
including the lamprey. 

Cydostylar (si-klo-stiT^r), a. Composed of 
a circular range of columns without a core 
or interior bmlding. 

), 71. Same as Cider. 

, lo'ni-a), «. [L., a quince; from 
jdonia, a town in Crete; now Canea.] A 
genus of rosaceous plants nearly allied to 
the pear, but distinguished by its leafy calyx 
lobes, and the many-seeded ceils of its fruits. 
The best known species is C. vulgaris (the 
quince). The seeds are used in medicine 
on account of the mucilage which they 
yield, and by hairdressers for preparing 
bandoline. C. japoniea is an ornament in 
our gardens. 

Cyesiology (si-e'si-oFo-ja n. [Gr. kyesis, 
pregnancy, and logos, a discourse,] Inp%- 
siol the , science which concerns itself -with 
gestation. 



Cjgnet (si'g'iict), It. f'DiiiL of Fr. cygm, from 
L. cygmts, u swjui.] A ytmng swaii. 

So doth the swan her downy save, Skai. 

- -Cygnet-royal, in her. a swan gorged with 
a ducal coronet, having a chain attached 
tJiereto and reilcxod over tine back. 

OyCTiHse (sig-iiFue), n. pL The swans, a 
sub-family of birds, of the order Xatatores 
family Aiiatidie. ’ 

CygEiXS (sig^iius), «. 1. The swan, a genus of 
web-fo(jted birds beb'niging to the Anatidte 
or duck family. See Swan. -2. A northern 
constellation containing eighty-one stars 
The bright stars in Atiuila, Lyra, and Cygnus 
form a remarkable triangle 
Cylinder (silin-ilcr), n. | Fr. ryllndre, Gr. 
kylliLdi'fis, fuaiikyli/ttln, kyleo, to roll] 1, An 
elongated, round, solid body, of unifom 
diamettn* thi’oiighout its length, and ter- 
minating in two fiat circular surfaces which 
are etpial and parallel, in geom. the word 
has a wider .signiiication, and may be defined 
as a figure of three dimensions inclosed by 
tW(; fiat and e^iual surfaces, bounded by any 
curve and lying in parallel fdanes and in 
similar situations, anti one curveii surface 
connecting the two in such a manner that 
any section of the figure parallel to either 
of the fiat surface.s is equal ami similarly 
situated to both. When the axis of the cylin- 
der, that is, the line joining the centres of 
the two terminal surfaces, is at 
right angles to these the cylinder 
is termed right; otherwise it is 
an oblique cylinder.— 2. In 7nech. 

(a) that chamber of a steam-en- 
gine in winch the force of steam 
is exerted on the piston. See 
Steam-kngine. (6) The barrel of 
an air-pump, (c) In certain print- 
ing machines a roller by wliich 
the impression is made, and on 
which, in some forms of the ma- 
chine, the types or stereotype 
plates are secured, while in other foims they 
are not. (d) The boi'e < if a gun, (e) I'he body 
of a pump,— 3. In vrkjital anthp a cylindri- 
cal stone coveretl with inscriptions, worn by 
the Babylonians,, Ax*., m an amulet or seal. 
—Cylinder escapement, an e.scapement for 
watche.s invented by Graham, It corresponds 
to the dead-beat escapement in clocks. 
Cylinder-press ( si 'lin- tier -pres), «. In 
ptintlng, a form of press in which the im- 
pression is made by means of a cjdinder 
instead of a fiat surface. See under CYLIH- 
PEE..,. 

Cylindraceoust (si-lin-dra'shus), a. Cylin- 
drical. 

Cy3indrencliyma{si-Iin-dreiFki-ma),a [Gr. 
&yh‘«dros*,acylinder,and enchynm, infusion.] 
In hot tissue composed of cylindrical cedis, 
such as that of Confervie, and of many hairs, 

Cylindric, CylludricaX (si-Hnklrik, si-lin'- 
drik-al), a. Having the form of a cylinder, ' 
or partaking of its properties.— 
homr, a boiler made in the shape of a cylin- 
der, simple in construction, and admitting 
of greater resistance to the lateral action 
of the cau3e.s of displacement than most 
others, although nu »re expensive in the mat- 
ter of ixm\, — €ylindricid lens, (a) a lens 
foimecl by two segments of cylinders, each 
segment having one flat and one rounded 
surface, and the two segments united at 
their fiat surfaces, with the curve of the one 
at riglit angles to that of the otlier; used 
as a reading-glass, (h) A lens having a 
cylindrical body and convex lens; a Stan- 
hope lens. — Cylindrical multmg, in arch. 
the most ancient mode of vaulting; called 
also a w'aggon, l)arreb tunnel, or cradle 
roof. It is, as its name implies, a plain half- 
cylinder, without either gi’oins or ribs. Its 
%*ertical section is the arc of a circle. 
CyliadricaHy <si-lin'drik-al-li), ado. In the 
manner or shape of a cylinder. 

Cylindricity (si-Iin-drisT-ti), n. The condi- 
tion of possessing a cylindrical form. 
Cyllndricule (si-liiFdrik-ul), 7i. A small 
cylinder. ProJ. Oioe^i. 

Cylindriform (si-lin'dri-form), a. Having 
the form of a cylinder. 

Cylindro-coEical (si-lin'dro-kon'Tk-al), a. 
In gun. a tenn applied to a shot, the body 
qf which is cylindrical and the head conical 
in form. 

Cyllndro - conoidal (si-lin^drd-kon-oid^'al), 
a. In gu7i. a term applied to a shot having 
a cylindrical body and conoidal head. 
Cy3lEdro--cylindrical(si-linklrd-s3-lin"drik- 
al), a. A tem applied to an arch formed by 
the intersection of a cylindrical vault with 
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another cylindrical vault, of greater span, 
and height, springing from the same level. 
See Ckoss-vaulting. 

Cylindroid (si'lin-droid), n. [G-r, Icylmdros, 
a roller, and eidos, form,] A solid body, 
resembling a right cylinder, hut having the 
bases elliptical, although parallel and 
e<iuai. 

Cylindrometric (si'lin-dro-met"rik), a. Be- 
longing to a scale used in measuring cylin- 

'j'.-deiU', ' . ■ . 

Cylindro-ogival (si-lin'dro-6-jiv"al), a. In 
gnn. a term applied to a shot having a cylin- 
dricfil body and ogival head. 

Cyma (sFma), n. [Gr. kyma, a wave.] 1. In 
a^'ch. a member or 
moulding of the 
oornice, the profile 
of which is a curve 
■of contrary fiexure. 

Of this moulding 
thei-e arc two 
hinds, cyma recta, 
which is concave at 3 .^ Cyma recta. 2 , Cyma 
the top ajul convex reversa. 

at the bottom ; and 

■cyma reverm, which is convex at the top and 
concave at the bottom. Both kinds of the 
cyma are also called Ogee. —2. In hot. a cyme 
(whicli see). 

Oymaphen (si'ma-fen), 71. [Gr. ky^na, a 
ware, and pliaino, to show.] An apparatus 
in a telephone for receiving transmitted 
electric waves. 

tCymar (si-mar''), n. A slight covering; a 
scarf. Written also Sim^ar. 

Her body Sihaded with a light cymar. Dryden. 

(si-ma'shi-mn), n. [L., Gr. kyraa- 
tion, a little wave, from k^jma, a wave.} In 
arch, same as Cyma (which see), 
dymba (sim'ba), a. [Gr. kymbe, the hollow 
of a ves.sel. ] A genus of mollusca belonging 
to the family Volutidie. The shell is ob- 
•ovate, tumid, ventricose, and covered with a 
:8trong epidermis and the pillar four-plaited, 
'They are found on the African coast, 
Cymbal (simfijalb 71. [L. cymhaUmi, Gr. 
kynibalon, a cymbal, from kyinbon, hollow.] 

1. A musical instrument, circular and hollow 
like a dish, made of brass or bronze, two of 
which are struck together, producing a 
sharp ringing sound. — 2. x\n instrument 
made of a piece of steel wire, in a triangular 
form, on which are passed several rings, 
whicli are touched and shifted along the 
triangle with an iron rod held in the right 
iliand, while the cymbal is supported in the 
left by a cord. 

(fCymbalistt (sim'bal-ist), n. One who plays 
the cymbals. 

'Gymbella (sim-belTa), n. pi In bot. a repro- 
auctive locomotive body, of an elliptical 
form, found in some algm. 

(Cymbidiiim (sim-bid'i-um), n. A genus of 
tropical teri’estrlal orchids, often having 
spikes of beautiful flowers, on which account 
several of them are favourites in the green- 
house. They are chiefly from Asia and 
■Africa. 

^Cymbiform (sim'bi-form), a. [B. cymha, a 
boat, and /<>?•???.», form,] Sliaped like a boat: 
applied to the seeds and leaves of plants, 
and also to a bone of the foot usually called 
08 tiavioidare. 

.Cyme, Cyma (sim, siTna), 7i. [Or. ky77ia, any- 
thing swollen, a wave, the foatiis, a sprout, 
from kyo, to swell.] 1. In bot. an inflores- 
cence of the defi- 
nite or determinate 
class; any form of 
inflorescence in 
which the primary 
axis bears a single 
terminal flower 
which develops first, 
the inflorescence 
being continued by 
secondary, tertiary, 

.and other axes- The 
secondary and other axes may be given off 
on both sides of the primary axis (a dichot- 
omous cyme) or in such a way as to cause 
the inflorescence to assume a helicoid or 
seorpioid form (as in the forget-me-not).— 

2. In arch, same as Cyma. 

-CymeEe (si'men), n. (CxoHm.) A hydro- 
carbon occurring in the volatile oil of Eomaii 
cumin, in camphor, the oil of thyme, &c. It 
is a colourless, strongly refracting liquid, 
and has a pleasant odour of lemons. 
'-Cypaiferous (sim-ifer-us), a. [Gr. kyma, a 
sprout, and L. fero, to bear.] In bot produc- 
ing cymes. 
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Cyminum (si-mf num). See Cumin. 
Cymltug (siniTing), 71. A kind of squash. 
Cymoid (sim'oid), a. Having the form of a 
cyme. 

Cymol (si'mol), n. Same as Cymeiie. 
Cymophane (sfmo-fan), n. [Gr. kyma, a 
wave, and phamo, to show.] A siliceous 
gem of a yellowish-green colour, the same 
as CImjsoberyl (which see). 

Cymopbanous (si-mof an-us), a. Having a 
wavy floating light; opalescent; chatoyant. 
Cymose, Cymous (sinflos, sim'us), a. Con- 
taining a cyme; in the form of a cyme: ap- 
plied to aggregate flowers. 

Cymothoadse (si-mo-thd'a-de), n. pi [Gr. 
ky7aa, anything swollen, tkobs, sharp, and 
eido8, resemblance.] A family of isopodous 
crustaceans, not unlike the w'ood-louse, in- 
habiting the northern seas. Cymothoa oes- 
tru7Yi (the common fish-louse) is parasitic 
upon many species of fish, clinging tightly 
by means of its hooked legs. 

Cymric, Cwmric (kim'rik), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Cymry. 

Cymric, Cwmric (kim'rik), n. The language 
of the Cymry or ancient Britons; Welsh. 
Cymry, Cwmry (kim'ri), n. [W. Cyrmiro, 
a Welshman, pi. Cymim'y. Many conjec- 
tures have been formed regarding the origin 
of this word, but there seems little difficulty 
in assigning it to cymer, cyimner (cynver), 
a confluence of waters, the equivalent or 
Gael, rnver, the word thus signifying the 
people dwelling on or near the confluence 
of waters, whether of two streams or of a 
river with the sea. Such localities would 
be the natural dwelling-places of the earli- 
est tribes, as offering the richest pasturage. 
Por alliances and derivation of cytymier, see 
Aber.] The name given to themselves by 
the Welsh. In its wider application the 
term is often applied to that portion of the 
Celtic race which appears to have at one 
time occupied .all Britain, before they were 
expelled from the Highlands by the Gadhelic 
Scots, and from the Lowlands of Scotland 
and England by the Saxons and Scandina- 
vians, and popularly known as the ancient 
Britons, Their longer-continued predomi- 
nance in any locality is traced by the ap- 
pearance of certain generic words in the 
place-names. Among these words are aber 
in place of Gaelic iivcer, pc7i for hen, a hill, 
dwr, w'ater, caer, a fort, tre, town, uchel, 
high (as in Ochiltree, high town), pit, pitten 
(of uncertain meaning), Uwn, a church, cwm, 
a hollow, &c. By this test we infer that 
Cymry tribes had peopled the east coast of 
Scotland from the Firth of Forth to the 
■Moray Firth and portions of the Lowlands, 
as well as the mountainous regions of the 
North of England and Cornwall, when the 
Gadhelic Scots were predominant in the 
Highlands, and the Teutons and Scanclina- 
viahs in the rest of England and the Low- 
lands of Scotland. The Welsh, Bretons, and 
Cornishmen are Cymry. 

Cymry, Cwmry (kim'ri), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Cymry or their language. 
Cynanche (sin-ang'ke), «. [Gr. k7jim7igM, a 
kind of sore throat, angina— kynas, a 
dog, and micho, to suffocate.] A disease of 
the tliroat or wind-pipe, attended with in- 
flammation, swelling, and difiicultyof breath- 
ing and swallowing. It is of several lands, 
and comprehends the quinsy, croup, and 
malignant sore throat. 

Cynanchum (sin-ang'kum), »i. [Gr. 7c7jd7i, 
kyiios, a dog, and ayichb, to suffocate— 
from its poisonous qualities.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Asclepiadacese, one species 
of which (0. vo7)iitoriu7)i) yields the ipeca- 
cuanha of the Isle of France. C, monepeli- 
ac7i7n yields the black scammony of Mont- 
pellier. 

Cymaathropy (sin-an'thr6-pi),7i. [Gr. hy07i, 
kynos, a dog, and a7ithrOpos, man.] A kind 
of madness in which a man imagines him- 
self to be a dog, and imitates its voice and 
actions. 

Cynara (sin'a-ra), n. [Gr, kynara, apparently 
a form of kinara, the artichoke.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Composite, in many 
respects like the thistle, but having an in- 
volucre composed of thick fleshy spiny 
scales, and a remarkably thick fleshy recep- 
tacle covered over with numerous bristles. 
The two best -known species are the arti- 
choke and the cardoon. The other species 
are prickly troublesome weeds. 
Cymracese, Csmarocephalse (sin-a-ra'se-e, 
sin'a-r5-sef"a-Ie), ii.pL [Cynm’a, and Gr. 
kephale, the head.] one of the subdivisions 
of the nat. order CompositSB, of which the 


genus Cynara may be taken as the type. See 
CVNAllA. 

Cynaraqeous (sin-a-ra'shus), a. Of or per- 
taining to the division of plants Cynara- 

Oynarctomachy (sm-hrk-tom'a-ld), n. [Gr. 
kyuii, kynos, a dog, arktos, aheoT,aml7nache, 
a fight.] Bear-baiting with a dog: a w'ord 
humorously invented by Butler. 

The same occult design doth lie 

In bloody cynarctomachy. Il7idibras. 

Cynarocephalse, pi See CYNARACEiB. 
Csmarrhodon, Gynarrhodiinn (sin-a'ro- 
don, sin-a-ro'di-um), 71. [Gr. k^jCm, kynos, a 
dog, and rhodon, a rose.] In bot a fruit in 
which the receptacle is deeply concave or 
urn-shaped, inclosed liy the calyx, and bear- 
ing numerous bony aelienes on its inner 
surface, as in the rose. 

Cynegetics (sin-e-jet'iks), 11. [Gr. kynSgeUs, 
a hunter — Jcyoiv, kynos, a dog, and hegeomai, 
to lead.] The art of hunting •with dogs. 
[Bare.] 

Cynic, Cynical (sin'ik, sin'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
kynikos, canine, from kyd7i, kynos, a dog,] 
1. Having the qualities of a surly dog; snarl- 
ing; sneering; captious; surly; currish; aus- 
tere.— 2. Pertaining to the Dog-star.— 3. Be- 
longing to the sect of philosophers called 
Cynics; having the qualities of’ a cynic; re- 
sembling the doctrines of the Cynics, [The 
word in this sense may have been originally 
derived from J^ynosarges, the name of the 
gymnasium in which Antisthenes, the 
founder of the sect, taught .] — Cynic spas77i>, 
a kind of convulsive sx>asm of the muscles 
of one side of the face, distorting the mouth, 
nose, &c., and causing, as it were, a grin.— 
Cytiic year, the Sothi'ac or Sothic year, or 
canicular year. See SOTHIAO, 

Cynic (sin'ik), ^i. 1. One of an ancient sect 
of pliilosophers who valued them.selves on 
their contempt of riches, of arts, sciences, 
and amusements. They are said to owe 
their origin to Antisthenes of Athens.— 2. A 
man of a currish temper; a surly or snarling 
man or philosopher; a sneering fault-finder; 
a follow’er of Diogenes; a misanthrope. 
Cynically (sin'ik-al-li), adv. In a snarling, 
sneering, captious, or morose manner. 
Cynicalness (sin'ik-al-nes), n. Moroseness; 
contempt of riches and amusements. 
Cynicism (sin'i-sizm), n. Tlie practice of a 
cynic; a morose contempt of the pleasures 
and arts of life. 

This cy?iicism is for the most part affected. Haliam. 

Cynictia (sin-ik'tis), n. [Gr. kyo7i, kynos, a 
dog, and iktis, a kind of weasel.] A genus 
of carnivorous animals which form a con- 
necting link between the family of the civets 
and that of the dogs. The general colour, 
as well as the whole external appearance, 
is precisely tliat of a small fox. The repre- 
sentative is found on the borders of Caf- 
fraria. 

Cynipidae (sm-ip'i-de),n. pi [L. L. cipiips, the 
gall-fly, and Gr. eidos, resemblance,] The 
gall-flies, a family of hymenopteroiis insects, 
wliich, by means of their ovipositors, punc- 
ture plants, depositing their eggs, along, it 
is believed, with some irritant fluid %vhieh 
produces tumours on them, commonly called 
galls or nut-galls. The gall of commerce, 
the chief ingredient in the manufacture of 
ink, is caused by the Cynips gallce tvnetorim 
piercing a species of oak. 

Cynips (si'nips), n. A genus of hymenopter- 
ous insects, one species of which by its bite 
produces the excrescences on rose-trees 
called bedegar, and another is the insect by 
the punctui'e of which oak-galls are formed. 
See Bebegar. 

Cynocephalns (sin-o-sef'a-lus), n. [Gr. 
Imjon, kynos, a dog, and kephale, the head.] 
The genus of baboons having a head shaped 
like that of a dog. See Baboon. 

Cynogale (sln-ojf a-le), 71. [Gr. kym, kynos, a 
dog, and gaU, a weasel.] A genus of mam- 
mals, family Viverridse, natives of Borneo, 
Malacca, and Sumatra. The species C. Ben-* 
nettii, called in Borneo ma7npalo7i, is the 
most aquatic of all the family, its semi-re- 
traotile claws being partially webbed, and 
its soft fur resembling that of the otter. It 
inhabits damp places and banks of rivers, 
Cynoglossmn (sin-o-glos'sum), n. [Gr. kyon, 
ky7ios, a dog, and glossa, a tongue.] Hounds- 
tongue, a genus of plants, nat. order Bora- 
ginacese, consisting of herbs from the tem- 
perate zones. C. offiemale and C. mmtamim 
are British plants. The former has a dis- 
agreeable .smell, like that from mice, and 
was at one time used as a remedy in scro- 
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fula. There are ahoxit fifty other species, 
all coarse plants. _ 

Cynosraphy (sin-og'ra-fi), n. [Gr. kyon, 
kyno% a Oog, and grapho, to wite. 3 A his- 
tory of the dog. _ , 

C^omoriacese (sin-o-ino'n-a''se-e), n. pi 
An oTbscure order of rhizanths, distinguished 
from Balanophoracese by their distinct sta- 
mens and the imperfect perianth of the 
male fiower. The order is represented by 
Cynomorium coccinemn, the Fungus •ineli' 
t&nsis of the old herbalists. See Cynomo- 

CyTiOiaonton (si-no-mo'n-um), n. [Gr. 
kynomorion, a kind of broom-rape.] A ge- 
nus of plants, nat. order Cynonioriacexe. 
C. coccinemn is a small plant which grows 
in Sicily, Malta, and Gozo, but most abun- 
dantly on a rock in the last island, valued 
by the old herbalists as an astringent and 
styptic in cases of dysentery and hsemor- 
rhage. It was held in such esteem by the 
Knights of Malta that it was carefully de- 
posited in stores, from which the grand- 
master sent it in presents to sovereigns, 
hospitals, &c. 

Cynorexia (sin-d-reks'i-a), n.^ [Gr. kyon, 
&yno8, a dog, and orexis, appetite.] An in- 
satiable, voracious appetite, like that of a 
dog. 

Cynosure (sin'o-zhbr), n, [Gr. kynosoura, 
lit. dog's tail, the constellation of the Little 
Bear, said to be so named from the curved 
position of certain of its stars— /cf/fin, kynos, 
a dog, and oura, tail.] 1. An old name of 
the constellation Ursa Minor, or the Little 
Bear, an inconspicuous constellation near 
the north pole, but noteworthy as contain- 
ing the pole-star, which forms the tip of 
the tail; thus the eyes of mariners were, in 
ancient times, frequently directed to it 
Hence— 2. Anything that strongly attracts 
attention; a centre of attraction. 


Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighb'ring eyes. 


Milton. 


Cynosurus (sin-o-su'rus), n. Dog’s-tail grass, 
a genus of grasses with the flower spikelets 
forming a unilateral spike. A small number 
of species belong to the genus, natives of 
the northej-n temperate regions. C. cris- 
tatus and C. echinatus are British species. 
See Dog's-tail Grass. 

Cynthia (sin'thi-a), n. 1. In mytJi. one of 
the names given to Diana. —2. In zool a sub- 
genus of Ascidiche, and a genus of lepidop- 
terous msects, containing the painted lady- 
butterfly (Cynthia cardui). — 3. A genus of 
crustaceans. 

Cyont (si'on). See Cion and Scion. 
Cyophoria (si'o-fo'ri-a), n. [Gr. kyos, foetus, 
ami phoi'eo, to carry, to bear.] In 7ned. the 
time of gestation or carrying the foetus. 
Cyperacese (si-per-a''se-e), n. pi [See Cy- 
PERUs.] The sedge family, a nat. order of 
inonocotyledonous plants nearly allied to the 
grasses. The plants ot this order are grassy 
or rush-like generally perennial herbs, with 
solid often triangular stems, and leaves 
with closed sheaths. The small flowers are 
borne in the axil of each glmnaceous bract. 
The fruit is a small coriaceous achene. The 
plants are found in all climates, and form a 
large proportion of onr coarser pastures, 
but are little eaten by cattle. Some club- 
rushes are used for making mats, chair-bot- 
toms, <fec. The papyrus of Egypt was made 
from the stems of Cyperus Fapyrus. 
Cyperaceous (si-p6r-a'sh,us), a. Belonging 
to OP resembling plants of the family Cype- 
racesj or sedges and their congeners. 
CYperus (sTp6r-us), n, [Gr. kyperos, an aro- 
matic plant] A genus of plants, nat order 
CyperaceEB. They are herbs with compressed 
spikelets of many flowers, found in cold cli- 
mates, and represented in our British flora 
by two very rare marsh plants which occur 
in the south of England— C, longus, the 
galingale, and C. fuseus, 
Cyphelia(si-feTi-a), n. pi [Apparently from 
Gr. kyphella, the hollows of the ears,] In 
hot collections of gonidia in the form of 
cups: used only in speaking of lichens. 
Cyphella (si-fella), n. pi [Gr. kyphella, the 
hollows of the ears.] Pale tubercle-like 
spots on the under surface of the thallus of 
lichens. 

Cypher (siT6r), n. Same as Cipher. 
CyphOMidSB ^si-fonl-de), n. pi [Gr. kyphon, 
a crooked piece of wood, and eidos, resem- 
blance.] A group of beetles detached from 
the Cebrionidm on account of their small 
size, hemispheric, depressed, or ovate, and 
rather soft bodies, and furcate labial palpi. 


They are of dull colours, and are found at- 
tached to plants in damp situations. They 
fly and run with agility. In some species 
the hind legs are formed for leaping. 
Cyphonism (si'fon-izm), n. [Gr. kyphon, a 
kind of pillory in which slaves or criminals 
were fastened hy the neck.] A species of 
punishment frequently resorted to by the 
ancients, which is supposed by some to have 
consisted in besmearing the criminal with 
honey, and then exposing Mm to insects; 
wMle others think that it means the kind 
of punishment still used in China, known to 
Englishmen as the ‘wooden collar,’ whereby 
the neck is bent or weighed down. 

Cypraea (sl-pre'a), qi. The cowry, a genus ot 
molluscs, the type of the family Cypraidai. 
See COWRY. 

Cyprseidse (sl-prefl-de),n. The cowry family, 
a family of marine gasteropodous molluscs, 
well known in commerce from one of the 
species being used in some parts of the East 
as a circulating medium. See Cowry. 

Cy pr^S (se pra), [0. fY. , as near to. ] In Imo, 
an equitable doctrine thus applied:— Ml) en 
there is an excess in an appointment under 
a power executed by will, affecting real 
estate, the coui*t will carry the power out 
as near to (cy prbs) the testator's intention 
as practicable, and prevent such excess dis- 
appointing the general design. This doc- 
trine is not applicable to personalty, but is 
confined to wills. In regard to charitable 
legacies, where a literal execution becomes 
inexpedient or impracticable, the court will 
execute it as nearly as it can according to 
the original purpose, or, as the technicfil 
expression is, cy p7'ds. 

Cypress (si'pres), n. [0. Er. cyp7xs, Gr. Icy- 
parissos.] 1. The popular name of Cupres- 
sus, a genus of coniferous trees. Among 
the most remarkable are C. sempervuen^ 
or common cypress, the evergreen American 
cypress or wMte cedar, and C. distich a or 
deciduous American cypress. Two Califor- 
nian species, C. Lawsoniana and C. macro- 
carpa, have attained much favour in uni' 
shimbberies and gardens as ornamentai 
evergreen trees. The wood of various spe- 
cies of cypress is remarkable for its durabi- 
lity. The coffins in which the Athenian 





Cypress {Citpressm sempervirens, vax./astigiatit). 


heroes were deposited are said to have been 
made of the first species, and some authori- 
ties are inclined to believe that the gopher- 
wood of which IJfoah’s ark was built was 
also of this species, the similarity of the 
names somewhat strengthening the suppo- 
sition,— 2. The emblem of mourning for the 
dead, cypress branches having been an- 
ciently used at funerals. 

Had success attended tJie Americans, the death of 
Warren wduld have been sufficient to damp the joys 
of victory, and the would have been united 

with the laoreL Eliot's Biojr. 

Cypress (si'pres), a. Belonging to or made 
of cypress. 

Cyprian (si'pri-an), a, i. Belonging to the 
island of Cyprus.— 2. A term applied to a 
lewd woman. 

Cyprian (si'pri-an), n. l. A Cypriot.— 2. A 
lewd woman; a courtesan; a strumpet. 
C^ridse, Cjmrididse (si'pri-de, si-prid'i- 
de), n. pi [Gr. Kypris, one of the names of 
Venus, and eidos, likeness.] A family of 
minute crustaceans, of which the genus 
Cypris is the type. See Cypris. 


Cypridina (ni-pn-di'na), n. [Gr. Kypris, one 
of the nanies of Venus.] A genus of marine 
crustaceans. See under Cypriwjjibjb 

Cypridinidse (si-pri-din'i-de), n, pi [i>om 
Cypridina, the tyjucal genus, and Gr. eidos 
likeness.] A family of marine crustaceans 
consisting of one genus, Cypridina, having 
two compound eyes wide apart arid two 
pairs of feet, one pair being always within 
tile shell. The shell is oval, sharply pointed 
at each em'l, and the front edge is deeply 
notched, 'file pair of feet retained within 
the shell are modified to form a single 
organ, wdiich seems to be intended to siip- 
poi’t the eggs. iHeveral species are found in 
Briti.sh seas, 

Cyprine (sTprin), u. Pertaining to a fish of 
the gcnirs Cyprimis, of which tiie carp is a 
species. 

Cyprine (sihrin), a. ot or belonging to the 
cypress. 

CSTPrine (si'r>i’bi)» A species of idocrase 
of a Idue tint, supposed to be due to the 
presence of copper. 

Cyprihidse (si-prinfi-de), n. pi [Gr. hjpnms, 
a cai'ii, and eidos, resemblance.] A family 



Biirbe! {Ilarhus vitliytris), 

of teleo.stean fishes of tlie .section ISralacop- 
terygii Abdoiuinales, the species td which 
are distinguished l^y having the mouth 
small and generally devoid of teeth, the 
pharyngeal bones furnished with strong 
teeth, the liranchiostegal ray.s few in num- 
ber, and the scales geheraliy of large size. 
The genus Cypririns is the type of the fa- 
mily, wliich, liesides the carp, contains 
the gold-fish, tench, roach, loach, bleak, 
barbel, &e. 

Cyprinodontidss (si-prin'd-dont'fi-de), n.pl 
[Gr, kyprinos, a carp, odom, odontos, a 
tooth, Knd eidos, reaetnblance.] A family of 
mulacopterygious fishe.s, allied to Cyprinidie, 
with which they were formerly ranked, but 
differing from them in having the jaws more 
protractile and tootlied. It includes the 
Analileps, peculiar for the conformation of 
its eyes, and sfuno species inhabiting lakes 
at a great elevation on the Amies. These 
are greatly esteemed for the taide. 

Cyprinus (si-priu'us), n. A genus of fishes, 
including the carp, fonning the type of the 
family GypriiiuUe. The genus is tiius cha- 
racterized: head naked; )>ranchiostcjraI rays, 
flat and broad; ana! lin short; inhabit fresh 
W'ateiu See CYPiiiNXi^Ai. 

Cypriot (si'pri-ot), n. An inhabitant of 
Cyprus. 

Gx^ripedium (sl-pn-ped'i-urn), m }Gr. 
Kyprts,Y emis, and a Latinized tomivt pedi- 
on, a slijiper.] Lady’s slipper, a genus of 
plants of the nat. order Orchidaceie, consist- 
ing of numerous species of large-flowered 
terrestrial herbs, many of which ai*e in cul- 
tivation. Only one species (C. Calccoltts) is 
a native of Britain. Its conspicuous liower 
consists of large spreading red-hrown sepals 
and petals, and an oho void pale yellow lip. 
It is a very rare, if not almost extinct, plant 
in limestone woods in the north of Eng- 
land. 

Cypris (sfpris), n. [Gr. Kypris, Venus.] A 
genus of minute fresh -water cnistacea, 
which have the body inclosed in a dehcato 
shell, and which swim by means of cilia; 
they swarm in st^nant xvater. Eossil shells 
under the generic term Cypris occur in all 
rocks from the coal measures upwards, 

Cyrirust (si'prus), n. A thin transparent, 
black stuff; a kind of crape. 

Lawn as white as driven snow, 

Cyprus black as e'er w.as crow. Shall;. 

Cyprus-lawn (si'prus-Ian), n. Same as 
Cyprus. Milton. 

Cy^sela (sip'se-la), n. [Gr. kypseli, any 
hollow vessel,] In hot a one-eelied, one- 
seeded, indehiscent, inferior fruit, with the 
integuments of the seed not cohering with 
the endocarp, and of which the ovary was 
compound, or fuimished with two or more 
styles or stigmas, as the fruit of the Compo- 
aitce; it only differs from an achenium in 
being inferior, and having had more than 
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one style or stigma, and is seldom distin- 
guished. 

Csrpselidse (sip-sel'i-de), n. pi A family of 
insessorial birds, sub-order Fissirostres, in- 
cluding the swifts and their congeners. The 
main peculiarity in this family is that the 
nind toe is turned forward along with the 
three anterior toes. Besides the genns 
Cypselus the family includes also Acanthy- 
lis (North American chimney-swallow) and 
Collocalia (esculent swallow). 

Cyijselus (sip'se-lus), n. [Gr. kypselos, a 
swift.] The genu.s of birds to which the 
swift (C. apm) belongs. See Swift. 
Oyrenaic (sl-re-na'ik), a. l. Pertaining to 
Cyrene, a Greek colony on the north coast 
of Africa.— 2. Pertaining or belonging to the 
school of Epicurean philosophers founded 
by Aristippus, a disciple of Socrates, at 
Gyrene. 

Cyrenian (si-rehii-an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Gyrene. 

Cyrillacese (si-riMa'se-e), n. pi A nat. order 
of small evergreen, dicotyledonous trees or 
shrubs, nearly allied to the Ericaceje. There 
are about six known species, constituting 
four genera, all natives of North or Tropi- 
cal America. 

Oyrillic (si-ril'ik), a. [From St. Cyril, its 
reputed inventor.] The term applied to an 
alphabet arlopted by all the Slavonic peoples 
belonging to the Eastern Chui’ch. It is be- 
lieved to liave superseded the Glagolitic as 
being easier both for the copsdst to write 
and the foreigner to acquire. Some of its 
signs are modified from the Glagolitic, but 
those which Greek and Slavonic have in 
common are taken from the Greek. It was 
brought into general use by St. Cyril’s pupil, 
Clement, first bishop of Bulgaria. 
CJyriologic (si'ri-o-loj'lk), a. [Gr, Jcyrios, 
chief, and logos, discourse.] Eelating or 
pertaining to capital letters. 

CyrtOBtyle (ser'tO-stil), n. [Gr, kyrtos, bent, 
curved, and stylos, a pillar.] A circular 
portico projecting from the front of a 
building. 

Cyst (sisfc), 91. [Gr. kystis, a bladder.] 1. In 
physiol a hollow organ with thin walls, as 
the urinary bladder or the gall bladder.— 
2. In pathol a bladder-like bag or vesicle 
which includes morbid matter in animal 
bodies. 

Cysted (sist'ed), a. Inclosed in a cyst. 
Cystic (sist'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to, or con- 
tained in, <a cyst; specifically, pertaining to, 
or contained in, the urinary or goill b'lad- 
dei's; as, cystie remedies; cystic bile; cystic 
calciili.™2. Having cysts; cystose; as, cystic 
sarcoma.— 3. Formed in, or shaped like, a 
cyst; as, cystic Entozoa.— C^/sfic duct, the 
membrjinous canal that conveys the bile 
from the hepatic duct into the gall-bladder. 
—Cystic artery, a branch of the hepatic.— 
Cystic u'onn. See Tape-w’oem. 

Cystica (sis'ti-ka), n. [Gr. kystis, a bladder.] 
A term applied to immature Entozoa, in 
which the body is terminated by a cyst 
peculiar to one individual, or common to 
many. The hydatid in the brain of sheep 
is an example. 

Cysticercus (sis-ti-ser'kus), n. [Gr. kystis, a 
bladder, and kerkos, the tail] An immature 
form of tape-worm found in various mam- 
mals. Tiie cysticercus of the mouse, swal- 
lowed by the cat, i^ecomes the tape-worm 
of the latter animal. 

Cysticie (sistl-kl),?z. In physiol a small cyst. 

Ill some Acalepha; the cysttdesa.te not complicated 
witli pigment cells. Prof. Owen, 

Cystidese (sist-id'e-e), n.pl [Gr. kystis, a 
bladder, and eidos, resemblance.] A family 
of fossil echinoderms, with feebly developed 


arms, occurring in the Silurian and carbon- 
iferous strata. 

Cystidean (sist-id'e-an), n. A member of 
the fossil family Cystideae. 

Cystidia (sist-id'i-a), n. pi [Gr. kystis, a 
bladder, and eidos, resemblance.] In hot. 
salient cells, accompanying the asci of fungi; 
by some regarded as antheridian cells. 

Cystine (sis'tin), n. (C3H7NSO2.) A yellowish- 
coloured mass occurring in a rare kind of 
urinary calculus. i 

Cystirrhoea (sis-tir-re'a), n. [Gr. kystis, a 
bladder, and rheo, to flow.] Discharge of 
mucus from the bladder; vesical catairh, 

Cystis (sist'is), n. Same as Cyst. 

Cystitis (sis-tPtis), n. Inflammation of the 
bladder. 

Cystitome (sist'i-tom), n. [Gr. kystis, and 
tomos, cutting, from tewwd, to cut] An 
instrument for opening the capsule of the 
crystalline lens. 

Oystocarp (sist^o-karp), 91. [Gr. kystis, a 
bladder, and Jearpos, fruit.] A capsule, con- 
taining many spores, found among the algae; 
a conceptacle. 

Cystocele (sist'6-sel), 91. [Gr. kystis, a blad- 
der, and keU, a tumour.] A hernia or rup- 
ture formed by the protrusion of the urinary 
bladder. 

Cystolith (sist'o-lith), 91. [Gr. kystis, a bag, 
a cell, and lithos, a stone.] In hot. a name 
given to certain bodies consisting of a mat- 
rix of cellulose with carbonate of lime 
crystallized in a kind of efiloreseence on 
the surface. They occur most frequently 
beneath the epidermis of the leaf, but ai’e 
found also in deep-seated organs. They are 
most abundant in the families of the XJrti- 
cacese and Acanthacese. 

CystoHtliic (sist-6-lith'ik), a. In med. relat- 
ing to stone in the bladder. 

Cystopteris (sist-op'ter-is), n. [Gr. kystis, a 
bladder, and pteris, a fern— from its bladder- 
like indnsinm,] Bladder-fern, a genus of 
polypodiaceous delicate flaccid ferns, having 
the sori borne on the back of the leaf on the 
middle of a vein and covered with a mem- 
branaceous indusiiim attached only by the ' 
base. They are found in cool damp locali- I 
ties. Two are natives of Britain, C. f ntgilis \ 
(the brittle fern), found in suitable locali- i 
ties everywhere, and C. montana, a very 
rare species found on the alpine mountains 
of the centre of Scotland. 

Cystose (sist'ds), 0^. Containing or resem- 
bling a cyst; cystic. 

Cystbtome (sist'd-tom), a. [Gr. kystis, the 
bladder, and iojiios, cutting.] In surg. an 
instrument for cutting the bladder, some- 
times but improperly called a Lithotonne. 

Cystotomy (sist-ot'6-mi), 91 . [Gr. kystis, a 
bladder, and tomos, cutting, from temno, to 
cut.] The act or practice of openiiag en- 
cysted tumours, for the discharge of mor- 
bid matter ; specifically, the operation of 
cutting into the bladder for the extraction 
of a stone or other extraneous matter. 

Cystula (sist'u-la), 91. [D. dim. of cyst.’l In 
hot. a round closed apothecium in lichens. 
The term is also applied to the little open 
cups on the upper surface of the fronds in 
Marchantia. 

Cythere (si-the're), 91. A genus of minute 
entomostracous bivalve crustaceans, of 
marine habit, and found fossil in many for- 
mations, but most abimdantly in the chalk 
and older tertiaries. 

Cythereau (si-the-re'an), a. [Gr. Kytkera, 
Cerigo, an island in the Egean Sea, near the 
coast of which Venus was fabled to have 
risen from the sea, and where she was speci- 
ally worshipped.] Pertaining to Venus. 

CytinacesB (si-tin-a'se-e), ?z. A small nat. 
order of rliizanths, the type of which is 


Cytinus Hypocistis, a rich yellow or orange- 
I red scaly parasite growing on the roots of 
1 species of Cistus in the Mediterranean 
' region. 

Cytisine (si'ti-sin), w. A bitter principle 
detected in the seeds of the Cytism Labur- 
num and other plants. It is of a nauseous 
taste, emetic, and poisonous. 

Cytisns (si'ti-sns), n. [X-., the laburnum.} 

A genus of hardy, leguminous, papiliona- 
ceous shrubs, natives almost exclusively of 
the countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean. The leaves 
^ are usually compos- 

^ three leaflets, 

some species are 
Ic^ihess. The large 
d'^'vers are yellow, 
purple, or wliite. 
07 ^ species, C. Sco- 
(broom), is 
ail extremely com- 
nion shrub on imciil- 
tivated grounds, 
^ . heaths, &o., of most 

parts of Britain. 
Some exotic species 
M are common gar- 

' den and shrubbery 

'Btoom{Cytts!isSccparzus), plants, as C. Labur- 

num (the labur- 
num), C. puTpureus, an elegant procum- 
bent shrub used in rock-work, C, alpums, 
&Q. See Beoom, 

C3ri;oblast (si'to-blast), w. [Gr. kytos, a cav- 
ity, and hlastano, to sprout.] In physiol. 
the nucleus, cellule, or centre of assimila- 
tive force, from wliich the oi’ganic cell is 
developed. 

The ducts, vessels, woody fibre, &c., of all vege- 
tables are formed originally from cells; these cells 
are formed from what are called cyfoblasis. In the 
interior of a cell may be seen, by tlie aid of high- 
power magnifiers, small granular-looking globules, 
and amongst these are to be found two “or three 
larger bodies termed midei; and these contain with* 
in them smaller yet granular substance.s, the nudeo- 
ii; these nuclei and their contained nucleoli are the 
rudiments of the future new cell, and constitute the 
cytoblast. Chambers' Miscdl. 

Cytoblastema (sft6-blas-tti"ma), 9%. [See 
Cytoblast.] The amorphous protein-suT)- 
stance by which animal and vegetable cells 
are formed, or of which they are wholly 
composed. Called also 

Cytogenesis (si-to-jen'e-si.s), n. [Or. kytos, 
a cell, and genesis, origin.] ha physiol the 
development of cells in animal and vegetable 
structures. 

Cytogenetic (si't6-jen-et"ik), a. In physiol. 
relating or pertaining to cell fonnation. 

Cytogeny(si-to'je-m),n. Cytogene.sis (which 
see), 

Cytryne,t <x. Of a pale yellow or citron 
colour. Chaucer. 

Czar (zfir or tsilr), 91. [O.Pol. czar, now car 
(pron. fear), perhaps a corruption of L. Cmsar. ] 
A king; a chief; a title of the Emperor of 
Enssia- The title was first adopted in 157fl 
by Ivan II., who styled himself Czar of 
Moscow. 

Czarevna (za-i’ev^na), n. The wife of the 
czarowitz. 

Czarina (za-re'na), n. A title of the Em- 
press of Eiissia. 

Czarinian (za-rin'i-an), a. Pertaining to 
the Czar, or Czarina, of Eussia. 

Czarish, (zariish), a. Pertaining to the Czar 
of Eussia. [Eare.] 

His czarish majesty despatched an express to 
General Goltz with an account of these particulars. 

Taticr. 

Czarowitz, Czarevitcli, Czarewltch, 
(zkrio-vits, ztirie-vich), n. The title of the 
eldest son of the Czar of Eussia. 


D, in the English alphabet, is the fourth , 
letter and the third consonant. D repre- , 
sents a dental sound, formed by placing the 
tip of the tongue against the root of the 
upper teeth, and then forcing up vocalized 
breath, or voice, into the mouth, the soft 
palate being raised to prevent its escape 
through the nose. T is formed in the same 
way except that it is uttered with breath 
merely, and not with voice. (See T. ) When d 

ch, chain', Oh, Sc. lock’, g, go; 3, job; 

VOL. I. 


follows a whispered, non-vocal, or surd con- i 
sonant in the same syllable it takes the sound 
of t, as after k, p, f, s. This is especially 
seen in past tenses in -ed, the e not being 
sounded; as, picked ( = pikt), wrapped 
(=rapt), hoped (=hdpt), snuffed (=snuft), 
kissed (=kist), die. It is never silent in 
English words, except in a rapid utterance 
of such words as handkerchief. D has crept 
into some English words to which it does 


not properly belong, as in thu9ider, geoider, 
sound (L. Bonus), lend, hmd (a servant), 
round (to whisper); it has disappeared from 
gospel and answer. According to Grimm’s 
law in words common to English and to 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and German, where 
d appears in English we find dh in Sanskrit, 
th in Greek, / in Latin, and t in Geiman ; 
thus E. door = Skr. dhvdra, Gr. thyra, L. 
fores, G. tor. — As a numeral, D represents 


fl, Fr. ton; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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500, and when a dash or stroke is platjed 
over it thus, D, it denotes 5000. —In music, 
I) is the second note of the natural scale, 
answering: to the French and Italian re. 

Bah (dab), v.t pret. ^ pp. dahhed; ppr. dab- 
hing. [Allied to O.P. dabben, to dabble, 
probably also to diib; comp. E’r. dauber, to 
cuif. See Daub.] 1. To strike gently with 
the hand; to slap; to box. —2. To strike 
gently with some soft or moist substance. 

A sore should be wiped by dabbi>t^r it with fine 
lint. Sharp. 

S. To prick. [Old English and Scotch.] 

There was jfiven liym the auugell of Sathan, the 
prickft of the flesh, to dabbe liiai in the uecke. 

Sir 7\ More. 

Dab (dab), v.%. 1. To prick.— 2. To peck, as 
birds do. [Scotch. ] 

Bab (dab), n. 1. A gentle blow with the 
liand or some soft substance.— 2. A cjuick 
or sudden blow.— S. A small lump or mass 
of anything soft or moist.— 4. A name com- 
mon to all the species of flsli of the genus 
Pleuronectes, but especially applied to the 
Pleuronectes limmida, called also the salt- 
water flounder or fluke. It is common on 


dace is gregarious and swims in shoalH, It 
seldom exceeds a pound in weight, but from 




Dace [LeKCisaa vnb^aids). 

its activity affords the angler good sport. 
Named also Dar, Dare, and Dart. 

DacelO (da-seio), n. [A transposition of L. 
alcedo, the king -fisher.] An Australian 


Dab [Pleuronectes limanda). 


all sandy parts of the British coast, in- 
habits deeper water than the flounder, and 
does not, like it, enter the months of 
streams. It seldom exceeds- 12 inches in 
length, and is preferred to the flounder for 
the table. 

Dab (dab), n. [Said to be from adept, which 
might become a dep, a dap, tlien a dab. 
See Adept.] An expert ; a skilful man ; a 
dabster. [Colloq.] 

A third is :i dab at an index. Goldsmith. 

Dab (dab), a. [See last art.] Clever; 
skilled; as, a dab hand at a thing. [Colloq.] 
Dabble (dab'i)!), u.t. pret. it pp. dabbled; 
ppr. dabbling. [A dim. and freq. from dab.} 
Lit. to dip a little and often; hence, to wet, 
to moisten; to spatter; to sprinkle. ‘ Hair 
dabbled in blood.' Shak. 

Dabble (dab'bl), v.i. 1. To play in water, 
as with the hands; to splash in mud or 
water.— 2. To do anything in a slight or 
superficial manner; to tamper; to touch 
here and there; to meddle; to dip into a 
concern; as, to dabble in railw^ay shares. 

You have, I think, been dabhlin^^ with the text. 

Atterbtiry. 

The old painter . . . dabbled in poetry too. 

■' Walpole. 

Dabbler (dabT)16r), n. 1. One who plays in 
water or mud.— 2. 'One who dips slightly 
into anything; one who meddles without 
going to the bottom; a superficial meddler. 
‘Our dabblers in politics.' Sioift 
Dabblingly (dab"bling-li), adv. In a dab- 
bling manner. 

Dabby (dab'bi), Moist; adhesive. [Local] 
Dabcnick (dab'chik), n. [Dab or dip, and 
chick, from its habit of dipping or diving 
below the water.] 1. The little grebe (Podi- 
ceps minor), a small water-fowl of the family 
Colymbidm, — 2. A babyish person. 
Dabeocia (da-be-d'si-a), u. [Named from St, 
Daheoc.l A genus of plants, nat. prder 
EricacesB, There is but one species, D. 
polyfolia, a native of the west of Ireland, 
the west of France, and Spain. It is a small 
shrub from 1 to 2 feet high, with bright green 
leaves, and crimson, pnrple, or white flow'ers. 
It is found on boggy heaths. 

Dabster (dab'ster), n. [See Dab, a.} One 
who is skilled; one who is expert; a master 
of his business. [Colloq.] 

Da capo (da ka'p6). [It.] In music, a direc- 
tion to repeat from the beginning of a pas- 
sage or section. 

Dace (das), n. [Probably the same as the 
latter part of Fr, vandoise or vaudoise, 
the dace; of unknown origin.] Leucisctis 
, wtlgarU, family Cyprinidse, a small river fish 
resembling the roach. It chiefly inhabits 
the deep and clear waters of quiet streams. 
It is found in Italy, France, Germany, &c., 
and in some of the rivers of England. The 


dog, a long-bodied, short-legged dog witli 
pendulous ears, black in coloiii^ with Ijrown- 
ish extremities. , , 

Dacker (dak'er), ut. [Origin doubtful] io 
search, as for stolen or smuggled goods; a.s, 
to dackeni hoiiso. [Scotch.] 

Dacoit (da-koit'), n. See Dakoit. 

Dacoity (da-koit'i), n. See DakoITY. 
Dacryaiuni (da-krid-'i-um), n. [Gr. dakrg, 
a tear, from the resinous drops exuded by 
the plants.] A genus of plants Ijeloiiging 
to the Taxacese or yew tribe. They vary in 
appearance, some being great trees, like D. 
Ffanklinii (the Huon pine), and the i>. cu- 
pressimim, rimu or red pine of New Zealand; 
while others are low-growing shrubs, like 
D, taxifolmm. 

DacryoUte (da'kri-o-Ht), n. [Gr. dalmjO, to 
weep, and Uthos. a stone.] In 7iied. a name 
given to a calculous concretion in the lach- 
rymal passage, 

Dacryoma (da-kri-6''ma), 7i. [Gr. dalmjo, to 
weep.] A name given to the stoppage or 
obstruction in one or both of the pnncta 
laaryma lia, by which the tears are pre vented 
from passing into the nose, and in conse- 
quence run down over the lower cyelitl. 
Dactyl, Dactyle (dak'tii), w. [Gr. daktglos, 
a finger, also a dactyl, which, like a finger, 
consists of one long and two short members. ] 

1. A poetical foot consisting of three sylla- 
bles, the first long and the others short, like 
the joints of a finger ; as, tegmlnC, happll J'. 

2. A name of the razor-fish. 

Dactylt (dak'tii), v.i. To run nimbly; to 
bound. B. Jonstm. 

Dactylar (dak'til-er), a. Pertaining to a 
dactyl; dactylic. 

Dactylett (dak'til-et), n. A dactyl. 
Dactyletbridas (dak-ti-leth'ri-de), a.pl [Gr. 
daktyUthra, a finger-sheath, and eidos, like- 
ness. ] A small SouthAf rican family of amphi- 
bian vertebrata, comprising only one genus, 
and, so far as known, two species, remark- 
able for having nails on their feet, the inner 
tlu’ee toes being tipped with a sharply- 
pointed claw or nail 

Dactyl! (dak'ti-li), n. pi. In class, antiq. a 
name given to certain fabulous beings in- 
habiting Mount Ida in Idirygia, to whom 
the discovery of iron and the art of working 
it is ascribed. They were servants or priests 
of lihoa, and are sometimes confoumled 
with the Coi^bantes. 

Dactylic (dak-til'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
consisting chiefly or wholly of dactyls; as, 
dactylic verses.— jlute, a fiute con- 
sisting of unequal intervals. 

Dactylic (dak-til'ik), n. l. A line consisting 
chiefly or wholly of dactyls.— 2. Metres 
which consist of a repetition of dactyls or 
equivalent feet. 

Dactylioglyph (dak-til'i-6-glif), n. [Gr. dak- 
iylios, a finger-ring, and glypho, to engrave.] 
1. An engraver of stones.— 2. The inscription 
of the name of the artist on a finger-ring or 
gem. 

Dactylioglyphy (dak-til'i-og"li-fi), n. [See 
Dactydioglyph.] The art or process of 
engraving precious stones. 
Dactyliography (dak-til'i.og"ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
da/ri2/Kos,anng, and sfmp/io, to write.] I. The 
art of gem engraving.— 2. A description of 
engraved finger-rings and precious stones. 
Dactyliology(dak.tiri-ol"o-ji),?i. [Gr. dak- 
tylios, a ring, and logos, discourse.] The 
'Science which treats of the history and qua- 
lities of finger-rings. 

Dactyliomancy (dak-til"i-o-man'si), n. [Gr. 
daktylios, a ring, and ma^iteia, divination.] 
The pretended art of divining by zings. 
Dactylion. (dak-til'i-on), n. [Gr. daktylos, a 
finger. ] In surg, a term for cohesion between 
two fingers, either congenital or a conse- 
quence of burning. 


Dactylis (dnk'til-is), n. [L. daciylh, dog’s- 
toDtb gmsB.] Govk'H-foot grass, ;i genus <)f 
grasses eoiisisting of about a dozen species 
found ill cold ami temperute regbuis. The 
flow ors are in crowded compressed sjikelcts 
at tiu! end of aone-shled paniede. 'i'he fruit 
is loosely enveloped in the glume. The 
coininon cock’s-foot ;gi"iss(D. ghmieriita) ig 
often met with in fit-hl) and wash* places. 
It is a eoar.se g3*uss litlle relished by cattle, 
but said to improve greatly )>,v culture. 
Daetylist (dak'tii -i^I), U. mv Wlio writes 

datdyije vei'be. 

Dactylology (dak-til-fd'o-ji), ?/. [Gr, tliik- 
tyloH, tliiger, and logos, discorsr.so, j 'i'he act 
<ir the art < >f eoii imun ieati ng ideas < >ii houghts 
by the fingers; the language of the deaf and 
dumb. 

Dactyloiioniy (duk-fil-on'o-mi),u. {(h\daic- 
tylfo:, a finger, and (nnHO.’i, rub.*, law.] The 
art of counting or numbering by the fiugc.rs. 
Dactylopterous (iluk-til-ctpier-us), a. [Gr. 
daktylos, the finger, and pteron, a wing nr 
fin; liimer-finned, j Having the inferior rays 
of its pectoral fin partially (u- entirely free: 
said of a fi.sh. 

Dactylopterus (dak-til-<d/ter-us), v. (See 
DAOTYUd'TKiiot;!-: } A fiviim of fihlies of thy 
Older Aeanthopterygii, family Gataphracti. 
It contaims bJit two sptcie.s, the fiyijig gur- 
mmal or flying fish (D. mfitans), ami the D. 
artenhdlsoi <’iivier,the former fouiid in the 
Mediterranean, Die latter in the Indian 
Ocean. 

DactylorMza (dak-ti-ld-ri'za), n. jOr. duA"- 
tylos, a finger, and rhlm, a root.] In ayrl. 
iindhort, liiiger-and-toe, adiseusoof thebullis 
of turnips, which dsvitie and hecomeshard 
mid useless, be lieved to be d ue. t o the nature 
of the soil and distinet from umhiiry, which 
is due to the attacks of insects. 

Dad, Dada, Daddy (dad, da'da, datVdi), Jt. 
[In allieil fornus this wt»rd is very witldy 
spread. Comp. W. tad, 8kr, tufu ,Hind. dada, 
Gypsy dad, dada, I. tutu, Gr. tata, Lapp 
ikdeia-father.] A eliildish or pet name 
for father. Spelled also Daddle. 

Daddle Cliid'dl), [A freq. of dadr.} To 
walk with tottering shqw, like a cliihl or an 
Oldman. {Hare.] 

Daddockt (dud'dok), n. The heart or body 
of a tree thoroughly rotten. 
Daddy-long-legs (dad'ili-Iong-iegz.), n, A 
name given to specie.s of the entne-fly (Tip- 
ul’i oleraaea, Ac.) Cjillud ulsu Father-iung- 
kgs. ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Dade (dad), v.t. To hold up by leading 
string.s. [Hare.] 


The little children v.'hcn they ieani t* 
By painful mothers duttiul id and frn. 


Dade (fiad), v.i. 



Pedestal.—^i, Dado or die. 
a, Surbase. o, Base. 


LriiytOH. 

To walk slowly and hesi- 
tatingly, like a child 
in leading-strings; 
hence, tr* flow gently, 
fhure.l 

But eris'ly from her source , 
as Isis gently siadn, 
Drayton. 

Dado(da'dO).n. [St.^ 
a die, a dado, L. da- 
turn, given. ] 1. Ill 
arch, ihat part of a 
pedestal between the 
base and the cornice. 
2. The finishing of the 
lower part of the walls 


in rooms, made somewhat to represent a 
continm>us pedestal, ami consisting fre- 
quently of a skirting of Winxi about S feet 
high, or of a special wall paper. 

Dadozylosz (da-dok.s'i-hm), -n. [Gr. dah, 
daidos, contr. das, dados, a ^<^sinoUB torch, 
and xyhm, woo<l.] Lit pino or torch wood. 
Eadlicher’sgeneric name forfos-sil coniferous 
wood, the cells of which have many series 
of alternating discs, as in Araucaria, found 
in the palaeozoic and secondary strata. 
Daedal, DsedaliaE (de'dal, de-da'ii-an), a. 
[L, Dmdalus, Gr. Daidalos, an ingenious 
artist.] I'onned with art; showing artistic 
skill; ingenious. 

Here ancient art her dcedal fancies played. 

Warton. 

Our bodies decked in omdadalian arms. Chapvian. 

Dsedalencliyma (de-dabeifiki-ina), n. [Gr. 
daidalos, cunningly wroizght, and enchyma, 
infusion. 1 In bot. a name api>lied to entan- 
gled cells, as in some fungi. 

Dsedalons (de'dal-us), a. Having a margin 
with various windings: of a beautiful and 
delicate texture: said of the leaves of 
plants. 

Daemonism, Dsemonist (de'mon-izm, de'- 
mon-ist), n. Same as De^mmsm, De^mmist, 


Late, fiir, fat, f^ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc- abzaie; y. Sc. teg. 
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D^inoiiomaiiia(cle'mou-d-mri"iii-a), n. Same 
as JJeimiiomania. 

Dae^naan (dcs'man), n. Same as Desman. 
I)aif,t Baffet (daf), n. [Icel. da^Jif r, Sw. dbf, 
stupid; allied to E. deaf.} A stupid blockish 
fellow, 

I shall be holden a or a cokenay. Cha^tcer. 

Baff (daf), v.i. To be foolish; to make sport; 
to toy. [Scotch.] 

Dafft (daf), V. t. [A form of doff. ] To toss aside ; 
to put oh; to doif. 

There my white stole of chastity I dafi. Shak. 

Damn, Baffmg (daf fin, daf fmg), n. Thought- 
less gaiety; foolish playfulness; foolery. 
[Scotch. 1 

Until wi' daf/ln weary grown, 

Upon a knowe they sat them ciowm, Bairns. 

Daffodil (daffd'dil), n. [Er. ijlenr) d'as'pho- 
dHe, Gr. asphodelos. See Asphodel.] The 
popular name of a Briti.sh plant whiclt is 
one of the earliest ornaments of our cottage 
gardens, as well as of many of our woods 
and meadows. It is NaT-cissus pseudo-nar- 
cissu.'i, nat, order Amaryllidacete. Many 
varieties of the daffodil are in ctiltivation, 
differing from each other chiefly in bulk and 
in the form of the flower, which is of a bright 
primrose-yellow colour. There are other 
forms of the name in local or partial use, 
as Daffadowndilly, Daffadowndilly, Daffy- 
dowmiilly, Daffactilly, Daffodilly, and Affo- 
dilly. ‘Glad her like an April daffodilly.’ 
Tennyson. 

Strew me the green ground with dajffhdonondillies. 
And cowslips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. 

Spenser. 

Daft (daft), a. [See Daff, n. and ul] Deli- 
rious; in.sane; stupid; blockish; fooli.sh; play- 
ful; frolicsome; wanton: applied to persons 
or things. [Scotch.] 

You are the dqfiesi donnot I ever saw on two legs. 

Cornhiit Mag. 

Let us think no more of this daft business. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Daftness (daft'nes), n. The quality of being 
daft. 

Can you tell us of any instance of his daftness i Galt. 
Dag.t Dagget (dag), n. [Fr. dague. The syl- 
lalde dag primarily represents, says Wedg- 
wood, the noise of a blow with something 
sharp, and then the instrument with which 
the blow is given. See Dagger.] 1 A dagger; 
Johnson.— 2. A hand-gun; a pistol. 

Xeither was anything taken from them but these 
dags, which the Genhfin horsejnen, after a new 
fashion, carried at their saddle-bows; these t!m 
Turks greatly desired, flelighted with the noveltie 
of the invention, to see them shot off with a^fireiock, 
with out a match. Knolles 

Powder! no, sir, my dagge shall be my dagger. Becker. 

Dagt(dag),ji. [Icel. 
dogg, Sw. dagg, 
dew,] Dew. 

Dagt (dag),'y,i. To 
beiiew; to daggle; 
to bemire. 

Dag (dag), «. [Pro- 
bably from same 
S'oot as dagger, horn. 
being long and 
pointed.] l.Aloose 
end, as of a lock of 
wool; 11 dag-lock. 

2. A leathern 
latchet. Written 
also Dagge. 

Dagt (dagXu.t. To 
cut into slips. 

Bagge, t n. [See 
Dag, a loose end.] 

An ornamental cut 
in the edge of gsir- 
luents, in use as 
early as the reign 
of Henry I. The 
fashion of orna- 
menting with 
dagges was carried 
to such excess that 
in 1188 sumptuary laws were enacted for- 
bidding it. 

Bagger (dag^'^r), n. [From the Celtic; W. 
dagr, Ii‘. daigear, Armor, dager, dag, a 
dagger or poniard ; Gael, daga, a dagger, 
a pistol; Fr. dague, a dagger. See Dag, 
a dagger or pistol.] 1. A weapon resem- 
bling a short sword, with usually a two- 
edged, sometimes a three -edged, sharp- 
pointed blade, used for stabbing at close 
quarters. In feudal times it was carried 
by knights in adilition to tlie sword ; and 
in single combat it was wielded in the left 
hand, being used by them to pany the 
blows of their adversaries, and also to des- 



Dagges, from Har- 
leian MS. 


patch a vanquished enemy, unless he begged 
for quarter, whence it was called the dagger 



of mercy. —2. In fencing, a blunt blade of 
iron with a basket hilt, used for defence.-— 
3. In 'printing, a mark of reference, thus f. 
It i.s the second mark used when more than 
one occur on a page, the third being the 
double dagger, thus J. See OBELISK. —Dag- 
ger of lath, the weapon given to the Vice in 
the old moralities, and supposed to be allu- 
ded to by Falstaff in the following quotation. 

If I do not beat thee out of thy kingdom with a 
dagger of lath, and drive all thy subjects afore thee 
like a flock of wild geese, I’ll never wear hair on my 
face more. S/iak. 

—To look or speaJe daggers, to look or speak 
fiercely, savagely. 

As you have spake daggers to him, you may justly 
dread the use of them against your own breast, 

ftmins. 

Bagger (dag-'g^r), v.t. To pierce with a dag- 
ger; to stab. 

Bagger (dag'^r), n. [Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of diagonal.} In ship-huilding, a 
piece of timber that crosses all the puppets 
of the bulgeway to keep them together. 
The plank that secures the heads of the pup- 
pets is called the dagger-planh— Dagger - 
knees, hiship-buildmg, certain pieces whose 
sides are cast down and bolted through the 
cramp. 

Bagger-moneyt (dag'ger-mun-ni), n. A 
sum of money formerly paid to the justices 
of assize on the northern cii*cuit to provide 
arms against marauders. 

Baggers -drawing (dag'gfirz-dra-ing), n. 
The act of di'awing daggers; approach to 
open attack or to violence; a quairel. 
They’ve always been at daggers-drawing. 

And one another clapper-clawing. Hiidihras. 

Baggie (dag^gl),v.t. pret & pp. daggled; ppr. 
daggling. [A freq. form of the obsolete verb 
dag, to bedew.] To make limp by passing 
through water; to trail in mud or wet grass; 
to befoul; to dirty, as the lower end of a 
garment; to draggle. 

The warrior’s very plume, I say. 

Was daggled by the dashing spray. Sir fV. Scott. 

Baggie (dag^gl), v.i. To run through mud 
and water. Pope. 

Baggle-tail (dag'gl-tal), a. Having the lower 
ends of gaiunents defiled with mud. 

The gentlemen of wit and pleasure are apt to be 
choaked at tlie sight of so many daggledail parsons 
that happen to fall in their way. Swift. 

Daggle-tail (dag'gl-tal), n. A slattern. 

Bag-lock (dag'lok), n. A lock of wool on a 
sheep that hangs and drags in the wet. 

Bagoha (dag'd-ba), n. The name given, in 




Cej'lonese Dagoba. 

Buddhist countries and in those which at 
one time held the Buddliist faith, to monu- 


mental structures containing relics of Bud- 
dha or of some Buddhist saint. The dagoba 
is of brick or stone, circular in form, and 
erected on a natural or artificial mound, 
the structm*e itself sometimes rising to a 
great height. The dagoba is usually in- 
cluded under the generic tex’in StJipa or 
To 2 }e, but in its specifle application the 
term stupa is restricted to monuments 
which commemorate some event or mark 
some spot sacred to the followers of 
Buddha. 

Bagon (da'gon), n. [Heb. dag, a fish.] The 
national god of the Philistines, represented 
with the upper part of a man and the tail 
of a fish. His most famous temples were 
at Gaza and Ashdod. He had a female c<n*- 
relative among the Syrians. In Babylonian 
mythology, the name I>a- 
gon is given to a fish-like 
being wdio ro.se from the 
waters of the. Bed Sea as 
one of the great benefac- 
tors of men. 

Bagon hi.s name, sea-inobster, 
upward man, 

And downward flsli. Milton, 

Bagon, t n. [See BAG, a 
loose end.] 
A slip or 
I»iece., ‘'Yeve' 
us a dagan 
ofyourblan- 
Dagon of the Philistines. — Bas-relief ket* Chau- 
from Khorsabad. 

Bag-swain (dag'swan), n. [Dag, a loose 
end; etym. of swain uncertain.] A kind of 
carpet; a rough or coarse mantle to cast on 
a bed. 

Under coverlets of dag-swain. Hallingshed. 

Bag -tailed (dag^tald), a. The same as 
Daggle-tail. 

Daguerrean, Bagnerreiaii(da-gerie-an), a. 
Pertaining to Daguerre, or to his invention 
of the daguerreotype. 

Baguerreot 3 rpe(da-gerio-t!i>), n. l. Th e nam e 
given to an invention of M. Daguerre, of 
Paris, first published in 1830, by which the 
lights and shadows of a landscape or figure 
are fixed on a metallic plate solely by the 
action of the sun’s actinic or chemical rays. 

A plate of copper, thinly coated with silver, 
is exposed in a close box to the action of 
the vapour of iodine; and when it assumes 
a yellow colour it is placed in the 
chamber of a camera obscura, whore it rc- 
ceive.s an image of the object to be repre- 
sented, It is then withdrawn and exposed 
to the vapour of mercury to bring out the 
impression distinctly; after which it is 
I>lunged into a soiuti«m of hypo-sulphite of 
soda, and lastly washed in distilled water. 
The process is then complete, and the sketch 
produced is in appearance something similar 
to a(iuatint but greatly superior in delicacy; 
and such is the precision of the detail, that 
the most powerful microscope serves but to 
display the pei-fection of the copy. See 
Photogeaphy.— - 2. A picture produced by 
the abo%'‘e process. 

Daguerreotype (da-g^rio-tiii), v.t. i. To 
produce by the photographic process, as a 
picture,— 2. To impress with great distinct- 
ness; to imitate exactly. 

Baguerreotyper, Baguerreotypist (da- 
geri6-tip-6r, da-gerid-tip-ist), 7i. One who 
takes pictures by means of daguerreo- 
type. 

Baguerreotypic, Baguerreotjpical (da- 
ger'6-tip"ik, da-ger'o-tip"ik-al), a. 
Of or pertaining to daguerreotype. 
Baguerreotypy (da-gerio-tip-i), n. 
The art of producing i>hotographic 
pictures on the plan introduced by 
M. Daguerre. 

Bahabiell (da-ha-be'a), «. A kind of 
boat in use on the l^ile for the con- 
veyance of travellers, and having 
one or two masts with a long yard 
supporting a triangular sail. It is 
of considerable breadth at the stern, 
which is rounded, hut narrow to- 
wards the prow, which terminates 
in a sharp, gracefully curving cut- ■ 
water. Dahahiehs are of various 
sizes, and afford good accommoda- 
tion for from two to six or eight 
passengers. There is a deck fore 
and aft, on the centre of which 
are the seats for the rowers, when 
oars are needed to propel the boat. On the 
fore part of the deck is the kitchen, and on 
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the after part there is raised a large cabin, 
which provides a sitting-room and sleeping 
accommodation for the x>asseiigers. Ihe 



Dahabieh. 

top of this cabin affords an open-air prom« 
eiiade, and has often an awning stretched 
above it. 

©ahlgrea Griia (dal'gren gun), n. A gun in- 
troduced into the United States service by 
an officer named Dahlgren, of that navy. Its 
chief peculiarity is that it presents a small 
quantity of metal in front of the triiimions 
and a comparatively large quantity behind. 
IDalilia (da'li-a), n. [From Dahl, a Swedish 
botanist.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Compositie, of which several species are 
known, all natives of Mexico and Central 
America. The D. variaUlis sports into such 
endless varieties in stature, leave.s, and 
flowers, that it has become one of the most 
extensively cultivated florist’s plants. Its 
innumerable sorts are the glory of our gar- 
dens in the autumn. As the plants do not 
bear frost, the ro<its are taken up during 
winter. The dahlia was introduced into 
England in the end of last century, but was 
not a general favourite in our gardens till 
about 1814. 

Bablm, DaMine (da'lin), n. (CcHioOs.) 
Inuline (which see). 

DsMle (da'dl), v.t [A corruption of daggle.} 
To draggle; to beinire. [Scotch,] 

Daidle (daMl), v.i. [See UADiiLiii.] To be slow 
in motion or action. [Scotch.] 

Baidling (da'dling), p. and a. [Scotch.] 
Feeble; silly; mean-spirited; pusillanimous, 
but a coward body after a’,— 'he’s but a daid- 
coward body. Sir iF. Scoit. 

Daiifeer (da'k6r), vA. [Scotch; comp. Gael 
deacalr, difficult, grieving, sad, gloomy, 
surly.] 1. To toil, as in job-work.— -2. To 
loiter; to saunter. 

FU pay your thousand punds Scots , . . gin ye’ll 
... just rfzzz/ 5 .’^?* up the gate wi’ this Sassenach. j 
Sir IF. Scott. ' 

3. To continue serving in a place irresolutely; 
to delay making up one’s mind. 

I e’en daiker on wi' the family frae year’s end to 
year's end. Sir: IF. Scott. 

Daiker (da'ker), v.t [From Fr. ddcorer, to 
decorate, adorn.] To arrange in an orderly 
maimer. [Scotch.] 

Daiker (dak^r), 91. Same as DaJcer, 
Daikoku (di-ko-ko'), 9i. The god specially 
worshipped by the artisans of Japan. He 
is represented as sitting on a ball of rice, 
with a hammer in his hand, before a sack. 
Every time he strikes the sack it becomes 
full of silver, rice, cloth, and other things 
useful. 

Dailiness (daTi-nes), n. The quality of being 
daily or happening every day ; daily occur- 
rence. [Rare.] 

Daily (daTi), a. [A. Sax. dceglie, from dmg. 
See Day,] Happening or being every day; 
done day by day; bestowed or enjoyed every 
day; appearing every day; as, daily labour; 
a daily allowance. 

Give us this day our dai'ty bread. Lord's Prayer. 

Daily (daTi), adv. Every day; day by day; 
as, a thing happens daily. 

Daily (dali), n. A newspaper which appears 
daily. 

Daimen (daymen), a. Rare; here-and-there; 
now-and-then; occasional. [Scotch.] 

A daitnen icker in a thrave 

’S a sum’ request. Bitrtis, 

Dalmio (dfmi-o), ». [Japanese.] The title 
of a class of feudal lords in Japan. Of 264 
daimos, the greater number exercised the 


authority of petty princes in their domains, 
posseseiiig the power of inflicting capital 
punishment, and owing only a nonnnal 
allegiance to the mikado. Eighteen 
were virtually independent sover- 
eigns. In accordance with a decree 
issued in 1871, the claimios surren- 
dered not only their exclusive pri- 
vileges but also to a great extent 
their piuvate property, their dis- 
tricts being incor|)orated with the 
imperial territories, an<l their troops 
handed over to tlie imperial govern- 
ment. The (lairaios were made offi- 
cial governors of the di.stricts wliieh 
they forineiTy held as feudal rulers, ; 
and draw as hereditary .salaries 
sums e<iual to only one-tenth of ^ 
their former incomes. i 

Daintt (dant), a. Dainty; delicate; 
exquisite. ‘To cherish him with 
diets daint.’' Spenser. 

Daintt (daut),?i. Something delicate 
or nice; a dainty. 

Excess or daints my lowly roof main- 
tains not. P. Fletcher. 

Daintily (dan'ti-Ii), adv. 1. In a 
dainty manner; nicely; elegantly; 
as, a hat damtily made,— 2, Fasti- 
diously; with nice regard to what is well- 
tasted; as, to eat damtUy.—Z. Deliciously; 
as, to fare daintily. — 4 Ceremonously ; 
scrupulously. 

Daintiness (daffiti-nes), n. 1. Delicacy; soft- 
ness; elegance; nicety; neatness. 

The duke exceeded in the daiuizness of his leg and 
foot. IFotton. 

2 . Delicacy; deliciousuess: applied to food. 
More notorious for the datntifws of the provision 

... than for the massiveness of the dish. 

HaketvilL 

3 . Nicety in taste ; scrupulousness ; cere- 
monioiisness ; squeamishness ; fastidious- 
ness; effeminacy; as, the daintiness of the 
taste, dress, manners, &c. ‘The daintiness 
and niceness of our captains.' Hackluyt. 

Daintrelt (dan'trel), n. A delicacy 
Dainty (dan'ti), [Probably from W. dant- 
aidd, dantaeth, a dainty, what is toothsome, 
from dant, a tooth. Compare Sc. daintith, 
a dainty. The same root appears in L. 
dem, dentils, Gr. adous, odo'ntas, a tooth.] 

1 . Nice; pleasing to the palate; of exiiuisite 
taste; delicious; as, damfy food. 

His life abhorreth bread, and his sojil daifitv meat. 

Job xxxiii. 20. 

2. Delicate; of acute sensibility; nice in 
selecting what is tender and good; squeam- 
ish; soft; luxurious; as, a dainty taste or 
palate; a people. 

And never found ... 

A daintier lip for syrup. Praed, 

3. Scrupulous in manners; ceremonious. 

' Dainty Qi leave-taking.’ Shak.—i. Ele- 
gant; tender; soft; pure; neat; ofFeininately 
beautiful; as, dainty hamls or limbs. 

I would be the girdle about her dainty, dainty w.'iist. 

Tenny.%Qn, 

6 . Nice; affectedly fine. ‘ Da in ty speakers. ' 
Prior. —-S yn. Nice, delicious, luxurious, 
delicate, squeamish, scrupulous. 

DaDlty (dan'ti), n. l. Something nice and 
delicate to the taste; titat which is ex- 
quisitely delicious; a delicacy. 

Be not desirous of his dainties; for they are deceit- 
ful meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

That precious nectar may the taste renew 
Of Eden’s dainties, by Our parents lost. Beatt. &> Ft. 

2 . A term of fondness. [Rare.] 

There’s a fortune conjing 
Towards you, aJirzM/y. B.yonson. 

Dairi. Dairi*soma (di^re, dfre-so-ma), n. 
An alternative name for the Japanese mika- 
do. He is held to be descended from the 
sun-goddess, and as such unites in his per- 
son all the attributes of the deity. See 
Mikado. 

He is called the mikado, a name for the Deity, and 
sometimes die dairi^sonui. BroiiAkam. 

Dairo (di-ro), n. The Japanese name for the 
court of the mikado or dairi-soma. 

Education is everywhere much attended to, and 
espeaally at the dairo or court of the mikado. 

Brougham. 

Dato(da'ri), %. [G.E. and Sc. dey, a dairy- 
maid; hence, d&yry, dairy, the department 
assigned to her. The word dey is seen in 
Sw. deja, a dairymaid; Icel. deigja, a maid- 
servant; a dairymaid. See also under Lady. ] 
1. That branch of farming connected with 
the production of milk, and its conversion 
into butter and cheese. 


Grounds were ttirned much in England either to 
fewflmg or dairy; and this advanced the tr;ule of 
English butter. Temple. 

% 'i'he house or room where milk is kept 
and made into butter and cheese.— 3 . in 
t<AVTi.s, a shop w’here milk, butter, Ac,, are 
sold.- 4 A tbury-funii, [Eure in this sense.] 

Dairy (<ia'ri), a. Jhiionging to the )msint.«s 
of the production of milk, and its cmiversion 
into butter and chee.-:e. 

Da^-farm (daT'i-farm). n. A farm, the 
|U’iiicipjil business of which consists hnnak- 
ing iuitter and chee.se, and supplying milk 
to a town. 

Dairyhouse, Dairyroom (drFri-hous, <ia'ri. 
rdmp n. .Same as Dairy, ± 

Dairying (diVri-ing), n. ’i'he iitisiness of emi- 
ilucting a dairy. 

Dairymaid (<bVri-iurtd), n. A hunale servant 
whu.se busine.ss is to milk etiw.s and work in 
the tl.'iiry. 

Dairyman (daT-i-inan). n. One wlm keejis 
cows for the sale of milk, or who attends to 
tlie sale- of dairy produce. 

Dais, Deis (dilTs, dC/is), n. f Fr. dais, a can- 
opy; O.Fr. dais, deis, a dining-ialde, from 
I. discus, a dish, a quoit, dlsiies being quoit- 
shaped; hence L. L. a table. As the tallies 
at whi<'h great personages .sat were tdevated, 
the name was transferi'ed to the raised 
platfonn, ami thence to the canopy which 
ornamented it. Desk has the .same origin.] 
1. 'Che high table at the upper end of an an- 
cient diiiibg-liall at wiiich the chief persons 
s;it,— 2. A platform or raise«i floor at the 
upper end of an ancient dining-hull, on 
which the high table stood.— 3. The chief 



Dais in Prtisence ChaniVier, Hainpmn Court. 

seat at the high table, with hangings behind 
(see DosEK) ami often with a canopy, for 
the chief person or persons who sat ;it table. 
With choice paintings ftC wise men I hung 
The royal da/s round. Tennyson. 

4 [Scotch.] A long board, .seat, or settle 
ereeted against ti wall, and sometimes so 
constructed as to serve both for a settee 
and a table; also, a seat on the outer side of 
a country-house or cottage, not unfrequentiy 
formed of tuiL—b. A canopy or covering. 
Daisied (da'rid), a. [Bee Daisy.] Full of 
daisies; adorned with daisies. ‘ The daisied 
Langkarne. 

Daisy (da'zi), n. [A. Bax. dieges-edge, day’s eye, 
because it opens and closes its flower with 
the daylight.] The common name of DeJlid 
perennis, mit. order Cumposita*, one of the 
most common w’ild plants, found in all pas- 
tures and meadows, and ascending nearly to 
the summit of our highest mountains. The 
daisy is a great fa% ourite, and several varie- 
ties are cultivated in gardens. 

The daisie or els the eye of the date. 

The emprise and the floure of flourss alle. Chancer. 
Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every gface; 

The daisy, primrose, violet. Thomson. 

In Scotland the field -daisy is called the 
gowan, which name is frequently met with 
m native poetry. (Bee Gowan.) The great, 
moon, ox-eye, or horse daisy is Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum; the name Christmas 
daisy is applied to several species of aster, 
and other species are called Michaelmas 
dames; the blue daisy is Globularia vul- 
garis. 

Dak (dfl,k), n. The mail-post of India. See 
Dawk. 
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Baker, Bakir (da'k^sr, da'kir), n. [L. decuria, 
from decern, ten.] A dickei*; the number of 
ten; a measure of certain commodities. See 
BICKEK. 

Baker-lieE (da'kdr-hen), n. The corncrake 
or landrail, a bird of the family EalMse. 
See Ceake. 

Bakoit (da-koitO, [Bengalee dakait^ a 
robber. ] One of a class of robbers in India 
%vho plunder in bands, but seldom take life. 
The term was also applied to the pirates 
who infested the rivers between Calcutta 
and Burliampore, but who are now sup- 
pressed by the impi’oved system of river 
police. 

Bakoity (da-koit'i), n. The system of rob- 
bing in bands. 

Dal (<lal), n. A sort of East Indian vetch. 
Balai-lama (da-li'lii-ma), n. [Tibetan, the 
ocean-priest, or priest as wide as the ocean.] 
One of the two lama popes of Tibet and Mon- 
golia (his fellow-pope being the Tesho-lama), 
each supreme in his own district. Although 
nominally co-equal in rank and authority, 
the tlalai, from possessing a much larger 
territory, is in reality much the more power- 
ful. Wiien he dies he is succeeded by a 
boy, generally of four or five years of age, 
into whom the soul of the deceased dalai is 
supposed to have entered. The dalai resides 
at Potala near Lassa, in Tibet. 

The dalai-iaina, who is the high -priest also of 
the state, is chosen by the other lamas. B7-otisham 

Balbergia (dal-b6rg^i-a), n. [After Nicholas 
Lalhevg, a Swedish botanist.] A large genus 
of fine tropical forest trees and climbing 
slirulis, nat. order Leguminosfe, some species 
of which yield most excellent timber. B. 
latifoUa (the black-wood, or East Indian 
rosewood) is a magnificent tree, furnishing 
one of the most valuable furniture woods, i 
D. Smoides, a smaller tree, yields a wood , 
used at ^Madras for gun-carriages ; and D. 
Sissoo gives a hard durable wood, called 
sissoo or sissum, which, besides its use in 
house-building, is much employed in India 
for railway-sleepers, crooked timbers and 
knees in ship-building. 

Bale (dill), ')i. [A. Sax. dcel, a dale or valley; 
Icel, Sw. Goth. etc. dal, G. thal, 0. Eris. del, 
a valley. Cog. W. and Armor, dul, a wind- 
ing, dale, hell is another form of this 
word; the root may be in deal] 1. A low 
place between hills; a vale or valley. ‘High 
over hilLs, and low adown the dale. ' Spemer. 
% Xaut. a trough or spout to carry ofi water, 
usually named from the office it has to per- 
form; as, a pump-da7e, &e. 

Balesman C^iil^'man), n. One living in a 
dale or valley. 

While tJie contest lay between the trimmer.s, he.ad- 
ecl by the Alcm'.eonitfe, and the cialcsjnm, headed 
by the patrician Lycurgus, Pisistratus, the cliief of 
another .sijreat family, paid his court to the moun- 
taineers. ' Broughafft, 

More specifically, a dweller in the dales of 
the English and Scottish borders. 

Even after the acces.sion of George tlie Third, the 
path over the fells from Borrowdale to Ravenglas 
was still a secret carefully kept by the dalesfnen'^ 
Macaiday. 

Balliaiice (dal'li-ans), n. [See Bally.] l. The 
act of dallying ; trifling or fondling ; inter- 
change of caresses. 

Dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dallta)ice, banquets, and ignoble ease. 

Dryden. 

2 . Conjugal embraces ; commerce of the 
sexes. 

Dear daughter, since thou claim’st me for thy sire. 
And iny fair son here show’st me, the dear pledge 
Ot daPiance had with thee in heaven, Miltott. 

3. Delay; procrastination. 

My business cannot brook this dalh'mice. Shak, 

.BalHer (dalTi-er), n. One who fondles; a 
trifier; as, a dallier with pleasant words. 
Bailop,BoIlOp(dalTop, dollop), n. A hunch; 
a heap. 

Bally (dalli), v.i. pret. & pp. dallied; ppr. 
dallyinc/. [The root appears to be that of 
O, JLQ.aalen,dahlen,dalleri,(3r. dialect, taZZea, 
to speak or act childishly, to trifle, to toy; 
or perhaps that of E. doll. ] 1. To waste 

time in efieminate or voluptuous pleasures; 
to trifle; to lose time in idleness and trifles; 
to amu.se one’s self with idle xday; to linger; 
to delay. 

It is madness to dally any longer. Calatfiy. 

2. To toy and wanton, as man and woman; 
to interchange caresses; to fondle. ‘Dally- 
ing with a brace of courtezans.’ Shak. — 

3. To sport; to play; to frolic. 

Our aerie buildeth in the cedar’s top, 

And dallies with the wind. Shak. 

ch, ch&in; eh, Sc. loc7i; g, go; 3, job; 


BaHy (dalli), v.t. To delay; to defer; to put 
off. [Bare.] 

Not by the hazard of one set battle; but by dally- 
ing- off the time with often skirmishes. Knolles. 

Balmahoy (dal'ma-hoi), n. A kind of bushy 
bob-wig worn by tradesmen in the last 
century, especially by chemists. 

Balmatiaa (dahma'shi-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Balmatia. — Dalnmtian dog, a 
variety of the canine race, known also by 
the names of Danish, Spotted, or Coach Dog. 

It is distinguished from all other varieties by 
its numerous black spots. Its form is rather 
elegant, partaking both of the hound and 
pointer. It is kept chiefly as an appendage 
to the carnage, and shows an instinctive 
fondness for the stable. 

Balmatica, Balmatic (dal-mali-ka, dal- 
malik), n. The vestment used by the deacon 
at mass, so called from first coming from Bal- 
matia, It is worn also by bishops under the 
chasuble, and from a very early period was 
worn by the popes when officiating pontifl- 
cally. Thus Jean Biacre makes mention of 
the dalmatic of 
St. Gregory the 
Great. It con- y 

sists of a long 
robe with lar- 
ger and fuller 
sleeves ^than 

sembled in gen- 
eral shape. The 
sides are left 

, partially un- Igjlij' 1 p 

closed, and the ||||il|jpH 

vestment is oc- 

nameiited with 111 ill l|| 

orphreys and 
fringes. It has 

stripes before 
and behind, 

originally l)eing 

of a black col- Ualmatica, Cathedral of Chartres 
our, but in la- (twelfth century), 

ter times red. 

A similar robe was worn by kings at high 
solemnities, as at coronations, and continues 
still to be worn by the sovereigns of Eng- 
land on these occasions as a super-tunic 
over the tunic surcoat. 

Balriad (dalTi-ad), n. [Ir., one of the race 
of Mada, or Caibre Righfada, ‘Caibre of 
the long arm/ a noted prince of the Scots in 
Ireland in the third century.] One of a 
tribe of the Scots in Ireland, which occupied 
the southern part of the county of Antrim. 

It is unknown when the first Dalriads passed 
over into Scotland, but it is certain that 
some of them went over in 606 led by Loam, 
Fergus, &c,, and settled in the west of 
Argyle, founding the kingdom of ‘Dalriada 
in Albany/ The term was afterwards changed 
for Scot, 

Balriadie (dal-ri-ad'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Dalriads, or their country. 

Bal segno (dal saffiyd). [It., from the sign.] 
In music, a direction to go back to the sign 
and repeat from thence to the close. 
Balt (dalt), n. [Gael, dalta, a foster-child. ] 

A foster-child. [Scotch.] 

It is false of thy father’s child; false of thy mother’.s 
son; falsest of my dalt. Sir IV. Scoit. 

Baltonian (dal-to'ni-an), n. [See below.] 
One affected by colour-bUndness. 

Baltonism (djil'ton-izm), n. [From Dalton, 
the chemist, who suffered from this defect.] 
Colour-blindness (which see). 

Bam (dam), n. [A form of dame.l 1. A 
female parent: used of beasts, particularly 
of quadrupeds.— 2. A human mother, in con- 
tempt. 

Faithless, forsworn, ne goddess was thy dam. , 
Surrey. i 

3. A crowned man in the game of draughts. 
[Local.] 

Bam (dam), n. [A. Sax. seems to possess only 
the verb demman, to dam; the noun is seen 
in Sw. and G. damm; Ban. and B. dam, as in 
Amsterdam, Eotterdawi, &c, ; Lith. tama, a 
dam.] 1. A mole, bank, or mound of earth, 
or any wall, or a frame of wood, raised to 
obstruct a current of water, and to raise it, 
for the purpose of driving mill-wheels, or 
for other purposes; any work that stops and 
confines water in a pond or basin, or causes 
ittoiise. 

; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; TH, then; th, thin; 


As when the sea breaks o’er its bounds. 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Those banks and dams, tliat like a screen 
Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hudibras, 

2. The body of water so hemmed in. [Scotch.] 
Bam (dam), vX pret. & pp. dammed; ppr. 
damming. [See the noun.] 1. To obstruct 
or restrain the flow of, by a dam; to confine 
by constructing a dam, as a stream of water: 
often used with in, up. --2. To confine or 
restrain; to shut up or in; to obstruct. 

Abortive tears from their fair eyes out-flow’d, 

And damfjt’d the lovely splendour of their sight. 

Cowley. 

— To dam out, to prevent from entering, as 
water, by means of a dam. 

Bamage (dam'aj), n. [O.Fr, damage; Fr. 
dommage; Pr. damnatge, ivorn damnati- 
cum, a supposed foi*m from L. damnum, 
loss, injury. Perhaps from the same root 
as in Skr. darnhh, to hurt, injure, de- 
ceive; hut see Damn.] 1. Any hurt, injury, 
or harm to one’s estate; any loss of firo- 
perty sustained ; any hindrance to the in- 
crease of property ; or any obstruction to 
the success of an enterprise; any injury to 
person, character, or reputation. 

To the utraoist of our ability we ought to repair any 
da7}iag-e we have done. Beattie. 

2. In law, the value in money of what is 
lost; the estimated money equivalent for 
detriment or injury sustained; that which 
is given or adjudged to repair a loss. In 
1 this sense the word is generally used in the 
plural. In common law it is the province 
of a jiu-y to assess damages.— 3. The cost of 
anything. [G'olioq.] 

Many thanks, but I must pay the damage, z-ad will 
thank you to tell me the amount of the engraving. 

By>‘Oft. 

Bamage (dam'aj), v. t. pret, & pp. damaged; 
ppr, damaging. [See the noun.] To hurt 
or harm; to injure; to impair; to lessen the 
soundness, goodness, or value of. 

He . . . came up to the English admiral and 
gave him a broad.side, with which' he killed many of 
his men and datnaged the ship. Clare?tdon, 

Damage (dam'aj), v.i. To receive harm; to 
be injured or impaired in soundness or 
value; as, green com will damage in a mow 
or stack. 

Damageable (dam'aj-a-bl), a. 1. That may 
be injured or impaired; susceptible of dam- 
age; as, damageable goods. — 2. Hurtful; 
pernicious. [Pare.] 

The other denied it, because it would be damage- 
able and prejudicial to the Spaniard. Camden. 

Bamage-cleer (dam'aj -kler), n. [L. darnna 
clericarunh.] In law, a fee formerly paid in 
the Courts of Common Pleas, King’s Bench, 
and Exchequer, in certain cases where 
damages were recovered in these courts. 
Damaged (dam'ajd), p. and a. Iliu’t; im- 
paired; injured; as, damaged goods; a da- 
rexmtation. 

Bamage-feasant (dam'aj-faz-ant), a. [Fr. 
faisant, from favre, to do.] In taw, doing 
injury; trespassing, as cattle: applied to a 
stranger’s beasts found in another person’s 
ground without his leave or license, and 
there doing damage, by feeding or other- 
wise, to the grass, corn, wood, Ac. In this 
case the person damaged may distrain and 
impound them, as well by night as in the 
day. 

Bamajavag (da-ma-ja'vag), n. The name 
given to a jjreparation of the chestnut-tree, 
employed as a substitute for oak bark and • 
gall-nuts in tanning. 

Daman (dan/an), n. A rabbit-like animal 
of the genus Hyrax (H. syriacus), common 
in Syria and Palestine, inhabiting clefts of 
rocks. It is about 11 inches long and 10 
inches high, and is supposed to be the sha- 
phan or cony of Scripture. See Hyeax. 
Bamar (dam'lir), n. Same as Dammar. 
Bamara (dam'ar-a), n. Same as Dammar a 
(ill both its senses). 

Damar-resin (dam'ar-re-zn), n. Same as 
Dammar-resin. 

Damascene (dam'as-sen), a. Eelating to 
Damascus. 

Damascene (dan/as-sen), 11. [L. damascenus, 
from Damascus.] A particular kind of 
plum, now written Damson (which see). 
Damascene (dam'as-sen), v.t. To damask; 
to damaskeen. 

Damascus Blade (dam-as'kus blad), n. A 
sword or scimitar presenting upon its sur- 
face a variegated appearance of watering, 
as white, silvery, or black veins, in fine 
lines or fillets, fibrous, crossed, interlaced, 
or parallel, &c., formerly brought from the 
East, being fabricated chiefly at Damascus. 
The excellent quality of these blades has 

; w, wig; wh, tvliig; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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become proverbial, but blades of equal 
Quality are now made in this country. 

Bamaslj: (dam'ask), n. lh\'om .DmmHcvs, 
because silk damask was originally made 
there.] 1. The name given to all textile fab- 
rics of various materials, ornamented with 
raised iigures of flowers, landscapes, and 
other forms not of geometrical regularity, 
being tlie richest species of ornamental 
weaving, tapestry excepted. — 2. A pink co- 
lour, like that of the damask-rose. 

Damask (dam^isk), a. 1. Of or belonging 
to Damascus; manufacturod at Damascus; 
resemliling the products of Damascus.— 
2. Of tlie cednur of the rose so ciiiled; pink. 

While dreamintj on your (iiiftztcsA clieek 
Tiie dewy .sister eyelids lay. Tennyson, 

—Damaz^lc uted, a fine steel from the Levant, 
chiefly from Damascus, used for sword and 
cutlass blades. 

Damask (dam'ask), 'W.t. 1. To form or im- 
print the flgures of flowers upon, a.s upon 
cloth. — 2. To variegate ; to diversify. ‘ A 
bank damaaked with flowers.' Milton.— 
Z. To adorn with figures, as steel-work. 

Tiifit.al danutfiJe'd o’er with steel.* 


Mingled metal dwmmh'd o’er with steel. 
J)ryde)i. See DAMASKEEN. 

Damasked (dam'askd), p, and a. In her. ap- 
plied to tlie field or charge when covered over 
with small scpiares, in which is depicted a 
variety of figures; having a running orna- 
ment all over. Called also Diapered. 
Damaskeen (dam'ask-en), v.t, [Fr. damas- 
quiner. See DAMASK.] To ornament, as a 
metal, particularly iron and steel, with 
' designs produced by inlaying or encrusting 
with another metal, as gold, silver, &e., by 
etching, and the like; to damask. 

Damaskin (dam'ask-in), n. A Damascus 
blade; a damaskeened blade. ‘No old 
Toledo blades or damasldm.' Howell. 
Damask-plum (dam'ask-plum), n. A small 
plum, the damson. 

Damask-rose (dam'ask-roz), n, A pink 
species of rose, Rosia danmacena, a native of 
Damascus, and brouglit thence. 

Damasse (dam-asO, a. [Fr.] A kind of 
linen for table- cdoths, napkins, &c. , originat- 
ing in Flanders in the fifteenth century, 
and woven in flowers, figures, &c., in imita- 
tion of damask. 

Damassin((.hnn''as-sm),yk A kind of damask, 
with gold and silver flowers woven in the 
warp and woof. 

Dambonite (dam* bon -it), n. [M'damho^ 
native name for the tree.] A wdiite crys- 
talline substance existing to the extent of 
0'5 per cent, in caoutchouc obtained from 
an unknown tree growing near the Gaboon, 
in Africa. It is very readily soluble in 
water and in aqueous, but not in absolute, 
alcohol 

Dame (dam), n. [Fr. dame; Pr. dama, It. 
dwma; from L. dornina, a mistress, fern, of 
dominm, a lord; same root as E. tame.1 

1. A mistress; a woman in authority; espe- 
cially, a lady in rank or culture ; more spe- 
cifically, the wife of a knight or baronet. 
‘Sov’reign of creatures, universal dame* 
Milton. 

Not all these lords do vex me half so much 
As that proud dame, the lord protector’s wife. S/tak. 

2. A woman in general; particularly, a 
woman of mature years. Shale. 

One old dame 

Came suddenly on the queen with the sharp news. 

Tennyson. 

3. The mistress of an elementary school, 
especially when an old woman with but 
little education. 

Like many others born in villages, he (R obert Hall) 
received his first regular instruction at a dame's school 
—that of Dame Sebtton. Dr. O. Gregory. 

Dameisel,t Damoiseaut (dam'i-zel, dam'- 
oi-zd), n. [O.Fr,, from L.L, donmiicellus^ 
dim, of L. domimis, a lord. See Dame and 
damsel.] The son of a king, prince, lord, 
or knight before he had entered on the 
order of knighthood. Written also Dch 
moisel. 

Bame's-violet, Bame-’W’ort (damzM-o-let, 
danflwert), n. The popular names of Ees- 

g rk niatro7ialis, nat. order Cruciferse. It 
an erect herb, with a perennial root; the 
stems, from 2 to 3 feet high, are few or 
solitary; and the leaves are serrate. Its 
flowers are pale, purplish, and sweet-scented, 
especially in the evening. It flowers in May 
, and June, and grows in meadows and plan- 
tations, but is not a native of Britain, 

- having merely escaped from cultivation. 
Damianlst (da*mi-an-ist), n. Eecles. one 
of a sect founded by Damian, bishop of 
. Alexandria, in the sixth centuiy, who denied 


any distinction in the Godhead, yet using 
the names of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Dammar (dam'mdr), n. See Dammaka. 
Dammara(dam'm{ir-a),n. 1. Agenusuf ti’ces, 
nat. order Coniferm, from the other species 
of which they are distinguished by their 
large, lanceolated, leathery leaves, with 
numerous and nearly piarullel veins, and by 
their seeds having a wing at one side in- 
stead of proceeding from the end. I)am> 
mara orientalis is a lofty tree, attaining on 
the mountains of Amboynaa height of from 
80 to 100 feet. Its light timber is of little 
value, but it fields the well-known dajmmir- 
resin. Another species is D. australis, tlui 
kauri- or cowrie-pine (which see). D. Moorii, 
a tree 40 feet high, is found in Kew Cale- 
donia. D. olitum, a large timber tree used 
in ship-building, is a native of the .Xew He- 
brides.— 2. Dammar-resin (which see). 
DainmariJi (dam'nUir-iu), n. Hce Dammak- 

RESIN. 

Dammar-resin (dam'mar-re-zin), n. A gum 
or resin resembling copal, produced by 
various species of dammar. The lilast Indian 
or cat’s-eye resin is got from the Daimnara 
orientalis, and when mixed with powdered 
bamboo bark and a little chalk is used for 


caulking ships. Another variety, the cowrie 
or kauri gum, is obtained from the D. aus- 
tralis of Hew Zealand; it is colourless or 
pale yellow, hard and brittle, an<l has a 
faint odour and resinous taste. Both gums 
are used for colourless varnish, for which 
purpose they are dissolved in turpentine. 
Called also Dammara, Dammarm. 

Damn (dam), v.t. [L, damno, to condemn, 
from dwmmm, damage, a fine, penalty. 
Pott derives it fx’om root da, as in divre, to 
give,] 1. In theol. to sentence to eternal tor- 
ments in a future state; to consign to pun- 
ishment in hell; to procure or cau.se to be 
eternally condemned. 

He that believeth not shall be Mnrkxvi. 16. 

That which he continues ignorant of, having done 
the utmost lying in hit. power that he iiiij'lit not be 
ignorant of it, shall not damn liim. South. 

[Used inter jectionally, in a profane sense, 
as a term of execration.] — 2. To condemn; 
to decide to be wrong or wtu-thy of punish- 
ment; to censure; to reprobate. 

He that doubteth is da 7 n 7 ied if he eat. Rom. xiv. 03, 

3. To condemn; to decide to be bad, mean, 
or disideasing by open expression, as by his- 
sing or other mark of di.sapprobation; as, to 
damn a play or a mean author. 

For the great dons of wit, 

Pheebus gives them full jirivilege alone 

To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryden. 

Damn (dam), n. Tlie execration employed by , 
those who use the verb iirofanely ; a curse ; an 1 
oath. Generally written D— 71 . Moore. 
Damnability (dam-na-bilfl-ti), n. Lialnlliy 
to damnation; state or quality of de.serving 
damnation; damnableness. 

Damnable (dam'na-bl), a. 1. That may be 
damned or condemned ; deserving damna- 
tion. 

A creature unprepared, unmeet for death; 

And to transport him in the rnind he is 
W'erQ damftatde. .Shah. 

2. Odious, detestable, orpeniieious. [Low.] 

O thou dxminahle fellow I did not I pluck thee by 
the nose for thy speeches? Shak. 

Damnableness (dam*na-bl-nes), n. Thestate 
or quality of deserving damnation. 
Damnably (dam*na-bli), ad??. 1 . In a manner 
to incur severe censure, condemnation, or 
punishment.— 2. Odiously; detestably; some- 
times excessively. [Low.] 

The more sweets they bestowed upon them, the 
more damnably their conserves stunk. Denztis, 

Damnation (dam-na'shon), n. [L. damnatio, 
damnationis, from damm. See Damn.] 

1. Sentence or condemnation to punislmient 
in the future state, or the state in which 
such punishment is undergone. 

How can ye escape the datmtaiton of hell? 

_ ■ Mat. xxiii. 33. 

2. Eternal punishment in a future life.— 3. A 
crime so great as to be worthy of eternal 
punishment; a detestable and horrid deed. 
[Rare and poetical] 

Besides, this Dimcan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So dear in his great office, that his virtues 
will plead hke angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off, Shak. 
4. The act of damning or censuring by open 
e^wession, as by hissing or other mark of 
disapprobatj^n; condemnation. 

Don't lay the damnation of your play to my account, 
Fieldmg. 

Damnatory (dam*na-to-ri), a. Containing 


a Hcntcncu of condomuation; condemnin''*' 
to damnation; condemnabuy. 

Bijuif.icc w;i'i in tht: jmwi-r of a prince wlm made 

light f.r his datnnafory invei tive.,. lluUam. 

Damned (danul), p. and a. 1. Snflc.riiig pun- 
ishment hi hell, lust, coUriignedbj )itTdition. 
■~2. ifalcfni; detcKtablc; ubomimibic. [Low.] 
What, a damned epicurean rascal ir, this. .'^hak. 

Damnific (d;im-nifik), a. [Sec D.lmnifl] 
iToeuring loss; niisfdiicvous. 

Damnification (dtmdid-ii.ivrd'.^hon), v. in 
Itnr, that wiilch causes diiuiitge <»r loss. 
Damnify (darn'id-fi), ??./ ju-ct,' A pp. (Ummi- 
fird ; ])pr. dmnni/pion ^ jL ihn/uiijico-^ 
thnnnitm, and /uc/o. J fl’o cjuisc fl.’.ss or 
damage to; tu hurt in p»'i’s<.u, eslatts <>r 
interest; to injure; to eudamage; b; impair 
[Ktive.] 

Tlicy ackiK'wk’ilge the power of the Engii-binan's 
C.ixl , , , hecaus;; tliry cf-nM timer yet li.ive p(iv.er' 
to dannu/y the* Hugiish either m buily or gfjoP.s. 

Damning (dam'ning; collot}. pron. dan/ing),. 
a. '■j’hat coinlemiis (»r exptises to tianuialiou; 
as, a dfotui.imj sin. 

Damningness (damhdng-nes), n. I’cndency 
to bring dainnation. ‘The duitutimjna.ss dt 
sin.’ IJamfiiofiiL 

Damoclean (du-mok-lc'an), a. Relating to 
Damocles a flatterer, who, having «‘xt»dkd 
the happiness of Dionysius, Tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, was phieed by the latter tit a nvagui- 
ficent ban<iuet, under a swonl suspendetl 
over bis head by a singh. hair. Henee, 
aiiplied tf» n.ny cumlitiou, especially mm of 
eminenee, threatened with extreme danger. 
Damoiselle, Damosel (da-mwa-ztd', dam'o- 
zel), n. [O.Fr.; J’r. and It. dotizMln, from 
L.L. dommkclla, a dim. fif (hnninit, a mis- 
tress. Hoc Damsel.] L A young unmarried 
lady; a damsel, 'Written also Immosella, 
Da tnoseUf. [Obisuietc or poetical ] 

But da virgin , was this directed to you ? Shak, ■ ' . 

2.t The wife of an esquire. 

Damoucb (da-mnelF), n. The Arab name 
for Slirarkt. irhlmiatfi, believed tube the 
lotus-tree of the uni'icnts. 

Damp (damp), u. [This word doe.H ?Ktt seem 
to ueeur in .A. Hux., but is seen in Icel 
dampt, G. dampf, D. and Dan. dump, steam, 
vapour, fog, smoke; M.H.G'. dliupj'rtp to 
smoke. Wedgwood «;onneets it 'Witii dam.] 

1. Being in a state lietween dry and wet; 
moderately w'et; moi^t; humid; as, a damp 
cloth; damp air; Konietime.s i‘og.uy; as, the 
atmosphere is dump. But it may lie dump 
without visilile vapour. 

Wide anarchy of chaos damp :md ilark, Milton. 

2. Dejected; sunk: depre.ssed; cldlled. 
‘With luokhs down-east and damp.* Milton. 
[Rare.l 

Damp (damp), n. 1. .Moist air; humidity; 
moisture; fog. 

Night . . . with Mack air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful glooni. 

■'MilteH. 

2, Dejection; depre.ssion of spirits; diill.: 

A .secret damp of grief c«a!u;s o’er my soul. .Iddison. 

3. A noxious exhalation issuing from the 
earth, and <leleterious or fatal to animal 
life. Damps exist in wells which continue 
long covered and nut used, and in mlncHaml 
coal-pits; and aoineiimes tliey issue fr<>m 
the <tld lavas of volcanoes. Tho'se damps 
are distinguished by miners under the names 
of choke-damp, eoiisisthig chiefly of carliuide 
acid gas, which instantly suifocate.s.audybY- 
damp, consisting eluefly i »{ light {‘arburetted 
hydrogen, so culled from its tendency to 
explode. See FinEl>AMP. 

Damp (damp), v.t 1 . To moisten; to mako 
liuiniti or moderately wet.™ 2. To chill as. 
ardour or liveliness; to deaden; to dcqiress. 
or deject; to abate; us, to daiitp the spirits; 
to da??rp the ardour of passion. 

J do not mean to w.ike tlie gloomy form 
Of superstition dressed in wisdouj’s garb 
To damp your temle.r hopes, w-Uwm'/M 

8. To weaken; to make thill; as, to dimp 
sound,— 1 . To check fir re-strain, as action; 
01 * vigour; to make languid; to discourage; 
as, to damp industry. 

Usury dulh and damps all Industries, improvemerfts, 
and nmv inventions. Macott. 

SVN. To depress, dispirit, deject, restrain, 
discourage, cheek. 

Dampen (damp'en), v.t To make damp or 
moist, w. Jolimon. 

Dampen (damp'en), v. i. To gx’o w or become 
damp. Btp'on. 

Damper (damp'6r), n. 1 . He who or that, 
which damps, chills, or discourages. { Colloq. } 

This . . . was rather a damper to tny ardour in* 
his behalf. T. Hook. 


Fate, far, fat, f&ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tube, tub, b^ll; oil, pound; ti. Sc, abune; y,Sc. fejf. 
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2. An iron plate sliding across a flue of a 
furnace, &c. , so as to contract or altogether 
close the passage in order to check or regu- 
late the draught of air. — S. A piece of 
movable mechanism in a pianoforte made 
of wood and covered with cloth, wiiich, 
after the finger has left the key, imme- 
diately checks the vibration of the strings, 
thevcljy preventing that confusion of sound 
which would result were tlie vibrations 
allowed to continue; also, the mute of brass 
instrninents, as the horn, &c. ~4. A kind 
of bread made simply of fiour and water, 
in thick cakes, ivithout fermentation, and 
baked on a flat stone. 

Dampish (damp'ish), u. Moderately damp 
or moist. 

Bol) did look dampish^ inasmuch as the rain\vas 
strLiatniii;:!: from his neck, elbows, cuffs, skirts, and 
knees. Dickens, 

Dampishly (dampfish-li), adu In a dampish 
manner. 

Bainpishiiess(dampdsh-nes), n. A moderate 
degree of dampness or moistness; slight 
huiniility. 

Dam-plate (dam'plat), n. In a blast-furnace, 
the cast-iron plate which covers the dam- 
. stone. 

Dampne, t u.t. To condemn. for 

to die.’ Chaiicer. 

Dampness (damp'nes), n. Moisture; foggi- 
ness; moistness; moderate humidity; as, the 
dampness of the air, of the ground, or of a 
cloth, 

Damp-Off (damp'of), v.i. In hort to ulcer- 
ate, as the stems of seedlings and other ten- 
der plants, in consequence of the soil and 
atmosphere in which they are vegetating 
being too damp or moist, Plower seedlings 
in stoves and hotbeds are especially liable to 
dmnp-off. 

Dampy t (damp'i), a. 1. Somewhat damp; 
moist, ‘ Bampp shade.’ Drayton.— 2. De- 
jected; sorro^\dul. ‘'Dampy thoughts.’ 
Hayward. 

Damsel (dam'zel), 71. [Fr. demoiselle, O.Fr, 
damoiselle; Prov. damisela and donzella, 
from L.L. do minicella^dim. of L.domDia, also 
domna, a mistress. See Dajie. ] 1. 1 A 

young man or woman of noble or gentle ex- 
traction; as, Damsel Pepin; Damsel Prichard, 
prince of Wales, ~‘2. A young unmarried 
woman. 

Then Boas .said, Whose danucl is thi.sV Ruth ii. 5 . 
A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vi.sion once I saw- 
It w’as an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer .she played. 

Singing of Mount Abora. Colcridsic. 
Damson (dam'zu), n. [Contr. from du- 
maseene, the Damascus iDlum.] The fruit 
of Pruaus communis, raviety daniascena, a 
small Ifliick. dark-bluish, purple, or yellow 
plum. The finest variety of this plnm is the 
Shropshire damson, which is extensively 
multiplied in the nurseries by grafting. 
Damson-elieese (dam'zn-chez), n. A con- 
gei've of fresh damsons, pres,sed into the 
shape of a cheese. 

Dam-stone (dam'ston), n. The retaining 
wall of the crucible at the bottom of a blast- 
furnace. 

Dan (dan), n. [O.Fr. dan, dans, a master, 
from L. domiims. See Dame.] A title of 
honour equivalent to master, don, or sir; 
xised lny Chaucer, Shakspei’e, Prior, Ac., but 
now met with only in poetry. • Dan Ciiirid, 

f iant-dwarf.' Shale. ^Dan Chaucer, the 
rst warbler.' Tennyson. 

Dan (dan), n. In mining, a small truck or 
sledge used in mines to convey the coals to 
the pit-mouth. 

Danaeacese, Danseeae (da-ne-a'se-e, da-ne'- 
e~e), n. pi. A sub-order of tropical ferns, 
with riugless sporc-cases, buried in the 
fleshy substance of the under surface of the 
frond, and each opening at the top by a 
small round pore. One species is used in 
the Sandmeh Islands to perfume cocoa- 
nut oil, and the rhizome of another forms 
an article of diet there, 

Danaite (diVna-it), n. [After J. D. Dana, an 
American mineralogist,] A mineral com- 
posed of arsenic, sulphur, and iron, and 
sometimes containing also cobalt, found in 
New Hampshire in the Ihxited States. 
Dance (dans), v.i. [Fi*. danser; Sp, Pg. da^i- 
SC(r,irom 0. H, O', dansdn , to draw. The modem 
Herman fonn tanzen is from the Romance.] 
1. To leap or move with measured steps, 
regulated by a tune, sung or played on a 
musical instrument; to leap or step -with 
graceful motions of the body, corresponding 
with the sound of the voice or of an instru- 
ment. 


Good shepherd, what 
Fair swain is this which dances with your daughter? 

' : S/iak. 

2, To leap and frisk about; to move nimbly 
or lip and down. 

All my blood danced in me, and I knew 

That I should light upon the Holy Grail, Tennyson. 

—To dance upon nothing, to be hanged. 
[Low.] 

Dance (dans), v.t. 1. To perform in m ensured 
steps; as, to dance a jig. —2. To cause to move 
up and down, or back and forth; to dandle. 
Thy grandsire loved thee well; 

Many a time he danced thee on his knee. Shak. 

—To dance attendance, to wait with obse- 
quiousness; to strive to please and gain 
favoui* by assiduous attentions and officious 
civilities. 

A man of his place, and so near our favour, 

To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleasure. 

Shak, 

Dance (dans), n. 1, A leaping or stepping 
with motions of the body adjusted to the 
measure of a tune; a lively brisk exercise 
or amusement, in which the movements of 
the persons are regulated by art in figure, 
and by the sound of instruments in mea- 
sure. ‘Tipsy dance and jollity.’ Milton.— 
2. A tune by which dancing is regulated, as 
the minuet, the waltz, the cotillon, &c. — 
Dance of death, in allegorical painting and 
sculp, a subject illustrative of the universal 
power of death, in which a death or skele- 
ton figures prominently; very frequently 
met with in ancient buildings, stained glass, 
and in the decoration of manuscripts. 
Dance - music (dans'mu- 
zik), n. Music specially 
intended to be danced to. 

Dancer (dans'er), n. One 
who practises dancing. 

Dancett^, Dancy (dan- 
set'a, dan'si), a. In her. 
said of a line of division 
of the same character as 
indented, but having the 
indentations larger. A 
fesse dancetU has but 
tliree indentations (as in fig.) unless other- 
wise described. 

Dancette (dan-setO, n. In arch, the chevron 
or zigzag moulding 
peculiar to Nor- 
man architecture. 

Dancing - master 
(dans' ing-mas- ter), 
n. A teacher of 
dancing. 

Dancing-room 

(dans'ing-rbm), n. 

A room' for danc- Dancette Moulding, 
ing; a ball-room ; 

specifically, a public room, licensed for 
music and dancing. 

Dandelion (dan'di-Ii-un), n. [Fr. dent de lion, 

J ion’s tooth.] A well-known plant. Taraxa- 
cum officinale, mat. order Composite, having 
a naked stalk with one large bright yellow 
flower, and a tapering milky perennial root. 
The root has been employed to adulterate 
coffee. It acts as an aperient and tonic, and 
is highly esteemed in affections of the liver. 
The seed of the plant is furnislied with a 
white pappus, and is transported far and 
wide by the wind. The flowers open in the 
morning between five and six o’clock, and 
close between eight and nine in the evening. 
Hence this was one of the plants chosen by 
Linnasus for his floral clock. 

Dander (dan'd^r), u.i. [Probably another 
form of dandle.} 1. To wander about aim- 
lessly. [Provincial and Scotch.]— -2. To talk 
incoherently; to maunder. [Provincial] 
Dander (dan'd6r), n. [A corruption of dand- 
Tujf (which see).] 1. Dandruff; scurf. — 
2. Anger; passion. ‘When his dander is 
up.’ Quart. Rev. [Vulgar.] [It would 
almost seem that to dander must have been 
attributed the sense of scrufl or back part 
of the neck as well as of scurf, and that it 
came to have the sense of anger from the 
idea of a boar’s or dog's neck bristling with 
rage.] 

Dander (dan'd^r), n. [Icel tendra, to kindle; 
Undra, to emit sparks. Akin tinder.] A 
cinder; specifically, in the plural, the refuse 
of a furnace. 

Dandify (dan'di-fi), v.t. To make or form 
like a dandy. 

Dandiprat (dan'di-prat), n. [Dandy, a fop, 
and prat, probably for prate, or for hrat} 
1. A little fellow; an urchin: a word of fond- 
ness or contempt ‘The smug dandiprat 
smells us out,’ Massinger.— 2. A small piece 


of money coined by Henry VII. the value of 
which is not known. 

Dandle (dan'dl), v.t. pret & pp. dandled; 
ppr. dandling. [Of same origin as Gr. tand, 
prattle, frivolity, tdndeln, to toy, to trifle, 
to lounge, to dandle. Cog. Fr. dandiner, 
to jog; It dandolare, to swing, to loiter.] 

1. To shake or jolt on the knee, as an infant; 
to move up and clown in the hand; literally, 
to amuse by play. 

Then . . . yeshaIlbecV??^r 5 iVi£’i^onherknee.‘i. Is. !xvi. .re. 

2, To fondle, amuse, or treat as a child; to 
pet 

They have put me in a silk gown and gaudy fool’s 
cap; I am ashamed to be dandled thus. Addison. 

3.1 To defer or protract by trifles. 

They floe . , . dandle their doings, and dallie in 
the service to them committed, Spenser. 

4.t To put off as with trifling excuses or by 
cajolery; to 'wheedle; to cajole. 

King Henry’s embassadors, having been dandled 
by the French during these delusive practices, re- 
turned without other fruit of their labours. Speed. 

Dandler (dan'dler), n. One who dandles or 
fondles. 

Dandruff ^(dan'druf), 71. [Probably Celtic; 
W, ton, skin, and drwg, bad,] A scurf which 
forms on the head, and comes off in small 
scales or particles. 

Dandy (dan'dib n. [Possibly Fr, dandin, a 
ninny, akin to E. dandle. But it may be con- 
nected with dainty.} A man who pays ex- 
cessive attention to dress; one who dresses 
with special finery; a fop; a coxcomb. 

Your men of fashion, your * Muscadins ’ of Paris, 
and your dandies of London, Disraeli, 

Dandy (dan'di), a. Finely or foppishly 
dressed; dainty; foppish; trim; gay. 

He had not been seated there very long, before he 
felt an arm thrust under his, .and a dandy little hand 
in a kid glove squeezing his arm. Thackeray, 

Dandy (dan'di), n. [Hind, daundee, a boat- 
man, a rower, from daund, an oar. ] A boat- 
man of the Ganges. [Anglo-Indian.] 

Dandy (dan'di), 7i, Naut. a vessel rigged as. 
a sloop, and having also a jigger-mast. 
Dandy, Dandy-roller (dan'di, dau'di-rol- 
er), 71, A roller of woven wire, forming part 
of a paper-making machine, employed to 
press the liquid 'from the pulp, and to bar 
or stripe the paper. 

Dandy-cock, Dandy-hen (dan'di-kok, dan'- 
di-hen), 7i. A bantam fowl. [Local.] 
Dandyish (dan'di-ish), a. Like a dandy. 
Dandyism (clan'di-izm), 7i. The manners and 
dress of a dandy; fopidshness, 

I had a tinge of da7tdyism in my minority. Byron 

Dandyize (dan'di-iz), v.i. To act or become 
like a dandy. [Rare.] 

Dandyize (dan'di-iz), v.t. To form like a. 
dandy; to dandify. [Rai’e.] 

Dandyling (dan'di-ling), n. A little dandy; 
a ridiculous foii. 

Dane (dan), 7^. A native or inhabitant of 
Denmark. 

Danebrog, Dannebrog (dan'S-brog), n. [In 
O.Dan. &roj 7 means cloth. 'Km.ae Danehrog 
is equal to ‘the cloth or banner of the 
Danes. ’] A Banish order of knighthood, said 
to have been instituted in 1219, and rerived 
in 1()93. The decorations consist of a cross 
of gold patUe, enamelled with white, and 
suspended by a white ribbon, embroidered 
with red. 

Danegelt, Danegeld (dan'gelt, dan'geld), 
71. [x>a7ie, and gelt, geld, money.] In Mng. 
hist, an annual tax formerly laid on the 
English nation for maintaining foi'ces to 
oppose the Danes, or to furnish tribute to 
procure peace. It was at first one shilling, 
and ultimately .seven, for every hide of land^ 
except such as belonged to the church. 
When the Danes became masters of Eng- 
land the danegelt was a tax levied by the 
Danish princes on every hide of land owed 
by the Anglo-Saxons. 

Banewort (dan'wert), 71 . The popular name- 
of Sanibucus Ebulus, a species of elder, 
called dwarf elder or wall- wort. 

Dang, Dung (dang, dung), pret. imd pp. of 
ding. [Scotch.] 

Dangt (dang),u.«. [In Sc. ding.} To beat, 
with notion of overthrowing, or causing to 
descend; to throw or force down; to dash. 
Till she, o’ercome with anguish, shame, and rage. 
Danced down to hell her loathsome carriage. 

■ Marlowe. - 

Danger (dan'Jer), n. [Fr. danger; O.Fr. dan- 
gUr, donguir, a feudal term for right to 
woods and waters, which Littrd refers to a 
fictive L. form donviniarium, from doinvnm, 
a lord; but which Wedgwood and others 
endeavour to trace from L. damnum, loss 
(through darnnarium, domigerium, or simi- 



Dancette. 
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lar forms), which in the middle ages was 
used in the sense of a legally impose<l 
line, and hence of the territory over which 
the right of a seignior to impose a line 
extended, and then of any inclosed field, 
in all of which senses tlie word danger 
is found in o]d writers.] 1. Peril; risk; 
hazard; exposure to injury, loss, pain, or 
other evil; as, it is easy to lioast of despising 
death when there is no danger. 

Our craft is in ditffger to be set at natight. Acts six. 37 , 

Power; jurisdiction; domain; as, to come 
within his danger. 

Narcissus was a bachelere 

That Love had cauglit in his daun^ere. Chaucer. 
You stand within liis da7iger, do you not! Shah. 

S.f Injury; harm; damage. 

We put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. Shak. 

4.t Sparingness; stint; coyness. 

And him alway such plentie send 

Of gold and silver for to spend 

Withouteu lacking or daungere. Chattcer. 

So let your dauttge)' sugred ben alite. 

That of his death ye be not all to wite. Chaucer. 

Syn. Peril, jeopardy, risk, hazard, inse- 
curity, venture. 

Danger t <chin'j6r), v.t To put in hazard; 

to expose to loss or injury. Shak. 
Dangerfully (dan'jer-fviWi), adv. In a man- 
ner to expose to danger; dangerously. 
[Rare.] 

Dangerous (dan'j6r-us), a. 1. Perilous; 
hazardous; exposing to loss; unsafe; full of 
risk; as, a dangerous voyage; a dangerom 
experiment. * The dangerous year.* Shak. 

It is dafigerous to assert a negative. Macaulay, 

2. Creating danger; causing risk of evil; as, 
a dangerous man; a dangerous conspiracy. 

3. In danger, as from illness. f(Mloq.] 

4. t Fearful of loss; niggardly; sparing. 

My lord to me is hard and dafigerous. Chaucer. 
He was to sinful men not dispitous, 

Ne of liis speche dangerous, Chaucer. 

Syn. Hazardous, perilous, unsafe, insecure. 
Dangerously (dan'jer-us-li), ado. With dan- 
ger; with risk of evil; with exposure to in- 
jury or ruin; hazardously; perilously; as, to 
he dangerously sick; dangerously situated. 
Dangeronsness (dan'j6r-us-nes), n. Danger; 
hazard; peril; a state of being exposed to 
evil; as, the dangerousness of condition or 
disease. 

Danger-Signal (drin'ja*-sig-nal), n. The 
signal used on railways to indicate that 
there is some obstruction ahead, or some 
obstacle involving danger to an advancing 
train. Danger is indicated by certain posi- 
tions of the movable arms of a semaphore 
during the day, and by a red lamp at night. 

When he gives up the profitable application of his 
time, it is then that, in railway language, ' the danger- 
signal is turned on.’ Gladstone. 

Dangle (dang'gl), v.i. pret. & pp. dangled; 
ppr. dangling. [Cognate with Dan. dingle^ 
Sw. and Icel. dingla, Sc. dingle, to swing. 
Akin datidle.} To hang loose, flowing, shak- 
ing, or waving; to hang and swing. 

He’d rather on a gibbet dangle. Hudibras. 

■—To dangle about, or after, to hang on with 
importunity; to be a humble officious fol- 
lower of; to beset ; as, to dangle about a 
woman; to dangle after a minister for fa- 
■ voiirs. . ' 

The Presbyterians, and other fanatics that dangle 
after than, are well inclined to pull down the present 
establishment. S7tnyt. 

Dangle (dang^gl), v.t To carry suspended 
loosely, and with oscillatory motion; to 
cause to dangle; to swing. 

Maud with her sweet purse-mouth, when my father 
dangled the grapes. Tennyson. 

Dangler (dang'gler), n. One who dangles or 
hangs about: said particularly of men who 
hang about women. at toilets." 

Burke. 

Danish (danlsh), a. Belonging to the Danes 
or Denmark. 

Danish (danlsh), n. The language of the 
Danes. 

Danisk t (dan^isk), a. Danish. Spenser. 
Dank (dangk), a, [Nasalized form allied to 
dag, Sw. dagg, dew.] Damp; moist; humid. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 

My garments all were Coleridge. 

Dank (dangk), n. 1. Moisture; humidity. 
‘The rawish dank of winter." Marston.— 
2. The watery element, [In both uses rare 
or obsolete.] 

Yet oft they quit 

The dank, and, rising on stiff pinions, tour 
The mid aerial sky. Milton. 


Dankish (dangk'ish), a. Siunewhat damp. 

‘ A dark and dankish vault. " Shak. 
Dannehrog, See Danebeog. 

Dansense (dalis*6z), n. [l^r. ] A female 
stage-dancer. 

Danskert (dausk'er), n. [Dan. Dansk, Dan- 
ish.] A Dane. 

Inquire me first what Danskers arc in Paris, Shak, 
Danton(clant'oii), \0.'E. daunten.} To 
daunt. [Scotch.] 

Mishanter fa* me 

If ought of thee, or of thy mammy, 

Sh.'ill ever dafttott me, or awe me. Burns. 

Dannhian (da-nfibl-an), a. Pertaining to 
or bordering on the river Daniilie; as, tlie 
Banuhian Principalities. 

Dap (dap), 'o.i. [Onorautopoetic.] To <lrop 
or let fall the bait gently into the water : 
an old angling word. Walton. 

Dapaticalt (da-pat'ik-al), a. [L. dapaUcus, 
from daps, a feast.] Sumptuous in cheer. 
Dape (dap), D.i. Same as Dap (which see), 
Dapedium, Dapedius (da-pe'di-um, da-pe'- 
di-us), n. [Gr. dapedon, a pavement,] A 
genus of fossil ganoid fishes of the lias. The 
surface of the scales resembles a tesselated 
pavement. 

Daphnad (daf /nad), n. The name applied 
by Lindley to the Thymelaeeie. 

DaphUal (daf'nal), a. In bot, the term ap- 
plied by Lindley to the alliance comprising 
the daplmads and the laurels. vSee Daphne, 
Daphne (daf ne), [Gr., the laurel-tree.] 

1. In myth, a nymph of Diana feigned to 
have been changed into a laurel.— 2. In bot 
a genus of thymelaceous plants, containing 
many species inhabiting the more temperate 
parts of Europe and Asia. Some of the 
species are cultivated in gardens for their 
beauty or fragrance, others are of medicinal 
importance, and a few' are employed in the 
manufacture of hemp and paper. Two 
species are natives of Britain— D. Lauraola 
(the spurge laurel), with evergreen leaves 
and green liow^ei's in the axils of the leaves; 
and D. Mezereon (the mezereon), with very 
fragrant flowers, which appear liefore tlic | 
deciduous leaves. Both species flower early 1 
in spring, and are found in woods and | 
copses. 

Da.p hnla. (dafni-a), n. The w’ater-flea, a 
genus of minute crustaceans belonging to 
the order Cladocera, division Emnciiiopoda. 
The best knowm species is the J). pidcx, or 
‘branch -horned’ water-flea, wiiich is a fa- 
vourite microscopic object. The head i s pro- 
longed into a snout, and is provided with a 
single, central, compound eye; it is also fur- 
nished with antenme which act as oars, pro- 
pelliug it through the water by a series of 
short springs or jerks. These animals are 
very abundant in many ponds and ditches; 
and as they assume a red colour in summer 
the swarais which abound in stagnant water 
impart to it the appearance of blood. 
Daplmidlea, Daphulidas (daf-ni'de-a, daf- 
nri-de), n. pi. A family of crustaceans, or- 
der Cladocera, of which the genus Daphnia 
is the type. See Daphnia. 

Daphnln, Daph2ii3ie(dafnin), (C 3 iH».iOi 9 
-j- 4 H 2 O.) The bitter principle of the 
Daphne alpina, discovered by Vauquelin. 
It is obtained in small crystals, hard, trans- 
parent, of a grayish colour and a bitter taste. 
DaphHOmaacy (dafno-man-si), n. [Gr, 
daphnSy a laurel, and manteia, divination.] 
Soothsaying by means of the lanrel. 

Dapico (da-pe'ko), n. The South American 
name for a species of caoutchouc obtained 
from the roots of Siphonia elastica. 

Dapifer (dap'i-fer), n. [L. dapes, feast, and 
fero, to bear.] One who brings meat to the 
table; a steward; a seneschal. 

Dapper (dap'pSr), a. [The same word as 
the D. dapper, Sw. and Dan, tapper, G. tap-- 
fer, brave. Cog. (Slav.) Bohem. dobry, good. ] 
Small and active; nimble; brisk; lively; neat; 
pretty. ‘ A dapper little man. ’ Milton. ‘ The 
pert fairies and the tfapper elves.’ M'Uton. 

Dapper ditties ... to feed youth’s fancy. Spenser, 

Dapperling (dap^p6r-ling), n. A dwarf; a 
little fellow. 

Dapple (dap'pl), a. [A freq. from dab, a 
lump of something soft, a spot, a blotch.] 
Marked with spots; spotted; variegated 
with spots of different coloui’s or shades of 
colour; as, a dappZe horse. 

Some dapple mists still floated along the peaks of 
me hills. Sir IV. Scott. 

[Used in composition to denote that some 
colour is variegated with spots of another 
colour; as, dapple-hoy, dapple-gTsy (which 
see).] 


Dapple (dap’pl), v. t. pret. ife p^i^dappled; 
ppr. dap id lag . To spot; to variegate with 
spots. 

The gentk; d.iy 

Dapples thij; drciwsy east with spots of ?4Tay. Shak. 

JK st’.rf.irc dappled o’lrr with shatiuws flung 
I-'roiu many ;i bro (..iojui, JVard.^.^ivrth. 

Dapple (daiv'pl), a. A single spot on any 
dappled animal 

lie has . . . a;; many eyes on his body as any c’my 
ni.are hath, dapples. Sidn7y. 

Dapple-hay (dap’pMja), a. Oi a bay colour, 
variegated by <la]iples, or spots of a dirl'cr- 
ent colour or shufiu. 

Dappled (dup'pid), a. .Spotted; vuriegftted 
with si.)ots of ilitt'crcnt ta:)loui’s tu- sltades. 

‘ I'lie dappled turf, ’ Wordi uu rfh. * Dappird 
Fhmder.s mares.’ 

Dapple-gray (dap'iil-gru), a. < >f a gray erw 
lour, variegated by s}»< )ts < if a diii’ereiit m dour 
or shiide. ‘ His steed wa.s all ilapph'-giaij,* 
Chaucer. 

Dar (diir), n. [Fr, danl, a dart, and also the 
dace,] .Sec Dace, 

Darby (diii-l d), n. 1 . A plasterer’s tool, al>out 
feet or 31 feet long and 7 inelie.s broad, 
with two fet«mt hand!e.s at the bark, ust d 
for fluuting a ceiling. — 2, pi. liandcnft.s. 
‘Hark ye! dem (Tink will fetch you the 
darbies.* Sir W. Smtt, [The phrase ‘ffither 
Derbies bands’ for handcidLs occurs in. (dis- 
coigne’s Steel (Jtas, IbTd. The (origin is un- 
kiiown.] 

Darby and Joan (iliir-bi and jon). A lov- 
ing, old-fashioned, virtuous cample, ['[’he 
nunie.s belong to a Itallad said to have been 
written ]>y Henry Wuodfull, an apprentice 
of Darby, and the charaetcra are »Tohn 
Darliy, a piinter of iiartholomew fJIose, who 
died inlT.’iO, and In.s%vife, who is described to 
be ‘ as chaste as a picture cut in aiubaster.'] 
.You might h.ive sat, like Darky and .nul 
firitt.-’jred e.-mh other; and billed and cof-od Hkt; a ].-saic ■ 
of pigeons (.>n ii perch, Thackeray. 

Darbyites (diiri])i-it.s), n. pi See Plymui:th 

]5KK'rHEE.N. 

Dare (dar), v.i. pret. dared or durst; pp. 
dared.; ppr, darituj. [A. i^ax. Ic dear, 1 dare, 
he dear, he dare, we dinran, we dare; ie 
dorsie, F dur-st; tloth. daursun, O.Hdl tur- 
ran. (Jog. Gr. thnrseln, to be courageous; 
Skr. dharsh, to ludd out, to have conrage.] . 
To have courage f<.»r any purpo.se ; to have 
strength of mind or }i;mUhooil to undertake 
anything; tobebohi enough; m>tt(*beafridd; 
to venture; to be adventurous. 

I dare do all that may bo.-.f.mc a man; 

Who dares do mo.rf, is none. ' ■ • Shak. 

Daf't* to hn true. Nol5'n.itg can aced a ly. ' 
Gea.'JIerivrt. . 

Dare (dar), i\f. pret, A' p},>. dared; ppr. dar- 
ing. 1. To diaUenge; to pnn’okc; to defy; as, 
to dare a man to fight. 

Time, I da^r thee to discover 

Such a youth, and such .a lover. Dry Jen. 

2, To venture on; to atienipt to perform. 
‘But this thing fhirc not* Shak. 

Dare(dar), r. t. [Perhaps akin to daze, dazzle. 
Comp, frorc, frozen; gare, gaze; Ac. .See : 
Gaze. IVedgwood %vou’id not coniieet it witli 
daze, hut with the D. and L,G. hedanm, to be- 
come still or calm.] To stupefy by .sudden 
terror; to terrify; to daunt. 

For I have done those follies, those m.ad mischiefs, 
Wt)uld dare a v,’onian. Beau, &• Bl. 

—To dare larks, to catcli larks by producing 
such terror that they dare not rise, as by 
moans of a miiror or a piece of red dotii, or 
by walking round -where they are crouching 
with a haw'k on the fist, and tiieii throwing 
a net over them. 

All hush, all tremble, like -a lark that'f dared. 

Muinshmift 

Daret (dar), v.i To lie or squat close to the 
ground, like a frightened bird or have; to 
look anxiously around, as such a lurking 
creature, 

Daret (dar), n. 1, The quality of daring; 
venturesomeness; boldness; dash. 

It lends a lustre and more great oydnion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise. Shak. 

2. Defiance; challenge. 

Sextus Pompeius hath given the dare to Cm-sar, 
.^hak. 

Bare (ddr), a. [See Dae.] The dace (which 
see). 

Dare-devil (daride-vil), n. A desperado; 
one w'ho fears nothing and will atiemi>t 
anything, 

A humorous dare-devil— th& very man 
To .suit my purpo.se. Lo/‘d Lytton. 

Dare-devil (daride-vil), a. Characteristic of 
or appropriate to a dare-devil; reckless; in- 
considerately rash and venturesome. 

I doubt if Rebecca, whom we have seen piously 
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praying- for^Wiisols, would have exchanged her 
poverty and the dare-devil excitement and chances 
of her life, for Osborne’s money and the humdrum 
gloom which enveloped him. Thackeray. 

Darefult (dar^ful), a. Ml of defiance. 

Barer (dai’'6r), n. One who dares or defies; 

a challenger. Beau. FI. 

Barg, Bargue (darg), %. [A contr. for 6.ay- 
tmric, that is, day-work.} A day's work; a 
certain quantity of work. [Scotch.] 

Barg (darg), v.i. To be employed at day- 
work; as, ‘What are you doing this year?' 
‘Vm darging." [Scotch.] 

Barger (diirg'er), n. A day-worker. [Scotch.] 
Baric (dah-iki/a,. [Gr. dareikos, from Bareios, 
Darius, fromPers. dara, a king.] Innumis. 



Golden Daric, from British Museum. 


(a) a gold coin of Darius the Mede, weigh- 
ing about 129 grains, value about 25s., and 
hearing on one side the figure of an archer. 

(b) A silver coin having the figure of an 
archer, and thence called a daric. (c) Any 
very pure gold coin. 

Baring (daPing), a. 1. Bold; courageous; 
intrepid; fearless; adventurous; brave; stout. 
Grieve not, 0 darm^^prince, that noble heart. 

Pojie. 

To this day we may discern in many parts of our 
financial and commercial system the marks of that 
vigorous intellect and dariti,^ spirit. Macaulay. 

2. Audacious; impudent. 

Is there none 

Will tell the king I love him tho’ so late? 
Now—ere he goes to the great battle? none; 
Myself must tell him in that purer life, 

But now it were too daring. Tennyson. 

Baring (durfing), n. Boldness; adventurous- 
ness. „ 

Baring-hardy (dar'ing-hard-i), a. Fool- 
hardy; audacious. Shale. 

Baringly (dru’’’ing-li), adv. Boldly; courage- 
ously; fearlessly; impudently; defiantly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every 
day openly and daringly attacked from the press. 

Atterbury. 

Baringness (d{Ving-nes),n. Boldness; cour- 
ageousuess; audaciousness, 

Bariole (dii-ri-ol), ft. [Fr.] A little sweet 
cake baked with cream. 

Bark (dark), a. [A. Sax. deorc. The word 
doe.s not occur in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages. Oog. perliaps Gael, ancl lr. dor&h^ 
dark, black.] 1. De-stitute of light; not 
radiating or reflecting light; obscure. 

The sun to me is dark. 

And silent as the moon. Milton. 

2. Wildly or partially black; having the 
quality opposite to white; as, a dark colour 
or substance. 

Lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark'&^Q in woman. Byron. 

3. Gloomy; disheartening; not cheerful; 
having unfavourable prospects; as, a dark 
time in political affairs. 

There is, in every true woman’s heart, a spark of 
heavenly fire, which beams and blazes in the dark 
hour of adversity. Irving. 

4. Obscure; concealed; secret; mysterious; 
not easily uncIer.stood or explained; as, a 
dark saying; a dark passage in an author. 

What may hoeni dark at the first will afterward 
be found more plain. Hooker, 

What is yonr dark meaning, mouse, of this light 
word? Shak. 

5. iHot enlightened with knowledge; desti- 
tute of learning and science; rude; ignorant; 
as, a dark age. 

The age wherein he liv’d was dark; but he 
Could not want sense who taught the world to see. 

Denham. 

6. Wanting sight; blind. 

Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man. 

Dryden. 

7. jMorally black; atrocious; wicked; sinis- 
ter. 

Fit vessel, fittest imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark suggestions hide. Milton. 

8. Keeping designs concealed. 

The dark unrelenting Tiberius. Gibbon. 

9. Destitute of spiritual enlightenment or 
means of grace. 

‘What did you mean,’ said A to B, 'by telling me 
that — - was such a very dark village? I rode over 
there to-day, and found the street particularly broad 


and cheerful, and there is not a tree in the place.’ 

‘ The gospel is not preached there,’ was B’s laconic 
reply. y. G. Hoiten. 

10. Not fair: said of the complexion.— 
Bark horse, in horse-racing, a horse whose 
capabilities are not generally known, or con- 
cerning whose chances of success in a pend- 
ing race little or no information is to be ! 
had; hence, any competitor for a prize or 
honours about whom nothing certain is 
known. 

Every now and then a dark horse is heard of, who 
is supposed to have done wonders at some obscure ; 
small college. Cambridge Sketches. 

—Bark-house,\ a mad-house. Shak. 

Bark (dark), n. l. Darkness; obscurity; the 
absence of light. 

There was neither fire nor candle: she died in the 
dark, Dickens. 

2. A dark hue; a dark spot; a dark part. 

Some darks had been discovered. Shirley. 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel 
eyes. Tennyson. 

3. Secrecy; as, things done in the dark. — 

4. Obscure condition or state; obscurity; a 
state of ignorance. 

We are as much in the dark and as void of know- 
ledge as before, Locke. 

Barkt (dark), o.t. To darken; to obscure. 

That cloud of pride which oft doth dark 
Her goodly li^t, with smiles she drives away. 

Spenser. 

Barken (dark'n), ti.t. l. To make dark or 
black; to deprive of light; as, close the 
shutters and darken the room.— 2. To oh- 
sem'e; to cloud. 

They {the locusts) covered the face of the whole 
earth, so that the land w'as darkened. Ex. x. 15, 

3, To make dim; to deprive of vision. 

Let their eyes be darkened. Rom. xi. 10. 

4. To render gloomy. ‘ All joy is darkened.' 
Is. xxiv. 11.— 5. To deprive of intellectual 
vision; to render ignorant or stupid. 

Their foolish heart was darkened. Rom. i. 10. 
His confidence seldom darkened his foresight. 

Bacon. 

6. To obscure ; to perplex; to render less 
clear or intelligible. 

Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge? Job xxxviii. 2. 

7. To render less w’hite or clear; to tan; as, 
a burning sun darkens the complexion.— 

8. To sully; to make foul; to make less bright 
or illustrious. 

I must not think there are 
Evils enough to darken all his goodness. Shak. 
You are darkened in this action, sir, 

Even by your own, Shak. 

Barken (dai-k'n), v. i To grow dark or darker; 
also, to grow less white or clear. 

Some little of this marvel he too saw 
Returning o’er the plain that then began 
To darken under Camelot, I'ennyson. 

Barkener (dark'n-^r), n. One who or that 
which darkens. 

Barkfnlt (darkTul), a. Full of darkness. 

‘ All thy body shall be darkful.’ WycUfe’s 
Bible, Luke xi. 34. 

BarMsh (dark'ish), a. Dusky; somewhat 
dark. 

Darkle (dark'l), v.i. [From darkling.} To 
appear dark or show indistinctly. 

To the right towers Arthur’s lofty seat : ... to the 
left darkles the castie. Blackwoods Mag. 

Darkling (dfirk'ling), adv. {Bark, and term. 
•ling, as in fl-atUng.} In the dark; at night. 
‘As the wakeful bh*d sings darkling.* Milton. 

That though I wrestle darkling with the fiend, 

I shall o’ercome it, J. Baillie. 

Darkly (dark'li), adv. In a dark manner; 
obscurely; dimly; blindly; uncertainly; with 
imperfect light, clearness, or knowledge. 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. 

Dryden. 

Darkness (dark'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being dark. More particulai-ly, 
(a) the want of physical light; gloom; ob- 
scurity. ‘ Barkness was upon the face of 
the deep.’ Gen. i. 2. (6) State of being or 
acting in the dark, or in circumstances 
where light is excluded; privacy; secretiiess; 
secrecy. 

What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light. 

Mat. X. 27, 

(c) State of being blind physically; hence, 
state of mental or intellectual blindness or 
; obscurity, more especially in respect of 
religious and moral subjects. ‘ Sons of dark- 
ness.’ 3Ulton. 

Men loved darkttess rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil. Jn. iii. 19. 

Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. Tettnysoft. 


(d) Condition of not presenting a clear pro- 
spect, view, or meaning to the mind; want 
of intelligibility; as, the darkness of a sub- 
ject or discussion. —Bar/mess, Obscurity, 
Bimness. Barkness, the opposite of light, 
and indicating the complete absence of it, 
whether the light is physical or mental. Ob- 
scurity, the state of being overclouded or 
concealed through the intervention of some- 
thing which obstructs the light, or the un- 
derstanding; as, clouds produce an obscurity 
in the sky; the style of this author is full of 
obscurity. Bimness, indistinctness, through 
the intervention of an imperfectly transpar- 
ent medium, or imperfection in the eye of 
the person looking: it is specifically applied 
to the sight itself; as>, dimmss of vision. 
Darkness and light are both alike to thee. 

Ps. cxxxix. 12. 

They were now brought forth from obscurity to be 
contemplated by artists with admiration and despair. 

Afacajilay. 

Not with a total blindness ... but such a di}?mess 
that they could not see anything distinctly. Patrick. 

Darksome (dark'sum), a. Dark; gloomy; 
obscure; as, a darksome house; a darksome 
cloud. 

Who hath not spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow. 

He knows you not, ye unseen Powers. Carlyle. 

Barky (dfirk'i), n. 1 . A popular name for a 
negro, from his dark complexion. — 2. A 
policeman's lantern; a bull’s eye. Bickens, 
[Slang.] 

Barling (darling), a. [A. Sax.de6rhng—de6re„ 
dear, and dim. term, -ling.} Dearly beloved; 
favourite; regarded with great kindness and 
tenderness; as, a darling child. ‘ Some dar- 
ling science.’ Watts. * Barling sin.' Mac- 
aulay. 

Barling (dfir'ling), n. One much beloved; a 
favourite; as, that son was the darling of 
his fatlier. 


And can do nought but wail her darling\v loss, 
Shak. 

Barliligtonia (dar-ling-td'ni-a), n. [From 
Dr. Barlington, an American botanist. ] A re- 
markable genus of American pitcher-plants, 
nat. order Sarraceniaceai. A single species 
is known from California. The leaves are 
long and trumpet-shaped, with a wing rising 
from one side of the mouth. The single 
flowers have whitish sepals and imrple 
petals; the style is pentafld. 

Barn (dllrn), v.t. [The origin of this wonl is 
quite unknown.] To mend a rent or bolu 
by imitating the texture of the cloth or stufi 
with yarn or thread and a needle; to sew 
together with yarn or thread.— If'o darn up, 
to patch up; repair. 

To darn up the rents of schism by calling a council. 

Milton. 


Barn (darn), n. A place mended by <larning. 

Barn (diim), v.t To damn (when used as a 
eollociuial oath); as, darm that fellow; he is 
a darned hard cuss. [Xinited 
States.] 

Barn(diini,) v.t. ori. [A. Sax. 
dearn, secret.] To hide. 
[Scotch.] 

Barnel(darfnel),a [From the 
fact that this plaiifc is believed 
to cause intoxication it is 
called in Fr. ivraie, fvom ivre, 
drunk,and Wedgwood accord- 
ingly connects its English 
name withLith. dmmas, fool- 
ish, mad.] The popnlarname of 
Lolium iermdcntum, the only 
poisonous British grass. It 
appears to be the infelix loli- 
wn of Virgil, and the tares of 
Scripture. Its properties are 
said to be narcotic and stupe- 
fying, but recent researches 
have cast some doubt on its re- 
ported deleterious qualities. 
It is metwithin our cdm-fields, 
Barner (dam'dr), n. One who 

Darnel {L. mends by daraing. 

lentum). Bamex, Bamix (darrfeks, 
darn'iks), n. A coarse damask 
manufactured at Tournay (Domick), for 
hangings, carpets, <fec. Written also Banwe. 
‘With a fair darnex carpet of my own.' 
Beau, tfc FI. See DoENiCK. 

Baroo-tree (da-ro- tre), 71. The Ficzts Syco- 
monis, or Egyptian sycamore. 

Barra (da'ra), n. Same as Bim'a. 

Darraign, t Barrain,t Barreinet (da-ranO, 
v.t. [Norm, da^'aigner, designer, L.L, 
deraisnare, contr. from derationa7'e~~de, 
and 7'atio, reason, and (in the Latin of the 
middle ages) a legal account of one's actions. 
‘From the arena of the forum the term was 
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transferred to tluit of arms, as was natural 
wiien the ordeal by battle was considered a 
reasonable method of ascertaining a ques- 
tion of fact.’ Wedfjwoud.] 1. To settle by 
battle or combat; to fight out. 

Two harneis had he dight 
noth suffisant and incte to darreine 
The bataile in the felde betwixt hem tweine. 

Chancer. 

2. To arrange an army; to draw up in order 
of battle. ‘ Dmrai(jii your battle, for they 
are at hand.’ Shak. [This sense may have 
arisen from confusion with arrange.] 
Darreint (da'ran), a,. [O.f’r. darrein, tier'- 
rain, Fr. dernier, last. See DisiiNlER.] In 
law, last; as, darrein continuance; darrein 
presentment. 

Dart (dart), n. [A. Sax. darath. Cog. Anc. 
Seand. darrathr, O.H.G. tart, Fr. dard, It. 
Bp, Tg. dftrdo, Armor, dared— dart. Whether 
the word is originally English or came into 
the language from the French is not quite 
clear.] 1. A pointed missile weapon to be 
thrown by the hand; a short lance. 

Sidney’.s sister, Pembroke's mother. 

Death I ere thou hast slain another, 

Learn’d, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dari at tliee. B. g^anson. 

2. A missile weapon; anything winch pierces 
and wounds. 

Till that his thoughts with daria. 

Were almost like a sharp*quilled porcupine. Shah. 

Dart (dart), v.t. l. To throw a pointed in- 
strument with a sudden thrust. 

. Th’ invaders dari their jav’lins from afar. Drjyden. 
2. To throw suddenly or rapidly; to send; 
to emit; to shoot: applied to small objects 
which pass with velocity; as, the sun darts 
his beams on the earth. 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. Pope. 

Dart (diirt), n.i. 1. To fly or shoot, as a dart; 
to fly rapidly. 

Tlirough his manful breast daried the pang, 

Tennyson. 

2. To spring and run with velocity; to start 
suddenly and run; as, the deer darted from 
the thicket. 

Dart (dart), n. See Dage. 

Dartars (diir'tarz), n. pi. [Fr. dartre, tetter.] 
A scab or ulceration under the skin of 
lambs. 

Darter (dilrt'er), n. l. One who throws a 
dart.— 2. One who or that which springs or 
darts forward. 

Oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with the glittering scales. Byron. 

3. A genus (Plotus) of web-footed birds of the 
pelican tribe, resembling the gulls in form, 
found near the eastern coasts of the tropical 
parts of America, and on the western coast of 
tropical Africa, as well as in Australia. The 
birds perch on trees by the sides of lakes, la- 
goons. and rivers, and after Iiovering over the 
water suddenly dart at their finny prey with 
unerring aim (hence the name). The PlotvM 
melanogaster is called the snake-bird, from 
the serpent-like form of its head and neck, 
the head being scarcely thicker than the 
neck.— 4. An order (Jaculatores) of birds in 
the classification of Macgillivray, containing 
the king-fishers, bee-eaters, and jacamars, 
from their habit of darting on their prey. 

Darter-fish (dart'6r-fish), n. The Toxotes 
jaculator, also called Archer-fish (which see). 
Dartingly (dart'ing-li), adv. Rapidly; like 
a dart, 

Dartoid(dart'oid), a. Of or pertaining to the 
dartos.— Darfofd; tissas, in amt the struc- 
time of the dartos, which is intermediate 
between muscle and elastic fibrous tissue. 
Dartos (dar'tos), n. [Gr, dartos.] A con- 
tractile fibrous layer situated immediately 
beneath the skin of the scrotum. 

Dartre (dfir'tr), n. [Fr.] Herpes or tetter: 
a term which has been used to designate 
almost all cutaneous diseases. 

Dartrous (dar'trus), a. Relating or subject to 
the disease called dartre or tetter; herpetic. 
Dart-snake (dart'snak), n. A name given 
to serpents of the genus Acontias, from 
their darting upon their assailants. 
Darwinian (dfir-%vinT-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Darwin, the celebrated naturalist; 
asj the Darwinian theoiy of development. 
See under Development. 

Darwinian (dar-winT-an), n. A believer in 
the Darwinian theory. 

Darwinism (dfir'win-izm), n. Belief in or 
support of the doctrines of Darwin as to the 
development of animals and plants. 

Dase,t 'c.i. [A fonn of daze (which see).] To 

S ow dim -sighted. ‘Thine eyen dasen* 
laucer. 

Dash (dash), v.t [A Scandinavian word 


originally: O.E. dassche, dimhe, Dan. daskr, • 
to slap, to flap, dash, a slap, Bw, dnska, to ; 
beat, to give a beating to. j 1. 1’a cause b* 
strike suddenly and with violence; to strike ; 
or throw violently or suddenly ; i\% to ua,sh I 
one stone against another; to dusk wiitcv on 
the face. 

Lest thou dash thy foot against .a stone. Mat. iv. 0, 

A foot more light, a step more tnse. 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew, 

Str tK Scad. 

2. To break by collision {»r striking; almt- 
ter. ‘A brave vos.sci dashed all to pieces.’ 
Shalc.~~Z, To overspread or besp:itti;r; to 
sprinkle; as, to dash a garment. ‘Life is 
das/icd with flecks of sin.’ Tenvgsan. [In 
this sense it strongly recalls Be. task, to 
Stahl or defile, from Fr. tnchc.] — i. I'o 
place in a somewhat hasty manner; us, to 
dash paint upon a picture.— a. 'J'u mix, re- 
duce, or adulterate by throwifi,v: in another 
substanne; as, to dash wine with water; the 
story is dashed with fables. '---d. To disturb; 
to destroy; to frustrate. ‘To per[tlex and 
dash niatiirest counsels. ’ ilUnh 

The truth is, if we consider that great nmhitude of 
things to be known, and the labour and time rei purcil 
to the knowledge of each particular; it is enough to 
discourage and dash all attempt, and cause .-'t care- 
less despair. SontA. 

7. To confound; to confuse; to put to 
shame; to abash; as, he was dashed at the 
appearance of the judge. 

Dash tlie proud gamester in his gilded car. J'o/c. 

8. To suffuse; to overspread. 

Dashed with blushes for her slighted love, 

. . ' . ■ Addison. 

--To dash off, to form or .sketch out in haste | 
carelessly; to e.\eoute hastily or with care* j 
less rapidity; as, to dash off'nn ai’tlclu for a 
magazine.— To dash out, to erase at a stroke; 
to strike out; to blot out or obliterate; as, 
to dash out a line or word. , 

BasH (dash), n i. 1. I'o rush with violence; 
to move rapidly so as to make a loud suuml 
when an opposing object is met. 

All the long-pent stream of life 

Dashed downw.nrd in a cnt^iract, Tennyson. 

2. To display rapidity in pcrfornuincc. 

With just, bold lines he dashes here and theru, 
Showing great mastery with little eare. Birheder. 

Das3l(daah), n. 1. Colli-sion; a violent strik- 
ing together of two bodies. ‘The dusk of 
clouds.’’ Thomson. —2. Infusion; admi.xture; 
something thrown into another substance; 
as, the wine has a dash of water. ‘ Innocence 
when it has in it a dash of folly.’ Addison. 

3. A sudden check; frustration; ubashmeiit; 
as, his hopes met with a dask.—i, A rapid 
movement; a quick stroke or blow; a sud- 
den onset; as, to make a dash upon Ihc 
enemy.— 5. The capacity for unhesitating, 
prompt action, as against an enemy; vigour 
in attack; as, the corjis was distinguished 
for dash. 

Young Havelock has distinguished himself very 
much by his forwardness and duish, JV. li, liusseil. 

6. A flourish; blustering parade; as, the 
yoimg fop made a dash.— 7. A mark or line 
C— ] in writing or printing noting a break 
or stop in the sentence, or a pause, or a 
division of the sentence. Bashes are also 
used instead of parentheses.— 8, In r/nodc, 
(a) a small mark, thus f , denoting that the 
note over which it is placed is to he per- 
formed in a short and distinct manner. 
(&) A line drawn through a figure in the 
thoroxigh-bass, directing the note represent- 
ed by that figure to be raised half a tone. 
Dash-board (dashbord), n. A board or 
leathern apron placed on the fore part of a 
chaise, gig, or other vehicle to prevent water, 
mud, &c., from being throivn upon those in 
the vehicle hy the heels of the horses. 
Dasher (dash'^r), n. 1. One who or that 
wliich dashes or agitates, as the float of a 
paddle-wheel, the plunger of a churn, and 
the like.— 2. A dash-board (which see).— 
3. One who makes an ostentatious parade; 
a bold, showy, impetuous man or woman. 
[Low.] 

Dashing (dashing), a. Impetuous; .spirited; 
showy; hrilliant; as, a dashing fellow; a 
charge of cavalry. 

* But the society is very good still, is it not ?’ ‘ Oh, 
very genteel,’ said the man, ' but not so dixshmjr as 
it used to be.’ Lord Lytton. 

Dashism (da^'izm), n. Brilliant courage; 
spiritedness; dash. [Rare.] 

He must fight a duel before his claims to . , . 
dashism can be universally allowed. Kmx. 

Dashpot (dash'pot), %. In rmch. an appar- 
atus for deadening the blow of any falling 
weight, and preventing any jar in the ma- 


cbfmux It <.f a cylinder incloBiiig 

a looMdv fitting pistnu caUed a plunder 
'i’hu {•yiiudcr is JiHcd u ith water tc a. certain 
height, and in tins tin* plumper moves, 
nsnm and i.dling u itii the umyume.iitof the 

mnidiiian-x 

Dash-wheel (dn.sh'ulm]), « A 

plied b* tuu cylind.-iv. revolving nmik 
each (iths'i* in a cisicrn, mul fur wasliin"- 
woven coodn by alti'rmdudy tilppiug them 
in the w'atu- and da-jiing ilicm against the 
skies of the couspartmciii in wliitdi they am 
placed, 

Dastard (dan'tord}, n. ii’robiiMy of .Sv;ui. 
dinaviau origin; cojuje lead, dfvstr, ex- 
hausted (.akin to iitt r), Iht; termination 
being .same as tin* ordinary .sulflx .ard, as 
in .shigg^/rd, wi/./fnf. Wedgwood ({urivi-s it 
directly fromi/n.n-. wifit -.ulUx-ard.J Acow- 
ard; a i)oUi'onu;o!je w Iso hifiudyriirmksfrora 

danger. ‘Xlii.s do.dut'd id the biittle.' NVm/r 
Dastard pias-'terd), a. t’uwardly; meanly 
shrinking from danger, 

Cssrsc t n tlitlr dj^urU ‘iossls. Addistm, 

Dastard (da-'thrd), C f 'io makis da.slardly; 
tit intimidate; tinli^pirU. [Karc*.] 

Ikisturds }u.mly wish and fear. Dryden. 
Bastardise biasIthMi-k). v.t. ’ro make cow- 
ardly, ' iMtstardlzh my courage.’ I/niden. 

I hare, 3 

Dastardliliess idiu'tfmUhim), n. Coward- 
!ines.s. 

DastardiyCilas'tiu'iMi), a. i ‘owrmlly ; meanly 
timid; base; sneaking. * Ihisturdlg wretch." 
L'Esirungo, 

Dastardness fd!inTerd-ucH),n. Cowardliness; 
mean fnmtron'^nes.s. 

Bastardy I'diLs'turd-i), n. Crtwardijness; 

base timidity, 

Dasycladeas (da'Sl-klakttke), «. pi [Or 

dtisgs, indiy, and kfadun, iJm young slip or 
sliotd of a j X Mnull nat order of greeii- 
.spored alga,*, whit li are either nuked or 
etjuted with carbonate of lime, and have a 
oiie-cel1e»l ,’,iinple or branched axis, whorled 
either thronghont whrde length, or near 
thesnnnnit with jointed branehiets. Busy- 
ciadu^r. the tn»h;al gt uu.s has tlavad.s free 
from any evn.st. '.rhert' are no representa- 
tives of the (U'du-r tm onr cojuds. 

Dasygastrise (da-si-gu-Tri-ei, h. pL [Or. 
du.sgs. Jwiry, ujhI gostm. g^.'-tcros, gnstm, 
the belly. J in t uthm. a divisiou and e.xieu- 
siv!.* grouTH'd the hee family, including those 
H(ditary bce.s which have a hirsute' ah<lo- 
men, on which they carry their food. 
Dasymeter (da-sinfiet-er), n. frir. dmgs, 
dense, and untron, meaHiire.] An ifihtru- 
ment employed P,<r testing tJuf ihmsity of 
a ga,s, .'^ee M XNbMKTEU. 

Dasyornis(du-.do urids), n, iGr. ikmjs, hairy, 
nml ornii<, a bird. | iirislle-hird, a geim.s of 
imemvovims }»irds, belonging to the thrush 
family. Thej’ are found throughout the 
greater part of Bontluu'u Australia. 
Dauypidse (da-sitd-de), n. pi (Dr, dasgs, 
hairy, pous, a foid, ami c/do.s', likeness.] A 
small but important fainih edentate mam- 
mals, comprising the rnunis, tim nnuatUllo, 
the aut-cMiter, and the piaty pms or duck-bill 
Dasyprocta (da-ai»pvok"ta), n. [Dr. da.gp, 
hairy, and pruktas, huttucka.] A genus uf 
rodents with long hair on, the rump, com- 
monly' called agouti. 

Dasypus (dalsi-ptis), n. [Or. dtmjs, hairy, 
ami pous, a foot.] fl'ho anumhllo, a genus 
of mainmiferous iptadrupeds. See Ae.ma- 
TULLo. 

Dasyure, Dasyitrus (du"si-fir, da-fei-urius), 
n. IDr. dimjs, hairy, and oura, a tail] The 
brush-tailed fqutssmu.s, a genus td plan- 
tigrade mar.supial.s, foiiml in .liistniHa, 
and so named in contrast to the opossums 
of the New World (Didelphys), winch have 
imktal tails somewhat like rat.s. The uasino 
dasymre { J)asyuruH‘U rsi nus) is almut the size 
of a ha<iger, but of a sturdier form, of a dull 
black colour, caniivotams, and of bo savage 
a temper a.s to ha've gained for itscdC the 
alternative name of Dktholm nTShius, or 
Tasmanian devil. Ktwmerly it was most 
destructive to flocks and poultry yards, but 
is now in the inhalwtod districts nearly 
(extirpated. The various specks of the 
genus have much the same nature and 
habits as the Europemu polecat 
Dasyurjea© (da'si-iu’-i"ne), -n. pi [Or. dasys, 
hairy, and oxira, a tail] A sub-family of 
jnursuplal animals, of which the genus 
Dasyurus is the tn>e. Bee DasypeE. 
Dataria (da-tiVri-a), n. [L.L., from datum, a 
date.] The papal office of the chancery at 
Rome, from which all bulls are issued. 


Fate, mr, fat, me, met, Mr; pine, pin; Mte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; .V, Sc. fey. 


BATjaHTEE 


Datary (<-lfVta-ri), n. l. An officer of the 
chancery of Eorae, who affixes the datum 
Mouice (given at Home) to the pope’s hulls, 

2. The einployment of a datary. 

Bate (dut), n, [Fr., from L. datum, given, 
which was prefixed in a Eoman letter to 
particulars of the time and place of its 
execution.] 1. That addition to a writing 
which specifies the year, month, and day 
when, and usually the place where it was 
given or executed. In letters, it notes 
the time vdien they are WTxtten or sent; 
in deeds, contracts, wdlls, and other papers, 
it specifies the time of execution, and 
usually the time from which they are to 
take effect and operate on the rights of 
persons. To the date is usually added the 
name of the place where a writing is exe- 
cuted, and this is sometimes included in 
the term daLe.~2. The time when any event 
happened, when anything was transacted, 
or when anything is to be' done; as, the 
date of a battle; the date of Ciesar's arrival 
in Britain. —3. End; conclusion. [Bare.] 

"What time would spare, from steel receives its date. 

Poie. 

4. Duration; continuance. ^Ages of endless 
date' 3!Lltoii.—5. The period of time during 
which one has lived or anything has existed; 
age. 

When his daife 

Doubled her own, for want of playmates, he 

Had tost his ball, and flown his kite, and roll’d 

His hoop to pleasure Edith. Tennyson. 

Bate (dat), v.t pret. &pp. dated; ppr. dat- 
ing. 1. To write or note the time when a 
letter is written or a writing executed; to 
express, in tin instrument, tlie year, month, 
and day of its execution, and usually the 
place; as, to date a letter, a bond, a deed, 
or a charter,— 2. To note or fix the time of, 
as of an event or transaction; as, to date 
the fulfllmeiit of a prophecy. 

Bate (dat), y. 2 . 1. To reckon. 

Wt* date from tho late era of about six thousand 
years. Seniley. 

2. To begin; to have origin. 

' The Batavian republic dates from the successes of 
the French arms. E. Everett. 

3. To have a date; as, the letter dates from 
Eonie. Bee Date,, n, 1. 

Bate (dilt), n. [Fr, datte, from L. dactylus, 
Gr. daMylos, a linger, a date.] The fruit 
of the date-tree, the Phemix daciylifera, 
used extensively as an article of food by the 
natives of Xorthern Africa, and of some 
countries of Asia, It consists of an external 
pericarj), separalde into three portions, and 
covering a seed which is har<l and horny in 
consequence of the nature of the albumen 
in which the embryo plant is buried. 
Bateless (diit'Ies), a. Having no date; hear- 
ing uotliing to show date; so old as to be 
beyond date; that cannot be dated; having 
no fixed term or limit; eternal. 

Precious frkmds hid in -death's dateless night. Shal‘, 

The dateless hiils, which it needed earthquakes to 
lift and deluges to mould. Knskin. 

Bate-palm, Bate-tree (dat'pam, dat/tre), 
n. The common name of Phainix duct ijUf era. 








Date-palm {Phmiix dactylifera). 

the palm-tree of Scripture. Next to the 
cocoa-nut tree, the date is unquestionably 
the most interesting and useful of the palm 
tribe. Its stem shoots up to the height of 


50 or GO feet, without branch or division, . 
and of nearly the same thickness through- ! 
out its length. From the summit it throws ' 
out a magnificent crown of large feather- ! 
shaped leaves, and a number of spadices, i 
each of which in the female plant bears a i 
bunch of from 180 to 200 dates, each bunch ; 
weighing from 20 to 25 lbs. The fruit is ' 
eaten fresh or dried. Cakes of dates pounded ! 
and kneaded together are the food of the 
Arabs who traver.se the deserts, A liquor 
resembling wine is made from dates by 
fermentation, Persia, Palestine, and the 
northern states of Africa are best adapted 
for the culture of the date-tree. 

Bate-plum (dat'plum), n. The fruit of the 
JDiosjryros Lotus; as also the tree itself. See 
Biospyros. 

Bater (dat'er), n. One that dates. 
Bate-sugar (dat'shq-ger), n. Sugar produced 
from the fruit of the date-palm, and from 
some other species of the same genus. 
BathoHte, n, See Batolite. 

Batiscacese (da-tis-ka'se-e), ? 2 . pi [Gr. da~ 
tiska, a plant mentioned by Bioscorides.] A 
small nat. order of plants, with apetalous 
flowers, but having closer affinities with 
Cucurbitaceae and Begoniacem than with any 
of the apetalous orders. The most common 
plant of this order is Datzsca cannahina, m 
herbaceous dioecious perennial, a native of 
the southern parts of Europe, where it is used 
as a sulistitute for Peruvian bark, also as a 
yellow dye, and for forming cordage. 
Batiscia, Batisciae (da-tis's!n), A sub- i 
stance having the appearance of grape- , 
sugar, first extracted by Braconnot from 
the leaves of Datisea cannabina. It has 
been used as a yellow dye. (C 2 iH 2 aOi 2 -) 
Bative (daTiv), a. [L. dativus, from do, to 
give.] 1. In gra/m. a term applied to the ease 
of iioims which usually follows verbs or other 
parts of speech that express giving, or some 
act directed to the object, generally indicated 
in English by to or for. Thus, Latin datur 
tibi, it is given to you; iwissum est ilU, it was 
sent to him; fecit 7}iihi, he made or did to 
or for me; utilis tibi, useful to you.—Z. In 
laio, (a) that may be given or disposed of 
at pleasure; in one's gift. (5) Kemovable, in 
distinction from perpetual; said of an officer. 
(a) Given or appointed by a magistrate or 
court of justice, in distinction from what is 
given by law or by a testator; as, an executor 
dative in Scots law (= administrator). 
Bative (diVtiv), -a. The dative case. See 
the adjective. 

Batolite, Batliolite(dat'6-lit, dath'd-lit), 7i. 
[Gr. dateamai, to divide, and lithos, a stone, 
from its tendency to divide into granular 
portion,s.] The siliceous borate of lime, a 
mineral of two sub-species, the common and 
the botryoidal. The common is of a white 
colour, of various sliades, and greenisligray. 
It occurs in granular distinct concretions, 
and crystallized. The botryoidal occurs in 
mammillary concretions, or in botryoidal 
masses, white and earthy. 

Batum (da'tum), 71 . pi. Data (da'ta). [L.] 
Bomething given or admitted; any condi- 
tion, quantity, or other mathematical pre- 
miss, which is given in a particular problem. 
In general math, data are certain things or 
quantities supposed to be given or known, 
from which otlier quantities are di.scovered 
w^hich W'ere unknown! or sought. In geom. 
datum and hypothesis are sjmonymous 
terms.— -DatiMn Ime, in engin. the base line 
of a section from which ail the heights and 
depths are measured in tlie plans of a rail- 
way, &c. 

Batura (da-tu'ra), n. [From its Ar. name 








are several species, all of tliem possessing 
poisonous properties and a disagreeable 
odour. B. St7^a7nimiwm is the thorn-apple, 
all parts of which have strong narcotic pro- 
perties. It is sometimes employed as a 
remedy for neuralgia, convulsions, &c., and 
tlie leaves and root are smoked for asthma, 
Baturin (da-tu'rin), u. A poisonous alkaloid 
found in the thorn-apple. See Datura, 
Daub (dab), v.t. [According to Wedgwood 
from dab, an imitation of the .sound made 
by throwing down anything soft. Some 
derive it from the Celtic, referring it to the 
root of Ir. dob, to plaster, W. dtob, mortar, 
cement.] 1. To smear with soft adliesive 
matter; to plaster; to cover with mud, 
slime, or other soft substance. 

She took for him an ark of bislrushes, and daubed 
it Avith slime and with pitch. Ex- ii. 3. 

So will I break down the wall ye have daubed witb 
uiitempered mortar. Ezek. xiii. 14. 

2. To soil; to defile; to besmear. 

Tim's honest, though with the dust of the mill.. 

A. Cnnninghant. 

3. To paint coarsely. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright colours, the 
vulgar admire it. U'atts, 

4. To cover with something specious; to dis- 
guise with an artificial covering. 

So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue. 

dkak. 

5. To lay or put on without taste; to deck 
awkwardly or ostentatiously, or to load 
with affected finery. 

Yet since princes will have such things, it is better 
they should be graced with elegance than daubed 
■with cost. Bacon. 

Daub (dab), v.i. To practise gross flattery; 
to play the hypocrite. 

Conscience will not daub nor flatter. Sotcih. 

Daub (dgb), 7%. 1 . A coarse painting. A 
melancholy daubd Stoi'm. — 2. A viscous, 
adhesive application; a smear. 

Dauber (dab'er), n. One who or that which 
daubs ; specifically, (O') a builder of walls with 
clay or mud mixed with straw. (&) A coarse 
painter, (e) A low and gross flatterer, (d) A 
copperplate -printers’ tool, consisting of 
rags firmly tied together, and covered over 
.with a piece of canva.s, for inking plates. 
Daubery, Daubry (d?iiy6-ri, dab'ri), n. 1 . A 
daiibmg.™-2. Anything artful. 

She works by charms, by spells, by the figure, and 
such this is. .Shah. 

Daubing (dab'ing), 71. 1. Anything adhesive; 
plaster.— -2. Coarse painting. 

Such gross and dangerniis daitlnn^s of black, red, 

, and Avhite, as wholly change the very n.'itural looks. 

, yer. Taylor . . 

8. Gross flattery. Bp. Burnet. 

Baubry. 71, See Baubery. 

Bau'by (dab'i), a. Viscous; glutinous; slimy; 
adliesive. ^Bauhy Minx.' Drydcm. 

Baucus (da'kus), 21 , A genus of umbellifer- 
ous plants, with spinous fruit of a some- 
what’ compressed ovate or oblong form. 
There are several species, but the liiost in- 
teresting one is the JJ. Carota, which grows 
j wild all over Europe, in clialky soils, and is 
1 believed to be the origin of onr garden 
carrot. 

I Baud(d.n<l),tJ.t. [Apparently imitative. See 
I Daub. ] To strike ; to slap ; to pelt with a sof t 


Thorn-apple {Datura Stra^nonitun). — i, Root, 
a. Seed-vessel cut acro.ss. 

tatorah.} A genus of solanaceons plants, 
with large funnel-shaped flowers. There 


substance. [Scotch.] 

He’ll clap a shangan on her tail. 

An’ set the bairns to daud her 

Wi’ dirt that day. Burns. 

Baud, n. Same as Daivd (which see). 

Baugh (daeh), 7%. [Contr. for dawaehe, as 
much land as can be tilled by eiglit oxen; 
Gael, daimh, oxen, and ach a fiidtl. ] .An old 
Scotch division of land, capulile of xu’oduc- 
ing 4S bolls. Professor Cosmo Innes says 
it consisted of two pioughgates of 104 acres 
each. It occasionally fornis and enters into 
the names of farms in Scotland; as, the 
Great and Little Baugh of Huthven; Edin- 
demgh. Written also JDavach. 

Daughter (da'ter), 71. [A. Sax. dchtor This 
word is common to nearly all the Indo- 
European languages. Comp. G. tochte7\ B, 
dochter, Gr. thygate7\ Per. doMarah, Skr. 
duhitri, Lith. duJeU, Ir. dear — daughter.] 
1. The female off. spring of a man or wcanan; 
a female child of any age. ‘ Sea king's daugh- 
ter as happy as fair.’ Teimysitn. — 2. A 
daugliter-in-iaw; a son’s wife. Euth iii. 18. 

3. A woman. 

Dinah went out to see the dattghters of the land. 

Gen. xxxiv. 1. 

4. A female descendant. 

At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 
I saw the snare and I retired; 

The daughter of a hundred earls, 

You are not one to be desired. Tennyson. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, gro; I, job; 


TH, tAen; th, thm; w, trig; wh, tcAig; zh, azure.— -See KEY. 
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5. A title of affection given to a woman by 
a man older in respect of years, or l)y a man 
whose character or otfice entitles him to 
esteem, as to a penitent by her father con- 
fessor. ‘Daughter, be of good comfort/ 
Mat, ix, 22,-6. The female offspring of an 
animal or plant. 

13a‘ag:li1ier"iii-law (d^'t^r-in-la), n. A son s 
wife. 

Banghterlmess <da't6r-li-nes), n. The state 
of a (hxugliter; the conduct becoming a 
daughter. Dr. H. More, 

Daughterly (da't6r-U), a. Becoming a 
daughter; dutiful. '' Your very daughterly 
dealing.’ Sir T. More. 

Dank (dak), n. Same as Duw/c. 

Daunt (dnnt), w.t [0. BT. danter, now dmnp- 
ter, to tame, from L. dmnitare, a freq. of 
domo, to tame. Akin Sc. dantm.] 1. To 
repress or subdue the courage of; to intimi- 
date; to dishearten; to check by fear of 
danger. 

Some presences daufit and discourage us. 

Glanville. 

2.t To conquer. ‘That ne with love may 
daunted ho." Chaucer. 

Daunter (dant'tir), n. One who daunts. 
Dauntless (dantles), a. Bold; fearless; in- 
trepid; not timid; not discouraged; as, a 
dauntless hero; a dauntless spirit. 

The (Immtless spirit of resolution. Shak, 
DmtnUess he rose and to tlie fight returned. . 

Bryden. 

Dauntlessly (dpit'lesdi), ado. In a bold 
fearless maimer. 

Daiintlessness (dn.ntles-nes), n. Fearless- 
ness; intrepidity. 

Dauphin (da^fin), n. [Fi'. dauphin, Pr, dah 
Jin, L. delphinm, Gr. delphin, a dolphin, 
the crest of the lords of Dauphiny. A name 
assumed towards the middle of the ninth 
century by the lord of the French province 
of Dauphiny, which was bequeathed by 
Humbert II. to the King of Ifranee in 1349, 
on contlition that the heir of the throne 
should bear the title of .Dauphin oi Vien- 
noi.s.] The eldest son of the King of France 
prior to the revolution of 1S30. 

Dauphine, Dauphiness (da'fen, da'fin-es), 
n. The wife or lady of the dauphin. 

Daur (d;i.r), v. To dare. [Scotch.) ' 

Daut, Da'T^e (dat),'?;.t The same as Dawt. 
Dauw (da), n. One of the South African 
zebras, the Equus BurchelUi, a species only 
found on the plains. 

Davallia (da«valli-a), n. [B>om Edmund 
Damll, a Swiss botanist.) A genus of poly- 
podiaceous ferns, having scaly creeping 
rhizomes, which feature has given rise to 
the name hare’s-foot fei’ii applied to D. cuu- 
ariemis. The fronds are sometimes pin- 
nate, ])iit more frequently pimiately decom- 
pound, elegantly cut into numerous small 
divisions, and bearing many fructifications, 
which form a series of cups or cysts at the 
margins of tlie sections. The genus is well 
marked by natural features, and is one of 
the most elegant found in our gardens. 
Davidist, David-Georgian (dfi'vid-ist, da'- 
vid-jorj-i-an), n. One of a sect so called 
from David George, who, in the sixteenth 
century, gave out that he was the Messiah, 
rejected marriage, and denied the resur- 
rection. 

DaYidsonite (da'vid-son-it), n. A mineral, 
a variety <'ff beryl, discovered by Dr. David- 
son in the granite quarry of Kubislaw, near 
Aberdeen, It consists principally of silicates 
of alumina and ghicina, with a little iron. 
David’s Staff (da'vidz staf), «. A kind of 
quadrant formerly used in navigation. 
Davlna, Davyne (da-vl'na, da'vin), n. A 
Yesuvian mineral, a variety of nepheiine, 
of a hexahedral 
fonn and lami- 
nar texture, so 
called in honour 
of Sir H. Davy. 

Davit (da’vit), n. 

[Comp, Pr. dav- 
ier, which Littr4 
conjectures may 
be from daviet 
(dim. of David), 
a hypothetical 
name for a car- 

§ enter’s tool, it 
eing customary 
inF’raiicetogive 
proper names 
to implements.) 

Eaut. one of two projecting pieces of wood 
or iron on the side or stern of a vessel, used 
for suspending or lowering and hoisting the 



Davits. 


boats by means of sheave and pulley. They 
are fi.xed so as to admit of being shipped and 
unshipped at pleamre.-Fish-davU, a spur 
with a roller or sheave at its end used for 
fishing the anchor. 

Da’sdte (da'vit), «. [After Sir H. Davy.] A 
sulphate of alumina found in a warm spiing 
near Bogota in Colombia. It occurs massive, 
is of a fine fibrous structure, a wdiite colour 
and silky lustre, and is very soluble. 

Davy Jones (da''vi j<3nz), n. [Sai<l to be 
from Duffy, the name for a ghost or spirit 
among the negroes of the West Indies, and 
Jonah, the prophet, who was thrown into 
the sea.) EatU. the spirit of the sea; a 
nikker; a sea-devil.— Dury Jones’ locker, 
the ocean; specifically, the ocean regardetl 
as the grave of all who perish at sea. 

This same Davy yones, according to the myth- 
ology of sailors, is the fiend that presides o% er all the 
evil spirits of the deep, and is seen in various shapes 
warning the devoted wretch of death and woe. 

Smolidt. 

Davy-laanp, Davy’s Lamp (da'vi-lamp, di/- 
viz lamp), n. In mining, a lamp wltose 
fiame is surrounded with wire, invented ]»y 
Sir Humphry Davy to protect the minera 
from explosions of fire-damp. Called also 
Safety-lamp (tvhich see). 

I)aV 3 nam(da’vi-um), n. [After Sir H. Davy,] { 
A metal of the platimmi group discovered ' 
in 1877 by Sergius Kern of St. Petersliurg, in 
separating the metals rhodium and iridiiivu 
from some platinum ore.s. It is a hard sil- 
very metal, slightly ductile, extremely in- 
fusible, and has a density of 9’3Br» at 25' C. 
Daw (da), u. [.From cry.) A jackdaw. ‘ The 
windy clamour of the daws.’ Tennyson. 
Daw (dfi), v.i. To dawn. ‘The morning ^ 
daws.’ Drayton, ‘The cock may craw, | 
the day may daio.* Burns. [OM English | 
and Scotch.) i 

Daw (dq), v.i. [See Do, in sense of to fare.) 
To thrive; to prosper; to recover health, 
[Scotch.] 

Dawt (dq), V. t. [Contr. for ada w (wliich .see), ) 
To daunt; to frighten. 

You da7t) him too much, in trotli, hir. D. yasson, 

DaW-eockt (tiii'kok), n. A male (Uiw; a jack- 
daw; hence, jig. an empty chattering fel- ; 
low, 1 

Dawd (diid), n. A large piece, as of bread, . 
cheese, &c. [Scotch.] j 

An’ cheese ."in’ breatl, frne women’s Injis, j 

Was dealt about in liunches j 

An’ dav'di that day. Burns, \ 

Dawdle (da'dl), v. i. [Akin to daddle , and j tro- i 
bably to a slattern. SecDowpY.) To I 

waste time; to trifle; to saunter. ‘Dawdle ] 
up and down Pall-Mall.’ Thackeray. i 

Dawdle (da'dl), v.t To waste by trifling; | 
as, to dawdle away a Avhole forenoon. • 

Dawdle (d?T<ll), n. A triflor; a dawiller. j 
Dawdler (da'dKr), n. One who dawdles; a 
trifler. 

Daw-dressing (da'dres-j,ng), n. I’lie assump- 
tion of qualities one is not entitlctl to; the 
as.suinption of the thoughts or actions of 
another as one's own: from the fable rff the 
daw that dressed it.self with peacock's 
feathers. 

They would deem themselves disgraced had they 
been guilty, even in thought, of a simulation similar 
to this— howbeit not in danger of being ignoniiniously 
plucked for so contemptible a daw-dfessvij^. 

Sir IK HamiitiUi, 

Bawdy (da'dl), n. A slattern, especially one 
who affects finery; a dowdy. 

DaTVejt A day, Chaucer. 

Dawiag (da'ing), n. The dawn; the dawn- 
ing. [Scotch.) 

Late at e’en, drinking the wine. 

And ere they paid the lawing, 

; They set a combat them between, 

To fight it in the dandti^. Old ballad. 

Dawish (da'ish), adv. Like a daw. 

Dawk (d^k), n. A hollow or incision in 
timber. 

Dawk (dftk), v.t To cut or mark with an 
incision. 

Dawk (dg-k), n. [Hind, dak, a post.) In the 
East Indies, the post; a relay of men, as for 
carrying letters, despatches, &c., or travel- 
lers in palanquins. 'The route is divided 
into stages, and each bearer or set of bearers 
serves only for a single stage. In some 
places there are horse-dawks or mounted 
T\mmvB.~~~Dawk-hu‘)igalow, a house at the 
end, of a stage designed for those who jour- 
neyby palanquin.— -To travel datok, to jour- 
ney in palanquins carried by relays of men 
or by government post-waggoms. 

Dawm (dam), n. An East Indian coi>per 
coin of the value of one-fortieth of a nii^ee. 
Dawn (d^n), v.i. [A. Sax, dagian, to <iawn 


or become day, from dmg, day. Daglaa 
regularly ])roduced date, soon in O.E. ami in 
8c. da.w, to dawn, but n was early introduced 
hence O.E. dawnen. Mod. E. dawn.] 1, T,> 
begin to grow liglit in the morning; t<> gnnv 
light; as, the day dawns; the morningdaicns. 

It bug.-ui to damn tow.ird tlic first day of the week. 

Hrightest and best of th«-* sons of the isioruing”*' 

Du'/nn on our darkness and lenti us thine aid. ’ 

2. To begin t«.> open or expand; to begin to 
show intoliectual light or knowledge; as 
the genius of the youth begins tft dami. ' ’ 

Whan life awakes and darans at Uhl-. /bM 

3. To b{*giu to lieeotne vitdble in conseiiueijce 
of more light shinirig upon; to }>egin t(M»]>un 
orajqtear; as, the trutli dawns upon me.' 

I wailed imdcrne.alh tins daivnir.* hill;;. Tennvsoti, 

Dawn (d:ut), n. l. The break of dav; the 
first iijqjciirance of light in the morning. 
F.airest of stars, last in the train of 
If better tljou belong not to the d.nm. ‘ MilWn. 

2. Irirnt ot>ening or expnnshm; beginning- 
rise; tir.stuppoarunee; as, the drtu'/i of genius' 
of intellect, Ac. ‘ The dawn of time,’ Thmn- 
son. 

Such as creation's dasioi beh.dd t'aou roilf.-st now 
Byron. 

These temler circunsstances difliir.e a dawn of 
serenity over the soul, Bnpe. 

Dawning (ilan'ing), n. l. 'rhe first appear- 
ance of iiglit in the morning. 

But :a>rrow ret-arued with the c/trnwrX'gnf morn, 

And the voice in nay dreaming car melted aw.ty. 

.Campbdl,:. ■ 

2. First opening or appearance, as of intel- 
lectual powers; beginning; as, tlie first 
dawning of notion.s in the under, standing. 

Moreover always in my mind I hear 
A cri' frCfUi out She sfarjvro/g of my life. 

,, Jhifiysmo 

Dawpate (d:ppat), n. A ydmplaUm. 

Dawt plat), r.t. (Akin K. dote.] To regard or 
treat with affection; to p/ct; to caress; to 
fondle. [Scotch.] 

■ Much da'fi/trd by the godf; is he, " 

Wha* to tlie indintj },4.'iii3 
Successfu’ plouglr'i the wally'sea, . , 

And safe returns again. ' Jian/sap.' .■ 

Dawtie (dat'i), a. A beloved child: a dar- 
ling; a chihl much fondled thrmarh jtflbsition; 
fnajiieidly u.sinl as u term of en<Iearineut, 
[Scutch.) 

Day (da), n. [A. .'^ux. dteg. Cog. D. Ban. and 
Sw.dag. IcvldagrXotth. dagsfJ. tag; mdcmi- 
necteil with L. dies, it dny.j 1. That part of 
the time of the earth’^. rcvoluthui on its axis ; 
in which it.s nurfuce i.s presenteil to the sun; 
that s))acc « d' time <i uring which it continues 
to be light in eontnulistiiiction to night, or 
that iiortionof time during whhdi it isdark; 
Imt the space of time in which it is light 
being somewhat vague and indeterminate, 
the time between the rising and Hutting of ; 
the sun im usually termed tlie day, and con- 
stitutes what astronomers call tin; artificial 
day. ‘And Goil c.alleil the light day.’ Ccn. 
i. 5.-2. Tlie whole time or period of one re- 
volution of the earth on it.s a,xis, or twenty- 
four hours; called the natural day. 

And the evening and the niurniug were the first .day, 
Gen. i. s. 

In this sense the day may comnience at any 
period of the revolution. The Jiabyloniaus 
began the day at sim -rising; the dcov.s at 
sun-setting; the Egyptians at midnight, im 
do aoveral nations in modern times, the 
British, B'runch, .Spanish, American. &c. 
This day, in reference to civil transactions, 
is called the civil day. 1'hus with ns the 
day when a legal instrument is dated begins 
and ends at midnight. In astrm. a natural 
or solar day is usually considered to be the 
interval between the sun’s leaving the meri- 
dian and his return to it. The length of 
this day is continually varying, owing to 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. A 7nean Holar day 
is a mean of ail the natural or solar days in 
the year. A sidereal day is the time of one 
apparent revolution of the fi.xed stars. It 
is uniformly equal to 23 hours, 50 minutes, 
4‘09S seconds.- -3. Light; sunshine. 

X.et us walk honestly as in the day. Rom. xiii, 13. 

4. Time syiecifieii; any period of time distin- 
guished from other time; age; time, with 
reference to the existence of a person or 
thing; as, he was a useful man in his day. 

In the day thou e.atest thereof thou shah sorely die. 

Gen. il. 17 

In this sense the plural is often use<i; as, 
from the days of the judges; in the days <>f 
our fathers. In this sense also the word is 
often equivalent to life or earthly existence. 


Fate, far, fat, fjill; me. met, her; pine,. pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abwiie; y, Sc. fey. 
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5. The contest of a day; battle; or day of 
combat; as, the day is our own. 

His name struck fear, his conduct won the day. 

Roscommon. 

6. An appointed or fixed time. 

if my debtors do not keep their rfcy/. Dry den. 

7. Time of commemorating an event; anni* 
versary; the same clay of the month in any 
future year; as, George Heriot’s day; St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day.— Day by day, daily; every 
day; each day in succession; continually; 
•without intermission of a day. 

Day by day we magnify thee. 

Book of Common Prayer. 

From day to day, on successive days till 
the matter is concluded.-— To-day, on the 
present day ; this day; or at the present time. 
—One day, or one of these days, sometime 
hereafter; sooner or later. ‘ I hope one day 
to see you fitted with a husband.’ Shak . — 
i have seen the day, a phrase implying that 
a person or circumstances were once differ- 
ent from what they are now.— Bay of grace, 

(a) in theoL the time during which mercy 
is offered to sinners. 

Life is the season God hath given 

To fly from hell and rise to heaven; 

That day ofjrrace fleets fast away. 

And none its rapid course can Stay. 

Scotch Scripture Paraphrase. 

(b) pi. In old English law, days granted 
by the court for delay at the prayer of the 
plaintiff or defendant; tliree days beyond 
the day named in the writ, in which the 
person summoned might appear and answer. 

pi. In coni, a customary number of days, 
in Great Britain and America three, allowed 
for the payment of a promissory note or a 
bill of exchange (not drawn at sight or on 
demand) after it becomes due. Thus a bill 
falling due on the seventh of the month is 
payable on the tenth. The days of grace are 
different in different countries.— Bay’s jour- 
ney, a somewhat loose mode of measuring dis- 
tance in the East. The day's journey of aman 
on foot may be estimated at about 20 to 24 
English miles, but if the journey is formany 
days, about A day’s journey on horse- 
back may be taken at alioiit 26 to 30 miles. 
Ill a caravan journey with camels the day’s 
journey is about 30 miles for a short di.s- 
tance, but on an extended line somewhat 
less. The mean rate of the daily inarches 
of armies is about 14 miles in a line of from 
eight to ten marches; but for a single march, 
or even two or three, the distance maybe 
a mile or two longer.— Bay’« work, (a) the 
work of one clay, (b) Naut. the account or 
reckoning of a ship’.s course for twenty-four 
hours, from noon to noon.— Bays in hanc, m 
England, an old legal expression for certain 
days set down by statute or by order of a 
court, when writs should be returned, or a 
party who was summoned .should appear on 
the writ served.— To name the day, to fix 
the day on which one is to be married. 

Bay (da), n. [Supposed to be a corruption 
of bay.} One of the compartments of a 
raullioned ivindow. 

Bayhedt (da'bed), n. A bed used for rest 
during the day; a sofa. 

Having come down from a daybed where I have 
left Olivia sleeping. • Shak. 

Bayhlindness (da'blind-nes), n. The com- 
mon name for the visual defect called nyc- 
talopia, by which objects are seen only in 
the evening and at night. It is the opposite 
of day-sight. Called also Fight-sight, Noc- 
turnal-sight 

BaybOOk (dalink), n. A journal of accounts; 
a book in which are recorded the debts and 
credits or accounts of the day. 

Baybrealc (dafiirak), n. The dawn or first 
appearance of light in the morning. 
Baycoal (da'kol), n. A name given by miners 
to the upper stratum of coal, as being near- 
est the light or surface. 

Baydreain (da'drem), n. A reverie; a castle 
in the air; a visionary fancy indulged in 
wlien awake; an extravagant conceit of the 
fancy or imagination. 

Baydreamer (da'drem-6r), n. One who in- 
dulges in daydreams ; a fanciful sanguine 
schemer; one given to indulge in reveries 
or to building castles in the air. 
Baydreamy (da'drem-i), a. Eelating to or 
abounding in daydreams. [Bare. ] 
Bayflower (da'flou-fer), n. The popular name 
of a genus of plants, the Commelyna. 
Basrfly (daffii), n. The popular name of 
those neuropterous insects which belong to 


■m,: 


the genus Ephemera. They are so called 
because, though they may exist in the larval 
and pupal state 
for several years, 
in their perfect 
form they exist 
only from a few 
hours to a few 
days, taking no 
food, but only {Ephemera milgata). 

propagating 

their species and then dying. See Ephbme- 
EID^. 

Baylabour (dala-bfer), n. Labour hii-ed or 
performed by the day ; stated or fixed labour. 

Doth God exact daylaboitr, light denied? Milton. 



Bayli^ht (dalit),?z. 1. The light of the clay; 
the light of the sun, as opposed to that of 
the moon or of a lamp or candle.— 2. The 
space left in a wine-glass between the liquor 
and the brim, and not allowed when bum- 
pers are drunk, the toast-master calling out 
‘ISTo daylights.* [Slang.]— To hum daylight 
See Burn. 

Bay-lily (dali-li), n. [So called because the 
beauty of its flowers rarely lasts over one 
day] A genus of plants of the nat. order 
Liliaceaa, same as Hetmrocallis (which see). 
Baylong (dalong), a. Lasting all day. 

All about the fields you caught 
His weary daylong chirping. Tetinyson, 

Bayly (da'liia. The more regular, but rarely 
used, orthography of Daily. 

Bayinaid,t Beymaidt (da'mad), n. [See 
Dairy.] A dairymaid. 

Dayman (dayman), n. A daylabourer; one 
hii*ed by the day. 

Baymare (da'mar), n. A species of incubus 
which occurs during waking hours, accom- 
panied by the peculiar pressure on the chest 
experienced in nightmare. 

Baynet (da'net), n. A net for catching small 
birds, as larks, martins, &c. 

Baypeep (da 'pep), n. The dawn of the 
morning. Milton. 

Bayfoom (daTom), n. A prison ward in 
which the prisoners are kept during the day. 
Bay-rule, Bay-writ (da'rbl, da'rit), n. In 
law, formerly a rule or order of court, per- 
mitting a prisoner, in the King’s Bench 
prison, <fec., to go without the bounds of the 
prison for one day. 

Bayschool o^la'skbl), n. A school taught 
during the day, in which the scholars are 
not boarded. Opposed to evenmg-school, 
hoarding-school. 

Baysight (da'sit), n. Another term for 
hemeralopia or iiight-hlindness, an affection 
of the vision, in which it is dull and confused 
in the dark, but clear and strong in the day- 
light. It is a defect aiising from nervous 
irritability. 

Daysman (daz^man), n. [Lit. one "who ap- 
points a day for hearing a cause.] An um- 
pii'e or arbiter; a mediator. 

Neither is there any betwixt u$, 

Jobix. 33. 

Dayspring (da'spring), n. The dawn; the 
beginning of the day; or first appearance of 
light. 

Whereby the dayspring txom on high hath visited 
us. I.uke i. 78. “ 

Baystar (da'star), n. 1 . The morning star, 
Lucifer, Venus; the star which precedes the 
morning light.— 2. Tlie sun, as the orb of 
day. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. Milton. 

Baytime (da'tim), n. The time of the sun's 
light on the earth. 

Baywoman (da'wi[im-an), n. A dairymaid. 
[Rare.] 

BasTWOrk (da'werk), n. 1. Work by the day; 
daylahour.— 2. Work done during the day, 
as distinguished from that done during the 
night. 

Daze (daz), V. t. [The same word as Icel. dasa, 
to tire out; O.D. daesen, to be foolish. In 
A. Sax. dwaes, foolish, occurs. Akin dizzy, 
doze. Dare, as in * to dare larks,’ may per- 
haps be another form of daze.] To stun or 
stupefy, as with a blow, liquor, or excess of 
light ; to dim or blind by too strong a light, 
or to render the sight of unsteady. 

Some flushed and others daxed, as one who wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light, Tetinyson. 

Baze (daz), n. In mining, a glittering stone. 
Dazed (dazd), p. and a. Stunned; stupefied. 
‘ Let us go,’ said the one with a sullen dazed gloom 
in his face. Onida, 

Bazied (da'zid), a. See Daisied. Skah. 
Bazzle (daz'zi), v.t. pret. & pp. dazzled; ppr. 


dazzUng. [Jb’req. of daze.] 1. To overpower 
with light; to hinder distinct vision by in- 
tense light; to dim, as the sight by excess 
of light. 

Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 

Yet dazzle heaven, that brightest seraphim 
Approach not but with both wings veil their eyes. 

Milton. 

2, Fig. to overpower or confound by splen- 
dour or brilliancy, or with show or display 
of any kind. ‘Dazzled and di*ove back his 
enemies.' Shak. 

Bazzle (daz'zi), v.i. 1. To be overpoweriiigly 
bright; as, the light dazzles. —2. Fig. to ex- 
cite admiration by brilliancy, or any showy 
quality; as, her beauty dazzled rather than 
Ijleased. 

Ah, friend I to dazzle let the vain design. Pope. 

3. To be overpowered by light; to shake or 
be unsteady; to waver, as the sight. 

I dare not trust these eyes; 

They dance in mists, and dazzle with surprise. 

Dryden. 

Bazzle (daz'zi), n. 1. A dazzling light; glit- 
ter.— 2. Fig. meretricious display; meretri- 
cious brilliancy. Moore. 

Bazzlementt (daz'zl-ment), n. The act or 
power of dazzling. 

It beat back the sight with a dazzlemcnt. Domic. 

Bazzler (daz'zler), n. One who or that, 
which dazzles; specifically, a person who 
produces an effect by gaudy or meretricious, 
display. 

Mr. Lumbey shook his head with great solemnity, 
as though to imply that he supposed she must have- 
been rather a dazzler. Dickens. 

Bazzling (daz'zling), n. A popular name for* 
a disturbance of vision, occasioned by a, 
sudden impression of powerful light, or by 
an internal cause, 

Bazzlingly (daz'zling-li), adr. In a dazzling 
manner. 

B.B. An abbreviation of divinitatis doctor,, 
doctor of divinity. 

Be- (de). A common prefix in English, 
words, representing in most instances the 
Latin de, from, away from, doAvn from, as. 
in debark, deduct, detract, decamp, descend, 
decline. In some cases it represents the 
Latin dis or di, coming through the Fr. de, 
as in deluge, Fr. deluge, L. diluvium; delay, 
Fr. delai, L. dilatum. In certain cases it. 
has an intensifying power or no apparent, 
power at all; as in deprave, despoil, deny. 
Beacon (cle'kon), n. [L. diaconus, from Gr. 
diakonos, a minister or servant— dfa, by, 
md ko7ie6, to serve.] 1. Ecclcs. a person 
in the lowest degree of holy orders. The 
office of deacon "was instituted by the 
apostles, and seven persons were cho.sen at, 
first to serve at the feasts of Christians, and. 

distribute bread 
and wine to the? 
communicants, 
and to minister: 
to the wants of : 
the poor. In the-. 
Roman Catholic . 
Church the Of- 
fice of the dea- 
con is to in- 
cense the offi-- 
ciating priest, 
to lay tlie cor- 
porale on the- 
altar, to receive 
the cup from 
the sub-deacon 
and present it. 
to the person 
oiFiciating,to in- 
cense the, choir, 
to receive the, 
pax from the 
officiating pre- 
Deacon, from Cloisters, l^e, and carry 
Liege, 1460. xt to the sub- 

deacon, and at. 
the pontifical mass to put the mitre on 
the bishop’s head. In the Church of Eng- 
land the deacon is the lowest of the three 
oi'ders of priesthood, these being bishops, 
priests, and deacons. The deacon may per- 
form all the ordinary offices of the Chris- 
tian priesthood except consecrating the- 
elements at the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and pronouncing the absolution. 
In Presbyterian churches the deacon’s office 
is to attend to the secular intere.9ts, and 
in Independent churches it is the same, 
with the addition that he has to distribute tlie- 
bread and wine to the communicants.— 2. In 
Scotland, the president of an incorporated 
trade, who is the chairman of its meetings*, 




ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, %big; then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, tt'7dg; zh, azure.— See Key 
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and signs its records. Before the passing of 
the Burgh Eeform Act the deacons of the 
crafts, or incorporated trades, in royal 
burghs, formed a constituent part of the 
town-council, and were understood to re- 
present the trades as distinguished from the 
merciiauts and guild brethren; but by the 
terms of that act the deacons are no longer 
recognized as official and constituent mem- 
bers of the town council, but in other re- 
spects the rights and usages of the crafts are 
preserved, iind are exercised witliout con- 
trol on the part of the town council. The 
deacon-convener of the trades in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow still continues to be a consti- 
tuent member of the town council. 
Deaconess (de^kon-es), n. 1. A female deacon 
in the priiiiitivo church.— 2. The terra for a 
kind of quasi sister-of -mercy among certain 
Continental and other Protestants, hm. 
Deaconhood (de'kon-hpd), n. l. The state 
or office of a deacon; deaconship.— 2. A 
body of deacons taken collectively. 
Deaconry, Deaconship (de'kon-ri, de'kon- 
ship), n. The office, dignity, or ministry of 
a deacon or deaconess. 

Dead (ded), a. [A. Sax. dedd. See Death and 
Die. 3 1. Deprived or destitute of life; noting 
that state of a being or matter, animal or 
vegetable, in which the organs have ceased 
to perform their functions, and have be- 
come incapable of perfonning them, or of 
being restored to a state of activity; as, dead 
matter. 

The men are dead who .“jought thy life. Ex. iv. 19 . 

%. Indifferent; callous; inattentive; void of 
X)ercei)tion. 

That white dome of St. Mark’s had uttered in the 
dead ear ofVenice, ‘ Know thou, that for all these God 
will bring thee into judgment.’ RtisAtn. 

3. Eesembllng death ; deep or sound ; as, a 
dead sleep.— 4, Perfectly still; motionless 
as death; as, a dead calm.— 5. Monotonous; 
unvarying; unbroken by apertures, projec- 
tions, or irregularities; as, a dead level; 
a dead wall— G. Unemployed; useless; un- 
profitable; as, a man’s faculties may lie 
dead, or his goods remain dead on his 
hands. Dead capital or stock is capital 
.or stock which produces no profit.— 7. Dull; 
inactive; as, a dead sale of commodities.— 
8. Still; deep; obscure; as, the dead dark- 
ness of the night.— 9. Producing no rever- 
beration; dull; heavy; as, a dead sound. — 

10, Tasteless;vapid;spiritless: used of liquors. 

11. In a state of spiritual death; void of 
grace; lying under the power of sin.— 12. Pro- 

■ ceeding from corrupt nature, not from spi- 
ritual life or a gracious principle; unpro- 
ductive of good works; as, dead faith; dead 
works. Heb. ix. 14— 13. Impotent; unable to 
procreate, Eom. iv. 19. —14. Producing 
death; sure or unerring as death; fixed; as, 
a dead certainty; a dead shot— 15. In law, 
cut off from the rights oi a citizen; de- 
prived of the power of enjoying the rights 
of property; as, one banished or becoming 
a monk is civilly dead.—lG. Not commu- 
nicating motion or power; as, dead steam; 
the dead spindle of a lathe.— 17. In 'paints 
iivj, applied (a) to a colour that has no 
gloss upon it, a condition generally produced 
by the use of less than the usual quantity of 
oil and more of turpentine; (6) to a colour 
that is not bright, such as ^vay. —Dead-heat 
ovdead escapement, mclocJc-icorJc, a peculiar 
kind of escapement, invented by Graham, 
about 1770, with a view to lessen the effect 
of the wheel-work on the motion of the 
pendulum. In this escapement the seconds 
index stands still after each drop, whence 
the name. See Escapement.— Dead lam 
gnarje, a language which is no longer spoken 

' or in common use by a people, and known 
only in writings, as Latin, Etruscan, and 
Sanskrit.— Dead-aZfre, or dead and alive, 
dull; inactive; moping. fColloq,]— Dead as 
a door-nail, utterly, completely dead, [Vul- 
gar,] —Dead look, (a) a lock which has no 

■ spring or catch, (b) A phrase expressive 
of the position of affairs when they have 
become so complicated or interlocked that 
they are at a complete stand-still, and no pro- 
cess can be made with them.— Dead 7 nen, 

, (a) bottles emptied at a banquet, carouse, &c. 

The general was remarkably addicted to huge car- 
ousals, and in one afternoon’s campaign would leave 
more c'gac^ men on the field than he ever did in the 
whole course of his military career. IV. Irving' 

. (h) Naut. the reef or gasket-ends carelessly 
left dangling under the yard when the sail 
. is furled instead of being tucked in,— Dead 
'' mm's shoes [Sc, dead oiien’s shoon], a situa- 
-jfcion or possession formerly occupied by a 


person who has died. ‘ ’Tis tedious waiting 
dead men’s shoes.’ Fletcher. 

And ye're e'en come back to Liberton to wait for 
dead fnen's shoon. Sir IV. Scott. 

Dead (ded), n. 1. The time when there is a 
remarkable stillness or gloom; the culmin- 
ating point, as the midst of winter or of 
night. , 

At one time it was thought that an attack on Ken- 
sington House at dead of night might {)rob.inly be 
successful Macaulay, 

2. [As a plural] Those who are dead; the 
deceased; the departed. 

This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead. 

Mat. xiv- 2 . 

3. pi. In mining, the substance.^ which in- 
close the ore on every side. 

Deadt (ded), v.L To lose life or force. 

So iron, as soon as it is out of the firo, deadeth 
straightway. Bacon. 

Dead \ (ded), v.t. To deprive of life, force, 
or vigour; to make dead; to dull ‘The stumd 
may be extinguished or deade.d.’ Bacon. 
Dead (ded), adv. To a degree appivKiching 
death; to the last tlegree; thoroughly; 
totally; entirely; completely; as, dead heat. 

I was tired of reading, and dead sleepy. Dichens. 

Dead-angle (ded'ang-gl), n. In fort, the 
space in front of a parapet, winch the Sid- 
diers within can neitlier fire upon xiur see. 
Dead-beat (ded 'bet), n. 1 . A dead-beat 
escapement. See under Beau, a.~~% One 
who has completely failed in life; a loafer; 
a sharper, [United States.] 

Dead-bell (ded'bel), 71 . Same as Death-bell. 
Dead -centre, Dead-point (ded 'sen -ter, 
ded'point), «. In mcch. that position of 
the arms of a link-motion in which thej’ 
coincide with the line of centres, that is to 
say, when the links are in the same straiglit 
line. Thus, when the crank and connecting- 
rod of a steam-engine are in a straiglit line 
the situation is expressed by saying that the 
engine is on its (upper or lower) dead-centre, 
or that the crank is at its (long or sliurt) 
dead-point. 

Dead-colouring ( ded ' kul - er - ing ), n. T n 
painting, tlie first layer of colours, usually 
some shade of gray, on which are superin- 
duced the finishing colours. 

Dead-doing (ded'db-ing), a. Causing or in- 
flicting death. 

Hold, 0 dear lord, your dead-doin^ hand. Sfenser. 
Dead-door (ded'dor), n. In ship-building, 
one of the doors fitted to the outside of the 
quarter-gallery doors, in case the quaiter- 
gallery should be carried away. 

Deaden (ded'n), v.t. 1. To deprive of a por- 
tion of vigour, force, or sensibility; to abate 
the vigoui* or action of; as, to deaden the 
force of a ball; in deaden the natural powers 
or feelings. 

He that . . . learns to deadm 
t..ove of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 

Into glossy purples, which outredUen 

All voluptuous garden-roses, Tennyson. 

2. To retard; to lessen the velocity or momen- 
tum of; as, to deaden a ship’s way, that is, 
to retard her progress.— 3. To diminish the 
strength or spirit of; to make vapid or 
spiritless; as, to deaden wine or beer.— 4. Ti.) 
deprive of gloss or brilliancy; to reduce the 
tone of; as, to deaden gilding by a coat of 
sfee. 

Oily marrow deadens the whiteness of the tissue. 

Prof, Owen. 

Deadener (ded'n-6r), A pers<m or thing 
that deadens, checks, or represses. ‘ Incum- 
brances and deadeners of the harmony.* 
Landor. 

Bead-eye (ded'i), n. {Deadxnan’s eye.} 
Naut. a round flattish wooden block, en- 
circled by a rope or an iron band, and 
pierced with three holes to receive the lan- 
yard, used to extend the shrouds and stays, 
and for other purposes. 

Dead-flat (ded'fiat), n. In ship-building, 
the name of a midship bend. 

Dead-freight (ded'frat), 71 . In mar. law, the 
sum paid as freight for the unoccupied space 
in a ship, where a merchant has freighted 
the whole ship and failed to supply a full 
cargo. 

Dead-ground (ded'ground), n. l. In fort 
same as Dead-angle (which see).— 2 . In'm in- 
ing, the portion of a vein in which there is 
no ore. 

Dead-head (ded'hed), n. 1 . In founding, the 
extra length of metal given to a cast gun. 
It serves to contain the dross, which rises to 
the surface of the liquid metal, and wliich, 
were it not for the dead-head, would be at 
the muzzle of the gun. When cooled and 
solid, the dead-head is cut off.— 2 . Naut a 


rough block of wood used as an anchor- 
buoy.— 3. One who ii<Ses in a public convey- 


the runners come uU to the winning post at 
the sumo time, so that no one is the winner 
Dead-hedge Gietliaq;. n. A hedge made 
with tin* pi-uniiigs 01 trees, or with the tops 
of old htaiges whj<.*h have been cut down 
Dead-horse (dod'hors), n. Work tim wages 
<jf which have been pai<l hiiava it Is exe- 
cuted, — To pull the dead-horse, to work for 
wage .1 jilreudy paid. [1'rade slung.] 
Dead-house (<led'hous), n. An apartment 
in a Inispitui or other institution where 
dead bodies are loqtt i<»r a tinu-, 

Deadish (dcd'iidi), a. Hesendding what is 
dead; dull IKure.] 

Tht; lip?) ;nst un a dt\idi.:h p.iamcsK. Stafford, 

Dead-letter (detl'let-tor), u, 1 . a letter 
which lies for a certain period uncalled for 
at the post-office, or one which cannot bo 
delivered from <}efcct of addiws, and which 
is ."cnt to the genci-al post-office to be opened 
and returncfl to the writer. ---‘2, Anything, 
as a condition, treaty, &.c., winch has lost 
its force or authority, by ]ap.so of time {tr 
any other cause, and has eeascai to he acted 
on; a.s, the treaty (ff 3850 hashecomoa decal- 
letter, --Dead -letter ojlae, a department of 
tlte gent'rai post-office where dead-letters 
are examined and disposed of. 

Dead-lift (ded'lift), n. A lift made in the 
must difficult circumstances, as of a dead 
body; hence, an extrciiiO exigency. 

And have no pi juer at ;iU, nor shift, 

To help itscli at u dcaddtjt, Iludtljms. 

Dead -light (dedffit), n. Navt a strong 
wooden pi,>rt made to suit a cabin-window, 
in which it is iixed, to prevent the water 
from entering a ship in a storm. 
Beadlihood (dcdli-hnd),, u. [Eroni dmdly.l 
The state of the demi. 

Deadlliiess (ded'li-nes), n. The quality of 
I'rcing deadly. 

Dead-loch (dedlok), n. Bee under Beap, a. 
Deadly (dcd'li), a. 1 . That may occasion 
death; mortal ; fatal; d»>trud}ve; as, a 
deadly blow or wntmd, "The deadly level 
a gun,* ShHli'.— 2. Mortal; implaciibie; 
aiming to kill orih stpiy; an, a deadly enemy; 
deadly malice; a deudlg feud, ’ Tity assail- 
ant is quick, skilful, and deadly.’ Shak,--: 
3.t Liable t»> death; mortal ‘The image 
of a deadly mun.’ Wyelige, lh>m. i. 23. 
Deadly (dc-dTi), ndc, L In a m;umer re- 
sembling death; as, deadly pale or wan. 

Such is :hc* .'ispc-ta r.f '.Imre; 

Tis (bccci% Init living ilrt'tice Jto more! ■ 

.So coldly svvect. » rfimtyj'O'air, 

We i.tart, for huul is wiuuiiig there. Byron. 

2. Mortally. 

He shall grruui befisre Iniu with the groatungs of a 
deaaVy wouiuled man. E^ek. xxx, 24. 

3. Implacably; dcstructiveIy.-'-4 Very; ex- 
treineiy; excessively. ‘Bo deadly ciuiniug 
a man.* ArhufJoiot, [Vulgar or Imiicvous,] 
—Deadly made, made fm*' dcatli, hell, and 
destruction, and not for life, heaven, and 
happiness. Spenser. 

Deadly-carrot (ded'Ii-ka-nit), n. An um- 
lielliferou.s plant {Thapnkt v.llhmi) found in 
the south of .Etiroi;)e, which is highly poisun- 
ous. 

Deadly-banded (ded'Ii-hand-ed), a. Stm- 
guinary; disjufsed to kill 

Tho deadiy-handeti Clitford stiy steed. Sh.ik. 

Deadly-lively (dcdTi-liv-li), a. Consisting 
of a commixture of ghuoii ami liveliness. 

Even her bl.ick dress assuTued something of a 
dcndiyd.ireiy air from t!je jaunty style in w hich it w'us 
worn. JMci’cm. 

Deadly -HigMsbade (decl'li-nit-shld), ■». 
The popular itamc of the |M)iaonous plant 
Atropa Belladonna, mifc. order Sohmneere, 
often found gj*o\ving on the rubbish of old 
buildings and on waste ground about farm- 
houses. See BEL'hA3>0NNA. 

Dead Marcb (ded'march), n. A piece of 
.solemn music jdayed at funeral processions, 
especially those of military men. T’he piece 
now played at the funeral of Briti.sh sol- 
diers is the dead mareh from Handel’s 
oratorio of Saul. 

Hush I The Dead March w.'isls in a people's ears t 
The dark crowd moves, and tiiere .are sobs anrl tears: 
The black earth yawns ; the mortal disappears, 

Tmf^soH, 

Dead-meat (ded'met), n. ITie flesh of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, slaughtered and ready for 
the market. 

Dead-men (ded'men), n. pi See under 
Deap, a. 


Eate, far, fat, f^Il; me, met, h6r; pme, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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Dead”Jieap (ded'nop), n. Nmit. a low tide. 
Deadness (ded'nes), n. 1 The state of being 
dead; want of natural life or vital power in 
an animal or plant; as, the deadness of a 
limb, of a body, or of a tree.— 2. Want of 
aniniatiou; diilness; languor; as, the dead- 
wss of the eye.— -3. Want of wtirmth or 
ardour; coldness; frigidity; as, the deadness 
of the affections. 

The most curious phenomenon in all Venetian his« 
tory i.s the vitality of relij^ion in private life, and its 
deadness in public policy. Rtis/an. 

His ii'race removes the defect of inclination, by 
takinij of our natural deadness and disafiection to- 
wards them Rogers. 

4. Vapiduess; want of spirit; a.s, the dead- 
of lkiii<.)rs. — 5. State of being incajiable 
of conception according to the ordinary 
laws of nature. Dom. iv. Indiffer- 

ence; inortifleation of the natural desires; 
alienation of heart from temporal pleasures; 
as, deadness to the world. 

Dead-nettle (ded'net-tl), n. The common 
name of the species of jilatit-s of the genus 
Lamium, nat. order Labiatie, from the re- 
semblance of their leaves to those of the 
nettle, though they have no stinging pro- 

g srty. There are several specie.s found in 
ritain, as the white dead-nettle (L, alburn), 
the red (L. piirpureum), and the yellow {L. 
Galeobdolori). 

Dead-Oil (ded'oil), n. Coal-tar. 
Dead-on-end (ded'on-end), a. JSfaut a term 
applied to the wind when it is in direct op- 
position to the ship’s course. 

Dead-pale (ded'pal), a. Pale as death; 
deadly pale. 

A i^l/jaming shape she floated by, 

Dend-pixle, between the houses high. Tennyson. 

Dead-pay (ded'pri), n. Milit. and naut. the 
continued pay of soldiers and sailors actu- 
ally dead, but which dishonest officers 
cliarged against the state and appropriated. 

O you conmmndcr.s 

That, like me, have no dead-pays. 3 Tassmger. 

Dead-plate (ded'plat), n. A flat iron plate 
sometimes fitted before the bars of a fur- 
nace for the purpose of allowing the bitu- 
minous coal to assume the character of 
coke before it is thrust ])ack into the fire. 
Dead-pledge (ded'plej), n. A mortgage or 
pawning of lands or goods, or the thing 
pawned. 

Dead-reckoning (ded'rek-n-ing), n. Naut 
the calculation of a ship’s place at sea, in- 
dependently of observations of the heavenly 
bodies, and simply from the distance she 
has run )>y the log, and the courses steered 
by the compass, this being rectified by due 
allowances for drift, lee-w'ay, <6:c. 
Dead-ripe (dedTip), a, {Dead, completely, 
and ripe,] Completely ripe. 

Dead-rising (ded^rlz-ing), n. In ship-build’ 
ing, that part of a ship which. lies aft he- 
t%ycen the keel and her floor-timbers towards 
the stern-post. The term is generally applied 
to those parts of the bottom, throughout the 
ship’s length, where the sweep or curve at 
the head of the floor-timber terminates or 
inflects to join the keel. 

Dead-rope (dedh*dp), n. Naut a rope which 
does not run in any block. 

Dead-set (ded'set), n. l. The fixed position 
.of a dog in piiinting game,— -2. A detennined 
effort or attempt; a pointed attack. Clarke. 
•8. A concocted scheme to defraud a person 
in gaming. 

Dead-sheave (ded'shev), n. Naut a scored 
aperture in the heel of a top-mast, through 
winch a second top-tackle can be rove. 
Dead-shoar, Bead-shore (ded'shor), n. A 
piece of wood built up vertically in a wall 
which has been broken through. 
Dead-shot (ded^shot), n. [See Dead, a. 13.3 
A sure marksmau. 

Dead’s-part (dedz'piirt), n. In Scots Imo, 

' that part of a man’s movable succession 
whicli he is entitled to dispose of by testa- 
ment, or what remains of the movables over 
and above what is due to the wife and chil- 
di-en. 

'Dead-stand (ded^stand), n. 1. A dilemma; 

' aS.t. 

I was at a dead-stand in the course of my fortunes, 
when it pleas’d God to provide me lately an employ- 
ment to Spain. Hoxueil. 

2. A determined opposition; as, he made a 
dead’Stmvi against that course. 
Dead-thraw (ded'thra), n. The death-throe; 
' the last agony. [Scotch.] 

Wha ever heard of n door being barred when a 
man was in the dead-thran>i How d’ye think the 
spirit was to get awa through bolts and bans like thaeJ 
Sir W. Scott. 


j,iob; 


Dead-wall (dedSv{|l), n. A blank wall, with- 
out windows or openings. 

Dead-water (ded'wa't^r), n. Naut the eddy 
water closing in with a ship’s stern as she 
liasses through the water. 

Dead-weight (ded'wat), n. i. A heavy or 
oppressive burden. 

The fact is, fine thouglits, enshrined in appropriate 
language, are dead-weights upon the sta.ge, unless 
they are struck like sparks from the action of the 
fable. Cornhill Mag. 

2. A name given to an advance by the Bank 
of England to the government on aceoimt 
of half-pay and pensions to retired officers 
of the army or navy.~3. Naut the lading 
of a vessel when it consists of heavy goods; ’ 
that portion of the cargo, as coals, iron, &c., I 
which paj s freight according to its weight, 
and not to its bulk. 

Dead-well (ded'wel), n. Same as Absorbing 
Well See Absorbing. * 

Dead-wind (ded'wind), ?i. Naut a wind i 
right against the ship, or that blowing from i 
tlie very point towards which she is sailing. 
Dead-wood (dedSvud), n. Naut blocks of 
timber laid upon the keel of a ship, parti- 
cularly at the extremities, afore and abaft, 
to a considerable height one above another, 
and into which the two half timbers are 
secured. They are fastened to the keel by 
strong spikes. 

Dead-wool (ded^wid), n. Wool taken from 
the skin of sheep which have been slaugh- 
tered or which have died. 

Dead-works (ded’werks), n. Naut the parts 
of a ship which are above the surface of the 
water when she is balanced for a voyage, 
Deaf(def),a. [A.Sax.de4f- Cog. D.doo/, Dan. 
dov, Icel. daufr, G. taub—deat. Connected 
witii Sc. dowf, dull, dover, to slmnber, daft, 
stupid, as also with Icel. doji, torpor.] 

1. Not perceiving sounds; not receiving im- 
pressions from sonorous bodies througli the 
air; wanting the sense of hearing, either 
wholly or in part; as, a deaf eav; a deaf man. 

Blind are their eyes, their ears are deaf. 

Nor hear when mortals pray; 

Mortals that wait for their relief 
Are blind and deaf as they. Watts. 

2. Not listening, or refusing to listen; not 
regarding ; not moved, persuaded, or con- 
vinced; as, deaf to reason or arguments. 

They might as well have blest her; she was deaf 
To blessing or to cursing save from one, Tennyson, 

3. Without the ability or will to regard spiii- 
tual things; unconcerned. *Hear, ye deaf.’ 
Is. xlii. IS.-- -4. Deprivedof the power of hear- 
ing; deafened. 

Deaf with the noise, I took my hasty flight. Dryden, 

5. Stifled; imperfect; obscurely heard. 

Nor silence is within, nor voice express. 

But a deaf noisa of sounds that never cease. 

Dryden. 

6. Bamn; blasted; as, a to/ nut; deaf com. 
Deaf t (def), v.t To deafen. ^Deafed with 

clamours.’ Shale. 

Deaf-dumbness (defdum-nes), n. Dumb- 
ness or aphony arising from deafness, con- 
genital or occurring during infancy. 

Deafen (defn), v.t 1. To make deaf; to de- 
prive of the power of hearing; to impair 
tlie organs of hearing so as to render them 
unimpressible to sounds. —2. To stun; to 
render incapable of perceiving sounds dis- 
tinctly; as, deafened with clamour or tu- 
mult,— 3. Inarch, to render impervious to 
sound (as a floor or partition) by means of 
sound-boarding and pugging. 

Deafening (defning), n. In arch, the pug- 
ging used to jirevent the passage of sound 
through floors, partitions, and the like. 
Deafly (def li), adv. Without sense of sounds; 
obscurely heard, • 

Deaf-mute (def mut), w, A person who is 
both deaf and dumb, the dumbness result- 
ing from deafness which has either existed 
from birth or from a very early period of 
the person’s Ufa Deaf-mutes communicate 
their thoughts by means of a manual alpha- 
bet. Under next article we give one of the 
form.s of the two-hand alphabet invented 
abont the close of the eighteenth century. 
Deafness (def'nes), n. 1. Incapacity of per- 
ceiving sounds; the state of the organs 
which prevents the impressions which 
constitute hearing ; want of the sense 
of hearing. Deafness occurs in every de- 
gree, from that which merely im:^atrs the 
accuracy of the ear iu distinguishing faint 
or similar sounds, to that state in which 
there is no more sensation produced by 
sounds in this organ than in any other part of 
the body. Dumbness is the usual coiicomi- 


11 , Er, ton; ng, swii;; then; th, thin; 


taut of complete deafness, and in general 
dumbness dues not proceed from any origi- 
nal defect in the organs of speech or from 
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any mental incapacity, but from the want 
of the sense of hearing, which sense enables 
ns to imitate articulate sounds and to ac- 
quire speech. —2. ITnwillingness to hear; 
voluntary rejection of what is addressed to 
the ear and to the understanding. 

Deaf-nut (defimt), n. l. A nut of winch 
the kernel is decayed, nence~2. Anything 
on which expectations have been founded 
that turns out worthless; as, his share of 
his uncle's estate turned out a deaf -nut 
after all. 

Deal (del), v.t. pret. & pp. dealt; ppr. deal- 
ing. [A. Sax. dcelan, to divide, Icel. deila, to 
part; from the noun. See Deal, «.] 1. To 
divide; to part; to separate; hence, to divide 
in portions; to distribute, as cards to the 
players: often followed by out 
Is it not to deat thy bread to the hungry? Is. Iviii. 7, 
And Rome deats out her blessinys and her gold, 
Tichei. 

2. To scatter; to hurl; to throw about; as, 
to deal out blows. 

Hissing through the skies, the feathery deaths were 
dealt. Dryden. 

He continued, w'hen worse days were come, 

To deal about Ixis sparkling eloquence. JVordsivorfh. 

Deal (del), v.i. 1. To distribute; to divide; 
to share out in portions, as in card-playing. 

2. To traflic; to tx'ade; to negotiate. 

They buy and sell, they deal and traflic. South. 

3. To act between man and man; to inter- 

vene; to transact or negotiate between 
men. . . . 

He that deals between man and man raiseth his 
own credit with both. Bacon. 

4. To behave well or ill; to act; to conduct 
one’s self in relation to others. 

Thou shalt not steal, nor deal falsely. 

Lev. xis. IX. 

—To deal by, to treat, either well or ill; as, 
to deal well by domestics. 

Such one deals not fairly by his own mind. Loche. 

--To deal in, (a) to have to do with; to be 
engaged in; to practise; as, they deal in poli- 
tical matters; they deal in low humour. 
(b) To trade in; as, to deal in silks or in 
cutlery.— To dean with, (a) to treat in any 
manner; to use well or ill. 

Now will we deal worse ^m'th thee, Gen. xix. 9. 
Return . . . and I will deal well •with thee. 

Gen. xxxH. 9. 

(&) To contend 'with; to treat with, by way of 
opposition, check, or correction; as, he has 
turbulent passions to deal with, (c) Secies. 
to treat wth by way of discipline; to admon- 
ish. [Scotch.] 

Deal (del), n. [O.E. deel, del, A. Sax. doth 
a portion, a share ; the Tent, forms are all 
very similar, as D. deel, a share, a portion, 
a board or plank; Dan. deel, Sw. del, Goth. 


w, icig; wh, vMg; zh, azure,— See Key, 
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daUs, G. iheil, a part, a share. DoU,_ dale 
are from the same root. 3 1. Lit a division; 
a part or portion; hence, an mdennite 
quantity, degree, or extent ; as, a deal oi 
time and trouble ; a deal of cold ; a deal of 
space. Formerly it was limited by mne; as, 
some deal; but this is now obsolete or vulgar. 

In general, we now qualify the word with 
great; as, a great deal of labour ; a great 
deal of time and pains; a great deal oi land. 

In such phrases as, It is a great deal better, 
or worse, the words great deal serve as modi- 
fiers of the sense of better and worse. The 
true construction is, It is better hy a great 
deal— that is, by a great part or difference. 

2. The division or distribution of cards; the 
art or practice of dealing cards. ‘ The deal, 
the shuffle, and the cut.’ Swift— 3. The 
division of a piece of timber made by saw- 
ing; a board or plank. The name deal is 
chiefly applied to boards of fir above 7 inches 
in width and of various lengths exceeding 
6 feet. If 7 inches or less wide they are 
called battens, and when under 6 feet long 
they are called deal-ends. The usual thick- 
ness is 3 inches, and width 9 inches. The 
standard size, to which other sizes may be 
reduced, is inch thick, 11 inches broad, 
and 12 feet long. Deals are imported from 
Prussia, Sweden, Norway, Hussia, andBntish 
North America.— deal, deal which is 
U inch thick; slit deal, half that thickness. 

4. Wood of fir or pine, such as deals are 
made from; as, a floor of deal , „ ^ . 

Dealbate t (de-al'bat), d. t [L. dealho deal- 
batum, to whitewash— intens. , and albiis, 
white.] To whiten. ^ 

Dealbate (de-al'bat), a. In hot covered with 

a very white opaque powder. 

Dealbation t (de-al-ba'shon), n. The act of 
bleaching; a whitening. Sir T. Browne. 
Dealer (del'er), n. 1. One who deals; one 
who has to do or has concern with others; 
specifically, a trader; a trafficker; a shop- 
keeper; a broker; a merchant; as, a dealer 
in dry goods; a dealer in hardware; a dealer 
in stocks; a dealer in leather; a dealer in 
lumber; a dealer in linens or woollens; a 
small dealer in groceries; a money-dealer. 
‘These small dealers in wit and learning? 
Swift— 2. One who distributes cards to the 

DeSSsh (del'fish), [From its resemblance 
to a board. ] Trachypteriis (Bogmarus) arc- 
ticiis, a fish occasionally found on the coasts 
of Orkney and Shetland. 

Dealing (deFing), n. 1. Practice ; action; con- 
duct; behaviour. 

Concerning the dea/vij;'s of men, who administer 
government . . . they have their judge who sittcth 
in heaven. 

2, Conduct in relation to others; treatment; 
as, the dealings of a father with his children; 
God’s dealings with men. 

It is to be wished, dmt men would promote the 
happiness of one another, in all their private 
among tliosc wiio lie within their influence, yiddtxan. 

S. Intercourse in buying and selling; traffic; 
business; negotiation; as, Liverpool mer- 
chants have extensive dealings 'vitli all the 
wnrhl— 4. Intercourse of business or friend- 
ship; concern. 

The Jews have no dealins^s with the Samaritans. 

Jn. iv. 9. 

Deal-tree (dePtre), n. The fir-tree, .so called 
because deals are commonly made from it. 
Deal-wine (del' win), n. Same as Dele-wine. 
Deamblilate t (de-amOju-lat), v.i. [L. deam- 
hdo, to walk about— tie, from, and amhalo, 
to walk.] To walk abroad. 
Deamb'ulatiofi.t(de-am'bu-la"shon), n. The 
act of walking abroad. 

Deambulatory t (de-am'bii-la-to-ri), a. Per- 
taining to walks. 

Deambulatory t (dS-am'hu-la-to-n), n. A 
covered place to walk in; specifically, the 
aisles of a church, or the porticoes around 
the body of a church; a gaUery for walking 
in in a cloister, monasteiy, and the like. 
War ton. ' ..r,' 

Dean (den), n. [O.Fr. dean, d^eien, Mod, Fr. 
doyen, from L. decanus, one set over ten 
persons; in Med. L. , one set over ten monks, 
from L. decern, ten.] 1. An ecclesiastical 
governor or dignitary, said to have been 
so called because he presided over ten 
canons or prebendaries; hut more probably 
because each diocese was divided into dean- 
eries, each comprising ten parishes or 
' churches, and with a dean presiding over 
each. In England, in respect of their dif- 
ferences of office, deans are of six kinds: 
(a) Deans of chapters, who are governors 
over the canons in cathedral and collegiate 


churches. (&) Deans of peculiars, who have 
sometimes Wh Jurisdiction and cure of 
souls, and sometimes j urisdictioii only. Of 
the former class is the dean of Lattle, in 
Sussex; of the latter are the deans of the 
Arches in London, of Booking, in Essex, and 
of Croydon, in Surrey, (c) Mural deans, 
who were originally beneffeed clergymen 
appointed hy the bishop to exercise a cerium 
jurisdiction in districts of his diocese remote 
from his personal superintendence. Iheir 
functions, however, have for many years 
become almost obsolete. (tO Deans vi the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, officers 
who superintend the behaviour of the stu- 
dents and enforce discipline, (e) Honorary 
the dean of the Chapel Koyai. 


dangerous, deadly, Intter, &c.; as, ‘our dear 
peril.’ Shak. 

Woultl I had met my dt-ayest foe in heaven. 

Ere I had seen that day. skal\ 

In the following extracts it appears to sig- 
nify closely affecting the heart; coming 
from the heart; earne.st; passionate; and 
hence, furious. ‘So dear the love my 
j^cuplc bore me,’ Shak. ‘ Deafe<l with tlie 
ciamour.s <if their own dear groans.’ Shak. 
Vou toward York shall b«nd with your dearest speed 
. , . . , , . S/mk.y 

Coasurt witli Jue ui loud and dear petition. .'ihaA. 
What foolish boldness l.-irought thee to their mercies. 
Whom then; in terms so bloody, and .so dear. 

Hast made thine enemies. 

Deart (der), y. f. To niake dear. Shelton. 


it.^Tanies’s. '"(/) Dean of the province of , Dear (<hh’h n. A darling; a word deuotuig 

Canterimry, the Bishop of London, to whom, ■ tender ulietdiou oi endeaiment. 


when a convocation is to be assembled, the 
archbishop sends his mandate for summon- 
ing the bishops of the province .— and 
chapter are the bishop's council to aid him 
with their advice in affairs of religion, and 
they may advise, likewise, in the temporal 
concerns of his see . — Dean of the chapel 
royal, in Scotland, a title bestowed on j^ix 


clergymen of the Church of Scotland, who 
receive from the crown a portion of the 
revenues which formerly belonged to the 
chapel royal in Scotland, and which are 
now in the gift of the crown.— 2. In some 
universities, as that of London and those 
of Scotland, the chief or head of a faculty; 
in the United States, a registrar or secretary 


' .That kiss I carried fromthee, dear, ;■ SkukP^ 

Dear (der), 'adr... 1, Dearly; very'' teiiderly.T 
‘ So dear '1. love ' the ' ina.n- *' Shak,— 2. 'At" a 
dear rate. 

.If thou attem|it it, 'it will 'cost ihasydear.^^^Shak. ' 

Dearbora(der'born), //. A light four-wheeled 
country vehicle used in the i'nited States; 
so called from its inventor, 

Dear'-bought (der'bat), a. [See BouaHT.) 
Purchased at a high price; as, dcar-honght 
experience. ‘ Dear-bought blessings.’ JJry- 
den. 

Dearet (dor), ? 1 . [SeeDEltK,] Hurt; trouble 
i or misfortune, Spenser. 

* Dearlingf' (derling), n. Same as Darling. 

; BlariyOcr'li). «... 1. AtahisHpHce. 

—a The nresident for the time ■ h 



hnvgii.—Dean of guild, in Scotland, origin- ^.ifted. ' Shak.' 


ally’ that magistrate of a royal luirgli who (dern), n. In 

was head of the merchant company or threshold. Written also Dern. 


guildry; now the magistrate wlmse projit.-r 
duty is to take care that all buildings within 
the burgh are sufficient, that they arc erected j 
agreeably to law, and that they do not en- ; 
croach either on private or public property, i 
He may order insufficient ljuildings to be | 
taken down, hut in other respects his juris- | 
diction is confined to possessory questions, j 
In most hurghs the functions oi this officer 
are now performed by a member of tlie 
town-conneii, elected by the majority of 
couneillor.s. But the deans of guild in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Berth, 
elected as heretofore by the guihlry, are 
continued as (;onstituent members of tiui 
council perforin all the fuuctionsof their 
office. — Dean of guild court a court pre- 
sided over by the 'dean of guild, and whose 
Jurisdiction is confined to tlie regulation of 
buildings, to such mutters of police ms have 
any connection with buildings in the Scot- 
tish burghs. 

Dean (den), n, A dene or valley. 

Deanery (den'e-ri), n. l. The office or the 
revenue oi a dean.— 2. The liouac of a dean. 
Take her by the hand, away with her to the dean- 
ery, and dispatch it quickly. Shak, 

3. The Jurisdiction of a dean. 

Each archdeaconry is divided into rural deattejo'es, 
and each deanery is divided into parishes, Piackstone. 

DeansMp (den'ship),?i. The office, rank, dig- 
nity, or title of a dean. 

Because I don’t value your deanship a straw. Swt/i, 

Dear (der), a. [A. Sax. de6rc, dyre, dear, be- 
loved, high-priced; O.D. dier. Mod. B. duur, 
Icel. Dan. and Sw. dyr, G. theiier, dear, be- 
loved, high-priced, &c.] 1. Bearing a high 
price in comparison with the usual price or 
the real value; of a higher price than cus- 
tomary, or high-priced in comparison with 
other articles: opposite to cheap (which see). 
The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. Skak. 

2. Characterized by scarcity or dearth, and 
hence by exorbitance of price; as, a dear 
season.™ 3. Of a high value in estimation; 
greatly valued; beloved; precious. 

And the last joy was dearer than the rest. Pepe, 
Be ye followers of God, as dear children. Eph. v, x, 
From the notion of being highly valued 
comes that of being vitally essential. 

We win drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free. Burns. 

From this the sense easily passes into that 
of worthy of high consideration, important, 
either in a good or bad sense; thus, ‘dear 
causef in Lear iv. 3, equal to importaxit 
business; so that, when applied to danger, 
a foe, pain, &c., it is almost equivalent to 


arch, a door-post or 
ilso Dern. 

I'A. Sax. dk'me, hiddeiij. 


Deanif (dern), «. 

Bccrct.] Lonely; .Siditary; m^dancludy. 
Dearness (dor'ncs), n. l. hcarcity; high price, 
ov a lilglior prieo than the customary Cfue; 

‘ Tile dearness uf coiTi.bS’8r/>?. -~2. Fuudnes.s; 
ne;iriicB.s to the heart or aifections; gixiat 
value in eatiimitiun; proeiousness; tender 
love. ‘ The deannss of friendship,' Baa.n. 

The child ton tJothes the f,ithi*r wiih n dearnm 
hts due. 'fennyi.'n, 

Deamfult fdeni'fnl), a. Same asDc#xf<d. 
Dearnlyt (iKu’u'li), adr. Secretly; privately; 
mounifnlly. See DKiiXliV. . ; 

Dearth (d^rth), «. [See DEAR.] 1. Scarcity, 
which makes fo«al as, a dearth of coni. 

2. Want; need; famine. 

Pitv the dmtdi that I have pin(,td in, 

Dy‘'k.ugiiig f<ir tl;at w kisiv; a Unif; S/iak. 

a. BarremicHs; poverty; meugreiiess. 

Thru dearth of plot airi ruirr.iwnuss nf iiiiaj'huiti^.-n 
which luay be observed in all the-sr pky.s. JJrydeH. . 
Dearthful (dihdlFfnl), a. Expensive; costly; 
very dear. [Scotch.] 

Ye Scote, wha wish awk! Scotl.and well, 

It sets youill, ■ , ■■■ „ 

\Vi’ bitter dearth/H* wines to well. Burns. 

Dearticillatet (de-iir-tikTVlat), r.t [L. lU, 
j)riv,, and artieulo, to Joint, articidus, a 
joint,] To disjoint. 

Deary (der1). n. A word of endearment; a 
dear. [Familiar,] 

Deas (de'us), H. Same as Dais, 

Deasil (dc'sl tel), n. [G acl . ] Moth m f r< >m east 
to w’cst, according to the course of the sun. 
Variously siielledDcnwn7,i>Mrah [Heotch.] 
Death (deth), n, \Ji.Snx. death. Gog. Goth. 
dauihus, L.G. and I), diiod, Sw. and Dan. dhd, 
G.fod— death- .See Deap ami Dm] 1. That 
state of a being, animal or vegetable, hut 
more particularly of an animal, in 
there i.s a total anti pennanent cessation tff all 
the vital functions.when the organs have not 
only ceased to act, but have lost the sns- 
ceidibility of renewed action. Thus the 
cessation of respiration and circulation 
in an animal may not lie deatli, for dmiiig 
hybernation some animals become entirely 
toi-pid, and the vital functions of some ani- 
mals and vegetables may ]>e susx>ended by 
frost, but lieing capable of revived activity 
they are not dead. 

Save those of fear, no other bands fear I, 

N o other death than this — the fe.'ir to die. Craivshaw. 

In poetry and poetical prose death is often 
personified and addressed or spoken of as 
if an individual. 

O where is thy sting! i Cor. xv. 55. 

How wonderfulis „ 

Death and his brother Sleep. Shelley. 


Fiite, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; »dte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; it, Sc. ahune; Jh Sc. iey. 
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Love paced the thyniy plots of Paradise, 

And all about him roll'd his lustrous eyes; 

When, turninjr round a cassia, full in view. 

Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 

And talking to himself, first met his sight. Tennyson, 

2. The state of the dead. ‘The gates of 
death.* Job xxxviii. 17.— -S. The maimer of 
dying. 

Thou shall die the deaths of them that are slain in 
the midst of the seas. Ezek. xxviii. 8. 

Let me die the death of the righteous, 

Num. xxiii. 10, 

4. A skeleton, or the figure of a skeleton, 
as the symbol of mortality; as, a death's 
head. ‘Strains that might create a soul 
under the rilis of death.’ Milton.— b. The 
act of taking life unlawfully; murder. ‘ Not 
to suffer a man of death to live.’ Baeon.— 

6 . Cause, agent, or instrument of death, 
‘Swiftly flies the feathered death.’ Bryden. 

It was one who should be the death of both his 
parents. Milton. 

Deaths invisible come winged with fire. Dryden, 
O thou man of God, there is death in the iiot. 

2 Ki. iv. 40. 

7. Total I 0 .SS or privation; extinction; as, 
the death of memory; the death of the year. 

8 . Imminent peril of death. ‘ In deaths oft.’ 
2 Cor. xi. 23.-9. Punishment of death; Capi- 
tal punishment. 

I would make it death 

'For any male thing but to peep at us. Tennyson, 

10. In tlieol. perpetual separation from God, 
and eternal torments; called the second 
death. Ilev. ii, 11 .— 11 . Separation or alien- 
ation of the soul from God; a being under 
the dominion of sin, and destitute of grace 
or divine life; state of being spiritually dead. 

We know that we have passed from death to life, 
because we love the brethren. i John iii. 14. 

12. Aliy tiling dreadful as death. 

It was death to them to think of entertaining such 
doctrines. Atterhiry. 

—Civil death, is the separation of a man 
from civil society, or from the enjoyment 
of civil rights, as by banishment, abjuration 
of the realm, entering into a monastery, &c. 
Death-agony (deth'ag-d-ni), n. Death- 
struggle; the agony or struggle which imme- 
diately precedes deatli. 

Death-bed (deth'bed), n. 1 . The bed on 
which a person dies or is confined in his 
last sickness.— 2. A person’s last sickness; 
sickness ending in death. 

A death-ved's a detector of the heart. Young, 

Death-bed (deth'bed), a. Of or pertaining 
to a death-bed, last sickness of one, or the 
cii'cumstanees of one’s dying. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be 
neglected, because it is the last thing that we can 
do,' Bp. Atterlmry. 

-Bcatk-hed expenses, in Scots law, expenses 
connected with a person’s last sickness. 
Death-bell (deth'bel), n. 1 . Tiie bell that 
announces deatli; the passing-bell.— 2. A 
sound in the ears, like that of a tolling bell, 
supposed by tbe Scottish peasantry to an- 
nounce the death of a friend. 

0 lady, ’tis dark, an’ I heard the death-bell. 

An’ I darena gae yonder for gowd nor fee. Hogg. 

Death-blow (deth'blo), n. 1 . A blow causing 
death; a mortal blmv. 

Her (Lucretia), 

Whose death ■l>lo 7 ii struck the dateless doom of kings. 

■ ■ ■ Tennyson. 

2. Anything which extinguishes hope, or 
blights one’s prospects. 

By the deaik-ldow of my hope. 

My memory immortal grew. Byron. 

Death-cord (detli'kord), n. A rope for hang- 
ing; file gallows rope. 

Have I done well to give this hoary vetran. 

Who has for thirty years fought in our war.s, 

To the death-cord, unheard? y. Baillie. 

Death-damp (dethklamp), 91 . 'The cold 
clammy sweat which precedes death. 
Death-dance (deth'dans). -a. The dance of 
death. Burke. See under DANCE, 71. 
Death-fire (deth'fir), n, A luminous appear- 
ance or flame, as the ignis fatuus, supposed 
to presage death. 

And round about in reel and rout, 

The death-jires danced at night, Coleridge. 

Deathful (detlTfnl), a. 1. Full of slaughter; 
murderous; destructive. 

These eyes behold 
The deathfiil scene. Pope. 

2 . Liable to death; mortal. 

The deathless gods, and deathful earth. Chapman, 

Deathfulness (deth'ful-nes), 71. Appearance 
of death; state of being suggestive of. or 
associated with, death. 


The whole picture (Turner’s Slave-ship) is dedi- 
cated to the most su'blime of subjects and impres- 
sions, ... the power, majesty, and rfctr/Zr/ir/r/tf-w of 
the open, deep, illimitable sea. Rnskin. 

Deathify (dethT-fi), v. t To make dead ; to 
kill. Coleridge. [Bare.] 

Deathless (dethTes), a. l. Immortal; not 
subject to death, destruction, or extinction; 
as, deathless beings; deathless fame. ‘ Gods 
there are and deathless.’ Ten7iyson. 

Ne’er shall oblivion's rfturky cloud 

Obscure his deathless praise. Sir IV. yones. 

2. Unquenchable. * Deathless thirst,’ Ay- 
toirn. 

Deathlike (dethlik), a. Besembling death. 
‘Deathlike slumber.’ Pope. ‘Deathlike 
quiet.’ WaUe7\ 

Deathliuess (dethli-nes), n. Quality of being 
deathly. Southey. [Bare.] 

Deathly (dethTi), a. Fatal; mortal; deadly. 

‘ Unwholesome and deathly. ’ Udall. [Bare . 3 

Deathly (deth-li), adv. So as to resemble a 
dead person. 

I saw I.ucy standing before me, alone, deathly pale. 

Dickens. 

Death-pale (deth'pal), a. Exhibiting the 
pallor of death; deadly pale, 

I beheld him in my dreams 
Death-pale, for lack of gentle maiden’s aid. 

Temiyson. 

Death-rate (deth'rat), 7\. The proportion 
of deaths among the inhabitants of a town, 
country, &c. In this country it is usually 
calculated at so many per thousand per 
annum; on the Continent often at one in so 
many per annum. 

Death-rattle (deth'rat-1), n. A rattling in 
the throat of a dying person. 

Death-ruckle (deth'rulv-l), 71. Death-rattle. 
[Scotch.] 

Death’s-door (dethsklor), n. A near ap- 
proach to death; the gates of death. 

Death’s-head (deths'hed), 7 %. The skull of a 
human skeleton, or a figure or painting 
representmg one. 

What manner of death's-head it will bee 
When it is free 

From that fresh upper skin. Stickling. 

I had rather be married to a death's-head with a 
bone in his mouth, Shak, 

-Death's-head 7noth, or Death’s-head hawk- 
7iioth, the largest species of lejiidopterous 
insect found in Britain, and systematically 
kno^ra by the name of Acherontia atropos. 
TI 10 markmgs upon the back of tlie thorax 
very closely resemble a skull or death’s- 
head; hence the English name. It measures 
from 4 to 5 inches in expanse. It emits 
peculiar sounds, somewhat resembling the 
squeaking of a mouse, but how these are 
produced naturalists have not been able 
satisfactorily to explain. It attacks bee- 
liives, pillages the honey, and disperses the 
inhabitants. It is regarded by the vulgar 
as the forerunner of death or other calamity. 

Death’s-iuail (deths'man), 7i. An execu- 
tioner; a hangman; he who executes the 
extreme penalty of the law. 

He’s dead; I’m only sorry 
He had no other deaih's-mati. Shak. 

Far more expressive than our term of executioner 
is their (ancient writers’) solemn one of death' s-man. 

Disraeli. 

Death-sough (deth'speh), n. The last heavy 
breathings or sighings of a dying person. 
[Scotch.] 

Heard na ye the lang-drawn The 

death-sough of the Morisons is as hollow as a groan 
frae the grave. Slackvc/aod's Mag. 

Death-stroke (deth'strok), 71. The stroke of 
death; a death-blow. Cole7'idge. 

Death-struggle (detb’strug-gl), 71 . Same as 

Death-agony. 

Death-throe (deth'tbro), 9 k The pain which 
accompanies death. 

Death-token (deth'to-kn), n. That which 
indicates approaching death. 

He is so plaguy proud that the death-tokens of it 
cry — ‘No recovery.’ Shak. 

Deathward(deth'ward), adv. Toward death. 
Beati. & FI. 

Death-warrant (deth’wo-rant), 71 . l. In 
law, an order from the proper authority for 
the execution of a criminal.-— 2. Anything 
wliich puts an end to hope or expectation. 

Death-watch (deth'woch), 71 . A small beetle, 
whose ticking is supposed, by superstitious 
and ignorant people, to prognosticate death. 
It belongs to the genus Anobium, being the 
A. tesselatuin. These insects abound in old 
houses, where they get into the wood. 
Their ticking is only the call of the sexes 
to each other, which, if no answer be re- 


ch, c^ain; 6 h, Sc. loc/i; g, go; J, job; li, Fr. t09i; ng, SH, then; th, thin; 
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turned, is repeated in another place. The 
general number of distinct strokes in suc- 
cession is from seven to nine or eleven. To 
produce the sound, the animal raises itself 



Death-watch Beetle { A, tesseiatum).—z, Naturalsize. 

2, Magnified. 3, Head as seen from underneath. 

npon its hind legs, with the body somewhat 
inclined, and beats its head with a gi’eat 
force and agility against what it stands 
on. 

Death-wound (deth'wdnd), 71 . 1. A wound 
causing death.-- 2 , In mar law, a term 
for the starting of a butt-end, or springing 
a fatal leak. 

A ship had receiv'ed her death-wound, but l>y 
pumping was kept afloat for three days after the 
time she was insured for. Smyth. 

Deaurate (de-a'riit), v.t. [L. deauro, dixm- 
ratuni; to gilil.] To gild. Bailey. [Bare.] 

Deaurate (de-a''rat), a. Gilded. [Bare.] 

Deauration t (de-a-ra'shon), n. Tlie act of 
gilding. 

Deave, Deve (dev), v.t. [Sw. deofwa; Icel. 
deyfa, to deafen.] To deafen; to stupefy 
with noise. [Scotch.] 

If mair they deave us wi’ their din, 

Or patronage intrusion. Burns. 

Debacchatet (de-bak'katkuf. {Jj.dehacchor, 
dcbacchatus, to celebrate the festival of 
Eaeehiis.] To rave and bluster as a bac- 
chanal. 

Debacchationt (de-bak-ka'shon), 71 . A 
raving. 

Debacle (de-ba'kl), n. [Fr. d^bdcle, from 
debdcler, to break up, as ice— tie, priv., and 
bdcler, to bar, from L. bacuhtr, a bar, ] 
1. Properly, a sudden breaking up of ice in 
a river. In gool. applied to any sudden out- 
break of water, burling before it and dis- 
persing stones and other debris.--2. A con- 
fused rout; an uncontrollable lliglit; a 
1 stampede. 

Debar (de-biiri), v.t. pret. & pp. debarred; 
ppr. debarring.' {Da and bar.] To cut off 
from entrance; to preclude; to hiiulcr from 
approach, entry, or enjoyment; to sliiit out 
or exclude ; as, we are not debarred from 
any rational enjoyment; religion debars ns 
from no real pleasure. 

Their \vage.s were so low as tn debar them, not 
only from the comforts, but from the common de- 
cencies of civilized life. Buckle. 

Syn. To exclude, deprive, hinder, preclude, 
interdict, prohibit, shut out. 

Debarb t (de-barb'), v.t. To deprive of the 
beard. 

Debark (de-bark'), v.t. [Fr. deharquer—de, 
and barque, a boat or vessel.] To hind from 
a ship or boat; to remove from on lioard 
any water-craft and place on lan<l; tu dis- 
embark; as, to debark artillery. [It is less 
used, especially in a transitive sen.se, tlmn 
j disernhark.] 

Debark (de-bark'), v.i. To leave a ship or 
boat and pass to the land; as, the troops 
debarked at four o’clock. 

Debarkation (de-bUrk-a'shon), 71 . The act 
of disembarking. 

Debarment (d§-bar'ment}, 71 . The act of 
debarring or excluding; hindrance from ap- 
proach; exclusion, 

Debarrass (de-ba'ras), v.t. [Fr. deharrmser, 
to clear; to disentangle.] To free fi'om em- 
barrassment or entanglement; to disem- 
barrass. Eclec. Rev. [Bare,] 

, Debase (de-bris'),-».t pret. &pp. debased; ppr. 

1 debasing. [De and &tL5c.] To reduce from 
I a higher to a lower state; to reduce or 
lower in quality, purity, value, dignity, 
character, and the like; to degrade; to viti- 
ate; to adulterate; to abase; as, to debase 
gold or silver by alloy; to debase the char- 
acter by crime; to debase the mind by fri- 
volity; to debase style by vulgar words. 
‘To debase religion with frivolous disputes.' 
Hooker. 

Pleasure and sensuality debase men into beasts. 

- Broome. : 

—Abase, Debase, Degrade. See under Abase. 
Syn. To humble, degrade, depress, lower, 
disgrace. 

Debased (de-bast'), p. and a. 1 . Reduced 
i in estimated value; lowered in estimation; 


w, wig; wh, ichig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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reduced in purity, fineness, quality, or 
value; adulterated; deijraded; rendered 
moan or despicable. — 

2. In her. applied to any- 
thing turned over or 
downwards Xrom its pro- 
per position or use. 

BeBasement ( de - bas'- 
meiit), n. 1. The act of 
debasing ; degradation ; 
reduction of purity, fine- 
ness, quality, or value; 
adulteration; as, dehaae- An escutcheon de- 
ment of coin.— 2. A state based, 

of being debased; de- 
gradation; as, debasement of character. 
Bebaser (dS-bas'er), u. One who debases or 
lowers in estimation or in value; one who 
degrades or renders mean; that which de- 
bases. 

Behasingly (de-has'ing-li), adv. So as to 
debase. 

Behatable, Behateable (de-bat'a-bl), a,. 
[See Bisbatb.} That may be debated; dis- 
putable; subject to controversy or conten- 
tion; as, a debatable question. 

The line which bounded the royal prerogative, 
though in general sufliciently clear, had not any- 
where been drawn with accuracy and distinctness. 
There was, therefore, near the border some debat- 
able ground on which incursions and reprLsals con- 
tinued to take place, till, after ages of strife, plain 
and durable landmarks were at length set up. 

Macau/ny. 

■—Debatable land, a tract of land between 
the Esk and Sark, claime<l by both England 
and Scotland, and for a long time the sub- 
ject of dispute. This tract of land was the 
hotbed of thieves and vagabonds. 

Betaate (de-batO. debat ~de, and 

battre, to h&&t SeeBATTEE,] 1 Contention 
in words or arguments; discussion for eluci- 
dating truth; argument or reasoning be- 
tween persons of different opinions; dispute; 
controversy; as, the debates in parliament. 
Where once wc held debate, a band 
Of youtliful friends, on mind and art. Te 7 myson. 

2. Quarrel; strife; contention; fight; contest. 

Behold, ye fast for strife and debate. Is. Iviii. 4. 

In the day of Trinity next ensuing was a great 
debate, . . . and in that murder there were slain 
. . . fourscore. Rob.of Glottc. 

But question fierce and proud reply 
Gave signal soon of dire debate. Sir Seati, 

S.f Subject of discussion. ‘Statutes and 
edicts concerning this debate.' Milton. 
Bebate (de-bat'), r.t. pret. & pp. debated; 
ppr. debating. 1. To contend for in words 
or arguments; to strive to maintain a 
cause by reasoning; to dispute; to discuss; 
to argue; to contest, as opposing parties; 
as, the question wjis debated till a late hour. 

Debate tliy cause with thy neighbour himself, 
Prov. xsv. o. 

2. To fight or contend for; to strive by arms 
for. 

The cause of religion wa.s debated with the same 
ardour in Spain as on the plains of Palestine. 

Prescott. 

—Debating society, a society for the purpose 
of debate and improvement in extem])oraii' 
eons speaking, —Argue, Dispute, Debate. See 
under AEaus, 

Bebate (de-bat'), v.i. 1. To deliberate; to 
discuss or e.vamine different arguments in 
the mind.— 2. To dispute.— 3. t To engage in 
combat; to fight. Chaucer. 

.BebateMt (<le-bat'fiU), a. 1. .Full of con- 
tention; contested. ^ Debate/ alstvito.' Spen- 
ser.— 2. Quarrelsome; contentious. ‘Sodc- 
batefiil and contentious.’ Udall. 
Bebatefullyt (de-bat'ful-li), ado. With con- 
tention. 

Bebatemeat t (de-bat'ment), n. Contro- 
versy; deliberation. ‘ Without debatenumt 
further, more or less.' Shak. 

Bebater (de-bat'er), 71 . One who debates; a 
disputant; a controvertist. 

-Bebatingly (de-liatTng-li), adv. In the 
manner of debate. 

Bebaueb. (de-bach'), v.t [Fr. dibancher, to 
debauch— de, and O.Fr. bmiehe, a workshop, 
in modern Saiiitonge dialect a task. The 
original meaning would therefore be to 
draw one away from his work or duty. The 
origin of bmiche is unknown.] 1. To corrupt 
or vitiate; as, to debauch a piince or youth; 
to debauch good principles. ‘ Her pride de- 
bauched hev judgment' Ooivley.—2. To cor- 
rupt with lewdness; to bring to be guilty of 
\ unchasfeity; to seduce; as, to debauch a 
‘ woman..— S. To draw away or lead astray 
from duty or allegiance; as, to debauch an 
army. ‘To debauch a king to break his 
laws.’ Dry den, 

Bsbaucb (de-bftch'), v.i. To riot; to revel 


Bebaueb (de-bgch'), n. 1, Excess in eating 
or drinking; iuteinperance ; drunkenness; 
gluttony; lewdness. 

The first physicians by debauch were niade; 

Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade. Dryaen. 

2. An act of debauchery, 

Silenus, from his m/hVs debauch 
Fatigued and sick. Carifbey. \ 

Debauched (de-bacht'),p. and «. Corrupted; | 
vitiated in morals or purity frf character; i 
given to debauchery; cbaracterized by <.>r j 
characteristic of debauchery; as, a very dc- I 
baiiehed person; a dehavched look; a man , 
of principles. 1 

Bebaucbedly (de-bach'ed-H), udi). In a pro- j 
tligate manner. j 

Bebaucheduess (de-liach'cd-nes), n. in- | 
teiiipei‘ance. . ! 

Bebaucb.ee (de'bo-sIiG), 71 . A man given to ; 
intemperance or baccha-iialian exce.sses; a > 
man habitually lewd or profligate. Sunth. j 
Bebaueber (de-ba,ch'er), n. One wlio de- | 
bauebes or corrupts others; a seducer to ; 
Icwdiicss or to any dereliction of duty, I 

You can make a story of the simple victim and tlic ■ 
rustic deba2(cher. Lamb. , 

Debauchery (de-liach'G-ri), 71. 1. Exct?ssivc ; 
indulgence in sensual xdeasures of any kind; ; 
gluttony; intemperance; sexual immorality; | 
unlawful indulgence of lust. ‘Oppose f/c- 
baiichenj by temperance.’ Sprat— 2. (ku-- 
ruption of fidelity ; seduction from duty or 
allegiance. 

The republic of Paris will endeavour to corni»!elc 
the debauchery of the army. Hurkc. 

Debauchment (de-b.;ieh'ment-), n. The act 
of debauching or coiTiipting; tlie act of j 
seducing from virtue or duty. ‘ 'i'iie ravisli- ; 
inent of chaste maiden.s, or the dehituch- ] 
7ne7it ui nations.' Jer. Taylor. I 

Debauchnesst (de-b:u‘h'nes), n. Tiic st.ite i 
of being debauched, j 

Debel t (de-bel') ut. [L. to subdue. 

See Debellatb.] To subdue; to expel by j 
war. .■ 1 

Him long of old I 

Tiiuu clsilst debet, and down fruju heavuii east. i 
jiHiton, j 

Whom Hercules from oat his realm deheik'd. \ 
IFariier. 1 

Debellatet (do-bel'ldt), v.t. [L. dduMo, de- ; 
bellatui/i, to bring a war to an end, to suit- 
due— t?c, priv., and hello, to carry (ui v.;ir, < 
from hellim; war.l To subdue, 

Debellation t (de-beM:Vshon),u. I'lieactof 
conquering or subduing, ? 

De bene esse (de be'ne cs'se). fL.l Tnhm, , 
for what it is worth ; e( uiditionally ; us, h ‘ I ak e j 
an order or testimony de bene esse. Unit is, i 
to take or albiw it f<»r the prestuit, tint sub- 
ject to be suppressed or di-sallowed on a 
further or full e.vanunatkjin. 

Debenture (de-1 um'tur ), n. [0. Fr. dehen t u r, 
a receipt granted by tha ofiicors of the court 
on receiving their salaric.s -so called lic- 
cau.se these receipts began with the batiu 
words Debcntitr 7nihi, there are owing to 
me. Debentur is the 3d pers, pi pivs. ind. 
pass, of the verb debeo, to owe.] 1 A writ- 
ing acknowdedging a debt; a writing or cer- 
tificate signed Ijy a public*, utficer us evidence 
of a debt due to some person; speciftesdly, 
a deed or mortgage charging certain iu‘o- 
perty with the repayment of money lent by 
a person therein named, and with interest on 
the sum lent at a given rate. The granting 
of debentures is frequently resorted to l>y 
public companies, as railway conipaiiies, to 
raise money for the prosecution of their 
iindertaking, tlie whole undertaking being 
mortgaged for the money borrow'eil— 2, In 
the cjcsi07ns, a certificate of diwvback; a 
writing which states that a person is en- 
titled to a certain sum from the giivern- 
ment on the exportation of specified goods, 
the duties on which had been paid.— 3. In 
some government departments, a term used 
to denote a bond or bill by which the govei-n- 
ment is charged to pay a creditor or his 
assigns the money due on auditing his ac- 
count, Brande. 

Debentuted (de-ben'turd), a. Entitled to 
drawback or debenture; secured by deben- 
ture.— Debewtwed goods, goods for which 
a debenture has been given as being entitled 
to drawback 

Debiiet (de'bll), a. [L. debilis, weak.] Ee- 
laxed; weak; feeble; languid; faint; with- 
out strength, ‘Some defeife wretch.’ Shah 
DebfUtaPLt (de-bilTt-ant), 71,. In med. a 
remedy exhibited for the purpose of reduc- 
ing excitement. 

Debilitate (de-bil'i-tat), v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
bilitated; ppr. debUitating. [I. dMito, de- 


hititatum , tu cripjfie, to weaken, from diddliH 
weak, j I'o w'caken; fct> impair the strength 
of; to enfeebit*; to make faint or languid’ 
as, intt-nipenuu'e debifitutiKs the organs of 
digeirti<»n. ' \'arious ills dc/jiiitate the mind/ 
JeniJ)LS.—i^Yyi. 'I'o wvakon, cnl'eelfie, relax 
enervate, bring low. 

Debilitating (de-iijlTtut-ing), a. Tending 
or adapted to W{?oKe?i. 

Debilitation (didiiviuy'shiju), n. The net 
of weakening; rela.xatirm 
Debility (de-biri-ti), n. ik dchihJas, weuk- 
ne.ss, ii'iiiii dohJUs, weak, j IJelaxatiou of 
the srdhis; wtakiiess; IVehiene.-!.-;; laiieuor 
of body; faintne..s; imb'eeiliiy; as. nnirbid 
sweats induct; dchUify. 

Mcfiiinks I ;isn p.irt ik«.‘rofthy .iou, 

And in thy do glrwo my own dPLhfy. 

Far I', /lihity. 

— Debility, Iiihniiify, j uihccilify, all imply 
a want of streiigth., Jjebilihi is ahmtst 
always applied lo phy.sieal W’eakness; in- 
ftrniify and imheedifa botli to bodily and 
laentad weaknesses. Debil(ty,iiu,vue.VA] bodily 
weakne.'-; injinulhj, a iotad uiid aeeidental 
weukne.-iS. bodily or mental; iuiheciUty, 
gmierai wtmkne.ss of ti:e whole .system, 
chiefiy, httwever, int;ntal wt-akue.ss. 

The i!i.:riuvt‘nie,irt.’!rt of too strong u {ier^pintiion, 
whieh arc debPify, f.dntsaitg;, Jhimthnet, 

Si'nK'iii.ics ilic r c c‘, of uicu may Pc dcpravi-il by 
tlie of ! jrth. Temple. 

Cruelty arcut's a nutanness of courage njid hnhe- 
ttlttji of mhm, . .Temple, .--'v 

Debit (<h'l)'it), n, [fi. dehifuu), from dehco, 
to ow'e, <v imposed of tic, not, and Imbeo, 
tc5 have ~ dot tu have, or to have lo.st the 
poSHission of.] 1. That which is entered in 
un at'<.a»unt ms a diebt; a recorded item of 
debt; tvs, tlic dehps exceed the credits.— 

•2. That part of an aciamut in W'hich is en- 
tered any artie'h,' uJ goods luimi.shed to one, 
or nnmt'y j>aid to or on account uf one; as, 
place that io my ih'hit.--l>e.hit hide. In book- 
keeping, the kl't-hand side rf uu accuunt 
Debit b'iebTT,), L'.t. 1. To charge with as a 
d<-bt; iis, lo debit a }Airchas«;r tlni amount 
of good.'^ sold, 

Wy m.ty cwisidrr the ivovh iiw.-s of Iivavcn ys an 
ijiiiversal bank, w3y;rt.;tu y cew*!; jn/ u*gularly kept, 

iiud i v('iy!iri5JirV'’yr<j.0.r*.ti;''..'i''irjr tii rktit f.jrdiiiig 

he tak<a, out of firings m. Tinkee, 

2. To enter on the dt'bdor "ide of a book; as, 
to debit the .'^um or amonut of goods ^'ohl. 
Debitor t tdeb‘it“cr), u, A thAiior.- Debitor 
(tiid ereuif'or, im uccuuni -keeper; un uceount- 
book. Shah 

Debitimriniaiation (dG-l d 
it. The act of irceim.: iroitt bitumen. 
DeMtummi2:e (de-bidu'miti-m), r.t pret. 

}>]). aebiy(fniiiii.7e.ii; ppr. debituminiituig. To 
deprive rtf bifumen. 

Detoi idv'bld), it. fPr., from 1. 1, dehla- 
iian; to take away grain --'dr, from, and 
L.L. hkulam, grain, L. aUutnm.'i In fort 
the qnuiiiiiy earth excu’vated from the 
ditch to form the parapet. .See RKMBL.vi, 
Debonair (de-bo-nar'), a. [Fr. debmmmre - 
de, from, hmi, good, and aire (L ana) place, 
extraction; hence, illsposifciomj Fharacter- 
ixed by courtesy, affability, or gentleness; 
elegant; well-bred; winning; accomidishcd. 
So btt.xoia, blitlii';, and uV/’yyfir. MiltiW, 

Debonairity, t Debonairty t (de-i m-ufir'i-ti, 

dedxMUU'Ti), 71. Geuritmess; courtesy; ile- 
bonairnesH. \VrlttenalsoDc/w?m//'h’c, Chan- 
cer. 

Deboaairly (de-bd-nar'lil.o'dr. CmirttHmsIy; 
elegantly; winninglx'; w’iih a genteel air. 
DebonailliOSS (chbhd-ndrticB), n. CJourtesy; 
geritieiiess; kindness; elagance. ‘With all 
the gaiety and debonairuesH in the w<irid/ 
Stei'ue. 

Debosbt (tle-hosh'), v.t. [Corrupted from 
deba^ich.] ' 1. To debauch. ‘A deboshed 
lady.' Jkau. d* FI.— 2. Fig. to sxxdl; to 
dismantle; to render unserviceable, 

I-ast year his iKirks and gaiHtss were Kiebeshed, 
Fiiimus Trees {ehipiapt 
Sometimes written DchoUh, 

Debouch (de-bbslF), [Fr. df-bouckcr, to 
issue from— ffe, and Inmchc, mouth; L bueca, 
the cheek,] Ti> issue or march out of a 
narrow place* or from defiles, as troops. 

From itt! sunimit he could descry the n«iveiiu,*iu.s of 
the .Sp.i!iiards and thdr batt.ilion.** itebenchinTr mi the 
plain, with scarcely oiiy opposition from tlm F’rench. 

Debouch© (da-bibsha), ?k [IV. See De- 
bouch.] An opening; demand; hence, a 
market for goods. 

Debouchure (<la-bb-shur), 71. [Fr.] The 
mouth or opening of a river or strait. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; u. Sc, ubune; ^,'So.Uy. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hGr; 
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Debnused. 


Debridement (dfi-bred-mau), n. [Fr. cle- i 
brider, to unbridle. See Bridle.] In mrtj. \ 
an unbridling; the enlargement of gun-shot 
wounds by cutting one or all the parts im- 
plicated, as the skin, the muscles, &c. I 
Debris (da-bre), w. [Fr., from d4, L. dis, 1 
asunder, apart, and 6mer, to break. See i 
Bruise,] l. Fragments; rubbish; ruins; as, 
the debris after a conflagration, a railway | 
collision, or the like; the de6ns of an army. : 

Your grace is now disposing of the dSris of two I 
bishopricks, among which is the deanery of Ferns. ' 
Swift 

2, In r/coZ. any accumulation of broken and | 
detached matter, as that 
•which arises from the 
waste of , rocks, and 
wliieh is jhled up at their 
biise or swept away by 
water; or a drifted heap 
of ani mar and vegetable 
matter. 

Det^ruised ( de - brbzd ' ), 
pp. In her, an epithet 
applied to an animal 
which seems restrained 
or {lel)arrecl its freedom by having any one 
of the ordinaries laid over it. 

Debt (det), w. [O.Fr. d&bte. (now deUa\ L. 
debita, things due. See Debit.] 1. That 
which is clue from one person to another, 
■whether money, goods, or services; that 
•which one per,son is bound to pay to or per- 
form for another; that which one is obliged 
to do or to suffer; a due; an obligation; as, 
the debts of a bankrupt; the debts of a noble- 
man; he has paid the debt of nature. 

When you run in you give to another power 
over your liberty. Franklin, 

My deep debt for life preserved 

A better meed had well deserved. Sir IV. Scoit 
Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’.s debt SAak. 

2. In law,m\ action to recover a sum of money 
alleged to be due.— 3. A duty neglected or 
violated; a sin of omission or of commission; 
a trespass; a sin. 

Forgive us our debts. Lords Prayer. 

Debtedt(det'ed), 3 ). anda. Indebted; obliged. 

‘ I stand dehted to this gentleman.’ Shdk. 
Debtee (clet-eO, n. In icbts, a creditor; one 
to whom a debfc is due. 

Debtless (deties), a. Free from debt. 
Debtor (detlaOj debitor, a debtor.] 

Tlie person who owes another either money, 
goods, or .services; one who has received 
from another an advantage of any kind. 

In Athens an insolvent debtor became slave to his 
creditor. Mi ford. 

I am a debtor to the Greeks and barbarians. Rom. i. 14. 
lie is a debtor to do the whole law. Gal. v. 3. 


—Debtor side of an aecoivnt, tlie part of an 
account in which debts are charged. See 
Debit. 

Debullition t (de-bu-li'shon), n. [L. de, and 
huUire, to bubble, from bidla. a bubble.] A 
bubbling or seething over. Bailey. 
Debiirse t(de-b6rs'),'y.t [See Disburse.] To 
disburse; to pay. 

A certain sum was promised to be paid to the Earl 
of (Jrmond in consideration of what he had debur.ted 
for the .army. Ludlo^v. 

Debut (da-bii), n. [Fr.— and bnt, mai’k, 
butt. The word has its meaning from the 
bowl being brought from the butt on one 
commencing to play at bowls.] Beginning; 
entrance upon anything; first attempt; first 
step; hence, first appearance before the 
puldic, as that of an actor or actress on the 
stage. 

Debutant (da-bii-tah), n. [Fr.] One who 
makes a debut; a man who makes his first 
appearance before the public. 

Debutante (da-bii-tafit), n. [Fr.] A woman 
appearing for the first time before the public ; 
specifically, a female performer in a theatre 
making her first appearance. 

Deca- (de'ka), A prefix, from the Or. deka, 
signifying ten. 

Decachord, Deeachordon (delca-kord, de^- 
ka-kord-on), n. [Or. deka, ten, and chorde, 
string.] 1. An ancient Greek musical in- 
strument, triangular in shape, and having 
ten strings.— 2. t Something consisting of 
ten parts; a bundle consisting of ten things 
bound, as it were, together. ‘ A decachordon 
of ten quodlibetical questions concerning 
religion and state.’ Watson. 
DecaciHUiiiated (de-ka-ku'min-at-ed), a. 
[L. de, off, and camminatus, pointed, from 
caeumen, a point.] Having the top cut off. 
Decadal (dek'ad-al), a. Pertaining to ten; 
consisting of tens. 

Decade, Decad (dekTid, deklid), n. [L. decas. 


decadis, Fr. decade, from Gr. deka, ten. ] The 
sum or number of ten; an aggx*egate or group 
consisting of ten; specifically, an aggregate 
of ten years. 

So sleeping, so aroused from sleep, 

Thro’ sunny decads new and strange, 

0^^ gay quinquenniads would we reap 

The flower and quintessence of change. 

Tennyson, 

Decadence, Decadency (de-ka'dens, de-ka'- 
den-si), n. [Fr. decadence, L.L. djecadentia, 
from L. de and cndo. Decidence, decidentia 
would be more correct according to the form 
which cado takes in classical Latin when 
compounded with prepositions.] Decay; a 
falling into a lower state. 

The old castle, where the family lived in their 
decadence. Sir IV. Scott. 

Decadent (de-ka'dent), a. [Probably formed 
on the analogy of decadence (which see).] 
Decaying; deteriorating. 

Decagon (de'ka-gon), n. [Gr. deka, ten, and 
gonia, a corner.] In geosn, a plane figure 
having ten sides and ten angles. When all 
the sides and angles are equal it i^nregular ; 
decagon. 

Decagonal (de-kag'oii-al), a. Of or belonging 
to a decagon; having ten sides. 

Decagram, (de'ka-gram), n. The anglicized 
spelling of Dicagramme (which see). 
Dicagramme (da-ka-gram), n. [Gr. deka, 
ten, md granum, a French weight.] A 
French weight of 10 grammes or grams, 
equal to 5*644 drams avoirdupois, each 
gramme being equal to 15*43249 grains. 
Decagyn (de^ka-jin), n. [Gr. deka, ten, and 
gyne, a female. ] In bot a plant having ten 
pistils. 

Decagynia (de-ka-ji'ni-a), n. [See Decagyn.] 
The name given by Linnasus to those orders 
of plants in his system whiehhave ten pistils. 
Decagirnian, Decagynous (de-ka-ji'ni-an, 
de-ka'jin-us), a. In bot. having ten i^istils. 
Decahedral (de-ka-he'dral), a. Having ten 
sides. 

Decahedron (de-ka-he'dron), n. [Gr deka, 
ten, and hedra, a seat, a base.] lugeom. a 
figure or body having ten sides. 

Decaisuea (de-ka'ne-a or de-kas'ne-a), n. 
[After Decaisne, a French botanist. ] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Lardizabalacese, dis- 
covered on the Himalayas, 7000 feet above 
the sea, remarkable as the only member of 
the order not a climber. It sends up several 
erect stalks like walking-sticks, bearing 
leaves 2 feet long. Its fruit, which re- 
sembles a short cucumber, is palatable, and 
eaten by the Lepchas of Sikkim in the 
Himalayas. 

Decalcification (de-kal'si-fi-ka"shon), n. 
The removal of calcareous matter, as from 
Ijones; specifically, in dentistry, the removal 
of the hardening element of the teeth by 
chemical influence. 

Decalcify (de-kal'si-fi), v.t. [L. de, priv., and 
cal^o, Calais, lime, chalk.] To deprive of lime, 
as bones of their hardening matter, so as to 
reduce them to gelatine. See Decalcipica- 
TION. 

Decalitre (da-ka-le-tr), n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and Fr. litre,} A French measure of capa- 
city, containing 10 litres, or 610*27 cubic 
inches, equal to 2^ imperial gallons nearly. 
Decalogist (de-kal'o-jist), n. [See Deca- 
logue. 1 One •who explains the decalogue. 
Decalogue (deflca-logl n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and logos, speech. ] The ten commandments 
or precepts ^ven by God to Moses at Mount 
Sinai, which were originally written on two 
tables of stone. 

Men who can hear the Decalogtte, and feel 

No self-reproach. Wordsworth. 

Decameron (de-kam'e-ron), n. [Fr., from 
Gr. deka, ten, and hemera, a day.] The 
anglicized name of the celebrated collection 
of tales by Boccaccio, which consists of 
100 stories, ten of which are told on each of 
ten days by seven ladies and three gentle- 
men who had fled from Florence to a coun- 
try house during the plague of 1348. 
Decameter (de'ka-me-ter or de-kam'e-ter), 
71. English form of Dicam^tre (which see). 
D4camtoe (da-ka-ma-tr), n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and imtron, measure.] A French measure 
of length, consisting of 10 metres, and equal 
to 393*7 English inches or 32*8 feet. 

Decamp (de-kamp'), n.i. [Fr. d^-caniper—de, 
from, and camp, a camp.] 1. To remove or 
depart from a camp or camping ground; to 
march off ; as, the army decamped at six 
o’clock. 

The army of the King of Portugal was at Elvason 
the 22ncl of the last month, and would decamp on the 
24th. Tatler. 


2. In a general sense, to depart; to take one's 
self off; as, he decamped suddenly. 

The fathers were ordered to decamp, and the 
house was once again converted into a tavern. 

Goldsmith, 

Decampment (de-kamp'ment), n. De- 
parture from a camp; a marching* off. Bees. 

Decanal (de'kan-al), a. [See Dean.] Per- 
taining to a dean or deanery. ‘Decanal 
residence.* Chiurton. 

Decander (de-kan'der), 7i. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and aner, a male.] In bot. a plant having 
ten stamens. 

Decandria (de-kan'dri-a), 71.pl. The tenth 
class of plants in the artificial system of 
Linnaiis. The plants have ten stamens, and 



one, two, three, or more pistils. It inclutles 
Dianthus, Lychnis, Cerastium, Saxifragn, 
Sedum, Oxalis, &c. 

Decandrian, Decandrous (de-kan'dri-an, 
de-kanklrus), a. In bot having ten stamens. 
Decane (de-kairi), (C 10 H 22 .) A hydrocarbon 
of amyl (C^Hn), and the only form in which 
this radical can be made to exist in the free 
state. See Amyl, 

Decangular (cle-kang'gu-16r), a. [Gr. deka, 
ten, and E. angula7'.} Having ten angles. 
Decant (de-kant'), v.t. [Fr. decanter, to 
decant— de, and canter, from O.Fr. cant, a 
rim, an edge, from L. cantims, tlie tire of a 
wheel, Gr. kanthos, a felloe. Or it may per- 
haps he from L.L. decanetai'c—dc , and can- 
eta, Fr. ca7iette, a little can, from L. caniia, a 
reed.] To pour off gently, as liquor from 
its sediment, or to pour from one vessel into 
another; as, to deca7it wine. 

DeCantatet (de-kantTit), v.t. To decant. 
Baxter, 

Decantation (de-kant-tVshon), •«., Tlie act 
of pouring liquor gently from its lees or 
sediment, or from one vessel into another. 
Decanter (de-kant'er), n. 1. A vessel used 
to decant liquors, or for receiving decanted 
liquors; a glass vessel or bottle used for 
holding wiiie or otlier liquors for filling 
the drinking-glasses. — 2. One who decants 
liquors. 

Decaphyllous (de-kaf il-lus), a. [Gr. deka, 
ten, and phyUo7h, a leaf.] In hot having ten 
leaves: applied to the perianth of fio^vers. 
Decapitate (de-kapdt-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
decapitated; ppv.^decapitatmg, [L.L. de- 
capita, deca%yitatmn, to behead— L. de, and 
caput, head.] 1. To behead; to cut otf the 
head of.— 2. To remove from office summar- 
ily. [United States, colloq.] 

Decapitation (de-kap'it-a'''shon), 71. The act 
of bmieading. 

Decapod (de'ka-pod), n. [Gr. deka, ten, and 
pous, podos, a foot.] 1. One of an order of 
crustaceans having ten feet. — 2. One of that 
division of the cuttle-fishes which have ten 
prehensile aims. 

Decapod (de'ka-pod), a. Having* ten feet: 
belonging to the Decapoda. 
Decapoda*(de-kap'o-da), 71. pi. [See Deca- 
pod.] 1 . The highest order of crustaceans, so 
called from having five pairs of legs. They are 
subdivided into &achyura, or sliort-tailed 
decapods, to which the name crabs has been 
given; Macrura, or long-tailed, including 
the shrimp, lobster, prawn, crayfish, <&c.; 
and Anomnra, of which the hermit-crab is an 
example.— 2. One of the two divisions of the 
dibranchiate cuttle-fishes (the other being 
tlie Octopoda). They have two arms longer 
■than the other eight, and bear the suctorial 
discs only at the extremities. 

Decapodal, Decapodous (de-kap'o-dal, de- 
kap'o-dus), a. Belonging to the order of 
decapods; having ten feet. 

Decarbonate (dl-khribon-sit), v.t. [Prefix 
de, priv., and carbonate.} To deprive of car- 
bonic acid. 

Decarboulzation (de-kfiribon-iz-a^shon), n. 
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The process of depriving? of carbon; as, the 
demrbortization of cast-iron, a process^ re- 
sorted to ill order to ciinvert cast-iron into 
steel or to reduce it to tlie state of malleable 

Decarbonize (de-kiir'bon-iz), v. t. pret. & pp. 
decarbonized; ppr decarbonizing. {De and 
carbonize.] To deprive of eariion; as, to 
decarbonize steel. 

Decard t (du-kiirdO, v. t. To discard. 

You have cast those by, ffaVT/'rftvYthein. Jplctcher. 

Decardinalize ( de-kar'din-al-w ), u f. [ De 
and cardinal.] To remove from the rank of 
cardinal. 

Decasticll (de'ka-stik), n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and atichos, a verse.] A poem consisting of 
ten line.s. 

Decastyle Glelca-stil), n. [Or. dcte, ten, 
and atiiloii, a column.;] A portico or colon- 
nade of ten columns. 

Decastyle (<ledca-stil), Decorated with 
or having ten culumns; as, a decastyle col- 
onnade. 

Decasyllabic (de'ka -sil- lab" ik), a. [Gr. 
dcka^ ten, and syllahe, a syllable,] Having 
ten syllable.s; as, a decasyllabic verso. 

Decay (de-kiV), y.v. [O.Fr. dccaer; Pr. decaz- 
er; It. decadere, from L. de, down, and cado, 
to fall] To pass gradually from a sound, 
prosperous, or perfect state, t<,) a less per- 
fect state, or toward weakness, or (liss<du- 
tion; to become weaker; to become decom- 
posed or corru}>te(l; to rot; to be gnulually 
impaired; to waste away; as, our bodies 
demy in old age; our strength decays. 

The woods decay, the wo<,k.1s decay, and fall, 

7 'ennyivn. 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates atul men decay. 

Goht'iniith, 

The garlands fade, the vows .are worn away; 

So dies her love, and so my hopes decay. Pole. 

Syn. To decline, deteriorate, degenerate, 
waste, wither, fade, rot, moulder, fail 
Decay (de-kiV). v.t. To cau.se to fail; to im- 
pair; to bring to a w'c<r.se state. [Rare.] 
Infirmitjf, that decays the wise, doth ever make 
better the fool. Sha/e 

Decay (dG-k.T), n. l.Gradmd failure of health, 
strengGi, soundness, pro.si)crity,, or any 
species of excellence or perfection; decline 
to a wor.se or less iierfect state; tendency 
toward dissolution or extinction; a state of 
depravation or diminution; <]ecomi>usition; 
putrefaction; as, the decay of the body or 
mind; the decay of virtue; the decay of an 
empire. I 

If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen into decay. 

Lev, x.xv. 35. 

His (Johnson’s) failure was not to be a.scribefi to 
intellectual decay. Macanuiy. 

He who hath bent him o er the dead 
Ere the first day nf deatii i.s Ikd, . . , 

Before Decay s eiTacirsg fingers 

Have swuj.)t'the lines where beauty Ungers, Byron. 

2. t Cause of decay. 

He that plots to be the only tiguro among ciphers, 
is the decay of tlie w'hole age. Bacon. 

Decayedness (de-luVed-ues). n. A state of 
being impaired; decayed state. 

Decayer (de-ktV6r), n. That which causes 
decay. 

Decease (d§-se.s'). [Fr, deces, natural 
death, from L. decessus, departure— tfi?, and 
cedu, cessum, to go.] Lit. departure; hence, 
departure from thi.s life; death. 

Moses and Eiias, who appeared in glory, and 
spoke of his decea.ie, whiclr he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem. Luke ix. 31. 

Syn. Death, demise, dissolution. 

Decease <de-sesO, v.i. To depart from this 
life; to die. 

This gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceased 
As he was born. S/tak. 

Deceased (de-sesF), p. and a. Departed 
from life; dead. It is frequently used as a 
nnun, the word being understood; as, 
the deceased left his home in good health. 
Decedent (de-sed'ent), a. [L. decedem, de- 
cedentis, pp. of decedo^ to depart— de, from, 
and cedo, to go.] Departing; removing. 
[Bare.] 

Decedent (de-sed"ent), n. A deceased person. 
[American,] 

Deceit (de-setO, n. [O.E. deceipt; O.Fr. 
decepte, from L. deceptus, deceit, and that 
'' from decipio, deceptum. See Deceive.] 

1, The quality of being deceitful; guileful- 
ness; deceitfulness. 

0, that decezi should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace I Sha^. 

2. The act of misleading a person; the lead- 
ing of another person to believe what is 


false, or not to believe what is true, and i 
thus to iusuare him; any declaration, arti- I 
dee, stratagem, or practice, which mislmul-s : 
another, or causes him to believe what is | 
false; act of fraud; cheat; fallacy. 

My lips shall not speak w'ickedness. nor my tongue 
utter deceit. Job xxvit. 4, 

And imagine deceits all the day long. I’s, xxxviii. r.;. 

3. In law, any trick, device, craft, collusion, 
false repre.sentation, or underhand practita^ 
used to defraud another. -- i-Vremi, Dccc//- 
tion. Deceit. See under F it AUP.— S yn. Arti- i 
ike, craft, cunning, deception, double-donl- \ 
iug, duplicity, fraud, guile, stratagem, : 
treachery, trick, wile. | 

Deceitful (de-setTnl). a. Full of <lccelfc; ^ 
tending to mislead, deceive, or insnare; 
trickish; fraudulent; cheating; a^,di:ceiff{il 
wovds; deceitful xn-actices; deceitful persons. 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe 
Beceitful shine, deceitful {iow,-— 

There’s nothing true but, Ib.-aveu. Mi-arc. 

Syn. Counterfeit, delu.sive. designing, fulla- 
cions, false, fraudulent, hollow, hy]><>critieal, 
illusive, insidious, insincere, Irieki.sh, wily. 
Deceitfully (de-set'f«il-li), adc. hi a deceit- 
ful manner; 'fraudiibmtly; wdtii deceit; in a 
manner or with a view to deceive. 

The soins of Jacob answered Shechetu arid l bunor 
his ieedMix deceitfully. Gen. .xrctiv. 13. 

Deceitfuluess (de-setTnl-nes), n. Disposi- 
tion or tendency to mislead or deceive; the 
quality of being fraiululeut; as, the decelU 
fulness of sin; a man’s deceitfulness may be 
habitual; the deccitfubiess of a niaii’s jirut;- ; 
tices, t 

Deceitless (de-set'les), a. Free frtmi deceit. ; 
Bp. Hall. [Rare.] | 

Deceivable (de-sev'a-br), a. [See Deceive.] i 

1. Subject to deceit or imposition; caxiabk* ; 

of being rnlsled or cntrapiJcd; exposed to 
imiKtsture: as, young persons arc very rk- ' 
ccitable. ‘Blind and tberefoic decelcablef ; 
Milton.— Subject or ajd to pvotbute error I 
or deception; deceitful ' iJciujicahlc tradi- ; 
tions.’ Milton, 1 

Deceivableness (de-sev'a-ld-uc.s), n. l. Lia- j 
bleness to be deceived, —2. LiablcUess 1.0 
deceive; deceitfnluc.ss. ‘All deceirtthUmess 
of unrighteousnc.ss. ’ 2 I'hes, ii. Ik 
Decexvably (dc-sO v'a-l d i ), ad i\ I a a dccei v- | 
able majmer. 

Deceive (de-sev'), v.t. pret. A pp. dccciccd; | 
ppr, dcceii'iny. [Fr, decevoiz', from L, f//!« ? 
cipio, to take down or frmu; hence, lit cabrh, j 
entrap, beguile, (dieat—dc, down, and cajd.o, ) 
to take, j 1. To misleu<l tlie mind of; 
to cause to err; to cau.se to believe wliul is | 
false, or disbelieve what is true; to impo^e 
on; to delude. 

Take, heed that no man deceive you. Mat. x.xiv, 4- * 

if we sayAve have no sin, wc <rVA*.’rv’ ourHclvcs. 

■ 1 John j. 4. 

Vour father hath deceived me, and changed my 
wages ten times. Gen. x\xi. 7, 

2. To cause to fail in fulfilment or realiza- 
tion; to frustrate or ilisux>point. 

I now believed 
The happy day appro.ich'd. 

Nor are'iny hopes deceived. BryJen. 

S.f To take from; to rob by fruudiilcnce or 
stealth. 

Plant fruit trees in large borders, and set therein 
fine flowers, but thin and sjiaringly, lest thev dtwne 
the trees. ‘ .'Maont. 

4. To cause to pass pleasantly;, to wile away. 

These occup;it5<3iis oftentimes deceiz'ed the Hsthjss 
.hour; }Pc'yds 7 io 7 eii, 

Syk, To mislead, beguile, delude, illude, 
cheat, circumvent, overreach, mock. 
Deceiver (de-sev'er), n. One who deceives; 
one who leads into error; a cheat; an im- 
postor. 

My father peradventure will feel nio, and I .shall 
seem to him as a deceiver. Gen. x-xvii. la. 

December (de-sem^iiJr), n, [L. , from dccem^ 
ten; this being the tenth month among the 
early Romans, who began the year in ]ilarch.] 
The twelfth and last month in the year, in 
which the sun touches the tropic of Capri- 
corn, at the winter solstice, being then at 
his greatest distance south of the eiiuator 
Decemdentate (de-sem-denTat), a. [ L. 
decern, ten, and dentatus, tootlied.] Having 
ten imints or teeth. 

Decemfild (de-senFfld), a. [L. dece7n, ten, 
and ^ndo, to divide. j In bot ten-cleft ; 
divided into fen parts; having ten divisions; 
applied to perianths. 

DecemlociHar (de-sem-lokTi-ler), a. fX. 
decern, ten, and lotndm, a little bag or cell | 
In bot having ten cells ft^r seeds: applied to 
capsuiess. 


DEOENTEALIZATION 

Decempedal (‘.KbHcnTptVdul), a. [L. decew, 
ten, ami pes, a font] 1. Having ten feet, as 
a decapod, - - 2.f Ten feet in lengtli. Bailey 
Decemvir <<ic-.scm'vAr), n. pi Decemvirs’ 
Decemvixl (de-scm'vcrz, dc-semhd-rij. [L. 
deeviu, ten, ami nV, a man.] 1. One of ten 
magistrates, who laid ah.sulutc authority in 
ancient Rome, from p.v.. -HP tu 447. --2. une 
of tun iiU'ii in authority or appuiuted fur a 
special jairpo.se. 

Decenivixal (de-sem'vi''r-al), a. Pertaining 
to the dceeuivirs in Ruine. 

Decemvirate Me-.scni'vsh*-at). n. [L dree, it., 
virutus, the rank or ofiiet' <if dei'ciiivir 
See Dkok.uviu.] I 'CluMdikeortornn.fdUiee 
of the dteeinvirsor tt;n magistratf-H in home, 
wlio had ahS'diite' authority for tWi> yea,r. 4 . -- 
2. A l»ody of ten men in aiilh<iHty. 

Decencei' (ihy.^eus), n. lu-eonry. ‘Vhafc 
with more deceuce wcTe in silence kept. 
Dryden. 

Decency (<le'seu-si), n. 1 1. deeentia, eoimdi- 
iicfts, dectuicy. See DEOKXT.i 1. The* state 
or quality of being decent, fit, suitable, or 
becoming, in word- or behaviour; inoju-iety 
of form, ill r-oeiai uitereourse, in actions or 
di.-eourse; jiroper formality; bt'coming cere- 
mony; modesty; freedom troni ribaldry or 
oli.Mienity. 

1'iic con-jiderafion Mibseqiicnt to the 

being < f ji thing , _o i-h.i: ayv > s or di ,.tgree«! with 
ib.ir. tiling; uh.ii i-. oJUabSe f r t.asnjiabJu Ia it; and 
irtyTii tli’t .pn.i ; the :e tlou of a' o n^j or iiuiutency, 
l!i:e. winJj beteuict t>r ais .l.ciuate,' . Scut/i 
liiiinodest wori'o, ndn.it r fee defence 
l-'or v,.iul of '>;q b, <4' • 

hart tf iiescot/iM'on'. 

2. That wiiieh i- deei nt or beeiiiuing. ‘The 
external drcvneler ni wor.^-hijr Atferhuty. 
SVN. Deeorutn. mode/gy , x*ropriety, siutuliic- 
liess, beeoiiiiuglliiSn. 

Decennaryploo-.i n'na ilm. if., deo uuimn, 
a itcHod of tell year.s ct o#, ten, and 
annus, a year. | A period of ten yejuu 
Decennary (tk'-stmhia-ri), n [Froiti jiost- 
chis.'?. h di.-tributive adjcelha* {/»aa'/Ofs‘, ten 
vaeh. by teiia, fr»*m deC’ ni, ten; tin » orrwt 
''pciiing Would they* fort- ),v deernory.] in 
btt!\ a titinng eon-.I.-tin.g th ten m.eholders 
aiid their 

Decennial n'ni-alt. a, <[.. d>re,nuilis, 

ot tin ye.u , ten u un hm™ "i e Di/en- 

NU .M.| 1, Fontimiingl'oi'tt a y«us; rigid, -ting 

of tin years; u.-. a tlryi uninl period,'-" 

2. n;q!]<ebing i vi ry n n yt ar.g a-, Ui ct imiul 
games, 

Decenninm {dA-.-eii'ni-umg n. n\e. „i, 
ten, ami a j ear. | A pMio.i of ten 

years. ‘Thiso . . , eoine witlibi the present 
deceuuithu ' UaVtUn. 

Decenaoval, Deceimovary (dma'ii'no-vul, 

<le''’^enbsb-va''ri j, u. [L. deerto. ten, and' 
nuretu, nine.] Fenaiuing to tiu* number 
nineteen: dr.-igmiting a period or circle of 
nineteen ye.ar.s. [Rare ! 

Decent (m'sent). a. ii, ihctniis, 

PJjV. of died, ji bee**me-,. i 1. Reconniig; 
Jit; suitaide, hi word- iMfhaviour, dua-.s an“d 
lareiaonT, ; sceiulj’; dtaatrous; a-t, deeeui 
lunguage; d ’Ci nt eoialuet or act Ions; dt eeutt 
ornaments or dress. ‘Honchty and decait 
carriage.’ f\hak. ‘ th'fore Ids tleccnt steps.' 
Milton.— 2. Comely; grueelul; wcil-foviued. 

A wb!e i.Omc of Cvpr!!'. I;iwn, 

ij'er the dctcnt ifhoujibas dr.nvji. Milini, , 

3. Free fwsm immude;dy ; n<it obscene; 
modest. 

The Euutiji.i.ju;, sfs'iu to l.rsM- );u( :s •}' itjfii.u-n 
that it with not Jea'Ht tur thtaa to I c Mtipped r.t the 
perforuuuice « if this rite. ye? tin. 

4. '.Moderate; lutt large; tfderaide; pas-'.-able; 
respcidablc; ur, a dtccnt fortune; he made 
a Very deaynt sort oi apjamrunee.. * Any nr,m 
of decent tulcutH,’ Bfandanl hiicspayrr. 
p.Vdlotj,] 

Decently (dc'.scnldi), adr. 3. in a decent 
or becoming manner; with propriety of be- 
haviour or s])cech; with modesty. 

PlUit hopt; of ‘tvoss hi'. !:sU.*st casrc, 

Like f.iliii'sg dtrcnfly it. tlie. Drydezt. 

2. Tolerably; pas.sably; fairly. [DoHmp'j 

The greater part cf the pievos it coiUaius may be 
.said tn Ih: very dctezitly wntieri. Fdm. Jiev, 

Decentness (<le'.-';ent-iK!B), n. Decency. 
Decentralization (de-seuTral-iz-d'V-hon), n. 
The act of distributiu.g what has been cen- 
tralized or brought to a comnnm centre; 
specifically, in politics, the act of distribut- 
ing among a number of jdaces throughout 
a country the ailministration of its internal 
affains, n.s o|>posed to the administration of 
them from one centre, as the .scat of govern- 
ment; or the act of distributing among a 
number of individuals the power In a state, 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bqH; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. Be. iey. 
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instead of placing the whole power in the j 
hands of one individual. | 

Decentralize (de-sen'tral-iz), ?;.t Todistri- ; 
hute what has been centralized; to perforin | 
the act of decentralization upon. 
Deceptibility (dtj-sep'ti-bil"i-ti), The 
ipiaUty or state of being capable or liable 
to bo deceived. 

Deceptive (de*sep'ti-bl), a. That may be 
deceived. 

Deception (de-sep'shon), ?i. iUceptio, de- 
a, deceiving, from daoipio, decep- 
tiiui. See DECriirvE.] 1. The act of deceiv- 1 
ing or misleading. 

All deception is n misapplying of those signs, which, 
by (.(impact or institution, were made the means of 
men s signifying or conveying their thoughts, South. 

2. 'i'lie state of being deceived or misled; as, 
incautious and inexperienced youth is pecu- 
liarly liable to fall into deception. 

"We cannot unite the incompatible advantages of 
reality and deception, the clear discernment of 
truth and the <;xquisite enjoyment of fiction. 

Macaulay, 

S. That wln’ch deceives; artifice; cheat; as, 
a .scheme is all a deception; the world is a 
deception. — Fraud, JJeception, Deceit. See 
under d'liAUD.—SYN. Duplicity, deceit, guile, 
fraud, trick, cheat, iniposition, double- 
dealing. 

Deceptioust (de-sep^sluis), a. Tending to 
deceive; deceitful. ‘Deceptions functions.’ 
Shak. 

Deceptive (de-sep'tiv), a. I’ending to dc- , 
ceive; having power to mislead or impres.s i 
false oi)ini<iiis; as, a deceptive countenance | 
or npi)iiiiiuncei.~~Decc‘ptive cadence, in mu- \ 
sic, tin.! close of a phrase on any other chord i 
than tliut of the tonic jireceded hy that of ; 
the dominant.— Syn. False, delusive, illu- 
sory, fallacious, deceitful. 

.Deceptively (tie-sepTiv-U), adc. in a man- 
ner to deceive. 

Deceptiveness fde-sepTiv-nes), n. The 
power of deceiving; the tendency or aptness 
to deceive, 

Deceptivity (de-sep-tiv'i-tl), n. A thing 
which deceives; a sham. f.l*are.] 

Al.'is, if In.) look to t!m sem p.iwm's only, hu m.'iy 
ns uidl (I'll'c Ihc L-iisincss; his No-tliiiig will nevA 
rigluly is-ii-j ns a Thing, !'.(iit c.s a Deceptwity, a 
Sii.mi-thing, — ’,\hich it h.ad bu-tter not do. Carlyle. 

■Deceptory (du-sep'to-ri), a. I’miding to de- 
ceive ; coafaiuing tiuaiitie.s or means ad- 
Uftted to mislead.' 

Decern (do-senf), v.t, ri. decemo, to decree 
--de, from, and cerno, flv. krind, to sepa- 
rate, to uistinguisli. Root in Skr, kri, to 
scfairate, to know.] 1. .In Scots law, to 
judge; to adjudge, 

Tlu; hirdii drerued him tu give Freudrauglit a 
' new tack of tlie same teinds. Spctldin.p, 

2,t To di.seeru; to diacnniinute. 

They can sue r.iAiiing. nr.r decern what innknth 
fur thclii, m,r what .-.igain;,! *.i;cm, Cramner. 

Decern. (ilO-scrr/), r.i. in Seofs la w. to de- 
cree; to pass judgment; an essential word 
in all decroos ami interlocutors. 

The said iortii; and estate*'! nf parliament find, de- 
cern, am! declare that the; said Francis, sometime 
eari o‘ Path .•.ell, has cummitted and done open 
. treason. Sad, Acts, ^as. /. 

Dece-tniture (de-.scrnl-tur), n, in Scots law, 
a dticree or .sentence of a C(Jiirt; as, he re- 
solved to appctil against the decernitiire of 
tile judge. 

Decerpt (dO-sOr])'). rj. [L. dccerpo, to pluck 
oa'.j 'fo pluck oif; to crop. 

Decerpt t (do-serpto, a. [L, decc.rptns, pp. 
of dccerpo, decerptnm, to crop, to pluck off 
-■ dc, oir, and Citrpo, to pluck.] Cropjied. 
Bocerptiblef (de-scrpt'i-bl), a. I’hat maj- 
be pluc'ked, 

Docerptioii (de-serp'shon), n. 1. The act of 
pu li i iig or ]dnek in_g otf ; a cropping. ■-•-2. t Thiit 
wliich is pulled olf or separated; a fragment. 

If our souls were but p-irticle*! and dccerptious of 
rmr parents, then I must !mve been guilty nf all die 
sin.s tlujt ever were eommicted byAiy progisnitors 
since Adam. Cdaiivdle, 

Dece3:tationt (dc-scr-ta'shon), v. [L. decer- 
tatin—de, and certo, to strive.] Strife; eon- 
test for ma.stery Sir T. Browne. 

Decesset (de-sesO, n. Decease. Spenser. 
Decessiont (<lc-ses''shon), n. IL.' deecssio, 
dcccsfilonis, a going awa.y, a dejiarture—d^?, 
from, ami ecdo, cesHum, to go.] Departure; 
ilecreuso; diminution, ‘ I'he accession and 
decesshu of the matter.’ Scott 
Decbarm (de-charm'), r.t [Fr. decharmer, 
to take off a spell. See Charm.] To re- 
move the spell or enchantment of; to disen- 
chant. * Cured by decharming tlie witch- 
craft.’ Harvey, 

.Deebauss^ (da-sho-sfi), a. In her, same as 
Disme/mhered. 


Deebristianize (de-kris'ti-an-iz), v.t. pret. | 
& pp. dechristianized; ppr. dechristianiz- 
ing. [De and christianize,] To turn from 
Christianity; to banish Christian belief and 
principles from. 

Deciatine. See Dessiatine. 

Decidable (de-sid'a-bl), a. That may be de- 
cided. 

Decide (de-sidO, "W-f. pret. & pp, deckled; 
ppr. deciding. [L. decido—de, and ccedo, to 
strike, to cut.] 1. f To cut off; to separate. 

Our seat denies us traffic here. 

The sea, too near, decides us from the rest. 

Fuller. 

2. To bring to an end; to determine, as a 
question, controversy, or struggle, by some 
recognized mode of arbitrameiit; to settle 
by giving the victory to one side or the 
other; to determine the issue or result of; 
to conclude; to end; as, the court decided 
the case in favour of the plaintiff; the reserve 
decided the contest; the fate of the bill is 
decided. 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; 

Betwixt ourselves let us decide it tlien. Shak. 

Decide (de-sld'), v.i. To determine; to form 
a delhiite opinion; to come to a conclusion; 
to pronounce a judgment; as, the court de- 
cided in favour of the defendant. 

Who shall decide wlieii doctors disagree? Pope. 

Decided (de-sid'ed), a, 1. W ell marked ; clear; 
unequivocal; that puts an end to doubt; free 
from ambiguity or uncertainty; unmistak- 
able; unquestionable; as, a decided improve- 
ment, ‘A dt'cidcfi taste for science.’ Pres- 
cott. 

I find much cause to reproach myself that I have i 
lived so long, and have given no decided and public 
proofs of my being a Clinstian. 

P. Henry, Wirt's Sketches. 

He had marked preferences, and ... his opinions 
■were as decided as his prejudices, Edin. Rev. 

2. Resolute; determined; free from he.sita- 
tion or wavering; as, a decided character. 
Decidedly (de-sid'ed-ll), adv. In a decided 
or determined manner; clearly; indisput- 
ably; in a luaniuii* to preclude doubt. 
Decidementt (de-sid'ment), n. Act of de- 
ciding; decision. Beau, dr FL 
Decidencet (de-sid'ens or des'i-dens), n. [L, 
dccidens, decidentis, ppr. of decido, to fall off 
--de, olf, and cado, to fall,] A falling off. 
Decider (de-sid'er), 71 . One who decides; 
one w-ho determines a cause or contest. 
Decidingly (de-sid'ing-li), adv. In a decid- 
ing manner; decidedly. Browne. 

Decidua (de-si<Fu-a), 71 . [For decidua 7716771 - 
hrana, the membrane that falls off. See 
Deciduous.] In pdiysiol. a membrane aris- 
ing from alteration of tlie upper layer of the 
mucous membrane of the uterus, after the 
reception into the latter of the impregnated 
ovum, the name being given to it because it 
is discharged at parturition. At an early 
stage of the development of the human 
ovum the decidua exhibits a threefold divi- 
sion, tlie layer immediately lining the uterine 
cavity being called the decidua. vera (true 
decidua), the second layer or that immedi- 
ately investing the embryo being called the 
decidua rejlexa (turned-back decidua), while 
a third layer, or rather a special develop- 
ment of part of the decidua vera, is called 
the decidua se7'oUna (late decidua). 
Deciduate (de-sid'ii-at), a. A term applied 
to those mammals, as Man, the Qiiaclrumana, 
Carnivora, Insectivora, Cheiroptera, and 
Kodentia, which throw” off a decidua after 
parturition; or to the placenta of such ani- 
mals. 

Deciduity (de-sid-u'i-ti), 7i. Deciduousness. 

Keith. [Rare, ] . 

Deciduous (de-sid^u-us), a. [L. decidims, 
decido—de, and cado, to fall,] Falling; not 
perennial or permanent; specifically, (a) in 
hot. applied both to trees whose leaves fall 
in autumn and to the leaves or other i^arts 
of the jjlant which do so fall; thus a decid- 
mns calyx is one wdiich falls along with the 
corolla and stamens; opposed to2}erma7ient 
(5) In zool. applied to parts which fall off 
at a certain stage of an animal’s existence, 
as the hair, horns, and teeth of certain 
animals. 

Deoiduousness (de-sid'u-us-nes), 71 . The 
quality of falling once a year. 

Decigram (de'si-gi’am), n. The anglicized 
form of d4cigra77m7e (which see). 
Decigramme (da -si -gram), n, A French 
w' eight of one-tenth of a gi-amme. 

Decil, Decile (de'sil), 71 . [Fr. , from L. decern, 
ten.] An aspect or position of two planets 
when they are a tenth part of the zodiac 
distant from each other. 


Decilitre (da-si-le-tr), 71. A French measure 
of capacity equal to one-tenth of a litre. 
Deciilion (de-sil'ii-on), n. A number in- 
volved to the tenth power; specifically, ac- 
cording to English notation, a million in- 
volved to the tenth power, or a unit witli 
sixty ciphers annexed; according to the 
French notation, a thousand involved to 
the eleventh power, or a unit with thirty- 
three ciphers anne.xed. 

Deciilionth (de-silTi-onth), a. Fertaining 
to a deciilion; having the magnitude or 
position of one of a deciilion equal xiarts, 
DecilliontbL (de-si lli-ontli), n The quotient 
of unity divided by a deciilion; one of a de- 
ciilion equal parts. 

Decima, Decimi (de'si-ma, de'si-mi), 71 . 
In music, an interval of ten diatonic de- 
grees, as from C to E, or third above the 
octave. 

Decimal (de'si-mal), a. [Fr., from L. dcci- 
771US, tenth, from decern, ten.] Of or pei’- 
tairiing to decimals; numbered or proceed- 
ing by decimals; having a tenfold incrciise 
or decrease; a.s, decimal notation; a decimal 
coinage, — Decimal arithmetic, in a general 
sense, denotes the common system of aritli- 
metic, in which tlie decimal or denary 
scale of numbers is used, or in which tlie 
places of tlie figures change their value in 
a tenfold proportion, the value being ten 
times greater for every place more towards 
the left hand, and ten times less for every 
place more towards the right. In a more 
restricted sense, ho>vever,the term is applied 
to decimal fractions. —Decimal f radio 77 , 
a fraction whose denominator is 10, or some 
number produced by the continued multi- 
plication of 10 as a factor, such as 100, 1000, 
Ac. In the notation of decimals the deno- 
minator is usually omitted, and to indicate 
its value a point is placed to the left of as 
many figures of the numerator as there are 
ciphers in the denominator. Should there 
not be a sufficient number of figures in the 
numerator, as many ciphers are” prefixed as 
supply the deficiency. Thus -kj, 

Ahtj or 4i7a7 are decimals, and are usually 
written "7, ‘09, '003, '75, 4*75. From the nota- 
tion of decimals it is evident that tlie figure 
immediately following tlie decimal point 
denotes tenths, the next figure hundredths, 
the third thousandths, Hence, the 

values of figures in decimals, as well as in 
whole numberSj are increased in a tenfold 
ratio by removing thorn one place to’wurds 
the left hand, and diminished in the same 
ratio by removing them one place to the 
right; and hence, also, all operations in 
decimals are performed in exactly the same 
manner as those in whole numbers, due 
attention being paid to the position of the 
separating point. —Decimal 7ncasvre, a mea- 
sure the unit of which is diviiled into ten 
etpxa\part's>.—Deciinalsyste}7i, see aMetiiic,3. 
Decimal (de'si-mal), 71 . Any number ex- 
pressed in the scale of tens; specifically, and 
almost exclusively, a decimal fraction. See 
under the adjective. 

Decimalism (de'si-mal-izm), 7^. The theory 
or system of a decimal currency, of decimal 
weights, measures, &c. 

Decimalization (de'si-mal-iz-a"s]ion),?i, The 
act of reducing or causing to conform to 
the decimal system. 

Decimalize (de'si-mal-iz), r. t. To reduce to 
the decimal system; as, to decimalize cur- 
rencj% weights, measures, Ac. 

Decimally (de'si-rnal-li), adv. By tens; by 
means of decimals. 

Decimate (de'si-mat), v.t pret. & pp. deci- 
7nated; ppr. decimating. [L, decimo, deei- 
77iatimx, to select by lot every tenth man 
for punishment, from decern, ten,] 1. To 
tithe: to take the tenth part of. -—2. To 
select by lot and punish with death every 
tenth man of; as, to decimate an army or a 
collection of prisoners.-- 3. To destroy a 
great but indefinite number of; as, tlie in- 
habitants were deoirnated by fever; the 
troops were decmiated hy the enemy’s fire; 
this last is now the usual meaning of the 
word. 

It (England) had drdmated itself for a question 
which involved no principle, and led to no result. 

■ ' , ■ . P'roude,^ 

Decimation (de-si -ma'shon), n. l. f A tith- 
ing. —2, A selection of evei-y tenth by lot, 
as for punishment, Ac. 

By decinuxtion. and a tithed death 

Take tliou the destined tenth. Shak. 

3. The destruction of a gi*eat but indefinite 
proportion of people, as of an army or in- 
habitants of a country; a heavy ]os.s of life. 


ch, c/min; dh, Sc. \och\ 


h, Fr. ton; ng> siny; th, t/ien; th, f/iin; w, mig; wh, i4>Mg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Becimator n. One who or 

that which decimates. 

Decimetre (da'si-mn*tr), n. A French mea- 
sure of length equal to the tenth part of a 
metre, or 3 '93710 inches. 

Decimole (des'i-mol), n. In mnsio, a group 
of ten notes, marked ‘10’ over the top, and 
played in the time of eight or four. 
Decimo-sexto (de'si-mo-seks''t6), n. [L.] 
The size of ono fold of a sheet of printing 
paper when doubled so as to make sixteen 
leaves; said of a sheet of paper or of a book. 
Written usually J6‘jno. 

Becipher (de-si'fer), v.t [Fr. daehiffrer, to 
decipher — dc, and chi f re, a cipher. See 
Cipher.] l. To explain what is written in 
ciphers, by finding what letter each charac- 
ter or mark represents; as, to decipher a 
letter written in secret characters. 

Zalmnno, that had the character in her heart, could 
easily decipher it. Sir P. Sidney, 

2. To read what is written in obscure, par- 
tially obliterated, or badly formed charac- 
ters. —S. To discover or explain the meaning 
of, as of something that is obscure or diffi- 
cult to ])e understood. ‘To decipher an am- 
biguous speech.’ Johnson,— 'i. To describe 
or delineate. [Rare in this sense. ] 

Could I give you a lively representation of guilt 
and horror on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath 
and decipher eternal vengeance on the other, then 
might I show you the condition of a sinner hearing 
himself denied by Christ. South. 

5.t To find out; to detect; to discover; to 
reveal. 

What‘s the news?-— 

That you are both deciphered, that's the news, 

For villains marked by rape. Shak. 

What needs either your ‘mum’ or her ‘budget?’ 
the white will decipher her well enougli. Shak. 

Decipherable (de-si'fer-a-bl), a. That may 
be deciphered or interpreted. 

Decipherer (de-si'fer-cr), n. One who ex- 
plains what is written in ciphers or written 
obscurely. 

Decipherment (de-si'f^r-ment), n. Act of 
deciphering. [Rare.] , 

Decision (de-si''zhon), n, [L. decisio, decir 
sionis, a cutting off, a decision. See Decide. ] 

1. t Act of separation or cutting off; detach- 
ment of a part; division. Bp. Pearson . — 

2. Determination, as of a question or doubt; 
final judgment or opinion in a case which 
has been under deliberation or discussion; 
as, the decision of the Supreme Court; he 
has considered the circumstances of the 
case and come to a decision. 

Her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decisiou, Tennyion. 

3. Determination, as of a contest or event; 
end_, as of a struggle; arbitrament; as, the 
decision of a battle by arms. 

Their arms are to tite last decisiou bent, 

And fortune labours witli the vast intent. Drydeu. 

4. Report of the opinions and determina' 
tions of any tribunal; as, read the decisions 
of the Court of King’s Bench, of the Court 
of Session, &c. — 5. The quality of being 
decided; unwavering firmness; prompt and 
fixed determination; as, SLinmot decision.— 
Decision, Determination, Resolution. Each 
of these words has two meanings,— the one 
being the act of deciding, determining, re- 
solving; the other imidying a habit of mind. 
It is in the latter use that the words are 
here compared. Decision, the quality of 
making up one's mind promptly and clearly 
upon any disputed or difficult point; deter- 
mination, the settling upon some line of ac- 
tion with a fixed puipose to stick to it: it 
may often bo nearly allied to stubbornness; 
resolution, the mental habit of following out 
with constancy any course the mind has 
fixed upon. 

Martin Luther was equally distinguished for his 
prompt decisiou, his steadfast deierfnmation, and 
his inflexible resaltiiion. Goodrich. 

Decisive (de-si'siv), a. 1. Having the power 
or quality of determining a question, doubt, 

■ contest, event, &c.; final; conclusive; put- 
ting an end to controversy; as, the opinion 
of the court is decisive of the question; the 
victory was decisive.— 2. Marked by deci- 
siou or prompt determination. 

^ A noble instance of this attribute of the decisive 
character. Foster. 

. Decisively (de-sfsiv-li), adv. In a conclu- 
sive manner; in a manner ' to end delibera- 
tion, controversy, doubt, or contest. 
Ded.siveness (de-sTsiv-nes), n. l. The qua- 
i- lity of ending doubt, controversy, and the 
like; oonclusiveness.— 2. The state of being 
marked , by decision or prompt detemiin- 
ation; as, decisiveness of character. 


Decisory (de-sfso-ri), a. Able to decide or 
determine. ■ 

Decivilize (de-siv'il-iz), v. t. To reduce from 
a civilized to a wild or savage state. Black- 
wood's Mag. 

Deck (dek), v.t. [Same word as D. dckkni, 
Dan. daelclce, G-. declcen, to cover, with the 
nouns, D. dek, Dan. deek, a cover, a ship’.'i 
deck, G. declce, a cover, deck, a deck; closely 
akin to E. thatch (Sc, thack), the root being 
that of L. tego, to cover. See Thatiul] 
l.t To cover; to overspread; to ])Ut on. Mil- 
ton.— 2. To clothe; to dress the person; but 
usually, to clothe ndth more than ordiiiary 
elegance; to array; to adorn; to eiubeliiab. 

Tlie dew with spangles decked the ground. Dryden . 

When, with new force, she aids her conqueriitg eyes, 
And beauty decks, with all that beatity buys. 

Crabbe, 

8. To furnish with a deck, as a vessel. 

Deck(dck), n. [See the veri>.] A horizon- 
tal platform or floor extending from .side to 
side of a ship, and formed of planking, 
supported by the beams. In old war- 
ships of large size there were three tiers 
of decks: (a) the lower giin-deck, the lirst 
deck in first and second rate ships; 0) the 
middle deck, the second deck between the 
lower and upper decks; (c) the upper or | 
main deck, the third deck which sustains 1 
the third tier of ^m.— Quarter-deck, that i 
above the upper deck, reaching forward ! 
from the stern to the gangway,— j 
deck, in frigates, sloops of war, gun-hrigs, | 
and cutters, the main or upp^r deck, on | 
which the guns are placed in battery. — | 
Half -deck, the under part of tlie quarter- 
deck of a ship of war, contained between I 
the foremost bulk -head of the cabin orj 
ward-room and the break of the quarter- i 
dock,— Spar-deck, that which is continued! 
in a straight line from the quarter-deck to ! 
the forecastle in frigates and men-of-warl 
converted into troof) ships. ; 
a continued floor from stem to stern on ; 
one line. —In a first-rate ship of war of the | 
old type the decks below' the main or iqqjer i 
deck are successively called the miiidk- 1 
deck, gun-deck, and orlop-deck. — To clear [ 
the decks, to prepare a ship for action. i 
Deck (dek), a. l. Fit to form the deck of ! 
a vessel ; as, deck planking.— 2. Belonging j 
to the deck ; confined to the deck ; us, a | 
deeJe passenger. 

Deck (dek), n. 1. A pack of cards piled regu- 
larly on each other. 

Whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 

The king wns slyb'^ fingered from the deck. Shak. 

2.t A pile; a heap; a store; a file, as of 
papers. 

And for a song 1 have 
A paper-blurrer, who, on all occasions. 

For all times and all seasons, hath such trir.kcts 
Ready in the deck, Massiuj/cr. 

—To sweep the decks, to take off t>r carry tiway 
all the stakes on a card-table; hence, gener- 
ally, to gain everj’thing. ' ! 

Deck-beam (dekffiem), n. A strung trans- 
verse piece of timber stretching across a 
ship from side to side, in order to siijiport 
the deck and retain the sides at their proper 
distance. 

Deck-cargo, Deck-load (dek'kar-go, dek^ 
lod), n. Cargo stowed on the deck of a 
vessel 

Decked (dekt),p, and«. 1. Covered; adorned. 
2. Furnished with a deck; as, a three-dccA'tf^^ 
ship.— 3. In her. a teim applied to an eagle or 
other bird when the feathers are trimmed at 
the edges with a small line of another colour, 
—Decked boat, a covered boat, with a hold or 
cabin sheltered from the weathei*. 

Decker (dck'6i*), n, l. One w'ho or that whi ch 
decks or adorns; acoverer; a8,atable-dec/rer. 
2. A vessel that has a deck or decks: chiefly 
in composition; as, a two-decker; a three- 
deeker. 

Deck-hook (dek^hdk), n. The compass- 
timber bolted horizontally athwart a ship’s 
bow, connecting the stem, timbers, and 
deck-planks of the fore-part. 

Decking (dekmg), n. l. The act of adorning, 
2. Ornament; embellishment. ‘Such glo- 
rious of the temple.’ Eomiliei 

No decking sets forth anything so much as affection. 
t „ Sidney. 

Deckle (dekd), n. Inpaper-making, (a) a thin 
frame of wood fitting on the shallow mould 
in which the paper pulp is placed , an d ser vi ng 
to regulate the width of the sheet. (&) The 
rough or raw edge of paper. 

Deck-load, a B&me Deck-cargo. 
Deck-passage (dek'pas-aj), n. A passage on 
the deck of a vessel. 
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Deck-passenger (dtik^pas-un-jur), n. a pas- 
seuuur who remains on the deek of a vi-s-sd, 
and iHintt privileged to go huiow, or if m 
only to a i-uidn of an inferior <lerfcripti(m; a 
steerage passenger. 

Deck-pipe (dok'piji). n. Mavt. an iron pipe 
through whieli the <-hain-eable is imid into 
tlUMdiain-loeker. 

D0Ck-pnmp(dek’pini £].), }). A j .umj!! in a ship 
for the purpose of td<'uniiig, tVc. In stuam 
vessels, when the engim,* is going, those 
imm]K4 ran be eonnofUed to ti, and thn.-s 
worked for the j»nrpo.-;e of snpjilying the 
])oiler with water, <Ve, 

Deck-sheet oldi'shet). -n. yuift. the Shetd 
of a studding-sail leading dirertly to 
deck, by whirh it. is steadied until :.,et 
Deck- Stopper (dek '.stop- er), ,1. yaii(. a 
strong stopper used for seenring the cable- 
forward of ihii cap.-itan ov windlas.s whil • it 
is overhauh'd. 

Declaim (de-kiriuT), r.i. [L. j-vlawo, to 
practise spejiking in publi<r— de, and clauto, 
to cry out. See Clai.U and t'kAMOL'p,.;- 

1. To s]*eak a set urati*m in public; to 
speak rhetorically; to make a ftuniui speech 
or oration; to harangue; as, the students 
dcdaiiii twice a week. - 2. To.^peak or write 
for rhetorical disififiy; to Bpeak or write 
pompf>u&ly or elaborately, without earnest- 
ness of purpose, sincerity, or sofnid argu- 
ment; to rant. ‘ At least he (.Milton) does. 

IK d dccla i m . ' J, A . St. J oh a. 

Dcclaimcdc-klarn'), r. t J. T>f utter in pnhlle; 
to speak with rhetorical force; to deli-taa* with 
nitiatK>nof tune. -2 t Tospoak in favour of; 
to advocate. ‘Makes hhuself tlie devil’s 
orator, and ckdalms iiis cause,’ South. 
Declaimer, Declalmant (de-klam'f-r, dc- 
klum'antt, a. 1, One %vho declaims; one wle. 
haliitufilly speaks for rhelorit'ul display; t-r.e- 
who attempts to convince by a hitrangue. 

.Sallu't was ,i go«! ha.ioriogr.ipliLT, but ns good 

deciaimer. ' Foikerby,. ■■ ■■■ 

2. One wlio .speaks clunioroii.dy. 

faiud lid iaintfi's tlic part 
Of h'btfrq', tiicnj-jclvci. tlur laves of |u**f, Ccwptr, 

Declaiming (do-klum'in.g), n. The act of 
siuuiking in puidic; an appeal to the pas- 
sions; a rhetorical harangue. 

The splendid tkchifutings of ijuviccb jUk! itien of 
beat. S&uth. 

Declamation (de-kki-nnVsbon '). u. fL 
dcdamtitio.] 1. Thu act or art (ff declaim- 
ing or making a rheiurical liarangne in 
p}ibli(g especially the delivery of a .speech 
or cXiTcise in oratory, us by the students of 
a coilcgff, Ac,; as, a inildiu dc da mat ion; 
the art of dcchntiatitnu 
'I'hi- pnblii: lisn-nc i wnh litt'.c <^snuts<.'n . . . tri (ivt 

acts of 5u.ii}ot<(Jtnus (-/AViOJCiL’.w. 

2. .\ Speech matic in public in the tone and 
manner of an oration; a disc«-,nr.m.; addressed 
to the reastm av to the passiouH; a K‘t 
speech; a harangue. --3. A tlisphiy of showy ; 
rhct«»rkMil oratory, destitute or lumrly des- 
tilutc of arg'umeiit; that sfylt.' of oratory 
which appeals rather tsj tlie emotions than 
the judgment; rapid, impa.s.sioncd oratory;, 
the use of pretentious rhctfirieul language, 
with UKU’e sound tiurn sense; us, mere de- 
dnniutiun. 

Many of the fme.st passage.*' io his contro- 

versial writings aie y-nn tnrit- , spokau nj, eveji by 
frtvonrabie .iiiclgeis, deciamatHin. y, St, ychn, 

Dedamatori (de' khan -at- dr), n. A de- 
clairuer. 

Declamatory (de-klani'a-to-ri), a. [h. de- 
damatnriuH, declamsitory. Bee DKCbAlM.] 

1. Rchithig to the practice oi dc'Claimiug; 
pertaining to declamation; treatctl in the 
manner of u rhetorici.an; as, a dedamatorg 
theme. --2. Appealing to the passions; noisy; 
rhetorical, without solifl scn.se or argument; 
as, a dedmnatorp way or style. 

Declarable (dfi-kiariadd), «. Tlmt may bo* 

declared or proved. 

Declarant (de-klarhint), n. One wlio 
ticclares. [Rare.] 

Declaration (de-kla-rtVshon), ?i. fL. deda- 
ratio.] L I’ho act of declaring, making 
known, or announcing; affirmation: explicit 
assertion; open expression; avowal; verbal 
utterance; puhlieutiou; proclamation: as, 
he declared his scntlrnents, and .1 rely on 
his declaration. ‘The deelaratim of the 
! greatness of Mordeesli.’ Est x. 2.— 2. That 
which is x>^<^claimed or declared; specifl- 
I rally, the document or instrument by which 
, an annoimceinent is authoritatively made. 

i In irr* Cit: Americans Laid before Furope thaf 
' nohle Declaration, which ought to be hung up tn^the 
nursery of every king and blazoned o 


every royal palace. 


£ the porch of 
.Puclk. . 


Ffite, fkr, fat, fall; mS, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, b\fid; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtme; y, Sc. ley. 
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8. In Imo, {a) tlint part ot thc3 process or 
I)leadin;j;s iu which tlie ])laintiiE sets forth, 
nt ]ar,i;’e liis cause of coTupiaint; tluj narra- 
tion or count: in tlie criiniiiai law of Scot- 
land, the account taken down in writing 
which a prisoner who has been apprehended 
on suspicion of having committed a crime 
gives of himself on his examination. Judi- 
cial deolaration, in civil causes, the state- 
ments taken down in writing of the j)arties 
when judicially examined as to the particular 
facts on 'Which the case rests. (6) A. simple 
ailirmutiou substituted in lieu of an oath, 
solemn atlirmation, or affidavit, w'hich the 
law allows in a variety of case.s, such as 
those W'hi<jh relate to tlie revenues of cus- 
toms or excise, the post-oflicc, and other 
departments of administration. Justices of 
the peace, notaries, &c. , are also empowered 
in variou.s cases to take voluntary declara- 
tiorts in lieu of oatlia, solemn atlirmations, 
ami aUidavits. — G.f Explanation. Chaucer. 

— Declaration of rujhtis, see under .Eight 
< and Bill. 

Declarative (du-klar'a-tiv), a. Alaking de- 
claration, iiroclaiuation, or publication ; ex- 
planatory; makijig .show or manifestation; 
assertive ; declaratory. 

The names of thin«?s .should ahv.ays be taken from 
something observably declarative of their ft)rm or 
nature,' ■ " Grew. 

Beclaratively (de-klar'a-tiv-li), mU. In a 
declarative manner; by distinct assertion, 
and not impliedly. 

Thu priest shall expiate it, that is, dcclaratively. Bates. 

Declarator (de-klar'a-ter), n. In Scofsi law, 
a ilcchiratory actj<»n; a form of action in 
the Court of Sessirm, the fdiject of which is 
to have a fact declared judicially, leaving 
the legal consci<iuences of it to follow as a 
mutter of course; as, a declarator of mar- 
riage, of luistardy, A:c. 

Declaratorily (de-kl.a'ra-to-ri-li), adv. By 
deelaratiim <tr exhilution. I 

Declaratory (de-kia'ra-to-ri), a. l^Iaking j 
declaration, clear manife.station, or exhil»i'- ! 
tion; e.'ipre.ssivfc, a.s, this clause is dadara- i 
tonjot the will of the legislature.— -.De/’h'G'u,- I 
tonj act. an act or statute wliich sets fcTth I 
more clearly and explains tin: intention of : 
the Icgi.slature in a former ^ot-hedara- ; 
torunetioa, in SeoU law, .same ixa Declarator | 
(whteli. aeei 

Declare (de-kl:V). v.t j'U'et. &. pp. declared ; I 
ppY. di’flu dhi!. ih declaro, t<ulci‘VdVc~de, • 
intens,, and duro, to make clear, from dar- 
ne, tdcar. Ht*c (‘r.KAli. | l.f To clear; to i 
free fn an (dwcurity; tij make plain. ‘ To de- | 
dare this a little. ' ikfide..—ii, Ti f make known 
Ijy wtu'ds; to tell explicitly; to manifest <»r 
communicate pla, inly iu any way; to exhibit; 
to publish; to proclaim. 

I will dec/are what he hath done for my sokI, 

Fs. t6. 

The heavens derlarc the glory rif (.‘PhL P,>, xix. r. 

3. To assert; to affirm; its, la* dedarea. the 
stray to be false, — 4. 'to make a full state- 
ment of, Us i'jif goo<ls «fn which duty fulls to he 
paid to the enstom-house, 

A ni«i h.iiJt of th.it £p»M cwri.t' at the 
cusiMJii-httusc merch.inftv»»! bmiv^ht in nne ship-load | 
or laud'cmtveyancc < <f hughcr valttc ilian .sfTroDa | 
Brffug'ham. ' j 

--To declare .vc//, to throtv otf reserve 
and avtov om;\s tjpinioii; to show operdy 
whui 03ie tliiuk.s, or which side he espmise.s. 

We are a cuusidtT dilo borly, v/ho, upon a proper 
occasion, wonjil not fail tui'/rf/an* pursdres. 

Addisan. 

Declare (dil-klar'), vJ. l. To make u ileda- 
rat it m; to proclaim or avow suuie opinion 
or iv.soliuion in favour or in ttppo^ition: to 
snak(‘ know n expheitiy some determination; 
to p»rtM‘i:,iim one'.s self; tt'i pronounce adhe- 
si'jii in favour of n party, Wo.: with /or or 
afiuiiwl; ;ts, the primav declared for the 
ahit'.s; vh:tory had not declared for either 
puny; the allied powers declami agalmt 
France. 

fawhing courtiers, for Hncce?i‘» they w.iit; 

And then come snjiiinjp and f.ite, 

Dryden, 

2. In law, to recite the causes ot coniphimt 
against the dcuVadaut ; as, theplainthf de- 
clares in debt or tn-spass. ™7V< declare of, 
to refuse to co-ojfcratc in any umhTtakiiig; 
to break olf from one's party engagensents, 
<&c. ““Syn. To state, affirm, aver, assert, 
asseverate, protest, proclaim, announce. 
Declared _(d(tbklard), p. aTuUi. Made known; 
told exph<‘itly; avowtul; exhibited; maiii- 
festetl ; published ; jiroelaimed ; recited ; 
open; ]frofeftse<l: as, tlu; declared value of 
merchandise; a declared enemy. 


ch, r/tain; Ch, Sc. loe/i; go; i,iob; 


Declaredly (de-klar'ed-li), adv. Avowredly; 
explicitly. 

Declaredness (de-klar'ed-nes), 7i. State 
of being declared. 

Declarementt (de-klar'ment), n. Declara- 
tion. ‘ A declarermnt of very different p arts. ’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Declarer (de-klar'6r), n. One who makes 
known or publishes; one who or that which 
exhibits or explains. ‘A declarer of tradi- 
tion.’ Burton. 

Declension (de-kleiTshon), n. [L. decUnatio, 
declinationis, a leaning from or away, from 
decUno. See Decline.] 1. The act of de- 
clining or appearing to decline; declination; 
descent; slope. ‘ The declension of the land 
from that place to the sea.’ Burnet.— % A 
falling or declining toward a worse state; a 
tendency toward a less degree of excellence 
or perfection; as, the decle7ismi of virtue, 
of manners, of taste, of the sciences, of the 
hue arts, <&c. 'In the latter date and de- 
clension of his drooping years.’ South. 

But the fall, the rapid and total declension, of 
Wilkes’s fame, the utter oblivion into which hi.s very 
name has passed for all purposes save the remem- 
brance of his vices . . . this affords also a salutary 
lesson to the followers of the multitude. 

Brougham. 

3. Eefusal; non-acceptance. — 4. In gram. 
(«) the inflection of nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns; the declining, deviation, or lean- 
ing away of the termination of a word from 
the termination of its nominative case; 
change of termination to form the oblique 
cases; thus, in Latin, from rex in the 
nominative case, are formed regis in the 
genitive, regi in the dative, regain, in the 
accusative, and rege in the ablative, (b) The 
rehearsing of a wan’d as declined; the act of 
declining a word, as a noun, (c) A class 
of nouns declined on the same type; as, 
first or second declension.— Declension of 
the needle. See under Declination. 

Declinable (de-klin'a-bl), a. That may be 
declined; capable of changing its termina- 
tion in the oblique cases; as, a declinable 
noun. 

Decimal (de-klin'al), a. 1. Bending dowm- 
wards; declinm,g.— 2. In geoL applied to 
the slope of strata from an axis. 

Declinant, Declivant (de'klin-aut, de'kliv- 
ant), a. In her. terms applied to the ser- 
j)ent, borne with the tail straight down- 
w’ard. 

Decimate (de'klin-at), a. [L. declinatus, pp. 
of decUno, dedinatmn. See Decline.] In 
hot bending or bent downward; declining: 
applied to stamens when they are thrown ■ 
to f»ne side of a flow^er, as in Amaryllis, 

Declination (de-klin-a'shon),%. 1. The act 

1 or state of bending down; inclination; as, a 
declination ot the head. —2. A declining or 
falling into a worse state; change from a 
bettor to a worse condition; decay; deterio- 
ration; gra<Tual failure or diminution of 
strengtli, soundness, vigour, or excellence: 
subsidence ; gradual appeasement ; as, the 
declination of passion,— 3. A deviation from 
arightlme,inaliteral sense; oblique motion. 
‘Tlie declination ot atoms in their descent.' 
Bentley,— 4. Deviation from rectitude in be- 
haviour or morals; obliquity of conduct; as, 
a declination from the path of integrity. 
‘Every declination and violation of the 

i rules.’ South.— 5. The act of declining, 

: refusing, or shunning; refusal; withdraw’al. 
‘The queen’s deeliiuitlon from marriage.’ 
Stmee.—Q. In astron. the distance of a 
heavenly body from the celestial equator, 
nu-usiired on a gi’eat circle passing through 
the pole and also through the body. It is 
equal to the complement of the polar dis- 
tance of the body, and is said to be north 
or south according as the body is north or 
south of the equator. Great circles passing 
through the poles, and cutting the equator 
at right angles, are called circles of dcclma- 
tioih Twenty-four circles of declination, 
dividing the equator into twenty-four arcs 
of 15° each, are called hour circles or horary 
circles; the angle contained by any two of 
them is called an hour angle, and the arc of 
the equator intercepted between them is 
called an hour arc.— 7. In dialling, the arc 
of the horizon, contained between the ver- 
tical plane and the prime vertical circle, if 
reckoned from east or west, or between the 
meridian and the plane, if reckoned from 
north or south. -^8. Ingram, declension; the 
inflection of a noun through its various ter- 
minations. * Declination ot & nouxL' John- 
807 L—DccUmtion of the com, pass or needle, 
or nimjnetic declination, the variation of the 
magnetic needle from the true meridian of 


h, Fr. tow, ng, si?i< 7 ; th, them', th, tliin; 


a place. The amount of this variation is 
found by a declination needle ox declinometer 
(which see). 

Declinator (de'klm-at-6r), n. 1. An instru- 
ment used in ascertaining the declination, 
as in dialling, of a plane, and in astron{)iny» 
of the stars. —2. t One who declines to agree 
with another; a dissentient. 

The votes of the declinators could not lie heard 
for the noise, Bfi. Hacktt. 

Declinatory de-klin'a-tor-i), a. Of or per- 
taining to declination; chaiacterized by cle- 
clining; intimating declinature or refusal, 
— Declinatory plea, in old English law, a 
plea before trial or conviction, intended to 
show that the party was not liable to the 
penalty of the law, or was specially ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of the court. 
The plea of benefit of clergy was a declina- 
tory pleiL. 

Declinatory (de-ldin'a-to-ri), n. Same as 
Declinator, 1.- 

Declinature (de-klin'a-tur), n. The act of 
declining or refusing ; specifically, in Scots 
law, the privilege which a party has, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to decline the jurisdic- 
tion of the judge before whom he is cited: 
used also conversely of the judge. 

The declinature of that office is no less graceful. 

Scotsman newspaper. 

Decline (de-klin'), v.i. pret. & pp, declined; 
ppr. declining. (L. declmo, to bend down 
or aside— de, down, and a hypothetical form 
clino, same as Gr. klmo, to bend. Boot Hi, 
steep or sloping, seen in L. clivus. See Lean. ] 

1. To lean downward; to bend over; to hang 
down, as from weakness, despondency, sub- 
mission, or the like; as, the head declines 
towards the earth. Byi'on. — 2. To sink to a. 
lower level; to stoop, as to an unworthy 
object. 

From me, whose love was that of dignity, 

. . to decline 

Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine. Shah. 

Is it well to wish thee happy?— having known ine—to- 
decline 

On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart 
than mine? Tennyson. 

3. t To condescend. 

He would decline even to the lowest of his family. 

Lady Hutchinson. 

4. To lean or deviate from rectitude; to leave 
the path of truth or justice, or the course 
prescribed. 

Yet do I not decline from thy testimonies. 

Ps. cxix. X57. 

5. To approach or draw toward the close ; 
as, the day declines.— ( 3 . To avoid or shun; 
to refuse; not to comply; as, he declined to 
take any part in the concern.— 7. To tend 
to a less perfect state ; to sink in character 
or value; to become diminished or impaired; 
to fail; to decay; as, the vigour of youth de- 
clines; health declines; virtue dedlines; re- 
ligion declines; national credit and prospe- 
rity decline under a corrupt administration; 
the prices of land and goods decline at the 
close of a war,— 8.t To incline; to tend. 

The purple lustre . . . declineth in the end to the 
colour of wine. Holland. 

9.t To incline morally; to be favourably 
disposed. 

Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, 

Nor to her bed no homage do I owe; 

Far more, far more, to you do I dccliyte. Shah. 

Decline (de-klinO, v.t 1 . To bend down- 
ward ; to move from a right line ; to cause 
to bend, bow, or fall; to depress. 

In melancholy deep, with head declmed. Thomson. 

2. To shun or avoid; to refuse; not to engage 
in; to put or turn aside; not to accept or 
comply with; as, \ie declined the contest; he 
declined the offer; he declined the business, 
or pursuit.— 3. In gram, to inflect; to change 

. the termination of a word, for forming the 
, oblique cases; as, domvnus, domini, domi- 
; no, dmninum, doniine.—4. t To cause to suc- 
[ cumh. 

I To decline the conscience in compliment to the 
senses. Boyle. 

6. t To cause to decrease or dimmish; to 
reduce. 

You have declined his means. Beau. & FI, 

Decline (de-klinO, w 1 . A falling off in value, 
number, or quality; a tendency to a worse 
state; diminution or decay; deterioration; 
as, the decline of life; the decline of strength; 
the decline of virtue and religion; the decline 
of agriculture. 

Their fathers lived in the decline of literature. 

Swift. 

2. In med. that period of a disease when the 
characteristic symptoms begin to abate in 
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violence.— 3. A popular name for almost all 
chronic diseases in which the strength and 
plumpness of the body gradually decrease, 
until the patient dies; consumption, parti- 
cularly pulmonary consumption, 

Beclmer (dc-kliii'cr), n. 1. One who de- 
clines.— 2. In diaUvng, the name given to a 
dial which cuts either the plane of the prime 
vertical circle or the plane of the horizon 
ohliquely. Called also a Declining Dial 
Declinometer (de-klin-om'et-er), n. [De- 
clination, and G-r. nieAron, measure..] An in- 
strimient for measuring the declination of 
the magnetic needle, and for observing its 
variations. In magnetic observatories there 
are permanent instrnment.s of this kind, 
and they are commonly made sclf-registcr- 
ing by photographic means. It is tlio object 
of such instruments to register the small 
hourly and annual variations in declination, 
and also the variations due to magnetic 
storms. 

Beclinous (de-klin'us), a. In hot declinate; 
bent tlowuward. 

Declivity (de-kli'vi-ti), n. [L. decUvit.au, a de- 
clivity, from dtJcZiri, V, sloping— d(i, and clivus. 
See Cliff.] l. Declination from a horizon- 
tal line; slope or inclination dow'nward, 
as of the ground, of a rock, or other thing: 
chiefly used of the earth, and opposed to ac- 
clivity, or ascent; the same slope, considered 
andescending, hemgadecUvity, and consider- 
ed as ascending, an acclivity. ‘The declivity 
of its course,’ Walton.— t. A suriace which 
inclines downward; a slope. ‘ Commodious 
declivities and channels for the passage of 
the waters. ’ DerJi am. 

Declivous, Declivitous (dO-kliVus, de-klid 
vit-us), a. Gi'adiially descending; not pre- 
cipitous; sloping. 

Decoct (de-kokk), v.t [L. decoqno, decoc- 
tum, to boil down— d(?, and coqiw, to cook, 
to boil] 1. To prepare by boiling; to digest 
in hot or boiling water ; to extract tlie 
strength or flavour of by boiling.— 2. To di- 
gest in the stomach. —3. To warm, as if by 
boiling; to heat up; to excite. 

Can sodiU;n water, 

A drench for fiur-reiuM jvides, their barley-broth, 
Decoct their cnlci blood to i,uch v;iUant heat. SttaH. 

Decoctible (dc-kokt'i-bl), a. That may be 
boiled or digested. 

Decoction ((iO-kok'’shon), n. [IT. decoction. 
SeoDliCOOT.] 1. The act of boiling a sub- 
stance in water, for extracting its virtues. 

2. The litpior in which a siili-siance has been 
boiled; water impregnated with the prin- 
ciples of any animal or vegetal do substance 
boiled in it; Jis, a weak or strong decoction 
of Peruvian bark. 

If a plant bu boiled in water, the strained liquor is 
called the decoction of the plant. Arbuthnot. 

Decoctive (de-knkt'iv), Havingpo-wer 
to decoct. [Rare.] 

Decocture (de-kokt^ur), n. A substance 
prepared by decoction. [Eure.] 

Deceit (do-koitO, w. Same as DaJeoU. 
Decollate (de-kolifit), v. t pret. &, pp. decol- 
lated; ppr. dticoUat.ihg. [L. decollo, dccolla- 
tum, to behead— rfc, from, and collum, the 
neck.] To behead. 

Decollated (de-koPhlt-ed), p. and a. Be- 
headed; specifically, in conch, a term apiplied 
to tliose univalve shells which have the apex 
worn off in the progress of growih. This 
happens constantly with some shells, such as 
the species of Bulimus called in consequence | 
B. decollatuH. 

Decollatiou (de-kol-hYshon), n. [L, decol- 
latio. See Decollate.] The act of behead- 
ing; the state of one beheaded. It is espe- 
cially used of St. John the Baptist, of a 
festival of the Eoxnan Catholic Church in- 
stituted in his honour, and of a painting 
which represents his beheading. 

Decolorant (de-kurer-ant), n. A substance 
which removes colour, or bleaches. 
Decolorate (de-kuTer-at), v.t. To deprive 
of colour; to decolour. 

Decoloration (de-kuT6r-a"shon), n. [D. de- 
coloratio, decolorationis, discolouring— dc, 
from, and color, colour. ] xibsence of colour; 
abstraction or loss of colour. 

Decoloyation, a term , . . signifying blanching or 
loss of the natural colour of any object. Hooper. 

Decolorimeter (de-kol'or-im"et-er), n. [L. 
decoioro, to discolour, and Gr. metron, mea- 
sure,] An instrument for estimating the 
decolorizing power of charcoal. 

. Decolorimtion, Deeolotirization(de-kur. 
6r-lz-Y'shon), n. The process of depriving 
of colour. 

Decolorize, Decolourize (de-kuT6r-iz), v.t 
To deprive of colour. 


Decolour, Decolor (de-kuTcr), v.t To de- 
prive of coloiu; to bleach. 

Decomplex (<lchkom-pleks), a. [Prefix de, 
intens,, and com2de.‘X.} llepeatedly com- 
pound; made up of complex constituents. 

Decomposable (du-kom-p6z'a-b]), a. [Hco 
Decomposis.] That may be decomposed; 
capable of being resolved into its cf>ustitu- 
ent elements. 

Decompose (de-kom-poz'), v.t prot. & pp. 
decomposed; ppr. decomposing. [Jfr. dectnn- 
poser—de, and composeT, to compose, from 
L. compono, compositus. Sec Compo.se. 1 
To separate the constituent ptirts of; to dis- 
unite the elementary jjarticles of, as of a , 
body the elements of which are combined by ^ 
affinity or chemical attraction; Uf resolve 
into original elements. I 

Decompose (de-ktun-poz''), v.i. To become ; 
resolved into constituent ehmieiits; to be : 
set free from cliemicul combination; to be j 
analyzed, j 

Decomposite (de-kom'poz-it), a. [L. de, j 
intens., and compositus, pp. of eomjnmo, emn- 
positnm, to place togeUit-r, See Gompo;-:k.] 

1. (A)inponniled a second time; compoumied 
with things already composite. --2. In hot. , 
compounded several times; decomjjound ^ 
(which see). i 

Decomposite (de-kom'pf>z-it), n. Anything ' 
compounded with things already compo- j 
site: chiefly used of chemicals and of gram- ! 
matical terms. i 

Decompoxifes of three mutrils, or more, are too long | 
to inqnirij of. Bacon. | 

Conipiuttids wherein one element is coj-n|n'mrir; are , 
callcfrtftvww/ArjiVf, . . . The l•{t;compo‘Jite < liar.u - 
ter of such words iio, }n}dsiupfjian,j,vnticfnant:dt'} , 
is often concealed or di-vgmsed. Latiiani. ; 

Decomposition (de-kom'po-zr'slion), n. , 

1, Tlie act of separating the constitneiit ele- ; 
ments of a compound ])ody or substance; j 
analy.sis; resolution; as, the decomjmdtion 
of water into its constituent elements, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. 

Light isanall-imjiortant agent of molecular change'--, 
in organic substance.^. It h. JUA lu^re jifce; '.ary u-r 
us to'hscertaiu how light produccti these ct imposi* ion.> 
and dfYomposdiofts,' H. S/cnccr. 

2. The state of being decomi'»osi;»i or re- 
solved; rehdise from previous combinations; 
disintegration: decay coiL»>e<iiient on the 
loss of ingredients or elements ; as, the 
cabinet is in a st;itcof decunip<<sitiiiti; his 
body was in an advanced state i»f decouejm- 
sifion.— Decutnimition of /nrees, in iturh. 

ns, Jt/ solution of Forces. *See un- 
der 'RBHi.ihVTKiS.—lJeeomposifion of light, 
the separating of a hcam of light into 'the | 
prismatic colours. 1 

Decomposition t (de-konTpo-ziTshon), ! 
[Prefix de, intens., and compu.'ititin.l Thu ; 
act of compounding things uhvady com- 
pound; a combination of compounds. ‘ A 
ilexterous dccompositimi «*f two or three 
■words together.’ Instruct concerning Ora- 
tory. 

Decompouud (de-kom-poumr). v.t. | Prefix 
de, priv., and compound.] To decompose. ! 
[Bare.] i 

It divides and decompounds objects into a thou'^'an 1 
curious parts. A-Iaziitt. 

Decompound (de-kom-pound*'), v.t. (Prefix 
de, intens., and componml] To compramd 
a second time; to comixnmd or mix with 
that which is already compound; to form 
by a second composition. 

Decompound (de-kom-potmd'), a. 1, Com- 
posed of things or words already coinpotmd- 



Decompoimcl Loaf, 


ed; compounded a second time.— 2. In hot 
divided into a number of compound divi- 


, Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hSr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mSve; tube, tub, bpll; 


sloiLS, as a Ic'af or panicle, A decompovnd 
leaf, a leaf in which the primaiy petiuie 
givc.s off subsidiary petioles, each suppovt. 
ing acompomiid leaf. Adecompound ihaer 
a Ihovt-r ftirnu'd of eonipuuiai liuwerfi, or 
containing, within a connnun calyx, KmaJler 
calyxes, eoimnon lu R-vcral llowcV 
Decompound Mu-kom-pound^), n' A de- 
composite (which .-•Cf). 

Decompoundable idedvom-poumpji.b]), a 
'I’hat may be (h'comi;nuiidcd. 
Deconsecrate (de-konVbj-krat), r.j, 'iVi de- 
prive of .^aert'd character or of the virlno 
conieri'ed by eonseeraiion; to unconH'i-ratc" 
to Kcenlarize; :is, to di‘n,H>ee/afr n ehurch'^ 

Deconseoration (dc koubb.kr.a"'-]ioii), a. 

Till' act of uucojLSt’cl'at ing or d* privisig of 
.sacred eharaetiw; spceitb'all^, Hi,- eerehuqiy 
enipl(A'ed in nnconseeratiOg or rejideriiib 
si'fuiar anything enm^eerated, ur. a cimrrig 
cunaetery, or the like, 1 iu* forms to he old 
served do not ap]>rar in the Praver Book, 
and the cenanony is of very rtlro occur- 
rence. 

Decoped,t 2>p. [Fr. dieoupr.] Cut flovn. 
f’hiti/f“r. 

Decorament t (de'ivd-ra-ment), n. Orna- 
ment. 

Decorate pret. A: pp, doco- 

rutf'd ; ppr. decor‘itin>j. (L. di'e>trfi, from 
d<o'us, de.e.or, eojiieliue.-.', erace.l To derk 
with .lomeUdng befomii.g or oriqjjo, jq,;,] . 
to adorn; to heruitify; to i'ljiheliis'is; as, to 
decora to tls" [ar.-uu; to an cMlitice; 

to di corah a lawn with tloW‘:iv: indcchcate 
a hero with honour.-, or a lati> witlj uecom- 
jdl-iiinents - Adjirn, jo'C’.nfty, Dintfcd hdi, 
See under A hoax. - Sy.\. lb deck, Iteaidify, 
adorn, embclii‘,h. oruameni. 

Decorated (dt - brat -ed), p. and a Adorned; 
lieautilieil; endtePished. — iMcorated style. 



Window, .Style, t.t'in'infWii, t/ijord, 

inarch, the sectmd style of pcfiidnl archi- 
tecture, in use in Britain from the end of 
f he thirteenth to the beginning of the lif- 
teenth eentury, when it imssed into the 
, Perp^’^iidienlar. H is distinguished fr*>m 
i the Early English, from which it was de- 
veloped, by the more flowing or wavy lines 
of its tracery, especiaU.y <sf its wiudow.s, by 
the more, graceful combinatiuns of its foli- 
age, by the greater ric!mt‘j.s.> of the <leconi- 
tions of the eapitais of ifs < olumns, and of 
the mouldings of its doorways and nielu.s, 
finials, Ac., ami generally by a style of orua- 
mentation more profuse ami naturalistic, 
though probably eomewhat flmad. The; 
Decorated style has been divided into two 
periods, viz. the Early or flevhivtrical De- 
corated period, in which geometrit‘al iigures 
are largely introduced; and the Decorated 
style proper, iu which the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the style are exhibited, I’his 
latter perioti lias left us the fmei^t memu- 
ments of British architecture. 

Decoration (de-ko-rfi'shon}, n. 1. The net 
of adorning or emhcdlishing; orimmeiita- 
tiou.— -2, That ■which decorates or atUwns; 
something added by way of cinbtdiishment; 
ornament.— 3. Any badge, as a mesial, cross 
of honour, Arc., bestowed for slistingulshed 
services. — Hyn. Oraament, emlitdli.shment, 
garniture, trapping. 

Decorative (de'ko-rat-iv), a. Adorning; 
suited to embeili.Hh; as, decorative art. 
Decorativeuess (de'ko-rat-iv-ne.s), n. Qm- 
lity of being decorative. 

Decorator (de'kb-rat-Cr), n. One wdio adonis 
or embellishes. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; f, Sc. i^*y. 
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Decore t (de-kor'), v.t To beautify; to deco- 
rate. ‘ To decore and ])cautifie the house of 
God.’ Hall. 

Decorement t (de-korhnent), n. Embellish- 
ment; ornament; decoration. 

These decoremmts which beautify and adorn her, 
Heywood. 

Decorous (de-ko'rus), a. [L. decorus, be- 
coiniiij?.] Decent; suitable to a character, 
or to the time, place, and occasion; becom- 
ing; proper; betitting; as, atfecoroMs speech; 
decorouH l)ehaviour; a decorous dress. ‘A 
decorous pretext for the war.’ Motley. 
Decorously (de-koTus-li), adv. In a becom- 
ing manner. 

Decorousness (de-ko'rus-nes), n. Decency 
or i)ropriety of beliaviour. 

Decorticate (de-kor'ti-kat), xi.t. pret. & pp. 
decorticated; ppr. decurticating, [L. decor- 
tico, <leoorticatum, to strip the bark of£-~de, 
priv., ami cortex, bark.] To strip off the 
bark of; to peel; to busk; to take off the 
exterior coat of. ‘ Great barley dried and 
decorticated.' xirhuthnot. 

Decortication (de-kor'ti-ka"shon), w. The 
act of stripping off bark or husk. 

Decorum (de-koTum), n. [D., what is be- 
coming.] 1. Propriety of speech or beha- 
viour; suitableness of speech and behaviour 
to one’s own character and to the charac- 
ter.s present, or to the jDlace and occasion; 
seerniiness; decency; opposed to rudeness, 
licentiousness, or levity. To speak and be- 
have witlx decorum is essential to good 
breeding. 

He kept with princes due decoriayi. 

Yet never stood in awe before ’em. Swift. 

2. In arch, the suitableness of a building, 
and of its parts and ornaments, to its place 
and uses. 

Decouple (de-kbp-hV), In her. un- 
coupled; parted or severed; as, a chevron 
decuuiM. 

Deeourt t (dt*-k6i‘t'),'r.t. To drive or dismiss 
from court; to deprive of court intluenco. 

* The ^Master of Gray, now decourted.’ Mel- 

: mi. ■ ■ 

Decoy (de-koi"), fProperly tDicit-coy. Coy 
is from D. kooi, a cage; hence voyel-lcooi, a 
bird-cage, an apparatus for entrapping 
'\\'ater-r(.»wl. The name, with tlie thing, was 
pro \ nibly introduced from Holland. In N or- 
folk and Suifolk coy is a decoy and a coop for 
lobsters, j 1. A place into which wild fowls 
are decoyed in order to be caught. A decoy 
pond is kept only in a secluded situation. 
Several channels or pipes of a curved form, 
covered with light hooped net-work, lead 
from the pond in various directions. The 
wild fowl are enticed to enter the wide 
mt tilth of the channel by tamed ducks 
trained for the purpose, or by grain scattered 
on the water, When they have got well 
'ixxtt» the covered channel they are surprised 
by the decoy-man and his dog, and driven 
up into tlie funnel net at the far end, whore 
they ax’e easily caught. ~2. A fowl, or the 
likemess of one, employed to entice other 
fowl into a net or within range of shot; as, 
we use<l a duck as a decoy. ~~S. Anything 
intended to lead into a snare; any lure or 
allurement that deceives and misleads into 
evil, danger, or the power of an enemy; a 
stratagem employed to mislead or lead into 
danger. 

Decoy (de-koiO, r.t [See noun.] 1. To lead 
or lure by artifice into a snare, with a 
view to catch; to draw into any situation to 
be taken Ixy a foe; to entrap by any means 
which deceive; as, the fowler decoys ducks 
ixito a net; troops may l)e decoyed into an 
ainbusb ; one ship decoys another within 
reach of her .shot. —2. To allure, attract, or 
entice, without notion of entrapping. 

The king might be decoyed thence. Clarendon. 

—A llnre , Ent ice, Decoy. See un der Allure. 
Syn. To allure, entice, inveigle, lure, seduce. 
Decoy-bird, Decoy-duch (de-koi'berd, de- 
koi'duk), n. 1. A bird or duck employed 
to draw others into a net or situation to be 
taken.— 2. A person employed to decoy per- 
sons into .some snare, [Colloq.] 
Decoy-man. (de-koi'man), 7i. A man em- 
ployed in decoying and catching fowls. 
Decrease (de-kres'),i/'. i. pret, &jjp.decrcased; 
ppr. decreasing. [L. decresco—de, down, and 
cresco, to grow, to increase. ] To become less; 
to be diminished gradually in extent, bulk, 
quantity, or amount, or in strength, influ- 
ence, or excellence; as, the days decrease in 
length from June to Decemlxer. 

He must increase, but I roust decrease. John iii. 30. 
— Decreasing series. See PROGRESSION. — 


Decrease, Diminish. To decrease is to be- 
come less by degrees and from causes im- 
perceptible or not necessarily perceptible, 
acting, it may be, from within the object 
itself, and which ai*e not necessarily had 
regard to; as, the swelling decreases daily. 

; To diminish is to grow less through the 
action of some external cause which is had 
regard to; as, his fortune diminishes daily 
through extravagance; the troops diminish 
daily through disease and sorties. Decrease 
is the appropriate word for reduction of 
bulk or volume; diminish, for reduction of 
number. The words, however, are frequently 
employed Indiscriminately. — Syn. To lessen, 
abate, diminish, dwindle, contract, ebb, sub- 
side. 

Decrease (de-kresO, mt To lessen; to make 
smaller in dimensions, amount, quality, or 
excellence, &c. ; to dimmish gradually or by 
small deductions; as, extravagance decreases 
the means of charity; every payment de- 
creases a debt; intemperance deen'eases the 
strength and powers of life. 

N or cherish’d they relations poor, 

That might decrease their present store. Prior. 

Decrease (de-kres'), n. A becoming less; 
gradufxl diminution; wane (as applied to the 
moon); decay; as, a deerrease of revenue; a 
decrease of strength. 

See in what time the seeds, set in the increase of 
the moon, come to a certain height, and how they 
differ from those that are set in the decrease of the 
moon. Bacon. 

Decreasingly (de-kresTng-li), adm By di- 
minishing. 

Decreatiou (de-kre-a'shon), n. [Prefix de, 
priv., and creation.} The undoing of the 
act of creation; annihilation. [Rare.] 

Especially the continual decreation and annihila- 
tion of the souls of the brutes. Cudwo^dh. 

Decree (de-kreO, n. [L. decretum, from de- 
cerno, to judge— cfc, and cerno, to judge, to 
divide; Fr. decret. See Decern.] 1 . judi- 
cial decision or detemiination of a litigated 
cause. Formerly, in England, the term was 
specially used for the judgment of a court 
of equity, but the word judgment is now 
used in reference to the decisions of all 
the divisions of the supreme court.— 2. The 
judgment or award of an umpire in a case 
submitted to him.— 3. In the civil law, 
a determination or judgment of the em- 
peror on a suit between parties. Among 
the Romans, when all legislative power was 
centred in the emperor.s, it became the cus- 
tom to ask for their oi>inion and decision in 
disputed cases. Their decisions were called 
decrees, and formed part of the imperial 
constitutions.—!. An edict or law made by ' 
a council for regulating any business within ^ 
their jurisdiction; as, the decrees of eccle-si- 
astical councils.— 5. In general, an ordei', 
edict, or laiv made by a superior authority ■ 
as a rule to govern inferiors. ' 

And statesmen at her council met 

Who knew the seasons when to take i 

Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom vvider yet 

By shaping some august decree. Tennyson. \ 

6. Established law or rule. 

He made a decree for the rain. Job xxviii. 26. 

7. In theol. the purpose of God concerning 
future events.— Decree nisi (decree unless), 
in English late, the order made by the court 
for divorce, after satisfactory proof is given 
in support of a petition for dissolution of 
marriage; it remains conditional for at least 
six months, after which, unless sufficient 
cause is shown, it is made absolute, and the 
dissolution takes effect. The word occurs 
in a number of phrases made use of in Scots 
law (in which it is also written Decreet); as 
— Decree in absence, a decree pronounced 
against a defender who has not appeared 
or pleaded on the merits of the cause, the 
same as a judgment by default in English 
common law. Decree dative, a decree of a 
commissary conferring on an executor (not 
being an executor-nominate) the office of 
executor. Decree of registration, a decree 
obtained without an action for payment 
of money secured by a bond or deed con- 
taining a clause of consent to registration 
for execution. Decree of m.odification, 
a deci'ee of the teind court modifying a 
stipend to the clergyman, but not allocating 
it upon the different heritors. Decree of 
locality, a decree of the teind court allocat- 
ing the modified stipend on the different 
heritors, in the proportions in which they 
are to pay it. Decree of valuation of teinds, 

, a decree of the teind court determining the 

I extent and value of an heritor's teinds. 


Decree arbitral, an award by one or more 
arbiters. —S yn. Edict, judgment, law, order, 
ordinance, proclamation. 

Decree (de-kre'), 'O.t pret. & pp. decreed; 
ppr. decreeing. 1. To determine judicially; 
to resolveby sentence; as, the court decreed 
a restoration of the property.— 2. To detei’- 
mine or resolve legislatively; to fix or ap- 
point; to determine or decide on. 

Thou Shalt decree a thing, and it shall be estab- 
lished. Job xxii. -aS. 

They themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not 1. Slluto?!. 

Decree (dedcre'), v.i. To detemiine; to px’o- 
determine immutably; to make an edict; to 
appoint by edict. 

As my eternal purpose hath decreed. Milton. 

Decreeable (de-kre'a-bl), a. That may ]je 
decreed. 

Decreementt (de-kre^ment), n. Decree. 

‘ This unjust ’ J’oaj, 

Decreer, Decreeer (de-kre'6r), n. One who 
decrees. Qoodicin. 

Decreet (de-la’et'), n. In Scots laic, see 
Decree, 1, and sub-entries after 7. 
Decrement (de'kre-ment), n. [L. decremen- 
tum, from decresco. See Decrease. ] 1. De- 
crease; waste; the state of becoming less 
gradually. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the 
earth suffer a continual decrement. Woodward. 

2. The quantity lost by gradual diminution 
or waste.— 3. In her. the wane of tlie moon. 
4. In crystal, a successive diminution of the 
layers of molecules applied to the faces of 
tlie primitive form, by which the secondary 
forms are hypothetically pi’odnced.— 5. In 
nia,th. the small part by which a variable 
quantity becomes less and less: oppftsed to 
increment. —Equal decrement of life, a 
phrase employed in the doctrine of annui- 
ties, signifsang that of a given number of 
lives there should be au equal annual de- 
crease within a given period of years. 
Decrepit (de-krepTt), a. [Fr. deer (‘pit, from 
L. decrepiUts, broken down, worn out; ‘ con- 
cerning the origin of which,’ says Littre, 

‘ Latin etjanologists have nothing but con- 
jectures without foundation,’ but -which is 
generally regarded as being derived from 
the preposition de, and creparc, to make a 
noise, and hence as meaning originally 
noiseless.] Broken down with age; wasted 
or worn by the infirmities of old age; being 
in the last stage of decay; weakened by age. 
‘Beggary or decrcynS age.’ Milton. Sonie- 
times incoiTectly spelled Decroqjid. 

La.st, winter comes, dccrepid, old, and dull, 

(fenyus. 

Decrepitate (de-krep'it-fit), v.t. pret. & pp. 
decrepitated; ppr. decrepitating. [L. de- 
ci'epo, to break or burst, to crackle— edi and 
crepo,} To roast or calcine in a strong heat, 
with a continual bursting or crackling of 
the substance; as, to decrepitate salt. 
Decrepitate (de-kreplt-iit), v.i. To crackle, 
as salts when roasting. 

Decrepitation (de-krep'it-a."shoii), n. The 
act of flying asunder with a cx-aekiing noise 
on being heated, or the crackling noise, 
attended with the flying asunder of their 
part.s, made by several salts and minerals 
when heated. It is caused by the unequal 
sudden expansion of their substance by the 
heat, or by the expansion and volatilization 
of ’water held mechanically within them. 
Decrepitude, Decrepitness (de-krep'it-ud, 
de-ki'epTt-nes), n. [See Deceejtt.] The 
broken, crazy state of the body, produced 
by decay and the infirmities of age. 

Many seem to pass on from youth to decrefitnae 
without any reflection on the end of life, jfo/uison. 

Decrepityt (de-ki-epT-ti), n. Decrepitude. 
Chapman. 

Decrescendo (da-kresh-en^do or de-kres- 
sen'do), n. [It.] In music, a term which 
denotes the gradual -weakening of the sound. 
Decrescent (de-kres''ent), a. [L. decrescens, 
decrescentis, ppr, of decresco, to grow less. 
See Decrease.] 1 . Decreasiixg; becoming 
less by gradual diminution.— 2. In her. a 
term in blazoning, to denote the state of the 
moon when she declines from her full to 
her last quarter. 

Decretal (de-ki’et'al), a. [8ee Decree.] 
Appertaining to a decree; containing a de- 
cree. ‘A decretal ejustle of the pope,’ 
Milton. 

Decretal (de-kret'al), n. 1. An authoritative 
order or decree; specifically, a letter of the 
pope determining some point or question in 
ecclesiastical la^v.— 2. A book of decrees or 
edicts; a body of laws: specifically, pZ. the 
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second part of the caiioi] law, so called be- 
cause it c(jutains the decrees of sundry popes. 

Decretet (dc-kret'), n. Decree. Chaucer. 

Decretiont (de-kre'shon), n. [See De- 
CRT 3 ASE.’J A decreasing. 

Becretist (de-la*et'ist), n. One who studies 
or professes a knowledge of the decretals. 

Decretive (dC-kret'iv), a. Having the force 
of a decree; pertaining to a decree. 

Becretoriiy (do'kre-to-ri-li), adv. In a de- 
tiidtive mannei’. 

Decretory (de'kre-to-ri), a. 1. Judicial; de- 
finitive; c.stahlished by a decree. 

The dt'cretory rigours of a condemning sentence. 

South. 

2. Critical; detenniuing; in which there is 
some definitive event. ‘Decretory days.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Decrewt Ole-kru'), v.l [Er. deem, pp. of 
decroitre, to decrease, from L. decreseo, de- 
eretum, to decrease.] To decrease. ‘She 
still more decreioed,* Spenser. 

Decrial (de-kri'al), u. [See Decry.] A cry- 
ing down; a clamorous censure; condemna- 
tion by censure. ‘Decrial or disparagement. ’ 
Lord "Shaftesbury. 

Decrier (de-kri'er), n. One who decries or 
traduces clamorously. South. 

Decrown (de-kroun'), w-t- [D. dc, priv. , and 
E. ermon.] To deprive of a crown. * De- 
throning and decroundiiy ininces with his 
foot as it pleases him.’ Hakewill. [Hare.] 

Decrustation (de-krust-a'shon), n. The 
removal of a crust. 

Decry (de-krf), y.t. pret, & pp. decided; ppr. 
decryiny. [Fr. dderwr—de, an<l crier, to 
cry.j To cry down; to censure as faulty, 
mean, or w^orthless; to clamour against; to 
discredit by finding fault; as, to decry a I 
poem. ! 

For small errors they whole plays decry. Drycien. 
—Decry, Depreciate, Detract^ Traduce, all 
have the idea of lowering the value of an 
object. Decry, lit. to cry down, to use 
language for the purpose of representing 
an article as of inferior quality; depi'eckite, 
to lower the value of anything, as by repre- 
senting it to be already over- valued; detract, 
to take from the w'orth or merit of, as by 
ascribing one’s success to accident or an un- 
worthy cause; traduce, to lower the estima- 
tion i!i which one is held by circulating re- 
ports to his disadvantage. Detract, traduce, 
are apiilied to persons; decry, depreciate, to 
persons or things. 

Measures which are extolled by one half of the 
Icingdoui are naturally decried by the other, 

Addison. 

The business of our modish French authors is to 
depreciate human nature, Addison. 

The calumnious critic, detracting what laboriously 
■we do. Drayton. 

The man that dares traduce, because he can with 
safety to himself, is not a man. Cosuper. 

Sy^t To disparage, tratluce, depreciate, de- 
tract from, abuse, blame. 

Decubation (de-kii-ba''shon), n. [From L. 
decubo—de, and cubo, to lie down,] The 
act of lying clown. 

Decubitus (de-kiVbi-tus), n. [L. de, and 
euhitiis, a lying,] In uied. the attitude of a 
sick person in bed. See Anaclisis. 
Decuman (deldu-man), a. [L, decumanus 
for decinianus, from decimts, tenth, from 
decern, ten.] In Mom. ■milit. antiq. a term 
applied to a gate of the Eoraan camp near 
which the tenth cohorts of the legions were 
encamped. The decuman gate was the prin- 
cipal entrance to the camp, and was that 
farthest from the enemy. 

Decumbeuce,. Decumbency (de-kum'bens, 
de-kum'ben-si), n. The state of being de- 
cumbent or of lying down; the posture of 
Ijdng down. 

Decumbent (de-kum^bent), a. [L. decum- 
bens, from decimibo, to lie down—de, and 
cumbo, for cvbo, to lie down.] 1, Lying 
down; reclining; prosti’ate; recumbent. 
‘Decumbent dying sinners,’ Atterbyty.— 
2. In hot. declined or bending down, as a 
stem which rests on the earth and then 
rises again. 

Decumbently (de-kum'bent-li), adv. In a 
decumbent manner. 

Decumbiture (de-kunVbi-tiir),?i. l.Tlie time 
at which a person takes to bed, or during 
which he is confined to bed, in a disease. 

During his decumbitnre he was visited by his most 

'5 idear friend. Life o/pirmin. 

2, In asirol. the scheme or aspect of the 
heavens by which the prognostics of recov- 
ery or death are discovered. 

Decuple (de'ku-pl), a, CL.L. decuplus, from 
decern; like Gr. dekaplom, from deka, ten.] 
Tenfold; containing ten times as many. 


Decuple (de'kii-pl), n. A numlwr ten times 
.repeated,- : ■ . ■ 

Decuple (delm-pl), v.t pret. jip. derupled: 
ppr. deciipUwj. To increase to a tenfold 
proportion. 

Decurion (de-ku'ri-on), n. [L. deevno, from 
decern, ten, and (aecor<Iing to Pott) vir, a 
man, like cent aria, froiti centum aii<l taV.] 
1. An otiicer in the Koman army who coni- 
manded a decury, that is, a Ijody of ten 
soldiers, —2. Any coniiminder or overseer 
ten, whether men or households; bi>ecit]- 
cally, a tything-man. 

He instituted decurians through both those coh,*- 
nies, that is one over every ten families. 

.Sir IF. Tenipie. 

Decuriouate (de-kuTi-on-at), n. The state 
or office of a decurion. 


DecurreucyCde-kur'rcn- 
si), 11 . 'Theprohuigation 
of a leaf, or the part of 



De current Leaf- 
Thistle. 


it prolonged, below the 
place of insertion on the 
stem, 

Decuxreut (do-ku'rent), 
a. (L. decurrens, deevr- 
rentis, ppr. of decurro, 
to run down— -dc, and 
eurro, to run.] Extend- 
ing downward l^eyond 
the place of insertion; 
as, a decurrent leaf, tliat 
is, a sessile leaf having 
its base extending down- 
ward along the stem. 

Decurreutly (de-ku'- 
rent-li), adv. Iii a de- 
current manner. 

Decur sion t (de - kor ' - 
shon), n. [L, deciirsio, decursinnis, a run- 
ning down, from decurro—dc, and curm, in 
nin.] The act of running down, as a Htivmn. 
Decursive (de-ker.s'iv), a. Itunning <inwii; 
decurrent, Loudon. 

Decursiyely <de-k6rs'iv-U), adv. In a de- 
cursive manner; decurrently. — A’cursrre/)/ 
pinnate, in hoi. aijplied to a leaf having tlie 
leaflets decurrent or nmniiig along the 
petiole. 

Decurtt (de-kerP), v.t. [L. den trio, to cut 
oft— t/c, down, and curtm, shortened. ] To 
sliorten by cutting olf; to abridge. ‘ Tour 
deeuried or headless clause.’ Bide. 
Decurtationtfde-k^rt-iVshuubn.. [L.decurto, 
to shorten.] The act of slu>rtenmg or cut- 
ting short; abridgment. 

Decury (deku-ri), n. [L. decuria, a com- 
pany of ten, ivom decern. See DEcnauN,] 
A set of ten men under a decurion. Sir IP. 
Raleigh. 

Decussate (de-kusTit), v.t. pret. pp. de- 
cimated; ppr, decimating. [L. dceimo, to 
divide crosswise in the form of a X, from 
decimis, the number 10, which the Itmnans 
represented by .X,] To intersect so us to 
make acute angles, thus X ; or in ge!n.fru{, 
to intersect; to cross, as lines, raj’s of light, 
leaves, or nerves in the body. 

Decussate, Decussated (de-kus’ut, de- 
kusTit-ed), a. 1. Crossed; 
intersected,— 2. In hot. ap- 
plied to bodies which are 
arranged in pairs altern- 
ately crossing each other 
at regular angles.— -A de- 
cussated period, in rhet a 
period consisting of two 
rising and two’ falling 
clauses, placed in alternate 
opposition to each other. 

For example, * If impud- 
ence could effect as much 
in courts of justice, as 
insolence sometimes does in the country, 
Csecina would now yield to the impudence 
of .^butius, as he then yielded to his insolent 
assault.' 

Decussately (d§-kus'at-li), adv. In a de- 
cussate manner. 

Decussation (de-kus-a'shon), n. The act of 
crossing at right or at acute angles; an inter- 
section in the form of X; the crossing of two 
lines, rays, or nerves, which meet in a point 
and then proceed and diverge. 
Decussatively (de-kus'a.tivdi), adv. Cross- 
wise in the form of an X. 

Decussorium (de-kus-so^ri-um), n. [L. de- 
omso, to divide.] In surg. an instrument 
for depressing the dura-mater after trephin- 
■ ing. 

Dedal, Dedalian (de'dal, de-da'Ii-an), «, 
Same as Dmdal (which see). 

Dedalous (de'da-lus), a. Same as Dcedalous 
(which see). 
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Dede,tr,/. To itormue dead; to die, ‘Then 
all my indimri^ uau to Chancer 

Bedecoratet (doMii-dobmt;, r.t. [L. dede- 
cum, di'f/ccucatuui. to dihgrai'o d<;, down 
ond d.rcuru. .See I>Ki‘oitATE.j To (ik-frace! 
Bailey. ^ 

Dedeccratioat (de-de'krM'aTdion), n. a 

diNgraeing, BaiLy. 

Declecordust {'tld-dt ’ko-rus),«. Disgraceful- 
mibecoming. Bailey. ’ 

Dedeatition i rdo-deji-ti’.shon), n. [L, 
priv., ami M. deni if inn.] The, sliodding of 
teeth. • Dedenfifioi, ny failing of teeth.’’ Sir 
T. Bmirue. 

Dedicate (<l<-’di-kat). rj. pivt. a* pp, ded?- 
eafed; ppr. d>dicuiiay. \ 1. dedim de, nml 
ilicn, dicarr, to von, prohti.vo, dtg-ote, dedi» 
tab*.] 1. To set apart ami euh.M'cratu to a 
divine Being, </i* to a sacred ]mrj,us<, ; to de- 
vote to a sacrod use, by a Hih-nm act. or by 
ivJigiouH {*erfnioiiios; as, to dedieufc vessels, 
trea'iurcH, a leinpic, an altar, or a church’ 
to G<kI ()!’ to a religious us<;. 

Vessel;, i.f Lr-u:-, which ks'-ig iJavid di.’ ahii- 
cate fo tiit; l.i'.rU. e Suns, vui. i..,, u, 

2. I’o ajjpropriate to any p('r.son or purpose; 
to give wlioily or c-arnc.stly up to. 

To the fai c f»f ,ier:l usyst If I'U Jrtiic.itte. Shal'. 

We Hhafi litake no apitlmjy fe.r deaWatinp n few 
paUf's t'*tho riioajv.if.'U < i th..!’ hUererAini; .iiej most 
iiitE.orjant qne".,a>m. Jfacauiay. 

3. To inscribe or jiddD-ss to a patron, friend, 
or public eliaracti'i’; as, to dedirafe a Isook. 
Tiiesc to In', inenatny—iijncc h<; held them dear ... 

1 dciiitate, I tunsccotP.! vath tears*.. 

These Idylls. ’/enjtystm, 

Bys. To devote, mmmtrnte, hallow, set 
a]»art. 

Dedicate (de'di-kui). a. Dmisvcrati'd; de- 
; vrdt'd; appro] iriated. *A thing dedicate 
1 unto God/ SprhnuH. 

I Dedicatee (do'di-ka-tr/'), n. One to whom a 
, thing i.s dtMlie.atcd. Kdin. Uer. [Hare.] 

. Dedication ide-di-kaThon), a 1 . The act 
j of eonsecratuig tt* a divine Being, oy to a 
; sacred use, often witii rcdlgioua soimnnitios; 

; sidemn appropriidion; as, the dedimthm of 
.‘-Solomon’s temple. --g, 'I'he a/’t ni devoting 
, or giving eaiw-dly U]i to.-Tj. An address, 
]>ret1[.xt,Ml tu a bo/sk, and fonuerly inscribed 
til ji jtairitii, ti.difying respect ami re<'<t!u- 
; memiing the work b* his pr/tte*tion and 
. favour; now chiefly u<ldrf!S.«!i,*d to friends 
I of tlie antiior, /,u’ to juibllc characters, 

I sim]dy us a murk of ulfeetion or esteem, 
i Dedication-day, Dedication-feast (de-di- 
; ka'.shf n*iiu, iie-tii'kuTinuS'fc.-t),?/. An annual 
I f/hstivnl commcnior.ding thec/msccration of 
! a tdiiirs'h. Termed also a Meni or Wake. 
j See Wake. . ' ■ . 

, Dedicator (tie’iii-kut-crb u. turn who dedi- 
' ihites ; one win > hirev'd /cs ;t ! n » ik to u patron, 
friend, or ](Ub!iu dmruettir. 

Dedicatory, Dedicatorial (dt'di-ka-to-ri, 

\ de'di-ku-t<y’ri-al), a. thuupcsiug a dedica- 
' tion; serving as a detlication. ‘An cjdstle 
tied icatury. ’ Dryden. 

Dedicatory t (deui-ka-to-ri), n, 'indication. 
*A formal dedleatury." Miltun. 

Dedimus (do di-mns), u. [L, wc have given, 
from do, to give, because tin- writ called 
by this name lu'gan potcstutcin,’ 

we have given p(?^ve}^ f Iti lau\ a writ to 
commi.sHien a privale individual to do .some 
act in place of a Judge, as to examine a 
I witness, 

Deditiou (de-di’shon), u. fL. ded/Vm. from 
dedo, t<i yield— dc, and do, tc* give.] The act 
of yie’hling anytliiiig; Mirivndcr. 
DedoIattOUfdc-dol-aThon), n. [Ldedoloyk- 
dolatum, tu hew away- -dc, fn/in, and dulare, 
to chip with an axe.) A texmi sometiuies 
used by surgeons to exjuv.Sfi the acth/u by 
whiedi acutting instrument dividfsoldiquely 
any part of the body, producing n wmunl 
aecompunied by loss of substance. Wounds 
by dedolat-ion nn/st frequently occur </u the 
head. 

Dedoleutt (de'«'id-huit), a. (L dedohm, de- 
, dolentis, pp’r. of dedoh’o, to give over griev- 
i ing— dc, priv,, and (bdcQ, to" grieve. j Feel- 
' ing no .soiTow or compunction. 

Deduce ule-dusO, v.t. pret. App. deduced; 
ppr. deducing. |L. deduco—dr, ami dttvo, to 
lead, bring, or draw. See l)i’K.E.3 I To 
draw; to bring; to take the subject of. 

O go<lde;ss, r,ay, shall I dedure my rhymes 
From the dire nation in its early times? Popt. 

2. To draw from, in reasoning; to attain or 
arrive at, as a truth, opiin<m, or proposition, 
from premises; to infer from wha’ 


cedes. 


hat pre- 


Rcasoning is nothing but the laculty of deducim’-w- 
known truths from pnnci!>les already known. Loehe. 


Fate, ffix, fat, fg-U; me, met, her; piue, pin; nSte, not, mSve; tfibe, tub, bull; oO, pound; ti. So. ab«ue; 3^^ Sc. iey. 
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5. t To deduct. 

A matter of four hundred 

To be deduced upon the pa3unent. B. Jenson, 

4. t To lead forth, as a colony; to transplant. 

He should hither deduce a colony. Sclden. 

6. t To trace the course of; to describe at 
length. 

J will deduce him from his cradle, till he w.is swal- 
lowecl up in the of fatalitj'. Sir H. IVotton. 

fj.f To bring before a court of justice for 
decision. i>’aco n,—SYN. To infer, conclude, ! 
gather, draw, collect, derive. 

Dedncemeat (de-dushnent), n. The thing i 
drawn from or deduced; inference; that 
which is collected from premises. i 

Deducibility (de-dush-hiUi-ti), n. The qua- ' 
lity of being dodiicible; deducibleness. ^ 
Cderidge. 

Deducible (de-dus'i-bl), a. 1. That may he 
deduced by reasoning from premises; infer- 
rible; discoverable. 

The properties of n. triangle are deducible from the 
complex idea of three lines 'including a .space. Locke. 

2. t Capalile of being brought dowm. , 

As if God (were) deducible to human imbecility. 

Stale Trials, 1640. 

Deducibleness (de-dus'i-bl-nes), n. Quality 
of being deducible. 

Deducive (de-dus'iv), a. Performing the act 
of <leduction. [Eare.] 

Deduct (de-duktOjU.f, [L. defZwco, deductum. 
Bee DEPUCE.l 1. To take away, separate, 
or remove, in numbering, estimating, or 
calculating; to subtract; as, from the sum 
of two numbers deduct the lesser number; 
from the amount of profits deduct the charges 
of freight.— 2. t To reduce; to bring down. 

Do not it to days. Massiu^^er. 

5. t To lead forth, as a colony; to deduce. 

The Philippinns ... a people deducted out of the 

city of Pliilippos. Udall. 

Deduction (de-duk'shon), n. [L, dcductio, 
dedKctionifi, from deduce. See Deduce.] 

1. The act of deducting or taldng away; as, 
the deduction of the subtrahend from the 
miimend.— 2. That which is deducted; sum 
or amount taken from another; defalcation; 
abatement; as, this sum is a deduction from 
tiie yearly rent— S. The act or method of 
drawing inferences, or of deducing from 
prerniae.s; the bringing down or tracing of 
one thing from another. ' The deduction of 
one language from another. ’ J ohmon. 

To rlraw out fi particular truth from a general truth 
in which it is inclosed, is deduction. Fleming. 

4. That which is drawn from premises; fact, 
opinion, or hypothesis, collected from prin- 
ciples ()!• facts stated, or established data; 
inference; consequence drawn; conclusion; 
as, this opinion is a fair deduction from the 
jirinciples you have advanced.— Byn. Abate- 
ment, discount, diminution, inference, con- 
seqaeneo, conclusion. 

Deductive (de-dukt'iv), a. reducible; that 
is or may be deduced from premises. 

All knowledge is deductive. Glanville. 
--Deductive iTanoning, the process of scien- 
tific inquiry by which we pursue laws into 
their remote consequences, or the process of 
deriving necessary consequences from ad- 
mitted 'or established premises, as distin- 
guished from imliictive reasoning, by which 
we arrive at general laws or axioms by an 
accumulation of facts. See Induction. 

Deductively (de-duktfiv-li), adv. Ey regular 
deduction; by way of inference; by conse- 
quence. 

Dedultjt n. [Pr ] Pleasure; sport; pastime. 

Upon his bond he bare for his deduit 

An egle tame, as any lily white. Chaucer. 

Deduplication (de-du'pli-ka"shon), n. [L. 
de, priv., and E. duplication (w’hich see).] 
In hot. the same as Chorim (which see). 

Dae (de), u To die, [Scotch.] 

Andforbonnie Annie Lawrie 

I'd lay me doun and dee. Scotch sottg. 

Dee (do), n. A dairymaid. [Scotch.] See 
Dey. 

Deed (<led), n. [A. Sax. deed, a deed, from 
d6n, to do. In the other Teut langiuiges 
we have feel, ddd, D. and 'Dan. daad, Goth. 
deds, G. t/iat, a deed. See Do.] 1. That 
which is done, acted, or etfected; an act; 
a fact: a word of e.xtensive application, in- 
cluding whatever is done, good or bad, great 
or small. 

And Joseph said to them, What deed is this which 
ye have done? Gen. xliv. 15, 

What is't you do? A deed without a name. Shak. 

Words are women, deeds are men. Herbert. 

2, Illustrious act; exploit; achievement. 


Artlnir yet had done no deed of arms. Temiyson. 

3. Power of action; agency. 

With will and created free. Milton. 

4. In law, a writing containing some conti'act 
or agreement, and the evidence of its execu- 
tion; particularly, an instrument on paper 
or parchment, conveying real estate to a 
purchaser or donee. A deed may be either 
an indenture or a deed-poll; the former 
being made by more parties than one, the 
latter by one only. See these terms.— 
deed, in fact; in reality. These words axe 
generally united and ctilled an adverb; but 
sometimes they are separated by very, in 
very deed.— Deed of saying, \ the executing 
what has been said or promised; perform- 
ance of wha,t has been undertaken. 

In the plainer and simpler kind of people, the deed 
of saying is quite out of use, Shak. 

Deed (ded), v.t To convey or transfer by 
deed; as, he deeded all his estate to his eld- 
est son. [Colloq. United States.] 

'Deed (ded), adv. and mterg. A contraction 
for [Obsolete and Scotch.] 

Deed-box (dedUoks), n. A tin case in a 
lawyer’s office for keeping deeds, &c. Gene- 
rally each considerable estate has a separate 
box for itself. 

Deedful (ded'f ql), a. Characterized or marked 
by deeds or exploits; full of deeds; stirring. 

* A deedful Tennyson. 

Deedless (dedTes), a. Inactive; not perform- 
ing or having performed deeds or exploits. 
‘Spealdng in deeds, and deedless in his 
tongue.’ Shale. 

Deed-poll (ded'pol), n. A deed not indented, 
but polled, that is, having the edges cut even. 

A deed-poll is made by one party only. See 
under Deed, n. 4. 

Deedy (dedfi), a. Industrious; active. 
Cowper. [Eare.] 

Deem (dem), v.t. [A. Sax. deman, to deem, 
to judge, to condemn, from doin, doom, 
judgment ; same word as term. -dom.. See 
Doom. Cog. Icel. donna, Dan. damme, Goth. 
{ga)do}njan, to judge,] 1. To think; to 
judge ; to hold in opinion ; to conclude on 
consideration ; to regard ; as, he deems it 
prudent to be silent. 

For never can I deem him less than god, Dryden. 
Yet he who saw this Geraldine 
Had deemed her sure a thing divine, Coleridge. 

2. t To adjudge; to decree. 

If ye deeme me death for loving one 
That loves not me. Syenser. 

Syn. To think, consider, judge, believe, 
suppose. 

Deem (dem), v.i. To judge; to think; to esti- 
mate; to suppose. 

And, knights and kings, therebreathes not one of you 
W'ill dee?n this prize of ours is rashly given; 

His prowess was too wondrous. Tennyson. 

Deemt (dem), n. Opinion; judgment; sur- 
mise. 

How now I what wicked is this? Shak. 
Deemster (dem'ster), n. {Deem, and suffix 
ster (which see).] The name of two judges 
in the Isle of Man who act as the chief- 
justices of the island, the one presiding over 
the northern the other over the southern 
division. They hold coui'ts weekly at Dou- 
glas, -Eanisey, and other places. Compare 
Doomster. 

Beene, Din; noise, Spenser. 

Deep (dep), a. [A. Sax. dedp, deep, profound. 
Cog. D. diep, Dan. dyb, G. tief, deep; from , 
root of dq), dive.} 1. Extending or being 
far below the surface; descending far down- 
w’urd; profound: opposed to shallow; as, 
deep water; a deep pit or weU. 

You niay think long over those few words without 
exhausting the deep wells of feeling and thought con- 
tained in them. , Jiuskin. 

2. Low in situation; being or descending far 
below the adjacent land; as, a deep valley. 

3. Entering far; piercing a great way; as, a 
tree in a good soil takes deep root; a spear 
struck deep into the flesh. — 4. Ear from the 
outer part; secreted. 

A spider deep ambushed in her den. Dryden. 

5. Absorbed; engrossed; wholly occupied; 
as, deep in figures. ‘How deep am I in 
love.’ Shale. ~~T>. Hot superficial or obvious; 
hidden; secret. 

He disco vereth deep things out of darkness. 

Job xii. 22. 

7. Eemote from comprehension; hard to 
penetrate or understand; unintelligible. 

0 Lord, . . . thy thoughts are very deep. Ps, xcii, 5. 
A people of deeper speech than thou canst perceive. 

Isa. xxxiii, 19. 

8. Sagacious ; penetrating ; profoundly 
learned; having the power to enter far into 


a subject; as, a man of deep thought; a deep 
divine. clerks she dumbs,' Shah — 

9. Artful; contriving; concealing artifice; in- 
sidious; designing; as, a friend, hollow, 
treacherous. — 10. Grave In sound; low; as, 
the deep tones of an organ.— 11. Great in 
degree; intense; excessive; profound; as, 
deep silence; deep darkness; deepj T>overty;. 
deep grief; a deepj brown. 

The Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam. Gen. ii, 21. 

12. Muddy; boggy: applied to roads. ‘Tlie 
ways in that vale were dce^L’ Clarendon. — 

13. Heart-felt; affecting. 

O God! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shak. 

14. Eeaching back fi'om the front; especially, 
reaching or extending far back from tlie 
front; as, a company six deep. ‘ A deep and 
gloomy wood.’ }Vcrdsworth. ‘ Sliadowiug 
squadrons deep.* Milton. — 15. Intricate; not 
easily understood or unravelled; as, a deep 
plot or intrigue. 

Deep (dep), n. 1, Anything remarkalde fc>r 
depth; specifically, the sea; the abyss of 
waters; the ocean; any great collection of 
water.' 

He ma 4 ;eth the deep to boil like a pot. Job xli. 31. 
Launch out into the deep, and let clown your nets. 

Luke V. 4. 

2. That which is profound, not easily fa- 
thomed, or incomprehensible; abyss. 

A great free glance into the very deeps of thought. 

Carlyle. 

Thy judgments are a great deep, Ps. xxxvi. 6. 

3. The most still or solemn part; the midst. 

The deep of night is crept upon your talk. Shak, 

Deep (dep), adv. Deeply; to a great depth; 
profoundly. 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. Pope. 
versed in books, and shallow in himself. Milton. 

Deep-browed (dep'broud), a. Having a 
brow of great depth, or great extent per- 
pendicularly ; hence, of large mental en- 
dowment; of great intellectual capacity. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 

That deep^broiv'd Homer ruled as his demesne. 

Keats, 

Deep-domed (dep'domd), a. Having a lofty 
dome or vault: deep here corresponds to 
the Latin altus. 

The deep) -domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset. Tennyson. 


Deep-drawing (dep'dra-ing), a. Eeciuiring 
considerable depth of water to float in; 
sinldng deep in the water. ‘ Deep-drawing 
barks.’ Shale. 

Deepen (depfii), v.t 1. To make deep or 
deeper; to sink lower; ns, to deepen the 
channel of a river or harbour; to deepen a 
well.— 2. To make deeper, greater, stronger, 
or more intense; to increase; to heighten; as, 
to deepen gloom; to deepen a colour; to 
deepen grief or sorrow; to deepen the horrors 
of the scene.— 3. To make more sad or 
gloonij^ ‘To deepen the murmurs of the 
flood.’ Pope.—i. To make more grave; as, 
to deepen the tone.s of an organ. "Deepen-- 
ing thy voice with the deepening of the 
night.’ Teyinyson. 

Deepen (dep'n), v.i. To become more deep, 
in all its senses; as, the W’ater deepens at 
every cast of the lead. 

Lo ! where the giant on the mountain stands, 

His blood-red tresses deepenmg in the sun. Byron. 

Ay me, the sorrow deepe^ts down. Tennyson. 

Deep-fett (dep'fet), a. Fetched or drawn 
from a depth. 

A rabble that rejoice 

To see my tears, and hear my groans. 

' Shak. : :: 

Deep-laid (deplad), a. Formed with pro- 
found skill or artifice. 

Deeply (depTi), adv. 1. At or to a great 
depth; far below the surface; as, a fashinn 
deeply rooted in our nature; precepts deeply 
engraven on the heart. — 2, Profoundly; 
thoroughly; to a great degree; intensely; as, 
deeply skilled in ethics or anatomy. ‘The 
deeply red juice of buckthorn.’ Boyle. 

They have deeply corrupted themselves. Hos. ix. 9. 

3. To or from the inmost recesses of the 
heart; with great sorrow; most feelingly. 

He sighed deeply in his spirit. Jlark viii. 12. 


4. Gravely; with low or deep tone; as, a 
deeply toned instrument. — 5. With profound 
skill; with art or intricacy; as, a deeply 
laid plot or intrigue. 

Deep -mourning (dep'niorn-ing), n. In 
dress, full or complete mourning. 

Deep-moutbed (depfinouTHd), a. Having a 
sonorous, loud, hollow voice; as, a deep)- 
mouthed dog. 


ch, c^ain; dh, Sc. loc/i; g, ^0; j,iob; fi, Fr. to?i; sing; then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, tchig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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*Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog s honest bark 
Bav deeMnoiithed welcome as we draw near home. 

Byron, 
of being 


Deepness (dep'nes) n. 1. The state 
deep, in all its senses; depth. 

And forthwith tliey .siirung up, because they had 
no of earth. Mat, siii. 5. 

2. Craft; insidiousiie.ss. ‘The lieepnm of 
Satan.’ Gregory. 

Deep-sea (dep'.se), a. delating or belonging 
to the deeper parts of the ocean, the parts 
deeper than 20 fathoms; as, the rieep-sea 
lead; deep-sea dredging. — Deep-sea lead 
()iai(t\ u lino with a mark or knot at every 
10 fathoni.s, and a smaller mark at the 
rniildle of each interval, currying a lead at 
the bottom of which is a coat of wliite 
tallow, to bring ap distinguishing objects 
from tlie bottom, such as shells, ooze, 
vegetation, &c. In more modern forms the 
line can he slipped Iram the lead when it 
reaches the liottom, and the character of 
the ground determined by qnills which 
have been driven into the soil by the w^eight 
of tlie lead. 

Deepsomet (ddp'sum), a. Beep. ‘The 
deepsnnie watrie heaps.' Chapman, 

Deep-waist (dep'wast), 71 . J^'aut (a) the 
part of the open skids betw’een the main 
and fore drifts in a man-tjf-war. (&)The 
remaining part of a ship's deck when the 
quarter-deck and forecastle are very much 
elevated above the level of the main-deck, 
so as to leave a vacant space on the middle 
of the upper deck. 

Deep-waisted (dep'wast-ed), a. Having a 
deep waist, as a ship when the quarter-deck 
and fc/recastle are rai.se<l from 4 to U feet 
above the level of the main-deck. 

Deer (der), n, sing, ami pf. [A. J^ax. deor, 
any wild animal, ami specifically a deer. In 
Goth, the word apjK'ars as dius, in i>. as 
dk}\ in Ban. and Icel. dgr, Sw. diur, G. thier 
— -a beast, especially a wihl beast. The Gr. 
thPr and L. /era, a wild ]>ea.st, are not 
connected Avith this word.] 1, t Any wild 
quadruped. 

But rats and uiico and .sitcli srtiaU desr 

Havu beyn Tnm n food fur seven long ye.nr, 

2. A liniifcan genus (Coiums) of ruminant 
quadrupeds now constituting the family 
Cervidm, wdiich hy some naturalists has been 
divided into .several genera, others rt.'gartling 
the genus and fumil.A a.s ci t-extensive. The dis- 
tinguBliing characteristic.^ of tlie genus ai-e, 
that the members of it have solid raiuined 
horns Avhich they shed every year, and eight 
cutting teeth in the lower juAv and none in 
the upper. The horns or antlers always 
exist on the head of tlie male, and some- 
times on that of the female. The forms of 
the horns are A’^ailnus; .^ometime.s they spreml 
into broad palms which send out sharp 
snags around their outer edges; sometimes 



they divide fantastically into branches, some 
of which project over the forehead, whilst 
others are reared upAvards in the air; or they 
may be so reclined backwards that the ani- 
mal seems almost forced to carry its head 
in a stiff erect posture. There are several 
species of deer, as the red deer, the fallow- 
deer, the roe-huck, the rein-deer, the moose- 
deer, the American, elk, black-tailed deer, 
long-tailed deer, Mexican deer, <fec. 
Deer-berry (der'be-ri), n. 1. An English 
name for the plant Qaultheria proctmbem. 
2. An American name for the shrub Vde- 
cinimn stamvneum. 

Deer-fold (der'fold), n. A fold or park for 
deer. 

Deer-grass <dg/gras), n. Ithexia, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Melastomacese, the 


of which are low perennial, often I 
bristly, herbs. Called also Meadoiv-heanty. 
Deer-bair (der'har), w. Ilcaih club-rush ' 
{Seirpus cespitosus), \ 

Moss, lichen, aiul drer-Aair are fast covering those j 
stones, to cleanse which had been tlie business of I 
his life. Sir tr. Scoi.'. [ 

Deer-liound (der'inmnd), «. A hound for ^ 
hunting deer; a stag-hound. | 

Deer-mouse (dei*''ni<jus), n. The common ■ 
name of the animals belonging to the genus ; 
Meriimes, an American genus of rodent ' 
animals allied tu the mice and the jerboas < »f ; 
the Old World, T’he deei’-mouse of Canada i 
(M. eanadensis) is a pretty little animal, of i 
the size of a mouse, with very hmg hiiid-k-gs i 
and tail, and very short fore-legs. i 

Deer-neck (tlerTiek), n. A thin in formed 
neck, as of a horse. i 

Deer-skin (der'skin), a. The skin of a deer; ; 
tlie leather made from it. | 

Deer-stalker (dei’^stak-er), n. One who : 

practises deer-stalking. 

Deer-stalking (der'stak-ing), n. 'I’he hunt- 
ing of deer on foot by hiding and stealing - 
ujion them umiAvares. 1 

Deesis(de-B'sis), n. IGr. dersis, siipp!icati< m. ] | 
In rket an inAaication or entreaty to the ! 
Supreme Being. 

Deess t (de'es), w. [Fr. cb-imu.] A goddess. ■ 
Croft. } 

Deev (doAO, n. In nncmit Peman myth. | 
one of the inferior spirits in the king- ; 
doin of darkness. In modern Persian ; 
7nyth. one of a edass of malignant being.s I 
aliiCMl to fairies, the implacable enemies of j 
the Peri.s. ! 

Deevil (de'vil), n. Devil. [Scotch, b- Deer// | 
bnekie, an imp of Satan. See imcKiK. I 

Deface (de-faaO, r.t. pret, A. pp. defaced; ; 
pgv. defacing. [L. dc, priv. andyenuV'.v, face.] | 

1. To destroy or mar the face or .surface of; ’ 
to injure the beauty of; to disilgure; a.s, to j 
deface a monument; to deface an cdiiice,-- > 

2. To injure, destroy, spoil, or inai", to eraK; ; 

or olditerate; as. to deface letrers or Avrit- | 
ing; to deface a record. Tlenco - li.f T’o de- | 
stroy; to cancel, as a deed or liuiu!, I 

Pay him six thous-inU, ami di’/ruv thu boui!. S/iiU', I 

Defaced (de-fast'), p. and a. injured on rhe j 
surface ; disfigured ; marred; erased.— - /h-- , 
faced e&m, coin 011 Avhic.h any name or j 
AAfords have been .stamped other tliaii tlin.^e | 
inipi‘essed by the mint in accordance Avith 
statute. Act 1.6 and 17 Viet, eii. mulo'S any : 
such defacing, Avifh or without dimimiliou ■ 
of the Aveighf of tin; coin, a misdemcaunur ' 
in England and Ireland, and in Seotlaiui a 
eriiae or offence, in both case.A pnni.diuldc 
hy fine or impri.sonmeiit. 'J’he object of th«=* 
government in obtaining the, act Avas to .stop 1 
the xiractiee of stamping the names of }a!r- 
sons, firms, Ac., upon coins by A\^ay of ad- 
vertiseimjnt. Defaced coin is not u legal 
tender, and any person uttering it is subject 
to a penalty of 408., the prosecution, how- 
ever, cannot be commenced without the 
sanction, in England and Ireland, of the 
attorney-general, and in Scotland, of the 
lord-advocate. 

Defacement (de-fas'ment), n. 1. Injury to 
the surface or exterior of ; erasure; obliter- 
ation.— 2. That wdiicli mars beauty or dis- 
■ figures./; ■ 

The image of God is purity and the dcfManent Hin. 

■Bac&n. 

Defacer (de-fas'(5r), n. He Avho or that Avhic.h 
defaces ; one aaTio injures, mars, or dis- 
. figuim' :■ 

Defacibgly (de-fas'ing-li), ad'c. In a defac- 
ing nuinner. 

De facto: (de fak'td). [L.] Actually; in fact; 
in I’eality; existing; as, a king de facto, dis- 
tinguished from a king dc jure, or by right, 
Defsecation, n. See Defecation. 
Defailaacet (de-fal'ims), n. [Fr. See Fail.] 
Failure; miscarriage, ‘That unhappy de- 
failamef Glmwille. 

Defjaileiir,tDefailuret (do-ffiFur), n. Defail- 
ance. ‘A defaileur of jurisdiction. ' Barrow. 
Defaite,t Defatted, t pp- [Fr.j Wasted. 
Chmtcer. 

Defalcate (de-fal'kat), u. t pret. A pp. de- 
falcated; ppv. defalcating. [B,L. defalco, 
defalcatam, to cut off with a sickle, hence 
to deduct— L. de, down, and falx, falcis, a 
sickle.] To cut off; to take away or ileduct 
a part of ; used chiefly of money, accounts, 
rents, income, Ac. [Karo.} 

The natural method . . . would be to take the pre- 
sent existing estimates as they stand, and then to 
show wtmt may be practicably and safely defalcated 
from them, Bnrke. 

Defalcatet (de-fal'kat), a. Cui’tailed. ‘De- 


falcate of their comJign [irai.'ius.’ 

Bigot. 

Defalcation (do-fal-kiVahon), 1 , The act 
<4’ flitting oh’ nr deducting a part; deduc- 
ti«m; dimhmtinn: abatement; .as, 'let him 
have the amount of his rent Avithont defctl- 
cat.ion. 


Sir T. 


The te.i table ir, fnith with it'; custnuiary l-hl of 
fare, and waho-,;t. any ui.'unu.-r oi' dtfainaion. 

2. That wliich iseui off; diniiiuitioilnu'ficit* 
as, this los.s vMuIrfalrittioti from the revenue’ 
A niHiietary liefieieney ihrough bivaeh of 
trn.st by (Uie Avlio has management nr ehur<>-e 
of cash; a framhilent deficiency in munev 
matters. 

lie w.i'-. chni'giai vitL hirge 

Defalcator (de'fni-kaber), n.’ 
gniit.t of a lu’eaeh <4 irust or emhizzlement 
in money matters; a (lefjuilter. 

Defalk t (de-f.alk'), v. t. 'i't» ficfalcate. Dr. If 
J/fav!. 

Defamation (de-fa-mrV.shon), a. f.'-iee Be- 
FAAin. j 'i'he ut ti'i-ing of slanderons Avoids 
Avith a vii Av to injure another ^ reputation; 
the malicious uttering id slanderous avoids 
respecting aiuttlur Avhiclt tend to de.sti'oy 
or impair his go(jd name, character. ortM.'cu- 
pation ; alamJer; calmnny. Tt> constitute 
defamation in law tht.;Avor<lsniUht la* spoken 
nudicimi.dy. Befaimdion isiumi.shableeither 
by action uti the cuhe at eommon-Iaw tu' Ity 
statute. 

it is .icert.'Ja -ij-n nf an lU IsMn to !.t; hnchr.ed to 
iic/aomthot. Br. Ikhid. 

SYS. Slander, ealnmiiy, dciractiou. asper- 
sion. 

Defamatory (de.fam'a*tc»-ri), a. Cahimni- 
Oils; siaisiierou.*-; containing defaiuation; 
falsi; ami injurious to rejmtatson; 
iinfory ihfainatorg Avritiiig.s. 'De- 

famaforg reports,' Dr. H. More. 

Defame/ de-la mb. r.l. pret. A pp. defamed; 
p]»r. deftuning. [L h. defaoufte, to ilispar- 
age, defame — fh', priv., and fnma, fame.} 
1. Tc» slander; to urtor nialiciou-iy respect- 
ing aiiotiier wordn Avhieh tt-n»i to injure hijg 
reputation or oeeiipatlou; us to r-ay a jufige 

1. - corrupt, a man i;- terjured, a trader is a 
knave.'- 2. 'I’o speak vAli oi; tu di.diouour hy 
false report-; to calunmiale; to libcd: to im- 
pair the repmutiou of by acl-t or word,-. 

ilcii'ii;' dfimcd, we eiitruiit, . t 
,T To eh.'irge; to aevuse. ‘Ib.-becea, , . . ig 
d. famed of sorcery practised on the iiersou 
of u noble knight,' Sir IV. .setJt. ihare.*-- 
4. ‘id lower the fmiHMif; to bring into dis- 
repute: to make intanjou.N 

'I he fjr.in'i I'lM li.ujn* of *. ".aAenn, 

/.Jf/dwrj' h^t ciei'y i.h.irha.u; 7'"arjmi. 
Asperse, Defnne, Slander. 

Sec A.-'i’Klisb,- ^V\ lo calumniate, ahjarse, 
libel, vilify, shuidcr, d* -tract from. 

Defame Mde-mndX H'r.l Infamy. 

S*> osij'hj- all f tyfour*-'. t!i it true laiighihood djairic 
From .lU l^ivue kiu, fills hr li lai bed Av.th ifr/antc. 

Defamed fde ffumr), p. and a. 1. Shiinlered. 

2. in her. applied, to an aniniui, us the liuii, 
whidi ha.H lost its tail. 

Defamer (de-farn'orh u. A .danderer; n de- 
tractor; a calumniator, ‘'t'he scandalous 
hicliisation of dgfuiHcrs/ Faddlng. 
Defaming (de-fumhng), n. ,1 let'amui i< »n ; slan- 
der. 

Defamingly (dc-funding-ll), udr. In a de- 
faming manner. 

Defamonst (deTuinum), a. Conveying de- 
famation; reju’ouehful. ‘ Jhfumims Avords,* 
Hof inshed. 

DefatlgaMet (de-fat'i-gadd), a. Uabk; to 

be Avearied. 

We were all made on i;et parnose dcfitiifnNf, so 
that ail dfjgree*. of life udichl h.-ive their tixuUvnC'-, 

<;/ir«T>h'/e 

Defatigate t (de-fatd-gat), r. t. [ f.. defat igo 
—ik',iiUi\ fatigo,to tire. Strc Fatigi'E.J To 
weary or tire. ‘Which defat igat ing hill.' 
Sir T, Herbert. 

Defatigationf (de-faFig-sV'shon), n. Weari- 
ness, 

Another reprehension of thiv. csdunr is in res.peci n£ 
dcfatilc^itzo/i, vihkh n(.ik<*s perseverance of greater 
dignity th.an inception. Bmon. 

Default (du-hfit'), n, \ Fr. (yfaut, for difavlt, 
from defaillir, to fail— tfc, ami failUr, to 
fail, .See Fail and Fault.] 1. A failing 
or failure; an oniission of that which 
ought to bo done; neglect to do what duty 
or law reqiiire.s; as, this evil lia.s happened 
through the governor’.s dt fault. A default, 
or fault, may be a crime" a vice, or a mere 
defect, according to the nature of the duty 
omitted.— 2. Defect; want; failure. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abuue; y, Sc. Uy. 
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Cooks could make artificial birds in default of real 
ones. Arbuthnot. 

3. An offence; fault; wrong act. ‘His so 
rash defaidV Spenser. [Rare.]— -4. In law, 
a failure of api'tearance in court at a day- 
assigned: said particularly of the defendant 
i!i a“suit when called to make answer, also 
of jurors, -witnesses, &c.~ Judgment by de- 
faidt, a judgment entered against a defend- 
ant who has permitted an action to be called 
without appearing or answ’^ering; in such cir- 
cumstances the defendant is said to sufer 
default. 

Befailit (de-falt'), v.i. 1. To fail in fulfilling I 
or satisfying an engagement, claim, contract, 
or agreement; to fail to appear in court; to 
let a case go by default; as, a defaulting 
debtor. 

‘Now then!' Mr. P. would say to a defattliing 
hidger, ‘ Pay up ! Come on 1 * Dickens. \ 

2. t To fail in duty; to offend, : 

That he ’gainst courtesy so foully did default. Spenser. \ 

Befanlt (<le-falt'), v.t. 1. In law, to call a ! 
defendant officially to appear and answer 
in court, and on his failing to answer to 
declare him in default and enter judgment 
against him; as, let the defendant be de- 
faulted.—'!. To fail in the performance of. 
‘What they have defaidted toward him.* 
Milton.~d. i To keep back a part of ; omit. 

Defaulting, unnecessary, and partial discourses. 
Hales. 

Defaulter (de-falt'er), n. 1. One who makes 
default; one who fails to appear in court 
when called,-— 2. One who fails to perform ! 
a puiilic duty, particularly one who fails 
to account for public money intnisted to 
hi.s care; a delinquent; as, the man is a de- 
faulter in respect of not sending his children 
to school. —3. In a general sense, one who 
fails to meet his claims or to fulfil his en- 
gagements; one who is behindhand with his 
payments, ! 

‘Pay up! Came oil!’ ‘ I haven’t got it,’ Mr. P.’s ! 
defaulter would reply. . . . ' This won’t do, you i 
know," Mr. P, would retort. Dickens. ' 

Befaute,! -u. [Fr.] Want; defect. ‘God' 

amend def antes.* Chaucer. 

Defeasance (dc-fezTms), n. [Norm, defes- 
anm; Fr. defaisant, from di^faire, to undo 
—de, midfaire, L. facto, to do, ] 1. A defeat; 
an overthrow. 

Being arrived wliere that champion stout 

After liis foe.s’ defeasance did reinaine, Spenser. 

% A rendering null and void.— -3. In law, a 
condition relating to a deed, which being 
performed the deed is defeated or ren- 
dered void, or a collateral deed, made at 
the same time with a feoffment or other con- 
veyance containing conditions, on the per- 
formance of which the estate then created 
may he defeated. A defertsance on a bond, 
or a recognizance, ora judgment recovered, 
is a condition which,-when performed, defeats 
it. A defeasance differs from the common 
condition of a bond in being a separate deed, 
whereas a common condition is inserted in 
the liond itself.— 4- The writing containing 
a ilefeasance. 

Befeasanced, (de-fez'anst), a. Liable to be 
forfeiied; subject to defeasance. 

Defeasible (de-fez'i-bl), a. That may be ab- 
rogated or annulled; as, a defeasible title. 

He came to the crown by a defeasible title. 

Sir y . Davies . 

Defeasibleness (de-fezT-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being defeasible. 

Defeat (dO-fet*), n. [Fr. d^faite, from 
dffaire, to undo— de, and faire, L. faeere, 
to do.] 1. Overthrow; loss of battle; check, 
rout, or destruction of an army by the vic- 
torj' of an enemy. ‘A defeat like that of 
Culloden,’ Bancroft.—!. Frustration by ren- 
dering null and void, or by prevention of 
success; as, the defeat of a title; the defeat 
of a plan or design.— 3. f An undoing; de- 
struction. 

And mn.de defeat of her virginity. Shak. 

Defeat (de-fet'), v.t 1. To overcome or van- 
quish, as an army; to check, disperse, or 
ruin by victoiy; to overthrow: applied to 
an army or a division of troops; to a fleet 
or to a commander. —2. To frustrate; to 
prevent the success of ; to disappoint ; as, 
our dearest hopes are often defeated. 

Then mayest thou for me defeat tlie coumsel of 
Aliithophei. 2 Sam. xv. 34. 

Thou then wouidst kill me: do’t; the time is come: 
Tiiou strikest not me, ’tis Ciesar thou defeatst. Shak. 

8. To render null and void ; as, to defeat 
a title to an estate. 

The escheators defeated the right heir of his .suc- 
cession. Hallam. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, po; j, job; 


4. To resist with success; as, to defeat an 
attempt or assault.— 5. t To undo; to destroy. 

‘ His unkindness may defeat my life.’ ShaK 
Syn. To overpower, overthrow, beat, rout, 
discomfit, vanquish, subdue, conquer, frus- 
trate, foil, disconcert, baffle. 

Defeat! (de-fet'), ti.t. [Contr. for defeatnire.’l 
To alter the features or appearance of; to 
disguise. 

Defeat thy favour with an usurped beard. Shak, 

Defeature! (de-fet'ur), n. Overthrow; defeat. 

Have you acquainted her with the defeature of the 
Carthaginians ? Massinger. 

Defeature! (de-fe'tfir), n. Change of fea- 
ture; a mark or line which disfeatures; dis- 
figurement. 

Careful hours . . . have written strange defeatures 
in my face. Shak. 

Defeature (de-fe'tur), u.t. [L. de, priv., and 
E. feature.) To change the features of; to 
disfigure ; to misrepresent, ‘ Features, when 
defeatured in the way I have described,’ 
Be Quincey. ‘Events ... defeatured hy 
exaggeration,’ jPennoZZ. [Rare.] 

Defecate (de'fe-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. defe- 
cated; ppr, defecating. [L. defceco—de, and 
fmx, dregs.] 1. To purify; to refine; to clear 
from dregs or impurities; to clai’ify. ‘To 
defecate the dark . . . oil of amher.’ Boyle. 

2. To purify from admixture ; to clear ; to 
purge of extraneous matter. '‘Defecated 
from the impurities of sense and meaning.’ 
Warburton. 

Defecate (cle'fe-kat), v.i. 1. To become clear 
or pure by depositing impurities; to clarify. 

‘ It (the air) began to defecate,fmc\ to depose 
these particles.’ Goldsmith.—!. To void ex- 
crement. 

Defecate (de'fe-kat), a. Purged from lees; 
defecated. ‘Liquor very de/ecaZa.’ Boyle. 
‘Till the soul be defecate from the dregs of 
sense.’ Bates. 

Defecation (de-fe-ka'shon), n. 1. The act of 
separating from lees or dregs; purification 
from inn)iirities or foreign matter.— 2. The 
act of discharging the fmees; the act of 
evacuating the bowels.— 3. Fig. moral puri- 
fication from what is gross or low. 

A defecation of the faculties. yer. Taylor. 1 

Defecator (de'fe-kat-i^r), n. He who or that 
which cleanses or purifies. 

Defect (de-fekt'), n. [L. defectus, pp. of 
deficio, defectum, to fail — de, from, and 
facio, to make, to do.] 1. Want or absence 
of something necessary or useful townrd 
perfection; fault; imperfection; as, there 
are numerous defects in the plan, or in the 
work, or in the execution. 

Errors have been corrected and defects supplied. 

Davies. 

2. Anynaturalwantorimperfection, whether 
physical or moral; that which is wanting to 
make a perfect whole; failing; fault; mistake; 
blemish; deformity; as, a defect in timber; 
a defect in the organs of hearing or seeing; 
a defect of memory or judgment. 

Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know. 

Make use of every friend and every foe. Pope. 

Eitlier sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal nor unequal; Each fulfils 
Defect in each. Tennyson. 

Syn. Imperfection, deficiency, fault, failure, 
failing, error, mistake, flaw, blemish, de- 
formity. 

Defect (de-fekt'), v.i. To be or become defi- 
cient; to fail; to revolt. Defected honour.’ 
Warner. [Rare.] 

The native troops and gunners defected; he was 
obliged to make a painful and disastrous retreat. 

Dr. IV. H. Russell. 

Defect! (de-fekt'), v.t. To affect injuriously; 
to hurt; to injure. ‘None can my life defect. ’ 
Trouble of Q. Elizabeth, 1639, 

Defectibility (de-fekt'i-biV'i-ti), n. Defici- 
ency; imperfection. [Rare.] 

Defectible (de-fekt'i-bl), a. Imperfect; de- 
ficient] wanting. [Rare.] 

Defection (de-fek'shon), n. [L. defectio, 
defectionis, a failing, from deficio. See 
Defect.] Want or failure of duty, particu- 
larly the act of abandoning a person or cause 
to which one is bound by allegiance or duty, 
or to which one has attached himself; a fall- 
ing away; apostasy; backsliding; as, the 
cause of the king was rendered desperate 
by the defection of the nobles. ‘ Defection 
from God.’ Raleigh. ‘The general defection 
of the whole realm.’ Davies. 

Defectionist (de-fek'shon-ist), n. One who 
practises or advocates defection. 
Defections! (de-fek'shus), a. Having defects; 
defective; imperfect; faulty. ‘A defectious 
piece (of writing).' Sir P. Sidney. 
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Defective (de-fekt'iv), a. [L. defectious, im- 
perfect, from deficio. See Defect.] 1 , Wanting 
either in substance, quantity, or quality, or- 
in anything necessary; imperfect; faulty; as, 
a defective limb; defective timber; a defective 
copy or book; a account. ‘ Four or 

five hypotheses . . . which are all defective.* 
Locke. —2. Wanting in duty or in moral quali- 
ties; faulty; biamable; not conforming to- 
rectitude or rule; as, a defective character. 

Our tragedy writers have been notoriously defective- 
in giving proper sentiments to the persons they intro- 
duce, Addison. 

3, In gram, wanting some of the usual forms 
of declension or conjugation; as, a defective 
noun or verb.— Defective fifth, in music, an 
interval containing a semitone less than the 
perfect fifth.— Syn. Imperfect, deficient, in- 
complete, inadequate, insufficient, faulty, 
biamable. 

Defectively (de-fekt'iv-li), adv. In a defective 
manner; imperfectly. 

Defectiveness (de-f ekt'iv-nes), n. W ant ; the 
state of being imperfect; faultiiiess. Addi- 
son. 

Defectiiositv ! (de-fekt'u-os"i-ti), n. Defect- 
iveness; faultiness. Montague. 
Defectuous! (de-fekt'u-us),a. Full of defects. 

N othing , . . that is scant or defectuous can be stable 
or lasting. Barrow. 

Defedationf (de-fe-da'shon), n. [Fr., from L. 
de, priv. , maftxdo, foedatum, to foul. ] Pollu- 
tion; the act of maldng filthy. Bentley. 
Defence (de-fens'), n. [Fr. difense, from L. L. 
defensa, defence, fromL, defendo, defensmn, 
to defend. See Defenb, ] l.The act of defend- 
ing, upholding, or maintaining; support;; 
maintenance; justification; vindication. 

And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence of 
the right. Tennyson. 

2. Anything that opposes attack, violence, 
danger, or injury; anything that secures 
the person, the rights, or the possessions, 
of men; fortification; guard; protection; 
security. 

Because of his strength will I wait upon thee; for- 
God is my defence. Ps. lix. 9. 

3. A speech or writing intended to repel or- 
disprove a charge or accusation; vindica- 
tion; apology. 

Men, brethren, fathers, hear ye :ny defence. 

Acts xxii. I. 

4. Specifically, in latv, the method adopted 
by a person against whom legal proceed- 
ings have been taken for defending himself 
against them. — 0 . ! Prohibition. ‘ Severe 
defences against wearing any linen under 
a certain breadth.’ S’Zr If. Temple.— Q.Tha- 
science of defending against enemies; mili- 
tary skill; skill in defending from danger;, 
skill in fencing, &c. 

He is, said he, a man of great defence. 

Expert in battles and in deeds of arms. Spenser. 

—Line of defence, a continuous fortified 
line or succession of fortified points. --iTo he 
in a posture of defence, to be prejiared to 
resi.st an enemy with all the means of de- 
fence in our power. 

Defence! (de-fens'), v.t. pret. pp. defenced;- 
X)pr. defencing. To defend by fortification. 
‘A defenced city.’ Is. xxv. 2. 

Defenceless (de-fensles), a. Being without.. 
defence, or without means of repelling as- 
sault or injury; specifically (applied to a, 
town), unfortified, ungarrisoned, or open to 
an enemy; (applied to a person), naked, 
unarmed, unprotected, unprepared to resist 
attack, weak, unable to oppose, uncovered, 
or unsheltered. ‘ These defenceless doors.’' 
Milton. ‘ A weak defenceless boy. ' Addison. 
Defencelessness (de-fens'les-nes), n. The 
state of being defenceless or without xirotec- 
tion; as, t)iQ defencelessness of a man’s con- 
dition. 

Defend (de-fend'), v. t. [L, defendo, to defend 
—de, off, and oIjs. fendo, to strike.] 1 . To* 
drive from; to thrust back; to fend or ward 
off; to repel. [Old English and Scotch.] 

And all the margent round about was set 
With shady laurels, thence to defend 
The sunny beams. Spenser. 

The other strox'e for to defend 
The force of 'V’ulcau with his might and main. Spenser.. 
Hence— 2. To support by repelling or deny- 
ing a demand, charge, or accusation; as, he 
dtfiended his case in the courts of law.— 

3. To hedge about with restrictions; to for- 
bid; to prohibit. [Rare.] 

The use of wine in some places is defended by 
customs or laws. Sir U '. Temple, 

The beggars were numerous (spite of notice boards - 
defending iCiX mendicity). Fraser's Mag. 

4, To repel attacks from; to protect by op- 

1 position or resistance, as from anything; 


w, toig; wli, u'Zdg; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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Avliicli assails or annoys; to i)reveiit from 
being injured or destroyed. 

There firose to defend I^sriiel Tola the son of 
Puah. X. I. 

Defend nie from iny friends, I can defend niyself 
from my enemies. Trans, (f saym^ of Mardchal 
'■ Villars. ■ 

5, To vindicate; to assert; to uphold; to 
maintain uninjured by force or by argu- 
ment; as, to defend rights and ]>rivileges; 
to tlc/Vjnd reputation, ‘■Defend the justice 
of niy cause.' Shale. ‘Thou mightst de- 
fend tl'ic thesis.’ Tennymn. 

Defend (de-fciuT), V.i. To make opposition; 
to enter or make defence; as, tlie party 
comes into court, defends, and says. 
.DefendaMe (de-fend'a-ld), a. That may he 
defended. 

Defendant (de-femVant), a. [Fr. part, of 
dff end-re, to protect, to defend. 1 l.f Defen- 
sive; proper for defence. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 
■With men of courai^e, and with means defendant, 
Sfmk. 

2. Making defence; being in the character 
of a defendant. 

Defendant (de-fencFant), n. l. One who 
' defends against an assailant, oi* against the 
approach of evil or danger.-- 2. In law, tlie 
party that opposes a tamiplaini, demand, or 
charge; one who is summoned into court, 
and defends, denies, or opposes the demand 
or charge, and maintains his own right. 
The term is applied whether the party de- 
nies and defends, or admits the claim and 
suffers a default. T’he equivalent term in 
Scotland is Defender. 

'Defendee (de-fend'e), ?i. One who is de- 
' fended: opposed to de/b/idc?*. Sidney Smith, 
[Bare.] 

Defender (de-fend^ir), n. l. One who defends 
by opposition; otic who maintains, supports, 
protects, or vindicates; an asaertor; a vindi- 
cator, either liy arms or by arguments; a 
champion or an advocate.— 2. In Scots law, 
the defendant, the party against whom the 
conclusions of a process or action are di- 
rected.— of the Faith, a title pe- 
culiar to the kings of England, fir.st con- 
ferred by Pope Leo X. on Henry VIIT. in 
1521, as a reward for writing against Luther, 
and used by the kings of England ever since. 
.Defensative (de-fens'at-iv), n, Tluit which 
serves t<j defend or protect, as a bandage, 
plaster, and the like; guard; defence. 

A very unsafe defensative it is ag.ainst the fury of 
the Hon , . . which Tliny doth place in cock-broth. 

idr T. BroTonc. 

Defense, n, American spelling of Defence, 
for which and its compounds, as Defeme- 
less, Defc'nselessness, &c., see DEFENCELESS, 
&c. 

' Defensibility (de-fens'i-biT'i-ti), a. Capa- 
bility of being defended; defen&il)leue.ss. 
Defensible (de-fens'i-l)l), a. 1. That may be 
defended; as, a defensible city.— 2. That 
maybe vindicated, nmintaiiied, or justilied; 
as, a defensible cause. —3. t Contributing to 
.defence; capable of defending; calculated 
to defend. 

WUicro unthins but the sound of Hotspur’s name 
Did sucm defmsiidc. SMl\ 

Defensive (de-fensTv), a, [Fr. dffensif, 
from I. defendo, defen sum. 8ee Depend.] 

1. That serves to defend; proper for de- 
fence; as, defensive armour, wiiicli repels 
attacks or blows: opposed to offensive arms, 
which are used in attack.—- 2. Carried on in 
resisting attack or aggression; as, defensive 
war, in distinctionfrom offetmve war, which 
is aggressive. 

Since, therefore, we cannot win. by an offensive 
-war, at least a land-war, the model of our govern- 
ment seems naturally contrived for the d/fe?tstve 
part, “ Dryden. 

3. In a state or posture to defend. — De- 
Jemm allegation, the mode of propoimd- 
“ ing circumstances of defence by a defend- 
ant in the spiritual courts, to which he is 
entitled to the plaintiff’s answer upon oath, 
and may thence proceed to proofs as well 
as his antagonist, 

‘Defensive (de-fensTv), n. Safeguard; that 
which defentls. 

Wars preventive, upon just fears, are true defen- 
sives, Bacon, 

, — To he on the defensive, or to stand on the 

defemive, to be or stand in a state or pos- 
ture of defence or resistance, in opposition 
- to aggression or attack. 

Defensively (de-fens'iv-li), adv. In a defen- 
sive manner; on the defensive; in defence. 
Deffensory (de-fens'o-ri), a. Tending to de- 
• fend; defensive. Johnson. 


Defer (de-f^r'), v.f, imet. t^fcpp. deferred', ppr. 
deferring, [L. dfffero—dLs, from, undycru, to 
bear.] To delay; to put off; to postpone 
to a future time; to adjourn; a.s, to defer 
the execution of a design. 

The word saving does not imply that what is saved 
is not consumed, nor even nece-ssarily that itr, con- 
sumption is deferred, but only that, if cuiisumed 
inmjediately, it is not cousutned by the pc-rson who 
raises it. 'd dl. 

Defer (de-f^rO, «.i. To put off; to delay; to 
procrastinate. 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise; 

'ro-iiiorrow’s sun to thee may never rise. C< w-', 
God . . . will not long 

To vindic.T,tc the glory of his name. Milttvi. 
Defert (de-fer'), v.t [L. dtfero, to carry tknvn 
or away, hand over, refer— d-t?, down, uiid 
fero, to carry.] 1. To offer; to rendur; to 
give; as, to defn' the coniinaTid fff tin tiruiy, 
Lytlleton. ‘^I’he worship deferred in the 
Virgin.’ Brevint.--2. To D-der; to leave to 
another’s judgment and determination. 

The commissioners deferred the matter uiitn tiie 
Earl of Northumberland. Baron. 

Defer (de-fdrO, v.l To yield to anotiu'r’s 
opitiiou; to submit in opinion; as, he defers 
to the opinion of liis father. 

They not deferred to liis counsels in ptihli_k 
tessemt-tlies, but he was moreover the usupiru of 
domestick matters. S/'enre. 

Deference (deffer-ens), n. 1. A yielding in 
opinion; submission of judgment to the 
opinion or judgment of another; hence, 
regard; respect. 

It would be much, more difftctilt to j'.roduce ex- 
amples of injury to a st.ate from the too sf^eedy ter- 
inmation of hostilities i.'i deference tn tlu‘ public voice. 

Broiiifham, 

2. (kanplaisance; condescension. r 

,K tiatiiral roughness niake.s a man unccmpi.nsant ; 
to others; so that he has no dffertnee for tiudr in- ‘ 
clinations, tempers, or coisditions. Laoie. 

3. Submission; ohedienoo. *A blindaVyVr- 

rnce to authority.’ Middle.fnn. f 

Deferent (dcTer-cnt), a. Dearing; caiTviug; 
conveying, ‘ Bodies deferent . ' Ihtcua. ' 
[Bare.] I 

Deferent (de'fl‘r-ent), n. I. That which , 
cuiTies or conveys; specifically, in the i’toje- 
maic .sy.stem of astronomy, an iinaeiiiary 
circle or orb, supposed to carry about the ’ 
body of the planet. [See Eprcyr!LK.>-2. A ' 
vessel in the human hotly for the convey- j 
ance of fluids. 

Deferential (de-fcu’-en'slnil), a. l-lxin’cssing ; 
deference; accustomed to defer, : 

Deferentially (do-fcr-cn'shal-li), In a i 
deferential manner; with deference. ! 

Deferment (de-lYu‘'ment), n. Delay. 

But, sir, my grief, joined with the instant busine*.:'., 
Beg.s ri deferment. Sir 'f. Sttc^iinx'’, 

Deferrer (de-fei‘'er), n. One wlio delays or 
put.s oiL 

Defervescence, Defervescency (do -for - 
ves'ens, de-fer-ves'eu-si), n. [L. dvfermtmti, , 
to cool down— -dc, priv,, ainl fertesea, to ; 
boil.] 1. Abatement of heat; the state of ' 
growing cool; coolness; Inkewanniiesa. 

Most commonly young beginners are zealous and 
high, ... till they are abated by deferzr)iremy in 
holy actions. ^er, Tayhr, 

2. In pathol, abatement or decrease of fever 
or feverish symptoms. 

All goes well, though slowly; .ind as cornpUiteness 
is more precious than rapidity of cure, wc nmst be 
content to mark time and watch gratefully the pro- 
cess of de/erveacence, which is proceetling satisfac- 
torily. Times news/>afer, 

Defeudaliz© (do-fiVdaWz), v.t. To deprive 
of the feudal character or form. 

Defflyt (defTi), a. Deftly. 

They dauncen dejfly and singen soote. Spenser, 

Defiance (de-fi'ans), n. [0. Fr, See Defy.] 
1, A daring; a challenge to fight; invitation 
to combat; a call to an atlveraary to en- 
counter, if he dare; as, Goliath bade defiance 
to the army of Israel. ‘ He then commanded 
his trumpet to sound a defiance to his 
challengers.' Sir W. Scott.^2, A challenge 
to meet in any contest; a call upon one to 
make good any assertion or charge; an 
invitation to maintain any cause or point.— 

3. Contempt of opposition or danger; a dar- 
ing or resistance that implies the contempt 
of an adversary, or of any opposing power. 
*This open and scandalous violation and 
defiance of his most sacred fundamental 
laws.' Sharp. 

Bride In their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by. Goldsmith. 

4. Befusal; rejection; declaration that one 
will have nothing to do with another. 
*Take my dsflance ! perish S' Shale,— 
To bid defiance to, or to vet at defiance, to 


di‘fy; tc bra'w; as, to hid defiance to the 
world’s opinion; to vet public opinion at 
defiance. 

Defiant (db-fi'ant), a. Cbaruetcrizod by de- 
iiaucc, bolduf.ss, or inHolcnco; dmilenv-'ino* 
In attitude stern and ihgUmt.’ Lungfdlow. 
Ih ,p-k< ‘ n* ^an Stuao Wlm, ludVinght- 

emd, ii.uf ucp.nit, fnuio the ..-dgej of a 


<ijjiiic.t to whiidi hr, 
inafioqti.iCe. 


of a 

V, u n„.( 4 !rrc.'( were in.'uufestly 
Brouae. 


Defiantly bbl-fi'iint-lip adr. In a delimit 
inunin r; with d^Tanet'; daringly; insolentiv 
Defiatoryl lde-ii'u4o-ri). a. Lidding or lieuV- 

ing defiance. ' Ltffters dcfnitorn.' 'Slndfurd 
Defibrinatefdr.-fi'}>rin-at),r t. 'rodeilbrinize 
Defibx'ination bh' d I'i »rii i -a 'Vh. m), n. Act or 
pi'oiu'hs id deffbriniyang, or <io{>riving of 
li brine. ® 

Defibrinize (de-il'brin-iz't, r.t. pret. & pp 
dr !ibri Hired; ppr. ihf bn airing, fb. fbM'nan" 
and E. i I'tt deprive iU fibrin; spee.il 

lically, lo I'ciuove llbrin tTotu fresh Idood by 
whipping it with rods, 

Deficiency, Deftcience (ilc-ibsiicn-si, dc-iy- 
dicns). n. fhee Deficient. ] b A failing; 
a falling short ; inqmrfcrtioii; us, a deficiency 
in moral dutic 

Tiiuu jj! tlivself art perfuct, and in lln;c 
li no aejkiniif foimvL Jh'iiim, 

MarIhorMi!j;h vovj a in.m only of the iiHc.t idle 
and frs.'f.'ii.ti . j .ir.isit'., w,t. f,tj mist rably ii'no- 
ruit, that las (dpit irndfi luarle him tliu riduujic of 
hi.s couteinpurarar.. Buclie. 

2. \I'ant, eitiier total or partial; defect; 
abstina*; son’othing thiui is necessary; 
as, ti defiewneg of nn-iois; a deficienaj of 
rcvciiUe; a fd//c/Ven/ of biood. 

To which isc 'urnwer’d 'itufiiueiy, 

soul! suppoije I ;;rant it thoe, 
tv he’d weep for d-iy intcy ’ Tmnyson. 

Syn. hoperxectioii, want, failing, failure, 
defect. 

Deficient fflc-fl'sheut), «. fL. deficient, tie- 

jieirnti ]5p/. of dtficiti, tf » fail dc, amlfiduo, 
to <hi 1 L Wauling; defective; impeifeet; 
not siffHehiit or ude»iU;de; us, deficient 
estate; .slrtai'-dh.'- 2. Wanting; not 

liaving fi foil <jr adequate supply; a.s. the 
country may be ihfieiad in thuiucunsof car- 
rying on v,'nv.— livficirnf Hundnciu in arith, 
nunibcLs the sum of who-e aliquot jtarts 
is h'HS than the numbers tbemselvt'K; thus, 
is a deficiciil ntfm'nr us the sum of it.s 
:iliquot part.- 1,2. 4 is only 7.--8yN. Want- 
ing, <lefeetive, imperfect, failing. 
Deficiently (de-tishent-lij, ndr, In a defec- 
tive manner. 

Deficientness (de-n'shent-ucs), n. .State of 

being deficient. [Bare. | 

Deficit (ileTe.dt 1, n. Wmnt ; deficiency; as, a 
<'/cj,‘c<Y in the taxes or I'evetiue, 

no wny. to ■* 
Cttr/y.'e, 

Defier (de-fi or), m [Sec 1 >kfy. 1 A challenger; ' 
one wijo dares to eombat or em-ountcr; one ' 
who braves; one who act.s in contempt of 
opposition, law, or authority; a.s, a defier of 

tlU' luWH. 

Defigurationt <»lcdi'gfjr-u"s!4o»), n. fh. dc, 

priv,, und figura, tieure <ir ft inn.] .V dis- 
figuring. ‘’Dchgnnitions ami deformation.^ 
of Christ.’ idhHull, 

Defignrei (lic-tCgur). r.t. |L ile, down, 
and n'puro, to .diujie. '] To tlelim'ate, ‘ .shmes 
as tht'y arc here d( figured.' Wee err. 
Defilade f’de-fi-hhT), lU. pret, A pp, defikHlnl; 
ppr. defilading. [Fr. dt^fdade, from defile r, 
SCO Defile.] ' In fort, "to erect <icftiisivc 
wsU’ks, ns ramjiurts, around a fortiiication, 
st> as to protec-t tlic interi<sr when in d.nngt r 
of being commanded by guns placed on 
some higher point; :ih, to defilade an ex- 
posed side. 

Defilading (dC‘-fil-}uVing), n. That liranch of 
fortificatitni, the object of wiucii is to deter- 
mine (when the intended work would be 
commanded by cminenceB within the range 
of fire-unns) the directions or heights tjf 
the lines of ramiiart t»r parapet, so that the 
interior of the work may not be ineominoded 
by a fire dircctetl to it from such eminences. 
Defile (dc-fiV), r. t pret. ^ pp, defiled; ppr, 
defUing. [This word exhibits a comhination 
of the Bomanco or L, prefix with the A. 
Sax. fpkin (O.E, and Sc. file, tti defile), from 
ful, foul. This common prefix seems to 
have been substituted by camfusion for b$ 
or ge in A. Sax. befyUm, gef^(a7i, to defile. 
See Foul.] l. To make unclean; to render 
foul or dirty, in a general sense. 

They that touch pitch will be defied. Shak. 

2. To make impure; to render turbid; as, 
the water or liquor is defiled. —Z. To soil 
or sully; to tarnish, as reputation, 


Sq«i uidi'jrjng, an*l icxymiint Isy ktan, 
dicck a dc/kit, ■ 


’ Fate, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; u, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. iey. 
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He is among' the greatest prelates of the age, how- 
ever his character may be defiled by dirty hands. 

Swift, 

They shall defile thy brightnes.s. Ezek. xxviii, 7. 

4, To pollute; to make ceremonially un- 
clean. 

That which dicth of itself, or is torn with beasts, 
he shall not eat, to himself therewith. 

Lev. xxii. 8. 

5. To corrupt the chastity of ; to debauch; 
to violate; to tarnish the purity of the 
character of by lewdness. 

Shechem . . . lay with her and defiled her. 

. . Gen. xxxiv. 2. 

G. To taint, in a moral sense; to corrupt; to 
vitiate; to render impure with sin. 

JJtfile not 'vourselves with the idols of Egypt. 

Ezek, XX. 7. 

He hath defiled the sanctuary of the Lord._ 

'.Num. xix. 20. 

Srx. To pollute, vitiate, contaminate, coz’- 
riipt, stain, soil, dirty, sully, tarnish, violate, 
debauch. 

Defile (<le-fiT), pi’ot. & pp. defiled; ppr. 
defidlng, [Fr. defiler—de, and fide, a row or 
line, from L. fid'wm, a thread,] To march 
oil in a lino, dr tile by tile; to tile off. 

The Turks defiled before the enemy. Gibbon. 

Defile (de-filO, ‘W. 15. In /or t to defilade. 
Defile (de-fil”), n. [See Defile, '«.!] A 
narrow passage or way, in which troops may 
march, only in a file, or with a narrow front; 
a long' narrow pass, as between hills, &e. 
Defilement (de-fil'ment), n. 1. The act of 
defiling, or state of being defiled; foulness; 
dirtiness; uncleanness. —2. Corruption of 
morals, principles, or character; impurity; 
pollution hy sin. 

The chaste cannot rake into sirch filth without 
danger of defilefuent. Addison. 

Defilement (de-fil'ment), n. Infiort. defilad- 
ing (whicli see). 

Defiler (de-ilFdr), n. One who defiles; one 
who corrupts or violates; that which pol- 
lutes. 

Defiliation (de-fil'Ii-a"shon), n, [L. de, priv. , 
and Jilim, a son.] The abstraction of a child 
from its parents; the act of rendering child- 
less. ‘ Irrepavaide and hopeless defidiationsf 
Lamh. [Eare.] 

Definable (de-im'a-i)l), a. [See Define.] 

1. That may be limited, or have its limits 
ascertained; hence, capable of having its 
extexit ascertained with precision; capable 
of iieiiig fixed and determined; as, the extent 
of the Kussian Empire is l-divilly defimabU.— 

2. That may be defined; capable of having its 
signification rendered certain, or expressed 
with certainty or pi*ecision; as, defimaUe 
words.— '3. Having properties that may be 
determined and enunciated, as a triangle is 
a defimahle figure.— -4, That may he fixed, 
xietm’jniued, or ascertained; as,, the time or 
peihal i,s not definable. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, the 
question is whether thcit time be definable or no, 

T. Bnrnet. 

Definably (de-fin'a-bli), adm. In a definable 
manner. 

Define (de-flnO, pret. pp. defined; ppr. 
defining. [L. defiinio~de, and fiiiio, to end, 
to limit, from jinia, end, ] 1, To determine 
describe the end or limit of; to deter- 
mine with jireeision; as, to define the extent 
u,>f a kingdom or country.— 2. To mark the 
limit; to circmnscxibe; to hound. 

Ti'.e right to wear red on different parts of the 
■dress, and to have red carriages, is defined. 

Brougham. 

,3. To determine or ascertain the extent of 
the meaning of; to ascertain the significa- 
tion of; to explain what a word is under- 
:stood to express; as, to define the words 
virtue, courage, belief, or charity. ‘Like 
wit, much talked of, not to be defined.’ 
Otway. To describe; to ascertain or ex- 
plain' the distinctive properties or circum- 
stances of a thing; as, to define a line or 
an angle. —5. t To determine; to settle; to 
decide. 

These warlike champions, all in armour shine. 
Assembled were in field the chalenge to define. 

Spenser. 

Define t (de-fmO> determine; to de- 

cide. 

The unjust judge is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he defineth amiss of lands and proper- 
ties, Bacon. 

.Defined (de-findO, and a. Ha\dng the 
extent ascertained; having the significa- 
tion determined; having the precise limit 
marked, or having a determinate limit. 

No one had a defined portion of land or any cer- 
tain bounds to his possessions. Brougham. 


Definementt (de-finhnent), n. The act of 
defining; description; definition. 

Sir, this suffers no perdition in you, 

Shah. 

Define! (de-fin'er), n. He who defines; he 
who ascertains or marks the limits; he wdio 
determines or explains the si^ification of 
a word, or describes the distinctive pro- 
perties of a thing. 

Definisbet, v.t. [Fr.] To define; to make 
a definition of. Chaucer. 

Definite (de'fln-it), a. [L. definitus, pp. of 
definio, definitum. See Define.] 1. Having 
certain limits; bounded with precision; 
determinate; as, a definite extent of land; 
definite dimensions ; definite measure.— 
2. Having certain limits in signification; 
determinate; certain; precise; as, a 
word, term, or expression. —3. Fixed; deter- 
minate; exact; precise. ‘ Some certain and 
definite timo.’ Aylife.—i. In ^rmw, defin- 
ing; limiting; determining the extent; as, 
the definite aitiolG.— Definite proportions, in 
chem. the relative quantities in which bodies 
unite to form compounds. Called also Com- 
hining Proportions, Chemical Equivalents, 
or Equivalent See Equivalent. — Definite 
term, in logic, a term which defines or marks ! 
out a particular class of beings, or a single j 
person, as distinguished from an indefinite 
term., which does not define or mark out an 
object.— inflorescence, in hot same 
as Qentnfiugal inflorescence.— Deter- 
minate, certain, precise, exact, clear. 
Definite (de'fin-it), n. Thing defined. Ay- 
Uffe. [Rare or obsolete,] 

Definitely (de'fln-it-li), adv. In a definite 
manner. 

Definiteness (de'fln-it-nes), n. Certainty of 
extent; certainty of signification; determin- 
ateness. 

Definition (cle-fi-ni'shon), 71 . [L. definitio, 
definitioJiis, a limiting, a defining— de/mo, 
definiDm. See Define. ] 1. The act of de- 
fining, determining, distinguishing, explain- 
ing, or establishing the signification of. ‘De- 
finition being nothing but making another 
understand hy words what the term de- 
fined stands for.” Locke.— % A brief and 
precise description of a thing by its pro- 
perties; an explanation of the signification 
of a word or term, or of what a word is 
understood to express; as, a dcfimition of 
wit, or of a circle. logicians distijiguish 
definitions mio iiominal and real. A nomi- 
nal definition explains the meaning of a 
term by some equivalent word or expression 
supposed to be better known. Areal de- 
finition explains the nature of the thing. 
A real definition is again accide7ital, or a 
description of the accidents, as causes, pro- 
perties, effects, &c. ; or essential, which ex- 
plains the constituent parts of the essence 
or nature of the thing. An essential de- 
finition is, moreover, 7netaphysical or logi- 
cal, defining ‘by the genus and difference,’ 
as it is called; as, for example, ‘a plant is 
an organized being, destitute of sensation,’ 
where the part first of the definition states 
the genus (organized being), and the latter 
the diffei’ence (destitute of sensation, other 
organized beings possessing sensation); or 
physical, when it distinguishes the physical 
parts of the essence; thus, a plant is 
distinguished by the leaves, stalk, root, &c. 
A strictly accurate definition can he given 
of only a few objects. The most simple 
things are the least capable of definition, 
from the difficulty of finding terais more 
simple and intelligible than the one to be 
defined. 

Aldrich, having; given as an instance of a nominal 
definition the absurd one of ‘ homo, qui ex humo,’ 
has led some to conclude that the nominal defini- 
tion must be founded on the etymologjr; or at least 
that such ■was his meaning. But that it was not, is 
sufficiently plain from the circumstance that Wallis 
(from whose work his is almost entirely abridged) 
expressly says the contrary. ... It is plain that the 
etymology of a term has nothing to do with any logi- 
cal consiaeration of it. Whately. 

Definitional (de-fl-ni'shon-al), a. Of or be- 
longing to a definition; used for defining; 
abounding in definitions. 

Definitive (de-fmTt-iv),a. [L. defi7vUivus, de- 
finitive, from dc/mio. See Define.] 1. Limit- 
ing the extent; determinate; positive; ex- 
press; as, a definitive term. — 2. Limiting; 
ending; determining; final; opposed to con- 
ditional, provisional, or interlocutory; as, a 
definitive sentence or decree.— 3. f Peremp- 
tory; absolutely determined. 

Never crave him; we are definitive. Shah. 

Definitive (de-fiiFit-iv), n. In gram, a term 
applied to a word used to define or limit 


the extent of the signification of an ap- 
pellative or common noun. Such are the 
Greek article ho, he, to; the Latin demon- 
strative hie, ille, iqjse; the, this, and that in 
English; le, la, les in French; il, la, lo in 
Italian. Thus, tree is an appellative or 
common noun; the tree, this tree, that tree 
designate a particular tree, determinate or 
loiown. Dorm signifies man; hie homo, ille 
homo, a particular man, &c. But in some 
languages the definitives have lost their 
original use in a great degree, as in the 
Greek and French. Thus, 'La force de la 
vertu’ must be rendered in English "^tke 
strength of virtue,’ not ‘the strength of the 
virtue.' Qjhe first Zet is a definitive; the last 
has no definitive effect. 

Definitively (cle-finfit-iv-li). adv. 1. Deter- 
minately; positively; expressly. 

Definitively thus I answer you. Shak. 

% Finally; conclusively; unconditionally; 
as, the points between the parties are de- 
finitively scttXcd. 

Definitiveness (de-fln'it-iv-nes), 71. Deter- 
minateness; decisiveness; conclusivencss. 
Definitude (de-finff-tfid), n. Definiteness; 
exactitude; precision. 

Though thu.S' destitute of the light and definitude 
of mathematical representations, philosophy is al- 
lowed no adequate language of its o'wn. 

Sir TV. Hamilton, 

DefiXt (de-fiks'), v.i. [L. defigo, defixinn—de, 
intens., and /yd, to fasten.] To fix; to 
fasten, 

The country parson is generally sad because he 
knowsnothingbut the cross of Christ, his mind being 
defixed on ana with those nails wherewith his M aster 
was. G. Herbert. 

Defiagrability (de-ffa'gra-bil"i-ti), [See 
Deflagrate.] In c7icm. combustibility; 
the quality of taking fire and biiming away. 

deflagr ability . . . of saltpetre.’ Boijle. 
Deflagrable (de-fla'gra-bl), a. Combustible; 
having the quality of taking fire and burn- 
ing, as alcohol, oils, &c. 

Deflagrate (de'fla-grat), v.t pret. and pp. 
deflagrated; ppr. defiagratmg. [L. dejlagro, 
deflag7'atu7n—de, hitens. , and j^ayro/o'biirri. ] 
To set fire to; to burn; to consume; as, to 
deflagrate oil or spirit. 

Deflagrate (de'fla-grfit), v.i. To burn ra- 
pidly; thus, when a mixture of charcoal and 
nitre is thrown into a red-hot crucible it 
burnswithakindof explosion, or dc/dyrafci.*. 
— Deflag7'ati‘ng mixtwres, conrbustible mix- 
tures, generally made with nitre, the oxygen 
of which is the active ingredient in promot- 
ing their combustion. 

Deflagration (de-fla-gra'shon), n. A kindling 
or setting fire to a substance; burning; com- 
bustion; a rapid combustion of a mixture, 
attended with much evolution of fiame and 
vapour, as of nitre and charcoal. The pro- 
cess for oxidizing substances by means of 
nitre is called defiagratio7i, and is generally 
performed by mixing the infiammahle body 
with an equal weight of the nitrate or 
chlorate of potassium, and projecting the 
mixture in small portions at a time into a 
red-hot crucible. This term is also applied 
to the rapid combustion of metals by the 
electric spark. 

Deflagrator (de'fla-grat-er), 71 . A galvanic 
instrument for producing combustion, par- 
ticularly the combustion of metallic sub- 
stances. 

Deflect (de-flektO, v.i. [L. dejlecto—de, and 
flecto, to turn or bend.] To turn from or 
aside; to deviate from a true course or right 
line; to swerve. 

At some part of the Azores the needle defiecteth 
not, but Hetli in the true meridian. Sir T. Hroivne. 

Deflect (de-flekt'), v.t To cause to turn 
aside; to turn or bend from a right line or 
regular coui'se. 

The Gulf Stream ... is defected eastward by a 
current setting in from Baffin’s Bay. Bj-ande. 

Deflected (de-fiekt'ed), p. and a. 1. Turned 
aside or from a direct line or course. —2. In 
hot bending downward archwise. , 
Deflection (de-fiek'shon), n. 1, Deviation; 
the act of turaing aside; a tuining from a 
true line or the regular course: used either 
in a physical or moral sense. 

Needles ... at the very line . . . stand without 
defection. Sir T, Browne. 

King; David found out the deflection and indirect- 
nes.s of our minds. TV. Montague. 

2. Eaut the departure of a ship from its 
true course. — 3. In optics, a deviation of the 
rays of light toward the surface of an opaque 
body; inflection.— '4, In7na£A atenn applied 
to the di.stance hy which a curve departs 
from another curve, or from a straight line; 


cli, c/iain; Oh, Sc. lof/i; 


yo; j, |ub; fi, Fr. ton; ng, siny; 'fH, fAen; th, thin] w, it’ig; wh, 747^ig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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and also to any effect, cither of curvature 
or of discontinuous change of direction.— 

5. In mech. the bending of any material ex- 
posed to a transverse strain. 

Deflective (cle-tlektlv), a. Causing deflec- 
tion or deviation. —DefUciiveforces, in wec/t, 
those forces which act upon a moving body 
in a direction different from that in which 
it actually moves, in conseciuence of which 
it is made to deviate from its course. 
Deflector (de-ilekt'er), n. In macK the 
diaidiragm of the furnace of a boiler, by 
means of which air and gas are deflected 
and mingled, and time arid room to hum 
given them. 

Deflexed (de-flekstO, v- ^i^^d «. The same as 
Deflected. 

Deflexion (de-flek'shon), n. Same as Be- 

jiection, 

Deflexure (de-fleks'ur), n. A bending down; 
a turning a.si(le; deviation. 

Deflorate (de-flOr'at), a. [L.L. dejloratus, 
from de flora, to deflour— dc, timljloreo. See 
Flowek,.] In hot. a term ajjplied to the 
anthers of flowers when they have shed 
their pullen; and also to plants when their 
flowers have fallen. 

Defloration (de-flOr-a'shon), n. [Fr. See 
Deflour. 3 l. The act uf deflouring; the 
act of depriving of the flower or prime beau- 
ties; particularly, the act of taking away a 
woman’s virginity; rape, Johmon.—t. A. 
selection of the flower or most valuable part 
of anything. 

The laws of Normandy are, in a great measure, the 
{ii'jUnzlton of the English laws. Sir M. Hak. 

DeflOTir (de-flour'), r.t fFr. dejforer; L.L. 
d(!lloro~~'L. de, aiid./fft'f, jlorin, a flower. See 
Floweii.] 1. To deprive a woman of lier 
virginity, either by force or with consent; to 
'\iolate;"to ravish; to seduce. 

Now will I hence to seek nsy lovely Moor, 

And let my spleenful sons this trull dejkur. 

2. To take away the prime beauty and grace 
of anytlnng. 

The sweetness nf his soul was iii'Jimrt’ii. 

yer. Taylor. 

S,t To deprive of flowers. '■ DejharitKj the 
ganlens.’ Mavatwjue. 

Deflottrer (de-floiu*'i:r), n. One who defl< mrs. 
DeftOWi (de-fUT), r.'i. [L. dejUm—de, down, 
and /htu, to flow.] To flow down. Sir T. 
Broime. 

Deflower (de-flou'dr), v.t. Harne as Dc/oua 
D efluoust (dG'flu-us), K. [L. dejlmti^ -~de, 
and jluo, to flow.] Flowing down; falling , 

off. Bailey. ' ' j 

Defluvium fde-flu'vi-nm), u. [L.] A falling 1 
off, as of the hair or bark of trees, by di.s- ! 
, ease, i 

Defluxt (de-finks'), u. [L- deflmns^—do, and I 
jhto, jlaxam, to fktw.] A flowing down; a i 
running downward, ‘ Dejlux of hmnunrs.’ i 

BdcoiL See Befluxio.v. j 

DefluxiOE (de-liuk'fthon), u. [L. dejluxio, | 
dejhii'ttjtm, a flawing off, from dejluo, dc- I 
jlifX'Uhh, to flow down—f/e, to flow ] 

In hied, a fiowing, running, or falling of hn- | 
nionrs or fluid ni'atter from a superior to an , 
inferior part of the body; j>roperiy, an in- 
flammatioii of a part, attended with in- 
creased secretitm; a discharge or flmving off 
of humours; as, a dejiuxlon from tlte nose 
or head in catarrh; sometimes used synony- 
mously with injlamtmtioii. 

Defly t (defli), hdc. [For deftly (yiliidh see).] 
Dexterously; skilfully; deftly, 

Defeedation, n. Same as Defedation. 
Defoliate, Defoliated (de-fo'li-at, de-fd'li- 
at-ed) a. Deprived of leaves. 

Defoliation (de-fo'ii-a"slion), n. [L. dc, priv. , 
and folium a leaf. Bee Folio.] The fall 
of the leaf or shedding of leaves ; the time 
or season of shedding leaves in autumn. 
Deforce (de-fors'), v.t. pret. & pp. deforced; 
ppr. deforcing. [Prefix de '<md force.] In 
Urn, (a) to tlisseize and keep out of lawful 
possession of an estate; to withhold the 
possession of an estate from the rightful 
owner; applied to any possessor whose entry 
was origintdly lawful, but whose detainer is 
become^ unlawful, (6) In Scots law, to re- 
sist, as an officer of the law, in the execution 
of his official duty. 

Deforcement (de-fbrs'ment), n. In law, 
(a) the holding of lands or tenements to 
which another person has a right; a general 
term including abatement, intrusion, dis- 
seisin, discontinuance, or any other species 
of wrong by which he w'ho has a right to the 
freehold is kept out of possession, (b) In 
Scots lam, a resisting of an officer in the exe- 
cution of law. 


Deforceor (de-fdrs'dr), n. In law, a deforci- 
ant (which see). 

Deforciant (de-fors'i-aut), n. In law, ( 0)0110 
who keejis out of jiossession the rightful 
owner of an estate, (b) A person against 
whom a fictitious action was brought in 
fine and recovery: abolished by 3 and 4 Will 
IV. Ixxiv. I 

Deforciation (de-fdrs'i-a"shon), ?i. In law, ! 
distress; a seizure of goods for the satisfac- j 
tion of a lawful debt. j 

Deform (de-formO, [L. dcfomio—de. and 1 
/orma, form.] 1, To mar or injure the form i 
of; to disfigure; as, a hump on the back de- 
fonns the body. —2. To render ugly or «li.5- 
pleasiug by exterior applications or append- 
ages; to luake ungraceful; a.s, to deform the 
face by paint or the perBoii by unbecoming 
dress. 

Old Uiea witii dust defarwed their ho;irv hair. 

Dryden. 

S. To render unpleasant or disagreeable. 

Wintry blasts deform die year. Tkvm.%on. 

4. To injure and render displetisimr nv dis- 
gu.sting; to disgrace; to disfigure the moral 
beauty of; as, ail vices de/b/'a/. the character 
of rational beings. 

Deformt (de-f 0 J*m'), a. [L. deformis—de, and 
forma, form.] Disligui’ed; being of an im- , 
mitural, di.storted, or disproporliontd form; | 
displea.sing to the eye. 

Sight so dr/ortJ! wliat heart of rock couhl inr,t.i 
Dry-eyed behoklS Mikon, 

Deformation (de-forin-ri'.slion),»i. A disfigur- 
ing or defacing. Bp. Hall 
Deformed (de-fonnd'), yc and u, 1. injurc<l 
in the form; disiigured; distorted; ugly; 
wanting natural beauty or .'symmetry. 

Cheated of feature by dis.-.eij:b!:<ig nature. 
Informed, iiiifiuibhed, sent bedbre luy time 
into this breathing world, hca.rce h.'tif made up. 

■ ■ Sknk. 

2.t Base; disgraceful. ’ Dfftohtted and vile.* 
11. Jtmmn. — Syx. I'gly, disfigur»id. 
misshapen, unsightly, ill-favouretl 
Deformedly (tle-form'cd-li), adr. In an 
ugly manner, 

Deformedness {de-fonn'ed-ne.s), n Tgli- 
ness; a disagreeaide or unnatural form. 
Deformer {«le*ff>rju'er), n. One ho deform.s. 
Deformity (de-form'i-ti), n. \ L. de/iooulfas. 
See DEFOKM.] 1. The state of being de- , 
formed; want of that uuifttrmily or sym- 
metry which constitutes beauty; distorUun; 
irregularity of .shape or featuiv.s; dispropi.r- 
tiou of IluflKS; defect: ugliness. 

To iii.'ike an envious luounrniii on tny b.'c'k. 

Where sits; dff'rfmty lu iiRirk niy iiiidy, .Sk.rk, 

2. Anything that destroys Itcauiy, gniee, or 
propriety; irregularity: ab.surility ; goe.s 
deviation from order or the e.stablislied lau.s . 
of propriety; as, deformity in ;ut edifico; 
deformity of cliaraeter,— -S yn. Kglincss, dis- 
tortion, defect, blemish, disfiguration, dis- 
figurement. 

Deforsert Deforsort («10-fCn\s'er), n. Due i 
tliat casts out by force. t 

DefOSSioilt (de-fo'shoii), n., (L. difodio, de- ] 
fos.snm, to tlig down, to bury —rh', down, | 
and/n(D’o,/o,swew, to dig.] The punishment | 
of burying alive. i 

Defoul (<le*foal'), w.t. To defile. [Rare.] 
Defoulment (de-foul'meut), n. Deflbum-nt. 
[Eare.].-- 

Defraudl (de-frad'), v.t [L. defraado—de, 
inteus., axiilfraudo, to cheat, /run,'.-, fraud.] 

1. To deprive of right, either by obtaining 
someth iug by deception or urtiftem <ir by 
taking something wrongfully without tlie 
knowledge or consent of the owner; clnmt; 
to cozen; followed by of before the thing 
taken; as, to defraud a man of his right; 
the agent who embezzles public liroporty 
defrauds the state; the man who l.»y decep- 
tion obtains a price for a c(»mmodity above 
its value defrmtds the purchaser. 

We have corrupted no man, we have defrandt'd no 
man- a Cor. vij, 2. 

2. To withhold wrongfully from another 
what is due to him ; as, defraud not the 
hireling of his wage.s. — S. To wrongfully 
prevent one from obtaining what he may 
justly claim. 

A man of fortune who permits ins son to consinne 
the season of edneation in hunting, shooting, or in 
frequenting horse-races, assemblies, &c., de/raods 
the community of a benefactor, and bequeaths tliem 
anmsance. Paky^ 

4, To defeat or frustrate wrongfully. 

By the duties deserted— ijy the claims defrauded, 

-—To defraud the revenue, to evade by any 
fraudulent contrivance the payment of a 
tax or duty imposed by government.— S yn. 




pilfer. , .• ■ 

BefraiKiatloa (do-fnid-ti'fthtm), ?i. The act 
of defraiuiing. ‘ Pecuniary defraudaWms * 
Sir T. Browne, [iiarc.j 
Defrauder (de-frud'cr),/?. One whodefrauds* 
one wiio take.s frmn antdher his right bv 
det-eidion, or withholds what is his due; a 
cheat; a cozener; an ernbozzier; a peculator 
Defraudment (dc-irad'ment), n, The act 
of defrauding. Milton. |Pure.] 

Defray (dd-friF), r.t [Fr defray fr-~.de and 
frais, expense, from L. L. fra etu.’^m'/r actum 
expense, compt'n.sariou for injury fu* dentriK'- 
tion; fracta, de.struetioii, a broach, from L 
franyu.fractam, to In-eak. ('.mip, damayes 
in its legal sense, others trace Fr. fra is to 
L.L. fmdam, a fine for ijreaking the peace 
from (1 friede, pe.aee. but with hess pnjba- 
bilily.J 1 . Tu j.ay: tn di.seharge, .ustatst or 
expense; to bear, as charge, (*ost, or expense. 
It is followed idiiefly by virpeiwe, charye, {>r 
cost; as, the acquisitions of war aeldouiVic-. 
fray Ihe exj ermes; the pi'oflts of u voyage 
will not a]v,,'tys f/c/rug the of thefir.st 
outfit, - 2 r ‘!'o i-ati'-fy; to i!]tpt>ase. 
c.ia tlit; ivrafii of thundriag Jove? 

Spenser-'' 

r.i Tti {ill; us, to de/ifty a lufftle. Sjwiwrr 
Defrayal fdd-fr.Vab, n. 'I’he md of defray- 
ing, p.'ijmeiit; ;t>, the d>frayttL of cost:. 
Defrayer (du-fra'eiq, n. tnie who pays or 
diselmrges exi'HmsffS, 

Defrayment (de-fr;Vmeut), n. I'aymeut. 

Let tho‘ tiT.umr wj;h his life':, 

Deft (deft), a. f A. Bax. dftft. fit, convenient,. 

iwimigeyiafan, li» become, to befit; floih. 
gadabtth, to ladit j 1 . la-xteroU'»; clever; 
apt. ‘The Hnipmg god so at hi w new 
iuii»,^try.’ Dryden. * fuuis,’ Gay. 


R«.* 


i-, !r.a Kt- 


(.’jiihl m N'.iiure'''* ‘lAiooI. tref Pkwl'ir. 

2. Fit; i'l inveiiient. - iii Bpruce: elegant. 
Defter -dar Mef'ier-darj, ib |Turk.| The 
ininiiT*'!’ of Shmiico and high treuhiirer of 
thti Turkisli Kmpire. 

Deftly fde-DTi), adr. Aptly; fit!}; neatly; 
dexterously; in a skilful manner. 


.^nd ;itl tti 
Iktch iisf, 
A Jill 


(td rntind, 
i>uv i Oi’, 
t nr ly aii'l O" 


Deftness fdeflVavj, a. l.Th'Ojualityof iiriiig 
deU; de.xterity . --2 t Lhg.i.uet‘; be;auy. 
Defunct (de-funukl’I. a. ii. difanefim, from 
drfunyur, to jieiform and d I- charge -■-(/«% 
inleus,, aiid g/'ROo/'. to jufrihrm.] ilavifi)^ 
fiiii-hcfl tin- oour, of lib*; dead; deceased. 

Mnrjnrite at . uav..Tt !,uy.isNifS'« 

And ji.w* u c.ati < di>' 1 \i:vr • s {•; thiitougli; 

S' di a tlr.' beai, ikJuHti, lay up tsviU. 

' divrsfi.: . 

Defunct ('de.fungkt'K n. A dead i.ci>ou, nr 
dead pm.am.s; one deeciLsed, or pensuns de- 
ceased. 

Nauirtf octk alT.ur so tti . 

Wiih tie i.’ijum /, f y * !< eji upon the dcail. Sk(il\ 

Defiinctioni («h‘-funt.;k'',--]iiai}, n. Death. 
‘After of King t’hur.'ininiul.’ 

ShtiJ :, . 

Defunctivet (dt'-fuugkTiv). a. Of or irt- 
tamiug Ot the dead; liiiiere'iil 

lal the I rivj't hi '-.uriilii v while, 

1 li.lt iuf c. o.i '-..iia, 

Be .swan,' 

Lci-t the lack hi: Sknl'. 

Defy (dd-fi'), r.t. prot. A pje defied; ppr. 
defy luff. [Vr. dffier, (KVv. rh .Kjkr, Ir. des- 
JUar, It. disjldure, 1... L. ilnUdurr—L dis.iunl 
fides,MUi' (Bee FaiJ’JL) 'Hie word nV//i- 
darc Heems originuHy to have signilieil to 
dissolve the bond of aUegiauee, as between 
the lord and his vassal: oi)po.«ed to afidure. 
Hence ifc eaine to be used for the deimneia- 
tion of enmity and of war. Hence, to eh:il- 
lengo.] 1. To dare; in iwovoke to iHonbut 
or string by appealing tf> the courage of an- 
other; tt> invite one tfi contest; to duilhmge. 

I ojit.t* again 

Jhfp tlcjc tf> llio trial <-f nnu i.i! ikjht .Uik.m, 

2. To dare; to brave; to uflVr to hazard a 
conflict }»y manifesting a contempi of oppo- 
sition, attack, or ln»stik' force; as, to defy 
the arguments of an i»pponent; tn defy the 
power of t]\e magisirutt;. 

Were wi* in .ibulish the *■ tuuuion Inw, it wonk! rise 
piiiinph.'tm above its own rums, deriding .'ind dif\ o.'g 
its iitqiutetit enemies. /Jupiutwau. 

3. To sot at defiance; to tlespl.se; to contemn. 
‘The serenity that ignores or defies pain ami 
sorrow and unrest.' J)r. Cairif. 

The soul, secured in her existenrt*. smiles 

At the drawn dagger and de/ks its point. Addison. 


Fate, far, fat, f§ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfcive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Be. abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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4. To ehallen^-o to say or do anytliiii^; as, I 
deftt you to say ] <Iid it. 

I (f^/y the enemies of our constitutiun to show the 
contrary. BurMe. 

5. t To reject; to refuse; to renounce. 

Al! Studies here I solemnly a>/y, 

Save how to gall and rtinch this Bolingbroke. S/taA’. 

Syx. To dare, challenge, hrave, contemn, 
despise. 

Defy (tlo-fi'), t d. A challenge. 

At this the challenger, with fierce eit'/y, 
lEis triunpec sounds. Dryclen. 

Defyer (de-ffer}, n. One who defies. See 

J) 13 in Kit,' 

Begarnish (tle-gilrhiish), [Fr. (hycmiir 
~-de, and <j(iTiib\ to furiii.sh. Sec (JAKKLSII.] 

1, I’o uuiurnish; tt* strip of furniture, oruu- 
ineiit.s, or ap]>aratus; jih, to degariidxh a 
house, —‘i. 'i’o tleprive of a garrison or troops 
necessary fur defenec; as, to detjanmli a 
city or fort, I in Ijoth u.ses rare.] 

Degaimisliment fde-gar'nish-iuent), n. The 
act of deiu'iving <»f furniture, apparatu.s, or 
a garri.son. | hare.] 

BegaEder t (de-jen'* ler), -r. L To d egenerafce. 
J\’i;€>ide'yi7i,!>- to hato, fell from above 
I'h’roiigh pride. Sf>mse>\ 

Begendert ((h>jenTIer), v.f. To make de- 
generate. 

Tiiey into that ere long will be deyendered, S/’Cnser. 

Begenert (de-jen'er), uf. To degenerate. 
Spemer, 

Degeneracy fde-jen'c-ra.si), n. [See De- 
GJ3NEiiATf3, r.o] 1. A failing off from the 
qualities proper to things of the same 
race or kind; a growing wvu’se or inferit>r; 
a decline in good qualities; or a state of 
being less valuable; as, the degewracif of a 
plant. —*2. A state <jr conditimi of deteriora- 
tion; lowness; p<iorness; meanness, ‘To 
retan’cr mankind out of their universal cor- 
ruption and dcfjenenu'.yd Clarke. 

Tie ru is a kind of shi;g;’i''>h rosafnation ns well ns 
poornt.'SS and spirit in a <-,iatc* of slavery. 

Addfson. 

Degenerate (dd-je)}T>rat), r.i. xiret. pp, 
d’yrnymh'd; ppr. fliyynemtuuf. Ih.degea^ 
erh, d>yriLerati(tii, to lioeorne' unlike line’s 
race, from dtyeoer, growm worse, ignoble, 
base -tie, down, and gea.UH, giourtH, rac.o.] 
To fall otf from the ipmlitk.s'in’oijer to the 
race or kind; to become of a lotver type, 
phy.sicully or morally; to deiEuy in good 
qualdiof,; to pas' from a to a bailor 
w’oi'se .-.tate; to lose ur sufi'er a diminution 
of valuable q,nali£it;s, 

AVitlioit), art, the noblest seeds 
■' t)f liowta^;yrf</iW?/cnr./tdiitc> tvee-iis. l/i^dzi>yai\ 
Wlicti wj{. trnngres'.eth decency, it j/syiwwAw into 
ius-jlcnsu an 1 iiiq iic t y . J'dioisatt. 

Bat h;ii'.gl tine"'-. :u;'.i nnasd dir'daiu hatls now the 
(In'.jf /state, 

.'Par bir iahn. Straw and Sir John Car wsllnot-rfs?- 

Degenerate fdtojen u-ifit). a. l. Having 
fallen oil' I’nmi the qualities proper to the 
race m* kiml; 'fallen from a x-HU'fect or good 
state into a ics.s excellent or worse .state; 
having losd "omowiiai of the good qnalitio.s 
possessed; having declined in natural or , 
moral worth; deteriorated; degraded; cor- ; 
nipt; mean. ‘ Jr’aint-hearted and detjenemfe 
king,’ izhuk. 

The plant of a htmRge vine, Jer. ii. 21 . 

Bi'A^nyraHt' froju their ancient !,iloofl. i'ifiktvi. 

2. Characterixed Ijy or associated with de- 
generacy; base; mean; vile: applied to in- 
animate objects, ^ Degene rate arts and 
shift.'.,’ Diti't-a, 

Sudi suea live 'in these days, P0fe. 

Tn rnfuji.'in Still with thi^ gre.'it orators .Kiui authors 
of thf past we have fallcu on rimes. 

Dr. Cttird. 

Degenerately (dt>Jcire-ratdi), ade. in a 
degenerate or base manner; unworthily. 
‘That saw not how degenemtelg 1 loved.’ 
MHfun. 

Degenerateness (dc-jcnTi-rat-ncs), n. A 
degcneiate state; a state hi which the natu- 
ral good qualities of the species are decayed 
or lost 

Degeneration (de-jcnk-rri"slion), n. i. A 

growing worse or losing of good qualities; a 
decline from the virtue and worth of ances- 
tors; a decay of the iintnral good qualities 
of the .species; a falling from a more excel- 
lent state to o'ue of less worth, either in the ! 
natural or moral world; specifically, in 
phguiol. the condition of a tissue of ■which 
the vitality has become diminished, im- 
Xiaired, or jmrverted; a gradual falling off 
or deterioration in any class of animals, nr 
of any particular organ in the animal or j 


y^egetable body, from the opei'ation of 
natural causes.— 2. The thing degenerated. 
‘ Those grains 'which generally arise among 
corn, as cockle, aracus, mgilops, and other 
degeneratiansd Sir T. Browne. [Rare or 
obsolete.] 

Degenerationist (dd-jen'e-ra"shon-ist), n. 
A supporter of the theory of degeneration, 
or the theory that in organized bodies there 
Is a capability of, or a tendency to, a per- 
manent and hereditary degradation of type, 
develojiable by circumstances, as well as a 
tendency to development upwards. 
Degeneratioaist (de-jen’e-ra"shon-ist), a. 
Belonging to or connected with the theory 
that in organized bodies there is a tendency 
to a permanent and hereditary degradation 
of type. 

The two ivork.s of .Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Tylor 
pispectively, appear to us to agree as to the main 
is.sues of which they treat, both authors being alike 
opponents of the doctrines which Mr, Tylor has 
styled 'degenerationist.’ Academy. 

Degenerative (de-jen'e-rat-iv), a. Tending 
to degenerate; making worse, 

Degeneroxis (de-jeiT6r-us), a. 1. Degene- 
rated; fallen from a state of excellence, or 
from the virtue and merit of ancestors. 
Hence -2. Low; base; mean; unworthy. ‘De- 
penemts passions.’ Dry den. 
Degenerously (de-jeukr-us-li), adv. In a 
clegcnerous manner; liasely ; meanly. [Rare. ] 
Degl'utmate (de-gllTtin-at), v. t. pret. & pp. 
deglutimted; x>pr, deglutinating, [L. deglii- 
tvao—de, and gluiino, to glue. Bee Glue.] 
To unglue; to loo.sen or separate substances 
glued togetlier, 

Degl’UtitiOll (de-glu-ti’shon), n. [L. deglutio, 
deglntitimi, to swallow—dt? and glutio. See 
Glutton.] The act or power of swallowing; 
as, deglutition is difficult. ‘When thede- 
ghititmi is totally abolished.’ Arbuthnot. 
Deglutitions (de-glu-ti'shus), a. Pertaining 
to deglutition. [Rare.] 

Deglutitory (de-gWti-to-ri), a. Serving for 
deglutition. 

Degradation (de-gra-da'shon), n. [.Fr. See 
Deurape.] 1. A reducing in rank; the act 
of depriving one of a degree of honour, of 
dignity, or of rank; also, deposition, re- 
moval or dismission from office; as, the degra- 
dation of a peer, of a knight, or of a bishop. 
T’he canon -law distinguishes degradation 
into two sorts; the one summary, by word 
only; the other solemn, by stripping the 
person degraded of those ornaments and 
rights which are the ensigns of his order or 
degree.™ 2. The state of being reduced from 
an elevated or more lionourable station to 
one that is low in fact or in estimation; 

; baseness; degeneracy, 

I Deplorable is the degradation of our nature. 

Sotd/t. 

1 The descent of .Spain, once the first amontf mon- 
! nrchies, to tlie lower depths of degradation, the 
! elevation nf Holland, in spite of many natural dis- 
5 adv.':intages, to a position such as no commonwealth 
has ever reached, teach the same lesson [the tendency 
of Papal domination]. 'Macautay. 

3, Diminution or reduction of strength, effi- 
cacy, value, altitude, or magnitude. — 4. In 
^Minting, a lessening and obsciming of the 
.appearance of distant objects in a landscape, 
that they may appear as they would do to 
an eye placed at a distance.— 5. In geol. the 
lessening or w'earing down of higher lands, 
rocks, strata, Ac., by the action of water, or 
other causes.™ 6. In nat, hist, the condition 
of a type which exhibits degraded forms; 
degeneration. 

Thti degradation of the species man is observed 
in some of its varieties. Dana. 

7. In hot a change consisting of an abstrac- 
tion, loss, abortion, or non-development of 
usual organs. — Syn. Debasement, abase- 
ment, depression, disgrace, dishonour, de- 
generacy, baseness, deposition. 

Degrade (<le-gi*adO, v.t pret. & pp. degraded; 
ppr. degrading. [Fr. d*^.grader—L. de, down, 
and grad%is, a step, a degree. See Gkape.} 

1. To reduce from a higher to a lower rank 
or degree; to deprive of any office or dignity 
by whicli rank in society is lost; to strip of 
honours; as, to degrade a nobleman, an 
archbishop, or a general officer. 

Prynne was sentenced by the Star Chamber court 
to be degraded from the bar. Palfrey, 

2. To reduce in estimation; to lessen the 
value of: to lower; to sink; as, vice degrades 
a man; drunkenness degrades a man to the 
level of a beast. 

Shalt thou, by descending to assnnie 

Man’s nature, lessen or thine own. 

■ ■ Milton. 

X In geol to reduce in altitude or magni- 



tude, as hills and mountains; to wear down, 
as by the weather. 

Although the ridge is still there, the ridge itself 
has been degraded. journal of ticience. 

— Abase, Debase, Degrade. See under 
Abase.— Syn. To depress, humble, debase, 
lower, sink, bring down, depose, dishonour, 
disgrace. 

Degrade (de-grad'']), v.L l. To degenerate; 
to become lower in character. --2. Innaf. 
hist to degenerate in type; to pass from a 
higher type of structure to a lower; as, a 
family of plants or animals degrades.— 

3. In a university, to take, for some par- 
ticular reason, a lower degree than one is 
entitled to, or to avoid taking a degree at 
the i>roper and usual time; to descend from 
a higher to a lower degree. 

Degraded (de-grad'ed), p. and a. Reduced 
in rank; deprh’-ed of an office or dignity; 

lowered; sunk; reduced 
in estimation or value; 
debased; low. ‘Skulls 
of a degraded type.* 
Farrar. 

The Netherlands . , . were, 
reduced practically to a very 
degraded po.sition. ; Motley.. 
—Cross degraded and conr- 
joined, in her. a plain 
Cross degraded and cross, having its extremi- 
conjoined. ties placed upon a step 
or steps joined to the 

sides of the shield. 

Degradement (de-grad'ment), n. Depriva- 
tion of rank or office. Milton. [R,are.] 

Degrading (de-grad'ing), a. Dishonouring; 
disgracing the character; as, degrading 
obsequiousness. 

The inordinate love of money and of fame are 
base and degrading passions. IPirt. 

—Degradhig causes, in geol those causes 
which refer to the dissolving and wearing 
down of the elevated parts of the earth’s 
surface, and the carrying of these parts do-vvn. 
into lower levels, as atmospheric inlluences, 
the agency of rivers and of the ocean. 

Degradingly (de-grad'ing-li), adv. In a. 
degrading manner, or in a way to depreciate. 

Degravationt (de-gra-va'shon), n. [L, de- 
grauo—de, ami grails, heavy.] The act of 
making heavy. 

Degree (de-gre'), oi. [Fr. degre; Horrn. de- 
gret; from L. gradus, a step. See G'BAT»e 
and Deo RAPE,] l.f A step, as of a stair; a 
stair, or set of steps. 

By ladders, or else by degree. Chancer, 

2. Fig. a step or single movement, upward 
or downw'arcl, toward any end, •whether ■ 
moral or physical; one of a series of pro- 
gressive advances; as, he is a degree worse 
than his neighbour. 

We have feet to scale and climb 
B 3 ' slow degrees, by mure and mure, 

The cloudy summits of our lime. Longfelloro. 


3. Iffeasiire of advancement; hence, relative 
position attained; grade; rank; station; 
order; quality. 

Great indeed 

His name and high was his degree in heaven. 

Milton. 

4. In geyicalogy, a certain distance orremove 
in the line of descent, determining the prox- 
imity of blood; as, a relation in the third 
or fourth degree.— 5. ])Ieasure; extent: as, the 
light is intense to a degree that is intoler- 
a'ble; suffer an extreme degree of heat or 
cold,— 6, The 360th part of the circumference 
of any circle, the circumference of every 
circle being supposed to be divided into 360 
equal parts, called degrees. A degree of lati- 
tude is the 360th part of the earth’s circum- 
ference north or south of the equator, mea- 
sured on a great circle at right angles to 
the equator, and a degree of longitude the 
same part of the surface east or west of 
any given meridian, measured on a circle 
parallel to the equator. Degrees are marked 
by a small “ near the top of the last figure 
of the number which expresses them; 
thus, 45“ is 45 degrees. The degree is sub- 
divided into sixty equal parts, called min- 
utes; and the minute is again subdivided 
into sixty equal parts, called seconds. Thus, 
45“ 12' 20" means 45 degrees, 12 minutes, and 
20 seconds. The magnitude or quantity of 
angles is estimated in degrees and parts of 
a degree., because equal angles at the centre 
of a circle are subtended by equa.l arcs, 
and equal angles at the centres of different* 
circles are subtended by similar arcs, or 
arcs containing the same number of degrees 
and parts of a degi'ee. An angle is said to 
be so many degrees as are contained in the 


ch,c7imt; eii, Sc. loc/i; g,f/o; j,job; ii, Fr. ton; ng,sing; th, fken; th, fAin; -w, rwg; wh, -u'/iig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
Yol. I. 
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arc of niiy circle intercept/ed between the , 
lines which contain the angle, the angular ' 
point being the centre of the circle. Thiis 
we say an "angle of 90^ or of 45° 24'. It is 
also usual to say that a star is elevated so 
many degrees above the horizon, or declines 
so niany degrees from the equator, or such 
a town is situatetl in so many degrees of 
latitude or longitude. The length of a 
degree depends upon the radius of the circle 
of ’the circumference of which it is a part, 
the length being greater the greater the 
length of the radius. Hence, the length of 
a degree of longitude is greatest at the 
equator, and diminishes continually towards 
the poles. Under the equator a degree of 
longitude contains 60 geographical, and 
statute miles. The degrees of latitude 
are found to increase in length from the 
equator to the poles, owing to the figure of 
the earth.— 7. In alg. a term applied to 
equations, to show what is the highest power 
under which the unknown quantity appears; 
thus, if the index of the highest power of 
the unknown quantity be 3 or 4, the equation 
is respectively of the 3d or 4tli degree.— 

8. In music, an interval of sound, marked 
by a line on the scale.— 9. In arith. three 
llgnres taken together in numeration; thus, 
the number 270,300 consists of two degrees. 
10. A division, space, or interval, marked 
on a mathematical, meteorological, or other 
instrument, as on a thermometer or baro- 
meter, — 11. In universities, a mark of 
distinction conferred on students, mem- 
bers, or distinguished strangers, as a testi- 
mony of proficiency in arts and sciences, 
or as a mark of respect, giving them a kind 
of rank, and entitling them to certain 
privileges. Degrees are much the same in 
all universities. The degrees are bachelor, 
master, and doctor; as, bachelor of arts, 
divinity, or laws; master of arts; master in 
surgery; doctor of divinity, laws, medicine, 
&c. &c. —By degrees, step by step; grad- 
ually; by little and little; by moderate 
&dvmces.—To a degree, to an extreme; ex- 
ceedingly; as, proud to a degree. 

Begustt (de-gust'), r.t. [L. degiisto, to taste 
—de, and gusto, to taste.] To taste. 
Begustation (de-gust-a'shon), n. [L. degus- 
tatio, degustatimis, a tasting— dequsio, de- 
gustatum. See BiJGUST,] A tasting. 
BeMsce (de-hisO, c.i. [L. dahisco, to gape— 
de, intens., and hiseo, to gape.] To gape. 
In t?ot. to open, as the capsules of plants. 
BeMscence (de-his'ens), n. l. A gaping,— 
2. In bot. the separating into regular parts, 
or splitting of an organ in accordance with 
its structure, as the 
opening of the parts 
of a capsule or the 
cells of anthers, &c, 

BeMscent (de-his'- 
ent), Cl. [L. dehiscens, 
dehiseentis, ppr. of 
dehisco, to gape. See 
Befiisce.] Opening, 
as the capsule of a 
plant. 

Behoiiestatet ( cle- 
hon-es'tafc), v.t. [L. 
dchomsto, dehonesta- 
turn, to disgrace— and honesio, to hon- 
our, iSeeHOXEST.] To disgrace. Jer. Taylor. 
BellonestatiOiLt (de-hon'es-ta"slion), n. A 
disgracing; dishonouring. Bp. Gmulen. 
BeHors (de-Iior'). [Fr.] In law, without; 
out of; foreign to; irrelevant, 

Beliortt (de-hort'), v.t. [L. dehortor, to 
dissuade— de, and Jiortor, to advise.] To 
dissuade; to advise to the contrary; to 
counsel not to do or not to undertake. 

The .ipo.stles vehemently dehoH us from unbelief. 

Bp. Ward, 

* Exhort ’ remains, but ‘ dehort,' whose place 
neither 'dissuade' nor any other exactly supplies, 
has escaped us. Treuch. 

Beliortatxon (de-hort-a'shon), n. Dissua- 
sion; advice or connsel against something. 

‘ Dchartatl 07i from vi cc. ’ Kn igh t. 

JOdhoriiriims from the use of strong’ liquors have 
been the favourite topic of sober decla inters in all 
ages. Lamh. 

Bahortative (de-hort'a-tiv), a. Dissuasive; 
dehortatory. Coleridge. 

Beliortatory (de-hort'a-to-ri), a. Dissuad- 
ing; belonging to dissuasion. Bp. Hall. 
Beitorfcatoiy (de-Iiort'a*to-ri), n. Dissuasion; 
a dissuasive argument or reason. Milton. 
Behortert (de-hort'er), n, A dissuader; an 
adviser to the contrary. 

Behimanisse (de-hu'rnan-iz), v. t To deprive 
of the character of humanity; to deprive of 



tenderness or softness of feeling; as, dehu- 
influences. 

Behuskt (de-husk'), v.t To deprive of the 
hu&k. ‘Wheat dehusked upon the floor. 
Hrant 

Beiamba (da-e-am'ba), n. Congo toliacco, 
a plant growing wild in the marsiiy districts 
of Congo, the flowers of which produce a 
narcotic effect when smoked, and are much 
used in the locality. ^ , 

Beicide (de'i-sid), n. I'Fr. deicide-L. Dem, i 
God, and ccedo, to slay.] 1. The act of i>utting 
to death Jesus Christ, our Saviour. ‘ Farfch, 
profaned, yet blessed with deidde.' Trior. 

2. One concerned in putting Christ to death, 
Craig. [Kare in both senses.] 

Deictic (dik'tik), a. [Gr. deilctiJcos, serving 
to show, from deilcmmii, to show.] In 
logic, direct; applied to reasoning which 
proves directly, and opposed to elcndic, 
which proves indirectly, or by the redueUo 
ad ahsiirdum. 

Thirdly, into the ‘direct,’ and the ‘indirect’ (or 
redudio ad absiirdtiin)', the deiede, and the^elenctic, 
of Aristotle. Whateiy. 

BeiCtically (dik'tik-al-li), cidv. Directly; 
deftnitely; in a manner clearly showiivj or 
pointing out. ‘ Christ spake it ddcticallg.’ 
Hammond. 

D8idcil,t pret. pi. of deye^ to die. Died, 
Chaucer. 

Beific, Beifical (de-ifik, de-if'ik-al), a. [Sec 
Deify. ] jMaldng divine; god-makiiig. 

The ancient catholick fathers were not ashamed 
to call thi.s supper a dai/Fca/ communion. 

Homilies o?i the Si 


Dehiscent Silicula. 


Sacra7ne}!t. 


Deification (de'if-ik-a"shon), n . [See Deify. ] 
The act of deifying; the act of exalting to 
the rank of or enrolling among deities. 


- beil's dozen, thirtcyn. Called txhnBnhWs 
Dozen,- Dell’s snuTf'-hox, the common puff- 

Bein, Beenfdcn\«f/p. Very; lit. dune; com- 
plete. [Aberdeenshire Scotch.] 

What tl’.o’ fuwk siy that I can preach 

N’ae tlsat u/in ill. SA'ifinrr. 

Beinacrida Ulin-uk'ri-da), n. [Gr. (hiino.% 
twrible, and n/.v/.v, atridos, n locust} A 
genus of the tTicloit tribe, cbunduiit in Sow 
Zealand, where they inhabit decaying tree.->, 
and ehinks and eraimies in old {voiidwtak. 
Tliey are curnivorons, and ilu-ir bits; h, veny 
severe. 

Beilie,tBeien,i inf. ofdrye. I’odie. Chnveer. 
Beinornis (di-nor'jws), n. Sunu* a.'> Dlnoniis. 
Beinosaiir, Beinc?Haunan(ddiid-.sar, dind- 
sa'ri-un), n. A nicmber of tin.* oialer Dc-iuo- 
sauria (wldeh hec). 

BeiaOSauriablMid-s:}'ri-a t, a pi. [Ci-.ddnos, 
terrible, and .souros, a h.'ard. ] A croup (if 
colossal lizards, resembling the paidiyder- 
imitons mainmuj.s in gnm-rai aiqx-araiice, but 
in reality isittwinediate betnaatu the stru- 
tltioua Itirds and li/.arsis. The imajority, as 
Mr-giilosanrus, which attained to 40 feet in 
length, were earnivoroiis; Igu.'imtdiin, iu»w- 
ever, was herbivorous, I'hey were the land 
reptiles of the .fnrasisie, Wealden, and infe- 
rior cretaeouus (joiitiuents. 

Beinotherium (di-nd-thcTi-um), n. Same 
as Diiwihet'imn. 

Beinous, I Bei^'noiis, t a. [See Dkkix.’j rd,3- 

dainful, ‘ Del nous .Simekin.’ ChHucer. 


Beintee, t n. 

Chaucer. 

Deintegratet (dC-in'te-grrit), v.t 
te.e,rate. 


i hr. ] Value; a thing of value. 
To di:sin- 


The deijication of the emperors is the only instance . 
in which they (the Roman einperor.s) clepart<;d from | 
their accustomed prudence and modesty, GilU>on. ^ 

Beifier, Beifyer (de'i-fi-er), n. One that >’ 
deifies; an idolater. ‘(The Flood) so signal | 
an interposition of Heaven agairnst the first | 
deifiers of men.' Comntry. i 

Beiiorm (de'i-fom), a. [L. de.us, a god, and | 
forma, form.] 1. Like a god; of a godlike ; 
form, I 

If the final consummation i 

Of all thmgs make the creature s 

Hr. H. More. { 

2,t Conformable to the will of God. ‘How | 
exactly all its actions and motions.’ | 

Scott 1 

Deiforinity(de-i-form'i-ti),n. l. The quality ; 
of being deiform or godlike. Dr. 11. More. . 
2.t Conformity to tlie divine will, "rhe ■ 
short and secure w’ay to union and ddfor- ' 
mity being faithfully performed.' Spiritual * 
Conquest. 

Deify (de'i-fi), v.t pp. deified; i>pr. 

deifying. [L. detis, a god, and faciu, to | 
make,] 1. To make a god of; to exalt to ' 
the rank of a deity; to enroll among 
the deities; as, Julius Cajsar w«as deified.— 

2. To exalt into an object of wor.sliip; to 
treat as an object of supreme regard; to 
praise or revere as a deity. 

Persuade the covetous man not to deipr bis money. 

South. 

He did extol and deify the pope. Baron, 

3. To make godlike; to elevate spiiitually. 

By our own spirits we are deijted. IVordstvc-rtk. 

Beiga (dan), v.i. [Fr. daUjmr; L. dignor, to 
think worthy, from dignus, worthy.] To 
think worthy; to vouchsafe; to condescend. 

Q dei^H to visit onr forsaken seats. Pope. 
Those who ne’er deig-n'd their Bible to peruse 
Would think it hard to be denied their hi ews. Crabbe. 
Beiga (diin), v. t. 1. 1 To think worthy of ac- 
ceptance. 

I fear my Julia would not deigft my lines. Siiah, 

2. To grant or allow; to condescend to 
give to. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. Shah. 

Bei gratia (de'i gra'shi-a). [I.] By the 
grace of God: an expression usually inserted 
in the ceremonial description of the title of 
a sovereign; as, Victoria Dei gratia Britaii- 
niarum regina— Victoria, by the grace of 
God, queen of the Britains. 

Bei judicium (de'i ju-di'shi-um). [L.] In 
law, the judgment of God: a phrase applied 
to the old Saxon trial by ordeal 
Beil (del), n. [Scotch.] 1. The devil— 2. A 
wicked, mischievous, or troublesome fellow. 

They're a’ run deits or jads thegjther. Biirns. 
—The deil gms o'er Jock Wahster, a phrase 
used to signify that everything goes topsy- 
tui’vy ; there is the devil to pay 
The deil gaes e'er yolm TVabsier, hame grows huli. 
When Pate misca’s ye want than tongue can toll. 

RmfiSay. 


^ I BeinteotiS,tn.__ Choiwv, vribrnble. Chnuenr. 


Deiparous (de-ii/a-nis), a. IFrtun L. de 
a ged, and par/o, ti> pnjikisjf.] Bearing or 
bringing forth a god: an epithet applied to 
tliu Virgin .\iary. BaUvy. 

BeipnosopMst (dip-noj-'u-fist), n. [Or. 
(k'ipuon, a feast, and saphisfen, a Sttphist.] 
One of ail ancient sect of philo.M.j|ihei’s who 
wuJ'c famous ftii’ tiieir leani<;d conversation 
at iiicals. 

Beis, n. See 

Deism {de'izin), v. fFr. d^dsmr, fvinn L 
D> us, God. S4‘a liEiTY,] 'i'he doctrine op 
creed of a deist; tlut hdief or sy.stem of 
religimis opinions of those 'aIio aeknow- 
Icdee the existence of one God but deny 
revelation; or tin. Jtelief in natural ivligion 
only, <>r thorse truths in doctrine and -prac- 
tic*.' whiclj man is to dismjver by the light 
of reason, independent jmd exclusive of any 
revehitiou from God Bee 
Deist (de'i.-t), n. [Fr, ih'Du- ; ft. deista. 
.See Dkity. 1 <hie wh(( bdit-ves in the 
existence of *,i Gcal but denic.s r(;vea!ed 
religion; one who pDJe.'Oa'S no form of 
religion, but hjlhnvs the light of nature 
and xvason as hi.-^ (.ndy guides in doctrine 
;tud practice; a friadiiinkcr. 

The wordh IWst ;ind Thentarc, strirtly speaking, 
perhaps syunnymou.'a*, hut yet it gmcMily to lie 
obc.t-'rvefi tli.U tin* foni'.-'f i-. usicl iu'.i had, .-in- 1 the 
latter iis a gnr.d .-i-n'.e. Cu-.t> .m h o, appyi.i.nat.-’l tisc 
term Jurist n.' th»‘ ermnhes f .-itai td' GJni.s- 

tianity i;i panii'ular; v.'liih: tJ.e TheiB if. u-aii- 

sitlcretl appHcaUt: tu all wSio believe in <.»ae God. 

■ ■■■■■. 

Beistio, Beistical (do-istlk, de-iHt'ik-al), «. 

Pertaining to deism or ttt tleid'^: cmla-u'fng 
or contuiuingt tleism; as, u defsiieul writer; 
a dcisfieal iK>ok. 

Beistically (<h>ist'ik-ul-ii), adr. After the 
mtinner of dci.sts. 

Beisticaluess (de-ist'lk-nl-iu*s), n. The 
state of being dcisticap deism. Illari.j 
Beitatet (do 'it -at), a. Po.ssci'siug the 
nature of God; divine; deified. ‘ < ‘uti pcr.-'on 
and one Christ wim is God iucarnute and 
man deitafe.' Cranmer. 

Deity (<le'i-til n. [Fr. drite; L.L. deltas, the 
Gtvdheatl, divine nature, from L. Deus, Dius, 
Diviis, God. Hie origiJnal meaning of the. 
root is seen in tin? .'‘^kr. rout dir, dyu, the 
sky, day, brightne.-^js. whentre dera, divine; 
the same root is also Bt-eninOr, ^fc/oG'geuit. 
Dios), the supreme divinity, dlos, divine; L, 
Dies'piter, Jupiter, Dions, Joris, nml dh-s, 
a day; in G. W. I)iu, Mod. W. Dut'\ God, 
dyw, day; Gatd. and Xr. din, tbul. The F. 
day, and the Or. Theos, Goti, is by .some of 
the best philologists referred to another 
root. ‘ in Sanskrit wo can watch the hu'* 
mation of the general name fm; dtdty. 'Iho 
priin-i])al (tbjeets <»[ the religious poetry ot 
the Vedic b:irds •vvi.Ttj those bright beitigs, 
the Sun, tluj Sky, the Day, the Dawn, the 
Morn, the Spring, wh<f might all be called 
dem, brilliant.’ M<ux Muller.] X. Godhead; 


i far# fat, fall; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; n5te, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, iiound; li, Sc. abuno; y. Sc. fey. 
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divinity; the nature and essence of the 
vSiipreme Being; ns, the dai.ty of the Supreme 
Being is manifest in his works. 

His glory on the Son 

Blnztiil wich'uncloudt.!U deity. Milton, 

2 . God; the Suimemc Being, or infinite self- 
existing Spirit. [In this use generally pre- 
ceded i)y the delinite ai'ticlu.] ‘ The benevo- 
lence of tlie Deity.' Paley.—Z. A fa])Ulous 
gn<l or gcxidoss; an imaginary god, or an 
animate' or inanimate object viewed as a 
vgod. : 

Kven Biulflli.i himself is not worshipped as a deify, 
or as a still existent agent of henevolencc and power. 

He is merely reverenced as a glorified remembrance. 
Sir % Ji. Teunent. 

4. The sui>poHed divinity or divine cpialities 
of a pagtin god. 

For what reason could the same deity be denied 
unto I.aureiilia and Flora which was given t:o Venus? 

Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Deject (de-jekt'), v.t. [L. dejieio, dejectum 
—de, down, and to thro'w.] l.f To cast 
down; to direct doMmward. ‘She iUp&U 
her eyes.’ Fuller. 

2. To depress tlie spirits of; to dispirit; to 
discoiinige; to dishearten. 

Nor think to die dejects my lofty mind. Pope. 

Syn”. To sadden, dispirit, discourage, dis- 
hearten, atiliet, grieve, discomfort, depress. 
Deject t (de-jekt'), a. [L. dejectm, pp. of 
dejieio, dejeetunh. See the verb.] Cast 
flown; low-spirited; mean; abject. ‘I, of 
ladies most dirjeet and wretched.’ SkaJe. 
Dejected (dG-jekt'ed), p. and a. Cast down; 
depressed; grieved; discouraged. 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, . . . 

Nor the dejected ’haviour of my visage, . . . 

That can denote me truly, Shak. 

Dejectedly (de-jekt‘ed-li), adv. In a de- 
jected manner; sadly; heavily. 

Dejectedness (do-jekt'ed-nes), n. 1. The 
state t>f being cast down; lowness of spirits. 

2. Abjectiiess; meanness of spirit; humility. 

The text gives it to the publican’s dejectedness 
rather than to the Pharisee’s boasting, h'eliham. 

Dejection (dc-jek'shon), n. 1 . The state of 
being downcast; depression of mind; melan- 
choly; lowness of siiirits, occasioned by grief 
or misfortune. ‘ Of sorrow, of dejection, ^mu\ 
despair.' -2. Weakness. 'Deject ion 

of appetite.’ Arhuthnot. [Hare. 1 — 3, Tlie 
act of voiding the excrements, or the matter 
ejected. —4, A casting do\ni or Immlding 
of one’s self. 

Ai.Irtrrition inii'jlies submission and dejection. Pearson. 

Dejectly (de-jektTi), tidv. In a downcast 
■manner.' 

DejectO^ (<le-jekTo-ri), a. Having power 
or tending to promote evacuations by stool; 
as, drjectory medicines, . , 

Dejecture (de-jek'tur), n. That which is i 
ejecte<l ; excrements. 

Bejeratet (de^jer-at), v. i. [L. dejoro, to take 
an oath.] To swear solemnly. 

Dejeration (de-jer-a'shon), n. The taking 
of a solemn oath. ‘With many tears and 
dijr rat ions.' Bp. Hall, 

Dejeime (de-zhipna), n. An older form of 
dijetiner. 

Take a dejeiene of muscadel and eggs, B. ^onson. 

Dejeuner (da-zhii-nfi), n. [Fr., de, priv., and 
jevner, to fast.] Breakfast; the morning 
meal. In France it is now used particularly 
])y the fasliionaWe world as synonymous 
with the English luncheon. 

The notion that the English eat more than the 
French is aNn, I suspect, a mistake. \Vlio in fing- 
lairiJ cfuild think of eating such a forenoon meal as 
the dejeuner often i.s? Fraser's 

— D>jenner d la fourchette, lit. breakfast 
witli fisrks; a repast in the mhldle of the 
day, with meat and wine; a lunch. 

De Jure (de juhe). [L.'J By right; according 
to hnv: a latv term. Sec De facto. 
Dekabrist (dek'a-hrist), n. [Eu.s. dekaher, 
December.'] A mem])er of a military con- 
spiracy wliich lu’oke out in St. Peterslnirg 
cm 20th December, 1825, on the accession of 
the emperor yieholas to the throne; .speci- 
fically, one who suffered death or banish- 
ment to Siberia for this conspiracy. 

DeMe (dek'!), n. Same as Deckle. 

Del,t n, [Sec Deal.] A part; a portion; a 
share, (jhaucer. 

Delabechea (de-la-bfis'h''e-a or de-lti-beclfe- 
a), n. [After Sir H. T. De la Deche, the geo- 
logist.] A very peculiar genus of trees, hat. 
order Sterculiaceai. D. rupe.^tri.'i. or bottle- 
tree of Australia, the only known species, 
is remarkable for the curious form of the 
trunk, which is bulged out in the middle in j 
the shape of a large liottle or barrel. The : 


ch, cAain; Gh, Be. locA; g, < 70 ; j,job; 


stem abounds in, a mucilaginous or resinous 
nutritious substance, resembling gum tra- 



Delabediea or Bottle-tree {pelabechea rupesiris). 


gacanth, which is said to be used by the 
aborigines for food. 

Delaceratiout (de-las-6r-a'shon), [L. do- 
lacero, delaceratum, to tear in pieces— de, 
and facer, torn.,] A tearing in pieces. 
Delacrymationt (de-la'lm-ma"shon), n. 
[L, delacrymatio—de, and lacrymatio, a. 
weeping.} An involuntary discharge of 
watery humours from the eyes; wateriness 
of the eyes. 

Delactationt(de-lak-ta'slion),»i. [L. de,and 
lacto, lactatum, to suckle, from lac, lactis, 
milk.] The act of weaning. 

Delaine (de-lan9, n. [Fr. de, of, and laine, 

L. lana, wool. ] A muslin made originally of 
wool, afterwards more commonly of a mixed 
fabric, generally cotton and wool, and used 
chiefly as a printing cloth. 

Delapsationt (de-laps-a'shon), 71. A falling 
down. 

Delapset (de-laps'), v.i. [D. delabor, delap- 
s'Lis—de, and labor, to slide.} 1. To fall or 
slide down.— -2. To pass down by inheri- 
tance. 

Anne derived alone the right, before all other, 

Of the delapsed crown froih Philip. Drayton. 

Delapsiout (de-lap'shon), n. A falling down, 
as of some organ of the body, as the uterus, 
anus, &c. 

Delate (de-lat'), vX pret. & pp. delated; 
ppr. delating. \L. delatus-~de, and latiis, 
part, otfero, to bear.] l.f To carry; to con- 
vey; to transmit. 

Try exactly the time wherein sound is delated. 

Bacon, 

2. t To carry abroad; to make public. 

When the crime is delated or notorious, ^er, Taylor. \ 

3. t To carry on; to conduct; to manage. | 
* Delating . . . the empire.’ Warner. — 

4. To bring a charge against; to accuse; to 
inform against; to denounce. 

As men were they were marked down for 

such a fine. Burttei. 

[In this sense it is still used in the judica- 
tories of the Scottish Church.} 

Delatet (de-lat'), v. t, [See Delay. ] To allay ; 
to dilute. 

If the pure wine doe offend them, it may be de^ 
lated with any manner of water. Frampto 7 i. 

Delater (de-lat'6r), A delator. Bp. Hall. 
Delation (de-la'slton), l.t Carriage; con- 
veyance* as, the delation of sound. ‘The 
dela tion of light is in an instant. ’ Bacon. — 
2. Ill laio, accusation; act of charging with 
a crime; information against. 

The accusers were not to be liable to the charge of 
delation. Milman. 

Delation t (deda'shon), n. [For Ma Hon. ] 
Extension, 

After this judgment there was no delation of suf- 
ferance nor mercy. Berners. 

Delator (de-lat'Gr), n. [L.] An accuser; an 
informer. ‘Cham, Vi. delator to his own 
father, inviting his brethren to that exe- 
crable spectacle of his father’s nakedness.’ 
Dr. H. Jfore. 

Delay (de-laO> delay; It. 

dilata, delixj; Mlatare, to dilate, to spread; 
from L. dilaUis, dijfero-^dis, apart, and./i?ro, 
to carry.] 1. To prolong the time of doing 
or proceeding with; to put off; to defer. 

My lord ritfArj'rfA his coming. Mat. xxiv. 48. 

2. To retard; to stop, detain, or hinder for 
a time; to restrain motion, or render it slow;* 
I as, the mail is delayed by bad roads. 

Tliyrsls, whose artful strains have oil delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. Miltoiu 
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at To allay; to dilute; to weaken; to tem- 
per,- to alleviate; to soften. 

Wine delayed and mixed with water. Nomeficlatar. 
To the heat, least by mischance 
It might break out and set the whole on fyre. 

Spenser. 

Syn. To defei*, postpone, adjourn, ijro- 
crastinate, protract, retard, withhold, de- 
tain, stop. 

Delay (de-la'), v.i. To linger; to move slowly; 
to stop for a time. 

There are certain bounds to the quickne^^s and 
slowness of the succession of ideas, beyond which 
they can neitlier delay nor hasten. Locke. 

Delay (de-la'), n. 1. A lingering; stay; stop; 
hinchance. 

The government ought to be settled without the 
delay of a day. A/a can lay. 

2. A putting off or doferriug; procrastina- 
tion; as, the delay of trial is not to be im- 
puted to the plaintiff. 

All delays are dangerous in war. Dryden. 
Shun delays, they breed renior.se; 

Take thy time, while time is lent thee. Souiinuell, 

Delayer (de-la'Gr), n. l. One who lingers. 

2 . One who or that which causes delay; one 
who hinders. ‘ A delayer of justice.’ Swift. 
Delayingly (de-la'ing-li), adv. In a manner 
so as to delay; procrastinatingly. 

And yet she held him on delayin,My 

AVith many a scarce believable excuse. Tennyson. 

Delayment (de-la'ment), n. Hindrance. 

Del credere (del kra'da-ra or del kre'de-re), 
w. [It. d<?rand credere, lit. of belief or 
trust.] An Italian mercantile phrase, similar 
in import to the English guarantee or the 
Scotch warrandice. It is used among mer- 
chants to express the obligation undertaken 
by a factor, broker, or mercantile agent, 
when he becomes bound, not only to trans- 
act sales or other business for his constitu- 
ent, but also to guarantee the solvency of 
the persons with whom he contracts. On 
account of this guarantee a higher commis- 
sion, called a de? credere commission, is 
paid to the factor or agent. 

Dele (de'le), v.t. [L. imper. of dcleo, to blot 
out, to efface.] Blot out; erase: used as a 
direction to printers, and usually Avritten 
thus 5 , 

Delet (del), v.t. <[Sax.] To divide; to deal. 
Ckmicer. 

Deleble (de'le-bl), a. [L. delehilis—delm, to 
blot out, efface.] That can be blotted out; 
delible. 

Delectable (de-lekt'a-bl), a. [L. delect aUlis, 
from delector, to delight. See Delight.} 
Delightful; highly pleasing; affording great 
joy or pleasure. ‘Delectable bowers.* 
(Juarles. 

Delectableness (de-lekt'a-bl-nes), n. De- 
lig'htfulness. 

Delectably (de-lekt'a-T)li), adv. In a delect- 
able manner; delightfully. 

Delectate (cte-lek'tat), v.t. To delight; to 
render delectable. [Hare.] 

Delectation (de-lek-tiVshon), n. Great plea- 
sure; delight. 

Delectus personas (de-lek'tus pGr-so'ne), n. 
[L.] In Scots laiv, the choice or selection, 
either e.xi>ress or presumed, of a particular 
individual, on account of some personal 
qualification. 

Deleerit, Deiieret (de-leTit), a. Delirious; 
demented. [Scotch.] 

For monia a ane has gotten a fright, 

And liv’d and di’d deleerit. Burns. 

Delegacy t (de'le-ga-si), n. l. The act of dele- 
gating or state of being delegated. 'By 
way of delegacy or grand commission.’ 
Raleigh. — 2. A number of person.s delegated; 
a delegation. ‘ A delegacy.' Bar ton. 
Delegate (de'le-gat), v.t. jiret. & pp. dele- 
gated; ppr, delegating. [L. delego—de, and 
lego, to sbid with a commissioii, to send as 
an ambassador. Bee Legate.] 1. To depute; 
appJ’Gpriately, to send rm an embassy; to 
send with power to transact business, as a 
represenfcatiA^e.— 2. To intrust; to ccumnit; 
to deliver to another's care and manage- 
ment; as, to delegate authority or poAver to 
an envoy, representative, or Judge. 

We can pretend to no furtlier jurisdiction than 
what he has delej^afed to us. Dr. H, More. 

Delegate (delc-gat), n. 1. A person appointed 
and sent by tinotlier or by others, Avith 
poAvers to transact business as his or their 
representative; a deputy; a corinuissioner; 
an attorney. 

In general, soldiers who should I'onu ihenuielves 
into political clubs, elect dt‘/t‘i;ates, and pass resolu- 
tiojis on high questions of state, would soon break 
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loose from all control, would cease to form an arjny, ’ 
anfi would become the worst and most dangerous of 
mobs. Macauhxy, 

2. In the United Stateis, {a) a person elected 
or appointed to repre.scnt a state or a dis- 
trict in Congress, (h) A person sent to a 
convention for nomination of officers, or for 
forming or altering a constitution. —3. In 
Groat .Britain, a commissioner formerly ap- 
pointed hy the crown, under the great seal, 
to hear and determine appeals from the ec- 
c]e.siastical courts. —I A layman appointed 
to attend an ecclesiastical council— Cowri 
ojf delegates, formerly the great court of 
appeal in ecclesiastical causes, and from the 
decisions of the admiralty court. It was so 
called because the judges were delegated 
or appointed by the croAvn under the great 
seal This court is now abolished, and its 
powers and functions transferred to the 
sovereign in council— S yn. Deputy, repre- 
sentative, commissioner, vicar, attorney, 
substitute. 

Delegate (deTe-gat), a. Deputed; sent to act 
for or represent another; as, a delegate 
judge. 

Delegated, (de'le-gat-ed), p. and a. 1. De- 
puted; sent with a trust or commission to 
act for another; appointed a judge.— 2, In- 
trusted; committed, ‘ Delegated e.Yecutive 
po wer. ’ Bancroft. —Delegated, jurisdiction, 
in Scots km, jurisdiction which is commu- 
nicated by a judge to another who acts in 
his name, called a depute or deputy- 
contradistinguished from proper jurisdic- 
tion. One named by a deputy who has ■ 
himself the power of deputation, is called a 
substitute. 

Delegation (de-le-ga'shon), n. 1. A sending 
away; the act of putting in commission, or 
investing with authority to act for another; 
the appointment of a delegate. 

The duties of religion cannot be performed by 
delegation, S. Miller. 

These only held their power by delegation from 
the people. Brottgham, 

2. A pei’ison, or body of persons, deputed to 
act for another, or for others. In the United 
States, the body appointed to represent a 
state or district in Congress; tlius the repre- 
sentatives of Massadiiisetts are called the 
delegation, or whole delegation.— Z. In civil 
km, the assignment of a debt to another, 
or the .substitution of a person as debtor in 
place of another, as when a debtor appoints 
his dei)tor to answer to the creditor in his 
place. 

Delenda (de-leiTda), n. pi. [L.] Things to 
be erased or blotted out. 

Delenificalt (de-le-nif'ik-al), a. [L. deleniji,- 
ciis—delenlo, to soothe, and/ado, to make.] 
Having the virtue to ease or assuage pain. 
Delesseria (de-les-seTi-a), n. f After Ben- 
jamin Delessert, a celebrated French bot- 
anical amateur.] A genus of the Cerarai- 
acece, or rose-spored aigm, containing many 
of the most beautiful and delicate species 
which adorn our coasts, a great part of their 
beauty being due to the symmetry of the 
frond, and the contrast between the dark 
mid-rib and the membranous border. 

Delete (de-let'), V,t. [L. deleo, deletiim, to 
blot out, to destroy.] To blot out; to erase. 

I have . . . inserted eleven .stanzins which do not ap- 
pear in Sir Walter Scott’s version and deleted eight. 

IV. E. Aytoun. 

Deleterious (de-ie-te'ri-us), a. [L.L. dele- 
terms, from Gr. deleterios, noxious, from 
deleoinai, to injure.] 1. Having the quality 
of <lestroyiug life; noxious; poisonous; as, a 
deleterious plant, ‘d’heir (plants’) delete- 
rious quality.' Goldsmith. — 2. Injurious; 
lieniicious; as, a deleterious practice. 
Deleteryt (de'le-te-ri), a. Destructive; 
poisonous. medicines.’ liudibras. 

Deleteryt (dele-te-ri), n. Anything that 
destroys or deletes. ‘ The only deletery of 
heresies.' Jer Taylor. 

Deletion (de-le'shon), n. [L. deletio, from 
deleo, to blot out.] 1. The act of deleting, 
blotting out, or ei'asing.— 2. An erasure; a 
passage deleted. 

Soiw deletions, found necess.'iry in consequence of 
the unes;i)ected length to which the article extended, 
have been restored. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

3. Destruction. ‘Their total deletion from 
being God’s people.’ Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 

DeletitiOUS (de-le-ti'shus), Of such a 
nature that anything marked on it may be 
era-ed: applied to paper. 

Deletory (dele-to-ri), n. That which blots 
out. [Rare,] 

Confession . . . was most certainly intended as a 
deletory of sin. Jer. Taylor. 


Dele-Wiaet (deTwin), n. A kind of foreign 
wine, said to be a species of Rhenish: pos- 
sibly so called from being imported at Deal 

Do not look for Paracelsus’ man among them, that 
he promised you out of white bread aiui JOele-imne. 

B. JoKSOn. 

Delf (delf), n. [A. Sax. delfan, to delve, to 
dig.] l.f A mine; a quarry; a pit dug; a 
ditch; a channel. 

Some lesser del/s ... 

Draw out the baser streams tlie springs annoying. 

Fletcher. 

2. In her. the term for a siiuare sod of earth, 
coal, or turf, cut out by a spade. It is a 
mark of disgrace, indicating that a ciial- 
lenge has been revoked or one’s word de- 
parted from. When more thati one are 
borne in coat armour they are called delees. 
Delf (delf), n. Earthenware, covered with 
enamel or white glazing in imitution of 
china-ware or porcelain, made at Delft, in 
Holland: properly Delft-ware. Spelle<l also 
Delph. 

Delft, Delft-ware (delft, dclft'war), n, See 

Deliac (deTi-ak), n. [From the island J)elo,s.] 

A kind of sculptured vase; also beautiful 
bronze and silver, 

Delian <deTi-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Delos, a small island in the *Egeaii Sea, 
now called Dill — Delian problem, in ma th. 
the duplication of the cube: so ealle<l 
because, when the plague was raging at 
Athens, the oracle of Apollo at Delos re- 
plied to a deputation, sent to consult it, 
that the plague would ],)e stayed when they 
doubled the altar of the god, which was a 
cu]»e. The pro])lem has engaged tlie atten- 
tion of some of the greatest mathematicians. 
See Duplication. 

DeliDatet (deTi-bat), v.t. [L. deliho—de, and 
liho, to taste.] To taste; to take a sip td. 
Delibationt (dc-li-ba’shou), n. A taste; a i 
i sip. I 

1 Deliberate (de-lib'e-riit), v.i. pret. & pp. i 
deliberated; ppr. deliberating. [L. dcMhero, j 
I deliberatvm—de, and libro, to weigh, from , 

; libra, a balance,] To weigh in the mind; to { 

' consider and examine the reasons for aia.l ■ 

1 against a measure; to estimate tlie weight ; 

I oi* force of arguments, or the probaldc con- ; 

' sequences of a measure, in order to a choice ’ 
i or decision; to pause and consider; as, a wise : 
prince will deliberate before he wages war, j 

The woman that deliocrates is lost. Addison. I 

Syn. To consider, ponder, cogitate, reileci, | 
revolve, think, meditate, debate. 

Deliberate (de-liiyo-rat), v.t. To balance in | 
the mind; to weigh; to consider. [Rare.] - 

Be full of counsel, and then resolute to .let it; else, i 
if you shall not be firm to delilerated crnmseK, th.ey , 
which are bound to serve you, may seek and find , 
opportunitie-s to serve themselves upon you. Laud. 1 

Deliberate (de-Iib'^-rfit), a. 1. ^^'eighing 
facts and arguments with a view to a choice 
or decision; carefully considering the lu'o- 
bable consequences of a step; circumspect; 
slow in determining: applied to persons; a.s, | 
a deliberate judge or counsellor,— 2. Formed 
with deliberation; well advised nr con- 
sidered; not sudden or rash; as, a deliberate j 
opinion; a deliberate measure or result; a j 
deliberate falsehood.— 3. Done or gone about j 
deliberately; not hasty; sloiv. ‘Deliberate 
death.’ Booker. 

His enunciation was so delil’erafe. IVirt. 
Syn, Cautious, circum.speet, cool, tiiscreet, 
wary, advised, thoughtful, considerate. 
Deliberately ( de-lib ^6-rat-Ii), adv. With 
careful consideration or deliberation; cir- 
cumspectly; not hastily or rashly; slowly; 
as, this purpose was deliberately forme<l 
Deliberateness (de-lib'c-rat-nes), n. Calm 
consideration; circumspection; due atten- i 
tion to the arguments for and against a | 
measure; caution. ‘The order, gravity, and | 
deliberateness befitting a parliament. ’ Bikon ; 
BasUilce. | 

Deliberation (de-lib'6-ra"8hon), n. [L, de- t 
liberatio.] 1. The act of deliberating; the 
act of w^eighing and examining the reasons 
for and against a choice or measure; con- 
sideration; mature reflection; as, the mea- 
sui'e was taken with deliberation. 

Every spontaneous action Ssnot therefore voluntary; 
for voluntary presupposes some precedent delibera- 
tion, that is to say, some consideration and delibera- 
tion of what is likely to follow, Hobbes, I 

2. Mutual discussion and examination of ' 
the reasons for and against a measure; as, ; 
the deUheratiom of a legislative body or 
council— 3. The act or habit of doing any- ' 
thing coolly or without hurry or excitement, i 
and as if with mature reflection; as, a man | 


Fate, far, fat, fn-ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpil; 


of deliberation; he spoke with the greatest 
delibemtion.—i^'Y'S, Thoughtfulness circum- 
spection, reflection, consitleratiun, wariness, 
caution, coolness, pnnicuce. 

Deliberative (de-hb’e-rat-iv), a. l. Pertain- 
ing to deliberation; ]troceeding or acting by 
deiitieration, or by mutual discussitm and 
examination; as, tlie legisluiure is a delihe- 
ratim hoily.---2. Having or conveying a riglife 
or power to dehlfcnite or discuss: as, "in 
councils the bishops have a drUhoratire 
voice; the diainiian has a deliheruike vote 
and a casting vot<f. 

Deliberative (de-Iil/e-ral-iv). n. 3. A dis- 
course ill which a (pie.-itinn i- discu.s.^cii or 
wciglie<] and examined. Ihtcon. -2. A kind 
of rhetoric tnnployed in jq-oving a thing 
and convincing other.s r-f its truth, in order 
l(j jair.snade tliem to mhqd it, 
DeMberatively (de-iib'e-rat-iv-li), adi\ By 
ileliheratioii, 

Deiiberator (de-lildc-rat-dr;, n. One who 
deliberates, 

Delible (dcdi-bl), a. Oaiialde of being dc- 

letfd; the <i]>po,sitc of indclihle. 

Delicacy (de'li-ka-si), n, [.<ee DllLlCATK,] 

1. Tile <}tiu!ity of being delicate ; exquisite 
agrccitldeiie.ss to the taste or some fitlier 
sense; dcliciousness; as, deiltuteg uf tiavour, 
odour, and the like. 

On hnspif-U.’e tlinuglasiutent 

XVlua cheict* V> fir; aWu.uy 

Le tint tnniblusfiine m thy; '.-If i.dejrs In the choice 
of tiiY Jiie.it-i or the ac.’icar, ef thi- fi.m es 

:rcr. 7dyl,^r, 

2. Fineness of texture; smoothness; .‘‘Oftness; 
tende-rness; as, the thliroryid tiu; skin; the 
delkuey of the fabric. ' I’, light ne^s or Soft- 
nos.s of tint; minute aeeurae.v; nicety. 

Van Dyck has even lain in the thiitmy of 

his cohjiiring, ' '■Htydm," 

4. Fineness; slenderness; mhiiitem>s; as, 
the de/mfoo/ «if a thread. --e. That which is 
pleasing, delicate, or relincd; a luxury ur 
]d ensure. 

tj'.u- uWiuiries riri.; '.■;r.,v,’n C'loital, 

And even onr .sptirts are danger;;.. B, ■ 

G. Anything whhdi dedight.s the semses, par- 
ticuhii’ly the tu'ite; .i>, ijje ptcich isugicnl 
diiieaey; the d< liraeu s: id' the tahle. 

Ji was Clinri),-'; I.anilA, tarn 'd' niiiitl-'-lii'i 

yeanuiig forui,.'t! was iJasds!;' rtivuV—wlik'li le/, jjitji, 
hyai,t>k of to a pfjva a hr j-.-dit 

(ff/foro' {sticking*|.!jg|., Afd,. O' 

7. Acute or nice percept it m of what is ])lens- 
ingordisau'i'eealde; heime, a relnetl jana-cp- 
tion of beauty and ileformitj, or tJe* i.-iculty 
of .iUi‘h jtereeptiou; erilical rehnement of 
taste; fa.stidiotisne;-s. 

That Augustan dkituO’ uf U-w which istlif: l\i\t 
oftlic great publu: i.ciioej , of h.ijtdauil. J/nwOobv. 

5, Htifiiic.ss, as of manners; rjvihty or polite- 
ness proceeding from u nice oh.servancc of 
pro]trier..v amtadc-dn-e to plea-e; tenderness; 
serupuloiisncs.s; tin; quality manifested in 
care to avoid ottcucc, *n‘ what may emise 
pain; freed* an from grossiie.ss; as, delicacy 
of behaviour or feeling. 

False dt'limry ir* alive i.uirai, af»t pfiliteness, 

■ SftcMvr.' 

Ttnct dt’/icary , . , esJiilfits inoNt sl,iiiijrautk' 
in little things "■ ■.Uarylim'iV.d' 

9. Tenderness, as of cunsUintion; weakness; 
that quality or state of the animal }*ody 
wTdeh renders it very impve'-^i]^le to injury; 
as, di 'Ik'ucy of a msti t ut i on t n> tramc, - - 10. The 
state oiMpiality of requiring nit;c iiandling; 
nicenass; cviticalness; n% (he didiracy of a 
point or (incKtiom- It. The ijuaiity <n' being 
addicted to jdeasure; voluptuousness of lihq 
luxuiionsness ; <Utintinos.s.- 12.1 Tlcasiire; 
gratiikration. 

He Konif breutc for his dtArrcit' CLuuu"’’ 

Delicate (^leTi-krit), a. (Fr. dt'lieat, L, deli- 
cut-us, delightful, luxurious, tender, deli- 
cate, ifrom delieiic, delight, dvlirio, to allure 
—de, and laeio, to liraw gently. Akin 
are delight, delicious, delectable, ] 1. Tleasing 
to the senses; rufhicdly agreeable; dainty; 
as, a delicate flavour; 'a tUlicaic, dish. ‘A 
delicate odour.’ Bhafc, *'i’hc chiising of 
a delicate before a more ordinary tlish.’ 
Jer. 'Taylor. --2. Of a fine texture; tine; 
soft; smooth; as, a delicate skin: a delicate 
fabric.— 3. Mce; a<'t;urafe: flue; soft to the 
eye; light or softly tinie*!; as, a delicate 
colour, “rhe delicate gradation of (Oirves 
that melt into emdi * ttlier ]>y insensible trans- 
itions,’ Dr, Caird.—A. Fine; slender; minute; 
as, u delicate, thread. 6. t .Full of plea.sure; 
Iuxuri(>u,s; delightful 

Dive.s for hb delicate life to the devi! went. 

Fisrs JVo'Jrvmn, 

I laarlent is a very delirafe town. F.velyn, 
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■6. Nice in ijerception of wliat is aj^’ecablo 
to^^any of the senses; peculiarly sensitive 
to beauty, harmony, or their opposites; 
dainty; as, a delicate taste; a delicate eye 
for «(>lonr; a delicate ear for music. -—7. Nice 
in forms; regulated by minute observance 
of propriety, or ])y condescension and atten- 
tion to tlic wisbe.s and feelings of others; 
relined; as, delicate behavi<jur or manners; 
a delimle addres.s,~S.' Tender; feeble; not 
able to endure hardship; very susceptible 
of injury; as, a delicate frame or constitu- 
tion; delicate health. 

'i'lKit we can call the.se d(;iict 7 /:g creatures ours, 

And ]t<a their apiJetite.s. S/tir/:, 

i) That (;aun()t he handled without injury 
or dtmger; that must ho approached with 
care ami caution ; ;is, a delicate point or 
topic; a delicate (luestimi; delicate grouml. 
10. Pleasure-seeking; of luxnri<.)n.s tastc.s and 
habits; dainty. --11. Nicely or linely dexter- 
ous. 'Ho (lelicnie with her needle.’ Shale. 
.Dellcatet pleTi-kfit), n. l. Anything nice; a 
delicac,y. *Ter, li. 134. 

Witlt abstinence all cfeu'cate.K he golcs. Dryckn. 

2. A fastidiou.s perstm. 

Tilt; rulc.s aiuniig these false are to be as 

contradictory as they can be to nature. Taker. 

.Delicately (de'li-kfit-li), adc. 1. .In a deli- 
cate manner; with nice regard to ju’upriety 
and tlia feelings of others. --2. Daintily; 
luxuriously. 

They tvhich , . . live (k/ka.Wy are in kings’ rourts. 

Luke vii. 25. 

Agag came unto Iiiui de/kakiy. i Sam. sv. 32. 

{'In this last passage, liowever, commenta- 
tors ex]dain the word variously, some ren- 
dering it ^ mincingly,’ otheu's ‘haughtily, in 
state,’ and others again ‘ i)ltiasantly, cheer- 
fully.’]--13. With j'deasing elegance; b(3iiuti- 
fully; neatly. 

There is nothing so aWkak/y turned in all the 
Rotn;m lunj.;un5;e. Dryden. 

4, Tenderly; with indulgence in ease, ele- 
ganet% and luxury. Prov. x.xix. 21. 

Delicateness (de'l.i-kat-nes). hi. The state of 
]>eijig dclii-atc; ten!lerue.s.s; .softness; elferni- 
iiucy! Dcut. xxviii. 5<}. 

Delicest Oicdli-.sez), n. id. [Tl*,] Delight.s; 
dtiintius; jileusant fantasies. 

At! ! tni'.v ht.- h.i'i pur.ri-d out his ydlu niind 
In li.'iiiity lAvVi'S.'.v a.nd lavish jrtys. Sf>t’nscr. 

DeDciatet (de-lP.si-at), ni. To indulge in 
dolicacie.s; to feast; to revel; to delight 
tijie'rt .self, 

Flora is dispo.seu to deiia'ak witli itor ntinions, 
tlic ro-ic j;i her Ad' mis. Pariheneia Sacra. 

Delicious (de-li'.shus), a. [Fr, delldewx, from 
L. deliciai, deliglit, pleasure.] 1. Highly 
pleasing to the taste; mo.^t sweet or grate- 
ful to the sen.ses; ah'ording ex^pusitc plea- 
fuiro; as, viaiid; a dclicioaa odoxii", 

dvilchnkh fruit or wine. 

0 Chihti it w .'L goodly sight to .see 
'What Heaven has d'’;ne I'or this dekciaiis land, 
Pyr(»i. 

2. Mo.st plea, sing to ilie nihid; very grateful; 
yielding eXijuisite delight; as, this poem 
alfords a deUcimiH entertainment. 

U'ere JU'jt his words deiza'onst 2 \’>iJzy.‘>o». 

5. f Luxurhuis; effeniinute; addicted to, or 
seeking pleasure, 

Oth<;rs of a m')n: deka'ivzs and .airy spirit, retire 
theuisAvos to the enjoyment of ease and hi.vury. 

Mtlion. 

Hvs. Charming, ex<iuisite, delightful, grate- 
ful 

Deliciously (de-ii'shus-li), adv. In a deli- 
cious nninncr; in a manner to please the 
ttiste or gratify the mind ; sweetly; plea- 
santly; delightfully; as, to ioed deliciously j 
to be tlelicvHf.dy entertained. 
Deliciousuess (de-li'shus-nes), n. 1. The 
(piality of being delicious or very grateful 
t<‘> the taste or mind; as, the deUciousaess 
of a repast.- -2. t indulgence in delicacies; 
1 u.x ti ry ; extravagance. 

To drive aw.iy ail superiluity and dehaonsness, 
... he made another, third, law 'for eating anil drink- 
inji-. Akrki's^Phiiarch. 

■Delict (de-likt''), n. [L. delictum, a fault of 
omission, a crime, from delinquo, delictum — 
de, and Imq no, to leave. ] In Scots law, a mis- 
demeaiiour. Crime is generally divided into 
crimes properly so called and delicts. De- 
licts iire commonly understood of slighter 
offences which do not immediately affect 
the public peace, but which incur an obli- 
gation on the part of the offender to make 
an atonement to the public by suffering 
punishment, and also to make reparation 
for the injury committed. The term delin- 
quency has the same signification. 


Every regulation of the civil code necessarily im- 
plitvs a deiict in the event of its violation. Jeffrey. 

Belie, t a. [Fr. delU,} Thin; slender. Chau- 
cer. 

Delieret, See DELEERiT. 

Deligation (de-li-g,Vshon), n, [L deliqatio, 
del'igo—de, and Ugo, to bind. ] In surg. a 
binding up; a bandaging. Wiseman. 
Deliglit (de-lit'), n. [See the verb.] 1. A 
high degree of pleasure or satisfaction of 
mind; joy. 

His delt^rhi is in the law of the Lord. Ps. i. 2. 

2, That which gives great pleasure; that 
Avliich affords delight. 

Angels listen when she speaks. 

She’s my delight and mankind’s wonder. 

Rochester. 

There is a spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days. Milton. 

Byn. .'Eiipture, joy, charm, gratification, 
satisfaction. 

Delight (de-lit'), uf. [O.E. delidei O.Fr. de- 
liter, daleiter; Fr. delecter, from L, clelecto, 
a freq. of delieere — de, and laeio, to entice, 
allure.] To _ affect with great pleasure; 
to please highly; to give or afford high 
satisfaction or joy; as, a beautiful landscape 
delights the eye; harmony delights the ear. 

I will delight myself in thy statutes. Ps. cxix. 16. 

Delight (de-lit'), v.%. To have or take great 
pleasure; to be greatly pleased or rejoiced; 
followed by the infinitive or by in, 

I delight to do thy will. Ps. xl. 8. 

I delight in the law of God after the inward man. 

Rom, vii. 22. 

Delighted t (de-lit'ed), a. Full of delight; 
deliglitful. 

Whom best I love, I cross; to make my gift 
The more delay’d, delighted. Shah. 

Delighted t (de-lit'ed), p. and a. [He, a sort 
of verb-forming prefix - he, and light, of little 
weight.] Freed from encumbrances; made 
liglit; etherealized. ! 

Ay but to die, and go we know not where; | 

and the delighted spirit I 

To bathe in fiery lloods. ' Shale, \ 

[Delighted, in the above passage is, however, 
variously explained: ‘once accustomed to 
dedight,’ ‘ removed from the regions of light,’ 

‘ ]‘ieh in delight, liaving the power to give : 
delight.’] I 

Delightedly (de-lit'ed-li), adv. In a de- i 
lighted manner: with delight. 

Delightedly dwells he 'inong fays and talismans. 1 
Coleridge. \ 

Delighter (de-lit'er), n. One who takes de- ■ 

light. I 

Delightful (de-llt'fiil), a. Highly pleasing; ' 
affording’ great pleasure and satisfaction; 
as, a delightful thought; a delightful pro- , 
.. spect.. . . ■ . ' I 

Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, I 

To teach the young idea how to shoot. Thomson. ' 

Syn. Charming, exquisite, enchanting, Ije- 
witchiiig, fascinating, rapturous, beautiful, 
lovely. 

Delightfully (de-lit'fpl-li), adv. 1. In a man- 
ner to receive great pleasure; very agree- 
ably; as, we were employed or 

entertained. —2. In a delightful manner; 
charmingly; in a manner to afford great 
pleasure; as, the lady sings and plays de- 
lightfully. 

Delightfulness (de-lit'fnl-nes), n. 1 . The 
quality of being delightful or of affording 
great pleasure; as, the delightf ulness of a 
prospect or of scenery.— -2. G-reat pleasure; 
delight. 

But our desires’ tyrannical extortion 

Doth force us there to set our chief delight/nlness 

Where but a baiting place is all our portion. 

Sir P. Sidney, 

BeHghtiilgly (de-lit'ing-li), adm. With de- 
light; cheerfully; cordially. 

Pie did not consent clearly and delighiingly to 
Sequiri's death. y<rr. Taylor. 

Delightless (de-lit'les), a. Affording no 
pleasure or delight; cheerless. 

Winter . . . bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless. Thomson. 

Delightsome (de-lit'sum), a. Very pleasing; 
delightful, * Delightsome subject' Burton, 
Delightsomely (de-lit'sum-li), adv. Very 
pleasantly; in a delightful manner; with or 
through delight ‘ He laughed delightsome- 
! ly.’ Chapman. 

Delightsomeness (de-lit'sum-nes), n. De- 
lightfulness; pleasantness in a high degree. 
Delimit (de-lim'it), v.t [Prefix de, defini- 
tive, and limit.} To limit; to bound, Edin. 
Rev. [Hare,] 

Delimitation (de-limTt-a"shon), n. [Fr. de- 


Ibnitation.} Limitation; the fixing or settl- 
ing limits or boundaries. 

They had had ample time for ascertaining all the 
facts, and for proposing an exact .system of delimi- 
tation to "BtxvMsment. Gladstone. 

Delinet (de-lin'), uf. To delineate. Otway. 
Delineable (de-lin'e-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being delineated; liable to be delineated. 

In either vision there is something not delineable. 

Felthazn. 

Delineament (de-lin'e-a-ment), n. Repre- 
sentation by delineation; sketch; picture. 

Kidxc deiineament 

Of that which god in Plato's scliool is big ht. 

Dr. li. More. 

Delineate (de-lin'e-at), v.t. pi'et. & pp. dcli- 
7ieated; ppr. delvneating. [L. delineo — de, 
and lineo, to draw a line, from linea, a line. 
See Line. ] l.To draw the lines wliich. exhibit 
the form of; to mark out wuth lines; to make 
a draught; to sketch or design; as, to deli- 
neate the form of the earth or a diagram.— 

2, To paint; to represent in a picture; to 
draw a likeness of. 

They xc&y delineate Nestor like Adonis, or Time 
with Absalom’s head. Sir T. Plrowne. 

3. To describe ; to portray to the mind or 
understanding; to exhibit a likeness in words; 
as, to delineate the character of Newton or 
the virtue of Aristides. ‘ Customs or habits 
delineated with great accuracy.’ Walpole. 
Syn. To depict, design, sketch, portray, 
draw, paint, describe. 

Delineation (de-lin'e-a"slion), n. [L. delin- 
eatio, delineatioms, from delineo. See De- 
lineate.] 1. Tlie act or process of delineat- 
ing; the act of representing, portraying, or 
describing.— 2. Representation or portrayal, 
■whether pictorially or in words; sketch; de- 
scription; as, the deUneatioii of a character, 
‘The softest delmeathms of female ]>eauty,’ 
W. JrwZn.//.— Syn. Representation, descrip- 
tion, portrait, outline, sketch, drawing. 
Delineator (de-lin'e-at-er), n. One who de- 
lineates. ‘A modern delineator of charac- 
ters.’ Knox. 

Delineator^ (de-lin'e-a-to-ri), a. Delineat- 
ing; describing; dra-wing the outline. ‘ The 
delincatory part of his work.’ Scott 
Delineatnre t (de-lin'e-a-tur), n. Delinea- 
tion. 

Deliiiiment t (de-li'ni-ment), n. [L. delini- 
7nentum, from dcUnire—de, and lenire, to 
make soft, from lenis, soft.] 1. NIitigation, 
2. A liniment. Bailey. 

Delinition (de-li-ni'shon), n. [L. d e , inteiis. , 
and lino, to smear.] The act of smearing. 

‘ The delinition of the infant’s ears and nos- 
trils with spittle.’ Dr. TL More. 
Delin<inency (de-ling'kwen-si), n. [L. delm- 
quentia, a fault, from delinquo, to abandon, 
to fail, or omit duty— de, out, and linquo, 
to leave.] Failure or omission of duty; a 
delict; a fault; a misdeed; an offence; a 
crime. 

Nt;ither moral delifujuencies nor virtuous actions 
are declared to be the products of an inevitable 
necessity. Sir y. £. Tennent. 

Delinctnent (dO-ling'kwent), a. Failing in 
duty; olfending by neglect of duty. 

He thcit practiseth either for his own jirofit, or any 
other sinister end, may be well termed a deliiiqumt 
person. State Trials. 

Delincitieiit (de-ling'kwent), n. One who 
fails to perform his duty; one guilty of a 
delinquency; an offender; one who commits 
a fault or crime. 

A delinquent ought to be cited in the place of 
jurisdiction where the delinquency was comiuittecl. 

£ym-. 

—Delinquent, Offender. See Offenpeb.— 
Syn. Misdoer, offender, culprit, malefactor. 
Delinquently (de-ling'kwent-li), adv. So as 
to fail in duty. 

Deliquate ^de'li-kwTit), v.i. [L. deUquo,^ 
deliquatum—de, down, and Zfgao, to melt] 
To melt or be dissolved; to melt away in the 
air. ‘ Salt of tartar left in moist cellars to 
deliquate.* Boyle. 

Deliqnatet (de'li-kwat), v.t. To cause to 
melt; to dissolve away. 

Deliquationt (de-li-kwa'shon),n. A melting; 
a dissolving away. 

Deliquesce (de-li-kwes'), v.i. pret. & pp. 
deliquesced; ppr. deliquescing. [L. deli- 
quesco, to melt — c?c,and tiquesco, from liqueo, 
to melt or become soft. See Llqiirp. ] To 
melt gradually and 1 lecome liquid by attract- 
ing and absorbing moisture from the air, as 
certain salts, acids, and alkalies. 
Deliquescence (de-li-kwes'ens), n. Sponta- 
neous liquefaction in the air; a gx-adual 
melting or becoming litjuid by absorption 
of moisture from the atmosphere. 
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Deliquescent (tle-li*k\ves'ent), a. l. Lique- i 
fyirig ill the air; capal>le of attracting mois- j 
ture from tlie atmosphere a.nd becoming 
liquid; as, deliquescent salts.— 2. Apt to 
dissolve or melt away; liable to be soon 
consumed or spent, as money. Bdin. Rev. 

S. In Oot. liranching in such a way that the 
stem is lost in the liranches. 

Deiiquiate (de-lidiwi-at), v.i. [See Deli- 
QUATE.] To melt and become liquid by 
imbiliiug moisture from the air, 
Deliquiation (de-li'kwi-iV'shon), n. The act 
of (leliuuiatiug. 

Deliquium (de«li'kwi-um), n. [Two words 
are here confounded, L. deliquinm, failure 
(see DELlNQTJENOy), and deliqwium, a drop- 
ping down (see Deliquate).] 1. A fainting 
lit; a swoon; a syncope; often a melting 
or maudlin mood of mind. 

To fall into mer« unreasoning deliq^uium of love 
and admiration, was not good. Carlyle. 

2. t An interruption or failing of the sun’s 
light, as in an eclipse, 

.Such a deliquinm we read of immediately subse- 
quent to the death of Cnesar. Spenser. 

3, A melting or dissolution in the air or in a 
moist place ; deliquescence. 

Deliracy t (de-li'ra-si), n. .Delirium. 
Deliramentt (de-li'ra-ment), n. A wandering 
of the mind; foolish fancy, Beyicaod. 
Deliraiicy t (de-lih’an-si), n. State of being 
delirious; delirium. Bp. Gauden. 

Delirant t (de-li'rant), a. Delirious. 
Delxratet (de-ll'rat), v.i. [L, deliro, deli- 
ratum. See Delirium.] To rave, as a 
madman. Coclceram. 

Deliration (de-li-ra'shon), n. A wandering 
state of mind; delirium; hallucination. 
[Bare.] 

Repressed by ridicule as a delinxiion of the human 
mind. DeQnincey. 

Delirious (de-lihi-us), a. [From delirhim. 
See Delirium.] l. Having delirium; light- 
headed; disordered in intellect; having 
ideas that are wild, irregular, and uncon- 
nected. Byron. — 2. Chai-acterized by, or 
proceeding from, delirium or wild excite- 
ment, ‘Bacchantes . . . sing delirious 
verses.’ Lonyfelloio. — Syn. Crazy, light- 
headed, frenzied, raving. 

Deliriously (de-lM-us-li), adv. In a deli- 
.rinus manner. 

Deliriousness (de-lihi-us-nes), n. The state 
of being delirious; delirium. 

Delirium (de-li'ri-um), n. [L. , from deliro, 
to draw tlie furrow awry in ploughing, to 
deviate from the straight line, hence to be 
crazy, to rave— dc, from, and lira, a furrow.] 
1 A temporary disordered state of the men- 
tal faculties occurring during illness, either 
of a febrile or of an exhausting nature. It 
may be the effect of disordered or inflam- 
matory action affecting the brain itself, or 
it may be sympathetic with active diseases 
in other parts of the body, as the heart; it 
may be caused by long-continued and ex- 
hausting pain, and by a state of inanition 
of the nervous system.™ 2. Violent excite- 
ment; wuld enthusiasm ; mad rapture. 

The popular delirium caught his enthusiastic mind. 

If'. Irvins', 

—Deliriwn tremens, an affection of the 
brain which arises from the inordinate 
and protracted use of ardent spirits. It 
is therefore almost peculiar to drunkards 
The principal sjuiptoms of this disease, 
as its name imports, are delirium and 
trembling. The delirium is a constant 
symptom, but the tremor is not always 
present, or. if present, is not always per- 
ceptible. It is properly a disease of the 
nervous system. 

Delit, t n. Delight. Chaucer . . 

Delitahle, t a. Delectable. Chaucer. 
Delitescence, Delitesceucy (de-li-tes'ens, 
de-li-tes'en-si), n. [L. delitescens, ppr. of 
deiitesco, to lie hid— de, and latesco, from 
lateo, to lie hid.] 1. The state of being 
concealed; retirement; obscurity. ‘The 
delitescence of mental activities.’ Sir W. 
Bmnilton. — 2. In suvg. the sudden disap- 
pearance of inflammatory symptoms or sub- 
sidenee of a tumour.— Per iocE of delitescence, 
in med. the period tluring which certain 
morbid poisons, as small-pox, lie latent in 
the system. [In this sense Incubation is 
the commoner term.] 

Delitescent (de-li-tes'ent), a. Concealed; 
lying hid. 

'Delit^atet (de-lFti-gat), [L. delitipo, 
Mitigattim, to quarrel. See Li!EIGATE.] 
To chide or contend in words. Cockeram, 
DeHtigation t (de-liqi-ga"shon), n. A chid- 
, ing; a brawl. Bailey. 


Deliver (de4iv'6r), v.t [Fr. dMvrer; D.L. 
delibero, to set free— L. de, and libero, to free, 
from liber, free, whence also liberal, liberate. ] 

1. To free; to release, as from restraint; to 
set at liberty; as, to deliver one from cap- 
tivity.— 2. To rescue or save. 

Deliver me, 0 my God, out of the hand of the 
wicked. Es. Ixxi. 4* 

3. To give or transfer; to put into another’s 
hand or power; to commit; to pass from 
one to another; as, to deliver a letter. 

Thou ibait deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his iiand. 

Gen.xl.is. 

4. To surrender; to yield; to give up; to 
resign; as, to deliver a fortress to an enemy. 
It is often followed by up; as, to deliver up 
the city; to deliver up stolen goods. ^ ‘ He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all’ Rom. viii. 82.-5. To 
disburden of a child. 

On her fright and fears, 

She is something before her time deliver'd. Shak. 

6. To make known; to impart, as informa- 
tion. 

"Will you deliver 

Hovf this dead queen re-lives? Shak. 

7. To Utter; to pronounce; to speak; as, to 
deliver a sermon, an address, or an oration. 

Blind and naked Ignorance 
Z)tfifrz/^?'jt'brawlingjudgmeijts, unasbanjod, Tennysoxi. 

5. To direct; to send forth; to discharge; as, 
he delivered the blow straight frohi the 
shoulder; to deliver a broadside. 

An uninstructed bowler . . . thinks to attain the 
jack by delivering- his bowl straight forward upon it. 
Sir PF. Scad, 

9. t To exert in motion; to give effect to. 

Musidorus could not deliver strength more nimbly. 

Sir P. Sidiiey, 

— To deliver battle, to deliver an attack, to 
give battle; to attack an enemy. 

Massena delivered, two battles at Puentes de Onoro. 

Pop Encyc. 

—To deliver to the wind, to cast away; to 
reject. 

Th’ exalted mind 

All sense of woe delivers to the wind. Pope. 
—To deliver over, {a) to transfer; to give or 
pass from one to another; as, to deliver over 
• goods to another. (Z>) To surrender or resign; 
to put into another’s power; to commit to 
the discretion of ; to abandon to. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. 

Ps. xxvii, IS. 

—To deliver a cargo, to transfer it from the 
ship into the hands of its owners; to discharge 
a cargo: said of the persons employed in 
doing so; as, with all these hands at work, 
the cargo will be delivered in three day.s.— 
Syn. To release, set free, save, rescue, give, 
offer, present, siUTender, resign, yield, utter, 
cede, pronounce. 

Deliver (de-liv'er), a. [I. free.] Free; 
nimble; active; light; agile. ‘Having chosen 
liis soldiers, of nimble, leave, tind deliver 
men.’ Holinshed. [Old English and Scotch. ] 
Deliverable (de-Hv'6r-a-bl), a. That may 
be or is to be delivered. 

Deliverance (de-liv"er-ans), n. [Fr. deliv- 
rance.] i. Release or rescue, as from cap- 
tivity, slavery, oppression, restraint, danger, 
evil, and the like. 

He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives. Luke iv. rs. 

God sent me , . . to save your lives by a great 
deliverance. Gen. xlv, 7. 

2. The act of bringing forth children. 

In the labour of women it heipeth to the easy de- 
liverance. Bacon. 

3. The act of giving or transfeiTing from one 
to another.— 4. The act of speaking or pro- 
nouncing ; utterance ; hence, statement ; 
affirmation. 

You have it from his own Shak. 

[In the three last senses Delivery is now 
used.]— 5. Acquittal of a prisoner by the 
verdict of a jury.— 6. In Scots law, the ex- 
pressed decision of a Judge or arbitrator, 
interim or final. Wlien interim it is techni- 
cally called an interlocutor. 

Deliverer (d§-liv'er-er), n. 1 , One who 
delivers, as letters, parcels, &c. ; one who 
releases or rescues; a preserv'er. 

The Lord raised up a deliverer to the children of 
Israel. Jucig. iii. 9. 

2.t One who relates or communicates. 

TuUy, ^eajking of the law of nature, saith, th,at 
thereof God himself was inventor . . . deviser, 
cossxx, deliverer. Hooker. 

Deliveress fde-Iiv'er-es), n. A female 
deliverer. Rev, [Rare.] 

Dellverly (de-liv'$r-li), adu. Nimbly; cle- 
verly; incessantly; continually. ‘Carry it 


sweetly and delimiy.* Beau. «{* FL [Old 
English and Hcoteb. J 

Deliverness t {de-Ff v<h’-rie.s), n. Quickness; 
agility. Chaucer. 

Delivery (dc*livV;-ri), n. 1. Tlse act of deliv- 
ering; release; rescue, as from slavery, 
restraint, oiq^ression, or danger. 

He swore; with sobs ■ ' 

That he would iaijnur my delivery. Shak. 

2. Surrender; a giving np. ‘ I’lie d>’luery tif 
your royal father’s pcr.son into the «tf 

the army.’ Sir J. Uaahaui. - A uhing or 
passing from one to another; as, tin; dSj'n-yy 
of goudr or of a deed. — -i. The disn-ibutitui 
of letters, Ac., from a post-otliee to a dis- 
trict or<listricts: as, there are ihreiuleJincries 
every d:iy.™r>. 1‘tteraiicc; pronunciation, ur 
maimer of speaking. 

I was cliarmcd with the gract.*fn:m.'ss nf his f,;.rnre 

and -Id.asfn. 

C. Fhildhirth. Is. xxvi. 17. - -7. t Free motion 
or use of the linths; activity; agility. 

The diiku lend the neater limly-, .'lUd freer ddirery. 

Ff'httOll. 

—Dclirery of a deed, the giving of a deed 
into the lituids of the pr* »per party. Delivery 
is requisite to a valid deed; it is given hy 
the parly himself, or hi.s certain titti^rney, 
and expressed in the attestatiun, ‘signet!, 
settled, and delivertid. ’ In the etise < d certtiin 
deeds, as those winch contain a clause (lis- 
pensing with delivery, tesltnnenttiry writ- 
ings, bonds and other writiinrs by ptirent.s hi 
favour fd their chihlren, a tleetl in which 
thegranter himself iia.s:iu interest ,(,»r mutual 
obligation or contract between twt* or nmre 
parties, ilelivery is not required. 

Bell (del), n. [iSee Dale. 1 A small narrow' 
valley betw'een hills; a rjivine, ‘J^jdintcr’d 
crags that wall the delV Ten uy sun. 

Dell't (del), n. A young girl; a virgin; a. 
Wench. ‘Bweetdoxie.suuddcff.s‘.’ B, Jonson. 
[Old cant] 

Delia Cmsca (del'la knisT’ii). [It ddln, of 
the, and cnisca, }»rau.‘! '.rju; nurne of an 
aeadoiny founded at Morence in LTvi, mainly 
for promoting the purity tif the Italian lan- 
guage. ' ' , ' 

Della- cruscan ( del Qa - krus ' kan ) , a. An 
epithet applied to aschoid isf Engiish poetry 
started by Koine Englishmen at Florence- 
towards the end of the eighteenth I'cntury, 
whose silly .«yntiioenta3itieK and affectations 
created quite a furor in Englaml for homc 
time. Tt was extinguished b;v the bitter 
satire of Gilhn'd’s Baciad ami Mindud. 
Deloul (<le*ibib, n. [Ar,] A tiromedary. 
Layard, 

Delpli. Bee DF, lf. 

Delphian, Delphic (dcd'fi-an, dcd'fik), a. 

1 . Rcdating to Del]»]u, a town of Phiaff.s in 

Greece, and to the celebrated oracle of that 
place: ■ ■ ■ ' 

The Delphian vnlcg the PaScstisies, 

The M*:ccas of She nuutl. I/al/cck. 

2. Of or pertaining to the priebteKSt>f the 
oracle of Delphi, who in a state of inspira- 
tion delivered the responses of the oracle;, 
hence, inspired, [l^oetical] 

For KtiU with DelphP eusnii.iMS spann’d 
Thu quick invisible striugs, Keats. 

Delphia, DelphiEiaufdeFiin.del-fhTi-an), a. 
Same as Delphi ne (which stte). 

Delphin (dcFfin), n. A neutral fat found 
in the oil of several niernlier.-i of the genus- 
Beiphimis. 

Delphinaptera (d(;I-fm-a}>‘tfi-ra), n. iGr. 
delplm, (liilphiim, a dolphin, and apieros, 
unwinged, unfinned— priv., and ptenm, 
a wing, a fin,] A genus of cetaceans, of the 
family Delphinidm, characterized, like the 
Beluga, by the w'ant of a dorsal fin, but 
differing in having its snout prolonged into 
a sort of beak. It includes the right whale- 
poi-poise, or D. Peronii. the I). Cimemersonii, 
and D. ftomth'.;}— the two former inhabiting 
seas of high southern latitudes and the latter 
the N ortli Pacific. G! enerally the species are 
about 5 to 0 feet long, 

Deipbinate (del'fin-ut), n. A salt formed 
by the imion of delphinic acid with .a base. 
Delpbine (deFfin), a. [Ij. ddphitnm, a 
dolphin. 1 1. Pertaining to the tlolphin, a 
genus of fishes. -~-2. Pertaining to the Dau- 
phin of France; published for the use of 
the (Umphin.— Delphi ne editions of the elas- 
sivs, a set of Latin classics prepared by 
thirty-nine scholars under the superintend- 
ence of Alontausier, Bossuet, and Hiiet, for 
the use Cm tmim Ddphini) of the son of 
Louis Xlv., called the Grand Dauphin. They 
are not now valued except for their Indices 
Verborwn. 
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DelpMnic (del-fm'ik), a. The term applied 
to an aci<l discovered by Chevreul, ftrst in 
<lolphin-oi! and afterwards intlieripe berries 
of the G uelder rose. It is now known to be 
identical with valeric acid. 

DelpMiiidse (deldhi'i-de), 7i. pi The dolphin 
tribe, a family of cetaceous animals, char- 
acterked by the moderate size of the head, 
hy the presence of teeth in both jaws, and 
by a dorsal fin. Along with tlie dolphin and 
porpoi.se it includc.s many animals which 
are m'dinarily called whales, a considerable 
number of whicdi occasionally visit the 
n(»i‘thern coasts of Britain. 

Belpiiinin, Delpliinia (deFfln-in or del'- 
fm-cn, dcl-finl-a), n. A vegetable alkaloid 
discovered in the Dclphiniuni StaphyMtgria. 
Its tastti is bitt(‘r and acrid. When heated 
it molts, but on cooling l>ecoines hard and 
brittle like resin. It is aiuilogous in its 
characters to veratrine, ami has been used 
as a substitute for it in nervous afiections. 
Written also I>('lphui.iiui, Ddphinc, &c. 

Delphinium (del-fiu'hmn), il [Gt. delpU- 
nioii, lai-kspiir. ] The larkspur genus, an exten- 
sive genus of the nat. order ilanunculace<'e, 
consistingof annual or perennial herbaceous 
plants with tlowers of a blue, purple, or 
white colour. The tlowers are in loose 
racemes, and consist of five coloured sepals, 
the utiper erne having a long spur, and four 
inconsxticiums petals. The species are scat- 
tered over the northern temperate regions 
of the globe. Afany are cultivated in gardens 
uwlei’ the name of larkspurs. One species, 
the D. Staphysaijria, commonly called 
stavesacre, yields the vegetable alkaloid 
delphinia. 

DelpMnorhyuchus (del-flTio-ring'TvUs), n. 
[Gr. ddphis, delpliinos, a dolphin, and 
rhyneJm, a snout.] A genus of cetaceans, 
family Delphinidte, having, like the true 
dolphins, one dorsal fin, but no furrow 
between the l»eak and forehead. D. coron- 
atm, the largest species, from 30 to 36 feet 
hmg, frequents the Spitzbergon Sea. Species 
aboiit S feet long have Vieeh cast ashore on 
the we.st coast of France. 

Belphtaus (del -fin Mis), w. The dolphin, 
a geniLS of ^Mammalia, bc-longing to the 
order Cetacea. See 'UoLt'H.iN. 

Delta (del'ta), n. The name of the Greek 
letter A, answering to the English D. 
Tlie island formed by the alluvial deposits 
between the mouths of the Nile, from its 
resemblance to this letter, was named Delta 
by the Greeks; and the same name has since 
been e.xtended to those alluvial tracts at 
the mouths of gveat rivers which, like the 
Nile, empty themselves into the sea by two 
or more diverging brandies. 

Beltaficatiou (del'ta-fi-kiVMhon), n. [Gr. 
delta-, and L. faeio, to make.] The act or 
in'occss of forming a delta at the month of 
a river. 

Beitaio (<ld-ta'ik), a. Eolatiiig to or like 
a delta. Jh\ F. W. Hunter, 

Beltidium (del-ti'di-um), n. [Gr. delta, and 
eidoH, resemblance, j In zouL the triangular 
space between the1>eak and the Iiinge-Iiune 
of lirachiopod shells. It is usually covered 
in )jy a shelly plate. 

Deltoid (dsjTtoid), a. [Gr. delta, the letter 
A, ami euhs, form.] Re- 
sembling the Greek A ; tri- 
angular ; si>ecifk‘ally, (a.) 
in anat. an epithet applied 
to a muscle of the shoulder 
which moves the arm for- 
waril, upward, and back- 
■ward. ih) In hot. triangu- 
lar or tnvwel -shaped; as, 
a deltoid leaf; more speci- 
fically api'ilied to the cross 
se^dlon of a sidid. 

Deltoid (tlelToid), 7i. In mat the deltoid 
muscle. 

Belubrtmi (dedu'brum), 7L [L, deluo, to 
wash oxt—de, off, and liio, to wash. ] 1. In 
Horn-, aaiuj. a temple having a basin or 
font, where persons coming to sacrifice 
washed. —2. In eccles. arch, a church fur- 
nished with a font.— 3. A font or baptismal 
basin. 

Deludable (de-lud'a-bl), a. [See Delude.] 
That may be deluded dr deceived; liable to 
be imposed on. Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Delude (de-ludO, v.t pret. & pp. deluded; 
ppr. deluding. [L. deludo, to deceive— 
and ludo, to play, to make sport or game 
of, to mock,] 1. To deceive; to impose on; 
to lead from truth or into error; to mislead 
the mind or judgment; to beguile; to cheat; 
as, an artful man deludes his followers ; we 
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are often deluded by false appearances. * To 
delude the nation by an airy phantom.' 
Rnril'e.— 2,t To frustrate or disappoint; to 
elude. 'It deludes thy ^OBXohl' Dryden. 

This pure metal 

So innocent is, and faithful to the mistress 
Or master that possesses it, that, rather 
Than hold one drop that’s venomous, of itself 
It flies in pieces and deludes the traitor. Massinger. 

—Mislead, Delude. See under AIislead.— 
Syn. To deceive, beguile, lead asti’ay, cheat, 
impose upon, disappoint, frustrate. 

Beiuder (cle-iud'er), n. One who deceives; 
a deceiver; an impostor; one who holds 
out false pretences. 

Deluge (deFuj), n. [Fr. deluge; L. diluvium, 
a flood, a deluge— di) for dis, asunder, away, 
and luo~lavo, to wash.] 1. Any overflowing 
of water; an inundation; a flood; but specifi- 
cally, the great flood or overflowing of the 
earth hy water in the days of Noah.~2. Any- 
thing resembling an immdation; anything 
that overwhelms, as a great calamity. ‘ A 
fiery deluge.* M ilton. —After me the deluge, 
a sayiiiggenerally ascribed to Prince Aletter- 
nich, and meaning, ■'After I am dead, let 
ruin come, I care not.' In reality it is due 
to Mdme. Pompadour, who laughed off all 
tlie remonstrances of ministers at her extra- 
vagance by saying, ' Aprhs nous le dMuge.* 
Syn, Flood, inundation. 

Deluge (del'fij),u.i. pret. <fe pp. deluged; ppr. 
deluging. 1, To overflow, as with water; 
toimmuate; to drown; as, the waters dehLiyed 
the earth, and destroyed the old world.— 

2. To overwhelm; to cover Avith any flowing 
or moving, spreading body; as, the northern 
nations deluged the Roman Empire with 
their armies.— 3- To overwhelm; to cause to 
sink under the weight of a general or spread- 
ing calamity. 

At length corruption, like a general flood 
Shull del7(ge a.1]. Pope, 

Deluge (del'uj), v.i. To suffer a deluge; to 
be deluged. 

I’d weep the world to such a strain, 

That it should deluge once again. 

Marquis of Montrose, 

Belundung ( de - lun ' dung ), n. The native 
name of Prionodon gracilis, a pretty quad- 
ruped inhabiting Java and Alalacca, allied 
to the civets ( Viverridm ), hut probably 
forming a connecting link between them 
and the Felidie, being destitute of scent- 
pouches. It is of slender form, with a long 
cylindrical tail, and is beautifully spotted. 

Delusion (de-hikhon), [L. delusio, dolu- 
sionis, a deceiving, from deludo, delusum. 
See Delude. 3 1. The act of deluding; 

deception; a misleading of the mind. 

The major’s good judgment— that is, if a man mny 
be said to have good judgment who is under the influ- 
ence of love's delusion. ' Thackeray. 

2. False impression or belief; illusion; error 
or mistake proceeding from false vieAVS. 

And fondly mourn’d the Cicux delusion gone. 

Prior. 

3. The state of being deluded or misled.— 
Delusion, Illusion. Illuswn is an unreal 
ai>i>earanoe presented to the view bodily or 
mental. It is objective or external to the 
mind. Delusion, as an abstract noun, ex- 
presses the mental condition of the lierson 
who puts faith in illusions; as a concrete 
noun, it is a mental error or deception, 
and may have regard to things actually 
existing as well as to illusions. It may 
arise from ignorance, imperfect informa- 
tion, early prejudice, and the like. Illu- 
sions are the offspring of the imagination ; 
delusions, of a perverted understanding. 
We speak of the illusions of fancy, hope, 
youth, and the like, but of the delusio^is of 
a fanatic or lunatic.— Syn. Illusion, deceit, 
cheat, fraud, falsehood, fallacy, guile, error, 
treachery. 

Delusive (de-lti'siv), a. Apt to deceh’c; 
tending to mislead the mind; deceptive; 
beguiling; as, delusive arts; delusive ap- 
pearances. ‘A delusive dream.' Sherburne. 

Delusively (de-lu'siv-li), adv. In a delusive 
manner. 

Delusiveness (cle-lFsiv-nes), «. The quality 
of being delusive; tendency to deceive. 

Delusory (de-lu'so-xi), a. Apt to decehm; 
deceptive. 'Delusory, false pretences.' 
Prynne. 

Deluvy,tw- [L-cKhmim, a deluge.] Deluge. 

Delve (delv), v.t. pret. <fc pp. delved; ppr. 
delving; old pret. dolve; old pp. dolveii. [A. 
Sax. delfan. Cog. D. delven, to dig. It is 
probably connected with dell, a dale, D. 
delle, a valley or hollow, and Fris. dollen, to 
dig.] 1. To dig; to turn up with a spade. 
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Delve of convenient dejith your thrashinj^-floor. 

Dryden. 

2. To fathom; to trace out; to penetrate. 

I cannot delve him to the root [I cannot trace his- 
genealogy]. Shak. 

Delve (delv), v.i To dig; to labour with the 
spade. 

When Adam dolrje and Eve span, 

Who vt'as then the gentleman? Old rhyme. 

Delve t (delv), n. A place d-ug; a pit-fall; a 
ditch; a den; a cave. 

Guyon finds Mammon in a delve, 

Sunning his treasure. Spen.';er. 

—Delve of coals, a certain quantity of coals 
dug from the mine. [IToviiicial.] 

Belver (delv'^r), n. One who digs, as with 
a spade. 

Careful robins eye the delver's toil. Teunysem. 

Demagnetization (de-magTiefc-iz-a"short), 
n. The act or process of cle])rhang of mag- 
netic, or of mesmeric, influence. 
Demagnetize (de-mag'net-iz), v.t [I, de, 
priv., and magnetize.] To deprive of mag- 
netic polarity; to restore from a sleep-walk- 
ing state. 

Demagogic, Demagogical (dcm~a-goj1k, 
dem-a-gojTk-al ), a. Relating to or like a. 
demagogue; factious. 

Demagogism, Demagogueism (dem'a-goj- 
izm, dem'a-gog-izm), n. The practices and 
principles of a demagogue. 

Demagogue (dem'a-gog), ?i. [Gr. demagogos 
—dmios, the people, and agogos, a leader, 
from ago, to lead. ] 1. A leader of the people; 
a person who sways the people by his ora- 
tory. ■ 

Demosthenes and Cicero, though each of them a. 
leader, or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue, in 
a popular state, yet seem to diflfer in their practice. 

... Swift . . ■ 

2. An unprincipled factious orator; one who- 
acquires influence Arith the populace by 
pandering to their prejudices or playing on 
their ignorance ; specifically, one Avho uses 
his influence AA’ith the lower classes to rouse 
them against the upper, or against the estab- 
lished form of government, 

A plausible insignificant word, in the mouth of an. 
expert demagogue, is a dangerous and deceitful 
weapon. South, ■. 

Demagogy (dem'a-goj-i), n. Same as 

Deinagogism. 

Demain, n. See Demesne. 

DemajLae, t v. t [Fr. ] To manage. 

Is it not a great mischaunce, 

To let a foole have govcrnaunce 
Of things that he cannot demaiue) Chaucer.. 

Demaine,] n. Alanagernent. Chaucer. 
Demand (de-mandO, v.t. [Fr. demander, 
from L, deniando, in its late sense of to de- 
mand, tlie opposite of mando, to commit to 
—lit. to put into one’s hand, manus, the 
hand, and do, to give.] 1. To ask or call 
for, as one who has a claim or right to re- 
ceive AA’hat is sought; to claim or seek fis 
due by right; as, a creditor demands pay- 
ment; parents demand obedience. 

Tins pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is deeirly bought; 'tis mine, and I will have it. Shak. 

2. To ask or require; to claim without notion, 
of right or authority; as, Avliat price do you 
demand^ 

Establish him in his true sense again. 

And I will please you what you will demand. Shak. 

3. To ask by authority; to question authori- 
tatively. 

The officers of the children of Israel . , . were beaten, 
and demanded, Wdierefore have ye not fulfilled your 
task in making brick? Ex, v. 14, 

1 Fanclulph . . . religiously demand 

Why thou against the Church, our holy mother. 

So wilfully dost spurn? Shak. 

4. t To ask; to question: without the notifm 
of authority. Shak.; Goldsmith. —5. To sue 
for ; to seek to obtain by legal process ; as, 
the plaintiff in his action demands unreason- 
able damages.— 6. To necessitate; to require 
as necessary or useful ; as, the execution of 
this Avork demands great industry and care, 
— Ask, Demand, Claim, &c. See under ASK. 

Demand (de-mandO, v. i. To make a demand; 
to inquire peremptorily; to ask. 

The soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying, 
And what shall we do? Luke iii. 14* 

Demand, (de-mandO, n. 1. An asking for or 
claim made by virtue of a right or supposed 
right to the thing sought; an asking with 
authority; a challenging as due; a request 
made with authority; as, the demand of the- 
creditor Avas reasonable. 

He that has confidence to turn his wishes into 
demands, will be but a little way from thinking ho 
ought to obtain them. Locke. 

Should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rhyme. Tennysoit* 


w, u?ig; Avh, zh, a^ure.— See Key, 
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2. The asking or recinirlng of a price for 
goods offered for sale; as, 1 cannot agree to 
his demand—'^. That wiiich is or may be 
claimed as due; debt; as, wliat are your dc- 
mands on the estate ?--4. Earnest inquiry; 
question ; interrogation. 

The good Aiicliisefi wised him with his hand, 

Who', thus encouraged, answered our clima 7 id. 

Drydm. 

5. The calling for in order to purchase; de- 
sire to possess. 

In ’.678 came forth a second edition (of the Pit^ 
grim's Progress) with additions, and then the ofe- 
wtr/Viif became immense. Macaulay. 

<5. In Icmy the asking or seeiving for what is 
duo or claimed as due, either expressly by 
words, or by imiffication, as by seizure of 
goods or entry into lands.— and 
mipplu, terms used in poL econ. to express 
tlie relations l3etween consumption and 
production ; between the demand of pur- 
chasers and the supply of commodities by 
those who have them to sell. The relations 
wiiicli subsist between the demand for an 
article and its supply determine its price 
or exchangeable value. When the demand 
for a commodity exceeds the supply the 
price of the commodity is raised, and when 
the supply exceeds the demand the price 
falls.-— in re(iue.st; much sought 
after or courted; as, these goods are in de- 
mand; the company of this gentleman is 
in great demand.—On demand, on being 
claimed; on presentation; as, a bill payable 
on demand. 

Bematida’tale (de-mand'a-bl), a. That may 
be demanded, claimed, asked for, or re- 
quired; as, payment is demandable at the 
expiration of the credit. 

Demandant (dc-mand^ant), j?. In law, one 
who demands; the plaintiff in a real action; 
any plaintiff. 

Demander (de'mamVtSr), n. One who de- 
inand.s; one who requires with authority; 
one who claims as due; one who asks; one 
who seeks to obtain. 

Bemandress (de-mandh'es), w. In law, a 
female demandant. 

Demarcate (de-miirk'at), v.t. To mark the 
limits or boundaries of; to bound. 
Demarcation, Demarcation (de-mark-a'- 
shon), n. [Fr, dCmarcathn—de, down, and 
marquer, to mark. See Mauk.] The act 
or process of marking off, or of defining the 
limits or boundaries of anything; separa- 
tion; distinction. 

The .speculative line of demarcaiiou, where obecli- 
cncti ought to end and ressistance iiui&t begin, is faint, 
obscure, and not easily definable. Burke. 

Demarch t (dS-milrch'), n. fB’r. demarche, 
gait.] 2klarch; walk; gait; excursion. 

Imagination enlivens reason in its most extrava- 
gant ditmarc/tes. London youmal, 1721. 

Demarch (dem'ark), n. [Gr. demarchos-— 
demos, a district, find archo, to rule.] The 
ruler or magistrate of a derne; the mayor of 
a modem Greek town. 

Demarkation. See De^iaecmtox. 
Dematerialize (de-ma-teTi-al-iz), v.t. To 
divest of material qualities or character- 
istics. “ Demate rializinp matter by stripping 
it of every thing which . . . has distinguished 
matter.’ ^ Miliaan. 

Dematiei (de'mat-i-e"i), n, pi. [Gr. dema- 
tiun, a little bundie, from dema, dematos, 
a bundle. 3 A natural order of filumeutous 
moulds, growing on the dry part of plants, 
distinguished from the white or brightly 
coloured species by dark threads, whicli look 
as if they were smoke-dried. The spores 
are mostly septate, and attached to the 
rigid, thick-walled filaments. 

Demaynet (de-manO, n. Demeanour; ap- 
pearance. ‘Sorrowful demayni?.* Spenser. 
Demet (dem), v.t. To deem; to ;judge. 
Chaueer. 

Deme (dem), 71. [Gr. demos, a district] A 
subdivision of ancient Attica and of modera 
Greece; a township, ‘The eponymous hero 
of a deme in Attica.* Cfrote. 

Demean (de-men')» v.t [Fr. dionener; se 
dimmier, which now means to kick and 
struggle, formerly meant to behave or con- 
duct one’s self— inteiis., and mener, to 
lead; to manage; It memre, to lead, drive; 
D minare, to drive with threats, from min- 
an, to threaten, from 7 nina, a threat] 1. To 
behave; to carry; to conduct; with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun ; as, it is our duty to de- 
mea 7 % ourselves with humility. 

Strepbon had long perplex'd his brains, 

How with so high a nymph he might 

Detman himself marriage-night. Swift. 

2.t To treat; to conduct; to manage. 


Our obdurate clergy have with violence demeaned 
the matter. . 

Demean. (de-men'), v.t. [L. de, andDl. ^neun.] 
To debase; to lower. 

Her son would dtmean himself by a marriage with 
an arti.st's daughter. Thackeray. 

Demean f (du-men'), n. 1. Mien; <lein(‘aii- 
our; behaviour; conduct. demean 

and solemn vanity,’ West—S.. Conduct; 
management; treatment. 

All the vile demeane and usage bad 
With which he had these two so ill bestad. 

Spenser. 

Demean (de-men'), n. 1 . Same as Dc'nw.me 
(whicii see).— 2.t Property; means. Mas- 
sintj&r. 

Demeanour (de-men'ei^, n. l. Behaviour ; 
carriage ; deportment ; as, decent demcan- 
ovr: sad demeanour. ‘ Her artless kindness 
and simple refined demeanour.* Thackeray. 
2.t Conduct; management; treatment. 

God commits the managing so gre.'it a trust . , . 
wholly to the demeanour oi everv grown man. 

Milton. 

SVN. Behaviour, carriage, deportment, con- 
duct. 

Demeaimret (de-men'ur), n, Behavioui*. 
Demembration (de-mem-ljra'shon). n. [T.. 

de,am\ mcmbrmn, a member.] In Scots la w, 
the offence of maliciously eiitting off or 
otherwise separating any limb or member 
from the body of another. 

Demembre (da-miifi-bra), a. [Fr.] In her. 
the same as IHsmemhered. 

Demency (de'men-si), n. Same as Bementia 
(which see). 

Dement (de-ment'), v.t. To make mad or 
insane. Bale. [Bare,] 

Dementate (de-ment'iit), a. Slatl; infatu- 
ated, ‘Thou dememfafe sinner.* Hammond. 
[Bare,] 

Dementate (de-ment'at), v.t [L. demenfo, 
to madden— out of, and mens, mentis, 
the mind,] To make mud. Burton. fBnre. J 
Dementation (de-ment-a'shou), u. 'I'he act 
of making frantic. Whitlock. [J'iare.'l 
Demented f de-ment'ed), a. [0. E. deme n fe, ta 
madden. SeeDEMEN'iTA.] Mud; insane;crazy. 

Demented pemm'i .'ire gi.-ncraily <}invt and iunriive. 

I'rirchari. 

Dementedness (dc-mmt'ed-nes), a. 'I'iu* 
state (jf being demented. 

It is named by Find deuientia or ik'nierice, de- 
mentedne.'is. Pritchard. 

Dementia (de-men'.shl -a), n. ['L., iiaun dc~ 
mens, deznentis, of one’s mind— nut 
of, and mms, the mind.] 1. A foi'm of in- 
sanity in which unconnected and impts*- 
fcctly defined ideas chase each oilu*r rapidly 
through the mind; the powers of C(>utiimcd 
attention and of reflection are lost, and 
even the perceptive power at length be- 
comes indistinct. It sometimes accom- 
panies old age. It may be temporary cr 
permanent. —2. Absence of intellect; idiotey. 
Demepbitization (de-mefit-iz-u"sIion), n. 
[See IJEMEFHmzE.] The act of purifying 
from mephitic or foul ail'. 

Demepbitize (de-mef it-lz), v. t pret. 1 sp. 

demephiMzed; ppr, dc^nephiitiny, [TTefix 
da, priv., and wepMtiX foul air or ill smell] 
'To purify from foul unwholc.stune air. 
Demerget (cle-mfiif), ict [L. dvmcryo, de- 
?nmum, to plunge into — dc down, and 
mergo, to plunge.] To sink or tlip into; to 
immerse, ‘ The water in wliich it was da- 
merged.” Boyle. 

Demerit (de-me''rit), ». [‘Fr. dem^.rita—do, 
and mfiritc, merit, from mcrao, 

to earn or deserve. The Latin dimereo is 
used in a good sense. See IVI suit. ] 1. 1 'J'hat 
wliich one merits, good or bad; desert. 

By many benefits zviA demerits whereby tliev ob- 
liged their adherents, (they) acquired this reputation. 

Holland. 

2. That which deserves punishment: the 
opposite of znerit; that which is blamable 
or punishable in moral conduct; vice or 
■‘/Clime. ■ ■ ' 

Mine is the merit, the detnerit thine. ■ Drydtot. 

Demerit t (de-me'rit), v.t 1 'To deserve: 
either in a good or bad sense. *Tf I have 
deinerited any praise or blame.’ DdalL 
‘Executed as a traito.r . . . as be well de- 
merited.* State Trials.— 2 . To cry down or 
lower the merit of; to depreciate. 

Faith by her own dignity and worthiness doth not 
demerit and righteousness. Bp. IVpoltoti. 

Demeritt (de-me'rit), v.i. To deserve praise 
or censure. 

Demerset (de-m'SrsO, v.t [See Demerge, ] 
To plunge down into; to immerse. 

The orifice of the tube will be found detnersed in it, 
Boyle. 

Demersed (dS-m6rstO, a. In hot situated 


fu* growing umlcr water: npidied to su(*h 
leaves of plants us grow under water. 

Demerslon (de mcr'slion), u. (L. demersm, 
dc/ner.'-ionis,iri)m da mergo. See Dkmerce ] 

1, A idimging into a fluid; a drowning. -1- 

2 . The .-slate of being ovciwhclno'd ‘The 
sinking aiul demersion of biii}ding.s into the 
eai-ili.’ Hay. [In ])oth its usc.s rare or uIjso- 
3 etc.] 

Demesmerize (de-mez'mer-iz), v.t. \Hc 
priv., and •nu’smm-f'i'c.j To relieve from 
mesmerie inlincnce. 

Demesne, Demain (dc-mr-n', dc-mfiu'), n 
i<). I’’r. deiJia,ine,d<),naint\ fnan L, dinninite,/}^ 
right of owijci'.sluji, from thnainvs, a lonlj 

1. A manor-hoiiho and the land utlja<'(-jit i',r 
near, wliicli a lord koops in hisoun haials 
or iminediati' o('cupatioiK for (lie um- of liik 
family, as distingnislicd fr.mi hii; b-nomuntal 
'lauds, distrilaitcd among his tenants, culled 
book-land, ox charter-land, and folk-land, 
or cstute.s held in villeiiuge, from which 
sprang copyhold estates. ( '.ijsyhold cslntes. 
houever, have been aciMiuntcd deatcsnes, 
because the tetjants are jiidved to have 
their estates only at tlni will of the lord, 

Thu (iufoa;, iii tlc.su acts . . luov hitiiurto bt-un 

v.’ijoiiy iuffjiH tiial, excupt about th« dtone\ne.t a, 
fuu- gtnitfi.'iiiua, Cdc'jft. 

2. Any estate in laud. 

A g'-niIuT!ia;s 01 noific | arentage, 

Of fair demesnes, youttiful, and nobly allied, Shak, 
•—Demesne, lands, lands whii-h the lord hag 
not let out in tenancy, but ha.s reservcal for 
his own use and oceii]atti<m. 

Thu tlemesjie !'in(b >d tuu rrcvsn . . , ivere alum 
riant!' safiidunt: tu .supifori its Uigiigy ar.d liu'tgaifi. 
cence, Hiiuahi. 

Demesnial (de-men'i-al), a. i’ertaining to 
a d,eme.-iie, jiiare.'J 

Demeter (do -me 'ter), n. ! Snpp<ssc'd to 
bo for (ienieK'r, mother of tin* earth -Gr, 
pr, tln^ earth, and miter, mother, bur by 
Max Miillcr and tdluos regarded as corre- 
spunding to hkr. Dyara. Mnhir, the Pawn, 
from root dir, dya, light. Hee Dkitv.] 

A Greek grddess, corn';qiondiiJg in .srtine re- 
spects to tiie Latin Geres, 
the gotldcrs of agricul- 
ture. She"wa..*s. mother of,"'. 
Baoehus. 

Demi-_(deTni.),;, |F,i'. dei/ii, , 
from L. {bd/i.frfh'is, 
for dis, and niedias, the 
middle,] A prefix 'Sig'ruly.- 
iiig half. It. occurs' very 
ficquently in heraldic'' , ' 
as, detnHiim.demH 
boar, Ac. 

Denii(de-Jrti'), «. A huff-fellow Ul .Magdalen 
Gollege, O.xford. .^ee Blbuy. 

Demi-bastion (de'mi-bas'ti-ouK n. In fort. 
u bast ion that has only ime face and onellank, 

Demi-batb, Deml-bain i>ledrd-b;ith, dehii- 

hanb '// A hath in wliich imiy the lower 
half of tlie. body is hnnier.-.wl 
Demi-brigade (dc-'mi-bri-gad), u. A half- 
bri'giule. 

Demi-cadence (dc'mi-ka-dens), u. In mask, 
an iw{>erfcct cadence, tcone that falls «n 
any other than the key-note. 

Bemi-eannon {de'nu-kuu-ium), n. A kind 
of eainum formerly used, uf various swes. 
The srnallost carriud a ball of 30 lbs. weight; 
the largest, a hull uf 3(! lbs. 

Demi-citlver!n(de'ini-lml-ver-in), n. A 
piece ( )f ordnance anciently used. The small- 
est carried a ball of \) llis, weight; the largest, 
a bull of 12 lbs. 11 oz. weight. 

Demi-deify (de/ini-de-i-fii), v.t. I’o deify in 
p.'irt. Coivpcr. 

Demi-d©vil(<le'nii-dc-vil), n. Half a devil; 
one partaking of the diaindic nuiure. 

Ik-ntand that dcnindetn? 

%Vhy he hath thus ensnared niy sou! .md Istdj . Bhak. 

Demi-clistaEce f (de'mi-dis-tans), n. Infort 
the distance betwetm the outward polygons 
and the fiank. 

Demi-ditone (de'mi-dl-ton), n. In musk, 
a minor third. 

Demi-gatmtlet(de'mi-g:int-iet),?i. hisury. 
a bandage, resembling a glot'c, use<.l ,in set- 
ting disjointed fingers. 

Demi-god (de'mi-god), n. Half a god ; an 
inferi(»i* deity; one partaking of the divine 
nature; a fabulous hero, produced by the 
intercourse of a deity with a mortal 

Demi-goddess (de'mi-god-es), n. A female 
demi-god. 

Demi-gorge (de'mi-gorj), «. In fort that 
part of the polygon which remains after the 
flank is raised, and goes from the curtain to 
the angle of the polygon. It is half of the 
vacant space or entrance into a liastitm. 
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Bemigrate t (de-infgrat), v. L [L. dmvujro, 
ch'mi{jratniii~--(le, away from, and ‘nivjro, 
w if/ratu'iti, to ^Vim(lQr.] To emigrato. C<jck~ 
erauL 

Bemigratlon t (do - mi - gra ' shon ) , n. Emi- 
gratiou; banishment. 

We will neuds bring upon ourselves the curse of 
Cain, to ])ut ourbelves'fVom the side of Eden into the 
liuid of Nod, that is, of demi^ration. Bp. Hall. 

Beml-groat (de'ini-grOt), n. A half-groat. 

Dami-hagt (dc^mi-hag), n. A lirc-arm; a 
smaller kind of hagbut. See Haobut. 

Beml-isiand, Denii-isle (de'ini-i-land, de'- 
ini-il), n. A peninsula. 

In the Red Se.T. there lieth a great demidsLind 
nruued Cadrira. Holland, 

Between is that Inland, or demidsle, which the 
Sindi inhabit. Holland. 

Bemi-jaiiihet (de'mi-jam), n. A piece of 
armour covering the front of the leg only. 

Demijohn (de'mi-jon), n. [Ar. damagan., 
frt.tin Ditiiiiujhan, a town in Khorassan, 
once famous for its glass-works. The Fr, 
dame-jeantip; that is, Lady-Jane, is a cor- 
ruption of the same nature.] A glass vessel 
or iiottle with a large body and small neck, 
inclosed in wh^kcr-work. 

Demi-lance (de'mi-lans), t-i. A light lance; 
a slioi’fc spear; ahalf-pike. 

Idght de»iida}ice.<^ from afar they throw, 

F;istcnVl with leathern thongs to gall the foQ, Dry den. 

Demi-lnne (tle'mi-lun), n. In fort an out- 
work consisting of two faces and two little 
flanks, constructed to cover the curtain and 
shoulders of the bastion. 

Demi-monde (de-mi-mohd), n. [Fr. dem% 
half, and monde, the world, society.] Pro- 
perly, persons only half acknowledged in 
society; popularly, disreputable female so- 
ciety; courtezans. 

Denn'-mottde implies not only recognition and a 
status, but a certain social standing, Saturday Rev. 

Demi-natnred (de'mi-nfi-tfird), a. Having 
half the nature of anotlier animal. 

I-Ie , , . to such ivondroub doing brought the horse, 
As he had been iiicorpsed &\i<S demiSiatured 
With tlie brave beast. Shak. 

Demi-placcatet (de'mi-plak-kat), n. [Prefix 
de}n,L half, and Gr. y7?drt;, plakos, anything 
broad, a plate.] Tlie lower part of a breast- 
plate fastened to the upper by a buckle and 
stni}:).. 

Demiqtiaver(dehni-kwri-ver), n. In mum, 
n note of lialf the length of the quaver. 
IS'ow usually written Semiquaver (which 
see). 

Demi-rep (<le'mi-rep), n. [A contr. of demi- 
'H'putntimi,] A wonian of doubtful reputa- 
tion or suspicious chastity. 

Tin,* Sirens. . , were rcckant.'d among the <k-migodi; 
as w<d! .’IS the denu'-reps of ajiliquity. Dr. Burney. 

Demi-revetment (de'mi-re-vet''nient), n. 
In furt. that form of retaining wall for the 
fact; of a rampart which is only carried up 
as high as cover exists in front of it, leaving 
above it the remaining height, in the form 
of an earthen mound at the natural slope, 
expensed to, l>ut invulnerable by, shot. 

Demi-rilievo (de''mi-re-Ie-vo or de'nu^rG-le- 
iVvd), 71. In scidp. half relief, or the condi- 
tion of a figure when it rises from the plane, 
as if it had been cut in two and only one 
half fixed to the plane. 

Demisalbility (de-miy/a-liir'i-ti), n. In law, 
the state of being demisable. 

Demisable (de-rniz'a-bl), a. [See Demise.] 
That may be leased; as, an estate demisable 
by copy of court-roll. 

Demisang (de'mi-sang), n. [Fr, derni, half, 
and sang, blood.] In law, one who is of 
half-blood. 

Demise (de-m!z'), n. [Fr, demis, demise, 
pp. of dumitre, to put down— de, L. dis, 
aside or asunder, and mettre, to put or lay, 
L. ■mitto, to send.] 1. The decease of a royal 
or princely person. 

So tender is tlie law of supposing even a possibility 
of his (the king’s) death, that his natural dissolution 
is generally called his demise. JSlacl:slofie. 

The crown at the moment of demise must descend 
to the next heir, Macaulay. 

2. Death generally, especially the death 
of a person of distinction; decease, — 3. In 
law, a conveyance or transfer of an estate 
by lease or will for a term of years or in fee 
for life, — Dcwiwe and redeinise, a convey- 
ance where there are mutual leases made 
from one to another of the same land or 
something out of it. 

Demise (de-mizo, v.t. pret. c% pp. demised; 
ppr, deniMng. i. In law, to transfer or con- 
vey, as an estate for life or for years; to 
lease.— 2. To bequeath; to grant by will 

Whut dignity, wh-at honour 

Caust thou demise to aiiy child of mine? 
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Demiseahle, n. Same as Demisable. 

Demi-semiquaver (de'mi-se-mi-kwa-v6r), 

' ■ jS ■ 

n. In music, a note, thus < of the value of 

one-fourth of a quaver. 

Demiss (de-misO, a. Humble; cast-down. 
‘De'wm' behaviour.’ Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 

Demission (de-mFshon), n. 1. A laying or 
letting dowm; relinqui,shment; resignation; 
transference. ‘A demission of sovereign 
authority.* L’ Estrange. A lowering; 
degradation; depression. * Demissio7i of 
mind.’ Hammond. [In latter use rare 
or obsolete.] 

Demissionary (de-mi'shon-a-ri), a. 1. Per- 
taining to the transfer or conveyance of an 
estate by lease or will. — 2. Degrading; tend- 
ing to lower or degrade. 

Demissive (de-misTv), a. Humble; cast- 
down. ‘i}e77ifssitJe eyelids.’ Lord. 

Demissly t (de-mis'li), adv. In a humble 
manner. 

Bemissory (de-mis'so-ri), a. In Scots law, 
tending to the resignation or laying down 
of an office. 

Demi-sxiit (de'mi-sut), n. A half-suit, as of 
armour. 

Demit (de-mitO, v.t. pret. & pp. de^nitted; 
ppr. deinittmg. [L, demitto — ae, down, and 
mitto, to send.] l.f To let fall; to cause to , 
droop or hang down; to depress. 

They (peacocks) presently de/nlt and let fall the 
same (their train). Sir T. Bramone. 

2. t To submit; to humble. 

She being heaven -born demits herself to such 
earthly drudgery, Norris. 

3. Today down formally, as an office; to 
resign; to relinquish; to kansfer. 

General Conway demitted his office, and my com- 
mission expired of course. Hume. 

Demi-tint (de'mi-tint), ?i. In painting, a 
gradation of colom’ between positive light 
and positive shade. Commonly called Half- 
tint. 

Demi -tone (de'mi-tdn), n. In musio, 
an interval of half a tone; a semitone. 
Demiurge, Demiurgus (de'mi-6rj, de'- 
mi-er-gus), n. [Gr. de^niourgos—de^nios, 
relating to the people, from demos, the 
people, and ergon, a work,] 1. Lit. a 
^vol•]^er for the people; a handicraftsman; a 
skilled w'orkman ; a maker ; an architect ; 
hence, the maker of the world; the Cre- 
ator; specifically, the name given by the 
Gnostics to the creator or formei* of the 
world of sense. He was the chief of the 
lowest order of spirits or asons of the Ple- 
roma (which see), and, mingling with Chaos, 
he evolvea from it a corporeal animated 
■world. He could not, however, impart to 
man the true soul or 'pnemna, but only a 
.sensuous one, psyche. He w-as further re- 
garded as the origin of evil. 

It is much easier to believe that in some way 
unknown to our finite intelligence the power and 
goodness of God are compatible with the existence 
of evil than the world is the work of an inferior 
demlurp7es or other demon. £dln. Rev. 

2. In some Peloponnesian states of ancient 
Greece, one of a class of magistrates who, 
as their title implies, did the service of the 
Iieople. Sometimes they seem to have been 
the chief executive ministry. 

Demiurgic, Demiurgical (de-mi-eif ik, de- 
mi-erj'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a demiurge 
or to creative povrer. 

Far beyond all other political powers of Christian- 
ity is the demiurgic power of tnis religion over the 
kingdoms of human opinion. De Quincey. 

Demi-villt (de'mi-vil), n. In law, a half-vill, 
consisting of five freemen or frank pledges. 

Demi-VOlt (de’mi-volt), n. [Fr. de^ni-voUe.} 
In the 7han4ge, one of the seven ai*tfficial 
motions of a horse, in which he raises his 
fore-legs in a particular manner. 

Fitz-Eustace, . , . making in air, 

Cried, ' lyhere’s the cow'ard that would not dare 

To fight for such a land?’ Sir (V. Scott 

Demi- wolf (de'mi-wulf), n. Half a wolf; a 
dog which is a mongrel between a dog and 
a wolf. 

xsf Murderer, We are men, my fiege. 

Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue ye gO for men; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-ruolves are cleped 
Ail by the name of dog. Shak. 

Demobilisation (de-mob ^il-iz-a"shon), n. 
The act of disbanding troops; the condition 
of being demobilised, and not liable to be 
mo%'ed on service. 

Demobilise (de-mob’il-iz), ut. pret. & pp. 
demobilised; demobilising. [L. dc, priv., 
and E. mobilise.} To disarm and dismiss 
troops home; to disband. 
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Democracy (de-mok^ra-si), 7i. [Gr. demo- 
kratia—demos, people, and Jeratos, strength, 
power.] 1. That form of government in 
which the sovereignty of the state is vested 
in the people, and exercised by them either 
directly, as in the small republics of ancient 
Greece, or indirectly, by means of represen- 
tative institutions, as in the constitutional 
states of modern times. 

Democracy gives every man 
The right to be his own oppressor; 

But a weak government ain’t the plan, 

Helpless as split beans on a dresser. 

y. A’. Lorvell. 

2, In the IMted ^States, the name given to 
the system of principles held by one of the 
two great political parties into wliicli that 
country is divided: oppiosed to rejmhUcan- 
iS7n. Its main features are decentralization 
and self-government of the states,— -3. In a 
collective sense, the people or populace, 
especially the populace regarded as rulers. 

Thence to the famous orators repair. 

Those ancients whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democracy. Milton. 

Democrat, Democratist (dem’o-krat, de- 
mok'rat'ist), n. 1 One wlio adJiej’e.s to 
democracy. — 2. A member of the democratic 
party in the United States. 

Democratic, Democratical (dem-d-krat'ik, 
dem-o-kratTk-al), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of democracy.-— Lma ocratic 
party, applied collectively to the members 
of that political party of the United States 
which holds the principles of democracy, or 
decentralization and the autonomy of the 
states. 

Democratical t (dem-6-kratTk-al), 7i. A 
democrat. Hobbes. 

Democratically (dem-o-krat’ik-al-li), adv. 
In a democratical manner. 

Democratism (de-mok’rat-izm), 7i. The 
principles or spirit of democracy; extreme 
republicanism. [Rare.] 

Democratize (de-mokT-at-iz), v.t. To render 
democratic. 

Democraty, Democratie (de-mok'rat-i), n. 
Democracy. 

This master-piece of wild democratie intrusted the 
supreme power to an Assembly of Deputies chosen 
yearly. Brougham. 

Demogorgoa (de-mo-gor'gon), n. [Gr. dai- 
771071, a demon, and goi'gos, terrible.] A 
mysterious divinity of some old writers, 
viewed as an object of terror rather than of 
worship, by some regarded as the author of 
creation, and by others as a famous magi- 
cian, to whose spell all the inhabitants of 
Hades w^ere subjected. ' The dreaded name 
of de7nogo'i'gon,* Miltmi. 

Demoiselle (da-mwipzel), n. [Fr. See Daji- 
SEL.] 1. A young lady; a dam.sel; a lady’s 
maid.— 2. A bird, the Numidiau crane (A n- 
th7wpoides Virgoy. so called from its grace- 
fulness and symmetry of form. ■ 

Demolish. (de-moFish), v.t. [Fr. demioUr, 
dhnolma^it; L. de7noUor, to pull down, to 
demolish— cle, priv., and niolior, to build, 
from 77%oles, mass,] To throw or pull down; 
to raze; to destroy, as a heap or structure; 
to separate the collected mass, or the con- 
nected parts of; to ruin; as, to demolish an 
edifice or a mound; to denioUsh a wall or 
fortification. 

The men who demaii.^hed the images in cathedrals 
have not always been able to demolish those which 
were enshrined iir their minds. Macaulay. 

Demolislier (de-moUish-cr), 7i. One who 
pulls or throws down: one who destroys or 
lays waste; as, a demolisher of towns. 
Demolisb.Iiae3att(de-inoFisli-inent), 71. Ruin; 
ovei'throw. 

DemoHshments of kingdoms and whole ruins 

Are wont to be my orators. Beau, FI. 

Demolition (de-mo-lFshon), 7i. The act (3f 
overthrowing, pulling down, or destroying 
a pile or structure; ruin; destruction; as, 
the deinolitmi of a honse or of military 
works. 

Demon (de’mon), n. [L. dcsmoii; Gr. dai- 
mbn, a spirit, evil or good,] 1, A spirit or 
immaterial being, holding a middle place 
between men and the celestial deities of the 
pagans, especially an evil or malignant 
spirit. 

Thy demon, th.at’s thy spirit that keeps thee, is 

Noble, courageous. Shah. 

2. The soul of a dead person.— 3. A very 
wicked or cruel person. 

Demoness (dtYmon-es), 7i. A female demon. 
Demonetization (de-mon’et-iz-a'^shon), 7i. 
The act of demonetizing; the condition of 
being demonetized. 

The rapid fall in the value of silver— the result of 
the demonetizatic?! of silver in Germany and the 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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incre;is»?d productiveness of the American mines— i 
threatens the Indian ijovernmeat with serious dijH- ; 
culries. A’er/'J/rr/i'r. | 

Demonetize (de-n5on'et-iz),r.f. [L,^fe,priv., i 
'itutiietd, muiiey.J To div«;ist of monetary ' 
value, aseuiii; to deprive of standard value, i 
or Viilue as full le'^^al tender. 

They iiioli niokiirsi have been completely defwn- 
i’lijieci by the |East India) Coinpaiiy. vcMat. 

Demoniac, Demoniacal (de-mo ni-ak, de- 
mb-ur’uk-al), a. 1. Pertaining to tieinons or 
evil spirits. ‘From thy deitioniac holds.’ 
iJJ/i/o)?.— *2, Intiueneedby demons; produced 
by demons or evil spirits. ' Denwiiiae 
phrensy.’ MiUon.—$. Extremely wicked or 
cruel; devilish; frantic. 

Demoniac (de-mo’ni-ak), n. 1. A human 
lieiug possessed by a demon; one whose 
volition and other mental faculties are over- 
powered, restrained, or disturbed in their 
regular operation by an evil spirit, or by a 
created spiritual being of superior power.—- 
% One of a section of the Anabaptists who 
maintain that the devils will ultimately be 
saved. 

Demoniacally (de-mo-nrak-al-li), adi\ In 
a demoniacal manner. 

Demoniacism (de-mo-nras-izm), n. The 
state of being demoniac; the practices of 
demoniacs. 

Demonial <de-md’ni-al), a. Of the nature 
or character of a demon; relating or per- 
taining to a demon; characteristic of or 
performed by a demon or demons. [Rare.] 

No one who acknowledges ifwjcMzV?/ thins,'s can 
deny demon.s, CHci^.i! 0 rth, 

Demonian (de-mo'ni-an), a. Having the 
qualities or characteristics of a demon, i 
[Rare.] i 

jOanoniajt spirits now, from the element ! 

Each of his reign allotted, rightlicr call'd 
Powers of fire, air, water. " AfzUiVt, 

Demonianism (de-mG'ni-an-izm), n. The 
state of being possessed by a demon. 
Demouiasm (dO-mo'ni-azm), n. The state 
of being under demoniacal intluence. Bp. 
Warhirtoi}, [Rare.] 

Demonifuge (clG'mon-i-fuj), n. [L. c£mmo7i, 
a spirit, imd/upo, to put to flight.] A chann 
or protection jigainst demons. ‘ Few stood 
more in need of a demonifuge.^ Penmnt. 
Bemonism <de’mon-izm), n. The belief in 
demons or false god.s. 

The eSitablishcd theology of the hcatlien ■world . . . 
rested upon the basis uf dfmonism. Parmer, 

Demonist (dG'mon-ist), n. A worshipper 
of demons. 

To believe the governing mind or minds, not ab- 
sohitely and necessarily gi'>od, nor confined to what 
is best, but capable of acting acr.oriiing to mere 
will or fancy, is to be a Demanisf, Shafteslntry. 

Demonize (dc'mon-iz), y.f. l. To render de- 
moniacal or diabolical.— 2. To control by a 
demon; to give a demon or demon.s posses- 
sion of. 

Demonocracy (de-mon-ok^ra-si ), n, [Gr. 
daimdn, demon, and IcrateG, to be strong.] 
The power or government of demons. 
Demonolatry (de-mon-ora-tri), n. [Gr, dai>- 
mon, demon, and latreia, worship.] The 
worship of demons or of evil spirits. 
Demonologic, Demonological (de'mon-oi- 
oj"ik, dehnon-ol-oj"ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
demonology. 

Demonologist (d£*-raon-ol'o-Jist), n. One 
versed in (lemonology. 

Demonology (de-raon-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. dai- 
mon, demon, and logofi, discourse,] A dis- 
eoiu’se on demons; a treatise on evil spirits 
and their agency. 

Demononiagy (de-inon-o'ma-ji), n. Magic 
dependent upon the agency of demons. 
Bp. Hm'd. [Rare,] 

Demonomania (dG'mon-o-TmV'ni-a), n. in 
7fud. a kind of mania under which the 
patient fancies liimself ])ossessed by devils. 
DemoEomist; t (de-mou'o-mist), n. [Gr. dai- 
mafi, demon, and nomos, law.] One that 
Iive.s in .subjection to the devil, or to evil 
spirits. 

Demonomy t (de-mon^o-mi), n. Tlie domin- 
ion of demons or evil spirits. 

Bemonry (de'mon-ri), n. Demoniacal in- 
fluence. 

What demonry, thinkest thou, possesses Varus? 

y. Badite. 

DemonshLip (de^mou-ship), n. The state of 
a demon. 

DemoEStrability (de-mon'stra-hil"i-ti), n. 
Demonstrableness, 

Demonstrable (de-mon'stra-bl), a, [See 
■ Demonstrate.] Thatmay bo demonstrated; 
that may be proved beyond doubt or con- 
tradiction; capable of being shown by cer- 


tain evidence, or by evidence that admits 
of no doubt; as, the truth of this proposition 

deimnstmble, 

, Thft articles of our belief areas demoKsiraide as 

I geometry. O/afipide. 

' Demonstrableness (€le-moa''stra-bl-nes), a. 
The quality of being demonstrable. 
Demonstrably (de-mon'stra-bli), adv. In a 
maimer to preclude doubt; beyond the pos- 
sibility of contradiction 

I Demonstrancet (de-moiFstrans). n. Demon- 
stration; proof. * Bemoustmiices of how 
many calamities obstinacy is the cause. 
Holland, 

Demonstrate (de-mou'strat or de'mon- 
stmt) v.t pret. & pp, demonstrated; ppr. 
demojistrating, [L. demonstyo—de, intens., 
and momtro, to show. See Muster.] 1. To 
point out; to indicate; to make evident; to 
e.\hi).ut; specifically, in a7iat. to exhibit the 
parts of when dissected , as a dead body. ~-2. T o 
show or prove to be certain; to prove beyond 
the possibility of doubt; to prove in such a 
nianuer as to reduce the contrary iiosition 
to evident absurdity. We demonstrate a 
problem in geometry, or a proposition in 
ethics, by showing that the contrary is ab- 
surd or impossible. 

To demofisirafe the eternal difference between a 
true and severe friend to the monarchy, and a slip- 
pery sycophant of the court, Burke. 

Demonstrater (de’raon-strat-Gr), n. One 
who demonstrates; a demonstrator. 
Demonstration (de-mon-stra'shon), n. 

1. The act of demonstrating, or showing 
forth; an exhibition; a manifestation; a 

...show,. 

Did your letters pierce the queen to ■nwydemon- 
of grief ? Shak. 

2. The act of exhibiting certain proof, or 
proof beyond the possibility of doiilit. 

To draw a particular truth from a general truth 
in which it is inclosed is deduction: from a necessary 
and universal truth to draw consequences which 
necessarily follow is demonstration. Fleming, 

3. In math, a method of proof by which a 
result is shown to be the necessary conse- 
quence of assumed premises.— 4. In logic, ^ 
a series of syllogisms all whose premises 
are either definitions, self-evident truths, j 
or propositions already established. De- i 
monstrations are either positive or 7iega- 
tive ptl priori ov d posteriori. A positive ov 
direct demonstration is one which, proceed- 
ing by positive or affirmative propositions, 
ends in the thing to be demonstrated. A 
negative or indirect demonstration is that 
by which a thing is shown to be true by 
proving the absurdity of a contrary suppo- 
sition, called also reductio ad' ahsimlivni. 
Demomstration d priori is that by which an 
effect is proved from a necessary cause, or 
a conclusion is drawn from something pre- 
viously known or proved, whether a cause 
or an antecedent. Demonstration i\ pos- 
tenoi'i is one by which either a cause is 
proved from an effect or a conclusion by 
something posterior, either an effect or a 
consequent.— 5. In anat the exhibition of 
parts dissected.— (J. Milit an exhibition of 
warlike intentions; a warlike attempt; an 
operation of any kind which maybe per- 
formed for the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy respecting the measures which it is 
intended to employ against him; as, ISTapo- 
leon made his first demonstration on Hol- 
land. 

He was compelled by the national spirit to make 
a demonstration of war. Hallam. 

If any uncertainty remains as to the enemy's dis- 
positions, ffc’ifwi'jfiJl'r'dt/'ibKj should be made generally 
along the front, to oblige him to show his hand. 

Macdougttll. 

^ In politics^ a public exhibition by a party 
of its numbers, principles, &c. 
Demonstrative (de-mon'stra-tiv), a. 

1. Showing or proving by certain evidence; 
having the power of demonstration; invin- 
cibly conclusive; as, a demonstrative argu- 
ment, or demmisb'ative reasoning. 

But nothing can be more demonstrative evidence 
of their ingenuity than the construction and make of 
them canoes. Capt. Cook. 

2. Having the power of showing with clear- 

ness and certainty; as, a demonstrative 
figure in pain ting, —3. Inr^ef. that lays open 
or explains with clearness, force, and beauty. 
‘Demomtratim eloquence.’ Char- 

acterized by, or given to the strong exhibi- 
tion of any feeling or quality; energetically 
expressive; as, a demonstrative manner; a de~ 
nmnstfatiwpeTmn. 

May hasn’t been too officious about me and too 
demanstratwe. ^Dickens. 

-^BemonstraHveprmown, in gram,, one that 


clearly indicates the object to which it re- 
fers; as, this man; that book. 
Demonstratively (de-moiTstra-tiv-li), adv. 

1. Witli certain evidence; with proof which 
cannot be questioned; certainly; clearly; 
convincingly. 

No man, he <PIato) thought, could see clearly and 
demoitstrativelyw'hB.t was right and what was wrojig 
and not act accordingly. Smitk. 

2. In a demonstrative manner, or wdth the 
energetic exhibition of any feeling or quality; 
as, he spoke very dcmonstoxitively. 

Demonstrativeness (de-mon'stra-tiv-nes), 
71 . Quality of being demonstrative in ail 
its senses. 

Demonstrator (de'mon-strat-er), n. l. One 
Avho demonstrates; one who proves any- 
thing with certainty or with indulti table 
evidence.— 2. In anat. one who exhibit.s the 
parts when dissected. 

Deinonstratory(de-inon'stra-to-ri). a. Tend- 
ing to demonstrate; having a tendency to 
prove beyond a possibility of doulit. 
Demoraget (de-mor’aj), n. Demurrage. 
Pepys. 

Demoralization (de-mo 'ral-iz-a"slion), n. 
[See Demoralize.] 1. The act of subverting 
or corrupting morals; destruction of moini 
principles.— 2. Milit. loss of courage or self- 
confidence. 

Demoralize (de-mo'ral-iz), v.t pret. & pp. 
demoralized; ppr. demoralizing. [Prefix dc, 
and moralize.’] 1. To corrupt or under- 
mine the morals of; to destroy or lessen the 
effect of moral principles on; to render 
corrupt in morals. 

The effect would be to demoralize mankind. 

Grattan,'^:' 

The native vigour of the soul must wholly disap- 
pear under the steady influence and the demoralis- 
ing example of profligate power and prosperous 
crime. Walsh. 

2. Milit. to lower the tone or spirit of; to 
deprive of courage and self-reliance; to ren- 
der distrustful and hopeless; to render in- 
capable of brave or energetic effort; as, the 
defeat at Forbacli demoralized the French 
troops. 

Demosthenic (dG'nios-theiFik), a. Pertain- 
ing to Demosthenes the Greek orator, or 
resembling his style. 

Demotic (cle-mot'ik), a. [Gr. dmnotikos, from 
demos, people,] Popular; common; pertain- 
ing to the common people; specifically ap- 
plied to the alpliabet used by the people of 
ancient Egypt, as contradistinguished from 
that used by the priestly caste, called the 
hieratic. 

In Egyptian writing the demotic or enchorial sys- 
tem is a corruption of the hieratic, which is a degene- 
ration of the hierogljfphic, which i.s but a modification 
of the pictorial. Farrar. 

Dempster (dem'stGr), n. [See Deemster.] 

1 . A deemster (which see).— 2. In old Boots 
laiv, the doomster or public executioner who 
pronounced the doom or sentence. See 
Doomster. 

Demptt (demt), [See Deem.] Judged; 
deemed. 

Therefore, Sir Knight, 

Aread what course of you is safest dempt. 

Spenser. 

Demnlce t (de-muls'), V. t [L. demulceo, to 
stroke down. See Demulcent.] To soothe; 
to soften or pacify. ‘ Saturn was de^mdeed 
or appeased.’ Sir T. Blyot. 

Demulcent (de-muls^'ent), a. [L. demidcens, 
de7mtlcentis, ppr. of demsilceo, to stroke 
down— dc, down, and ^mdeeo, to stroke, to 
soften.] Softening; mollifying; lenient; as, 
oil is demulcent 

Demulcent (de-muls'ent), n. Any medicine 
which lessens the effects of irritation; that 
which softens or mollifies, as gums, roots 
of marsh-mallow-s, and other mucilaginous 
substances. 

Demuision (de-muFshon), n. 1, The act of 
soothing or flattering. —2, That which soothes 
or flatters; flattery. ‘The soft demulsio'ns 
of a present contentment’ Feltham. 
Demur (de-m6ri), v.i. pret. & pp. devmm'ed; 
ppr. demurring. [E^r. demeurer, to delay, 
to stay; L. demorari—de, and morari, to 
delay, from mora, delay, from Indo-Euro- 
pean root mar, to grind. Comp. A. Sax. myr- 
ran, to hinder, obstruct.] l.t To delay; to 
linger; to stay. 

Yet durst they not demur nor abide upon the camp. 

ATcols, 

2. To pause in uncertainty; to hesitate; to 
suspend proceeding; to delay determination 
or conclusion. 

Upon this rub the English ambassadors thought fit 
to demur, and so sent to England to receive direc- 
tions, Hayward. 

3. To have or to state scruples or difficulties; 


Fate, far, fat, f9.ll; me, met, Mv; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii. Sc. abtine; y. Sc. fey. 
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to object hesitatingly; to take exceptions; 
as, they demurred to our proposals. —4. In 
Imo, to stop at any point in the pleadings, 
and rest or abide on that point in law for a 
decision of the cause; as, the defendant 
may demur to the plaintiff's declaration, 
alleging it to be insufficient in law; the 
plaintiff may demur to tlie defendant’s plea 
for a like reason. ~Syn. To pause, doubt, 
hesitate, object. 

Bemurt (de-mer'), vd. 1. To doubt of; to 
scruple; to hesitate about; as, to demur 
obedience. Fenton. 

The latter I demur; for in their looks 
Much reason, anti in their actions oft appears. 

Milton. 

2. To put off; to keep in a state of delay. 

He demands a fee, 

And then dcmitrs me with a vain delay. Quarles. 

Bemiir (de-mt:r'), n. 1. Stop; pause; hesita- 
tion as to the propriety of proceeding; sus- 
pense of x>i‘oceeding or decision. 

Works adjourned have many stays, 

Long de7>nirs breed new delays. Southwell, 

2. Exception taken; objection stated. 

All my demurs but double his attacks. Pope, 

He yielded, wroth and red, with fierce demur. 

Tennyson. 

Bemure (de-mui-'), a, [From Fr. de mmun, 
of manners, having manners, from L. mores, 
manners: Wedgwood and others incline to 
derive it from Fr. nv^r, mature, staid, from. 
L. matu7'uSy ripe.] 1. Sober; grave; modest; 
downcast; as, a demure abasing of the eye. 
With countenance demitre and modest grace. 

Spenser. 

2. Affectedly modest; making a show of 
gravity or decorousness. [This is the sense 
in which the word is now chiefly used.] 

The demure parlour -maid, as she handed the 
dishes and changed the plates, saw that all was not 
right, and was more demure than ever. Trollope, 

Bemure t (de-mur'), v.i. To look with a 
grave countenance. 

Your wife, Octavia, with her modest eyes, . , . 
Denmring upon me. Shah. 

Bemurely (de-murTi), adv. With a grave, 
solemn countenance; with a fixed look; with 
a show of solemn gravity. 

Esop’s damsel sat demurely at the board’s end. 

Bacon. \ 

Bemureness (de-muiffies), n. The state of 
being demure; gravity of countenance real 
or affected; a show of modesty. 

Bemurity (de-mi1irl-ti), n. 1. Bemureness. 

2. An impersonation of demureness; one 
who acts demurely. 

She xvill act after the fashion of Richardson’s de- 
ni nr ities. Lamb. 

Bemurrable (de-mu'ra-bl), a. That may he 
demurred to; that exception may be taken 

■.'■■to., 

Bemurrage (de-mn'raj), n. [See Demur.] 
In maritime law, {a) the time during which 
a vessel is detained hy the freighter beyond 
that originally stipulated, in loading or un- 
loading. When a vessel is thus detained slie 
is said to he on demurrage. Q>) The com- 
pensation which the freighter has to pay for 
such delay or detention. Demurrage must 
be paid though it be proved the delay is 
iTievitable; but it cannot be claimed where 
it arises from detention by an enemy, tem- 
pestuous weather, or througli the fault of 
the owner, captain, or crew. The term is 
applied also to detention of railway wag- 
gons, d'C. 

Demurrer (de-mu^rer), n. l. One who de- 
mui's.“-2. In law, a stop at some point in 
the pleadings, and a resting of the decision 
of the cause on that point; an issue on mat- 
ter of law. A demurrer confesses tlie fact 
or facts to be true, but denies the sufficiency 
of the facts in point of law to support the 
claim or defence, A demurrer may be ten- 
dered to the declaration, to the plea, to the 
replication, to the rejoinder, &c. A demur- 
rer is either general or special, the former 
being for some defect in substance, the lat- 
ter for some defect in form. 

Bemus (de'mus), n. See Deme, n. 

Bemy (de-rniO. de-mi, half.] 1. A 

particular size of paper; a size of paper in- 
tervening between royal and crown. Print- 
ing demy measures generally 22 inches by 
writing 20 inches by 15-|, drawing 22 inches 
hy 17.— 2, A kind of scholar or exhibitioner 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

He was elected into Magd.alen College as txdemy: 
a term by \/hich that society denominates those 
which are elsewhere called ‘scholars,’ young men, 
who partake of the founder’s benefaction, and suc- 
ceed in their order to vacant fellowships. ‘Johnson. 

Bemy (de-mP), a. Indicating a kind of paper, 


in size between royal and crown. See the 
noun. 

Ben. (den), n, [The A. Sax. has this word in 
several forms: denn means chiefly a bed, 
cave, limking-place; den, denu, dene, a plain, 
a valley, a den. See Dene.] l. A cave or 
hollow place in the earth: usually applied 
to a cave, pit, or subterraneous recess, used 
for concealment, shelter, protection, or se- 
curity; as, a lion’s den. 

The beasts go into dens. Job jcxxvii. S, 
The children of Israel made them the which 
are in the mountains. Judg. vi, s. 

2, Any squalid place of resort or residence; 
a haunt: used always in a bad sense; as, 
dens of misery. ‘ Those squalid dens . . . 
the reproach of large capitals.' Macaulay, 

3. A narrow glen; a gulley; a dell. ‘The 
dowiedew o’ Yarrow.’ Oldballad. [Scotch.] 
In this sense it is used in England as well 
as in Scotland as an element in place-names; 
as, Hampd!e?i, Clieveden, Hawthorndeu,, 

Ben (den), v.i. To dwell as in a den. ‘Slug- 
gish salvages that den below. ’ Fletcher. 
Ben (den), n. A corruption of even in the 
phrase good even. 

God ye fair gentlewoman. Skak. 

Benarcotize (de-nar'kot-iz), v.t {Fe and 
narcotic.’] To deprive of narcotine; as, to 
denarcotize opium. 

Benariatet (de-na'ri-iit), n. [See Denarius. ] 
As much land as is worth one penny per 
annum. 

Denarius (de-na'n-us), n. [L., from deni, 
for decni, by tens, ten ea.oli~-decem, ten.] A 
Roman silver coin worth 10 asses or 10 Ihs. 
of copper originally, and afterwards consid- 



ered equal to 16 asses, when the weight of 
the as was reduced to an ounce on account 
of the scarcity of silver. The denarius was 
equivalent to about 73d English money. 
Tliere was also a gold denarius equal in 
value to 25 silver ones. 

Denary (deffia-ri), a. [L, denarius. See 
Denarius.] Containing ten; tenfold. 
Denary (de'na-id), n. The number ten. 
Denationalization ( de - na ' shoii - al - iz - a"- 
shon), n. The act of denationalizing; the 
condition of being denationalized. 
Denationalize (de-na'shon-al-iz), v.t, pret. 
& pp. denationalized; ppr. denationalizing. 
[Prefix de, and nation. ] To divest of national 
chax’acter or rights by transference to the 
service of another nation. 

A ship built and registered in the United States is 
denationalised by being employed in the service of 
another nation and bearing its flag, Goodrich. 

Denaturalize (de-na'tur-al-iz), v.t. pret. & 
pp. denaturalized; ppr. denaturalizing. 
[Prefix de, and naturalize.] 1, To render un- 
natural; to alienate from nature.— 2. To de- 
prive of naturalization or acquired citizen- 
ship in a foreign country. — To denaturalize 
one’s self, to renounce one’s rights and duties 
as a citizen; to denationalize one’s self. 

They also claimed the privilege, when aggrieved, 
of denaturalising themselves, or, in other words, of 
publicly renouncing their allegiance to their sover- 
eign, and of enlisting under the banners of his enemy. 

Prescott. 

Benaturatet (de-naTur-at), v.t. To render 
unnatural; to denaturalize; to deprive of 
natural qualities. 

Benayt (de-na'), n. Denial; refusal. 

My love can give no place, bide no denay. Shalt. 

Benayt (de-naO, v. t. To deny. 

Let not wonted fealty be Old play. 

Bendrachate (den'dra-kat), n. [Gr. de}!- 
droii, a tree, and achates, agate.] Arbores- 
cent or dendritic agate ; agate containing 
the figures of shrubs or parts of plants. See 
Dendrite. 

Dendral (den'dral), a. [From Qr, dendron, a 
tree. ] Pertaining to a tree or trees; of the na- 
ture of a tree; dendritic; arboreal, [Bare.] 
Dendranatoiuy (den'dra-nat-o-mi), «. [Gr. 
dendron, a tree, and E. anatomy.] The 
anatomy of trees. [Rare.] 

Dendraspidse (den-dras‘'pi-de), n. pi. [Gr. 
dendron, a tree, aspis, aspidos, a viper, and 
eidos, resemblance.] A family of South 
African snakes, characterized by tlie pos- 


session of very long poisonous fangs, per- 
forated, and permanently erect. The best 
known species is Fendraspis angusticeps, 
or narrow-headed Dendraspis, about 6 feet 
long, slender, and a good climber. Its colour 
is oiive-brown washed -with green. 

Beudrerpetou (den-drer'pe-ton), n. [Gr. 
dendron, a tree, and herpeton, a reptile, from 
herpo, to creep.] A genus of fossil am- 
phibians, whose character was determined 
from some teeth and small bones found in 
the cavity of a sigillaria from the coal strata 
of Nova Scotia. 

Dendriform (den'dri-form), a. [Gr. dendron, 
a tree, and D, /oma, form,] Having tlie 
form or appearance of a tree. 

Dendrite (den'drit), n. [Gr. dendron, a 
tree,] A stone or mineral, on or in wliieh 
are figures resembling shrubs, trees, or 
mosses. The appearance is due to arbor- 
escent crystallization, resembling the frost- 
work on our windows. The figures gener- 
ally appear on the surfaces of fissures, and 
in joints in rocks, and are attributable to 
the presence of the hydrous oxide of man- 
ganese, which generally assumes such a 
form. 

Dendritic, Bendritical (den-drit'ik, den- 
drit'ik-al), a. 1 Resembling a tree; tree- 
like. Owen.— ■2. Marked by figimes resemb- 
ling slnnibs, moss, &c.: said of minerals. 
See Dendrite. 

DendroMum (den-droffii-um), n. [Gr, den- 
dron, a tree, and Mos, life.] An extensive 
genus of epiphytes, dispersed over the whole 
of the damp tropical parts of Asia; nat. order 
Orchidaceie. The species are very numerous,. 



Dentlrobium {Dendrobium Falconeri). 


varying extremely in habit, some being 
little larger tiian the mosses among which 
they grow, while others are surpassed in 
stature by few of the order. Upwards of 
eiglity species have been cultivated in hot- 
houses for tlie beauty of their flowers. 
Dendroccela (den-dro-se'la), n. pi. [Gr. den- 
dron, a tree, and Jeoilos, hollow.] A section 
of Scolecida belonging to the sub-order Fla- 
narida. See Planarida. 

Dendrocolaptes (denffiro-ko-lap'Tez), n. pi. 
[Gr. dendron, a tree, and kolapto, to peck 
with the bill.] The hook-billed creepers, a. 
genus of tenuirostral birds, with the bill 
generally long and curved. There are seve- 
ral species natives of South America. 
Dendrocolaptinse (deiUdrd-k6-lap-ti"ne). n. 
pi. A sub-family of American passerine- 
birds allied to the Certhidss. See Deniuio- 
OOLAPTES. 

Bendrodentine (deiYdro-den-tin), n. [Gr. 
dendron, a tree, and E. dentme.} A term ap- 
plied to that modification of the fundamen- 
tal tissue of the teeth which is produced 
by the aggregation of many simple teeth 
into a mass, presenting by the blending of 
the dentine, enamel, and cement a dendritic 
appearance. 

Dendrodont (den'dro-dont), n. [Gr. den- 
dron, a tree, and cdous, odontos, a tooth.] 
One of a fossil family of vertebrates, most 
probably reptiles, occurring in the old red 
sandstone near Elgin, so called from a section 
of the teeth presenting numerous fissures, 
radiating like the branches of a tree, consist- 
ing as yet of only one genus— Dendrodus. 
It is possible that the dendrodont may be- 
only a species of labyrinthodont. 
Bendrodus (den'dro-dus), n. The name 
provisionally given to a fossil genus of ver- 
tebrates. See Dendrodont. 
Bendrography (den-drog'ra-fi), n. [Gr. den- 
dr oti, a tree, and grapho, to write.] The 
I same as Fendrology. 
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Dendroid, Dendroidal (den'droid, den- , 
di’ourjii), (L Icfr. ihndran, a tree, and eidm^ , 
form.] Itcseni]»ling a sniail tree or shrub. 
Dendrolagus (den-drora-gus), n, {Or. deti'- 
dnni, ji tree, iukI lagds, a hare.] The tree- 
kan,t;avtJo, a .aenus ot' marsupial animals be- , 
li>n,4na- to the kan.e:aroo family. Two spe- . 
eit'-s, II iii'suiuit ',md D. iMistus, Ivdve been ' 
<li.’^eovt,u’ed in New Ouinea. 

Dendrolite (den'drol-it), ?l [Gr. fleiielron^ 
a tive. and a stone.] A petritied or 

fossil shrub, plant, or part at a plant. 
Dendrologist (,den>drol''o-jist.), n. One versed 
in dfiulroir»,:^y. 

DandrologF (den-droro-ji), n. [Gr. dendron, 
a tree, and logos, a discuurse.j A discourse 
or treatise on trees; the natural history of 
trees. . ; . ■ 

Dendrometer (den-drom’et-er), >n Ith*. 
di'tidroti, a tree, and metseo, to measure.] 
I'lie name applied to an instrunient of 
various forms for mea.suring the height and 
diameter of trees. 

Dandromys (denMro-mis), n. [Gr. den- 
dron,ii tree, and inys, a mouse.] A genus 
of rodent quadrupeds found in South Afn«.;a, 
which frequent the branches of trees, where 
they build their nests lunl bring forth tlieir 
young. These animals belong to the family 
of mice. D. tgpus is the only species. It 
is about Zh indies long, with a, tail ih inches. 
DendropliiS (deu'dro-iis), ??.. [Gr. dendmn, 
a tree, and vphis, a serpent] A genus of 
serpents, family Colubrida'. The species 
have a line of wider scales along the back, 
and narrower scales along the Hunks, but 
th(.dr iiead is not larger than their body, 
which is very slender and elongated. They 
are found in India and Africa, and are not 
venomous. They live cliieily among the 
branches of trees and feed on reptiles. By 
some naturalists they are raised into the 
family Deiidrophidic. 

Dene (den), n, [A form of den. See Den.] 
A dell or valley; often used as an ending of 
place-names; as, Deepdenc, Hawthoriuhow 
{Isle of Wight), ttc. 

Delia (den), n. A hillock; a form of dtme 
(wliicli see). ‘‘Great banks and denes of 
shifting sand.’ Kinashoj. [Ruve.] 

Daneb file 'neb), n. "[Ar.] The name of a 
bright star (,3) in the tail of the lion. 
Denegatet tde-ne-gat), v.t [L denegu, de- 
mpatiun. See Denv.] To deny. 
Denegatioal (de'ne-ga'simu), n. Denial. 
Denelage,t n. [A. Sax, Dena lagii, law of 
tiie Danes.] The laws which the Danes 
enacted whilst they had the dominion of i 
Buglund, [ 

-Dengue (dcng'gn), n. [A corruption of E. ' 
dnndif, the name given to the fever in the i 
West Iiulies, frum the stiif and constrained I 
action it imiiosed on the limbs; and mi.staken 1 
by the Spaniards for their word dengue, \ 
j>nidery, which very well also agrees with 
stitt'nc.ss or constj-aint. The Spauisli term 
prevailed, and became the name of the dis- 
ease.] A febrile epidemic disease, the 
symptoms of which resemble those that 
woiihl aecomi>auy a mixture of scarlet fever 
and rheumatism. 

Deniable (de-nha-bl), a. [Sec Deny.] That 
may be denied or contradicted. 

Denial (dc-nFal), n. [See Deny.] 1. The act 
of denying, contradicting, refusing, or dis- 
owning. ‘Hence with dc am? vain.’ Milton. 

% An assertion that an affirmation or state- 
ment made is imtnie; a negation; a con- 
tradiction. ‘An entire denial of the mir- 
acles,’ Trench. — 3. Refusal to grant; the 
negation of a request or petition; the con- 
trary to grant, allowance, or concession; as, 
his request or application met with a 
direct denial. —i. A rejection or refusing to 
acknowledge; a disowning; a refusing to 
•receive or embrace; as, a denial of God: 
a denial of the faith or the truth, — 
Denial of one’s self, a cleclinmg of some 
gratification; restraint of one's appetites or 
propensities. 

DeuicM, Denix (denfi-che, denTks), n. A 
Japanese idol with three heads and forty 
hands. The heads symbolize the .sun, moon, 
and elements, and the forty hands the 
bounty of nature. 

Denier (de-nFur), n. One who denies or con- 
ti'adicts; one who refu3e.s or rejects; a dis- 
owner; one who does not own, avow, or 
acknowledge; as, a denier of a fact, or of 
the faith, or of Christ. 

Deuiert (de'm-^r), n. [Fr., from I. denarms. 
See Denahius.] A small denoiuination of 
iJ ranch money, the twelfth part of a sou, 
‘My kingdom to a beggarly denier.’ Shab. i 


Fate, far, fat, fjill; me, met, her; pint 


Deiaigratei (de'ni-grat), v.t [L. (iempro— 
de, and nigro, to blacken, from niger, black.] 
To blacken; to make black. Sir T. Browne. 
Deaigratioat (de-ni-gra'shon), n. The act 
of making black; a blackening. Boyk. 
DeuiBi (dea'im), n. A coarse cotton diillmg 
used for overalls. 

Denisoa (de'ni-zn), n. The same as Denizen. 
Deuitrate (de-m'trat), v.t To set nitric acid 
free from. 

DesoitratdOE (de-ni-tra'shon), ji. A disen- 
gaging of nitric acid. . „ 

Deniti^y (de-nitTi-fi), v.t. To deprive of 
nitre. ^Denitrified sulphuric acid.’ Fop. 
Mncy. ■ 

Deiiizatio3i(de'ni-z;Vshon),?2.. [See Denizen.] 
The act of maldng one a denizen, subject, 
or citizen. 

A va&t number of charters dt denization were 
granted to particular persons of Irish_ descent from 
Sre reign of Henry II. downwards, which gave them 
and tlieir posterity the full birthrights of English 
subjects. Halltim. 

Denizet (de-niz'), v.t To make a denizen, 
subject, or citizen of; to naturalize. 

There was a private act made for denizing the 
children of Richard Hill. Strype. 

Denizen (de^ni-zn), n. [The origin of this 
word has been disputed. Wedgwood, how- 
ever, is no doubt right in taking it from 
0. B'r. dcinzein, one living within a city, from 
dcim, dons, Fr. dam, in, within, a coiitr. of 
L. de intiis, from within, and thus opposed 
to foreign. ‘ In the Liber Albus of the city 
of 'London the Fr. dcinzein, the original of 
the English word, is constant^' opposed to 
foreign, applied to traders within and with- 
out the privileges of the city franchise re- 
spectively.’ Wedgioood,] 1. In English law, 
an alien who is made a subject by the sove- 
reign’s letters patent, holding a middle state 
between an alien and anatui’al born subject. 

A denizen cannot sit in either house of par- 
liament or hold any civil or military office 
of trust. Hence— 2. A stranger admitted to I 
residence and certain rights in a foreign ! 
country. i 

Ye gods, 

Natives, or denizens, of blest abodes. Dtyden, 

3. A citizen; a dweller; an inhabitant. * De- 
nizens oi aiv.’ Pope. 

Denizen (de'ni-zn), D.f. To make a denizen; 
to admit to residence with certain rights 
and privileges; to enfranchise. 

Denizenship (de'ni-zn-ship), n. State of 
being a denizen. 

Denlc (dengk), «. Same as DM*. [Scotch.] 
Dennet (denTiet), ji. A light, open, two- 
whecled carriage for travelling, resem- 
l)ling a gig. 

Denominable (de-nonriin-a-hl), a. [See 
Denominate.] That may be denominated 
or named. Sir T. Browne. 

Denominate (de-nom'iu-at), v.t pret. A; pp. 
denominated; ppr. denominating. [L. deno- 
mino—da, intens., and nomino, to name. See 
Name.] To name; to give a name or epithet 
to; as, a race of intelligent beings denomi- 
nated MAN; actions are denominated vir- 
tuous or vicious, according to their char- 
acter.— Syn. To name, call, style, designate. 
Denominate (de-nom'in-at), a. In arith. 
denoting a number which expresses the kind 
of unit treated of; qualifying: opposed to 
abstract; thus, seven pounds is a denominate 
number, -while seven, uithout reference to 
concrete units, is «6stmct 
Denomination(de-nom’m-a"slion), n. 1. The 
act of naming.— 2. A name or aptaellation; 
a vocal sound, customarily used to express 
a thing or a quality In discourse; as, all men 
fall under the denomination of sinners; 
actions fall under the denomination of good 
or bad.— 3. A class, society, or collection of 
individuals, called by the same name; a 
sect; as, a denomination of Christians. 
Denominational (de-nam'in-a‘'shon-al), a. 
Pertaining to or characterizing a denomi- 
nation. 

Their zeal was chiefly shown in the defence of their 
denominatmial diftercnces. Buckle. 

Denominationalism (de'nom'in-a"shon-al- 
izra), n. The system of persons separating 
into different churches or denominations, 
in accordance with their distinctive reli- 
gious opinions; a denominational or class 
spirit; adherence or devotion to a deno- 
mination. 

We have ‘inflexional,’ 'seasonal/ Menoinmational,’ 
and, not content with this, in dissenting magazines 
at least, the monstrous birth, ‘ denominationalism: 

DenominationaDy (de-nomnn-a"shon-al- 
li), adv. By denomination or sect. 
Denominative (de-nomfin-at-iv), a. 1. That 


pin; n6te, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


gives a name; that confers a distinct appel- 
lation. 

Coimotative names have hence been also called 
denomiuatii'e, because the subject which they deno- 
minate is denominated by, or receives a name from, 
the attribute which they connote. y. 3. .Mili. 

2. That obtains a distinct name or appella- 
tion; that is distinctively designated. 

The least denojninative part of time is a minute. 

Cocker. 

Denominative (de-nom'in-at-iv), n. Tlait 
which has the character of a denomination; 
specifically, in ^mm. a verb formed from a 
noun either substantive or adjective. 

Denominatively (de-noiuTn-at-iv-ii), adv. 
By denomination. 

Denominator (de-nomfin-at-er), n. He who 
or that which gives a name; be from Mlioni 
or that from which a name is derived. 

Eber, the Father of the Hebrews, and denouiina^ 
tor of the Hebrew tongue. Lightfoot. 

Specifically, («) in arith. that number placed 
below the line in vulgar fractions, which 
sliows into how many parts the integer is 
divided. Thus in -|, 5 is the denominator, 
showing that the integer is divided into five 
parts; and the numerator 3 shows how many 
parts are taken, that is, three-fifths. (J>) In 
alg. the expression in a fraction under the 
line signifying division. 

In this sense the denominator is not necessarily a 
number, but may be any expression, either positive 
or negative, real or imaginary. Mat. Diet. 

Denotable (de-not'a-bl), a. That may be 
denoted or marked. 

Denotate (de-not'at), v. t To denote. ‘ These 
terms denotate a longer time,' Burton. 

Denotation (de-nS-ta^'shon), n. [L. denota- 
tio, a marking or pointing out, from denoto, 
denotatum. See Denote.] The act of de- 
noting or marking off; separation; distinc- 
tion, as by name. J. S. Mill. 

Denotative (de-not'a-tiv), a. Having power 
to denote. 

What are the effects of sickness? The alteration 
it produces is so denotative, that a person is known 
to be sick by those who never saw him in health. 

Letters on Physiognomy, 

Denote (de-ndt'), v.t pret. pp, denoted; 
ppr. denoting. [L. denoto, to mark, to point 
out, to denote— dc, intens., and noto, to 
mark, from nota, a mark.] 1. To mark; to 
signify by a visible sign; to indicate; to 
express; as, the character x denotes multi- 
plication. 

'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 


That can denote me truly. Shak. 

2. To be the sign or symptom of; to show; 
to indicate; as, a quick pulse denotes fever. 
■—Note, Denote, Co7mote. See under CON- 
NOTE. —Syn. To indicate, express, show, be- 
token, imply. 

Denotement (de-noFment), n. Sign; indi- 
cation. ‘Close de^iotements working from 
the heart,’ Shak, 

Denouement (de-no-mafi), n. [Fr. , from dJ- 
nouev, to untie— da, priv., and jmuer, to tie; 
L. nodo.} A French term naturalized in 
England, and signifying the winding up 
or catastrophe of a plot, as of a novel, 
drama, Arc.; the solution of any mystery; 
the issue, as of any course of conduct; the 
event. 

A great dramatic poem, by the selection of its char- 
acters and of the actions and events that exhibit or 
develop them, . . . by the evolution, of the plot, . . . 
by the gradual and natural movement of the action 
towards the denouement, compresses into brief com- 
pass a representation of the moral life of man. 

Dr. Caird. 

Denounce (de-nouns'), v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
nounced; ppr. denouncing. [Fr. divaoneer; 
L. demmtim'e—de, down, and mintiare, to 
tell, declare.] 1. To declare solemnly; to 
proclaim in a threatening manner; to an- 
nounce or declare, as a threat. 

I denounce unto you this day, that ye shall surely 
perish. Deut. xxx, i8. 

So we say, to demowice war; to denounce 
wrath.— 2. To threaten by some outward 
sign or expression. 

His look defionnced revenge. Milton. 

S. To inform against; to accuse; as, to de- 
nounce one for neglec't of duty. ‘ Denotmeed 
for a heretic.’ Dr. £f. More. 
Denouncement (de-nouns'ment), n. The 
declaration of a menace, or of evil; denun- 
ciation. Sir T. Browne. 

Denouncer (de-nouns'er), n. One who de- 
i nounces, or declares a menace. 

! Here comes the sad denouncer of my fate, Dryden. 

Be novo (de no'vo). [L.] Anew; from the 
beginning. 


oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Dense (dens), [Fr. ! 

1. Close; compact; having its constituent i 
parts closely united; thick;" as, a densis body; 
dense air; a dense cloud or fog.~2. Crowded, 
[ilare,] 

The decks were dense with stately forms. 

Tennyson. 

B. In hot a term applied to a panicle which 
has an abundance of flowers very close. 
Densely (densli), adv. In a dense manner; 
compactly. 

Denseness (dens'nes), n. Density (which 

See). 

Denshire (den'sher), v.t [Said to be con- 
tracted for Devonshire.] To improve land 
by casting parings of earth, turf, and stubble 
into heaps, which are burned into ashes for 
a compost. Wharton. 

Density (densT-ti), ?i.. [L. dezisitas, thickness, 
from densns, thick.] The quality of being 
dense, close, or compact; closeness of con- 
stituent parts; compactness. Density is 
opposed to rarity; and in physics the den- 
sity of a body indicates the quantity of 
matter contained in it, under a given buU^:. 

If a body of equal bulk with another is of 
double the density, it contains double the 
quantity of matter. Or if a body contain 
the same quantity of matter as another, but 
under a less bulk, its density is greater in 
propf)rtion as its bulk is less than that of 
the other. Hence, the density is directly 
proportional to the quantity of matter, and 
inversely proportional to the bulk or mag- 
nitude. The relative quantities of matter 
in bodies are known by their gravity or 
weight, and when a body, mass, or quantity 
of matter is spoken of, its weight or gravity 
is always understood, that being the proper 
measure of the density or quantity of matter. 
The weights of different bodies, of equal 
bulks, inclicate their relative densities. 

Dent (dent), n. [A form of dint (which see) ] 
It A stroke; a blow. 

All his niayle yrive and plates yrent, 

Show’d all his bodie bare unto the cruell deni. 

Sf>enser. 

2. A mark made by a blow, as a gap or 
notch; especially, a hollow or depression 
made on the surface of a solid body; an in- 
dentation. 

The bullet, .shot at the distance of 20 yards, made 
a very considerable deni in a door. 

History of the Royal Society. 

Dent (dent), v.t. To make a dent or small 
hollow. See Indent. 

Dent (dent), n. [L. dens, dejitis, a tooth.] A 
manufacturer’s name for the tooth of a 
comb, metallic brush, or card; also, a cane 
or wire of the reed frame of a weaver’s 1 
loom. 

Dental (den'tal), a. [L. dentalis, dental, from 
dens, dentis, a tooth.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the teeth. ~2, In gram, formed or pro- 
nounced by the teetli, with the aid of the 
tongue; as, d and t are dental letters.™ 
Dental formula, an arrangement of sym- 
bols and numbers used to signify the num- 
ber and kinds of teeth of a mammiferous 
animal, and usually forming the main ele- 
ment in its generic character. Thus the 
dental formula of cats or the genus Felis 
is; I. |Trg> C. -I-Hy, F. M. ^1- i’Et^SO; 
which signifies that they have three incisors 
on each side of each jaw; one canine tooth ! 
on each side of both jaws; three priemolars 
or false molars on each side of the upper 
jaw, and two priomolars on each side of the 
lower jaw; and one true molar on each side of 
each jaw. The dental formula of man is : 
I. F, M. M. = 32. 

Dental (den'tal), n. An articulation or letter 
formed by placing the end of the tongue 
against the upper teeth, or against the gum 
that covers the root of the upper teeth, as 
d, t, dh (that is th soft, as in this), and tk. 
Dentalidse (den-taTi-de), n. pi. Tooth-shells, 
a family of cirribranchiate molluscs, con- 
sisting of the single genus Dentalium (which 
see). 

Dentalium. (den-taTi-um), n. [L. dens, a 
tooth. 3 A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
the shell of which consists of a tubular 
arcuated cone, open at both ends, and re- 
sembling the tusk of an elephant in minia- 
ture. There are many species known by the 
common name of tooth-shells. 
Dentaria(den-ta'ri-a), n. Coral-root, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Cruciferm. The species 
are ornamental herbs, with creeping scaly 
root-stocks, from which they receive the 
names of coral-root and Dentaria or tooth- 
wort. The stem-leaves are opposite or in 



Dentate Leaf. 


whorls of three, and the flowers are large 
and ijurple. There are about twenty species, 
natives of temperate countries. D. hul- 
bifera is the only British species; it is a rare 
plant in woods and copses in the south-east 
of England. 

Dentary (den'ta-ri), n. The bone in the 
lower jaw of fishes and reptiles that sup- 
ports the teeth. It is analogous to the lower 
jaw of man. 

Dentary (den'ta-ri), a,. Relating to the teeth 
or dentition; bearing teeth; as, the dentary 
bone in fishes. 

Dentata (den-ta'ta), n. [L., toothed (verte- 
bra).] In miat. the second vertebra or axis 
of the neck. It differs from 
the other cervical vertebras 
in having a tooth-like (odon- 
toid) process at the upper 
part; whence its name. 

Dentate, Dentated (den'- 
tat, den'tat-ed), a. [L. den- 
tatus, toothed, from dens, 
dentis, a tooth.] Toothed; 
having sharp teeth, with 
concave edges; as, a dentate 
leaf. A dentated root is a 
fleshy branched root having 
tooth-like prolongations. 

Dentate-ciliate (den'tat-si-li-at), a. [Den- 
tate and ciliiite.] In hot. having the margin 
dentate, and 
fringed or tip- 
ped with cilim 
or hairs. 

Dentately(den'- 
tat-li), adv. In Part of Dentate-ciliate Leaf, 
a dentate man- 
ner ; as, dentately ciliated ; dentately pin- 
natifid, &c. 

Dentate-sinuate (den'tat-sin-u-at), a. In 
hot. having a form intermediate between 
dentate and sinuate. Written also Dentato- 
simiate. 

Dentation (den-ta'shon), n. Dentition 
(which see). Paley. [Rare.] 
Dentato-crenate(deii-ta't6-kre'nat), a. The 
same as Crenato-dentate (which see). 
Dented (dent'ed), a. Indented; impressed 
with little hollows. 

Dentel (den'tel), n. Same as Dentil (which 
see). 

Dentelle (den-telO, n. [Fr., from L. denti- 
culus, dim, of dens, dentis, a tooth.] Lace; 
ornamentation resembling lace. 

Dentelli (den-telTi), n. pi. [It. dentello. See 
Dentil.] Ornaments in cornices bearing 
stnne resemblance to teetli; modillions. 
Dentex (den'teks), n. [L. dens, dentis, a 
tooth. ] A genus of acanthopterygious fishes, 
family Sparidm, resembling the perch, con- 
taining several species living in shoals 
among the rocks, and esteemed excellent 
food. In each jaw they have four long 
conical teeth, hooked inward, and are ex- 
ceedingly voracious. D. vulgaris, the den- 
tex of the Romans, called also the fom*- 
toothed Sparus, sometimes attains the 
length of 3 feet and the weight of 20 to 
30 lbs. It is taken in great numbers in the 
mouths of the rivers in Dalmatia and the 
Levant, and forms an important article of 
commerce. 

Denticle (den' ti-kl), n. [L. dentmdus,nliitlet 
tooth, dim. of dens, dentis, a tooth.] A 
small tooth or projecting point. 
Denticulate, Denticulated (den-tik'u-lat, 
clen-tik'u-lat-ed), a. [L. denticulatus. See 
Denticle.] l. Having small teeth; as, a 
dentimlate leaf, calyx, or seed.— -2. In arch. 
formed into dentils. 

Denticulately (den-tik'u-lat-li), adv. In a 
denticulate manner; as, denticulately ser- 
rated; denticulately ciliated, &c. 
Denticulation (den-tik'u-la"shon), n. The 
state of being set with small teeth ornotches. 
Denticule (den'ti-kul), n. [See Denticle.] 
The flat projecting part of a comice, on 
which dentils are cut. 

Denticulus (den-tik'u-lus), n. Same as Den- 
ticle. ■ 

Dentifactor (den'ti-fak-ter), n . ' [L. dens, 
dentis, a tooth, and factor, a maker, from 
facio, factum, to make. ] A machine for the 
manufacture of the artificial teeth, gums, 
and palate used in dental sui’gery. 
Dentiform (den'ti-form), a. [L. dens, a 
tooth, md forma, form.] Having the form 
of a tooth. 

Dentifrice (den'ti-fris), n. [Fr. from L. dens, 
a tooth, and /nco, to rub.] A powder or 
other substance to be used in cleaning the 
teeth, as pulverized shells and charcoal. 
Dentigerous (den-tij'Cr-us), a, [L. dens, 



dentis, a tooth, and gero, to carry] Bearing 
or supporting teeth; supplied with teeth. 

Dentil (den'til), 

71. [L. dems, dew- 
tis, a tooth.] In 
arch, m& ot the'v:,': 
little cubes into 
■■which the square ."■ : 
member in the 
bed-moulding of 
Dentii-s. an Ionic, Corin- 

thian, Compos- 
ite, and occasionally Doric cornice is divided. 
Dentilated (den'til-at-ed), a. Formed like 
teeth; having teeth. 

Dentilation (clen-til-a'shon), 71. Dentition 
(which see). 

Dentilave (den'ti-lav), n. [L. dens, a tooth, 
and lavo, to wash.] A lotion for cleaning; 
the teeth. 

DentHe (den'til), 71. In conch, a small tooth 
like that of a saw. 

Dentiloquist (den-til'o-kwist), 71. One 
who practises dentiloquy; one who speaks- 
through the teeth. 

Dentiloquy (den-tiFo-kwi), n, [L. dems, 
defitis, a tootli, and logicor, to speak.] The 
practice of speaking through the teeth, or- 
with the teeth closed. 

Dentine, Dentin (den'tin), n. [L. dems, 
de7itis, a tooth.] The ivory tissue lying' 
below the enamel and constituting the body 
of the tooth. It consists of an organized 
animal basis, disposed in the form of ex- 
tremely minute tubes and cells and of earthy- 
particles. 

Dentinal (den'tin-al), a. Pertaining to the- 
dentine.— tubes, the minute tubes* 
of the dentine or ivory tissue of the tooth. 
They diverge from the pulp-cavity, or hollow 
of the tooth, and proceed with a slightly 
wavy course at right angles to the outer 
surface. 

Dentiroster (den-ti-ros'ter), n. A bird of 
the tribe Dentirostres. 

Dentirostrate. Dentirostral (den-ti-ros'- 
triit, den-ti-ros^tral), a. Having a tooth-like 
process on the beak, as in the Dentirostres. 
Dentirostres (den-ti-ros'trez), n. pi. [L. 
dens, dentis, a tooth, and rosfmm, a beak.]; 

A sub-order (or tribe) of insessorinl liirds,. 
characterized by having a notch and tooth- 
like process on each side of the margin of 
the upper mandible. They are rapacious, , 
and prey on smaller and weaker birds. The ■ 
butcher birds, shrikes, &c., belong to this, 
tribe. 

Dentiscalp (den'ti-skalp), 71. [L. dans, dem 
tis, a tooth, and sealpo, to scrape.] An in-- 
striiment for scraping or cleaning the teeth. 
Dentist (den'tist), 71. One who makes it his 
business to clean and extract teeth, repair- 
them when diseased, and replace them 
when necessary by artificial ones; one who- 
practises dental surgery and mechanical 
dentistry. 

Dentistic, Dentistical (den-tist'ik, den- 
tist'ik-al), a. Relating to dentistry or a 
dentist. 

Dentistry (den't-ist-ri), n. The art or pro- 
fession of a dentist. 

Dentition (den-ti'shon), 7i. [L. dentitio, from 
dentio, to breed teeth, from dens, a tooth.] 

1, The breeding or cutting of teeth in in- 
fancy, —2. The time of breeding teeth.— 

3. In zool. the system of teeth peculiar to 
an animal; as, deciduous de7iUUo7i; perma- 
nent dentitioii. See Dental Fannula under 
Dental. 

Dentize (den'tiz), pret. pp. dentized; 
denUzing. [L. dans, a tooth.] To renew 
the teeth or have them renewed. 

She (the old Countess of Desmond) did dentixe 
twice or thrice, casting her old teeth, and others, 
coming in their place. Bacon. 

Dentoid (den'toid), a. [L. deiu, deiitis, a. 
tooth, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] Resem- 
bling a tooth; shaped like a tooth. 
Dentolingual (den'to-ling-gwal), a. [L.de^is, 
dentis, a tooth, and lingua, the tongue.] A 
term applied to a consonant pronounced by 
applying the tongue to the teeth, or to the- 
gum immediately above them; linguadental. 
Dentolingual (den'to-ling-gwal), n. A con- 
sonant pronounced by applying the tongue 
to the teeth, or to the gum immediately 
above them; a li.nguadental; as, d, t, s. 
Denture (den'tur), n. In deiifisiry, a term 
applied to one or several artificial teeth, or 
a whole set (a full de7iture). 

Denty (den'ti), a. [See Dainty,] Dainty. 
[Scotch.] 

Denudate (de-nud'at), v.t. pret. <fe pp. de- 
nudated; ppr. de7iudating. [L. dezmdo— - 


ch, cAaln; 6 h, Sc. locA; g, £fo; 3 , yob; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, sin^r; th, £/zen; th, tMn; w, itig; wh, zt/'/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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de, and 7iucio, to make Ixire, from ^ludiis, 
naked,] To strip; to denude. Haiti monel 
Denudate, Denudated ide-nud'ut, de-imd'- 
at-ed), a. [L douidatus, naked, pp. of de- 
nutlo. tsee BEMUJOE.j 1. In hot appearing 
naked, as plants wiien llotvers appear before 
the leaves.— 2. In geol denuded. See Dexe- ! 
IHTION. 

Denudation (Je-nud-a'shon), n. l. Tlie act 
of sti']ppiii<r ort" covering; a making bare.— 

2. Ill <ftul the act of reiiioviiig the surface 
of the earth by the action ofVater, eirher 
gradual or violent; tlie carrying away, by 
the action oi niuiiing water, of a portion of 
the solid materials of the land, by which 
the nnderlving rocks are laid bare. 

Denude tde-nud'), x.t. pret. &■ pp. dcmuhnl; 
ppr. denuding. |L. deuado— dc, and undo, 
to make bare, from amim, naked.] To 
divest of all covering; to make bare or 
naked; to strip. ‘Denude a vine-branch of 
its leaves.’ A’a?/.— S yx. To strip, divest, lay 
bare, uncover, dismantle. 

Denuded (de-nfuVed), p. and a. Stripped; 
divested of covering; laid bare.— Den t/ded 
rocks, in tjeol rucks exposed by the action 
of demidation. See Denupation. 
Denumeration (de-nti'me-ra"'shon), n. In 
lau\ the act of present payment. 
Denunclate (de-nmi^si-at or de-nun'shi-ut), 

' v.t. [L. denimtio, deiunitiatum: See I)E- 
SOE^'CE.] To denounce (which see). *An 
exigent interest to tlemineiatc this new 
work.’ Durke. 

Denunciation (de-nun'si-iV'slum or de-nun^- 
'■ shi-iV'shon), ?l [L. denuntiatio, from dcauti- 
tw. See Dexouxce.] 1. The act of de- 
nomicing.— 2,t Publication; proclamation; 
annunciation; preaching; us, a faithful de- 
Miniciation of the gospel. 

Shii is fast my wife, 

Sa^’e that we do the datitnciutic-n lack 
Of outward order. Shuk. 

Solemn or formal declaration accompa- 
nied with a menace; or the declaration of 
intended evil; proclamation of a tlneat; a 
public menace; as, a dcnunckiUnn of war 
or of wrath. ‘ Uttming bold denunGiations 
of ecclesiastical error.’ Hatlcii.—i. In Scots 
law, the. act by which a person who has dis- 
’o]jti;^*ed the charge given on letters of horn- 
ing is proclaimed outlawed or a rebel. The 
lirociamation, before a recent Diligence Act, 
u.sed to be made by a inesseiigcr-at-arms in 
presence of two witiies.ses at the cro.ss of 
Edinburgh, or the market-cross of tlie head 
burgh of the county within which the party 
charged resided. 

•Denunciative (de-mm'si-ut-iv or de-mm'- 
shi-{lt-iv), a. Partaking of the character of 
a denunciation; denunciatory; prone to de- 
nunciation; ready to denounce. ‘The cla- 
morous, the idle, and the ignorantly detmn- 
ciativc.* Fanar. 

Denunciator (de-nui/si-at-er or de-nuiPshi- 
dt-cji’), a. 1. He that denounces; one who 
publishes or proclaims, especially intended 
evil; one who threatens.— 2. One who lays 
an information against another. 

The dt'iiu/tdahir does not make himself a pnrtv in 
jiidgmont, as the accuser does Ayl(di'- 

Denunciatory (do-nun'si-a-to-ri or de-nun'- 
shi-a-to-ri), a. Relating to or implying de- 
nunciation; containing a public threat; corn- 
minatory. ‘ His talk liad been pungent and 
denimciatunji.’ Geoiye Fliot. 

Deny (d5-ni'), v.t pret. & pp. denied; ppr. 
denying. [Fr. diuvier; L, denega —de,mte:m., 
and nego, to say no, which Pott regards as 
formed from ncc, nor,] 1. To contradict; to 
gainsay; to declare a statement or position 
lint to be true. We dmg what another says, 
or we dewj a proposition. Wo deny the 
truth of an assertion, or the assertion itself. 

2. 'i\» refuse to grant; as, we asked for bread, 
and the mmi denied us it. 

Denied his heart his dearost wish. Tennyson, 

3. Kotto alford; to withhold. 

Who funis not Providence! all goesd and wise. 

Alike in wliat he give.s, and what a’en}e.<i t Pope, 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 

You cannot rob me of free Nature s ^race. 

Thomson, 

4. To ilisown; to refuse or neglect to ac- 
knowledge; not to confess; to disavow; to 
reject 

Here’s a villain that would face me down . . . that 
1 did lieity lay wife and child, Shah, 

He that denieth me before men, shall ho. denied be- 
fore the .angels of God. Luke xii. 9. 

I had well hoped thou would’.st have denied Beat- 
rice, that I niis;ht have cudyelled thee out of thy 
sing'lc life. Shak. 

5. t To contradict; to repel. 

That I can deny by a circumstance. Shah, 


—To deny on«’« self, to decline the gratifi- 
cation of appetites or desires; to refrain 
from; to abstain; as, the temperate man ac- 
iim himself the free use of spirituous li- 
quors; I dmif mysc{f the pleasure of your 
company.™ S yn. To contradict, gainsay, dis- 
allow, refuse, withhold, disavow, disclaim, 
mioimce, abjure. . „ 

Deny (de-iiT), v,i, 1, To answer in the nega- 
tive; to refuse; not to comply. 

If proudly he denj^. 

Let better counsels be his guides. Chapman. 

2. To reject; to refuse. 

They never wear 
Deserved favours that deny to take 
When they are oftered freely. J. Fletcher. 

Denylngly (de-ni'iug-li), adv. In a maimer 
indicating denial. 

How hard you look and how dcnyinglyl Tennyson. 

Deobstruct (de-ob-strukt'), v.t. [D. do, and 
obstriio, to stop — o&, in the way of, and 
stmo, to pile.] To remove obstructions or 
impediments to a passage; to clear from 
anything that hinders the passage of fluids 
in the proper ducts of the body; as, to de~ 
obstruct tlie pores or lacteals, 

Deobstruejlt (de-ol/stru-eiit), <x. In tned. 
removing obstructions; having power to 
clear or open tlie natural ducts of the fluids 
and secretions of the body; resolving visci- 
dities; aperient. 

Deobstruent (de-ob'strp-ent), n. In med. 
a medicine which removes obstructions and 
opens the natural passages of the fluids of 
the body, as the pores and lacteal vessels; 
an aperient; as, calomel is a powerful deob~ 
struent ' 

Deoculate (de-ok'u-lat), v.t (L. da, priv., 
and ocalus, an eye.] To deprive of eyes or 
eye-sight; to blind. Lamb. CDudicrous.] 
Deodand (de'o-dand), n. [L. Deo dandus, to 
be given to God, ] Formerly, in English law, 
a personal chattel which had been the im- 
mediate occasion of the death of a rational 
creature, and for that reason given to God, 
that is, forfeited to the king to be applied 
to pious uses and distributed in alms by his 
high almoner. Thus, if a cart ran over a 
man and killed him, the cart was by law 
f(»rfeited as a deodand. The crown, how- 
ever, most frequently grantea the right to 
deodaiids, within certain limits, either to 
individuals, for an estate of inheritance, or 
as annexed to lands. Deodands were abol- 
ished in 1S4C. 

For love should like a 

Still fall to the owner of the land. Hudibras. 

Deodar (de-6-d,ari), n. [Skr. dcvadm'u, that 
is, divine tree.] In India, a word applied to 
different trees, principally of the nat. order 
Coniferie, according as they are, at the par- 
ticular place, held sacred by the Hindus. 
In Rumaon this name is given to the Cednis 
Deodara, nearly related to the cedar of 
Lebanon, and has become its popular name 
in this couutiy. At Simla the name is given 
to Dm Cupressus tomlosa. 

Deodate (de'd-dat), ti. [L, Deo datum, given 
to God.] A gift or offering to God; a thing 
offered in the name of God. 

Of this sort, whatsoever their corban contained, 
wherein that blessed widow’s deodate was bid up. 

Hooker. 

Deodorant (de-6'd^r-ant), n, A deodorizer 
(which see). 

Deodorization(de-o'd6r-iz-a"shon), n. The 
act or process of correcting or removing 
any foul or noxious effluvia through chemi- 
cal or other agency, as by quicklime, chlo- 
ride of lime, &c. 

Deodorize (de-o'der-iz), ut. pret. & pp. de- 
odorized; ppr, deodorizing. [Prefix de, iniv., 
and odome (which see).] To deprive of 
odour or smell, especially of fetid odour re- 
sulting from impurities; to disinfect; as, 
charcoal or quicklime dt?adori;?e»ni£rltt-soil. 
Deodorizer (de-oTla-.jK-er), n. That which 
deprives of odour; speciflcally, a substance 
which has the power of destroying fetid 
effluvia, as chlorine, chloride of zinc, nitrate 
of lead, ttc. 

Deonerate t (cle-on'er-at), v. t [L. deonero, 
deommtimi, to disburthen— de, priv., and 
onero, to burthen, from onm, oneris, a bur- 
then.] To unload. 

Deontological (de-on'to-lo"jik-al), a. Ee- 
lating to aeontology, 

Deontologist (de-on-toVo-jist), n. One 
versed in deontology. 

Deontology (dS-dn-toTo-ji), n. [Gr. dean, 
ppr. neut. of dei, it behoves, that which is 
binding or right, and logos, discourse. ] The 
science of duty; a term assigned by the fol- 
lowers of Jeremy Rentham to tlieir own 


doctrine of ethics, which is founded on the 
principle of judging of actions by their ten- 
dency to ju’omote happiness. 

Deoperculate (de-d-pdriku-lat), a. In hot 
a term applied to mosses when the opercu- 
lum does not separate spontaneously from 
the spore-cases. 

Deqppilate (de-op'pi-lat), v.t [L. de, priv., 
and upjjilo, oppilatum, to block up, fj*oin 
op, for db, in the way of, and pilo, 2nlatum, 
to press close.] To free from obstructions; 
to clear a passage. [Eare,] 

Deoppilation (de-op'pi-la’'shon), n. Tim 
removal of obstructions. [Eare,] 
Deoppilative (de-op'pi~lat-iv), a. Deobstrii- 
ent; aperient. [Eare.] 

Deoppilative (de-op'pi-Iat-iv), n. A medi- 
cine to clear obstructions. [Rare.] 
Deordination t (de-or'din-a"shoii), n. [L. da, 
priv., and ordinatio, a setting in ordm-, ar- 
rangement. See OiiPlSATioN.] Disorder. 
‘Excess of riot and deordination.' Jar. 
Taylor. 

Deoscnlate t (de-csflcu-lat), v.t. [L. deoseu- 
lor, deosaulat-as, to kiss wannly~dc, intens., 
and osculo7% to kiss. See Osculate,] To 
kiss. 

Deosculation t (de-os'ku-la"shon), n. A 
kissing. 

Deoxidate (de-ok'sid-at), v.t pret. tfe i^p. 
deoxidated; ppr. deoxidating. [Prefix da, 
priv., and oxidate, from Gr. oa'-^z-s’, acid.] To 
deprive of oxygen, or reduce from the state 
of an oxide. 

Deoxidation (de-ok'sid-ri"shon), n. The act 
or process of reducing from the state of an 
oxide. 

Deoxidization (de-ok'sid-iz-a'^shon), n. De- 
oxidation. 

Deoxidize (de-ok'sid-iz), v.t pret. <fe pp. da- 
oxidized; ppr. deoxidizing. To deoxiilate. 
Deoxidizement, Deoxidisement (de-old- 
sid-iz-ment), n. Deoxidation; the chemical 
process of the abstraction of oxygen. A 
compound of a metal may, for instance, in 
many cases be deoxidized by heating it with 
carbon or in a stream of hydrogen gas, in 
which case it is subjected to tlie process of 
deoxidation, and the metal set free. 
Deoxygenate (de-ok'si-jen-at), v.t. pret. & 
pp. deoxygenated; ppr. dcoxygenating. [Da 
and oxygenate.] To deprive of oxygen. 
Deoxygenation (de-ok'si-jeii-a''shon), n. 
The act or operation of depriving of oxy- 
gen. 

Depaint (de-panP), v.t. [Fr. depeindre, d&- 
peint—de, atid pcindre, L. ping&re, to paint.] 

1. To paint; to picture; to represent in 
colours, as by painting the resemblance of. 

And do unwilling worship to the saint, 

That on his shield depainted he did see. Spenser. , 

2. To describe, as in words. 

In a few words you shall see the nature of many 
memorable persons . . . depainted. Holland. 

3. To mark with, or as with, colour; to stain. 
‘Silver drops her vermeil cheeks dtpainV 
Fairfax. 

Depaintert (de-pant'6r), n. A painter. 
Depart (de-part'), v.i. [Fr. departir—de, 
and pa^'tir, to separate; Pr. de'partir, Sp. 
departii'. See Part.] 1. To go or move 
from: used absolutely or nitli from before 
the place or object left. 

He that hath no stomach to this fight, 
l.Qt him depart. Shak. 

Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire. 

Mat. XXV. 41. 

2. To go from; to leave; to desist, as from 
a practice; to forsake; to abandon. 

He cleaved unto the sins of Jeroboam, he depai-ied 
not therefrom. 2 Ki, iii. 3. 

Depart from evil, and do good ; seek peace, and 
pursue it. Ps. xxxiv. 14. 

3. To leave; to deviate from; to forsake; 
not to adhere to or follow; as, we cannot 
depart from our rules. 

I have not departed from thy judgments. 

Ps, cxix. 102, 

4. To desist; to leave; to abandon; as, he 
would not depart from his purpose, resolu- 
tion, or demand. ---5. To pass away; to be 
lost; to perish; to vanish. 

The glory is departed from Israel, i Sam. iv. ■ox, 

6. To die; to decease; to leave this world. 

Lord, now Icltest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word. Luke h. 29. 

7. To cease. 

The prey departeth not. Nah. iii. i, 

8. To deviate; to vary. 

If the plan of the convention be found to depart 
from republican principles, Madison, 

9. Ill ?auj, to deviate from the title or de- 


Fate, far, fat, MI; me, met, liCu‘; pine, pin; note, not, move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; Sc. ley. 
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fence in ploailing.— yo cU’part xnth,^ to part 
with; to g’ive up; to yield; to resign. 

Faith, sir, I can hardly depart •with ready money. 

if. yoiison. 

Byn. To leave, retire, go, desert, apostatize, 
deviate, vary, decease, die. 

Depart (de-parto, v.t. l. To leave; to retire 
from; as, to depart this life.’ ‘ Ere I depart 
his house.’ Shak. ‘To (depart Home.’ B. 

JOilSOil. 

* Your answer, sir !~ShaH I depart a spot 
I. thus detestV ‘ Oh. miserable lot I ’ Crabbe. 

2.t [lu this and next sense equivalent to de- 
part] To divide or separate ; to part tho- 
roughly. ‘ Which Severne now from Logris 
doth dc part , ' Spenser. The marriage ser- 
vice, in the ancient prayer-books of the 
Church of England, had, ‘till death us de- 
part,’ or ‘till alimony or death us deptm'ts,’ 
which has been corrupted into, ‘till death 
us do part’ Compare Hiid/ibras iii. 3:-— 

Before they settle their hands and hearts 
Till alimony or death (/ti!>a»' 4 r. 

8. t To divide into parts or shares. 

Depart ! (de-piirt'), n. 1. The act of going 
away; death. 

How cam’st thou by this Tins'? at my depart 
I gave this unto Julia. Shak. 

2. Division ; separation, as of a compound 
substance into its elements. ‘^Yater of de- 
pa-H.’ Bacon. 

Departablet (de-phrt'a-bl), a. Divisible. 

Tlie kingdom shall go to the issue female ; it shall 
not be departabk amongst daughters. Bacon. 

Departed (de-part'ed), p. and a. 1. Gone 


from; vanished; dead. —2. With the definite 
article, used as a uoun for a dead person. 
‘The departed’ is equal to the term ‘ the 
defunct,’ ‘ the deceased’ 

Departer (de-part'er), ? 1 , 1. One who de- 
parts.— 2. One who refines metals by sepa- 
ration. 

Departing (de- part' ing), n. Separation. 
‘Like life and death’s Skak. 

Departitioa t (de-part-i'shon), n. The act 
of dividing; separation. C/immrr. 
Department ( de-part 'ment), n. [Er. de- 
partement. See Depakt.] l.f The act of 
departing; departure.— 2. t A separation or 
division. ~8. A division of territory; one of 
the provinces or districts into which a 
countiy is divided for governmental or other 
purposes; as, the deparimenfs of Erance.— 
4. A separate allotment or branch of busi- 
ness; a distinct province, in which a class 
of duties are allotted to a particular per- 
son; a distinct branch, as of science, i&c.; 
as, the home secretary’s department; the 
treasury department; the department of 
natural history. 

Each {Dante and Milton) in his own department's 
incomparable. Macaulap. 

A handsome plate of ground glass in one door 
directs you ‘To the Counting I-iouse,’ another to 
' The Bottle Department,’ a third to ‘ The Wholesale 
Department.' Dickens. 

Departmental (de-part'ment-al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to a department or division, as of a 
country. 

The game played by the Revolutionists in 17S.5 with 
respect to the French guards of the unhappy king 
was now played against tlie departmental guards. 

Burke. 


2. Of or pertaining to a department or 
branth, as of a business, public oflice, and 
the like. ‘ The petty details of departmental 
business.’ Sir E. S. Creasy. 

Departure (de-part'ur), 01 . 1 . The act of 
going away; a moving from or leaving a 
place ; as, a departure from London. ‘ De- 
parture from this happy place.’ Milton . — 

2. Death; decease; removal from the present 

life. , . 

The time of my departure is at hand. 2 Tim. iv, 6, 

3, A forsaking; abandonment. ‘The fear of 
the Lord and departure from evil.' Tillot- 
son.—4t. Deviation, as from a standard, rule, 
or plan; abamlonment, as of a purpose; as, 
a departure from a purpose. ‘ Any 

ture from a national standard.’ Prescott— • 
5. Ellin; destruction. Ezek. xxvi.18.— G.fThe 
act of separating or putting away, as by 
divorce; separation; divorce. ‘JVo other 
remedy. . . but absolute 
7. In navigation, (a) the distance of two 
places on the same parallel, counted in 
miles of the eciuator; the distance in nauti- 
cal miles which a vessel has sailed to the 
east or to the west of the meridian from 
which she started, (p) The bearing or posi- 
tion of an object from which a vessel com- 
mences her dead reckoning.— S. In laio, the 
desertion of the ground which a pirnty has 
taken in his antecedent pleading, and resort 
to another. — Syn. Withdrawal, deviation, 
abandonment, exit, decease, death. 

Depascent t (de-pas'ent), a. [L. depascens, 
depascentis, ppr. of depascar, to feed upon, 
to consume— tie, intens. , and^ascoa*, to feed.] 
Eeeding greedily. Bailey. 
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Abactlnal (ab-ak'tin-al), a. [L. ah, from, 
ami Gi*. aktis, aJctlnos, a ray.] In zool. 
pertaining to that part of a radiate animal 
which is away from the part ivheuce the 
rays radiate, or away from or opposite to 
the mouth; aboral. ‘ The aboral or abacUnal 
area.’ Agassiz. 

Ahalone (ab-a-lo'ne), n. [A Spanish word.] 
A name for marine shells found on the 
Pacific coast of the United States, belong- 
ing to the family of Haliotidas or ear-shells, 
and yielding mother-of-pearl used for or- 
namental or other purposes. 

Ahaxial, Abasile (al3-ak'si-al, ab-ak'sil), a. 
[Pi-efix ab, and axis.] Not in the axis; spe- 
cifically, in hot. applied to the embryo when 
out of the axis of the seed. Balfour. 
Abecedary (a-be-se'da-ri), n. A first princi- 
ple or element; rudiment. ‘Such rudiments 
m abecedaries’ Fuller. [Bare.] 
Abiogenesist (a-bro-jen"e-sist), n. Same as 
Ahiogenlst 

Abiogenetic (a-bi'6-jen-et"ik), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or produced by abiogenesis. 
AMogeneiicaily (a-bfo- j en-et"ik-al -li) , ad y . 
In an abiogenetic maimer. Ency. Brit. 
AbXOgenist (a-bi-oj'en-ist), n. A believer in 
the doctrine of abiogenesis; an abiogenesi.st. 
Abiogeny (a-bi-oj'en-i), 71 . Same "as Abio- 
geiiesis. 

Abirritate (ab-ir'ri-tat), v.t pret. & pp. ab- 
' irritated; ppr, aMrritating. [Prefix ab, and 
i7'ritate.] In med. to deaden or lessen irri- 
tability in; to diminish, as the vital phe- 
nomena of the tissues; to debilitate. 
Abirritative (ab-irTi-tat-iv), a. In ined. 
tending to abirritate. 


Ablegate (a]>'leg-at), ?i. [Prefix ab, and le- 
gate.] In the li. Cath. Ch. a special legate 
or commissioner charged with conveying 
his insignia of office to a newly appointed 
cardinal or other dignitary. 

Abnormally (ab-nor'mal-li), adv. In an 
abnormal manner; in a maimer out of the 
usual or natural course. 

Abolitionize (ab-6-li'.shoii-iz), v.t. To im- 
bue with the doctrines or principles of an 
abolitionist, [Eare.] 

Aborigine (ab-o-rij'iu-e), vi. [An irregular 
form. J One of the aborigines of a place; an 
aboriginal. ‘ An aborigine of the mainland,’ 
M. F.' Burtort. 

Aborticide (a-bort'i-sid), 71. [L. abortus, an 
untimely birth, and ccedo, to kill.] In ob- 
stetrics, the destruction of a monstrous 
fetus in the uterus; feticide. 

Abrogative (ab'ro-ga-tiv), a. [See Abro- 
gate.] Tending to abrogate; capable of 
abrogating or annulling. 

Absey-bookt (ab'se-bbk). n. [That is, an a & 
c book.] A primer, whicii sometimes in- 
cluded a catechism. 

Arid then comes answer like an abscy-book. Shak. 

Absintllic (ab-sin'thik), a. Of or pertaining 
to absinthium or wormwood, or to an acid 
obtained from it. 

Absolutist (ab'so-lut-ist), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to absolutism; despotic; absolutistic. 

All these things were odious to the old governing 
classes of France : their spirit was absobdist, fs.Q.dt.h- 
siastical, and military.;. fjohn Morley. 

Abstain! (ab-stan')* v.t. To hinder; to ob- 
1 struct; to debar; to cause to keep away 


from. ‘Abstain men from marrying.' Mil- 
ton. 

Academicism (ak-a-dem'i-sizm), 71 . Thesy.s- 
tein or mode of teaching at an academy; an 
academical mannerism, as of painting." 

Academics (ak-a-dem'iks), 71. The Platonic 
piiilosophy; Platonism. 

Acaroid (ak'a-roid), a. [L. acarus, a mite. 
See Acariba in Diet.] Pertaining to the 
mites, or aoari.— Aan’oitZ gu7ii or resin, a 
reddish resin that exudes from the Austra- 
lian grass-trees and is used in the composi- 
tion of varnishes, cfec., and also in medicine; 
Botany Bay resin. 

Accad (ak'ad), 71. 1 . A member of one of 
the primitive races of Babylonia; one of the 
dominant race at the time to which the 
earliest contemporaneous records reach 
back. This vaaQ is believed to have lie- 
longed to the Turr.tiian family, or to liave 
been at any rate nou-Semitic. Also written 
Akkad, 

The Accadai, or Accads, were ‘the Hii^hlanders’ 
who had descended from the mountainous region of 
Elam on the east, and it was to them that the Assy- 
rians ascribed the origin of Chaldean civilization and 
writing. A. H. Sayce. 

2. The language of this race ; Accadian. 

Accadian (ak-ka'di-au), a. Belonging to 
the Accads or primitive inhabitants of Ba- 
bylonia. Also written Akkadian. 

Accadian (ak-ka'di-an), n. 1. An Accad,—. 
2. The language of the Accads, a non-Semi- 
tic and probably Turanian speech spoken in 
ancient Babylonia jji'eviously to the later 
and better known Semitic dialect of the 
cuneifonn inscriptions. A kindred dialect, 
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tlie Smneriau, seems to have been in use afc 
the same time in Babylonia. 

Acceatuate, V.t [atUl.j To lay stress itpon; 
to emphasize; to give prominence to; to 
mark as of importance ; as, he aeceniuaied 
the %'iew3 of the party on this question, 
Accipitrai (ak-sii/i-tral), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to tiie Accipitres or birds of prey; hav- 
ing the character of a bird of prey, ‘Of 
temper most accipitrai, hawkish, aquiline, 
not to say vnlturisli,’ Carlisle, 

Acclanaator (ak'kla-ma-ter), n. One who 
expresses joy or applause by acclamation. 

^ Aeckunators who had tilled . . . the air 
with ‘ Vive le Roy.*’ Bcehjii. 
Accrementitial (ak'kr5-tnen-ti'’shal). a. In 
bkil. uf or pertaining to the process of accre- 
mentition. See next art. 

Accrementition (ak'kre-inen-ti"shon), n. 
[From L. ucmitico. See ACCRESCE in Diet.] 
In biol. the process of producing or de- 
veloping a new individual by the growth, 
extension, and separation of a part of the 
parent; gemmation. 

Accumnlator, n. [add.] l. In elect, same 
as Condom r. The name is now especially ap- 
plied to akindof battery devised by]M. Cam- 
ille Fame, by means of \vhieh electric energj^ 
can })e stored and rendered purtal)le. Each 
battery fonn.s a cylindrical leaden ve.ssel, 
containing alternate siieets of metallic Wad 
and minium wrapped in felt and rolled into 
a spiral wetted with acidulated water. On 
being charged w’itli electricity the energy 
may Ijc stored till required for use, —2. In 
hjdnml. an apparatus used in connection 
with water-pressure machinery for the 
purpose of equalizing pressure or accumu- 
latnig energy to be u.sed intermittently, for 
simrt periods, at a number of different 
points. It consists of a tall vertical cylin- 
der lifted with a stdid ram loaded with 
weights necessary for the desired pressure. 
Water is forced into the cylinder by means 
of a imrnping engine till the ram is at the 
top of its stroke, when a catch arrangement 
stops the engine. When water is taken to 
work machinery the ram of the accumula- 
tor descends, uml tlie engine recommences 
work, ^ and supplies the cylinder with a 
fjuainity of w’ater equal to that expended. 
Accuse (ak-kuz'}, v.t. [a<ld.] t To imlicate; 
to evince; to show; to manifest. [A French 
IdionLj 

Aiiipliialus answered . . , with such excicsing him- 
self that Jtiore and more aceusc,-i his love to Philo- 
cka. Sit' P. Sidney. 

Acetylene (a-.«et'i-lyn), n. [From aeet]tl.] A 
hydrocarbon (CoHo), a colourleB.s gas which 
forms explosive cuuipr)Uuiis with certain 
metals (as copper and silver) and metallic 
salts, ami als(j w'ith air when in proportion 
of one volume to nine of air. It is now used 
as au illuminaut, being easily made with 
ealcium caibido and waiter, 

Acliolia (a-ko'Ii-aX n, [Gr, «, pnv., amlchole, 
bile.j In iXtthoL want of bile; a deficieuev 
of bile. 

Acidic (a-sid'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to an acid; 
acid,— -2. Containing a large amount of an 
acid constituent ; as, au acidic rock, that is 
one containing a large amount of silica, 
Acidific (as-id-if ik), «, [h'mm acidify. l Pro- 
ducing acidity or an acid; acidifying. 
Acidulettt (a-skVu-lcnt), a. [Sec acidulate, 
Acidulous.] Being somewhat acid or sour; 
cross; tart; peevish. ‘Anxious ackluleut 
face.’ CaHyk. 

Acierage (a'se-fu'-aj), n. [Fr, aeier, steel,] A 
process by which an engraved copper-plate 
or an electrotype from an engraved plate 
of steel or copper has a him of iron depos- 
ited over its surface by electricity, in order 
to_ protect the engraving from wear in 
printing. By tiiis means an electrotype of 
a fine engraving \vhich, if printed directly 
from the copper, would not yield 500 good 
impressions, can be made to yield 3000 or 
more. Whenever the him of iron becomes 
so worn as to reveal any part of the copper 
underneath, it is removed and «a fresh coat- 
ing deposited; and in this way as many as 
30,000 good impressions have been printed 
from the electrotype of a finely-engraved 
plate. 

Acoustically <a-kousTik-al-li). adiK In an 
acoustic manner; in relation to or in a 
laanneradaptedtoacoustics. Prof. Tyndall. 
Acteophagy. Same as Akreaphdyy. 
AcritocliromsLcy (ak'ri-to-kro^'ma-si), m 
[Gr, not di.stinguishing, and 

ehrdma, colour.] Inability to distinguish 
accurately between colours; colour-blind- 
ness. 


Acritochromatic (ak''ri-tO'kr6-mat"ik), a. 
Pertaining to acritochromacy; colour-blind. 
Acrobatic (ak'ro-bat-ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to an acrobat or his performance ; as, aero- 
batie feats; acrobatic entertainments. 
Aerology (ak-roFo-Ji), n. Same as Aero- 
phony. 

Acronyctous (ak - ro • nik ' tus), a. Same as 
Acronyc. 

Acrophony (ak-rof o-ni), n. [Gr. avfcros, at 
the end or top, and phone, sound.] The 
using of a rude representation or figure of 
an object to stand for the first letter or 
syllable of the name of the object, as in the 
development of alphabetic writing from 
hieroglyphics. 

Acrospore (akTo-spor), n. [Gr. akros, at the 
point, and spora, seed.] In bot the fruit of 
a fungus developed at the apex or extrem- 
ity of the sporophore. 

Acrotism (akTo-tizm), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
Jerotos, a beating.] In med. an absence or 
weakness of the pulse. 

Actable (akt'a-bl), a. Capable of being acted 
or performed; practically possible. 

Is naked truth actable in true life? Tennyson, 

Actlnal (aldtin-al), a. [Gr. aldk, aktmos, 
a ray.] In zool. pertaining to that part of a 
radiate animal where the rays originate or 
diverge; oral or pertaining to the mouth. 
Actihoiogy (ak-ti-noFo-ji), [Gr. aktis, 
aktinos, a ray, and logos, a discourse, ] That 
branch of science which investigates the 
power of the rays of the sun to cause chemi- 
cal action. 

ActinomorpMc, Actinomorplious (akTin- 
d-mor"fik, ali'tin-6-mor'Tus), a. [Gr. aktis, 
aktims, a ray, and morphe, form,] In hot 
said of flowers that can be cut vertically 
into similar halves, in two or more planes. 
ActinophorottS(ak-ti-nofor-us), a. [G r, aktis, 
akiinos, a ray, and phero, I carry.] Having 
ray -like spin es. 

Actiouless (aldshon-les), a. 1. Without 
action ; sluggish ; inactive. —2. Unfit to be 
made the subject of a legal action; not 
actionable. 

Actual (ak'tu-al), Something actual or 
real. ‘Not. actnaZs, but only Egyptian 
budget estimates.’ Fortnightly licv. 
Actualist (ak’tu-aWst), n. One wdio deals 
with actualities; opposed to idealist. Qrotc. 
Acturiencei'ak-tuTi-ens), n. [From act, and 
nrio, the terniination of Latin desiderative 
verbs.] A desire for action, J, Grate. 
[Rare.] 

Acupress (ak'u-pres), v.f. In surg. to stop 
hemorrhage in by means of acupressure, 
Adamantoid (ad-a-mant'oid), n. [Gr. ada- 
7nas, adamantos, the diamond, and eidos, re- 
semblance,] A crystal characterized by being 
bounded by forty-eight equal triangles. 
Adeem (a-dem'),'U t. [L. adinio, to take aw’ay.] 
In law, to withdraw, revoke, or take away, 
as a grant, a legacy, or the like, 

Adeep (a-dep'), adr. Deeply. ‘We shout so 
adeep down creation’s profound.' E. B. 
Rrowmigf. [Rare.] 

AdenopilOrOus(ad-e-nof or-us),a. [Gr. adm, 
a gland, and pkerd^ to bear.] In zool. and 
bearing glands. 

Adiapborist (ad-i-afo-rist), n. [Gr. adia- 
phora, indifferent or non-essential things.] 
A follower of Melanchthon in the sixteentli 
century, who maintained that, in matters 
indifferent, charity was to be preferred to 
uniformity, and that obedience was due to 
the imperial power. The Adiaphorists also 
accepted the interim of Charles V. See IN- 
TERIM, 2. 

Adiaphoiistic (adT-af-6-ris"tik), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Adiaphorists, or to the 
controversies ‘between the followers of Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon. 

Adipsous (a-dip'sus), a. [Gr. a, priv., and 
dipsa, thirst.] Tending to quench thirst, as 
certain fruits. 

Adjutator (ad"ju-ta-t&r), n. [L. adjuio, to 
assist.] See AfsiTATOR, 2. 

Admissive <ad-mlsTv), a. Having the na- 
ture of an admission; containing an admis- 
sion or acknowledgment. ‘ More admissive 
than excusatory.’ Lamb. 

Admittedly (ad-mit'ed-li), adv. By general 
admission or acknowledgment; confessedly. 
‘Acts of parliament admittedly rather wise.” 
Carlyle. 

Adiaoilitorial(ad[-mon'i-to"ri-al), a. Having 
the manner of an admonitor; reproving; 
admonishing. 

Miss Tax , , . has acquired an aiimonitoriat 
tone, and a habit of improving passing occasions. 

Dickens, 


Adonis (a-dohiis), n. A kind of wig formerly 
worn. 

He puts on a fine flowing adonis or white periwig. 

Gravfs,' 

Adoptability (a-dopt'a-bil"i-ti), n. The state 
of being adoptabie; the capability of being 
adopted; also, that wdiich can be adopted 
or made use of. ‘The select adoptabilities.’ 
Carlyle. 

Adoptabie (a-dopFa-bl), a. Capable of, fife 
for, or worthy of being adopted. ‘ The Li- 
turgy or adoptabie and generally adopted 
set of prayers.’ Carlyle. 

Adoral (ad-o’ral), a. [L. ad, near, and os, 
oris, the mouth.] In zool. situated at or 
near the mouth: opposite of aboral . — Hence 
the adv. Adorally. 

Adpratory (a-ddr'a-to-ri), ?i. A place of ador- 
ation or worship; a church or chapel. 
Southey. 

Adsignification, n. [add.] An additional 
signification. 

And in this opinion (viz. that there is no adsi^nifl- 
catioH of manner or tune in that which i.s called the 
indicative mood, no adsiguification of time in tliat 
which is c, ailed the present participle) I atn neither 
new nor singular. Horne Jooke. 

Aduuc, Aduncal, Aduncate (a-dungk', 
a-dimg'kal, a-dung'kiit), a. Same as 
aduncous. 

Adusk (a-diisk'), a. or adv. In the dusk or 
twilight; dark. ‘To die and leave the world 
adusk.’ E. B. Browning. [Rare.] 

Adverbialize (ad-v6rbfi-al-iz), v.t pret. &■ 
pp. adverbialized; ppr, adve^'hializing . To 
render adverbial ; to give the form or force, 
of an adverb to; to use as an adverb. 

Advower (ad-vou'er), n. The owner of an 
advowson; a patron. See Advowson, 

Adynamia (ad-i-na'mi-a), n. [Gr. adynamia 
—a, not, and dyna^nis, power,] In mcd. 
weakness; want of strength or power. 

.<Edceology [e-de-oVo-ji), n. [Gr. aidoia, the 
privy parts, and logos, a discourse.] Tliat 
part of medical science which tre/it.s of the 
organs of generation; also, a treatise on or 
account of the organs of generation. 

jEgithognathse (e-gi-thog'na-the), ?j,. pi 
[Gr. aigitlws, a sparrow, and gnathos, the 
jaw.] In Huxley’s classification of birds, 
drawn from their osseous structure, a sub- 
order of Carinatse, having the bones of the 
palate disposed as in the sparrow and other 
passerine birds. 

jEgithognathous (e-gi-thog'na-thus), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Ailgithognathse. 

iEolotropic (e'ol-6-trop"ik), a. [Gr, aiolos, 
chiuigeful, and trope, a turning.] Applied, 
to bodies unequally elastic in different direc- 
tions: opposed to isotropic. Sir IF. Thom- 
son (Lmfi Kelvin). 

.ffioniau (e-o'ni-an), a. Pertaining to roons. 
or ages; eternal; everlasting; eonian. 

But what interest in the favour of God can belong' 
to falsehood, to malignity, to impurity? To invest 
them with eeonian privileges is, in efl'ect, and l>y its 
results, to distrust and to insult the Deity. ’Evil; 
would not be evil if it had that power of selAsubsis- 
tence which is imputed to it in supposing its aonian 
life to be co-eternal with that which crowns and 
glorifies the good. De Qnincey. 

Aeriality (a-eTi-al"i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being aerial; airiness; unreality. 
De Quincey, 

Aerobian (a-fer-d'bi-an), a. [Gr. air, air, and 
bios, life.] Requiring air in order to live; 
aerobious. Also used as a noun: an ani- 
mal that requires air in order to live. 

Aerobic, Aerobious (a-er-oiyik, a-er-o'bi-us), 
a. Same as Aerobian. 

Aerobiosxs (a'eT-o-bi-o"sis), n. [See Aero- 
bian.] Life depending on air or oxygen de- 
rived from it. 

Aerobiotic (a'6r-6-bi-ot"ik), a. Pertaining, 
to aerobiosis. 

AeroMinoscope (a'er-5-klin"6-skop), ?i. [G iv 
air, aeros, air, Mind, I bend or incline, and 
skopeo, 1 view.] An apparatus constructed 
to show the direction of the wind in connec- 
tion with the barometric pressure. 

Aerophone (a’er-o-fon), n. [Gr. air, air, and 
phone, voice.] 1. An instrument intended 
to reproduce sound waves, as those caused 
by the voice, with greater intensity by means, 
of a vibrating diaphragm, a current of air 
or steam, and other devices. The human 
voice has been rendered audible at great- 
distances by such an instrument. —2, An in- 
strument to assist the hearing of deaf per- 
sons. 

Aerophore (a'6r-6-f6r), n. [Gr. air, air, and 
phero, I carry.] A portable receptacle into 
which vitiated air may be breathed and 
purified by means of chemicals so that it 
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may be breathed again; intended to be used 
under water, amid smoke, or in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Aeroplane (a'6r-o-plan), ?i. [Fr. adroplane, 
fr. Gr. aeroplams, wandering in air— aer, 
air, and plane, a wandering.] A name for 
a fiying-machine, especially for one con- 
structed to fly on the principle of a kite. 

Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, inventor of the well-known 
Maxim gun, has exhibited his experimental air-ship 
or flying-machine to the public; but although the 
apparatus is a decided step towards the practical 
solution of the problem of flight by means of mechan- 
ism, it is confessedly but a step. It is constructed 
on the ae'roplant or kite principle, that is to say, a 
plane surface gliding through the atmosphere at a 
certain angle and speed and supported by the resist- 
ance of tlie air. The aeroplane in this case i.s 50 feet 
wide and 1400 square feet in surface, having side 
wings each 38 feet wide, &c. 

Whitaker's Almanack for jSgS. 

jSrose (e'ros), a. [L. cerosus, containing 
brass or copper, from ccs, curia, brass or 
copper.] Having the nature of or resem- 
bling copper or brass; coppery. 
Aerosiderite (a'er-6-sid"er-it), n. [Gr. aer, 
air, and sidercs, iron.] An iron meteorite. 
Aerosiderolite (a'er-o-sid"er-o-lit), n. [Gr. 
aiir, air, sideros, iron, and lithos, a stone,] 
A meteor containing both stone and iron. 
.ffist3iematology(es-the'ma-tor'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
awfUAema, a perception, and%os, discourse.] 
The doctrine of the senses, or the apparatus 
of the senses; that part of physiological anat- 
omy which treats of the senses. Dunglison. 
jEstIaesiology(es-the'si-ol"o-ji), w. [Gr. ais- 
thesis, perception, and discourse.] The 
doctrine or branch of knowledge concerned 
with the sensations. Dimglison. 
.ffisthesodic (es-the-sod'ik), ft. [Gr. aisthesis, 
sensation, and hodos, a path.] Capable of con- 
ducting sensation; said of the gray matter 
of the spinal cord, which can convey sensory 
impressions to the sensorium though itself 
insensible. 

JSsthete (es'thet), n. One devoted to the prin- 
ciples or doctrines of aastheties; specifically 
applied in a semi-conteniptuous way to one 
who carries the cultivation of the sense of the 
beautiful to a ridiculous extent. 

AfSnition (af-fi-ni'siion), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being affined; mental affinity or at- 
traction. [Rare.] 

Aflow (a-fioO, a. or adv. In a loose, waving 
state; flowing. ‘With gray hair ajloiv.’ 
Whittier, [Rare.] 

Africander, Afrikander (af'rik-an-der), n. 
A native of Cape Colony or the neighbouring 
regions born of white parents. 
After-dinner (aft'6r-din-er), a. Happening 
or done after dinner; as, an after-dinner 
speech. 

In after-dinner talk 

Across the walnuts and the wine. Tennyson. 

Affcer-imagp (aft^iSr-im-aj), n. The image of 
a bright onject still seen when the eye has 
been turned away from it, the object having 
left its impression on the retina. 
After-sliaft (aft'er-shaf fc), n. In oryiith. a 
supplementary or accessory shaft furnished 
with barbs or fibres, given off at the point 
of junction of the shaft and quill of most 
feathers except those of the wings and tail. 
Again, [add.] Also pronounced a-gan^ at 
least ill poetry, as evidenced by following 
passages. 

When she was eased of her pain 

Came the good lord Athelstaue, 

When her ladyship married a£;-am. Thackeray. 

0 that ’t were possible 

After long grief and pain 

To find the arms of my true love 

Round me once again I Tennyson. 

Aging, Ageing (aj'iug), 'n,. Lit. the giving 
of age or maturity to something; iu ealico- 
printing, a process during which the colour 
previously deposited on the outside of the 
fibre gradually penetrates it and becomes 
more firmly attached. 

Agmatology (ag-ma-toFo-ji), n. [Gr. agma, 
agmatos, a fracture, and logos, a discourse,] 
III su?'g.' that department of the science 
wdiich treats of fractures. 

.^minate, Agmlnated (ag'min-at, ag'min- 
at-ed), a. [L. agmen, agminis, a crowd, a 
band.] Crowded; closely packed; specifi- 
cally applied in anat. to certain glands or 
follicles in the small intestine. Called also 
Feyer'a Glands. 

Agraffe, Agraff (a-graf ), n. [Fr, agrafe, a 
hook, a clasp. See AGGRAPPES in Diet.] A 
sort of clasp or hook. ‘An agrafe set with 
brilliants. ’ Sir If. Scott 

Braided tresses, and cheeks of bloom. 

Diamond agra^and foam-white plume. Landor. 


Agraphia (a-grafi-a), ?i. [Gr. a, priv., and 
grapho, to describe, to write.] Iwpathol. a 
form of aphasia, in which the patient is un- 
able to express ideas by written signs. See 
APHASIA in Supp, 

Agrimensor (ag-ri-men'sor), n. [L., from 
ager, a field, and mensor, a measurer, from 
rnetior, mensus, to measure.] A measurer 
of land; an ancient Roman land-surveyor. 
Agrin (a-grin'), a. or adv. In the act or 
state of grinning; on the grin. ‘ His visage 
all agriji. ’ Tennyson. 

Agriologist (ag-ri-oTo-jist), n. [Gr, agrios, 
pertaining to a wild state, and logos, a dis- 
course. ] One who makes a comparative 
study of human customs, espeeiaUy of the 
customs of man in a rude or imciviii 2 ed 
state. Max Muller. 

Agriology (ag-ri-oFo-ji), n. [See Agriolo- 
gist.] The comparative study of the cus- 
toms of man in his natural state. 
Agronomial (ag-ro-no'mi-al), a. Same as 
Agronomic. Lord Lytton. 

Agrope (a-grop'), a, or adv. Gropingly. E. B. 
Browning. 

Agrypnotic (ag-rip-not'ik), 91. [From Gr. 
agrypnos, sleepless, from agrein, to hunt 
or seek after, and hypnos, sleep.] In med. 
something which tends to drive away sleep. 
As an ad§., preventing sleep. 

Aino (Fno), 91. [Origin doubtful.] One of a 
tribe found in the interior of Yesso, in the 
south of Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, 
supposed to be the remains of the aboriginal 
population. They are remarkable for their 
hirsuteness, in many cases the bodies, and 
still more frequently the legs and arms, 
being covered with short, bristly hair. The 
word is also used adjectively. 

Airwards (ar'werdz), adv. Up in the air; 
upwards. ‘Soar airwards again.’ Thack- 
eray. 

Akinete (aTtin-et), n. [Gr. akinetos, im- 
movable~a, priv., and kineo, I move.] In 
iot, a name for certain reproductive cells 
in green algre not having motile cilia. 
Akkad, Akkadian. See accad, acca- 

WAN. 

Akreophagist (a-kre-of'a-jist), 71. [Gr. a, 
not, Icreas, flesh, phagein, 10 eat.] One who 
abstains from the eating of flesh; a vege- 
tarian. 

Akreophagy (a-kre-ofa-ji), n. [See preced- 
ing art.] The practice of abstaining from i 
eating flesh I vegetarianism. 1 

Alalia (a-hVli-a), 91. [From Gr. speech- ' 

less, not speaking, from a, priv., and laid, 

I speak.] In med. loss of the power of speak- 
ing owing to paralysis of the muscles con- 
cerned in speech. 

Albedo (al-be'doh n. [L., from albus, white.] ; 
Whiteness or brightness; in astron. the 
amount of light reflected from a non-lumin- 
oiis body, as the moon. 

Albescence (al-bes'ens), n. [L. alhesco, to 
grow white, from albus, white.] The act or 
state of growing white or whitish. 

Albumin (al-bu'min), 91 , Same as albumen, 
but used more as a chemical term, and in 
the physiological sense. 

Albuminiform ( al- bu -min 'i- form), a. 
Formed like or resembling albumen. 
Albnminimeter (al - bu ' mi - nim " e - ter), 71 . 
Au instrument for measuring the quantity 
of albumen contained in any substance. 
Alethoscope (a-le'tho-skop), n. [Gi*. alethes, 
true, and skopeo, to view.] An optical in- 
strument by means of which pictures are 
made to present a more natural and life- 
like appearance. 

Aleuron (a-lu'ron), 71. [Gr. aleuron, fine 
flour.] In bot minute grains of albuminous 
(nitrogenous) material frequently stored in 
the reserve tissues of seeds. 

Alexipyretic (a-lek'si-pi-ret"ik), a. [Gr. 
alexo, to ward off, mdpy^'etos, a fever.] In 
7ned. same as Febrifuge. 

Alfalfa (al-fal'fa), n. [Sp.] A name given 
in the United States to the valuable pasture 
and forage plant lucerne (Medicago sativa). 
Alfenid (aFfen-id), n. [Origin doubtful] 
An alloy of nickel, plated with silver and 
used for spoons, forks, tea-pots, &c. 
Alfilerilla (al-filAr-iF'la), n. [Also alfleria, 
a Spanish name, from alfiler, a pin for 
clothes.] A name for Erodium cicutariwn, 
a European and British plant, belonging 
to the Geranium order, naturalized iu Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere in N. America, and 
serving as a valuable forage plant. From 
the long beak of its carpels it is known as 
pin-clover, and pin-grass. 

Algine (al'jin), 91. [h. alga, a sea- weed.] A 
substance obtained from sea-weeds, some- 


what resembling horn, and used for similar 
puiposes. 

Algist (aFjist), 91. [L. alga, a sea-weed.] A 
botanist who is specially acquainted with 
the Algm or sea-weeds. 

Algoid (aFgoid), a. [L. alga, a sea-weed, 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] Resembling 
the Algm or aquatic plants. 

Algoixlrin, Algoait^Tiin (al-gon'kin), ., 71 . A 
member of a family of North American 
Indians, which contained many tribes, and 
formerly occupied the valley of the Missis- 
sippi and all the country eastward. Also 
used as an adjective. 

Alienism, [add.] The scientific study or 
treatment of mental alienation or insanity. 
Alienist (aFyen-ist), 71 . [See above.] One 
who studies or practises alienism; one 
skilled in mental ailments or insanity. 
Aline, Alline (a-lm'), v.t. pret. & pp. alined, 
allmed; i>pr, alining, dllitmig, [Prefix a, 
al, L. ad, to, and line.] To adjust to a line; 
to arrange accurately in line; to align. 
Alineate (a-lin'e-at), v.t. pret. & pp. aline- 
ated; ppv. aimeating. [Prefix a, L. ad, to, 
and Imea, a line.] To aline or align. 
Allegorizatioii(alTe-gor-i-za"shon), n. The 
act of turning into allegory; allegorical 
treatment, 

Alliteral (al-lit'6r-al), a. Same as Allite?^- 
ative. See Alliteration. 

Allochroous (al-lok'ro-us), a. [Gr. allo- 
c7i7'oos, allochrous—allos, other, and clm>a, 
colour.] Of various colours; generally ap- 
plied to minerals. 

AllomorpMc (al-16-mor'fik), a. Pertaining 
to or possessing the qualities of allomor- 
phism. 

Allomorphism (al-16-mor'fizm), 71 . [Gr. 
alios, other, and 7 norphe, form.] The pro- 
perty possessed by certain substances of 
assuming a different form, the substance 
remaining otherwise unchanged. 
AUomorphite (al-lo-mor'fit), n. [See pre- 
ceding art.] A variety of baryta having the 
form and cleavage of anhydrite. 
Allotriophagy (al-lot'ri-of"a-ji), n. [Gr. 
allotrios, belonging to another, awd phagein, 
to eat.] In med. a depraved appetite ful- 
some particular article of food or for noxious 
or not-eatable substances. 

All-round (al'round), a. Thoroughly quiili- 
fied in regard to all points or particulars ; 
accomplished or competent in all branches 
or departments of a subject; as, an all- 
7'ound cricket-player. 

Allure (al-lur'), n. [add.] Same as Allure- 
7 nent. Longfellow. [Rare,] 

Almighty ship (al-nii'ti-ship), n. The 
state or quality of being almighty ; omnipo- 
tence. Cowley. 

Alnascharisin (al-nas'ker-izm), n. Au ac- 
tion or conduct like that of Alnaschar, the 
hero of a well-known story in the Arabian 
Nights ; anything done during a day-dream 
or reverie. 

With maternal alnascharism she had, in her 
reverie, thrown back her head with disdain, as she 
repulsed the family advances of some wealthy but 
low-boni heiress. Miss Edgeworth. 

Already (gl-red’i), a. Existing now ; being 
at the present time or for some time past; 
present. 

Lord Hobart and Lord Fitzwilliam are both to be 
earls to-morrow; the former, of Buckingham, the 
latter by Ins already title. H. Walpole. 

Alternauthera (al - ter - nan'thfer-a), 71 . [L. 
alternus, alternate, and the wmi-d a7ither.J 
A genus of plants belonging to the Amaran- 
thacem, so called from the stamens being 
alternately fertile and barren. They have 
opposite leaves, and small tribiacteate 
flowers, arranged in heads. Several species 
are grown in gardens for the sake of their 
richly-coloured foliage. 

Alternize (aUter-niz), v.t. To cause to 
follow alternately; to alternate. ‘A tdte-h. 
tdte alternizcd with a trio by my son.’ Miss 
Buriiey. [Rare.] 

Alt-horn (alt'horn), 9i. [From alt fox alto,] 



A musical instrument of the sax-horn 
family, often taking the place of the French 
horn in military bands, or used along with 
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it. It is easier to leani than the horn, and 
rapid melodic passages can be executed by 
it with greater facility. 

Alti^ (al'ti-fi), vJ, [L. altm, high, facio, I 
make. 3 To heighten; to exaggerate. [Eare,] 
E^i-ery county is given to inagnify—not to say aif:Xy 
—their own things' therein. FtUler. 

Amadavat (am -ad 'a- vat), n, [An East 
Indian name.] The Estrilda amandava, a 
conirostrai bird of the passerine order, a 
native of India, often imported into Europe 
as a cage bird. It resembles a finch, is 
about 5 inches long, has a red beak, and 
red and black plumage. 

Amaze (a-mdzO) v.L To he amazed; to 
.■..wonder.'. ' . 

Madame, (iiffitzse not ; see his majesty 

Return’d with glory from the Holy Land. PeeU. 

Amhatcll (am'bach), n. [African name.] 
Herminiem elapJiroxylon, a thorny legu- 
minous plant growing in the rivers of 
tro]ueal Africa, reaching the height of 15 or 
20 feet, having yellow fiowers and spongy 
wood of extreme lightness, especially useful 
in making rafts. 

Ambitionist (am-hi'shon-ist), An amhi- 
tiousperson; one devoted to self-aggnindize« 
inent. ‘A selfish ambitio/dst and quack.’ 
Carlyle. 

Amelanchier (a-mel-an'shi-^r), n. [Fr. 
amManohUr.] A genus of small trees allied 
to the medlar, some of which are grown as 
ornamental plants, for their leaves and 
white fiowers, w'hile some produce edible 
fruits. They are natives of Southern and 
Central Europe and N. America. A. vidgaris 
is cultivated in Britain and reaches the 
height of 15 or 20 feet. Its fruit is eatable 
but not very palatable, A. ovalis is a 2^. 
American species, from the wood of which 
the Indians make arrows and pipe-stems. 
Its fruit is esteemed both when fre.sh and 
when dried. 

Amen (aTnen), -u.f. 1. To say amen to; to 
approve ; to homologate. [Eare.] 

Is there a bishop on the bench that has not nmeii’d 
the humbug in his lawn sleeves, and cidied a blessing 
over the kneeling pair of perJurersV Thackerary. 

2, To end; to finish. [Eare.] 

This very evening have I amat\{ the volume. 

Southey. 

Ammeter (am'me-ter), n. [Shortened from 
a^npere-muter.] An ampere -meter or in- 
strument for measuring tiie force of an. 
electric current in amperes. 

AmoerLomaaia <a-in5'iiri-iiuVTu-a), n. [t. 
aniaitiufi, pleasant, :md Gr. mania, mud- 
ness.] A form of mania in which the halUi- 
cinationa are of an agreeable nature. 
Amorce (a-mors'), n. [Fr., from L. ad, 
to, and w.ordeo,' iHomiK, to bite, wfiience 
't tun'd ant, marvel.] 1, An old name for the 
priming of a gun.— -2. A toy detonator con- 
sisting of a small quantity of explosive 
matter between two bits of paper gummed, 
togetlier. 

Amorino (am-o-re'no), ti.; pi Amorini(ym- 
o-re'ne). [It., from a mare, love, fi‘. 1. amor, 
anioris, love, Cupid.] A figure of Cupid; a 
love ; any similar figure used decoratively, 
as ill architecture. 

Ampere (am-parO, [From Ampere, a 
distinguished French electrician.] In elect. 
the unit employed in measuring the strength 
of an electric current, eqiiiv.alezit to the 
current produced by the electro -motive 
force of one volt in a ware having the re- 
sistance of one ohm. 

Ampere-meter (am-pdr'mu-ter), 7t. An in- 
strument by which the strength of an 
electric current is given in amperes. Several 
forms of it are used, the result being shown 
by means of an index and graduated scale. 
Also called an A-m meter. 

Amphiblastic (am-fi-blas'tik), a. [Gr. 
atnphi, on both sides, hlastos, germ.] In 
physiol, a term ajiphed to the series of ova 
intermediate between the holoblastic or 
mammalian ova, and the merohlastic or ova 
of birds or reptiles. 

AmpMgoric (am-fi-gor'ik), a. Of, relating to, 
or consisting of amphigory ; absurd ; non- 
sensical. 

Amphigory (iim ' fi - gor - i), n. [Fr , amplii- 
gouri, nonben.se— a word of doubtful origin.] 
A meaningless rigmarole ; nonsense verses 
or the like ; a nonsensical parody. 

ABirita (umTe-ta), n. [Skr. atnritajn, from 
«, priv., and -inri, to die; akin to L. mat's, 
death. See Mort.^l.] In Hindu myth, the 
ambrosia of the gods ; the beverage of im- 
mortality, that resulted from the churning 
of the ocean by the gods and demons. 


Anachorism (a-nak'6-rizm), n, [Modelled | 
on anachmnism, from Gr. mm, here imply- ! 
ing error or divergence, and chdra, a coun- 
try.] Something not suited to or inconsis- 
tent with the country to which it is referred. 

J. K Lowell, j 

Analgesia (an-al-je'si-a), n, [Gr. an, priv., ■ 
and etlgos, pain.] In pathol. absence of j 
pain whether in health or disease. DumjlL 
son. 1 

Analgetic (an-al-jet'ik), a. Pertaining to j 
analgesia; connected with insensibility to ; 
pain. I 

Anallantoic (au-al-lan'to-ik), a. [Gr. an, i 
priv., and allantois.} Not having an allau- i 
tois, 

Anaphrodisia (aii-afro-diz'T-a), n. [Gr. an, 
priv., and aphrodisios, venereal, from Aphro- 
dite, the Greek goddess of love.] The ab- 
senceof venereal powerordesire; impotence. 
Anapodeictic (an-ap'o-dik"tik), a. [Gr. an, 
priv., and apodeilctikos, demonstrable.] In- 
capable of being demonstrated. 

Anaptotic (au-ap-tot'ik), a. [Gr. atia, back, 
and ptosis, inflection.] In philol. applied 
to languages which have a tendency to lose 
the use of inflections. 

Anarchism, [add.] . The doctrines of an- 
archists; the theory that all forms of gov- 
ernment are in themselves unnecessary, 
and that in an ideal state or community 
there should be no ruler or governing body, 
but that all men should have perfect liberty 
and equality, order being maintained by 
the right feeling and sense of each indivi- 
dual. 

Anarchist, [add.] 1. One who advocates or 
upholds political anarchism or anarchy, 
maintaining that the most perfect condition 
of a community is where there is no formal 
established government, but perfect indi- 
vidual liberty and equality. --2. One who 
would overthrow all established institutions 
whether political or social. 

Anarchize (au'ar-kiz), v,t. [From anarch, 
anarchy.} To put into a state of anarchy 
or confusion. 

Anchoritish (ang-ko-rit'ish), a. Of or per- 
taining to an anchorite, or his mode of life; 
aiichoretic. ‘ Sixty years of religious reverie 
and anchoritish self-denial.’ De Quincey. 
Anchoritism (ang'kd-rit-izm), n. The state 
of being secluded from the world; the con- 
dition of an anchorite. 

Anchorless (ang'ker-les), a. Being without 
an anchor; hence, drifting; unstable. ‘]My 
homelejjs, anchoticss, unsupported mind.' 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Ancona (an-ko'na), n. In cedes, arch, a 
sort of niche the upper corners of which 
are rounded off and w'hich is surrounded 
by a rich frame. It is placed above or in 
front of an altar, and contains either the 
statue of a saint or a picture representing 
some sacred subject. Gaily Knight. 
Ancorist t (ang'ko-rist), n. An anchoret or 
andioresij. ‘A woman lately turned an 
ancorist.' Fuller. 

Anecdotarian (an'ek-d6-ta"ri-an), n. One 
who deals in or retails anecdotes; an anec- 
dotht. Moger Korth. 

Anergic (an'er-jik), a. [See next article.] 
Pertaining to anergy; characterised by loss 
of energy. 

Anergy Can''6r-ji), n, [Gr. mi, priv., and er- 
gon, work.] In med. a morbid loss of energy 
more or less permanent. 

Anetic (a-netTk), a. [Gr. mietikos, relaxing.! 
In?ned, relieving or assuaging pain; servijjg 
as an anodyne. 

Angelhood (an ' jel - hgd), n. The state or 
condition of an angel; the angelic nature 
or character. K B. Brownmg. 
Angeloiatry (an-jel-oTa-tri), n. [E. angel, 
and Gr, latreia, worship,] The worship of 
angels. 

Angevin (an'je-vin), a. Of or pertaining to 
Anjou, a former province in the north-west 
of France. As a noun, a native of Anjou. 
Angioma (an- ji-o'raa), [From Gr. atigeion, 
a vessel.} In a tumour produced by the 

enlargement of some blood-vessel. 
Animate (an 'i -mat), v.i. To become ani- 
mated, enlivened, or exhilarated; to rouse. 
[Bare,] 

Mr. Arnott, animatiug at this speech, frlkled be- 
hind her chair, M iss Bit rney. 

Anisometric (a-m's5-met”rik), a. [Gr. tmt- 
aos,unequal(an, not, isos, equal), and metron, 
a measure.] A tern applied to crystals which 
are developed dissimilarly in the three axial 
directions, 

Anisotrope, Anisotropic (ani-ss-trop, an'- 
i-so-trop"ili), a. [Gr. anisos, unequal (cm, 


not, isos, equal), and trepb, I turn.] Having 
diflierent properties in different directions ; 
not isotropic; seolotropic. 
Anhylohlepharon (ang'ki-lo-blef'a-ron), n. 
[From Gr. ankylosis, a stiffness in joints, and 
Uepharon, eyelid.] An unnatural adhesion 
of the eyelids to one another. 

Annominate (an-nom'in-at), n.t. [Prefix an, 
for ad, and nominate.} To name; especially, 
to give a punning or alliterative name to. 
[Bare.] See AN NOMINATION. 

How then shall these chapters be an nominated} 
Southey. 

Anomalure (an-om'a-lur), n. [Gr. anomalos, 
irregular (see Anomaly), and oum, a tail.] 
A name for certain rodent animals (genus 
Anomalurus) inliabiting Western Africa, 
resembling flying scpiirrels in possessing a 
sort of parachute, and remarkable for hav- 
ing the under surface of the tail furnished 
with a series of large horny scales that aid 
them in climbing or serve as a support by 
being pressed against the trunks of trees. 
Called also Scale-tails or Scale-tailed Squir- 
7'els. 

Anonyme (an'on-ira), [See Anonymous.] 
All assumed or false name. 
Anonymuiictile (au-on'i-mung-kiil), n. [A 
dim. from anonymous, influenced by the L. 
hotmmcuhis, a little man, frora/ 4 owio,aman.j 
A petty writer who writes anonymously. 
‘Whatever the bilious newsr?.'^ '■votr. 
mimcule nmy say.' lioden NaJ: I 

AnopistEograpMc 
a. [Gr, an, pnv., opisthc t. 
grapho, to write,] Not writing or 

printing on the back or rC 
ten or printed on one side^“^^* 

If a fragment is found printe.:®" 
hitherto been described as a ‘ 

specimen of anopisthographic inry%>adshaiv. 

It is well known that the 
lum were all printed a7iopisth^ \ ^ Jj 
altogether unknown or ignore .f .f, iriiHonl 
thographic fragments. nSt on’ 


ner. See above. 

Anserous (an'ser-us), a..fO. anser, a goose.] 

Of or pertaining to a gose or geese; like a 
goose; hence, foolish; si'y; simple. Sydney 
Smith. ■ ■ .: 

Antagonize (an-tag'6-n0» To act in 
antagonism oroppositioi to; to counteract; 
ta hinder. ; 

Tlie active principle of vas««^n root is . . . found 
to greatly deaden tlie refle.x xcitability of the spinal 
cord, thus antagonising tho?pei'ation of strychnine. 

Afner. Ency, 

Ante-choir (an'te-kwir), n. In arch . the part 
of a church between the dtors of the choir 
and the outer entrance of fie screen, under 
tlie rood-loft, forming a ort of lobby or 
vestibule. Eticy. Brit, 0J/‘d, also Fore- 
choir. ^ 

Antecommunion (anTe-kom-niun"yon), h. 
That part of the communion service in the 
Book 'Of Common Prayer that precedes the 
communion itself. 

AnteliOS (an-te'li-os), n. [Gr. a^itelios, op- 
posite the Bun—anti, against, and helios, , 
the sun.] The position of a heavenly body 
wdien ojiijosite or over against the sun: 
used also adjectively. 

Ante-nave (an'te-nav^, n. In arch, same as 
Galilee (which see). 

Anthelios (an-the'ii-os), ?i. Same as Ante- 
lids. 

Anthem (an 'them), v.t. To celebrate or 
salute with an anthem or song. Keats. [Bare 
and poet.] 

AlithOgraphy(an-thogT'a-fi), n. [Gr. aiithos, 
a flow'er, and graphe, description.] That 
branch of botany which treats of fiowers; a 
j description of fiowers. 

Anthoid (an'thoid), a. [Gr. amthos, a flower, 

I and eidos, form.] Having the form of a 
flower; resembling a flower. 
Anthropocentric (an-thro'po-sen"trik), a. 
[Gr. anthropos, a man, and kentron, a cen- 
tre.] Appellative of or pertaining to any 
theory of the universe or solar system in 
which man is held to be the ultimate end, 
and in which he is assumed to be the chief 
or central part of creation. 

Anthropogenic (an-thro'po-je''nik), a. Of 
or pertaining to aiithropogeny. 
Anthropogeny (an-thro-poj'en-i), n, [Gr. 
anthropos, man, and root pen, to beget.] The 
science of the origin and development of 
man. 

Anthropogeography (an-thro'po-3e-og"ra- 
fl), 71. [Gr. anthropos, man, and E. geo- 
graphy.} Human geography; that branch 
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of geography which deals with man in re- 
lation to his geograjihical surroundings and 
as affected by tliein. 

Anthropophuism (an-thrd-pofix-izm), n. 
[Should be rather antkropophyism, from Gr. 
anthropos, man, and phye, nature.] Tlie 
state or condition of being human rather 
than divine in nature; the attribution to 
the gods of human characteristics. 

The principle of anthropophinsvi to which they 
[the Homeric gods] are generally made to conform, 
and through whicli they reflect the image of a pe- 
culiar magnified humanity on a very grand scale. 

Gladsione, 

Anthropophuistic (an-thro'po-fu-is"tik), a. 
Pertaining to anthropophuism (which see). 
Gladston&. 

Antianarcliic (an'ti-an-iir"kik), a. [Prefix 
anti, and anarehicJ] Opposed to anarchy or 
confusion. ‘ Your antianarchic Giroiidiiis.’ 
Carlyle. 

Anticyclone (an'ti-si-klon), n. [Prefix anti, 
md cyclone.] A meteorological phenomenon 
presenting some features opposite to those 
of a cyclone. It consists of a region of high 
barometric pressure, the pressure being 
greatest in the centre, with light winds 
flowing outwards from the centre, and not 
inwards as in the cyclone, accompanied 
■with great cold in winter and with great 
heat in summer. Ency. Brit. 

Anticyclonic (an'ti-si-klon"ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of an anticyclone. 
Antilogous (an-til'o-gus), a. [Gr. antilogos, 
contradictory. See antilogy in Diet.] In 
elect, applied to that pole of a crystal which 
is negative when being electrified by heat, 
and afterwards, W'hen cooling, positive. 
Antimere (an'ti-raer), n. [Gr. anti, oppo- 
site, and meros, a part.] In hioL one of those 
parts which correspond in pairs or in greater 
. numbers in the bodies of animals, as where 
there is bilateral symmetry with right and 
left sides, or radial symmetry as in the star- 
fish. 

Antitoxic (an-ti-tok'sik), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, and toxikon, poison. See Toxic.] 
Having the effect of counteracting poison ; 
serving to obviate the evil effects of disease 
germs that have entered the system. Ee- 
cently there lias been introduced a method 
of treating diphtheria and croup by what is 
called antitoxic serum or antitoxin, that is, 
the serum of the blood of a horse or other 
animal that has itself been rendered proof 
against the disease by repeated injections 
into its system of a fluid called toxin, in 
which the bacillus of the disease has been 
artificially cultivated. The blood serum of 
an animal thus immunised, as it is called, 
when injected into a person's veins is said 
to have the effect of curing diphtheria, or of 
warding off an attack of this disease. Other 
diseases are treated similarly. 

Antitoxin (an-ti-tok^sin), n. Antitoxic 
serum. See preceding article. 

Anti-trade (an'ti-trad), n. A name given 
to any of the upper tropical winds which 
move northward or southward in the same 
manner as the trade-winds, which blow 
beneath them in the opposite direction. 
These great aerial currents descend to the 
surface after they have passed the limits of 
the trade-winds, and form the south-west, 
or west-south-west winds of the north tem- 
perate, and the north-west, or west-north- 
west winds of the south temperate zones. 
Antivaccinationist (aiYti- vak-si-na"shon- 
ist), n. One who opposes the compulsory 
practice of vaccination for smallpox. 
Antivenene (an-ti-veu'en), n. [Prefix anti, 
against, and. L. ve7ie7ium, poison,] The 
blood serum of animals immunised by non- 
lethal doses of serpent venom introduced 
subcutaneously, employed with success, it 
is said, as an antidote to the bites of venom- 
ous serpents. See ANTITOXIC for similar 
method of treatment. 

Antozone (ant'o-zon), n. [Prefix anti, and 
ozone.] A compound formerly supposed to 
be a modification of oxygen, and to exhibit 
qualities directly opposed to those of ozone, 
but now known to be the peroxide of hy- 
drogen. 

Anybody (en'ni-bo-di), ?z. 1. Any one per- 
son; as, anybody can do that.— 2. A well- 
known person ; a person of importance or 
celebrity; as, is he anybody^. [Colloq.] 
Anyone (en^ni-wun), n. Any person ; any- 
body. 

Anyrate (en'ni-rat), ?^. Used only in the 
phrase at anyrate; that is, whatever con- 
siderations are to be taken account of ; un- 
der any circumstances ; whatever else ; as, 


ch, cAain; eh, Sc. locA; g, go; j. Job; 


you at anyrate need not reproach me ; he 
was going there at anyrate. 

Anywhen (en'ni-when), adv. At any time ; 
‘Auywliere or anywhen'. Be Qiiineey. 
[Bare.] 

Apartment-house (a-pSrt'ment-hous), n. 
A house built to accommodate a number 
of families, each in its own set of rooms, 
which form a sepai’ate dwelling, with an 
entrance of its own; a tenement-house. In 
America, apartment-houses have usually no 
separate facilities for cooking, a common 
kitchen serving for all the families in the 
building. 

Apedom, Apehood (ap'dum, ap'hpd), n. 
The state of being au ape, or of being apish. 
‘This early condition of apedom’. Be 
Quincey. 

There ’s a dog-faced dwarf 
That gets to godship somehow, yet retains 
His apehood. Browning. 

Aperitive (a-per'it-iv), n. An aperient. 

" Gentle aperitives.' Richardson. 
Aphanapteryx (af-an-ap'ter-iks), n. [Gr. 
aphanes, obscure, and pteryx, a wing.] A 
genus of large birds allied to the rails, but 
incapable of flight, the remains of which 
are found in the post-tertiary deposits of 
Mauritius. They survived into the human 
period, and were exterminated at a com- 
paratively late date. 

Aphasia <a-fa'zi-a), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
pkasis, speech.] In pathol. a symptom of 
certain morbid conditions of the nervous 
system, in which the patient loses the power 
of expressing ideas by means of words, or 
loses the appropriate use of words, the vocal 
organs the while remaining intact and the 
intelligence sound. There is sometimes an 
entire loss of words as connected with ideas, 
and sometimes only the loss of a few. In 
one form of the disease, called aphemia, the 
patient can think and write, but cannot 
speak ; in another, called agraphia, he can 
think and speak, but cannot express his ideas 
in writing. In a great majority of cases 
where post-mortem examinations have been 
made, morbid changes have been found in 
the left frontal convolution of the brain. 
Aphasic (a-fa'zik), a. Of or pertaining to 
aphasia. 

Aphasic (a-f jVzik), n. A person affected with 
aphasia. 

Apheliotropism(af-eTi-ot"’r6-pizm),n. [Gr. 
apo, away from, nelios, the sun, and trope, 
a turning.] In bot. a tendency to turn 
away from the sun or the light, as opposed 
to heliotropism (which see). Barwin. 
Aphemia (a-fe'mi-a), n. [Gr. u, priv., and 
phemi, I speak.] In pathol. a form of apha- 
sia in which the patient can think and 
write, hut cannot speak. See APHASIA, 
Aphesis (af'e-sis), [Gr. aphesis, a letting 
away, from apo, from, and hiMmi, I send.] 
In philol. the loss or falling away of a short 
unaccented vowel at the beginning of a 
word, as in the case of squire for esquire. 
Aphetic (a-fet‘ik), a. Pertaining to aphesis. 
Aphetize(af et-izXv.t. pret. dspp. aphetized; 
ppr. aphetizing. To shorten by aphesis. 
Aphorlsming (af-or-iz'ming), a. Much given 
to the use of aphorisms. 

There is no art that hath been more cankered in her 
principles, more soiled and slabbered with aphorism- 
ut_§r pedantry, than the art of policy. Milton. 

Aphrodisian (af-ro-diz'i-an), a. [Gr. aphro- 
disios, pertaining to sexual pleasures, from 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love.] Of, or per- 
taining to, or given up to unlawful sexual 
pleasures. 

They showed me the state nursery for the children 
of those aphrodisian dames, their favourites. 

C.Reade. 

Apnosa (ap-ne'a), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
pnoie, a breathing, from pned, to breathe.] 
In med. absence of respiration; insensible 
respiration; asphyxia. 

Apogeotropism(ap'o-ge-ot"ro-pizm), n. [Gr. 
apo, away from, ge, the earth, and trope, a 
turning.] A tendency to turn or bend in 
opposition to gravity, or away from the cen- 
tre of the earth, as opposed to Geoiropism 
(which see). Barwin. 

Apologetic t (a-poVo-jet'lk), n. An apology. 
‘Full of deprecatories and apologetics.' Ro- 
ger Earth, 

Aposiopestic (ap'o-sI-6-pes"tik), a. Of or 
pertaining to an aposiopesis. * That inter- 
jection of surprise . . . with the aposiopestio 
break after it, marked thus, Z— ds.’ Sterne. 
Apospory (a-pos'po-ri), n. [Gr. apo, away 
from, andsporos, seed.] In hot. the growth 
of a protliallus from a sporangium or a fern 
leaf directly and not from a spore. 


11 , Fr. tow: ng, sbig;. Til, 5/ieu; th, thin; 


Appeaiingness (ap - pel ' ing - nes), n. The 
quality of appealing or beseeching, as for 
mercy, aid, sympathy, or the like. 

Ready sympathy . . . made him alive to a certain 
appealingness in her behaviour towards him. 

George Eliot, 

Appellability (ap-pera-bil'T-ti), The 
state or quality of being appellahle or 
appealable. 

Appeilable (ap-peFa-bl), a. [See Appeal.] 
Capable of being appealed ; appealaljle. 

Appropinquity (ap - pro - ping ' kwi - ti), n. 
[Lat. ad, to, and propinquus, near, neigh- 
bouring. See Approach.] The state of 
being -near; nearness. Lamb. 

Aproneer (a-prun-eri), n. One who wenrs 
an apron; a tradesman or shopman. ‘Suinc 
surly aproneer.' Bp. Gauden. 
Aquamanile, Aquamanale (ak'wa-ma- 
ni'Te, ak'we-ma-na'Te), n. [Also aqumnanile, 
aquiminile, &c., from L. aqiianna^ialis, fnuii 
aqua, water, and manay'e, to flow.] 1. The 
basin in which, according to the ancient 



Aquamanile. 


church ceremony, the priest washed his 
hands in celebrating the mass. — 2. A name 
applied to vessels of the ewer kind formerly 
used in private houses, and frequently made 
into grotesque forms representing a real or 
fabulous* animal or the like. 

Arc, n. l&M.]— -Electric arc, the light emitted 
by an electric current in crossing over tlie 
small interval of space between the carbon 
points. Called also Voltaic arc— Are light. 
See Electric in Supp. 

Arcabucero(ar'ka-bo-tha'T'6), n. [A Spanish 
word=:E. arquebusur. ] An arquebusier ; a 
musketeer. Longfellow. 

Arebsean (ar-ke'aii), a. [Gr. archaios, an- 
cient, from arche, beginning, origin.] , In 
geol. a term applied to a series of very an- 
cient rocks and to the period to which they 
belong. These rocks lie below the oldest 
unaltered stratified and fossiliferous rocks, 
which always rest unconformably above 
them and are believed to he separated 
from them by a vast interval of time. The 
archsean rocks consist of crystalline schists, 
gneiss, granite, <fcc., and are generally i‘e- 
garded as non -fossiliferous. They occur 
extensively in the Outer Hebrides and cover 
large areas in Europe, North America, and 
elsewhere. 

ArchaolitMc (ar'ke-6-lith"ik), a. [Gr, ar- 
chaios, ancient, lithos, a stone.] Pertaining 
to the earliest use of stone implements in 
prehistoric times; pertaining to the begin- 
ning of the palisolithic period; palseolithic. 
Lubbock. 

Archalst (ar-karist), n. [Gr. archaios, an- 
cient.] An antiquarian ; an archteologist. 
E. B, Brow7iing. 

Archaistic (ar-ka-is'tik), a. Partaking of 
archaism ; imitating what is really archaic ; 
affecting the archaic in style. 

Archhisbopess (arch-bish'up-es), n. The 
wife of an archbishop. Miss Bimiey. 

Arobebiosis (arike-hi-6"sis), n. [From Gr. 
urcAe, beginning, and hios, life.] The origin 
<?f life; the origin of living from non-living 
matter. 

Axcbididascalic (Sr ' ki - di - das - kal " ik), a. 
[Gr. prefix archi-, arch-, chief, and didas- 
Jcalos, a teacher.] Pertaining to a head- 
master. Br. Parr, [Bare.] 

Arcbitecture (ariki-tek-tur), v.e. To con- 
struct; to build. [Poetic.] 

This was architectur’d thus 

By the great Oceanus. Keats. 

Arcosotium (ar-ko-s61i-um), n. [L.L. , from 
L. a^'cus, an arch, and solium, a sarcophagus, 
a throne.] A term applied to those recep- 
tacles for dead bodies of martyrs in the 
Catacombs which consist of a deep niche 
cut in the rocky wall, arched above, and 
under the arch a sarcophagus excavated in 
the solid rock. The flat cover of the sar- 
cophagus might be used as an altar; and 
such tombs were often richly ornamented. 


w, wig; wh, u'hig; zb, azure.— -See KEY. 
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Arctogsal (ark-to-je'al), a. [Gr. a7'ctos, the 
north, and geea, ge, the earth.] Pertaining to 
a great region of animal distribution com- 
prising Europe, Asia, Africa, and ISiorth 
America. ‘The great arctogeal province.’ 
Huxley. 

Areaated (ar'e-na-ted), a. [L. arena, sand.] 
Reduced or ground into sand. 

Aretaies (ar-e-ta'iks), [Gr. arete, virtue.] 
In ethics, same us Aretology. Grote. 

Argon ({ir'gon), n. [From Gr, a, priv., and 
ergon, work— being named from its inert 
character.] A gaseous constituent of the 
atmosphere recently discovered, and exist- 
ing to the extent of one per cent in the 
nitrogen. It is heavier than oxygen, nearly 
as dense as carbonic acid, and nearly twenty 
times as dense as hydrogen. It is unaffected 
by almost all chemical reagents. 

Argyria, Argyrism (iir-jir'i-a, ar'Ji-rkm), 
n. [From Gr, my silver.] A discoloration 
of the skin arising from the continued use of 
preparations of silver as medicine. 
Arithmocracy (ar-ith-mok'ra-si), u. [Gr. 
arithmos, number, and kratos, rule,] Rule 
or government hy a majority. 

A democracy of mere numbers is no democracy, 
but a mere brute arithmoctacy. KittgsUy. 

Arithmocratic (a-rith'mo-krat''ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to an arithmocracy or rule of 
numbers. 

American democracj% being merely arithmoo-atic, 
provides no representation wliatsoever for the more 
educated and more experienced minority, 

Kingsley, 

Armsweep (iirm’swep), n. The length of 
reach or swing of an arm. Browning. [Poet- 
ical.] 

Army-worm (lir'mi-'iverm), n. The name 
given to the larva of Levcaniu unipnncta, 
a moth with a conspicuous white spot on 
the disk of the anterior wings, found in 
most parts of the world, but only particu- 
larly destructive in America. The larvfo 
there frequently march in enormous num- 
bers from Held to field, stripping them of 
all the grasses and young graiti in their 
way, and devouring many kinds of garden 
vegetables. The duration of the larva state 
is from two to four weeks. 

Arreart (a'rer), i\t. [Prefix ar, and rear,] 
To cause to rise; to raise up; to rear. ‘ A 
desi>erate presumption arrcared,’ Fuller. 
Arreart (a'rer), n. 'I'he rear, ‘The arrear 
consisting of between three and four thou- 
sand foot.’ Heylin. 

Arrowlet (a'rO-iet), n. A little arrow. Ten- 
nyson. 

Artlirography (ar-throg'ra-fl), n. [Gr. ar- 
thron, a joint, and graphs, description.] In 
amti. a description of tlie joints. 
Artlirozoa(ar-thi'5-idio'a>, n.^d. iC^r. arfkron, 
a joint, zOon, an animal.] A divi.sion of 
animals in some systems of classification, 
including the Arthropoda and certain 
others. 

Arthurian (ar-thu'ri-nn), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to King Arthur, or to the legends con- 
nected with him atid his knights of the 
Round Table. 

Amongtlie writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centurie.s the historical existence of .\rthur was, with 
a few rare exceptions, denied, and the .-irfhnyian 
legend regarded purely as an invention of tiie worthy 
chronicler, Geolfrey oi Monmouth. Jiney. Srtt. 

Artiad (iii*''ti-ad). n. [Gr. nrri’otv, even.] In 
chem. a name given to an element of even 
equivalency, as a dyad, tetrad, »fec, : opposed 
to a perimid, an element of uneven equiva- 
lency, such as a monad, triad, itc. 
Articulax. [add.] Pertaining to the article 
in grammar; as, an articular infinitive, in 
Greek, one to which is prefixed the neuter 
article to. 

Artiodactylous (liriti-o-dak'^il-us), a. Per- 
taining to the artiodactyia; having an even 
number of toes on the foot, as two or four. 
Ascham (as'kam), n. [After Roger Ascham, 
who in 15-14 published Toxophitus, a cele- 
brated treatise on archery.] In archery, a 
large case fitted up with the necessary 
compartments for the reception of the bow, 
arrows, string, and other accoutrements. 
Aseity (a-sefi-ti), n. [L. a, from, and se, one’s 
self; lit. the state of existing from or hy 
one's self.] The state or condition of 
having an independent existence. ‘The 
absolute being and meity of God,’ Frof. 
W. B. Smith. 

By what mysterious light have you discovered that 
asitty is entail’d on matter ? 

Gentleman Instructed, 1704. 

Asepticize (a-sep'ti-siz), v.t. pret. and pp. 
mepticizedi ppt. asepticizing. [From 


tic.] To render aseptic ; to free from germs 
that set up putrefaction or fermentation. 
Asininity (as-i-ninfi-ti), n. The quality of 
being asinine; obstinate stupidity. 
Asipfionate (a-si'fon-at), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Asiphonata; not possessing a 
respiratory tube or siphon. H. A. Nichol- 
son. 

Askance (a-skansO, v.t To turn askance or 
aside, as the eyes; to make look with indif- 
ference. [Rare.] 

O, how are they wrapp’d in with infamies 
That from their own misdeeds askance their eyes. 

Shak. 

Askingly (ask'ing-U), adv. In an entreat- 
ing manner; with e.xpression of request or 
desire. 

How askingly its footsteps hither bend \ 

It seems to say, * And have I found a friend?' 

Coleridge. 

Asleep, a* or adv. [add.] 1. Having a pecu- 
liar, numb, or prickly feeling, as in the 
hands or feet. 

His legge . . . was all aslepe, and in a manner 
sterke stin. Udall. 

2. Stunned; senseless. 

So saving, she . . . gave Susy such a douse on the 
side of the head as left her fast asleep for an hour 
and upward, II. Brooke. 

Asmear (a-smeri), a. or adu. Smeared over; 
bedaubed. 

I came into Smithfield, and the shameful place, 
being all fliwmr with filth, and fat, and blood, and 
foam, seemed to stick to me. Dickens. 

Asquat (a-skwOt'), u. or adv. In a squat or 
huddled-up manner ; coweringly. ‘ Sitting 
a.s'( 7 uaf between my mother and sister.’ 
Bichardson. 

Asseveratory (as-sev'er-a-to-ri), a. Of the 
nature of an asseveration; solemnly or 
positively affirming or averring. 

After divers warm and asseveratory answers made 
by Mr. Atkins, the captain stopped short in his walk. 

Boger North. 

AasibilatiOE (a-sib'i-la"shon), n. The act of 
making sibilant; specifically, in philol. the 
assimilation of a dental or guttural conso- 
nant with a following f-sound, as in the 
word nation, in which in pronunciation the 
fUs assibilated. 

Assyriologist (as-sir'i-ol"o-jist), n. One 
skilled in Assyriology; one who is well 
acquainted with the antiquities, language, 
&c., of ancient Assyria. 


Asterisk, u. [add.] 
appliance in the form 
of a star or cross, 
with the ends bent 
tu serve as supports, 
placed during the 
liturgy over the paten 
so as to keep the 
cover of the latter 
from touching the 
sacred bread. 

Astrakhan (as'tra- 
kau). n. [From the 


In the Grech Ch. 



Paten with Asterisk. 


Russian town AstrakJmi.] A name given to 
sheep-skins with a curled woolly surface 
obtained from a variety of sheep found in 
Bokhara, Persia, and Syria; also, a rough 
fabric with a pile in imitation of this. 

Astrogeny (as-troj'e-ni), n. [Gr. astron, a 
star, and root gen, to produce. ] The creation 
or evolution of the celestial bodies. H, 
Spencei'. 

Astrologuet (as'tro-log), n. An astrologer. 
Tom H'lTrfey. 

Astrophyslcal (as-tro-fiz'ik-al), a. [Gr. as- 
tron, star, and E. physical,] Pertaining to 
the physical constitution of the stars or 
heavenly bodies; pertaining to asti’onomical 
physics* ■ ■ 

Astucious (as-tu'shus), a. [Fr. astucieux, 
ivomastuce, L. ashitia, a8tutene.ss. Astute.] 
Designing; subtle; astute. 

Louis, . . . like all astudous persons, w-as as de- 
sirous of looking into the hearts of others .-^s of con- 
cealhig his own. Sir IF. Scott. 

Astucity (as-tu'si-ti), n. The quality of being 
astute; astuteness. ‘With astucUy, with 
swiftness, with audacity.' Carlyh. 

Asura(as'u-raor a-spT'a), n. In Hmd. myth. 
one of the demons born from the thigh of 
Brahma while the quality of darkness per- 
vaded his body. The word serves as a 
general name for all the giants and demons 
who composed the enemies of the gods and 
the inhabitants of Pdtdla ; and it is also a 
special designation for a class of these of 
the first order. Garrett 

Assmgamic (a-sin-gam'ik), a. [Gr. a, priv., 
syn, with, together, and games, marriage.] 
In hot. said of plants that are prevented 


from intercrossing by the fact that their 
periods of flowering are not simultaneous. 
Nearly related species can thus inhabit the 
same locality without ever producing hy- 
brids. 

Asyntactic (a-sin-tak'tik), a. [Prefix a, not, 
and syntactic.] Defective on the score of 
syntax; having the words not well put to- 
gether; irregular in grammatical structure. 

But the same asyntactic disorder is equally found 
in the History of Britain, which he had in hand for 
forty years. Nor is it only the Miltonic sentence 
•which is incolierent; the wliole arrangement of his 
touics is equally loose, disjointed, and desultory. 

Mark Pattison. 

Athermancy (a-ther'man-si), n. [Gr. a, priv, , 
and thermaino, I heat.] The power or pro- 
perty of absorbing radiant heat: correspond- 
ing to opacity in the case of light; as, tlie 
athermancy of olefiant gas and of other 
compound gases, Frof. Tyndall. 

AthroD (a-throb'), (%. orady. Throbbing; in 
a throbbing or palpitating state or manner. 
R B. Browning. 

Atlailt 0 SaTirus(at-lan't 6 -sa''rns), n. [From 
ultlas, the Titan, in Greek mythology, and 
sanro^, a lizard.] A genus of gigantic ex- 
tinct reptiles belonging to the Deinosauria, 
the remains of which have been found in 
the Upper Jurassic deposits of Colorado. 
They were herbivorous land animals, and 
attained the extraordinary length of SO feet. 
Attractivity (at-trak-tiv'i-ti), n. Attractive 
power or influence. 

Attristt (a-trist'), v.t. [Prefix at for ad, and 
L. tristis, sad.] To grieve; to sadden. 

How then could I write when it was impossible but 
to attrisi you ! wlieii I could speak of nothing but 
unparalleled horrors. H. IValpole. 

Aubade ( 6 -biid), n. [Fr,, from auhe, dawn, 
from L, alhus, white.] Open-air music per- 
formed at daybreak, generally at the door, 
or under the window, of the person whom 
it is intended to honour; distinguished from 
Serenade (which see). Longfellow. 
Aucipial (a-sip'i-al), a. [From L. axiceps, 
aucupis, a bird-catcher, from axns, a bir<l, 
capio, to take.] Pertaining to the catching 
of birds. [Rare.] 

The stalking-horse was one of the first inventions 
of the audpial mind in long past ages, and to this 
day is used in many lands to approach wild fowl. 

./■ihel Chapman, 

Audient (?i'di-ent), a. [L. mtdiens, hearing. 
See Audience.] Playing the part of a hearer, 
listening. R. B. Broxvning. 

Audiometer (a-di-om'et- 6 r), n. [L. mtdio, 
to hear, and Gr. matron, measure.] An in- 
strument, among the constituent parts of 
which are an induction-coil, a microphone 
and a telephone, devised to measure with 
precision the sense of hearing. 
Audiometrxe (a'di- 6 -met"rik), a. Of or per- 
taining to andiometx’y. 

Audiometry (a-di-orn'et-ri), n. The testing 
of the sense of hearing, especially by means 
of the audiometer. 

Audiphone (ji'di-fon), ?i, [L. amiio, to hear, 
and Gr, phone, a sound.] An acoustic in- 
strument by means of which deaf persons are 
enabled to hear, and even, it is said, deaf- 
mutes can be taught to hear and to speak. 
The essential part of the instrument is a fan- 
shaped plate of hardened caoutchouc wdiich 
is very sensitive to the influence of sound 
waves. The sufferer from deafness holds the 
instrument in his hand and touches the top- 
edge against his upper teeth; and the sounds 
are collected and conveyed by the teeth to 
the auditory nerve without having to pass 
through the external ear. 

Aurieomous (ji-riko-mus), a. [L. anrum, 
gold, and coma, hair.] 1 . Having golden 
hair. --2. Applied to a preparation which 
gives a golden hue to the hair. Lord Lytton. 
Aurific (^.-rifik), a. [L, auruni, gold, and 
facia, to make.] Capable of transmuting 
substances into gold; gold-making. ‘Some 
experiments made with an aurific powder.’ 
Soxithey. 

Ausonian (n-so'ni-an), a. [L. Axisonia, .a 
poetical term for the whole Italian penin- 
sula, from Ausones, the name given to the 
primitive inhabitants of middle and lower 
Italy.] Of or pertaining to Italy or the 
Italians. Longfellotv. [Poetical] 
Authoritariau (;pthorii-ta"ri-an), n. An 
upholder of the principle of authority and of 
the powers that be as against individual 
liberty. Used also as an adj. 

By looking only at the beginning and end of his 
oireer, and by disregarding all the middle of it, an 
imaginary Napoleon has been obtained who is a re- 
publican, not a despot, a lover of liberty, not an 
authoritarian, y. R. Seeley [in Bncy. Brit.). 
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Auto-car (g/to-kiir), n. [Gi*. autos, self, and 
E. car.] A self-i3ropeiled carriage for ordi- 
nary roads or streets, the motive power that 
drives it being carried along with it. [Ee- 
'.'Ceut.] 

Autogamy (a-tog'a-mi), 7i. [Gr. autos, self, 
and gavios, marriage.] In hot. self-fertiliza- 
tion, as opposed to cross-fertilization. 
Autogony (a-tog'o-ni), u. [Gr. aiitos, self, 
and <jo7ie, generation, birth.] The genera- 
tion (jf simple organisms from an inorganic 
formative tluid. ' Moss iter. 

Autokinetical (a't6-ki-iiet"i-kal), a [Gr. 
autos, self, and Icineo, to move.] Self-mov- 
ing. Dr, 11. More, 

Automatize (a-tom'a-tiz), v.t. To make an 
automaton or self-acting machine of. [Pare.] 

god-created man, all but abnegating the charac- 
ter of man; forced to exist, atitomatised, luuiumy- 
wise ... as Gentleman or Gignian. Carlyle. 

Autonomist (a-toiTo-mist), ? 1 . One who ad- 
vocates or favours the principle of auton- 
omy. 

AutopatMc (a,-to-path'ik), a. [Gr. autos, 
seif, pathos, suffering.] Pertaining to one’s 
own individual constitution, and to disease 
or defects inherent in it. 

Autophagous (ivtofa-gus), a. [Gr. auto- 
phagos—a7itos, self, phagein, to eat.] Self- 
f ceding; able to run about and take food as 
soon as hatched: said of certain young birds. 
Autorial (a-to'ri-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
an author! ‘Testing the autorial power.’ 
Poe. 

Autotheism (ivto-the'izm), 71. [add.] The 
worship of one’s self ; excessive self-esteem. 
nineteenth Century, 

Autotheist (a-to-the’ist), 71. One given to 
autotheism ; one who makes a god of him- 
self. 

He begins to rni.stake more and more the voice of 
that very flesh of his, wliich he fancies he has con- 
quered, for tlie voice of God, and to become without 
knowing it an antollielsi. Mliiysley. 

Auxiliar (ag-zil'i-ar), n. An auxiliary. ‘ My 
aihvilinrs and allies.’ Sir H. Taylor. 
Avenous (a-ve’nns), a. [Prefix a, priv., and 
L. vena, a vein.] In hot. wanting veins or 
nerves, as the leaves of certain plants. 
Aviation (a-vi-a'shon), n. [From L. avis, a 
bird.] The system of aerial navigation by 
flying machines that have a greater specific 
gravity than the air and therefore require 
to be driven in some manner analogous to 
the flight of birds. Some of these machines 
have been provided with wings which have 
been made to move like those of birds; 
others have been somewhat on the principle 
of the kite, a large supporting surface called 
an aeroplane being the chief feature, and 
this being propelled by steam. 

Aviculture (a'vi-kul-tur), n. [L. aMs, a bird, 
and eultura, culture.] The breeding and 
rearing of birds, Baird. 

Axeman (aks'man), n. One who wields an 
axe ; one who cuts down trees ; a woodman. 
Whittier. 

Azedaracll (a-zed'a-rak), n. [Of Persian ori- 
gin. ! 1. An ornamental A.siatic tree (Melia 
^ Azedarack) introduced into Europe.— 2. A 
drug obtained from the root-bark of this 
tree used as an emetic, a cathartic, and a 
vermifuge. 


B. 


Baccarat, Baccara bak-ka-ra'), 

'ii. [Fr., origin unknown.] A game of cards 
introduced from France into England and 
America. It is played by any number of 
players or rather bettors, and a banker. The 
latter opens the play by dealing two cards 
to each liettor, and two to himself, and cov- 
ering the stakes of each individual with an 
equal sura. The cards are then examined, 
and those belonging to the bettors which 
when added score nine points, or nearest 
that number, take their own stake and the 
banker’s Should he, however, be nearest 
the winning number of points, he takes all 
the stakes on the table ; in any case he takes 
the stakes of the players who have not 
scored so near the winning points as him- 
self. Various other nnmliers, as 19, 29, 18, 
<fec., give certain advantages in the game. 
Court cards count as ten points, the others 
according to the number of pips. 

Bacciform (bak'si-form), a, [L. hacoa, a 
berry, and forma, form. ] Shaped like a berry. 


Bacheloriiood (bach'el-er-hpd), 71. The state 
of being a bachelor ; bachelorship. ‘A long 
easy life of &acAeZorAood.’ Thackeray. 
Bacillar (ba-sil'6r or ba'sil-er), a. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a bacillus or bacilli. 
Bacillicide (ba-silTi-sid), ?i. [From bacillus, 
and L. cmdo, to kill.] A substance intended 
to kill bacilli or disease-germs. 

Bacilliform (ba-silli-form), a. Having the 
form of a bacillus. 

Back-block (bakfljlok), n, A block or tract 
of land in a country away back behind the 
more thickly settled portions. 

Back -scraper. Back-scratcher (bak'- 
skrap-er, bak'skrach-6r), 71 . Same as Scratch- 
back, 2. ‘A back-skratcher of which the 
hand was ivory.’ Southey. 

Back- string (bak' string), n. A leading- 
string by which a child is supported or 
guided from behind. ‘ The back-string and 
the bib.’ Cow per. 

Bacteilal (bak-te^-al), a. Pertaining to 
bacteria ; caused by bacteria. 

Bactericide (bak-te’ri-sld), 71 , [Bacte7'm7)%, 
and L. ctedo, to kill.] A substance used to 
kill or destroy bacteria. 

Bacterioid (bak-te'ri-oid), a. Eesembling 
bacteria or what belongs to them. 
Bacterioscopy (bak-te'ri-os"ko-pi}, n. [ Bac- 
tet'imn, and Gr. skopeo, to view.] The mi- 
croscopic study of bacteria. 
Bacteriotherapy (bak-te'n-o-ther"a-pi), ii. 
[BaGtermm,a\\d Gr, therapeia, medical care 
or treatment.] Treatment of disease by the 
introduction of some kind of bacteria into 
the system. 

Badger-dog (baj'6r-dog), 71 . A dachshund. 
Badminton, n. [add.] A kind of claret-cup 
used as a summer beverage, and so called 
from being invented at the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s seat of that name. ‘ Soothed or stim- 
ulated by fragrant cheroots or beakers of 
Badmmtmi,’ Disraeli. 

Bag-fox (bag'foks), 11. A fox kept in con- 
finement, and slipped from a bag, when no 
other victim of a hunt is to be had. Miss 
Perrier. 

Bahawder (ba-ha'der), 71. [Hind, bahddur, 
hero.] A hero; a champion; a great man; 
a grandee. [Anglo-Indian.] 
Baking-powder (bak'ing-pou-der). 'n- A 
powder used in baking bread chiefly as a 
substitute for yeast. The common ingre- 
dients are powdered tartaric acid, bicar- 
bonate of soda, and potato farina. 
Balance-handled (baPans-han-dld), a. A 
trade term applied to talde-knives which 
have the weight of the handle so adjusted 
that wdien the knives are laid on the table 
the blades do not touch the table-cloth. 
Balaniferous (bal-a-nif'er-us), a. [L. bal- 
a 7 ius (Gr. balanos), an acorn, and fero, to 
bear.] Bearing, yielding, or producing 
acorns, 

Balanoid (bal'a-noid), a. [Gr. balanos, an 
acorn, and eidos, resemblance.] Having the 
form or appearance of an acorn ; relating or 
pertaining to the cirriped family Balanidai 
or acorn-shells. 

Balanoid (bal'a-noid), n. A cirriped of the 
family Balanidse or acorn-shells. 

Balata (ba-la'ta), n. [Native American n ame. ] 
A gum obtained from certain trees of tropi- 
cal America, especially Sapota Miielle7'i or 
Mirnusops Balata, having properties inter- 
mediate between those of gutta-percha and 
india-rubber, and used for similar purposes. 
Baldicoot (b?il'di-kot), n. [That is, bald 
coot] 1. The common coot. Hence — 2. Fig. 
a monk, on account of his sombre raiment 
and shaven crown. ‘ Princesses that ... 
demean themselves to hob and nob with 
these black baldicoots.' Kingsley. 

Baldrih (bi 5 ,ld'rib), n, 1 . A piece cut from 
the side of a pig lower down than the spare- 
rib, and consisting of a rib with flesli devoid 
of fat on it. * Baldirib, griskin, chine, or 
chop.’ South. Hence— 2, F’isf. a lean, lanky 
person. T. Middleto7i. [Bare,] 

Ballade (ba-iad'), n. [French form of ballad.] 
1 . A short poem consisting of three stanzas 
of seven or eight lines each, with a common 
refrain, and usually ending with an envoy 
or closing stanza of four lines, the rhymes 
throughout being not more than three.— 2. 
Any short poem divided into stanzas of 
seven or eight lines each. 

BaHooning. [add.] The operation of inflat- 
ing shai-es or stock by publishing fictitious 
favourable reports or the like. [Stock ex- 
change slang.] 

Balloon-sail (ba- Ion 'sal), n, A name for 
several light sails hoisted, by yachts when 
there is little wind. 


Balneary (bal ' ne - a - ri), a. [L. balneurius, 
from balneum, a bath.] Pertaining to baths 
or bathing. 

Balneography (bal - ne - og' ra -fl), n. [Latin 
balneum, a bath, and Gr. graphs, a de- 
scription.] A description of baths. Dun- 
glison. 

Balneology (bal-ne-ol'o-ji), 71 . [L. balneum, 
a bath, and Gr. logos, a discourse.] A trea- 
tise on baths or bathing; the branch of 
knowledge relating to baths and bathing, 
Dunglisoii. 

Balneotherapy, Balneotherapia (bal'ne- 
d-ther''a-pi, baTne-o-ther-a-pr'a), 71. [L. 

balneum, a bath, and Gr. niedieal 

treatment.] The treatment of disease ]>y 

1. >aths. Dunglison. 

Banality (ba-naTi-ti), a. [Fr. banality.] 1. 
The state of being banal, trite, or stale; 
cominonplaceness; vulgarity or triviality.— 

2. What is banal or trite ; a commonplace ; 
a piece of triviality. 

Bandore (ban-dor'}, 71. [Corrupted from Fr. 
bandeau, a band.] A widow’s veil for cover- 
ing the head and face. Prior. 

Banjore (bau'jor), u. Same as Banjo. Miss 
Fdgeioorth. 

Bankless (bangk'ies), a. Without banks or 
limits. ‘ The ba7iJdess sen.’ Davies. 
Barbados-nnt (bar - ba ' doz - nut), 71 . The 
physic-nut, a product of Curcas pu7'gans 
{Jatropha Curcas). See CUECAS. 
Barbaresque (bar-bar-esk'), a. Character- 
istic of barbarians; barbarous. De Qiiin- 
cey. [Bare.] 

Baric (bar'ik), a. [Gr. barys, heavy.] Per- 
taining or relating to weight, more espe- 
cially the weight of the atmosphere as mea- 
sured by the barometer. 

Barken (biirk'en), a. Consisting or made of 
bark. ‘ Barken knots.’ ]yhiUicr. 
Barnaby-bright (biir'na-bi-brit), 71 . The 
day of St. Barnabas the Apostle, the 11th of 
June, which in old style was the day of the 
summer solstice, or as put by the old rhyme: 

‘ Ba7'nahy-hright, the longest day and the 
shortest night.’ 

The steward . . . adjourned the court to Jiiir- 
naby-bright that they might have clay enough before 
them. Addison, 

Baronietry (ba ■ rom ' et - ri), 71 . The art or 
operation of 'conducting barometrical mea- 
surements, experiments, observations, or 
the like. 

A scrap of parchment hung by geometry, 

(A great refinement in barimutry\, 

Caii, like the stars, foretell the weather. Svjift. 

Barramunda (bar-a-raun'da), n. [Native 
Australian name.] A remarkable Austra- 
lian fish belonging to the Dipnoi or ‘double- 
breathers ’, these fishes being so called be- 
cause they have a respiration by lungs as 
well as by gills. See DiPKOl. 

Barrel-vault (bar'el-valt), 71 . The simplest 
form of vault, having a semicircular roof. 
See Vault. 

Barycentric (bar-i-sen'trik), a. [Gr. barys, 
heavy, and kentro7i, centre,] Of, pertain- 
ing, or relating to the centre of gravity.— 
Baryce7it7'ic calculus, an application to geo- 
metry of themechanical theory of the centre 
of gravity, executed in two distinct ways, 
according as metrical or descriptive geo- 
metrical properties are to be investigated. 
Basaltoid (ba-sJi.lt'oid), a. {Basalt, and Gr. 
eklos, resemblance.] Allied in appearance 
or nature to basalt; resembling basalt. 
Base-buriLer (bas'bern-er), 71 . A base-burn- 
ing surface or stove. See Base-buii??tng. 
Basic, [add.] Basic slag, the .slag of refuse 
matter got in making basic steel, now 
largely used as a fertilizer on account of 
the phosphate of lime it contains.— JBasac 
steel, steel made by what is called the basic 
or Thoraas-Gilchrist process, according to 
which the Bessemer converter receives a 
lining containing lime or other earthy base 
so .as to absorb the phosphorus contained 
in the melted pig-iron and allow of a cheap 
metal being thus converted into steel. 
Basibyal (ba-si-hi'al), a. In aiiat. relating 
to or connected with the body or basal 
portion of the hyoid bone. 
Basioccipital(ba'si-ok-sip"i-tal), a. In a7iat. 
pertaining to or connected with the base 
of the occipital bone. 

Basipetal (ba-sip'e-tal), a. [L. basis, a base, 
and peto, to seek.] Tending to the centre. 
Specifically, in bot, a term applied to a leaf 
in which the axis appears first, and on its 
sides the lobes and leaflets spring from 
above downwards, the base being developed 
after the tip. 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, yob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; SH, then; th, iAin; w, wig; wli, ivhig; zh, azure.— See Kxi. 
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Basisphenoid (lia-si-sfe'uoid), a. In anat, 
pertaining to or connected with the base or 
posterior portion of the sphenoid bone. 
BasK:et-l>eagie (bas'ket-be-gl), n. A beagle 
used in hunting a hare that was slipped 
from a basket to be coursed. ‘ Grey-headed 
sportsmen, wlio had sunk from fox-hounds 
and coursing.’ Sir If. Scott. 
Basket-liare (baslvet-liar), n, A captive 
liare slipped from a basket to be coursed in 
the absence of other game. 

Basset, Basset -liound (bas'et, bas'et- 
houud), n. [Fr. htmet, lit. a dog that stands 
low on the legs, dim. of has, basse, low. 
See Bass. 3 A short-legged dog .specially 
employed in unearthing foxes or badgers. 
Bastard-bar (bas't6rd-biir), n, InAer. same 
as Baston, 3. 

Bastard-senna (bas'terd-sen-na), n. Same 
as BkuMersenrut. 

Bastionaiy (bas'ti-on-a-ri), a. Pertaining 
to or consisting of bastions ; as, systems of 
bast ionary f ortitication . 

Batement-ligbt (bat'ment-lit), n. In arch. 
one of the lights in the upper part of a win- 



dow of the Perpendicular style, abated, or 
only half the width of those below. 

BatrachopMdia (bat'ra-ko-ftd"i-a), n. pi 
[Gr. batrachos, II frog, and 02 )hts, a serpent.] 
Same as Ophiomor^^ha. 

Eay-ice (bii'is), yi. Ice recently formed on 
the ocean. 

Bay-leaf (ba'lef), n. The leaf of the sweet-bay 
or laurel- tree (i aura 6* nobilis). These leaves 
are aromatic, arereputedstimulantandiiar- 
cotic, and are used in medicine, cookery, 
and confectionery. 

Bay-mabogany (bfVma-hog-an-i), n. .Same 
as Bay-yoood. 

Bay-wood (ba'w'pd), n. The variety of ma- 
hogany chiefly exported from Honduras. It is 
softer and less finely marked than the variety 
known us Spanish mahogany, but is the 
largest and most abundant kind. See Ma- 
HOUANY. 

Beading, n. [add.] A preparation added 
to weak spirituous liquors to cause them 
to carry a l>ead, and to hang in pearly drops 
about the sides of the bottle or glass when 
poured out or shaken, it being a popular 
notion that .spirit is strong in proportion as 
it shows such globules. A very small quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol or oil of almonds mixed 
with rectified spirit is often used for this 
purpose. 

Beak-head (bSk'hed), yi. An ornament re- 
sembling the head and beak of a bird, used 



Beak-head Moulding, Etton Church, Yorkshire. 

as an enrichment of mouldings in ISTorman 
architecture. 

Beamily (bem'i-li), «du. In a beamy or 
beaming manner; radiantly. ‘ A bright halo, 
shining beamily.' Keats. 

Beat, v.t. [add.] To heat the boutids, to 
go round the bounds of a parish in a formal 
way.and to strike with rods at certain iioints 
the landmarks that define them. 

Beaujolais (bd-zho-la), n. A variety of light 
red Burgundy wine. 

Beauty-sleep (bu'ti-slsp), n. The sleep 
taken before midnight, and popularly re- 
garded as the most refreshing portion of 
the night’s repose. 

A medical man, -who may be called up at any 
moment, must make sure of his bituHy-sietp. 

Kingsley. 

BeHotcb (be-blochO, v.t. To cover with 
blots or blotches, as of ink. Southey. 

BeboOted (be-bot'ed), p. and a. An em- 
phatic form of Booted. ‘Couriers . . . be- 
strapped and bebooted. ’ Carlyle. 


Becoronet (be-ko'rd-net), v.t. To adorn, as 
with a coronet ; to coronet. Carlyle. 
Becnxse (be-kers'), v.t. To shower curses 
on. C. Ileade. 

Bediadem (be-di'a-dem), v.t. To crown or 
adorn with a diadem. Carlyle. 
Bedizenment (be-diz'n-ment), n. The act 
of bedizening; the state of being bedizened; 
that which bedizens. ‘The bedizenment of 
the great spirit’s sanctuary with skulls.’ 
Kingsley. ‘Strong Dames of the Market 
. . . with oak-branclies, tricolor bedizen^ 

ment.’ Carlyle. 

Bed-rock (bedh'ok), n. 1. The rock form- 
ing a bed or foundation to any strata or 
deposit above it.— 2, Fig. that which forms 
a basis or foundation for anything. 
Bee-nettle (be'net-l), n. A species of hemp- 
nettle, Galeopsus versicolor. See GALEOPSIS. 
Beet (bet), v.t. [See Betb.] To mend, as a 
fire, by adding fuel ; tobete; hence, to rouse; 
to encourage. [Old English and Scotch.] 

It heats me, it me, 

And sets me a’ on flame. JStirns. 

Befetter (be-fet'er), v.t. To confine with 
fetters; hence, to deprive of freedom. 

‘ Tongue - tied, befeitered, heavy - laden 

nations.’ Carlyle. 

Befoul (be-fouV), V. t. To make foul or dirty; 
to soil; to tarnish. 

Lawyers can live m'CaoivA befoiding each other’s 
names. Trollope. \ 

Befrill (bs-fril'), v.t. To furnish or deck ' 
i with a frill or frills. ‘ The vicar’s white- i 
: haired mother, befrilled . . . with dainty 
cleanliness.’ George Eliot, 

Befrizz (be-friz’). v.t. To curl the hair of; 
to frizz. 'Be/rizzed and bepowdered corn*- , 
tievB.' Contemp. Rev. i 

Befuddle (be-fud'l), v.t To stupefy or 
muddle with liquor; to make stupidly ' 
drunk. i 

Begift (be-gift'), v.t. To confer gifts on; to 
load with presents. Carlyle. 

Begirdle (be-g^r'dl), v.t. To surround or 
encircle, as with a girdle. 

Like a ring of iron they . , . begirdle her from 
shore to shore. Carlyle. 

Beglare (be-glarO, v.t. To glare at or on. 
[A humorous coinage.] 

So that a bystander without beholding Mrs. Wilfer 
at all must have known at whom she was glaring by 
seeing her refracted from the countenance of the 
beglared one, Dickens. 

Begroau (be-gron'), v.t. To receive with 
groans; to assail with groans, as a mark of 
disapprobation. 

Patriot Brissot, beshouted this day by the patriot 
galleries, shall find himself begroaned by them, on 
account of his limited patriotism. Carlyle. 

Behave, u. [add.] This word, when used in- 
transitively and reflexively, has sometimes, 
In colloquial language, a good sense, having 
the force of to behave well, to conduct 
one’s self well, the modifying adverb being 
implied; as, the boy will get iris holidays if 
he behaves ; behave yourselves and you will 
be duly rewimled. 

Behither t (be-hiTH’6r), prep. On this side of. 

‘Two miles behither Clifden.’ Evelyn. 
Beige (bazh), n. [Fr.,from It. higio, gray.] 
A light woollen fabric, made of wool of the 
natural colour, that is, neither dyed nor 
bleached. 

Bejuco (ba-hS'kO), n, [American Spanish.] 
A slender, reed-like, twining plant of Cen- 
tral America; a liana. 

The serpent-Uke befzico winds his spiral fold on fold 
Round the tall and stately ceiba till it withers in his 
hold. Whittier. 

Belleter (beVe-ter), n. A bell-founder; a 
maker of bells. 

On the tenor , at Great Bradley we recognize the 
time-honoured name of a belleter whom Mr. Srahl- 
schmidt, as we mentioned in reviewing his book on 
London bells, restored to renown, Athenaum, 

Belietristic (bel-Iet-ris^tik), a. Pertaining 
or relating to belles-lettres. 

Bellite (belTt), n. [From the name Bell.l 
An explosive substance recently introduced, 
fired by means of a detonator, and having 
as its chief ingredient ammonium nitrate. 
Beil-punch (bel'punsh), n. A small punch 
fitted to the jaws of a pincers-shaped instru- 
ment, combined with a little bell which 
sounds when the punch makes a perforation. 
Such punches are generally used to cancel 
tickets, as in tramway cars, <fec., as a check 
on the conductors, the ringing of the hell 
indicating to thepassenger thathis ticket has 
been properly punched, and that the blank 
cut has passed into a receptacle in the in- 
strument from which the blanks are taken 


and counted by an official of the company. 
Other forms of bell-punches are in use, as a 
combined tell-tale and bell, the ringing of 
which indicates to anofflcialat some distance 
that the instrument has been duly pressed. 
See TELL-TALJ5, 2 (/). 

Belted- [add.] Belted cruisers, a class of 
British ships of war protected by a belt of 
armour at the water-line, and having an 
armoured deck. 

Bemeet (lie-meto, v.t To meet. 

Our very loving sister, well bemet. Shak. 

Bemitre (be-nri'ter), v.t To adorn with a 
mitre. Carlyle. 

Bemouth (be-mouTH’), v. t To utter with an 
affected, big, swelling voice; to mouth, ‘in 
Miltonic blank bevioutked.’ Southey. 
Bemurmur (be-m6r'mer), r. t. 1. To murmur 
round. ‘ Bemurmured now by the lioarse- 
fiowing Danube,’ Carlyle.— %. To greet with 
murmurs, as of discontent or the like. 

So fare the eloquent of France, befftnrviured. be- 
shouted, Carlyle. 

Bemuzzle (be-nniz'l), v.t To put a muzzle 
on; to muzzle, Carlyle, 

Bene (ben), n. [A. Sax. Mn, a prayer.] A 
prayer; a request; an entreaty. Wordsivorth. 
[Provincial English.] 

Benedictine, [add.] A well-known sort of 
liqueur resembling chartreuse, prepared by 
the Benedictine monks of the abbey of 
Fecamp, ISTormandy, from fine brandy and 
the juices of plants growing (partly at least), 
in the neighbourliood. It is said to have 
been made here since 1510, and is believed, 
to possess digestive, antispasmodic, and 
other virtues. 

Benedictional (ben-e-dik'shon-al), n. In. 
the R. Cath. Ch. a book containing a collec- 
tion of benedictions or blessings. 

Benjamin, n. [add.] 3. A kind of topcoat oi*- 
overcoat worn by men. 

Benthamism (ben’tham-izm), n. That doc- 
trine of ethics or of social and political 
economy taught by Jeremy Bentlmn, the- 
sum of w'hich may be thus stated;— The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number- 
is the end of all true moral action. Nature 
having placed mankind under the govern- 
ment of two sovereign masters, Pleasure 
and Pain, it is for them alone to point out. 
what we ought to do. This doctrine is the 
■foundation of Utilitarianism (which see). 
Benthamite ( ben ' tham - it ), n. Due who- 
holds or favours the doctrine of 'Bentham- 
ism.' 

Benthonic (ben-thon'ik), a. [Gr. benthos, 
the depths of the sea.] Pertaining to the 
sea-bottom ; living on the sea-bottom. 

^ In addition to the strictly benthonic, or bottom- 
living animals, there are likewise in deep-water 
regions numerous fishes, crustaceans and other 
organisms which live within loo fathoms of the- 
bottom, and occasionally rest upon it. 

yames Geikie. 

Bepommel (bs-pum'mel), v.t. To pommel 
or beat soundly; to give a good drubbing- 
to. ‘ Bepommelled and stoned by irreproach- 
able ladies of the straitest sect of the Phari- 
sees.’ Thackeray. 

, Berascal (lie-ras'kal), v.t To call or address, 
by the opprobrious term rascal. Fielding. 
Berihand, Berihbon(be-rib'and, be-rib'on), 
v.t To adorn or deck with u ribbon or rib- 
bons. ‘Bonged mid heribhoyicd.' Miss Bur- 
ney. ‘Nut-brown maids bedizened and 
berihanded.’ Carlyle, 

Berthage (l.uirtlriaj), n. A clmra-e made on 
vessels occupying a berth hi a dock or har- 
bour. 

Bescour (be-skour'), v.t To scour over; to- 
overrun. 

France _too is bescoured by a devil’s pack, the bay.- 
ing of which . . . still sounds in the mind's ear. 

_ Carlvle. 

Beseechingness (be-sech'ing-nes), ?i.. The 
state or quality of being beseeching or ear- 
nestly solicitous ; entreaty. George Eliot 
Beshout (be-shout'), v. t To greet or receive- 
with shouts. Carlyle. See quot. under 
Begroan. 

Besing (be-sing'), v.t To praise or celebrate- 
in song. ‘The Charter which has been so- 
much besung.' Dickens. 

Bespeech (be-speclf), v. t To annoy or tor- 
ment by much speech-making. Carlyle 
Bespout (he-spout'), v.t To annoy or har- 
ass with much loud, empty speaking. Car- 
lylo. 

Bespy (be-spiO, v.t. To subject to espionage; 
to set spies upon. ‘ His own friends of the 
! people . . , bespied, beheaded.’ Carlyle. 
Best (best), v.t 1. To get the better oJf ; to 
show one’s self superior to, — 2. To overreachi 
or outwit. 


oil, pound; 
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Bestarred (be-st'ar<l'), a. Covered with 
stars; decorated with stars,as those forming 
personal decorations of honour. Thackeray. 
Bestiarian (bes-ti-a'ri-an), oi, [L. hestia, a 
beast : the word was suggested by humani- 
tarian.'} One who takes an interest in the 
kind treatment of beasts : the term has been 
applied to those persons who oppose vivi- 
section, and was invented by Darwin. 
Bestrap (be-strap'), v.t. To coniine with a 
strap or straps. 

Th(i young lion's whelp has to grow up all de- 
,<;trappiid, beinuzzled. Carlyle. 

Betitled (be-ti'tld), a. Honoured with a 
title or titles. Thackeray. 

Betterment, [add.] An increase in the 
value of property not from any improve- 
ment effected on it by the owner but from 
increase of population or other cause. Ac- 
cording to some theorists such an increase 
should belong to the community and not to 
the individual x>roprietor. 

Betweemty (be-twen'i-ti), n. Tlie state 
ur quality of being between; intermediate 
condition; that which occupies an inter- 
mediate space, place, or position. 'To 
rejoin heads, tails, and betweenities.’ 
Southey. 

The house is not Gothic, but of that betuieenily 
intervened when Gothic declined and Palladian was 
creeping in. //. IValfole, 

BewMslcer (be-whis'k6r), v.t. To furnish 
with whiskers; to imt whiskers on. ‘She 
who bewhiskered St. Bridget.’ Stern, e. 
Striplings bewhiskered with burnt cork,’ 
Irving. 

Bewing (be- wing'), v.t. To give or add 
wings to. ‘An angel - throng bewinged.’ 
Poe. 

Bibelot (l^eh-ld), n. [Fr.] Some small object 
kept in a room for its curiosity or rarity ; a 
nick-nack. 

Biblicality (Inb-li-kal'i-ti), n. The state of 
lieing biblical ; something relating to, con- 
nected with, or contained in the feble. 
Carlyle. 

Bibliolater (hib-li-ol'a-tfir), n. Some as 
Bibliolatrist. ‘ The mistaken zeal of bibli- 
olaters.’ Huxley. 

Bicavitary (bi-kavl-ta-ri), a. [L. prefix hi-, 
two, twice, and E. cavity.} Consisting of or 
possessing two cavities. 

Bicentenary (bi-senTe-na-ri), n. [L. prefix 
bi, two, twice, and E. centenary.} 1. That 
which consists of or comprehends two hun- 
dred; the space of two hundred years.— 
2. The commemoration of any event that 
happened two hundred years before, as the 
birth of a great man. 

Bicentenary (bi-seiTte-na-ri), a. [See the 
noun.] Relating to or consisting of two 
Imndred; relating to two hundred years; 
as, a bicentenary celebration. 

Bicentennial (bi-sen-ten'ni-al), a. [L. pre- 
fix bi, two, twice, and E. centennial.} 1. 
Consisting of or lasting two hundred years ; 
as, a bicentennial period. — 2. Occurring 
every two hundred years. 

Biconvex (bi-kon'veks), a. [Px’eflx bi, two, 
twice, and convex.} Convex on both sides ; 
double convex, as a lens. See Lens. 
Bicornons, Eicornnate (bl-kor'nus', bi-kor'- 
nu-at), a. [L. bi, bis, double, and cormi, pi. 
cornua, a horn.] Having two horns, having 
two projections compared to horns; as, a 
bicormiate uterus. Prof. Flower. 

Bicycle (bi'si-kl), v.t. and i. pret. and pp. 
bicycled; ppr. bicycling. To ride on a bicycle; 
to traverse on a bicycle. 

Bicycler (bx'sik-ler), n. One who bicycles 
or uses a bicycle. 

Biddable (bid'a-bl), a. Obedient to a bid- 
ding or command ; willing to do what is 
bidden ; compliant ; docile. 

She is e-Mceedingly attentive and useful ; ... in- 
" deed I never saw'a more biddable woman, Dickens. 

Bike (bik), n. A common colloquial or slang 
contraction of bicycle. »So also to hike and 
biker. 

Biliteral (bi-lit'er-al), n. A biliteral word ; 
a word, root, or syllable formed of two 
letters. A. E. Sayce. 

Bill (bil), v.t. [add.] To post up bills in or 
on ; to cover with posters. 

He may also bill the town if he pleases ; and by 
choosing such a hall as St. James’s he may make 
sure of reaching by posters and so forth, the best of 
the population. R. A. Proctor. 

Billy (birii), n. 1. Same as Sluhbing-billy.— 
2. Stolen metal of any kind. [Slang.]— 3. A 
small metal bludgeon that may be carried 
in the pocket. [Slang.]— 4. The common 
name in Australia for a tin vessel for cook- 
ing that may be easily carried about. 


Bilopbodont (bi-lof o-dont), a. [Prefix bi, 
two, Gr, lophos, crest, odouSt odontos, a 
tooth.} Having two crests or ridges ; said 
of the molar teeth of certain animals. Bncy. 
Brit. 

Bimetallism (bi-met'al-izm), n. That sys- 
tem of coinage which recognizes coins of 
two metals, as silver and gold, as legal ten- 
der to any amount, or in other words, the 
concurrent use of coins of two metals as a 
circulating medium at a fixed relative value. 
This coinage was superseded by the bimetallic 
(gold and silver) coinage of Creesus, and bimetallism \ 
was the rule in Asia down to Alexander’s time in the 
fixed ratio of one to thirteen and alhalf between the 
two jnetals. Academy. 

Bimetallist (bi-met'al-ist), n. One who 
favours bimetallism or a currency of two 
metals. 

Among the advocates of double currency on the 
Continent have been many eminent economists. Yet 
an Englishman might almost as well avow himself a 
protectionist as a bimetallist. Academy. 

Bin (bin), v.t. pret. and pp. binned; ppr, 
binning. To put into or store in a bin ; as, 
to bin liquor. 

Binanrai (bi-n^r’al), a. [L. binus, double, 
and atiris, the ear.] 1 . Having two ears.— 
2. Pertaining to both ears ; fitted for being 
simultaneously used by two ears ; as, a 
naurat stethoscope, which has two con- 
nected tubes capped by small ear-pieces. 
Bindweb (bind'web), n. In ariat the con- 
nective tissue uniting the gray cellular with 
the white fibrous matter of the brain and 
spinal cord ; neuroglia. 

Bioblast (Ixi'o-blast), n. [Gr. Mos, life, and 
blastos, a germ.] In hiol. a minute mass of 
transparent, amorphous protoplasm having 
formative power. 

Biodymamic (bi'o-di-nam"ik), a. [Gr, bios, 
life, and dynamis, force.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to vital force, power, or energy. 
Biogeaesist, Biogenist (bi- 6 -Jen'e-sist, bi- 
oj'e-nist), n. One who favours the theory of 
biogenesis. 

Biogeny (bi-oj'e-ni), n. Same as Biogenesis. 
Huxley. 

Biographee (bi-og'ra-fe"), n. One whose life 
has been written by a biographer ; the sub- 
ject of a biography. 

There is too much of the biographer in it [Forster’s 
Life of Dickens}, and not enough of the bwciraphee. 

Athenceum. 

Biomagnetic (l>i'o-mag-net"ik), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to bioinagnetism. 
Biomagnetism (bi'o-mag'net-izm), n. [Gr. 
bios, life, and E. magnetism.} Same as Ani- 
mal Magnetism. See under Magnetism. 
Biometry (bi-om'et-ri), n. [Gr. bios, life, 
and metron, a measure.] The measurement 
of life; specifically, the calculation of the 
probable duration of human life. 

Bionomics (bi-o-nom'iks), 7i. [Gr. bios, life, 
nomos, law, custom.] In zool. that depart- 
ment which treats of the habits or manners 
and customs of animals. 

Bionomy (bi-on'o-mi), n. [Gr. bios, life, 
nomos, law.] Tbe doctrines of the laws of 
life or animal functions. 

Biopbysiograpliy (bT 6 *fiz-i- 0 g"ra-li), n. [Gr. 
bios, life, and E. physiography.} A name 
for descriptive zoology and botany. 
Biopbysiology (bi' 6 -fiz-i-oT'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
bios, life, andE. physiology.'} The physiology 
of living organisms; physiological botany 
and zoology. 

Bioplast (bi' 6 -plast), n. A living particle 
of bioplasm. 

Bioplastic (bi- 6 -plas'tik), a. Pertaining to 
a bioplast; bioplasraic. 

Biostatical (bTd-stat'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to biostatics. 

Biostatics (bi-o-stat'iks), n. [Gr, bios, life, 
and E. statics.} That branch of biology 
which deals with structure as related to 
functions. 

Biotic, Biotical(bi.ot'ik:, bi-ot'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
biotikos, from Mos, life.] Pertaining to life 
in its scientific aspects ; vital, 

Biramous (bi-ra'mus), a. [L. prefix bi, two, 
twice, and ramus, a branch. Possessing or 
consisting of tw’o branches; dividing into 
two branches, as the limbs of cirripedes. 
JEf. A. Nicholson. 

Birch (berch), v.t. To beat or punish with 
a birch rod. 

There I was there I was bred, 

There like a little Adam fed 

From Learning’s woeful tree. Hood. 

Bird-baiting _(b 6 rd'bat-ing), n. The catch- 
ing of birds with clap-nets. Fielding. 
Biscacha (bis-ka'cha), n. Same as 'Viscacha. 
Bisector (bi-sekter), n. One who or that 
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which bisects; a line drawn through an 
angle of a triangle and bisecting that angle 
or the opposite side. 

Bishop, [add.] One of the pieces in the 
game of chess, having its upper section 
carved into the shape of a mitre. 

Bishopship (bish'up-ship), «. Same as 
Bishopdom. Milton. 

Bitheism (bi'the-izm), ?i. [L. prefix bi, two, 
twice, ana E. theism.} A belief in the ex- 
istence of two Gods. 

Bitter (bit'ter), v.t. To make bitter; to give 
a bitter taste to. 

Would not horse-aloes bitter it [beer] as tvell ? 

'Dr. Wolcot. 

Bizcacha (bis-ka'cha), n. Same as 'Viscacha. 

Blackamoorkiii (biack'a-mor-kin), n. A 
little blackamoor; a little nigger. Thack- 
eray. [Humorous.] 

Black-back (blak'bak), n. The great black- 
backed gull (Larus marinus). Kingsley. 

Black-heart (blak'hart), n. A species of 
cherry of many varieties, so called from the 
fruit being heart-shaped and having a skin 
nearly black. 

The Minnetted black-hearts ripen dark 
All thine, against the garden wall. Tennyson, 

Blastide (blas'tid), n. [Gr, blastos, a germ, 
and eidos, resemblance.] In hiol. a minute 
clear space on the segments of the fecun- 
dated ovum of an organism, which is the 
primary indication of the cytoblast or nxi- 
clens. 

Blastogenesis (blas-to-jen'e-sis), n. [Gr. 
blastos, a germ, and genesis, generation.] 

In reproduction by gemmation or 
budding. 

Blastomere (blas'to-mer), n. [Gr. blastos, a 
germ, and meros, a portion. ] Inembryology, \ 

a portion of fecundated protoplasm which ‘ 

divides from other parts of the ovum after 
impregnation, and may remain united as a 
single cell-aggregate, or some or all of which 
may become separate organisms. 

Blastopore (hlas'to-por), n. [Gr. blastos, 
germ, and poros, a pore or passage,] In 
embryology, an aperture formed in an ovum 
at a very early stage (the hlastula form) 
by the invagination of the wall of the em- 
bryonic cell. 

Blastosphere (blas'to-sfer), n. [Gr. blastos, 
a germ, and E. sphere. ] In embryology, the 
hollow globe or sphere originating from the 
formation of blastomeres on the periphery 
of an impregnated ovum. 

Blastostyle (blas'to-stil), n. [Gr. blastos, a 
germ, and stylos, a column.] A term ap- 
plied by Prof. Allman to certain column- 
shaped zooids in the Hydrozoa which are 
destined to produce generative buds, 

Blastula (blas'tfi-la), n, [A dim. form from 
Gr. blastos, a germ.] In embryology, an 
embryo so far developed from a germ or 
ovum as to consist of a sac formed of a 
single layer of cells. 

Blastulation (bias- tu-la'shon), n. In 
embryology, the change or process by which 
a germ becomes a blastula. 

Blazer (bla'zer), n, A colloquial name for 
a bright-coloured jacket or short coat, usu- 
ally of flannel, worn often by players at 
cricket or tennis. 

: Blepbaris (blefar-is), n. [Gr. blepharis, an 
eyelash, referring to the long fillaments pro- 
ceeding from the fins.] A genus of fishes 
allied to the mackerel and the dory, and 
including the hair-tinned dory (B. m-mtus), 
a fish found on the Atlantic shores of North 
America. 

Blepharitis O^lef-a-rTtis), n. [From Gr. 
bUpharon, eyelid.] Inflammation of the eye- 
lids. 

Bloke (blok), n. Same as Bloak. 

Blondness (blond'nes), n. The state of being 
blond; fairness. ‘Infantine blondness.’ 

George Eliot, 

Bloodgniltless (blud'gilt-les), a. Free from 
the guilt or crime of shedding blood, or 
murder. WalpoU. 

Bloused (bloust), p. and a. Wearing a 
blouse. ‘A bloused and bearded French- 
man or two,’ Kingsley. 

Blowing (blo'ing), n. Same as Blowen. ‘ On 
a lark with black-eyed Sal (his blowing).' 

Byron. 

Blue-grass, [add.] Also a name of various 
other grasses, such as Kentucky blue-grass 
{Poa pratensis), highly valued for pastur- 
age and hay. 

Blue-gum (blb'gum), n. A species of Euca- 
lyptus or gum-tree {E. globulus), a large and 
valuable Australian tree possessing valuable 
medicinal properties and now planted in 
malarious localities in various countries 
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with valuable results. It yields the drug 
eiicalyptol. . , 

Bluet (blo'et), n. [From Fr, Umtte, a hind 
of cloth, bluet, corn-flower, both from bleu, 
blue.] 1. A kind of blue woollen cloth for- 
merly in use. Kingsley. -^2. Goni-flower or 
blue-bottle {Centaurea Cyanus). 

Blustery (blus't^r-i), a. Blustering; blus- 
terous; raging; noisy. ‘A hollow, blustery, 
pusillanimous, and unsound one [person’s 
character].’ Curlyle. 

Boart (bort), n. Same as Bort 
Bock-Leer, Bock-bier (bok'ber), n. [Should 
be rather ftccfc-beer, being derived from the 
town Einibsoh, long celebrated for its beer, 
but the name has been modified by the in- 
fluence of book, a goat, a &wcj 5:.] A kind of 
German beer, a double strong variety of 
lager-beer, darker in colour than the ordin- 
ary kinds, less bitter in taste, and consider- 
ably more intoxicating. 

Bodega (bo-da’ga), n. [Sp. See Apothe- 
cary.] A Spanish wine -shop or wine- 
cellar, 

Boiaarea (bo-ma're-a), n, [From Boma7'e, a 
French botanist of the eighteenth century.] 

A genus of amaryllidaceous twining plants, 
natives of South America. See Salsilla. 
Bouboimiere (boli-bon-i-ar), n. [Fr., from 
&on.6o?i.] A box for holding bon-bons or 
sugar-plums. Thackeray. 

Bond. [add.l The state of being deposited 
or placed In a bonded warehouse or store ; 
as, tea and wine still in bond. 

Bonder (bon'd^r), n. [From Ban. boiide, pi. 
bonder, a yoeman, a peasant, same as A.Sax. 
hoada, a householder, the hand of husband.} 
In Scandinavia a small land-holder; a yeo- 
man. 

Bondholder (bond'hold-Sr), n. One who 
holds a bond or bonds for money lent or 
advanced. 

Bone-cave (bon'kav), n. A cave in which I 
are found bones of extinct animals, some- 
times together with the bones of man or 
other traces of his contemporaneous exist- 
ence. 

Bone-glue (bon'glu), An inferior kind of 
glue obtained from bones. 

Boobyism (bo'bi-izm), The state or qua- 
lity of being a booby; stupidity; foolishness. 
‘Lamentable ignorance and boobyism on the 
stage of a private theatre.’ Didce'as. 
Booby-trap (bb'bi-trap), n. A trap to catch 
a booby; a contrivance intended to play off 
a practical joke on some person, as a vessel 
with water so placed that it will fall on him 
when he opens a door. 

Boodle (bo’dl), n. [An Americanism; pro- 
bably from B. boedel, goods, lumber.] 1, 
Crowd, pack, lot, or company.— 2. Goods or 
money fraudulently obtained; ill-gotten 
gains. 

BooMag-clerk(buk'ing-klark), n. The clerk 
or official who supplies passengers with 
tickets at a booking-office, 

Bookwright (bukrit), 7i. A writer of books; 
an author: a term of slight contempt. 
Kingsley. 

Boom (bbm), n, [From boom in sense of 
noise.] A sudden condition of great activity, 
as in some kind of business; a sudden brisk- 
ness or rise of prices, as in some industry 
or trade or in commercial alfairs. 
Boot-stocking <bot'stok-ing), n, A large 
stocking which covers the leg like a jack- 
boot. ' His boot-stochmgs coming high above 
the knees.’ Southey. 

Bore-hole (bdr'hol), n. A hole made in the 
earth in boring for minerals, water, &c. 
Boroglyceride (bo-ro-gU'se-rid), n. ^ [From 
boron and glycerine,} An antiseptic com- 
pound consisting of 92 parts of glycerine to 
6*2 parts of boraeic acid, to which is added, 
when used to preserve meat, oysters, milk, 
eggs, &c., about fifty times its weight of 
water. 

Bottlo-bellied (botfl-bel-Ud), a. Having a 
belly shaped like a bottle; having a swell- 
' ■ ing-out prominent belly. ‘ Some choleric, 
bottle-bellied, old spider.' F". Irving. 
Bottlor (bot'i^r), n. One who bottles ; spe- 
cifically, one whose occupation it is to put 
liquors, as wine, spirits, ale, into bottles, 

and sell the bottled liquor. 

Bottle-tree (botl-tre), n. A singular Aus- 
tralian tree, the trunk of which bulges out 
to an immense size. See Belabeghea in 
,'\s 'Btoi 



A mossy track* all over dmgheei 
■ For half a mile or more. CoUri^ge. 


Bouleversemeut (bbl-vers-man), n. [Fr.] 


The act of overthrowing or overturning; 
the state of beingoverthrown or overturned; 
overthrow ; overturn ; subversion ; hence, 
generally, convulsion or confusion. 
Bowstring-bridge (bo'string-hrij), n. Same 
as Tension-bridge. . , 

Box, n. [add.] The phrase to be in the 
wrong box, has, it seems, a respectable anti- 
quity. 

If you will hear how St. Augustine expoundeth 
that place, you shall perceive that are in a 
•wrong box. Ridley ( 1554 ). 

I perceive that you and I are in a wrong box. 

y. Udall (1588). 

Boycott (boi'kot), ■«.£. [From Captain Boy- 
cott, an Irish landlord, the first prominent 
victim of the system.] 1. To combine m 
refusing to work for, to buy from, or sell to, 
or in general to give assistance to, or have 
dealings with, on account of difference of 
opinion or the like in social or political 
matters : a word introduced under the aus- 
pices of the Land League in Ireland in 1880. 

Boycotting was not only used to punish evicting 
landlords and agents, tenants guilty of paying rent, 
and tradesmen who ventured to hold dealings with 
those against whom the League had pronounced its 
anathema ; but the League was now strong enough 
to use this means as an instrument of e.xtending its 
organmation and filling its coffers. Shopkeepers who 
refused to join and .subscribe received reason to be- 
lieve that they would be deprived of their custom ; 
recalcitrant farmers found themselves without a mar- 
ket for their crops and cattle. 

Amtital Register (1880). 

2. To combine in refusing to buy, sell, 
accept, deal in, or in anyway countenance; 
as, to boycott a manufacturer’s goods. 

Boza, Booza (bd'za, bb'za), n. [Of Eastern 
origin.] An intoxicating fermented drink 
made in Egypt or elsewhere from millet- 
seed; also an intoxicating drink made from 
, darnel and hemp seed. 

Brachyodoat (brak' i - 0 - dont), a. [Gr. 
braehys, short, odous, odontos, a tooth.] 
Having a low or short crown: a term applied 
to certain forms of teeth in animals. Prof. 
Flower. 

Brack (brak), n. [A German term; akin to 
hi'ackish.} 1. In com. goods rejected as being 
inferior in quality; refuse.— 2, The rejec- 
tion of such goods after examination. ‘ The 
compulsory brack of herrings at the port 
of St. Petersburg.’ Newspaper. 

Bracker (brak6r), n. [See preceding art.] 
A persou appointed to examine goods, and 
separate what is of inferior quality. 

Brass, [add.] 1. In its colloquial and slang 
senses the use of the word is by no means 
modern; namely (a) money. 

We should scorn each bribing varlet’s brass. 

Bp. Hall. 

(&) Impudence; shamelessness. 

She in her defence made him appear such a rogue 
that the chief justice wondered he had the brass to 
appear in a court of j ustice. Roger North. 

2. pi. The brass musical instruments in a 
band or orchestra. 

Brassy (bras'i), u. The name of one of the 
clubs used in playing golf, a wooden club 
with a brass sole. 

Bread-basket (bredbas-ket), n. 1, A pa- 
pier-mdchd or metal tray used for holding 
bread at table*— 2. The stomach. [Slang.] 

Another came up to second him, but I let drive at 
th e mark, made the soup-maigre rumble in his bread- 
basket, and laid liiin sprawling. poote. 

Bread-wiimer (bred^win-6r), n. One who 
w^orks for the support of himself or of him- 
self and a family; a member of that section 
of the community whose earnings support 
both themselves and the women and chil- 
dren. 

Breech-block (brechblok), n. A movable 
piece at the breech of a breech-loading gun 
which is withdrawn for the insertion of the 
charge and closed before firing to receive 
the impact of the recoil. B. B. Knight. 
Breech-pin, Breech -screw (brech'pin, 
brechskrb), n. A plug screwed into the 
rear end of the barrel of a breech-loading 
firearm forming the bottom of the charge 
chamber. B. E. Knight 
Breech-sight (brechsit), n. The graduated 
sight at the breech of a gun, which, in con- 
junction with the front sight, seiwes to aim 
the gun at an object. B. H. Knight. 
Briar-root (bn'er-rbt), n. [The first part 
of this word is a corruption of Fr. bruyh-e, 
heath.] The root of the white heath, a shrub 
often growing to a large size. The roots 
are gathered extensively in the south of 
France and in Corsica for the purpose of 
being made into the tobacco-pipes now so 
much used under the name of hriar-rooi 
pipes, 


Bric-^-brac (brik-a-brak), n. [Fr, Accord- 
ing to Littre based on the phrase de brie ct 
de broc, by hook or by crook, brie being an 
old word meaning a kind of trap for catch- 
ing birds, &c., and broc, a pitcher or jug. 
BricHi-brac, would therefore be literally ob- 
jects collected by hook or crook.] A col- 
lection of objects having a certain interest 
or value from their rarity, antiquity, or the 
like, as old furniture, plate, china, curio- 
sities; articles of vertu. 

Two things only jarred on his eye in his hurried 
glance round the room; there was too much bric-d 
brae, and too many flowers. H. fCing.'iley. 

Bridgeless (brij'les), a. Without a liridge; 
not capable of being spanned as by a bridge. 
‘Bridgeless tide.’ Southey. 

Brinjal (brin-jaT), n. An Anglo-Indian name 
for the egg-plant or its fruit. 

Brio (bre'd), n. [It.] Sprightliness ; liveli- 
ness; life; vigour. ‘Painted with all his 
w^ell-known facility and bno.’ Thackeray, 
Briquette (bri-ket'), n. [Dim. from French 
brigue, a brick. See Brick.] A lump of 
fuel in the form of a brick, generally made 
from coal-dust, with some binding material 
such as coal-tar. 

Bristol Milk. A mixed beverage of wliich 
sherry is the chief ingredient ‘Plenty of 
; brave wine, and above all Bristol milk.’ 
Pepys. ‘A rich beverage made of the best 
Spanish wine, and celebrated over the whole 
kingdom as Bristol milk.' Macaulay. 

Brittle (britl), ^'.£. pret. & pp. hrittled] ppr. 
brittling. [Same origin as adj. hnttle; A. Sax, 
brytUan, to divide into pieces,] To cut up 
(a deer): an old hunting term. Kingsley. 
Broach-turner (broCh'tdr-ner), 71. A menial 
whose occupation it is to turn a broach; a 
turnspit. 

Dishwasher and broach-turner, loon ! to me 
Thou smellest all of kitchen as before. 

Tennyson, 

Broch (brofih), 71. [A Scottish word, akin to 
borough, burgh.} A name for certain pre- 
historic structures in Scotland of the nature 
of fortresses, low, circular, roofless towers, 
with walls of great thickness, built of un- 
hewn stones without lime or mortar, and 
entered by a narrow passage. They are 
most numerous in Orkney, Shetland, and 
the northern counties. 

.Brockage (brok'aj), n. [Probably akin to 
h'oken.] A defective inece produced in 
coining money. 

Bronco (brong'ko), 91. [Sp. bvo7icQ, rough, 
rude.] A name for a half-tamed or unbroken 
horse in some parts of the United States. 
Brontosaurus (bron'to-sa-rus), 71 . [Gr. 
bronU, thunder, sauros, a lizard.] A fossil 
reptile of huge size, but with a remarkably 
small skull. 

Bronzify (bronz'i-fi), v. t To represent by a 
bronze figure or statue; to cast in bronze, 
[Bare.] 

St. Michael descending upon the Fiend has been 
caught and bronzified just as he lighted on the castle 
of St, Angelo. Tiiackeray. 

Broom (brbm), v-t. To sweep or clear away, 
as with a broom. ‘The poor old workpeople 
broo7Yd7ig away the fallen leaves.’ Thack-- 
eray. 

Brumous (bro'mus), a. [L, bruma, the win- 
ter season.] Pertaining or relating to win-= 
ter; hence, foggy; misty; dull and sunless; 
as, a bru7nou8 climate. 

Brunet (bvii-na or brb-net'?), a. [Fr. bnmet, 
a male of brown or dark complexion, corre- 
sponding to the fem. bnmeite.} Of brown or 
dark complexion. [Bare.] 

Thus in the area which has been under considera- 
tion there are evidences of the existence of four races 
of men— (i) blond long-heads of tall stature; (2) brunet 
broad-heads of short stature; {3} Mongolian brunet 
broad-heads of sliort stature; U) brunet long-heads 
of short stature. Huxley. 

Brusbman (brush'man), n. A painter. 

How difficult in artists to allow 

To brother brushmen even a grain of merit! 

Dr. H ~olcct, 

Brusquerie (briisk-re). [Fr.] Sameasi?9m7^- 

7 WSS. 

Dorothea looked straight before her, and spoke 
with cold brusquerie. George Eliot, 

Bubble and Squeak. A dish consisting of 
fried beef and cabbage: probably so called 
from the sounds made during frying. Some- 
times also used contemptuously for some- 
thing specious, deceptive, worthless. 

Rank and title ! bubble andsqueak I No I not half 
so good as bubble and squeak; English beef and 
good cabbage. But foreign rank ana title ; foreign 
cabbage and beef! foreign bubble and foreign squeak. 

Ld. Zytion. 


Fate, i^r, fat, me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 1i, Sc. abztne; y, Sc, fey. 
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Buccinatory (biik'sin-a-to-ri), a. Of or per- 
taining to the buccinator or trumpeter’s 
muscle. ‘The buccinatory muscles along 
his cheeks.' Sterne. 

Buck (buk), v.i. To jump like a buck; to 
lump off the ground, bringing the feet to- 
gether and elevating the back: said of horses. 
Also used as v.t. with of. 

Buckeen (imk-eu'), n. [A dim. of Miclc; comp. 
squire and sgtiireen.} A would-be buck or 
dandy in Ireland with no profession and 
little pecuniary means. ThacJceray. 
Bucket-shop (buk'et-shop),>j. In financial 
slang, an office which professes to buy and 
sell shares such as are dealt in on the stock- 
exchange, but which in most cases does a 
mere betting business with those that deal 
with it, the transactions practically consist- 
ing in bets that stocks will rise or fail, the 
bettors gaining or losing according as they 
turn out to be right or wrong. 
Buck-jumper (buk'jump-^r), n. A horse 
that is apt to jump up with feet brought 
together and back arched, trying to unseat 
the rider. 

Buffer, [add.] Buffer state, in politics, a 
state which by arrangement between two 
more powerful states is left in a condition 
of independence between their territories in 
order to prevent them from being conter- 
minous. 

Bulger (bufj^r), ?i. A wooden club with a 
convex face used in golf. 

Bull -dog. [add.] 1. A cant name for a 
pistol; compare Barker. 

* I have always a brace of btdl-dogs about me.’ . . . 
So saying, he exliibited a very handsome, highly 
finished, and richly mounted pair of pistols. 

Sir PV. Scott. 

2. A bailiff. 

I sent for a couple of duU-do^s, and arrested him. 

Farquhar. 

Bulldoze (biiVdoz), v.t [An Americanism; 
origin doubtful.] 1. To administer strokes of 
a heavy whip or cowhide to ; to cowhide.— 
2. To coerce or intimidate at elections, as 
negroes by the whites, to influence their 
votes ; hence, to exercise political influence 
in any way. [Political slang.] 

Bulldozer (bufdoz-er), n. One who bull- 
dozes. 

Bull-roarer (buTror-er), n. A thin slip of 
wood a foot or so in length which by a thong 
or cord fastened to one end is whirled rapidly 
.11 the air, thus producing a peculiar roaring 
noise. It is a well-known plaything in 
Europe and is known almost all over the 
world, being often used in the rites or 
mysteries of primitive peoples. 

Bunker, [add.] A sandy hollow on a golf 
course, or any i>iece of bad ground maldng 
play difficult; a hazard. 

Bunodont (bu'no-dout), a. [Q-r. bounos, a 
hill or mound, and odous^ odontos, a tooth.] 
In zool. applied to molar teeth having 
rounded tubercles or elevations on their 
crowns. Prof. Flozoer. 

Burlap (berlap), n. [Origin unknown.] A 
coarse, heavy, textile fabric of jute, flax, 
manilla, or hemp used for bags or wrappers. 
A superior quality is sometimes manufac- 
tured and made into curtains. 
Burnet-saxifrage (ber'net-sak'si-fraj), n. 

Pwipinella Saxifraga, See Pimpinella. 
Burrower (bii'ro-6r), n. One who burrows; 
specifically, an animal, such as the rabbit, 
which excavates and inhabits burrows or 
hole.s in the earth; a burrowing animal. 
Butch, (bueh), u.i. To butcher, [Rare.] 

Take thy huge offal and white liver hence, 

Or in a twinkling of this true blue steel 

I shall be hutching thee from nape to rump. 

Sir H. Taylor. 

Butter-weight (but'er-wat), n. More than 
full weight; a larger or more liberal allow- 
ance than is usual or stipulated for: from 
a,n old local custom of allowing 18 to 22 oz. 
to the pound of butter. Swift 
Butthorn (but'thorn), n. [The first part of 
the word is probably the but of halibut the 
second part from its spiny surface.] A kind 
of star-fish, Asterias aurantiaea. See Star- 
fish. 

Buyable (bPa-bl), a. Capable of being bought 
or of being obtained for money. 

The spiritual fire which is in that man ... is not 
bttyable nor saleable. Carlyh, 

•By-product (bi'prod-ukt), n. A secondary 
or additional product; something produced, 
as in the course of a manufacture, in addi- 
tion to the principal product or material; 
as, wood-tar ifi obtained as a by-product in 
the destructive distillation of wood for the 
manufacture ol wood-vinegar or wood-spirit. 


C. 


Cabinet (kab‘'in-et), a. Confidential; secret; i 
private. ^ In accordance with this sense the 
term cabinet couucU Avas long in genei*al use 
before it became specifically applied in po- 
litics. 

Those are cabinet councils 

And not to be communicated. Massinger. 

Others still gape t’ anticipate 

The cabinet designs of Fate. Hndibras. 

Cabochon (ka-bo-shofi'), n. [Fr.] A precious 
stone polished but not cut. 

Cabotage (kab'o-taj), n. [Fr. cabotage ; ori- 
gin doubtful] The coasting or carrjdng 
trade by sea. R. F. Burton. 

Cabotinolatry (kab'o-tin-oFa-tri), n. [From 
Fr. cabotin, a strolling player, a poor player; 
and -olatry, as in idolatry.'] Worship or 
undue admiration of actors. ‘A mere novel 
of what has been called ^ cabotinolatry'J i 
George Saiiitsbury. [Bare.] ^ i 

Cacao-butter (ka-ka'd-but-6r), The oil 
expressed from the seeds of the chocolate- 
tree Cacao). See Cacao. 

Cacodoxy (kak'o-dok-si), n. [Cr. kakos, bad, 
and doxa, doctrine.] A false or wrong 
opinion or opinions; erroneous doctrine, es- 
specially in matters of religion ; heresy. 
Cacogastric (kak' o-gas-trik), a. [Gr. kakos, 
bad, and gaster, the stomach.] Pertaining 
to a disordered stomach or dyspepsia ; dys- 
peptic. ‘ The woes that chequer this imper- 
fect cacogastric state of existence,’ Carlyle, 
Cadre (ka-dr), n. [Fr., from L. quadrum, a 
square.] A list of the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers of a regiment 
forming the staff ; the skeleton of a regi- 
ment; the staff. 

Caelature (seTa-tur), n. An engraving or 
chasing; celature. ‘Admitted even in the 
utensils of the church some ccelatures sxid 
engraviugs.’ Jer. Taylor, 

Csesarism (se'z6r-izm), n. A system' of gov- 
ernment resembling that of a Caesar or em- 
peror ; despotic sw'ay exercised by one who 
has been put in power by the popular will ; 
imperialism. 

Csesuric (se-zur'ik), a. Pertaining to the 
cfesura; cfesural 

Cage-bird (kaj'b&rd), n. A bird kept in a 
cage ; a cageling. 

Oaldarium (kal-da'ri-um), ; pi. Caldaria 
(kal-da'ri-a). [L. caldariuni, calidarium, 
from caidus, ealidus, \NBi'm, whence caldron, 
(&c.] A warm bath-room ; a chamber with 
a hot bath in an ancient bathing establish- 
ment. 

Calf, [add.] Also, calf-skin leather ; as, a 
book bound in calf. 

Calf-love (kafluv), n. A youthful, romantic 
passion or affection, as opposed to a serious, 
lasting attachment or love. 

It ’.s a girl’s fancy, Just, a kind o’ cal/dovey let it go 
by. Mrs, Gaskell. 

Cali^nosity (ka-lij''i-nos"i-ti), n. Same as 

Caliginotisness. 

I dare not ask the oracles; I prefer a cheerful 
caliginosity, as Sir Thomas Browne might say. 

George Eliot. 

Caliology (ka-li-oTo-ji), n. [Qr. kalia, 
abode, a nest, logos, discourse.] The branch 
of ornithology that treats of birds’ nests; 
Callable (kal'a-bl), a. 1. That may be called. 
—2. That may be called up or demanded 
from shareholders. 

Calorescence (kal-o-res’ens), n. [I». ealor, 
heat.] In physics, the transmutation of heat 
rays into others of higher refrangibility; a 
peculiar transmutation of the invisible cal- 
orific rays, observable beyond the red rays 
of the spectrum of solar and electric light, 
into visible luminous rays, by passing them 
through a solution of iodine in bisulphide 
of carbon, which intercepts the luminous 
rays and transmits the calorific. The latter, 
when brought to a focus, produce a heat 
strong enough to ignite combustible sub- 
stances, and to heat up metals to incandes- 
cence; the less refrangible calorific rays 
being converted into rays of higher refran- 
gibility, whereby they become luminous. 
Calotte (ka-lotOj n. [Fr.] A skull-cap ; es- 
pecially, a .skull-cap w'orn by ecclesiastics. 
Calotyplst (kal'o-tlp-ist, n. One who takes 
photographs by the calotype process: in the 


extract used loosely and equivalent to pho- 
tographer. 

I imprint her fast 
On the void at last, 

As the sun does whom he will 

By the calotypist's skill. Brcrzoning. 

Camel-men (Icaiffi el-men), n. pi Camelry 
(which see). 

Camelry (kam^el-ri), n. Troops mounted 
on camels; a military force of camels and 
their riders; a camel corps. 

Cameration. [add.] State of being camer- 
ated or divided into chambers or coinx)art- 
meuts. 

Camestres (ka-mes'trez), n. [An invented 
word.] In Zo^ic, a iniiemunic word designat- 
ing a syllogism of the second figure, having 
a universal affirmative major premiss, a 
universal negative minor, and a universal 
negative conclusion. 

Campaign (kam-pan'), v.t To employ in 
campaigns. ‘An old soldier . . . who had 
been campaigned, and worn out to death in 
the service.’ Sterne. 

Campestrine (kam-pesTrin), a. Same as 
Campestral. Asa Gray. 

Canaigre (kan-tTgr), n. [Probably of Ame- 
rican origin.] Akind of dockC/f'ume.r hynieno- 
sepalus), a native of many parts of America, 
long known in Mexico for its tanning and 
medicinal properties. The root contains a 
large percentage of tannin by which excel- 
lent leather is produced and attention is 
now being given to the plant in Eurojie on 
this account. Board of Trade Journal. 
Canalize (ka-nallz;), v.t pret. A pp. canal- 
ized', ppr. canalizing. 1. To cut a canal 
through; to make a canal across; as, to 
canalize an isthmus. —2. To give the char- 
acter of a canal to; to turn into a canal; as, 
to canalize a river. 

Candlewood (kan'dl-wud), u. The wood of 
a West Indian resinous tree, Amyris hal- 
saniifera. Called also Rhodeswood. 
Caniniform (ka-ni'ni-forin), a. In the form 
of or resembling canine teeth. Prof. Flower. 
Cannabin (kan'na-bin), n. [From L. can- 
na.bis, hemp.] A poisonous resin extracted 
from hemp, by exhausting the bruised plant 
{Cannabis iiuUca) with alcohol. To this 
resin are due the narcotic effects of hashish 
or bhang. See Bhang. 

Cannibal, n. [add.] An animal tlnit eats 
the flesh of members of its own or kindred 
.species. 

They [worms] are cannibals, for the two halves of 
a dead w'orm placed in two of the pots were dragged 
into the burrows and gnawed. T>ar7i’!n, 

Cannibalic (kan-ni-ballk), a. Pertnining to 
a cannibal or to the special characteristics 
of one. 

Cannon, v.i. [add.] To come into collision; 
to strike and rebound. 

Her ladyship’s horse can?wned with one ridden 
by a huntsman. Scotsman Newspaper. 

Canoeist (ka-nb'ist), n. One who practises 
the paddling of a canoe ; one skilled in the 
management of a canoe. 

Canstickt (kan'stik), n. A candlestick. Shak. 
Cantabank (kan'ta-bangk), n. [L. cantare, 
freq. of caiio, to sing, and It. banco, a bench. 
Comp. Mountebank.] A singer on a stage 
or platform; hence, a common ballad-singer: 
in contempt. [Ptare.] 

He was no tavern cantabank that made it, 

But a Squire minstrel of your Highness’ court. 

Sir H. Taylor. 

Capeline, Capelline (kap'e-lin), n. [Fr. 
capelme, a dim. of L.L. capa, capp^a, a cap, 
a hood. See Cap, Chapel.] 1. A kind of 
hood worn by ladies when going to evening 
parties or entertainments.— 2. A surgical 
bandage for the head. 

Caper-spurge (ka'p6r-sp6r j),97,. See Spu rg e. 
Capital (kapfi-tal), v.t. To furnish or crown 
with a capital, as a pillar or column. ‘ The 
white column capitalled with gilding.’ Char- 
lotte Bronte. [Rare.] 

Capitalism (kap'i-tal-izm), n. The state of 
having capital or property; possession of 
capital. 

The sense of capitalism sobered, and dis^nified Paul 
de Florae. Thackeray. 

Captel (kapTel), n. [I. capitellum, caqntu- 
lum, dim. of caput, a head. See Chapter.] 
A head, chapter, division, or section of a 
writing, [Rare.] 

These subjects make the bulk of a code of twenty- 
elqht captels, of which the last four are about theft. 

Prof. Earle. 

I Carburet (kar'bu-ret), v.t. pret. & pp. carbu- 
' retted*, ppr. carhuretting. To combine with 
I carbon or a compound of it; specifically, to 
1 saturate, as inflammable vapour, by passing 
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it through or over a liquid hydrocarbon, for 
the purpose of intensifying the illuminating 
power. E. E. Knight 
Carburetter, Carburetor (khr'bu-ret-er), 

01 . An apparatus of various forms by which 
coal-gas, hydrogen, or air is passed through 
or over a liquid hydrocarbon, to confer or 
intensify illuminating power, E. E. Knight 
Carburize (kilr'bu-riz), v.t pret. & pp. car- 
bun' zed ; ppr. carburizing. To cause to 
combine with carbon or a hydrocarbon; to 
carburet, which see in Siipp. 

Carder (kaiaVer), ?i. [add.] One of an associa- 
tion of Irish rebels, so termed because they 
punished their victims by tearing their 
backs with a wool or flax card. Mias Edge- 
, worth, 

This shall a Carder, that a Wliite-boy be ; 
Ferocious leaders of atrocious bands. Hood. 

Cardigan (kar^di-gan), n. [Named after the 
last Earl of Cardigan, who distinguished 
himself in the Crimean war.] A knitted, 
woollen, closely-fitting garment worn over 
the waistcoat, or instead of one, or as an 
outer garment. 

Cardiograph (kfir'di-o-graf), n. [Or. Imrdia, 
the heart, graphO, to write.] A physiologi- 
cal instrument or appai’atus by which the 
movements of the heart are made to trace 
a wavy line. 

CardO (kar'ilo), ?i. [L., a hinge.] In zool. a 
innne for parts that act as a hinge, as the 
eardo or hinge of the two valves of a bivalve. 
Cardop!bagi(kar-clofa-ii),n.jpZ. [Grr. Icardos, 
a thistle, and phagb, to eat.] Eaters of 
tiiistles; hence, donkeys. 

Kick and abuse him. you who have never brayed; 
but bear with him ;U1 honest fellow cat-dophagi', 
loiijj-eared messmates, reco;;nize a brother donkey I 
Tiiackeray. 

Caretaker, [add.] In Ireland specifically 
applied to a person who is put in charge of 
a holding from which a tenant has been 
evicted. 

Carina, n. [add.] In zool. a prominent 
metlian ridge or keel in the sternum of all 
existing birds except the Oursorea. 

Carnage (kar'naj), v.t To strew or cover 
with carnage or slaughtered bodies. ‘ That 
cantaged plain.’ Southeg. 

Carnarie,t Carnaryt (kar'na-ri), n. [L. 
cam, carnis, liesh, j A bone-house attached 
to a church or burial-place; a charnel-house. 
Carnate t (kar'iint), a. Invested with or em- 
lunlied in fiesh: same us the modem Incar- 
nate. which word, however, is used in the 
extract us if the in- were privative. 

I fear nothing . . . that ikvil ir«7vm*or 
can fairly do against ii virtue so cstablislsed. 

Richardson. 

Carpenter (kur'pen-ter), v.i. To do carpen- 
tej*’s work; to practise carpentry. 

He vaniislied, he carfe^ltet•ed, he glued. 

Miss Austin. 

Mr, Grimwig plants, fishes, and rarpenters with 
great .irdour. ' JDich€7is. 

Carriage-company (kai''rij-kuin-pa-ni), n. 
People who keep their carriages; those 
wealthy people who pay visits Ac., in their 
own carriages. 

There is no phrase more elegant .and to my taste 
than that in which people .are described as ‘ seeing a 
great deal of carriagc-cofn/afty \ Thackeray. 

—Carriage-people, carriage-lady, are similar 
genteel vulgarisms. 

Carriaged (kar'rijd), a. Having a carriage 
of such or such sort; behaved; rnanuored. 
See CAHlilAGB, n. 5. *A fine lady . . , 
very well carriaged and mighty discreet.' 
Peftys. 

Cascara (kas'ka-ril), n. [Sp. edscara, bark, 
rind.] The name of certain American barks 
or drugs obtained from them. Cascara 
sagrada is a drug used as a tonic and aperi- 
ent. 

Casserole, [add.] l. A kind of stew-pan 
orsauce-pan. ~2. A small dishwith a handle 
used in chemical operations. 
Casteilar(kas-tel'er), a. [FromL. eastelhim, 
a castle, tsee Castle.] Belonging or per- 
taining to a castle. ‘ Ancient casteilar dun- 
geons.’ Walpole. 

Castihgi u. [add] Same as HVm-easf. 

I resolved . . . to weigh all the m-srO/ci- thrown up 
within ,'i given tinie in a me<i;sureil sp.nce, instead of 
ascertaining the rate at which objects left on the sur- 
face were hurled by worms. Darwin. 

Castle, [add.] l. A sort of tower ; a tower 
borne on the back of an elephajut.— -2. A 
large ship. [Poetical.] 

Castrate (kasTrat), n. One who has lieen 
castrated, gelded, oremascuhited; aeuuuch. 
Casualism (kazh'fi-al-izm), n. The doctrine 
that all things exist or that all events happen 


by chance, that is, without an efficient, in- 
telligent cause, and without design. 
Casnalist(kazhi'u-al-ist),>i. One who believes 
in the doctrine of casualism. 

Cataclysmist (kat'a-kliz-mist), n. One who 
believes that many important geological 
phenomena are due to cataclysms. 
Catapultier (kat'a-pul-ter), n. One who 
manages or discharges missiles from a cata- 
pult. C. Reade. 

Catastrophism (ka-tas'tro-fizm), n. The 
theory or doctrine that geological changes 
are due to catastrophes, or sudden, violent 
physical causes, rather than to continuous 
and uniform processes. 

Cathood (katTiiid), n. The state of being a 
cat. 

Decidedly my kitten should never attain to caihood, 
Southey. 

Cat-thyme (kat'tim), n. Teucriim Marum, 
a plant belonging to the Labiatse, one of the 
germanders, formerly used in medicine. 
Cauheeu (ka-ben'), n. [A - word of Irish ori- 
gin.] A name in Ireland for a hat ; an old, 
shabby hat, jDower. 

Caulker (kak'^r), n. [Perhaps so called 
from being regarded as keeping all tight, 
keeping out the wet.] A dram ; a glass or 
other small quantity of spirits. [Slang.] 

Take a caulker t . . . No? Tak' a drap o' 
kindness yet for auld langsyne. Kutgsley. 

Causationism (kg-za'shon-izm), n. Same 
as Law of Universal Causation. See under 
Causation. 

Causationist (ka-za'shon-ist), n. One who 
believes in causationism or in the operation 
of the law of causation. 

Causeuse (ko-zez), n. [Fr., from causer, to 
converse.] A small sofa or settee for seat- 
ing two persons. 

Cavo-xUievo (Iffi'vo-re-le-a'vo), n. [It.] In 
sculp, a kind of relief in which the highest 



Cavo-rilievo, — ^Wall-sculpture, Great Temple of 
Philoe, Egypt. 

surface is only level with the plane of the 
original stone. Sculpture of this kind is 
much employed in the decoration of the 
walls of Egyptian temples. 

Cavort (ka-vort'), v.i. [Origin doubtful; 
some suppose it a corruption of curvef] To 
prance or curvet, as a horse ; to caper ; to 
indulge in violent motions. [American col* 
loquialism.] 

Cayuse (ka-yus'), n. [American Indian.] A 
North American Indian pony. 

Cedent (se'dent), n. [L. cedens, cedentis. 
ppr. of cedo, to yield.] One who cedes; hi 
law, one who assigns over something to an- 
other. 

Ceiba (sa-eba or tha-eba), n. [Sp.] The 
silk-cotton tree (Bombax Ceiba). See BOM- 
BAX. 

Celadon (sePa-don), n. A soft, pale, . 
green colour, so called from the name of 
the hero of the romance Astree, popular in 
France in the Louis XIV. epoch. ‘ Porce- 
lain beautiful with celadon.' Longfellow. 

Cello (chelTo), 71. A very common abbrevi- 
ation of FioZonceU^o. 

CeBnloid (selTu-loid), n. [From cellulose^ 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] An artificial 
substance, chiefly composed of cellulose or 
vegetable flbrine, and much Tised as a sub- 
stitute for ivory, bone, coral, Ac., in the 
manufacture of piano keys, buttons, billiard 
balls, shirt cuffs, Ac. The cellulose is first 
reduced by acids to pyroxyline, camphor is 
then added, and the mixture is subjected to 
immense hydraulic pressure. The compound 
may then be moulded by heat and pressure 
to any desired shape, and it becomes hard, 
elastic, and capable of taking on a fine 
finish. 
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Cenogamy (se-iiog'a-mi), n. Same as Cm- 
nogamy. 

Cental (sen'tal), a. [L. centum, a hundred. ] 
Pertaining to or consisting of a hundred ; 
reckoning or proceeding by the hundred. 
Centesimally (sen-tes'i-mal-li), adv. In a 
centesimal manner ; into a hundred parts ; 
by hundredths. JBney. Brit. 

Centesimate (sen-tesT-mat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
centesirnated', ppr. centesimating. [L.ccnte- 
sinms, hundredth, from centum, a hundred.] 
To pick out each hundredth nmn from, and 
punish him; to punish by centesimation 
(which see). ‘ Decimate or even centesimate. ’ 
De Quincey. 

Centrifugal (sen-trif'u-gal), n. A centrifu- 
gal machine, such as one iised for separating 
cream from milk or molasses fi-oni sugar ; a 
centrifuge. 

It is not only in the treatment of milk that these 
scientific methods have revolutionized previous pro- 
cesses of manufacture, but the same principle has been 
enlisted in the service of the brewery. Here a closed 
centrifugal takes the wort before it has cooled down, 
and thoroughly aerates it with sterilized air, at the same 
time effectually removing all foreign substances. 

Board of Trade fournal. 

Centrifuge (sen'tri-fuj), n. A centrifugal 
machine. See previous article. 
Centrifugence (sen-trifu-jens), n. The ten- 
dency to fly off from the centre ; centrifugal 
force or tendency. Emerson. 
Centumvirate. [add.] A body of a hundred 
men. ‘Finding food and raiment all that 
term iov a. cenUimvirate of the profession,’ 
Sterne, 

Cephalic, a. [add.] Cephalic index, in tlie 
measurement of people’s skulls, a number 
denoting the ratio of the transverse to the 
longitudinal (front to back) diameter of the 
skull, and according to which skulls and 
races of people are called brachyceplialic 
or dolichocephalic. 

Cephalotripsy(sef'a- 16 -trip-si), 7 L [Gr. keph- 
ale, the head, tripsis, a bruising, from tribo, 
to bruise.] In obstetrics, the act or practice 
of operating with the cephalotribe ; the 
operation of crushing the head of the foetus 
iu the womb to facilitate delivery. Dtm- 
glison. 

Cerehralism (ser'e-bral-izm), n. In psychol 
the theory or doctrine that all mental opera- 
tions arise from the activity of the cerebrum 
or brain. 

Cerebralist (ser'e-bral-ist), n. One who 
holds the doctrine or theory of cerebralisra. 
Cerebritis (ser-e-biTtis), n. [L. cerebrum-, 
the brain, and -itis, denoting inflammation. ] 
Inflammation of the substance of the brain. 
Chalaza. [add.] A small tumour on the 
eyelid ; a chalazion, Bunglison. 
Chalazion, Chalazinm (ka-la'zi-on, ka-la'- 
2 i-um), n.; pi. Chalazia (ka-la'zi-a). [Gr. 
chalazion, dim. of chalaza, a small tumour, 
as in the eyelid.] A small transi>arent 
swelling in the eyelid. 

Chalcopyrite (kal-ko-pirlt), n. [Gr. chalkos, 
copper, md pyrites, txom pyr, fire*] Yelloiiv 
or copper pyrites. See under Pvkites. 
Chancery, [add.] A pugilistic term for the 
position of an opponent’s head when it is 
under one’s arm, so that it may be held and 
pommelled severely, the victim meanwhile 
being unable to retaliate eflectively; hence, 
sometimes figuratively used of an awkward 
fix or predicament. 

Change, [add.] To put the change on, to 
trick; to mislead; to deceive; to humbug. 

I have put the change upon her that she may be 
otherwise employed. Congrere. 

You cannot p 2 tt the change on me so easy as you 
think, for I have livedainong the quick-stirring, spirits 
of the age too long to swallow chaft' for graiii. 

Sir Ji\ Scott. 

Chantey (chan'ti), n. [Also written chanty, 
shanty, and no doubt connected with chant, 
Fr. chanter, to sing.] A song sung by sailors 
when worldng in concert, as in heaving an- 
chor. 

Chaparrejos (chap-a-ra'li6s), n. [From Sp. 
American chaparal, dense brushwood, 
chaparra, a kind of dwarf oak.] Leather 
breeches or leggings worn by cow-boys or 
others in the Vnited States to protect tlie 
legs when riding, especially among brush- 
wood or low trees. 

Chaplet (cliapTet), v.t To crown or adorn 
with a chaplet. ‘His forehead chapleted 
green with wreathy hop. ’ Browning. 
Chapter, v.t [add.] To divide or arrange 
into chapters, as a literary composition. 
Charcoal-burner (char'k61-ber-n«^r), n. One 
whose occupation is the making of charcoal. 
Chattiness (chatTi-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being chatty; talkativeness. 
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Chauvinist (sho'vin-ist), n. A person im- 
bued with chauvinism; a chaiivin. 
Chauvinistic (sho-vin-ist'ik), a. Pertaining 
to or chaoterized by chauvinism; fanati- 
cally devoted to what is deemed a patriotic 
cause. 

Cheeper (chep'^r), n. One wdio or that which 
cheeps, as a young chicken; specifically, 
among sportsmen, the young of the grouse 
and some other game birds. 

Cheese, n. [add.] The inflated appearance 
of a gown or petticoat resulting from whirl- 
ing round and making a low curtsy ; a low 
curtsy made in this way. 

Wh.'it more reasonable thing could she do than 
ajmise herself witli ranking c/ieesesf that is, whirling 
round . . , until the pettcoat is inflated like a balloon 
and then sinking into a curtsy. De Qiiincey. 

She and her sister both made these cheeses in coin- 
pliraent to the new-comer, and with much stately 
agility. Thackeray, 

Chemico-electric (kem'i-k6-e-lek''trik), a. 
Pertaining or relating to electricity result- 
ing from chemical action ; also pertaining 
to chemical action resulting from electricity. 
Chemosmosis (kem-os-mo'sis), n. [Prom 
Qliem- in chemistry, and osmosis.} Chemical 
action acting through an intervening mem- 
brane, as parchment, paper, &c. 
Chemosmotic (kem-os-mot'ik), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to chemosmosis. 

Chiffon (shif on or she-foh), n. [Fr., a rag, 
a bit.j Any article of feminine ornament; i 
piece of finery worn by women : mostly in I 
plural. i 

Childkind (child ' kind), n. [ Child an d i 
Icind, on type of mankind, 'womankind.} I 
Children generally. ‘ All mankind, woman- ! 
kind, and childkind.’ Carlyle. 

China-grass (chfna-gras), ?i. A name for ; 
the plant Boehmeria nivea, which yields the 
valuable rhea or ramee fibre and the Chinese 
grass doth. See Boeh3Ieria, Grass-cloth. 
Clunkers (chingk'erz), n.pl. Coin; money. 
[Slang.] 

Are men like us to be entrapped and sold 

And see no money down, Sir Hurly-Burly? 

So let us see your cMnkers. Sir H. Taylor. 

Chinook (chi-nuk'), n. [American Indian.] 
1. A mixed language or jargon spoken by 
the Indian tribes of British Columiiia and 
adjacent regions, and consisting mostly of 
Indian, English, and French words.— 2. A 
soft warm wind blowing at intervals during 
the winter season in Western Canada and 
the north-western part of the United States. 
Chirographosophic (ki'ro-graf 6-sof"ik), n. 
[Gr. cheir, the hand, grapho, to write, and 
sophos, wise.] An expert in chirography; a 
judge of handwriting. Kingsley. [Bare.] 
Chirotony (ki-rot'o-ni), n. [Gr. cheir, the 
hand, and teind, to hold out.] Imposition 
of hands in ordaining priests. 

CMvalresqfue (shiv'al-resk), a. [Fr. chev- 
aleresque.} Pertaining to chivalry; chival- 
rous, ^ Some warrior in a chivalresque ro- 
mance,’ Miss Burney, 

Ohloralism (klo'ral-izra), n. In 7ned. a 
murbid state of the system arising from the 
inca.ntioas or habitual use of chloral. 
Chloranthy (klorian-thi), n. [Gr. chldros, 
greenish, anthos, a flower.] In hot. the pro- 
duction of green flowers, the supposed re- 
ver.sion of floral structures to a primitive 
foliar condition. 

Chcerogryl (keTo-gril), n. [Gr. choiros, a 
hog, and gryllos, a pig.] A name of the 
By rax syriaciis or rock-rabbit. 

Chbkey (chokT), a. l. Same as Choky.— '2. 
Inclined to choke; having a choky sensa- 
tion in the throat. [Colloq.] 

The allusion, to his mother made Tom feel rather 
chokey. T. Hughes. 

CholSBmia (ko-le'mi-a), n, [From Gr. chole, 
bile, and haima, blood.] An aliment chai’- 
acterized by the presence of bile in the 
blood. 

Choral, a. [add.] Choral service, a churcli 
service of song: said to be choral when 
only canticles, hymns, <&c., are chanted or 
sung, and •wholly choral, when, in addition 
to these, the versicles, responses, &c., are 
chanted or sung. 

ChLoroiditiS (kd-roid-rtis), n. Inflammation 
of the choroid coat of the eye. 

Chortle (chor'tl), v.i. pret. & pp. chortled ; 
ppr. chortling. A word invented by the 
author of Through the Looking-glass and 
used in that well-known work in connec- 
tion with an outward manifestation of joy ; 
it is now not uncommonly used jocularly 
with a sense similar to that of chuckle. 
Chribtdom (kris'dum), n. The rule or ser- 
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vice of Christ, whose service is perfect free- 
dom. [Bare,] 

They know the grief of men -without its wisdom; 

They sink in man’s despair without its calm; 

Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom. 

£. B. Brcnmiing. 

Chromatism (kro'ma-tizm), 71, l. Chromatic 
aberration. See Aberration, 3,-2. Same 
as Chromism. 

Chromophotography(kr6'ra6-f6-tog"ra-fi), 
n. The art or process of producing coloured 
photographic pictures. See Chromatype. 
Chromotypography (krd'm6-ti-pog'T*a-fi), 

11 . Typography in colours; the art of print- 
ing with type in various colours. 
Chromoxylography (kro'md- 2 i-log"ra-fl), 
n. Tile art or process of producing wood 
engravings in various colours. 

Chronogram, [add.] The record or indi- 
cation made by a chronograph. 

Chrysaniline (kris-anl-lin), n. [Gr. chrysos, 
gold, and E. aniline.} (CgoHi^Ng.) A beau- 
tiful yellow colouring matter obtained as a 
secondary product in the preparation of ros- 
aniline, and considered a splendid dye for 
silk and wool. Called also Aniline Yellow. 
Chrysophyil (kris'd-fil), n. [Gr. chrysos, 
gold, and phyllon, a leaf, ] The bright gol den 
yellow colouring matter of plants; xantho- 
phyll. 

Chthonian, Ohthonic (thohi-an, thon'ik), 
a. [Gr. chthonios, from chthon, chthonos, 
the earth.] Pertaining to the underworld 
or the infernal regions; pertaining to 
regions below the earth’s surface. 

That there ata chthom'c elements in the character 
of Hera I readily allow; but that does not prove that 
one of her names might not have been the heavenly 
or the brilliant goddess. Max MiUler, 

Chthonophagia, Ohthonophagy (thon-o- 
fa'ji-a, tho-iiof a-ji), n. [Gr. chthon, chthonos, 
earth, and phago, to eat.] Dirt -eating; 
cachexia Africana. See Dirt-eatinq, 
Ckump. [add.] 1. The thick blunt end of 
a thing, especially the thick end of a loin 
of mutton.— 2. The head, [Slang.]— 3. A 
blockish or stupid person; a dolt. 

Chyluria (ki-lu'ri-a), n. [From chyle, and 
Gr. ouron, urine.] An ailment character- 
ized by the presence of chyle in the urine, 
Ciclatoun, t n. Same as Siclatoun. Chaucer. 
Cinch (sinch), n. [Sp. cincha, cincho\ same 
origin as cincture.} The name for a saddle- 
girth in parts of the Western United States, 
especially for one made of horse-hair. The 
verb to cinch is also used. 

Circumnutate (s6r-kum-nu'tat), v.i. pret. & 
pp, circumnutated’, ppr, circumnutating. [L. 
circum, round, and nuto, freq. from nuo, to l 
nod.] To nod or turn round; specifically, j 
in hot. to move round in a more or less cir- ' 
cular or elliptical path : said of the stem 
and other organs of a plant. See ClRCUM- 
NUTATION. 

It will be shown that apparently every growing 
part of every plant is continually circummttating, 
though often on a small scale. Dar-a'in. 

Circumnutation (ser'knm-nu-ta"shon), n. 
The act of circumnutating; a nodding round 
about; specifically, in boi. the continuous 
motion of every part or organ of every 
plant, in which it describes irregular ellip- 
tical or oval figures; as, for instance, the 
apex of a stem, after pointing in one direc- 
tion, commonly moves back to the opposite 
side, not, however, returning along the 
same line. While describing such figures, 
the apex often travels in a zigzag line, or 
makes small subordinate loops or triangles. 

On the whole, we may at present conclude that 
increased groivth, first on one side and then on the 
other, is a secondary effect, and that the increased 
turgescence of the cells, together with the extensi- 
bility of their wails, is the primary cause of the move- 
ment of JDariuin. 

Cirque-couchant (serk-kd'shant), a. [Fr. 
cirque, a circus, and couchant, lying.] Lying 
coiled up. [Rare.] 

He found a palpitating snake. 

Bright, and cirgiee-coieehant in a dusky brake. 

Heats. ' 

Citizenry (sit'i-zen-ri), n. The inhabitants 
of a city, as opposed to country people, or 
to the military, &c . ; townspeople. 

No Spanish soldiery nor diisemy showed the 
least disposition to join him. Carlyle. 

Citron, n. [add.] Same as Citron-water. 
‘Drinking citron with his Grace.’ Miscel- 
lanies by Swift, Pope, and Arhuthnot. 

Clam (klam), n. The state or quality of 
having or conveying a cold, moist, viscous 
feeling; clamminess. ‘ Corruption, and the 
clam of death.’ Carlyle. 

Clamant, [add.] Calling for redress or 
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modification ; urgent ; crying ; pressing ; as, 
a clamant need for reform. 

My appetite was a cla-mant, instant, annoyance. 

R. L. Stevensc-7i. 

Clap-stick (klap'stick), n. A kind of wooden 
rattle or clapper used in raising an alarm 
or the like. 

He was not disturbed . . , by the watchmen’s rap- 
pers or clap-sticks, Southey. 

Clastic (klas'tik), a. [Gr. klastos, broken,] 

1. Relating to what may be taken to pieces, 
as an anatomical model or manikin.— 2. In 
geol. consisting of broken pieces of older 
rocks or fragments ; as, clastic rocks. 

Cleek, Cleik (klek), n. [See Cleek, v.t.} 

1. A kind of large hook or crook; a hook 
for catching hold of things; a hook on which 
some article may be hung. [Scotch.]— 2. One 
of the clifijs used in the game of golf. It 
has an iron head, and is used for driving, 
sometimes for putting. 

Clergy, n. [add.] Persons connected with 
the clerical profession or the religious or- 
ders. 

1 found the clergy in general persons of moderate 
minds itnd decorous maimers; 1 include the seculars 
and regulars of both sexes. Bjtrke. 

Clergyworaan (kl6r'ji-wn-man), n. A wo- 
man connected 'with the clergy or belonging 
to a clergyman’s family. 

From the clcrgy^uomen of Windham down to the 
charwomen the question was discussed, 

Mrs, OUphavt, 

ClerucMal (kle-ro'ki-al), a. [Gr. klerouchia 
—kleros, a lot, and echo, to have,] Pertain- 
ing to a kind of colonial land settlement 
(called a klerouchia) in ancient Greece, by 
which a number of citizens obtained an allot- 
ment of land in a foreign country while 
still retaining all the privileges of citizens 
in their own state, where they might con- 
tinue to reside. Bp. Thirlwall. 

Clod, 11 . [add.] A bait used in fishing for 
eels, and consisting of a bunch of lobwornns 
strung on to stout worsted. See next art- 
icle. 

Clod-fisliing (klod'fish-ing), 71. A method of 
catching eels by means of a clod or bait of 
lobworms strung on worsted. The fishei- 
aliows this bait to sink to the bottom of the 
stream, and wdien he feels an eel tugging 
he raises the bait without a jerk from the 
water, and if successful he will find the eel 
has its teeth so entangled in the worsted as. 
to be unable to let go. 

Clodkopping (klod'hop-ing), a. like a clod- 
hopper ; loutish ; boorish ; treacling heavily, 
as one accustomed to walking on ploughed 
land. 

What a mercy you are shod with velvet, Jane! a 
clodhcpphig messenger would never do at this junc- 
ture. * Charlotte Bronte. 

Close-time (klos'thn), n. A certain season 
of the year during which it is unlawful for 
any person to catch or kill winged game and 
certain kinds of fish, or any animals pro- 
tected by law. 

He liad shot . . . some young wild ducks, as, 
though close-iinic was then unkiiovm, the broods of 
grouse were yet too young for the sportsman. 

Sir 14'. Scott. 

They came on a wicked old gentleman breaking 
the laws of his country, and catching perch in close- 
iime out of a punt, H. Kingsley, 

Closure, n. [add.] Specifically, the bring- 
ing or putting an end to a debate so as to 
proceed immediately to vote on a question 
or measure in a deliberative assembly, as a 
parliament, by the decision of a comxjetent 
aiithority, as the president, or by a inajoi’ity 
of votes of the members themselves. Called 
also CUture, qf which French word it is a 
translation. 

ClCtnre (klo-tur), n. [Fr.] Same as Closure, 
which see above. 

Cloud, [add.] A light article of female 
wear worn -wrapped loosely round the head. 
Club-root (klub'rbt), n. A disease that 
attacks turnips, cabbage, <Src., and produces 
! protuberances about the root ; anbury. 
Clutch (cluch), 71. [Also cletch, same as Sc. 
deck, to bring forth young ; Icel . Idekja ; 
Dan, klcekke; Sw’, kldcJca, to hatch,] 'The 
brood brought forth by a bird at one time ; 
also, the number of eggs a bird lays before 
beginning to hatch them out. ‘ A clutch of 
four eggs.’ Yarrell. 

ClyfaMng (kll'fak-ing), n. Pocket-picking. 

■ M. Kingsley. [Slang.] 

Coadjust (kd-ad-justO, v.t To adjust mu- 
tually or reciprocally ; to fit to each other. 
Owen. 

Coahsed (kd-a-lizd'), p. and a. Joined by 
a coalition ; allied. ‘ Rash coalised kings." 
Carlyle. [Rare.] 
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«CoaI«oil (koFoil), n. Same as Petroleuyn. 

<Joal“SOUttle. [add.] Coal-Scuttle honnety a 
wuniaa’s bonnet shaped like a coal-scuttle, 
and usually projecting far before the face. 

*■ Hiss Sue veliicci . . . glancing from the 
depths of her eoal-seiittle bonnet.’ Dickens, 

Coastal (kost'al), a. Of or pertaining to a 
cou'^t or shore. 

Coat, t, n, [add.] An e.xaotion levied by 
Charles L on the pretext of providing cloth- 
ing for the army ; more usually called Coat- 
money, See Conduct in Supp. 

'Coaxal (kd-aks'al), a. Having a common 
axis ; coaxial 

Cob-hotise (kob'hous), u. A house built of 
cob, that is, of a compost of puddled clay 
and straw, or of straw, lime, and earth. ‘A 
narrow street of cob-hoicses whitewashed 
and thatched.’ H. KimjsLey. 

‘Cob-wall (kob'wal), n. A wall built up solid 
of cob. See Cob-house above. 

^Geck:, u, [add.] A familiar form of address 
or appellation, preceded usually by old, and 
iised much in the same way as c/iap, fellow, 

: hoy, &G. 

He has drawn blood of him yet ; well done, oHii' cock ! 

Massmgcr, 

He was an honest old cock, and loved liis tiipe and 
a tankard of cider, as well as the i)est of us. 

Graves, 

■—That cock won't fight, that plan will not 
do, that story will nut tell. 

I tried to see the arms on the carriage, but there 
were none ; so l/tai cock xvo^tldn'tjftght. Kingsley. 


'Cock-bread (kok'bred), n. Aldndof stimii- 
lating food given to game-cocks. 


You feed us with cock-dread, and arm us with steel 
spurs that we may nmugle and kill each other for 
your sport. Soxtthey, 


'Cocking (kok'ing), ?i. The sport of shooting 
woodcocks, Kingsley. 

<5ockle (kok'l), m.I pret. &pp. cockled; ppr. 
cockling, [Perhaps from cockle, the shell, 
which is marked with wrinkles.] To assume 
a wrinkled or puckered appearance, as 
paper ; to become ridged ; to rise in ridges. 
Also used transitively, to cause to become 
wrinkled or puckered. 

'Code. [a<ld.] Any system of signals, arbi- 
trary words, Ac,, by wliich persons may 
communicate who are acquainted with tlie 
system. 

Codices (kotTi-sez). The plural of Codex. 
'Coenogamy (se-nog'a-mi), n. [Q-r. koinos, 
common, and gamos, marriage.] The state 
of having husbands or wives in common; a 
community of husbands or wives, such as 
exist among certain primitive tribes. 
•Coinless (koin'les), a. Having no coin or 
money ; moneyless ; penniless, ‘ Coinless 
bards.' Wm. Combe. 

'Colibri [(ko-le'bre). [Said to be the Carib 
name.] A name given to various species of 
humming-birds. 

CJollaborate (kol-laVS-riit), v.i. pret. <fe pp. 
collaborated; ppr, collaborating. [L.L. col- 
labomre, tv. L. com, with, and labomre, to 
labour, from labor, labour.] To work jointly 
or together; to be colleague of another on 
some literary or other work, 

€oHective (koMekt'iv), a. [add.]— CoZfec- 
tim note, in diplomacy, a note or official 
communication signed by the representa- 
tives of several governments. 

€ollectivity (kol-lek-tiv'i-ti), n. Same as 
Colleetioeness. John Morley, 

‘Colleen (kol-en'), n. [Ir, cailin, a girl, dim. 
of caile, a countrywoman.] A word used in 
Ireland for a girl, 

<3ollegiaa(kol-i£‘'ji-an), n. [add.] Formerly 
sometimes used of an inmate of a debtor’s 
prison. 

It became a not unusual circumstance for letters 
to be put under his door at night enclosing half-a- 
crown ... for the Fatlier of the Marshalsea, 
' with the compliinents of a collegian taking leave'. 

mkens. 

€oIlocut03:y (koMok'u-to-ri), [See Goi^- 
LOQuy, Collocutor.] Pertaining to or 
having the form of a colloquy or conversa- 
tion; colloquial. 

We proceed to give our imitation, which is of the 
‘ Aiftcehean or kind. Antijacobin. 


Colonial (k6-16'ni-al), n, l. One who be- 
longs to a colony; the citizen of a colony. 
—2. Some article produced in a colony; an 
article of colonial produce. 

Columnal (ko-lum'nal), a. Same as Colum- 
mr. 

Crag overhanging, nor rock 

Cast its dark outline there. Southey. 

Comb-brush, [add,] An old designation 
for a lady’s-maid or under maid. Fielding. 
Comedietta (ko-me'di-et"ta), n. [It,, dim. 
of comedia, commedia, a comedy.] A dra- 
matic composition of the comedy class, 
bnt not so much elaborated as a regular 
comedy, and generally consisting of one or 
at most two acts. 

Comfortative t (kum'ftirt-at-iv), a. Tending 
to promote comfort ; capable of making 
comfortable. ‘ Comfortative and holesome 
too.’ UdalL 

Comfortative t (knm'fert-at-iv), n. That 
which gives or ministers to comfort. 

The two hundred crowns in gold . . . as a cordial 
and comfortative I carry next my heart. parvis. 

Comma-bacillus (kom'ma-ba-sil-us), n. A | 
bacillus resembling a comma in shape, sup- | 
posed to be connected with cholera, as it is j 
said to be always present in this disease. 
Commandeer (kom-an-der'), v.t. [A S. Af- 
rican Dutch word,] 1. To force into military 
service; as, a number of Englishmen were 
commande&red'hy the Boers.— 2. To seize or 
take posEjession of for military purposes. i 
Commercialism (kom-m^r'shal-izm), n. 
The doctrines, tenets, or practices of com- 
merce or of commercial men. ‘The buy- 
cbeap-and-sell-dear commcrcialismm which 
he had been brought up.’ Kingsley. 
Commode t (kom-modO, a- [Fr. commode, 
commodious, accommodating, kind.] Ac- 
commodating; obliging. ‘Am I not very 
commode to you.’ Cibber, 

Oommodelyt (kom-mod'li), adv. Conve- 
niently. 

It will fall ill very commodely betwew niy j^arties. 

Commorant (kom'mo-rant), n. [See Coji- 
2HORANCE.] A resident. ‘ All my time that 
I was a commorant in Cambridge.' Bp. 
Backet 

Commote (kom-mot'), v. t. [See Coiimotion.] 
To commove; to disturb; to stir up. Haw- 
thorn. [Hare.] 

Communard (kom'un-iird), n. [Fr., from 
commune,] One who advocates communal- 
ism as a form of government; in a narrow 
sense one who belonged to the party of the 
Commune of Paris in 1871, See Commune, 

, GOMMUNALISM. 

Compesce (kom-pesO, v.t pret. & pp. com- 
pesced; ppr. cornpescing. [L. compesoo, to 
fasten together, to confine.] To hold in 
check; to restrain; to curb. Carlyle. 
Compositous (kom-poz'i-tus), a. In hot. 
belonging to the order Compositaj; compo- 
site. Darwin. 

Compulse (kom-puls'), v.t pret. <& pp. com- 
pulsed; ppr. compulsing, [Fr. compulser, 
L.L. eompulsare, from Ij. compello, compul- 
sum, to compel.] To compel; to restrain; to 
oblige. ‘Some are beaten and compulsed.' 
Datimer. 


She rends her woes, shivers them in comjbidsed 
abhorrence. Charlotte Bronte. 


Collogen, Collagen (koVo-jen, kora-jen),n. 

t *. kolla, glue, and x*oot gen, to produce.] 
e hypothetical principle of the organic 
, substance of bone, from which gelatin is 
' obtained by boiling. 

Golocola (kol-o-ko'la), n. [Hative Ameri- 
can.] A ferocious tiger-cat of Central Amer- 
ica (Fefis or Leopardis ferox). It equals or 
surpasses the ocelots in size, and is a teiTible 


enemi" to the animals among which it lives, 
especially the monkeys. 


Comradery (kom'rad-ri), n. The state or 
feeling of being a comrade; companionship; 
fellowship. 

Comtlsm (kofit'izm), ii. The philosophical 
system founded by Auguste Comte; posi- 
tivism. See Positive Philosophy, under 
Positive. 

Oomtist (kohtlst), n. A disciple of Comte; 
a positivist. Also used as an adjective, 

Coneedence (kon-sed‘ens), n. The act of 
conceding; concession, ‘A mutual c!o?icfid- 
67ice.' Richardson. 

Concerned (kon-s6rnd0, p- and a. [add.] 
Confused with drink; slightly intoxicated. 

‘ Not that I know his Reverence was ever 
concern’d to my knowledge.' Swift ‘A 
little as you see concerned with liquor.' 
SirR. Taylor. 

Concessible (kon-ses'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being conceded or granted. ‘One of the 
most concessible postulations in nature.’ 
Sterile. 

Concretianism (kon-kre‘shan-izm), n. [L. 
con, together, and cresco, cretum, to grow.] 
The belief that the soul was generated at 
the same time as, and grows along with, 
the body. 

Concutient (kon-ku'shi-ent), a. [See Cour- 
cusaiON.] Coming suddenly into collision; 
meeting together with violence. ‘ Meet in 


combat like two concutient cannon-balls.'’ 
Thackeray. 

Condensed, [add.] Condensed milk, milk 
preserved by evaporating part of its mois- 
ture and packing it in air-tight cans. 
Condominium (kon-do-miiTi-um), n. [L. 
con, together, and dominium, rule, dom- 
inion.] Joint rule, sway, or control; the 
management or contr<jl by two or more 
political powers jointly of the affairs of 
some state or country not belonging to their 
own dominions. [Recent.] 

France renounces all thought of reviving the con- 
dominium, and cloe.s not ask that any date should 
be fixed for the evacuation of Egypt. Daily A'exvs. 

Conduct (kon'dukt), n. A tax levied by 
Charles I, for the purpose of paying the 
travelling expenses of his soldiers. ‘ He who 
takes up arnies for cote and conduct and his 
four nobles of Danegelt.’ Milton. Called 
also Conduct-money. (Sec COAT in Supp.) 
Condyloma (kon-di-lo'ma), n, pi. Condy- 
lomata(kon-di-lo'ma-ta). [G-r. kondylOma.l 
In pathol. a sort of warty growth occurring 
generally near the internal openings of mu- 
cous passages and resulting from syphilis. 
Confab (koh-fabO, v.i. jiret. & pp. confabbed; 
ppr. confabbmg. To confabulate; to chat, 
[Colloq.] 

Mrs. Thrale and I were dressing, and as usual 
confabbing. Miss Burney. 

Confection (kon-fek'shon), n. [add.] The 
art or act of confecting or compounding 
different substances into one preparation; 
as, the confection of sweetmeats. 
Confectionary (kon-fek'shon-a-ri), n. [add.] 
A room in which confections are kept. 

‘ The keys of the stores, of Vlxq confectionary, 
of the wine vaults.' Richardson. 
Conflagrate (kon-fla'grat or coii'fia-grat), 
v.t. To burn up; to consume with fire. 

‘ Conjlagrating the poor man himself into 
aslies and capttt mortuum.' Carlyle. 
Congredient (kon-gre'di-ent), n. A com- 
ponent part; an ingredient. Sterne. 
Conjunctivitis ( kon - jungk ' ti - vi " tis ), n- 
[From conjunctiva, and -itis, denoting in- 
flammation.] In pathol. infiamraatiou of 
the membrane of the eye called the con- 
junctiva (which see), 

Conjury (kon''ju-ri), n. The acts or art of a 
■ conjurer; magic; legerdemain. Motley. 

Conning-tower (konTng-tou-^r), n. A small 
j tower or turret rising above the deck of a 
I ship and intended for the accommodation 
I of an officer who gives directions regarding 
the vessel’s movements; the shot-proof 
pilot-house of a war-vessel. 

Consequent, n. [add.]— 
in magnetism, intermediate poles, caused 
when either from some peculiarity in the 
structure of a bar, or from some irregularity 
in the magnetizing process, a reversal of the 
direction of magnetization occurs in some 
part or parts of the length; whereby the 
magnet will have not only a pole at each 
efid, but also a pole at each point where the 
reversal occurs. 

Consequential (kon-se-kwen'shal), n, An 
inference; a deduction; a conclusion. ‘Ob- 
servations out of the Lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory and some consequentials' Roger Forth. 
Constate (kon'stat), v.t [Fr. comtater, to 
verify ; L. constare, constaUnn, to he estab- 
lished or evident— cou, together, and stare, 
to stand.] To verify; to prove; to establish. 
[Recent and rare.] 

Consultant (kon-sult'ant), n. 1. One who 
consults or asks advice,— ’2. A consulting 
physician ; a doctor who gives advice regard- 
ing disease. 

Contabescence. [add.] In hot. a peculiar 
condition of the anthers of certain plants, iu 
which they are shrivelled up or become 
brown and tough, and contain no good 
pollen, thus resembling the anthers of the 
most sterile hybrids. Danvin. 

Contadina (kon-ta-deTia), 71. It. pi. Con- 
tadi 2 ie(kon-ffi-de'na). [It. See next article.] 
An Italian female peasant. 

Contadino (kon-ta-de'nb), n. It. pi. Conta- 
dtni (kon-ta-de'ne). [It,, from contado, a 
county ; from L. comitatus, a county. Bee 
Count.] An Italian peasant. ‘ The cowfu- 
diiio's song.’ Shelley. 

Contagium (kon-ta'ji-um), n. pi. Contagia 
(kon-ta'ji-a). [See Contagion.] In 7md. 
that which carries the infectious element 
in diseases from one person to another ; a 
disease-germ. 

Supposing the contagium of every coinmunicable 
disease to consist of minute organized particles sus- 
ceptible of undergoing almost unlimited nmltiplica- 
tion when introduced into a suitable medium, &c. 

A cademy. 
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Contemplant (kon-tem'plant), a. Given to 
cunteinplatioii ; meditative. ‘ Contemplaiit 
spirits.’ Coleridge. 

Conterminant (kon-t6r'min-ant), a. Com- 
ing to an end at the same time ; contermin- 
ate. Lamb. 

Conticent (kon'ti-sent), a, [L. conticens, 
conticentis, ppr. of conticeo-^con, together, 
and taceo, to be silent.] Silent; hushed; : 
quiet ; said of a number. [Hare.] 

The servants have left the room, the guests sit 
conticent. Thackeray. 

Continuum (kon-tin'u-um), «. pi. Oontinua 
(kon-tin'u-a). [Kent, of L. contimius, con- 
tinuous. See Continue.] A continuous or 
unbroken substance or medium; an unin- 
terrupted series or aggregate. G. H. Lewes. 
Contline, n. [add.] The space between the 
strands on the outside of a rope. E. H. 
Knight 

Conto (kon'to), n. [Pg.] A Portuguese 
money of account in which large sums are 
calculated; value 1,000,000 reis, or £222, 4s. 
M. sterling. 

Contra, [add.] Also used as a noun in 
sense of an argument or consideration 
weighing against something; or the opposite 
side of an account. 

Contradictiously (kon-tra-dik'shus-li), adxi. 
In a contradictious manner; with contra- 
diction. 

‘No I sha’n’t,’ said old Featherstone contradie- 
tiously, ‘ I sha'n't think of any of you.’ George Eliot. 

Contraplex(koiTtra-pleks), a. [From contw, 
and the -plex of diplex, duplex.] In teleg. 
said of the system of transmitting messages 
in which two are sent simultaneously in 
opposite directions by the same wire: op- 
posed to diplex. 

Contrihutary (kon-trib'u-ta-ri), n. One 
who or that w'hich contributes; one who 
contributes along with others. 
Coutumacity (kon-tu-mas'i-ti), n. Same as 
Contumacy. Carlyle. 

Contusive (kon-tu'ziv), a. Apt to cause 
contusion; bruising. ‘ Shield from contusive 
rocks her tender limbs.’ Antijacohin. 
Converter, n. [add.] An iron retort of a 
somewhat globular shape with a large neck, 
used in the Bessemer process of steel- 
making, molten iron being e.vposed in it to 
a blast of air, the oxygen of which Imrns 
out the carbon and some other ingredients 



of the iron ; the requisite amount of carbon 
being then introduced by the addition of 
molten spiegeleisen or other variety of iron 
rich in carbon, and the result being a va- 
riety of steel. The converter is supported 
on trunnions, so that it may swing freely, 
it has a lining consisting in most cases of 
finely ground hard sandstone mixed with 
fire-clay powder, and made into a paste 
with water. Also written Convertor. 
Convive (kon'viv), n. [Fr. convive, L. co7i- 
viva, a guest, a table companion.] A fellow 
guest; a boon companion. Frase7'’s Mag. 
donvulsihle (kon-vuls'i-bi), a. Capable of 
being convulsed; subject to convulsion. 
Bmerso7i. , . ^ 

Cookery, 'a. [add.] A delicacy; a dainty. 

Cookeries were provided in order to tempt his 
palate. Roger North. 

Cook-shop (kgk'shop), n. ^ A shop where 
cooked food is sold; an eating-house. 

Cool, a. [add.] Used in speaking of a sum 
of money, generally a large sum, by way of 
emphasizing the amount. [Colloq.] 

I would pit her for a cool hundred. Smollett. 

A cool four thousand ... I never discovered from 
whom Joe derived the conventional temperature of 
the four thousand pounds, but it appeared to make 
the sum of money more to him, and he had a mani- 
fest relish in insisting on its being cool. Dickens. 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


Cool, v.t [add.]— STo cool one*s coppers, to 
allay the thirst or parched, sensation caused 
hy excessive drinking of intoxicating liquors. 

‘ Something to cool his coppers.* T. Bvghes. 
[Colloq.] 

Cooper. See Coper in Supp. 

Co-opt (ko-opf), v.t. [L. coopto, from con, 
together, and optare, to choose.] To elect 
into a body of persons, those electing being 
the existing members of the body; as, to 
co-opt a person among the fellows of a col- 
lege. 

Co-optate (ko-op'tat), v.t [add.] The verb 
is now employed as equivalent to co-opt. 
Co-optation (kd-op-ta'shon), ?x. The act of 
co-opting ; election into a body of persons 
by the members of that body. 

Co-optative (ko-opTa-tiv), a. Pertaining to 
or elected by co-optation; as, co-optative 
trustees. 

Coper, Cooper (ko'pdr), n. [D, and FI. trooper, 
a dealer or trader, from koopen, to buy, akin 
to G. kau/en, to buy, E. cheap.] A Dutch, 
German, or other boat frequenting the 
North Sea for the purpose of selling drink, 
tobacco, <fec., to the men on board the deep- 
sea fishing vessels; a floating drink-shop. 
Copresence (kd-prez'eus), n. [Prefix co, and 
prese7ice.] The state or condition of being 
present along with others ; associated pre- 
sence. ‘The copresence of other laws.’ 
Emerson. 

Coprologist (kop-roro-jist), n. One who j 
deals in coprology.' Swinburne. | 

Coprology (kop-roVo-ji), n. [Gr. kopiws, 
dung, logos, discourse.] The dealing with 
filthy topics in literature; literary handling 
of obscene or disgusting themes. Sioinburne. 
Coptllar (kop'u-ler), a. In gram, and logic, 
of or relating to a copula. 

Co-radicate (ko-radfi-kat), a. [L. prefix eo, 
anil radix, radicis, a root.] Inphilol. being 
of the same root as another or other words. 
Slceat. 

Coral, n. [add,] The nnimpregnated eggs 
in the lobster, so called from being of a 
bright-red colour. 

Cordite (kord'it), n. [From its coj’d-like 
appearance.] A species of smokeless ex- 
I plosive recently introduced and used for 
I ordnance. 

1 Coreless (kor'les), a. Wanting a core; with- 
' out pith; weak; debilitated. 

l am gone in years, my Liege, am very old, 
and sapless. Sir H. Taylor. 

Cormophyte (kor'md-fit), n. [Gr. ko^mws, 
a trunk, and phyton, a plant.] In hot. a 
general term applied to all vascular plants 
and to the higher cellular plants in which 
roots and leaves are distinguishable. Called 
also Phyllophyte. Ency. B^'it. 

Cormiis, [add.] Also, same as 
Corn-brandy (korn'bran-di), n. A coarse 
spirit distilled from raw, that is unmalted, 
grain. 

Corn-cob (korn'kob), n. The cob or hard 
tough receptacle that hears the grains of 
maize. 

Corneal (kor'ne-al), a. Pertaining to the 
cornea of the eye. 

Corner, n. [add.] A clique or party formed 
for the purpose of obtaining possession of 
the whole or greater part of a particular 
stock or other species of property, and thus 
creating a demand for it at high prices. 
Corner (kor'n6r), v.t. [add.] To create a 
scarcity of, as of a particular stock or the 
like after having obtained command of the 
supply. See above noun. 

Cornificatlon (kor'ni-fi-ka"shon), n. [L. 
cor7iu, a horn, and fado, to make.] The I 
growth or formation of horn. Southey. ! 
Cornisll, [add.] Cornish boiler, the name I 
given to a cylindrical steam boiler with flat 
ends and one or more internal flues running 
tlirough and through, the furnaces being 
placed in the flues, and the boiler being set 
horizontally and embedded in hrick-work. 
Corodier, Corrodier (ko'ro-di-6r), n. One 
who is in receipt of a corody. 

Outside the minster walls were the cottages of the 
corrodiers, or folk who for a corrody or life pittance 
from the abbey had given away thett lands. 

. .■■■ Kingsley. 

Coronis (ko-ro'nis), n. [Gr. kord7ii8.] 1. The 
curved line or flourish at the end of a book 
or chapter; hence, the end generally- [Rare.] 

The coronis of this matter is thus: some bad ones 
in this family were punish’d strictly, all rebuked, not 
all amended. Bg. Hacket. 

% In Greek gram, a sign of contraction (’) 
placed over a syllable. 

Corpusculous (kor-pus'ku-lus), a. Same as 

Corpuscular. Prof. Tyndall. 


ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; $H, then; th, thin; 


Correlatable (ko-re-Iat''a-bl), a. Capable of 
being correlated; assignable to correlation. 
Cose (koz), 71. Something snug, comfortable, 
orcosey; specifically, a snug Conversation- 
Written also Coze. ‘They might have a. 
comfortable coze.’ Miss Austen. 

Cose(koz), v.i. pret. & pp. cosed; ppr. cosing. 
To be snug, comfortable, or cosey. ‘As the- 
sailors cose round the fire with wife and 
child.’ Kmgsley. 

Coseismal (ko-sis'mal), n. [Prefix co, and 
Gr. seismos, an earthquake.] The curve 
formed by the points at which the wave- 
shell of an earthquake reaches the surface 
the line along which an earthquake is simul- 
taneously felt. Used also adjectively; as, a 
coseismal line. * The coseismal zone of maxi- 
mum. disturbance.’ E. Mallet 
Cosmic, a. [add.] Of or pertaining to cos- 
mism; as, the cosinic philosopll 5 ^ 

Cosmism (koz'mizm), 71. [From cos7nos.]i 
The doctrine that the cosmos or universe 
is a self-acting whole, and that all pheno- 
mena connected with it proceed by iiatiu'al 
law ; the system of philosophy based on tbe- 
doctrine of evolution as enunciated by iJr. 
Herbert Spencer and his school, a phase 
of positivism. 

Cosmocrat (koz'mo-krat), n. [Gr, kos7nos,. 
the universe, and kratos, rule.] Ruler of" 
the universe or of the world: in the extract, 
applied to the devil. 


You will not think, great Cosmocrat / 
That I spend niy time in fooling: 


Man irons, ray Sire, have^we in" the fire. 


And I must leave none of them cooling, 

Southey. 

Oosmophilite (koz-mof'il-it, n. [Gr, kos^nos, 
the world, and philos, loving.] One who ■ 
loves the w'orld at large or people of all. 
countries. Thackeray. 

Cosmoscope (kozTno-skop), n. [Gr. kos7nos, 
the universe, skopeo, to view.] The name 
for a kind of orrery. 

Cosmotheism (koz - mo - the ' izm), 7i. [Gr. 
kosmos, the universe, and Theos, God.]" 
The identification of the universe with God; 
pantheism. 

Cossid (kos'id), u. [Ar. kasid, a courier.] An 
Anglo-Indian term for a courier or fast, 
messenger. 

Cottage, [add.] Cottage hospital, a cottage 
or similar small house employed as a hos- 
pital where but little hospital accommo- 
dation is required (as in a rural district), 
and having no resident medical staff. — Cot- 
tage loaf, a loaf of a roundish form made' 
of two lumps of dough, a smaller stuck 
above a larger. 

Cotton-seed (kot'n-sed), ?i.. The seed of the 
cottou -plant, from which cottonseed oil is 
obtained, an oil resembling olive-oil. and 
used for similar purposes, but of inferior- 
quality. After the oil is expressed the seed 
is often converted into cottonseed cake, and 
serves as a valuable food for cattle as- 
well as a feriilizer. When ground this 
forms cottonseed 7neal, which is also used 
for feeding cattle. 

Concliinate (kouch'mat), n. One who lies, 
in the same couch or bed with anotlier; a 
bed-fellow; a bed-mate; hence, a Imsbaiul 
or wife. Bi'owning. 

Coulomb (kd-lom'), n-. [From a French elec- 
trician named Couloinb, 1736--1806.] In elect. 
the queantity of electricity that a current of 
one ampere gives in one second. 

Counter stand (koun't^r-stand), u. The act- 
of resisting or making a stand against; op-- 
position; resistance. Lo7}gf allow. 

Course, uf. [add,] As a term in sport, to pur- 
sue or hunt with dogs that follow by sight, 
not by the scent; especially, to hunt or cb ase 
hares with greyhounds, this being often 
done for the sake of matching dogs against, 
each other and at special meetings for the 
purpose. 

Courtierism (kort'i-er-izm), n. The prac- 
tices and behaviour of a courtier. ‘The 
perked-up courtierism and pretentious nul- 
lity of many here. ’ Carlyle. 

Courtledge (korflej), n. Same as Curti- 
lage. ‘ A rambling courtledge of barns and 
walls.’ Kingsley. 

Cousinry (kuz'n-ri), n. Cousins collectively; 
relatives; kindred. 


Of the numerous .ind now mostly forg:ettable ecus- 
inry we specify farther only the Mashams of Otes in 
Essex. Carlyle. 


CousinsMp (kuz'n-ship), ? 2 . The state of 
being cousins; relationship; cousinhood. 
George Eliot. 

Covenanted (kuv'‘en-an-ted), a. Holding a., 
position, situation, or the like under a cov- 




w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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■enmit— Covenanted civil sei'viccr that branch 
of the Intiiari civil service whose members 
enter a special department after being sent 
out from Britain, and are entitled to regular 
promotion and a pension after serving a 
specified number of years, and who cannot 
resign without pemiission. See Uncovb- 

NANTEl). 

'Cover (kuv'er), r.i. To lay a table for a 
meal; to prepare a banquet. Shale. 

•Cowboy, [add.] A man who is employed 
in looking after the cattle that graze on a 
large ranch or stock farm, and who does 
his work on horseback. The term belongs 
more especially to certain western regions 
of the United States. 

Crab-pot (kraiypot), n. A sort of basket 
set for crabs, <and so constructed that though 
they may easily get in they cannot get out 
again. ' ^ 

■Crabsidle (krab'sid-1), v.i. To go or move 
side foremost like a crab. ‘ Others crabsid-’ 
ling along.’ Southey. 

Crack (krak), n. A lie: a fib. ‘ A damned 
confounded crac/^.’ Goldsmith. [Old slang.] 
-CracMc (krak'l), ?i. 1. A small crack ; the 
sound of something that crackle3.“-2. A 
species of chinaware which is ornamented 
by a net-work of small cracks in all direc- ! 
tions. The ware receives the minute cracks 
in the kiln with the effect that the glaze or 
enamel which is afterwards applied appears 
to be cracked all over. Also called Cmckle- 
china, CrackU'WaTe, and Cracklin, 
CracKlm> Crackling (krakTin,krakTing), n. 
See preceding article. 

Cradle-babe (kra'dl-bab), n. An infant 
lying in a cradle. * 2^Iild and gentle as the 
rntdle-habe.' Shak. 

•Cradle-clotlies (kriVdI-kloSHz), n. Clothes 
worn by a child in the cradle ; swaddling- 
clothes. 

O that it could be proved 
That some nijiht-tripping fairy had exchanjfed 
III cradli-doikes our children where they lay. 

Shak. 

-Cradle-walk t (kra'dl-wgk), n. k walk or 
avenue arched over with trees. 

The ijarden is just as Sir John Germain brought it 
from Hnllandf jiyramidnl yews, treillajres, and square 
i:rndie''wctlks with windows clipped in thenn 

H. IFalpole. 

Craniotomy (kra-ni-ot'o-mi), u. [Gr. itra- 
nioii, the skull, and tome, a cutting.] In 
ohstetrm, an operation in which the fetal 
head is opened when it presents an obstacle 
to delivery. 

■ Crank, n. [add.] l. Some strange action 

caused by a twist of judgment; a caprice; a 
whim; a crotchet; a vagary. ‘ Violent of 
temper; subject to sudden Carlyle. 

—2. Cue who is cranky or crotchety; one 
who is eccentric in his notions or has a 
sijecial mental twist. 

• Crayon, a. [add.] One of the carbon points 

in an electric lamp. 

■ Crayon-board (kra'on-bord), n. A fine 

kiuil of card-board for drawing on with 
crayons. 

Crayonist (knVou-ist), n. An artist in 
crayons. Bncy. Brit. 

Cl'aae, -v.i. [add, ] To crack ; to split. 

This homogeneity [of hard chin.a body, in porce- 
lain niamifacture] prevents any erasing, but the pro- 
cess is one of much liazard. ' ^>ig. Ency, 

< Cream, v.t. and L [add.] To add cream to, 
as tea or coffee. 

He siuiarcd, and creamed, and drank, and thought, 
and spoke not. .Uiss Edgeworth. 

Creatrix (kre-atTiks), n. A female creator; 
n creatress. 

• Creature, n. [add.]— The creature, intoxi- 

cating drink, especially whisky. [Humor- 
ous.] 

Tile confusion of R-ibel was a parcel of drunkards, 
who fell out among tJiemselves when they h.ad taken 
:: Si. CW)i of. ihe creature. Eom Brott/u. 

. Creep (krep), n. The act of creeping; the act 
of moving slowly and insensibly. ‘ A gather- 
ing creep.’ J. B. Lowell. --On the creep, mov- 
ing slowly and insensibly; creeping. ‘ Comes 
a dark day on the creep, and comes the hour 
unexpected.’ Prof. Masson. 

- Creepie (l^re'pi), ri. [Provincial English and 
hcotch; perhaps from verb to creep.] A low 
stool. Called also Creepie-sfool and Creepie- 
ckair, and in Scotland sometimes denoting 
the stool of repentance. ' When I mount the 
creepie-ehair.’ Bums. ‘Three legged creem’e- 
stools.* Mrs. Gaskell. 

Some of ye might find her a creepie to rest her foot. 

C. Reade, 

-•Creepy (kre'pi), a. Having such a sensation 


as when the flesh is said to creep; chilled 
and shuddering, as with fear. 

One’s whole blood grew curdling and creepy. 

Browning. 

Cremator (kre-ma^t^r), n, 1. One who cre- 
mates.--2. A furnace for the cremation of 
bodies.— 3. A furnace for burning up rub- 
bish. 

Crematory, Crematormm (kre'ma-to-ii, 
kre-ma-toTi-um), n. pi. Crematories, Cre- 
matoria(kreTna-to-riz, kre-ma-toTi-a). [-See 
CEBMATE.] A building or establishment for 
the cremation of the dead. 

Crenelet (kren'el-et), n. Same as Crenelle. 

* The sloping crenelets of the higher towers. ’ 
C. Meade. 

Cretinous (kre'tin-us), a. Affected with 
cretinism. MiisHn. 

Crevecoeur (krav-k6r), n. [Fr.] A French 
variety of the domestic fowl, large crested, 
and of a uniform black colour. 

Crib, n. [add.] 1. A situation; place or 
office ; as, a snug cnb. [Slang.]— 2. A house, 
shop, warehouse, or the like. [Thieves’ slang.] 
—To emei: a cn&. See under Crack. 
Cricket (krik'et), v.i. To engage in the game 
of cricket. 

They boated and they they talk’d 

At wine, in clubs, of art, of politics. Tennyeon. 

Criuiparous {[krimip'a-rus), a. [L. crinis, 
hair, and pario, to produce.] Hair-produc- 
ing. * A criniparous or hair-producing qua- 
lity.* Antijacobin. 

Criteriology (krI-tsTi-oT'o-ji), «. The doc- 
trine regarding our criteria of knowledge. 
CriticMu (kri'tik'kin), n. A small or in- 
ferior critic. ‘ Critics, cntickins, and critic- 
asters(for these are of all degrees).’ Southey. 
Croaky (krokT), (t. Having or uttering a 
croak or low harsh sound ; hoarse. ‘ His 
voice was croa/ct/ and shrill.’ Carlyle. 

Crop, n. [add.] The handle or stock of a 
whip; also, a snortwhip witha loop in place 
of the lash, used by riders, especially in the 
hunting field. 

Gross-boaes (kros'bonz), n. pi, A symbol of 
death, consisting of tw'o human thigh or 
arm bones placed crosswise, and often found 
on old monuments, (fee., generally in con- 
junction with a skull. 

Cross-buttock (kros'but-ok), n. A peculiar 
throw practised by wrestlers; hence, an 
unexpected fling down or repulse. ‘ Many 
cross-buttocks did ! svLStmi.’ Smollett 
Cross-hatching (kros-hach1ng), 71. A terra 
in engraving applied to lines, whether 
straight, sloping, or curved, which cross 
each other regularly, to increase or modify 
depth of shadow. 

Cross-reference (kros-refSr-ens), ?i. A re- 
ference from one part of a book to another; 
a reference from one article, entry, or head 
to another in the Same work. 

Crotcheteer (kroch-et-er'), n. A crotchety 
person ; one who is given to some favourite 
theory, crotchet, or hobby. 

Nobody of the slightest pretensions to influence is 
safe from the solicitous canvassing and silent pres- 
sure of social Eortnightiy Rev. 

Crotchetiness (kroch'et-i-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being crotchety; the character 
of a crotcheteer, frrcife. 
Crotchet-monger (kroch'et-mung-6r), n. 
One who deals in crotchets ; a crotcheteer. 
Crown, ?i. [add.] Cromi of hidia (Imperial 
Order of the), a British order, similar to the 
orders of knighthood, but conferred only on 
ladies. It was instituted 1st Jan. 187S. The 
badge consists of the monogram V.R.L ( Vic- 
toria Regina Imperatrix) in diamonds, 
pearls, and turquoises, within an oval liorder 
of pearls, the whole surmounted by a crown 
of jewels. The ribbon is blue edged with 
w'hifce. 

Crown-head (kroun'hed), «. In dra^ighUt, 
the row of squares next to each player. See 
Draughts. 

Cry (kri), v.i. To be in the act of giving 
birth to a child ; sometimes followed by oict 
Shak. 

Crying-out (kri'ing-out), n. The confine- 
ment of a woman; labour. ‘ Aunt Hell, who, 
by the way, was at the crying-out. ’ Richard- 
son. 

Cryptonym (krip'to-nim), u. [Gr. kryi^tos, 
concealed, and onormi, a name.] A private, 
secret, or hidden name ; a name which one 
bears in some society or brotherhood. J. 
R. Lowell. 

Crystoleum (kris-tdTe-umX n. [Fromcn/s- 
tal, and L. oleunit oil.] A process by which 
paintings or photographs are transferred to 
glass. 


Csardas (char'dilsh), n. A Hungarian na- 
tional dance executed by one or a number 
of couples, beginning slowly but gradually 
becoming extremely rapid, the movements 
being left mostly to the performers’ own 
choice. 

Cuhhood (kub'hiid), n. The state or comli- 
tion of being a cub. ‘Spotted hyena . . . 
from cuhhood to old age.’ W. Boyd Dawkins. 
Cuh-hxmtiag (kub'hunt-ing), n. The hunt- 
ing of young foxes in the autumn. 

Cubicle (ku'bi-kl), n. [L. cubicukrm, a 
sleeping room, from w&o, to lie.] A sepa- 
rate sleeping place or compartment in a 
dormitory. 

The long high room is now divided into fifteen 
compartments, called officiaily cubicles, in the verna- 
cular ‘ stalls’, ranging along one side. . , . Each 
stall has a turn-up ‘bedstead, a small table, and a 
large bureau, Staitley M. l.eathes. 

Cuhiculum (Icu-bik'u-lum), n. pi. Cubicula 
(kti-bik'u-la), [L., abed-chamber, from ewho, 
to lie. ] A burial chamber in the Catacombs, 
often for a single family, having round its 
walls the loculi or compartments for the re- 
ception of dead bodies. The name was also 
applied to a chapel or oratory attached to 
a basHica or other church. 

Cue-ball (ku^bgl), a. Corruption of Skew- 
bald. ‘A gentleman on a cue-ball hoi'se.’ 
R. D. Blaclnmre. [Provincial English.] 
Culottic (ku-lotTk),u. [Fr. culotie, breeches.] 
Having breeches; hence, pertaining to the 
respectable classes of society: opposed to 
Sansculottie (which see). 

Young Patriotism, Culottic ^.v^6. Sansculottie, rushes 
forward. Carlyle. 

Culottism (ku-lot'izm), n. [See preceding 
art.] The principles, rule, or influence of 
the more respectable classes of society. 
Carlyle. See vSansculottisji. 

Culturable (kuTtur-a-bl), 7i. Capable of 
becoming cultured or refined. 

Cultus (kult'us), n. [L.] 1. System of re- 
ligion and ritual; cult. -—2. The moral or 
gestlietic state or condition of a certain 
time or place. 

Cumseau (ku-me'an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Cunice, an ancient city on the coast of 
Campania, and the earliest of all the Greek 
setfclernents in Italy; as, the cave of the 
Cwncean sibyl 

Cumulative, [add.] In regard to certain 
stocks and shares this means that interest 
has to be paid on these in full, before other 
shares can participate in profits, and if the 
profits of one or more years are not sufficient 
for this, the unpaid balance reniains as a 
. debt on the company, to be discharged as 
soon as funds are available. 

Cup -markings (kup'miirk-iugz), n. pi. 
Iwarchcml. aname given to certain markings 
of unknown origin and significance upon 



Cup-markings. 

a. Single cups, b. Cups and single rings complete 
and incomplete, c. Concentric rings with cup in 
centre, d. Concentric rings with central cup and 
channel cutting rings, e, Cup and incomplete rings. 
/, Concentric rings -without cup. g. Spiral or volute. 

certain stones or monuments. Such mark- 
ings are found on rocks and stones in many 
countries of Europe as well as Asia and 
America. Circles, spirals, &c., are often 
found along with them, as shown in accom- 
panying figures. 

Curable, ft. [add.] t Capable of curing. ‘A 
curable vertue against all diseases.’ Sa7\dys. 
Curacy, n. [add.] t The state, condition, 
or office of a guardian; guardianship. ‘By 
way of curacy and protectorship.’ Roger 
North. 

Curarize (ku-rli/rlz), v.t pret. & pp. cw^a- 
rized\ ppr, curaiizing. To treat with curari; 
to administer curari to. 
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Carlo <ku'ri-6), n. pi. Curios (ku'ri-oz). 
[Apparently short for curiosity.] A small 
object kei)t or valued as a curiosity; an 
article of the sort classed as brie-li-brac. 
Current-Mieter (ku'rent-me-ter), n. l. An 
instrument or apparatus for measuring the 
liow of liquids. — 2, An instrument for 
measuring electric currents. 
Curreutometer (ku-rent-om'e-ter), n. i. A 
current-meter.— 2. An instrument by means 
of which tlie direction and force of sub- 
marine currents can be accurately deter- 
mined at any depth. Nature (A’oo. 9, 1882). 
Curricle (ku'ri-kl), v.i. To drive in a cur- 
ricle or as ill a curricle. [R-are.] 

Who is this that comes citrnclut^ through the 
level yellow sunlight? Carlyle. 

Curtain, n. [add.] f An ensign or flag. Shalt. 
Cuscus-grass (kus'kus-gras), n. A peculiar 
kind of Indian grass (Andropogou murica- 
tm) used for screens and blinds. Called also 
Khiis. See Tattie. 

Cusllion-star (kUsh'on-stltr), n. See GoNi- 

ASTER. 

Cusllite (kush'it), a. [From Cush, the son 
of Ham.] Of or pertaining to a branch of 
the Hamite family which spread along tracts 
extending from the higher Nile to t’iie Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, or to their language. 
U-sed also substantively. 

Cuspidor (kus'pi-dor), [Pg., from cuspir, 
to spit,] A spittoon. 

Cut-away (kut'a-wa), a. Said of a coat, the 
skirts of wliich are rounded or cut away so 
that they do not hang down as in a frock- 
coat. ‘A brown cwf-muay coat.’ Thackeray. 
Used also as a noun. ‘A green cut-axmy 
with brass buttons.’ T. Hughes. 

OutcSia (kuch'a), n. In Hindustan, a weak 
kind of lime used in inferior buildings; 
hence, used adjectively in the sense of tem- 
porary; makeshift; inferior: in contradis- 
tinction to pucka, which implies stability or 
superiority. 

Cuteness (kut'nes), n. The quality of being 
cute; sharpness: acuteness. Goldsinith. 
Cyanide, [add.]— Ci/anide process, a process 
in which cyanide of potassium is made use 
of to separate gold from the ‘ tailings ’ that 
have not yet yielded the gold they contain. 
Cycle, n. [add,] A bicycle or tricycle; a 
velocipede. 

Cycle, v.i. [add.] To use a velocipede. 
Cycler (sik'ler), n. One who uses a bicycle 
or tricycle; a cyclist. 

Cyclist (sik'list), ?i. One who uses a bicycle 
or tricycle; a cycler. 

Cyclometer (si-klora'e-t6r), n. [Gr. Injklos, 
circle, metron, a measure.] 1. An instru- 
ment for measuring circular arcs.— 2. An 
instrument which, when attached toa wheel, 
as that of a bicycle, registers the distance 
■run.."' 

Cyclorama (si-klo-ra'ma), n. [Gr, kyklos, 
circle, horavia, view.] A sort of panorama 
in which the picture covers the inside sur- 
face of a hollow cylinder, the spectator 
standing in the centre. 

Cyclostyle (sTklo-stil), n. [Gr. kyklos, circle, 
and L. stilus, a style.] A sort of apparatus 
for multiplying copies of a writing by means 
of an instrument that stamps the characters 
throug;h a special paper which may then be 
used as a stencil. 

Cydlppe (si-dip'p5), n. [Gr. Eydippe, a 
Nereid.] A genus of coelenterate animals, 
order Ctenopliora. One memljer (C. pileits), 
common in the British seas, is globular in 
shape, with eight bands of cilia serving for 
locomotion and presenting brilliant rainbow 
hues. From the body hang two long fila- 
ments with numerous shorter threads at- 
tached, and these appendages can be pro- 
truded and retracted at will. 
Cymboceplialic (sim'bo-se-far'ik), a. [Gr. 
kymhos, a cup or bowl, and kephale, the 
skull] Shaped like a bowl or cup; round: 
said of the skull. 

Cypber-tuniiel t (slTer-tuu-nel), n. A mock 
chimney; a chimney built merely for out- 
ward show. ‘The device of cypher-tunnels 
or mock chimneys.’ Fuller. 

Cytode (sftod), n. [Gr. kytos, cell, and 
eidos, likeness.] In hiol. a name given by 
Haeckel to a kind of non-nucleated cell con- 
taining protoplasm, to distinguish it from 
the ceil proper which has a nucleus, Nim- 
teenth Century. 

Cytoid (sftoid), a. [See preceding art.] In 
Uol. like a cell; cell-like. 

Cytoplasm (si'to-plazm), n. [Gr. kytos, cell, 
and plasmo, plasm.] In biol. the sub.stance 
forming the essential element of cells; cell 
protoplasm. 
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Czech (cheCh), n. The name applied to a 
member of the most westerly branch of the 
great Slavonic family of races. They have 
their headquarters in Bohemia, where they 
arrived in the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury. Their language (also called Czech) is 
closely allied to the Polish. Written also 
Csech, Tsech. 


D. 


Dabber (dab'^r), n. One who or that which 
dabs; specifically, (a) in prinUng, a ball 
formed of an elastic material and fitted with 
a handle, formerly used for inking a form 
of type, ih) In engr. a silk-covered elastic 
ball used for spreading etching ground upon 
steel or copper plates, (c) In stereotyping, 
a hard hair brush used in the papier-m^eh4 
process for dabbing the back of the damp 
paper, and so driving it into the interstices 
of the type. 

Dacian (da‘slii-au), a. Pertaining or belong- 
ing to theDacf, an ancient barbarous people, 
whose territory, Dacia, extended over parts 
of the modern Hungary, Roumania, Transyl- 
vania, and neighbouring regions. 
Dacryocystitis (dak'ri-6-sis-ti"tis), n. [Gr. 
dakryon, a tear, and Apstfa, a cyst.] In pathol. 
an eye ailment consisting in inflammation 
of the laclwymal sac. 

Dadoed (da'dod), a. Furnished with a dado 
or dados. 

Daemonic (de-mon'ik), a. ICr. daimon, a 
divinity.] Pertaining to or proceeding from 
a supernatural being or from supernatural 
enthusiasm. 

He may even show sudden impulses which have a 
false air of dcemoftlc strength, because they seemed 
inexplicable. George Eliot. 

Dagger, [add.]— At daggers d,rawn, in a 
condition of open and pronounced hostility; 
mutually harbouring extreme enmity, and 
as it were always ready for attack; as, the 
pair were at daggers drawn; A was at 
daggers draiun with B. 

Daintify (dan'ti-fi), v.t {E,. dainty, and L. 
S'acio, to make.] To make dainty; to weaken 
by over-refinement, [Rare.] 

My father charges me to give you his kindest love, 
and not to daintify his affection into respects or coin- 
plinients. Miss Burjiey. 

Daira (da/ir-a), n. The private estates of the 
Khedive of Egypt. 

Danglement (dang'gl-ment), n. The act of 
dangling. ‘The very suspension and dan- 
glement of any puddings whatsoever right 
over his ingle-nook.' Ld. Lytton. 

Danite (danlt), n. [From Dan. See Gen. 
xlix. 16.] A member of a secret society 
among the Mormons, who, it is believed, 
took ail oath to support the authority and 
execute the commands of the leaders of the 
sect at all hazards. Many massacres and 
robberies committed during the early his- 
tory of Utah are ascribed to the Danites. 
Dautean, Daiit;es<liie (dan'te-an, dan-tesk'), 
a. Pertaining or relating to Dante Alighieri, 
the Italian poet; resembling or character- 
istic of Dante’s manner or style ; more espe- 
cially .characterized by sublimity an d gloomi- 
ness, like his pictures of the Inferno. 
Dantzic-beer (dant'sik-ber). See Black- 

Darapti (da-rap'ti), n. In logic, a mnemonic 
word, designating a syllogism of the third 
figure, comprising a universal affirmative 
major premiss, a particular affirmative 
minor premiss, and a particular afiannative 
conclusion. 

Dardan, Dardanian (dar'dan, dar-da‘ni-an), 
a. Of or pertaining to the Dardani or Tro- 
jans, a people mentioned in the Iliad, to 
Dardania, their territory, or to Dardanus, 
the founder of the race, and ancestor of Priam 
of Troy; Trojan. Also used substantively. 
Darii (da'ri-i), n. In logic, a mnemonic word 
to express a syllogism of the first figure, 
comprising a universal affirmative major 
premiss, a particular affirmative minor pre- 
miss, and a particular affirmative conclusion. 
Daring-glass (dar'ing-glas), n. A mirror 
used for the purpose of catching larks by 
daring them. Bp. Gauden. 

Darkle, V.I [add.] To grow or become dark; 
hence, to show a dark or lowering aspect ; 
to look angry or scornful ‘His honest 
brows darkling as he looked towards me.’ 
Thackeray. 
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Darkling (darkling), ppr. or a. I. Charac- 
terized by darkness or absence of light; dark; 
darksome. ‘The darkling forest paths.’ 
Matt. Arnold.—% Gloomy; lowering; black- 
looking. ‘Who had augured ill from hi.s 
darkling denaoniiom.’ Thackeray. —8. Par- 
taking of mystery; mysterious. 

Solemn and silent personages these~who give the 
odds, and talk about the Cup in a darkli}ig under- 
tone, Thackeray. 

Daroga, Darogha (da-ro'ga), n. fPers.] An 
Anglo-Indian term for a superintendent, a 
chief officer, or the like. 

Dartle (diir'tl), u.t. A frequentative form 
of dart. ‘ My star that dartles the red and 
the blue.’ Browning. [Rare.] 

Darweesb. (daFwesh), Same n.s Dervis. 

Dash-and.-dOt(dash'aiKl-dot), a. Consisting 
of dashes and dots; as, the dash-and-dot 
alphabet. See Moese. 

Dastardice (das't6rd-is), n. [Dastard and 
term, of coioardice.] Cowardice; dastardli- 
ness. ‘Upbraided with ingratitude, das- 
tardice.' Richardson. [Rare.] 

Datal (da'tal), a. [For daytale, which see. ] 
Engaged to work by the day of so many 
hours, as certain W'orkers in cotton-mills. 

DatiSi (da-ti'si), ii. In logic, a innemonic 
word expressing a syllogism of the third 
figure, comprising a universal affirmative 
major premiss, a particular affirmative 
minor premiss, and a particular affirmative 
conclusion. 

Davenport (da'vn-pdrt), n. Same ns Devon- 
port. 

Day, n. [add.] f Credit: a distant day being 
fixed for payment. 

Faith, then, I’ll pray you, ’cause he is my neighbour. 

To take a hundred pound, and give him day. 

B. gionson. ■ 

Daysbine (da'shin), n. Daylight. 

Wherefore waits the madman there 
Naked in open day shine. Tennyson. 

Daytale (da'tal), a. [Daxj, and tale, reckon- 
ing,] Reckoned, paid, or engaged by the 
day, as woi*k or workmen. Also written 
Daytall, Daytal, Datal 

Deacon (de'kon), v.t. To read out, as a line 
of a psalm or hymn, before singing it. See 
Line, v.t 

Dead, a. [add.] Without briskness, activity, 
bustle, or the like; lifeless, inactive; dull; 
quiet. 

Three grossbeaks {La.via coccothraustes) appeared 
some year.s ago in my fields in the winter; one of 
which' I shot. Since that, now and then, one is 
occasionally seen in the same dead season. 

Gilbert White. 

—Dead oil, shale-oil from which nearly all 
the solid paraffin has been crystallized out. 

Dead-file (ded'fil), n. A file whose cuts are 
so close and fine that its operations arc prac- 
tically noiseless. 

Dead-point (ded'point), Same as Dead- 
centre. 

Dearticulation (de-ur-tik'u-la''shon), n. 
Same as Abarticulation. 

Deaspirate (de-as'pi-rat), v.t pret. & pp. 
deaspirated; ppr. deaspirating. To deprive 
of an aspirate; to pronounce witliout the 
aspirate h. Whitney. 

Deaspiration (de-as'pi-ra-shon), n. The act 
of deaspirating. 

Deatbiness (deth'i-nes), n. The quality of 
producing death; an atmosphere of death. 
[Rare.] 

Look ! it burns clear; but with the air around 

Its dead ingredients mingle deathiness. Southey. 

Deatby (deth'i), a. Pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of death. [Rare.] 

The cheeks were deathy dark. Southey. 

Decalcomania (de-kaTko-ma^'ni-a), n. [Fr. 
d^calcomanie, from d^calquer, to counter- 
ti*ace, and Gr. mania, madness.] The art 
or process of transferring pictures executed 
on a special paper to marble, porcelain, 
glass, wood, and the like. 

Decarburize, Decarburization (de-kar'- 
I)U-riz, de-kfir'bu-riz-a"'shon). Same as De- 
carbonize, Decarbonization. 

Decemberly (de-sem'bfer-li), a. Resembling 
December; nence, chilly, gloomy, and cheer- 
less. ‘ The m any bleak and decemberly nights 
of a seven years’ widowhood.’ Sterne. 

Decentisb (de‘sent-ish), a. Somewhat de- 
cent; of a fairly good kind or quality; pass- 
able. [Colloq.] 

You'll take our potluck, and we’ve decentish wine. 

R, H. Earkam, 

Deck-band (dek'liand), n. A person en- 
gaged on board a ship, but whose duties are 
confined to the deck, he being unfit for the 
work of a seaman properly so called. 
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Becomplex (de-koni'pleks), a. Exceedingly 
complex; complex through excessive sub- 
division. ‘ Some decomplex case which is a 
sub-variety of this sub* variety. ’ De Q itincey. 
Boconceutrate (de-lcoii-seii'trat), v.i. [Pre- 
fix tie, priv., and conoentnite.} To spread 
or scatter from a point or centre; to break 
up or dismiss from concentration, as bodies 
of trotips. neiV8pape)\ 

Becuman, Becuniane (dek'n-iuan, dek'u- 
man), a. [L. dccitnutiim, decimanus, of or 
pertaining to the tenth, from decern, ten.] 
Tentli; hence, from the ancient notion that 
every tenth wave was the largest in a series, 
large; immense, ‘ Overwlielmed and quite 
sunk by such decmnctne billowes.’ Bp. Gau~ 
den. Sometimes substantively used for the 
tentli or largest ivave. ‘ The baffled decu- 
man.* J. IL Lowell. 

Beedily (ded'i-U), adv. In a deedy manner; 
actively; busily; industriously. ‘Frank 
Oliurchill at a table near her most deedUy 
occupied about her spectacles.’ ..4 nsten. 

Beer-stalk (derbstak), n. Tlie stalking of 
deer; an occasion on which deer are stalked. 
‘The usual grouse-shoot, the usual deer- 
stalk,’ G. Sa'intsbury. 

Befenestratioa (de'fen.es-tra'’shon). n. 
[From L de, forth, from, and fenestm, a 
window,] The act of throwing out of a 
window. Southey. 

Beflal (de-fi'al), n. [From defy^ like denial 
from deny.] The act of defying; defiance. 
Befiautness (de-fi'antuics). n. The state or 
quality of being defiant; defiance. 

He answered, not rai-sing his voice, but sneaking 
with quiet de/tanmess. Ge'jrsrelUiot. 

Befiuition, n. [add.] Theijualityorpmver 
of marking or showing di3tinet!y’'or clearly 
the outlines or features of any object. ‘ A 
small 2i^*inch refractor . . . the definition 
of which is superli.’ yature. 

Begreeless (de-gre'les), a. Without a uni- 
versity degree or degrees. 

Dehydrate (de-hrdrritl.r.f. pret. itpp. dehy- 
drated; pin'. dehydratiriy. [Preft.xdc, fi-om, 
and Gr. hyddr, w’ater.] To deprive of tvater 
as a eonstitnent: to remove the water from 
by chemical means. 

Dehydration (de-hi-difi'shon), w. The act 
of dehydrating; the process of freeing a 
compound from the water contained in it. 
Dejecta (de-jek'ta), n. pL [L, lit. things 
cast down.] E.xcremerit; castings of an 
animal. 

Belayable (de-la'a-bl), a. Capable of delay 
or of being delayed. 

Law thus divisible, debateabie, and ddayable, is 


become a greater grievance than all that it was in- 
tended to redress. Henry Brooke. 

Delectus (dS-lek'tus), [L. delectus, a 
selection, from de, from, and lego, to cull or 
gatlier.] A school-book containing selected 
passages for translation, usually Latin or 
Greek. ‘ His first school exercises down to 
his college themes, his delectuses.’ Smiles. 
Deliriaut (de-lir'i-ant), n. [From delirmm.} 
In med. a dimg which causes more or less 
delirium. 

Belirifacient (de-Iir'i-fa"shi-ent), a. [L. 
deliriimi, and faciens, facientis, ppr. of 
/ado, to make,] In tending to produce 
delirium. As a noun, a substance which 
tends to produce delirium. 

Deliverance, «• [add.] Pronouncement; 
decision; judgment authoritatively pro- 
nounced; as, to give a delivemnce in a con- 
troversy. 

Delta, [add.] Delta metal, an alloy of 
copper, zinc, and iron, said to possess valu- 
able properties, and so named in allusion 
to its three constituents. The iron, how- 
ever, is much smaller in quantity than tlie 
other two. The metal is very strong, and 
is not liable to rust, 

Demark(de-ni{irk'), v, t Same as Demarca te. 
Dement (de-men t'), w. A person affected 
with dementia. 

Demicircle (de-mi-sferTd), n. An instru- 
ment for ineasuring or indicating angles, 
sometimes used as a substitute for the the- 
odolite. It consists essentially of a gradu- 
ated scale of half a circle and a movable 
rule pivoted on the centre so as to sweep 
the graduated arc. E. H. Knight. 
Demipique (de'mi-pek), n. A kind of old 



saddle with the peak about half the height 
of the still older war-saddle. Sir IF. Scott. 
Demography (de-mogTa-fi), u. [Gr. de- 


Fate, mr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 
GU, fl/uiin; eh, Sc, go; j,job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; TH, f/ien; th, f/nii; 


mos, people, and graphs, a writing.] Tliat 
branch of anthropology which treats of the 
statistics of health and disea.se and of the 
conditions of a community as shown by 
births, marriages, and mortality. 
Demonographer (de-mon-ogTa-f6r), n. [Gr. 
daimon, demon, and gnvpho, to write.] One 
who writes on deinons. 

Demoiiography (de-mon-og'ra-fi), n. The 
description of demons. 

DemopMl (deTno-fil), n. [Gr. demos, people, 
philos, loving.] A lover of the people; a 
friend of the common people or masses. 
Demophilism (de-mofil-izm), n. [See x>re.- 
ceding art.] Friendship or love for the 
masses or people in general. 

Demos (de'mos),. n, [Gr. demos, iieople.} 
The common people ; the populace ; tlie 
lower orelers of people; often as a sort of 
personification. 

Demurral (de-m^r'al), n. Hesitation in pro- 
ceeding or decision ; demur. Southey. 
Denar (de'nar), n. The name of an old 
Eastern coin; a dinar; a denarius. 
Denationalize- [add.] i. To cause to have 
no longer a national character; to deprive 
of the claim to belong to a nation at large. 
—2, To make to be no longer a distinct 
nation ; to deprive of nationality. 
Dene-hole, Dane-hole (dEn-hol, danTioi), 
n. [Believed to be named from the Danes, 
as being supposed to have been excavateil 
by them in ancient times.} A name of cer- 
tain ancient pits dug in the chalk formation 
in England, perhaps to obtain flints, or for 
storage purposes, or as places of refuge. 
They consist of a cylindrical shaft GO to SO 
feet deep, and open out horizontally below. 
Denigrate, [add.] To blacken the charac- 
ter of; 'to defame or calumniate. John 
Morley. 

Denigration, [add.] The act of denigrat- 
ing ; the blackening of a person’s character ; 
defamation. Helps. 

Denounce, V.t. [add.] To declare one’s dis- 
approval of or detestation for ; to publicly 
declare to be wicked or evil ; to inveigh or 
speak out against ; as, to denounce a" per- 
son’s evil deeds. 

Denunciant (de-nun'si-ant), a. Heady or 
prone to denounce ; denunciative. 

Of all which things a poor Legislative Assembly and 
Patriot France is informed by l>y 

triumphant Foe. Carlyle, 

Departure, [add.] A start on a new prin- 
ciple or system in any field of action ; be- 
ginning of a new course of procedure ; as, a 
neAV departure in medical treatment. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; f. Sc. fey. 
w, iviis; wli, u’7iig; zh, a^ure.— See KeV. 
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TITLES OF PRINCIPAL WORKS. 


Abbott, Edwin A., D.D., theol. and raise. 

writer; 183S . Bible Lessons; Philo- 

christus; Onesimus; The Kernel and the 
Husk; Sermons; Shakespearian Oraramar; 
Concordance to Pope; Francis Bacon. 

Abbott, Lyman, D.D., Amer. divine; 
1S35~---. Jesns of Hazareth; A Layman’s 
Story; Illustrated Commentary on the 
New Testament ; Henry Ward Beecher. 

About, Edmond, French novelist and raise, 
writer ; 1828-1885. Tolla ; Le Hoi des Mon- 
tagues; Germaine; Madelon; Le Fellah; 
Les Manages de Province ; La Vieille Eoche ; 
Le Eoman d’un Brave Homme. 

Achilles Tatius, Greek romance writer; 5th 
cent. A.D. The Loves of Lencippe and 
Cieitophon. 

Adam, Mme. Edouard, French authoress, 

ISSe . Le Sidge de Paris: Journal d’une 

Parisienne; Garibaldi; Le Mandarin; Dans 
les Alpes; Poetes Grecs Contemporains ; 
La Patrie Hongroise; Souvenirs Personnels. 

Adams, W. H. Davenport, misc. writer, 
1S2S-1891. England on the Sea; Heroes of 
the Cross; Famous Beauties and Historic 
Women; <fec. &c. 

Addison, Jos., essayist and poet, 1672-1719. 
Numerous papers in Spectator and Tatler; 
Letter to Halifax; The Campaign; Cato. 

Aeschines, Athenian orator; B.C. 389-314. 
Oration against Ctesiphon. 

Aeschylus, Greek tragic poet; B.C. 525-45G. 
The Persians; Prometheus Bound; Seven 
against Thebes; Suppliants; Agamemnon; 
choephori; Euraenides. Translations by 
Potter; Swanwick; Blackie; Plumptre; 
Browning; VeiTall; Drake; Campbell, &c. 

Aesop, Greek fabulist; cir. e.c. 620-5G4. 
Fables. 

Agassiz, Alexander, Amer. naturalist; 1835 

. Eeview of the Echini {Challenger 

Eeports); A Contribution to American 
Thalassography ; Three Cruises of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Steamer Blake, from 1877 to 1880. 

Agassiz, Louis, Swiss-Amer, naturalist; 1807- 
1873. Geological Studies; The Structure of 
Animal Life; Contributions to the Natural 
History of the United States. 

Aide, Hamilton, novelist and poet, 1830 . 

llita: an Autobiography; Penruddocke; 
Poet and Peer; Passages in the Life of a 
Lady, 1314-15-16; Eleonore, and other 
Poems. 

Aikin, Lucy, biographer, 1787-1864. Life of 
Addison ; Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth; Memoirs of the Court of James I. 

Aimard, Gustave (Oliver GIoux), French 
writer of romances ; 1818-1883. _ Les 

Aventuriers; Balle B’ranche; Les Bisons 
Blancs; L’Eclaireur; La Fifeve d'Or; Les 
Pirates des Prairies; Mon dernier Voyage; 
Le Br^Jsil nouveau. 

Ainger, Alfred, LL.D., divine, and misc. writer; 

1837 . Sermons preached in the Temple 

Church; Charles Lamb. 

Ainsworth, W. Fran., trav. and geog. ; 
1807-189&. Illustrated Universal Gazetteer; 
Wanderings in Every Clime; A Personal 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expeditions. 

Ainsworth, Wm. Harrison, novelist; 1805- 
1881. The Flitch of Bacon; Lancashire 
Witches; The Miser’s Daughter; Old St. 
Paul's; Eookwood;, Jack Sheppard, 

Aird, Thomas, poet : 1802-1 »76. The Devil’s 
Dream; Poetical Works 


Airy, Sir Geo. Bidden, astron. ; 1801-1892. 
Popular Astronomy; Undulatory Theory 
of Optics; Sound and Atmospheric Vibra- 
tions. 

Akenside, Mark, poet; 1721--1770. ThePleas- 
ures of Imagination ; Poetical Works. 

Alcock, Sir Eutherford, K.C.B., D.C.L., sur- 
geon and diplomatist; 1809-1897, Notes on 
the Medical History of the British Legion 
in Spain; The Capital of the Tycoon. 

Alcott, Louisa M., Amer. writer of tales; 
1833-1888. Little Women ; Little Men ; 
Flower Fables; An Old-fashioned Girl. 

Aldrich, Thos- Bailey, Amer, poet and 

novelist; 1836 . Cloth of Gold and 

other Poems; Flower and Thorn; Later 
Poems; Out of his Head; Marjory Daw; 
Prudence Palfrey; The Queen of Sheba; 
Stillwater Tragedy. 

Alfieri, Vittorio, Count, Italian poet and 
dramatist; 1749-1803. Tragedies; Come- 
dies ; Lyrics, &c. 

Alford, Henry, Dean, scholar and poet; 
1810-1871. A Plea for the Queen’s English; 
How to Study the New Testament; The 
Year of Praise; Sermons; Poems. 

Alison, Eev. Arch., tlieologist and essayist ; 
1757-1839. Essay on the Nature and Prin- 
ciples of Taste; Sermons. 

Alison, Sir Arch., historian; 1792-1867. His- 
tory of Europe (from 1789 to 1852); Prin- ! 
ciples of Population; Life of the Duke of | 
Marlborough. ! 

Allardyce, Alexander, misc. writer; 1846-1896. 
The City of Sunshine ; Memoir of Viscount 
Keith, 

Allen, Grant, scientist and novelist; 1848 . 

Physiological ^Esthetics ; Evolutionist at 
Large; Force and Energy; Life of Charles 
Darwin; Science in Arcady; Babylon; For 
Ylamie’s Sake; The Devil’s Die; Dr. Pal- 
liser’s Patient; The Great Taboo; What’s 
Bred in the Bone; Blood Eoyal; At Market 
Value; Under Sealed Orders. 

Allibone, Samuel Austin, LL.D., Amer. biblio- 
grapher; 1816-1889. A Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and 
American Authors. 

Allingham, Wm., poet; 1828-1889. Day and 
Night Songs; Poems; Songs, Ballads, and 
Stories. 

Almquist, Karl Jonas Ludwig, Swedish 
poet and miscellaneous writer; 1793-1866. 
Tbrnroseus Bok (Book of Wild Eoses). 

Amicis, Edraondo de, Italian misc. writer ; 
1846 — “. Bozetti Militari; Impressioni 
di Eoma; Olanda; Eicordi di Londra; 
Eicordi di Parigi; Spagnia; Poesie. 

Amos, Sheldon, jurist and publicist; 1835- 
1887. A Systematic View of the Science 
of Jurisprudence; the Science of Law; The 
Science of Politics. 

Anacreon, Greek lyric poet; B.C. 668-478. 
Odes. Trans, by Fawkes; Moore. 

Ancona, Alessandro d’, Italian misc. writer; 

1835 . Origini del Teatro in Italia ; La 

Poesia populare Italiana; II primo Passo. 

Andersen, Hans Christian, Danish novelist, 
dramatist, and poet; 1805-1875. Travel- 
ling Sketches ; The Improvisatore ; Only a 
Fiddler; Picture-book without Pictui’es; A 
Poet’s Bazar; The Story of My Life; Tales 
from Jutland; The Sandhills of Jutland; 
Tales for Children; The Wild Swans; The 
Ice Maiden. 


Anderson, Easmus Bjora, Amer. philologer; 

1846 — — . Norse Mythology. 

Andral, Gabriel, French physician and patho- 
logist; 1797-1876. Clinique Medicale*, 

Precis d’Anatomie pathologique. 

Andrea, J ohann V alentin .German scholar and 
satirist; 1586-1654. Menippus sive Satyri- 
corum Dialogorum Centuria; Geistliche 
Kurzweil. 

Andrieux, Francois Guillaume Jean Stanis- 
laus, French dramatist and misc. writer ; 

1759-1833. Les :Etourdis ; La Connidienne; 

Moli^re avec ses Amis; Lucius Junius 
Brutus. 

Angstrom, Anders Jonas, Sw-edish scientist ; 

1814-1874. Sur les Spectres des Gas 
simples ; M^moire sur la Temperature de 
la Terre. 

Antoninus. See Aueelixjs. 

Apollodorus, Greek writer; cir. B.c. 140. 

Bibliotheca, a history of the gods and , ? 

ancient heroes. 

Apollonius of Perga, Greek mathematician; 
cir. B.c. 240. A treatise on Conic Sections. 

Apollonius of Ehodes, Greek poet and rheto- 
rician; cir. B.o. 230. Argonautica, an epic 
poem, trans. by E. P. Coleridge. 

Apuleius (or Appuleius), Lucius, Eoman phi- 
losopher; cir. ISO A.I), Works on rhetoric 
and philosophy; The Golden Ass: a ro- 
mance. 

Arago, Francois Jean Dominique, French 
astronomer and physicist; 1786-1853. 

Astronomie populaire. 

Arany, Janos, Hungarian poet; 1817-1882. 

Toldi; Buda Halala. 

Arbuthnot, Dr. John, physician and wit; 

1675-1735. History of John Bull; Martinus 
Scriblerus. 

Aretino, Pietro, Italian poet; 1492-1556. 

Sonnetti lussuriosi ; Satires; Plays. 

Argyll, Duke of, scientific writer; 1823 , 

The Eeign of Law; The Unity of Nature; 

Scotland as it was and as it is ; The Unseen 
Foundations of Society; The Burdens of 
Belief and other Poems. 

Ariosto, Ludovico, Italian poet; 1474-1533. 

Orlando Furioso. 

Aristophanes, Greek comic poet; cir, b. 0.444- 
380. Acharnians; Knights; Clouds; Wasps; 

Peace; Birds; Frogs; Pliitus; Lysistrata; 
Thesmophoriaziisse; Ecclesiasuzaj. Trans. 

Hickie; Buckley; Owen; Smith; Frere; 

Collins; Kennedy. 

Aristotle, Greek philosopher and naturalist; 

E.c. 384-322. Ethics; Politics and Econo- 
mics ; Metaphysics ; Ehetoric ; Organon ; 

Natural History of Animals; Poetics. 

Trans. Browne; Walford; M'Mahon; Cres- 
well; Owen: Hookham ; Cumberland; 

Buckley; Sir A. Grant; Welldon. 

Armstrong, Prof. Geo. F., poet; 1845 . 

Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic; Ugone, a ' ' 

Tragedy; The Tragedy of Israel; A Garland ,, ; ' 

1 from Greece. 

Armstrong, John, poet and physician ; 1709- 
1779. The Art of Preserving Health. 

Arnauld, Antoine, French theologian and 
philosopher; 1612-1694. Apologie de Jan- ^ 

senius; Apologie pour les Saints Pbres; 

L’Art de Penser. 

Arndt, Ernest Moritz, Geraian poet ; 1769- 
1860. Geist der Eeit; Was ist des Deutschen 
Vateiiand? Songs; Poems. 
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LIST OF ENGLISH AND OTHER AUTHORS. 


Arnini, LufUvig Achim von, German romance 
vrriter; 17S1“1831. Bes Knaben Wunder- 
hom (with Clemens Brentano); BerWin- 
tergarten; Die Grafin Dolores; Halle imd 
Jerusalem; Die Ka-onenwachter. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, poet and misc. writer; 

18^2 . The Light of Asia; The Light of 

the World; Indian Poetry; The Poets of 
Greece; Adzuma; a Play; Wandering 
Words. 

Arnold, iilatthew, poet and misc. -writer; 
1822-1S8S. The Strayed Keveller and other 
Poems; Empedocles on Etna, and other 
Poems; Poetical Works; Literature and 
Dogma; God and the Bible; St. Paul and 
Protestantism, with other Essays; Essays 
in Criticism. 

Arnold, I)r. Thomas, liistorian, 1795-1842. 
Lectures on Slodern History ; History of 
Borne; Sermons. 

Arriarms, Flavins, Greek historian; fl. cir. 140, 
Anabasis of Alexander; Enchiridion: moral 
treatise. 

Asbjdrnsen, Peter Christian, Norwegian 
folklorist; 1812 -1885. Xorske Eolkee- 
ventyr (Norse Popular Tales) ; Norske Hul- 
dreeventyr og Folkesagn. | 

Aseham, Boger; 1515-156S. The Schole- ' 
master; Toxophilus, and the Schole of 
Shootinge. 

Ashraole, Elias, antiquary ; 1617-1692. His- 
tory and Antiquities of Berkshire; History 
of the Order of the Garter. 

Ashton, John, anti((nai*y and misc. writer; 

1835 . Chap Books of the Eighteenth 

Century; Social Life in the Beign of Queen 
Anne ; The Fleet, its B,iver, Prison, and 
Marriages; The Dawn of the Nineteenth 
Century in England; History of the Lottery 
in England. 

Athenams, Greek grammarian and rhetori- 
cian; tl. cir, 230. Banquet of the Learned 
(Deipnosophistaj). Trans, by Yonge. 

Atterbom, Peter Daniel Amadeus, Swedish 
poet and romancer; 1790-1855. Lycksa- 
tighetens 6 (Isle of Happiness); Blom- 
mdrna (The Flowers) ; Collected Poems. 

Atterbury, Francis, Bp. ; 1002-1732. Ser- 
mons; Correspondence; Miscellaneous 
Works. 

Aubrey, John, antiq. ; 1G2C-1G97. Natural 
History and Antiquities of Surrey; Miscel- 
lanies. 

Audebert, Jean Baptiste, French naturalist 
and painter; 1759-1800. Histoire naturelle 
des Singes, des Makis, et des Galeo- 
pitliijques. 

Auerbach, Eerthold, German novelist; 1S12- 
1 S82. Scliwarzwiiltiei* Dorfgeschichten (Vil- 
lage Tales of the Black Forest); Auf der 
Hohe (On the Heights); Das Landhaus am 
Blieiu (Coimtiy House on the Bhiue); 
Waldfried. 

Auersperg, Anton Alexander, Graf von 
(Anasrasius Grlin), German poet; 1806-1576. 
Der .Letzte Bitter (The Iiust ICnight); 
Spatziergiinge cine.s Wienei’ Poeten. 

Atigier, Guillaume Victor Emile; French 
dVamatist; 1S20-1SS0. Galirielle; La 
Jeunesse; Les Lionne.s Painuvs ; Les 
Ellrontes; Paul Forestier; Les Fourcham* 
bault. 

Aurelius Aiitoniniis, ]M.'ireus, Boman em- 
peror; 121-lSO A.D. Meditations. Trans, 
by Long, 

Ausonius, .Deciiis Magnus, Boman poet; 
309-394 A. I). Epigrams, Idyls; Eclogues; 
Letters (in verse). 

Austen, .Alfred, poet; 1SS5 , The Human 

Tragedy; Tlie Golden Age; Savonarola: a 
Tragedy; English Lyrics; Won by a Head: 

■ a Novel, 

Austen, Jane, novelist, 1775-1817. Sense 
ami Sensibility; IMde and Prejudice; 
M.'an.stleld .Park; Emma; Northanger 
Abbey ; Persuasion. 

Aytoim, Prof. Wm. Edmondstoune, poet and 
misc. writer; 1S13-1S65. Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers ; Both well ; Firrailiari, a 
, Spasmodic Tragedy; Norman Sinclair. 

Azeglio, Massimo Taparelli, Marchese d’, 
Italian poet and misc. writer; 179S-1S6C. 
Ettore E’ieramosco; Nicolo de’ Lapi; I miei 
Bicordi. 


Bacon, Francis, Lord ; 1561-1626. Advance- 
ment of Learaing; Essays: Novum Organ- 
urn; The New Atlantis ; History of Henry 
VII. v', 

Baden-Powell, Sir Geo, S., political writer; 
1847 -. New Homes for the Old Coun- 

try; Protection and Bad Times; English 
Colonization. 

Baer, Karl Ernst von, Enssian physician and 
naturalist; 1792-1876. XTeber Entwicke- 
lungs-geschichte der Thiere ; Beitrage ziir 
Kenntniss des Bussischen Eeichs (with 
Gregor von Helmersen). 

Baggesen, Jens Immanuel, Danish poet; 
1764-1826. Parthenais, oder die Alpenreise ; 
ein idyllisches Epos ; Adam nncl Eva, oder 
die Geschichte des Siindenfalls ; ein 
humoristiches Epos; Poetiske Epistler; 
Danske Yserker ; Poetische Werke in 
Deutsche Sprache. 

Bahr, Johann Christian Felix, German 
classical scholar ; 1798-1872. Geschichte 
der Bbmischen Litteratur. 

Bailey, Philip James, poet; 1816- . 

Festus; The Angel World; The Mystic; 
The Age. 

Baillie, Joanna, poetess ; 1762-1851. Plays 
on the Passions ; Metrical Legends of Ex- 
alted Characters; Songs. - 

Bailly, Jean Sylvain, French astronomer, 
1736-1793. Histoire de I’Astronomie ; 
Memoires. 

Bain, Alex., LL.D., gram, and mental science; 
ISIS — The Senses and the Intellect; 
The Emotions and the Will ; Mental and 
.Moral Science; Logic, Deductive and In- 
ductive; Education as a Science; James 
Mill, a Biography ; English Grammar ; 
Elietoric ; Practical Essays. 

Baker, Sir Bichard, chronicler; 1568-1645. 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, 

Baker, Sir Samuel W., traveller ; 1821-1893. 
Eight Y'ears’ Wanderings in Ceylon ; The 
Albert N'Yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, 
and Explorations of the Nile Sources ; 
Nile Tributaries of Abysssinia; Ismailia: a 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave 
. Trade. ■ ' 

Balbi, Adriano, Italian geographer; 1782- 
1848. Abrege de Gdographie redigi§ sur 
un Plan nouveau. 

Bale, John, Bp., chronicler; 1495-1503, 
Summary of the Illustrious Writers of 
Great Britain (Latin), 

Balfour, Bt. Hon. Arthur James, LL.D., 
.F.B.S. , statesman and philosophical writer; 
1848 — -. A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, 
being an Essay on the Fouiidatious of 
Belief ; The Foundations of Belief. 

Ball, Sir Bobert Stawell, LL.D., F.B.S., 
astronomer; 1840 . Elements of As- 

tronomy; The Story of the Heavens; In 
Starry Eealms; The Cause of the Ice Age: 

, Atlas of Astronomy. 

Ballantine, James, poet j 1808-1877. The 
Gabeiiunzie’s Wallet; LiliasLee, and other 
Poems; Life of David Boberts, B.A. 

Ballantyne, Bob. M., novelist; 1825-1894. The 
Coral Island ; The Woi-ld of Ice ; Man on 
the Ocean ; The Wild Man of the West ; 
The Gorilla Hunters; &c. &c. 

Balzac, Honors de, French novelist; 1799- 
1850. Le Dernier Chouan ; Comddie 
Huinaine (collective name for numerous 
novels under the heads: Scenes de la Vie 
Pi1v<5e, Scenes de la Vie de Province, 
Scenes de la Vie Parisienne, <Src.); Contes 
drOlatiques. 

Bancroft, Geo., Amer. hist.; lSOO-1891. 
History of the United States of America ;; 
History of the American Bevoliition; 
History of the Formation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe, American historian 

and antiquary ; 1832 . History of Utah; 

The Native Eaces of the Pacific States; 
History of the Pacific States of North 
America. 

Banim. John, novelist; 1798-1842. Tales of 
the O’Hara Family (with Michael Banim). 

Banim, Michael, novelist; 1796-1874. The 
Croppy; a Tale of 1798; The Town of the 
Cascades; Tales of the O'Hara Family (with 
John Banim). 


Banks, Mrs. G. Linna;ns, poet and novelist ; 
1821-1897. God's Providence House; The 
Manchester Man ; Caleb Booth’s Clerk; In 
His Own Hand; Ivy Leaves: a Collection of 
Poems; Eipples and Breakers; a Volume 
of Verse. 

Barbauld, Mrs., poet and misc. writer; 1743- 
1825. The Female Spectator; Evenings at 
Home (with Dr. Aikin); Miscellaneous 
Poems; Life of Samuel Eichardson. 

Barbour, John, Scottish poet; 1316-1396. 
The Bruce. 

Barclay, Alex., poet and divine; 1475-1552. 
Ship of ifools. 

Barham, Eev. Eich. Harris, ‘Ingoldsby’; 
1788-1845. The Ingoldsby Legends; My 
Cousin Nicholas. 

Baring-Gould, Eev. Sabine, novel, and misc, 

writer; 1834 . The Book of Were- ' 

Wolves; Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages; Lives of the Saints: a number of 
novels, such as Mehalah, John Herring, 
Eichard Cable, In the Eoar of the Sea, 
XTrith, Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven, 
Court Eoyal, The Queen of Love, Arminell, 
Kitty Alone, &c. ; The Desert of Southern 
France: Sermons; Lectures; Discourses. 

Barlow, Joel, Amer. poet; 1755-1812. The 
Conspiracy of Kings; The Columbiad. 

Barnes, William, B.D., poet and philologist; 
1820-1886. Poems of Eural Life in the ; 
Dorset Dialect; A Philological Grammar 
grounded upon English, and formed from a 
Comparison of more than Sixty Languages. 

Barnfield, Eich., poet; 1674-1627. The Af- 
fectionate Shepherd ; Cynthia ; The En- 
comium of Lady Pecunia. 

Barr, Amelia E. .novelist, 1831 . Eomance 

and Eeality ; Jan Vedder’s Wife ; A Daughter 
of Fife; Feet of Clay; Friend Olivia. 

Barrie, J. M. , novelist; 1860 . Auld Licht 

Idylls; A Window in Thrums; When a 
Man’s Single; My Lady Nicotine; The 
Little Minis'ter; Walker, London: a Comedy; 
The Professor’s Love Story: a Comedy. 

Barrington, Hon. Daines, misc. writer; 1727- 
1800. Observations on the Statutes ; Mis- 
cellanies; The Naturalist's Calendar. 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, divine and mathematician; 
1630-1677. lectiones Mathematicte ; Lec- 
tion es Opticce; Theological Works. 

Barry, Alfred, Bp., 1826 , Introduction 

to the Old Testament; Notes on tlie Gos- 
pels; Cheltenham College Lectures; Life 
of Sir Chas. Barry, E.A. 

Bartas, Guillaume de Sallust dn, French 
soldier and poet; 1544-1590. La premiere 
Semaine: ou la Creation (trans. by Josh. 
Sylvester); Judith. 

Barth, Heinrich, German traveller ; 1821- 
1865. Travels and Discoveries in North 
and Central Africa; Eeise durch das 
Imiere der Europiiischen Tiirkei, iin 
lierbst, 1862. 

Barthelemy, Jean Jacques, French scholar, 
1716-1795. Voyage dii Jeune Anacliarsis 
eii Grece dans le Milieu du quatrieme 
Si^cle avant I’llre viilgaire. 

Barthelemy - Saint - Hilaire, Jules, French 
scholar; 1805-1895; Translation of Aris- 
totle; Sur les V^das; Du Bouddhisme; Le 
Bondiiha et sa Eeligion ; L’Inde Anglnise : 
son Etat actuel, son avenir; LaPiiiloso- 
pbie dans ses Eapports avec les Sciences 
et la Eeligion. 

Barthez, Paul Joseph, French physician; 
1734 - 1806. Nouveaux Elements de la 
Science de I’Homme; Nouvelle M4caniqiie 
des Mouvements de I’Homme et des Ani- 
maux. t 

Barton, Bernard, poet; 1784-1849. House- 
hold Verses; Napoleon and other Poems; 
Poems, 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard, German educa- 
tional reformer; 1723-1790. Elementar- 
werk. 

Basnage de Beauval, Jacques, French divine 
and historian ; 1653“1722. Histoire de 
I’Eglise ; Histoire des Juifs, depuis J^sus- 
Christ jusqu’a present. 

Bassompierre, Frafftjois, Baron de, Marshal 
of France; 1579-1646. Notes; Memoires. 

Bastian, Adolf, German traveller and anth- 
ropologist; 1820 . Der Menseh in der 
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Geschichte; Die Volker des Ostlichen Asien; 
Vorgeseliichte der Ethnologie ; Eeligions- 
philusophische Probleme. 

Bastian, Prof. Henry. C., physiol,; 1830 . 

The Modes of Origin of the Lowest Organ- 
isms; The Beginnings of Life; Evolution 
and the Origin of Life. 

Bastiat, Pred(5ric, Prench political economist; 
1S01-1S50. Sophismes :Sconomiques; Har- 
monies Econoniiques, 

Bates, Henry Walter, F.E.S., naturalist and 
geographer; 1825-1SS7. The Naturalist on 
the Priver Amazons ; Contributions to the 
Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley ; Cen- 
tral America, West Indies, and South 
America, 

Baudelaire, Charles, French poet and critic; 
1821-1867. Fleurs du Mai; Petits Poemes 
eu Prose; L’ Art rom antique; CEuvres post- 
liumes fct Correspondances intimes. 

Bauer, Bruno, German historian and biblical 
critic; 1809-1882. Hritik der Evangeli- 
schen Geschichte der Synoptiker; Kritik 
der Evangelischen Geschichte des Johan- 
ne.s; Kritik der Paulinischen Brief e. 

Baiimgarten, Alexander Gottlieb, German 
philosopher and critic : 1714-1762. Jilsthe- 
tica; Metaphysica; Ethica philosopiiica. 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian, German theo- 
logian and biblical critic; 1792-1860. Sym- 
bolik und Mythologie : Oder die Natur- 
religion des Altertums; Das Manichaische 
Religion ssystem; Die Tiibinger Sclmle. 

Bautain, Louis, Engine Marie, French divine 
and philosopher; 1790-1867. Psychologic 
Experiraentale; Philosophie Morale; Philo- 
sophie des Lois. 

Baxter, Richard, divine; 1615-1691. Call to 
the Unconverted ; The Saint’s Everlasting 

.'.'■■Rest./' ■ ■ ■ 

Bayle, Pierre, French philosoplier and his- 
torian; 1647-1706. Dictionnaire Historique 
et Critique. 

•Bayly, Ada Ellen (Edna Lyall), novelist; 
18 . Donovan: a Modern English- 

man; We Two; Knight Errant; In the 
Golden Days; The Autobiogriiphy of a 
Slander; Derrick Vaughan; Won by Wait- 
ing; A Hardy Norseman. 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes, poet; 1797-1839. The 
Aylmers : a Novel ; Parliamentary Letters 
and other Poems; Ballads and Songs. 

Bayne, Peter, biog.; 1830-1896. The Christian 
Life; Essays; Christian Biographies; Mar- 
tin Luther; his Life and Work; The Days 
of Jezebel; an Historical Drama; Life and 
Letters of Hugh Miller. 

Beacousfleld. See Disraeli. 

Beattie, James, poet ; 1735-1803, The 

Minstrel ; Essay on Truth ; Evidences of 
the Christian Religion. 

.Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron de, 
French dramatist; 1732-1799. Le Barbier 
de Seville; Le Mariage de Figaro ; (Euvres 
Completes. 

■Beaumont, Francis, dramatist; 1584-1616. 
Plays (with Fletcher). 

Beaumont, Sir John, poet; 1583-1627. Bos- 
worth Field. 

■Beaumont, Rev. Joseph, D.D., poet; 1616- 
1099. Psyche, or Love’s Mystery. 

Beausobre, Isaac de, French Huguenot 
divine; 1659-1738. Essai critique de I’His- 
toire de Manieh^e et du Manich«iisme. 

Beccaria, Cesare Bonesana, Marchese de, 
1 talian philosopher; 1738-1794. Dei Delitti 
e delle Peiie (On Grimes and Punishments). 

.Becker, Wilhelm Adolf, German classical 
scholar; 1796-1846. Charicles; Gallus; 
Handbuch der Romischen Alterthiimer. 

Beckford, Wm. ; 1759-1844. Vathek. 

■ Besldoes, Thomas Lovell, poet; 1803-1849. 
The Bride’s Tragedy. 

Beecher, Hen. Ward, Anier. preacher; 1813- 
1887. Lectures to Young Men; Life- 
thoughts; Evolution and Religion; Ser- 
mons. 

Beecher, Lyman, D.D., Amer. divine; 1776- 
1863. Scepticism; Political Atheism; Ser- 
mons. 

JtBehn, Mrs. Aphra, dramatist; 1640-1689. 
Poems; Plays; Histories and Novels; Oroo- 
noko. 


Bell, Sir Charles, anatomist; 177-4-1842. An- 
atomy of the Brain; The Nervous System; 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Human 
Body; Animal Mechanics; The Hand 

Bellamy, Edward, Amer. novelist; 1850 . 

Six to One: a Nantucket Idyll; Dr. Heideu- 
hoff’s Process; Looking Backwards. 

Bellenden, John, poet and translator; 1490- 
1550. Poems; Chronicles of Scotland. 

Bengel, Johann Albrecht, German divine 
and commentator; 1687-1752. Gnomon 
Novi Testamenti. 

Benthara, Jeremy, jurist; 1748-1832. 
Principles of Morals and Legislation. 

Bentley, Rich., classical scholar; 1662-1742. 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris. 

B^ranger, Pierre Jean de, French song- writer 
and politician ; 1780-1857. Le P61erinage; 
Le Roi d’Yvetot ; Chansons morales et 
autres ; Derniferes Chansons ; Ma Bio- 
graphie. 

Berkeley, Geo.; Bp., metaphys.; 1686-1753. 
New Theory of Vision; The Pi'inciples of 
Human Knowledge. 

Berners, Lord, trans. of Froissart; 1467-1633. 

Besant, Sir Walter, novelist; 1838 — - . Ready- 
money Mortiboy ; The Golden Butterfly ; 
The Chaplain of the Fleet (all with Janies 
Rice); All Sorts and Conditions of Men; 
Children of Gibeon ; Life of Professor 
Palmer; London: Social History. 

Beyle, Marie Henri (Stendhal), French 
novelist and poet; 1783-^1842. Le Rouge 
et le Noir; La Chartreuse de Parme; His- 
toire de la Peinture en Italie; Vie de 
Rossini; Promenades dans Rome. 

Beza, Theodore, French reformer; 1519-1605. 
De Hsereticis a civili Magistratu puniendis; 
Histoire Eccl^siastique des Eglises Rd- 
forni^es de France, 1621-1563; Latin trans- 
lation of the New Testament. 

Bickerstaff, Isaac, dramatist; 1736-1812, The 
Plain Dealer; The Hypocrite; The Ephesian 
Matron; The Recruiting Sergeant. 

Bickersteth, Ed., divine; 1786-1850. The 
Scripture Help ; A Treatise on the Lord’s 
Supper; APractical Guide to the Prophesies. 

Bion, Greek pastoral poet; fl. cir. 280 B.o. 
Poems. Trans. Fawkes; Banks; Lang. 

Biot, Jean Baptiste, French physicist and 
scholar; 1774-1862. Traits dldmentaire 
d’Astronomie Physique; Recherches siir 
I’ancienne Astronomle Chinoise ; Etudes 
sur TAstronomie Indienne. 

Birch, Sam., Egyptologist; 1813-1886. His- 
tory of Ancient Pottery and Porcelain, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan ; Introduction to the Study of 
Hieroglyphs ; Egypt from the Earliest 
Times to B.c, 300; Translations of Chinese 
Romances. 

Bjornsen, Bjornstjerne, Norwegian novelist 

and dramatic poet; 1832 . Synnbve 

Solbakken; En Glad Gut; Fiskerjenten; 
Kaptejn Mansana ; Kong Sveire ; Sigurd 
Slembe ; Maria Stuart in Skotland ; Digte 
og Sange. 

Black, Wm., novelist; 1841-1898. A Daughter 
of Heth ; In Silk Attire ; A Princess of 
Thule ; The Strange Adventures of a Phae- 
ton; Three Feathers; Macleod of Dare; 
Madcap Violet; White Wings; Judith 
Shakespeare; White Heather; The Strange 
Adventures of a House Boat, &c, 

Blackie, John Stuart, Prof, of Greek, poet 
and niisc. writer ; 1809-1895. On Beauty ; 
Songs of the Highlands and Islands; Songs 
of jEleligion and Life; Horss Hellenics; 
Goethe’s Faust translated into English 
Verse ; Tlie Lyrical Dramas of .<Eschylus 
from the Greek : Translated into English 
Verse; Scottish Song; verse translation of 
the Iliad; Self Culture; Life of Robert 
Burns. 

Blackmore, Sir Rich., poet; d.l729. Creation, 
a Philosophical Poem; Redemption, a 
Divine Poem; The Nature of Man, a Poem; 
Medical Treatises. 

Blackmore, Rich. D., novelist; 1825 . 

Cradock Nowell; a Tale of the New Forest; 
Lorna Doone : a Romance of Exmoor ; 
Alice Lorraine: a Tale of the South Downs; 
Cripps the Carrier : a Woodland Tale ; 
Mary Anerley: a Yorkshire Tale; Christo- 
well : a Dartmoor Tale ; Springhaven : a 


Tale of the Great War ; Perlycross : a Tale 
of the Western Hills. 

Blackstone, Sir Wm., jurist; 1723-1780. Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England ; Con- 
siderations on Copy Holders ; Reports of 
Cases. 

Blades, William, biographer and antiquary ; 
1824-1890. The Life and Typography of 
William Caxton; Shakspeare and Typo- 
graphy; The Enemies of Books. 

Blair, Hugh, D.D., preacher and rhetorician; 
1718-1800. Dissertation concerning Ossian; 
Sermons; Lectures on Rhetoric. 

Blair, Robert, poet ; 1699-1746. The Grave : 
a Poem. 

Blake, Wm., artist-poet; 1767-1827. Songs 
of Innocence ; Songs of Experience ; Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell. 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Louis, French publicist 
and historian; 1311-1882. Organisation 
du Travail; Histoire de Dix Ans (1830-40); 
Histoire de la Revolution Fran^aise; Let- 
tres sur TAngleterre. 

Blanqui, jerdme Adolphe, French econo- 
mist; 1798-1854. Histoire de rEconoinie 
politique en Europe. 

Bleek, Friedrich, German biblical critic; 
1793-1859. Einleitiing in das Alte Testa- 
ment; Einleitung in das Neue Testament. 

Blessiiigton, Countess of, novelist and misc. 
writer; 1789-1S49. Conversations with 
Lord Byron; The Idler in Italy; The Idler 
in France; The Two Friends; Victims of 
Society; The Belle of the Season; Country 
Quarters. 

Bloomfield, Robert, poet; 1766-1823. The 
Farmer’s Boy ; Rural Tales, Ballads, and 
Songs. 

Bluinenbach, Johann Friedrich, German 
naturalist; 1752-1840. De Generis hnmani 
Varietate Nativa; Handbuch der Natiir- 
geschichte; Handbuch der Vergleichenden 
Anatomie. 

Blunt, John Henry, theological writer; 1823- 
1SS4. Annotated Bible; Annotated Prayer 
Book ; Dictionary of Doctrinal ami His- 
torical Theology ; Dictionary of Theology ; 
Dictionary of Sects; History of the English 
Reformation ; Household Theology ; Book 
of Church Law; Sacraments and Sacra- 
mental Ordinances of the Church. 

Blunt, John James, divine, 1794-1856. Un- 
designed Coincidences in the Old and New 
Testaments; Sketch of the Reformation in 
England; History of the Church during 
the First Three Centuries; Sermons; Essays. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, Italian novelist and 
poet ; 1313-1375. Decamerone (The De- 
cameron): a collection of one hundred 
prose tales. 

Bodin, Jean, French political writer, c. 1530- 
1596. Les Six Livres de la Repiiblique. 

Boece, Hector, hist. 1470-1550. Vitm Epis- 
coporum Murtlilacensium et Aberdonen- 
sium; Scotorum Historic a prima Geutis 
Origine Libri xix. Trans, by Bellenden. 

Boeckh, Philipp August, German scholar; 
1785-1867. Die Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener (Public Economy of the Athen- 
ians). 

Boehme, Jakob, German mystic ; 1576-1024. 
Aurora: oder die Morgenrbte im Aufgang; 
Beschreibung der drei Prinzipieii gott- 
lichen Wesens; Von dem dreifachen Leben 
des Meiischen. 

Boerhaave, Hermann, Dutch physician and 
chemist; 1668-1738. Institutiones Medicse; 
Aphorism! de cognoscendis et curandis 
Morbis. 

Boethius, Anicius Manlius, Roman states- 
mah and philosophical writer; ab. 475-525 
A.D. De Consolatione Philosophise. Trans, 
by Chaucer. 

Bogatzky, Karl Heinrich von, German de- 
votional writer ; 1090-1774. Golden Trea- 
sury. 

Bogdanovich, Ippolit Fedorovich, Russian 
poet; 1743-1803. Duschenka (Psyche). 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, Italian poet ; 1434- 
1494. Orlando Innamorato. 

Boileau-Despr^aux, Nicholas, French poet; 
1636-1711. L'Art Poetique ; Satires. 

BoUngbroke, Henry St, John, Lord, misc, 
writer ; 1678-1751. Dissertations upon 
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Parties; Letter on the Spirit of Patriotism; 
Eemarks on the History of England. 

BonaUL Louis Gabriel Ambroise, Vicomte 
de, French philosopher and publicist; 
1754-1840. Theorie du Poiivoir politique 
et religieux; Legislation primitive; lle- 
cherches philosophiques. 

Bonar, Horatius, B.B,, poet and hymn 
writer; 1808-1880. The Land of Promise; 
Prophetical Landmarks; God’s Way of 
Peace; God's Way of Holiness; Lyra Oon- 
solatioiiis; Hymns of Faith and Hope. 

Bonnet, Charles de, Swiss philosopher and 
naturalist; 1720-1793. Traitd dTnsecto- 
logie; Hecherches sur I’lTsage des Feuilles 
des Plantes; Palingdndsie philosophique. 

Bonstetten, Karl Victor von, Swiss natura- 
list and philosopher; 1745-1832. Becherches 
sur la Mature et les Lois de ITraagination; 
J^tudes de rHomme; L’Homme du Midi et 
THomme du Hord; Lettres. 

Bopp, Franz, German philologer; 1708- ' 
1867. Vergleichende Graramatik (Com- 
parative Grammar); Glossarium Sanscri- 
tum. 

Borelli, Giovanni Alfonso, Italian physicist; 
1608-1670. Euclides restitutus ; De Motu 
AnimaUum, 

Bdrne, Ludwig, German publicist; 1786-1837. 
Briefe aus Paris; Gesammelte Schriften. 

Borrow, Geo., trav. and linguist; 1803-1881. 
The Bible in Spain ; The Zincali : or an 
Account of the (gypsies of Spain; Lavengro, 
‘The Scholar, The Gypsy, and The Priest; 
The Eomany Eye: a Sequel to Lavengro ; 
Wild Wales: its People, Language, and 
Scenery. 

Bory de Saint Vincent, Jean Baptiste George 
Marie, French naturalist ; 1780-1840. 

Essais sur les lies Fortum^ies et Tantique 
Atlantide; Voyage dans les lies d’Afrique; 
E^siirud de la (S^ographic^ue physique, 
historique, et politique de la Peniusule. 

Boscovich, Eoger Joseph, Italian mathema- 
tician and astronomer; 1711-1787. De 
Maculis solaribus ; Elemeiita universa 
Matheseos; Opera pertinentia ad Opticam 
et Astronomiam. 

Bossuefc, Jacques B^nigne, French bishop 
and orator; 1027-1704. Discours sur I’His- 
toire^universelle ; Histoire des Variations 
des %Uses Protesfcautes ; Eolation sur le 
Quidtisme; Oraisons funebres; Sermons. 

Boswell, James, biographer; 1740-1795. An 
Account of Corsica ; Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebride.s; Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Botta, Carlo Giuseppe Guglielmo, Italian 
poet and historian; 1766-1837. II Camillo; 
o Vejo Coiiquistata ; Storia d’ltalia dal 
1490 al 1814; Storia della Guerra delT Inde- 
pendenza degli Stati TJniti d’ America. 

Botta, Paolo Emilio. Italian archieologist; 
1805-1870. Monuments de Ninive; In- 
scriptions d^jcouvertes a Khorsabad. 

Boucher de Grevecmur de Perthes, Jacques, 
French anthropologist and misc. writer; 
1788-1868. Antiqiut(5s celtiques et antd- 
diluvieimes; De THomme autddiluvien et 
de ses (Euvre.s. 

Boucicault, Dion, dramatist ; 1S22-1S90. 

London Assurance; The Corsican Brothers; 
Tim Colleen Ba wn ; Arrah na P<)gue ; The 
Shaiighraun ; The Streets of London, 

BoulainvilHers, Henri de, French historian ; 
1658-1722, Histoire de I’ancieii Gouverne- 
ment de la France; Histoire de la Pairie et 
du Parlement de Paris. 

Bourrienne, Louis Antoine Faiivelet de 
French diplomatist; 1769-1S34. Memoires. 

Bowles, Wm. Lisle, poet; 1762-1850. Sonnets; 
Spirit of Discovery ; Missionary of the 
Andes; Life of Thomas Ken. 

Bowring, Sir John, poet-translator; 1792- 
1872. The Kingdom and People of Siam ; 
Visit to the Philippine Islands; Matins and 
Vespers; Specimens and Translations from 
various Languages, Asiatic and European. 

Boyd, Andrew Kennedy Hiitche.son, D.D. 
(A.K.H.B,), divine and essayist; 1825- — . 
The Eecreations of a Country Parson; 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson; 
Leisure Hours in Town ; Seaside Musiugs 
on Sundays and Weekdays; St. Andrews ' 
and Elsewhere: Glimpses of Some Gone j 
and of Things Left. 1 


Boyd, Zachary, divine and poet ; 1585-1653. 
Last Battle of the Soul in Death ; Crosses, 
Comforts, and Counsels; the Garden of 
'Zion.' , 

Boyle, Bobert, physicist; 1627-1691. Con- 
siderations Touching the Usefulness of 
Experimental Natural Philosophy; l^hysio- 
logical Essays. 

Braddon, Mary Eliz. (Mrs. Maxwell), novel- 
ist; 1837 . Lady Audley’s Secret; 

Aurora Floyd ; Eleanor’s Victory ; Henry 
Dunbar; John Marchnioiit’s Legacy; Only 
a Clod ; Sir Jasper’s Tenant ; The Trail of 
the Serpent; The Lady’s Mile ; The Levels 
of Ai-den; The Fatal Three; The Venetians; 
Thou Ai*t the Man. 

Brandt, Sebastian, German satirist; 1458- 
1521. Das Narrenschiff (Ship of Fools). 
Trans, by Alex. Bai'clay. 

Bray, Mrs. Anna Eliza, novelist; 1790-1883. 
The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy ; 
A Peep at the Pixies: or Legends of the 
West; Life of Thomas Stothard, E.A. 

Bremer, Fredrika, Swedish novelist; ISOl- 
1866. The H. Family; Neighbour.s; The 
Diary; The Fi'esident’s Daughters; Brothers 
and Sisters; Strife and Peace. 

Breton, Nicholas, poet; 1545-1626. A Divine 
Poem; Pilgrimage to Paradise; The Soules 
Immortal Croune. 

Brewster, Sir David, physicist ; 1781-1S6S. 
Letters on Natural Magic; More Worlds 
than One; Martyrs of Science; A Treatise 
on the Kaleidoscope ; Treatise on Optics ; j 
Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton. j 

Brierley, BenjaininJ dialectic poet and misc. 

writer; 1825 . Tales and Sketches of 

Lancashire Life; Irkdale: a Lancashire 
Story; Humorous Ehymes, 

Brillat-Savarin, Anthelme, French magis- 
trate; 1755-1826. Physiologie du Godt. 

Brissot de Warville, Jean Pierre, French 
lawyer and Girondist; 1754-1793. Thdorie 
des Lois crimiuelles; Bibliotheque des 
Lois criminelles. 

Broglie, Charles Jacques Victor Albert. Due 

de, French statesman ; 1821 . L’figlise 

et I’Empire Eomain au IV Sifecle; Questions 
de Eeligion et de THistoire; Maurice de 
Saxe et le Marquis d’Argensoii. 

Brome, Eich., dramatist; d. 1652. The Nor- 
thern I^ass; The Antipodes; The Jovial 
Crew; The City WTt; The Court Beggar. 

Brongniart, Alexandre, French scientist ; 
1770-1847. Traitd dldmentaire de Miuera- 
logie; Traits des Arts ceramiques. 

Bronte, Anne, novelist ; 1820-1849. Poems ; 
Agnes Gray. 

Bronte, Charlotte, novelist; 1816-1855. Poems 
by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell (jointly 
with her sisters Anne and Emily); Jane 
Eyre; Shirley; The Professor; Villette. 

Bronte, Emily, novelist; 1818-1848. Poems; 
Wuthering Heights. 

Brooke, Henry, novelist, tte.; 1703-1783. The 
Fool of Quality : or the History of Henry, 
Earl of Moreland; Juliet Granville: or the 
History of the Human Heart ; Universal 
Beauty, a Poem; Eedemption, a Poem. 

Brooke, Stopford Augustus, theol. and misc. 
writer ; 1832- — . Life and Letters of the 
late Fi’ederick William Eobertsou : Christ 
ill Modem Life ; Theology in the English 
Poets; Tennyson; His Art and Eelation to 
Modern Life; Early English Literature; 
Poems; Sermons. 

Brooks, Chas. Shirley, novelist and humorous 
writer; 1816-1874. The Silver Cord: a 
Story ; Aspen Court : a Story of our own 
Time ; The Gordian Knot; a Story of Good 
and Evil; Sooner or Later; The Naggle- 
tous; Miss Violet and her Offers ; Wit and 
Humour; Poems from Ptmc/i. 

Brougham, Henry, Lord, statesman ; 1779- 
1868. Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of 
George III.; Political Philosophy; Essays 
on the British Constitution; Discourse on 
Natural Theology; Dialogues on Instinct ; 
Experiments and Observations on the Pro- 
perties of Light 

Broughton, Rhoda, novelist; 1840 . Not 

Wisely, but Too Well; Cometh up as a 
Flower ; Eed aS a Rose is She ; Dr. Cupid ; 
Mrs. Bligh; Goodbye, Sweetheart! ; Nancy. 

Brown, Chas, Brockdon, Amer. novelist; 


1771-1810. Wieland, or the Transforma- 
tion ; Ornioncl, or the Secret Witness. 

Brown, John, divine ; 1722-1787. Dictionary 
of the Holy Bible ; The Self-Interpreting 
Bible. 

Brown, John, M.D., physician and essayist; 
1810-1882. Horoe Subsecivm ; Eab and his 
Friends, 

Brown, ‘ Tom humorist; 1663-1704. Essays, 
satires, epigrams, scurrilous poems, <fec. 

Brown, Dr. Thos., metaphys. ; 1778-1820. 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. 

Browne, Sir Thos., physician; 1605-1682. 
Eeligio Laici: Pseudoxia Epidemica: or 
Vulgar Errors; Hydriotaphia : or Urn 
Burial. 

Browne, William, poet; 1591-1643. Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals. 

Browning, Eliz. B., poetess; 1809 -ISGl.. 
Aurora Leigh ; Drama of Exile ; Casa Guidi 
Windows; Miscellaneous I’oems. 

Browning, Robert, poet, 1812-1889. Para- 
celsus; a Drama; Strafford: a Tragedy; Sor- 
dello: a Drama ; Bells and Pomegranates, 
including dramas (Pippa Passes, King Vic- 
tor and King Charles, Colombo’s Birthday, 
The Return of the Druses, <6:c,) and dra- 
matic lyrics; Men and Women; Dramatis- 
Personte ; The Ring and the Book (a long 
epic); Balaustion’s Adventure; Fifine at, 
the Fair; Eed Cotton Night-cap Country;, 
Saisiaz; Dramatic Idylls; Jocoseria; Ferish- 

[ tail’s Fancies. 

, Bruce, James, traveller; 1730-1794. Travels. 

i to discover the Source of the Nile. 

Bruce, Michael, poet ; 1746-1767. Poems. 

Brugsch, Heinrich Karl, German Egypto- 
logist; 1827-1894. Gesehichte Agyptens. 
unter den Pharapnen; Religion mid 'Mytho- 
logie der alten Agypter. 

Bruno, Giordano, Italian philosopher ; 1550- 
1600. Della Causa, principio ed uno; Del 
infinito llniverso e Mondi. 

Bryant, William Cullen, Amer. poet ; 1794- 
1878. Thanatopsis; The Ages; miscellane- 
ous poems. 

Bryce, Et. Hon., James, D.C.L., historian. 

and politician ; 1838 . The Holy P^o- 

man Empire; Transcaucasia and Ararat; 
Tlie American Commonwealth. 

Buchanan, George, Scottish scholar; 1506— 
1582. Satires, dramas, &c., in Latin; Latin 
poetical paraphrase of the Psalms; History 
of Scotland in Latin. 

Buchanan, Robert, D.D., divine; 1802-1875. 
The Ten Years’ Conflict; Ecclesiastes, its. 
Meaning and its Lessons; A Clerical Fui’- 
lough in the Holy Land. 

Buchanan, Robert, poet, novelist, dramatist;. 

1841 , Undertones; Idylls and Legends^ 

of Inverburn; London Poems; North Coast 
and other Poems; The Drama of Kings;, 
Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour; The 
City of Dream ; novels, including The .Sha- 
dow of the Sword; Rachel Dene; God and. 
the Man; Plays. 

Buckland, Francis T., naturalist; 1826-1880. 
Curiosities of Natural History; Natural: 
History of British Fi.shes. 

Buckland, Wm., D.D., geoL; 1784 -ISoO. 
Vindiciic Geologicie : or the Conuectiou of' 
Geology with Religion Explained; Geology 
and Mineralogy considered with Reference 
to Natural Theology. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, histor.; 1822-1862. 
History of Civilisation in England, France. 
Spain, and Scotland. 

Buckstone, John B., dramatist; 1802-1879. 
The Green Bushes; the Flowers of the- 
Forest. 

Bndgell, Eustace, misc. writer; 16S5-1736. 
Contributions to Spectator and Guardian. 

Bulwer-Lytton. See Lytton. 

Bnnyan, John, relig. writer; 1628-1688. 
Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners;, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress ; The Holy War. 

Burger, Gottfried August, German poet; 
1747-1794. Lenore, The Wild Huntsman, ,, 
and other ballads. 

Burke, Edmund, orator ; 1730-1797. A Vin- 
dication of Natural Society; A Philoso*- 
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phical Enquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful; 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

Biirnand, Francis 0., humorous writer; 1837 

. Happy Thoughts; Ixion: a Comedy; 

Black-eyed Susan; a Comedy; The Gay 
Widow; a Comedy. 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bp., histor.; 1G43-1715. 
History of the Reformation; History of 
his own Time. 

Burnett, Mrs. Francis Hodgson, novelist; 

1840 . That Lass o’ Lowrie’s ; A Fair 

Barbarian; Little Lord Fauntleroy (also 
dramatized); Sarah Crewe; Little Saint 
Elizabeth. 

Burney, Ghas., ]\Ius. Boc.; 1766-1814. Gen- 
eral History of Music. 

Burney, Fanny, IMdme. B’Arblay, novelist; 
1752-'1S40. Evelina; Cecilia; Camilla; The 
Wanderer; Diary and Letters. 

Burnoiif, Eug&ne, French Orientalist; 1801- 
1852. Commentaire sur le Ya<jna; Intro- 
duction a I’Histoire de Boudhisme; Le 
Lotus de la bonne Loi. 

Burns, Robert, Scottish poet; 1759-1796. 
The Twa Dogs; Address to the Deil; Death 
and Doctor Hornbook; The Jolly Beggars; 
Cutter’s Saturday Night; Hallowe’en; The 
Holy Fair; The Brigs of Ayr; Tam o’ Shan- 
ter; numerous songs and miscellaneous 
poems. 

Burton, John Hill, historian; 1809-1881. 
Biographies; Narratives from Criminal 
Trials in Scotland ; History of Scotland ; 
The Reign of Queen Anne ; The Scot 
Abroad; The Book-Hunter. 

Burton, Sir Rich. F., traveller and linguist; 
1821-1890. Sindh: or, Tlie Unhappy Valley; 
Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El 
Medina and Mecca; The City of the Saints; 
Mission to Gelele, King of Dahome; The 
Book of the Sword; A Plain and Literal 
Translation of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. 

Burton, Robert; 1577-1640. Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 

Butler, Josex>h, Bp., theol.; 1692-1752. The 
Analogy of Religion, Naturalancl Revealed; 
Sermons. 

Butler, Sara., poet.; 1612-1680. Hudibras. 

Butler, Wm. Archer, religion and philos.; 
1814-1848. Lectures on the History of 
Ancient Philosophy; Sermons. 

Byroni, John, satiric poet ; 1692-1763. Uni- 
versal Shorthand; Enthusiasm, a Poem; 
Miscellaneous Poems. 

Byron, Lord, poet; 1788-1824. Hours of 
Idleness ; English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers; Childe Harold ; Bride of Abydos; 
The Giaour; The Corsair; Lara; Don Juan; 
Werner: a Tragedy; Sardanapalus: a Tra- 
gedy; Manfred; Cain; Marino Faliero; 
Mazeppa; Beppo. 

Byron, Henry James, drama, tie author; 
1834-1884. An American Lady; Old Sailors; 
Our Boys; Paid in Full : a Novel. 


Cable, Geo. W., Amer. novelist; 1844 . 

Old Creole Days; The Grandissimes ; 
Strange True Stories of Louisiana; The 
Negro Question. 

Cmsar, Cams Julius, Roman general, states- 
man, historian; B.C. 100-44, Commentaries 
on the Gallic and Civil Wars. 

Cailliaud, Frederic, French traveller ; 1787- 
1869. Voyage k Merod; Voyage a I’Oasis 
de Syouah. 

Caiilie, or Cailld, Rend, French traveller; 
1799-1839. Journal d’lm Voyage a Tem- 
bouktou et Jenue dans rAfi'ique Centrale. 

Caine, Thomas Henry Hall, novelist and 

misc. writer; 1853 . Recollections of 

Dante Ga.briel Rossetti; The Sliadow of a 
Crime ; A Son of Hagar : The Deemster ; 
a Romance of the Isle of Man (dramatized 
as Beii-my-Chree) ; The Prophet; The 
Bondman; The Scapegoat; The Manxman. 

Caird, Edwd., philosoph. writer; 1835 . 

Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant; 
Hegel ; Social Philosophy and Religion of 
Comte; Essays on Literature and Philoso- 
phy ; Evolution of R/eligion (Gifford Lec- 
tures). 

Caird, John, D.D., preacher, 1820-1S9S. The 
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Religion of Common Life: a sermon; An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion; 
Spinoza ; Sermons. 

Calamy, Edmund, divine ; 1600-1666. Vin- 
dication of the Presbyterian Government 
and Ministry. 

Calamy, Edmund, D.D., biog.; 1671-1732. 
Account of the Ministers and Lecturers 
who were ejected and silenced after the 
Restoration; Defence of Moderate Non- 
conformity ; The Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures; Autobiography. 

Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, Spanish drama- 
tist; 1600-1681. Magico prodigioso; II 
Principe Coiistante; El Mayor Mostruo 
los Zelos; Autos Sacramentales. Trans. 
McCarthy; Fitzgerald. 

Calderwood, David, divine and eceles. his- 
torian; 1576-1660. History of the Kirk of 
Scotland. 

Callimachus, Greek poet and grammarian; 
tl. cir. B.C. 240. Galatea: an epic poem; 
Ibis; Epigrams; Elegies; Hymns; Treatises. 
Trans. Dodd; Tytler; Banks. 

Calverley, Chas. Stuart, poet; 1831-1884. 
Verses and Translations ; Fly Leaves ; 
Translation of Theocritus. 

Calvin, John, French reformer; 1609-1564. 
Institutio Religionis Christianse; Com- 
mentarii. 

Camden, Wm., antiquarian ; 1551-1623. Bri- 
tannia ; Annals of Queen Elizabeth. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett, C.B., D.C.L., tra- 
veller and e.xiflorer; 1844-1894. Across 
Africa; Our Future Highway to India; The 
History of Arthur Penreath. 

Camoens, Luis de, Portuguese poet; 1524- 
1580. Os Lusiadas; Poesias; Obras Com- 
pletas. Trans. R. F. Burton. 

Campbell, Geo., D.D. divine ; 1719-1796. Dis- 
sertation on Miracles ; Philosophy of Rhe- 
toric ; Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 

Campbell, John, LL.D., misc. wiiter; 1708- 
1775. Biographia Britannica ; A Political 
Survey of Great Britain. | 

Campbell, John, lord-chan.; 1779-1861. Lives ; 
of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of ! 
the Great Seal of England ; Lives of the , 
Chief Justices of England. i 

Campbell, Thomas, poet; 1777-1844. The 
Pleasures of Hope ; Gertrude of Wyoming; 
Hohenlinden ; Battle of the Baltic ; Ye 
Mariners of England ; The Life and Times 
of Petrarch. 

Candolle, Alphonse L. P. de, French botanist; 
1806-1893. Origine des Plantes Cultiv4es; 
M onographise Phanerogamarum. 

Canning, George, statesman and poet ; 1770- 
1827. Needy Knife Grinder, &c. , in Anii- 
Jmohm; Speeches. 

Cardan (Cardano, Cardanus) Jerome, Italian 
philosopher; 1501-1576. De Subtilitate 
Rerum; De Rerum Varietate; Ars magna 
sive de Regulis algebraicis; De propria 
Vita. 

Garew, Richard, poet and antiq.; 1556-1620- 
The Survey of Cornwall 

Carey, Hemy, musician and poet ; d. 1743. 
Sally in our Alley; Poems; Dramatic 
Works. 

Carleton, Wra., Irish novelist; 1794-1869. 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 

Carlyle, Thomas, historian and essayist; 1795- 
1881. Life of Schiller ; Life of John Ster- 
ling; History of Frederick the Great; 
Oliver CromwelTs Letters and Speeches; 
The French Revolution ; Sartor Resartus ; 
On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic 
in History; Past and Present; Essays, 
Pamphlets, Translations. 

Caro, Elme Marie, French philosopher; 
1826-1887. LeMysticisme au XVIII Sifecle; 

; Le Mat^rialisme et la Science; Le Pessi- 
misme au XIX Sifecle ; La Philosophic de 
Goethe. , 

Carpenter, Dr. Wm. Benj., physiol,; 1813- 
1885, Principles of Human Physiology; 
Principles of Mental Physiology; Animal 
Physiology; Zoology and Instincts of Ani- 
mals; Physiology of Temperance. 

Carrifere, Moritz, German philosopher ; 
1817—. Isthetik; Die Jglunst in Zusam- 
menhang der Kulturentwickelung und die 
Ideale der Menschheit. 


Carruthers, Robert, LL.D., misc. writer; 
1799-1878. The Life of Alexander Pope; 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature (with 
Robert Chambers). 

Cartwright, Wm., poet; 1611-1643. The 
Royal Slave : a Tragi-Comedy ; Comedies, 
Tragi-Comedies, with other' Poems. 

Cary, Rev. Henry Francis, poet ; 1772-1844. 
Translation in English blank verse of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo, 
Venetian adventurer; 1726-1798. Memoires 
ecrits par lui-meme. 

Casaubon, Isaac, German theologian and 
scholar; 1559-1614. De Satirica Grajcorum 
Poesi et Romanorum Satira; De Libertate 
ecclesiastica. 

Castelar, Emilio, Spanish statesman; 1832 

. La Civilisazion; Questiones Politicas 

y Sociales; Historia del Movimiento Re- 
publicana en Europa. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (the Censor), Roman 
statesman, orator, and historian; b.c. 234- 
150. Orations; Origines; De Re Rustic^, 
(last only extant). 

Catullus, Caius Valerius, Roman poet; b.o. 
87-40, Lyrics; Epigrams; Atys. Trans. 
Lamb; Grainger; Davies. 

Caxton, William, printer and translator; 
1422?-1491. The Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye; The Dictes or Sayings of the 
Philosophers. 

Centlivre, Susanna, dramatist ; 1667-1723. 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife ; The Perjured 
Husband. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, Spanish 
dramatist and novelist; 1547-1616. 
Galatea(romance); Nuniancia(play); Trato 
de Argel (play); Viaje del Parnaso (poem); 
El ingenioso Hidalgo Don Qnijote de la 
Mancha (Don Quixote). Trans. Smollett; 
Dufiield; Ormsby; Watts. 

Chalmers, Alex., misc, writer; 1769-1834. 
The General Biographical Dictionary. 

Chalmers, Geo., historian ; 1742-1825, Cale- 
donia : or, An Account, Historical and To- 
pographical, of North Britain; The Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Chalmers, Thomas, D.D., theologian and 
economist; 1780-1847. Sermons; Astrono- 
mical Discour.ses ; Political Economy; 
Adaptation of Nature to the Constitution 
of Man; Institutes of Theology. 

Chamberlayne, Wm., poet; 1619-1689. Love’s 
Victory : a Tragi-Comedy ; Pharronida : a 
Heroick Poem. 

Chambers, Robt., LL.D., misc. writer and 
publisher, 1802-1871. Traditions of Edin- 
burgh ; Biographical Dictionary of Emin- 
ent Scotsmen; Domestic Annals of Scot- 
land; The Book of Days; Cyclopasdia of 
English Literature (with Robert Car- 
ruthers); Vestiges of Creation. 

Chambers, Wm., LL.D., misc. writer and 
publisher; 1800-1883. The Book of Scot- 
land ; A History of Peebles-shire. 

Chamfort, Sebastian Roch Nicolas, French 
poet and anecdotist; 1741-1794. L’Homme 
de Lettres, Discours philosophique, en 
Vers; Bibliotheque de Societ<§; Diction- 
naire d’Anecdotes dramatiques; Pensdes, 
Maximes, et Anecdotes. 

Chamisso, Adalbert von, German poet and 
naturalist; 1781-1838. Peter Schlemihl; 
Lyric Poems. 

Champollion, Jean Francois, French Egypt- 
ologist; 1791-1832. L’JKgypte sous les 
Pharaons; Grammaire %yptienne; Monu- 
ments de rSgypt et de la Nubie. 

' Channing, Wm. Ellery, Amer. divine; 1780- 
1842. Remarks on the Character and 
Writings of John Milton; Remarks on the 
Character and Writings of F^ndlon ; Es- 
says, Addresses, Sermons, and Discourses. 

Chapman, Geo., poet; 1557?-1634. Trage- 
dies; Comedies; Translations of Homer, 
Hesiod, Juvenal, &c. 

Chateaubriand, Fi'anQois Reii<5, Vicomte de, 
French author and statesman; 1768-1848. 
Atala; Les Martyrs; G^nie du Christianisme. 

Chatrian, Alexandre. See Erckmann-Cha- 
TRIAN. 

Chatterton, Thomas, poet ; 1752-1770. Mis- 
cellaneous poems; spurious antique poems 
attributed to ‘ Rowley'. 
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Chaucer, G-eoifrey, poet; 1340?-1400. TroUus 
ancl Cressida; The Book of the Duchess; 
The Pax'iiameut of Fowls; The Legend of 
Good Women; The House of Fame; The 
Canterbury Tales. 

Chenier, Andre Marie de, French poet; 
1762-1794. Le Mendiant; LAveugle; 
LTnvention; Poesies posthumes etin^dites; 
(Fuvres Completes. 

Cherbuliez, "Victor, French novelist; 1S29 . 

Le Comte iCostia; Le E.onian d’lme hon- 
nfite Femme; Ladislas Bolski; Le Fiancd 
de Mdlle. Saint-Maar; Samuel Brohl et 
Cie. ; La Vocation du Comte Ghislain. 

Chesterfield, Earl of; 1694-1773. Letters to 
his Son. 

Chettle, Henry, dramatist; d. 1607? Tra* I 
gedy of Hoffman ; or, A Revenge for a 
Father; Kind-Hart‘s Dreame; Edgiande’s 
Mourning Garment. 

Chevalier, Michel, French economist ; 1806- 
1879. Coursd’iconoinie politique; Lettres 
sur rOrganisation du Travail; Questions 
politiques et sociales. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, D.D., Biblical critic; 

1841 The Propiiecies of Isaiah: a 

new translation, with Commentary and 
Appendices; .Teremiah: his Life and Times; 
Tlie Book of Psalms: a new translation; 
Hina Cathedral Sermons on Elijah. 

Chillingworth, Win., theoL; 1602-1(544. The 
Eeligiou of Protestants a Safe Way to Sal- 
vation, 

Church, Richard William, Dean, 1315-1890. 
Civilisation before and after Christianity; 
On Some Influences of Christianity upon 
National Character; The Sacred Poetry of 
Early Religions; St. Anselm; The Begin- 
ning of the' Middle Ages; Spenser; Bacon, 

Churchill, Charles, poet and misc. writer; 
1731-1764. The Rosciad ; The Ghost ; The 
Conference; Tlie Duellist; The Author; 
The Candidate; Epistle to Hogarth; Ser- 

Churchyard, Thos., poet, 1520-1604. Legends 
of Jane Shore; Worthiness of Wales. 

Cibber, Colley, dramatist; 1671-1757. Dra- 
matic Works ; Apology for his own Life. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Roman statesman, 
orator and writer; B.c. 106-411 Orations; 
Oratory and Orators ; Nature of tlie Gods ; 
Academics: OtSices; Friendship; Old Age; 
Republic; Laws; Letter.s to Atticus. Trans. 
Yonge; Watson; Edmonds; Blakiston; 
Collins; Reid. 

Clare, John, poet; 1793-1864. Poems, De- 
scriptive of Rural Life and Scenery ; The 
Village Minstrel and other Poems. 

Clarendon, Edwd. Hyde, Earl of, historian; 
1608-1673. The History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England ; The Life of 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon, written by 
Himself. 

Claretie, Jules, French misc. ivriter; 1840- — . 
Histoire de la Revolution de 1870-71; novels ; 
plays. 

Clarke, Adam, LL.D., theol. ; 1762-1832, 
Bibliographical Dictionary ; Commentary 
on the Holy Scriptures. 

Clarke, Edw. Dan., LL.D., trav.; 17(59-1822; 
Travels in Various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Clarke, Hyde, D.C.L., philologer and archaeo- 
logist; 1815-1895. Researches in Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Comparative Philology, 
Mythology, and Archaeology; Serpent and 
Siva Worship and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa, and Asia. 

Clarke, Mrs. Mary Cowden, misc. writer; 
1809-1898. A Complete Concordance to the 
Works of Shakespeare ; The Girlhood of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, divine; 1675-1729. A 
Demonstration of the Being and Attributes 
of God; The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Clay, Henry. Amer. statesman; 1777-1852. 
Speeches; Correspondence. 

Clemens, Sam. Langhorne (Mark Twain), 

Amer. humorist; 1835 . The Celebrated 

Jumping Frog of Calaveras County; The 
Innocents Abroad; or. The New Pilgrim’s 
Progress; The Adventures of Tom Sawyer; 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn; Life 


on the Mississippi; A Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur; Pudd’nhead Wilson. 

Cleveland, John, poet ; 1613-1658. The King’s 
Disguise; Poems, Orations, and Epistles. 

Clifford, William Kingdon, mathematician; 
1845-1879. The Common Sense of the 
Exact Sciences; Elements of Dynamics; 
Lectures and Essays. 

Clough, Arthur Hugh, poet; 1819-1S61. 
Ambarvalia, and other Poems (with Thonias 
Burbidge); Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich; 
Dipsychus ; Poems and Prose Remains. 

Cobbe, Miss Frances P., misc, writer; 1822 

. Essays on the Pursuits of Women ; 

The Duties of Women: a Course of Lectures; 
The Peak in Darien ; The Moral Aspects of 
Vivisection; Life of Frances Power Cobbe; 
by Herself. 

Cobbett, Wm., polit. and misc. writer ; 1762- 
1835, The Works of Peter Porcupine; The 
PaiTiamentai'y History of England; History 
of the Protestant Reformation in England; 
English Grammar; Rural Rides. 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas, Orientalist; 
1765-1837. Digest of the Hindu Law on 
Contracts and Successions; Remarks on 

I the Husbandry and Internal Commerce of 

1 Bengal. 

Golenso, John W., Bp., theol. ; 1815-1883. 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
critically examined; Sermons. 

Coleridge, Hartley, poet; 1796-1849. Bio- 
graphia Borealis; Life of Andrew” Marvell; 
Life of Massinger; The Worthies of York- 
shire and Lancashh’e; Miscellaneous Poems. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, poet and philoso- 
pher; 1772-1834. The Ancient Mariner; 
Christabel; Remorse: a Tragedy; Kubla 
Khan; Religious Musings; poetical trans- 
lation of Schiller’s Wallenstein; Aids to Re- 
flection; Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit; 
Ti'eatise on Method; Biographia Literaria. 

Collier, Jeremy, divine; 1650-1726. Essays 
upon several Moral Subjects; Ecclesiastical ; 
History of Great Britain. 

Collins, Anthony, deist; 1676-1729. Essay 
Concerning the Tse of Human Reason; 
Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Liberty 
and Necessity; Discourse on Free-thinking; 
Grounds and P^easons of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

Collins, Mortimer, novelist and poet ; 1827- 
1876. The Ivory Gate; The Marquis and 
Merchant; Two Plunges for a Pearl; Trans- 
migration; Sweet and Twenty: Idyls and 
Rhymes; The Inn of Strange Meetings and 
other Poems. 

Collins, Wm., poet, 1721-1759. Oriental 
Eclogues; Odes, Descriptive and Allegori- 
cal; The Passions. 

Collins, Wm. Wilkie, novelist; 1824-1889. 
After Dark; The Woman in White; No 
Name ; Armadale ; The Moonstone ; The 
New Magdalen; The Black Robe; The 
Legacy of Cain. 

Colman, George, dramatist, the elder; 1732- 
1794, Polly Honeycomb; The J ealous Wife; 
Translation of Horace’s De Arte Poetica, 
and of the Comedies of Terence. 

Colman, George, dramatist, the younger; 
1762-1836. The Iron Chest; John Bull; 
Humorous Works; Random Records. 

Colton, Rev. Chas. Caleb; 1780-1832. Lacon: 
or, Many Things in Few Words. 

Combe, Dr, Andrew, phrenologist and 

! physiol. ; 1797-1847. The Prihdples of 
Physiology applied to Health and Educa- 
tion; Phrenology, its Nature and Uses. 

Combe, George, phrenologist; 1788-1858. A 
System of Phrenology; The Constitution 
of Man; Moral Philosophy. 

Comenins (Komenski), Johann Amos, Ger- 
man educationist; 1592-1671. JannaLin- 
gnarum reserata; Orbis sensualium pictus. 

Comines, Philippe de, Sieur d’Argenton, 
French statesman and historian; 1445- 
1509. Mdmoires; Lettres et N egoeiations. 

Comte, Auguste, French philosopher; 1798- 
1857. Cours de Philosophic positive; 
Systfeme de Politique positive. 

Conder, Claud Begnier, D.C.L., philologer 

and traveller;, 1848 . Tent Work in 

Palestine : a Record of; Discovery and Ad- 
venture ;Heth and Moab: a Narrative of 


Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 1832; 
Syrian Stone Lore: or. The Monumental 
History of Palestine; Altaic Hieroglyphs 
and Hittite Inscriptions. 

Gondorcet, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas de 
Caritat, Marquis de, French philosopher; 
1743-1794. Esquisse d’un Tableau histo- 
rique des Progrbs de i’Esprit humain. 

Congreve, Wm., dramatist; 1670-1729. The 
Old Bachelor; The Double Dealer; The 
Mourning Bride; Love for Love; The Way 
of the World; Poems. 

Conscience, Hendrik, Flemish novelist ; 
1812-1SS3. The Lion of Flanders; Blind 
Rosa; The Poor Gentleman; Wooden Clara; 
The Miser; The Demon of Gold; History of 
Belgium. 

Constable, Henry, poet; 1562-1613. Diana : 
or, The Excellent Conceitful Sonnets of H. 
C. ; Spirituell Soimettes to the Honour of 
God and liys Sayntes. 

Constant de Rebecque, Henri Benjamin, 
French philosopher; 1767-1830. Cours de 
Politique constitutionelle; De la Religion. 

Conway, Moncure Daniel, Amer. misc. writer; 

1832 . Demonology and Devil Lore; 

Thomas Carlyle. 

Cook, Edw. Dutton, novelist and misc. writer; 
1829-1883. Paul Foster’s Daughter; The 
Trials of the Tredgolds; Hobson’s Choice; 
A Book of the Play; Hours with the Players. 

Cook, Eliza, poetess, journalist; 181S-1SS9. 
Poetical Works. 

Cook, Capt. James, navigator.; 1728-1779. 
Three Voyages Round the World. 

Cooke, Thos. , poet and misc. writer; 1703- 
1756. Plays; Translation of Hesiod. 

Cooper, Jas. Fenimore, Amer. novelist, 1789- 
1851. The Spy; The Pilot; The Pioneers; 
The Last of the Mohicans ; The Prairie ; 
The Pathfinder; The Deer-slayer; The Red 
Rover; The Water-witch; History of the 
Navy of the United States; Lives of Ameri- 
can Naval Officers. 

Copernicus (Koppeniigk), Nicolas, German 
astronomer; 1473-1543. De Revolutionibus 
Orbium cmlestium. 

Copp<§e, Francois, French poet; 1843 . 

Madame de Maiutenon: Drame eu vers; 
Les Jacobites: Drame en vers; Le Passant; 
Com^die en vers; Une Idylle pendant le 
Siege; OEuvres Completes. 

‘ Corbet, Rich., Bp., poet; 15S2-1635. Poetica 
Stromata: or, A Collection of Sundry pieces 
ill Poetry. 

Corneille, Pierre, French dramatist; 1606- 
1684. Mdd^e; Cid; Polyeucte; Horace; 
Cinna; La Mort de Pompde; Eodogime; 
Attila; Le Menteur. 

Cornish, Joseph, theolog.; 'works 1780-1790. 
A Brief and Impartial History of the 
Puritans ; An Attempt to display the Im- 
portance of Classical Learning; Evangelical 
Motives to Holiness. 

Cornwall, Barry. See Procter. 

Cottin, Sophie, French authoress; 1773-1807. 
Elizabeth; or, The Exiles of Sibeiia. 

Cottle, Jos., poet; 1770-1863. The Malvern 
Hills, a Poem; Alfred, an Epi(3 Poem; The 
Fall of Cambria; Reminiscences of Coleridge 
and Southey. 

Cotton, Charles, poet; 1630-1687. Scarronides: 
or, The First Book of Virgil Travestie ; A 
Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque; Ode to 
Winter; The Retirement. 

Cotton, Nath., poet and physic, ; 1705-17SS. 
Visions ill Verse for the Entertainment and 
Instruction of Younger Minds. 

Cotton, Sir Robt Bruce, antiq. ; 1571-1631. 
Life and Raigne of Henry III. of England; 
A Treatise against Recusants, in Defence 
of the Oath of Allegiance ; Narrative of 
Count Gondomar’s Transactions during his 
Embassy to England. 

Courier de Mer4, Paul Louis, French Helle- 
nist and political writer; 1772-1825. Pe- 
tition aux Deux Chambres; Simple Dis- 
conrs de Paul Louis, Vigneron de la 
Chavonni4re. 

Courtney, Leonard Henry, philosophical 

writer; 1832 . The Metaphysics of John 

Stuart Mill; Studies in Philosophy, Ancient 
and Modern; Constructive Ethics; aReview 
of Modern Moral Philosophy; Studies New 
and Old. 
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Cousin, Victor, French philosopher; 1792- 
1867. Cours de I’Histoire tie la Philoso- , 
phie; Cours de Philosophie Morale; Le | 
Vrai, le Beau, et le Bien. | 

Coverdale, Miles, biblical trails.; 1488-1568. 
Translation of the Bible. 

Cowley, Abraham, poet; 1618-1667. Nan* 
fragium Joculare; TheMistress; Pindarique 
Odes; The Bavideis. 

Cowpor, William, poet; 1731-1800. Expostu- 
lation; John Gilpin; Olney Hymns; Table 
Talk; The Task; Tirocinium; Translation 
of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey; Letters; 
Autobiography. 

Cox, vSir G. W., historian, &c. ; 1827 . 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes; The Myth- j 
ology of the Aryan nations; The Crusades; ; 
A History of Greece; Series of Greek States- 
men; The Life of Bishop Colenso. 

Crabbe, Bev. Geo., poet; 1754-1832. The 
Village; The Parish Eegister; Tales in 
Verse; Tales of the Hall. 

Craik, Dinah Maria Mulock, Mrs. , novelist ; 
1S26-1S87. The Head of the Family; John 
Halifax, Gentleman. 

Craik, George Lillie, historian; 1798-1860. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties; 
History of English Literature and of the 
English Language from the Norman Con- 
quest; History of British Commerce; Bo- 
mance of the Peerage. 

Cra.shaw, Bich., poet; 16137-1C49. The Com- 
plaint; Steps to the Temple; Sacred Poems, 
with other Delights of the Muses. 

Crawford, Francis Marion, Amer. novelist; 

1S54 . Mr. Isaacs; Doctor Claudius; 

Saracinesca; With the Immortals; Marzio’s 
Criicillx; Greifenstein; SantTlario; A Cig- 
arette-maker’s Bomance ; Katharine Lau- 
derdale; Love in Idleness; The Balstons. 

Creasy, Sir Edward, histor. ; 1812-1878. The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World: 
Marathon to Waterloo; The Bise and Pro- 
gress of the Engliish Constitution. 

Crdbillon, Claude Prosper Jolyot de, French 
novelist; 1707-1777. Le Sopha. 

Crdhillon, Prosper Jolyot de, French drama- 
tist; 1674-1702. Idomdn^e; Bhadarniste 
et Z4nobie; Catilina. 

Creech, Thomas, translator; 16.59-1700. Po- 
etical Translation of the De Natura Beruni 
of Lucretius. 

Creighton, Mandell, Bp., histor.; 1S4S . 

The Age of Elizabeth; The Tudors and the 
Eeforihation; A History of the Papacy dur- 
ing the Period of the Beformation, 

Croker, Jn. Wilson, editor and misc. writer; ; 
1780-1857. An Intercepted Letter from ' 
Canton; Songs of Trafalgar; The State of j 
Ireland; Memoirs, Diaries, and Letters. 

Croker, Thos. Crofton, collector of legends ; ' 
1798-1854. Fairy Legends and Traditions i 
of the South of Ireland ; Legends of the 
Lakes. 

Crookes, Sir Will, F.B.S., chemist and spirit- 
ualist; 1832 , Select Methods in Chemi- 

cal Analysis; Besearches in the Phenomena 
of Spiritualism. 

Croly, Ilev. Geo., poet; 1780-1860. Paris in 
1815: A Poem; The Angel of the World; 
Catiline; a Tragedy in Verse; Tales of the 
Great St. Bernard; Salathiel: a Story of 
the Past, the Present, and the Future; 
Marston, a novel; Sermons. 

Crowe, Mrs. Cath., novelist; 1800-1876. 
Susan Hopley ; Lilly Dawson ; The Night 
Side of Nature. 

Crowe, Eyre Evans, hist. ; 1799-1868. History 
of France; Lives of Eminent Foreign 
Statesmen. 

Crowe, Sir Joseph Archer, art critic and bio- 
grapher (in collaboration with M. Caval- 
caselle); 1825-1898. The Early Flemish 
Painters; A New History of Painting in 
Italy; A History of Painting in North 
Italy; Titian: his Life and Times; Baphael: 
his Life and Works. 

Crowne, John, dramatist; d. 1703? The De- 
struction of Jerusalem; City Politiqnes; 
a Comedy. 

Cudworth, Balph, philos.; 1617-1688. The 
True Intellectual System of the Universe ; 
A Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immut- 
able Morality; Sermons. 


Cumberland, Bich., dramatist; 1732-1811. 
The West Indian; The Wheel of Fortune; 
The Jew; The Fashionable Lover. 

Curaming, Constance Frederica Gordon, 

livelier; 1837 . At Home in Fiji; In the 

Himalayas and on the Indian Plains ; Fire 
Fountains; The Kingdom of Hawaii; Wan- 
derings in China; Two Happy Years in 
Ceylon. 

Cunningham, Allan, poet and misc. writer; 
1784-1842. Paul Jones; Sir Michael Scott; 
Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern; 
Lives of the most Eminent British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects; Life of Sir David 
Wilkie. 

Cunningham, Jos. D., hist.; 1812-1851. A 
History of the Sikhs. 

Cunningham, Peter, misc. writer; 1816-1869. 
A Handbook of London; The Life of Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden. 

Curran, John P., orator; 1750-1817. Speeches; 
Letters. 

Curtis, Geo. T., Amer. hist.; 1812 . His- 

tory of the Origin, Formation, and Adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States; Life of Daniel Webster. 

Curtins, Ernst, Gennan archseologist and 
historian ; 1814-1896. Peloponnesbs ; Grie- 
chische Geschichte, trans. by A. W, Ward. 

Curtius, Geoi-g, German Hellenist; 1S2G-18S5, 
Griechische Schulgrammatik ; Philologie 
und Sprachwissenschaft. 

Curzon, Hon. Geo. N., politician and travel- 
ler; 1859 . Russia in Central Asia; Per- 

sia; Problems of the Far East: Japan, 
Korea, China. 

Oust, Bobt. N., philol; 1821 . A Sketch 

of the Modern Languages of the East 
Indies; A Sketch of the Modern Languages 
of Africa; Linguistic and Oriental Essays; 
Notes on Missionary Subjects. 

Cuvier, Georges Leopold Chrdtien Dagobert, 
Baron, French naturalist; 1769-1832. Le- 
Qons d’ Anatomic Comparde; Le Begne 
Animal distribud d’aprfes son Organisation. 


Da Costa, Izaak, Dutch historian and poet; 
1798-1860. Israel and the Gentiles; Battle 
ofNieupoort. 

Dahlniann, Friedrich Christoph, German 
historian; 1785-1860. Quellenkunde der 
Deutscheh Geschichte; Geschichte von 
Dhnemark; Geschichte der Englischen 
Poe volution; Geschichte der FrauzOsischen 
Revolution. 

Dahn, Julius Sophus Felix, German lawyer 

and misc. writer; 1834 . Das Kriegs- 

recht; Die Kbnige der Germanen; Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Urzeit ; Gedichte ; 

! Balladen und Lieder. 

Dale, Robert William, D.D., LL.D., theoL; i 
1829-1895. The Atonement; Nine Lectures 
on Preaching; Sermons; Discourses; Ad- i 
dresses. i 

Dale, Thos., theol; 1797-1870. Widow of 
Nain; The Golden Psalm; Poetical Works; 
Sermons. 

D’Alembert. Jean le Bond, French mathema- 
tician and philosopher; 1717“1783. Traitd 
de Dynamique; Elements de Philosophie; 
Opuscules mathdmatiques. 

Dallas, Bob. C., misc. writer; 1764-1824. 
History of the Maroons ; Recollections of 
the Life of Lord Byron. 

Dalrymple, Sir David. See Hailes. 

Dalton, John, D.C.L., LL.D., chemist and 
natural philosopher; 1767-1844. Meteoro- 
logical Observations and Essays; A New 
System of Chemical Philosophy. 

Dampier, Wni., navigator; 1662-1716. Voyage 
Bound the World. 

Dana, Jas. Dwight, Amer. nat. ; 1813-1895. 
Corals and Coral Islands; Manual of Ge- 
ology; Manual of Mueralogy ; System of 
Mineralogy. 

Dana, Bich. Henry, Amer. poet; 1787-1879. 
The,Buccaneer: a Poem; The Dying Raven; 
a Poem; Tom Thornton: a Novel. 

Dana, Bich. Henry, junr.; 1815-1882. Two 
Years Before the Mast. 

Daniel, Samuel, poet; 1562-1619. The Civile 
I Wars between the Two Houses of Lan- 
I caster and Yorke ; A History of England 


from the Conquest to Edward III.; son- 
nets, epistles, dramas, &o. 

Dante Alighieri, Italian poet; 1265-1321. 
La Divina Commedia ; La Vita Niiova. 
Trans. Cary, Wright, Longfellow,Plumptre, 
&c. 

D’Arblay, Madame. See Bueney. 

Darmesteter, Agnes Mary Frances (Robin- 
son), poet and misc. writer; 1857 . A 

Handful of Honeysuckles; The New Ar- 
cadia, and other Poems ; An Italian Gar- 
den; a Book of Songs; Songs, Ballads, and 
a Garden Play; Arden: a Novel; Emily 
Bronte; The End of the Middle Ages; 
Margaret of Angonleme, Queen of Navarre. 
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Darwin, Chas., naturalist; 1809-1882. Journal 
of Besearches with H.M.S. Beagle; Struc- 
ture and Distribution of Coral Beefs; Origin 
of Species by means of Natural Selection; 
The Descent of Man, and Selection in Re- 
lation to Sex; The Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication; The 
Power of Movement in Plants; Formation 
of Mould through the Action of Worms. 

Darwin, Erasmus, poet and physician; 1731- 
1802. The Botanic Garden ; Zoonomia : or, 
The Laws of Organic Life. 

Dasent, Sir Geo. Webbe, Scand. scholar, cfcc. ; 
1820-1896. The Norsemen in Iceland; 
Popular Tales from the Norse; The Vik- 
ings of the Baltic. 

D’Anhign^, Jean Henri Merle, Swiss ecclesi- 
astical historian; 1794-1872, Histoire de 
la Bdfonnation. 

DaudetjAiplionse, French novelist; 1840-1897. 
Tai'tarin de Tarascon; Tartarin sur les 
Alpes; Port Tarascon, dernieres A ventures 
d’illustre Tartarin; Fromont Jeuue et 
Bisler Ain4 ; Les Boi.s en Exil; Numa 
Boumestan ; Trente Ans de Paris ; Souve- 
nirs d’un Homme de Lettres. 

Davenant, Sir Wm., dramatist and poet; 
1606-16*68. The Tragedy of Alhovine, King 
of the Lombards ; The Just Italian ; The 
Cruel Brother; Madagascar, and other 
Poems; Gondibert, an Heroic Poem, 

Davids, Thomas William Rhys, Ph.D., LL.D., . 

orientalist; 1843 . Buddhism; Lectures 

on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by some Points in the History 
of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert Lectures). 

Davidson, Sam., D.D., bibl. critic; 1S07-189S. 
Biblical Criticism; Sacred Hermeneutics 
Developed and Applied ; the Ecclesiastical 
Polity of the New Testament; An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the New Testa- 
ment, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological; 
The Canon of the Bible ; The Doctrine of 
Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment. 


i Davies, John, poet; 1565-1618. Microcosmos; i 

The Holy Boode, or Christ’s Crosse; Wittes \ 

• Pilgrimage; The Scourge of Folly, consist- 
ing of Satyricall Epigramms. | 

Davies, Sir John, poet; 1569-1626. Nosce I 

Teipsnm; Orchestra: or, a Poeme of Daunc- 
ing; A Discovery of the State of Ireland. * 

Davila, Enrico Caterino, Italian historian; 

1576-1631. Storia delle Guerre civili di 
Francia. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, physicist; 1778-1829. 

Be.searches, Chemical and Philosophical; 

On Some Chemical Agencies of Electricity; j 

Elements of Chemical Philosophy ; Sal- 
monia; Consolations in Travel. 

Dawkins, Pref. W. Boyd, geol, ; 1838 . 

Cave-hnnting: Besearches on the Evidences 
of Caves respecting the Early Inhabitants 
of Europe ; Early Man in Britain, and his ' 

Place in the Tertiary Period. 

Dawson, Sir John W., Canadian geol; 1820 

. Acadian Geology; Archaia: or, Studies 

of the Cosmogony and Natural History of ■ 
the Hebrew Scriptures; The Story of the 
Earth and Man ; the Chain of Life in Geo- 
logical Time ; The Meeting Place of Geo- 
logy and History. 

Day, John, dramatist; fl. 1606. The He of 
Gills; The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. 

Day, Thos. ; 1748-1789. Sandford and Merton. 

Defoe, Daniel, novelist and misc. writer; 

1659-1731. The True-born Englishman; 

Hymn to the Pillory; Jure Divino; Hymn 
to*^ the Mob; Occasional Conformity of 
Dissenters; Shortest Way with the Dissen- 
ters ; Religious Courtship ; History of Ap- 
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paritioBS ; Life and Adventures of Eobrn- 
son Crusoe; Life of Captain Singleton; 
Colonel Jack; :Memoirs of a Cavalier; 
Journal of the Plague Year; Eoxana; Moll 
Flanders. 

Legerando, .Joseph Marie, Baron, French 
philanthropist and philosopher; 1772-1842. 
Histoire Comparee des Systemes de Piiilo- 
sopliie. 

Dekker, Thos., dramatist; 1570?-! 641? The 
Pleasant Comedy of Old Fortunatus; The 
Shoemaker’s Holhlay ; Satiro-Mastix ; The 
Honest Whore ; The Seven Deadly Sins of 
London; The GulFs Horn Book. 

Delamhre, Jean Joseph, French astronomer; 
1749-1822. Histoire de rAstrononiie. 

De La Eamd, Louisa (Ouida), novelist and 

misc. writer ; 1840 . Chandos ; Idalia ; 

Under Two Flags ; Strathmore ; Folle 
Fariue; Pascarel; In Maremnia; Dramatic 
Sketches; &c. | 

Delit’^sch, Franz, German divine and scholar; i 
1813-1890. System der Biblischen Psycho- ' 
logie. 

De Morgan, Augustus, math.; 1800-1871. 
Essay on Probabilities; Ditferential and 
Integral Calculus; Formal Logic; Trigono- 
metry and Double Algebra; The Book of 
Almanacs ; Budget of Paradoxes. 

Demosthenes, Greek orator, b.C. 385-322. 
Orations. Trans. Kennedy; Brodribb. 

Deiihaiii, Sir John, poet; 1615-1069. Cooper’s 
Hill, 

Dennis, John, dramatist, &c. ; 1657-1734. 
Einaldo and Armida, a Tragedy; Appius 
and Yirginius, a Tragedy; The Comical 
Gallant, or, The Amours of Sir John Fal- 
staffe; Essay upon Pnblick Spirit; Three 
Letters on the Genius and Writings of 
Shakespeare ; Essay on Taste ; The Monu- 
ment, a Poem; Britannia Triumphans: a 
Poem; The Battle of Eamillia, or, The 
Power of Union. 

De Quincey, Thomas, essayist; 1785-1859. 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater ; 
Logic of Political Economy ; many essays 
and papers, literai-y, biographical, histori- 
cal, narrative, philosophical, d:e. 

Derby, Earl of ; 1799-1869. Trans, of Homer. 

Derhani, Wm., philo.sopher and divine; 1657- 
1735. Physieo-Theology ; Astro-Theology; 
Ghriato-Theology. 

Descartes, Ken6, French philosopher; 1596- 
1650. Discours de la Mcthode; Principia 
Philosophiaj. 

De Vere, Aubrey Thos., poet; 1S14 . 

Alexander the Great, a Dramatic Poem; 
St, Thomas of Canterbury, a Dramatic 
Poem; Poetical Works; English Misrule 
and Irish Misdeeds; Essays, chieily on 
Poetry. 

Dibdin, Charles, song-writer; 1745-1814. Sea- 
Songs; A Complete History of the English 
Stage; The Professional Life of Mr. Dibdin: 
an Autobiography. 

Dibdin, Dr. Thos. Frognall, bibliog.; 1776- 
1847. Introduction to the Knowledge of 
rare and valuable Editions of the Greek 
and Latin Classics; Bibliomania; Typo- 
grapliical Antiquities of Great Britain; 
The Bibliographical Decameron; Eeminis- 
ceuces of a Literary Life. 

Dickens, Charles, novelist ; 1812 - 1870, 
Sketches by Boz; Pickwick; Oliver Twist; 
Nicholas Nickleby; The Old Curiosity 
Shop; Barnaby Eiidge; Martin Chuzzle wit; 
Dombey & Son; David Copperfield ; Bleak 
House; Hard Times; Little Dorrit; A 
Tale of Twm Cities ; Great Expectations ; 
Our Mutual Friend ; A Christmas Carol in 
Prose ; The Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
Hearth; American Notes for General Cir- 
culation; Pictures from Italy; The Child’s 
History of England; Plays; Poems; Miscel- 
lanies. 

Diderot, Denis, French encyclopaedist ; 1713- 
1784. Pensdesphilosopliiques; L'lnterpre- 
tation. de la Nature. 

Diefenbach, Lorenz, German philologist; 
1806-1883. Celtica; Vergleichendes Worter- 
buch der Gotischen Sprache; Origines 
Earopss, 

Diez, Friedrich Christian, German Eomance 
philologist; 1794-1876. Grammatik der 
Eomanischen Sprachen ; Etymologisches 
Wdrterbuch der Eomanischen Sprachen. 


Digby, Sir Kenelm, philos. ; 1603-1665. A 
Conference with a Lady about Choice of 
, Eeligion; A Treatise of the Nature of 
Bodies ; A Treatise declaring the Opera- 
tions and Nature of Man’s Soul ; Treatise 
Concerning the Vegetation of Plants ; Me- 
moirs. 

Dilke, Sir Charles, traveller and politician ; 

1843 . Greater Britain ; The Fall of 

Prince Florestan of Monaco ; The Present 
Position of European Politics; or, Europe 
in 1887; The British Army. 

Diogenes, Greek philosopher; B.C. 412-323. 
Maxims. 

Diogenes Laertius, Greek writer; cir. 222. 
Lives of the Ancient Greek Philosophers. 
Trans. Yonge. 

Disraeli, Benj., Earl of Beaconsfield, states- 
man and novelist; 1804-1881. Vivian 
Grey ; The Y^ouug Duke ; Contarini Fiem- 
i ing; The Wondrous Tale of Alroy ; Henri- 
etta Temple; Goningsby; Sibyl: or, The 
New Nation; Tancred; or, The New Cru- 
sade; Lothaii’; Endymion; The Eevolution- 
ary Epic: a Poem; Letters of Eunnymede; 
Lord George Bentinck: a Political Bio- 
graphy; Speeches; Addresses. 

Disraeli, Isaac, misc. writer; 1766-1848. 
Miscellanies of Literature; Amenities of 
Literature; Curiosities of Literature; The i 
Calamities of Authors; The Quarrels of 
Authors; Illustrations of the Literary 
Character; Commentaries on the Life and 
Eeign of Charles I. 

Dixon, IVm. Hepworth, histor. and trav.; 
1821-1879. John How'ard and the Prison- 
World of Europe; William Penn, a His- 
torical Biography; Personal History of 
Lord Bacon; The Holy Land; New America; 
Spiritual Wives; Eoyal Windsor; Her 
Majesty’s Tower. 

Dobell, Sydney, poet and critic; 1824-1874. 
The Eoman; Balder; England in Time of 
War; Thoughts* on Art, Philosophy, and 
Eeligion. 

Dobson, Austin, poet; 1840 . Vignettes 

in Ehyme and Vers de Society; Proverbs 
in Porcelain, and other Verses ; Hogarth ; 
Fielding; Sir Eichard Steele; Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Doddridge, Philip, divine; 1702-1761. Pas- 
sages in the Life of Colonel Gardiner; 
Eise and Progress of Eeligion in the Sonl ; 
Sermons; Hymns. 

Dodsley, Eobt., bookseller, dramatist, and 
poet ; 1703-1764. The King and the Miller 
of Mansfield; The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green; Cleone: a Tragedy; The Muse in 
Livery: or, The Footman's Miscellany; 
Select Collection of Old Plays. 

Dbllinger, Johann Joseph Ignaz, German 
Eoman Catholic divine and historian ; 
1799-1890. Die Eeformation, ihre innere 
Entwickelung und ihre Wirkungen; Kirche 
nnd Kirchen, Papsttum und Kirchenstaat; 
Vergangenheit nnd Gegenwart der Katho- 
lischen Theologie, 

Donne, Dr. John, poet; 1573-1631. Pseudo- 
Martyr; Biathanatos; Divine Poems ; Ser- 
mons ; Devotions ; Letters. 

Doran, Dr. John, misc. writer; 1807-1878. 
Monarchs retired from Business ; Knights 
and their Days; History of Court Fools; 
Their Majesties’ Servants; Saints and Sin- 
ners; A Lady of Last Centmy; Memoirs of 
our Great Towns. 

Domer, Isaak August, German theologian; 
1809-1884. Die Lehre von der Person 
Christi (llie Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ); Geschichte der Protestantischen 
Theologie (History of Protestant Theology); 
System of Christian Doctrine. 

Doiibleday, Thomas, poet and dramatist ; 
1790-1870. The Coquet - Dale Fishing. 
Songs ; Babington : a Tragedy ; Cains 
Marius, the Plebeian Consul : a Historical 
Tragedy. 

Dondney, Sarah, novelist and poete-ss ; 1842 

. J anet Darney; The Pilot’s Daughters; 

Strangers Yet; TheMissingEnbies: a Novel; 
Christmas Angels(in verse); Drifting Leaves 
(poems). 

Douglas, Gavin. Scottish poet; 1474-1522. 
Translation of Virgil’s .^neid; King Hart; 
The Palice of Honour. 

^ Dowden, Prof. Edward, critic and biog. ; 
1843 . Shakspere; a Study of his Mind 


and Art; Studies in Literature; Tran- 
scripts and Studies ; The Life of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley; Poems. 

Doyle, A. Conan, M.D., novelist; 1859 . 

The Sign of Four; Micah Clarke; The 
White Company; A Study in Scarlet; The 
Strange Adventures of Sherlock Holmes; 
The Eefugees; Eound the Eed Lamp. 

Doyle, Sir Francis H., poet; ISIO-ISSS. The 
Duke’s Funeral : a Poem ; The Eeturn of 
the Guards, and other Poems; Lectures on 
Poetry delivered at Oxford; Eeminiscences 
and Opinions. 

Dozy, Eeinhart, Dutch Orientalist and his- 
torian; 1820-1883. Histoire des Mussalmaus 
d'Espagno de 711-1110; Het Mamisme. 

Drake, Nathan, M.D., essayist; 1766-1836. 
Literary Hours; Shakespeare and his 
Time ; Memorials of Shakespeare : or, 
Sketches of his Character and Genius by 
Various Writers; The Harp of Judah: or, 
Songs of Sion. 

Draper, John W., scien. writer; 1811-1882. 
Human Physiology; History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe; History 
of the Conflict between Eeligion and 
Science. 

; Drayton, Michael, poet; 1563-1631.' Idea; 
The Shepheards Garland; The Barons’ 
Wars; England’s Heroicall Epistles; Nym- 
pliidia, the Court of Fairy; The Battle of 
Aginconrt; Polyolbion: a Description of 
Britain; The Muses’ Elysium; Plays. 

Drummond, Prof. Henry, writer on science 
and religion; 1851-1897. Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World ; Tropical Africa ; Ascent 
of Man (Lowell Lectures). 

Drummond, Wm,, poet; 1585-1649. The 
Eiver of Forth Feasting; The Cypi'ess 
Grove; Flowers of Sion; Polemo-Middi- 
nia (a humorous macaronic poem); History 
of Scotland. 

Dryden, John, poet and dramatist; 1681- 
1700. Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and 
Achitophel; Mac Flecknoe; Eeligio Laid; 
The Hind and the Panther; Alexander’s 
Feast; Translation of Virgil and of Ju- 
venal; Tragedies and Comedies; Fables; 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry. 

Dugdale, Sir Wm., antiq. ; 1605-1686. An- 
tiquities of Warwickshire; Monasticon 
Anglicannm. 

Dumas, Alexandre Davy, French novelist; 
1802-1870. Monte Cristo ; La Eeine Mar- 
got; Les Trois Monsquetaires; Vingt Ans 
Aprbs; Vicomte de Bragelonne, &c. &c.; 
Louis XIV et son Siecle; Impressions de 
Voyage; Plays; M^moires. 

Dumas, Alexandre, French novelist and 
dramatist; 1824-1895. La Dame anx Ca- 
mdias; Diane de Lys; Les Iddes de Madame 
Aubray; L’ Affaire Cl^menceau. 

Du Manner, George, artist and novelist; 
1834-1896. Peter Ibbetson ; Trilby. 

Dunbar, Wm., Scottish poet; 1465 ?-l 530? 
The Thrissil and the Eois; The Golden 
Tairge; Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis. 

D’Urfey, ‘ Tom dramatist and song- writer ; 
1653-1723. Comedies; Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly (a collection of songs), 

Dwight, Timothy, D.D., Amer. theol. ; 1752- 
1817. Theology Explained and Defended ; 
Travels in New England and New York, 

Dyer, John, poet; 1700-1758. Grongar Hill ; 
The Fleece. 

Dyer, Thos. Henry, historian; 1804-1888. 
The History of Modem Europe ; The His- 
tory of the Kings of Eome; Pompeii; 
Ancient Athens. 


Earle, John, Bp., essayist; 1601-1665. Micro- 
cosmographie : or, A Piece of the World 
Discovered; Latin Translation of Eikon 
Basilike. 

Ebers, Georg Moritz, German Egyptologist 

and novelist; 1837 Agypteii in Wort 

und Bild; Eine Agyptische Konigstochter. 

Echard, Laurence, hist. ; 1670-1730. A 
General Ecclesiastical History; The His- 
tory of England. 

Edersheim, Alfred, D.D., Ph.D., theol and 
Hebraist; 1825-1889. History of Israel 
and Judah; The History of Elisha the 
Prophet; The Temple: Its Ministry and 
Services as they were in the Time of Jesus 
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Christ; History of the Jewish Nation after 
the Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus; 
The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 

Edgeworth, Maria, novelist; 1767-1849. 
Castle Kackrent; The Absentee; Ormond; 
Tales of Eashionablo Life; an Essay on 
Irish Bulls (with her father, Eichard 
Lovell Edgeworth). 

Edwards, Miss Amelia B,, novelist, Egyp- 
tologist, Ac. ; 1831-1892. Barbara’s His- 
tory; Half a Million of Money; Lord 
Brackenbury ; Ballads ; Untrodden Beaks 
and Unfrequented Valleys; A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile. 

Edwards, Henry Sutherland, misc. writer; 

1S28 . The Russians at Home and 

Abroad; History of the Opera; The Lyrical 
l)rama ; The Prima Donna: her History 
and Surroundings. 

Edwards, Jonath., Amer. divine; 1703-1758. 

A Treatise concerning Religious Affections; 
Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will; 
Tiie Great Christian Doctrine of Original 
Sin Defended; A History of the Work of 
Redemption. 

Edwards, Miss Matilda Betham, novelist; 

1830 . The White House by the Sea; 

Doctor Jacob; Kitty; Half-Way: an Anglo- 
French Romance; The Parting of the 
Ways; Poems; A Winter with the Swallows; 
Through Spain to the Sahara; A Year in 
Western France; Six Life Studies of 
Famous Women. 

Edwards, Richard, dramatist; 1523-1566. 
The Excellent Comedy of Damon and 
Pythias; Palanion and Arcite; The Paradyse 
of Daynty Devises. 

Eggleston, Ed., Amer. novelist and misc. 
writer; 1837 . The Hoosier School- 

master; The End of the World; Roxy; 
The Household History of the United 
States and its People. 

Eiehhorn, Johann Gottfried, German Orient- 
alist and Biblical critic; 1752-1827. Ein- ' 
ieitung in das Alte Testament; Eiiileitung 
in das Neue Testament. 

Eliot, George (Marian Evans), novelist ; 
1820-1880. Scenes of Clerical Life ; Adam 
Bede ; Mill on the Floss ; Romola ; .Felix 
Holt, the Radical ; Middlemarch ; Daniel 
Deronda; The Spanish Gypsy: a Poem; 
The Legend of Tubal, and other Poems. 

Eliot, Jn., Amer. Indian scholar ; 1604-1690. 
The Bible translated into the Language of 
the Tribes of Massachusetts. 

Ellicott, Charles John, D.D,, Bp., theol. ; 

1819 . The History and Obligation of 

the Sabbath; Critical and Grammatical 
Commentaries on the Epistles; Modern 
Unbelief: Its Principles and Character- 
istics. 

Elliott, Eben., poet; 1781-1849, Corn-Law 
Rhymes. 

Ellis, George, misc. writer; 1753-1815. 
Specimens of the Early English Poets; 
Specimens of Early English Romances in 
Metre. 

Ellis, Sir Henry, antiq. ; 1777-1869. Intro- 
duction to Domesday Book; Original 
Letters Illustrative of English History. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, polit. and educational 
writer ; 1490?-1546. The Boke named The 
Goveruoiir. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Amer. misc. writer; 
1803-1882. E.ssays ; Representative Men ; 
English Traits ; Poems. 

Enfantin, Barthdlemy Prosper, French Saint- 
Simonian; 1796-1864. Doctrine de Saint- 
Simon; La Religion Saiiit-Simoniemie. 

Ennius, Quintus, Roman poet; b.c. 239-169. 

, Annales. 

Eotvos, Jozsef, Baron, Hungarian author 
and statesman; 1813-1871. The Carthu- 
sian; The Village Notary; Plays, &c. 

Epictetus, Greek philosopher; cir, 76-138. 
Discourses. Trans. Long. 

Epicurus, Greek philosopher; B.C. 342-270. 
Fragments of works, 

Erasmus, Besiderius, Dutch scholar; 1467- 
1536. Adagia; Morise Encomium (Praise 
of Folly); Colloquia. 

Erckmann-Chatrian (Emile Erckmami, 1822 

, and Alexandre Chatrian, 1826-1890), 

French novelists. Histoire d’lm Consent 


de 1813; Waterloo; L’Ami Fritz; Le Blo- 
cus ; Contes populates. 

Erskine, Thos., lord-chancellor; 1750-1823. 
Armata (a political romance) ; Speeches. 

Esquiros, Henri Alphonse, French poet and 
politician; 1814-1876. Evangile du Peuple. 

Etherege, Sir George, dramatist; 1635-1691. 
The Comical Revenge: or, Love in a Tub; 
She Would if She Could; The Man of Mode: 
or, Sir Fopling Flutter. i 

Euclides, Greek mathematician; B.C, 323-283. 
Elements of Geometry (Stoiclieia). i 

Euler, Leonhard, Swiss mathematician and 
physicist; 1707-1783. Lettres a une Prin- 
cesse d’Allemagne sur quelques Sujets de 
Physique et de Philosophie; Mdmoires; 
(Euvres completes. 

Euripides, Greek tragic poet; b.c. 480-406. 
Alcestis; Medea; Hippolytus; Ion; Hecuba; 
Andromache; Electra; Iphigenia in Tauris; 
Iphigenia in Aulis; Troades ; Orestes; 
Helena ; Bacchas ; Heracleidse; Supplices ; 
Cyclops ; Hercules Furens ; Phoenissaj. 
Trans, Potter; Coleridge; Buckley; Donne. 

Eusden, Lawrence, poet ; 1688-1730. Poem 
on Marriage of the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lady Henrietta Godolphitt. 

Eutropius, Flavius, Roman historian; fl. cir. 
B.c, 360, Epitome of Roman History, 

Evans, Sir John, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., anti- 
quary; 1823 . The Coins of the Ancient 

Britons; The Ancient Stone Implements, 
Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain; 
The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, 
and Ornaments of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Evelyn, John, diarist, &c.; 1620-1706. Sylva: 
or, A Discourse of Forest Trees ; Numis- 
mata ; Diary and Correspondence. 

Everett, Edward, Amer. orator; 1704-1865. 
A Defence of Christianity ; Orations and 
Speeches on Various Occasions. 

Ewald, Alexander Charles, historian and 

misc. -writer; 1842 . The Life and Times 

of the Hon. Algernon Sydney; The Life 
and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, Count 
of Albany; Sir Robert 'Walpole : a Politi- 
cal Biography; The Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, and his 
Times ; Stories from the State Papers ; A 
Friend at Court: a Novel, 

Ewald, Georg Heinrich August von, German 
Orientalist; 1803-1875. Die Komposition 
der Genesis; Gesehichte des Volkes Israel; 
Die Alter thiimer des Israelitischen Volkes. 

E-wald, Johannes, Danish poet; 1743-17S1, 
Lykkens Tempel (Temple of Happiness); 
Adam og Eva; Balders Dbd; Fiskerne. 

I Ewing, Mrs. J uliana Horatia, writer of stories 
for the young; 1842-1885. The Land of 
Lost Toys; A Flat Iron for a Farthing; 
Story of a Short Life. 


Faber, Dr. Fred. Wm., poet and theol.; 1814- 
1863. The Cherwell Water-Lily and Other 
Poems; The Rosary and other Poems; 
Jesus and Mary : or. Catholic Hymns for 
Singing and Reading; Lectures on the 
Old Testament History; Notes on Doc- 
trinal and Spiritual Subjects. 

Faber, Geo. Stanley, theol. ; 1773-1854. Horro 
Mosaicas : or, A Vie’w of the Mosaical Re- 
cords with Respect to their Coincidence 
with Profane Antiquity, and their Connec- 
tion with Christianity (Bampton Lectures); 
A Dissertation on the Mysteries of the 
Cabiri ; The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. 

Fabyan, Robert, chronicler ; 1450-1513. The 
New Chronicles of England and France. 

Fairbairn, Rev. Andrew Martin, D.D, , theol.; 
1838 . Studies in the Philosophy of Re- 

ligion and History ; Studies on the Life of 
Christ ; The City of God : a Series of Dis- 
cussions on Religion ; The Place of Christ 
in Modern Theology. 

Fairbairn, Patrick, D.D., theol; 1805-1874. 
Typology of Scripture; Commentary on 
Ezekiel ; The Imperial Bible-Dictionary. 

Fairfax, Edwd., poet; d. 1635. Godfrey of 
Bulloigne: the Recoverie of Jerusalem. 
Done into English Heroicall 'Verse, from 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata; Demouo- 
logie : a Discourse on Witchcraft. 

Falconer, Wm„ poet; 1732-1769. The Ship- 


wreck ; The Demagogue ; An Universal 
Dictionary of the Marine. 

Faiishawe, Sir Rich., statesman and poet; 
1608-1666. Translations into English Verse 
of Guarini’s Pastor Fido: The Faithful 
Shepherd; and Camoens' Lusiacl: or, Por- 
tugal’s Historical! Poem. 

Faraday, Michael, scientific writer; 1791- 
1867. Experimental Researches in Elec- 
tricity; E.xperimental Researches in Chera- 
isti'y and Physics; Chemical History of a 
Candle; Lectui'es on the Physical Forces. 

Fargiis, Frederick John (Hugh Conway), no- 
velist and poet ; 1847-1SS5. Called Back ; 
A Family Affair ; A Cardinal Sin ; Living 
or Dead; A Life’s Idylls, and other Poems; 
Lays and Lyrics. 

Farini, Luigi Carlo, Italian statesman; 1812- 
1866, II Stato Romano; Storia d’ltalia 
dair Anno 1814 al 1850. 

Far jeon, Benjamin Leopold, novelist; 1833 

. Grif : a Story of Australian Life ; 

The Duchess of Rosemary Lane : a Novel ; 
Great Porter Square : a Mystery ; Miser 
Fairbrother ; Toilers of Babylon, 

Farquhar, Geo,, dramatist; 1678-1707. Love 
and a Bottle; A Constant Couple; The 
Recruiting Oflftcer ; The Beaux’ Stratagem, 

Farrar, Fred. W. , Dean, D.D, , theol., sac. hist. , 

1831 . Eric: or, Little by Little: 

a Tale of Roslyn School; Julian Home : a 
Tale of College Life ; The Witness of His- 
tory to Christ (Hulsean Lectures); The 
Life of Christ; The Early Days of Christi- 
anity; The Life and Work of St. Paul; His- 
tory of Interpretation (Bampton Lectures); 
Lives of the Fathers; Sketches of Church 
History in Biography; The Life of Christ 
as Represented in Art; Sermons; Lectures; 
Addresses. 

Faucher, Ldon, Frenc!^ statesman and 
publicist; 1803-1854^ Etudes sur I’Angle- 
terre; Melanges d’Econoinie politique et 
de Finance. 

Fauriel, Claude Charles, French critic and 
historian; 1772-3 844. Histoire de la Gaule 
meridionale sous la Domination des Con- 
qu6rants Germains; Histoire de la Littera- 
ture Proven^ale. 

Fawcett, Hen., statesman and pol econ,; 
1833-1884. AManual of Political Economy; 
Pauperism : its Causes and Remedies. 

Fawkes, Francis, poet ; 1720-1777. Original 
Poems and Translations ; Translations of 
Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, Moschus, and 
MusEeus; The Idyllia of Theocritus, trans- 
lated ; The Poetical Calendar. 

Fayrer, Sir Joseph, M.D., LL-D,, F.R.S., 
K.C.S.I., medical and scientific writer; 

1824 . The Thauatophidia of India; 

European Child Life in Bengal ; The Royal 
Tiger of Bengal : his Life and Death. 

Feith, Rhijnvis, Dutch dramatist and poet; 
1753-1824. Lady Johanna Gray; Ines de 
Castro, 

Fellows, Sir Chas.. traveller; 1799-1860. A 
Journal Written during an Excursion in 
Asia Minor; An Account of Discoveries 
in Lycia ; Coins of Ancient Lycia ; The 
Xanthian Marbles. 

Felltham, Owen; 1602?-1668. Resolves; Di- 

, vine, Moral, and Political. 

I Fenn, Geo. Manville, novelist ; 1830 . 

Bent, Not Broken ; Mad : a Story of Dust 
and Ashes; In the King’s Name; Men- 
hardoc: A Story of Cornisli Nets and Mines; 
The Lass that Loved a Soldier; Mahme 
Nousie; First in the Field; Fire Island. 

Fenton, Elijah, poet; 1683-1730, Ti'ansla- 
tion of some Books of Homer’s Ody.ssey; 
Poems on Several Occasions ; Mariamne, 
a Tragedy. 

Ferguson, Dr. Adam, hist.; 1723-1816. An 
Essay on the History of Civil Society; 
Institutes of Moral Philosophy ; The His- 
tory of the Progress and Termination of 
the Roman Republic. 

Ferguson, Jas., astron.; 1710-1776. Astron- 
omy Explained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Principles; Lectures on Select Subjects 
in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
and Optics. 

Ferguson, Sir Sam., poet ; 1810-1886. Lays 
of the Western Gael, and other Poems; 
Congal: a Poem ; The Forging of the An- 
chor, a Poem ; Hibernian Nights’ Enter- 
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tuinments; Ogliam Insmptions in Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland. 

Tergusson, James, architect; 180S-1886. His- 
tory of Architecture ; Tree and Serpent 
Worship ; Rude Stone Moimraents in all 
Countries ; The Cave Temples of India. 

Ferirusson, Robert, poet ; 1750-1774. The 
Fiirnier’s Ingle ; Leith Races ; Poetical 
Works. 

Perrier, Jas. Fred., inetaph. ; 1803-1864. In- 
stitutes of Metaphysic: The Theory of 
Knowing and Being ; Lectures on G-reek 
Philosophy. 

Perrier, Susan E., novelist; 1782-1854. Mar- 
riage : a Kovel ; The Inheritance ; Destiny; 
or/ The Chief’s Daughter. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas, German philo- 
S(jpher; 1804-1872. Gedanken iiber Tod 
uiid ITusterbiichkeit ; Das Wesen des 
Christenthums. | 

Feuerbach, Paul Johann Anselm von, Ger- j 
man jurist; 1775-1833. Kritik des Katiir- 
lichen Rechts; Lehrbuch des gemeiuen 
peinlichen Rechts. 

Feuillet, Octave, Freiitdi novelist; 1820-1890. 

Le Roman d’un jenne Homme pauvre. 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, German philoso- 
pher; 1762-1814. Ueber die Eestiminung 
des Menschen (The Destination of Man); 
Feber das Wesen des Gelehrten (The 
Kature of the Scholar); Anweisung zum 
seiigen Leben, oder Religionslehre (Guid- 
ance to a Blessed Life). 

Fielding, Henry, novelist; 1707-1754. The 
Adventures of Joseph Andrews; The His- 
tory of Tom Jones, a Foundling ; Amelia ; 
The History of Jonathan Wild; Plays. 

, Fielding. Sarah, novelist; 1710-1768. The 
Adventures of David Simple in Search of 
a Faithful Friend; The History of Ophelia, 

Filmer, Sir R., polit. writer; d. 1653. The 
Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed IMonarchy; 
The Necessity of the Alisolute Power of 
Kings; Observations concerning the Origi- 
null of Government ; Putriardia, or, The 
Natural Power of Kings Aisserted. 

Finlay, Geo., LL. D., hist.; 1790-1875. History 
of Greece from li.c. 146 to a.j>. 1S64. 

Fischer, Ernst Kuiio Berthold, German 

philosopher; 1S24 . Gescliiehte der 

Neiiern Philosophie; System derLogikund 
ISletaphysik oder Wisserischaft.slehre. 

Fisher, John, Bp. ; 1459-1535. A. Confutation 
of the Lutheran Assertion ; Defence of the 
Christian Priesthood; A Spiritual Conso- 
lation ; Sermon-s ; Prayers ; Treatises. 

Fitzgerald, Edward, poet and translator; 
1809-1883. Tivanslation of the Quatrains of 
Omar Khayyam (Persian poet). 

Fitzgerald, Percy, misc. writer; 1834 . 

The Life of Sterne; The Life of Garrick; 
The Kembles; The Lives of the Sheridans; 
The Life of George IV.; Charles Lamb: his 
Friends, his Haunts, and his Books; The 
Romance of the English Stage; Plays; 
Novels; &c. 

FJammarion, Camille, French astronomer; 

1842 . la Plurality des Mondes habitds; 

Les Mondes imaginaires et les Mondes rtSels; 
Etudes et Lectures sur TAstronomie. 

Flaubert, Gustave, French novelist; 1821- 
1880. Madame Bovary; Salammbd; La 
Teiitation de Saint- Antoine. 

Flecknoe, Rich., poet; d. 1678. The Affec- 
tions of a Pious Soul under our Saviour 
Christ ; The Diarium ; Love's Dominion : 
a Dramatic Piece; A Relation of Ten 
Years’ Travels in Europe, Asia, Affrique, 
and America; The Marriage of Oeeanus 
and Britannia ; Epigrams. 

Fleetwood, Wm., Bp.; 1656-1723. An Essay 
on JMiracles; The Life and Miracles of St. 
IVenefred; Sermons. 

Fleming, Dr. John, naturalist; 1785-1857- 
Philosupliy of Zoology; A History of British 
Animals; The Temperature of the Seasons; 
The Lithology of Edinburgh. 

Fletcher, Andrew (of Saltoun),Scottish patriot 
and political writer; 1653-1716. Discourse 
of Government with Relation to Militias ; 
Two Discourses on the Affairs of Scotland; ■ 
Speeches in Parliament; Conversation on 
Governments. 

Fletcher, Giles, poet; 1588-1623. Christ’s 


Yictorie and Triumph in Heaven and Earth 
over and after Death. 

Fletcher, John, dramatist ; 1579-1625. The 
Faithful Shepherdess; The Mad Lover; 
The Humorous Lieutenant; Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife ; Wildgoose Chase ; and 
(With Beaumont) The Scornful Lady; The 
Maid’s Tragedy ; A King and No King. 

Fletcher, Phineas, poet; 1582-1650. The 
Purple Island, or the Isle of Man : an 
Allegorical Poem; Sicelides, a dramatic 
piece. 

Fleury, Claude, French historian; 1640-1723. 
Histoire Eccl^siastique (down to a.p, 
1414). 

Florio, John, trans. and lexicog.; 1553-1625. 
A Worhie of Wordes : a Most Copious 
and Exact Dictionarie in Italian and Eng- 
lish; translation of Montaigne’s Essays. 

Florus, Lucius Annseus, Roman historian; fl. 
cir. 2nd cent. Roman Annals. Trans. Wat- 
son. 

Fonblanque, Albany, journalist; 1793-1872. 
England under Seven Administrations, 

Fontenelle, Bernard le Bovier de, French 
misc. writer; 1657-1757. Dialogues des 
Morts; Entretiens sur la PliiralittS des 
Mondes; Histoire des Oracles. 

Foote, Sara., dramatist ; 1720-1777. An 
1 Auction of Pictures ; The Knights ; The 
Englishman in Paris; The Mayor of Garrat; 
The Minor ; The Patron ; The Devil upon 
Two Sticks ; The Nabob : A Trip to Calais. 

Forbes, Ai’ch., journalist; 1838 . My 

Experiences in the War betw'eeii France 
and Germany; History of the War between 
Russia and Turkey ; William I. of Ger- 
many; a Succinct Biography. 

Forbes, Edw., naturalist ; 1815-1854. A His- 
tory of British Starfishes ; History of Brit- 
ish Mollusca; Ti'avels in Lycia (with 
Lieutenant Spratt), 

Forbes, James David, physicist; 1809-1868. 
Travels through the Alps of Savoy, &c. ; 
Norway and its Glaciers; Occasional Paper 
on the Theory of Glaciers. 

Ford, John, dramatist ; 1586-1639. The Bro- 
ken Heart ; a Tragedy ; Love’s Sacrifice : 
a Tragedy; The Lover’s Melancholy: a 
Tragi-Comedy; ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore ; a 
Tragedy ; The CIironicle-Eistorie of Per- 
kin Warbeck. 

Forster, Ernst, German artist and critic; 
1800-1885. Geschichte der Deutschen 
Kunst; Geschichte der Italienischen 
Kunst; Die Deutsche Kunst in Bild uud 
Wort. 

Forster, Friedrich Christoph, German poet 
and historian ; 1791-1868. Geschichte 
Friedrich Wilhelms I., Konig von Preus- 
sen; Gedichte. 

Forster, John, hist, and biog.; 1812-1876. 
Historical and Biographical Essays ; Lives 
of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth ; 
The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith ; 
Walter Savage Landor: a Biography; 
The Life of Charles Dickens. 

Forsyth, Wm., hist., law., &c.; 1812 . 

History of the Captivity of Napoleon at 
St. Helena; Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero ; 
Cases and Opinions in Constitutional Law; 
Hannibal In Italy : an Historical Drama ; 
Essays, Critical and Narrative. 

Fosbroke,Rev.Thos., antiq.; 1770-1842. The 
Economy of Monastic Life, as it existed in 
England: a Poem; British Monachism ; 
Eucyelopaidia of Antiquities and Elements 
of Archaeology; A Treatise on the Arts, 
Manufactures, Manners, and Institutions 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

Foscolo, XJgo (Niccolo), Italian poet; 1778- 
1827. Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis; I 
Sepolcri: a Poem; Critical Essays. 

Foster, Rev. John, essayist ; 1770-1843. Es- 
says : in a Series of Letters to a Friend ; 
Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance ; 
Contributions, Biographical, Literary, and 
Philosophical, to the Eclectic Review. 

Fouqud. Friedrich Heinrich Karl, Baron de 
la Motte, German poet; 1777-1843. Undine; 
Dramatische Werke; Ausgewahlte Werke. 

Fourier, Francois Marie Charles; French 
socialist; 1772-1837. Thdorie des Quatres 
Mouvements et des Destindes Gdnerales; 


Le Nouveau Monde Industriel et Socie- 
taire. 

Fowler, Thos., D.D., philos.; 1832 . The 

Elements of Deductive Logic ; The Ele- 
ments of Inductive Logic ; Progressive 
Mortiiity : an Essay in Ethics ; Locke ; 
Francis Bacon ; Shaftesbury and Hutche- 
son. 

Fox, Charles James, politician ; 1749-1806. 
A History of the Early Part of the Reign 
of James the Second ; Speeches ; Corres- 
pondence. 

Foxe, John, martyrologist ; 1516-1587. His- 
tory of the Acts and Monuments of the 
Church (Book of Martyrs) ; Sermons. 

Francillon, Rob. Ed., novelist ; 1841 . 

Earle’s Dene ; Pearl and Emerald : a 
Tale of Gotham ; Olympia : a Romance ; 
A Beal Queen ; a Romance ; King or 
Knave?: a Novel; Queen Cophetua: a 
Novel; Romances of the Law. 

Francis, Rev. Philip, misc. writer; 1708-1773. 
A Poetical Translation of the \Yorks of 
Horace ; Orations of Demosthenes trans- 
lated ; Constantine : a Tragedy ; Eugenie; 
a Tragedy. 

Francis, Sir Philip, politician ; 1740-1818. 
Reputed Author of Junius’s Letters ; 
Speeches ; Letters. 

Franklin, Benj., Amer. misc. writer; 1706- 
1790. Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity; Poor Richard's Almanac; The 
Way to Wealth ; Essays ; Letters ; Auto- 
biography. 

Franzos, Karl Emil, German novelist and 

misc. writer; 1848 . The Jews of Bar- 

now; For the Right; Aus Halbasien: Kul- 
turbilder aus Galizien, der Bukowina, 
Siidrussland, und Riim'anien. 

Fraser, Prof. Alex, Campbell, philos.; 1819 

. Essays in Philosophy; Rational 

Philosophy in History and in System ; Life 
of Bishop Berkeley, with an Account of 
his Philosophy ; Berkeley ; Locke. 

Fraser, Jas. Baillie, traveller and novelist ; 
1783-1856. Journey into Khorasan; A 
Winter Journey from Constantinople to 
Teheran; Travels in Koordistan and Meso- 
potamia; History of Persia, Ancient and 
Modem; Kuzzilbash, a Tale of Khorasan; 
The Persian Adventurer; The Dark Falcon: 
a Tale of the Attreck; The Highland 
Smugglers. 

Freeman, Edw. Augustus, hist.; 1823-1892. 
History of Federal Government ; The His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest of England; 
The Growth of the English Constitution ; 
The History and Conquests of the Sara- 
cens; The Ottoman Power in Europe; His- 
torical Geography of Europe; The Reign 
of .William Rufus and the Accession of 
Henry I.; English Towns and Districts; 
History of Sicily. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, German poet and 
democrat, 1810-1876. Gedichte; Glaubens- 
bekenntniss; Die Todteii an die Lebenden. 

Frere, John Hookham, poet; 1769-1846. Pros- 
pectus and Specimen of an intended In- 
ternational Work, by William and Robert 
Whistlecraft ; Theognis Restitutus ; Aris- 
tophanes: a Metrical Version of the 
Acharnians, the Knights, and the Birds, 

Frey tag, Gustav, German novelist and play- 
wright; 1816-1896. Soil und Haben (Debit 
and Credit); Die Yerlorene Handschrift 
(The Lost Manuscript); Die Ahnen (Our 
Ancestors); Dramatische Werke. 

Fries, Jakob Friedrich, German philosopher; 
1773-1843. System der Philosophie; Ge- 
Bchichte der Philosophie ; Handbuch der 
psychischen Anthropologie. 

Froebel, Friedrich Wilhelm August, German 
educational reformer; 1782-1852. Die 
Menschenerziehung. 

Fronde, James Anthony, hist.; 1818-1894. 
The Lives of the English Saints ; The Ne- 
mesis of Faith ; History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada ; The English in Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Century ; Thomas Car- 
lyle : History of his Life ; Short Studies 
on Great Subjects; Oceana: or England 
and her Colonies ; The English in the West 
Indies; Divorce of Catharine of Aragon; 
Two Chiefs of Dunboy: a Tale; Spanish 
Story of the Armada; Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. 


LIST OF ENGLISH AND OTHER AUTHORS. 


Fryxell, Anders, Swedish historian; 1795- 
1881. Narratives from Swedish History; 
Contributions to the Histoiy of Swedish 
Literature. 

Fuller, Andw., Baptist divine; 1754-1815. 
Tlie Calvinistic and Socinian Systems Ex- 
amined and Compared ; The Gospel its 
own "Witness; Expository Discourses on 
Genesis ; Dialogues, Letters, and Essays 
on various subjects. 

Fuller, Thomas, D.D., divine and hist.; 1608- 
1661. Poems and Translations in Verse; 
David’s Sin, Repentance, and Punishment: 
a Poem; Abel liedivivus: or, The Dead yet 
Speaking; Good Thoughts in Bad Times ; 
Good Thoughts in Worse Times ; A Pisgah 
Sight of Palestine: The History of the 
Holy War; The Holy and Profane State; 
The Church History of Britain; The Wor- 
thies of England ; Sermons. 


Gair<Iner, Jas., hist.; 1828 . The Houses 

of Lancaster and York : with the Conquest 
and Loss of France ; History of the Life 
and Reign of Richard III. ; Early Chroni- 
clers of Europe: England; Life of Henry 


Gallaud, Antoine, French Orientalist ; 1646- 
1715, Les Mille et une Nuits, Contes 
Arabes traduits en francais (The Arabian 
Nights). 

Gallenga, Antonio Carlo Napoleon© (L. Mari- 
otti), publicist and misc, writer ; 1810-1895. 
Italy, Past and Present ; Scenes from 
Italian Life; Castellamonte : an Autobio- 
graphical Sketch; Italy Revisited; Iberian 
Reminiscences; Italy; Present and Future. 

Galt, John, novelist; 1779-1839. Annals of 
the Parish; Ayrshire Legatees; The Pro- 
vost; Ringan Gilhaize; The Entail; The 
Spaewife; Lawrie Todd; Life of Lord By- 
ron; Autobiography; Literary Life and 
Miscellanies. 

Galton, Francis, travels, &c.; 1822 . The 

Art of Travel ; Hereditary Genius ; In- 
quiries into Human Faculty and its De- ' 
velopment ; Natural Inheritance. 

Garay, Janos, Hungarian poet; 1812-1353. 
Dramas, Epic and Historical Poems, Lyrics, 

c%C. ■ 

Gardiner, Sam. R., hist.; 1829 . History 

of England from the Accession of James I. 
to the Outbreak of the Civil War; His- 
tory of the Great Civil War ; History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate; His- 
torical Biographies; Thirty Years’ War; 
A Student’s History of England. 

Garnett, Richard, LL.D., poet and biog.; 

1835 . Life of Thomas Carlyle ; Life of 

Ralph Waldo Emerson; Life of John Mil- 
ton; Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley; 
lo in Egypt, and other Poems; The Twilight 
of the Gods, and other Poems. 

Garrick, David, actor and dramatist ; 1717- 
1779. The Lying V alet ; Miss in her Teens; 
The Clandestine Marriage (with Colman). 

Garth, Sir Sam., M.D., poet; 1661-1719. The 
Dispensary. 

Gascoigne, George, poet; 1525-1577. The 
Glasse of Government ; a Tragicall Conie- 
die ; The Steele Glas : a Satyre ; The Tra- 
' gedy of Jocasta ; The Comedie of Supposes; 
The Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth 
Castle. 

Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn, novelist ; 1810- 
1865. Mary Barton : a Tale of Manchester 
Life ; Tlie Moorland Cottage ; Cranford ; 
Ruth ; a Novel ; Sylvia’s Lovers ; Wives 
and Daughters ; Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

Gauden, John, D.D., Bp., theoL; 1605-1662. 
Ecclesim Anglicanse Suspiria : or the Tears, 
Sighs, Complaints, and Prayers of the 
Church of England ; Sermons ; Eikon Ba- 
silike (probably). 

Gautier, Tln^ophile, French poet, novelist, 
and dramatic critic; 1S11-1S72. Emaux et 
Camees; Mademoiselle deMaiipin; LaPeau 
tie Tigre; Le Capitaine Fracasse; PotSsies 
Completes; L’Histoire de I’Art dramatique 
en France, 

Gay, John, poet; 1685-1732. The Fan; a 
Poem ; The Shepherd’s Week, in Six Pas- 
torals; Trivia: or, The Art of Walking the 
Streets; Epistles; Fables; The Captives; 
a Tragedy; The Distressed Wife: a Comedy; 
The Beggar’s Opera ; Polly ; Songs ; Bal- 
lads ; Miscellanies. 
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Gay-Lussac, Louis Joseph, chemist and phy- 
sicist; 1778-1850. Cours de Physique; 
LeQons de Chimie. 

Geibel, Emanuel von, German poet and 
dramatist; 1816-1884. Gedichte; Spanisehe 
Yolkslieder und Romanzen; Brunehild; : 
a Tragedy ; Sophonisbe : a Tragedy. 

Geiger, Abraham, German historian and ; 
biblical scholar; 1810-1874. TJrschrift und 
DebersetzungenderBibel; DasJudenthum i 
und seine Geschichte. 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, geologist ; 1835 . : 

The Story of a Boulder ; The Phenomena I 
of the Glacial Drift of Scotland ; The Seen- , 
ery of Scotland Viewed in Connection with 
its Physical Geology ; Text-Book of Geo- 
logy ; Memoir of Sir Roderick I. Murchi- 
son ; The Life of Professor Edward Forbes 
(with Dr. George Wilson); Memoirs of Sir 
Andrew C. Ramsay. 

Geikie, James, geologist; 1839 . The 

Great Ice Age, and its Relation to the 
Antiquity of Man ; Prehistoric Europe : a 
Geological Sketch ; Outlines of Geology, i 

Geikie, Rev. John Cunningham, D.D., theol. 

and misc. writer ; 1824 . The Life and 

Works of Christ; Old Testament Charac- 
ters; Hours with the Bible; The Holy 
Land and the Bible; The English Reforma- 
tion. 

Gellert, Christian Fiirchtegott, German poet 
and novelist ; 1715-1769. Fabeln und ErzLlh- 
lungen; Geistliche Lieder. 

Genlis, Stephanie F^licit^ Ducrest de St. 
Aubin, Comtesse de, French writer; 1746- 
1830. Th^&tre d'Education; AdMe et Theo- 
dore: oil, Lettres sur TEducation; Les 
Veiliees du Chateau; Mademoiselle de 
Clermont; Memoires inddits sur le xviii 
Si^cle et la Revolution franqaise. 

Geoifroy Saint-Hilaire, :6tienne, French 
naturalist and biologist; 1772-1844. Philo- 
sopliie Anatomique; Sur le Principe de 
r Unite de Composition organique. 

George, Henry, an American social and 
political writer ; 1839-1897. Our Laud and 
Land Policy, National and State; Progress 
and Poverty; The Land Question: Wliat It 
I.S, and How Only it can be Settled; Protec- 
tion or Free Trade: an Examination of the 
Tariff Question. 

Gervinus, Georg Gottfried, German historian; 
1805-1871. Geschichte der poetischen 
Nationalliteratur der Deutschen (History 
of German poetry); Shakespeare; Ge- 
schichte des lOteu Jahrhunderts. 

Gessner, Salomon, Swiss painter and poet; 
1730-1788, Idyllen; Inkel und Yariko; 
Tod Abels. 

Gibbon, Edward, historian; 1737-1794. The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire; Miscellaneous Works. 

Gieseler, Johan Karl Ludwig, German church 
historian; 1793-1854. Lehrhuch der 
K irchengescliichte. 

Gifford, Wm., critic and editor; 1756-1826. 
The Baviad ; The Meeviad ; The Satires of 
Juvenal translated into English Verse. 

Gilbert, John Thos., hist. ; 1829 , A 

History of the City of Dublin ; Celtic Re- 
cords and Historic Literatiu’e of Ireland ; 
History of the Viceroys of Ireland; History 
of the Irish Confederation and the War in 
Ireland. 

Gilbert, Wm. Schwenck, dramatist; 1836 . 

The Bab Ballads ; Burlesques, Comedies, 
Comic Operas (words only), 

Gilfillan, Rev, Geo., misc. writer; 1813-1878. 
The Gallery of Literary Portraits ; Bards 
of the Bible ; The Martyrs, Heroes, and 
Bards of the Scottish Covenant; History of 
a Man; Sketches, Literary and Theological; 
Night; a Poem. 

Gilfillan, Rob., poet; 1798-1850. Poems and 
Songs. ' 

Gillies, John, LL.D., histor. ; 1747-1830. 
History of Ancient Greece ; its Colonies 
and Conquests ; The History of the World 
from the Reign of Alexander to that of 
Augustus. 

Gilpin, Wm., divine, wiiter on scenery, &c.; 
1724-1804. The Life of Bernard Gilpin; 
The Lives of the Reformers; Observations 
Relative Chiefly to Picturesque Beauty; 
Remarks on Forest Scenery; Sermons. 


Ginsburg, Christian David, LL.D., Biblical 

and Rabbinical scholar; 1830 . The 

Karaites ; their History and Literature ; 
The Essenes: their History and Doctrines; 
The Kabbalah: its Doctrines, Development, 
and Literature; The Massorah. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, statesman ; 1809- 
1898. The State in its Relations with the 
Church; Studies in Homer and the Homeric 
Age; Juventus Mundi ; the Gods and Men 
of the Heroic Age ; Rome and the Newest 
Fashions in Religion ; Gleanings of Past 
Years; The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture; Odes of Horace and the Carmen 
Sasculare, translated into English verse; 
Speeches; Addresses. 

Glanville, Joseph, divine and philos.; 1636- 
1680. Philosophical Considerations Con- 
cerning Witches and Witchcraft ; Scepsis 
Scientifica ; or, Confest Ignorance the 
Way to Science; Lux Orientalis; Plus. 
Ultra: or. The Progress and Advancement 
of Knowledge Since the Days of Aristotle; 
Some Discourses, Sermons, and Remains. 

Gleig, Geo. Rob,, divine and histor. ; 1796- 
1888. The Subaltern; The Light Dragoon; 
History of British India; Memoirs of 
Warren Hastings; Traditions of Chelsea. 
College ; Story of the Battle of Waterloo; 
Life of Arthur, first Duke of Wellington; 
Essays; Sermons. 

Glover, Richard, poet; 1712-1785. Leonidas: 
a Poem; The Athenaid; London, or, The 
Progress of Commerce : a Poem ; Hosier’s 
Ghost; Boadicea: a Tragedy; Medea: a. 
Tragedy; Jason: a Tragedy. 

Godwin, Wm., novelist and political writer; 
1756-1836. An Enquiry concerning Politi- 
cal Justice; Caleb Williams; Faulkner: a 
Tragedy; An Essay on Sepulchres. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, German poet, 
philos., and scientist; 1749-1832. Goetz 
von Berlichingen ; Iphigenia; Egmont; 
Torquato Tasso; Die Leiden des Jangen 
Werthers (Sorrows of Werther); Wilhelm 
Meister; Hermann und Dorothea; Faust; 
Versuch die Metamorphose der Pflanzeix 
zu erkliiren (On the Metamorphosis of 
Plants); Beitriige zur Optik (Contributions 
to Optics); Wahlverwandtschaften (Elec- 
tive Affinities); Farbenlehre {I'heory of 
Colour); Ausmeinem Leben: Dichtungund 
Wahrheit; Westbstlicher Divan. 

Gogol, Nikolai Vasil’evich, Russian poet and 
misc. writer; 1810-1852. Taras Bulba; 
Dead Souls. 

Goldoni, Carlo, Italian dramatist; 1707-1793. 
Belisario; La Villegiatura; M4moires. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, poet and misc. writer;. 
1728-1774. The Deserted Village; Retalia- 
tion ; The Traveller ; The Citizen of the 
World; The Good-natured Man: a Comedy; 
She Stoops to Conquer: a Comedy; The 
Yicar of Wakefield; The History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature; Essays; Bio- 
graxJhies. 

Good, John Mason, M.D., misc. writer; 
1764-1827. The Nature of Things : a Di- 
dactic Poem, translated from the Latin of 
Lucretius; The Book of Nature; The Study 
of Medicine. 

Googe, Barnaby, poet; 1540-1594. Trans- 
lation of Palingenius’s Zodyake of Lyfe;. 
"Eglogs, Epitaph'es, and Sonnetes. 

Gordon, Adam Lindsey, Austral, poet; 183S- 
1870. Sea-spray and Smoke-drift; Bush 
Ballads and Gallojimg Rhymes; Ashtaroth : 
a Dramatic Lyric. 

Gordon-Cumming, Miss Constance F. See' 
CUMMINO. 

Gore, Mrs. Cath. Grace, novelist; 1799-1861. 
Manners of the Day : or. Women as They 
Are ; Cecil ; or, The Adventures of a Cox- 
comb ; Cecil a Peer ; The Banker's Wife ; 
Peers and Parvenus; Hungarian Tales;. 
Plays. 

Gore, Charles, M.A., divine; 1S53 . Lux. 

Mundi; The Ministry of the Christian 
Church; Roman Catholic Claims; Lectures. 

Gosse, Edmund W., poet; 1849——. On Viol 
and Flute; King Erik: a Drama in Verse;, 
Studies of the Literature of Northern 
Europe ; Seventeenth Century Studies ; a 
Contribution to tlie History of Englishi 
Poetry; Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems;,, 
In Russet and Silver: Poems. 

Gosse, Philip Hen., zool ; 1810-1888. The- 




LIST OF ENGLISH AND OTHBE AUTHORS. 


Caiiadiim ^STaturalist ; A Naturalist’s So- 
journ in Jamaica; A Naturalist's Bumbles 
ou the Devonshire Coast ; Actinologia 
Britaimica: a History of the Sea-anemoues 
ami Corals; Jtlanual of Marine Zoology; 
The Bumauce of Natural History. 

Oough, Bichartl, autiq. ; 1735-1809. Anec- 
dotes of British Topography; Sepulchral 
Moiuinients of G-reat Britain; A History of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Loudon. 

'Gouhi, John, naturalist ; 1S04-1S31. The 
Birds of Europe ; The Birds of Australia; 

A Monograph of the Trochilidje or Family 
of .Humming-birds; The Mammals of 
Australia. 

■Gower, John, poet; 1325-140S. Confessio 
Amautis (in English); Speculum Medi- 
tantis (in French); Vox Claniantis (in 
Latin), 

^Grafton, Bichard, chronicler : d. 1572? 
Abridgment of the Chronicles of England; 
Manuell of the Chronicles of England; 
Chronicle at Large and Meere Historye of 
the Affayres of England. 

•Graiiame, James, poet; 1765-1811. The 
Sal.)bath: a Poem; The Birds of Scotland 
and other Poems; The British Georgies. 

Grainger, Jas. , M. D. , poet ; 1721-1706. Ode 
to Solitude ; The Sugar-cane : a Poem in 
Ten Books; Poetical Translation of the 
Elegies of Tibullus. 

Grand, Sarah. See MacFall, Frances E. 

Grant, Mrs, Anne, misc. writer ; 1755-1838. 
The Highlanders, and other Poems; Letters 
from the Mountains; ^lemoirs of an 
American Lady ; Essays on tlie Supersti- 
tions of t!ie Highlanders of Scotland. 

Grant, James, novelist and misc. writer; 
1S’22~1887. The Komance of War; The 
Adventures of an Aide-de-camp; The 
Yellow Frigate; Botliwell; Frank Hilton; 
Jane Seton ; Harry Ogilvie ; The Scottish 
Cavalier; many other novels; Scottish 1 
Soldiers of Fortune; British Battles on 
Land and Sea; Memorials of Edinburgh 
Castle; Old and New Edinburgh: its 
History, its People, and its Places. 

Grant, Prof. Bob., LL.I.)., astronomer; 1814- 
1802, History of Physical Astronomy ; 
Translation of Arago’s Popular Astronomy 
(with Admiral W. H. Smyth). 

Grattan, Henry, statesman ; 1746-1820. 

Sjieeches; Miscellaneous Works, 

Graves, Rev. .Bichard, poet and novelist; 
1715-1804. The Festoon : a Collection of 
Epigrams ; The Spiritual Quixote, or, The 
Sunimer’s llamWe of Mr. Geoffry Wild- 
goose: a Comic Romance; Euphrosyne: or, 
Anmsement.s on tlie Road of Life. 

Gray, David, poet; 1838-1861. The Luggio , 
and other Poems. 

Gray, Thomas, poet; 1716-1771. Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard; Ode on 
a Distant Prospect of Eton College ; The 
Bard: a Pindaric Ode; The Progress of 
.Poesy: a Pindaric Ode. 

Green, John Richard, liist.; 1S38-18S3. His- 
tory of the English People; Short History 
of the English People; The Making of 
England; The Conquest of England; Stray 
Studies from England and Italy, 

Green, Matthew, poet ; 1690-1737. The 
Spleen and other Poems. 

Green, Mrs. IVIary Anne Everett, historical 
writer; 1818-1896. Lives of the Princesses 
ofEngiand, 

Greene, Robert, dramatist ; 1500-1592. The 
Historie of Orlando Furioso; The Honour- 
able Historie of Frier Bacon and Frier 
Bongay ; The Scottish Historie of James 
the Fourth, slain at Flodden; Green’s 
Groatsworth of Wit bought with a Million 
of Repentance; Romances; Songs; Ballads. 

Greg, Wm. Rathbone, es.sayist; 180.9-1881. 
The Creed of Christendom ; Enigmas of 
Life ; Rocks Ahead : or, The Warnings of 
Cassamlra; Essays on Political and Social 
Science ; Literary and Social Judgments; 
Miscellaneous Essays. 

Grew, Nehemiah, M.D., naturalist; 1641-1712. 
The Anatomy of Plants; Cosniologia Sacra: 
or, A Discourse of the Universe, as it is the 
Creature and .Kingdom of God. 

Griffin, Gerald, novelist and poet; 1803-1840. 
The Collegians; Tales of the Munster 
Festivals; l^oetical and Dramatic Works. 


, Grillparzer, Franz, Austrian dramatic poet; 
i 1791-1872. Die Ahnfrau; Sappho; Das 
I Goldene Ylies ; Des Bleeres und der Liebe 
Wellen; Der Spielmann (a novel). 

Grimald (Grimoald), Nich., poet; 1619-1562. 
Archi-propheta (a tragedy in Latin); lyric 
poems. 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl, German philolo- 
gist; 1785-1863. Hinder- und Hausmarchen 
(with Wilhelm Karl Grimm); Deutsche 
Grammatik; Deutsche Mythologie; Kiei- 
nere Schriften. 

Grimm, Wilhelm Karl, German scholar ; 
1786-1859. Die Deutsche Heldensage; 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen (with J. K. L. 
Grimm); Kleiuere Schriften. 

Grose, Francis, antiq.; 1731-1791. Antiquities 
of England and Wales; Antiquities of Scot- 
land; Antiquities of Ireland; A Treatise 
on Ancient Armour ; A Classical Diction- 
ary of the Vulgar Tongue, 

Grote, George, hist. ; 1794-1871. History of 
Greece ; Plato and the other Companions 
of Socrates; Aristotle; Minor Works. 

Grotius, Hugo, Dutch statesman and jurist; 
1583-1645. Be Jure Belli et .Pacis; Aiinales 
et Historic de Rebus Belgicis; De Veritate 
Eeligionis Christiana. v 

Grove, Sir Geo., mus. and bibl. scholar; 1820- 
— Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

Guarini, Giovanni Battista, Italian ,poet; 
1537-1612. II Pastor Fido (The Faithful 
ShejJherd). 

Gubernatis, Angelo de, Italian Orientalist and 
misc. writer ; 1840-^—. Zoological Myth- 
ology; Mythologie des Plantes; Storia Uni- 
versale della Litteratura. 

Guicciardini, Francesco, Italian la^vyer and 
historian; 1483-1640. Storia d’ltalia. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume, French 
statesman and writer; 1787-1874. Histoire 
de la Civilisation en France; Meditations 
aur Tjitat Actnel de la Religion Chretienne; 
Histoii’e parleraentaire de France ; Melanges 
politiques et liistoriques. 

Gurney, Archer T., divine and poet; 1820- 
1887, Love’s Legends; The Transcenden- 
talists: a Satire for the Age; Songs of the 
Present; Iphigenia at Dei jihi; Words of 
Faith and Cheer; First Principles in Church, 
and State; Sermons; Letters. 

Gurney, Edmund, philos. writer ; 1847-1888. 
The Power of Sound; Tertiuni Quid; 
Chapters ou Amadous Disputed Questions. 

Guthrie, Rev. Thomas, D.D.; 1803-1S7S, Pleas 
for Ragged Schools; The City: its Sins and 
Sorrows; The Gospel in Ezekiel; The 
Parables read in the Light of the Present 
Day ; Christ and the Inheritance of the 
Saints; Studies of Character from the Old 
Testament; Sermons. 

Guyon, Jeanne Marie Bonvier de la Mothe, 
French mystic; 1648-1717. Moyen court 
de faire Oraison; Le Cantique des Cantiques 
interprets selon le Sens Mystique. 

Habington, Wm., poet; 1605-1654. Castara (a 
collection of lyrics); (Jueeue of Arragon; a 
Tragi-comedie; The History of Edward the 
Fourth, King of England. 

Hacket, John, D.D., Bp.; 1592-1670. Scrinia 
Reserata: a Meznorial offered to the Great 
Deservings of John Williams, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of York; A Century of Sermons. 

Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich, German naturalist; 

1834 . Das System der Medusen; Gener- 

elle Morphologie der Organismen; Natiir- 
liche Sohopfungsgeschiciite (Natural His- 
toiy of Creation). 

Hagenbach, Karl Rudolf, Swiss theologian 
and historian; .1801-1874. Kirchenge- 
schichte von der Altesten Zeit bis zum 19 
Jahrhnndert, 

Haggard, Henry Rider, novelist ; 1856 — 
Dawn; The Witch's Head; King Solomon’s 
Mines; She: a History of Adventure; Allan 
Quatermain; Cleopatra; Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C.; Nada the Lily; Maiwa’s Revenge: 
Eric Brighteyes; Montezuma's Daughter; 
The People of the Mist. 

Hailes, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord, histor.; 
1726-1792. The Canons of the Church of 
Scotland; Annals of Scotland; Biographical 
Sketches. 

Hake, Thomas Gordon, M,D., poet; 1809-1895. 


Poetic Lucubrations : Containing the Mis- 
anthrope and other Effusions; Madeline: 
with otlier Poems and Parables ; Legends 
of the Morrow; Maiden Ecstasy; The Ser- 
pent Play : a Divine Pastoral ; Memoirs of 
Eighty Years. 

Hakluyt, Rev. Rich.; 1553-1616. Principal 
i Navigations, Voyages, Traffiqnes, and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation. 

: Hale, Edw. Everett, Amei*. misc. writer; 

1 1822 . The Rosary ; Sketches of 

Christian History; His Level Best and 
other Stories ; The Fortunes of Rachel : a 
Novel of American Life; The Life of George 
Washington studied anew ; Sermons ; 
Franklin in France (with E. E. Hale, jun.); 
The Story of Spain (with Susan Hale). 

Hale, Sir Matthew, jurist ; 1609-1676. Pleas 
of the Crown; 'The History of the Common 
Law of England ; Letters ; Moral and 
Religious Works. 

HaMvy, Joseph, French Orientalist; 1827 . 

Melanges d’Epigraphie et d’Arehtjologie 
Sdmitique; Recherches Critiques sur 1’ Ori- 
gin es de la Civilisation Babylonienne ; 
Melanges de Critique et d’Histoire relatifs 
aux Peuples Sdmitiques. 

Haliburton, Thos. Chandler, novelist ; 1802- 
1865. The Cloekmaker: or, The Sayings and 
Doings of Samuel Slick of Slickville ; The 
Attache : or, Sam Slick in England ; The 
Letter Bag of the Great Western; Traits of 
American Humour; Nature and Human 
Nature; Historical and Statistical Account 
of Nova Scotia. 

Halifax, Chas. Montagu, Earl of, poet; 1661- 
1715. The Hind and the Panther trans- 
verse d to the Story of the Country Mouse 
and the City Mouse (with Matthew Prior), 

Hall, Capt. Basil; 1788-1844. A Voyage of 
Discovery to Corea and the Loo-Choo 
Islands; Travels in North America; Frag- 
ments of Voyages and Travels. 

Hall, Rev. Christopher Newman, D.D,, 

divine; 1816 . Come to Jesus; The 

Land of the Forum and the Vatican; 
Prayer; Pilgrim Songs in Cloud and vSim- 
shine; Songs of Earth and Heaven; Ser- 
mons; Lectures; Addresses. 

Hall, Edwd., chronicler ; 1499-1547. The 
Union of the Noble and Illustre Famelies 
of Lancastre and Y'ork. 

Hall, John, poet; 1627-1656. Proverbs of 
Solomon, translated into English Metre; 
A Poesie in Form of a Vision ; The Court 
of Vertue. 

Hall, Joseph, D.D., Bp., divine and satirist; 
1574-1656. Satires, published under the 
title Virgidemiarum; Contemplation® upon 
the Principal Passages of the Holy Story; 
The Divine Right of Episcopacy; Christian 
Meditations; Quo Vadis? a Just Censure of 
Travell; Epistles. 

Hall, Marslrall, M.D., physiol. ; 1790-1857. 
The Diagnosis of Diseases; Reflex Function 
of the Medulla Oblongata and Medulla 
Spinalis; Diseases and Derangements of 
the Nervous System; Principles of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

Hall, Robert, divine; 1764-1831. Apology 
for the Freedom of the Press; Modem 
Infidelity Considered; Reflections on AVar; 
Essays; Sermons; Discourses. 

Hall, Sam, Carter, misc. writer; 1800-1889. 
The Acquittal of the Seven Bishops : a 
Descriptive History; The Baronial Halls 
and Picturesque Edifices of England ; A 
Book of Memoirs of Great Men and AVomen 
of the Age from Personal Acquaintance ; 
The Trial of Sir Jasper; a Temperance 
Tale in Verse ; Poems ; Retrospect of a 
Long Life from 1815 to 1883. 

Hall, Mrs. Sam. Carter, novelist, &c. ; 1800- 
1881. The Buccaneer : a Novel; The Out- 
law : an Historical Romance ; The Wliite 
Boy : A Study of Ireland in 1822 ; Marian : 
or, A Young Maid’s Fortune ; Sketches of 
Irish Character ; Lights and Shadows of 
Irish Life ; Tales of the Irish Peasantry ; 
Ireland : its Scenery, Character, <fec. (with 
S. C. Hall); Pilgrimages to English Shrines; 
Stories and Studies from the Chronicles 
and History of England (with Mrs. 
Jonathan Foster); Dramas. 

Hallam, Henry, hist.; 1778-1859. A View of 
the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages ; The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, from the Accession of Henry A^'II. to 
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the Death of George II. ; lutroduction to 
the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Halleek, Fitz-Greene,' Amer. poet; ITQO-lSeT. 
Young America: a Poem; Fanny; Poetical 
Works. 

Halliday, Andrew (Andrew Halliday Duff), 
essayist and dramatist; 1830-1877. Every- 
day Papex'S ; Suimyside Papers ; Town and 
Country; The Great City: allovel; Dramas. 

Halliwell'Phillipps, James Orchard, antiq. ; 
1820-1889. Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words ; Dictionary of Old English 
Play.®! ; Illustrations of the Life of Shake- 
speare; Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, misc. and art 
writer; 1835-1894. Wenderholme: a Story 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; The Isles of 
Loch Awe, and other Poems ; A Painter’s 
Camp in the Highlands; Contemporary 
French Painters ; Painting in France after 
the Decline of Classicism ; Pound my 
House : Notes of Rural Life in France in 
Peace and War; Modern Frenchmen: Five 
Biographies; The Life of J. M. W. Turner, 
R. A, ; The Etcher’s Hand - book ; The 
Graphic Arts: a Treatise on the Varieties 
of Drawing, Painting, and Engraving; 
Imagination in Landscape Painting. 

Hamilton, Alex., Amer. statesman and 
soldier ; 1757-1804. The Federalist : a 
Collection of Essays on the American Con- 
stitution (with James Madison and John 
Jay); Works. 

Hamilton, Elizab., misc. writer; 1758-1816. 
l\Iy Ain Blreside; The Cottagers of Glen- 
liuruie; Memoirs of Modern Philosophers; I 
Letters on Education ; Memoirs of the Life 
of Agrippina, the Wife of Germanicus. 

Hamilton, William, poet ; 1704-1754. Glads- 
muir; The Braes of Yarrow; Poems on 
Several Occasions. 

Hamilton, Sir Win., metaph. ; 17S8-135G. 
Discussions on Philosophy and Literature; 
Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 

Hammond, Henry, D.D., divine; 1605-1660. 
Practical Catechism; Paraplirase and An- 
notations upon all the Books of the New 
Testament ; Miscellaneous Theological 

Works. 

Hammond, James, poet; 1710-1742. Love 
Elegies. 

Hampden, Renn D., Bp., theol. ; 1793-1868. 
An Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
Christianity; The Scholastic Philosophy 
considered in its Relation to Christian 
Theology (Bampton Lectm-es); Lectures 
Introductory to the Study of Moral Philo- 
sophy ; The Fathers of Greek Philosophy ; 
Sermons. 

Hannay, James, novelist, &c. ; 1827-1873. 
Singleton Fontenoy, R.N. ; Eustace Con- 
yers: a Novel; Sketches in IJitraniarine; 
Satires and Satirists; Three Hundred 
Years of a Norman House; Studies on 
Thackeray ; Characters and Criticisms : a 
Book of Miscellanies ; A Course of English 
Literature- 

Hard wick, Ven. Charles, theol.; 1821-1859. 
A History of the Articles of Religion; A 
History of the Christian Church: Middle 
Age ; A History of the Christian Church 
during the Reformation; Christ and other 
Masters; Sermons. 

Hardy, Thomas, novelist, 1840 . Under 

the Greenwood Tree; A Pair of Blue Eyes; 
The Hand of Ethelberta; The Return of 
the Native; Far from the Madding Crowd; 
The Trumpet Major; The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge; Tess of the D’Urbervilles; Wessex 
Tales; A Group of Noble Dames; Life’s 
Little Ironies. 

Hardyng, John, chronicler ; 1378-1465. 

Chronicle in Metre from the firste Begyn- 
nyng of Englande unto the Reigne of King 
Edwarde IV. 

Hare, Aug. J. C., trav.; 1834 . Walks in 

Rome; Days near Rome; Cities of Northern 
and Central Italy ; Wanderings in Spain ; 
Walks in London; Studies in Russia; 
Memorials of a Quiet Life ; The Life and 
Letters of Frances, Baroness Bunsen. 

Hare, Aug. Wm., divine; 1792-1834. Guesses 
at Titith by Two Brothers (with Julius 
Charles Hare) ; The Alton Sermons : or. 
Sermons to a Country Congregation. 

Hare, Julius Charles, divine; 1795-1865. 


Guesses at Truth (with Augustus W. 
Hare); Mission of the Comforter; Ser- 
mons; Essays; Letters. 

Harington, Sir John, poet, <feo, ; 1561-1612. 
Epigrams; The Metamorphosis of Ajax; 

A Short View of the State of Ireland; 
Nugse Antiquse: being a Miscellaneous 
Collection of Original Papers in Prose and 
Verse; An Apologia for Poetrie; Orlando 
Furioso, translated into Heroical English 
Verse. 

Harrington (or Harington), Jas., polit. theo- 
rist; 1611-1677. The Commonwealth of 
Oceana. 

Harris, James, philol. ; 1709-1780. Hermes: 
or, A Philosophical Enquiry concerning 
Language and Dniversal Grammar. 

Harris, John, D.D., divine; 1802-1856. The 
Great Teacher; The Great Commission; 
The Pre- Adamite Earth; Mammon: or, 
Covetousness the Sin of the Christian 
Church. 

Harrison, Frederic, positivist philos. and 

hist.; 1831 . Order and Progress ; The 

Choice of Books; Oliver Cromwell; Essays; 
Lectures; The Meaning of History and 
other Historical Essays, 

Harte, Francis Bret, Amer. novelist and 

poet; 1839 . Condensed Novels; The 

Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches; 
Gabriel Conroy : a Novel; Californian 
Stories; Two Men of Sandy Bar: a Drama; 
The Heathen Chinee, and other Poems; 
East and West Poems ; A Waif of the 
Plains : a Tale ; Cressy: a Tale; The Heri- 
tage of Dedlow Marsh; A Ward of the 
Golden Gate. 

Hartley, David, M.D., philos.; 1705-1757. 
Observations on Man: his Frame, his Duty, 
and his Expectations. 

Hartlib, Samuel, miscel. writer; d. 1670. 
The Compleat Hushand-Man; or, A Dis- 
course of the Whole Art of Husbandry, 
both Forraign and Domestick. 

Hartmann, Karl Robert Eduard von, German 

philosopher; 1842 . Philosophic des 

Unhewussten (Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious); Phhnomenologie des Sittlichen 
Bewiisstseins; Das Religiose Bewusstseiii 
cler Menschheit; Die Deutsche Aesthetik 
Seit Kant; Die Philosophie des Schonen. I 

Harvey, Gabriel, poet; 1545-1630. Three 
Proper and Worthie Familiar Letters; 
Foure Letters and Certaiue Sonnets. 

Hase, Karl August von, German theologian; 
1800-1890. Lehrbuclx der Evangelischeri 
Dogmatik; Gnosis; Kirchengeschichte. 

Hatch, Rev. Edwin, D.D., theol. ; 1835-1889. 
The Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches (Bampton Lectures) ; The Growth 
of Church Institutions; The Influence 
of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church (Hibhert Lectures) ; 
Essays in Biblical Greek; Sermons; To- 
wards Fields of Light: Sacred Poems. 

Hatton, Joseph, novelist and misc. writer; 

1839 . The Tallants of Barton; Chris- 

topher Kenrick; Clytie: a Novel of 
Modern Life; The Queen of Bohemia: a 
N ovel ; J ournalistic London ; Reminiscences 
of J. L. Toole; By Order of the Czar: a 
Novel, &c. 

Havergal, Frances Ridley, poetess; 1836- 
1879. The Ministry of Song; Poetical 
Works; Letters. 

Haweis, Rev. H. R., theol. and misc. writer; 

1840 . Music and Morals; Christ and 

Christianity; Poets in the Pulpit; The 
Broad Church ; Thoughts for the Times ; 
Winged Words. 

Hawes, Stephen, poet; d. 1623. The Con- 
versyon of Swerers; The Passetyme of 
Pleasure: or, The Historie of Graunde 
I Amour and La Bel Pucel. 

Hawker, Rev. Robert S., poet; 1803-1875. 
Tendrils; Pompeii; Records of the Western 
Shore; Tlie Quest of the Sangraal; Chant 
the First; Footprints of Former Men in 
Far Cornwall. 

Hawkesworth, John, LL.D., essayist, <&c, ; 
1715-1773. An Account of the Voyages of 
Byron, Wallis, Carteret, and Cook; Life of 
Swift. 

Hawkins, Anthony Hope (Antliony Hope), 

novelist; 1863 . A Man of Mark; 

Father Stafford; Mr, Witt’s Widow; Sport 


Royal; A Change of Air; Half a Hero; The 
Prisoner of Zenda; The Dolly Dialogues ; 
The God in the Car. 

Hawkins, Sir John, misc. writer; 1719-1789. 
The General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music; Life of Samuel John- 
son. 

Hawthorne, Julian, Amer, nov.; 1846 , 

Idolatry; a Romance; Garth: a Novel; A 
Dream and a Forgetting: a Novel; For- 
tune’s Fool: a Novel; Confessions and 
Criticisms; Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
Wife: a Biography. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Amer. novelist; 
1804-1864, Twice-told Tales; Mosses from 
an Old Manse ; The Scarlet Letter ; The 
House of the Seven Gables; Transforma- 
tion. 

Hayley, William, poet; 1745-1820. Trials of 
Temper : a Poem ; Odes, Elegies, and 
Plays; Poetical Epistles on Epic Poetry; 
Es-say on Old Maids; Life of Milton; Life 
of Cowper. 

Hayward, Abraham, Q.C., essayist; 1801- 
1884. Art of Dining; Juridical Tracts; 
Biographical and Critical Essays; Faust, 
translated into English Prose; Essays; 
Sketches; Correspondence. 

Hayward, Sir John, hist,; 1564-1627. The 
First Part of the Life and Raigne of 
Henrie IIII.; The Lives of the Three Nor- 
mans, Kings of England. 

Hazlitt, Wm., critic, &c.; 1778-1830. Essay 
on the Principles of Human Action; Char- 
acters of Shakespeare’s Plays; A Review 
of the English Stage; Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers; Table Talk; Lec- 
tures on the Dramatic Literature of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth; Lectures on 
the English Poets ; The Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Head, Sir Francis B., misc. writer; 1793- 
1875. Rough Notes of Journeys in the 
Pampas and Andes; Bubbles from the 
Brimnens of Nassau ; Stokers and Pokers; 
A Faggot of French Sticks ; The Defence- 
less State of Great Britain; Life of Bruce 
(the African traveller). 

Hearne, Thomas, antiq. ; 1678-1735. Ductor 
Historicus: or, A Short S5'’stem of Uni- 
versal History; Leland’s Itinerary; Leland’s 
Collectanea; A Collection of Curious Dis- 
courses written by Eminent Antiquaries. 

Heber, Reginald, D.D., Bp., poet; 1783-1826. 
Palestine: a Poem; Poetical Works; The 
Personality and Office of the Christian 
Comforter asserted and explained (Barap- 
ton Lectures); Life of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor; Journey through India from Cal- 
cutta to Bombay; Hymns; Sermons. 

Heeren, Arnold Hermann Ludwig, German 
historian; 1760-1842. Geschichte der 
Staaten des Alterthiims ; Geschichte des 
Eurojifiischen Staatensystems und seiner 
Colonien; Kleiiie historische Schriften. 

Hefele, Karl Joseph von, German Roman 
Catholic bishop and historian ; 1809-1893. 
Konziliengeschiohte. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, German 
philosopher; 1770-1836. Phanomenologi© 
des Geistes; Wissenschaft der Logik; 
Grundlinien der Philosophie des Reclits. 

Heine, Heinrich, German poet and satirist; 

' 1799-1850. Reisebilder; Das Buch der 

i Lieder; Der Salon; Atta Troll; Shakspere’s 

I Madchen und Frauen; Deutschland: Bin 
Wintermhrchen; Die Roman tische Schule; 
Romanzero ; Gedichte ; Letzte Gediclite 
und Gedanken. 

Heliodorus, Greek romance writer; fl. cir. 4th 
cent. jEthiopica: or, The Loves of Thea- 
genes and Chai-icleia. Trans. Smith. 

Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von, 
German scientist; 1821-1894. Die Lehre 
von den Tonempfindungen (The Sensations 
of Tone. Trans, by Ellis); Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, hist, and essayist; 1817- 
1875. Essays written in the Intervals of 
Business; Friends in Council; Companions 
of my Solitude; Conquerors of the New 
World; The Spanish Conquest in America; 
Biographies of Las Casas, Columbus, Pi- 
zarro, and Cortez; Realmah: a Novel; 
Ivan de Biron; a Russian Story. 

Hemans, Felicia D., poetess; 1793-1835. 
Domestic Affections, and other Poems; 
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Lays of Many Lands; The Forest Siiuotnary ; 
Eecords of Women; Songs of the Affec- 
tions; Hymns for ChiUlhoud. 

Eengsfcenberg, Ernst Wilhelm, German theo- 
higian; 1802-1S69. Chrxstologie des Alten 
Testaments. 

Henley, Uev. John, oi'ator ; 1692-1750. The 
Oouiplete Linguist, with a Preface to every 
(.Jrammar; Oratory 'Iransactioiis ; Esther, 
Queen of Persia: an Historical Poem in 
Four -Books; Essays; Sermons; Lectures. 

Henley, W. E., poet, dramatist, and critic; 

1S49 . A Book of Verses; The Song of 

tlie Sword; Views and Reviews; Plays 
(with R. L. Stevenson). ' 

Henry, James, M.D., scholar and poet;179S- 
1876. Xotes of a Twelve Years’ Voyage of 
Discovery in the First Six Books of the 
Hineis; .tEneidea : or, Critical, Exegetical, 
and /Esthtitical Remarks on the ..Eueis; 
My Book: Poems; A Half Year’s Poems; 
Poems: Chiefly Philosophical. 

Henry, Matthew, divine; 1662-1714. An 
Exposition of all the Books of the Old and 
New Testament; Sennons; Miscellaneous 
Works. 

Henry, Robert, hist. ; 171S-1790. The His- ' 
tory of Great Britain. 

Ilenryson, Robert, Scot, poet; 1430-1506. 
Tale (.vf Orpheus; The Testament of Cres- 
seid; Fables. 

iieiity, George A., novelist, journalist; 

1832 . All hut Lost: a Novel; Under 

Drake’s Flag: a Tale of the Spanish Main; 
The March'Ll Coomassie; Facing Death; 
With Clive in India; The Lion of St. Mark; 
a Tale of Venice. 

Herbert, Lord Edxvard, philos., poet, t^c.; 
1583-1648. De Veritate ; Be Eeligione 
(ktitilium; History of the Life and Reign 
of Henry VIII.; Autobiography. 

Herbert, George, poet; 1503-1633. The 
Temple: Sacred Poems and Private Ejacu- 
lations; A Priest r.o the Temple: or. The 
Country Parson; W orks in Prose and Verse. 

Herbert. Sir Thns., travelhfr; 1006-1682. 
Some Yeares Travels into .Divers Parts of 
Asia and Afrique; Tiireiiodia Carolina. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von, Gennaii philo- 
sopher and poet; 1744-1S03. Fragmente 
fiber die neuere Dentsclie literatur; Die 
Kritisoheu Willder; Vom Geiste <ler Hebra- 
ischen Poesie (Spirit of .Hebrew Poetry); 
Tdeeu zur Geschichte der Menschheit. 

Herodotus, Grecdv historian; u.C. 484-406. 
History of the Wars between Greece and 
Persia (in nine books culled by the names 
of the Muses), Trans. Littlebury; Beloe; 
Cary; Rawlinsoii; Swayne; Macaulay. 

Herrick, Robert, poet; 1591-1674. Hes- 
perides; Noble umliers. 

Herstdiel, Sir John F. W.,astron,; 1700-1S7L 
A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
N atural Philosophy; Outlines of Astronomy ; 
Result of Astronomical Observations made 
during the years. 1S34-8 at the Cape of 
Good Hope; Essays from the Bdinbimjh 
and QmvHei'lif lievieivu, with Addresses 
and other Pieces. 

Hervey, Eev. Jas., moralist; 1714-1758. 
Meditations and Contemplations; Tlieron 
and Aspasio; Letters. 

Hervey, John, Lord, poet and mi sc. writer; 
1690-1743. 3Iemoirs of the Keign of George 
11; .Poenns; I(etters; Pamphlets; Speeches. 

Hesiod, Greek poet; fl. cir. i?.c. 730. Theo- 
gony; Shield of Heracles; Works and Days. 
Trans. Banks; Elton; Davies. 

Heylin, Peter, D.D., theol. and hist,; 1600- 
1662. Cosmographie; The History of Epis- 
copacie; Ecclesia Eestaurata: or. The His- 
tory of the Reformation of the Church of 
England; C.'^’prianus Angiiciis: or, The 
History of the Life and Death of Arch- 
bishop .Laud; Aeriiis Eodivivus : or, The 
History of the Presbyterians. 

Heywood, John, poet; 1497 (?)-15SC) (?). Epi- 
grams; Interludes; The Spider and the Fly 
(an allegorical poem). 

Heywood, Thos., dramatist; d. about 1650. 
The Rape of Luorece: a Tragedy; A 
M^onmii K,ilde with Kindnesse; An Apology 
for Actors ; England’s Elizabeth ; The 
Hierarehie of the Blessed Angels, their 
Names, Orders, and Offices. 


Hickes, George, D.D., divine and philol; 
1642-1715. Institutiones Graramaticm , 
Anglo-Saxonicse et Mseso-Gothiem; Lingua- 
rum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus 
Grammatieo-Criticus et Archteologicus ; 
Sermons. 

Hill, Aaron, poet, cifcc. ; 1685-1750. The 
Northern Star; Elfrid: or, The Fair Incon- 
stant; A Full Account of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Hoadly, Benjamin, Bp., theol, ; 1676-1761. 
Reasonableness of Conformity to the 
Church of England; A Plain Account of 
I the Nature and End of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; Sermons. 

Hobbes, Tbos,, philosopher; 1588-1679. 
Translation of Thucydides; Human Nature; 
Leviathan: or, The Matter, Forme, and 
Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical 
and Civill; Behemoth: Histories of the 
Causes of the Civil Wars of England; 
metrical translation of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

Hodge, Chas., D.D., Amer. theol.; 1797- 
1878. Systematic Theology; Constitutional 
History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of Amenca. 

Hodgson, Shadworth Hollway, LL.D, , philo- 
sophical writer; ,1832 . Time and ' 

Space: a Metaphysical Essay; The Theory i 
of Practice: an Ethical Inquiry; The 
Philosophy of Reflection ; Essays ; Ad- 
dresses, 

Hoffman, Chas, Fenno, Amer. poet, &c.; 
1806-1884. A Winter in the West ; Wild 
Scenes in Forest awd Prairie ; The Vigil 
of Faith : a Legend of the' Adirondack 
Mountains, and other Poems ; Love’s 
Calendar, and other Poems. 

Hoffmann (Yon Fallersleben), August Hein- 
rich, German poet and philologist; 1798- 
1874. Gedichte (songs and other isoems); 
Mein Leben (an autobiography). 

Hofmann, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, German 
novelist ; 1776-1822. Die Elixire des 
Teiifels; Nachtstticke; Serapionsbriider ; 
Lebeusansichten des Kater Murr. 

Hogg, James, Ettrick Shepherd, poet; 1772- 
1835. The Mountain Bard; The Queen’s 
Wake: a Legendary Poem; Pilgrims of tlie 
Sun; Mador of the Moor; Queen Hynde; 
The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other 
Tales; The Jacobite Relics of Scotland; 
The Shepherd’s Calendar; Songs, Ballads, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 

Holbach, Paul Heinrich Dietrich, Baron d’, 
German philosopher; 1723-1789. Systeme 
de la Nature. 

Holberg, Ludwig, Baron von, Danish writer; 
1684-i754. Peder Paars (a serio-comic 
epic); Comedies; History of Denmark; 
Niels Klim’s Subterranean Journey; Auto- 
biography; Moral Thoughts; Epistles, &c. 

Holcroft, Thomas, novelist and dramatist; 
1745-1809. The School for Arrogance; a 
Comedy; The Road to Ruin: a Comedy; 
The Deserted Daughter; a Comedy; Alwyn: 
or, The Gentleman Comedian; Memoirs 
written by himself. 

HoHnshed, Raphael, cdironicler ; d. ab. 1580. 
Chronicles of Euglande, Seotlande, and 
Irelande. 

Holland, Sir Henry, M.D., physician and 
writer; 1788-1873. Travels in the Ionian 
Isles, Albania, Thessaly, and Greece; Medi- 
cal Notes and Reflections; Cliapters in 
Mental Physiology; Recollections of Past 
, Life, ■ ■ ■ . 

Holland, Philemon, M.D., translator; 1551- 
1636. Translations of Livy, Pliny, Sue- 
tonius, Xenophon, Plutarch, 

Hollingshead, John, misc. writer; 1827 . 

The Grasshopper (La Cigale); Miscellanies: 
Stories and Essays. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, M.D., Amer. poet 
and misc. writer; 1809-1894. The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table ; The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table; The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table; The New Portfolio ; Over 
the Teacups ; Elsie Vernier: a Romance of 
Destiny; Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson ; 
Memoir of J. L. Motley; Songs in Many 
Keys ; Songs of Many Seasons ; Before the 
Curfew; Mechanism in Thought an d Morals. 

Home, Rev. John, dramatist; 1722-180S. 
Douglas; Agis; The Fatal Discovery; His- 
I tory of the Rebellion of 1746. 


Homer, Greek epic poet; fl. prob. cir. b.c. 
950-850. Iliad; Odyssey; Battle of the 
h’rogs and Mice (Batrachoinyomachia), 
Trans. Chapman; Pope; Cowper; Earl of 
Derby; Lord Carnarvon; Worsley; Coning- 
ton; Way; Wright; Leaf; Lang; Butcher. 

Hone, William, antiq,; 1780-1842. Every- 
Day Book; Table-Book; Year-.Book; Apo- 
cryphal New Testament; Ancient Mysteries 
Described, especially English Miracle 
Plays. 

Hood, Thomas, poet, &e. ; 1798-1845. Lycus 
the Centaur; The Two Peacocks of Bed- 
font; Ode to Autumn; Odes and Addresses 
to Great People (with J. H. Reynolds); 
Whims and Oddities; Miss Kilmaiisegg ; 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, and other 
Poems: The Song of the Shirt; The Bridge 
of Sighs; The Dream of Eugene Aram; 
Tylney Hall: a Novel; Literary Remini- 
scences; Collected Works. 

Hook, Theodore Edwcl, novelist, &c.; 1788- 
1841. Sayings and Doings; Maxwell; Gil- 
bert Gurney; Gurney Married; Jack Brag; 
Dramas. 

Hook, Walter Farquhar, D.D., eccles. hist. ; 
1798-1875. Church Dictionary; A Diction- 
ary of Ecclesiastical Biography; Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury; Sermons. 

Hooke, Nathaniel, hist.; 1690-1763. Roman 
History, from the Building of Rome to the 
Ruin of the Commonwealth. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, botanist and 

trav, ; 1817 . The Botany of the Antarctic 

Voyage of H.M. Discovery-ships Erelms 
and Terror, in 1839-1843; The Flora of 
British India; Himalayan Journals; Stu- 
I dent’s Flora of the British Islands. 

Hooker, Richard, divine; 1653-1600. The 
1 Lawes of Ecclesiasticall Politie. 

Hoole, Jno., translator and drannatist; 1727- 
1803. Cyrus: a Tragedy; Translation of 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, and Rinaldo; 
Translation of the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto. 

.Hope, Anthony. See HAWKIKS, 

Hope, Thomas, novelist; 1770-1831. Anas- 
tasius : or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 

Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus), Roman 
lyric poet; B.C. 65-8. Odes; Epodes: Satire.^; 
Epistles. Trans. Pope; Swift; Francis; 
Smart ; Martin ; Lonsdale ; Gladstone. 

Horne, Richard Hengist, poet; 1S03-18S4. 
Cosmo de Medici : an Historical Tragedy ; 
The Death of Marlowe: a Tragedy; Grion: 
an Epic Poem. 

Horne, Thos. Hartwell, theol. ; 1780-1SC2. 
Introduction to tlie Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scripture; Manual 
of Biblical Bibliography. 

Horsley, Sam., LL.D., Bp., theol.; 1733-1806. 
Biblical Criticism; Tracts in Controversy 
with Dr. Priestly; Charges; Speeches; Seih 
inoiis. 

Horvath, Michael, Hungarian historian; 1809- 
187S. History of Hungary. 

Houghton, PQchard Monckton Milnes, Lord, 
poet ; 1S09-1S85. Memorials of a Tour in 
some Parts of Greece, chiefly Poetical; 
Memorials of a Residence on the Continent, 
and other Poems; Poetry for the People, 
and other Poems ; Palm Leaves ; Poems 
Legendary and Historical; Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of Joliii Keatrs; 
Monographs, Personal and Political. 

Howell, James, traveller, &c.; 1594 -lOOG. 
Instructions for Forreine Travel; Pre- 
heminence and pedigree of Parliaments; 
Epistolm Ho-elianm: Familiar Letters, 
Domestic and Foreign ; Londonopolis, an 
Historical Discourse : or, Perlustration of 
the City of London and Westminster; 
Poems upon divers Emergent Occasions. 

Howells, Wm. D., Amer. novelist; 1837 , 

The Lady of the Aroostook; Doctor Breen’s 
Practice; Annie Kiiburn; A Modern 
Instance ; The Rise of Silas Lapliam ; The 
Minister’s Charge : or, The Apprenticeship 
of Samuel Barker ; Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln; Venetian Life ; Poems, Plays. 

Howitt, Mary, misc. writer ; 1805-1888. 
Hymns and Fireside Verses; Ballads and 
other Poems; Marian’s Pilgrimage, and 
other Poems ; \Vood Leighton : or, A Year 
in the Country; Birds and Flowers and 
other Country Things ; A Popular History 
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of the United States of America; Vig- 
nettes of American History; Autobiography; 
Popular Histoi’y of Priestcraft (with Wil- 
liam Howitt). 

Howitt, William, niisc. writer; 1792-1879. 
Book of the Seasons: or, A Calendar of 
Nature (with Mary Howitt); Rural Life of 
England ; Rural and Domestic Life of Ger- 
maiiy; Visits to Remarkable Places: Tlie 
Literature and Romances of Northern 
Europe (with Mary Howitt) ; Popular His- 
tory of England ; Ruined Castles and 
Abbeys of Great Britain (with Mary 
Howitt); The History of the Supernatural 
in all Ages and Nations; The History of 
Discovery in Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand; The Northern Heights of 
London ; Mad War-Planet, and other 
Poems. 

Ho worth, Sir Henry Hoyle, K.C.I.E,, his- 
torical and scientific writer; 184:2 . 

History of the Mongols; The Mammoth 
and the Flood ; The Glacial Nightmare 
and the Flood. 

Hue, Evariste R^gis, French missionary tra- 
veller; 1813-1860. Souvenirs d’un Voyage 
dans la I'artarie, le Thibet, et la Chine 
pendant les Annies 1844, 1845, et 1846; 
L’Empire Chinois; Le Christianisme en 
Chine. 

Hufeland, Christoxdi Wilhelm, German phy- 
sician; 1762-1836. Makrobiotik (on the 
art of prolonging life). 

Hughes, Thos., writer of tales, &c. ; 1823-1896. 
Tom Brown’s School Days ; Tom Brown at 
Oxford; The Scouring of the White Horse; 
Life of Livingstone; Manliness of Christ. 

Hugo, Victor Marie, French poet, dramatist, 
and novelist; 1802-1885. Odes et Ballades; 
Les Orientales; Les Feuilles d’Automne; 
Heniani; Alarion Delorme; Hans d’lsliinde; 
Notre Dame cle Paris; Le Roi s’amnse; Na- 
poleon le Petit; les Miserables; L’Homme 
qui rit; Les Travailleurs delaMer; Legende 
des Siecles; Les Chansons des Rues et des 
Bois.' 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alexander, 
Baron von, German naturalist; 1769-1859. 
Asie Centrale; Examen Critique de laGeo- 
graphie du Nouveau Continent; Voyages 
au.x Regions Equinoxiales du Nouveau Con- 
tinent; Cosmos (a remarkable work on 
physical geography). 

Humboldt, Karl Wilhelm, Baron von, German 
statesman and writer; 1767-1835. iEs- 
thetische Versuche. 

Hume, David, hist, and philos.; 1711-1770. 
Treati.se of .Human Nature ; Essays, Moral 
and Political; Philosophical Essays con- 
cerning Human Understanding ; Political 
Discourses ; The Natural History of Reli- 
gion ; History of England. 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh, poet; 1784-1859. 
The Stoiy of Rimini: a Poem; Foliage; 
Poems, Original and Translated; Lord 
Byron and some of his Contemporaries; 
A .Far of Honey from Mount Hybla; Men, 
Women, and Books; The Old Court Suburb: 
or, Memorials of Kensington; The Towm; 
its Characters and Events; Autobiography. 

Hunter, Sir Win. Wilson, writer on Indian 

subjects; 1840 . The Annals of Rural 

Bengal ; A Statistical Account of Bengal ; 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India; The 
Indian Empire: Its History, People, and 
Products; A Life of the Earl of Mayo; The 
Marquess of Dalhousie : a Biography. 

Hurd. Rich., D.D., Bp., theol. and critic; 
1720-1808. Letters on Chivalry and Ro- 
mance ; An Introduction to the Study of 
the Prophecies concerning the Christian 
Church; Moral and Political Dialogues; 
Sermons ; Discourses. 

Hutcheson, Francis, LL.D., philos.; 1694-1747. 
Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue; System of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Hutten, Ulrich von, German poet and hu- 
manist; 1488-1522. Epistoloe Obseurorum 
Virorum (with others); Letters ; Orations; 
Dialogues, &g. 

Hutton, James, geol. ; 1726-1797. Investi- 
gation of the Principles of Knowledge; 
Theory of the Earth. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, biologist ; 1825-1895. 
Oceanic Hydrozoa; On our Knowledge of 
tlie Causes of the Phenomena of Organic 
NatuKj; .Evidence as to Man’s Place in 
VOL. I. 


Nature; Lessons in Elementary Physiology; 
Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews; 
Pbysiography; Science and Culture, and 
other Essays; Evolution and Ethics, and 
other Essays; Discourses, Biological and 
Geological. 

Hyperides, Greek orator; killed B.C, 322, 
Orations. Trans. Kenyon. 


Ibsen, Henrik, Norwegian dramatist and 

poet; 1828 . Brand; Peer Gynt; Pillars 

of Society; A Doll’s House; Ghosts; Ros- 
mersholm; Hedda Gabler; Little Eyolf. 

Inchbald, Elizabeth, dramatist, &c.; 1753- 
1S21, Such Things Are ; a Play ; The 
Alarried Man : a Comedy ; Every One has 
his Fault: a Comedy; Lovers’ Vows: a 
Play; A Simple Story; Nature and Art. 

Ingelow, Jean, poetess; 1820-1897. Poems; 
A Story of Doom, and other Poems ; Off 
the Skelligs: a Novel; Fated to be Free; 
Don John; a Story. 

Ingemann, Bernhard Severin, Danish novelist 
and poet; 1789-1862. Valdemar Seier; Erik 
Menved’s Childhood; King Erik; Prince 
Otto of Denmark; Holger Banske; Psalms; 
Autobiography. 

Ingram, John H., misc. winter; 1S49 . 

Flora Symbolica: or. The Language and 
Sentiment of Flowers; The Haunted 
Homes and Family Traditions of Great 
Britain; Edgar Allan Poe : his Life, Let- 
ters, and Opinions; Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

Innes, Cosmo, hist, and antiq.;179S- 1874. 
Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities; 
Scotland in the Middle Ages; Sketches 
of Early Scotch History and Social Pro- 
gress. 

Ireland, Wm. Henry, dramatist and misc. 
writer (Shakespeare forgeries); 1777-1S35. 
Vortigern ; Henry II. (forgeries attributed 
to Shakespeare); Confessions; Gondez, the 
Monk: a Romance of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury; The Abbess; The Woman of Feeling. 

Irving, Washington, Amer. misc. wTiter ; 
1783-1859. Salmagundi; History of New 
York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker; The 
Sketch-Book, containing Bip Van Winkle, 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, &c. ; Brace- 
hridge Hall, or, The Humourists: a Medley; 
Tales of a Traveller; The Life of Christopher 
Columbus ; Voyages of the Companions of 
Columbus; Conquest of Granada; The Al- 
hambra; Mahomet and his Successors; 
Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography; The Life 
of George Washington. 

Isla, Jose Francisco de, Spanish satirist; 
1703-1781. History of the Famous Preacher 
Fray Gerundio (a satirical romance). 

Isocrates, Greek orator ; B.C. 436-338. Ora- 
tions. 


Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich, German philoso- 
pher; 1743-1819. Ueher die Lehre des 
Spinoza; David Hume fiber den Glauben: 
Oder Idealismus und Realismus. 

Jahu, Otto, German archaeologist; 1813-1869. 
Die Hellenische Kimst; Peitho, die Gbttin 
der Ueberredung; Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. 

James, Geo. P. R., novelist ; 1801-1860. 
Richelieu; Darnley; The King’s Highway; 
Agincourt; Arabella Stuart; Lord Mon- 
tague’s Page ; Memoirs of Great Com- 
manders; Memoirs of Celebrated Women; 
Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen; 
Dark Scenes of History. 

James, Henry, Amer. novelist and misc. 
writer; 1843 — -.Transatlantic Sketches; 
A Passionate Pilgrim, and other Tales; 
Daisy Miller; The Portrait of a Lady; The 
Bretonians: a Novel; The Princess Casa- 
massinia: a Novel; French Poets and 
Novelists ; A Little Tour in France. 

James I. of Scotland, poet ; 1394-1437, The 
King’s Quhair; and possibly Christis Kirk 
on the Green; and Peebles to the Play, 

James I. of England; 1567-1625. Demon- 
oiogie; Basilicon Doron; Counterblast to 
Tobacco. 

Jameson, Mrs. Anna, misc. writer; 1797-1860. 
Characteristics of Women; Memoirs of the 
Early Italian Painters ; Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art ; Legends of the Saints; Legends of 
the Monastic Orders ; Legends of the Ma- 


donna; The History of our Lord as Ex- 
emplified in Works of Art. 

Jamieson, John, D. D., Scottish scholar; 

1759-1SS8. Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language. 

Janin, Jules Gabriel, French tomatic critic 
and novelist; 1S04-1S74, L'Ane morfc et la 
Femme guillotinee; Barnave; Histoire de 
laLitt^rature di*amatique; CEuvres Choisies. 

Jansen, Cornelius, Dutch divine and bishop; 

1585-1638. Augustinus: sive Doetrina 
Sancti Augustini de humanre Naturse Sani- 
tate, ..Egritndine, Medicina, aclversos Pela- 
gianos et Massilienses, j 

Jeaffreson, John Cordy, novelist and misc. 

writer ; 1831 . Oliver Blake’s Good 

Work; Not Dead Yet; A Women in Spite of 
Herself; Cutting for Partners ; Novels and ; 

Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria; A 
Book about Doctors ; A Book about Law- 
yers; A Book about the Clergy; The Real 
Lord Byron; The Real Shelley; Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson : an Historical 
Biography, 

Jebb, Richard Claverhonse, Greek scholar; 

1841 . The Attic Orators; Modern 

Greece; Bentley; Introduction to Homer; 

Sophocles, with Translation and Commen- 
tary. I 

Jefferies, John Richard, novelist and natu- 
ralist; 1848-1887. Tlie Dewy Morn; Wood i 

Magic: a Fable; Bevis: the Story of a Boy; [ 

The Story of My Heart : My Autobiography; | 

The Gamekeeper at Home; Wild Life in a ' 

Southern County; The Amateur .Poacher; 

Round About a Great Estate; Nature near 
London; Life of the Fields; After London: 
or. Wild England; Field and Hedgerow. j 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lord, critic ; 1773-1850. 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Eevim. 

Jenyns, Soame, misc. writer ; 1703-1787. The 
Art of Dancing: a Poem; Poems; Free En- 
quiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil ; 

View of the Internal Evidence of the 
Christian Religion, 

Jerome, Jerome Klapka, novelist and drama- 
tist; 1861 . Three Men in a Boat; Idle 

Thoughts of an Idle Fellow; Told after 
Supper; John Ingerfield, and other Stories; 

Plays. 

Jerrold, Douglas, novelist and dramatist; j 

1803-1857. Black-eyed Susan: a Nautical 
Play; The Rent-Day: a Play; Time Works \ 

Wonders; a Comedy: Cakes and Ale; Story 
of a Feather; Chronicles of Clovernook; 

Man Made of Money: a Novel; St. Giles i 

and St. James ; Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 
tures; Punch’s Letters to his Son. 

Jesse, John Heneage, misc. writer; 1815-1874. 

George Selwyn and his Contemporaries; 

Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Reign of the Stuarts ; Memoirs of the 
Court of London, from the Revolution in 
1688 to the Death of Geoi-ge II. ; Memoirs 
of the Pretenders and their Adherents; 

Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King 
George the Third; London: its Celebrated 
Characters and Remarkable Places; Poems. 

Jessop, Augustus, D.D., hist, and biog., &c.; 

1824 . Arcady; for Better, for Worse; 

The Coming of the Friars, and other 
Mediasval Sketches; History of the Diocese 
ofNorwich. 

Jewell, John, D.D., Bp,, theol. ; 1522-3571. 

Apologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana ; Ser- 
mons. 

Jewsbury, Geraldine E., novelist; 1812-1880. 

Zoe ; the History of Two Lives ; The Half- 
Sisters; Right or Wrong. 

Johnson, Dr. Sam., poet, essayist, and lexi- 
cog.; 1709-1784, London: a Poem; Irene: 
a Tragedy; The Vanity of Human Wishes; 

The Rambler; The Idler; Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia; Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland ; Lives of the English 
Poets; A Dictionary, with a Grammar and 
History of the English Language. 

Jdkai, Maurice, Hungarian novelist and misc, 

writer; 1825 . The Magyar Nabob; The . . 

New Landlord; Black Diamonds; The 
Modern Midas; God is One; Timar’s Two 
Worlds, 

Jomini, Henri, Baron, French military writer; 

1779-1809. Traits des Grandes Operations 
Miiitaires; Histoire Critique et Militaire 
des Campagnes de la RevoUition; Vie Poli- 
tique et Militaire de Napoldon; Precis de 
FArt de Guerre. 
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Jones, Henry Artluir, dramatist; 1S51 . 

The Hiddleman; The Dancing Oiii; The 
Masqueraders. 

Jones, Sir MTlliam, Orientalist; 1746-1794. 
Poeseos Asiaticse Comnientai'ii Libri Sex; 
Institutes of Hindi Law; or, The Ordi- 
nances of Heim; Poems, Essays, Dis- 
courses. 

Jonson, Ben, dramatist; 1574-1637. Every 
Man in his Humour: a Comoidie; Every 
Han out of his Humour : a Comieall Satyre; 
Sejanus, his Pall : a Tragcedie ; Volpone, 
or. The Foxe : a Gomoedie ; Epicame, or, 
the Silent Woman: a Comoidie; Catiline, 
his Conspiracy: a Tragoedie; The Alche- 
mist; a Comoedie; Bartholomew Fair: a 
Conimdie; Masques; Barriers; Entertain- 
ments; Poems. 

Jortin, John, D.D., misc. writer; 1693-1770. 
Lusus Poetici ; Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History; The Life <->f Erasmus; Travels, 
Philological, Critical, and Miscellaneous; 
Sermons and Charges. 

Jo-ephus, Flavius, Jewi.sh historian; 37»cir. 
100. The History of the Jewish War; The 
Antiquities of the Jews; Autobiography; 
two works against Apion. Trans.UEstrange; 
Whiston. 

Jowett, Rev. Beu.,theol. and Greek scholar; 
1817-1893. Commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Gala- 
, tians, and Romans; Sermons; Essays; 
Translations of the Dialogues of Plato; 
The Politics of Aristotle; Thucydides. 

Julian (the apostate), Roman emperor; 331- 
363. Misopogou; History of Gaul; Epistles; 
The Caesars, Trans. King. 

Juvenal (Decimus Junius Juvenalis), Roman 
satirical poet; 42-128. Satires, Trans. 
Gilford; Evans; Dry den; Waiford; Deeper. 


Kames. Henry Home, Lord, philos.; 1696- 
1782. Essays on the Principles of Morality 
and Katiiral Religion; Elements of Criti- 
cism; Sketches of the History of Man. 

Kant, Immanuel, German philosopher; 1724- 
1804. The Critique of Pure Reason; The 
Cntique of Practical Reason; Critique of 
the B’aculty of Judgment. 

Karr, Jean Baptiste Alphonse, French 
novelist; 1808-1890. Voyage autour de 
mon Jardin; (Euvres completes. 

Kavanagh, Julia, novelist; 1824-1S77, Nath- 
alie; Rachel Gray; Adele; Queen Mab; 
Two Lilies; Women of Christianity; 'Woman 
in France during the Eighteenth Century; 
French Women of Letters : Biographical 
Sketches; English Women of Letters; A 
Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies. 

Kaye, Sir J ohn W. , hist. ; 1824-1S74. History 
of the War in Afghanistan ; The History 
of the Sepoy War in India; Lives of Indian 
omcers. 

Kents, John, poet; 1795-1821. Endymion; 
Hyperion ; Lamia; The Eve of St. Agnes ; 
Isabella; Ode to a Nightingale. 

Kebie, John, poet; 1792-1866. The Christian 
Vear ; Lyra Iimocentium ; De Poeticm Vi 
.Medica ; The Life of Thomas Wilson, 
Bishop of Sodor and Man; Sermons. 

Keightley, Thos„ hist., &c. ; 1789-1872. 
Outlines of History ; History of England ; 
History of the War of Greek Independ- 
ence ; Fairy Mythology ; The Mythology 
of Ancient Greece and Italy. 

Keim, Theodor, German divine; 1825-1878. 
Geschichte Jesu von Nazai*a. 

Kelvin, Lord (Sir Wm. Thomson), physicist 
and mathematician ; 1824 . Mathe- 

matical and Physical Papers (collected); 
EloTuentary Treatise on Natural Philo- 
sophy (with Prof. Tait). 

Kemble, Frances Anne, dramas, memoirs, &c. ; 
1809-1893. Francis I. ; an Historical Drama; 
The Star of Seville; a Drama; Note.s upon 
some of Shakespeare’s Plays ; Record of a 
Girlhood : an Autobiography ; Records of 
Later Life; Poems. 

Kemble, John M., A. -Sax. scholar; 1807-1857. 
The Saxons in England: a History of the 
English Commonwealth until the Period 
of the Norman Conquest. 

Ken, Thos., Bp., theol. and hymn writer; 
1637-1711. Edmund: an Epic Poem; 
Hymnothes, or, The Penitent: an Epic 


Poem; Anodynes, or. Alleviations of Pam; 
Hymns for Morning, Evening, and Mid- 
night; Prayers; Sermons. 

Kent, James, LL.D., Amer. jurist; 1763-1847. 
Commentaries upon American Law. 

Kent, William Charles Mark, poet and 

journalist; 1823 Aletheia, or. The 

Doom of Mythology : with other Poems ; 
Dreamland : with other Poems ; The Wit 
and Wisdom of Lord Lytton; The Humour 
and Pathos of Charles Dickens. 

Kepler, or Keppler, Johann, German astro- 
nomer; 1571-1630. Astronomia Nova; De 
Coinetis; Harmonice Mimdi 
Kierkegaard, Sdren Aaby, Danish novelist i 
and litterateur; 1813-1855. Either— or; 

Stadia on Life’s Way. 

King, Edward, Bp., D.D., theol.; 1829 . 

Sermons; Addresses. 

King, Henry, D.D., poet; 1592-1669. Poems, 
Elegies, Paradoxes, and Sonnets; Sermons. 

Kinglake, Alex, Wm., hist; 1811-1891. 
Eothen: or, Traces of Travel; The In- 
vasion of the Crimea. 

Kingsley, Rev. Chas., novelist and poet; 
1819-1876. The Saint’s Tragedy; Alton 
Locke, Tailor and Poet; Yeast, a Problem; 
Hypatia; Alexandria and her Schools; 
Westward Ho!; Glaucus; Two Years Ago; 
Hereward the Last of the English; The 
Water-Babies: a Fairy Tale; Plays and 
Puritans, and other Historical Essays; 
Poems; Lectures and Essays; Sermons. 

Kingsley, Henry, novelist; 1830-1876. Re- 
collections of Geoffrey Hamlyn ; Ravens- 
hoe ; Austin Elliot ; The Hillyars and the 
Burtons : a Story of Two Families ; Fire- 
side Studies, 

Kinkel, Johann Gottfried, German poet and 
misc. writer; 1815-1882. Otto der Schiitz: 
eine rheinische Geschichte; Nimrod (a 
drama); Gedichte. 

Kipling, Rudyard, novelist and poet ; 

1864 . Departmental Ditties, and other 

Verses; Plain Tales from the Hills; The 
.Phantom 'Rickshaw and other Eerie Tales; 
The Light that Failed; Barrack Room 
Ballads and other Verses; Many Inven- 
tions; Jungle Book. 

Kirby, Rev, W^illiam, entomol.; 1769-1850. 
An Introduction to Entomology (with 
W’illiam Spence) ; Monographia Apum 
Angliffi ; History, Hahits, and Instincts of 
Animals; Sermons. 

Kitchen, George, Dean, historian and divine; 

1827 . History of France down to the 

Revolution; Life of Pius II. 

Kitto, John, D.D., theol; 1804-1854. The 
Pictorial Bible; Cycloptedia of Biblical 
Literature. 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb, German poet; 
1724-1803. The Messiah; Odes. 

Knight, Chas., hist, and misc. writer; 1791- 
1873 ; Knowledge is Power ; Life of Shake- 
speare; Popular' History of England; Pass- 
ages of a 'Working Life, 

Knight, Henry Gaily, poet and writer on 
architecture ; 1786-1846. Eastern Sketches, 
in Ver.se; An Architectural Tour in Nor- 
mandy; The Normans in Sicily; The 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy. 

Knolles, Rich., hist.; 1543-1610. Generali 
Historie of the Turkes. 

Knowles, Jas, Sheridan, dramatist; 1784- 
1862, Virginius; William Tell; The Hunch- 
back; The Love Chase. 

Knox, John, reformer; 1506-1572. The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Mons- 
trous Regiment of Women ; Historie of 
the Reformation of Religion within the 
Realme of Scotland. 

Knox, Vieesimus, D.D., essayist; 1752-1821. 
Essays, Moral and Literary; Christian 
Philosophy. 

Kbrner, Karl Theodor, German poet and 
patriot; 1791-1813. Leier und Schwert 
(Lyre and Sword— a collection of patriotic 
songs). 

Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand von, 
German dramatist; 1761-1819. Menschen- 
hassundReue(‘The Stranger ’); Der arme 
Poet; Armut und Edelsiiin; Die Kreuz- 
fahrer. 

Krause, Karl Christian Friedrich, German 


philosoiDher ; 17S1-1S32. Das TJrbild der 
JMenschheit (Ideal of Humanity); Vorlesun- 
gen dber das System der .Philosophic; 
Vorlesungen liber die Griindwahrheiteu 
der Wissenschaft. 

Krilof, or Kruilov, Ivan Andreevich, Russian 
fabulist and dramatist; 1768-1844. Fables, 

Kuenen, Abraham, Dutch theologian; 1823 
-1891. The Religi<»n of Israel; National 
Religions and Universal Religions (Hibbert 
Lectures). 

Kurtz, Johann Heinrich, German theologian; 
1S09-1S90. Lehrhuch der Heiiigeii Ge- 
scliichte ; Handbiich der Kirchenge- 
seliichte (Manual of Church History). 

Kyd, Thos., dramatist; works 1594-l,o99. 
The First Part of leronimn ; The .Spanish 
Tragedie; or, Hieroaimo is Mad Againe. 

Labiche, lugfene Marin, French dramatist; 
1815-1888. Frisette; Le Chapeau de Paille 
d’ltalie; Le Prix Martin (with G. V. E. An- 
gler); Thddtre de Labiche. 

La Bruybre, Jean de, French scholar and 
moralist; 1645-1696. Les Caracteres de 
Th^ophraste, tradiiits du grec, avec les 
Caracteres ou les Moeurs de ee Sibcle; Dia- 
logues sur le Quidtisme. 

Lacretelle, Jean Charles Dominique de, 
French historian; 1766-1855, Precis his- 
toriqne de la Revolution frangaise; His- 
toire de France pendant le dix-huitifeme 
Sifecle; ‘Histoire de France pendant les 
Guerres de Religion. 

Lafontaine, Jean de, French poet and fabulist; 
1621-1695. Contes et Nouvelies en vers; 
B’ables choises mises en vers; Amours de 
Psyche et de Cupidon, 

La Harpe, Jean Frangois de, French drama- 
tist and critic; 1739-1803. Philoctfete; 
Coriolan; Lyc^e: ou Cours de Litterature. 

Laing, Malcolm, hist. ; 1762-1818. History 
of Scotland from the Union of the Crowns 
to the Union of the Kingdoms. 

Lamartine, Alphonse Marie Louis de, French 
statesman, poet, and historian; 1790-1869. 
Harmonies po^tiques et religieuses; His- 
toire des Girondins; Histoire de la Revolu- 
tion de 1848; Histoire de la Restauration. 

Lamb, Lady Caroline, novelist; 1785-1828. 
Glenarvon; Graham Hamilton; Ada Reis. 

Lamb, Chas., essayist and poet, 1775-1834. 
Poems (with Coleridge and Lloyd); Tales 
from Shakespeare (w'ith his sister Mary); 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets; 
E.ssays of Elia; Rosamund Gray: a Tale; 
John Woodvil: a Drama; Mr. H.: a Farce. 

Landon, LetitiaE., poetess; 1802-1838. The 
Improvisatrice, and other Poems; The 
Venetian Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, a 
History of the Lyre, and other Poems; 
Francesca Carrara: a Novel; Romance and 
Reality : a Novel ; Traits and Trials of 
Early Life. 

Landor, Walter Savage, poet and author; 
1776-1864. Gebir; Count Jiilian: a Tragedy; 
Pericles and Aspasia; Hellenics; Imagi- 
nary Conversations; The Pentaineron. 

Landsdell, Rev. Henry, D.D., traveller and 

philanthropist; 1841 . Tlirough Siberia; 

Russian Central Asia : including Kuldja, 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv. 

Lane, Ed. Wm., Arabic scholar; 1801-1870. 
Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians; Arabian Tales and 
Anecdotes ; Arabic - English lexicon ; 
Translation of Thousand and One Nights. 

Lane-Poole, Stanley, Orientalist; 1854 . 

The Art of the Saracens in Egypt; The 
Moors in Spain ; The Life of 'Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Lang, Andrew, misc. writer ; 1S44 . 

Ballades in Blue China; Custom und 
Myth; Myth, Ritual, and Religion; Letters 
to Dead Authors; Homer, and the Epic; 
Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh; St. 
Andrews, 

Langhorne, Rev. John, poet; 1735-1779; 
Translation of Plutarch’s Lives (with 
William Langhorne); Poetical Works; 
Sermons. 

laiigland, Wm. ; 13327-1399. Piers Plowman. 

' Lankester, Prof, Edwin Ray, biologist ; 
1847 , On Comparative Longevity in 
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Ma.n and the Lower Animals; Degenera- j 
tion: a Chapter in Darwinism; numerous ' 
memoirs and articles on zoology and 
biology . 

Lanzi, Luigi, Italian philosopher and anti- 
quary; 1732-1810. Saggio di Lingua Etrusca 
e di altre autiche d’ltalia; Storia pittorica 
dTtalia. 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis de, French 
mathematician and astronomer; 1749-1827. 
Exposition du Syst^me du Monde; Mdcan- 
ique Celeste. 

Lardner, Dr. Dionysius, scientific writer; 
1793-1859. The Cabinet Cycloptedia ; 

Handijook of Natural Philosophy; Lec- 
tures. 

Latham, Eobert Gordon, etiinol andphilol.; 
1812-1888. Treatise on the English 

Language; Elements of English Grammar; 
Natural History of the Varieties of Man ; 
Man and his Migrations ; Ethnology of 
Europe; Ethnology of the British Islands; 
Descriptive Ethnology ; Outlines of Philo- 
logy. 

Latimer, Hugh, Bp,, reformer; 1490-1555. 
Sermons. 

Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, novelist and misc. 
writer; 17S4-184S. The Wolf of Badenoch; 
a Romance; Legends and Tales of the 
Highlands; The Morayshire Floods ; Scot- 
tish Rivers. 

Lavater, Johann Kaspar, Swiss poet and 
phyiaiognoinist; 1741'- 1801. Schweizer- 
lieder; Christliche Lieder; Aussichten in 
die Ewigkeit; Physionornische Fragmente 
zur Befdrderung der Menschenkenntniss 
und Menschenliebe. 

Law, William, divine; 1686-1761. A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life; Remarks 
upon Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees; 
Way to Divine Knowledge; Sermons; 
.Letters. 

Lawrence, Geo. Alfred, novelist; 1827-1876. 
Guy Livingstone: or, Thorough; Sword and 
Gown ; Sans Mercie: or, Ke.strels and Fal- 
cons; Breaking a Butterfly. 

Layard, Sir Austen H., trav. and archseol, ; 
1817-1894. Nineveh and its Remains; The 
Monuments of Nineveh; Early Adventures 
in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia. 

Lea, Henry Charles, American philosophical 
and ecclesiastical writer; 1825 . Super- 

stition and Force; An Historical Sketch of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church; Studies in Church History; A 
History of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages ; Translations, and other Rhymes. 

Leake, Wm. Martin, topographer; 1777- 
1800. Researches in Greece; The Topo- 
graphy of Athens ; Tour in Asia Minor ; 
Travels in the Morea ; Travels in Northern 
Greece ; Nuinismata Hellenica. 

Lear, Edward, traveller and artist; 1813- 
1SS3. Rome and its Environs ; Illustrated 
Excursions iu Italy; Journal in Greece 
and Albania; Journal of a Landscape 
Painter in Calabria; Book of Nonsense. 

lecky, William E. H., philos. and historian; 
1838 . History of the Rise and Influ- 

ence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe; 
History of European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne; History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Le Conte de Lisle, Charles Marie, French 
poet; 1818-1894. Poeraes antiques; Podsies 
nouvelles; Poemes barbares; Poemes tra- 
giques. 

Lee, Harriet, novelist; 1766-1851. The Errors 
of Innocence: a Novel; The Canterbury 
Tales (with Sophia Lee). 

Lee, Nath., dramatist: 1657-1691. The Rival 
Queens ; or, The Death of Alexander the 
Great; Theodosius: or, The Force of Love; 
Mithridates, King of Pontus ; Lucius 
Junius Brutus. 

Lee, Sophia, novelist; 1750-1824. The 
Chapter of Accidents; The Canterbury 
Tales (with Harriet Lee). 

Legge, Rev. James, D.D., LL.D., divine and 
Sinologist ; 1815-1897 The Notions of the 
Chinese concerning God and Spirits ; Life 
and Teachings of Confucius; The Life and 
Works of Mencius ; The Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry, in English Verse; The Re- 
ligions of China. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, German philo- 


sopher and philologist; 1646-1716. Essai de 
Thdodicee sur la Bontd de Dieu, la Libertd 
de THomme et I’Origine du mal; Principes 
de la Natura et de la Gr^ce; Monadologie; 
Kouveaux Essais sur I’Entendement. 


Leighton, Robt., D.D., Abp., theol. ; 1611- 
1684. Commentary on the First Epistle of 
St. Peter ; Sermons ; Lectures. 


Leland, Chas. G., Amer. misc. writer; 

1824 . The Breitmann Ballads; The 

English Gipsies and their Language ; The 
The Algonquin Legends of New England. 

Leland, John, antiq. ; 1506-1552. Commen- 
tariideScriptoribus Britannicis; De Rebus 
Britanniels Collectanea; Itinerary. 


Leland, John, D.D,, theol. ; 1691-1766. The 
Divine Authority of the Old and New 
Testaments asserted ; A Defence of Chris- 
tianity; Discourses on Various Subjects. 

Leland, Thos., D.D., Irish hist., &c.; 1722- 
1785. The History of Philip, King of 
Macedon ; History of Ireland from the 
Invasion of Henry II. 


Lemon, Mark, dramatist, novelist, and 
humorist; 1809-1870. The School for 
Tigers ; The Serious Family ; The Ladies’ 
Club; Wait for the End : a Novel; Loved 
at Last ; a Novel; Prose and Verse. 


Lennox, Charlotte, novelist, &c.; 1720-1804. 
Poems; the Female Quixote: oivThe Ad- 
ventures of Arabella; Henrietta: a Novel; 
Shakespear Illustrated ; Dramas. 


Leopardi, Giacomo, Italian poet and novelist; 
1798-1837. Canzoni; Versi; Operette 
morali. 


Lepsius, Karl Richard, German Egyptologist; 
1810-1884. Denkmhler aus Aegypten und 
Aethiopien; Das allgemeine Linguistische 
Alphabet, 


Le Sage, Alain Rend, French drarhatist and 
novelist ; 1668-1747. Le Diable boiteux; 
Les Aventures de Guzman d’Alfarache; 
Histoire de Gil Bias de Santillane. 


Leslie, John, Bp., hist.; 1626-1596. History 
of Scotland. 


Leslie, Sir John, physicist ; 1766-1832. Ele- 
ments of Geometry ; Philosophy of Arith- 
metic ; Tracts, Historical and Philo- 
sophical. 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, German drama- 
tist, poet, and misc. writer; 1729-1781, 
Minna von Barnhelm; Dramaturgie; Emilia 
Galotti; Nathan der Weise; Laokoon: Oder 
iiber die Grenzen der Malerei und Poesie. 


L’Estrange, Sir Roger, journalist; 1616-1704. 
The Fables of .^sop, and other Eminent 
My thologists ; Translations ; A Brief His- 
tory of the Times. 


Lever, Charles James, novelist; 1806-1872. 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer; Charles 
O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon; Jack Hinton; 
Tom Burke of Ours; The Knight of 
Gwynne ; Roland Cashel. 


Lewes, George Henry, philosophical and 
miscellaneous writer; 1817-1878. The 
History of Philosophy from Thales to 
Comte (originally entitled Biographical 
History of Philosophy) ; Problems of Life 
and Mind; Life and Works of Goethe; 
The Spanish Drama : Lope de Vega and 
Calderon; Physiology of Common Life; 
Studies in Animal Life ; Aristotle. 


Lewes, Mrs.— ‘George Eliot'. See Eliot, G. 

Lewis, Sir Geo. Cornewall, hist. ; 1806-1863. 
On the Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion; A Treatise on the Methods of 
Observation and Reasoning in Politics; An 
Enquiry into the Credibility of Early 
Roman History; The Origin and Formation 
of the Romance Languages. 


Lewis, Matt. Gregory, novelist; 1776-1818. 
The Monk : a Romance ; The Castle 
Spectre : a Drama ; Alphonso, King of 
Castile: a Tragedy ; Romantic Tales. 


Leyden, John, poet and Orientalist; 1776- 
1811. Scottish Descriptive Poems; Scenes 
of Infancy: descriptive of Teviotdale; 
Poems and Ballads ; Malay Annals ; Com- 
mentaries of Baber. 


Liddon, Henry Parry, D.D., theol.; 1829-1890. 
The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour J esus 
Christ (Hampton Lectures); Life of Edward 
B. Pusey, D.D. (commenced by Dr. Liddon); 
Sermons; Lectures. 


The Pilot and his Wife; A Prisoner for 
Life ; The Family at Gilje ; A Whirlpool; 
The Commander’s Daughters; Married Life. 


Liebig, Justus, Baron, German chemist; 
1803-1873. Chemistry in its Application 
to Agriculture and Physiology; Animal 
Chemistry; Handbook of Organic Chemis- 
try. 


Lightfoot, John, D.D., divine; 1602-1675. 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists; Har- 
mony, Chronicle, and Order of the Old 
Testament; Horm Hebraicm et Talniudicoe; 
Sermons. 


Lightfoot, Joseph Barber, D. D. ,Bp. ,1828-1889. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians; a Re- 
vised Text with Introduction, Notes, and 
Dissertation; St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians: a Revised Text, &c. ; St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians: a Ptevised Text, 
&c. ; The Iguatian Epistles. 


Lillo, Geo., dramatist ; 1693-1739. George 
Barnwell ; Arden of Feversham ; Fatal 
Curiosity. 


Lindley, John, botanist; 1799-1865. Intro- 
duction to Botany ; The Vegetable King- 
dom ; The Fossil Flora of Great Britain 
(with William Hutton), 


Lingard, John, D.D., hist.; 1771-1861. The 
History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church ; History of England to 1688. 


Linton, Mrs. Eliz. Lynn, novelist and essayist; 

1822 . Grasp Your Nettle; Sowing the 

Wind; The True History of Joshua David- 
son, Christian and Communist; Patricia 
Kemball; Ourselves; Essays on Women; 
The Girl of the Period, and other Social 
/Essays. 


Littr6, Maximilien Paul lEmile, Fi'ench phil- 
ologist; 1801-1881. Dictionnaire de la 
Langue fran^aise; Histoire de la Laiigue 
framjaise; Auguste Comte et la Phiiosophie 
Positive; M^decine et M^decins. 


Livingstone, David, LL.D.,trav.; 1813-1873. 
Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa; Narrative of the Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributai’ies ; Last 
Journals. 


Livy (Titus Livius Patavinus), Roman his- 
torian: B.C. 59— A.P. 17. History of Rome. 
Trans. Spillan; Edmonds; Baker; Collins; 
Stephenson; Church and Brodribh. 


Llorente, Juan Antonio, Spanish ecclesiastic 
and historian; 1756-1823. Historia critica 
de la Inquisicion de Espafia; Retrato poli- 
tico de los Papas. 


Lloyd, Robt., poet; 1733-1764. The Actor: 
a Poetical Epistle to Bomiell Thornton, 
Esq.; Plays; Poetical Works. 


Locke, John, philos. ; 1632-1704, An Essay 
concerning Human Understanding; Some 
Thoughts concerning Education ; The 
Reasonableness of Christianity ; Dis- 
courses ; Essays ; Letters. 


Locker-Lampson, Fred., poet; 1821-1 305. 
London Lyrics ; Patchwork. 


Lockhart, John Gibson, biog. and novelist ; 
1794-1854. Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk; 
Valerius: a Roman Story; Adam Blair: a 
Story of Scottish Life; Reginald Dalton; a 
Story of English University Life ; Ancient 
Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic; 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Waiter Scott. 


Loekyer, Sir Jos. Norman, astron.; 1836 

Elementary Lessons in Astronomy; Con- 
tributions to Solar Physics; Studies in 
Spectrum Analysis ; The Chemistry of the 
Sun ; The Movements of the Earth. 


Lodge, Thos., dramatist; 1655-1625. Rosa- 
lynde : or, Euphues’ Golden Legacie ; The 
Wounds of Civil War : lively set forth in 
the true Tragedies of Marius and Scilla; 
Phillis : honoured with Pastorall Sonnets, 
Elegies, and Amorous Delights. 

loftie, Rev. William John, miscellaneous 

writer; 1839 . A Century of Bibles: or, 

The Authorised Version 1611 to 1711 ; A 
Plea for Art in the House ; A History of 
London ; A Bide in Egypt, from Sioot to 
Luxor, in 1879: An Essay of Scarabs; Inigo 
Jones and Wren: or, The Rise and Decline 
of Modern Architecture in England. 


Logan, John, poet ; 1748-1788, Poems ; 
Runnameade: a Tragedy; An Essay on the 
Manners and Governments of Asia ; 
Sermons. 


Lie, Jonas, Norwegian novelist; 1833 . Longfellow, Hen, Wadsworth, Amer. poet; 
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1S07-1SS2. Voices of tiie Night ; Ballads, 
and other Poems ; Evangelme ; a Tale of 
Acadie ; The CTOkleii Legend ; The Song of 
Hiawatha ; The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
iah, and other Poems; The Spanish Student: 
a Dramatic Poem ; Translation of Dante ; 
Outre-Mer : a Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea ; 
Hyperion: aPomance; Kavanagh; a Tale; 
The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

longus, Greek poet; fl. circ. 4th cent. A.D. j 
Daidinis and Chloe; Pastorals. Trans. | 
Smith. 

Ldiuirot, Elias, Finnish philologist and folk- 
lorist ; 1S02-ISS4. The Kalevala: the Finn- 
ish National Epic. 

Lot'/.e, Eudolf Hermann, German philoso- 
pher; 1817-1S81. Microcosmus : Ideas to- 
wards the Natural History and History of 
Man; Logic; Metaphysics; ITeber den Beg- 
ritf der Schdnheit; Oeschichte der .*Esthetik 
in Deutschland. 

Loudon, John Claudius, hotauist and horti- 
culturist; 1783-1843. Encyclopjcdia of 
Gardening; Encyclopaedia of Agriculture ; 
Encyclopjedia of Plants; Aihoretum et 
Fruticetum Britamiiciim. 

Lovelace, Hichard, poet ; 161S-1658. The 
Scholar : a Comedy ; The Soldier : a Tra- 
gedy (both works lost); Lucasta : Epodes, 
Odes, Sonnets, Songs, &c. 

Lover, Samuel, novelist, &c. ; 17^17-1868. 
Legends and Stories of Ireland; Songs and 
Ballads; Bory O'More: a National Eo- 
mance; Handy Andy: an Irish Tale; 
Treasure Trove : a Bomantic Irish Tale. 

Lowell, James Bussell, Anier. poet and 
critic ; 1819-1891. A Fable for Critics ; 
The Biglow Papers; Conversations on 
some of the Old Poets; My Study Windows; 
Among My .Books. 

Lowth, Bobt., D.D., Bp., divine; 1710-1787. 
De Sacra Poosi Hebrmorum Prcelectiones : 
Lectures on the Sacreil Poetry of the 
Hebiws; Isaiah: a New Translation, with 
a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes, 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory ; 
Sermons ; Charges. 

Lubbock, Sir John, scientist ; IS34 . 

Prehistoric Times ; The Origin of Civiliza- 
tion; Ants, .Bees, and Wasps; On the 
Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Ani- 
mals; A Contril)ution to our Knowledge 
of Seedlings ; The Pleasures of Life ; Lec- 
tures; Addresses. 

Lucan (.Vfarcns Aniiteus Lucanus), Boman 
poet; 39-65 A.D. Pliarsalia. Trans. Biley; 
Bcnve; Collins. 

Lucian, Greek satirist; il. in the 2nd cent. 
A.n. .Dialogues of the Dead; Dialogues of 
tile Gods. 

Lucretius Cams, Titus, Boman philosophical 
poet; U.C. 95-55, De Berum Naturd (Oti the 
Nature of Things). Trans. Creech; Watsou; 
Good; Muiiro. 

Luther, Martin, German Protestant Be- 
formcr; 1483-1546. An den uhristliehen 
Adel deutsclier Nation (To the Christian 
Nobles of the German Nation); Von der 
haliylouistdien Gefangenscliaft der Kirche 
(Gn the Babylonish Capti vityof the Church); 
Yon der Freilieit eines Christenmenschen 
(On the Freedom of a Cliristian Man); Tis- 
chreden: oder Colloquia (Table-talk); 
Briefe, Sendschreiben, iind Bedenken 
(Letters, Ac.); Geistliche Lieder (Spiritual 
Songs). 

Lyall, Edna. See BArLY, ADA Ellen. 

Lydgate, John, poet; 1375-1460. Falls of 
Princes; Troy Book; The Story of Thebes; 
The Life of Our Lady. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, geol. ; 1797-1875. Prin- 
ciples of Geology; Elements of Geology; 
Travels in North America, with Geological 
Observations; A Second Visit to the United 
States ; Geological Evidences of the Anti- 
quity of Man. 

Lyly, John, romance- writer, dramatist, Ac.; 
1553-1600. Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit; 
Euphues and his .England ; Plays. 

Lynclsay, Sir David, Scotch poet ; 1490-1567. 
The Drenie; The Complaint of the King’s 
Papyngo; AneSatyre of the Three Esfcaitis; 
Tragedy of the Cardinal ; The Monarchie; 
The .Historie of Squyer Meldrum. 

Lyttelton, Geo., Lord, poet; 1709-1773. The 
Progress of Love : in Four Eclogues ; To 


the Memory of a Lady (Ids Wife) lately 
deceased: a Monody; Poetical Works; 
Observations on the Conversion and 
Apostleship of St. Paul ; Dialogues of the 
Dead. 

Lyttoii, Earl of, poet; 1831-1891. Clytem- 
nestra, and other Poems; The Wanderer; 
Orval, or. The Fool of Time; Lucile: a No- 
vel in Verse; Fables in Song; After Para- 
dise : or. Legends of Exile; The Bing of 
Amasis: a Boraance ; Julian Fane: a 
Memoir ; The Life, Letters, and Literary 
Bemains of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 

Lytton, Ed: Geo. Eulwer-Lytton, Baron, 
novelist and poet; 1803-1873. Pelham: or, 
The Adventures of a Gentleman; The Dis- 
owned ; Eugene Aram ; 'J'he Last Days of 
Pompeii; Bienzi; Earnest Maltravers; 
Alice: or, The Mysteries; The Last of the 
Barons; The Caxtons; My Novel: or, Varie- 
ties of English Life; What Will He Do 
With It? ; Kenelm Chillingly: his Adven- 
tures and Opinions; The Parisians: a No- 
vel; The New Timon: A Poetical Bomance 
of London ; King Arthur: an Epic Poem ; 
St. Stephen’s: a Poem ; The Lady of Lyons: 
a Play; Biclielieu, or, The Conspiracy: a 
Play; Money: a Comedy; England and the 
English ; Athens : its Bi se and Fall ; Speeches, 
and other Political Writings. 


Mabillon, Jean, French Benedictine his- 
torian; 1632-1707, Acta Sanctorum Or- 
dinis S. Benedicti; Annales Ordinis S. 
Benedictl; De Be diplomatica. 

Macaulay, Thqs. Babington, Lord, hist.; 
1800-1869! Lays of Ancient Borne; Ivry, 
and the Armada ; Critical and Historical 
‘ Essays contributed to the JEdbiburffh He- 
vteM;; History of England from the Acces- 
sion of King James the Second; Speeches; 
Miscellaneous Writings, 

M‘Carthy, Justin, novelist, Ac. ; 1830 . My 

Enemy’s Daughter; Dear Lady Disdain; 
The Comet of a Season; Maid of Athens; 
Con Amore : or, Critical Chapters ; The Bight 
Honourable; A History of Our Own Times; 
A History of the Four Georges. 

M‘Cosh, James, D.D., LL.D., metaph.; ISll- 
1894. The Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment, Physical and Moral; The Intuitions 
of the Mind Inductively Investigated; The 
Scottish Philosophy : Biographical, Ex- 
pository, Critical; Sermons. 

M'Crie, Thos., D.D., eccles. hist.; 1772-1836. 
Tlie Life of John Knox; The Life of Andrew 
Melville; History of the Progres.s and Sup- 
pression of the Beformation in Italy in the 
Sixteenth Century; History of the Pro- 
gress and Suppression of the Beformation 
in Spain in the Sixteenth Century, 
M‘Culloch, John Barasay, political econ.; 
1789-1864. The Principles of Political 
Economy; A Dictionary, Practical, Theor- 
etical, and Historical, of Commerce, Ac. 

I MacDonald, Geo,, LL.D., novel, and poet; 

1824 . Within and Without: a Drarna- 

i tic Poem; Hidden Life, and other Poems; 
i David Elginbrod; Alec Forbes of Howglen; 
Bobert Falconer; Annals of at^uiet Neigh- 
bourhood; The Seaboard Parish; Malcolm; 
The Marquis of Lossie ; Sir Gibbie ; Un- 
spoken Sermons. 

MacFall, Frances E. (Sarah Grand), novelist; 

18 , Ideala: a Study from Life; A 

Domestic Experiment ; The Heavenly 
Twins : a Novel ; Singularly Deluded ; a 
. ■ Novel.- . ■■ 

Machiavelli, Niccolb di Bernardo dei, Italian 
dramatist, historian, and politician; 1469- 
1527. Mandragola : a Comedy ; Florentine 
Histories; The Prince; On the Art of War. 

Mackay, Charles, LL.D., poet and mi sc. 
writer ; 1812-1889. The Salamandrine : a 
Poem ; Town Lyrics, and other Poems ; 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delu- 
sions; Through the Long Day: or, Memorials 
of a Literary Life during Half a Century. 

Mackenzie, Henry, novelist; 1745-1831. The ; 
Man of Peeling; The Man of the World; 
Poems; Dramas. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, philos. and hist.; 
1765-1832. Vindicise Gallicce; Discourse on 
the Study of the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions; Dissertation on the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy; History of the Eevo- 
lutiou in England in 1688; Speeches. 

Macklin, Charles, dramatist; 1690?- 1797. 
Love h la Mode; Man of the World. 


Maclagan, Alex., poet; 1811-1880. Bagged 
School Bhymes; Sketches from Nature 
and Other Poems ; Volunteer Songs ; Na- 
tional Songs and Ballads. 

Maclennan, John Ferguson, LL.D., lawyer 
and anthropologist; 1827-1881. Primitive 
Marriage: an Inquiry into the Origin of 
the Form of Capture in Marriage Cere- 
nionies; The Patriarchal Theory. 

Macleod, Bev. Norman, D.D., divine and 
writer of stories, Ac.; 1812-1872. The Old 
Lieutenant. and His Son; Beminiscences of 
a Highland Parish; The Starling; Peeps at 
the Far East; Sermons. 

Macphersoii, Jas., poet; 1738-1790. Ossian. 

Maffei, Francesco Scipione, March ese di, 
Italian dramatist and antiquaiy ; 1675-1755, 
MeroperTragedia; Le Cerimonie; Coniedia; 
Verona illustrata. 

Maginn, Wm,, LL.D., misc. writer; 1794-1842. 
Homeric Ballads ; Shakespeare Papers : 
Pictures, Grave and Gay; John Mane.sty, 
the Liverpool Merchant; Miscellanies: 
Prose and Verse. 

Mahaffy, John P., D.D., Greek scholar and 

misc. writer; 1839 . Twelve Lectures 

on Primitive Civilization; Social Life in 
Greece : from Homer to Menander ; A 
History of Classical Greek Literature; 
Greek Life and Thought, from the Age of 
Alexander to the Boman Conquest ; A 
Sketch of the Life and Teaching of Des- 
cartes ; The Greek World under Roman 
Sway ; Rambles and Studies in Greece. 

t Mahony, Fr. (Father Prout), misc, writer; 
1804-1866. Reliques of Father Prout; The 
Works of Father Prout. 

Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner, legal and 
political writer ; 1822-1888. Ancient Law; 
Y’illage Communities in the East and 
West; Lectures on the Early History of 
Institutions ; Popular Government : Four 
Essays. 

Maistre, Xavier de, French misc. writer; 
1763-1852. Voyage autour de nia Chambre ; 
Le L6preiix de la Cit6 d’Aoste. 

Malcolm, Sir John, hist.; 1769-1833, Sketch 
of the Sikhs; History of Persia; Sketches 
of Persia; Memoir of Central India; Poli- 
tical History of India; The Life of Robert, 
Lord Clive; Miscellaneous Poems. 

Malebranche, Nicolas, French ecclesiastic 
and philosopher; 1688-1715. De la Be- 
cherche de la Vdritd; Traitd de la Morale; 
Conversations chrdtiennes. 

Malherbe, Francois de, French poet and 
mi.sc. writer; 1555-1628, Instruction a son 
Fils; Bouquet de Fleurs de Sdneque; Les 
Larmes de Saint Pierre; Lettres inddites. 

Malleson, Colonel George Bruce, C.S.I., 
historian and biographer; 1825-1898. His- 
tory of the French in India; Final French 
Struggles in India and on the Indian Seas; 
History of the Indian Mutiny; History of 
Afghanistan ; The Founders of the Indian 
Empire ; The Decisive Battles of India. 

Mallet, David, poet; 1700-1765: Eurydice : 
a Tragedy; Mnstapha : a Tragedy; Elvira: 
a Tragedy; William and Margaret: a Bal- 
lad; The Excursion: a Poem; Ballads and 
Songs. 

Mallock, William Hurrell, miscellaneous 

writer; 1849 . The New Republic; Is 

Life Worth Living?; Atheism, and the 
Y'alue of Life; The Old Order Changes: a 
Novel; Poems. 

Malone, Edmund, antiq., Ac.; 1741-1812. 
Historical Account of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the English Stage; Variorum 
Edition of Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare; Exposure of the Ireland Forgeries, 

Malory, Sir Thos.; 1430? -1470? Morte 
D’ Arthur. 

Maltebrun, Konrad (Malthe Conrad Bruun), 
Danish geographer; 1775-1826. Prdcis de 
la G^ograpliie universelle. 

Malthus, Rev. Th. B., pol. econ,; 1766-1834. 
Essay on the Principle of Population ; 
Principles of Political Economy ; The 
Nature and Progress of Bent ; Definitions 
in Political Economy. 

Mamiani della Bovere, Terenzio. Count, 
Italian scholar and statesman; 1800-1885, 
Binnovamento della fllosofia antica itall- 
ana; La Beligione dell’ Avenir ; Novelle, 
I’avole, e Narrazioni. 
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Mandeville, Bernard de, poet ; 1670-1733. 
The Fable of the Bees ; or, Private Vices 
Public Benefits. 

' Manning, Hen. Edw., Cardinal; lSOS-1892. 

The Unity of the Church; The Grounds of 
Faith; The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost ; England and Christendom ; Petri 
’ Privilegium ; The True Story of the Vati- 

can Council; The Eternal Priesthood; 
Miscellanies; Lectures; Letters; Sermons; 
Cliarges. 

Hansel, Henry Longueville, philosopher; 

! 1S20 - 1S71. Prolegomena Logica ; The 

i Limits of Religious Thought (Bampton 

i Lectures); Metaphysics; or, The Philosophy 

1 of Consciousness, Phenomenal and Real ; 

I The Gnostic Heresies of the First and 

j Second Centuries. 

; Hant, Rich., B.D., theoL; 1776-1848. Bio- 

' graphical Notices of the Apostles, Evan- 

gelists, and other Saints; History of the 
Church of Ireland; The British Months: 
a Poem in Twelve Parts; Poems; Sermons. 

.Mantell, Gideon, geol. ; 1790-1852. The Geo- 
logy of the South-East of England; The 
Wonders of Geology. 

Manzoni, Alessandro, Italian dramatist, 
novelist, and poet; 1785-1873. II Conte 
di Carmagnola; Adelchi; I promessi Sposi 
Criie Betrothed); Storia Milanese delSecolo 
XVII.; II Cinque Maggio. 

Marcellinus, Ammianus, Roman historian; 
cir. 320-390. History of the Caisars. Trans. 
Yonge. 

Alarivaux, Pierre Garlet de Chamblain de, 
French play wright and novelist; 1688-1763. 
Le Jeu d' Amour et du Hasard (comedy); 
Marianne (novel); Pharamond (novel); 
Le Paysaii parvenu (novel). 

Markham, Clements R., traveller; 1830- — . 
.Franklin's Footsteps : a Sketch of Green- 
land ; Cuzco: A Journey to the Ancient 
Capital of Peru; A History of the Abys- 
sinian Expedition; The Threshold of the 
Unknown Region; Famous Sailors of For- 
mer Times ; A History of Peru. 

Marlowe, Christopher, draraat.; 1564-1593. 
Tamburlaine the Great; The Troublesome 
Raigue and Lamentable Death of Edward 
the Second, King of England; The Tragi- 
cal History of the Life and Death of Dr. 
John Faustus; The Famous Tragedy of the 
Ricli Jew of Malta; Hero and Leander. 

Alarmontel, Jean Francois, French historio- 
grapher and misc. writer; 1723-1799. BtSli- 
saire; Contes moraux; Mdmoires d'un Pfere 
pour servir h I’lnstruction de ses Enfaiits, 


Marot, Clement, French poet; 1495-1544. 
Author of songs, rondeaus, ballads, son- 
nets, epigrams, psalms, See, 

Alarryat, Capt, Fred., novelist; 1792-1848. 
The Naval Officer: or, Frank Mildmay; 
The King’s Own; Peter Simple; Jacob 
Faithful; Paclia of Many Tales; Japhet in 
Search of a Father; Midshipman Easy; The 
Piiantom Ship; Masterman Ready; A Diary 
in America, with Remarks on its Institu- 
tions; Code of Signals for the Merchant 
Service. 

Marsh, Herbert, D.D., Bp.. theoL; 1757-1839. 
History of the Politics of Great Britain 
and France; A Course of Lectures, Con- 
taining a Descriptive and Systematic Ar- 
rangement of the Several Branches of 
Divinity ; Letters ; Charges. 

Marston, John, poet and dramatist ; 1570 
1634. The ^Metamorphosis of Pygmalion's 
Image: and Certain Satyres; The Scourge of 
Villainie : Three Books of Satyres ; The 
Malcontent : a Tragi-Comedy ; The Dutch 
Courtezan : a Comedy ; Wonder of Women: 
or. The Tragedie of Sophonisba; The Insa- 
tiate Conntesse: a Tragedy. 

Marston, John Westland, dramatist and 
poet; 1S20-1S90. The Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter : a Tragedy ; Strathmore : a Tragic 
Play ; A Hard Struggle ; A Lady in Her 
Own Right: a Novel; The Wife’s Por- 
trait, and other Tales; Our Recent Actors. 

Alarston, Philip Bourke, poet; 1850-1887. 
All in All ; Poems and Sonnets ; Wind- 
Voices ; Song-Tide : Poems and Lyrics of 
Love’s Joy and Sorrow. 

Alartiai, Marcus Valerius ’Martialis, Roman 
epigrammatist; a.i>. 43--105. Epigrams. 

Martin, Bon Louis Henri, French historian; 
1810-1883. Histoirede France; Histoirede 


la .Revolution de France de 1789 ^ 1799; 
Daniel Manin. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, biographer, poet, &c.; 

1816 , The Life of His Royal Highness 

the Prince Consort; Bon Gualtier Ballads, 
(with W. E. Aytoun); Translation of 
Horace in English Verse ; Translations 
from Catullus, Goethe, Heine, Dante. 

Martineau, Harriet, hist, and misc. writer ; 
1802-1876. Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy: Twenty-four Tales; Illustrations of 
Taxation: Six Tales ; Poor Law and Pau- 
pers: Four Tales; Deerbrook: a Novel; 
The Hour and the Man : a Novel; Society 
in America; Retrospect of Western Travel; 
History of England during the Thirty 
Years’ Peace; Eastern Life; Autobiography. 

Alartineau, Rev. James, D.C.L., theol. and 

philos.; 1805 . Rationale of Religious 

Inquiry; Endeavours after the Christian 
Life ; Essays : Philosophical and Theolo- 
gical; Types of Ethical Theoi'y; A Study 
of Religion; its Sources and Contents; 
Hymns of Praise and Prayer. 

Alarvell, Andrew, poet, ifec.; 1620-1678. The 
Rehearsal Transposed; An Account of the 
Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Govern- 
ment in England ; Poems on Affairs of 
State. 

Marx, Karl, German socialist ; 1818-1883. 
Kapital. 

Mason, Wm., poet and divine; 1725-1797. 
Isis : a Monologue ; Odes on Memory, 
Independence, Melancholy, and the Fate 
of Tyranny; Caractacus: a Dramatic Poem; 
L'he English Garden : a Poem in Four 
Books; Life of Gray. 

Maspero, Gaston Camille Charles, French 

Egyptologist; 1846 , lltudes dgyp- 

tieniies; L’Arch^ologie dgyptienne; Re- 
cueil de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie h 
I’Arch^ologie <§gyptiennea et assyriennes; 
Histoire ancienhe des Peuples de rOrient. 

Massey, Gerald, poet; 1828 . Ballad of 

Babe Cliristabel, with other Poems; Craig- 
ci'ook Castle, and other Poems ; A Tale of 
Eternity, and other Poems ; A Book of 
the Beginnings; The Secret Drama of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

Massinger, Philip, dramatist; 1583-1640. The 
Virgin Martyr ; a Tragedy (with Thomas 
Dekker) ; The Duke of Milan: a Tra- 
gedy; The Unnatural Combat : a Tragedy; 
The Fatal Dowry (with Nathaniel Field) ; 
The City Madam: a Comedy; A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts : a Comedy. 

Masson, David, critic and literary hist.; 1822 

. Essays, Biographical and Critical, 

Chiefly on English Poets; The Life of John 
Milton, Narrated in Connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary His- 
tory of his Time; British Novelists and their 
Styles; De Quincey; Carlyle Personally 
and in his Writings. 

Mather, Cotton, Atner. theol.; 1663-1728. 
Magnalia Christi Americana : or, The 
Ecclesiastical History of New England ; 
Memorable Providences Relating to Witch- 
craft and Possessions; The Wonders of 
the Invisible World. 

Maurice, Jn, F. Denison, divine; 1805-1872. 
The Kingdom of Christ ; Theological Es- 
says; The Word Eternal and the Punish- 
ment of the Wicked; Lectures on the 
Ecclesiastical History of the First and 
Second Centuries; Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy ; The Religions of the World, 

! and their Relation to' Christianity (Boyle 
Lectures); Social Morality; Twenty-one 
Lectures delivered in the University of 
Cambridge; Sermons; Lectures; Addresses. 

May, Thos., poet and hist.; 1.594-1650. The 
Tragedy of Antigone, the Theban Princess; 
The Tragedy of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt; 
The Reign of King Henry the Second : an 
Historic Poem; The Victorious Reign of 
King Edward the Third: an Historic Poem; 
A Breviary of the History of the Parlia- 
ment of England; History of the Long Par- 
liament; Translation of Lucan's Pharsalia. 

May, Sir Thos, Erskine (Lord Farnborough), 
hist.; 1S15-18S6. A Practical Treatise on 
%the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and 
Usage of Parliament; The Constitutional 
History of England since the, Accession of 
George the Third ; Democracy in Europe : 
a History. 

Maybe w, Henry, dramatist, &c.; 1812-1886. 


The Wandering Minstrel: a Farce (with 
A Becket) ; Mont Blanc ; a Comedy (with 
Athol Mayhew); Greatest Plague of Life 
(with Augustus S. Mayhew) ; London La- 
bour and London Poor ; German Life and 
Manners as seen in Saxony. 

Mayne, John, Scottish poet; 1759-1830, Hal- 
lowe’en; Glasgow: a Descriptive Poem in 
Scottish Verse ; The Siller Gun : a Poem ; 
Ellen of Kirkcomiel Lea; Logan Braes. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, Italian patriot and writer; 
1805-1872. Opuscoli politici; Lettere; 
Scritti, editi ed inediti. 

Melville, Geo. Jno. Whyte, nov.; 1821-1878. 
Digby Grand : an Autobiography ; Kate 
Coventry: an Autobiography; Market 
Harborough; The Gladiators: a Tale of 
Rome and Judea; Sarchedon: a Legend of 
the Great Queen ; Satanella ; a Story of 
Punchestown; Katerfelto : a Story of Ex- 
moor ; Black but Comely : or, 'The Adven- 
tures of Jane Lee; The True Cross; a 
Legend of the Church; a Poem; Songs and 
Verses. 

Menzel, Wolfgang, German historian and 
misc. writer; 1798-1873. Geschichte der 
Deutschen ; Geschichte Europas ; Die 
cleiitsche Diclitung von der altesten bis 
auf die neueste Zeit; Allgemeine Weltge- 
schichte. 

Meredith, George, novelist; 1828 . The 

Shaving of Shagpat: an Arabian Entertain- 
ment; The Ordeal of Richard Feverel; Evan 
Harrington; Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond; Beauchamp’s Career; The Egoist: 
a Comedy in Narrative ; Diana of the 
Crossways; One of our Conquerors ; Lord 
Ormont and his Aminta ; Poems and 
Lyrics of the Joy of Earth; Ballads and 
Poems of Tragic Life. 

Merimde, Prosper, French novelist, historian, 
and misc. writer; 1803-1870. Carmen, 
Colomba, La Chanjbre Bleue, Lokis, La 
Venus d’llle : all Tales ; Les faux D6nid- 
trius; Etudes sur I’Histoire Romaine ; 
Melanges Historiques et Litteraires ; Let- 
tres a une Incoimue. 

Merivale, Chas., D.D., hist.; 180S-1S93. His- 
tory of the Romans under the Empire ; A 
General History of Rome; The Conversion 
of the Roman Empire (Boyle Lectures); 
The Conversion of the Northern Nations; 
Translation of Homer’s Iliad; Sermons. 

Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand, Swiss novelist and 

poet; 1825 . Jiirg Jenatsch; DerHeilige; 

Die Hochzeit des Monchs; Huttens letzte 
Tage; Die Leiden eines Knaben; Novellen; 
Balladeii; Geclichte. 

Michaelis, Johann David, German biblical 
scholar; 1717-1791. Einleituiig in die gbtt- 
lichen Schriften des neiien Bundes; 
Mosaisches Recht; Lebensheschreibung. 

Michel, Francisque, French scholar and anti- 
quary; 1809-1887, Histoire des Races inaii- 
dites de la France et de I’Espagne; Les 
ficossais eu France — Les Franqais eu 
Ecosse. 

Michelet, Jules, French historian; 1798- 
1874. Mdmoires de Luther ; Des Jdsuites 
(with Edgar Quinet); Du Pretre, de la 
Femme, tie la Farnille ; Le Peuple ; His- 
toire de la Revolution frangaise; Histoire 
de France. 

Mickiewicz, Adam, Polish poet and patriot; 
1798-1855. Dziady; Konrad Wallenrotl; 
Grazyna; Pan Tadeusz. 

Mickle, Wm. Julius, poet ; 1734-1788. The 
Concubine; a Poem; Almada Hill; an 
Epistle from Lisbon; The Lusiad, or, The 
Discovery of India: from the Portaguese 

! of Camoens. 

I Middleton, Conyers, D.D., biog. and theol.; 
1683-1760. History of the Life' of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero; Miscellaneous Works, 

Middleton, Thos., dramatist; 1570-1627, A 
Mad World, My Masters; The Witch: a 
Tragi-Comedy; The .Roaring Girl (with 
Dekker) ; The AVitch; The Mayor of Quin- 
borough ; The Old Law. 

Mignet, Frangois Auguste Alexis, French 
. historian, 1796-1884. Histoire de la Revolu- 
tion frangaise. 

Mill, James, hist, and philos.; 1773-1836. The 
History of British India; Elements of 
Political Economy; Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind; Essays. 

Mill, John Stuart, writer in logic and pol. 
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economy; 1806-1873. A System of Logic, 
Katiucinative and Inductive; Principles 
of Political Economy ; Examination of Sir 
W. Hamilton’s Philosophy; On Liberty; 
Dissertations and Discussions; Utilitarian- 
ism; The Subjection of Women; Auto- 
biography, 

Miller. Hugh, geoL; 1802-1856, Scenes and 
Legends in the North of Scotland ; The 
Old Bed Sandstone; Footprints of the 
Creator; My Schools and Schoolmasters; 
The Testimony of the Bocks. 

Miller, Joaquin (Cincinnatus Hiner Miller), 

Amer. poet; 1842 . Songs of the Sierras; 

Songs of the Sunlauds; Songs of Italy; 
First Fam’lies in the Sierras ; a Tale ; The 
One Fair Woman: a Tale : The Diinites : a 
Flay. 

Milman, Henry Hart, D.D., poet and hist; 
1701-1868. Fazio: a Tragedy; Samor, Lord 
of the Bright City ; an Heroic Poem ; The 
Fall of Jerusalem: a Dramatic Poem; Bel- 
shazzar : a Classical Drama ; The Martyr 
of Antioch: a Dramatic Poem; The History 
of the Jews ; The History of Latin Christi- 
anity. 

Milne-Edwai-ds, Henri, French naturalist; 
1800-1885. Cours 614mentaire de Zoologie; 
Le^joas sur la Physiologie et I’Anatomie 
Compar^e de THomme e't dea Animaux. 

Milton, John, poet; 1608-1674. L’ Allegro ; 
II Penaeroso ; Lycidas : a Monody; Cornua: 
a Masque; Samson Agonistes: a Sacred 
Drama; Paradise Lost; Paradise Begaiued; 
Of Beformation touching Churcli Discipline 
in England; Areopagitica : a Speech for 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing; His- 
tory of Britain. 

MintOj William, logician and miscel. writer; 
1845 - 1893. Manual of English Prose Litera- 
ture; Characteristics of English Poets; 
Defoe; The Crack of Doom: a Hovel; 
The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot; a 
Kovel 

Mitford, Mary Bussell ; 17S6-1855. Our Vil- 
lage; Becollections of a Literary Life: or, 
Books, Places, and People, 

Mitford, Wm., historian; 1744-1827. The 
Histoi’y of Greece from the Earliest Ac- 
counts to the Death of Philip, King of 
Macedon. 

Mivart, St. George, naturalist; 1827 . On 

the Genesis of Species; Contemporary Evo- 
lution; Lessons fromKature, as Manifested 
in Mind and Matter; Kature and Thought : 
an Introduction to a Natural Philosophy. 

Moir, David M. (Delta), poet; 1798-1851. 
Domestic Verses ; The Autobiography of 
Mansie W^augh; Sketches of the Poetic 
Literature of the Past Half Century. 

Hnli^re (Jean Baptiste Poquelin), French 
dramatist ; 1622-1073. L’feole des Maris ; 
L’:gcole des Femmes; Le Misanthrope; 
Lc Medecin Malgrd lui; Tartiiife; Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhorame; Les Femmes Savantes; 
Amphitryon; Les Fourberies de Scapin; 
L’Avare; Le Malade Imaginaire. 

Mommsen, Theodor, German historian; 

1817 . Bbinische Geschichte (History 

of Borne); Bbmisches Staatsrecht. 

Montagu, Charles. See Halifax. 

Montagu, Lady Mary W., letter writer; 1690- 
1702. Letters; Town Eclogues (Court 
Poems), 

Montaigne, Michel Eyqueni de, French 
essayist; 1533-1592. Les Essais de Messire 
Michel, Seigneur de Montaigne. Truns. 
Florio; Cotton. 

Montalembert, Charles Forbes Bend de, 
French historical and ecclesiastical writer; 
1810-1870. Histoire de Sainte Elisabeth de 
Hongrie ; Les Moines d’ Occident (The 
Monks of the West). , 

Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, Baron de 
la Brdde et de, French philosopher and 
politician; 1689-1755. Lettres Persanes; 
Considerations sur les Causes de la grandeur 
des Bomains et de leur Ddcadence; De 
I’Esprit des Lois. 

Montgomerie, Alex,, Scot, poet; d. ab. 1608. 
The Cherrie and the Slae ; The Flyting 
betwixt Montgomerie and Polwart; Psalms; 
Odes; Sonnets; Epitaphs. 

Montgomery, James, poet ; 1771-1854, The 
West Indies, and other Poems; The World 
Before the Flood; a Poem; Greenland, and 
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other Poems; The Pelican Island, and 
other Poems ; Songs of Zion ; Hymns ; 
Lectures on Poetry and General Literature. 

Montgomery, Bev. Robt,, poet; 1807-1855. 
The Omnipresence of the Deity; Satan: a 
Poem; The Messiah; a Poem, 

Montholon, Charles Tristan de, French 
soldier and diplomatist; 1782-1853. Md- 
moires pour servir h I’Histoire de France, 
sous Kapoldon, dcrits h Sainte-Hdlfene sous 
sa dictSe; Bdcits de la Captivitd de 
Kapoldon k Sainte-Hdldne. 

Moore, Edward, dramatist; 1712-1757. Fables 
for the Female Sex; The Foundling: a 
Comedy; The Gamester: a Tragedy; Poems, 
Fables, and Plays. 

Moore, Dr. John, novelist, Ac.; 1730-1802. 
Zeluco: a Kovel; A View of Society and 
Manners in France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many ; A View of Society and Manners in 
Italy. 

Moore, Thos., poet; 1779-1852. Poems of 
the Late Thomas Little ; Irish Melodies ; 
The Twopenny Post Bag; The Fudge Family 
in Paris; Lallah Bookh; The Loves of the 
Angels; Sacred Songs; -The Epicurean; 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of 

j a Beligion ; Life of Sheridan ; Life of Lord 

i Byron ; Translation of Anacreon. 

More, Hannah, moralist; 1746-1833. Sacred 
Dramas ; Slavery ; a Poem ; Strictures on 
the Modern System of Female Education ; 
Ccelebs in Search of a Wife; Practical Piety: 
or, The Influence of the Religion of the 
Heart on the Life and Manners. 

More, Henry, D.D., divine and philosopher, 
1614-1687. Divine Dialogues : Psychozoia 
Platonica : or a Platonicall Song of the 
Soul, consisting of Foure Severall Poems, 

More, Sir Thomas ; 1480-1535. Utopia. 

Morgan, Lady, novelist, Ac.; 1786-1859. The 
Wild Irish Girl ; Florence Macarthy : an 
Irish Tale ; The O’Briens and the 
O’Flahertys; Absenteeism; Woman and 
her Master; Passages from My Autobio- 
graphy; Poems. 

Morier, James, novelist; 1780-1849. The 
Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan; 
Zohrab, the Hostage ; The Mirza : a Ro- 
mance; A Journey through Persia, Ar- 
menia, and Asia Minor to Constantinople. 

Morley, Henry, LL.D., English lit. hist. ; 1822- 
1894. The Life of Bernard Palissy of vSain tes ; 
Life of Jerome Cardan ; Memoirs of Bar- 
tholomew Fair; A First Sketch of English 
Literature ; A Library of English Litera- 
ture; English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria; English Writers (left incom- 
plete) ; Sunrise in Italy, and other Poems. 

Morley, John, critic and essayist ; 1838 . 

Edmund Burke: an Historical Study; 
Voltaire; Rousseau; Diderot and the En- 
cyclopajdists ; Life of Richard Cobden; 
Critical Miscellanies. 

Morris, Sir Lewis, poet : 1834 . Songs of 

Two Worlds; The Epic of Hades; Gwen; a 
Drama; The Ode of Life; Songs Unsung; 
Songs of Britain. 

Morris, Rev. Richard, LL.D., philologist; 
1833-1894. Specimens of Early English ; 
Historical Outlines of English Accidence ; 
Editions of Early English Works and 
pan Works. 

Morris, William, poet; 1834-'1896. The Life 
and Death of Jason; The Earthly Paradise: 
a Poem; Hopes and Fears for Art; A Vision 
of Saints ; The jSEneids of Virgil done into 
English Verse. 

Morton, Thomas, dramatist; 1764-1838. 
Columbus; an Historical Play; The Way 
to Get Married; A Cure for the Heart Ache; 
a Comedy ; Speed the Plough : a Comedy ; 
School of Reform : or, How to E,ule a Hus- 
band; A Roland for an Oliver: a Farce. 

! Moschus, Greek pastoral poet; B.c, 2nd or 
3rd cent. Idylls. Trans. Fawkes; Banks; 

! Lang. 

Mosheira, Johann Lorenz von, German 
ecclesiastical historian; 1694-1755. Insti- 
tutiones Historise Ecclesiasticas, well 
known in trans. as Mosheim’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal History 

Motherwell, William, poet ; 1797-1835. 

Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern; Poems, 
Narrative and Lyrical. 

Motley, John Lothrop, Amer. hist.; 1814-1877. 


History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic; 
History of the United Netherlands from 
the Death of William the Silent to the 
Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. 

Moultrie, Rev. John, poet; 1799-1874. My 
Brother’s Grave, and other Poems; Alters, 
Hearths, and Graves; Poems; Sermons. 

Miidie, Robert, niisc. writer; 1777-1S42. The 
Feathered Tribes of the British Islands ; 
The Seasons; The British Naturalist, 

Muir, John, Orientalist; 1810-1882, Original 
Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History 
of the People of India. 

Muir, Sir W., Orientalist; 1819 . The Life 

of Mahomet and History of Islam, to the 
Era of the Hegira; Annals of the Early 
Caliphate ; Mahomet and Islam : a, Sketch 
of the Prophet’s Life from Original Sources, 
and a Brief Outline of his Religion. 

Muller, Fred. Max, philol. ; 1823 . A 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature; 
Lectures on the Science of Language; Chips 
from a German Workshop ; Introduction 
to the Science of Religion; Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion (Hibbert 
Lectures); Natural Religion (Gifford Lec- 
tures) ; Biographical Essays ; The Science 
of Thought; Biographies of Words and the 
Home of the Aryans ; Translations, in Sacred 
Books of the East. 

Muller, Johannes von, German historian; 
1752-1809. Allgemeine Geschichte; Die 
Geschichte der Schweizerischer Eidgenos- 
seiischaft. 

Mtiller, Karl Otfried; German cla.ssical 
archaeologist; 1797-1840. Geschichte Hel- 
lenischer Stamme und StHdte; The Dori- 
ans; History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece. 

Mulock, Dinah. See Craik. 

Munday, Anthony, poet; 1553-1683. Banquet 
of Daiiitie Conceits; Mirror of Mutabilitie. 

Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, Italian anti- 
quary and historian ; 1672-1750, Antiqui- 
tates Italicje Medii ^Evi; Aimali d’ltalia. 

Murchison, Sir Roderick I, geol.; 1792-187L 
The Silurian System; The Geology of Russia, 
in Europe and the Ural Mountains. 

Mure, Wm., scholar; 1799-1860. A Critical 
Account of the Language and Litei’ature of 
Ancient Greece. 

Miirger, Heni’i, French novelist and poet; 
1822-1861. Via dolorosa; Scenes de la Vie 
de Eohdme; Scbiies de Campagne; Le 
Serment d’Horace; Comddie; Les Nuits. 
d’Hxver (poems). 

Murphy, Arthur, dramatist, &c. ; 1730-1805. 
The Upholsterer : a Farce ; The Orphan of 
China: a Tragedy; The Grecian Daughter: 
a Tragedy; All in the Wrong: a Comedy; 
The Way to Keep Him : a Comedy ; The 
Life of David Garrick; Translations of 
Tacitus and Sallust. 

( Murray, David Christie, novelist; 1847 . 

I A Life’s Atonement; John Vale’s Guardian ; 
Aunt Rachel; A Dangerous Catspaw; First 
Person Singular; Rainbow Gold; 'The Wav 
of the World; The Weaker Vessel; Wild 

i Darrie. 

Musset, Louis Charles Alfred de, Frencli 
poet, dramatist, and novelist; 1810-1857. 
Contes d’Espagne et d’ltalie; Confession 

; d’un Enfant du SRscle; Podsies completes; 
Comedies et Proverbes; Noiiveiles; Contes. 


Nabbes, Thomas, dramatist; d. 1646. Mi- 
crocosmus: a Moral Masque; Hannibal 
and Scipio : a Tragedy ; Covent Garden : a 
Comedy; The Unfortunate Mother: a 
Tragedy. 

Nairne, Caroline Oliphaut, Baroness, poetess; 
1766-1845. Lays from Strath earn. 

Napier, Sir Wm. F. P., hist. ; 1785-1860, 
History of the War in the Peninsula and 
the South of France ; The Conquest of 
Scinde. 

Nash, Thomas, dramatist and satirical writer; 
1558-1600. Summer’s Last Will and Testa- 
ment: a Comedy: The Tragedie of Dido 
(with Marlowe); The Terrors’ of the Night: 
or, A Discourse of Apparitions; Christ’s 
Tears over Jerusalem; Anatomie of Absur- 
ditie; Pierce Penilesse; Lenten Stuffe. 

Neale, John Mason, D.D., hymn-writer and 
theol. ; 1818-1866. History of the Holy 
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Eastern Church ; Mediajval Treachers ; 
Essays on Liturgiology and Church History; 
Mediseval Hymns and Sequences ; Hymns 
of the Eastern Church; Hymns for the 
Sick; Hymns for Children. 

Neander, Johann August Wilhelm, German 
theologian and historian; 1789-1850. Allge- 
meine Geschichte der Christliohen He- 
ligion und Kirche; Das Leben Jesu; Christ- 
liche Dogmengeschichte. 

Nelson, Robert, relig. writer; 1656-1715. A 
Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of 
the Church of England ; The Life of Dr. 
George Bull, Bishop of St. David’s. 

Nepos, Cornelius, Roman historian ; fl. B.C. 
1st cent Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Nerval, Gdrard de, French poet and misc. 
writer; 1808-1855. Aurdlie, on le Reve et 
la Vie; Contes et Fac^ties; La Bohdme 
Galante; (Euvres Completes. 

Newcastle, Duchess of, poetess, &c. ; 1624- 
1(573, Philosophical Fancies; Philosophical 
and Physical Opinions; Life of William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle; Playes; 
Letters and Poems; Autobiography. 
Newman, Prof. Fr. Wm., hist, theol., lin- 
guistics, pol. econ. , <fec. ; 1805-1897. History 
of the Hebrew Monarchy; Phases of Faith; 
The Soul : her Sorrows and Aspirations ; 
Lectures on Political Economy; Transla- 
tions of Homer’s Iliad and the Odes of 
Horace. 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, theol., poet, 
&c, ; 1801-1890, Poems in Lyra Apostolica ; 
The Dream of Gerontius; Apologia pro 
VM SuS,; A History of my Religious 
Opinions; An Essay on the Development 
of Chn.stian Doctrine; Sermons; Lectures; 
Discourses. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, mathemat and theol.; 
1642-1727. De Motu Corporum; Philoso- 
phise Naturalis Priiicipia Mathematica ; 
Optics; Optical Lectures; Fluxions; The 
Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended. 

Newton, Rev. John, divine; 1725-1807. Omi- 
cron Letters ; Cardiphouia ; Olney Hymns 
(with William Cowper). 

Nichol, John, poet and critic; 1833-1894. 
Hannibal: an Historical Drama; The 
Death of Themistocles, and other Poems ; 
Fragments of Criticism ; American Litera- 
ture; an Historical Sketch. 

Nichol, John Pringle, astron. ; 1804-1859. 
Views of the Architecture of the Heavens; 
Contemplations on the Solar System; A j 
Cycloptedia of the Physical Sciences. ! 

Nicholson, Henry Alleyne, M.D., Ph.D,, na- ' 

turalist and palaeontologist; 1844 . A 

Manual of Palaeontology ; Report on the 
Palaeontology of the Province of Ontario ; 
The Ancient Life-History of the Earth ; 
Natural History : its Rise and Progress in 
Britain. 

Nicoll, Robert, poet; 1814-1837. Poems and 
Lyrics. 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, German historian 
and archseologist; 1776-1831. History of 
Rome; Lectures on the History of Rome. 

Noailles, Paul, Marquis de, French historian; 
1802-1885. Histoire de Madame de Main- 
tenon, 

Nodier, Charles, French misc. writer; 1783- 
1844. Souvenirs de Jeunesse; Le dernier 
Banquet des Girondins; Stories, Fairy 
Tales, &c. 

Noel, Hon, Roden Berkeley Wriothesley, 
poet and essayist ; 1834-1894. Behind the 
Veil, and other Poems; A Little Child’s 
Monument; A Modem Faust, and other 
Poems; Essays upon Poetry and Poets. 

Norris, John, divine and poet; 1657-1711. 
A Collection of Miscellanies; An Essay 
towards the Theory of the Ideal or Un- 
intelligible World; Discourses. 

Norris, Wm. Eclw., novelist; 1847 . 

Mademoiselle de Mersac; A Deplorable 
Affair; The Countess Radna; Matthew 
Austin ; A Bachelor’s Blunder. 

North, Hon. Roger, biog., &o. ; 1660-1733. 
Lives of the Norths; Autobiography. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., novelist and poet; 1808- 
1877. The Undying One, and other Poems; 
The Child of the Islands : a X^oem ; The 
Lady of La Garaye ; Stuart of Diinleath : a 
Story of Modern Times ; Lost and Saved ; 
Old Sir Douglas. 


Novalis (Friedrich von Hardeuberg), German 
poet and philosopher; 1772-1801. Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen; Geistliche Lieder; 
Collected Writings. 

CEhlenschlager, Adam Gottlob, Danish poet; 
1779-1850. Vaulunders Saga; Aladdin, a 
Drama; Tragedies; Autobiography, 

O’Keefe, John, dramatist ; 1747-1833. Tony 
Lumpkin in Town; An Agreeable Surprise; 
Wild Oats; Love in a Camp; Recollections 
of his Life. 

Oken, or Okenfuss, Lorenz, German natura- 
list and philosopher; 1779-1851. Allge- 
ineine Naturgeschi elite; Lehrbuch der 
Naturphilosophie; Lelirbuch der Natnr- 
geschichte. 

Oldys, Wm., antiq. and biog.; 1687-1761. 
The British Librarian; A Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

Oliphant, Mrs, Margt., novelist ; 1S28-1S97. 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland; Adam Grmme; 
Katie Stewart ; The Quiet Heart ; Zaidee ; 
Chronicles of Carlingford j <fec, ; The Life 
of Edward Irving; Historical Sketches of 
the Reign of George 11, ; The Makers of 
Venice; The Makers of Florence; Literary 
History of England, 1790-1825; Royal 
Edinburgh; Life of Laurence Oliphant. 

Ollivier, Olivier Emile, French lawyer and 

statesman; 1825 . L’Egiise et I’Etat 

an Concile du Vatican; Nouveau Manuel 
de Droit eccl6siastique fran^ais, 

Olsliausen, Hermann, German theologian; 
1796-1839. Biblische Commentar iiber 
samtliche Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments. 

Oosterzee, Jan Jacob van, Dutch theologian; 
1817-1882. Life of Jesus ; Theology of the 
New Testament; Christian Dogmatics; 
Practical Theology; Moses. 

Opie, Mrs. Amelia, novelist; 1769-1858. Father 
and Daughter; Tales of Real Life; Tales of 
the Heart; Poems. 

Opitz, Martin, Gei’man poet; 1597-1039. 
Zlatna : oder von der Ruhe des Gemiiths ; 
Trostgedicht in Widerwartigkeit des 
Kriegs; Buch von der Teutschen Poeterei. 

Oppert, Julius, German orientalist; 1825 . 

Etudes assyriennes; Expedition scienti- 
ftque et artistique en Mdsopotamie; Baby- 
lone et les Babyloniens; L’lnimortalitd de 
rime chez les Chaldeens. 

O’Rell, Max (Paul Blouet), miscel. writer; 

1848 . John Bull and his Island; John 

Bull’s Daughters; Dear Neighbours; Friend 
MacDonald; Jonathan and his Continent; 
John Bull and Company. 

Otway, Thomas, dramatist; 1651-1685. The 
Orphan; Venice Preserved. 

Oiiida. See Rame. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, poet, &c. ; 1581-1613. 
The Wife: a Didactic Poem; Characters; 
Crumms from King James’s Table. 

Ovid, Publius Ovidius Naso, Roman poet; 
B.C. 43— A. P. 18. Metamorphoses; Fasti; 
Elegi; Tristia; Heroides; Amores; Ars 
Amandi; Remedium Amoris; Ibis; Epistoloe 
ex Ponto. Trans. Paley; Church. 

Owen, John, D.D., theol. ; 1616-1683. Com- 
munion with God; Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; Discourse con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, 

Owen, Sir Richard, palaeontologist and corn- 
par. anatomist; 1804-1892. Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy ; Odontography ; A 
History of British Fossil Mammals and 
Birds; A History of British Fossil Reptiles. 

Ozanam, Antoine Frdddric, French scholar; 
1813-1853, Dante et la Philosophie catho- 
lique an XIH Sifecle; Les Poetes francis- 
cains en Italie au Kill Sifecle. 


Paine, Thomas, deistical writer; 1737-1809. 
The Rights of Man; The Age of Reason. 

Palacky, Francis, Bohemian scholar and 
historian; 1798-1876. History of the Bo- 
hemian People. 

Paley, Wm., D.D,, moral phil, ; 1743-1805. 
Principles of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy; Horse Paulinse; View of the Evidences 
of Christianity; Natural Theology. 

j Palgrave, Sir Francis, Mst,; 1788-1861. His- 
tory of Normandy and of England ; RisO 


and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth. 

Palgrave, Francis Turner, poet and editor of 
poetry; 1824-1897. Idylls and Songs; 
Hymns; Lyrical Poems; Visions of Eng- 
land ; Golden Treasury of English Lyrics ; 
Treasury of Sacred Song. 

Palgrave, Wm. Gifford, traveller; 1826-lSSS. 

A Narrative of a Year’s Journey through 
Central and Eastern Arabia; Hermann 
Agha: an Eastern Narrative; Ulysses: 01 % 
Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. 

Pallavicino, Pietro Sforza, Italian cardinal 
and historian; 1607-1667. Istoria del Con- 
cilio di Trento. 

Paludan-Muller, Frederik, Danish poet ; 
1809-1876. Amor and Psyche; Adam Homo: 
a Poem; Adonis: a mythological Poem; 

I var Ly kkes Historic. 

Park, Mungo, traveller; 1771-1806, Travels 
ill the Interior Districts of Africa. 

Parker, Theodore, Amer. theol ; 1810-1860. 
The Transient and Permanent in Chris- 
tianity; A Discourse of Matters pertaining 
to Religion; Sermons for the Times. 

Parkman, Francis, Amer. historian; 1823 . 

Pioneers of France in the New World; 
Discovery of the Great West; The Old 
Regime in Canada. 

Parnell, Thomas, D.D.,poet; 1679-1718. The 
Hermit; Battle of the Frogs and Mice; 
Nightpiece on Death. 

Parr, Samuel, D.D,, theol; 1747-1826. Dis- 
course on Education ; Letter from Iren- 
opolis to the Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis; 
Sermons. 

Pascal, Blaise, French mathematician and 
philosopher : 1623-1662. Lettres dcrites 
par Louis de Montalte k un Provincial de 
ses Amis; Pensdes sur la Religion. 

Pater,, Walter Horatio, essayist and miscel- 
laneous writer; 1839-1894. The Renais- 
sance : Studies in Art and Poetry ; Marius 
the Epicurean : his Sensations and Ideas ; 
Appreciations: with an Essay on Style; 
Plato and Platonism: a Series of Lectures; 
Imaginary Portraits. 

Paterculus, Velleius, Roman historian ; cir. 
B.C. 19— -A.!). 31. Compendium of Roman 
History. 

Patmore, Coventry, poet ; 1823-1897. The 
Angel in the House; The Unknown Eros; 
Amelia; The Children’s Garland; Barry 
Cornwall: a Memoir. 

Pattison, Mark, essayist; 1813-1884. Ten- 
dencies of Religious Thought in England ; 
Suggestions on Academical Organisation; 
Isaac Casaubon; Milton; Sermons; Me- 
moirs. 

Paulding, Jas. Kirke, Amer. misc. writer; 
1779-1860. The Backwoodsman ; The 
Dutchman’s Fireside: a Novel; Westward 
Ho! a Novel; Life of Washington; Slavery 
in the United States, 

Pauli, Georg Reinhold, German historian; 
1823-1882. Geschichte von England; Bil- 
der aus Altengland ; Auf satze zur Englische 
Geschichte. 

Pausanias, Greek writer ; fl. 2nd cent. Hel- 
lados Periegesis (Travels in Greece). Trans. 
Shilleto; Frazer. 

Payn, James, novelist; 1830-1898. Lost Sir 
Massingberd; A Woman’s Vengeance; Not 
Wooed but Won ; Thicker than Water ; 
The Heir of the Ages; The Burnt Million; 
Some Literary Recollections; Gleams of 
Memory: with some Reflections. 

Pearson, John, D.D., Bp., theol. ; 1612-1686. 
Expositionof the Creed; Sermons; Charges. 

Peele, George, dramatist; 1658-1608. Ar- 
raignement of Paris; Famous Chronicle of 
King Edward the First ; The Old Wives’ 
Tale. 

Pellico, Silvio, Italian poet and patriot; 
1789-1854. Le Mie Prigioni (My Prisons) ; 
the tragedies Laodamia and Francesca da 
Rinimi. 

Pennant, Thomas, LL.D., naturalist, &c. ; 
1726-1798. British Zoology; British Quad- 
rupeds; Arctic Zoology; Some Account 
of London; Tours in Scotland; Tour in 
W'ales. 

Pepys, Samuel; 1632-1703. Diary; Memoirs 
relating to the State of the Royal Navy. 
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Percy,Thonaas, D.D. ,Bp. ; 1728-1811. Reliques 
of Ancient English. Poetry; Hermit of 
Warkworth. 

Perraxilt, Charles, French poet and misc. 
writer; 1628-1703. Parallele des Anciens 
et des Modernes; Histoires on Contes du 
Temps passe (Cinderella, Pnss-in-Boots, 
and other fairy tales). 

Persius (Aulus Persius Macons), Roman sati- 
rical poet; 34-62 A.D. Satires. Trans. 
■Dry den; Gifford; Turner; Conington. 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, Swiss educa- 
tional reformer; 1745-1827. Leinhardt iind 
Gertrud (a social novel); "Wie Gertrud 
ihre Kinder iehrt. 

Petrarca, Francesco, Italian poet and human- 
ist; 1304-1374. Africa; Pdme (consisting 
of numerous sonnets to Laura, and other 
poems); I Tdonfi; De Viris Illustribus; 
Epistolse. 

Petrie, Wm, M. Minders, Egyptologist; 1853- 

. The Pyramids and Temple of Gizeh; 

A Season in Egypt ; Ten Years’ Digging in 
Egypt; History of Ancient Egypt; 'History 
of Egyptian Decorative Art. 

Petty (or Pettie), Sir Wm., pol. eeon, ; 1623- 
1687. Hihernice Delineatio ; Political 
Arithmetic. 

Pfeiffer, Ida (nde Reyer), German traveller ; 
1797-1858. Bine Frauenfarht urn die Welt. 

Pdeiderer, Otto, German theologian and 

philosopher; 1839 . Die Religion, ihr 

Wesen uiid ihre Geschichte; Der Paiilinis- 
mus; Religions-philosophie auf geachicht- 
licher Grundlage; Lectures on the Influ- 
ence of the Apostle Paul on the Develop- 
ment of Christianity (Hihbert Lectures). 

Pha3clriis, Roman fabulist; B.c. 20 — a.d. 40, 
Fables. Trans, Riley; Smart, 

Philips, Ambrose, poet; 1671-1749. The Dis- ' 
tressed Mother: a Tragedy; Pastorals, 
Epistles, Odes, and other Original Poems, 

Plulijjs, John, poet: 1676-1708. Blenheim: a 
Poem ; Cyder: a Poem in Two Books; The 
Splendid Shilling. 

Phillips, John, geol; 1800-1874. Illustrations 
of the Geology of Yorkshire; a Treatise on 
Geology. 

Philo- Judseus, Jewish-Greek writer; fl. B.c. 
1st cent. Creation of the World; Sacred 
History; Jewish Laws and Customs. Trans. 
Yonge. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, Italian 
theologian and philosopher; 1463-1494. 
Coneliisiones philosophicoe, cabalisticce, et 
theologicie. 

Pindar, Greek lyric poet; b.c. 523-442. 
Epinicia: Olympian, Pythian, Yemean, and 
Isthmian Odes. Trans. Turner; Moore; 
•Paley ; .Morice; Myens. 

Pinero, Arthur Wing, dramatist; 1855 . 

The Squire; The Magistrate; Sweet Laveii- 
dei'; The Second Mrs. Tauqueray. 

Pinkerton, John, hist. ; 1758-1826. Essay on 
Medals ; Letters on Literature ; Inquiry 
into the History of Scotland preceding the 
Reign of Malcolm III.; History of Scot- 
land from the Accession of the Stuarts to 
tliat of Mary ; General Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels, 

Piozjti, jMrs. (previously Thrale), misc. writer; 
1741-1821, Tile Three Warnings; Anec- 
dotes of the late Dr, Samuel Johnson; Auto- 
biography, Letters, and Literary Remains. 

Plancht?, las. R., dram, and misc. writer; 
17!')6-1S80. Charles XTI. : an Historic Drama ; 
History of British Costume; Cyclopedia of 
Costume; Recollections and Reflections. 

Plato, Greek philosopher; B.c. 430-347. Dia- 
logues; Epistles. Trans. Taylor; Jowett; 
Davies and Vaughan; Church; Wright, * 

Plautus, Titus Maccius, Roman comic writer; 
B.O. 254-184. Comedie.s. Trans. Riley; 
Sugdeii, 

Pliny, Caius Plinius Secundus (the Elder), 
Roman writer; 23-79. Natural History, 
Trans. Bostock; Riley; Church and. Brod- 
ribb. 

Pliny, Caius Plinius Cmcilius Secundus (the 
Younger), Roman writer; 61-113. Pane- 
gyric ; Epistles. Trans. Melnioth ; Bosan- 
quet. 

Plutarch, Greek writer; A.». 50-139. Parallel 
Lives of Illustrious Greeks and Romans; 


Moralia. Trans. Langhome ; Shilleto ; 
Stewart; Long; King; Collins. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, Amer. poet and writer 
of prose tales; 1811-1849. The Raven and 
other Poems; The ‘Bells; The Domain of 
Arnheira; Eureka, a Prose Poem; Tales of 
the Grotesque and Arabesque. 

Poggendorif, Johann Christian, German 
chemist and physician; 1796-1877. Bio- 
graphisch-litterarisches Handwbrterbueh 
zur Geschichte der Exakten Wissenschaf- 
ten; Geschichte der Physik. 

Poggio Bracciolini, Gian Francesco, Floren- 
tine scholar; 1380-1459. Historia ftoren- 
tina; B’acetiarum Liber; Letters; Essays. 

Poliziano (Politian), Angelo, Florentine 
scholar and poet; 1464-1494. Rime; 
Stanze; Orfeo (a drama). 

Pollok, Robert, poet; 1799-1827. The Course 
of Time. 

Polybius, Greek historian; B.c. 204-122. His- 
tory of Rome. Trans. Shuckburgh. 

Pomfret, John, poet; 1667-1703. The Choice : 
a Didactic Poem; Poems on Several Occa- 
sions. 

Ponce de Leon, Fray Luis, Spanish poet; 
1527-1591. Obras proprias y Traduciones. 

Pontoppidan, Erik, Danish writer; 1698- 
1764. Annals of the Banish Church; 
Natural History of Norway. j 

Poole, John, playwright; 1792-1879. Paul 
^ Pry; Deaf as a Post; Little Pedlington. 

Pope, Alexander, poet; 1688-1744. Essay on 
Criticism; Windsor Forest; R.ape of the 
Lock; Dunciad; Essay on Man; Moral 
Essays; Imitations of Horace; Translation 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Porson, Richard, class, scholar; 1759-1808. 
Adversaria; Tracts and Criticisms. 

Porter, Anna Maria, novelist; 1781-1832. The 
Hungarian Brothers; The Knight of St. 
John; The Barony ; Ballads and otherPoems. 

Porter, Jane, novelist; 1776-1850. Thaddeus 
of Warsaw; The Scottish Chiefs. 

Porter, Noah, Amer. philos. ; 1811-1892. The 
Human Intellect; Elements of Intellectual 
Science; Elements of Moral Science; Kant’s 
Ethics; a Critical Exposition. 

Porter, Sir Roht. Ker, ti'aveller ; 1775-1842. 
Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden; 
Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, and 
Ancient Babylonia. 

Porteus, Beilby, D.D., Bp., theol; 1731-1808, 
Death : a Poem ; Review of the Life and 
Character of Archbishop Seeker; Sermons. 

Pott, August Friedrich, German philologist; 
1802-1887. Etymologische Forschiingen 
auf dem Gebiet der Indogermanisclien 
Sprachen. 

Potter,^ John, D.D., Abp, of Canterbury, 
classics and theol. ; 1674-1747. Arclueologia 
Graeca; Discourse on Church Government, 

Praed,Winthrop Mackworth, poet; 1S02-1S39. 
A Letter of Advice ; The Vicar ; The Red 
B’isherman; Sir Nicholas. 

Prescott, Wm. Hickling, Amer. hist.; 1796- 
1859. History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella the Catholic; History of the 
Conquest of Mexico; History of the Con- 
quest of Peru. 

Provost d’Exiles, Antoine Francois (Abbd 
Prevost), French author ; 1697-1763. His- 
toire du Chevalier Desgrieux et de Manon 
Lescaut ; Mfimoires et Aventures d’un 
Homme de Qualitd ; Histoire gdnerale des 
Voyages. 

PiAvost-Paradol, Lucien Anatole, French 
diplomatist and author; 1829-1870. Essai 
sur THistoire XJniverselle; Essais de Poli- 
tique et de Literature ; Du R61e de la 
Famille dans TEducation. 

Price, Sir Uvedale; 1747-1829. Essay on the 
Picturesque. 

Prideaux, Humphrey, divine and scholar; 
1648-1724. Life of Mahomet; Directions 
to Church-wardens; Connection of the 
History of the Old and New Testament. 

Priestley, Dr. Joseph, philos. and divine; 
1733-1804. The Scripture Doctrine of Re- 
mission ; Institutes of N atural and Revealed 
Religion; History and Present State of 
Electricity. 


Pringle, Thomas, poet; 1789-1834. Eplienie- 
ridestor, Occasional Poems; I’eviotdale, and 
other Poems; African Sketches; Narrative 
of a Residence in South Africa. 

Prior, Matthew, poet; 1664-1721. The Coun- 
try Mouse and the City Mouse (with Charles 
Montagu); Poems on Several Occasions : 
consisting of Odes, Satyrs, and Epistles, 
with Translations and Imitations: I’ales; 
Alma ; or the Progress of the Jlind ; Solo- 
mon. 

Procter, Adelaide A., poetess; 1825-1804. 
Legends and Lyrics. 

Procter, Bryan Waller (‘ Barry Cornwall ’), 
poet; 1790-1874. Dramatic Scenes and 
other Poems; A Sicilian Story; English 
Songs, and other small Poems. 

Proctor, Richard A., astron. ; 1837-1888. Other 
Worlds than Ours; The vSun; iHyths and 
IMarvels of Astronomy; Other Suns than 
Ours; Old and New Astronomy. 

Propertius, Sextus Aurelius, Roman elegiac 
poet; B.C. 51-19. Elegies. Trans. Gan tillon; 
Davies. 

Prudeiitius, Anrelius Clemens, Roman poet; 
fi. 4th cent. Poems. 

Prudhon, Pierre Joseph, French scholar and 
socialist; 1809-1865. Essai de Graminaire 

! g4n^rale; Qit’est-ce que la Propridte? 

Prynne, Wm., polemical writer; 1600-1669. 
Histrio-Mastix. 

Pulci, Luigi, Florentine poet ; 1432-1487. II 
Morgante maggiore. 

Purchas, Sam., D.D., collector of voyages 
and travels; 1577-1026. Purchas: his Pil- 
grimage, or Relations of the World and 
the Religions observed in all Ages. 

Pushkin, Alexander Sergeyevich, Russian 
poet; 1799-1837. Prisoner of the Cauca- 
sus; Fountain of Bakchiserai ; Eugene 
Onegin; The Gypsies; Boris Goduhoif; 
Poltava. 

Puttenham, Geo. ; 1530-1600. Arte of English 
Poesie. 


Quarles, Francis, poet, &c. ; 1692-1644. Ar- 
galus and Parthenia; Divine Poems; Divine 
Fancies; Emblems; Hieroglyphikes of the 
Life of Man. 

Qiiatrefages de Br^au, Jean Louis Arniaiid 
de, French naturalist; 1810-1892, Souvenirs 
d’un Naturaliste ; Unit4 de I’Esp^Jce 
humaine; Histoire gen^rale des Races 
hiimaines. 

Quatrem^re, Etienne Marc, French Orien- 
talist; 1782-1857. Rechcrches snrla Langiie 
et la Litt^rature de I’Egypte; 3I61aiiges 
d’Histoire et de Philologie Orientale. 

Quesnay, Francois, French physician and 
political economist; 1694-1774. Tableaux 
Ecoiiomiques; Jllenients de la Philosophie 
rurale. 

Quesnel, Pasquier, French oratorian; 1034- 
1719. R(5flexions morales sur le Nouveau 
Testament. 

Qiidtelet, Lambert Adolphe Jacques. Belgian 
statistician; 1796-1874, Sur I’Homrae et 
le Ddveloppement de ses Facultes; L’An- 
thropomdtrie : on Blesure des diffdrentes 
Facultes de THomme. 

Quevedo Villegas, Francisco Gomez de, 
Spanish poet and raise, wuiter; 1580-1645. 
The Policy of God; HellReforraed; Visions; 
History of the Sharper Pablos of Segovia. 

Quinet, Edgar, French poet and scholar; 
1803-1875. Aliasu<5rus; Napoleon; Prome- 
th^e; Du Gf^nie des Religions; Histoire de 
nies Id6es; La Revolution; La Ordation; 
La Republique; L’Esprit Nouveau. 

Quintilian, Marcus Fabiiis Quintilianus, Ro- 
man rhetorician; 40-118 A.D. De Institu- 
tione Oratoria. Trans. Watson. 


Rabelais, Franqois, French ecclesiastic and 
humorist; 1483-1553. Gargautua; Paii- 
tagruel. 

Racine, Jean Baptiste, French dramatist; 
1639-1699. LaTh(ibaide: oulesFrbres En- 
nemis; Alexandre le Grand ; Andromaque; 
Les Plaideurs ; Britannicus ; Iphiginie 
en Aulide; B^r<inice; Mithridate; Phfedre; 
Esther; Atlialie; M^moires. 

Radcliife, Mrs., novelist; 1764-1823. A Sici- 
lian Romance; The Romance of the Forest; 
The Mysteries of Udolpho; The Italian. 
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Ealeigli, Sir Walter, hist, and poet; 1552- 
V 1618. The Discovery of Guiana; History 

i of the World; Poems. 

Balston, William ilalston Shedden, Paissian 
scholar; 1828-1889. Songs of the Eussian 
I'eople, as illustrative of Slavonic Mytho- 
logy an d liiissian Social Life ; Russian Folk- 
Tiiles; Early Russian History: Four Lec- 
tures delivered at Oxford. 

Ramd, Louise de la (‘Ouida’), novelist; 1840 

. Strathmore ; Ujider Two Flags; 

Idalia ; Folle Farine ; Pascarel ; Moths ; 
Guilderoy; Two Offenders; The Tower of 
Taddeo; The Silver Christ, 

. Ramsay, Allan, Scotch poet; 1685-175S. The 
Gentle Shepherd; Poems; Thirty Fables. 

Ramsay, Sir Aiidw. Crorabie, geoL; 1814-1892. 
Old Glaciers of North Wales and Switzer- 
land ; Physical Geography and Geology of 
Great Britain, 

Ramsay, Sir Geo., polit. econ., &c.; 1800-1871. 
Essay on the Distribution of Wealth; Poli- 
tical Discourses. 

Ramus, Petrus (Pierre de la Rarade), French 
philosopher; 1515-1671. Dialecticse Par- 
titiones; Dialectique. 

Randolph, Thos., poet; 1606-1634, Poems, 
Translations, and Plays. 

B,anlce, Leopold von, German historian; 
1795-1886. Die romischen Papste, ihre- 
Kirche und ihr Staat, im 16 imd 17 Jahr- 
hundert; Deutsche Geschiclite ini Zeitalter 
der Reformation; Englische Geschichte; 
Weltgeschichte. 

Rapin de Thoyras, Paul de, French historian; 
1661-1725. Histoire d’Augleterre. 

Eask, Rasmus Christian, Danish philologist; 
1787-1832. Snorra Edda; Edda Saemimdar; 
Singalesisk Skriftlacre. 

Raumer, Friedrich Ludwig Georg von, Ger- 
man historian; 1781-1873. Geschichte 
Europas seit dem Ende des 15 Jahrhun- 
derts; Beitriige zur neuerii Geschichte; 
Lebenserinnerungen and Briefwechsel. 

Raumer, Karl Georg von, German geogra- 
pher and naturalist; 17S3-1SC5. Geschichte 
der Padagogik; Geognostische Fragmente; 
Leben von ihm Selbst erzUhlt. 

Ravijrnan, Gustave Frangois Xavier Dela- 
croix de, French Jesuit preacher and apo- 
logist; 1795-1858. De I’Existence et de 
LTnstitiit de.s J«5suites; Cldment XIII. and 
CTdment XIV. 

Rawlinson, Rev. Geo., hist.; 1815 . His- 

torical Evidence of the Truth of the Scrip- 
ture Records (Bainpton Lectures); The 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World; The Sixth Great Oriental 
, Monarchy of Parthia; The Seventh or 
' Sassaiiian Empire; History of Ancient 
Egypt ; History of Phmnicia. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry Creswicke, Orientalist; 
1810-1895. Commentary on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Babylon and Assyria; Out- 
line of the History of Assyria; England 
and Russia in tlie East ; The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia (with Norris 
and Smith). 

Ray, John, naturalist; 1627-1704. Catalogus 
Plantarum Anglise; Methodus Plantarum; 
Synopsis Methodica Animaliurn; Collection 
of Proverbs. 

Reach, Angus B., raise, writer; 1821-1856. 
Leonard Lindsay; or, The Story of a Buc- 
caneer; Clement Lorimer: a Romance; 
Claret and Olives, from the Garonne to 
the Rhone. 

Reade, Charles, novelist; 1814-1884. Peg 
Woffington; Christie Johnstone; It is 
Never Too Late to Mend; The Cloister and 
the Hearth; Hard Cash; Griffith Gaunt; 
Put Yourself in his Place; Plays. 

Reaumur, Ren«5 Antoine Ferehault de, 
French physicist and naturalist; 1683- 
1757. M«5moires pour servir h, I’Histoire des 
Insectes. 

Reclus, Jean Jacques :lElys^e, French geo- 
grapher; 1830 . La Terre; Nouvelle 

Geographic universelle. 

Reeve, Clara, novelist ; 1725-1803. The Old 
English Baron; The Progress of Romance; 
Poems. 

Eegnard, Jean Frangois, French comic poet 
and dramatist; 1656-1709. Le Joueur; Les 
Folies araoureiises; Le L^gataire uiiiversel; 
La Provengale. 


Regnier, Mathurin, French poet and satirist; 
1573-1613. (Euvres— Satires, Jipitres, jiie* 
gies, ispigrarames, et Sonnets. 

Reid, Capt. Mayne, novelist; 1818-1883. The 
Rifle Rangers; The Scalp Hunters; The 
War Trail; The Boy Hunter; The Qua- i 
droon; The Headless Horseman. 

Rei 1, Thos., philosopher; 1710-1796. Inquiry 
into the Human Mind on the Principles of 
Common Sense; Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man; Essays on the Active 
Powers of Man. 

R^musat, Jean Pierre Abel, Fi'eiich Sinolo- 
gist ; 1788-1832.^ Recherches sur les Lan- 
gnes tartares; Isldments de la grammaire 
Cliinoise; Melanges asiatiqnes. 

R<5musat, Charles Frangois Marie, Comte de, 
French raise, writer; 1797-1876. L’Angle- 
terre an xvill® Sifecle; Histoire de Philoso- 
phie en Angleterre de Bacon k Locke. 

R(5musat, Madame (Comtesse) de, French 
writer; 1780-1821. Memoirs; Letters. 

Renan, Joseph Ernest, French orientalist 
and biblical scholar; 1823-1892. Histoire 
gen(Srale et Systeme compard des Langiies 
s^mitiques ; Histoire des Origines du 
Christianisme— Vie de J^sus : Les ApOtres: 
Saint Paul : L’ Antichrist ; Les Evangilea et 
lasecondeG6n^ration Chr^tienne: L’figlise 
Chr(itienne: Marc-AurMe et la Fin du 
Monde antique; L’Histoire du Peuple 
d’Israel; L’ Avenir de la Science; Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse. 

Retz, Jean Frangois Paul di Gondi, French 
cardinal and politician; 1614-1679. 
moires; (Euvres. 

Reuchlin, Johann, German humanist; 1465- 
1522. Vocabularius breviloquus; Rudi- 
menta Linguas hebraicaj; De Verbo miri- 
fleo; De Arte cabbalistica. 

Reuss, Eduard, German theologian; 1804- 
1891. Geschichte der lieiligen Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments; Geschichte der 
heiligen Schriften des Alien Testaments; 
Histoire de la Th^ologie chrdtieime au 
Sifecle aijostolique; Histojre du Canon des 
Saintes jGcritures dans I'Eglise chrdtienne. 


Rechtfertigmig und Versohnung; Die {(■ 

christliche Vollkommenheit ; Geschichte 
des Pietismus. 

Ritter, Heinrich, German philosopher; 1791- 
1869. Allgenieine Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie; Die Christliche Philosophie. 

Ritter, Karl, German geographer; 1779-1859, 

Europa; Die Erdkunde im Verhiiltnisse 
zur Natur und zur Geschichte des Men- 
schen. 

Robertson, Rev. Fred. Wm., preacher; ISIG- 
1853. Sermons ; Lectures and Addresses; 

Letters. 

Robertson, Thos. Wm., dramatist; 1829-1S71. 

David Garrick; Ours; Caste; Play; School. 

Robertson, 'Will., D.D., historian; 1721-1793. 

History of Scotland (during the reigns of 
Mary and James VI.); History of the Reign 
of the Emperor Charles V.; The History 
of America. 

Robinson, Edward, biblical scholar; 1794- 
1863. Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, diarist; 1775-1867. 

Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspond- 
ence. 

Rochester, Earl of, poet; 1647-1680. Valen- 
tinian: a Tragedy; Poems; Familiar Letters. 

Rodbertus, Johann Karl, German socialistic 
economist; 1805-1875, Zur Kentniss un- 
serer staatswirthschaftlichen Zustiinde ; 

Brief e und Aufsatze, 

Rogers, Henry, philosopher; 1806-1877. The 
Eclipse of Faith ; Selections from the Cor- 
respondence of R. E. H. Greyson; The 
Superhuman Origin of the Bible. 

Rogers, James Edwin Tliorold, economist; 

1823-1890. A Manual of Political Economy; 

A History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England ; Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages: the History of English Laboiir; 

i The Economic Interpretation of History; 

The Industrial and Commercial History of 

I England. 

i Rogers, Samuel, poet; 1763-1855. The Plea- 

j sures of Memory, and other Poems ; Italy; 

I a Poem; Recollections. 


Reuter, Fritz, German poet and humorist (in 
Platt-Deutsch); 1810-1874. Liluschen und 
Rimels; KemHlisung; Olle Kamellen ; TJt 
de Franzosentid ; Ut mine Festungstid; 
lit mine Stromtid. 

R(5ville, Albert, French Protestant theolo- 
gian; 1826 Histoire dn Dogme de la 

Divinity de Jesus Christ; Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated by the Native Religious of Mexico 
and Peru (Hibbert Lectures). 

Reybaud, ISIarie Roch Louis, French sociolo- 
gist and misc. writer; 1799-1879. JEtudes 
sur les Reform ateurs on Socialistes mo- 
dernes; Etudes sur le R(§gime des Manu- 
factures; J(i5r6ine Paturot k la Recherche 
d’une Position sociale; JdrOrae Paturot k 
la Recherche de la meillure des Rdpub- 
liques. j 

Reynolds, Fred., dramatist; 1766-1841. The 1 
Dramatist; Laugh When You Can; The ; 
Will ; Folly as it Flies ; Speculation ; For- 
tune’s Fool. 

Ricardo, David, pol. econ.; 1772-1823. On 
the Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation. 

Richardson, Dr. Benj. Ward, hygiene ; 1828- 
1896. Alcohol, its Action and its Use; 
Hygeia, a Model City of Health ; The 
Health of Nations. 

Richardson, Sam,, novelist; 1689-1761. Pam- 
ela; Clarissa Harlowe; Sir Charles Grandi- 
son. 

Richter, Johann Paul Friedrich (Jean Paul), 
Germ an poet, humorist, and romancer; 1763- 
1825. Leben des vergniigten Sehulraeister- 
leiiis Maria Wuz in Auethal; Die urisicht- 
bare Loge; eine Biographic; Hesperus; 
Oder 45 Hundsposttage : eine Biographie; 
Blumen- Friiclit- und Dornenstiicke: oder 
Ehestand, Tod und Hochzeit des Armen- 
advocaten F. S. Siebenkas; Leben des 
Quintus Fixleiu; Titan; Levana: Oder 
Erziehlehre; Vorschule der Aesthetik. 

Priddell, Hen, Scott, Scotch poet; 1798-1870. 
Songs of the Ark, with other Poems; Songs 
j and Miscellaneous Pieces. 

f Ritschl, Albrecht, German theologian; 1822- 
1 1889. Die Christliche Lehre von der 


Rohlfs, Gerhard, German traveller and 
author; 1832-1896. Reise dureh Marokko; 
Land uud Volk in Afrika; Quer dinch 
Afrika. 

Roland, Madame, French writer; 1754-1793. 
Mt^moires; Lettres. 

Eollin, Charles, French historian; 1661-1741. 
Traitd des Etudes; Histoire ancienne; 
Histoire romaine. 

Romanes, Professor George John, LL.D., 
F.R.S., naturalist; 1848-1894. Animal In- 
telligence ; The Scientific Evidences of 
Organic Evolution ; Mental Evolution in 
Animals; Mental Evolution in Man; Origin, 
of Human Faculty; Thoughts on Religious 
Problems ; The Darwinian Theory. 

Roinilly, Sir Samuel, M.P., pol.; 1757-1818. 
Observations on the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land; Speeches in the House of Comnions. 

Ronsard, Pierre de, French poet; 1524-1535. 
Odes; Amours; Hymns; QSuvres completes. 

Roscher, Wilhelm, German political econom- 
ist; 1817-1894. System der Volks%virth- 
schaft; Die Nationalbkonoraie des Acker- 
banes; Grmidlagen derNationalokoriomie. 

Roscoe, Will., historian; 1753-1831. Life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; Life and Pontificate of 
Leo X.; Poems. 

Roscommon, Earl of, poet; 1633-1684. Poems; 
Horace’s Art of Poetry made English. 

Rosenkranz, Karl, German philosopher; 
1805-1879. Psychologie; Encyclopadie der 
theologischen Wissenschafteu. 

Rosenmiiller, Ernst Friedrich Karl, German 
Orientalist and Biblical scholar; 1768-1835. 
Analecta arabica; Scholia in Vetus Testa- 
mentum ; Handbiich der biblischeii Alter- 
thumskunde. 

Rosmini (Antonio Rosmini Serbati); Italian 
ecclesiastic ami philosopher; 1797-1865. 
Nuovo Saggio suH’Origine delle Idee (New 
Essay on the Origin of Ideas); Psychology; 
Theosophy; System of Pliilosophy. 

Ross, Alex., misc. writer; 1590-1654. A View 
of all the Religions in the World. 

Ross, Alex., Scotch poet; 1699-1784. Hele- 
nore: or, The Fojjtunate Shepherdess. 
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Eoss, Sir James Clark, navigator; 1800-1S62. 
Voyage of Discovery in Southern Hegious, 

Eoss Sir John, navigator; 1777-1856. Voyage 
of Discovery; Second Voyage of Discovery 
in Search of a North-west Passage; Me- 
moir of Admiral Lord de Saumarez. 

Eossetti, Christina G-., poetess; 1830-1895. 
Goblin Market, and other Poems; The 
Princess Progress, and other Poems; A 
Pageant, and other Poems; Time Flies: a 
Heading Diary ; The Face of the Deep : a 
Devotional Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse. 

Ecsaetti, Dante Gabriel, poet; 182S-1882. 
The Portrait; The Blessed Damozel; Poems; 
Ballads and Sonnets; The Early Italian 
Poets. 

Eothe, Eiclmrd, German theologian and 
philosopher ; 1799-1867. Die Anfiinge der 
Christliclien Kirche und ihrer Verfassung; 
Theologische Ethik; Dogmatik. 

Eotrou, Jean de, French dramatist; 1609- 
1650. Le Vdritable Saint Genest; Don Ber- 
trand; Venceslas. 

Eouget de Lisle, Claude Joseph, French 
soldier and poet; 1760-1836. Essais en 
Vers et en Prose; Marseillaise. 

Eousseau, Jean Baptiste, French poet; 1670- 
1741. Sacred Odes,, Epigrams, <fcc. 

Eousseau, Jean Jacques, Genevese philoso- 
pher; 1712-1778. Discours sur les Arts et 
les Sciences; Discours sur I’Inegalitd parrai 
les Homines; La Nouvelle Hdloise; Dii 
Coritral Social: ou Principes du Droit 
politique; :6raile: ou, de I’jSducation; 
Confessions; Les E6veries du Promenenr 
solitaire; Lettres, 

Eowe,Nicholas, dramatist; 1674-1718. Tamer- 
lane: a Tragedy; The Fair Penitent: a 
Traged;^; Jane Shore: a Tragedy; Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, translated into English verse. 

Eowley, Will., dram.; works 1007-1663. A 
New Wonder, a Woman Never Vext; All’s 
Lost by Lust; a Tragedy; A Match at 
Midnight; A Shoemaker a Gentleman. 

Biickert, Friedrich, Geman poet and Orien- 
talist; 1788-1866. Liebesfriihling (a collec- 
tion of lyrics); Gesammelte Gedichte; Die 
Weislieit des Brahmaneii; Dramas, &c. 

Eiineberg, Johan Ludwig, Finnish writer 
of Swedish poetry ; 1804-1877. The Grave 
in Perrho; The Elk-hunters; Christmas 
Eve ; Hanna ; Nadeshda ; Ensign Stal’s 
Stories; King Fjalar; The Kings at Sala- 
mis. 

Buskin, John, LL.D., art critic; 1819 — 
Modern P'ainters; The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture; The Stones of Venice; Unto 
this Last; The Ethics of the Dust; The 
Crown of Wild Olive; Fors Clavigera; 
Aratra Pentelici: Six Lectures on the Ele- 
ments of Sculpture; Poems; Prmterita; an 
Autobiography; Letters Addressed to a 
College Friend during the years 1840-45, 

Bussell, John, Earl, biog.; 1792-1878. The 
The Life of Lord William Bussell; Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Europe from the Peace of 
Utrecht; The Correspondence of John, 
Fourth Duke of Bedford; Life, Diary, and 
Letters of Thomas Moore; The Life and 
Times of Charles James Fox; Don Carlos: 
a Tragedy. 

Bussell, Wm. Clark, novelist; 1844 . John 

Hohlsworth, Chief Mate; The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor; Marooned; The Bomance 
of Jenny Harlowe; Betwixt the .Forelands; 
My Shipmate Louise; My Danish Sweet- 
heart ; The Good Ship Mohock. 

Bussell, Wm. Howard, journal, and hist.; 

1821 . The British Expedition to the 

Crimea; My Diary during the last Great 
War; The Prince of Wales’s Tour: a Diary 
in India ; Hesperothen : Notes from the 
United States, Canada, and the Far West. 

Butherford, Bev. Samuel, theol. ; 1000-1661. 
Plea for Paul’s Presbyteries in Scotland; 
Divine Bight of Church Government ; Lex 
Bex; Letters. 

Buxton, Geo. A. Fred., traveller; 1821-1848. 
Adventures in Mexico and the Bocky 
Mountains; Life in the Far West. 

Byle, John Charles, Bp.; 1816 . Christian 

Leaders of the Last Century; Expositoiy 
Thoughts on the Gospels; Tracts, &c. 

Bymer, Thos., antiq,; X638-1714. The Tra- I 
gedies of the Last Age considered; Fcedera, 


Conventiones, Liter© et cujuscumque gen- 
eris Acta Publica inter Beges Angli© et 
alios quosvis Imperatores, Beges, Ponti- 
fices, Principes vel Communitates. 


Sabine, Sir Ed., physicist; 1788-1883. Varia- 
bility of the Intensity of Magnetism upon 
Slany Parts of the Globe; Observations on 
Days of Unusual Magnetic Disturbances; 
Memoirs in Philosophical Transactions. 

Sachs, Hans, German poet, dramatist, and 
reformer; 1494-1576. Die Wittenbergisch 
Nachtigall; Schwanke; Sehr herrliehe 
schcene und warhafte Gedicht; innumer- 
able pieces in almost every department of 
poetry. 

Sackville, Thos., Earl of Dorset, poet; 1536- 
1608. Gorbodiic: a Tragedy (with Thomas 
Norton); Induction to the Mirror for 
Magistrates. 

Sacy, Antoine Isaac, Baron Sylvestre de, 
French Orientalist; 1758-1838. Chresto- 
mathie arabe; Graramaire arabe; Antholo- 
gie graramaticalo arabe; L’Exposd de la 
Beligion des Druses. 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles Auj^ustin, French 
poet, critic, and misc. writer; 1804-1809. j 
Podsies Completes; Voluptd; Histoire du | 
Port Boyal; Critiques et Portraits littdr- 1 
aires; Portraits contemporains; LaGalerie I 
de Femmes cdBbres ; Causeries du Lundi ; 
Nouveaux Lundis; Correspondence. 

Saint-l3vremond, Charles de Marguetel de 
Saint-Denis, Seigneur de, French critic 
and misc. writer; 1618-1703, La Comddie 
des ,A.caddmistes; Bdfiexions sur les divers 
Gdnies du Peuple romain. 

St. John, Jas. Aug., travels, &c.; 1801-1876. 
Anatomy of Society; Egypt and Moham- 
med Ali; The Hellenes: the Manners and 
Customs of Ancient Greece ; Isis : an 
Egyptian Pilgrimage; The King and the 
Veil: a Novel; Life of Sir Walter Baleigh. 

Saint-Pierre, Jacques Henri Bernadin de, 
3?reuch misc. writer; 1737-1814, Voyage h 
rile de France; :6tudesde la Nature; Paul 
et Virginia; La Chanmidre Indienne. 

Saintsbury, George, critic; 1845 . A Short 

History of French Literature; A History 
of Elizabethan Literature; Essays in Eng- 
lish Literature; Essays ou French Novelists. 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henri, Comte de, 
French socialist; 1675-1825. Du Systdme 
industriel; Bdorganisation de la Socidtd 
Eiiropdemie; Nouveau Christianisme. 

Saint-Simon, Louis de Bouvroy, Due de, 
French witer; 1766-1765. Mdmoires. 

Saint -Victor, Paul de, French critic and 
misc. writer ; 1827-1831. Hommes et 
Dienx; Les deux Masques, Tragddie-Comd- 
die; Barbares et Bandits: la Prusse et la 
Commune. 

Sala, Geo. Augustus, misc. writer; 1828-1895. 
Twice Bound the Clock ; A Journey due 
North; A Journey due South; My Diary in 
America in the Midst of War; America 
Bevisited; Dutch Pictures; Strange Adven- 
tures of Captain Dangerous; William 
Hogarth: Essays on the Man, the Work, 
and the Times; Life and Adventures of 
George Aiigustus Sala. 

Sallust (Cains Sallustius Crispus), Boman 
historian; B.C. 86-34. BelliimCatilinarhim; 
Bellum Jugurthinum, Trans. Watson; 
Gordon; Eose; Stewart; Murphy; Pollard. 

Salmasius, Claudius (Claude da Saumaise), 
French scholar ; 1688-1658. Defeiisio 
Begia pro Carolo I 

Sand, George (Armandiiie, or Amantine, 
Lucile Anrore Dupin, Baronne Dudevant), 
French novelist and misc. writer; 1804- 
1876. Ldlia; Jacques; Mauprat; Consuelo; 
Comtesse de Budolstadt; Lucrezia Floriani ; 
La Mare an Diable; Francois le Champi; 
La petite Fadette; Le Marquis de Villemer; 
Elle et Lui; Histoire de ma Vie. 

I Sandeau, Leonard Sylvain Jules, French 
1 novelist and dramatist; 1811-1883. Mari- 
ana; Le Docteur Herbeau; La jMaison de 
Penarvan; Jean de Thommeray; Le Gen- 
dre de M. Poirier; La Pierre de Touche 
(both with G. V. E. Augier). 

Sandys, George, poet; 1577-1644. A Belation 
of a Journey begun a.B. 1610; Translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses; Paraphrase on i 
the Divine Poems. 


Sardou, Victorien, French dramatist; 1831 

. Monsieur Garat; Les Prds Saint- 

Gervais ; Nos Iiitiraes ; La Patrie ; Les 
Vieux Garmons; La Famille Benolton; lla- 
bagas; Daniel Bochat; La Tosca; La 
Haine; LaTerreur, 

Sarpi, Pietro (Fra Paolo), Italian ecclesiastic 
and historian; 1552-1623. Istoria del 
ConcilioTridentino (History of the Council 
of Trent): Istoria del Interdetto (History 
of the Interdict). 

Savage, Marmion WL, novelist; 1823-1872. 
Bachelor of the Albany; My Uncle the 
Curate ; The Woman of Business. 

Savage, Bieh,, poet; 1696-1743. The Tragedy 
of Sir Thomas Overbury; The Bastard; a 
Poem; The Wanderer: a Moral Poem. 

Savigny, Friedrich Karl von, German jurist; 
1779-1861. Geschichte des rdmischen 
Bechts im Mittelalter; System des heuti- 
gen rbraischen Bechts; Das Obligation- 
enrecht, 

Savile, Sir Henry, scholar; 1549-1622. Berum 
Anglicaruin Scriptores post Bajdam Praeci- 
piii; Commentaries Concerning Boman 
Warfare. 

Saxe, John Godfrey, LL.D., Amer. poet; 1816- 
1887. The Flying Dutchman; Clever Stories 
of Many Nations, rendered in Bhyine; 
Humorous and Satirical Poems; The Mas- 
querade, and other Poems. 

Say, Jean Baptiste. French economist; 1767- 
1832. Traitd d’jSconomie politique ; Me- 
langes et Correspondance. 

Sayce, Arch. Henry, philol.; 1846 . The 

Principles of Comparative Philology; In- 
troduction to the Science of Language; On 
the Origin and Growth of Beligion as illus- 
trated by the Beligion of the Aiicient Baby- 
lonians (Hibbert Lectures); The Hittites: 
the Story of a Forgotten Empire; The 
‘Higher Criticism ’ and the Verdict of the 
Monuments. 

Scaliger, Joseph Justus, French classical 
scholar ; 1540-1609. De Emendatione 
Temporum; Thesaurus Temporum; De Be 
Nummaria; Epistol©; Lettres. 

Scarron, Paul, French poet and dramatist; 
1610-1660. Le Typhon: ou la Gigantoma- 
chie; Jodelet: ou leMaitre Valet; Le trois 
Dorothdes; ou Jodelet souffletd; L’Hdritier 
ridicule: ou la Dame intdressde. 

Schaff, Philip, Swiss- Araer. bibl. scholar; 
1819-1893. History of the Christian Ch urch ; 
The Creeds of Christendom. 

Scheffel, Joseph Victor von, German poet 
and romancer; 1826-1880. Der Trompeter 
von Shcldngen: ein Sang vom Oberiiiein; 
Ekkehard; Gaudeamus; Gedichte: Juni- 
perus: Geschichte eines Kreuzfahrers. 

Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph, Ger- 
man philosopher; 1773-1854. Jdeen zu 
einer Phiiosophie der Natur; Von der 
Weltseele; System des transcendentalen 
Idealismiis; Ueber das Verhaltniss des 
Bealen und Idealen in der Natui*. 

Schenkel, Daniel, German theologian ; 1813- 

1885. Das Wesen des Protestantismus J 
Das Prinzip des Protestantismns ; Der 
Unionsberuf des evangelisclien Protest- 
antismus; Die christliche Dogmatik vom 
Standpunkt des Gewissens; Da's character- 
bild Jesu. 

Scherer, Edmond Henri Adolphe, French 
literai;y critic; 1815-1889. De I'Etat actnel 
de TEglise Bdformde en France; Etudes 
critiques sur laLittdrature contemporairie; 
Melanges de critique religieuse; Melanges 
d'Histoire religieuse. 

Scherer, Wilhelm, German historian; 1841- 

1886. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich, Ger- 
man poet, dramatist, and historian; 1769- 
1805. Die Biiuber; Don Karlos; Wallen- 
stein; Maria Stuart; Jungfrau von Orleans; 
Wilhelm Tell; Geschichte des dreissig- 
jaiirigen Kriegs; Briefe liber die ©sthet- 
ische Erziehungdes Menschengeschlechts; 
Briefe; Gedichte. 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, German poet 
and critic; 1767-1845. Ueber dramatisohe 
Kunst und Literatur; Vorlesiingen; Ueber 
Theorie und Geschichte der bildenden 
Kiinste; Charakteristiken und Kritiken 
(with F. von Schlegel) ; Poetische Werke ; 
CEuvres dcrites en Frangais. 


Bclilegel, Friederich von, German critic and 
misc. writer; 1772-1829. Liiciude; Ge- 
schichte der Poesie der Griechen imd 
Eomer; GescMciite der alten nnd neuen 
Litteratur; Philosophie der Geschichte; 
Philosophic des Lebens ; Sammtliche 
Werke. 

Schleicher, August, German philologist; 
1S21-1S68. Zur vergleiclienden Sprachen- 
geschichte; Die Sprachen Eiiropas; Com- 
X>endiuni der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der Indo-germanischeii Sprachen. 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst Daniel, 
German theologian; 17G8-1834. Der 
christliche Glaube nach den Grundsatzen 
der Evangelisehen Kirche im Ziisammen- 
hang dargestellt; Die Christliche Sitte; 
Das Leben Jesu. 

Schlieniann, Heinrich, German Hellenist 
and archmologist ; 1822-1890. Mykenae; 
Ilios, StadtundLand derTrojaner; Orcho- 
inenos ; Troja ; Tiryns : der prahistorische 
Falast der Kbnige von Tiryns. 

Schlosser, Friedrich Christoph, German his- 
torian; 1776-1801. Geschichte des 18 Jahr- 
hunderts; WeltgesohichtefUr das Deutsche 
Volk. 

Schlozer, August Ludwig, German historian; 
1737-1809. Hordisohe Geschichte; Welt- 
geschichte. 

Scholten, Jan Hendrik, Dutch theologian; 
1811-1885. Historisch-Kritische Inleiding 
tot tie Schrifteu des Hieuwen Testaments; 

, Het Paulinisch Evangelie; Het Evangelie 
naar Johannes. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, German philosopher, 
1788-1860. Ueber die vierfache Wurzel 
des Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde; eine 
philosophische Abhandlung; Die Welt als 
Wille mid Vorstellung (The World as Will 
and Idea); Ueber den Willen in der Hatur; 
Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik. 

Schrader, Eberhard, German Assyriologist; 

1S36 _ Die Keilinschriften und das 

Alte Testament ; Keilinschriften und 
Gcsehichtsforschung; Prehistoric Antiqui- 
ties of the Aryan Peoples. 

Schultz, Hermann, German theologian ; 

1836 . Alttestamentliche Theologie; 

Die Lehre von der Gottheit Christi; Zur 
Lehre vom heiligen Abendmahl. 

Schwegler, Albert, German philos. and theo- 
logian; 1819-1857. Geschichte der Philo- 
sopliie (History of Philosophy) ; Das 
Nachapostolische Zeitalter; Geschichte 
der Griechischen Philosophie. 

Scot, Beginald; 1538-1599. Discoverie of 
Witchcraft. 

Scott, Michael, novelist; 1789-1835. Tom 
Cringle's Log; The Cruise of the Midge. 

Scott, I'hos., D.D., theol. 1747-1821. Force 
of Truth, Essays on the most Important 
Subjects in Beligion; The Holy Bible, ivith 
Explanatory Xotes. 

Scott, Wni. Bell, poet and painter; 1811- 
1890. Poems of a Painter; Poems; A 
Poet's Harvest Home; Albert Durer; The 
Little Masters. 

Scott, Sir Walter, poet, novelist, and hist.; ' 
1771-1832. Lay of the Last Alinstrel; Mar- j 
mion; The Lady of the Lake; Bokeby; The | 
Lord of the Isles; Waverley; Guy Manner- : 
ing; The Antiquary; Bob Boy; The Black 
Dwarf; Old Mortality; The Heart of Mid- 
lothian; The Bride of Lammermoor; A 
Legend of Montrose; Ivanlioe; The Monas- 
tery; The Abbot; Kenilworth; The For- 
tunes of Nigel; The Pirate; Peveril of 
the Peak; Quentin Durward; St. Bonan’s 
Well; Eedgaimtlet; The Betrothed; The 
Talisman; Woodstock; Fair Maid of Perth; 
Chronicles of the Canongate; Anne of 
Geierstein; Cotmt Bobert of Paris; Castle 
Dangerous; Life of Napoleon Buonaparte; 
Life of Swift; Tales of a Grandfather. 

Scribe, Augustin lugbne, French dramatist 
and novelist ; 1791-1861. Une Chaine ; 
Le Verre d'Eau; Adrienne Lecouvreur; 
FraDiavolo; Bobert leDiable; Les Hugue- 
nots ; La Joive ; Le Propbfete ; L’Etoile du 
Nord. 

Scuddiy, Madeleine, French novelist ; 1607- 
1701. Artambne: on le grand Cyrus; Cldlie: 
histoire romaine. 

S^billot, Paul, French folklorist; 1843 . 

Traditions et Superstitions de la Haute 
Bretagne ; Gargantua dans les Traditions 


populaires; L^gendes, Croyances, et Super- 
stitions de la Mer. 

Sedgwick, Catherine Maria, Amer. novelist; 
1789-1867. Bedwood: a Novel; The Lin- 
woods: a Novel; Tales and Sketches. 

Sedley, Sir Chas., dramatist; 1639-1701. The 
Mulberry Garden; a Comedy; Bellamira, 
or, The Mistress: a Comedy; Poems; Songs. 

Seeley, Prof. Sir John B,, K.C.M.G., hist.; 
1834-1895. Ecce Homo; Natural Beligion; 
The Expansion of England; Lectures and 
Essays, 

Sdgur, Philippe Paul, Comte de, French 
historian ; 1780-1873. Histoire de Na- 
poldon et de la Grande Armde pendant 
I’Ann^e 1812; M^moires. 

Selclen, John, polit. writer; 1584-1654. Titles 
of Honour; History of Tithes. 

S^naucour, Jitienne Pivert de, French 
author; 1770-1846. Bdveries siu* la Nature 
primitive de THomme; Obermaun; Libres 
Meditations d’un Solitaii’e inconnu. 

Seneca, Lucius Annseus, Eoman philosophical 
writer; 2-65. Treatises: On Anger; On 
Providence; On Tranquillity of Mind; On 
the Steadfastness of the Wise Man; On 
Clemency (addressed to the Emperor Nero); 
On Benefits; On Natural Philosophy; Tra- 
gedies; Epistles, &c, Trans. Stewart. 

Senior, Nassau W., pel. econ.; 1790-1864. An 
Outline of the Science of Political Economy; 
Biographical Sketches; Historical and Phil- 
osophical Essays; Essays in Fiction. 

S6vignd, Marie de Babutin-Chantal, .Mar- 
quise de, French writer; 1626-1696. Lettres. 

Seward, Anna, poetess; 1747-1809. Monody 
on the Unfortunate Major Andrd; Elegy 
on Captain Cook; Louisa: aPoetical Novel; 
Original Sonnets. 

Seward, Wm., biog.; 1747-1799. Anecdotes 
of Some Distinguished Persons; Biogra- 
phiana. 

Sewell, Eliz, , novelist; 1815- — -. Amy Her- 
bert; Tales and Stories; Thoughts for the 
Age; Catechism of History; Popular His- 
tory of France. 

Shadwell, Thos. , dramatist; 1640-1692. The 
Sullen Lovers; The True Widow; The Lan- 
cashire Witches. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, philos.; 1671-1713. 
Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times. 

i Shakspere, William; 1564-1616. Plays; The 

i Bape of Lucrece; Venus and Adonis; Son- 

:■ nets. 

Sharpe, Samuel, Egyptologist; 1800-1881. 
Egyptian Inscriptions; History of Egypt; 
History of the Hebrew Nation and Litera- 
ture. 

Sheffield, John, Duke of Bhck.; 1649-1720. 
Essay on Poetry. 

Sheil, Bich. Lalor, dramatist; 1791-1861. 
Adelaide: or. The Emigrants; The Hugue- 
not; Bellamira; Sketches of the Irish Bar. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, poet; 1792-1822. Queen 
Mab; Bevolt of Islam; Prometheus Un- 
bound; The Cenci; Alastor; Julian and 
Maddalo; The Witch of Atlas; Hellas. 

Shelley, Mrs. Mary Wollstonecraft, romance 
writer; 1797-1851. Frankenstein; Valperga; 
The Last Man; Falkner. 

Shenstone, William, poet; 1714-1703. The 
Schoolmistress; Odes, Songs, and Ballads. 

Sheridan, Bichard Brinsley, dramatist; 1751- 
1816. The Bivals; The School for Scandal; 
The Critic. i 

Sherlock, Thos., D.D„ Bp., theol.; 1678-1761. 
Trial of the Witnesses of the Besurrection 
of Jesus; Discourses at the Temple Church. 

Sherlock, Dr. William, theol.: 1641-1707, 
Practical Discourse concerning Death; The 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity 
and of the Incarnation. 

Shirley, James, dramatist; 1596-1666. The 
Traitor: a Tragedy; Hyde Park: a Comedy; 
The Bird in a Gage: a Comedy; The Game- 
ster: a Comedy. 

Shorthouse, John Henry, romance writer; 

1834 . John Inglesant; The Little 

Schoolmaster Mark. 

Sihbes, Bich., D.D., theol.; 1577-1635. The 
Bruised Beed and Smoking Flax; The 


Soul's Conflict and Victory over Itself by 
Faith. 

Sidney, Algernon, polit. science; 1622-1678. 
Discourses concerning Government. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, poet; 1554-1586. Arcadia; 
Defence of Poesie; Astropliel and Stella. 

Sigourney, Mrs., poet; 1791-1865. Traits of 
the Aborigines of America; Pocahontas, 
and other Poems; Pleasant Memories of 
Pleasant Lands. 

Silius Italicus, Caius, Boman orator; 25-100. 
Punica: an Epic on the Second Punic War. 

Simms, Wm. Gilmore, Arner. novelist and 
poet; 1800-1870. The Vemassee; The Par- 
tisan ; Atalantis : a Drama of the Sea ; 
Southern Passages and Pictures; The 
Vision of Cortes, and other Poems. 

Simon, Jules Francois Suisse, French philo- 
sopher, and statesman; 1814-1896. Histoire 
de I’Ecole d'Ale.xandrie ; La Beligion 
naturelle : Le Devoir ; La Liberty ; L’Ouv- 
rifere; L’:Scole; Le Travail; Dieu, Patrie, 
Libertd; Victor Cousin. 

Simon, Bichard, French biblical critic ; 
1638-1712. Histoire critique dii Vieux 
Testament; Histoire critique du Texte du 
Nouveau Testament ; Histoire critique 
des principaux Comnientateurs du Nou- 
veau Testament. 

Simrock, Karl Joseph, German poet and 
scholar; 1802-1876. Gedichte; Quellen des 
Shakspeare in Novellen, Mflrchen, und 
Sagen.'': 

Sims, Geo. Bob., dramatist; 1847 . Crutch 

and Toothpick; The Lights o’ London; 
Harbour Lights; Zeph, and other Stories; 
The Land of Gold, and other Poems. 

Sismondi, Jean Charles Leonard Simonde 
de, Swiss historian; 1773-1842. Histoire 
des Bepubliques Italiennes; De la Littura- 
ture du Midi de I’Europe ; Histoire des 
Francais. 

Skeat, Walter Will., Litt.D., philol.; 1835 
. A Mseso-Gothic Glossary; Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the English Language ; 
Principles of English Etymology; Lang- 
land: the Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman; Specimens of Early 
English Literature; Chaucer. 

Skelton, John, poet; 1460-1529. Why come 
ye nat to Courte? The Bowge of Courte; 
Colyn Cloute; Phyllyp Sparowe; The Tun- 
nyng of Elynor Bummyng, 

Skene, Wm. F., hist.; 1809-1892. The High- 
landers of Scotland; Chronicles of the Piets 
and Scots; Celtic Scotland: a History of 
Ancient Alban. 

Skinner, Bev. John, Scotch poet; 1721-1807. 
An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland; 
Poems. 

Smart, Christopher, poet; 1722-1770. A Song 
to David; Translations. 

Smedley, Francis Edward, novelist; 1818- 
1864. Frank Fairleigh ; Lewis Arundel ; 
Harry Coverdale's Courtship. 

Smellie, Wm. , misc. writer; 1740-1795. Philo- 
sophy of Natural History. 

Smiles, Samuel, LL. D. , biog. ; 1812 . Self- 

Help; Character; Thrift; Lives of the 
Engineers; Industrial Biography; Lives of 
Boulton and Watt; The Huguenots in 
England and Ireland; The Huguenots in 
France; Joseph Wedgwood, F.B.S.: his 
Personal History. 

Smith, Adam, polit. econ. ; 1723-1790. Theory 
of Moral Sentiments; Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. 

Smith, Albert, novelist, &c. ; 1816-1860. The 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury; Fortunes of 
the Scattergood Family; Christopher Tad- 
pole; The Pottleton Legacy; Story of Mont 
Blanc. 

Smith, Alex., poet; 1830-1867. Life Drama; 
City Poems; Alfred Hagart's Household: a 
Novel; Dreamthorpe; a Book of Essays; A 
Summer in Skye. 

Smith, Mrs. Charlotte, novelist and poet; 
1749-1806. Ethelinde, or, The Eecliise of 
the Lake: a Novel; The Old Manor House*, 
a Novel; Elegiac Sonnets and other Essays. 

Smith, George,. Assyriologist; 1840-1876. The 
History of Assurbauipal ; The History of 
Sennacherib ; The Chaldean Account of 
I Genesis: containing the Description of the 
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Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the | 
Tower of Bahel, &c., from the Cuneiform | 
Inscriptions; Assyrian Discoveries. 

Smith, Geo. Barnett, misc. writer; 1841 . 

Shellev: a Critical Biography; Life of Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone; Life and Speeches 
of John Bright; The Prime Ministers of 
Queen Victoria; History of the English 
Parliament; Eminent Christian Workers of 
the Nineteenth Century; Life of Queen 
Victoria. 

Smith, Goldwin, hist, and polit.; 1823 . 

Iri.sh History and Irish Character; England 
and America; Three English Statesmen 
(Pym, Cromwell, Pitt); Lectures and Essays; 
The United States: an Outline of Political 
Hihtory, 1492-1712. 

Smith. Horace, parodist and novelist; 1779- 
1S49. Eejected Addresses (with James 
Smith); Brainbletye House: a Novel; 
Poems. 

Smith, James, parodist; 1775-1839. Eejected 
Addresses (with Horace Smith); Comic Mis- 
cellanies, 

Smith, JohnPye, D.D., theologian; 1774-1851. 
Tlie Divinity of Christ; Scripture Testimony 
to the Messiah; On the Harmony of Geology 
with Revealed Religion. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, divine and essayist: 1771- 
1845, Letters on the Subject of the Catho- 
lics by Peter Plymley; Elementary Sketches 
tif Moral Philosophy; Miscellaneous Ar- 
ticles contributed to the Edinburgh Re- 
view; Sermons. 

Smith, Sir Wm. LL.D., D.O.L., clas. scholar; 

1 813-1894. Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
.\ }iti(iuities; Dietionaryof Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology; Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography; Dictionary 
of the Bible; A Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities; A Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doc- 
trines during the First Eight Centuries 
(with Dr, Henry Waco). 

Smith, Will Robertson, bib, critic; 1846-1894. 
Tile Old Testament in tlie Jewish Church; 
The Prophets of Israel; Kinsliip and Mar- 
riage in Early Arabia; Religion of the 
Semites: Fundamental Institutions. 

Smollett, Tobias Geo., novelist; 1721-1771. 
The Adventures of Roderick Random; The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle; The Ad- 
ventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom; 
The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker; 
Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves; 
Adventures of an Atom; Travels through 
France and Italy; Complete History of 
England; Translation of Don Quixote; 
Plays ami Poems, 

Somerville, Mrs. M., scient. writer; 1780-1872. 
Celestial Mechanism of the Heavens; The 
C(mnection of the Physical Sciences ; Phy- 
sical Geography. 

Somerville, William, poet; 1677-1742. The 
Chace: a didactic poem; Hobbinol; Field 
>Sports, 

^Sophl»eles, Greek tragedian: b.C. 495-400. 
Antigone; Electra; Trachinim; (Edipus 
Tyrahnus; AJux; Philoctetes; (Edipus at 
Colonos, Trans. Coleridge; Sir G. Yomig; 
Kennedy ; Plumptre ; Young ; Campbell ; 
Jehb, 

South, Robert, D.D,, divine; 1633-1716, Ser- 
iiK)us; Postluimous Works. 

Southern, Uios., dramatist; 1600-1740. The 
Fatal Marriage; Oroonoko. 

Southey, Robert, poet and misc. wunter; 1774- 
1S43. Joan of Arc; Thalaba, the Destroyer; 
Curse of Kehania; Madoc; Roderick, the 
Last of the Goths; A Vision of Judgment; 
Ballads and Miscellaneous Poems ; Life of 
Nelson ; Book of the Oliiirch ; The Doctor. 

Southwell. Robt. , poet, &o . ; 1660-1695. Saint 
Peter’s Complaynt, and other Poems. 

Souvestre, Emile, French misc. writer; 
1S0(MS54. Les derniers Bretons ; Le 
Foyer Breton; TJii Philosophe sous les 
Toits; Causeries historiques et littiSraires. 

Spedding, James, biog., &c.; 1810-1881. 
Works, Life, and Letters of Bacon; Ac- 
count of the Life and Times of Bacon; 
Evenings with a Reviewer. 

Spehnan, Sir Henry, hist; 1562-1641. Glos- 
sarium Archaiologicum; Concilia, Decreta, 
Leges, Constitutiones in Re Ecclesiastica ; 
Orbis Britannici. 


Spence, Rev. Jos.j misc. writer; 1699-1768. 
Polymetis; Anecdotes, Observations, and 
Characters of Books and Men. 

Spencer, Herbert, philos.; 1820 . Social 

Statics; First Principles; Principles of 
Biology; Principles of Psychology; Prin- 
ciples of Sociology; Principles of Ethics. 

Spenser, Edmund, poet; 1553-1599. Shep- 
heardes Calendar; Faerie Q.iieene; Colin 
Clout’s Come Home Again; Epithalamion; 
Prothalamion. 

Spielhagen, Friedrich, German novelist; 
1829 . Through Night to Light; Ham- 

mer and Anvil; Storm Flood; The Hohen- 
steins. 

Spinoza, Benedict (Baruch), Dutch philoso- 
pher; 1632-1677. Tractatus theologico- 
politicus; Ethica more georaetrico demon- ! 
strata; Tractatus de Deo et Homine. 

Spottiswoode, Jn., Archbp., hist.; 1566-1639, i 
History of the Church of Scotland. i 

Sprat, Thos. , Bp. , hist. ; 1636-1713. The His- 
tory of the Royal Society; Poems; Dis- 
courses; Sermons. 

Spurgeon, Rev. Chas. Haddon, preach, and 
bibl expositor; 1834-1892. The Saint and 
his Saviour; Morning by Morning; Evening 
by Evening; Feathers for Ai*rows; Lectures 
to My Students; John Ploughman’s Talk; 
John Ploughman’s Pictures; The Treasury 
of David; The Cheque Book on the Bank 
of Faith; Messages to the Multitude; Ser- 
mons; Speeches; Lectures. 

Staal, Marguerite Jeanne, Baronne de 
(Madame de Staal Delaunay), French 
writer; 1684-1750, M^moires; CEuvres 
Completes^ 

Stackhouse, Thos,, divine; 1680-1752. His- 
tory of the Holy Bible; A Complete Body 
of Speculative and Practical Divinity. 

Stael - Holstein, Anne Louise Germaine 
Necker, Baronne de, French writer ; 1766- 
1817. Lettres sur les Ecrits et le Caractfere 
de J. J. Rousseau; De rlnliuence des Pas- 
sions sur le Bonheur des Individus et des 
Nations; De la Litt^rature consideree dans 
ses Rapports avec les Institutions sociales; 
Delphine; Corinne: ou Tltalie; De I’Alle- 
magne ; Considerations sur les principaux 
ilSv^nements de la Revolution fran^jaise. 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, travels; 1776-1839. 
Memoirs, as related by Herself; Seven 
Years’ Travels. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, Earl, hist,; 1806- 
1875. History of the War of the Succession 
iu Spain; History of England from the 
Peace of Utirecht to the Peace of Ver- 
sailles; History of Spain under Charles II. ; 
Hiistorical and Critical Essays; Miscel- 
lanies. 

Stanihurst, Rich., hist., poet; 1645-1618. Har- 
monia sive Catena Dialectica in Porpliyri- 
anas Constitutiones; De Rebus iu Hibernia 
Gestis. 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, D.D., divine and 
eecles, histor. ; 1S15-1SS1. Life of Thomas 
Arnold; Sinai and Palestine, in Connection 
with their History; Lectures on the History 
of the Jewish Church; Lectures on the 
History of the Eastern Church; Lectures 
on the History of the Church of Scotland; 
Christian Institutions; Essays on Ecclesi- 
astical Subjects; Sermons, 

Stanley, Henry M., African trav.; 1841 , 

How I found Livingstone; Through the 
Dark Continent; In Darkest Africa: or, The 
Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin. 

Stannard, Mr.s. (John Strange Winter), novel- 

: ist; 1856 . Booties’ Baby; Cavalry Life; 

t Hoiip La ! &e. tfec. 

Statiu.?, Publius Papinius, Roman epic poet; 
cir. 61-96. Thebais; Silvoe; Achilleis. 
Trans. Lewis. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence, Amer. writer; 

1833 . Victorian Poets; The Poets of 

America. 

Steele, Sir Richard, essayist; 1671-1729. The 
Christian Hero ; Dramatic Works ; Essays 
in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian; 
Poetical Miscellanies, j 

Steevens, Geo., Shak. comment; 1736-1800. 
Twenty of the Plays of Shakespeare. 

Steinthal, Heymann, German philologer and 
moralist; 1823 — Charakteristik der 
haupsachlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues; 


Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den 
Griechen und Rbruern; Allgemeine Ethik. 

Stephen, Sir James, hist,, <&c.; 1789-1859. 
Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography; Lec- 
tures on the History of France. 

Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames, Jurist; 1829- 
1894. General View of the Criminal Law 
of England; A Digest of the Law of Evi- 
dence; A Digest of the Criminal Law; A 
History of the Criminal Law of England; 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

Stephen, Leslie, critic and misc. writer; 

1832 . Hours in a Library ; History of 

English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; The Science of Ethics; The Play- 
ground of Europe; Life of Henry Fawcett; 
Dictionary of National Biography (articles 
and partly edited). 

Sterling, John, essayist; 1806-1844. Essays 
and Tales, 

Sterne, Rev. Laurence, novelist; 1713-1768. 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy; 
The Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy; Sermons. 

Stevenson, Robt. Louis, novelist; 1850-1894. 
An Inland Voyage; Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes; New Arabian Nights; 
Treasure Island; Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; Kidnapped; Catri- 
ona; The Master of Ballantrae: a Winter’s 
Tale; A Footnote to History: Eight 'Years 
of Trouble in Samoa ; Underwoods ; Bal- 
lads; The Ebb Tide (with Lloyd Os- 
hourne). 

Stewart, Balfour, LL.D., F.R.S., physicist; 
1S2S-18S7. Treatise on Heat; Elementary 
Physics; The Conservation of Energy; 
The Unseen Universe: or, Physical Specu- 
lations on a Future State (with Professor 
P. G. Tait). 

Stewart, Dugald, metaph. ; 1753-1828. Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind; Philosophical Essays; Philosophy 
of the Active and Moral Powers. 

Still, Bp. John, dramatist; 1543? -1608. 
Gammer Gurton’s Nedle. 

Stillingileet, Edward, D.D., Bp., theol, ; 
1635-1699. Origines Saerm: or, The Truth 
and Divine Authority of the Scriptures; 
Rational Account of the Grounds of the 
Protestant Religion ; Origines Britannicm: 
or. Antiquities of the British Churches. 

Stirling, Jas, Hutchison, LL.D., philos. ; 

1820 . The Secret of Hegel; Text-Beok 

to Kant; Sir William Hamiiton: being the 
Philosophy of Perception; Philosophy and 
Theology (Gifford Lectures). 

Stirling'Maxwell, Sir Wm., biog.; 1S1S-1S7S. 
Annals of the Artists of Spain; Cloister 
Life of the Emperor Charles V,; Velasquez 
and his Works; Don John of Austria. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, Amer. misc. 

writer; 1825 . Songs of Summer; The 

King’s Bell; The Book of the East, and 
other Poems. 

Story, Jos., LL.D., Amer. Jurist; 1779-1S45. 
Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States; Commentaries on the Con- 
flict of Laws, Foreign and Domestic; Com- 
mentaries on Equity Jiirisi>rndeuce as 
administered in England and America; 
Miscellaneous Writings. 

Story, Wm. Wetmore, Amer. poet and misc. 
writer; 1819-1895. Roba di Emna: or, 
Walks and Talks about Rome; Castle St. 
Angelo, and the Evil Eye ; Excursions in 
Art and Letters; Fiammetta: a Summer 
Idyll ; Nero : a Tragedy ; Life of Joseph 
Story; Poems. 

Stoughton, Jn., D.D., eccles. hist.; 1807 . 

Church and State Two Hundred Years 
ago; Ecclesiastical History of England. 

Stow, John, antiq. ; 1525-160.5. Summarie 
of English Chronicles; Survey of London 
and Westminster. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher, novelist; 
1812-1896. Uncle Tom’,s Cabin ; Dred : a 
Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp; The 
Minister’s Wooing; Sunny Memories of 
Foreign Lands. 

Strabo, Greek geographer; B.C. 55— A. D. 24. 
Geography. Trans. Falconer; Hamilton. 

Strangford, Lord, philol, &c.; 1825-3869. 
Selected Writings: Political, Geographical, 
and Social; Letters and Pairnrs upon 
Philological and Kindred Subjects. 
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Strauss, David Friedrich, German biblical 
critic; 1808-1874. DasLeben JesUjFritisch 
bearbeitet(Life of Jesus Critically Treated; 
trails, by George Eliot); Die christliche 
Glaubeiislelire, in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Eiitwickelung und, im Kaiiipf mit dtn* 
inodernen Wisseiischaft dargestellt; Der 
Eomantiker aiif dein Tliron der Casaren: 
uder Julian der Abtruuiiige; Der alte und 
der.Beue Giaube: ein Bekentniss. 

Strickland, Agues, hist. ; 1796-1874. Lives 
of the Queens of England; Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland. 

Strutt, Joseph, antiq.; 1742-1802, The Begal 
and Ecclesiastical Aiitiquitie.s of England; 
Sports ami X^astinies of the People of Eng- 
land; Complete View of the Dress and 
Habits of the People of England. 

Strype, Jolin, eccles. biog., &c. ; 1G43-1737. 
*\iemorials of Archbishop Craniner; Annals 
or the Iteformation ; Ecclesiastical Me- 
morials. 

Stubbs, Very Eev. Charles 'William, Dean, 

theological and political writer; 1845 . 

The Land and the Laliourers ; God’s Eng- 
lishmen : Lectures on the Prophets and 
Kings of England ; Christ and Economics. 

Stubbs, Wm. D.D., Bp., hist. ; 1825 . 

Constitutional History of England in its 
Origin und Development; The Early Plan- 
tt«g«iiets; Seventeen Lectures on the Study 
of Medijuval and Modern History. 

Stickling, Sir John, poet; 1609-1642. An 
Account of Heligioii by Eeason; Ballad 
upon a Wedding; Songs and Miscellaneous 
Poeuns; Plays. 

Sue, Marie Joseph Eugene, French novelist; 
1804-1859. Myst^res de Paris ; Le Juif 
Errant; Les Sept P(5chds capitaux; Les 
3tystk*ea du Peuple. 

Suetonius Tranquilliis, Cains, Eoman ^vriter; 
li. cir, A.B. 100. Lives of the Twelve Coesars. 
Trans. Thomson; Forester. 

Sully, James, psychol.; 1842 . Sensation 

aiul Intuition: Studies in Psychology and 
jEsthetics; Pessimism; a History land a 
Criticism; Outlines of Psychology. 

Sully, Maxirailien de Bethune, Due de, French , 
statesman and writer; 1560-1641, Md- I 
moires. 

Sully-Prudhomme, Eend FranQois Armancl, 

French poet and critic;* 1839 . Pudsies; 

Stances et Poeines; Les Destins; Les values 
Tendresses; LeBonlieur; L’Expression dans 
les Beaux- Arts; Ediiexions sur I’Art des 
Vers. 

Sulpicia (Eoman Sappho), Eomaii poetess; fi. 
1st cent. Satire; Amatory Poems. 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Eari of, poet; 1516- ! 
1547. Sonnets (the first ever written in ' 
Engiisli), Lyrics, Translations, &c. \ 

Swedenborg (Svedberg), Emanuel von, 
Swedish philosopher and physicist; 16SS- 
1772. Heavenly Arcana; Heaven and Hell; 
The Hew Jerusalem and its Heavenly 
Doctrine; Angelic Wisdom; The Apoca- 
lypse Eevealed. 

Swift, Jonathan, Dean, satirist and misc. 
writer; 1667-1745. Taleof aTub; The Battle 
uf the Books; Drapier’s Letters; Gulliver’s 
Travels; Polite Conversation; Cadenus and, 
Vanessa; Journal to Stella; History of the 
Last Four Years of Queen Anne. 

Swinburne, Algernon Chas., poet; 1SS7 . 

Atalanta in Calydon; Chastelard; Botli- 
well; MaryStnart; Poems and Ballads; A 
Song of Italy; Songs before Sunrise; Songs 
of the Springtides; William Blake: a 
Critical Essay; Essays and Studies; Prose 
Miscellanies. 

Bybel, Heinrich von, German historian; 1817 
-1895. Geschichte der Eevolutionszeit von 
1789 bis 1795 ; Di e Begriindung des deutschen 
Eeiches durch Wilhelm 1.; Kleine his- 
torische Schriften. 

Sydney, Sir Philip. See Sidney. 

Symonds, John Addington, scholar and mis- 
cellaneous writer; 1840-1894. Poems; 
Studies of the Greek Poets; Sketches in 
Italy and Greece; Eenaissarice in Italy ; 
the Age of the Despots: The Eevival of 
Learning : The Fine Arts : Italian Litera- 
ture: The Catholic Eeaction; Life of 
Michaelangelo. 
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Tacitus, Caius Cornelius, Eoman historian; 
ab. 53-120 A.D. History of Eome (69-97 
A.D.); Annals; Germania; Agricola. 
Trans. Murphy ; Donne ; Church and 
Brodribb ; Townsend. 

Taillaudier, Saint-Een6 (Een^ Gaspard Er- 
nest), French litterateur; 1817-1879. His- 
toire de la jeune Allemagne; Etudes sur 
la Edvolution en Allenmgne; Histoire et 
Philosophie religieuse; Etudes litteraires. 

Taine, Henri (Hippolyte Adolphe Taine), 
French critic; 1828-1893. Voyage en Italie; 
Essais de Critique et d’Histoire; Notes sur 
I’Angleterre; Histoire de la Littdrature 
Anglaise; Les Origines de la France con- 
temporalne, 

Tait, Peter Guthrie, physicist; 1831 . 

Elementary Treatise on Quaternions ; Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Natural Philosophy 
(with Sir William Thomson [Lord Kelvin]); 
Lectures on Some Eecent Advances in 
Physical Science; Light; Heat; Properties 
of Matter; The Unseen Universe (with 
Professor Balfour Stewart). 

Talfoui’d, Sir Thomas Noon, poet and dra- 
matist; 1795-1854. Ion: a Tragedy; Vaca- 
tion Eambles and Thoughts ; Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays. 

Talleraant des Eeaux, Gdddon, French bio- 
grapher and anecdotist; 1619-1692. His- 
toriettes. 

Tannahill, Eobert, Scotch poet ; 1774-lSlO. 
Poems and Songs. 

Tasso, Torquato, Italian epic poet; 1544-1595. 
Einaldo; Aminta; La Geriisalemme Liber- 
ata; La Gerusalemme Conqnistata. Trans. 
Fairfax. 

Tate, Nahum, poet; 1657-1715. Characters 
of Virtue and Vice; Miscellanea Sacra; 
The Innocent Epicure, or, The Art of 
Angling: a Poem; New Version of the 
Psalms of David (with Nicholas Brady); 
Odes; Dramatic Pieces. 

Tauler, Johann, German mystic; 1300-1361. 
Sermons. 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, French traveller; 
1605-1689. Six Voyages. 

Taylor, Bayard, Amer. poet and miscel. 
writer; 1825-1878. Views Afoot: or, 
Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff; 
Visit to India, China, and Japan; Ehymes 
of Travel ; Poems ; Prince Deukalion : a 
Lyrical Drama; The Prophet: a Tragedy; 
Hannah Thurston: a Story of American 
Life; The Story of Kennet: a Tale of 
American Life; Translation of Goethe’s 

, Faust. 

Taylor, Sir Henry, dramatist; 1800-1886. 
Isaac Comnenus: a Play in Verse; Philip 
Von Artevelde: a Dramatic Eomance; 
Edwin the Fair; St. Clement’s Eve; Notes 
from Life ; Notes from Books ; Autobio- 
graphy. 

Taylor, Isaac, philos. and hist.; 1787-1865. 
Elements of Thought; Natural History of 
Enthusiasm; Natural History of Fanati- 
cism; Physical Theory of Another Life. 

Taylor, Eev. Isaac, philol.; 1829 . Words 

and Places ; The Alphabet: an Account of 
the Origin and Development of Letters; 
Etruscan Eesearches; The Origin of the 
Aryans. 

Taylor, Jeremy, Bp,, preacher; 1613-1667. 
The Liberty of Prophesying; The Eule 
and Exercises of Holy Living; The Eule 
and Exercises of Holy Dying; The Golden 
Grove; Ductor Duhitantium: or, The Eule 
of Conscience in all her General Measures, 

Taylor, John, Gvater poet’; 1580-1654. Pen- 
niless Pilgrimage; Travels in Germanie; 
The Praise of Hempseed. 

Taylor, Col. Philip Meadows, novelist; 1808- 
1876. Confessions of a Thug ; Tippoo Sul- 
taim ; Tara ; Ealph Darnell ; Seeta ; A 
Noble Queen; Story of My Life. 

Taylor, Tom, dramatist; 1817-1880. Our 
American Cousin; Still Waters Eun Deep; 
The Ticket of Leave Man; ’Twxxt Axe and 
Crown; Life and Times of Sir Joshua Eey- 
nolds (with C. E. Leslie, E.A.). 

Tegn^r, Esaias, Swedish poet; 1782-1846. 
Axel; Frithjofs Saga; Song to the Sun. 

Temple, Sir Ei chard, Bart,, D.C.L., LL.D., 

Indian administrator; 1826 Ken and 

Events of My Time in India; Oriental 
Experiences: Selection of Essays and Ad- 


dresses ; Cosmopolitan Essays ; Journals 
kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and 
Nepal. 

Temple, Sir W., statesman; 1628-1699. Me- 
moirs; Miscellanea. 

Tennent, Wm., LL.D., poet; 1784-1 S48. 
Anster Fair : a Poem. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, poet; 1809-1892. 
Poems, chiedy Lyrical; The Princess: a 
Medley; In Memoriam ; Maud: a Mono- 
drama; Idylls of the King; Enoch Arden, 
and other Poems; The Holy Grail, and 
other Poems; Tiresias, and other Poems; 
Lncksley Hall: Sixty Y'ears After, Ac.; 
Demeter, and other Poems; The Death of 
(Enone, Akbar’s Dream, and other Poems; 
Plays—Queen Mary; Becket; Tlie Cup; 
The Promise of May; The Foresters. 

Terence, Publius Terentius Afer, Eoman 
comic writer; B.C. 195-153. Comedies: 
Adria; Eimuchus ; Adelphi ; Phorniio; 
Hecyra; Heautontimoroumeiios. Trans. 
Coleman; Eiley; Collins. 

Tertullian (Quintus Tertullianus), a father of 
the Latin Church; ab. A. D. 160-220. Many 
treatises, practical, doctrinal, and contro- 
versial. 

Thackeray, Anne Isabella (Mrs. Eitchie), 

novelist and misc. writer; 1S3S . The 

Story of Elizabeth; The Village on the 
Cliff ; Old Kensington ; Mrs. Dymond ; 
Toilers and Spinsters, and other Essays. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, novelist; 
1811-1863. Vanity Fair; The History of 
Pendennis; The History of Henry Esmond; 
The Newcomes; The Virginians; The 
Story of Philip; Barry Lyndon; The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond ; The Irish Sketch- 
book; The English Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century ; The Four Georges ;. 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. 

Theocritus, Greek poet; fl. cir. B.C. 2S0. 
Idylls. Trans. Fawkes; Bankes; C'alveriey; 
Lang. 

Theogiiis, Greek poet; b. cir. B.C. 550. Moral 
Poem. Trans. Banks; Frere; Davies. 

Theophrastus, Greek naturalist and philoso- 
pher; B.C. 371-287. History of Plants; 
.Treatise on Stones ; Moral Characters of 
Men. 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas Augustin, French 
historian; 1795-1856. Histoire de la Cou- 
quOte de I’Angleterre par les Normands; 
Lettres sur I’Histoire de France; Eecueil 
des Monuments inddits de I’Histoire du 
Tiers Etat. 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe, French statesman 
and historian ; 1797-1877. Histoire de la 
Eevolution Frangaise; Histoire dii Con- 
sulat et de I’Empire. 

Thirlwall, Connop, Bp., hist.; 1797-1875. 
History of Greece ; Eeinains, Literary and 
Theological ; Letters. 

Tboluck, Friedrich August Gottgetreu, Ger- 
man theologian; 1799-1877. Die wahre 
Weihe des Zweiflers; Die Lehre von der 
Siinde und clem Versbhner; Die specula- 
tive Trinifatslehre des sphteren Orients; 
Geschichte des Bationalismus ; Conimen- 
tare; Predigten. 

Thomson, James, poet; 1700-1748. The Sea- 
sons; Liberty; The Castle of Indolence;, 
Plays— Sophonisba ; Agamemnon ; Corio- 
laims; Tancred and Sigismunda. 

Thomson, Jame.s, poet; 1834-1882. The City 
of Dreadful Night, and other Poems ; 
Shelley: a Poem. 

Thomson, Jos., African trav.; 1858-1895. To 
the Central African Lakes and Back ; 
Through Masai Land; Travels in the Atlas 
and Southern Morocco; Ulu: an African 
Eomance (with Miss Harris Smith). 

Thomson, Wm., D.D., Abp., divine and 
philos.; 1819-1890. Outline of the Neces- 
sary Laws of Thought; The Atoning Work, 
of Christ (Bampton Lectures). 

Thomson, Sir Wm. See Kelvin, Lobd. 

Thoreau, Henry David, Amer. misc. writer;, 
1817-1862. Walden, or, Life in the Woods. 

Thornbury, George Walter, novelist, poet, 
and misc. writer; 1828-1876. Shakspeare’s. 
England; Life in Spain; Past and Present;- 
Songs of the Cavaliers and Eoundheads ; 
Historical and Legendary Ballads; The- 
Life of J. M. W. Turner, E.A. 
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LIST OF ENGLISH AND OTHER AUTHORS. 


Thou (TIraanus), Jacques Auguste de, French 
historian; 1658-1617. Historiaa sui Tern- 
poris; Commentarius de Vita su^; Poemata 
sacra. 

Thucydides, Greek historian; b.c. 471-391. 
History of the Peloponnesian War. Trans. 
Pale; Jowett. 

Tibullus, Albius, Homan elegiac poet; d. cir. 
B.C. 18. Elegies. Trans. Cranstoun. 

Tickell, Thomas, poet ; 1686-1740. The 
Prospect of Peace; A B,oyal Progress; 
Kensington Gardens; Colin and Lucy; 
Elegy on Addison; Translation of the First 
Book of the Iliad. 

Ticknor, George, Amer. hist.; 1791-1871. 
History of Spanish Literature ; Life of 
William Hickling Prescott. 

Tieck, Johann Ludwig, German poet, drama- 
tist, and novelist; 1773-1853. Leben und 
Tod der heiligen Genoveva; Shakespeares 
Vorsohule; Phantasus: eine Sammlung 
vonMahrchen, Erzahlungen, Schauspielen, 
und Novellen; Eomantisohe Dichtungen; 
Kritische Schriften; Briefe; Gedichte. | 

Tiele, Cornelius Petrus, Dutch theologian 

and orientalist; 1830 . Comparative 

History of the Egyptian and IMesopotamian 
Religions; History of Religion in Anti- 
quity to the time of Alexander the Great, 

Tighe, Mrs. Mary, poetess ; 1774-1810. 

Psyche, or. The legend of Love; a Poem ; 
Psyche, with other Poems. 

Tillemont, Louis Sebastien le Nain de. French 
ecclesiastical historian; 1037-1698, 
moires pour servir h I’Histoire Eccl<5sias- 
tique des six premiers Slides; Histoire des 
Erapereurs qui ont r^gnd durant les six 
premiers Sibcles de I’Eglise ; Vie de Saint 
Louis, Roi de France. 

Tillotson, John, D.D,, Ahp., preacher; 1630- 
1694. The Rule of Faith; Sermons. 

Tindai, Matthew, theol. ; 1657-1783. Chris- 
tianity as Old as tlie Creation: or, The 
Gospel a Republication of the Religion of 
Nature. 

Tiraboschi, Girolamo, Italian Jesuit and 
literary historian; 1731-1794, Storia della 
Letteratura italiana. 

Tischeiidorf, Lobegott Friedrich Konstantin 
von, German traveller and biblical critic; 
1815-1874. Reise in den Orient; Aus dem 
Heiligen Laiide ; Monumenta sacra in- 
edita; Novum Testamentum Griece (vari- 
ous critical editions). 

Tocqueville, Alexis Charles Henri Clerel de, 
French statesman and author; 1805-1859. 
Be la D(5mucratie eii Amerique; L’aneieii 
Regime et la Revolution. 

Toland, John, deist; 1069-1722. Christianity 
not Mysterious. 

Tolstoi' (or Tolstoy), Leo Nikolaievich, Count, 
Riissjan poet, novelist, and philanthropist; 
1828' — , War and Peace; Anna Karenina; 
Kreutzer. Sonata; War. 

Tooke, John Horne, phllol,; 1736-1812. Epea 
Pteroenta : or, The Diversions of Parley. 

Tourneur, Cyril, dramatist; cl. 1026. The 
Revenger’s Tragedy; The Atheist’s Tra- 
gedy. 

Traill, Henry Duff, B.O.L., hist, and raiscel. 

writer; 1842 . Sterne; The New Lucian; 

Coleridge; Shaftesbury; lord Strafford; 
Social England; a Record of the Progress 
of the People by Various Writers (edited 
by H. I). T.). 

Trench, R. Chenevix, Abp., poet and theol.; 
1807-1386. Notes on the Parables ; Notes 
on the Miracles ; The Study of Words ; 
English Past and Present; Sacred Latin 
Poetry; Poems; Sermons. 

‘Trevelyan, Sir Geo. Otto, biog.; 1838 

Gawnpore; Letters of a Competition Wal- 
lah; life and Letters of Lord Macaulay; 
Early History of Charles James Fox. 

Tristram, Rev. Henry B., oriental trav. and 

naturalist; 1822 . The Land of Israel; 

a Journal of Travel ; Palestine in its Phy- 
sical Aspects; Pathways of Palestine; 
Natural History of the Bible ; The Fauna 
and Flora of Palestine. 

Trollope, Anthony, novelist; 1S16-18S2. The 
Warden; Barchester Towers; Framley 
Parsonage; The Last Chronicle of Bar.set ; 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member; Phineas 


Redux; Australia and New Zealand; South 
Africa; Autobiography. 

Trollope, Frances, novelist; 1790-1863. The 
Widow Barnaby; The Widow Married; 
The Barnabys in America; Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans. 

Trollope, Thos. A., novelist, &c.; 1810-1892. 
La Beata; a Novel; Marietta: a Novel; 
Giulio Malatesta: a Novel; Beppo the 
Conscript; a Novel; A History of the Com- 
monwealth of Florence; The Papal Con- 
claves; What I Remember. 

Tucker, Abraham, philos. ; 1705-1774. The 
Light of Nature Pursued. 

Tulloch, John, B.B., theol.; 1823-1886. 
Theism; Leaders of the Reformation; 
Rational Theology and Christian Philo- 
sophy in the Seventeenth Century; Modern 
Theories in Philosophy and Religion; 
Movements of Religious Thought in Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century; Sundays 
at Balmoral: Sermons preached before 
Her Majesty in Scotland; Sermons. 

Tupper, Martin F., D.C.L., poet; 1810-1889. 
Proverbial Philosophy; Ballads for the 
Times; My Life as an Author. 

Turberville, Geo., poet; 1530-1600? Epitaphes, 
Epigrams, Songs, and Sonnets; The Booke 
of Faulcourie; The Noble Art of Venerie. 

Turgenev (Tourguenieff, Turgenief, Tur- 
genjew), Ivan Sergeyevitch, Russian poet 
and novelist; 1818-1883. Roudine; A Nest 
of Nobles (or Liza); On the Eve; Fathers 
and Sons; Smoke; Spring Floods ; Virgin 
Soil, &c. &G. 

Turner, Sharon, hist.; 1768-1847. History of 
the Anglo-Saxons; History of England; 
Sacred History of the World. 

Tusser, Thos., bucolic poetry; 1516-1580. A 
Hundreth Good Pointea of Husbandrie; 
Five Hundreth Pointes of Good Hiisban- 
drie. 

Twain, Mark, See Clemens. 

Twiss, Sir Travers, jurist; 1809-1897. Lectures 
on the Science of International Law ; The 
Law of Nations, considered as Independent 
Political Communities; The Law of Na- 
tions in Times of War ; Belligerent Right 
on the High Seas. 

Tylor, Edward B., archmol. and ethnol.; 

1832 . Analmac; or, Mexico and the 

Mexicans; Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind; Primitive Culture; 
Anthropology: an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilization. 

Tyndale, Will, biblical trans. ; 1480-1536. 
The Obedyence of a Christian Man; The 
Parable of the Wicked Mammon; Trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch; Translation of 
the New Testament. 

Tyndall, John, LL.B,, physicist; 1820-1894. 
Glaciers of the Alps ; Hours of Exercise in 
the Alps ; Heat considered as a Mode of 
Motion; On Radiation: the Rede Lecture; 
Sound: a Course of Eight Lectures; Notes 
of a Course of Nine Lectures on Light; 
Notes of a Course of Seven Lectures on 
Electrical phenomena ; Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer ; Fragments of Science. 

Tyrtaeus, Greek lyric poet; fl. cir. B.c. 684. 
Martial Songs. Trans, Banks. 

Tytler, Patrick Fraser, hist, and biog. ; 1791- 
1849. History of Scotland ; Lives of Scot- 
tish Worthies; Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Udall, Nich., dramatist: 1506-1564. Ralph 
Roister Doister : a Comedy. 

Uhland, Johann Ludwig, German lyric poet, 
dramatist, and essayist; 1787-1862. Ge- 
diehte; Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben (a 
Drama); Ludwig der Baier (a Drama); 
Ueber den Mythns von Thor; Schriften 
zni* Geschichte der Dichtnng und Sage. 

XJllmann. Karl, German theologian: 1796- 
1865. The Sinlessness of Jesus; Reformers 
before the Reformation. 

Ulrici, Hermann, German philosopher and 
critic; 1806-1884. Geschichte der Helle- 
nischen Dichtkunst; Das Grundprinzip der 
Philosophie ; System der Logik ; Glanben 
und Wissen; ,Gott und die Natur; Gott 
und der Mensch. 

Hrquhart, Sir T., trans. and misc. writer; 
d. 1660? Epigrams, Divine and Moral; 
Translation of Rabelais, 


Ussher, Ja.s., D.D., Abp., divine and hist.; 
1580-1656. Discourse of the Religion 
anciently professed by the Irish and Bri- 
tish; Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Anti- 
quitates et Primordia; Annales Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti; Chronologia Sacra. 


Valerius B'laccu.s, Gains, Roman epic poet; ii, 
cir. 70-80. Argonautiea: a Poem. 

Vamb^ry, Arminiiis, Hungarian traveller 
and writer, 1832 . Travels and Adven- 

tures in Central Asia; Wanderings and 
Adventures in Persia; Origin of the Mag- 
yars; Life and Adventures. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, dramatist; 1666-1726. 
The Relapse; The Provoked Wife; The 
Confederacy. 

Varnhagen von Ense, Karl August, German 
biographer; 1786-1858. Biographische 
Denkmale; Denkwiirdigkeiten und Ver- 
mischte Schriften; Tagebiicher. 

Vasari, Giorgio, Italian biog.; 15l'l-1574. 
Lives of the Most Excellent Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects. 

Vaughan, Chas. John, D.IX, theol. ; 1816-1S97. 
Plain Words on Christian Living ; Family 
Prayers; Sermons; Lectures; Addresses; 
Discourses. 

Vaughan, Henry, poet; 1021-1695. Poems, 
with the Tenth Satyre of Juvenal Eng- 
lished; Silex Sciiitillans: or, Sacred Poems 
and Private Ejaculations; Thalia Redi- 
viva: the Pastimes and Diversions of a 
Country Muse. 

Vega Carpio, Lope Felix de, Spanish poet 
and dramatist; 1562-1636. Arcada Lia; 
Dragontea; La Jerusalem Conquistada; 
Obras Sueltas ; Obras drarnaticas, 

Veitch, Professor John, philos. and poet; 
1829-1894. Memoir of Sir William Hamil- 
ton ; Institutes of Logic ; Essays in Philo- 
sophy; The History and Poetiy of the 
Scottish Border; The Tweed, and other 
Poems; Merlin, and other Poems. 

Velleius Paterculus. See PateroultjS. 

Vere, Aubrey Thos. de, poet; 1814 . The 

Waldenses, and other Poems; The Search 
after Proserpina, and other Poems; Essays, 
chiefly in Poetry. 

Vergil. See ViRGiL. 

Verlaine, Paul, French poet and critic; 
1844-1896. Pofemes Saturnieus ; Fetes 
galantes; Sagesse; Amour; Bonheur; 
Paralli^lement; Les Pofetes Maudits. 

Verne, Jules, French story writer; 1S2S . 

Five Weeks in a Balloon; Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea; From the 
Earth to the Moon; Round the World in 
Eighty Days; The Mysterious Island, &c. 

■ &c. ■ . 

Viaud, Louis Marie Julien (Pierre Loti), 

French novelist; 1850 . Le Manage 

de Loti; P^cheiir d’Islande; Le Livre de la 

! Pitie et de la Mort; FantOme d’Orient. 

VigMsson, Gudbrand, Icelandic scholar and 
philologist; 1S27-1SS9. Timatal; Biskupa 
Sogur; Eyrbyggja Saga; Sturlunga Saga; 
Orkneyinga Saga; Hakonar Saga; Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale (with F. Y. Pow'ell); 
Iceiandic-English Lexicon (with Cleasby). 

Vigny, Alfred Victor, Comte do, Frencli poet, 
dramatist, and novelist; 1797-lSGS. l^^ernes 
antiques et modernes; Stello: ou, les Con- 
sultations dll Docteur noir; Servitude et 
Grandeur miiitaires; Chatterton ; Cinq 
Mars: ou, une Conjuration sous Louis 
Xin.; Destindes: Poemes philosophiques; 
Journal d'une Poete; CEuvres Completes. 

Villemain, Abel Francois, French .scholar and 
critic; 1790-1870. Cours de Littdrature 
franqaise; Etudes de Littdrature ancienne 
et dtrangfere; Souvenirs contemporains 
d’Histoire et de Littdrature. 

Villon, Francois (De Montcorbier). French 
poet; 1431-1461 (?). Petit Testament; Grand 
Testament. 

Vinet, Alexandre Rodolphe, Swiss divine and 
critic; 1797-1847. jStudes Svangdliqiiea ; 
Thdologie pastorale; Etudes sur la Littdra- 
ture frangaise aii XIX Sidcle ; Poetes du 
Sidole de Louis XIV, 

Virchow, Rudolf Ludwig Carl, German 

pathologist and anthropologist; 1821 

Cellular Pathology, as based on Histology; 
Famine Fever; The Freed<mi of Science. 


Virgil or Vergil— Publius Virgilius (or Ver- 
gi'lius) Maro, Eoinan ijoet; B.C. 70-19. 
.^neid: an Epic; Eclogues: Pastoral Poems; 
Georgies: Poem on Agriculture. Traus. 
Erydeu; Pitt; King; Coningtou; Morris; 
Bowen; Mackail; Londsdale and Lee. 

Volney, Constantin Eran^ois Chassebceuf, 
Comte de, French academician and his- 
torian; 1757-1820. Les Iluines; ou Medita- 
tions sur les Kevolution des Empires. 

Voltaire, Frainjois Marie Arouet de, French 
poet, dramatist, and historiographer; 1694- 
1778. La Henriade; CEdipe; M(5rope; 
Mahomet; Ir^ne; Zadig; Candide; Le 
Sifecle de Louis X.IV. ; L’Histoire de Eussie; 
Histoire de Charles XII.; Dictionnairo 
philosophifiue. 

y'oss, Johann Heinrich, German scholar and 
poet; 1751-1826, Mythologische Briefe; 
Antisymbolik ; Luise: ein lilndliches Ge- 
dicht in drei Idyllen. 

Yossius, Gerard Jan, Dutch divine and 
scholar; 1577-1649. Historia Pelagiana; 
De Historicis Grsecis Libri III.; De His- 
toricis Latinis Libri III.; Aristarchus: sive 
de Arte grammatica. 


iVace, Eev. Professor Henry, D.L., theolo- 
gian and scholar; 1836 . Christianity 

ami Morality : or, The Correspondence of 
the Gospel with the Moral Nature of Man 
(Boyle Lectures); The Ethics of Belief; 
The Foundations of Faith (Bampton Lec- 
tures) ; The Apocrypha : with an Explana- 
toi'y and Critical Commentary; Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, Literature, &c. 
(with Dr. [Sir] Wm. Smith). 

Wakefield, Gilbert, theol. and classical 
scholar; 1756-1801. Christian lYriters of 
the First Three Centuries on the Person of 
Christ ; Inquiry into the Expediency and 
Propriety of Social Worship; Memoirs; 
Correspondence. 

Walch, Christian Wilhelm Franz, German 
theologian; 1726-1784. Gedanken von der 
Geschichte der Glaubenslehre ; Entwiirf 
einer vollstllndigen Historic der Ketzereien, 
Spaltnngen, uiid Eeligiousstreitigkeiten, 
bisauf die .Eeformation; Neueste Eeligions- 
geschichte. 

Walford, Edward, hist, and misc. writer; 
1823-1897. County Families of the United 
Kingdom; Memoir of Lord Palmerston; 
Tales of our Great Families; Chapters from 
Family Chests ; Greater London ; a Narra- 
tive of its History, its People, and its 
Places. 

Walford, Mrs. L. B., novelist; 1845 . 

Pauline; Troublesome Daughters; The 
Baby's Grandmother; The Mischief of 
Monica; Mr. Smith; The Matchmaker. 

'Wallace, Alfred Eussell, biologist and trav.; 

1822 . Travels on the Amazon and Bio 

Negro ; The Malay Archipelago : a Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and 
Nature ; Contributions to the Theory of 
Natural Selection ; On Miracles and Mo- 
dern Spiritualism ; The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals; Darwinism. 

•■Waller, Edmund, poet; 1605-1687. Divine 
Love : in Six Cantos ; Works in Verse and 
Prose. 

Walpole, Horace, misc. writer; 1717-1797. 
The Mysterious Mother: a Tragedy; Castle 
of Otranto: a Story; Catalogue of the Eoyal 
and Noble Authors of England; Anecdotes 
of PaintiJig in England; Letters. 

Walton, Izaak; 1593-1683. The Complete 
Angler; Lives— Donne; Wotton; Hooker; 
Herbert ; Sanderson. 

Warburton, Eliot, trav. and misc. writer; 
1810-1852. The Crescent and the Cross; I 
Darien: or, the Merchant Prince. | 

Warburton, Wm., D.B., Bp., theol.; 1698- ! 
1779. The Divine Legation of Moses; The ' 
Principles of Natural and Bevealed Ee- 
ligion. 

Ward, Adolphus William, hist, and biog.; 

1837 . A History of English Dramatic 

Literature ; T’ranslatiou of Di', Ernest 
Curtius'a History of Greece. 

Ward, Mrs. (Eliz. Stuart Phelps), Amer. 
novelist, Ac.; 1844—. The Gates Ajar; 
Beyond the Gates ; An Old Maid’s Para- 
dise : Sealed Orders ; a Collection of Short 
Stories; Poetic Studies. 


W ard , Mrs, Humpliry (Mary Augusta Arn old), 

novelist; 1851 . Eobert Eismere; David 

Grieve; Marcella. 

Wardlaw, Ealph, divine; 1779-1853. Dis- 
courses on the Sabbath; Christian Ethics; 
On the Nature and Extent of the Atone- 
ment; On Miracles. 

Warner, Chas, Dudley, Amer. misc. writer; 

1829- . My Summer in a Garden ; 

Backlog Studies; The Gilded Age (with 
Samuel L. Clemens [Mark Twain]); Wash- 
ington Irving, 

Warner, Susan (Elizabeth Wetherell), Amer. 
novelist ; 1819-1885. The Wide, Wide 
W^orld ; Queechy; A Story of Small Be- 
ginnings. 

Warner, Will., poet; 1558-1609. Albion's 
England; a Continued History of the Same 
Kingdome; Translation of the MensDchmi 
of Plautus. 

Warren, Samuel, novelist, &c.; 1807-1877. 
Passages from the Diary of a Late Physi- 
cian ; Ten Thousand a Year ; Now and 
'Tlien ; The Lily and the Bee ; Popular and 
Practical Introduction to Law Studies. 

Warton, Joseph, poet; 1722-1800, Odes; 
Translations of Virgil's Eclogues and 
Georgies; Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope. 

Warton, Thos., poet; 1728-1790. The Plea- 
sui'es of Melancholy: a Poem; Observations 
on the Faerie Queeneof Spenser; History 
of English Poetry. 

Waterland, Daniel, D.D., divine; 1683-1740. 
Vindication of Christ's Divinity; A Critical 
History of the Athanasian Creed. 

Waterton, Chas., trav, and naturalist; 1782- 
1865. Wanderings in South America; 
Essays on Natural History. 

Watson, Dr. Eichard, Bp., theol,; 1737-1816. 
Apology for Christianity ; An Apology for 
the Bible. 

Watson, Eobert, LL.D., hist. ; 1730-1781. 
History of the Reign of Philip II., King of 
Spain; History of tlie lleign of Philip III., 
King of Spain (First Four Books). 

Watts, Alaric A., poet; 1799-1864, Lyrics of 
the Heart, and other Poems; Scenes of 
Life and Shades of Character; Literary 
^ Souvenir: aCabinetof Poetry and Eoraance. 

I Watts, Isaac, D.D., poet and moralist; 1674- 
1748. Logic ; Philosophical Essays ; Im- 
I provement of the Mind ; Horae Lyricae ; 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs ; Psalms of 
David Imitated; Divine and Moral Songs. 

Waugh, Edwin, ‘Lancashire poet’; 1817-1890. 
Lancashire Sungs (in dialect); The Chimney 
Corner; Factory Folk during the Cotton 
Famine; Eaznbles in the Lake Country; 
Tufts of Heather. 

Weber, Georg, German historian; 1808-1838. 
Lehrbuch der Weltgeschichte; Allgeineine 
Welt’geschichte. 

Webster, Augusta, poetess, &c. ; 1837-1894. 
Blanche Lisle, and other Poems; A Woman 
Sold, and other Poems; The Auspicious 
Day: a Drama; Yu-Pe-Ya's Lute: a Chinese 
Tale in English Verse; Disguises: a Drama; 
The Sentence: a Drama; Daffodil and the 
Croaxaxicans; a Eomance of History. ! 

Webster, Daniel, Amer. statesman; 1782- 
1852. Speeches, Forensic Arguments, and 
Diplomatic Papers; Private Correspond- 

■■•renee.' ■ 

Webster, John, dramatist ; 1585?-1624? The 
White Devil : a Tragedy ; Duchess of 
Jlalfy: a Tragedy. 

Weiss, Bernhard, German theologian; 1827 

. Lehrbuch der biblischen Theologie 

des Neuen Testaments; Lehrbuch der Ein- 
leitung in das Neue Testament; DasLeben 
J.esu. 

Welcker, Friedrich Gottlieb, German scholar; 
1784-1868. Der epische Cyclus oder die 
Homerischen Dichter; Griechische Gbtter- 
lehre; Kleiiie Schriften. 

Wellhausen, Julius, German biblical critic; 
1844 . Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 

ment; De Komposition des Hexateuchs 
iind der historischen Bucher des Alien 
Testaments ; Die Pharisfier und die, Sad- 
duciier. 

Wells, Charles Jeremiah, dramatist; 1800- 
1879. Joseph and his Brethren. , 


Wendt, Hans Heinrich, German theologian; 

1853 . Die Lehre Jesu (The Teaching 

of Jesus. 

Werner, Friedrich Ludwig Zacharias, German 
dramatist; 1768-1823. Die Sohne des Thais; 
Das Kreuz an der Ostsee; Martin Luther 
Oder die Weihe der Ki'aft. 

Wesley, Eev. Chas., hymn-writer; 1708-1788. 
Hymns and Sacred Poems; Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns (with John Wesley). 

Wesley, Eev. John, theol.; 1703-1791. Ac- 
count of the People called Methodists; 
Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Crea- 
tion ; Notes on the Old and New Testa- 
ments; A Concise Ecclesiastical History; 
Compendium of Social Philosophy; Primi- 
tive Physic; Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns (with Charles Wesley); Journals; 
Sermons. 

West, Gilbert, LL.D., poet and religions 
writer; 1700?-1756. The Institution of the 
Order of the Garter : a Dramatic Poem ; 
Observations on the History and Evidences 
of the Eesurrection of Jesus Christ; Trans- 
lation of the Odes of Pindar. 

! Westcott, Brooke Foss, D.D., Bp., theol.; 

I 1825 . General Survey of the History 

‘ of the Canon of the New Testament; 

Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles; In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels ; A 
General View of the History of the Eng- 
lish Bible ; Christus Consummator : some 
Aspects of the Work and Person of Christ 
in Eelation to Modern Thought; Essays in 
the History of Eeligious Thought in the 
West; Gi'eek Testament (with Dr. Hort); 
Sermons. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth. See Warner, Susan. 

Weyman, Stanley J., novelist; 1855 , The 

House of the Wolf; A Gentleman of France; 
My Lady Eotha; Under the Eed Eobe. 

Wliately, Eich., D.D., Abp., theol. and pol, 
econ.; 1787-1863. Historic Doubts relative 
to Napoleon Bonaparte; Elements of Logic; 
Elements of Ehetoric; Introductory Lec- 
tures on Political Economy; Essays on 
Some of the Peculiarities of the Christian 
Eeligiou; View of the Scripture Eevela- 
tions concerning a Future State; The King- 
dom of Christ Delineated; Essays; Ser- 
mons ; Charges ; Lectures ; Miscellaneous 
Eemains. 

Wheatstone, Sir Chas., physicist ; 1802-1875. 
Scientific Papers. 

Whewell, Will., D.D., scientist and philos.; 
1795-1866. Astronomy and General Pliysics 
considered in Eeference to Natural Theo- 
logy (Bridgewater Treatise) ; History of 
the Inductive Sciences; The Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences; The Elements of 
Morality, including Polity; History of 
Moral Philosophy in England; Plurality of 
Worlds. 

Whiston, Will., theol. ; 1667-1752. Theory 
of the Earth ; Primitive Christianity Ee- 
vived; Memoirs written by Himself; Trans- 
lation of J osephus. 

White, Eev, Gilbert, of Selborne, naturalist; 
1720-1793, Natural History and Antiqui- 
ties of Sellsorne. 

White, Henry Kirke, poet; 1785-1806. Clifton 
Grove, and other Poems; Poetical and 
Prose Works. 

White, Joseph Blanco, misc. writer; 1775- 
1841. Letters from Spain; Practical and 
Internal Evidence against Catholicism; 
Autobiography. 

Whitefield, Geo., Methodist preacher; 1714- 
1770. Sermons; Journals; Letters. 

Whitehead, Charles, poet and novelist; 1804- 
1862. The Solitary; The Cavalier; Eioliard 
Savage: a novel, 

Whitehead, Will., poet; 1715-1788. The 
Eonmn Father : a. Tragedy ; School for 
Lovers : a Comedy ; Variety, a Tale for 
Married People: a Poem; Plays and Poems. 

Whitman, Walt, Amer. poet; 1819-1892. 
Leaves of Grass ; Specimen Days and Col- 
lect. 

Whitney, Mrs. Adeline D, Amer. novelist 

and noise, writer; 1824 . The Gay- 

worthys ; a Story of Threads and Thrums; 
Hitherto : a Story of Yesterdays ; Holy- 
Tides: Seven Songs; Bird-Talk: a Calendar 
[in verse] of the Orchard and the Wild- 
wood. 
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Whitney, Wm. Dwight, pIiiloL; 1827-1894-. 
Laiiijiiage and the Study of Language; 
On Material atid Form in Language ; Dar- 
winism and Language ; Oriental and Lin- 
guistio Stiulies; Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage; Sanskrit Grammar. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Amer. jjoet; 1807-* 
1892. Legends of New England in Prose 
and Ver.se ; Songs of Labor, and other 
Poems ; The Chapel of the Hermits, and 
other Poems; The Panorama, and other 
Poems ; In War Time, and other Poems ; 
Literary Recreations and Miscellanies; 
Complete Works in Prose and Verse. 

Whyte-Melville. See Melville. 

Wickliffe, John, reformer; 1324-1384. Tracts 
and Treatises ; Wyclyffe’s Wycket : or, A 
Learned and Godly Treatise of the Sacra- 
ment; Two Short Treatises against the 
Order of Begging Friars ; Translation of 
the Bible. 

Wieland, Christoph Martin, German poet 
and romancer; 1733-1813. Oberon; Die 
Al)deriten; Auserlesene Gedichte; Tran- 
slation of Shakspere. 

Wilberforce, Sam., D.D., Bp., then!.; 1805- i 
1872. Agathos, and other Sunday Stories; i 
The Rocky Island, and other Parables; ' 
History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America; Tracts; Sermons; Addresses. 

Wilberforce, Wm.. 1759-1833. A Practical 
View of the Prevailing Religious System of 
Professed Christians, contrasted witli Real 
Christianity. 

Wilkes, John, polit.; 1727-1797. North 
Briton. 

■Wilkins, John, Bishop; 1(U4-1€72. Dis- 
covery of a New World; Essay Towards a 
Real Character and a Philosophical Lan- 
guage. 

Wilkinson, Sir John G., Egyptologist; 1797- 
1876. Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians; Architecture of Ancient Egypt; 
Modern Egypt and Thebes: being a De- 
scription of %ypt. 

Williams, Sir Charles Hanbury, political 
s<iuib3, «feo. ; 1709-1759. Odes ; Poems ; 
■Works. 

Williams, Helen Maria, poetess, ifec.; 17G2- 
1827. Collection of Miscellaneous Poems; 
Poem on the Slave Trade; Julia: a Novel; 
Letters from France; Sketches of the State 
of Manners and Opinions in the French 
Republic towards the Close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Williams, Sir Moiiier Monier, Samskrit scho- 
lar; 1819 . Indian Wisdom; Hinduism; 

Modern India and the Indians; Religious 
Thought and Life in India; Buddhism, 

Williams, Dr. Rowland, theol. ; 1S17-1870. 
Review of Bunsen’s Biblical Researches 
in Essays and Reviews; Christianity and 
Hinduism; Rational Godliness; Lays from 
the Cimbrio Lyre. 

Willis, Nath. Parker, Amer. misc. writer ; 
1807--lSt>7. Pencillings by the Way; Dashes 
at Life with a Free Pencil; People I have 
Met; Life Here and There; Poems. 

■Willmott, Robt. Aris, misc. writer; 1809- 
1803. Lives of Sacred Poets ; English Sa- 
cred Poetry, selected and edited; Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, his Predecessors, Contem- 
poraries, and Successors: a Biography; 
Poems. 

Wills, "Wm. G., dramatist; 1828-1891. The 
Man o’ Airlie; Charles I.; Jane Shore; 
Olivia; Nell Gwyiine; Sedgemoor; Claiidian. 

Wilson, Alex., poet and naturalist; 1766-1813. 
American Ornithology; The Foresters: a 
Poem; Poetical Works. 

Wilson, Sir Dan., LL.D., archmol.; 1816-1892. 
Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time: 
The Arclueology and Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland; Prehistoric Man; Spring Wild 
Flowers; Poems, 

Wilson, Prof. George, scientific writer; 1818- 
1859. The Five Gateways of Knowledge; 
Researches in Colour-blindness; Religdo 
Chemici. 

Wilson, John (‘Christopher North'), poet 
and novelist; 1785-1854. The Isle of Palms, 
and other Poems; The City of the Plague, j 
and other Poenrs; Poetical and Dramatic j 
Works; Lights and Shadows of Scottish ! 
Life; The Trials of Margaret Lindsay; Re- j 


creations of Christopher North; Noctes 
Ambrosianse. 

Wilson, Thos., Bp., divine; 1663-1766. Short 
and Plain Instructions for the Better "Un- 
derstanding of the Lord’s Supper ; Private 
Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers ; Pa- 
rochialia, or. Instructions for the Cleigy. 

Winckelraann, Johann Joachim, German art 
critic and virtuoso; 1717-1768, Geschichte 
der Kunst des Alterthums ; Monumenti 
Antichi Inediti. 

Winer, Georg Benedikt, German Biblical 
scholar; 1789-1858. Grainmatik des Neu- 
testamentlicheu Sprachidioms; Biblisches 
Realworterbuch ; Handbuch der tlieolo- 
gischen Litteratur, 

Winter, John Strange. See Stannard. 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick, Cardinal ; 1802- 
1865. Lectures on the Connection of 
Science and Revealed Religion; The Doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church; Recollec- 
tions of the Last Four Popes; Essays on 
■Various Subjects; Fabiola, or, a Church of 
the Catacombs; Addresses; Sermons, &c. 

Wither, George, poet; 1588-1667. Abuses 
Stript and ■Whipt; Fair Virtue, the Mistress 
of Philarete: a Poem; The Hymns and ’! 
Songs of the Church; Collection of Eni- 
"blems. Ancient and Modern; The Psalms 
I of David translated into Lyric Verse. 

i Wodrow, Robt., eccles. hist.; 1679-1734, 
History of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland from the Restoration to the Re- 
volution; Lives of the Scottish Reformers; 
Analecta; or, a History of Remarkable 
Providences. 

Wolcot, John, M.D. (Peter Pindar), satiric 
poet; 1738-1819. Lyrical Odes; Ode upon 
Ode; The Lousiad. 

Wolf, Friedrich August, German classical 
scholar and critic; 1759-1824. Prolego- 
mena ad Homenmi; Darstellung der Alter- 
thumswisseuschaft. 

Wolfe, Charles, poet; 1791-1823. Burial of 
Sir John Moore; Remains. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, German poet ; 
d. afteiM215. Parzival : an Epic. 

Wollstoncraft, Mary (Mrs, Godwin), social 
theorist and misc. writer; 1759-1797. 
Thoughts on the Education of Daughters; 
A Vindication of the Rights of '^Vomen ; 
Origin and Progress of the French Revo- 
lution, and its Effects on Europe; Letters. 

Wood, Anthony antiq.; 1632-1695. The 
History and Antiquities of tlie University 
of Oxford; Athenae Oxonieiises; Fasti Oxoni- 
enses. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, novelist ; 1S20-1SS7. 
Daiiesbury House; East Lynne; The Chan- 
nings; The Shadow of Ashlydyat; Trevlyn 
Hold; Dene Hollow; Within the Maze; 
Johnny Ludlow. 

Wood, Rev. John Geo., naturalist; 1827-1889. 
Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life; 
My Feathered Friends; Illustrated Natural 
History; Homes Without Hands; Natural 
History of Mau; The Dominion of Man 
over Animals. 

Wordsworth, Chas., D.D., Bp., theol. and 
scholar; 1806-1892. On Shakespeare’s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible; The 
Outlines of the Christian Ministry de- 
lineated; A United Church for the United 
Kingdom; Public Appeals on Behalf of 
Christian Onity; Annals of My Early Life; 
Sermons; Charges. 

Wordsworth, Wra., poet; 1770-1850. An 
Evening "Walk; an Epistle in Verse; Lyri- 
cal Ballads; Ballads and Poems; The Pre- 
lude; The Excursion ; The White Doe of 
Rylstone; Peter Bell; The River Duddon; 
YaiTow Revisited, and other Poems; Son- 
I nets; Complete Poetical Works. 

i Worsaae, Jens Jacob Asmussen, Dani-sh ar- 
choeologist ; 1821-1885. Primeval Antiqui- 
ties of England and Denmark; The Danes 
and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; 

Wotton, Sir Henry, poet, &c . ; 1668-1639. The 
Elements of Architecture; Reliquias Wot- 
tonianse; or, a Collection of Lives, Letters, 
and Poems. 

Wraxall, Sir Nathaniel W., hist. ; 1761-1831. 
History of France from Henry III. to 
Louis KIV.; Memoirs of the Courts of , 


Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna; 
Historical Memoirs of My Own Time. 

Wright, Thos., antiq. and hist.; 1810-1877. 
Biographia Britaiiuica Literaria; Essays 
on the Literature, Popular Superstitions, 
and History of England in the Middle 
Ages ; The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon; History of Ireland; Hi.story of 
France; Domestic Manners and Sentiments 
in England during the Middle Ages. 

Wyatt, Sir Thos., poet; 1503-1542. Sonnets, 
Elegies, Odes, &e, 

Wycherley, William, dramatist; 1640-1715. 
Love in a Wood: or, St, James’s Park; The 
Gentleman Dancing -Master; The Plain 
Dealer; The Country Wife. 

Wycliffe. See Wickliffe. 

Wyntoun, Andrew, Scottish chronicler ; 
flourished ab. 1395. The Orygynale Crony- 
kil of Scotland. 


Xenophon, Greek historian and essayist; b.c. 
440-SS0, Anabasis; Cyropmdia; Hellenica; 
Memorabilia of Socrates. Trans. Watson; 
Dale; Sir A, Grant; Dakyns. 


Yarrell, Will., naturalist; 1784-1856. The 
History of British Fishes; The History of 
British Bii'ds. 

Yates, Edmund Hodgson, novelist, &c. ; 1831- 
1894. Broken to Harness; Running the 
Gauntlet; Land at Last; Wrecked in Port; 
The Life and Corresx>ondence of Charles 
Mathews the Elder; Memoir of Albert 
Smith and Mont Blanc; Edmund Yates: 
his Recollections and Experiences; Plays. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., novelist and ml.se. 

writer; 1823 . The Heir of Redclyffe; 

The Daisy Chain; The Trial: More Links 
of the Daisy Chain; The Clever Woman of 
the Family; The Kings of England; Land- 
marks of History ; Book of Golden Deeds ; 
Cameos from English History; Life of John 
Coleridge Patteson, Missionary Bishop of 
the Melanesian Islands. 

Yonge, Chas. Duke, hist.; 1812-1891. English- 
Greek Lexicon; The History of England 
from the Earliest Times to the Peace of 
Paris, 1856; The History of the British 
Navy; The History of France under the 
Bourbons. 

Young, Arthur, agriculturist ; 1741-1820. A 
Six Weeks’ Tour through the Southern 
Counties of England and "Wales; A Six 
Months’ Tour through the North of Eng- 
land; The Farmer’s Tour through the East 
of England; Tour in Ireland; Travels in 
France; The Farmer’s Guide; Rural Econ- 
omy; A Course of Experimental Agricul- 
ture; The Farmer’s Kalendar. 

Young, Edwd., poet; 10S4-1765. The Love 
of Fame, the Universal Passion; The Com- 
plaint; Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and 
Immortality; Tr{igedie.s— Biisiris, King of 
Egypt; The Revenge; The Brothei's. 

Young, Thos., physicist and Egyptologist ; 
1773-1829. Course of Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy ; Some Recent Discoveries io 
Hieroglyphical Literature. 

Yule, Col. Sir Henry, Orientalist and geog. ; 
1820-1889. The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
the Venetian: Newly Translated and 
Edited; Cathay, and the Way Thither; A 
Narrative of the Mission sent by the 
Governor-General of India to the Court of 
Ava in 1855; Hobson- Jobson: being a Glos- 
sary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and 
Phrases and of Kindred Terms (with Dr. 
Arthur Coke Burnell). 


Zahn, Theodor, German biblical scholar; 

1838 . Forschungen zur Geschichte des 

Neutestamentlichen Kanons. 

Zanella, Giacomo, Italian poet; 1820-1888. 
La Conchiglia fossile; II piccolo Calabrese; 
Poesie; Della Letteratura italiaua nell’ 
ultimo Secolo. 

Zangwill, I., novelist; 1864 , English 

Judaism; an Essay: Children of the GhMto; 
Ghetto Tragedies; The Kingof Schnorrers; 
The Master; Six Persons: a ."Play. 

Zeller, Eduard, German theologian and philo- 
sophical historian; 1814 Platonischc 

Stiidien; Die Philosophie der Griechen; 
Die Apostelgeschichte kritisch Unter- 
sucht; Staat imd Kirche: Geschichte der 
deutschen Philosophie seit Leibnitz. 


LIST OF ENGLISH AND OTHER AUTHORS, 


iJeuss, Johann Kaspar, German Celtic pliil- 
oioger; 180t)-1856. Lie Leutschen imd die 
Naclibarstamme; Lie Herkunft der Bayern 
von den Markomannen; Gramnmtica Cel- 
tica. 

Zimmermann, Johann Georg, Ritter von, 
Swiss philosophical writer; 1728-1795. 
Ueber die Einsarakeit (On Solitude); 
Fiagmente iiber Friedrich den Grossen. 

Zockler, Otto, German theologian; 1833 . 

Kritische Geschichte der Askese; Las ' 
Kreuz Christ! ; Geschichte der Beziehungen ' 
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zwischeii Theologie und Katurwissen- 
schaft; Gottes Zeugen im Reich der 
Natur. 

Zola, Smile, French novelist and misc. writer; 

1810 . Contes h Ninon; L’Attaque du 

Moulin; Thdrese Raquin: Nana; L’Assom- 
moir; L’CEuvre; La Terre; LaB^te Humaine; 
Lourdes. 

Zschokke, Johann Heinrich Daniel, German 
novelist and historical writer; 1771-1848. 
Geschichte des Freistaats der drei Biinde 


imhohenRhatien; Schattirungen; Stunden 
der Andacht (Hours of Meditation). 

Zumpt, Karl Gottlob, German philologist; 
1792-1849. Lateinische Grammatik; Lie 
Religion der Rbmer. 

Zwingli, Huldreich (ITIricus Zuinglius), 
Swiss theologian and reformer; 1484-1531. 
De Canone Missne Epichiresis; Le vera et 
falsa Religione Commentarius; Ein Klare 
IJnterrichtung vora Nachtnial Christi; Le 
Brovidentia Lei ; Christiance Fidei Ex- 
positio. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES 


NATIONAL COATS OF ARMS. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM.— The British National Coat 
of Arms shows the arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
conjoined, or, in heraldic language, “quartered” together on 
one escutcheon, the arms of England occupying the first and 
fourth quarters of the shield, those of Scotland the second, 
and those of Ireland the third. The armorial insignia of 
England are in the language of heraldry described as 
“gules, three lions passant gardant in pale or”, that is, on 
a red field three lions in gold {or yellow) arranged vertically 
and in the attitude of walking past with their faces turned 
towards the spectator. A lion in this attitude is distinctively 
known in heraldry as “a lion of England”. There were 
originally only two lions in the royal arms. The three lions 
were first adopted by Henry II. (about 1152), and have ever 
since continued to be the insignia of England. They are said 
to represent, respectively, Normandy, Poitou (or Maine), and 
Aquitaine. The lion is perhaps the most common of all 
heraldic emblems. It also figures as the emblem of Scotland, 
the Scottish arms being heraldically described as “ or, a lion 
rampant, within a double tressure flory-counterflory gules ”, 
that is, on a gold (or yellow) ground a lion in red rampant 
wdthin the special ornamental border in red shown on plate. 
How old the lion is as an emblem of the Scottish kings is 
doubtful ; it is at least as old as Alexander 11. (1214-48). The 
arms of Ireland are described as “azure, a harp or, stringed 
argent”, that is, a harp of gold with silver strings on a blue 
ground. The Irish arms are not very ancient, and were first 
quartered with those of England and Scotland by James I. 
The garter and its motto (see description of plate Decora- 
TtONS OF Honour) surrounds the royal arms of Britain, and 
l)elow is the royal motto. Dim et mon droit ^ “ God and my 
right ”, The lion and the unicorn serve as “ supporters ” of 
the shield, being first adopted as such by James I. Two 
unicorns were previously supporters of the royal arms of 
Scotland, hence the adoption of the unicorn. 

GERMANY. — The national symbol of Germany is the black 
eagle of the empire, with I’ed beak, tongue, and claws, and 
having an imperial crown above its head, but detached. 
Resting on or surmounting this eagle is the royal Prussian 
coat of arms— a silver shield containing a similar eagle, with 
a sceptre in one foot and a mound or orb in the other, and 
having its wings ornamented with trefoil stalks in gold. The 
small shield in the centre, divided quarterly into silver and 
black, is the hereditary escutcheon of the Hohenzollern family, 
the reigning house of Prussia. Round the shield of Prussia 
is the chain or collar of the order of the Black Eagle. 

RUSSIA.— The chief symbol is the black double-headed 
eagle, with both heads crowned, and with an imperial crown 
above, holding a sceptre in one foot and a mound in the other, 
'i’h© shield resting on the eagle contains the arms of Moscow — 
the figure of St. George and the dragon on a red field. Round 
the shield is the collar or chain of the order of St. Andrew, 
the chief Russian order of knighthood (see description of plate 
Decorations of Honour). 

FRANCE.— The figure is that of Liberty, holding in one 
han<I a bundle of rods surrounding a double-headed axe (this 
emblem being borrowed from the ancient Roman see 
Diet. ), and resting the other on a rudder. Accompanying the 
figure are symbols of agriculture, commerce, &c. 
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AUSTRIA. — The symbol of the Austrian Empire is a black 
double-headed, triple -crowned eagle, somewhat similar to that 
of Russia, but in one of its feet it holds a sword as well as a 
sceptre. The shield resting on its breast is divided vertically 
into three compartments, the first of which contains the red 
lion on a gold field of the Habsburg or Hapsburg family — the 
imperial family of Austria; the second the silver /es5 (or hori- 
zontal band) of Austria; the third the arms of Lorraine, which 
was an ancient possession of the imperial family. 

GREECE,— The arms of Greece are very simple— a plain 
Greek cross in silver on a blue field. Two wild men or savages 
serve as supporters. The motto is in Greek, and means “ My 
strength is the love of the people ”. 

UNITED STATES. — The well-known symbol of the United 
States is the eagle, which is usually represented in its natural 
form and colours, and not as a mere heraldic monstrosity. In 
one foot it clutches a sheaf of arrows, in the other an olive 
branch. On its breast is a shield hearing the stars and stripes. 
The number of stars, it is said, should correspond with that 
of the present number of states, the stripes with that of the 
original number, namely thirteen. Sometimes the stars are 
omitted. The motto E plurihus ummi “ One (formed) out of 
many ”, refers to the formation of the one republic out of a 
number of different states. These armorial insignia appear 
first about 1791 or 1792. 

SPAIN. — In the Spanish coat of arms the arms of Castile 
and Leon are arranged quarterly, and are surmounted by a 
shield showing the lilies of the Bourbon family (to which the 
Spanish royal family belongs) on a blue field. Th-e triple- 
towered castle represents the kingdom of Castile, the crowned 
lion the kingdom of Leon. The fruit in the base is intended 
for a pomegranate, and symbolizes Granada. 

PORTUGAL.— The main shield here is the one in white 
(silver), on which are the five small shields in blue, arranged 
cross-wise, and each bearing five bezants or coins similarly 
arranged. Round these is a broad border in red, charged 
with seven castles in gold. 

HUNGARY.— Hungary as a kingdom has a coat of arms 
for itself. The most noteworthy feature of this coat is the 
patriarchal cross (as it is called) springing from the crown 
that rests on the top of a triple hill. The horizontal red 
divisions on the right half of the shield are said to represent 
the chief rivers of Hungary. The crown above the shield is 
that of St. Stephen, the first king of Hungary (997-1038), 
who received it from the pope. It may be noticed that the 
small orb and cross on the top of the crown lies over side- 
wise, This is to commemorate the fact that the actual crown 
was buried for many years, during which period the socket of 
the orb became loosened. 

TURKEY. —Properly speaking, there is no national Turkish 
coat of arms. The signature or cipher of the reigning Sultan 
is often used instead. A well-known symbol is the crescent 
with a star between the horns, the whole on a green ground. 
The Turks are said to have used the crescent on their flags as 
long ago as 1209, when they were still dwelling in Central 
Asia, This usage has been traced to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies which prevailed among them previous to 
their conversion to Mohammedanism. 
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EOtJMANIA.— The first quarter of the shield contains the 
arms of Wallachia {the crowned eagle with outspread wings), 
the second those of Moldavia, the third of Krajova, the 
fourth (the dolphins) of Bessarabia. The small shield in the 
centre is that of the HohenzoUern family (already seen in the 
arms of the German Empire), the sovereign of the country 
being a member of this family. The motto is NiUl sine Deo, 
— “ Nothing without God”. 

DENMARK.— The armsof Denmark are rather complicated. 
The chief feature of the main shield, above -which are two 
others, is the silver cross bordered with red of the order of 
knighthood, the Danebrog, dividing it into four quarters. In 
the -first quarter ai'e the arms of Denmark proper— three 
crowned lions in blue on a gold field sprinkled with red 
hearts. In the other quarters are the arms or emblems of 
Schleswig (which ceased to belong to Denmark only in recent 
times), Jutland, Sweden, Iceland, the Faroes, and Green- 
land. The smaller shields have also emblems relatmg to other 
divisions of the monarchy or to the history of the I'oyal 
family. 

SWITZERLAND.— The national coat of arms of Switzer- 
land is very simple— a plain silver cross in a red field, the 
arms of the cross not reaching the edges of the shield (as in 
the case of the Greek arms). Each of the cantons has also 
arms of its own, and in the great seal of the counti-y these 


are shown surrounding the national arms. The motto is, Vn 
pour tons; to^is pour iin — “ One for all; all for one*’. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. The arms of the two coun- 
tries are here combined. The three crowns in the blue field 
are for Sweden, the red lion below for Gothland. The golden 
lion holding the axe or halbert with bent handle is for Nor- 
way. The oval compartment in the centre bears emblems of 
the royal Swedish house of Vasa and of the principality of 
Pontecorvo, Bernadotte, who became King of Sweden in 1818, 
having been previously Prince of Pontecorvo. 

ITALY.— A plain white or silver cross in a red field, origin- 
ally the arms of the house of Savoy, to which the royal family 
of Italy belongs. 

BELGIUM.— A golden lion in a black field— originally the 
arms of the duchy of Brabant, Brabant forming a very im- 
portant portion of the kingdom of Belgium. The motto is 
L' union fait la force—' ^ Union gives strength”. 

, HOLLAND— THE NETHERLANDS.— A crowned lion in 
gold on a blue field sprinkled with gold “billets”. In one 
fore-paw the lion holds a sword, in the other a sheaf of 
arrows. The lion is a badge of the Nassau dynasty, to which 
the Dutch royal family belongs, but it was also used as that 
of the old Dutch Republic. The motto is maintiendrai — 
“ I will maintain (or support)”. 


ANATOMY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OP TERMS APPLIED TO THE BONES AND MUSCLES OP THE HUMAN BODY. 


THE SKELETON. 

The .skeleton, or hard framework which supports the soft 
parts of the body, defends the viscera, and acts as levers to 
the muscles, is composed of bones united with one another 
by joints of various forms. The bones consist of an ea-rthy 
or mineral part and an animal part. The earthy matter 
forms about 70 of every 100 parts of the bone, and the animal 
or organic matter about 30 of every 100, less than one- third. 
The animal matter is like gelatine ; and the earthy consists 
of phosphate and carbonate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, 
and chloiide of sodium (common salt). The texture varies in 
different bones, and in different parts of the same bone. 

The bones of the body are usually classified as Long or 
CyUndrictilj such as the long hones of the arm or leg ; Mort 
or Irregular^ such a.s the small bones of the wrist and sole of 
the foot ; and Flat or Tadular, such as the bones of the skull. 
The long bones are compact in their middle portion, and 
cellular or spongy at the extremities, wliich also have a larger 
diameter. They have a longitudinal cavity (the medullary 
auiul) throughout their length containing the marrow. The 
other bones are compact externally, and cellular or cancel- 
lated internally. They have no medullary canal, though 
their substance contains marrow. Bone is completely covered 
outside by a dense fibrous coating called the periosteum, 
which is richly supplied with blood, and plays a chief part in 
the gTowth of bone. The cavity in a bone is also lined with 
a similar membrane called endosteim, also rich in blood- 
vessels. 

The bone itself seems so dry and hard as to have no mois- 
ture within it, nor any blood supply; but this is not the case, 
for blood-vessels pass into it from the periosteum through 
minute openings, and most long hones have besides a special 
artery, called the nuinent artery, entering them to carry a 
due supply of nourishment. Bones have not only this large 
blood supply obtained from the nutrient artery, and from 
the periosteum covering the outer, and the endosteum liniiig 
the inner surface, hut they also contain innumerable little 


cells of living material, which are capable of drawing from 
the blood the sort of food they require, and thus of maintain- 
ing a constant net-work of nourishing channels through the 
whole bone. The joints or articulations where one bone is 
united to another are furnished in many cases with plates or 
pads of cartilage, which afford a smooth, glassy surface for 
motion. There is also a smooth, delicate membrane which 
lines all parts of the inside of the joint, except the opposing 
surfaces of cartilage, and pours out a fluid which moistens 
the cavity, and so reduces friction and heat; while bundles of 
delicate wavy fibres bound firmly together, called ligaments, 
pass from one bone to another, and strongly support the 
joint, which sometimes they completely surround. 

The skeleton of the human body is divided into head, 
trunk, and limbs, and is made up of more than 200 separate 
bones in all. The Head includes the part inclosing the brain, 
called the cranium, and the face; the former containing 
8 hones, the latter 14. The trunk consists of the backbone 
or vertebral column, and the chest or thorax. The Vertebral 
Column is composed originally of 32 separate pieces, each 
piece being called a vertebra. In the adult state the separate 
pieces number only 26, several having become fused together. 
The Chest or Thorax consists of 12 vertebrie behind, of 
24 ribs, 12 on each side, which spring from the vertebrae and 
arch forwards, and of the breast-bone or sternum, to which 
by means of cartilages most of the ribs are united in front. 
The Upper Extremity (arms) is connected with the thorax 
by means of two bones, the collar-bone or clavicle, and the 
shoulder-bone or scapula, which tog-ether receive the name 
of the shoulder-girdle. The Lower Extremity (legs), like the 
Upper, is connected to the trunk by means of a girdle called 
the pelvis or pelvic girdle, 

BONES OF HEAD, TRUNK, LEGS, AND ARMS (Fig. 1). 

1. Os frontis— Frontal bone. 

2. Parietal bone. 

3. Temporal bone. 

4. Coronal suture. 
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5. Os malsQ-Cheek-bone. 

6. Ossa nasi—Nasal bones. 

7. Superior maxillary — Upper jaw-bone. 

8. Orbits or Eye-sockets. 

9. Side of os occipitis—Occipital bone. 

10. Condyloid process of lower jaw. 

11. Angle of lower jaw. 

12. Symphysis of lower jaw. 

13. Four lower cervical vertebrm (7 in ail). 

14. Two upper and two lower dorsal vertebrse (12 in aU). 

15. Lumbar vertebrae (5 in number). 

16. Os saomm-Saomm- ) vertete. 

1/. Os coccygis — Coccyx-—) 

18. Cartilages of ribs. 

19. Ribs. 

20. First bone of sternum- ) Breast-bones. 

21. feecond bone of sternum — ) 

22. Cartilago ensiformis — Bnsiform cartilage. 

23. Clavicles— Collar-bones. 

24. Coracoid process of scapula — Shoulder-blade. 

25. Acromion of scapula. 

26. Venter (beUy) of scapula, anterior surface. 

27. Head of os humeri — Arrn-bone. 

28. Body of os humeri. 

29. Condyles of os humeri. 

30. Head of radius— Outer bone of fore-arm. 

31. Body of radius. 

32. Ulna— Inner bone of fore-arm. 

33. Carpal ends of radius and ulna. 

34. Venter (belly) of ilium. 

35. Anterior superior process of ilium. 

36. Anterior inferior process of ilium, 

37. Symphysis pubis. 

38. Tuberosity of ischium. 

39. Brim of pelvis. 

40. Foramen ovale. 

41. Head of os femoris — Femur or thigh-bone. 

42. Neck of os femoris. 

43. Trochanter major of os femoris. 

44. Body of os femoris. 

45. Condyles of os femoris. 

46. Patella — Knee-pan. 

47. Head of tibia— Thick bone on anterior and inner side of 

%• 

48. Body of tibia. 

49. Base of tibia. 

50. Fibula— Thin bone on external side of leg. 


FRONT VIEW OF RIGHT HAND AND WRIST (Fig. 2). 

1. Scaphoid bone. 

2. Semilunar bone. 

3. Cuneiform bone. 

4. Pisiform bone. 

5. Os trapezium. 

6. Os trapezoides. 

7. Os magnum. 

8. Unciform bone. 

9. Metacarpal bones of thumb and fingers. 

10. First row of phalanges of thumb and fingers. 

11. Second row of phalanges of fingers. 

12. Third row of phalanges of thumb and fingers. 


FRONT VIEW OF RIGHT FOOT (Fig. 3). 


1. Superior articulated surface of astragalus. 

2. Anterior portion of astragalus. 

3. Os calcis — Heel-bone. 

4. Commencement of gruove of interosseous ligament. 

5. Scaphoid hone. 

6. Tuberosity of scaphoid bone. 

7. Internal cuneiform bone. 

8. Middle cuneiform bone. 




9. External cuneiform bone. 

10- Cuboid bone. 

11. Metatarsal bones. 

12. First row of phalanges of toes. 

13. Second row of phalanges. 

14. Third row of phalanges, 

, THE -MUSCLES. 

While the hones form the framework of the body, the main 
bulk of the substance which clothes them consists of mus- 
cular tissue or what is teinned flesh. Muscular tissue does 
not cover and surround the bones in continuous sheets, but 
is collected into masses called Muscles, varying in size and 
length, and arranged in difibrent ways. Muscles are anato- 
mically divided into two varieties, named striped or striated 
muscle, and tinstnpedy non^striatcd, or smooth muscle. Both 
are the active agents in motion, but the movement caused 
by striped muscle, for instance the motions of our limbs in 
walking, in grasping, and so on, which are due to contractions 
of the muscles of leg or arm, is a movement controlled by 
our will, while the unstriped or smooth muscle exists in 
organs also capable of contractions, but contractions quite 
independent of our will, which go on without our willing, 
even without our knowing. For this reason the former is 
also called voluntary muscle, and the latter involuntary 
muscle. The simplest idea of muscular action is to regard 
a muscle as stretched betw^een two points, and as capable of 
drawing these points towards each other in virtue of the 
, property known as contractility. Muscular contraction 
usually results from nervous action, but muscles will respond 
to other than this stimulation. Mechanical means will also 
cause them to contract, an electric current has the same 
effect, heat also is capable of producing contraction, as well 
as chemical stimuli. Muscles are connected with bones not 
directly but thi'ough the medium of tendon. This tendon 
presents the appearance of a white glistening cord, sometimes 
fiat, but often cylindrical, and of considerable thickness. 
The mass of flesh composing the muscle is called the delly 
of the muscle. One end is usually attached to a bone, more 
or less fixed, and is called the origin of the muscle; the 
other end is attached to the bone meant to be moved by the 
contraction of the muscle, and is called the insertion of the 
muscle. There are several hundreds of separate muscles 
in the human body, the principal of which are mentioned in 
the list below, the designations being mostly Latin adjectives. 

SIDE VIEW OF FULL FIGURE (Fig. 1). 

1. Occipito-frontalis— Used to raise the eyebrows, wrinkle 

the skin of the forehead, and move the scalp back- 
wards and forwards. 

2. Temporalis— Helps to elevate the lower jaw. 

3. Orbicularis palpebrarum— Closes the eyelids. 

4. Masseter— Helps to elevate the- lowej:* jaw and move it 

forwards. 

5. Sterno-cleido-mastoideus— A pair of muscles which to- 

gether bow the head forwards; one acting by itself is 
able to turn the head, and therefore the chin, to the 
opposite side. 

6. Trapezius— The trapezii muscles acting together draw 

the head directly backwards; one of them acting alone 
inclines the head to the corresponding side; the superior 
part of the trapezius raises the point of the shoulder ; 
this muscle also aids in drawing the scapula back- 
wards and forwards, and in causing it to ascend and 
descend. 

7. Rlatysma myoides — Assists in depressing the angle of the 

mouth. 

8. Beltoides— Raises the arm, and aids in carrying it back- 

wards and forwards. 

9. Biceps flexor cnbiti— Act together in bending the fore- 
,10, Brachialis anticus— j arm. 
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IL Triceps extensor cubiti— Antagonist of the two former; 
when the forearm is bent, the triceps, by drawing in 
the extremity of the ulna, is able to extend it on. the 
hitmems, and thus bring both parts of the limb into a 
right line. 

12. Supinator radii longns— A Sexor of the foream. 

13. Extensor muscles of thumb. 

14. Extensor muscles of wrist. 

15. Pectoralis major— > Conjointly with teres major these 
15. Latissimus dorsi— ) muscles lower the arm when it has 

been elevated, press the arm closely to the side, and 
pectoralis major will by itself carry the arm along the 
side and front of the chest. 

17. Serratus magnus— Assists in advancing the scapula and 

elevating the shoulder. 

18. Obliquus externus abdominis — l Co-operate with the 

19. Rectus abdominis in its sheath — ) other abdominal 

muscles in supporting the abdominal viscera, and by 
their contractile power act successively on them, on 
the thorax, and on the pelvis. 

20. dutseus medius — 1 The glutsei act alternately on the 

21. Glutseus maximus — ) thigh-bone and pelvis; 21, by the 

direction of its fibres, is fitted to draw the thigh-bone 
backwards, whilst it turns the whole limb outwards if 
it be kept extended; when the thighs become the fixed 
points, the muscles act on the pelvis, and assist in 
maintaining the erect position of the body. 

22. Tensor vaginae femoris — Renders the fascia tense, and 

turns the Hmb inwards. 

23. Vastus externus— Contributes to extend the leg upon 

the thigh; the extensor muscles of the leg act upon 
the thigh-bone, and counteract the weight of the body, 
which tends to bend the knee and other articulations. 

24. Biceps flexor cruris— Assists in bending the leg on the 

thigh, and in turning the limb slightly inwards and 
outwards. 

25. Gastrocnemius— Along with the solseus this muscle forms 

the calf of the leg; they jointly draw on the heel-bone, 
lifting it from the ground, and cause the foot to repre- 
sent an inclined plane. 

Tibialis anticus— Co-operates with 31 in bending the foot 
on the leg ; acting separately, each gives a slight in- 
clination towards the corresponding side. 

27. Extensor communis digitorum— Aids in extending the 

toes, and in bending the foot upon the leg. 

28. Solseus—See 25. 

29. Peronssus longus— i Act together in drawing the foot 

30. Peronasus brevis — j back, and soextendingiton the leg. 

31. PeronsBUs tertius— A flexor of the foot on the leg, co- 

operating with 26. 

32. Abductor minimi digiti— Bends the little toe, and separ- 

ates it from the others. 

S3. Extensor pollici.s proprius— Extensor of the great toe; 
unites with 27 in bending the foot upon the leg. 

34. Plexor communis digitorum— Bends the toes towards the 

sole of the foot, 

35. Tendo Achiliis — Formed by junction of tendinous ex- 

pansions of 25 and 26 ; the strongest tendon in the body. 


FRONT VIEW OF RIGHT ARM (Fig. 2). 

1. Deltoides— See 8 of previous section. 

2. Pectoralis major— See 15 of previous section. 

3. Coraco-brachialis— Smallest muscle of upper arm ; assists 

in moving the arm forwards and upwards. 

4. Biceps flexor cubiti— See 9 of previous section. 

5. Brachialis internns — Part of brachialis anticus ; see 10 of 

previous section. 

6. Triceps extensor cubiti — See 11 of previous section. 

7. Pronator radii teres— Turns the palm of the hand 

downwards, and aids in bending the forearm on the 
arm. 

8. Supinator radii longus— Acts as antagonist to pronator of 

hand (7), turning the palm upwards ; it is also a flexor 
of forearm. 

9. Flexor carpi radialis— Bends the wrist and becomes a 

flexor of the forearm. 

10. Palmaris longus, and fascia— Bends the hand upon the 

forearm, and aids in its pronation, 

11. Flexor digitorum communis— Bends the fingers towards 

the palm, acts on the wrist, and assists in the bending 
of the arm. 

12. Flexor carpi ulnaris — Bends the wrist, and becomes a 

flexor of the forearm. 

13. Abductor pollicis manus— Carries the thumb outwards 

and forwards from the palm. 

14. Flexor brevis pollicis— Flexor of first joint of thumb. 

15. Palmaris brevis— A small cutaneous muscle connected 

with the muscles of the little finger. 


FRONT VIEW OP RIGHT LEG (Pig. 3). 

1. Glutseus medius— See 20 of first section. 

2. Tensor vaginae femoris— See 22 of first section. 

3. Psoas and iliacus— Bend the thigh on the pelvis, and 

rotate the limb outwards. 

4. Pectineus — Contributes to bend the thigh-bone on the 

pelvis. 

5. Adductor longus — one of the adductors of the thigh. 

6. Sartorius — Bends the leg upon the thigh ; it is known as 

** the tailor’s muscle”. 

7. Gracilis— Acts along with adductor muscles of thigh. 

o -n 1 . jc • 1 Extend the leg upon the thigh; the 

8. Rectus femons— } , j I • t t 

ft ,, , , f rectus and sartonus (o) help to 

9. Vastus externus— y • j. * .v . 

10 Vastus intemus— I erect position of the 

11. Biceps flexor cruris— See 24 of first section. 

12. Insertion of ligament of patella into tibia. 

13. Tibialis anticus— See 26 of first section. 

14. Extensor communis digitorum— See 27 of first section. 

15. Peron^us longus— See 29 of first section. 

16. Gastrocnemius— See 25 of first section. 

17. Solaeus— See 28 of first section. 

18. Peronasus brevis — See 30 of first section. 

19. Abductor pollicis pedis— Abductor of great toe. 
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CoLOUE, as defined in the Dictionary, is that in respect of 
which bodies have a different appearance to the eye, inde- 
pendently of their form. Putting it another way, colour is 
a. property of light rather than of bodies, and is a sensation 
rather than an entity, the different colours being due to the 
different sensations that lights of various rates of vibration 
give rise to wdien they fall upon the retina. Light, as is now- 
known, is due to waves or vibrations in the ether that fills all 
space. The optic nerves are excited by vibrations of the light- 
bearing ether when the rapidity of the vibrations is not greater 
than or less than two limits, which perhaps vary slightly with 
different eyes— Just as some ears cannot hear intensely shrill 
sounds or dull sounds that are perceived by others. Every 
vibration between these limits is recognized as light ; its in- 
tensity or brightness is observed ; but besides this the eye is 
differently affected by light of certain special times of -vibra- 
tion, and it is to this variation in the sensation that the term 
colour is given. Ordinary white light, such as that of the 
sun, is not simple, but consists of a large number of coloured 
lights, which, falling upon the eye, together produce the sen- 
sation of white light. This wa,s first clearly proved by Sir 
Isaac Newton, by means of a triangular glass prism. In his 
experiment a round hole in the shutter of a darkened room 
let in a beam of sunlight wdiich "v^as received on a prism of 
glass; after emerging from the prism the round beam was 
found to have altered in section, now giving as its ci-oss sec- 
tion on a white screen a long band or ribbon with semicircular 
ends. The beam had also altered in colour, for, instead of 
being white it exhibited the colours of the rainbow in due 
order. This band of colours was the solar spectrum as it is 
called. (See Spectrum in Diet.) The colours of the spectrum 
are usually said to be seven— red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet, and these are popularly known as the primary 
colours. In the spectrum, however, they shade into each 
other by insensible degrees, and it is impossible to say where 
one ends and the next begins. 

Authorities are now agreed in accepting the doctrine that 
there are three elements of colour-sensation, or three distinct 
physiological actions, which by their various combinations 
produce our various sensations of colour. Each is excitable 
light of various wave-lengths lying within a wide range, 
but has a maximum of excitability for a particular wave- 
length, and is affected only to a slight degree by light of a 
wave-length very different from this. One of these colour- 
sensations is excited in greatest purity by waves correspond- 
ing to the green, another by those of the extreme red, and a 
third by those of the extreme violet in the solar spectrum. 
Physiologically, therefore, there are considei’ed to be only 
three primary colours, coloured lights, or colour-sensations, 
by the proper combination of which all other coloui'-sensa- 
tions may be produced. These three colours or kinds of 
light cannot be resolved into any others, while a yellow ray, 
for instance, can be resolved into a red and a green, or can 
be produced by the mingling of red and green light. Scien- 
tifically, therefore, the primary colours are red, green, and 
blue (or violet), and yellow is not a primary colour. In re- 
gard to the mixing of pigments, however, it may be still so 
called, and the three primary coloui's in this sense are red, 
yellow, and blue, since a yellow and a blue pigment always 
produce a green when mixed. White light is not necessarily 
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produced by the combined effect of ail the various spectral 
colours, as the same sensation may be produced by the com- 
bined action on the retina of two— yellow and ultramarine 
blue, for instance. Indeed any one of the elementary colours, 
from the extreme red of the spectrum to a certain point in 
the yellowish gTcen, may he combined with another elemen- 
tary colour on the other side of green in such proportion as 
to produce a perfect imitation of ordinary white. Two colours 
(that is, coloured lights) having such a relation are said to be 
complementary to each other. 

A body which reflects (by irregular reflection and not as in 
a mirror) all the rays of the spectrum in equal proportion will 
appear of the same colour as the light Tivhich falls upon it ; 
that is to say, in ordinary eases, white or gray. But the 
majority of bodies reflect some rays in larger proportion than 
others, and are therefore coloured, their colour being that 
-which arises from the mixture of the rays that they reflect. 
A body reflecting no light would be perfectly black. Prac- 
tically, white, gray, and black differ only in brightness. A 
piece of white paper in shadow appears gray, and in a stronger 
shadow black. A transparent body, seen by transmitted 
light, is coloured, if it is more transparent to some rays than 
to others, its colour being that which results from mixing the 
transmitted rays. No new ingredient is added by transmis- 
sion, but certain ingredients are more or less stopped out or 
absorbed. When two pieces of coloured glass are placed one 
behind the other, the light which has passed through both 
has undei'gone a double process of selective absorption, and 
therefore consists mainly of those rays which are abundantly 
transmitted by both pieces of glass ; or, to speak broadly, the 
colour which we see in looking through the combination is 
not the sum of the colours of the two glasses, but their com- 
mon part. Accordingly, if we combine a piece of ordinary 
red glass, transmitting light which consists almost entirely 
of red rays, with a piece of ordinary greem glass, which trans- 
mits hardly any red, the combination will be almost black. 

The subject of the natural colours of bodies is a difficult, 
one, and is not yet fully understood. It is usual to say that 
the colour of a body is due to the absorption of part of the 
light that falls upon it, and the reflection of the rest; that is, 
the light enters the body for a short distance, is reflected in- 
ternally, and, at the same time, suffers absorption before it. 
reaches the eye. The colour of a pigment, accordingly, is due 
to the light which remains after internal reflection and absorp- 
tion. Thus the colour of a mixture of two pigments is not- 
due to a mixture of the lights that would come from the sepa- 
rate pigments. As already mentioned, a mixture of yellow 
and blue lights produces on the eye the effect of white light, 
whereas a mixture of a yellow and a blue pigment sendsto. 
the eye the colours that are common to both, and therefore 
has a green tinge. If a circular disc is divided into sectors- 
coloured alternately yellow and blue, and is made to revolve 
very rapidly, the resultant tint seen has no green in it, but is- 
of a piriish or purplish tinge. 

The coloured plate in this volume, exemplifying the chief 
colours and tints, is intended for practical purposes and for 
persons interested in the arts, rather than to illustrate scien- 
tific facts connected with light and colour. In it red, yellow, 
and blue are treated as the primary colours; and it shows- 
how, with pigments having respectively the same colours, the 
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colours of the spectrum and various tints maybe obtained. (=red and blue); and the complementary colour of red is 

From a mixture of any two of these three primaries we get green (^yellow and blue) ; the complementary colour of any 

three chief secondary colours: red and blue, according to the secondary being thus the other primary. Of the tints shown 

proportion in which they are combined, yield the different in the plate (which are only a mere fraction of those that 

hues of purple and violet; red and yellow yield orange; and might be shown) some, as will be seen, arc obtained by a 

yellow and blue yield green. The complementary colours combination of two of the primaries in suitable proportions, 

here are the opposites of any given colours. Thus, taking the while others require the combination of three, among the 

primaries, the complementary colour of blue is orange (=red latter tints being pearl-gray, buff, and citron, for instance, 

aii'.l yellow); the complementary colour of yellow is purple 
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ILLUSTBATISG THE KEMAINS OP THE 

ARCHiEOLOGY, 01 ’ the science of antiquities, being of too ex- 
tended a natm-e to admit of complete illustration wuthin the 
limits at our disposal, wq have selected our figures exclusively 
from the department of ‘‘Northern Antiquities”, as being 
the most interesting to the inhabitants of the British Islands. 

The remains of olden times that have come down to us 
consist chiefly of tools, implements, and vessels of various 
kinds, arms and personal ornaments, with cromlechs and 
barrows— -the biirying-places of the ancient inhabitants by 
whom these utensils were used or made. 

Battle-fields have supplied numerous swords and other 
pioees of armour, and the clearing of morasses has often 
brought to light tools and implements long concealed in their 
ooze ; but without some link to connect them with the people 
of past ages, relics found in such localities would be of com- 
paratively little historical value. A stone chisel or axe, and 
a bronze sword found near each other in the same j)eat-bog, 
would prove lithe beyond their own existence; but the same 
articles found in finciont biuying-places, and allied with 
human remains, shed a wonderful light upon history of 
far-distant times. 'While, therefore, numerous sources have 
contributed to fill the cabinets of collectors with objects of 
antiquarian interest, the most important have been the places 
of sepulture, for by their means have archmologists been able 
to classify the ancient remains into an early, a middle, and 
a later pericKl, named— from the prevalence of the material 
employed during them— The Stone Period. The Bronze 
pERroD. The Ikon 'Pehiou. 

The remains of those periods, but more especially of the 
first two, have been very aptly named piT-hutonc, because 
tliey carry us back to an era in the history of the respective 
countries in which they arc found anterior to the existence of 
written records. 

THE STONE PEPJOB. 

During this period the dead were buried in grave-mounds 
called lavroics or cairus (see fig. o-f barrows in Diet.). These 
were made of hea,ped-up stones and earth covering over and 
containing in their interior a Idjid of rude chambers, formed 
(»f lai’ge stones placed one upon the other, and were often 
situated on .slightly elevated mounds surrounded by a number 
of upright stones. Barrows are mainly of two kinds, round 
l)arrows of comparatively small size, and containing only one 
chamber; and tony barrows, varying in length from 60 to 400 
ft,, and in breadth from 16 to 40 ft., wdth a height of about 
12 ft, and containing often three chambers. Many of the 
lo]ig barrows are of what is known as the “hoimed” type, 
having i>rojecting horn-like extensions at either end. These 
barrow chambers formed the regular places of interment, in 
which several ]>odies, probably of the same family, were de- 
posited. “In examining such sepulchral chambers as have 
remained undisturbed until the present time, it has been 
ascertained that they always contained skeletons of one or 
more bodies, together with arrow-heads, lances, chisels, and 
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axes of flint, implements of bone, ornaments of amber or of 
bone, and earthen vessels filled with loose earth ” (Worsaao). 
During this period the process of working metals seems to 
have been quite unknown; for while, as wull be seen from 
our engraving, chisels, wedges, axes, lance and arrow heads, 
knives, hammers, saws, &c., of stone, chiefly of flint, and of 
bone and horn, have been found in abundance, yet no metal 
implements have been discovered in the graves of this distai:.o 
era. It is presumed, therefore, that the people must then 
have been in a very primitive condition, and have gained 
their subsistence chiefly from the chase and from fishing. 
That they were not unacquainted with navigation on rivers 
and lakes is rendered evident by the boats of this period 
wdiich have been discovered. These are as long as 20 to 80 
feet, and hollowed out of a single tree by Are and cutting 
i with stone tools, the marks of which still remain to boar 
witness to their employment. None of the tools then known 
being sufficiently powerful to enable the natives to fell large 
trees, it is probable that they accomplished their purpose 
partly by the aid of their flint tools and partly by the aid of 
fire. Trees have, indeed, been found buried in peat-bogs, 
bearing evidence of having been felled in this manner. Look- 
ing to the care with which the dead were buried, w’e may 
presume that the dwellings of this period were composed (d‘ 
stone, wood, and earth. 

The stone axes and hammers, often designated cel/.% of 
this period are very intei’esting implements of various forms. 
They ai’e either pierced with a hole for the liandle or have no 
such hole, being thus fixed to the shaft in some other mamior. 
While some of them are made of flint, others are of granite, 
gneiss, porphyry, or other hai’d stone. They vary greatly in 
size; and wdiile some have an edge at both ends, thus forming 
a double axe, others have only one edge or have both ends 
blunt. Some, again, have the edge in the same direction as the 
shaft-hole, while others have it at right angles to this direction, 
thus belonging to the adze type of tool— if, indeed, they are 
to be called tools and not rather weapons, as rmmy of them 
at least no doubt were. Some of them exhibit a beautiful Miiish 
such as the modern lairidary, with all his tools and ap])liances, 
could not surpass. The flint arrow-heads are also exceedingly 
interesting relics of remote antiquity, especially those of the 
barbed form, which must liave required extraordiimry dexterity 
in their fabrication. They are usually fornislied with a stem 
or tang, no doubt intended to be inserted in the cleft end 
of the shaft. Various samples of rough hand-made pottery 
also belong to the stone ptuaod, gcriGrally vessels with wide 
mouths, round hottoms, and thick lips, ornamented with 
various flutings and scorings. 

THE BRONZE PERTOD. 

This period is characterized hy two w’ell-markod features: 
the dead were generally hurntul and fltetr rellfn pltwrd in rnttach 
of clay, and buried not in chambers of massive stones, but 
in mounds of earth without stone chambers, and witli, in 
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general, no large stones on the bottom, with exception of I 
stone (see fig’, in Diet.), which ai^e easily distinguished I 
from stone cluimbers. Along with these human remains con- 
tained in urns, are found a variety of objects in metal, chiefly 
hrunzH, but often gold. “The usual mode of interment 
appca.i‘.s to have been as follows: — A large pile of wood was 
erected, on which the body was placed. When the pile was 
consumed, the small bones which remained were collected, 
togotlier with some portion of the surrounding ashes, and 
placed in an earthen vessel, which was deposited in the midst 
of the consumed pile and surrounded with stones. In this 
ves.sel, in addition to the bones and the ashes, were deposited 
difl'creiit small articles of bronze, such as pins, knives, pincers, 
&c., and, together with these, the various weapons and orna- 
ments possessed by the deceased. After this the vessel was 
ca,rcfully closed with its usual cover, or more generally with 
a tiat stone ; the wholcf^was then covered with small stones, 
wliicU were usually placed in a conical heap, over which the 
usual barrow of earth was erected.” (Worsaae.) In many 
oases the burials of the bronze period are commemorated by 
a remarkable ring or circle surrounding the areas in which 
the interments have been made. As the art of working in 
metals belongs to a more advanced state of knowledge and 
civilization than the fabrication of stone implements, the 
bronze period is to be dated later than the stone period, com- 
pared with which indeed it is comparatively modern. Similar- 
ly, as the art of working in iron is much more difficult than 
in bronze, the smelting and hammering of the former requir- 
ing greater knowledge and skill than the casting of the latter, 
it would bo naturally inferred, if we did not know it to be a 
fact, that, as the bronze followed the stone period, so it pre- 
ceded the iron period. 

Among the articles found belonging to this period, a selec- 
tion of which Ls depicted in our engraving, simrcls may be 
specially named, from their very frequent occurrence both in 
tombs and elsewhere. They are from 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. long, 
two-edged, and beautifully cast, many specimens found seem- 
ing to be fresh from the mould. The hilt in some cases is of 
wood fastened on with nails, and sometimes of bronze orna- 
mented with gold. Bronze celts are also found belonging to 
the same period. These are likewise cast, and always hollowed 
out to receive a wooden handle, with an ear frequently intro- 
duced at the side probably to assist in fastening the handle, 
by moiins of a thong. Another implement of frequent occur- 
rence, known as a 'palstave, is from 8 to 9 in. long, and of 
the shape of a chisel expanded towards the edge. It was 
fastened at the smaller end to a wooden handle, and probably 
used as a kind of axe or pickaxe. Many of the moulds in 
which the articles wei’e cast have also been found. Of the 
pottery of this period numerous examples remain in the urns 
or clay vessels so commonly found in connection with burials, 
as also ill various other circumstances. Articles of gold fre- 
quently occur during this period, evincing very considerable 
skill in casting and in ornamenting. The possession and 
manufacture of these articles, displaying as they do a con- 
siderable amount of artistic skill,— together with trumpets, 
shields, buckles, pins, &c. ,— lead us to infer that during this 
period civilization advanced greatly. 


THE IKON PERIOD. 

In external appearance, and in some respects in internal 
structure, the tombs of this period are similar to those of 
the bronze period ; but in one respect they differ in a very 
marked degree, the dead were buried in them unbunted. 
The difficult art of smelting and working iron having now 
been practised, the remains are voxy various, and bring us 
down to the era of written or engraved records, including 
those interesting relics called Runic stones, found in various 
countries of Northern Europe. A peculiar type of prehistoric 
dwellings belongs to the iron j^eriod, and is as old as tiie 
bronze period also, if not indeed older. These dwellings are 
the cmimogs, lake or lacustrine dwellings. (See under Lacl\s- 
TRINE in Diet.) They were structures that, for the security 
of the occupants, were erected in lakes, at some distance from 
the shore, a foundation being first prepared by driving in 
piles and tying them together with cross-beams, or by heaping 
up logs, brush- wood, stones, clay, gravel, or other materials, 
so as to provide a firm foundation. These insular abodes or 
strongholds were reached either by a boat, or by a wooden 
gangway or stone causeway, in some cases submerged to tlm 
depth of several feet. 

Though these three periods are sufficiently marked, it must 
at once be obvious that, after the discovery of the art of mix- 
ing copper and tin to make bronze, implements of stone 
would continue to be partially used for a time; and that, 
after the discovery of the art of smelting and working iron, 
tools of bronze would, in like manner, for a time continue to 
be employed. Thus each period would gradually blend into 
that which followed, in place of breaking off suddeiiljr or in 
an abrupt manner. This transition is sufficiently evidenced 
by implements of stone and of bronze, and implements of bronze 
and of iron, being often found together in the same tomb. 

It would add materially to the interest of archaeological 
research, could it enable us to assign a date to the respective 
prehistoric periods just enumerated, and state with precision 
the epochs in the world’s history to which they are to be 
referred. Here, however, the student is encountered by 
multiform and insuperable difficulties, arising partly from 
the absence of written records, and partly from the confusion 
and intermingling necessarily presented by these primitive 
remains themselves. It is quite obvious that the stone or 
bronze period of any particular country must belong to an 
epoch more or less remote according as the nation in question 
has advanced iii’’ civilization and mental culture. Thus, in 
Great Britain, a country that produces copper and tin, it may 
naturally be supposed that the bronze period commenced at 
an earlier date than in Denmark, where these metals are not 
found. The date at which the iron period began in Britain 
was probably several centuries before the Christian era. 
Where the knowledge of smelting ii’on first arose it would 
be difficult to say, but that it reached Britain from Gaul is 
certain. The ancient Gauls are spoken of as having iron 
swords some centuries before Christ, and when Csesar invaded 
Britain he found the metal well known in the country, where 
by this time it was probably smelted. In Scandinavia the bronze 
age lasted into the Christian era; while in the Grecian world it 
appears to have died out some eight or nine centuries earlier. 
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BIEDS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TEEMS USED IN ORNITHOLOGY. 


BiiiDS — — form t’Ue second class of the great division of 
the vertebrate animals, and one of the most distinctly 
marked groups of the animal kingdom. They are oviparous; 
liave warm blood, and a heart containing four cavities; 
respire by means of lungs; have four limbs, the anterior 
pair of which take the form of wings, and are in general in- 
tended for bight, while the posterior are intended for walking, 
perching, or climbing ; a body covered with feathers. 

The mouth of birds takes the form of a beak, the two jaws 
or mandibles being hard and horny, and more or less pro- 
longed into a point, while there are no fleshy lips and no 
teeth. The beak is variously modified in accordance with 
the habits of the bird and the nature of the food on which 
it subsists, and furnishes important characters for distin- 
guishing the different groups into which the class is divided. 
The sense of taste is not keen in birds, their tongue being 
generally slender, pointed, and more or less horny, though 
some birds, as the parrots, have it fleshy. Sometimes, as in 
the woodpeckers, it can he projected to a considerable distance 
beyond the mandibles. 

The alimentary canal of birds is not greatly different from 
that of mammalia. There are three stomachs or stomachic 
dilatations: the first is the crop, a considerable pouch attached 
to the oesophagus or gullet; then tliiQ ventriculus mccenturi- 
at He, a slight dilatation of the oesophagus, with thick and 
gianduiar walls; then immediately after this is the third 
stomach or gizzard, a strong and muscular cavity. In gra- 
nivorous birds the crop is large, and serves as a reservoir for 
the seeds swallowed by them, which are here moistened by 
a secretion before passing on to the gizzard. In these birds 
the gizzard is extremely strong, having to perform the onerous 
task of grinding down the hard substances subjected to its 
action, a process which is facilitated by the small stones 
which these birds generally swallow. The ventriculus secretes 
the gusti’ic juice, and so far represents a real stomach. In 
birds whicli live on flesh or fish the gizzard is weaker and 
less distinct from the ventriculus; while the crop becomes 
smaller, and in some species completely disappears. The 
intestine is relatively smaller than in mammalia, and presents 
fewer circumvolutions. It terminates in an opening called 
the cloaca, which is also the common termination of the 
ureters and oviduct. The liver and kidneys are large. 

Tiie circulation of the blood in birds is very rapid and 
vigorous, more so than in mammalia, and their blood is also 
from 8° to 12“ warmer. The lungs are fixed against the ribs, 
and enveloped in a membrane pierced with large holes, which 
permit the air to pass into cavities in the breast, the ab- 
domen, and, in some species, even into the interior of the 
bones. The bird can thus fill with air its lungs and a con- 
siderable portion of the volume of its body, and is thus 
rendered exceedingly light when floating in the atmosphere. 

The skin is covered with feathers, which are a kind of hair, 
and in texture, colour, brilliancy, and genei’al structure, 
vary infinitely. Feathers may be divided into three kinds — 
down, smaller feathers, and quills. The down is covered by 
the other feathers, forming a warm coating close to the skin, 
and is especially abundant in aquatic birds, and bii’ds in- 
habiting the colder regions of the globe. Birds moult or 
renew their feathers twice a year, and in many cases the 
winter plumage displays a different colouring from the 
summer plumage. Young birds, too, have sometimes a 
plumage special to themselves, and this is the case in birds 
the male and female of which both have the same plumage. 
Generally the male alone is adorned with bright colours, 
wliile the female is arrayed in tints more dull and uniform. 
The sense of touch in birds can scarcely be supposed to be 


acute, and the same has been remarked of the sense of taste. 
The sense of smell, however, is often very delicate, and that 
of sight extremely keen, and equally adapted for near and 
distant objects. A hawk can perceive a small bird at twenty 
times the distance at which a man could see it. A pecuUa.r 
feature in the eye of birds is the nictitating membrane, a sort 
of third translucent eyelid which rests in the inner angle of 
the eye, but can be drawn over it so as to protect it from a 
too strong light. Birds have no external ear, with the ex- 
ception of the nocturnal tribes ; these have a huge exterior 
conch in the form of a thin leathery piece of flesh. The in- 
ternal ear, however, is very large, and the sense of hearing 
very quick. 

Every peculiarity in the external appearance of birds is 
fitted for the element they inhabit. In addition to the general 
lightness and firmness of their structure, their anterior limbs 
form wings or aerial oars, by which they cleave their way 
through the air with astonishing swiftness. The same bones 
are found in their anterior limbs as in mammalia, but pro- 
foundly modified. (See fig. 4.3.) The scaimla or shoulder- 
blade is slender and elongated, and the two clavicles or 
collar-bones are soldered together so as to form one forked 
bone called the f urcula or merry-th ought. Two bones, called 
the coracoid bones, are interposed between the humerus and 
the sternum, and form strong pillars supporting the wings. 
In the • bones which form the extremity of the wing we 
recognize the rudiments of a thumb and two fingers (fig. 45), 
one of whicb has two phalanges and the other only one. The 
quill feathers or primaries are attached to the hand, the next 
largest or secondaries to the forearm, the tertiaries and 
scapulars are attached to the humerus. The sterniim or 
breast-bone is large and strong, and serves as the point of 
attachment for the most powerful of the muscles by which 
the wings are set in action. It is provided with a medial 
crest, which is most prominent in the birds of most powerful 
flight, and is altogether absent in the ostrich and cassowary, 
birds which do not fly. 

The hones of the legs consist of the thigh-bone, the tibia, 
the metatarsal bone, and the toes. The legs and toes vary 
in length and form, according as they are adapted for perching, 
running, wading, swimming, &c. When the legs are long 
the neck must be long to enable birds to lift their food from 
the ground, though aquatic birds, such as swans, have long 
necks with short legs. The number of vertebrse varies greatly. 
The sparrow, which has the fewest, has nine vertebrse in tlie 
back and nine in the neck, while in the neck of the swan 
there are twenty-three. 

All birds lay eggs, and almost all hatch them by sitting on 
them, and keeping them at a uniform warmth. The time 
required to hatch the eggs varies from twelve days (humming- 
bird) to forty-five days (swan) or perhaps more. The majority 
of birds build some kind of nest for the recejffiou of their 
eggs, though some deposit them on the bare ground. Tliere 
is a wonderful diversity in the structure of the nests, and many 
of them are marvels of beauty and dexterity. Some birds 
excavate nests in the sides of quarries and simihir situations, 
and may be called miners ; others, such as the swallow and 
the flamingo, may be called masons ; others, as the wood- 
peckers, are carpenters ; and there are also tailors, weavers, &c. 

The gift of song constitutes one of the greatest charms of 
birds, and many among them merit the title of Nature’s 
musicians. This faculty is possesswiby the male birds only, 
and is chiefly exercised in the spring-time wdien they are 
pairing. It depends upon a particular conformation of the 
windpipe and larynx. 

Many birds change their abodes regularly at certain seasons, 
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remaining part of the year lu one place and the remainder 
in another. These migrations, as they are called, are mostly 
fro hi north to S(.>uth, or ince rei'sa, according sis the birds 
seek SI warmer climate on the approach of winter, or retire 
northward when the cold season is over. The unfailing 
regulsirity witli which these aerial voyages are made is one 
<>f the most remarkahle fsicts in the history of birds. 

Birds are commonly divided into seven orders, as given 
belnw, the distinguishing characteristics of which are derived 
chieiiy from the structure of the bill and feet, which vary 
according to the habits of the bird. 

Order I. — 'Fw\immEB---Ac('ipitrcs, Birds of Prey, as eagles, 
vultures, hawks, and owls. 

Characteristics : Feet adapted for seizing and destroying 
other animals. Claws sharp, much hooked, and retractile. 
Himl toe on the same level with the others. 

P’ig. 1. — Griffon Vulture {VuUur fulvu.a), native of Europe. 
a a fnterseapular region or back, b b Buff, d Flexura or 
shoulder-joint, e Axilla or shoulder-margin, m Cere, in 
which the nostrils are situated, o Eye-streak. 

Fig, 2. — Head of Kestrel {Falco linnunciiliis). 

m CJero. oi Eegio ophthalrnica, ophthalmic region. 

P’ig. 3. — Head of Virginian Owl {Bubo Vlrginicmus). 

a Facial disc with ruff of featliers. 6 h Egrets— ears or 
auricles. 

Fig. 4. — Foot of an Eagle, ilaptorial foot. 

a Acrotarsium or fore part of the leg. h Planta or back 
part of the leg. e Claws— ungues, d Hallux— hind toe. 
e e Digiti— toes. 

Order II. — Insessores — Passeres or Perching Birds. This 
order is mueli more numerous than any of the others. It 
includes all the singing birds, and indeed, excluding the 
birds of prej^, most birds which live habitually among trees. 

Characteristics ; Feet formed for grasping and perching, 
claws moderately curved and not retractile. Hind toe on 
the same level as the rest. 

This order is usually divided into four tribes or sub-orders, 

'Tiibc l.~~€>onirostres (cone-billed). Characteristics: Bill con- 
ical, strong, feet formed for perching and walking. Om- 
nivorous. 

Fig. 5. — Blue Jay {Garruliis cristatus), native of Korth 
America. 

a Conical bill (Conirostral). h Crest, x Uropygium, rump. 
£ Crissuni or under taii-coverts. 

Fig. 6.— Head of Cardinal Bird, or Virginian Nightingale. 
d Maxilla or upper mandible of the bill, its ridge or keel 
being called the ciilnwi. e Mandibulum or lower mandible, 
the lower ridge being the gonys. f Crest. 

Fig. 7.— Head of Rice-bunting or Java Sparrow {Oryzovnis 
oryzivora). 

a Gena, the cheek, h Oulmen. c Gonys. 

Fig. 8.— Head of Bristle -necked Thrush ( Trichophoo’iis), native 
of Malay Archipelago. 

a Vibrissa) or rictal bristles, b Nucha or nape of the neck. 
c Nuch.al ]>ri,stles. 

Fig. 0. - Foot of Skylark {Alaudft arvcyisis).^ Insessorial foot, 
formed for walking on grass, and for assisting the bird in 
jerking upward till it can take wing. 

Tribe ll.—JOentirostres (tooth-billed). Characteristics: Bill 
shorter and rather compressed, with a distinct tooth-like 
notch. Insectivorous. 

Fig. 10. — Head of Red-backed Shrike {Lanins collurio). 
a iM'axilla. b Mandibulum. c Vibiiss^B. g Frons, front, 
forehead, h Vertex, top of the head, i Sinciput, back of 
the head, o Eye-streak, entire, i.e. on both sides of the eye. 

Fig. 11.— Drongo Shrike {EdoUus Malabariciis), native of 
Malabar, a Tail s})atulate. 

Tribe III. — Tenu irostres (slender-billed). Characteristics: 

Bill long, tongue extensile, formed for sucking. 

Fig. 12.— Gould’s Humming-bird {Trochilus GouMii), native 
of South America. 

a Teniiirostral bill, curved, b Crest, c Neck-tufts or 
lappets, d d Wings, falcate or sword-shaped. 


Tribe IV. — Fissh'ostres (cleft-billed). Characteristics : Bill 
broad at the base, gape very wide. 

Fig. 13. — Head of Swallow (iTmrrt/io). 

Fissirostral Bill, a Rictus or gape. 

Fig. 14.— Foot of Kingfisher {Alcedo ispida). Syndactyl foot. 
a First and second toes, connected as far as the first joint. 
h Second and third, as far as the last joint. 

Order lll.~^Q^\.'^^om,^~~Zygodactyli. Climbing Birds, as 
the parrots, woodpeckers, cuckoos, toucans, &c. 

Characteristics: Feet formed for climbing, two of tlie 
toes directed forward and two backward; } sowers of flight 
not in general great; bill variously shaped. 

Fig. 15.— Foot of Woodpecker. Scan serial foot. 

Fig. IG.— Ivory-billed Woodpecker {Picas principidis)^ native 
of North America. 

a Bill, cuneated or wedge-shaped, b Crest, movable, 
c Feet, scansorial. d Tail, stiff, sei-ving as a supixjrt, 
c Tail feather, to show the stiff projecting stem. 

Fig. 17. —Alexandrine Parroquet {Palceornis A/exandri], 
native of East Indies. 

Feet, scansorial. Bill large and hooked, used in climbing. 

Order IV. — Rasores— D omestic Fowls, riieasaiits, 
&c. 

Characteristics: Legs largo and strong. Feet with tlie 
hind toe situated above the heel, suited for scratching. 
Bill short, thick, and arched above. 

Fig. 18. — Wild Turkey {Meleagris gallopavo), native of North 
America. 

a Caruncle or wattle on the bill, h PapilUn on the neck, 
c Fasciculus of rigid hairs, d Scales, e Spurs. 

Fig. 19.— Head of Impeyan Pheasant {Lojd/ojjhorits refidgens), 
native of East Indies. 
a Lanceolated or pedunculated crest. 

Order V. — Cursores — Stmthionklce. Running Birds, as the 
ostrich, emu, cassowary, &c. 

Characteristics: Wings rudimentary and quite useless 
for flight ; legs long and strong ; hind toe wanting or merely 
rudimentary; breast-hone without a ridge or keel. 

Fig. 20.— Head of Ostrich {Stvuthio camelus). 

Frons. 6 Vertex, c Sinciput, d Meiitum. w Niichu. 

Fig. 21. — Foot of Ostrich {Strnthio camehis). A cursorial 
foot, suitable for swift motion over dry and sandy surfaces. 
Only two toes, the outer with a broad, blunt claw, 
a Tarsus, thick and long. 

Fig. 22. — Head of Cassowary {Gas uariiis galea t as), native of 
Malayan Archipelago. Helmeted or galeated, having a 
bony crest. 

Fig. 23. — The Apteryx or Kiwi-kiwi of New Zealand {Apteryx 
australis). Wings apparently absent, being quite rudi- 
mentary. 

Order VI.— Grallatores— W aders, as the cranes, 
herons, snipes, sandpipers, &c. 

Characteristics : Legs long, bare of feathers from above 
the knee; toes often half-webbed. Bill in general long 
and slender. 

Fig. 24. — Sacred Ibis {Ibis religiosa), native of Egypt. 
a Curved or incurved bill, i Abdomen, including g and h, 
b Men turn or chin. k Crissurn, under tail-coveits. 

c Gula or throat. I Dorsum, the back. 

d Jugulura, lower part of Auclieuium, lower neck bc- 
throat. hind. 

e Guttur, throat or fore n Nucha, the nape. 

part of neck, including o Cervix, hind neck, including 
c and d. w and n. 

f Pectus, the breast. p Knee. 

g Espigastrium, upper ab- g Secondaries with elongated 
domeii. barbs. 

^ Venter, lower abdomen. 

Fig. 25. — Lapwing {Vanellus crisiatus). 
a Crest. 

Fig. 26.— Foot of Plialarope {Phalaropus hi) 2 icrboreus), 
a Toes, scalloped. 

Fig. 27.— Head of Crane {Grus). 
a Bill, straight, compressed, h Pendant crest. 




6 DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


Fig. 28.— Head of Avocet {Recunirostra Avocetta). 
a Keourved bill. 

Fig. 29.— Head of Horned Screamer {PaJamedecL cornuta)^ 
iKitive of Guiana. 
a Crest, h Horn. 

Fig. 80.- -Hoad of Boat-bill {Cancroina cochlearm), native 
of Brazil.,: 

d Boat-shaped bill, b Crest. 

Order YII. — N.vrATORES — Prthnipcdes. Swimmers: web- 
footed hiids, as ducks, geese, gulls, &c. 

Characteristics : Feet formed for swimming, in general 
webbed, that is the toes connected by a membrane. Hind 
toe elevated above the plane of the others. 

Fig. 31.— Head of Common Swan (<7^/pmis olo?*). 

n Cere, liiack, naked, and prominent. 6 Nail of the bill. 

Fig. 32.™ Head of Common Duck {A new? boschas), 
a Bill, broad and depressed. 5 Nail of the bill. 

Fig. 33.— Head of Goose {A nscf). 
a Bill, compressed. & Nail. 

Fig. 34.™ Head of Scissor-bill 
a Upper mandible, truncated and shorter than the lower. 

Fig. 35. — Head of Cormorant {Phalaavcorax carlo), 
a Semi-raptorial bill, h Crest. 

Fig. 33.— Penguin [AptenodiiteB patagonica), native of the 
South Pacific. 

a Mentum or chin, b Gula or throat, c Pectus or breast. 
d Eudimentary wings, covered with scale-like feathers, 
e Feet, webbed. 

Fig. 37. — Summer Dpek, Anas [Dendronessa) sponsa, native 
of North America. 

Fig. 38. — Puffin [Fcatercula arctica), native of Britain, 
a Bill, compressed and furrowed. 


Fig. 39.— Foot of Grebe [Podiceps). L«)be<l foot. 
a Toes, with a broad membrane on each side. 

Fig. 40,— The Pelican {Pelicaniis onocrotahis). 
a Pouch used for holding fish, cupiible when dilated of 
holding two gallons of water. 

Fig. 41,— Foot of Skua Gull {Lestris cataractes], a native of 
Shetland. A predaceous bird, witii hooked claws. 
a Hallux a mere tubercle. 

Fig. 42.— Head of Flamingo {Phrernenpterus igynpalliatns). 
Edges of 'both mandibles furnished with fine, close, tooth- 
like lamiine, which strain out of the water the small aaiimals 
on which it feeds. 

Fig. 43.— Skeleton of Bird [Pigeon). 
re The head, caput. I Hand and fingers. 

h Cervical vertebrae. m Tibia or thigh, 

c Dorsal vertebras, ankylosed. n Tarsus, shank. 

d Caudal vertebne. o Phalanges of the 

e Sternum or breast-bone. thumb. 

/ Furcula or merry-tliouglit. p Phalanges of the 

g Oiavicular or coracoid bone. toes. 

h Humerus, upper arm-hone. r Kump-bone. 

t Eadius. 1 s Os calcis or heel- 

iUlaa. bone. 

Fig. 44.— Wing of Bird [Hawk), 
a Primary quills. h Secondary quills. c Tertiarie.s. 
d Scapularies. e False Wing. / Larger wing-coverts. 
g Intermediate wing-coverts, h Lessei- wing- coverts. 

Fig. 45.— Bones of a Wing. 

a Scapula or shoulder-blade. 6 Humerus, c Eadius. 
d Ulna, e Thumb. / Hand, g Phalangc‘.s of fingers. 

Fig. 46. ---A Feather. Names of its parts, 
a Tube, b Stem, c c Down, d Exterior lamina or web. 
e Interior lamina or web. 
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